Pic rIoNααιο BRITANN C 


Or a more Comprar i * VVV 519 


UNIVEISALE ETyMoOLOGICAL 


EN GLISH DICTIONARY 


Than any EXTANT. 


CONTAINING 


Not only dhe Words, and their Explication ; bur. their „ from the Antient 
Britiſh, Teutonick, Low and High Dutch, Saxon, Daniſb, Norman and Modern French, 
Ttahan, Spamſh, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, &c. each in its proper Character. 

A L S O | 


Explaining hard and technical Words, or Terms of Art, in all che ARTS, SC IENCES, 
and MYSTERIES following. Together with ACC E NTS directing to their pro- 
* Pronuntiation, ſhewing both the Orthography and Orthoepia of the Engliſh Tongue, 


5 nn | 
AGRICULTURE, ALGEBRA, ANATOMY, ARCHI-[| DRAULICEs, HyprockaPny, HyprosTA- 
TECTURE, ARITHMETICK, ASTROLOGY, A- | _ TICKS, Law, Locick, MARITIME and Mi- 
STRONOMY, BoTANICKS, CATOPTRICKS, CHY-|| LTR X AfralRs, MATHEMATICKs, M- 
MISTRY, CHYROMANGY, CHIRURGERY, CoN-; CHANICKS, MERCHANDIZE, METAPHYSICKS, 
FECTIONARY, Cook ERV, CosMOGRAPHY, De MeTzoroLoGy, NavicaTion, OrprTicks, 
ALLING, DiopTRIcks, ETHicks, FisHING, || + OTacousTicks, PAINTING, e 
ForTIFIcaTION, GARDENING, GAUGING, PHArMacy, \Pr1LosoPHY, PaysIck, PHY-, 
GEoorarny, GromETRY, GRAMMAR, Gun-|| Slocnomy, PyROTECHNY, RHETORICK, 
NERY, Hanpicrearts, HawkinG, HERAL- ScuLPTURE, STATICKS, STATUARY, SUR- 
pRY, Horstmansmie, HuszAxpRVY, Hy- veErinG, Tuxorocv, and T RIGONOMETRY. 


Illuſtrated with near Five Hundred CUTS, for Giving a clearer Idea of 
thoſe Figures, not ſo well apprehended by * Deſcription, 


1 —— LIKEWISE 


A Collection and Explanation of WoR ps and PHRASES us'd in our antient Char- 
ters, Statutes, Writs, Old Records and Proceſſes at Law. 


A LS. 8 
The Thins Theology, and 8 of the Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, &c. being an 


Account of their Deities, Solemnities, either Religious or Civil, their Divinations, Auguries, Oracles, Hieroglyphicks, 
.and many other curious Matters, neceſſary to be underſtood, eſpecially by the Readers of Engii % POETRY. 


| To which is added, 
A Collection of Proper Names of Perſons and Places in Great- Britain, with their 


Erymologies and” Explications, 


The Whole digeſted into an Alphabetical Order, not only for the Information of the Ignorant, 
but the Entertainment of the Curious; and alfo the Benefit of Artificers, Tradeſmen, Young Students and Foreigners. 


A WORK uſeful for ſuch as would UNDERSTAND what they READ and HEAR, 
SPEAK what they MEAN, and WRITE true nn 


—— 


” N * — * 
* 


Collected by ſeveral Hands, . 8 
The Mathematical Part by G. GORDON, the Botanical by P. 1 ILL E *. 


The Whole Revis'd and Improv'd, with many thouſand Additions, - 
Dy. N. B AT. LE 25 dS. 41 - e 


| . 


5 LONDON: . 
\ Printed for T. Cc 0 X at the Lamb 2 the rebel. 3 
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Baron Herbert of Cardiff, Baron Roſs of Kendal, Parr, 


To the RIOHT HonouURaABLE 


* 


Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, + 


Fitzhugh, Marmion, St. Quintin, and Herbert of Shur- 
land; Knight of the Moft Noble Order of the Garter, one of 


the Governours of the Charter-houſe ; Fellow of the Roy- 


al My Lord Lieutenant of the County of Wilts ; and 
Z 


one of 


s Majefiy's Moft Honourable Privy Council. 


Mosr NoBLE Lord, | „„ 


E ſhould not have preſum'd to lay this humble 
Performance at your Feet, had not your Candour . 
and Humanity been as remarkable, as is your fa- 


/ — 


miliar Acquaintance with all Kinds of polite Li- 


U 


. 


* * A 


terature; you having alſo been the great Patro2n 


of whatſoever tends to the Improvement of good Letters 
and uſeful Knowledge. 
Your Lordſhip's great Abilities, and unqueſtion n 
able Integr J u have : 
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"Te DEDICATION. 


| hae; the moſt important Offices of the With Stare 7 L 
with univerſal Applauſe; and in which you have always 


behaved with th "5 (bderation : ability of Manners, 4 


u hich are ſo conf] ichous through all Parts of. your Life. 


Your Lord hip's ſupewor- Falte, in all the valuable 


Branches of Learning, 18 cminently, apparent in that vaſt 
and curious Collbctiom of the chortelt- Books, and rareſt 


Pieces of Antiquity, wit which, you. have not only ſtored 
your Library, but likewiſe 5 your Mind, with the 
Knowledge of the moſt abſtraſe Parts of ſolid Learning: But 
to enumerate every Thing that is great and good, which 
adorns you would be to give a Hiſtory of all the Sciences, 
and a Detail of the whole Syſtem of Vans 

It was our Reſolution to have ſaid nothing, that look'd 


like Praiſe ; but we found it impoſſible to enter upon ſuch a 


pleaſant Subject, as 15 your Lordſhip's Character, without 


_ obſerving ſome of its Beauties, tho* at the ſame Time we 

were not : unapprehenſive of Exciting your Lordſhip's Re- 
. ſentment, in Preſuming to beſtow any Encomiums on you, 
tho never ſo juſt. 


WE do Xi addreſs this Work to your Lordſhip, as if 


we thought it were capable of being of any Service to your 


ſelf. It cannot be thought you can be unacquainted with the 
Meaning of. Words and Terms of Arts, who are ſo conver- 
ſant with the Arts themſelves: But as you have always been a 
g great Patron and Encourager of Learning; ſo we hope, that 


if this our Work has any Share of Merit, you will be pleaſed _ 


to honour it by a favourable Acceptance. And no longer to 


treſpaſs upon your Lordſhip's Patience, we beg leave to offer 
our hearty Wiſhes, That you may long continue the great 


Ornament of the Britiſh Nation, and that to lateſt Poſterity 


your Noble Family may continue to follow your great Ex- 
ample in the Paths of Virtue, and in the Service of their King 


and Country. And permit us to ſubſcribe ourſelves, 


our Lardſpip's s 22. Humble 
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alſp uſed by the Romans, as the firſt of the Litera Nundi- 
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An Interpreter of Hard and Technical WorDs 


"= "oo * 

2 ende; 1. Tralick, E old Bug- 
lis, A a Greek, N Hebrew, are the firſt Ler- 
ters of the Al habet; and in all Langu ages, an- 
dent and ern, the Character a ins. a to 
Sound is the firſt Letter, except in dhe Aba ine, 


the ſame 
A [among the Ancients] was a numeral Lerter, and * 


500. 


I bas a, fignifich 5000. 
r the eh 50 was * . ien of 
the Word ſobvo, f. e. my dat, Jud wont to 
ive their Sentence u rſons, by caſting Tables inte a 
x or Urn en which Tables were the Letters A, Cor NL. 
If they acquitted the Perſon try d, they caft into the Urn a 
Table with the Letter A marked on it ; if they condemned, 
with the Letter C, for Condenano, i. e. I.condemn : if the Mat- 
ter was hard to be determined, with the Letters NL, for 
Non liquet, i; c. Tt does not appear Plain. Hence Cicero calls 
the Letter A Litera ſalutaris, i.e. the ſaving Letter, A was 


nales, in Imitation of which, the Dominical Letters were in- 


rroduced ; and A is alſo uſed as the firſt of the Domi ical 
Leiters in our Julian Kalendar. 


- A's Ax, and Q or Qαν,., ii e. t O [Hierogl 
pic au being the firſt and laſt b Greek 18. 


habet, are uſed in the Revelation of St. bn, to ſignify - 
the . and the laſt. , * 


A - [as ah Abbreviation) is uſed for Anno in the Year, and 
Sita of Arts, as Anne Domini, in the Year of our Lord; 
Anne Mundi, in the Vear of the World, A B, Artium Bac- 
N Batchelor of Arts. 


A or A A A (with Phyſicians) ds vita ! in Prefe 


either in reſpett of Weight or Meaſure; alſo A or AA. EP 


r ſimply equal Parts of the Ingredients therein men- 
tioned, 
AAA (with Chymifts) is ſometimes uſed to ei Amal- 


gama or e 
e 


MY 4 Nawes, is 
nerally a Contrattion of ing. hr 7, ef an _ or 20 Fe 


das to the Names of Places * ang ele 

Eluded, chat the Place belonged ary elſew hero, 
8. that there was one chere. 

A'pAcor [ Incert. Etym, J. Royst Gap eee 

| ſhape of two e ebe NEE; Ons: . 


ke * 
>. n * = - Ry 4 . 

* „ af os « 10 * * 
o * - ' 


rive from TAR, Heb 


ons for 
Wa,” and denotes an equal Portion of divers . 


Roſe, 


| &mallive, and takes up one-thir 
ies 614 llt ie the 


* 


ee [dbaBores, 17 thoſe who des whe 
ſteal Cattle in Herds, or great Numbers at once, in! 


tinction from thoſe that ſteal onl only a Sheep or. two 


A'sAcus Ag, Gen. of A paß, Gr. which ſome Jes 
to be elevated or raiſed, * and thence 
take it to uc a high Shelf, c. ] it was uſed among the 
Ancients for a Cupboard or Buffet. 

As Acus ["Apax®,, Gr.] a Counting Table anciently | 
uſed. in Calculations : This was ſometimes a B 
ver'd with Sand, Duſt, Er. fifted evenly u it, = 
which Geomerricians, Ne, uſed to diaw their hemes. 

ABacvus Pythagericus Ci. e. Pythagoras's Table] a Table 
of Numbers contrived for the _ eaſy | Jeaquing the Prin- 
ciples of Arithmetick, and ſuppoſed to be the Multiplica- 
tion Table, and thence it has Dn ed ws * 
phabet or AB C. 

ABAcys Jin ArchiteHe) is the uppermoſt Member or 
Cap ital of a Column, which ſerves as à Sort of Crowning 
both to the Capital and Column, tho ſome ecroncoully 
make it to be the Capital itſelf. 

The ABAcus [according to Fitruvius] was originally de- 
ſigned to repreſent a Tile laid over an Urn or 
The or. Riſe of this firſt regular Order 
An old Wo- 


Basket. 

of Architecture is ſaid to be as fellows. 

man of Athens ha aving, p placed a Basket coyered with a Tile 
an 


over the Root of canthus [Bear's Foot] the Plant ſhoot- 
ing forth t Tenge Spring, encompaſſed the Basket all 
A cl, ing met = PP it curled back in a kind 
df Scrolls, Wehe being obſerv d by an ingenious Sculptor, 
he formed a Capital upon this Plan; re preſenting the 
Tue by the e the ker by the Vaſc of Body of the 
. and the Leaves by the Volutes. Ks 
e AB4cvus is ſomething different in different Orders. 
1 is a flat ſquare Member in the Tuſcan, Borict, and an- 
ent Tonick 3 In the richer Orders, the Corinthian 


Je” Com poſit jt loſes i its native Form paring its four Sides 
nent us 7 | 


ſotne 
Al, Sc. 


or Faces arch d or cut inward, wi 
ſdme other Flower, a Vith's 
t there are other. Liberties 
bf... Archirefs, 3 perfect 
nick, and crown-it with . et. Ie che Borick, ſome place 
a Gym tium over it, oh, fo do not make. ir the 1 


Member; In the Twſcay Order, Where it is the I ang 
e 
pital; they ſometimes 4. — 


Part of t 

ie of the 
Scamez21 yiles. the Name Abaeys, for a ek. | 
it the Os che _ N 
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Ana'pbik, a Name given to the Stone, that Salurn is 


fabled to have ſwallow d inftead of his Son Fwpiter: For the 


Poets feign, that Saturn, having been forewarned, that he 
ſhould be expelled his Kingdom by one of his Sons, to pre- 


vent it, as ſoon as ever his Wife Rhea was deliver'd of a 


Male Child, ſent for it in order to devour it ; but havin 
ſerved his Wife ſo once, ſhe afterwards inſtead of the Chil 
ſent him a Stone, wrapped up in ſwadling Cloaths, and fo 
deceived him, and preſerved the Child. See Saturn. 

ABA“ r [of zycan, or aba ye 
Forepart of the Ship, or towards the Stern, 

ABa'G10N, a Proverb, a Circumlocution. CN 

ABALIENA“TION [in the Roman Law] a png of 
one's Right to another Perſon, or a making over an El- 
tate, Goods or Chattels by Sale, or due Courſe of Lay. 


To ABa/NDon [of abandonner, F.] to forſake utter- 


ly, to caſt off, alſo to give one's ſelf wholly up to ſome 
prevailing Vice, Paſſion, Luft, as an abandoned Wretch. 
Asa N DU [Old Law] whatſoever is confiſcated, ſe- 
queſtred or forfeited. 
$ewiſh Prieſts. 
ABA'pTISTON 4 * AÞaTT IS), 
ANABA'PTISTON "Avrafitworiso1, 
by Surgeons; a fart of es x5 . 
AB A RCV [Abartia, L. of Ager, Gr.] Infatiableneſs. 
To ABA“ RR [abapian, Sax. ] to make bare, uncover or 
diſcloſe. 2 
ABARNA'RE [of Aba nian, Sax. I to detect or diſcover 
any ſecret Crime. SOIT 
ABARTICULA'TION [in Anatomy] a good and apt Con- 
ſtruction of the Bones, by which they move ftrongly and 
cafily, or that Species of Articulation that has manifeſt 
Motion. 
To ABa'sz [4baiſer, F.] to bring down, to lower, to 
humble. | Wh | 
To ABASE [Sea Term] to lower or take in, as to lower 
or take in a Flag. p ; 
To ABa'sn [of esbahir, O. 
confounded. Hence 
ABA'SHMENT, Aſtoniſhment, Confuſion. 
ABATAME'NTUM [Law Word] an Entry by Interpo- 
fition, | : 
To ABA“T E [of abbatre, F.] properly to break down 
or deſtroy (in a common Senſe) is to diminiſh, to make 
or grow leſs. | | 
To ABaTE Lin Common Law] to diſable, defeat or 
overthrow; to come to nought, to be aboliſhed; alſo to 
be quaſhed or made of none effect, as 8 | 
To ABATE a Writ [in Lag] is to deſtroy it for a Time, 
thro' want of good Ground, or ſome other Defe&t; as the 
Appeal abateth by Couſenage, 1. e. the Accuſation is made 
void, or defcate4 by Deceit. 
To ABATE [in Horſemanſbip] is ſaid of a Horſe when he 


an Inſtru- 
ment uſed 


Fr.] to make aſhamed or 


works upon Curvets, putting his two Hind- legs to the Ground 


both at one time, and always obſerving the ſame Ex- 
actneſs. 5 | 
ABA'TEMENT C abaiſſement, F.] a leſſening ; alſo that 
which is abated in a Reckoning or Account. | 
ABA'TEMENT Lin Law] the Act of ahating, defeat- 
ing or diſabling; as the Abatement of a Writ, Sc. It 
allo ſignifies the 2 upon an Inheritance, by ſtepping 
in between the former Poſſeſſor and his next Heir. 
ABATEMENT of Honour [with Heralds] is an accident- 
al Mark, which being added to a Coat of Arms, the Dig- 
nity of it is abaſed, by reaſon of ſome Stain or diſhonour- 


able Quality of the Bearer. This Abatement is ſometimes 


* 
* 


an abſolute Reverſion or Overturning of the whole Eſcut- 
cheon, or elſe only a Mark of Diminution, as a Point dex- 
ter parted tenne, a Goar ſinifler, a Delf, &c. | 
An Aza'toR [in a Law Senſe] one who intrudes into 
Houſes or Land, that is void by the Death of the former 
Poſſeſſor, as yet not entered upon or taken up by his Heir. 


2 


ABATU'DE [Old Reccrds] any thing diminiſhed, 


A'BATURES [a Hunting Term] thoſe * or Graſs 
| 


which are thrown down by a Stag in his paſſing by. 

To ABA'Y 1 Buy a being prefixed] to ſuffer or pay 
To ABE'Y*'S dear for. O. | * 
AsBA [ RAR, Syr.] Father. 3 F 7% 

A'BBacy 2 [of *Apfaraa, Gr. Abbur-vome, Sax] 
A'BBATHY SY an Abbotſhip; alſo an Abbey, Mo- 
naſtery, or Convent. | | 
A'BBATIs [Old 
Stables, an Hoſtler. . bo 2 
A'BBEss [of AgBα Gr. Abudiyye, Sax. ] a Gover- 
neſs of Nuns, Mer ; | 


Records] an Avener or Steward of the 


an Sax. ] Behind, from the 


A'BANET. [ UJAN, H.] a ſort of Girdle worn by the 


| Leser 7 tof *ABCarda, Gr. Abbo nice, Gex. ] a Con- 


E v vent or Monaſtery, a Houle for religious 
Abs, anciently one > third of the belt Benefices in Eng = 


land, were by the Pope's Grant appropriated to Abbies, and 
other religious Houſes, which when they were diflolved by 
K. Henry VIII. and became Lay-Fees, there were 190 
diſſolved, whoſe Revenues were from 200 to 3500 l. per 
2 which at a Medium amounted to 28530co 1. per 
mm. | 
'A'v207 lot Abov, 8ax.] the chief Ruler of an Abbey; 
of which ſome in England wore Mitres, others were | 
Bifbop A'BBOTs, Abbots, whoſe Abbies have been ere&- 
ed into Biſhopricks. 
- Cardinal AB; BO TS, Abbots, who are alſo called Cardinals. 
Commendatory ABBOTS, or Abbots in Commendam, are 
Seculars, and do not perform any ſpiritual Offices, nor have 
any ſpiritual Juriſdiction over their Monks; altho' they 
have undergone the Tonſure, and are obliged by their 


Bulls to take the Orders when they come of Age. 


Oro ier d ABBOTS, are ſuch as bear the Crofics or Paſto- 
ral Staff. : 
Mitred ApBoTs, are ſo called, becauſe they wear a 
Mitre when they officiate, and are independent upon an 
Perſon but the Pope, being free from the Biſhop's Jucif- 
diction, and having the ſame Authority within their Borinds, 
that the Biſhop had; theſe mitred Abbots in England were 
alſo Lords of Parliament. | 
Regular ABBOTS, are real Monks or Religious, who 
have taken the Vows and wear the Habits. | 
To ABBRE'VIATE [abbreviare, L.] to abridge, or make 


* ſhorter. | 


ABBRE/VIATED [abbreviatus, L.] made ſhorter. . 

A8BREVIA'/TION, an expreſſing .a Thing in fewer 
Terms, L. 5 5 pgs 

ABBRE/VIATUKE: [Abbreviatura, L.] a ſhortening, as 
a Letter put for a Word es 

ABBREUVO1'R, a watering Place. Fr. 

A8BBREUVO1T'RS [with Maſons].the Joint or Juncture 
of two Stones, or the Interſtice or Space left between two 
Stones to put the Mortar in as they are laying. 

To AB88R1'DGE (of abbreger, F.] to make ſhorter, to * 
curtail. 1 5 bh 

A8BRO'CHMENT [in Lav] the foreſtalling a Market, f. e. 
the buying up or engroſſing Wares, before they are brought 
to a Marker or Fair, and ſelling them again by Retail. 
ABBU'TTALs [of aboutir, F. to limit or bound, or of 
butan, or onbudan, Sax. ] the Buttings and Boundings of 
Lands, Highways, Ec. either — the Eaſt, Weſt, 
North, or South, ſhewing how they lie in reſpect to other 
Places. | | 

 ABpeE'vENAM with. Aftrologers] the Head of the 12th 
Figure of the Heavens. 

3 E RIAN [of Abdera, where Democritus the laugh- 
ing Philoſopher lived] as Abderian Laughter, a fooliſh and 
frequent Laughter. | 

The A'BDdERITE, Democritus the Philoſopher. . 
To A'BpicATE | abdicatum, Sup. of abdicare, L. ] to 
renounce or reſign, to give over. 

ABD1ca'TION, the voluntary Act of abdicating, diſ- 
owning, renouncing, SC. 
© ABDICATION | in Law both Civil and Common] is 
uſed where there is no more than barely an implicit Re- 
nunciation; as when a Perſon does ſuch Actions as are al- 
together inconſiſtent with the Nature of his Truſt, in which 
Caſe he does in effect renounce it. 

ABpica'Tive [ abdicativus, L. ] belonging to Abdi- 
cation; alſo negative. | 

A'BDiT 2 L.] Hidden. Fs 

ABDiTO'/RIUM', a Place to hide and keep Goods, 
Plate, Money, Sc. in. O. Rec. | 

wy EN [of abdo, L. to hide, and omenium the 
Caul | | 
ABDOMEN [with Anatomifts] the lower Belly, that Part 
of the Belly which is between the Navel and the Privi- 
ties; the lowermoſt of the 3 Venters, or great Cavities, which 
contains the Stomach, Liver, Bladder, - Spleen, Guts, &*c, 

AsBpvu'cT1o [of ab from, and duco, L. to lead or draw] 


aà Term uſed by Anatomiſts when the Ends of the Bones 
ſtand at a great Diſtance in a Fracture. L. | 


 ABou'2TION, a drawing, leading, or carrying away. 
_ ABpucT1oN | with Logicians] an A ent leadi 
from the Concluſion to the Demonſtration of a Propoſition. 
As pufcrox minimi digiti | with Anatomifts] a Muſ- 
cle of the little Finger, which draws it from the reſt. It 


takes its Riſe from the Ligamentum #ranſverſale, and — i 
Ks Bo | „„ 
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ne of the . und from the fupeftor Pars To As fon [of Abtoan, dur to contirite} ſtay, or tarty = 

” 7 2 3 he firſt of theſe Originations — ends in a Place; n ſuffer or pay orbit 3 .. Sa 
at the ſuperior Part of the firſt Bone of the little Fin- 825 A'SI RCT [ abjefFus, L. 1. 6. caſt away] Mean, baſe, vile. n 

. forwards; the ſecond at the fame Part of the ſaid An A'sjsct [abjens, L.] a Perſon of no Eſteem of | 
— laterally ; the third is inſerted with the Tendon wn es ghd is Ay IE | 5 
of the Exteyſor mini mi digiti, to the upper End of the o ABjx'ct : [ abjeFatum, I.] to, caſt or put 
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Y third Bone of the little Finger. & To AB IRC TATER S away with Diſdain. 

1 A ABDUCTOR minimi digits pedis T with Aatomi 2 a An ABJjR'cTION 8 Labjectio, * ab; & Condition ' 
E | Muſcle of the little Toe, that ariſes from the —_ art A'BJECTNESS | Meanneſs, low Fittare, Vilenels. 

3 of the Os calcis, as alſo from the external Side of the Os A'z1ks [with Botanifts ] the Fir-tree, | 

WW. Metacarpi of the little Toe, and forming one Tendon at its ABIETI(NTRH [ abietines, L.] made of Fir. 3 

3 Inſertion to the ſuperior Part of the firſt Bone of the little AB1'Ga [ with Botaniffs) the Herb Ground-Pine. L. 

AB Toe, externally and laterally. Its Uſe is to draw it of AB“ Rs; 7 oy cot, a Thief who has ſtolen 

8 from the reſt. . ABrG#/vus many Cattle. 1 | 74 
1 ABDUCTOR Indicis [ with Anatomiſts ] a Muſcle of the - ABLLTIMENTS [of War] Habiliments, or all Sorts of 

2 Fore-finger, ariling fleſhy from the Os metacarpi, that ſuſ- Armour and warlike Stores. "Ws 

1 rains he Defias, and having joined one of the Lumbri- ABINTE'STATE \ [of ab Neg. and teſtatus, L.] an * 

WM cal Muſcles, is inſerted with it together with the Tendon ot Heir to a Man who died without a Will. ©  _ | 

I 2) the Abductor Polticis. The Uſe of it is to draw the Fore- AB1'symkisING [Old Law Term] properly a Forfei- 

Y finger from the reſt. | | ture; a being quit of Amercements or Fines for ſome 

4 As Duc rox Oculi [aan] a Muſcle of the Eye, Tranſgreſſion, that has been proved before a judge. 

E | , P ge 

Iz which draws it from the Noſe. It is alſo called Indignabun- To A'sgjuUGAT x [abjugatum, L. ] to unyoke, to uncouple. 

1 dus, becauſe it is made Uſe of in ſcornful Reſentments. To ABU RR [abjurare, L.] to forſwear, to diſclaim, 

% ABDuUCTOR. Pollicis S a Muſcle of the to renounce, or quit an Opinion, Subje&ion to a Gover- 

Y Thumb, which ariſing broad and fleſhy from the inter- nour, Prince, c. f | 

* nah Part of the Ligamentum tranſverſale Carpi, and deſcend- AB jURA“TION, a renouncing by Oath, c. 

CE ing becomes tendinous at its Implantation to the upper and ABIURATTON [Old caſtom I a ſworn Baniſhment ot 

4 external Part of the 2d Bone of the Thumb, and laterally leſ- quiing the. Land for Life, ſometime admitted inſtead of 


ſens itſelf. Its Uſe is to draw the Thumb from the Fingers. ath to Criminals, who having committed Murther, 
ABpucToOR Pollicis pedis [Anatomy ] a Muſcle of the could get to a Church, before : Th were apprehended, 
great Toe, It takes Riſe fleſhy internally and laterally, from whence they could not be brought to take their Trial 
trom the Os calcis, and. in half its Progreſs becoming ten- at Law; but cenfeſling their Crime before a Juſtice or Co- 
dinous, joins with another fleſhy Beginning, which ſprings roner, and abjuring the Kingdom, were at Liberty ; bur 
from the Os cuneifo-me majus, which ſuſtains the Os Me- were to carry a Croſs in their Hand, till they got out of 
zatarſ; of the great Toe, till laſtly they both making one the King's Dominions. _ | 
Tendon, are implanted to the external Part of the Os Se- To ABLA'cTaTE [ ablaFatum, L.] to wean from the | 
ſamoides of the great Toe laterally. Breaſt. a | 
ABDpUcTo'kts [with Anatomifts] abducent Muſcles, they ABLACTA'TION [with nurſery Gardeners] one of the 
are all thoſe which ſerve to open or pull. back divers Parts Methods of Grafting ; and according to the *Signification 
of the Body, as the Arms, Eyes, Legs, Lips, Noſtrils, Sc. of the Word, as it were a weaning of a Cyon by degrees 
 ABELi'TION, Abolition, the Licence granted to a cri- from its Mothers Stock, not cutting it off wholly from the 
minal Accuſer to forbear or deſiſt from further Proſecution, Stock, till it is firmly united to that on which it is grafted. 
ABEA'RING Behaviour, as fo be bound to 4 good Abea- ABLAQUEA'TION [ in Gardening] an uncovering or lay- 
ring, is to be bound to one's Behaviour, ing bare the Roots of Trees, to expoſe them to the Air, Rain 


ABECEDA'RIAN, a Teacher or Learner of the ABC, and Sun, in order to their greater Fertility the Year fol - 
ABECEDARY, Adjective, Pertaining to the Letters ABC, lowing. 


Subſtantive, alſo an Alphabet. ABLA'T10N, a taking away. L. 9 8 

1 A's RL E-Tree [with Botanifts] a finer kind of white Poplar. A'BLATIVE Caſe [with Grammarians] the laſt of the 4 
1 — ABEO'NA | of abeo, L. to go away] a Goddeſs of the Six Caſes of Nouns, Pronouns, Er. ; | | 

1 Romans, who, as they imagined, had the Power of making A'sLE [of Habilis, L.] capable to perform. © 
their going forth happy or my To A'BLEGATE | ablegatum, L.] to ſend abroad up- . 

A'sER [old Britiſþ] the Fall of a leſſer Water into a on ſome Employment; alſo to ſend a Perſon out of the | 
greater, as of a Brook into a River, a River into a Lake; Way that one is weaty of. * ; WO 
or Sea. The Mouth of a River; as Aberconway, &c. A'8LENEss [of Habilitaß, L.] Capableneſs to per- 2 

ABERE-MURDER | of abene apparent, and mopv, form, G. | | | 4 


Murder, Sax. ] plain or downright Murder, in Diſtinction ABLE/esy ['ApaeVia, Gr.] Want of Sight, natural 
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5 from Manſlaughter and Chance edley. Blindneſs, alſo Unadviſedneſs. 
5 ABE RRAN v 4 [of aberrans, L. ] a ſtraying, erring, ABL1GUR1'TION, a prodigal ſpending on Belly Cheer. 
ABERRA“TTION Y or wandring out of the TE ABLIGA“sON Sylveftre [with Botaniſti] the Flower Nar- 
: ABE'RRANT | aberrans, L.] ſtraying or wandring a- . cifſus or white Daffodil. L. | 
? way from. . Ha | To A'8LIGATE [abligatum, L.] to bind or tye up from. 
f As ERU'NCATED laberuncatus, L.] pulled up by the As LO CA! T io, a letting out to hire. 3 | 
, Roots, weeded. , : ToABLU/DE [ abludeve, .] to be unlike, to differ from; | A 
£ ABr'ssED [of abaiſſer, F. to depreſs] humbled. A'BLUENT [abluens, L.] waſhing away, cleanſing. 
5 To ABE(T [of Betan, Sax. ] to encourage, egg, or ſet ABLu'T1oN, a waſhing or rinſing. L: . 
on; alſo to maintain, back, or uphold; alſo to aid or aſſiſt. ABLUTION [in Pharmacy] the preparing of a Medicine 
ABE“ TMENT | Common Law] the Act of encouraging in any Liquor, to cleanſe it from its Dregs or any ill Quality, . | | 
or ſetting another to commit any Crime. ABNEGA'TION, a denying a Matter point blank. . 'Y 
ABE'TTER 6055 Beran, Sax.] one who adviſes, e ABNEGATION [with Divines] the renouncing ef Paſſions | 
=_ . ABE'TTOR & on, or aſſiſts any other Perſon in do- Pleaſures or Luſts. N | 
— ing any unlawful Act, as of Felony, Murder, Treaſon, &c. ABNoDaA'TioN [with Gardeners] the cutting away or I 
5 ABER“TTORS [ in Law] are alſo thoſe Perſons, who pruning off the Knobs and Knets from Trees. L. , Þ 
without Cauſe, procure others to ſue out falſe Appeals of ABNok'Mous [abnormis, I. Miſhapen, vaſt, huge. 7 Sas 5 
_ Felony or Murder againſt Perſons, that they may thereby - To Aro'Lisy Lablere, L.. abolir, . to deſtroy a k 
_ render them infamous: | thing after ſuch a manner, that no Footſteps of it remain; ; 


1 As EY ANG E [Law Term] as when Lands, Goods, to deface utterly, to reduce to nothing; al to repeal. 
4A | Tenements, & are only in Poſſe, or ExpeRation, and not ABO'LisHMENT [abolifſement, F.] a ee Oc. 
in Au, i. e. in the Intendment and Conſideration of the 'ApoL1'tion, the abſolute repealing of a Law of 
Law, they are faid to be in Abeyance. | Cuſtom, or the taking of it away intirely . 
8 ne RIA [of Algbittin, Iriſh] the Alphabet ABC, Asolir ion CLausterm] Leave granted by a Judge, 
3 c. | | 5 Sc. to a criminal Accuſer to forbear dier Proſecution of 
. - ABGREGA'TION, a Separation from the Flock. E. a Perſon accuſed, a5; 5 14 1 
5 2 Eero L.] to loath or hate. _  AgoLliTiON (in Metaphyſicks) the uttet Deſtruction of _ 
RENCE abborrens, L. Being. 2 : - 
ABHO'RRENCY 3 e eee Beaſt, the - 
Abo- 
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i] One of the four &to- 


Abo uasun [with Anatom 


machs of ruminant Animals, 7. e. ſuch as chew the Cud ; 


the other three are called Venter, Neticmlum, and Omaſum. 
" ABo'MINABLE [ abominari, according to the native 
Senſe of the Word, from ab and omen, L. ſignifies to ac- 
count a Thing for an ill Omen, or an unluc y Sign, and 
therefore to pray againſt it by certain Forms of Speech] to 
be abhorred, loathed or hate | 9 
To ABO MINAT E [ abominari, of ab and omen] pro- 
perly ſignifies to take a thing for an ill Sign or unlucky O- 
men; to pray againſt it, or wiſh the contrary, by certain 
Forms and Speeches, we uſe it for to abhor, hate or loath. 
 ABomina'Ti10N, a thing to be abhorr'd or loathed, 
a deteſtable thing. L. ws 3 
ABo0MINoO's E [ abominoſus, L.] full of Abomination. 
ABo0R1'GiNEs [of ab and origo] the People of Italy 


by Saturn, or ſuch- Nations as the Italians, who pretend to 


have been anciently without Original or Derivation from 
any other Nation or People. Mc 
ABoN 2 [with the ancient Britains] fignified a River, 
Av 4. and was a general Name for all Rivers. 
To Ag ORT [abortir, F. of ab and orior, L.] to miſ- 
carry, or bring forth the Fœtus, before it is arrived at its 
Maturity for Birth, 4 Y 
ABO RTION [of aborior, L. to riſe or ſpring up un- 
timely] the untimely Excluſion of the Fœtus, commonly 
called a Miſcarriage in Women. + | i 
ABO RTION | with Gardeners] a Term uſed of Fruits 


that are produced too early before their Time, as when 


Trees happening to be blaſted by noxious Winds, are ſubject 
to this Malzdy, never bringing their Fruit to Maturity. 

ABO'RTiON [| of aborter, F.] Miſcarriage in Women, 
or the bringing forth a Child before its Time, that is not in 
a Capacity to live. | | 
 Apgo'xTiIvE | abortivus, L.] pertaining to ſuch a Birth, 
ſtill-born, untimely, alſo that comes to nothing, as an ab- 
ortive Deſign. 

An ABo'kTivE, a ſort of fine Vellum made of the 
Skin of a Caſt-calf or Lamb. 

ABOo'RTIVENESs, Miſcarriage ; alſo Unſucceſsfulneſs. 

ABo'vs [of aboxtan, Sax. ] aloft, higher; alſo more 
than, as over and above. 3 | 
As or [of abodan, Sax.] round about, alſo near 
in Time and Place ; alſo ready, as about to go. 

ABou'TED [ with Gardeners] a Term uſed to denote 


that Trees are budded. It properl ſignifies a Swelling 
formed in the human Body, which has come to a Head os 
Abſceſs, and is applied to Trees, in that the Buds. of them 
do in like manner ariſe like ſmall Heads. 


ABRAcapDaA'Bka, this Word is a Spell or Charm, which 


is ſtill in Uſe and Eſteem with ſome ſuperſtitious Perſons, 
who pretend to do Wonders by it in the Cure of Agues 
and Fevers, which is to be written in the Form of a Tri- 


angle, decreaſing one Letter every Line till it comes to a 


Point; and the Illiterate write the Letters in Engliſ Cha- 
raters in the ſame Form. 
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A' RAC AR, a Name which Baſilides, an Heretick of the 
ſecond Century, gave to God, who he ſaid was the Author 
of 365, 4.e. the 365 Days in the Year, to which the Let- 
ters RNA RGRIR1NAR Abracadabra, are ſaid to amount 
The Author of this Superſtitition is ſaid to have lived in tlie 
Time of Adrian, and had its Name after Abraſan, or A- 
braxas | Apex Fus, Gr.] a Deity that the Author adored, 
this he made his ſupreme Deity, and aſcribed to him ſeve- 
ral petty ſubordinate Divinities, as 7 Angels, who prefided 


over the Heavens, and alſo according to the Number of 


Days in the Year, he held 365 Virtues or Powers, or de- 
N Intelligences, the Value of the Letters in the 
ord, according to the Greet Numbers made 365 thus, 
2 A B r A E A 2 OY 
1 * 2 art 60 1 200 
BRAHAM'S. BALM [in Botany] the Hemp. tree. 
To ABRA“ DER [| abradere, L. xn] hs off. r 


ABÞA'SION, a ſhaving off; alſo a razing or blotting out. 
ICE i . 


Ades hien (with Sorgen] a ſuperficial raiſing of the 
. 


junction with the middle Planet, and cuts off the Light of 'J 8 


wood, or Wormwood gent 
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| Aprasion, [in a Medicinal Senſe] the wearing away 
the natural Mucus, which covers the Membranes, parti- 
the Stomach and Guts, by EE or 


3 thoſe of 
ſharp Humours. _ 8 ; s 1 

ABRASION | with Philoſophers] that Matter which is 
worn off by Attrition of Bodies one againſt another. | 

ABRENUNCIA'TION, a renouncing or forſaking any 
thing entirely. F. of L. 5 | 

A'BR1c| with Chymiſfts] Sulphur.  _ PEO 
To ABk1'pG R [abreger, F.] to make ſhorter in Words, 
to contract, ſtill retaining the Senſe and Subſtance. H 

To ABRIDOER [in Law] to make a Declaration, or 
count ſhort, by leaving out Part of the Plaint or Demand, 
and praying that the Defendant may anſwer to the other. 

AB RI DGMENT | abregement, F] an abridging, Ec. 
wherein the leſs material Things are inſiſted on but briefly, 
and ſo the whole brought into a leſſer Compaſs ; an Epi- 
tome or ſhort Account of a Matter; a Summary or ſhort 
Account of the Matter of a Book. _ | 

ABRIDGMENT { of account, &c; in Law] is the ma- 
king it ſhorter by ab Qing ſome of its Circumſtances. 

BROCAME/NTUM See Abbrochment. 25, 

To A'BROGATE [| abrogatum, Sup, of abrogare, L. 
to diſannul or aboliſh, eſpecially to repeal or make a Law | 
void, which was before in Force. 4 

ABROGA'TION, a diſannulling, Sc. L. f 

As RO OD [of bnevan, Sax.] as to fit abrood as an I 
Hen on Eggs, to cheriſh, 4M 

ABROTAN1'TEsS. ["ApBpgrorirus, Gr. ] Wine made of 
Southernwood. | 


* Ge 


Section, thus Vb or VB are the 
Abſciſſæ in this Figure. Some Wri. 
ters call theſe the Intercepted Axes or 
intercepted Diameters. . 
ABsc1/ss10N [of ab and ſcinds, to cut] a cutting off. E. 
ABsSC1ssSION L with Afrologers ] a Term uſed, when 
three Planets being within the Bounds of their Orbs, and 
in different Degrees of the Sign; the third comes to a Con- 


the firſt, | 
To ABsco'ND [ abſcendere, L.] to hide one's ſelf. 
A'ss ENT | abſens, L.] that is out of the Way, miſs- 
ing or wanting. MO - 
o A'ssENT one's ſelf, to be voluntarily abſent, not Eo. 
to appear, to keep out of the Way. I 
ABSENTA'NEOUs Cabſentaneus, L. ] pertaining to Ab- 
ſence, done in Abſence. | . 1 88 
ABSENTEE's, a Parliament held in Dublin the 28th 
of Henry VIII. | 
ABSI'NTHIATED [ abſembiatus, L. ] mitigled with 
Wormwood. | 3 | 
ABSINTHIO'MENON ee Gr.] Southern- 
e. | 


ABS1'NTHITES L Apr, Gr. ] Wine made of 
 Wormwoed. + | | | 
AB$1/NTHIUM LAN, Gr.] Wormwood. 
' A'Bs1s 37 N Gr.] the bowed or arched Roof of a 
A'eps1s S Room, Houſe, Oven, &c. alſo the Ring or 
Compaſs of a Wheel. | | | | | 
ABs1s [ape Aftronomy] is when the Planets moving to 
Aes1is & their higheſt or loweſt Places<are at a 9.3 - 
the high Abſes being called the Apogæum, and the low 
ſis the Perigeum, - i 
To Aps1'sT [abſiftere, L.] to ceaſe or leave off. 
ABSOLR “TE [abſoletus, L. ] out of Uſe, negledted. We > 
ABSO'LVATORY [of ahſolutorius, L. ] pertaining to 
a Diſcharge or Acquittaiuñulu. 
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or independent on another; alſo ha ing Perfection in itſelf 

| alſo arbitra yx. 1. 
— (with: Grammarian] without Regimen or 
vermm bl tive 4 Nine. 4 
1 1 hr — Ae. A Grammarians] ſuch Ad- 


| jeftives as are in the Policive Degree, as great, linie, low, 


R Nouns Suh tant. ſuch Nouns whole Signi 

Seis iir a ſimple — as 4 Man; 4 Horſe, Earth, 
Air, &. : Ki » | 
\B. = [in Theology] is ſometimes uſed to denote a 
Thing Teng — ap Conſe, in which Scuſe God is ab- 

lute. WY 2142. 

P A8$OLUTE is alfo uſed to ſignifie free from Conditions, 
as the Decrees of God are ſaid to be abſolute in Reſpect to 


8 x [with Rom aniſti] is uſed in Oppoſition to 


Declaratory, as they hold that a Prieſt can forgive vitis ab- 


folutely ; but the Proteſtants ſay only declaratively and 
iniſterially. 
ates Eftate [in Law] an Eftate free from all 
manner of Conditions aud Incumbrances. ; 
AB8$0LUTE Equation [with Aftronomers] is the Aggee- 
gation or Sum of the Eccentrick, and Optick Equations. 
ABSOLUTE ' Gravity {Phileſ. and Mech.| that Property 
in Bodies, by which they are ſaid to weigh 1o much, no 
Regard being had to any Circumſtances or Modification, 
us always is as the Quantity of Matter contained in it 
AB$0LUTE Motion, ſigniſies the Change of Place in any 
ing Body. | 
1 Numbers [Algebra] a Number which poſ- 
ſeſſes one intire Part or Side of. an Equation, and is al- 
ways a known Quantity, and the Rectangle or Solid un- 
der che unknown Roots in Quadraticks and Cubic, thus 
in this Equation ; a a 16 a == 36. the abſolute Num- 
ber is 36, which is equal to the Produtt of the two Roots 
or Values, multiplied one into another; this is called alſo 
Homogeneum Comparations, by Vieta. . 
A8$OLUTE Place, is that Part of infinite and immove- 
able Space, that any Body poſſeſſes. N : 
ABSOLUTE Space [with Philoſophers ] 1s Space, which 
being conſider'd in its own Nature, without having any 


| Regard co any external Thing, continues always the ſame, 


and is immoveable. 
 A's>0LUTELY [abfolute, L.] after an abſolute manner. 

ABSOLUTELY [with Logicians] is uſed of the Terms of 
a Propoſition, that is without Relation to any Thing elſe. 

AB:OLUTELY [in Oppoſition to Terms and Condi- 
tions] as God is ſaid not to forgive Men their Sins abſolute- 
ly ; but upon Condition of Repentance, and future A- 
mendment of Life. +) | 

ABSOLUTELY {with Geometricians] is uſed to ſigni 
intirely, com * as a Circle or Sphere is ſaid to be ab- 
ſolutely was in Contradiſtinction to a Figure that is part- 
ly to, as an Oval, a Spheroid, Epc. | 

AB:0LU'TION, a Pardoning, Remiſſion or Forgive- 
neſs of Sins, pronounced by a Prieſt, &c, 

ABSOLUT1ON [in the Caron-Law] 3 Juridical Act, 
whereby a Prieſt as a Judge, and by Virtue of a Power 
delegated to him from Chriſt, -remits Sins. 

ABSOLUTION (in the Civil Law] ſignifies a definitive 
Sentence, whereby a Man accuſed of any Crime is ac- 

uitted. - | 
1 Assoruriox [in the Reformed Churches] is uſually un- 
derſtood of a Sentence by which a Perfon ſtands Excom- 


municated, is freed or releaſed from the Excommunication. 


ABOLUTO'RIUM [with Phyſicians] an abſolute Re- 
medy, or moſt effectual Medicine; alſo a certain Cure or 
perfect Recovery, L. | | 


A'BSOLUTENESS)\ [of abſolu, F. abſolutus, L.] Arbi- 
trarineſs, Freedom from Conditions, c. 
eee abſonans, L. diſagreeing from the 
A'ssONOUS & Labſonus, L. Purpoſe, abſurd. 
ABSONARE [Old Law Records] to deteſt and avoid. 
o Ags0'RB [with Gardeners, &c.] is a Term ap- 


ply d to thoſe greedy Branches, that growing on Fruit- 


nutritious Juice, that they ſtand in Need of for their Nou- 
tiſhment and Agen en. ; wa 


ABSORB [abſorbere, L.] to ſup or ſwallow u | 
your, to conſume; to 2 — 5 | # Bur on 
ABs0'&pT [abſorptus, L.] ſupped R 

Ass Oo'RBEKNTS [ abſorbentia, L.] Medicines which 


15 and qualify te rn the Body, by im- 


or ſupping them up. 


k.. I..). five ibm. the. Power bf, 


Fi 


up and rob the other Branches of the 
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Ass chf Hoc, UL. e., without this) Words of Ereep- 
tion made Uſe of + Traverſe. . 1 | OY HP 
To ABST Al x [abftinere, L. Jo forbear, to keep from; 
I properly ſaid of one 
Wine; mogerate, temperate in Diet. 
ABsTEIN TIN Len Law] a keeping or with- 
holding an Heir * —— 1 ge — nheritance. 
ABSTE"RGENT | #6ftergens, L.,] cleanſing. ; 
ABSTERGENTS {| with Phyſiczans ] Malicine of a 
cleanſing or ſcowring Quality. 
ABSTE'RSION, à Wiping wy: een 
ABSTE/RSIVE enen, L.] pertaining to wipitig 
away; alſo the ſame as Abſtergent. ar. 
Ass TRRSIVR Medicines, ſuch as are uſed to clear the 
Skin and outward Parts of the Body from Filth. 
'BSTINENCE [abſtinentia, Lf an abſtaining from 
Food, Drink, Pleaſures, Luſts, &c. | | 4 
A'8STINENT [abſtinens,; L.] refraihing from, or mo- 
derately uſing, Wine, Food, Ge. 2 
ABSTO'KTED [of abs and iortus, L.] wrung or wreſt- 
ed from by Violence. 2 
A'BsTRACT [abftraftum, Sup. of abſtrabere, L.]! a 
ſhort Draught or Copy of an original Writing; the 
Abridgment of a Book: Record, &c. 
| ABSTRACT [with Logicians] any Quality, as it is 
conſidered apart, without Regard had to its Concrete or 


Subject. 5 | 
1 in Pbiloſepby] that which is ſeparated 
from ſome other Thing by an Operation ef the Mind call- 
ed Abſtraction. | | 
An ABsTR.ACT Lea, is ſome ſimple Idea, detach'd and 
ſeparated from any particular on or complex Idea, for 
the ſake of viewing and conſidering it more diſtinctly, 
as it is in itſelf, its own Nature, &c. | 
To- AB:TRACT Na, L.] to draw away from, 
to take from or out | 
ABSTRA'CT Numbers ¶ with Arithmeticians] ſuch as are 
conſidered as pure Numbers, wichout being apply'd to 
any Subject. a 
AB. TRA'CTED Mathematicks, is uſed in Oppoſition to 
mix'd Mathematicks ; the former ſignifying pure Arithme- 
tick, Geometry or Algebra, * | 
ABSTRA'CTED Nouns Subſtantives | with Grammarians, 
&c,] are ſuch Nouns as denote a Thing; the Exiſtence 
of which is real, and in the Nature of the Thing; bur 
ſubſiſts only in the Underſtanding ; as Humanity, Truth, 
Vigilance, &c. - | | | 
nnn [of abſtractus, L.] by way of abs 
act. 5 
ABSTRA'CTIv & [ abſt, act iu, L. ] that dale be ab- 
ſtrated or drawi from. bY. 
ABSTRA'CTION; Cin Philoſophy} is an 3 ** of the 
Mind, whereby it ſeparates Things natutally conjun& or 
exiſting together, and forms and conſiders Ideas of Thi 
thus ſeparated, A Power or Faculty which is peculiar to 
the Mind of Man, in Contradiſtinction to the natural Ca- 
pacity of brute Beaſts; by the Help of which Faculty he 
can make his Ideas, or ee relating to particular 
Things, to become general Repreſentatives all of the ſame 
kind. Thus if the Five * to a Man Whirenefs in a 
Wall, he can conſider abſtractedly that CLARE of White- 
neſs, and find it attributable to many other Things, and 
8 1 it from them; as Snow, Milk, 
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, Sc. | 
ABSTRI'CTED Cabffrictus, L.] looſened, unbound. 
To ABsTR1NGE [| Abſtringere, L.] to unbind or looſen, 
To A3sTRU'pt [ Abfirudere, L.] to thruſt or puſh away, 

or from, — LP | 

— ABsSTRU'sE [ Abſtruſus, L.] obſcure, dark, not eaſy to 

be underſtood, deep, hidden, or far removed from the 

common Apprehenſions or Ways of conceiving, | 
ABsTRU'SENEss T Obſcurity in Meanirig; Unintelli- 
ABSTRU/SITY ibleneſs. | 
ABsU'RD [ Abſurdus, L.] not agreeable to Reaſon ot 
common Senſe, or that thwarts qr goes contrary to the 
ecmmon Notions and Kpprihenſions of Men; imperti- 
nent, ſilly, fooliſh. | | 
ABSU'RDNESS 184 urditas, L.] Diſagreeableneſs to 
ABsU'RDITY eaſott, Impertinence, Folly ; an 
— G Offence againſt ſome generally allowed Truth or 
rinciple. EY | , = 
Azu/NDANCE [ Abiwllantia, LL] great Plenty. 
ABU'NDANT |[ Abundans, L. a 7 ; red 1 
ABUNDANT Numbers [ with Arithineticians] ſuch Num- 
bers, whoſe aliquot Parts added „ make more than 
the whole Number, of which are Patts; as zo; whoſe + 
Miquet Patts are 10, 5, 4, 2, 1, and make aaf and 12, 
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whole aliqitet Parts are 6, 4, 3, 4. 1, which added to- 


gether, make 16. 


Ass R [Abaſus, L.] the irregular or ill Ufe of a 


Thing, or ſomething introduced contrary to the propet 


Order and Intention of it; Affront. 


Self Asus E, the Crime called otherwiſe, Self- Pollu- 


To Azv'ss [Abuſum of Abuti, L.] To make a bad 
uſe of, to mifuſe, to affront, or do one an — 
AsBu's10, The abuſing or miſuſing of a Thing, L 
Asus 10 [in Rhetorick | a Figure, the ſame as Catachreſi 
Asus vk [ Abufreus, L.] Affrontive, offenſive, in- 
ious. 
. SIVENEss, Offenſiveneſs, Affrontingneſs, Ec. 
To ABv'T [of Aleutir, F.] To bound or border 
* g — a | 
BU/TALS , by. 
17 1 a See Wa. | 
ABUTTI'LLON [ with Botaniffs] yellow Mallows. 
ABy'sMAL, Pertaining to an Abyſs. _ * 
 A'Byss U Sue, 75 A bottomleſs Pit or Gulf, or 


any prodigious Deep where no Bottom can be found; 


or is ſuppoſed to have no Bottom; a vaſt unfathomable 
Depth of Waters, ſuch as is ſuppoſed to be incloſed in 
the Bowels of the Eartn ns. he | 
ABYsS$SI'NEs, A People of Ethiopia, who are Chriſtians 
of the Greek Church. 
Ac a the Beginning or End of a Name of a Town 
Ak or Place is the Saxen Word (ac) which ſig- 
Ax 18 nifies an Oak, and generally denotes the Place 
to take its Name of Oak, as on is as much as to ſay Oak- 
Town, and Auſtin's ac, ,uſtin's-Oak ; and as for the Names 
of Perſons of the ſame Form, they are for the moſt part 
derived from the Places of their Birth, or ſome Atchieye- 
ment there, n | 
Acacia [ with Botanifts] the Name of a Shrub, or 
the Gum of Acacia, called alſo the binding Bean- tree. 
Rob aca'cia, Conſerve of Sloes, which is uſed inſtead 
of the true Acacia. : 
A*cacy LAxaxla, Gr.] Innocence, a being free from 
Malice. £ : 
AcADE'MICKS ["AxaSupuroi, Gr. ] the Diſciples of Plato, 
who were ſo named, becauſe they ſtudied in the publick 
Schoof, called Academia, a famous School, not far from 
Athens, built and planted with Trees, as others ſay from 
Cadmus the Phenician; others from Academius who built it, 
whoſe great Dogma was Unum ſcio quod nihil ſcio, i. e. 1 
know this one Thing, that I know nothing: A Se& of 
Sceptical Philoſophers, who taught that all Things were 
uncertain; and that Men ought to doubt of all Things, 
and believe nothing. . | | 
Acapr'wicks @ A Name now ufed for Members of mo- 
 Aca'DEMISTS dern Academies, or inſtituted Socie- 
ties of learned Perſons, . | . 
 Aca'peny LA M/, as ſome will of & the heal 
ing, and e the People] An Univerſity ; a Place 
where Perſons are taught the liberal Arts and Sciences, Oc. 


It is alſo uſed for a particular 7 x of ingenious Perſons, 


eſtabliſhed for the Improvement of Learning, &c. 
A'cADENY, is allo now uſed for a ſort of Collegiate 
School or Seminary, where young Perſons are inſtructed in 


a private Way, in the liberal Arts and Sciences, as thoſe | 


of the Nonconformiſts, _ | 
Acapeny | of Horſemanſip] is alſo, uſed to ſignify a 

Riding-School, a Place where Perſons are taught to Ride 

the Great Horſe, and other Exerciſes, as Fencing, Qs. 

» Acad, [with Cymiſts | Vinegar. | 
Acaly'eur ['Azaxvpr, Gr.] the Sea Nettle, or great 

ſtinging Nettle, E. | 
AcA'L1a [ with Betanifis] the Wall-Flower, L. 

Ac Axa EOUS [| of «xa to ſharpen, or rather d 

a Thorn] prickly ; pertaining to all Plants of the Thiſtle 

kind, ſometimes alſo the prominent Parts of Animals. 
AcANTA'BOLUS [*Arar]apoa@r, of d b a Thorn, 

and B&aaw to caſt out, Gr.] a Surgeon's Inſtrument, reſem- 


bling a pair of Pincers, to extract any Thing that may h 
pen to ick in the Oe ſophagus. 5 ws 3 


DR ACcA'NTHA [ Axa, Gr.] a Thorn, Brier or Bram- 
3 | | 


Aca'NTHA [with Anatomifts] the moſt backward Pro- 
tuberance or Knob of the Fertebra's of the Back, other- 


wiſe called Spina dorſi. | | 
 ACANTHALEU'CE |[ *AxarvaxtYxy, Gr.] the white 


Thorn, L. | 
Aca'NTHION [*AudrSio, Gr. ] the Oat-Thiſtle. 
ACcA'NTHATOFIA'RIA, Tragacanth or Dragant, L. 


Juice, contained in the Top of Pellitory 


breeding in 
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| Aci/aruresſAzwmnt; Gr a feet and pleaſant 
or IVy, 1. 
Ac AN THIS | with Botanifts |} the Herb n. v 


vc 


Aca\nTtHus FPANο -, Gr.] the Herb Bears-breech; © 


Bears-foot ot Brank-urſine. - i1 


_ N'caron, [Axapyy Gr] the Plant Wild-Myrtle or... 
Gow; alſo Butcher s-hHfEõον m. were 


A r the Hand- worm; a ſmall Worm 
ax. : | 
A'carus ["Axar@®; Gr.] a Muſhroom or Toad-ſtool. 
Aca'rey | acarfia, L. of *Axapaia, of a privat. 
and xagn>s, Gr. Fruit] Unfruitfulneſs, Barrenneſs. 
Ac ATALE'CTOS [Azzrdamt&,Gr. ] A Verſe 
AcATALE'cTick VerſeS exactly perfect, in which 
there is not one Syllable roo much, or roo little, | 
AcaTALE/epTICK [ of Axe, Gr.] incompre- 
henſible. [ 2 3 | | 
 AcaTaLE'psy | acatalepfa, L. of *Ayuaraaubia, Gr. 
Incomprehenſibleneſs. - | n 2 i J 
AcATA'Lis ["Axa]zas, Gr.] the lefler kind of Juni- 
per, L. Botan. | 
AcaT#'ka [*Arxaliea, Gr.] the greater Juniper - Tree. 
Aca'tTERyY [in the King's Houſhold ] a fort of Check 


between the Clerks of the King's Kitchen, and Surveyor. 


AcATHAR:1'A ['ArzaSapria of a neg. and zue 
Gr, to purge or cleanſe } that Filth or Im purity in a diſeali d 
Body; which is not * purged oft. 

Acau'L1s 7 [ with Botaniſts ] a Term uſed of Plants that 

Acau'ios 8 ſeem to want >talks, - whole Flower 
creeps on the Ground, 

Accaeita'RE [Law Word) to pay Relief to the chief 
Lord. 

Acc A' Tru [ Law Word] Relief due to Lords of the 
Manours. : | | 

AccEDAS AD CURIAM, a Writ difected to the Sheriff, 
requiring him to go to the Court of ſome Lord or Franchiſe, 
where any falſe Judgment is ſuppoſed to have been made 
in any Suit ina Court of Record, that a Record may be 
made of the ſame Suit there, and certified into the King's 
Court. „ | | 

AccEDAS AD VICE COMITEM, a Writ directed to 
the Coroner, requiring him to deliver a Writ to the Sheriff, 
who having had a Pone delivered to him, ſuppreſſes it. 

To Acc“ DE | accedere, L.] to come to, to draw near 
to, to enter into. 

To Accs'/LERATE | Accelerare, L.] to haſten, to 
quicken, or put on. 


ACCELERATED Motion [in Mechanicks] a Motion 


which receives continual Increments or Acceſſions of Ve- 
locity. | | | 

4 ELFRA'TION, a Haſtening, &c. 4 

AccELERATION | with Phi laſopbers ] a continual In- 
creaſe of Motion in any heavy Bodies tending towards the 
Center of the Earth, b 4 of Gravity. 

AccELERATION | with the ancient Aflronomers] a 
Term uſed in reſpect te the fixed Stars, and ſignified the 
Difference between the Revolution of the Primum Mobile, 
and the Solar Revolution, which was computed at 3 Mi- 
nutes and 56 Seconds. : 

AccELERATO'/REsS [ Anatomy] certain Muſcles fo cal- 
led of -accelerandi, i. e. haſtening. | 

AccELERATOREsS Urine . Anatomiſts] a Pair 
of Muſcles 8 to the Penis, they ariſe fleſhy from 
the upper Part of the Urethra, as it paſſes under the Os 
pubis, and are inſerted on each Side of the Corpora caver- 
noſa Penis ; the Uſe of which is to expedite the Paſſage of 
the Urine and Genitura, | 

To AccE ND LAccendere, L.] To kindle, to ſet on 
fire, | 

Accrns1oN [ Phileſophy] the in-kindling or ſetting 
any natural Body on fire. | 

A'ccenT | Accentus, L.] Tone, Tenor, Tune, the 


Riſing or Falling of the Voice, or a Tone and Manner of | 


Pronunciation contracted from the Country in which a 
Perſon was bred or reſided a conſiderable time. 

Acc kN [wich Rhetoricians] a Tone or Modulation of 
the Voice, uſed ſometimes to denote the Intention of the 
youu or Speaker, to give a good or ill Signification to his 

ords, Wee 4 

Grave Acc ENT [with Gram] is this Mark (' ) over 
a Vowel, to ſhew that the Voice is to be depreſs d. | 


Acute AccENT is this Mark (“) over a Vowel, to 


ſhew that the Voice is to be raiſed. _ "TOLD 
Circumfles ACCENT is this Mark () over a Vowel, 


in Greek, and points out a kind of Undulation f the 
3 The 


Voice. | 
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71 Long Acc ur [in Segen, J ſhow that fe Voice 
22 * Vote d bas that Mark, ard is ex- 


preſſed thus (xx [in Grammer) ſhews that the Time 
of pronouncing ought to be ſhort, and is marked thus () 
kur [in Muſick] a certain Modulation or Warb- 
ling of the Voice, to, expreſs the Paſhons either naturally 
rtificially. * i | 
1 a one of Three Singers in Parts 
To Acct/NTUATE [ accentuatum, L. | to pronounce in 
reading ot ſpeaking according to the Accent. h 
AcceNTUA'TION, a pronouncing or marking a Word, 
ſo as to lay a of the Voice upun the right Vowel or 
Syllable. | aw... 5 
; To EEE Aer of accipere, L.] To receive 
favourably or kindly. | 
W be L. ] that may be favour- 
ably, or kindly received, c. agreeable, 2582 
Als EPTABLENESS, Agreeableneſs, Pleaſaritneſs, Sc. 
Acck'rTANCER, An accepting or receiving favourably 
or kindly, 1 i | 
Acc k TAN 5 ſin Law] a tacit agreeing to ſo 
AcckrTA“TION S former Act done by anothet 
which might have been undone or avoided, if ſuch Ac 
ceptance had not been: Thus if a Man and his Wife, 
fiezed of Land in Right of his Wife, do join in making 
a Leaſe by Deed, — Rent; the Husband dying 
the Wife receives or accepts of the Rent, the Leaſe ſhall 
be made good by this — nund in her, aud ſhall bar 
her from bringing the Writ cui in vita, againſt the Te- 
nant, | | 
AccEeTA'Tion [ with Gram.] the received Meaning 
of a Word, or the Senſe in which it is uſually taken. 
ACCEPTILA'TION [Civil Law] a Diſcharge from the 
Creditor to the Debtor; the ſame as au Acquittance in the 
Common Lav. . 25 
Acck'ss [ Acceſſus, L.] Admittance, Approach or 
Paſſage to a Place or Perſon. 
Acck'ss [Old Englih] an Ague, the Fit of an Ague 
or Fever. | | | | 
Accz'ss18Ls [ Acceſſbilis, L.] Something that may be 
approached, or that Acceſs may be had to. 
AccrssIBLE Height, is either that which may be 
meaſured mechanically by applying a Meaſure to it; or elſe 
it is an Height whoſe Foot or Baſe can be approached to 
and from thence a Length meaſured on the Ground. 
"= | Accr'sslon, Addition or Increaſe ; alſo coming to, 
8 as the coming of a King to the Crown. 
. = Acck'ssiox | with Phyſicians] the Fit or Time of being 
1 worſt in any Intermittent; the ſame as Paroxyſmus. 
ALccESssoRVY [by Statute] a Perſon, who encourages, 
adviſes, or conceals an Offender, who is guilty of Felony 
by Statute, 


__ o 


- 


4 


termed, from Dr. Willis, its Inventor. It ariſes from the 
the Neck, and aſcends to the Head ; and havi 
tered the Skull, it paſſes out of it again, an 
ſpent on the Muſculus Trapezius, 
A'/ccetsSORY in Civil Lau] an 
A'ccESSARY 8 R 
although it be 1 
from a Houſe to be laid on again, they are an Acceſſary, 
if the Houſe be to be ſold OE; 
A'ccESSORY 801 m mon Lau] A Perſon guilty of 
A'ccESSARY Felony, though not principally, but 
by Participation, as Advice, Command, Concealment, Aid- 
ing bs ing; and this may be either before or after the 
act. 
A'cciptncs [ Accidentia, L.] A little Book, con- 
Taining the firſt Principles of the Latin Tongue. 
PER ACCIDENS 
not follow from the 


there en- 


is totally 
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ature of the Thing, but from ſome 


3 - . accidental Quality of it. ö | INE 
Y A*CcIDENT | Accidens, L.] A Caſualty or Chance; or 


2 contingent Effect, or ſomething produced caſually and 
* without any Fore- knowledge or Deſtination of it in th 
Agent that produced it, or to whom it happens. 


—— (with Logicians] is taken in a three-fold 


1. In 


- Whatever does not really belong to a Thing, but only ca- 
Pocket, Sc. | 
2, Many Qualities are termed: Accid 11 — 
 Gifingion wo N nh I ome) 


* 
oy * 
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Acc kssolRIUS Willifii [ with Anatomiſts] a Nerve ſo 
Medulla Spinalis, about the r of the ſixth Pair of 


with Philoſophers] that which does 


Oppoſition to the Eſſence of a Thing, for 
ſually ; as the Clothes a Perſon wears, the Money in his - 


eſſential Properties of any Subje& ; be- 
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Cauſe they an there tice eſſentially, but decidentally. This che 
Schoolmen call accidens predicabile, and it implies a com- 


men Quality, which; may or may not be in any SubjeRt ; | 


as Whitenels in a Wall, &c. 


. A Thing is called an Accident. in Oppoſition to 


Su ſtance, when it is in its Eſſence or Nature to ſubſiſt in, 


inhere, or cleave to ſome Subſtance, and cannot be alone. 
This they alſo call accidens predicamentale, and in this 


Senſe the laſt nine Predicaments are called Accidents or it 


is thus with all Qualitics whatſoever, . AR 

A Thing is alſo requently ſtiled an Accident, in Refe- 
rence to its Cauſe, or at leaſt as to our Knowledge of it, 
and by this an Effect either caſually produced, or which 
appears to have been ſo to us, is commonly underſtood, = 

Common AccIDENTs [with Logictans ] is the fifth of the 
univerſal Ideas, and are when the Object is a true Mode, 
which may be ſeparated at. leaſt by the Mind, from the 
Thing of which it is ſaid ta be an Kccident, and yet the 
Idea of that Thing ſhall not be deſtroyed ; as round, bard, 
Juſt, prudent, &c. n | | | 

Entitive AccibenTs [in Metaphyſicks ] are either pri- 


io xxrs, ate ſuch as are abſolute, 


titive ACCIDENT {with Logicians] is Re- 
ion. "PD Pa, Se YA 
Modi ficative entitive AccipeEnTs [with' Metaphyſicians] 


are quando (when), bi (where), ſitus (Situation), babitus 


(Habit). | 
Predicable Ac ci RN T [with Logicians] implies a com- 
mon Quality, which may be, or may not be in the Sub- 
ject, as a particular Colour, as Redneſs in a Wall, Se. 
Predicamental AccipDENT.|[ with ogicians | is when it 
is in its Eſſence or Nature to ſubſiſt in, inhere or cleave 
to ſome Subſtance, and cannot be alone, Ws. 
AccipexT [ with Phyſicians] is ſuch as does not flow 
immediately from firtt Cauſe; but from caſual Inter- 
poſitions : Some uſe the Expreſſion in much the ſame Senſe 
as SymP:om. _ | 


Abſolute Accibkxr [with Roman Cath I'cks] is an 


Accident which does, or may poſſihly ſubſiſt, at leaſt mi- 
raculouſly, or by ſome ſupernatural Power, without a Sub- 
jet. | : 

- AccipenTs [in Heraldry] are the principal Points 


in an Eſcutcheon. 


AcciDEnTs [ with Afrologers] are the moſt remarkable 


Chances that have happened to a Man in the Courſe of his 


Life; as a great Sickneſs at ſuch a Year, an extraordinary 
Fortune another Y ear, and at another Time an imminent 
Danger. | 

Accips/NTAL: [Accidentalis, L.] pertaining to Ac- 
cidents, happening by chance. | 3 

Acclo EA TAL Dignities and Debilities [with Aſtrolo- 
gers | certain caſual Affectiotis or Diſpoſitions of the Planets, 
by which they are ſtrengthened or weakened, on account 
of their being in ſuch a Houſe of the Figure. : 


* 


AccIDENTAL Point: [ in Perſpectiue] a Point in the Ho- 
rizontal Line, where Lines parallel among themſelves do 
meet, though they are not perpendicular to the Figure, 

AccipE'NTALNESs [of accidentalis, L. ] the happening 


by chance. 3 
acciditas, L.] Slothful. 


Acci' Dir y On 
Acc1'pious [| atcidivs, L.] SlothfulneGG. \._ | 
Acc Nr [ accinus, L. I girded, prepared, ready. 
 Acc1'eiENT | accipiens, L. ] receiving; alſo a Receivet. 
AccieITRI'NA E Botany | the Herb Hawk-weed. 
AccLA1'm, Acclamation. * Milton, | 
AccLAMaA'TION, a Shouting of the People for Joy 3 

oo reſſing their Applauſe, Eſteem or Approbation ot any 

ing. | 


aſcendens, e 

AccLi'vity [ 4eclivitas, L. J is a 
Steepneſs reckoned upwards en a Slope, 
Declivity is a Steepneſs downwards; thus | 
BA is an Acclivity, and A B a Declivity. 
: Accii/vous (orelivit, L.] | riſing up- B 
wards, ſtee | 


, 


A 


+ 4. 0 


nailed or priced in Shooing. 
Parts to till tlie Land. 3 
ping and Colling, a Ceremony anciently uſed in the con · 
e 


rring of Knighthood. "DLL 
A'ccoLRENT [|gccolens, L.] dwelling bard 


AccLivis [in Anatomy] a Muſcle called alſo Obliquus 


p up. rm 
AccLoYED | with Farrieri] is ſaid of a Horſe that is 
A'ccoLa, an Husbandman that comes from other | 
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| To Acto'#M 0017 £ [| attomnibdiye” L. to provide 


for, or furniſh with; to agree or compoſe a Difference, ro 
fit tb, to adjnft,” to apply. ee - 1 
Jo Accommopartr [with Grmetvicians) to adapt or 


fit a Line br Eigute into a Circle, &, according as the 


Conditions of the Propoſition or Problem do require, _ _ 
AccommonA'Tion, an adapting, fitting, adjuſting, 

c. alſo the Compofure or putting an Bad to a rence, 

Quarrel, &c, alſo Convenience. | | n 

Accouuopar fox [in Philoſophy] the Application of 
one Thing by Analogy to another. | | 
- AccoMpPANIMENT, ſomething attending'or added as 
a Circumſtance to another, either by the way of Ornament, 
or for the ſake of Symmetry, or the like, | 

AccoOMPANIMENTS Cin Heraldry) are all ſuch Things 
as are applied about the Shield, by way of Ornament, as 
the Belt, Mantlmgs, Supporters, Sr. | 

To Acco'mrany | accompagner, F.] to go or come 
with, to wait on, to keep Company with. | 

An Ac:o'myLics [ Cmplice, . ] one who has a Han 
in a Matter, of who is privy to the ſame Crime or Deſign 
with another. 

To Acco ulis [accomplir, F.] to perform, finiſh 
or fulfil ; alſo to execute or bring a Matter or Thing to 
Perfection. 1 | — 

A Perſon well Acco rs HED, one who has extraordi- 
nary Parts, and has acquired great Accompliſaments in 
Learning. ; | . | 

Acco'MPLISHMENT [| accompliſſement, F.] the entire 
Execution, Atchievement, or Fulfilling of ſomething pro- 
poſed or undertaken, | 

AccoMpLIsHMENTS, Acquirements in Literature, 
Art, Science, good Behaviour, Ec. e 

Acco'mer, See Account. | | 

Acco RD, Agreement, Confent, Fr. 

Accory [Common Law | Agreement between ſeveral 
Perſons or Parties, to make Satisfaction for an Affront or 
Treſpaſs committed one againſt another. Wh 

Accorp Cin French Muſick] is the Production, Mixture 
and Relation of two Sounds, of which the one is Grave, 
and the other Acute. £ | 

To AccoRD [ saccorder, F.] to agree, to hang to- 
gether. a 
* Acco'rPORATED [ accorporatus, L.] joined or put to, 
imbodied. 8 

To Acco's r [of accofter, Fr.] to make or come up to 
a Perſon, and ſpeak to him. Y 

Acco'unT | Prob. of accomputare, L. whence accom- 
pier, F.] a Computation of the Number of certain Things, 
a Reckoning, | | 
. Account, Eſteem, Repute ; alſo Ground; alſo Re- 
hearſal, Relation. 

Account [in a Law Senſe] a particular Detail or Enu- 
meration delivered to a Court or Judge, c. of what a 
Man has received or expended for another, in the Manage- 
ment of his Affairs. . Alſo 

Accou'nt in Gmmon Law] a Writ or Action that 

Acco'mert 4 
is obliged to give an Account to another, (as a Bailiff to his 
Maſter, &c.) and refuſes to do it. 

AccouNT of Sales [in Traffck] an Account in which 
the Sale of Goods is particularly ſet down. 

Accovu'NTABLE, liable to give an Account, anſwerable. 

Accou'NTanT [ Computator, L.] one who is well 
verſed in Arithmetick, caſting up of Accounts, an able 
Arithmetician. | 


h =p” — 
AccouNnTANT [in Law] a Perſon who is obliged to 


render an Account to another, © Os 
To Accou'tre [of accoutrer, F.] to dreſs, attire, 


.trim, eſpecially with warlike Accoutrements. 


* AccoUu'TREMEMENT | Accoutrement, Fr.] Drefs, &c. 
as before, 5 775 
AccRE'TION, growing or ſticking to, L. | 
ACCRETION | with Naturaliſfts] an Addition of Mat- 
ter to any Body externally'; but it is frequently apply'd 
to the Increaſe of ſuch Bodies as are without Life, and 
it is alſo called Appoſition or Fuxta-poſition, 3 


ACCRETION 8 with Civilians ] a vague or vacant Por- 


A'cCcREMENTS tion of Ground, joined or united 
with Grounds held or poſſeſs d by another. 
To Accko'ach pre F.] to hook or grapple 


unto; alſo invade another Man's Right; to encroach 


upon. | 


ACcRo'ACHMENT, an Encroachment, &. 


9 


lies againſt a Man, who by his Office 


. 
— —— 


Adenpens“ [in Heraldry] is when obe Thing hObks 


into ànother, F. 


To Accrv's 775 Accreſcere, L. or accroftys, F. to 


Id Acckg'w be increaſed or added ro 7"alfe to fall 

to a Perſon by way of Accretion ot Acceſſion, & as great 

d Will ae N ie. -— 448, 2 „ 

Accus ron, a fitting down,” or lying at Table, L. 
Accus“ rio, a ſitting down, L. aan 
3 Accus | accumbere, L.] To lie down at, or ſit at 

Table. 8 1 N . 
To Accu'MULATE [ Accumwlare, L.] to heap up, or 

gather together in Heaps. * | 
AccUMULA'T1ON, a heaping up, a 
A*CcURACY [ Accuratio, 15 ExaQneſs, Nice- 
A'CCURATENESS 5 neſs. ö 


A*ccuRATE | Accuratus, I. ] done with Care, exact. 


A*CcURATBLY, with Exaftneſs and Nicety. 
Accu'Rs$ED, | of ad, d by Euphony changed into e, and 
cunre, Sax.] lying under a Cure, or excommunicated. 
 Accv'sABLE [ Accuſabilis, L.] that may be, or deſeryes 
to be accuſed, | | 
AcE@vsa'Tio in the Civif Law) is the intending a 
AccusA”rion criminal Action againſt any one, 
either in one's own Name, or that of the Publick, L. 
Accus Arie N, a Charge of ſome Fault or Crime, an 
Impeacliment. | | 
ccu'sATIvV x Caſe [in Grammar] the 4'h Caſe of 
Noun, always governed by a Verb Active. | 
Accus ATORY | accuſatorins, L.] of or belonging to 


Accuſation. 


To Accus [ Accuſare, L.] to charge with a Fault 
or _ to cenſure, to inform againſt, indite or im- 

ach, | | | 
eee SERS | according to Cornelius Agrippa] the Sth 
Order of the Devils, whoſe Prince is called Aferorh, i. e. 
a Spy, and in Latin Diabolus of Jia A, Gr. to accuſe 
falſely, who in the Reyelations is called the Accuſer of the 
Brethren, &c. 5 | 

Accu'sTOMABLY [of accoutume, F.] cuſtomarily, 
according to Cuſtom, 

To Accus'ToM ones ſelf, to inure or uſe himſelf to. 

Ac E ace [Sax. Ax or as, F. Adar, Gr.] that Side of 2 
Dice on which the Number is expreſſed. 

AcRKHPHALI LAH, of a priv. and xe, an 


Head, 1. e. having no Head] a Se& of Hereticks; alfo 


certain Levellers mentioned in the Laws of King Henry I. 
who acknowledged no. Head, | 

ACEPHALI 
thar begin with a ſhort Syllable, and end with a long one: 

Ac E'YHALOUSs, [ «x+22a@,, Gr.] without a Head, 

Ac ERB | Acerbus, L.] a compound Taſte, which con- 
ſiſts of Sour, and a Degree of Roughneſs, or a Taſte be- 
tween Sour and Bitter, ſuch as moſt unripe Fruits have. 

Ale ER, [ with Botanifts | a Maple: tree. 

Ack RBA / [with Botanifts| ſignifies ſowr with a 

Ack RBZuu © - Roughneſs in the Taſte like unripe 

AcrE'kBUs Fruit, L. | 

To Acr'/rBATE | acerbatum, L.] to make ſowr or 
harſh-taſted ; alſo to moleſt or trouble. | 

Ac'ERBITUDE c [_acerbituds, L.] Sowrneſs, Harſhneſs 

AcE'RBITY in Taſte ; Bitterneſs. 

Ack RID Es [of @ neg. and Kypis, Gr. Wax] Plaiſters 
without Wax. | 

AcrtRo'sE [ aceroſus, L.] chaffie, full of or mixed 


with Chaft. 


Ac ERRA e the Romans ] a kind of Altar erected 
near the Gate of a Perſon deceaſed, wherein his Famil 
and Friends did daily offer Incenſe till the Time of his 
Burial, L. | s 
AcEt'RVAL [ acervalis, L.] belonging to a Heap, 
ACcERVA'TION, a heaping up together, L. 
Actrvo'sst [| acervoſus, L.] full of — | 
AcEtTA'BULA | Anatomy] certain Glandules in the 


Chorion, one of the Skins which cover a Child in the 


Womb. 
AceTa/BulLuUM [with Botanifts] the Herb Navel- 
wort, 8 | 
ActTa'/BUlLUM [with Anatomiſts] the Cavity or Socker 
in the Huckle-bone, that receives the Head. of the Thigh- 
bone within it. | | 
Acr'Tars [ acetaria, L.] Sallets and Vinegar. 


Ac RrIAM BILLE, the Words of a Writ where the 


Action requires good Bail. h 
Ac kTO'sA [with Botanift;] Sorrel, 3 
ActTo'ss | acetoſus, L. ] cager, ſowr, full of Sowr- 


ER Sus Poetry, Greek and Latin] Verſes, 


AccBTOSE'LLA 
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Across rr, Sourneſs, Sharpneſs, Tartneſs. | 
| Ac r'TOUS [ Acetoſw, L.} Vincgaty, or being | ſome> 
thing like Vinegar. 


Acrux inegar, in neral any ſharp Liquor, as | 


iri Nitre, Vitriol, Sc. - 
710 he Alcaliſatum, in Chymiſtry Vinegar: diſtilled, 
in which ſome alkalizate Salt is infuſed. 45 

Acr/tum Philoſophorum | Chymiftry] a ſowr Liquor 
made by diſſolving the Butter, or icy Oil of Antimony in 
Wee radicatum [ with ne the ſharpeſt Part 
of Vinegar, having its Phle rawn Off. 

A'CHAMECH Lege the Droſs of Silver. 

Acna'r [of achet, F.] a Purchaſing or Buying. 

ACHAT 2 Law] a Contract or Bargain. 

AchA“T Es, A «11s, Gr.] a precious Stone, called an 

lours, the Veins and Spots of ſome 

which repreſent various Figures, as of Trees, Shrubs, &c. 
Acua'ToRs, Purveyors, | 
A/cur [of ace, Sax,]aPain in any Part of the Body, 
as Head-ache, Tooth-ache, Belly-ache, &c. 


Ach [with Farriers] a Diſeaſe in Horſes, cauſing a 


Numbneſs in the Joints. 


" AcHE'/RNER | in Affronomy] a bright fixed Star of the 


firſt Magnitude in Eridanus, whoſe Longitude is 10, 31. 
Degrees, and Latitude 59, 18. 3 
A'cyERON [*Ayipwr of Ax, Sorrow, and pte to 


4 flow, or of a privat. and yaipw, Gr. to rejoice, 4. e. a ſor- 
row 
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| River] a River of Epirus, over which the Poets 

feigned departed Souls were ferried. The Reaſon wh 
the Ancients placed Hell in Epirus, ſeems to be, becauſe 
the Mines of that Place had deſtroyed abundance of Men. 

AchRRO'NTICk, of, or pertaining to Acheron. 

ACHERSET, an ancient Meaſure of Com, ſuppoſed to 
be the ſame as our Quarter or eight Buſhels. 

To AcHIE“ VR | Achever, Fr. ] to atchieve, to accom- 
pliſn; to perform or finiſh ſome notable Act or Exploit. 

ACHIE'VEMENT | Achevement, Fr.] a notable Per- 
formance. 

Acuille'a LAN,, Gr.] ſo called of Achilles, 
who is ſaid to have cured Telepbus of a dangerous Ulcer 
with it; the Herb Milfoil or Yarrow. | 

AcuiLLe'1s [with Anatomifts) a Tendon formed by the 
Tails of ſeveral Muſcles, and tied to the os calcis; it takes 


its Name from the Action in conducing to Swiftneſs of Pace. 


ACHILLES, a Name which the Schoolmen give to the 
principal Argument alledged by each Set of Philoſophers 
in their Behalf. ü 

AcHIMENITsS ['Azumis, Gr.] the Herb Poley. 

AcuLy's [of Ax ds, Gr. ] a Defe in the Eye, ac- 
counted one of the Kinds of Amblyopia, 

ACHOLITE, See Acolyte. 


Achok [of Axe, Gr.] the Scald; a Diſeaſe in the 


hairy Scalp of the Head, which eats thro it like a Moth. 


Ac ho! RRS [of a neg. and x. Space, becaiiſe theſe 


Eruptions have but a ſmall Vent, as Galen ſuppoſes ; but 


others derive it of &yrwe of d x any light and ſoft 
Thing] : Ulcers of the Head running Won & ll Orifice. 


AcHRE'sTyY [achreſftia, L. of «xeusla;, Gr.] Unprofi - 


tableneſs. 


Acur1o'GELtsr [acriogelos, L. of Fuges y Gr.] 
- — Laugher, one that laughs at nothing, or at every 
rifle. F 

AcHRo'1 ["Aypej, of a priv. and yews, Gr. Colour] 
Perſons having loſt their natural Colour ; ſuch as haye the 


Jaundice, &c. 


— 


Ac hRO NIC AL @ [achronicus, L. of a. privat. and x- 


AcHRoO'NICK time] out of, or without time. 


Ac1'cuLa | with Botanifts]the Herb Shepherd's-Needle 


or Wild-Chervil, L. | 
A'ctv [Acidus, L.] ſour, ſharp, biting. | 
Aci'pity [with Natwralifts] conſiſts of keen Particles 
« os diſſolved and put into a violent Motion by Means 
ot Fire. | | | 
A'cips are Kinds of Salts, all whoſe little Particles are 
long, pointed and ſharp at their Extremities, and make 
the Tongue feel a Sharpneſs, as Citrons, Lemens, Orange 


Oranges, 
Tamarinds, Ec. the moſt ſenſible Effect of them is the 


Coagulation of thoſe Liquors, with which they are mixed. 


he manner how theſe Coagulations are effected, is by the i 
Acids ſtopping the Pores of the Liquor, upon which thay 
are poured, in ſuch. ſort,” that the ſubtile Matter cannot 
128 into it, and ſo they grow thick and loſe their 


Motion. 8 ws 224 
Metra A'Cipds (with Phyſicians] are ſuch as have a 
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Belchings proceed. 
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ria Alps [with Chymifts | are ſuck as are 

N the Fire, in G . i . 

Mane Acros, ſuch Things as affect the Tongue, 
with a Senſe of Sharpneſs and Sourneſs, e's <7 

Dubions Ac1Ds, ſuch Things which have not enough of 
the Acid Nature, to give © ſenſible Marks to the Taſte ; 
but yet agree with the manifeſt Acids in other Properties 

Aci'viry 7#|[ Aciditai, L.] Keenneſs, Sharpneſs ; that 

A*'CiDNESS 5 Taſte which acid or ſharp Bodies leave 
in the Mouth. | 

Act Dir 7 [with Chymifts] the Acidity or Keenneſs 

A“cipR ESS 8 of any Liquor that conſiſts in keen Par- 


' ticles of Salts difſolved, and put into a violent Motion by 


the Means of Fire, | 
- Ac1/puLa [ Botany] an Herb, a kind of Sorrel. 

Acrovuls [in a Medicinal Senſe ] any Spaw-waters 
that are not hot; a Species of Mineral Waters, which diſ- 
cover a Degree of Acidity to the Taſte, L. 

AciNx RSI“ A *Axmyoia, Gr.] the Unmovyeableneſs of 
the whole Body, or of any part of it, as in an Apoplexy, 
Palſey, Ec. | | | 

Aci [with 1 are taken for thoſe Grains 
that grow thick, or ſmall Grains growing in Bunches after 
the manner of Grape-ſtones, of which the Fruits of the 
Elder-tree, Privet and other Plants of the like kind are 
compoſed. Eee? | 

Acini [with Phyſicians] the Seed that is within a Fruit, 


and thence they in their Preſcriptions frequently uſe 2 


exacinata, i. e. the Acini or Seeds being taken out, L. 

Aciniro'R Mis Tunica | with Anatomiſts] a Coat of the 
Eye, called alſo Uvea tunica. | 

A'cinos L“ Axe -, Gr.] the Herb wild Baſil. 

Acinus [ "Azw&;, Gr. J a Grape or Raiſin- ſtone, or the 
Kernel of a Pomgranate. | 

To Acxow'LEtpGE | ad, d fhanged into c cnapan, to 
know, and le Zan to put, Sax. 9. d. to put into Know- 
ledge] to confeſs or own ; alſo to be grateful or thankful 
for; alſo to requite or reward. 

Acxknow'LEDGMENT, Owning; Confeſſing ; Thank- 
fulneſs, Gratitude. | 

AcxNOW'LEDGMENT Mony, Mony which was paid 
in ancient Times by ſome Tenants npon the Death of 


their Landlord as an Acknowledgment of the new one. 


AcmaA'sTICA ['Axprime, Gr.] a continued Fever. 
Ae MEH ['Axjpy, of @ neg. and xapuiw to be weary, 
Gr.] the Prime of a Thing; the Flower of Age, the Vi- 
gour of Conſtitution ; alſo the utmoſt Top or Height of 
any Thing; the point of a Weapon. l 5 
Ac uk [with Phyſicians] is uſed to denote the third 
Degree ' or Height of Diftempers, of which many have 
four Periods. 1ſt, the Arcbe or Beginning; 2d, Anaba ſit, 
the Increaſe or Growth; zd, the Acme, when the Morbi- 
fick Matter is at the Height; 4th; the Paracme or De- 
clenſion of the Diſeaſe. 
AcokuERTRS [of Ax, of a neg. and xotun's 
to lie down or Sleep] certain Monks in the ancient Church, 
who were thus called, becauſe Divine Service was. performe 
in their Churches continually, and without Interruption, 
they dividing themſelves into three Bodies, each officiating 
in their Turns. | 
A'coLyTE [AxoazS@y, Gr.] a ſort of inferior Church 
Officer, who in the Primitive Times aſſiſted the Prieſt, 
Deacons, and Sub-deacons. | 
Aco'xITUM ['Axoaror, Gr.] the Herb Wolf's-bane, or 
Libbard's-bane. . | 
Aco'NTias Axa, Gr. ] a ſort of Comet or Blazing- 


— 


ſtar, in Form reſembling a Javelin or Dart. 


Aco'eica ["Arzoza, of « priv. and xor@', Gr. Labour] 
Ingredients in Medicines to relieve Wearineſs. | 

A'copuM [' Axor, Gr.] a Fomentation made of In- | 

edicnts that are ſoft and warm, to allay the Senſe of ; 

earineſs caufed by hard Labour. n 

A'cor [in Medicines] a Sournefs at the Stomach; pro- 
ceeding from Indigeſtion, whence Flatulencies and ſout 


A'coRN [accoPn, Sax. fof Aac an Oak, and ce nn, 
Sax. Grain] the Fruit or Seed of the Oak. 

A'coRNEp [in Heraldry] bearing Acorns: | 

A/cokna ["Axopra, Gr.] the Thiſtle called Andre 
mw or Ma he | | 5 

cokus K Axop®r, Gr.] the ter Galingale; the 

Sweet Cane, the ns Garden-Flag 1 Fs 

Acos uA ['Axoouia] of a pris. and xoou® adorned} 
an ill State ef Health, with the Loſs of the natural Go- 
lour in the Face. . 8 
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Leoo/rriets [Acouſtica, L. Aung Gr) | hy , 


ents or Medieines which help the Senſe of Hearing. 
To AcqQuarNT. [of accointer, F.] to give In- 
To make Ac pn r ED telligence or Notice of, 


to make known to, to inform or tell one of any Matter. 
 AcqQuarNTANCE [of accointance, F.] Fellowſhip, 
Converſation, Correſpondence; alſo one with whom a Per- 
ſon is couverſant or acquainted, 
To Acquir'scr [acquieſcere, L.] to reſt ſatisfied 
with, to conſent, to yield, to comply with. 
Acquir's CEMENT, [ Acquieſcement, F.] N 
AcqQuir's CENCE £ (of acquieſtere, L.] Conſent, Com- 
AcqbiE“s e pliance, Condeſcenſion. 
AcquitTa'Npis Plegiis [in Law] a Writ which lies 


for a Surety againſt a Creditor, who refuſes to acquit one 


after Payment of a Debt. 
_  AcquinTA'NTIA de Shivis & Hundredis [in Law] a 
Freedom from Suit and Service in Shires and Hundreds. 

AcquittA'Rs [Law Word] to pay the Debts of a 
deceaſed Perſon, as an Heir does the Debts of his 
Father. | 

To Acquiks [4cquirere, L.] to attain to, to get, to 
purchaſe. es 

Acqu1s1'TION, an Obtaining, &c. 

Acqui'sTs [ acquiſita, L. acqueſts, F.] Procurements, 
Purchaſes ; but moſt properly Victories- gained, or Con- 
queſts won by the Sword. | 
0 To Acqui't [of acquitter, F.] to diſcharge or free 
rom. , ws 

AcqQui/TMENT in Law] a ſetting free from the Suſpi- 

:Acqui'TTAL. Y cion of Guilt or an Offence ; alſo 
a Tenant's Diſcharge from or by a Meſne Landlord, from 
doing Service to, or being diſturbed in his Poſſeſſion by 
any Superior Lord or Paramount. | 

AcqQuiTTAL {ſin Law] is when two Perſons are in- 
dicted, the one as Principal, and the other as Acceſſory; 
the Principal being diſcharged, the Acceſſor of Conſequence 
is acquitted. 

A-:QUITTAL [in Fact] is when a Perſon i found not 


to be guilty of the Offence, with which he was charged, 


either by the Verdict of a Jury, or by overcoming his Ad- 
verſary in the ancient Way of Trial by Battle or Combat. 


AcqQui'TTANCE [of acquit, F. and Termination ance] 


a Diſcharge or Releaſe given in Writing for a Sum of 
Money, or other Duty paid or done. 

AcKAPULA ['AxfaiTaxy, Gr.] a Remedy by Way of 
Prevention of Drunkenneſs and Surfeiting. L. 


| 
A'cRAsy Lacraſia, L. of Axgaola, of « neg. and »paos 


1 Sc.] an Indiſpoſition or Diſorder. 


cRAS'IA (in Phyſical Writers] the Exceſs or Pre- 


dominancy of one Quality above another in the Con- 
1 of a human Body ; alſo in a Medicinal Compo- 
ition. | | 

ARE [Acene, Sax] a Meaſure of Land, containing 
forty Perches in Length, and four in Breadth, or 160 


\_ ſquare Poles or Perches. 
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not paſs a right Judgment upon it. 


Ack, an Act of Parliament made in the Time of 
King Edward I: ordained, that an Acre of Land ſhould 
contain 160 Perches or Poles to be made out Square, or 
4840 Vards Square, or 43560 Feet Square; but in divers 
Places in this Hoke this has been altered by Cuſtom, 
by varying Perches in the Number of Feet, as 18, 20, 
24, and ſometimes 28 Feet to the Perch. 

AcREt'/ME | Law] ten Acres of Land. 

AcRkiB1'a L'Axgigei, Gr.] an exquiſite or delicate Ac- 
curacy. | . 

Ac RI DO“ HAGI [of dees Locuſts, and gay:7r, Gr. 
to cat] a People of Ethiopia, that fed principally on 
Locuſts, which they took and ſalted in the Spring of the 
Year for their ſtanding Food- the reſt of it. | 


AcR1mo'NIioUs Bedies [with Philoſophers] ſuch as have 
of Judicature. 


a great Acrimony, the Particles of which cut, fret, de- 

ſtroy and diſſolve whatſoever comes in their Way. 
N'CRIMONY LAxeHο,, Gr.] Sharpneſs, end, 

Tartneſs. 
Ac RIS17A nenn of a neg. and xelais, Gr. Judg- 
A'CRISY ment ].that of which no Judgment is paſt, 


or Choice made; alſo a Matter in Diſpute, or which is 


not yet determin'd ; alſo want of Judiciouſnefs, Raſhneſs 
in judging. 8 


AckRls1A eg Phyſicians the Uncertainty of the 


' AcRI1SY Eſtate of a Diſtemper, fo that they can- 


A'ckITUDE [ acritude, L.] Sharpneſs. - 
. A'EkiTy [acritas, L.] Sharpneſs, Tartneſs in Taſte. 
ACROA'TICKS LA,, Gr. ] Ariſtotle's Lectures 
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on the more nice and. principal Pars of Philoſophy;.ts 
an 


Scholars were, admitted by 


Ken6cio'npon [*Anrpoy ood wy of Ze the n 
Part, and 0655, Gr. a String ]- a fort of large Wart, 


whom none but Fri 
him, | 


\ ACKO'DRYA; "Axgo pb Of FST11, the To or Extre - 
mity, and 5pvs, Gr. an Oak } all forts of Fruit having hard 
Rinds or Shells, as Acorns, Almonds, Nuts, Sc. 
AcRolMlON ["Axp»ywuior of dne and G, Gr. a 
Shoulder ] the upper Proceſs or Knob of the Shoulder- 
blade, or the Top of the Shoulder, where the Neck-bones 
i with the Mer Anne 1 . 

CRO'MPHALUM |[*Axpouganor, of &x g and Z U,] 
Gr. the Navel] the Typ or Middle of the. Navel. _ 
A'cKoN b. ez r.] the Extremity or utmoſt End 
of any Member; alſo a little Stock or Stem. | 
Ac RON Hlvat icum | with Botanifts ] the Herb Milf. il 


or Yarrow. 


AcRoO'NYCHAL [with Aſtronomers] pertaining to the 


Evening Twilight; when a Star riſes at Midnight, it is 


ſaid to riſe acronychally, and when a Star ſets with the Sun, 


it is ſaid to ſet acronychally. | 
A'czoeis [of axp& the higheſt Pitch or Tip, and 8 
Gr. the Voice ] an Inarticulation of the Voice ariſing from 
an Imperfection in the End of the Tongue. 
AcRoposTHI'A [of a'zxpss and Tv0J4 the Prepuce, 
Gr.] the Extremity of the Prepuce or Skin the 
Yard | | * 
Acko'esILON [of des and s, Gr. naked] the 
Extremity of the Glays. __ 
AcRo's { "Axes, Gr. ] the Top of an Herb, of a 
Finger, or any other Thing. | 
Acros | in Phyſick] the Height of a Diſeaſe, __ 
Ackos [in Anatomy] the Prominence or Knob, or 
Top of a Bone. | 
A'ckosriRED [with Malfters] a Term uſed of Bar- 


ley, which in malting, ſprouts at the upper or Blade 


End. 


AcRro'sTIck [of avpos the Extremity, and ches a 


Verſe] a Piece of Poetry ordered fo, that the firſt Letters 
of every Verſe may contain ſome particular Name, Title, 
Motto or Sentence. | | | 
Acko'TEREs> [*Axpolrerta, Gr.) | 
AcROTE/RIA with Anatomiſts] the utmoſt Part of a 
Man's Body; as his Fingers Ends, &c. + 
AcRo'TEREsS (in Architecture] little Pedeſtals, com- 
AcROTERYA 8 monly without Baſes, placed at the 


middle, and both Extremes of Frontiſpieces or Pediments, 


which ſerve to ſupport Statues; alſo thoſe ſharp Pinnacles or 
ſpiry Battlements, ſtanding in Ranges about flat Buildings, 


with Rails and Ballufters; alſo the Figures, whether of 


Stone or Metal, which are placed as Ornaments or Crown- 
ings on the Tops of Temples and other Edifices. 

ACROTERIA'SMUs [of &xpu]ngra of axpw]rerd'lc, Gr. 
to cut off the extreme Parts] the Ampntation or cutting off 
an f the extreme Parts. | | 

o AcT lactum, ſup of ago, L.] to do, operate or 

rform | 

An AcT [a#um, L.] a Deed, a Performance or Thing 
done ; alſo a Part of a Play. 


Act [in Phyſicks] an effective Exerciſe, or Application 


of ſome Power or Faculty. | 
Acr of Faith ſin the Inquiſition in Spain] a ſolemn 
Day held by the Inquiſitors, 5 the Puniſhment of ſuch as 


they declare Hereticks, and the Abſolution of the Innocent 


accuſed, called by them 4uto de Fe. 1 
Acer [with Metaphyſicians] is that by which a Being is 
in real Action: ſo Running is an Act, not as it is in the 
Power of any one, but as it is really performed. 

Acr, a Deed or Decree of Parliament, or other Courts 


AcT [at the Univerſity of Oxford] the Time when De- 
es are taken; the ſame is called Commencement at Cam- 
dee. | 


Actx'a [with Botanifts ] the Herb Wall-wort, gs 


ſhrubby Elder, L. 


AcT xo, the Poets tells us, that Ac con was transformed 


into a. Buck (and torn in Pieces by his own Dogs) by 
Diana, becauſe he happened to ſee her naked Bathing: 


herſelf The Truth of this Fable is, Act eon was a Man of 
Arcadia, a great Lover of Dogs and Hunting, and by 


unting on 


keeping many Dogs, and ſpending his Time in 


the Mountains, he entirely neglected his Domeſtick At- 
fait. For at that Time Men did their Work themſelves, 


not depending on | Servants, but till d their own Land 


them- 
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themſelves, KF he was accounted the Ficheſt Mad, and Pigure, be that is expreſſed by the Diipoſition of its Pairs, | 


moſt commended, who was the molt laborious : But Aff eon 
being intent upon hunting, neglected his Family Attaus, 

| _ what ſhould have maintained him, and 
when all he had was waſted, was every where called 
"wretched A#on, who was devoured by his own Dogs, as 
we call a Rake a 1 who is brought to Po 
vert) lots. Palæpbatuss. | 
_ here Botaniſts] the Elder Tree. 4 

A crits [ probably ſo called from their Activity and 
Readineſs to perform all Exerciſes of ſevere. Penance] a 
"certain Order of Friers who feed on Roots, &. and wear 
-colour'd Habits. 
a LIA [Law Term] Military Utenſils. 

Acrixe [with Logicians] is the fifth of the Catego- 
ties, either in itſelf, as Dancing, Walking, Knocving, Lov- 


Warming, &c. + | 
Clerk of the Acirs, an Officer of the Navy, who re- 


ceives and enters the Lord Admiral's Commiſhon, &#c. and 


regiſters the Orders and Acts of the Commiſhoners of 
the Navy. Mi L | 

AcTtiNo'/BOLISM [ *AxTiveGono pos, of Axrtly a Sun- 
beam and gd a Plumb- line] a Term given by Philoſophers 
to the Diradiation, Diffuſion, or Spreading abroad of 
Light or Sound, by which it is carried, or flows every 
way from its Centre. | 

A'cTION, an Act or Deed, alſo a particular Manner of 
Delivery in a Speech, Oration, Sermon, Ec. 

AcTioNn | in Phyficks] an Operation or FunCtion per- 
formed by Perſons, cither by the Body alone, or by boch 
Body and Mind, and is both voluntary and ſpontaneous. 

Spontaneous AcTion [with Philoſophers and Phyſicians] 
an Action that does not depend on the Will, as the Beat- 
ing of the Pulſe, the Circulation of the Blood, &. 

voluntary ACTION [with Philoſophers] that which is di- 
rected by the Will, as Handling, Going, Running, Ec. 

Ac rio [in Law] the Proceſs or Form of a Suit gi- 


yen to recover a Right. | 
' Preparatory Ac TIN @ [in Law] is that which WS 
Prejudicial Ac TIN from ſome Doubt in the Princi- 


al; as ſuppoſe a Man ſue a younger Brother for Land 
* — his Father, and Obje tion is made that he 


is a Baſtard, the Baſtardy muſt be firſt try d, and thence 


the Action is called Prej udicial. 
Mixed Ac TION (in Law] is when the Action is in Part 
real, and in Part perſonal; and likewiſe a Suit given by 


the Law, to recover a Thing detained, and Damages for 


the Wrong ſuſtained, as an Action for Tithes, &. 

Penal Ac TrION [in Law] ſuch as aims at ſome Penalty 
or Puniſhment to be laid on the Party ſued, cither corpo- 
ral, or by a Fine on his Eſtate, - 

Civil Ac TON [in Law] is one that tends only to the 
Recovery of that which by Contract, &c. is due, as Mo- 


ney lent, Ve. 


Perſonal AcT1ON [in Law] is an Action which one Man 
may have againſt another for any Wrong done to his Per- 
ſon, or any Bargain, or Money for Goods. 

Popular ACTION [in Law] one given upon the Breach 
of ſome Penal Statute, by which any Man that. will, may 
ſuc for himſelf, and the King by ow or ©g cr. 

Real Ac fION ſin Law] ſuch an one, whereby one 
claims a Title to Lands and 'Tenements, &c. in Fee-Sim- 
ple, Fee-Tail, or for Term of Life. 

AcgTionN [of a Writ] is a Term made uſe of when a 
Perſon pleads ſome” Matter, by which he ſhews that 
the Plaintiff had no Cauſe to have the Writ that he 
brought. 


AcTION Aunceftrel [in Law] is an Action which we 


| have by ſome Right deſcending from our Anceſtors. 


AcTION pon the Caſe [in Law] a Writ brought for 
an Offence done without Force againſt any Man; as for 
Defamation, Non-performance of Promiſe, or ſome other 
Miſdemeanor. 


AcTION bon the Caſe for Words, is brought where a 


' Perſon is injured and defamed, or for Words Rp" which 
lis 


affect a Perſon's Life, Office or Trade, or to Loſs of 
Preferment in Marriage, Service, or which occaſion any 
particular Damage, * 


Ac rio en the Statute | Law Term] an Action £ 


brought upon the Breach of a Statute, as where Perjury is 
— the Prejudice of another. ws 


ACTION of 4 Horſe [Horſemanſbip] is the Agitation of 
the Tongue or Mandible, — the Bridle, 


4 i b hampi 
which is a Token of Met H : " ng 
\ AcTio0N [with Painters and Carvers] the Poſture of the 
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ing, &c. or out of itſelf, as Beating, Calling, Breaking, 


- 


or exiſting 


or the Paſſion that appears in the Face of it. 


Aerion Lin Foy] is an Event, either real or imagi- 
nary, which makes the Subject of a Dramatic or Epick 
Ac rio Cin an Epick Poem] is reckoned the ſecond 
Part; and this Action, u hich is preſented by the Recital; 


muſt be univerſal, imitated, feigned, and the Alegory of 4 


moral Truth. | | 
Acriox {in Commerce, or of a Company] is a Part or 
Share in the Stock of a Company; the ſame in France, 
as Shares or Subſcriptions in England, c. alſo the Obliga- 
tion, Inſtrument or Bill, which the Directors of ſuch Com- 
panies deliver to thoſe who pay Money into their Stock. 
AcTtion [with Orators |] is the Orator's accommodati 
his Perſon to his Subject; or the Management of the Voice 
and Geſture ſuitable to the Matter he delivers. | 
Ac rio | in Orators ] ſome give Directions. n 
1. To hold out the Hand when you ſpeak of begging; 
up when you ſpeak of praying. 5 238 A 
* * beat . when Anger is ſpoken of or 
P _ | 
3. To clap the Hands together in ſpeaking of any thing 


is wonderful. 


4- To _ one or both Hands when you would make 
al. | 


any thing plain 


5. To draw the Arms back cloſe to the Sides when any 
Thing is requeſted. Fans, 
.6. 'To put forth the Fore-finger in demonſtrating. 
7. To turn down the. firſt Finger in urging. 
8. 'To put up the ſame for threatening. 
9. To put out the middle Finger for reproaching, 
10. To touch the Left Thumb with the Index of the 
Right Hand, in reaſoning and diſputing, 
11. To touch a Finger with the other Hand in diſtin- 
guiſhing and r | 
1. To bring the Hand towards one in ſpeaking of 
himſelf. 


13. To move the Hand towards the Head in ſpeaking of 
Underſtanding ; towards the Breaſt when ſpeaking of the 
Will, Soul or Affection. | 

14. To fold the Arms when Sadneſs is imitated. = 

Ac rTION [in Metaphyſicks ] is an Accident, by which a 
Thing is faid to act. 13 | | 

AcTion Immanent [ in Metaphyſicks) is an Action that 


does not paſs from the Agent to another Subject, as Under- 


ſtanding, Thinking, c. 
AcT1oN Tranſient [in Metapbyſicks] is that which paſſes 


from one Subject to another, as Striking. 


Neceſſary Moral AcTIONS {in Etbicks ] are when the 
Perſon, to whom the Law or Command is given, is bound 
abſolutely to perform it by Virtue of the Law of the 
Superiour. 3 N 
 A'cTtioNs morally good [ in Ethicks] are ſuch as 2re agree- 

able to the Law. | n 

Acrlioxs morally evil [in Ethicks] are ſuch as are diſa- 
greeable to the Law. | 
A'cTIONABLE, that will bear an Action, or afford 


| Cauſe on which an Action may be founded. 


AcTioONA'RE [Law Term | to proſecute one at Law. 
A'cTIONARY T the Proprietor of an Action or Actions 
A'cTIONIST or Shargs of a Company's Stock. 
AcTiTA'TION; a Debating of Law-uits, L. | 
A'crive [activus, L.] nimble, quick, apt or forward 
to act. | Wars 
Acriv Principles [Chymiftry] are Spirit, Oil and Salt, 
ſo named, becauſe when their Parts are briskly in Motion, 
they cauſe Action in other Bodies. | 
re R Voice [with Gram,] that Voice of a Verb 
which ſignifies Action or doing, as Lego I read, Audio I hear. 
AcTrIviITY [ attivitas, L. Nimbleneſs, Readineſs 
A'CTIVENESS © or Propenſity to act. | 
Sphere of AcTiviTY bf a Body, is that Space which 
ſurrounds it, ſo far as the Virtue ot Efficacy of it extends 
and produces any ſenſible Effect. 
Acro [Old Records) a Coat of Mail. | 
N'eToR, the Doer of any Thing; alſo one who atts 
ſome Part, and repreſents ſome Perſon upon the Stage. 
Acro [with Civilians) an Advocate or Proctor. £5 
A'cTREss [of actum, L.] a Woman that acts on the 


A cruAL [afualis, L] ſomething real and effectual, 
truly and abſolutely. iq 3 | 
AcTUAL [in Metagbyficks Term uſed, as to be act | 
or in Act, is faid of that which has a real Exiſtence of 

Being; and is undetſtood in Oppolition to 9 WO 
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is acquitted. 


5 RENO A TIEN [Axggalixa, Gr.] Ariſtotle's Lectures 


ents or Medicines which help the Senſe of Heating. 
To AcqQuar'NT $oot accointer, F.] to give In- 
To make Acquar'nTED]S telligence or Notice of, 
to make known to, to inform or tell one of any Matter. 

AcqQuarNTANCE [of accointance, F.] Fellowſhip, 
Converſation, Correſpondence; alſo one with whom a Per- 
ſon is couverſant or acquainted. | f 

To Acquiz'scs [acquieſcere, L.] to reſt ſatisfied 
with, to conſent, to yield, to comply with. 

Acquir's CEMENT, [ Acquieſcement, F. ee 

Acquir'sc +444 ff acquieſcere, L.] Conſent, Com- 

Acquin'scENCY 4 pliance, Condeſcenſion, > _ 

AcquitTa'Npis Plegits [in Law] a Writ which lies 
for a Surety againſt a Creditor, who refuſes to acquit one 
after Payment of a Debt. 

AcqQuitTA'NTIA de Shivis & Hundredis [in Law] a 
Freedom from Suit and Service in Shires and Hundreds. 

AcquitetA'ksE [Law Word] to pay the Debts of a 
deceaſed Perſon, as an Heir does the Debts of his 
Father. | | 

To Acqui/ks [4cquirere, L.] to attain to, to get, to 
purchaſe. ET | | | 

Acqu1s1'TION, an Obtaining, &c. 

Acqui'sTs [ acquiſits, L. acqueſts, F.] Procurements, 
Purchaſes ; but moſt properly Victories gained, or Con- 
queſts won by the Sword. | 
a To Acqui't [of acquitter, F.] to diſcharge or free 
rom. £ | 

AcqQui/TMENT /in Law] a ſetting free from the Suſpi- 

Acqui'Tral Y cion of Guilt or an Offence ; alſo 
a Tenant's Diſcharge from or by a Meſne Landlord, from 
doing Service to, or being diſturbed in his Poſſeſſion by 
any Superior Lord or Paramount. 

AcQuUuiTTAL ſin Law] is when two Perſons are in- 
dicted, the one as Principal, and the other as Acceſſory; 
the Principal being diſcharged, the Acceſſor of Conſequence 

A-QuiTTAL [in Fa#] is when a Perſon i found not 
to be guilty of the Offence, with which he was charged, 
either by the Verdict of a Jury, or by overcoming his Ad- 
verſary in the ancient Way of Trial by Battle or Combat. 

Acqui'TTANCE [of acquit, F. and Termination ance] 
a Ditcharge or Releaſe given in Writing for a Sum of 
Money, or other Duty paid or done. | 

ACKA'PULA ['AxzparTaxy, Gr.] a Remedy by Way of 
Prevention of Drunkenneſs and Surfeiting, L. a 
Ac RAS [acraſia, L. of *Axeao'a, * neg. and xpzos 
Diſpoſition, &#c.] an Indiſpoſition or Diſorder. FE 

= K AS A (in Phyſical Writers] the Exceſs or Pre- 
dominancy of one Quality above another in the Con- 
— of a human Body; alſo in a Medicinal Compo- 
ition. | = 

A“ RE [Acene, Sax] a Meaſure of Land, containing 
forty Perches in Length, and four in Breadth, or 160 
ſquare Poles or Perches. 

A'/cair, an Act of Parliament made in the Time of 
King Edward I. ordained, that an Acre of Land ſhould 
contain 160 Perches or Poles to be made out Square, or 
4840 Yards Square, or 43560 Feet Square; but in divers 
Places in this 8 this has been altered by Cuſtom, 
by varying Perches in the Number of Feet, as 18, 20, 
24, and ſometimes 28 Feet to the Perch. 

AcRE “ME Law] ten Acres of Land. | 

AcRiB1'a LAxgfgi¹, Gr.] an exquiſite or delicate Ac- 
curacy. 

AcR1DO'PHAGI [of &xeiSes Locuſts, and gaye?r, Gr. 


-to cat] a People of Ethiopia, that fed' principally on 


Locuſts, which they took and ſalted in the Spring of the 
Year for their fanding Food the reſt of it. bone 
AcR1MO'NIOUs. Bedies [with Philoſophers] ſuch as have 
a great Acrimony, the Particles of which cut, fret, de- 
ſtroy and diſſolve whatſoever comes in their Wax. 
N'crIMONY ["Axezuoria, Gr.] Sharpneſs, 1 
Tartneſs. | | 


Ac RISLA ke of a neg. and xeloig, Gr. Judg- 
* 


Ac RIS ment ] that of which no Judgment is pa 


or Choice made; alſo a. Matter in Diſpute, or which is 
not yet determin d; alſo want of Judiciouſnefs, Raſhneſs 


in judging. | 
AcRISIA 6.508 Phyſicians] the Uncertainty of the 
Ackisy I Eſtate of a Diſtemper, ſo that they can- 

not paſs a right Judgment upon it. f | | 
A'CRITUDE | acritudo, 25 Sharpneſs. | 
A'ckity [acrttas, L.] Sharpneſs, Tartneſs in Taſte. 


* 


* 


* 
- \ l 
A C 


Parts of Philoſophy; to 
Scholars were admitted by 


Ac ROcHOR DON [Arr cefwr, of d'xegn, the ext 
Part, and e, Gr. a 9 a ſort of large Warr, 
having a ſmall Root like a String, „ 

Acko'DRYA Anke pb of dne the To or Extre- 
mity, and 5gvs, Gr. an Oak ] all forts of Fruit having hard 
Rinds or Shells, as Acorns, Almonds, Nuts, Sc. 

AcRko'MION ["Axp»4yov of Ane and , Gr. 4 
Shoulder ] the upper Proceſs or Knob of the Shoulder- 
blade, or the Top of the Shoulder, where the Neck-bones 
_— TO" with the ir en ee 4 bs 

CRO'MPHALUM {"Axpougaacr, of dx and 5 S- 
Gr. the Navel] the Top or Middle of the. Navel. Ow. 

Ac RON |["Axegy, Gr.] the Extremity or utmoſt End 
of any Member; alſo a little Stock or Stem. | 

Ac RON ſylvaticum | with Botanifts ] the Herb Milf. il 


or Yarrow. 


on the more nice and princi 
whom none but F riende an 


Ac RON HAT [with Aſtronomers] pertaining to the 


Evening Twilight ; when a Star riſes at Midnight, it is 
ſaid to riſe acronychally, and when a Star ſets with the Sun, 
it is ſaid to ſet acronychally. | 

Al c Rois [of aufe the higheſt Pitch or Tip, and 89 
Gr. the Voice ] an Inarticulation of the Voice ariſing from 
an Imperfection in the End of the Tongue. | 
AckorosrH “A [of a'xpos and roo)y the Prepuce, 
K. 5 the Extremity of the Prepuce or Skin the 

ar bas | h 
Acko'psILON [of des and abs, Gr. naked] the 
Extremity of the Glan. | 

Ackro's L“ Axges, Gr. ] the Top of an Herb, of a 
Finger, or any other Thing. 

Acros [ in Phyſik] the Height of a Diſeaſe, 

Ackos [in Anatomy] the Prominence or Knob, or 
Top of a Bone. F 

A'cROSPIRED [with Malfters] a Term uſed of Bar- 


ley, which in malting, ſprouts at the upper or Blade 
End 


AecRo'sTICK [of d po the Extremity, and gjzes a 
Verſe] a Piece of Poetry ordered fo, , that the firſt Letters 
of every Verſe may contain ſome particular Name, Title, 
Motto or Sentence. 

AckRO'TEREs> [Axpolvern, Gr. | 


— 


AcROTE'RIA with Anatomifts]. the utmoſt Part of a 


Man's Body; as his Fingers Ends, . 

Acko'TERES (Cin Architecture] little Pedeſtals, com- 

AcROTERI'A 8 monly without Baſes, placed at the 
middle, and both Extremes of Frontiſpieces or Pediments, 
which ſerve to ſupport Statues; alſo thoſe ſharp Pinnacles or 
ſpiry Battlements, ſtanding in Ran es about flat Buildings, 
with Rails and Balluſters; alſo the Figures, whether of 
Stone or Metal, which are placed as Ornaments or Crown- 
ings on the Tops of Temples and other Edifices. 

ACROTERIA'SMUs [of &xpu]1gia of &xpolnerd'lo, Gr. 
to cur off the extreme Parts] the Ampntation or cutting off 
* the extreme Parts. | | £ 


rform | 
An AcT [a#um, L. a Deed, a Performance or Thing 
done; alſo a Part of a Play. 
Act {in Phyſicks] an effective Exerciſe, or Application 
ſome Power or Faculty. | | | 
Ac r of Faith fin the Inquiſition in Spain] a ſolemn 
Day held by the Inquiſitors, for the Puniſhment of ſuch as 


they declare Hereticks, and. the Abſolution of the Innocent 


accuſed, called by them 4uto de Fe | 

AcT [with Metaphyſicians] is that which a Being is 
in real Action: ſo Running is an ACt, not as it is in the 
Power of any one, but as it is 2 0 performed. 

AcT, 2 Deed or Decree of Parliament, or other Courts 
of Judicature. a 

Ac r [at the Univerſity of Oxford] the Time when De- 
2 are taken; the ſame is called Commencement at Cam- 

idge. ; 353 
A rA [with Botaniffs] the Herb\Wall-wort, or 
ſhrubby Elder, L. 

Act xo, the Poets tells us, that Act on was transformed 
into a Buck (and torn in Pieces by his own Dogs) by 
Diana; becauſe he happened to ſee her naked Bathing: 
herſelf. The Truth of Mis Fable is, Act eon was a Man of 
Arcadia, a great Lover of Dogs and Hunting, and by 
keeping many Dogs, and ſpending his Time in Hunting on 


the Mountains, he entirely neglected his Domeſtick Af- 
fairs. For at that Time Men did their Work re 1" 


not depending on Servants, but till d their own Can 


them - 


0 


o AcT. [atum, ſup of ago, L.] to do, operate or 
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und he was accounted the richeſt Mai, and 
_— — 14 who was the moſt laborious ; But Acf eon 
being intent upon hunting, neglected his Family Affairs, 
and conf what ſhould have maintained him, and 
when all he had was waſted, was every where called 
"wretched Aten, who was devoured by his own Dogs, as 
we call a Rake a 4 wr Man, who is brought to Po- 
verty lots. Palephatus. | 
I Bot aniſti] the Elder Tree. | 
Aris L probably fo called from their Activity and 

Readineſs to perform all Exerciſes of ſevere Penance] a 
Certain Order of Friers who feed on Roots, &. and wear 

-colour'd Habits. 
n LIA [Law Term] Military Utenſils. 

Acting [with Logicians] is the fifth of the Catego- 
ties, either in itſelf, as Dancing, Walking, Knowing, Lu- 
ing, &c. or out of itſelf, as Beating, Calling, Breaking, 
Warming, &c. | 


Clerk of the Ac'rs, an Officer of the Navy, who re- 


ceives and enters the Lord Admiral's Commiſſion, &c. and 
regiſters the Orders and Acts of the Commiſſioners of 

AcTtiNo/BOLISM [ *AxTieGonopos, of Axtly a Sun- 
beam and foav a Plumb-line} a Term given by Philoſophers 
Light or Sound, by which it is carried, or flows every 
way from its Centre. | 
Delivery in a Speech, Oration, Sermon, sc. 

Action [inP 2 
formed by Perſons, either by the Body alone, or by both 
Body and Mind, and is both voluntary( and ſpontaneous, 
an Action that does not depend on the Will, as the Beat- 
ing of the Pulſe, the Circulation of the Blood, c. 
refed by the Will, as Handling, Going, Running, Ec. 

ACTION [in Law] the Proceſs or Form of a Suit gi- 
+ Preparatory AcCTioN @ [in Law] is that which 

Prejudicial AcTiON 

| ſe a Man ſue a younger Brother for Land, 
deſcended from his Father, and Objection is made that he 
the Action is called Prejudicial. 

Mixed ACTION [in Law] is when the Action is in Part 
the Law, to recover a Thing detained, and Damages for 
the Wrong ſuſtained, as an Action for Tithes, c. 
or Puniſhment to be laid on the Party ſued, either corpo- 
ral, or by a Fine on his Eſtate. wh 
Recovery of that which by Contract, &c. is due, as Mo- 
ney lent, Cc. 
may have againſt another for any Wrong done to his Per- 
ſon, or any Bargain, or Money for Goods. 
of ſome Penal Statute, by which any Man that will, may 
ſue for himſelf, and the King by a Karting 6 


the Navy. 
to the Diradiation, Diffuſion, or Spreading abroad of 
A“cT ION, an Act or Decd, alſo a particular Manner of 
byficks ] an Operation or Function 
Spontaneous Ac TION [with Philoſophers and Phyſicians] 
Voluntary ACTION [with Philoſophers] that which is di- 
ven to recover a Right. 
$ ok 
from ſome Doubt in the Princi- 
pal ; as ſup 
is a Baſtard, the Baſtardy muſt be firſt try'd, and thence 
real, and in Part perſonal ; and likewiſe a Suit given by 
Penal ACTION [in Law] ſuch as aims at ſome Penalty 
Civil Ac r ION [in Law] is one that tends only to the 
Perſonal AcTION [in Law] is an Action which one Man 
Popular ACTION [in Law] one given upon the Breach 
Real AcT1ON Cin Law] ſuch an one, whereby one 
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claims a Title to Lands and Tenements, &c. in Fee-Sim- 


ple, Fee-Tail, or for Term of Life. 

Arion [of a Vrit] is a Term: made uſe of when a 
Perfon pleads ſome Matter, by which he ſhews that 
the Plairitiff had no Cauſe to. have the Writ that he 
brought. . | * 

AcTION Aunceſtrel [in Law] is an Action which we 
have by ſome Right deſcending from our Anceſtors. 

AcTioN pon the Caſe [in Law | a Writ brought for 
an Offence done without Force againſt any Man; as for 
Defamation, Non-performance of Promiſe, or ſome other 
Miſdemeanor. | ; 
| Action Sen the Caſe for Words, is brought where a 
Perſon is injured and defamed, or for Words ſpoken which 
affect a Perſon's Life, Office or Trade, or to Rs Loſs of 
Preferment in Marriage, Service, or which occaſion any 
particular Damage. : 


brought upon the Breach of a Statute, 
corumitted to the Prejudice of another. 

ACTION of a Horſe [Horſemanſbip] is the Agitation of 
the Tongue or Mandible, by champing on 
which is a Token of Mettle. © 


* ACTION [with Painters and Carver the Poſture of the 


= 


4 


A'crivR [activus, L.] nimble; quick, apt or forward 


or the Paſſion that appears. in the Face of it. "Ar 
Arion [inPorrry] is an Event, either real or imagi- | 
nary, which makes the Subject ot a Dramatick or Epick 


AcTION [in an Epick Poem] is reckoned the ſecond 
Part; and this Action, which 4s preſented by the Recital; 
muſt be univerſal, imitated, feigned, and the Alegory of 4 


moral Truth. | N | 

ACTION (in Commerce, or of r Þ- is a Part or 
Share in the Stock of a Company; the ſame in France, 
as Shares or Subſcriptions in England, &fc, alſo the Obliga- 
tion, Inſtrument or Bill, which the Directors of ſuch Com- 
panies deliver to thoſe who pay Money into their Stock. 

AcTion [with Orators ] is the Orator's accommodati 
his Perſon to his Subject; or the Management of the Voice 
and Geſture ſuitable to the Matter he delivers. 
ACcT10ON | in Orators | ſome give Directions. 
1. To hold gut the Hand when you ſpeak of begging; 
up when you Ipcak of praying. 

1 3 beat down the Hand when Anger is ſpoken of or 

* . 

3. To clap the Hands together.in ſpeaking of any thing 
is wonderful. | , 

4. To open one or both Hands when you/ would make 
any thing plain. 

5. To draw the Arms back cloſe to the 
Thing is requeſted. | — 
6. To put forth the Fore- finger in demonſtrating. 

7. To turn down the firſt Finger in urging. 

8. To put up the ſame for threatening. 

9. To put out the middle Finger for reptoaching. 

10. To touch the Left Thumb with the Index of the 
Right Hand, in reaſoning and diſputing, 

II. To touch a Finger with the other Hand in diſtin- 
guiſhing and numberi | 
12. To bring the 
himſelf. 

13. To move the 


Sides when any 


ng. 1 a 6 
Elan rowards one in ſpeaking of 
Hand towards the Head in ſpeaking of 


| Underſtanding ; towards the Breaſt when ſpeaking of the 


Will, Soul or Affection. | 
14. To fold the Arms when Sadneſs is imitated. # 
AcTion [in Metaphyſicks ] is an Accident, by which a 
Thing is faid to act. | | | 
AcTion Immanent [ in Metapbyſicks] is an Action that 
does not paſs from the Agent to another Subje&, as Under- 
ſtanding, Thinking, Ec. 5 By: 
AcTlioN Tranſient [in Metaphyſicki] is that which paſſes 
from one Subject to another, as Striking. * ; 

_ Neceſſary Moral Actions {in Ethicks ] are when the 
Perſon, to whom the Law or Command is given, is bound 
abſolutely to perform it by Virtue of the Law of the 
Superiour. | . "MN... 
A'cTIONs morally good [ in Ethicks] are ſuch as are agree- 
able to the Law. | 

Acrions morally evil [in Ethicks ] are ſuch as are diſa- 
greeable to the Law. | | 
A/cTIONABLE, that will bear an Action, or afford 
Cauſe on which an Action may be founded. | 
AcTIONA'RE [Law Term | to proſecute one at Law. 
A'CTIONARY 15 Proprietor of an Action or Actions 
A'CTIONIST or Shares of a Company's Stock. 
AcTiTta'TioN; a Debating of Law-uits,' L. 


# 


* 


to act. \ 
AcTivR Principles [Chymiftry] are Spirit, Oil and Salt, 
ſo named, becauſe when their Parts are briskly in Motion, 
they cauſe Action in other Bodies. | | 
Loiny E Voice [with Gram,] that Voice of a Verb 
which ſignifies Action or doing, as Lego I read, Audio I hear. 
AcTrviTy ? e ld Nimbleneſs, Readineſs 
A'ctiveEness & or Propenſity to act. 
Spbere of AcTiviTY bf a Body, is that Space which 
ſurrounds it, ſo far as the Virtue of Efficacy of it extends 


and produces any ſenſible Effect. 
A 


Ac rION on the Statute [ Law - Term ] an Action 
as where Perjury is 


Bridle, 


cTo [Old Records) a Coat of Mail. 
Ac roR, the Doer of any Thing: alſo one who ads 
ſome Part, and repreſents ſome Perſon upon the Stage. 
Acro [with Gvilians)] an Advocate or Proftor, 
A'etrREss [of a&um, L.] a Woman that acts on the 


1 Laffualis, L] ſomething real and effectual, 


or exiſting truly and abſolutely. . OY: 
ing ps 2 4 tg 


or in Act, is faid of that which has a real Exiſtetice ot 
is underſtood in Oppolition to Fotemia. 
: 5 Ac rU AH 


Being, and 
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Poiſon is deadly. 


an Adder. 
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_ Actvar Bir 8 en] that which burns at firſt 
Touch, as Fire itſelf, or Searing Irons. ; 
AcTtua'LITY T [of aui, L.] Perfection of Be- 
A'cTUALNESSS ing. { $21, 0 
Acrux [aftuarius, L.] a Clerk who regiſters the 
Canons and Ordinances of a Convocation. wy 1 2 
To Ac ruarR [of adam, L.] to bring into“ Action, 
to move, to quicken, to ſtir up. 
Ac ruo's R Lactuoſus, L.] very _ 
To A"CUATE 1 — ; 
Acu'tLEaTE Caculeatus, L.] having a Sting. | 
* 3 an Edge or Point ; Quizkneſs or Sharpneſs 
of Wit, L. i 
To AcuU/MINATE [acuminare, L. I to bring to a Point, 
10 ſharpen. : 2TH? 
Acb RR [with Chymifs] a Liquor heighten'd, or made 


more piercing by a ſtronger, as Spirit of Wine quickens 


the Juice of Lemons. oF 
Acu'Te [acutus, L.] Sharp-pointed, keen; alſo ſharp- 
witted, ſubtle ; - alſo ingenious. 
| AcurT = Accent, ſeg Accent. 
Acurk Angle [in Geometry] any Angle leſs 
than a right Angle; or containing leſs than 90 


Degrees, as 8 
cUTE Angled Triangle [ Trigonometry] a Tri- 
angle which has all irs Angles acute, as 
Acurk - Angulay Se on of a Cone | Conick Sec- 
tions] a Term given to an Eilipſis or Oval Figure 
by ancient Geometricians, they conſidering it only in that 
* the Section of which by the Axis is a Triangle A- 
cute- angled at the Vertex. | 
AcurT s Diſeaſe [with Phyſicians] a Diſtemper that by 
reaſon of its Veherpence, ſoon grows to an Height, and 
cither abates or kills the Patient. : 
Acu'Tto {in Muſick Buks | a Voice or Sound that is high 
or ſhrill. - N : 
AcyROLOGYA [*Agvegnoyia, Gr.] an improper Way of 
ſpeaking ; a Bull. | 
An, at the Beginning of Engliſh proper Names, ſignifies 
the ſame with ad or apud with the Latins, and ſo Adſton 
ſignifies at ſome Stone, Aabill, near or at ſome Hill. 
Apa'ctED [ adaftus, L.] beaten or driven in by 
Force. | 
ADA [N, Syr. #.e. the one] a Deity of the Aſy- 
rians, the Sun, they reckoned the Earth to be his Wife, 
which they call'd the Goddels Adargytes. 
ADADUNE'PHRos [of Aga & and ue, Gr. a Kid- 
ney] a precious Stone reſembling a*Kidney. 
 A'paGE [adagium, L.] a Proverb or old Say ing. 
ADAGiAL, pertaining to a Proverb, proverbial. 
Apa'cio/ lin Muſick Books] denotes the floweſt, eſpe- 
Apa'Go p cially if the Word be twice repeated. 
Apo | 
- Avpa'Libes, Spaniſh Military Officers. 
ApAMANT [adamas, L.] a Diamond, the hardeſt, 


moſt glittering and valuable of all precious Stones. 


ADAMA'NTINE [ adamantinus, L.] pertaining to or 
made of a Diamond ; hard ; alſo inflexible, 


A/DAMITE, a Set of Hereticks, which pretended to 


be reſtored to Adam's Innocence, went naked in their Aſ- 

ſemblies, are reported to have condemned Marriages, 

and to have had Women, in common. | 
ADA'NIMATED [adanimatus, L.] heartened, encouraged, 
Aparee'KTILE [adapertilis, L.] eaſy to be opened, 
To Apa'er [adaptare, L.] to make fit, to apply or 


ſuit one thing to another. 


To Apa'eTaATE [adaptatum, L.] to fit. | 
A'DAR [&, f. e. mighty, Heb.] the twelfth Month 


olf the ei Year, which for the moſt part anſwers to 


Part of February, and Part of March. | 
ADa'kCoON, a Gold Coin of the eus in Value fifteen 
Shillings Sterling. | 

A'DAR1DGE | Chymiſtry] Sal Armoniack, 

F of adcorporare, L. ] to join Body 
to . 

e A RR [ Law Term] to purge one's ſelf of 
an Offence by Oatn.. 8 

To App [ addere, L.] to join or put to. 

To AppECIMATR | addecimare, L.] to take Tithes. 
App R“ PHAGY LAN: ανννα,,ꝑ Z Gr.] infatiable eating. 
A'/dptR (Aren, Sax. ] a dangerous Serpent whoſe 
ADppER's Graſs, an Herb. | 3 
Apok R Tongue, an Herb which has one ſingle Leaf, in 
the middle of which is a ſmall Stalk like the Tongue of 


* 


Heir apparent to the Crown. 
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Abb Wor, an Herb. 5 
AbpRR- Sung, a Term uſed of Cows, "Horſes, and 

other Cattle, that have been bit by any venomous Reptiles 
or Adders, a Hedge-hog or Shrew, &c. 

A'dvice T[Aveya, Saz] a Cooper's Inſtrument to 

AbZ R | * or cut with. © = 

To Ape [ add: 
ly to a Thing, ro apply one's Mind wholly to it. 

ADDI'TAMENT [additamentum, L.] a Thing added; 
an Advant, an Encreaſe. 


 ADDITAMENT 22 Phyſicians] Things added an en e 


to the ordinary Ingredients in any Com poſition. 

AppIiTAMENTs | with Chymiſts ] any thing added to a 
Menſtruum for the rendering it more efficacious to gpen 
and diſſolve any mixed Body. | 

ApDi'TiION, an adding, joining, or putting to; an 
Encreaſe. Ws 

ApviT1oN [in Arithmetick] a Rule by which ſeveral 


Numbers are added together, that their total Sum may be 


found out, as 2 and 2 make 4, C. | 
Simple Ab DIT ION | Arithmetick] is the collecting ſeveral 
Numbers which expreſs Things of the ſame kind into one 
Sum, as Pounds, Shillings, Pence, Miles, Yards, Cc. 
Compound AD DIT ION [Arithmetick] is the ſumming or 
adding up Things of different Names or Kinds, as Pounds, 
Shillings, Pence. | 
Ap DbITIONS [ of Eftate] or Quality, in a Law Senſe, 
are Yeoman, Gentleman, Eſquire, &c. | 
ADDITION: | of Degree] the ſame as Names of Dig- 
nity, as Duke, Earl, &c. | IEP 
ADniTioNs [of Place] as ſuch a Perſon of London, 
Briftol, &c. ö 
 ApviTt1on [in Algebra] is performed by joining toge- 
ther the Quantities propos d, preſerving their proper Signs, 
and the peculiar Sign or Mark of Addition, which is + 


and is always be ed to belong to the Quantity follow 


ing it; thus if to 4 times 4, you add five times a, the 
Sum is 4 4 45 4. 
2 bi TION AL | additionalis, L. ] that is added over and 

above. | 

ADpiITIONA'LEs [Civil Law | additional Terms or 
Propoſitions to be added to the former Agteement. 

ADDpLx [of Apel, Sax, a Diſeaſe, oi of Avlian, Sax, to be 
ſick] empty or rotten, commonly ſaid of Eggs, q. d. a ſick Egg, 

ApopLie, the dry Lees of Wine. of 

AppL x-beaded, . e I ſilly, ſtupid. 

To Appou'Lcn [ addoucir, F. of ad and dulcit, L.] to 
ſweeten ; alſo to ſoften, | 

ADpRE'ss | of addreſſe, F.] ſuitable and dextrous Be- 
haviour in the Management of an Affair, prudent Conduct; 
alſo a ſhort Remonſtrance or Petition made by a Parlia- 
ment ; alſo-an Application or Dedication to a Perſon. 

To Appkess Lot addreſſer, FI] to preſent a Petition 
to; alſo to make Application to a Perſon. 

AppuBB'p, created, made, as an addubb'd Knight. 

Appu'cenT [| adducens, L.] drawing or leading to. 

»AppucEnNT Muſcles, ſee AdduFores, 

Appu'cToR Oculi | with Anatomiſts] a Muſcle of the 

Eye, fo called from the drawing the Pupil or Apple of 


the Eye towards the Noſe; the ſame is alſo called Bibi- 


Forius, becauſe it directs the Eye towards the Cup when a 
Perſon is drinking. | 

AppucToR Pollicis [ Anatomy] a Muſcle ariſing in 
common with the Abductor Indicis, aſcending obliquely to 
its Inſertion, at the upper Part of the firſt Bone of the 
Thumb. Its Uſe is to bring the Thumb nearer to the 
„„ 
. AppucToR Pollicis Pedis | Anatomy] a Muſcle of the 
Great Toe ariſing from the lower Parts of the Os cuneiſor- 
me tertium, and is inſerted to the Ofſa Seſamoidea ef the 
great Toe, being oppoſite laterally to the Abductor Pollicis 


_ pedis. Its Uſe is to bring the Great Toe nearer to the reſt. 


ApDucro KRS | with Anatomifts | ſuch Muſcles as 
bring to, cloſe, or draw together any Parts of che Body to 


which they are joined. Woe 
| Apex/carTisT, one who is againſt paying Tithes. 


AvELEt'NTADo [$pa.] the Deputy of a Province for a 


King or General, = 
Aoxt'Ling [Aveling, Sax. excellent] a Title of Ho- 
nour among the Englif Saxons, belonging properly to the 


AvgE'LeHipes LA ds, Gr.] 
Tree, whoſe Fruit has the Taſte of Figs. | ts, 
AbkN ["ASyr, Gr. ] [ with Anatomifts] a certain Glan- 
dule or Kernel in an animal Body; alio a Swelling in the 
Groin, the ſame as Bube. | | 
br EY ApzNo'- 


i — 


Hum, L. I] to give one's ſelf up whol- 


A kind of Palm 


* 


42. * 
1 uf 


Tumour or Swelling which proceeds from obſtructed 


| loſopber's Stone. 


ginal Images, which the Mind ſup 
| pon and which it intends them to ſtand for, and whereto . 


— .ADIAPHORISTS, a Name 


tral, indifferent kind of 8 
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ö /GRAPHY fot A, and 5 fab, Gr. G. Wri- 
ti AGE Deſcription a Treaty or Deſcription of rhe Glands, 
Ae en of «5» and 8 O, Shape] an Epithet 
applied to the Proſtate. | 1225 | 1 
Phbno'sb? abſceſs (with SurgeonJ-a, hard unri 
cidities; it has F of a natural Gland, altho* 
i from them. | 
* 7 255 "among the Romans | a Goddeſs to whom th 
aſcribed the and NA. of young Children; whoſe 
Charge was, that when the ild could go well, it ſhould 
. the Mother and make much of her. Mam mea the 

other of the Emperor Antoninus built her a ſumptuous 

| Rome. 

7755 Loh among the Romans] a Goddeſs worſhipped 
for Liberty of Acceſs, i. e. for going toa Perſon or Place, L. 

ADEPAnGI'A $022 «pazia, Gr.] an cating to the Fill, 

AbDEPHA GTA Greedineſs. 

Apps, Fat, Tallow, Greaſe, L. 

Anxes [with Anatomifts] a ſmaller Part of the Bod 
differing from pinguedo, in that it is a Subſtance thicker, hard- 
er, and more earthy, It flows from the Blood through 

eculiar Veſſels into Bags or Bladders which receive it. 


Ap rick [ adepticus] cafily or ſlightly gotten. 
Adlers c of adipiſcere, L. to get or obtain] . d. 
Ap Errirs 


the 1 Sons of Art, ny; ani 
who by great Labour and In uſtry, are ſaid (by ſome of 
the Profeſſion) to have diſcovered the Secret of Tranſmu- 
ting Metals, or making the Grand Elixir, called the Phi- 


A'DBQUATE | adequatus, L] equal, even or propor- 


tionable, Ry _— to or co-extended with another, 
. and filling the whole 


leaſure and 2 of it. 
To be A'DEQUAT E, is to be every Wa 1 as to 
Capacity, Extent of Power, and all other Properties; 
neither falling ſhort of it, nor 1 it in any Part. 
A'DEBQUATENESS [of adequatus, L.] Equality. 
ADEQUATE Ideas | according to Mr. Lock] ſuch Ideas 
or Conceptions as perfectly repreſent the Antetypes or Ori- 


ſes them to be taken 


it refers them. | 
Ap ERS Lade of a privat. and id, Gr. to ſee, be- 
cauſe of its Darkneſs ] the God of Hell, or Hell it ſelf ; 
ſo called of a King of Epirus, who employed a great ma- 
ny Men in digging Mines, where moſt of them — 4 he 
was called the God of Hell and Riches. | — 
Apxspo'Tick | adeſpoticus, L.] without Maſter, Lord 
or Ou ner. | 
Aprt'cTED [ adfefus, L.] compounded, 
AD#ECTED Equations | in Algebra] compounded Equa- 
tions. 
ADFILIA'TION, Adoption for a Son, Sc. | 
To Ap HERE | adberere, L. adberer, F.] to ſtick faſt, 
to cleave to, to be joined to; alſo ro take Part with. 
ADHE'RENCE # [| of adberens, L.] a fticking cloſe 
ADHE'RENCY 5 to the Intereſts or Opinions of 
others. ö 
An ApHRRERNT Cadbærens, L.] one who adheres to a 
Party, a Stickler for it; a Favourer or Follower. 
* Apur's10N Ladbeſio, L.] a cleaving or flicking 
 ApursIoN (in Natural Philoſophy ] ſignifies the State 
ADHERENCE \ of two Bodies, which are joined or 
faſtened to cach other, either by the mutual Interpoſition 
of their own Parts, or the Compreſhon of. external Bodies. 
To Apu1's1T [| adhibere, L.] to take to, to ſhew to, 
to apply to. | 


/ 


AD#1B1'TION, an Application to, IL. 

ApJja'cenT [ adjacens, L.] lying near to, bordering upon. 
Ab AN TUN [| ad ive, 2 the Herb Maiden-hair, ſo 
called, becauſe its Leaves take no wet, L. 

AbfArHORA LA e, Gr.] Things indifferent, 
neither commanded nor forbidden, which, while they are 
_ Perſons are at 22 do, or not 2 do. 

DIA'PHORIST [of a Jiaqoęico, Gr.] a moderate 
or indifferent perl Os 


x given to thoſe Lutherans, 
who adhered to the Sentiments of Melanchton, and after- 


wards to thoſe who ſubſcribed the Interim of Charles V. 


Ablarhokous [of a privat. and Judge, Gr.] in- 
erent. | | 


ADIAPHOROUS Spirit [ according to Mr. Boyle] a Neu- 


Irit, diſtilled by him fi 
r e 8 pirit, di y rom Tartar 
nour nor urinous. 


ADIA'PHORY [ASInqe/e, Gr.] Indifferency, a fort 


% 


TP 
unto. 


which Spirit was neither acid, vi- 
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ef Raftneßz or cool Iuslihstioh 28 60 the Choice of bne 


Thing before another; cool Affection or Behaviour to- 


wards another Perſon. X * 


AbtArNRUSTITA | ASiamrevsia, of & and Tramnic, 


2 a caſting to, L | 
Noun ADIRCTIVER | with Grammarians] a Word which 
only ſets forth the manner of a Thing or Subſtantive, and 
which requires a Nown Subflantive to be added to it, to 
render the Senſe er | p | 
Apis'vu, Farewel, be with you (as ſome think) 
an Abbreviation: of ad Deum te commendo, i.e, I commend 
thee to God. Us 24h 
AD INQUIRENDUM, [in Law] a judicial Writ, com- 
manding Inqui 
a Cauſe that depends in the King's-Court, for the bet- 
ter Execution of Juſtice. het! wry 
ToApjoi'n [of adjeindre, F.] to join to, to lie next 
to, or neighbouring. | 


ApjouU'RNMENT in Eyre [ Law Term] an Appoint- 


ment of a Day, when the Juſtices in Eyre meet to fit again. 

ADJOURNMENT [Common Law] the putting oft any 
Court or Meeting, and the appointing it to be held again 
at another 'Time or Place. | | 

Apipos'A MEMBRANA [with Anatomifts] a Mem- 
brane which incloſes the Cellule Adipoſe, or a Number of 
Holes or Cells full of Fat.; but more particularly that in 
which the Kidneys are wrapt up. 

Apjeo's A Vena | with Anatomiſfts] a Vein which ariſes 
from the deſcending Trunk of the Cava, and ſpreads it 
ſelf on the Coat and Fat, covering the Kidneys. 

Avieo's x Cellule | with Anatomiſts | a certain Number 
of little Cells or Holes, full of Far. 

Avieo'si Ductus [with Anatomiſts] certain Veſſels of 
an Animal Body, which convey the Adeps or Fat into the 
Interſtices of the Muſcles or Parts that are between the 
Fleſh and the Skin. 

Avir0's0s © [Adipoſus, L.] full of Adeps or Fat, greaſy. 


Aprrous 
＋ 2 tes A L' Adra, Gr.] Medicines or Juleps to quench 
1 


ApiesA'THRON [ASrbadr,Gr.] a kind of branchy 


Shrub full of "Thorns and Prickles. 


ADIRATUs [ Law] a Value or Price ſet on Things loſt 
as a Compenſation — the Owner. | : 


A'pirt [ aditus, L.] a Paſſage or Entry, the Shaft or 
Entrance into a Mine, AL 
 Ap1'T1ON, a going or coming nigh to. 

To Apyju'pGs [ adjuger, F.] to give Judgment or 
Sentence, in'a Court of Juſtice ; alſo to Award. 

Apjuvica'TiION, Judgment or Decree, L. 

To Apju'picaTE Ladjudicatum, L.] to adjudge, to 
Award. | 

To Apju'caTE [adjugatum, L.] to yoke or couple to. 

A'pdjuncrT | adjunftum, L. ; 

ApjuNcT [adjunas, L.] joined to. 

ApjuNCT [in Civil Concerns] a Collegue or Fellow 
Officer, aſſociated to another, to aſſiſt him in his Office, 
or to overſee him, | X 
Apju'NcT [with Logicians] a Quality which belongs 
to an — its Subject; as Greenneſs to Graſs, Heat 
to a Fire, &fc, | | 
 Apju'Nct [with Philoſophers} whatever comes to any 
Being from without, and does not naturally and eſſentially 
1 to it, but is adjoined or added to it over and 
Above. . 

Apju'xncT1oON, a coupling or joining to, L. 

Apju'ncTivE a, LI ſubfunclive 

Ap jURA Regis [Law Term] a Writ lying for the 

inſt one, who went about to put him out 


Hong 's Clerk 
of Foſſeſſion, to the Prejudice of the Title of the King 


in Right to his Crown, 
ADjuURaA'TIONy an earneſt and cm agg, Sec. 
To Apju'rs [| adjurare, L.] to charge carneftly, or 
in God's Name, to put a Perſon to his Oath ; to com- 
mand an Evil Spirit to quit its Poſſeſſion by the' Force of 
Inchantments. | 5 i 
To Apju'sT [adjufter, Fr.] to make fit, to ſet in order; 
fo ſettle, to ſtate an Account; alſo to compoſe or deter- 
mine a Difference. | * 
A'pjuTanT [ adjutans, L.] one who aſſiſts or helps an 
r in a Regiment of Soldiers. | | 
ApjuTtant General [in as Army] one who attends 


the General of an Army, to be his Aſſiſtant in Affairs of 


4 1 perſpite] a Breathing through the Pores of the 


to be made concerning any Matter about 


Apju'ron 


GC 


his Country in the Mizzen Fop of his N 5 
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Ad bron, A Helper or Aſſiſter, K. Win 

A rin lin the Medicinal Art] a Means of Cure, 
ſubſervient to others of moe Importance. 5 

ApjuTo'R1UM [with 1 a certain Bone, ſo 
named, becauſe of its Uſefulneſs in lifting up the Arm. 

Avpju'torY [adjutorins, L.] Aiding, Aſſiſting, Help- 
ing. | | 
Aojorehr Bones [ Anatomy] two Bones reaching from 
the Shoulders to > wp 2 

Avpju'TRIX 2 er. | Sp 

ADJuUvant Cadjavens,” L.] Helping, Aiding, Aſſiſt⸗ 


, LARGUM [ Law Term] at large, L. : 

ADMEA'SUREMENT | Common Law|] a Writ lying for 
the bringing of thoſe to Reaſon, who uſurp more than 
their Part or Share, which takes effect in two Caſes. 

ADMEASUREMENT [of Dower] is when the Widow 
of the deceaſed holds from the Heir or his Guardian, 
more under Pretence of her Dower, than ſhe has a uſt 
Title to. ; 

ADMEASUREMENT [of Paſture] is when any of 
them, who have Common of Paſture, overcharge the 
Common of Paſture, lying between them that have Right 
of it belonging to their Free-holds and Neighbourhood, 
with more Cattle than they ought. 

ADMENSURA'TION, - Admeaſurement, the Act of 
making equal. : 

DMI'NICLE [adminiculum, L.] Aid, Help, Support, 
Stkecour. | 

ApMINIcLE [| Civil Law] imperfect Proof. 

AbMINTcUTLAR [| adminicularis] helpful. 

To Apmi'NIsTER [admipifirare, L] To do Service 
for, to diſpenſe or give; alſo to manage or govern. 

W e Nan, the Management of ſome At- 
air. 

ADMINISTRATION | Civil Law] the diſpoſing of the 
Eſtate or Effects of a Man who died without a Will, in 
Order and with Deſign to give an Account thereof. % 

ADMINISTRA'T1IVvE [adminiftrativus, L.] pertaining 
to Adminiſtration. EL - 

ApMINISTRA“/ TOR [Common Law] a Perſon who has 
the Goods, Oc. of a Perſon who died without making a 
Will committed to his Charge by the Ordinary, for which 
he is accountabie as an Executor, L. 

ADMINISTRATOR [in Tolity] one who has the Ma- 
nagement of Publick Affairs, inſtead of a Soveraign Prince. 

ADMINISTRA'TRIX | Civil Law] ſhe who has the 
Goods of a 8 and Power of an Admi- 
niſtrator committed to her Care. 

ADMINISTRA'TORSH1P 95 Admin; ſtrator and Ship, a 


Termination. ſignifying Office] the Office of an Admini- 


ſtrator. 
A'DMIRABLE | admirabilis, L.] deſerving Admiration, 
marvellous, wonderful ; alſo good, rare, exccllent. 
ADMIRABI'LITY | admifvabilitas, L.] Admiration. 
A'DMIRABLENESsSs, Marvellouſneſs, Wonderfulneſs. 
A*DMIRAL [derived as ſome ſay from Amir in Arabick, 
a Governour, and das, Gr. the Sea] a Principal Officer of 
the Crown, who has the Government of the Navy in 
Chief, and thence ſtiled Lord High-Admiral ; he is in- 
veſted with a Power to determine all Maritime Cauſes, 
Civil or Criminal. : | 
ADMIRAL, the Chief Commander of any diſtinct 
Squadron or Number of Ships. | 


Rear ADMIRAL, the Admiral of the third Squadron 
ina Royal Fleet, who carries his Flag with the 


Vice ADMIRAL, another of the three - Principal Officers 
of a Royal Navy, that commands the ſecond Squadron, 
and carries his Flag in his Ship's Fore- top. 
ADMIRALTY Court, the Chief Court at London of the 
Lord High-Admiral, erected for deciding Maritime Con- 
troverſies, Trial of Malefactors for Crimes committed on 
the High-Sea. | | | 

ADMIRA'TION, Admiring, Z. | 5 

To Ap MRR | admirare, 1.5 to behold with Wonder, 
to be ſurpriz d at, or wonder greatly. | 3 

ADM1'SSION d Reel DER Ma 

Abu TT ANR N Receiving into, Entrance upon. 

? ADMISSION 505 Law ] is when a Preſentation to a 

ADMITTANCES void Benefice, is made by the Pa- 
tron, the Biſhop having examined the Clerk, and finding 
him able, ſays, admitto te. Ye | 

To Apmi'T 7 [4dmittere, L.] to receive to, to ſuf- 

To Ab uit of & fer or permit, to allow of. 
Apulr RN DO Geric, a Writ granted to a Clerk, 


i 


rms of 


prove to 


- a + - 


. 
* 
- 


who lus {covered his Right of Preſenta tion againſt the 


Biſhop in the Common Bench. 

AbuirrRN PDO in Socium [in Law] a Writ for Aſſo» 
clating ſeveral Perſons to Juſtices of Aﬀrze, who have 
been appointed before. 6 

To Abuo'xeH Cadmonere, L.] to warn, to adviſe, 


to put in mind of; alſo to reprove. | 
a giving Warning, Advice; alſo 


DMONI'TION 
ADMO'NISHMENT Reproof. 
ADMoO'TION, a moving to, L. | 
Apmo'venT | admovens, L. ] moving to. 
ADMURMURA'T1ON, a Murmuring at. 
ADNnAscE'NTI1A 7[ with Anatomifis] Branches that 

 ADna'TaA 5 ſprout out of the main Stock, as 
the Veins and Arteries. 
ADNASCENTIA Fach Botanifts ] thoſe Excreſcencies, 
ADNATA which grow under the Earth, as 


in the Lily Narciſſus, Hyacinth, &c. which afterwards 


become true Roots. | 
AbNATA Tunica [Anatomy] the common Membrane 
or Coat of the Eye, which ariſing from the Skull, adheres 
to the external Part of the Tunica Cornea, leayinz a round 
hollow Space forward, that the viſible Species may paſs 
there, To which another nameleſs Coat, made up of 
the Tendons of thoſe Muſcles which move the Eye, is 
joined. It is called alſo albuginea and conjunctiva 
ADN1'cHILED [ Old Law|] anulled, made void, brought 
to nothing. | 
ADNYU KILATED Ladnibilatus, L. ] made void, fruftrated. 
 ApNnUu's8iLAaTED | adnubilatus, L.] darkned or clonded. 
Ap ocro [i. e. to eight] fo ſome ancient Philoſophers 
termed the Superlative Degree, becauſe they accounted no 
Degree above the Eighth, according tb their Method of 
diſtinguiſhing Accidents or Qualities. | 


Abo'LESCENCE N [ adoleſcentia, L.] the Flower of 


ADo'LESCENCY Youth, the State of young Per- 
ſons from twelve "Years of Age to twenty one in Wo- 
men; and from fourteen to twenty five or thirty in Men, or 
it is that Period of a Perſons Age, commencing from In- 


> fancy and terminating at his full Growth. 


> ADo'N1a, Feſtivals celebrated in Honour of Adonis; 
wherein the Women imitated the Lamentation of Venus, 
for the Death of Adonis, and when they were tired with 
this, they changed their Notes, ſung his Praiſes, and made 
Rejoycings, as if he were raiſed to if again. | 

Abo Nick Verſe [ fo called on Account of its being 
a kind of Verſe firft compoſed for bewailing of Adonis] this 
ſort of Verſe conſiſts = 5 of a Dach and a Spondee ; and 
is rarely uſed, but at the End of every Strophe or Strain 
in Sapphicks ; as Terruit Urbem, Hor. 

ADo'NIUM, an Herb which the Poets feign to have 
ſprung up from the Blood of Adonis. 

ADonium [with Botanifts ] Southern-wood. 

To Apo'er | adoptare, L. 


pable to inherit. 
_ Avv/eTION, the Choice or chuſag a Perſon. for a 
Son and Heir. | 3 WIS 
Apo'eTive [ adoptions, L.] pertaining to Adoption; 
alſo he that is adopted by another. | 
AvpoeTi'vi An ancient Sect fo called, on Account 
ApoeTia'niY of the Manner wherein they con- 
ceived our Saviour to be the Son of God. 
A'poR, a Kind of pure Bearded Wheat, which the 


Ancients uſed in Sacrifices. | 


Apo'RABLE [ adorabilis] fit or deſerving to be adored 


or worſhipped ; it the Word is at any time applied to 
Men, it denotes worthy of all Honour and Reſpe&. 
ADo'RABLENESS Lof adorabilis, L.] Worthineſs to 
be adored. | ED 
A'dorar [with Chymifts] a Weight of four Pounds. 
ADdoRa'TIoON; a rendring profound Reſpect and Sub- 


_ miſſion ; Reſpect, Reverence, Worſhip. 


To Apo'RE [ adorave, L. ] to reverence, to pay divine 
Worſhip, to ſhew profound Reſpect and Submiſhon ; alſo 
to admire extravagantly or dote upon. : 

To Apo RN | adernare, L. ] to deck, trim, beautify or 


et off. | 3 | | 3 
ADbORNA“TION 2 Adorning, Ornaments, Beautify 
ADO'RNMENT ing. 8 | 


AD PONDUs omnium [ in Phyſicians: Bills] ſignifies 


that the Ingredient or Medicine laſt preſeribed muſt be 


as much as all the reſt before preſcribed. 

AD QuopD DAMNUM [Law] 2. e, to what Damage; 
a Writ lying for the Sheriff ro enquire what Damage it may 
ers, if the King grant a Market or Fair, Oc. 
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| to chuſe a Son of another 
Perſon, for a Son or Heir; to make one not of a Kin ca- 
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ws whkes ere a Perf hh or Perſons would turn a cofnmon m Road 0 


or Highway, and lay out another as conyenient. 

A'DRAGANT, Sce Tragacarth. : 

AbRauikn [Lew Term | 0 oblige one's ſelf before a 
Magiſtrate to perform ſomething: 
 ApkmgcTA'KB C0. T. 1 to 

1A'RE Y mends. 
| 235 err ros [ adſertivins, L. ] borrowed, added, 
far fetch d, foreign, counterfeit, falſe. 

Avr'y Ca and hs Sax. ] Thirſty. 

| STA'NTES proftat -. 

45 run nin qui prter:it [Law] a Writ of En- 
try, lying where a Man having Leaſed Lands or Tene- 
ments for a Term of Years or Life, after the Expira- 
tion of which, is held by the Tenant or Stranger that is 
in Poſſeſſion, and keeps out the Leflor. In this Caſe 
this Writ lies for the Leſſor and his Heirs. 
To Apva'/xcs | avancer, Fr. | to ſtep or go forward, 
alſo to promote or further; alfo to prefer or raiſe; alſo to 
give Money before- hand. 1 | 

ADvancre, Foſs [ Fortification| a Ditch of Water 
round the Eſplanade or Glacis of a Place to prevent its 
being ſurprized by the Beſiegers. _ 

ADVANCE Guard [Military Affairs] the firſt Line or Di- 
viſion of an Army ranged or marching in Battle Array, of 
that Part which marches firſt toward the Enemy. 

Apva'NcEMENT | avancement, F.] Preferment, Pro- 
motion. | 
- Apva'/xnczr [with Hunters] one of the Starts or 
Branches of a Buck's Attire, viz. that which is between 
the back Antler and the Palm. J 

Apva'nTAGE [| avantage, F.] Good, Profit, Benefit 
alſo Gain, aiſo over Meaſure. | 

ADVANTAGEOUS [ avantagenus, F.] tending to a 
Perſon's Good or Benefit; alſo convenient, uſeful. 


, 


neſs. 
ADbVECTITTITIGUsS 
nother Place; foreign. 
A'DVYRNT [ advenins, L. ] a coming to. | 
ADvFNT lin Eccleſiaſtical affairs] a Time ſet apart 
by the Church as a Preparation for the approaching Feſtival 
of Chriſtmas, 
ApvrNnT Sundays, are in Number four, the firſt of 
which Faſts are on St. Andrew's Day, November 30. or the 


[ advectitius, L. J brought from a- 


next Sunday following, and they continue to the Feaſt of 


Chrift's Nativity. | | 
ADVENT1'TIA, des, a Dowry or Portion given to a Wo- 
man by ſome other Friend, beſides her Parents, L. 
ApbVENTITIous {| adventitius, L.] accruing or beſalling 
2 Perſon, or Thing from without. EY 
_ AvvENnTI1T1Ous [in the Civil Law) is applied to ſuch 
Goods as fall to a Perſon either by mere Fortune, or the 
Liberality of a Stranger, or by collateral Succeſſion, in 
Oppoſition to Profectitious, i. e. ſuch Goods as deſcend in a 
direct Line, from Father to Son. 
ApvykNTITIOUS Glandules [Anatomy] thoſe Kernels 
which are ſomething under the Arm-holes in the Neck 
as the King's-Evil, &c, 3 F 
_ ApvxnTiTIOUs Matter [with Philoſopbers] Matter 
which does not properly belong to any Body, either na- 
. tural or mix d; but comes to it from ſome other Place ; 
as in the freezing of Wgter, ſome frigorifick Particles do 
not enter in, which are adventitious ro the Water. either 
from the Air or the freezing Mixture. 


ADV ENTREM inſpiciendum [Law] a certain Writ in 
the Starure of EG. | 
_ ToApvx/xrure [avanturer, F.] to venture, or put 
to the Venture, to hazard, 3 + 
_ ADvENTCURE [| avanturer, F. ] chance, accidental, 
encounter, hazard; alſo an extraordinary or ſurprizing En- 
terprize. : | | 

Aby EN TUR US B 1 

AbvEN/TURR oN 7 bold, daring, hazardous. 

7 ER N * 42 * 2 

1 ApvE'NTURESOMNESs [of avantivrer, F.] Ventüre- 
omnelſs. LY 


A'pvERB [ with Grammarians] a Part 


| RB [ of Speech 
which being joined to a Verb, ſerves to expreſs the — | 


ner, Time. Sc. of the Action. | 
PS. +. E'RBIAL , L. ] pertaining to an 44. 
Adv ARSABL E adves ſabili 1 thas i | „ 
8 7 | 7 ilis, L. ] that is adverſe or 

ApVRRSATANII, a Common-place Bod. . 


„ 


DVERSARY [ adverſarius J one 1 308 7 6 
bs againſt one; one wh ſhes another ar Lats; 2 adverſe 


arty. 
28 7510 9 „7 
* 


ſatisfy, to make a- 


ADbVANTA“OEOUSNESS | of avantage, F.] Profitable- 


ſuch Perſons as need his 
Writing. . 


A b 


 Abyz'rsatry n [adverſetions, L.] a Part of Specell 


in Grammar that ſignifies tome Oppoſition or Contraticty 
between what goes before and be 4-6 follows. 
AbVE RSE 9 1 L.] contrary, oppoſite; | 


AvV ERSE, | with Logicians | is when the two Conttraries 


have an abſolute and perpcrual Oppoſition one to the 


other. | | 

Avpye'rs1iTyY | adverſite, F. ves adverſe, L.] Afflidi- 
on, Trouble, Mistortune, Calamity, Miſery, | 

To ApvE'kT | advertere, L. to turn to] to mark; 
mind or take heed. ft 

ApvE'KTENCE [of advertere, L.] Attention, Heed- 
Apve'RTENCY : fulneſs, Mindtulneſs, 

To ApveRTi'ss [avertir, F.] to give Notice, Ad- 
vice or Intelligence of, Wn: 

Avpve'/kT!sEMENT Cavertiſſement, F.] Information, 
Intelligence given to Perſons inveſted in an Affair; allo 
Advice, a putting in mind. | 

To Apv E':rEKATE | adveſperatum, L.] to grow to- 
wards the Evening. | . 

Apv1ct' [ avis, F.] Counſel; alſo Notice, an Ac- 
count. | | 

ADbVLOILANCE 5 L.] a diligent Watching. 

ApVI“ ABLE [of aviſer, F.] that may be adviſed a- 
bout; alſo fit to be done. 

ADvi':ABLENELs [ of aviſable, F. and neſs, Eng. Termi- 
nation Fitneſs to be adviſed, done, c.] Expediency. 

To Apv1's x [aviſer, F | to counſe l or give Advice; 
to give Information or an Account of; to conſider or weigh 
in Mind» | 

Avvi'sEDNEss: [ of aviſer, F.] Confideratenels. 

AvouLla'tioN, Fawning, Flattery, - L. 

ApviisEMENT, Conſultation. | — 

ApuLAa'ToR, a Flatterer, a fawning Fellow, a Claw- 
back, L. | 

ADULA'TORY 
of Flattcry. 


Avu'lr [ adultus, L.] that. is grown or come to full 
; , gro | 


[ adulatorius, L.] pertaining to, or full 


| Ripeneſs of Age. 


Apu'LTNEss [of adultus, L.] the being grown to 
Ripeneſs of Years, | 

Apu'LTERANT Ladulterans, L.] adulterating. 

Apu'LTERATE N [ aduſteratus, L. corrupted, mar- 

Apu'LtTERATEDS. red, ſpoiled, counterfeit, made 
of a baſer Alloy or Mixture, 8 

To Apu'LTERATE [ adulterare] to corrupt, mar, Ipoil 


or counterfeit. 
ApuU'LTE Fo ENESS, Baſeneſs or Ceunterſeitties..., 
. ADULTERA'TION, A corruptitig, counterfeiting, E&c. 
It conſiſts in mixing ſome baſer Matter with Wines, Chy- 
mical . Preparations, Medicinal Drugs, Metals, Ec. ſo 
that they are rendered not genuine, or truly good. ir 
ADduU'LTERINE | adulterinus, I. counterfeit, forged; 
ADULTERINE [in Civil Law] a Child iſſued from an 
adulterous Amour or Commerce. | | 
Avput'TEROUs [of adulter, L. adultereux, F.] Per- 
taining to, or given to Adultery. | 55 
Apu'LTERY CLadulterium, L.] properly the Sin of In- 
continency in married Perſons, defiling the Marriage Bed; 
it is Adultery, if but one of them be married, in the 
married Perſon, Fornication in the ummarried. We; 
 AvulTtERY with ſome whimſical 4ftronome#s] a Term 


_ uſed of an Eclipſe of the Moon, which (as they ſuppoſe) 


happens in an unuſual and irregular manner, as Horizon- 
tal Eclipſes, where though the Sun and Moon are dia- 
metrically oppoſite, yet by reaſon of the Refraction, they 
appear as if above the Horizon. | | 
Avpu'MBRANT [ adumbrans, L.] ſhadowing. - :- 
, Abvu/MBRATED [ adumbratu3, L.] ſhadowed, reſem- 


bled. | 


 ApumMBRA'T1ON Lin Heraldry | is when any Figure in 
a Coat-armour is born ſo ſhadowed or obſcured, that no- 
thing is viſible but the bare Purfile, or (as the Painters call 
it) the Out- line; whet! this happens, it is ſaid to be adim- 
rated. | | RE ra ng de 
_ ApumBRATION. [with Painters] a Sketch, a rough 
Evamnke ta .. v 
Adbu NATION, an uniting or gathering ve & 32 15 | 
_ Apvu'ſncity [| aduncitas, L.] Crookedneſs. -,, 
 A'pvocartE [ advocatus, L. i. e. called to] a Perſon. 


. ADUMBRA'TION, a wee a Remembrance, L. 


well skilled in the Civil Law ; who maintains the Right of 
Aſſiſtance, either by Word of © 


Rod. £3. £ Sar en VL 
| Lird Apvocare {in Sad] as Officer of Sie 
dppoiated by the King to adviſe about the making NUT 7 ” 
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cuting Tam; to defend his 
lick "Ty to proſecute Capital Ly hy 
College 4 in 1 con- 
Faculty of 8 ApvocaTasg ſiſting of 180, 22 
ions. 


' ApvocaATE [in a metaphorical Senſe | one who lays to 


Heart, or ſecures the Intereſts of another upon all Occa- 


ſions, | in which Senſe Chriſt is ſaid to be our Advocate in 
Heaven. | | 
Church $A ; ſignifie the Adyocates 
Eccleſiaftical DVOCATES > of the Cauſes and In- 
tereſts of the Church, being retained as a Counſellor and 
Pleader to maintain the Rights and Properties of the 
Church; alſo a Patron who has the Advowſon of Pre- 
ſentation, ; | - 
A'/dvocaTESHIP [ of avocat, F. advocatus, L. and 
Ship] the Office of an Advocate. £ 
ApvocArTIONE Decimarum [in Law] a Writ lying 
for the fourth Part of the Tithes belonging to any 


Church. 


. 5 7 
a Flyin wards, or to. L. 
ADdvoL1TION „ , 


AvDvoLvu'T10N, a rollin J. ui * 

To Ap v o'w 7 | avoner, F.] to juſtify and maintain an 

To Av o Act ae — Thus he is ſaid 
to avocy, who having taken a Diſtreſs for Rent, &c. juſti- 
fies or maintains the A&, after the Party diſtrained has ſued 
a Replevin to have his Goods again. . 

Apvower” / one that has a Right to preſent to a Be- 

AvowEE” 8 nefice. 

Ab vowEE Paramount, i. e. the higheſt, that is to ſay, 
the King. 

Apvo'/wsoN common Law]. the Right which a Bi- 

Apvo'wzen SY ſhop, Dean and Chapter, &c. or 
any Lay-Patron has to preſent a Clerk to a Benefice, 
when it becomes void. | | 

Apvo'wson Appendant, an Adyowſon that depends 
on a Manour, as an Appurtenance to it; thence called an. 
Incident of the Kitchen. fy f 

ApvowsoN in Groſs, that Right of Preſentation which 
is Principal, Abſolute or Sole, not belonging to any Ma- 
nor, as a Part of its Right. 

Avvo'wTRry [ Old Statutes] Adultery. 

Abos [aduftus, L.] burnt or parched up. 

Abus r [in a Medicinal Senſe | the Blood, when by rea- 
ſon of its exceſſive Heat, the thinner Parts of it ſteam 
through in Vapours, the thicker remaining black, and full 
of Dregs, as if parch'd or burnt ; when fo, it is ſaid to 
be aduſt. N 

Apu'sTIBLE [of aduſtus, L.] capable of being parch- 
ed, ſcorched, burned, ä 

Avu'sT10N, Scorching, parching, L. ns 

A'pyTuUM [”"ASvroy of & privative, and Juw to paſs or 
go under] a ſecret Place or Retirement in Pagan Temples, 
where their Oracles were given, into which Places none. 
but the Prieſts were permitted to go; the Sanctuary. 

AA“ EA, folemn Feaſts and Combats celebrated in /E- 
gina, in Honour of Macus. 


A'acus [of *Aiaxilu to beat, or du to lament] ac- 
cording to the Poets, was the Son of Fapiter and Europa, 


or Egina. The Painims ſuppoſed him to be of ſuch Juſ- 
tice, that he was appointed by Pluto to be one of the Jud- 

es of Hell, with Minos and Rhadamanthus, to diſcuſs the 
Franſgreſſions of dead Men, and to aſſign to them Pu- 


niſhments according to their Merits. 


AECHMALOTA/RCHA L A＋α νiν,νE—il g, of Aix Nανο- 
T%, Gr. to lead captive, and apyy a Chief ] ig Chief 
or Leader of Captives. | 

ZAvo1'ca Ulcera, [with Surgeons] Ulcers ot Sores about 
the privy Parts; Buboes, Shankers. 

GA'GROPILI [of Alg a Goat, &c.] Balls generated 


in the Stomachs of Animals, hard on the Outſide, but 


containing a kind of heavy Matter on the Infide. 


A/G1LOPS DLAN, of d % Gen. of ait a Goat, ; 


and & an Eye, Gr. ] Darnel, Wild Oats. 

Z#'6G1Loeps [in Surgery] a Swelling between the Noſe 
and great* Corner of the Eye, which if not timely open- 
ed, the Bone underneath will putrify; alſo the Fiſtula 

malis. 7 | | | 
GIPA'NEs L'Ahrrdes, Gr. of AJ and TIa)] Beaſts 


like Men, having their Feet and lower Parts like Goats, 
and Satyrs. | | 


O YROS [Ahr, of diE and Top, Gr. Fire] 
the Herb Buck Wheat, Reſt Harrow or Cammock. 


ZA61/R1NON ["Aiyicaror, Gr.] an Ointment made of 


the black Poplar Tre. g 


Vin is victorious Help; Aelwold an auxiliary Go 


det HE rs, HBO x tn tri 
* N 45 FL JF? d - s bs A1 * Y L i 
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| „ "= 
Aae n= [*AniupS, Gr. dhe Herb Fa- 


" E60'ctras ["Anices, Gr.] the Sign Capticom. 
AGOLE'THRON LAN f, Gr.] a Flower, a ſoit 
Crow-foot, L. 8 | 
: 3 [ &1y0y0;,601, Gr. ] the Herb Grom- 

wel, IL. 4 


GOPHTHA'LMOS LA f, Gr.] a precious 


Stone reſembling the Eye of à Goat. 


EO VT TIAcb, fc. Unguentum ¶ Pharmacy] a deterſive 


Ointment compounded, c. of Honey, Green Copper, 
Dyers Galls, Verdigreaſe, c. good to cleanſe Ulcers, 
10 named, as tho” of the Colour of an Egyptian, altho' it is 
rather of a dusky-brown. oo” 


E ; ; | 
i [ with Botanifts ] of the Product or 


Acyetiacun | 
Acyertiacus Growth of Egypt. 


 AEipATHI'A ["Aauzadda, Gr.] a Paſſion or Affection of 
long Continuance, 
L * Compound Names, is a Saxon Particle, and ſig- 
Al S niſies all or . 5 as Tx» does in Greek, AI- 
pin ſignifies altogether Conquerer, Albend all-illuſtrious, 
Alared altogether reyerend, Alfred altogether peaceful. 
Axl bs Saxon Particle, according to the different Dia- 
EL x lets is pronounced Ulf, Wwlf, Hulf, Hilf or 
Kelf, and ſignifies the ſame that we pronounce Help; ſo Al- 
I vernour ; 
Aelfgiva, a Giver of Aid or Aſſiſtance. 
AE'LLo LA, Gr. a Whirlwind or Storm] one of 
the Harpies or monſtrous Birds, mentioned by the 
"_ L. 3 f 
LMSF ROH, Peter-pence ancient! id to the Pope. 
ENTOMA An, Gr] an Mook or difficile 
Cee, a Riddle, L. | 
NIGMA'TICAL | "Aiiyuarixes, Gr.] pertaining to or 
full of Riddles, a Ea . 1 wal h 
AEOLIPY'LE LAAâ TUN i e. the Gates of Holus 


or the Wind ] a Contrivance or Device for curing or hel ping 


ſmoaking Chimnies. 

1 Hydraulick Inſtrument, conſiſting of a 

ZEOLIPILA hollow Ball of Metal, having \ 
Neck or Pipe ariſing from the Ball, which being filled with 
Water and thus expoſed 'to the Fire, produces a violent 
Blaſt of Wind. = 18 

A orus N to the Poet i] was the Son of Fu- 
iter and Aceſta, who being God of the Winds, had his 
Reſidence in one of the Iſſands near Sicily, where t he is 


feigned to have kept the Winds cloſe Priſoners in a Cave, 


giving them Liberty when he thought convenient. 

The Moral of this is, Solus was once Lord of the 
Seven Iſlands on the Veſt Part of Sicily, and being well 
skill'd in divining from what Coaſts the Winds would blow, 
which he conjectur d from Smoak aſcending from the o- 
lian Iſlands, gave the Poets a Handle to make him King 
of the Winds, 8 5 8 

ZE0'LILt ScCLOPE, a Wind Musket, which will ſhoot 
Bullets with Wind and Air, as forcibly as with Powder, 

ON [ Ater, Gr. Age] the Duration of a Thing. 

Eos, from the Ideas which are imagined to be in God, 


Aome Hereticks perſonifying them, and feigning them di- 


ſtant from God, and to have been produced by him; ſome 
Male and others Female, of an Aſſemblage of theſe they 
have compoſed a Deity, which they called III, Gr. 
i. e. Fulncſs, ' 


AquilisrITY [ aquilibritas, L. „ ee of Weight. 
s W 


adi BRIUM [in Mecbanicks ] is when equal Weights 
at equal Diſtances, or unequal Weights at unequal Di- 
ſtances, mutually proportionable to the 
Arms of any Ballance to hang even, ſo that they do not 
outweigh one another; even Weight and Poize. 

AER [Ah, Gr.] Air, one of the 4 Elements. 

ARA is ſaid originally to have ſignified a Number 
ſtamp'd on Money, to denote the current Value of it; 
and if fo, it may come from . Braſs, from which Plural 


ra came the feminine ſingular ra, and that becauſe 


they put the Word Ara to each Particular of an Ac- 


count, as we now do Hem, or elſe becauſe the Romans 


anciently marked down the Number of Years in Tables 
with little Braſs Nails; and ſo in. Reference to the laſt 
mentioned Cuſtom the Word Zra came to ſignify the ſame 


with Epocha, viz. a certain Time or Date from whence to 


begin the new Year; or ſome particular Way of reckoning 
Time and Years. % | 

And in this Senſe the Word is thought to be compoſed 
of theſe initial Letters A. E. R. A. for Annus erat regni 
dguſti, the Spaviards having began their gs from. his 


— 
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a lender 


Center, cauſe the 


Reign, 
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Beppe. „ ZErs's uſed by Thronol ogers, the 
eminent of which are e 
ws 5 The Era of the Creation of the World, which be- 
according to the Fulien Account, on the twenty fourth 
Day of the Month of Ofober, which ſome place 3951 
Years before the Birth of Chriſt, others reckon 3983, and 
Kepler 3993» | n 
a Abe 2 n Era, from the Birth of Cbriſt, begins De- 
cember 25. | 
The 23 ra, from the Building of the City of Rome, 
evins April 21, and is 752 Years before Chriſt's Time. 
he Twrkiſp Aira or Hegira, which they account from 
Mabomet's Flight, begins the 16th of Fuly,, A. D. 622, 
The ra of the Olympiads begins from the New Moon 
in the Summer Solftice 7757 Years before the Birth of 
Chrift. This ra and and that of Ipbitus is chiefly uſed 
by Greet Hiſtorians. = * 0 
Ak“ RKIAL Caerius, L.] pertaining to the Air, or bearing 
ſome Relation or Reſemblance to the Air. £24 
AERIAL Perſpective, is that which repreſents Bodies 
weaken'd and diminiſhed in Proportion to their Diſtance 
from the Eye. 
AR RIE, an Airy or Neſt of Goſhawks. 
ArR1zuU'sA [*Avertuoa, Gr.] a Jaſper Stone, reſem- 
bling the Air or Sky in Colour. 1 
'ROMANCY J betet of ap the Air, and A 
rd Prophecy, Gr.] a foretelling future Events from cer- 
tain SpeCtres or other Appearances in the Air, and ſome- 
times thus; they folded their Heads in a Napkin, and ha- 
ving placed a Bowl full of Water in the open Air, they 
propoſed their Queſtion in a ſmall whiſpering Voice, 
at which Time if the Water boil'd or fermented, they 
1 what they had ſpoken of was approved and con- 
rmed. 


AEROME'L1 [of Age and , Gr ] Manna, Honey- 


Dew. & 7 | 
AEROMETRI'A [Avgopurrexa, Gr. ] the Art of mea- 


ſuring the Air, its Powers and Properties. 


AxuGci'NEOUs | aruginens, L.] ruſty, canker'd, mil- 
dewed, 


av go, the green Ruſt of Copper or Braſs, the Ruſt 
or Canker of Metal, I. 


RU“ MNOUS ary ot. L. ] wretched, miſerable. 

£5 vsTUM, Calcin'd Copper. L. 

E cavxNo'MENOUs Naht, [with Botaniſts] ſuch as if 
touch'd by the Hand or Finger, ſhrink in or flag their 
Leaves, Senſitive Plants, 4 

£&ACULA ?IUS ["AoxaAumi® of &. privative, and #*% 
0x/12:9Jai, becauſe he ſutters not to die] the Potts make 
him the Son of Apollo by the Nymph Coronis, whom Apollo 
kill'd with an Arrow while ſhe was big with Child, be- 
cauſe ſhe had admitted another ro her Bed, but preſery'd 
the Child by cutting it out of he: Womb, and afterwards 
*twas ſuckled by a Goat. | 

Others ſay, that Æſculapius was a poor Infant, whom his 
cruel Pacents being atham'd to own, laid in a Wood near 
Epidaurus, and was fortunately found by ſome Huntſmen, 
who obſerving a lambent Flame about its Head, they ac- 
counting it a Prognoſtick that the Child would prove in 
Time an eminent Perſon, put him to Nurſe to a Woman 


named Trigo, . Being grown up, he ſtudied Phyiick under 


Chiron the Centaur, and proved ſo great a Proficient in the 
Art, that he obtained the Stile of the God of Phyſick. 
He had a Temple built to him in a City of the Romans 
named Tetrapolis, which was enrich'd with noble Preſents, 
offered by Perſons, who aſcrib'd their Recovery out of 
dangerous Sickneſſes to ZEſculapins, And the Walls of 
this Temple were hung, and in a Manner hid, with Me- 
mortals of Miracles done by him. * 

The Grecians celebrated Plays to him every five Years, 
nine Days after the Iſtbmean Games in the Woods near the 
City Epidaurus. Eſculapius was worſhipped under the 
Form of a Serpent by the Reman, who, when the City of 
Rome was grievouſly afflicted with the Plague, ſent Ambaſ- 
ſadors to Epidaurus to fetch the God ZEſculapius to their 
Aſſiſtance, and 2 ſay the Serpent that was worſhip- 
ped there for ÆAſculapiui, follow d the Ambaſſadors of its 


own Accord to the Ship that carried it to Rome. The Ro- 


mans built a Temple for it in the Iſle call'd Tiberina. Sick 
People us'd to lye in this Temple for Recovery of their 
Health, and oftentimes, when they found themſelves no 
better, revil'd A ſculapius. | | 


To Æſculapius were dedicated the Serpent, the Goat, 


the Raven, the Dog and the n. 


The Ancients ainted him in the Form of an old Man 


* 


with a long Bear „ baving en his Head a Crown made of 
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AT 
the Branch of h Bay-tree, ind in his Hand a Staff full of 


Knots, about which a Se 
Feet was cither a | 
- . Theſe Things were deſigu d as Hieroglyphicks of the 
' Qualities of à good Phyſician, intimating that he ought 
to be as cunning as a Serpent, as vigilant as a Dog, as ex- 
perienc'd as a Perſon of great Age, to be capable of maua- 
ging a Concern ſo difficult as Phylick is. | 

It is reported that Dionyſius tho Sicilian Tyrant coming 
into a Temple, where the Statues of Apollo and Aſcula- 
pius were ſtanding together, AÆſculapius having a grave 
Beard of Maſſy Gold, he took away the Beard, colouring 
his Sacrilege by putting a Jeſt upon ÆAſculapius, ſaying, it 
was not juſt that he ſhould have a Beard, when Apollo his 
Father had none. | 7 8 

- Z'scuLus [with Botaniſti] the Medlar- tree. L. 

Es TABLE | affabilis, L.] belonging to Summer. 

As TIF ERROUS [ aftifer, L.] ebbing and flowing as 
the Tide. Is 
EsTINMA“TIO Capitis [Old Saxon Law] the Price or 
Value ſet on one's Head, In a great Aſſembly of the Eſ- 
tates of the Realm held at Exeter, King Athelſtan declared 
what Fines ſhould be paid pro eftimatione capitis, for Of- 
fences committed againſt ſeveral Perſons, according to thcir 
Degrees of Honour; thus the Eſtimation of the King's 

was 30000 Thrymſa's, a | 
As T1MA'TorRY | aftimatorius, L.] pertaining to pri- 
zing or valuing. | 
| 228 C eftivalis, L. ] of or pertaining to Summer. 
, . 
ATV A'LIS CCwich Botanifs] flowering in Summer- 
Es: Ti/vus 4 | 
To X'sTivaTtE [ aſtivare, L.] to lodge or ſojourn in 
a Place during the Summer Time. 


.. AESTivVA'TION, a Dwelling or Refidence in a Place 
for the Summer Time. | | 1 
A'sTUArY [Læffuarium, L.] a Place overflow'd with 
Sea Water, a Marſh full of Salt Water. 
sruARY [with Phyſicians] the receiving the Va- 
pours or Steam of certain Drugs, Herbs, Ec. into the Bo- 
dy, thro' a Hole made in a Seat or Chair. 
To X'sTUATE | aftuare, L.] to overflow, to rage like 
the Sea, | 
ZAESTUA'TION, a fervent Deſire, a great Heat, I. 
AsTuo'sE | eftwoſus, L.] full of Heat, boiling with 
Heat. 2 | f 
Aras Age; hence anno atatis ſuæ, under the Effi- 
gies of Perſons, ſignifies in the Year of their Age. L. 
IAT E Probanda, a Writ which lay to enquire whether 
the King's Tenant, holding in Chief by Chivalry, was 
of tull Age to receive his Lands into his own Hands. | 
ZETE'KNABLE | &4fernabilis, L.] poilible to be or to 
become eternal. | | 2 
AETHEL 3 Sax. ] noble or famous, as Ætbelred, 
famous Counſel, @, | | | 
 A'THER (Addi of % $i», I run always, or of 
cava» ſhining bright, or of a Sipzr, always warming, 
Gr. orof iN, Heb. illuſtrious] is moſt commonly uſed 
to ſignify a very fine, .thin, diaphanous, Fluid, which, as 
ſome ſuppoſe, ſurrounds the Earth up to as far as the In- 
terſtellary World; and which eaſily penetrates and runs 
through all Things, and permits all "Things to run as ca- 
fily through it. Dr. Hook calls that Medium or Fluid Body, 
in which all other Bodies do as it were ſwim and move, 
Ether, But this ſome diſapprove of, as ſavouring too much 
of the Carteſian Doctrine of an abſolute Plenum, which has 
been proved an Impoſſibility by many infallible Reafons 
and Experiments. Therefore as we call the Medium, in 
which we breathe and live, the Air, by which we mean an 
elaſtic, fluid Body, which either has very large Interſtices 
devoid of all Matter, or elſe is in Part fill'd with a Fluid, 
very eaſily moving out of ahem by Compreſſion, and ie- 
turning as readily into them again when that Compreſſion 
is taken off; fo we alſo do to call that finer Fluid = my 
ZEther (if it be a Body) which is extended round our Air | 
and Atmoſphere, above it and beyond it up to the Planets, 
or to an indefinite Diſtance, tho' we ſcarce well underſtand 1 | 
what we mean by the Word Ether. | | | 
 ZETHE'/REAL | @therews, L.] pertaining to or of the f 2 =_ 
Quality of ther. 5 | | | 
ETHEREAL Matter | with Natwralifts ] a very fine, 
thin, tranſparent Fluid, which (as ſome imagine) ſurrounds 
the Kenh up as far as the bn ance ent 5 fixed ou. ; which 
eaſily pierces and runs through all hings, permits 
all Things as cafily to run through it | 


rpent twiſted itſelf, and at his 
or an Owl. 
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© Avpretvg'viry [affefuſitss, L.] AﬀeRions : 


Erunzn ar WoW, all that Space above the upper Ele- 


; ment, viz. Fire, which the Ancients imagined to be per- 


fealy homogeneous, incorruptible, unchangeable, &c. 
rnb 0¹¹ 2 a fine ſubtil Ol, ap- 
hing nearly to the Nature of a Spirit. | ; 


AETHIO'pICUsS | 3 er, 
Arnio'eica with Botanifts] of the Produdt of the 
Erno Icuu Southern Parts of Africa. IL. 

Arnio'ers ['A dorie, Gr.] an Ethiopian Herb like 
Lettice, with which Enchanters are ſaid to open Locks, 
and dry up Rivers. Fs | 

A THiors Mineral [of Ale, Gr. a Blackmoor, from 
its Colour] a Medicine PROM by imbodying running 
Quickſilver and Flour of Brimſtone, and then deflagra- 
ting off the Mixture in a Crucible. | 

THO'LIcks [of Aldo, Gr. to burn] hot fiery 
Puſtules. | | | | 

ArTt1ioLo'Gica [Aimrraiyny, Gr.] that Part of Phy- 
fick which explains the Cauſes and Reaſons of Diſeaſes, in 
order to cure them. 

rio rod [atiologia, L. of Alriezeyla, of waitin 
a Cauſe, and aiyw, (ar. to fay ] a Rhetorical Figure ſhewing 
a Cauſe or Reaſon. 

AET1ioLoGy [in Medicine] the Reaſon given of natural 
or preternatural Accidents in human Bodies. 

Er TES [Attirys, Gr.] the Eagle Stone, a Stone 
that when ſhaken rattles as if there was another within it.. 
It is falſely reported to be taken out of an Eagle's Neſt ; 


but others ſay it is found by the Sides of Rivers, on Moun- 


tains, in the Ground, &c. 

CZEvVITE'RNI [ among the Romans | certain Deities, ſo 
called, becauſe they remained to Perpetuity, to whom 
they always offered red Oxen in Sacrifice. 

Ar FABLE | affabilis L.] eaſy to be ſpoken to, cour- 
teous, civil. 5 | 

AFFABI'LITY [affabilitas, L.] Eaſineſs to be ſpo- 

A'FFABLENESS 4 ken to or of Addreſs, Gentleneſs, 
courtcous or kind Behaviour. | 

Arra'BROUS | affaber, L.] cunning, artificial. 

ArrABULA'TION, the Moral of a Fable, L. 

Arrali'r [of affaire, F.] Buſineſs, Concern, Matter, 

hing. 

5 PT, cT [afeFare, L.] to ſet one's Mind upon ; 
to have an Inclination to, to love, to defire, to hanker af- 
ter; to aſpire to; alſo to move the Affection. 

ArFECTA'TiON, Affectedneſs, Conceitedneſs, Self- 
opinionatedneſs; Formality, Niceneſs, Preciſeneſs, L. 

ArrE Cr ED (affectatus, L.] diſpoſed or inclin'd to, 
as evell or ill affected; alſo formal, nice, preciſe, as an 
affected Way ; alſq over-curiouſly done, as an affected Stile. 

AFFECTED [in a Medicina! Senſe | a morbid or diſor- 
derly State of the Part, ſeized or afflicted with a Diſeaſe 
or Malidy, as the Part affected. | 

ArreE'cT10N, Inclination towards, Good Will, Kind- 
neſs, Love, Paſſion. 

AFFECTION | with Nat#raliſts] a Quality or Property 
of ſome natural Being. | | 

AFFECTION Ln Phyſicians ] is uſed, for a morbid or 
diſorderly State of the Part. 

AFFECTION [in a Legal Senſe] ſignifies a making over, 
pawning or mortgaging a Thing, to aſſure the Payment of 
a Sum of Money, or the Diſcharge of ſome other Duty 


or Service. 


\AFF E CTIONATE | affeFionne, F.] full of Affection, 
oving. 
* EK CTIONATEN ESS, Fulneſs of Affection. 

Ar FPEKCTIONS [with Humanifts | are diſtinguiſhed into 

Primary AFFECTIONS of Being | in Metapbyſicks] are 
Unity, Truth and Gooaneſs., 5 

United Ar FEC TIONS of Being | in Metaphyficks | are ſuch 
as are predicated of Being, ling'y and folely, and are 
convertible with it, without any ConjunCtion, as every Being 
7s good, and all god is a Being. | % | 

Diſunited A&FECTIONS of Being | in Met apbyſicks] are 
predicated for it with a disjunctive Term, and by taking in 
both Parts of the Sentence are convertible with it, as Being 
is either neceſſary or contingent, and whatſoever is either neceſ- 
ſary or contingent is a Being. 5 

AFFECTIONS of Boch [ with Naturaliſts] certain Mo- 


difications of a Body occaſioned or introduced by Motion, 
by means of which the Body comes to be ſo and ſo 


diſpoſed. 


AFFECTIONS of the Mind, are what are commonly 


calied Paſſions: L | 


AL FE'CTUOUS [ affeEwoſws, L.] much deſired or af- 


2 "4 


4. by . * 
17 * : 


Avg, te Min, Dili, or ay Dit 
der of the Mind, L; "T0 K 
Ayrx'cerus [in Medicine] Sickneſs, or any Diſorder 


of the Body. 


Arrx'RErs [in Law] Perſons appointed by a Court 
Leet upon Oath, to ſettle and moderate the Fines on 
them that have committed Offences, which may be puniſh- 
— — no Statute having appointed an expreſs 

c . 33 * 1 Ps b 

To Ares RE in Amercement [in Law] fignifies to leſ- 
ſen or mitigate the Rigor of a Fine. 

ArFxE'TTo [ with Muſicians ] that kind of Muſick 
which muſt be performed in a very tender, moving, and 
N manner, and for that Reaſon, rather ſlow than too 
ArrETruo'so, the ſame as Affe. 

AFFEU'RER [Old Rec.] to ſet the Price of a Thing. 

ArrrANCE, Truſt, Confidence, Fr. 13 

ArrANcE [with Divines] ſignifies an Acquieſcence 
of the Mind, by which it is ſupported againſt all unne- 


1 


ceſlary Doubts and Fears, upon Account of the Divine 


All-ſufficiency in general; but with a more ſpecial Eye 
to his Knowledge, Wiſdom and Providence. 
AFFIANCE Gi Law] the plighting of Troth between 
a Man and a Woman, upon an Agreement of Marriage. 
To AFFIANCE, to betroth, or plight the Faith. 
- — 4 88 RR [Old Records] to plight Faith, to ſwear 
ealty. 


ArrIDA“TIO Dominorum, the Oath taken by the Lords 


in Parliament. — 
122 A TIloN, a mutual Fidelity between one Perſon 
and another, L. | g 
Ar FPIbArUuRE | affidatura, L.] mutual Contract. 
ArFipa'tus oy Law | a Tenant by Fealty. 
AFFipaA'var [ie. he has plighted his Faith or ſworn ] 
a Depoſition, or the witneſſing a Thing upon Oath. 


To make Ar FID AVIT [Law Term | to ſwear to the 


Truth of a Thing before a Magiſtrate. 

AFFIDIA'R1 | in ancient Deeds] to be inrolled and muſ- 
tered for Soldiers, upon having taken an Oath of Fidelity. 

ArrI“ NAG E, the refining of Metals, Fr. 

ArrFi'NiTy [ affinitas, L.] Kindred or Alliance by 
Marriage; alſo the Relation or Agrecableneſs between ſe- 
veral Things. | | 

To ArrI RM [ affirmare, L. ] to avouch, aſſure or 
maintain the Truth ot a Thing. 


To ArFikm [in a Law Senſe] ſignifies to ratify or 


confirm a former Law, Decree or Sentence. 


AFFI'RMANCE, the AG of ratifying after the before - 


mentioned manner, 
A#FIRMA'TION, an aſſuring or ſpeaking point blank. 
AFFIRMATIVE | affirmativus, L.] pertaining to Affir- 
mation, poſitive, peremptory; in which Senſe it is oppo- 
ſed to Negative. | 


AFFIRMATIVE Heretick [in the Popiſh Law] one who 


owns the Errors he is charged withal, and maintains the 
{ame in his Examination with Firmneſs and Reſolution. 
To Ar FI x [ affizum, L. ] to faſten to; to ſet up or 
poſt up a Bill. | 
AFI xlon, a fixing or faſtening to, T. 
AFFLA'TION, a blowing or 2 2 
ArtLla'Tus, a Blaſt or 1 a blowing or breath- 
ing upon, L. h 8 
o AFII CT C[affligere, L.] to caſt down, to cauſe 
Grief to one, to trouble, diſquiet, vex or oppreſs. 
' AFFLI'CTEDNEss | of afflictus, L. and net] Affliction. 
AFFL1'cTION, Adverſity, Grief, Sorrow, Trouble, 
Calamity, Miſery, Diſtreſs. | 
AFFLI'CTIVE [ Hictif, F.] cauſing or bringing Af- 
fiction. : of 1 | 
A'FFLUENCE 2 [| 4affluentia, L. ] Abundance t 
A'FFLUENCY Store, Plenty, Wealth, * 
A*'FFLUENT | «ffinens, L.] abounding, flowing to, 
increaſing. | | 
A'FFLUENTNESS [ affiuentia, L.] great Plenty. 
ArrLu'x [ affluxus, L.] a Flowing to, as of Humonrs 
to or upon any Part. | | | 
Arro'piLus Leu Bot ani ſti] the Daffodil, a Flower. 
ArFoRaA'RE |[ Old Law Term] to ſet a Value or Price 
upon a Thing. 
AFFORCIA'RE [Law Word) to add, increaſe or make 


| ſtronger. | 


AFFO'RCIAMENT [Ol Records] a Fort or ſtrong Hold. 
AFFORCIAME'NTUM rie, the calling of a Court 


—_ — 


ords, 


upon ſome ſolemn and extraordinary Occafions, Old Law | 
1 ff 


1 


To Arro' xD [ſome derive it of 
Ax. ] to table, or find with Victuals 
To ArrOo/RRS＋TH [Foreff Law) to lay a Piece of Ground 


z to give or yield, to 


To ArrRA/NCHISE [ Hranchir, F.] to ſet a Perſon 


free from Bondage, to make him Free or a Freeman. 
 Arrra'y [probably of affrayer, F. ] a Fray, a Skirmiſh, 
a Fight between two or more Parties. | 
ArrRA'Y Qin Common Law] is an Affrightment 
AFFRAIUMENT put upon one or more Perſons; 


| which may be done by an open ſhew of Violence only, 


without either a Blow given, or a Word ſpoken ; as if a 
Man ſhould appear in Armour, or with Weapons not u- 
ſually worn, it may ſtrike a Fear into ſuch as are unarmed, 
and therefore is a common Wrong, and is enquirable in a 
Court-Leet ; but differs from an Aſſault, becauſe that is a 
particular Injury. = ; | 

AFFREIGHTMENT [ of Fretement, hiring, or fraight- 
ing F.] the ſame as affretamentum. 

AFFRETAME'NTUM [ Old Law Rec.] the Freight of a 


i Fr, EO 
1 5 agen cou Rec. ] Bullocks or Beaſts of the Plough. 
A falſe A! x& [ Northumberland] a ſlow or dull Horſe, 
alſo hence the Term Ave, Beaſts, * | 
Ar RE'sH [ of Frais, F.] freſhly, anew, newly, over 
ain, 
170 AFFRICATE C affricare, L.] to rub againſt, to rub 
into Powder, to crumble. n 5 
To Ar FRI“ OHT | probably of a, and ꝓhihvan Sax. ] to 
put into a Fright or Fear, to ſcare. 
ArFRONI'TRE | affronitram | L. of *Aqpis Froth, and 
Meer, Gr, Nitre ] the Spume or Froth of Nitre. 
To ArFRO'NT [g. d. ad frontem, L. i. e. to the Face.] 
to offer an Abuſe, to hector, brave or ſwagger over, &c. F. 
An AFFRONT, an Abuſe, an Injury done either by 
Words, bad Uſage, or Blows, F. 
AFFRO'NTE | in Heraldry ] facing, or fronting one 
another. 
AFFRO'NTIVE;, abuſive, injurious: 
AFFRO'NTIVENESsS, Abuſiveneſs, Offenſiveneſs. 
AtFU'LSION, a ſhining upon. ; 
ArFU'sSION, a pouring to, or upon. 
A'FRICANS | with Gardeners |] home Marigolds. 


AFT [ of d fan, Sax, behind, Sea Term | uſed to ex- 


reſs any Action, Motion, &c. done from the Stem of the 
hip to the Stern; as to go or walk aft, is to go towards 
the Stern ; How cheer you before and aft. How fares all the 
Ship's Company, . | 
FTER [| zFTen, Sax.) later in Time. 
AFTER Birth ea Skin or Membrane in which the 
AFTER Burden c Feetus or Child is wrapped in the Ma- 
trix, and comes away after the Birth of the Child. 
AFTER Pains, 5 
after the Birth is brought away. — 
AFTER-MATH | with Hucbandmen) the After Graſs, or 
2 Mowings of Grafs, alſo Graſs or Stubble cut after 
Zorn. | | 
AFTER-SAILs [with Sailors] thoſe Sails which be- 
long to the Main and Mizzen Maſts, and keep the Ship 
to the Wind. | 


A'GA, a great Officer of the Grand Seignior, or the 


Chief Captain of the Fanizaries. 


Ac Al [in Holland, &c.] a Term uſed in Merchandiſe, 
which * the Difference in Holland or Venice of the 
Value of current Money and Bank Notes, which in Hol. 
land is often 3 or 4 per Cent. in Favour of the Note. 

AGAIN Cagen, Sax. ] another Time. 

23 T (pn, or agen, Sax. ] oppoſite to. 

GALA'xY [ agalaxia, L. of *A , Gr.] 
of Milk to give — with. e 

Ag N N Gr. ] Wood-aloes. 

_ A GAMIsT [| agamus, L of ay2@, Gr.] an unmar- 
ried Perſon ; a Batchelor or Widower. fk 7 

AS AAL, ["Aya7ze}, Gr. ] Love Feaſts uſed among the 
Pri mitive Chriſtians, after the receiving of the Sacrament of 
8 s-Supper, in order the more cloſely to unite them 

ve. "Y x IG ; 2.7. | 
29 . k E. Apr, Gr.] Charity, Kindneſs, Love; alſo 
— 1 6 ' 
 Acarpe't [of *Azd7y, Gr. and pets, L.. ar 
Gr. „L.. to h 
a 2 maſter : one who hunts xt > Freokey By 78 
RICON LAy deiner, Gr.] Agariek, a ſort of lar 
Muſhroom, which grows on the Tranks of Tree, ef- 
cially the Larch-tres, = 25 = Tens 4 K 
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 moniack. 


' wiſe, for that obliges them to anſwer by their Tutors of 


ains felt in the Loins, Groin, Se. 


wiel, by which the firſt Monarchy was denoted the Gol- 
den one, the ſecond Silver, the third Braten, and the fourth 


merce with the Egyptians, had it from t 


Child, 9. 4. untaught 


mes, ee To 
| t 3 ö 93 | N | hs in ; * , 
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Aoa'st [of a and ghaye, Siu Ghoſt or Spectre] in 4 
great Fright diſmay d with Fear. 
AS ASN LIIs |Azaount, Gr.] the Herb Ferala, or 
Fennel-Giant, out of which comes the Gum called Am- 

 AGATH1'TRES * Botanifts ] the Herb Marjoram, L. 

A'catt [*Axdins, Gr.] a precious Storie wall bows 

A'G t | probably of 14 Sax. i. e. always] the whole 
Continuance of a Man's Life; alſo the Space of an hundred 
Years compleat; alſo a certain State or Portion of the Life 
of Man, which is divided into four different Ages, as In- es 
fancy, Touth, Manhood, Old Age, F. - 

Inſancy or Childhood, extends from the Birth to the four- 
teenth Year. - | 

Touth, or the Age of Puberty commences at fourteen; 
and ends at about twenty-five, | 

Mankood, terminates at fifty. | 

Oid Age commences from ts, and extends till the Time 
of Death, | 

Ao k [in Taj] is uſed to ſignify thoſt ſpecial Times 
which enable Men and Women to do that, which they 
could not do before, being ſuppoſed to want Judgment. 
Thus a Man may take an Oath of Allegiance at twelve 
Years of Age, and is at Age of Diſcretion ar fourteen, and 
at full Age at twenty-one. * 

AG E Prier [Common Lacy] is when an Action is brought 
againſt one that is under Age for Lands coming to him by 
Deſcent, who may then move the Court, and pray that 
the Action may be ſtaid till he is of full Age, which is 
moſt commonly allowed; but in the Civil Law it is otlier- 


Guardians. ; 

Old As x [ Rieroglypbically ] was repreſented by a Raven, 
becauſe that Bird lives a great while, and therefore to re- 
preſent a Man dead in a very Old Age, the Eryptians 
painted a dead Raven. | 

A Es [ of the World] are certain Periods or Limits of 
Time, which for the Convenience of wagon and Hi- 
ſtory are diſtinguiſhed, by thoſe Accidents and Revolutions 
that have happened in the World; the Generality of 


Chronologers agree in making ſeven Ages or Periods. 


I. From the Creation of the Word to Noab's Flood 
which contains 1656 Years. | 

II. From Noab's Flood to the Birth of Abraham, which 
contains 382 Years. 

III. From Abrabam's Birth to the Departure of Moſes 
and the Children of Iſrael out of Egypt which contains 
550 Years. 

IV. From the Iſraelites going out of Egypt to the Build- 
ing of Solomon's Temple, which contains 479 Years. 

V. From the laying the Foundation of the Temple 
— the Reign of Cyrus in Babylon, which contains 493 

cars. ow 

VL. From the _—_ of Cyrus to the Coming of Chriſt, 
which contains 538 Years, | 

VII. Fromthe Birth of Chriſt to the preſent Year 1730, 
the whole from the Creation of the World, to this M car 
1731, makes 5783 Years. | | 

The Chronologers do pretty generally agree, as to the 
dividing the Time from the Creation into ſeven Periods ot 
Ages, yet they differ as to the Time contained in theſe 
Periods: ſo that Cheverean in his Hiſtory of the World 
reckons more than thirty different Opinions. Co 

Again, the Poets 3 the Age of the World in- 
to four Periods : the Golden, the Silver, the Brazen, and 
the Iron Age; the Golden Age, was in the Reign of Saturn; 
the Silver, that of the Beginning of Fupiter; the Brazen 
Age, was when Men began to depart from their Primitive 
Simplicity and Honeſty, and to fall to Injuſtice and Ra- 
pine; and the Iron Age, when they grew not only covetous 
and unjuſt, but added Cruelty, Savageneſs, and Barbaritics 
to their Vices. * | 

It is not improbable, but that this Notion, of the four 
Ages was taken from the Hiſtory of the Golden Image, 
ſeen by Nebuchadnez2ar in a Dream, mentioned in Da- 


Iron, and that the Greeks, who of a long Time had Com- 
em. Op | 
 AGEMO'GLANS 7 a barbarous and Dy a 
| Chriſtian Children, who being 
ſeized young by Twrkiſh Officers, are inſtructed in the Mas 
bometan Principles, __ nods Nene 4 
A'GENCY | agence, ing, Managemetif 
AGENFRI'pa [Old Records] treo Land or Owher f 
of any things =, M1 
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" Aczxning [or thin Night, apn hind, Bax.) a Perſon 


hat comes to an Houſe as a Gueſt, and lies there the 


of the Family; and if he break the King's Peace, his 
Hoſt was to be anſwerable for him. See Hogenbine. 

AGENT | agens, L.] a Doer, alfo a Dealer or Factor 
for another; alſo a Reſident at a foreign Prince's Court, 
who manages the Affairs of his King or Republick, or of 
a Corporation, Ec. | | 

Ad RENT and Patient | Law Phraſe] made uſe of 
when one is the Doer of a Thing, and alſo the Perſon to 
whom it is done, as when a Woman endows her ſelf with 
the faireſt of her Husband's Poſſeſſion. 

Ad RN [in Phyſicks] that by which a Thing is done or 
effected, or which has a Power by which it acts on another; 
or induces ſome Change in another by its Action. 

Natural Q AG ENTS [with — are ſuch as are 

Phyſical 4 immediately determined by the Author of 
Nature to produce the contrary thereto, as Fire which only 
heats, but does not cool. 

Free AEN TS [with Scholafticks] are ſuch as 
| Foluntary Y may equally do any Thing, or the con- 
trary or oppoſite of it; as acting not from any Prede- 
termination but from Choice, ſuch the Mind is ſuppoſed to 
be, which may either will or nill the ſame Thing. 

Univocal AG EN TS [ with Naturalifts] are ſuch Agents 
as * Effects of the ſame Kind and Denomination 
with themſelves. . 

Equi vocal Ad EN TS [ with Naturaliſts] are ſuch Agents 
whoſe Effects are of a different Kind from themſelves. 

AGEOMETRESIT'A [Aztzouzrproia, Gr.] a Want or 
Defect in Point of Geometry, 

AcEtRA'TIA LA a, Gr.] a vigorous old Age. 
 Acr/rATON [Ayieeror, Gr.] the Herb Everlaſting, 
Cotton-weed, Moth-wort or Maudlin. 

AG £R0'NIA, a Goddeſs that was ſippoſed to cure A- 
gues, Oc. | 

To A'6GERATE, to heap up, L. . 

AdG ERO“OE | aggeroſus, L. ] full of Heaps. 

AGGLOMERA'TION, a winding into a Bottom, L. 

AG GL“ TIN AN TS [in Medicine 
dies, whoſe Office and Effect is to adhere to the ſolid 
Parts of the Body, and by that to recruit and ſupply 
the Place of what is worn off and waſted by the animal 
Actions. 

AGGLUTINA'TION, a glueing together, L. 

AGGLUTINA'TION | with Phyſicians] the Addition of 
new Subſtance, or the. giving a greater. Conſiſtence to the 
animal Fluids, by which they are the more fit for Nou- 
riſhment. ; 

To AG6GRA'NDIZE [of aggrandir, F.] to make great, 
to raiſe, to advance, to prefer. | : 


AGGRA'NDIZEMENT | aggrandiſſement, F.] a making 
great ; but more eſpecially in worldly Condition or Eſtate, 


a making honourable. | 

To A'6GRAVATE | aggravatum, L.] to enlarge upon 
the Heinouſneſs of a Crime; to heighten, to make heavy 
and grievous, to provoke, | 

AGGRAVA TION, a Provoking, L. 

A'GGREGATE | aggregatum, L.] the whole Maſs ari- 
ſing from the joining or collecting ſeveral Things together. 

To AGGREGATE [Aggregatum, L.] to les join 
together unto the ſame Body; alſo to admit or receive 
into a Society. | EEE 

A'/6GREGATED Flowers [with Botanifts] a Flower 
which conſiſts of many little Flowers, meeting together to 
make one whole one, each of which has its Stylus, Sta- 
mina, and ſticking Seed, and contained in one and the 
ſame Calix. | | 5 
My KEGA'TION, a collecting or uniting into one, 

8 | 


 A66GREGATION [in Phyſicks] a Species of Union, by 
which ſeveral Things which have no natural Dependence. 


or Connection one with another, are collected together ſo 
as in ſome Senſe to conſtitute one. | 


AGGRE'sS 
AGGRE'SSION c aſſaulting, ſetting upon, L. 


AcGRE'SSES 1 the ſame as Pellets and 


Oo RESSES Balls. 


Ad oRR“ssOoR, one that aſſails, firſt ſets upon, or 


aſſaults. 5 
AGGRE'STEIN [in Falconry] a Diſtemper in Hawks 
proceeding from a ſharp Humour. 


AcGRIE'VANCE | probably of ad and grief, F.) Af. 


ion, great Trouble, Wrong, Inj 


T0 Ac GRIERT VR 6 [ prob. of ad and gravare, L] to 
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Az11y/[Agils, of a priv. and zilvan, 84x. to pay ] fred 
from Gild or Penalty, — ſabjef to cuſtomary 2 or 
tion. . | ; 
L 1ER [ agilis, L.] nimble, quick. . 
A Jos 8 Leila, L.] Nimbleneſs, Activity. 5 
, A'GiLEtr [of a and zile, Sax. ] an Obſerver or In- 
ormer. | | | 
AcillAa'rius, a Hayward or Keeper of a Herd of 
Cattle in a common Field, ſworn at the Lord's Court ; 
alſo of the Herd of a Lord of the Manour, &c. 7 
Adio [in Holland] 2 or ſometimes 4 per cent. in Fa- 
vour of the Bank Notes. | F 
Acr'sT [ of giſte, F.] a Bed or Reſting Place. a 
To AG1sT [C Com. Law] to take in and feed Strangers 
Cattle in the King's Foreſt, to collect the Money for the 
King's Uſe; alſo to take in other Mens Cattle into any 
Ground at a certain Rate per Parcel, . 
AIs TA“ TOR , an Officer that takes Cattle into a Fo- 
AGs TOR teſt, and receives the Money. 
Ac1'sTAGE 7# the Herbage or Feeding of Cattle on a 
AG1STMENT 8 Foreſt or Common. | ; 
 A'citasL ns [agitabilis, L.] capable of being agitated, 
moved, &fc, ; 
To Air ATR [ agitatum, L.] to ſtir; alſo to tumble 
and toſs, to bandy ; alſo to debate a Queſtion. 
AcitTa'tio Animalium in Foreſta | Foreſt Law] the 
Drift of Beaſts into the Foreſt, L. | 
AG1TA'T1ON a Stirring, Shaking, or a reciprocal Mo- 
tion of a Body this Way and that, a t1mbling or toſſing; 


. alſo the Management ot a Buſineſs in Hand. 


AGITAT1ON | with Philoſophers ] a brisk inteſtine Mo- 
tion of the Corpulcles of a natural Body. 

AGITATION [ of Beaſts in the Foreft] anciently ſignified 
the Drift of Beaſts into the Foreſt. | 

AG1TA'TOR, a Stiirer up, one who carries on or mana- 
ges an Affair. | 

AcG1Tta'ToRs Cin the Time of the Civil Wars in Eng- 
lard, A. D. 1647.) Perſons choſen out of every Regiment 
to fit in Council, and manage the Affairs of the Parliameiit 
Army. | | | 

AGTAO HOC T IS [*Ayaaetoric, Gr. ] a certain Herb of 
a glorious Colour, with which Magic.ans uſcd to call torch 
Devils; ſome call it Piony. | 

A'6LET, the Tag of a Point, . a ſinall Plite of 
Metal; alſo a ſort of Subſtance chat gr ws out of ſome 
Trees before the Leaves. 

A'cLETS RT | with Floriſts ] thoſe Pendants wiiich hang 

A'GLECTS on the Tip End of the Chives and 


Threads, as in Tulips, Oc. 


AGLOSSOSTOMOGRAPHIA [| of & neg. Y the 


Tongue, 54a the Mouth, and yexpy a Deſcription, Gr.] 


the Title of the Book of a German Author, who deſcribes 
a Mouth without a Tongue. 2 | 

A'6MINAL [ agminalis, L.] belonging to a Troop. 

A'sNA1L [ of ange pained, and næzrl a Nail] a 
Sore which breaks out at the Root of the Nails in the 
Fingers, Ec. | | 

AGNA'T1 [ Civil Law] the Male Deſcendants of the 
ſame Father in different Lines. | 

A5Na'TioN [ Civil Law] that Line or Conſanguinity 
or Kindred by Blood, which is between ſuch Males as are 
deſcended from the ſame Father. 

AGniGLo'ssa ["Aymwoo@, Gr. ] the Herb Plan- 
tain, L. Bl 

AGNINA LINGUA [ with Botanifts ] the Herb Lamb's- 
Tongue, or Ribwort Plantain, L. 

AGN1'T1ON [in ſpeaking either of a Perſon or Thing! 
that is known or diſcover'd by ſome Mark or Token, . 

AGNo1I'TES (of &  wHhTA of & 10k, Gr, I know not ] 
Hereticks who deny'd that Chriſt knew the Day of 


Judgment. 


Acno'MEN [ with the Romans] a Name additional to 
the Sirname of a Perſon, on account of ſome particular 
Atchievement, as K. William the Conqueror. h 

AGNOMINA'TION, a Nick-name, JL,. | 
AN OrHAGT/T ERES [Agnophagite, of agnus, L. a Lamb, 
and gaydr, Gr. to eat] Feeders on Lamb's Fleſh. 

A'GNnus, a Lamb or young Sheep under a Year old, Z. 

AGgNnus Caftus [with Botanifts ] the chaſt Tree, other- 
wiſe called the Italian Willow or 4brabam's Balm, L. 

AGNUs ps1's Li. e. Lambs of God] the Figure of a 
Lamb with, or holding a Croſs, ſtampt upon white Wax, 
in an Oval Ferm; which being bleſs'd by the Pope, is ei- 
ther given or ſold, as a precious Relick.  _ * 
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pertain annual 


OY 1 [ of , Avene, Er, J terts NU 

2. peil by 4 ang bin the hinth of Fange, PR 
Fighting of Prizes, Exerciſes in Honour ot 
Faun, L. 
Adgo NEA, 


8. 
.AGo'x xs Capitolini [ 
to PFupiter, as Protector 
this Feſtival Poems were 
by the Poets. , 
of ont [of &yw!, Gr. 
or Agony. 
Pot ine Ses 
fect ot the : - 
- AbGoſnrsm [*Azinoue, Gr. J a Tryal of Skill at Wea- 
s, a Combat. N ; | 
AGon1'sTA [*Ayonsvs, Gr. ] a Wreſtler, a Champion, 
dr a Perſon who ſtrives in Maſteries. a 
' Aconn'sTICAL@ [of Ayerisα e, 2 pertaining to 
AGoNl'STICK Combating, or to Prize-fighting. 
AG o'N1vs, a God worſhipped by the Romans, to bleſs 
their Undertakings, L. 9 ; : 
AGonizaAnTs [of &ywitouar, Cr. ] certain Friets 
who aſſiſt thoſe who are in Agonies. 
To AGONI1'ZE [ agoniz.ore, L. of &ywy/{onx, Gr. to 
ſtrive valiantly, to play the Champion, 1585 
| AGONOCLY'TES [of a neg. yo the Knee, and xac{w 
to celebrate, &.] Hereticks in the ſeventh Century, whoſe 
diſtinguiſhing Tenet was, never to kneel, but to deliver 
their Prayers ſtanding. | 
AG OnOTHE'TA [| «yor05:rvus;, Gr.] an Overſeer of 
Adtivity, the Judge in ſuch Games, the Maſter of the 
Revels, L. 
AGonOTHE'TICK, belonging to the Maſteries of Ac- 
Uvity, 
A. ony [ &wriz of &oritopa, Gr. ] Extremity of An- 
guiſh, as when Nature makes the Iaſt Effort againſt a Diſ- 
_ eaſe; alſo the Pangs of Death; alſo exceſſive Grief ; Hot 
tor, a trembling Paſſion. 
AGORONO'MUs | &>/e9154@©- ] the Clerk of a Market, L. 
AGovu'ty | in Ameri 1 a little Beaſt of the Shape and 
Size of a Rabbet, which has no more than two Teeth in 
each Jaw, and feeds like a Squirrel. But is a fierce 
Creature, and when irritated, will ftamp with its Hind- 
Feet, and erect its Hair. 


AaRRAT [of a and Zznear, Sar. ] by the Great, in 
the Groſs ; in Go whole. 2 1 85 1 ; 


AGcRA'MMATIST [ aframmatus, L. of dypdpuar®; 
Gr.] an unlearned, illiterate Man, 
| AGRA'RIA Lex, a Law made by the Romans for the 
' Diſtribution of Lands among the common People, L. 
To AGREE” | agreer, F.] to conſent, to yield to, to 
make up a Difference, to ſtrike up a Bargain. | 
AGREE'ABLE [ apreable, F.] agreeing or ſuiting with; 
alſo pleaſant, charming. K | 
ABREECABLENESS [ qualits agreable, F.] Suitable- 
neſs, Pleaſantneſs, Cc. | | 
AGREE MENT, Agreeableneſs; alſo Reconcilement ; 
alſo Articles agreed upon, Bargain or Contract. 
AGREE'MENT | in Common Law! a joining together 
or Conſent of two or more Minds in any thing already 


Sactifiees offered for good Succeſz in Bu- 

the Romans ] Feſtivals held 
or Guardian of the Capitol, At 
ſung or recited in Henour of him 
a Struggle] a violent Paſſion 


[of « neg. and u the Semen, Gr.] a De- 


% 1 


done, or to be done hereafter. 
b | AcGRE'ssREs, See Ogreſſes, c 
6 AcRE“sr [ agreſtis, L.] belonging to Fields, Ruſtick, 
"x . _ niſh. ; 
GRE'STICAL [of 'agreſtis, L. rtaining to the 
Country, Clownifh. L hl Le p 
- | AGRE'STY [ egreſs, L.] Clowniſhneſs. 
. == AGRYA Lan Botanifts ] the Shrub Holly, L. - 
| Ag RA | with Surgeons] a ſcurvy Scab hard to cure: 
n rebellious. Ulcer, . 
_AGRIACA'NTHA [axartya &ypia, Gr. Wild] 
= wild Thiſtle, L. | 
= | AGRIA'MPELOS 
0 Wild Vine. 
1 1 AGRIcu'LTUR® [ agriculture, 


2 ſort of 
[2d pwra@®, Gr.] a Plant called 
L. J the Art of #luſ- 


—__ bandry, or the Improvement of Land, in order to rendet 
E 1 8 5 


AGRIELE'A LAY,Eg, Gr.] the wild Olive. 
AGRIMONIA [e, Gr.] Agrimony, I. 


＋ = = M 12 Sylveftris [ Botany | Silver W eed, or wild 


AGRIOCA'RDAMUM [d3gzoxdpfapor, Gr.] a fort of 


Water-Creſſes, Z. 


AGRIOCA'STANUM [of &-yp1054 Gr, wild, and caftanum, 
W ild-Cheſnur, the Earth nut, the Pignut. 


L. a Cheſnut] 
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7 Dat 267 as 1 
AA eck, [with ei] the Plem Ladet 
Thi > or wild Ache. 
ARION Aeon [with Botanifts] the Herb Vale- 
nan, L. EF be „ ; 
Ad RIO NIA [Azel na, Gr.] a Solemnity obſeryed in 
Honour of Bacchus, which was celebrated in the Night at- 
The Women aſſembled toge- 
ther and made ſtrict Search for Barchas, and after ſome 
time of Seatch not finding him, ſaid he was retired to the 
Muſes, and had hid himſelf among them. This Ceremony 
being over, they fell ro Feaſting, and diverting themſelves 
with propoſing Riddles and cramp Queſtions ; and Ivy 
being look'd upon as ſacred to Bacchus, great Quamities 
it were uſed ir this Time. | 

AGRiorA'LMaA [with Betanifts] Archangel br Dead 
Nettle, L. | ia 4B 

A Fwith Potanifti] the wild Patſiip 
or Carrot. | Your 

A6R1oeny'LLON [&5eigy/mer, Gr.] the Herb Hog's- 
Fennel or Sulphur- Wort 8 


AGRIOSE'LINUM [d5et07%amn, Gr] a Flower, a 
ſort of Crow-feer. | 
ARI FA (of agre ped bus natus, born wrong with 


the Feet foremoſt ] a Name given to ſuch as are born with 
Difficulty, or their Feet foretnoſt. | 
| A6xov'nd [a-gnpuns, Sax. ] upon the Ground; alſo 
nonplus'd; obſtrüctedl | ; 

AcRyPNI'A [| «yemria, Gr. ] a watching or a dreatns 
ing Slumber. 

Ackyenoco'MA [of &ypurriz watching, and xuud 
a deep Sleep, Gr.] awaking Drowſineſs, a Diſeaſe where- 
in the Patients are continually inclined to N but ſcarce 
can ſlèecp, being affected with a great Drowtineſs in the 
lead, a Stupidity in all the Senſe, and Faculties, and rha- 
ny times a Delirium too. It is the ſame as Coma Vigil, I.. 

Ack [probably of aigu, F. ſharp] a Diſeaſe well 
known. Colne 

AGUE TRER, Sallaftas. 

Agut1'sH, pertaining to or of the Quality, br apt td 
cauſe Agues 

AGUILLANNEU'F, the Name of a certain Ceremony 
of the French Druids, who, when they were to go to 8 
ther Miſletoe againſt New Tears Day, walked about the 
Fields adjoining to their Foreſt, crying out, A gui Par 
neuf, i. e. to the Miſletoe the New Tear, to the Miſletbe the 
New Tear. Alſo the ſame Name was apply'd to a ſort of 

ing which was uſed in ſome Biſhopricks for the Tapets 

:hurches, but this Cuſtom was put down, Ann 1592. 
A'guisHNkss [of aigu, F. ſharp] the Quality of an 
Ague, Coldneſs, Shiveringnels. . 1 

Acy'rAn LAN, Heb.] a certain Hebrew Coln ſup- 
poſed to be the ſame as Gerah. | 
Alp [ aide, F.] Aſſiſtance, Help, Succout, Rellef. 
Alp [in Law] a Tax or Subſidy; alſo anciently att 
Impoſition laid by the King on Tenants, &c. for mar- 
rying his Daughter, or Knighting his eldeſt Son. 

o Alp Cater F.] to help, to aſſiſt, to ſuccour. 
Alp DE AM . ſin an Army] an Officer wh attehds 
Alp pk CON 5 one of the Generals, either the 

General, Lieutenant Genetal or Major General, to re- 
rats their Orders (as Occaſion ſhall require) and carry 
them. \ - ; 

Alp pPRIER [i. e. Aid Prayer] a Word made-iſe of 
in pleading for a Petition in Court, to call in Help froni 
ee Perſon who hath an Intereft in the Thitig con- 
teſted; | | 

Alp of the, KING [ Law Terni] is where the King's 
Tenant prays Aid of the King on account of Rent de- 
manded- of him by others. | 

AinMajor 7 [in an Army] an Officer who allifts the 

A'pjuTANT c Major in his — Bong in his Abſence 

orms it all; His Poſt is on the Lefr, beyond all the 

Japtains, and behind the Lieutenant Colonel, when the 
Battalion is drawn up. | Ke $5 
| Arps {i Herſemanßip] art the Aſſiſtances and Helps 
that the Horſeman gives an Horſe, from the gentle and 
moderate Uſe of the Bridle, the Spur, the Caveſdn, the 
Poinſon, the Rod, the Action of the Legs, the Motion of this 


Alps DE came [of the King] certain youtg Gentle 
men, whom the King appoints in the Field to that Office. 
Atr'L4q [in Law| the Name of a Writ, the fame ai 


AI Ayel. | | 
rx [in Heraldry] ati Eaglet or a potitig 


im 


Thighs,” and the Sound of the Tongue. - 


AiGLE 


Eagle, F. I 
Aas 


N 


Arca DR cHDRE, Lemon and Sugar, a cooling Li- 
quor uſed in France, F. 

AlcRERR'/N, Houſleek. 

Ie ſee Agua Marina. 


 ArtgGur'scmI [in mages} a Term apply'd to a Croſs, 
AiGcui'sskE > when its four Ends are ſharpened, but 
AgGui'sss I ſo as to terminate in obtuſe Angles, F. 
Revuen Fig + pings 2, as a Croſs Aiguiſſe, 
EiGuiscs 4 lignifies a Croſs having two An- 
| gies at the Ends, cut off, ſo as to terminate in 
oints ; but it is not like the Croſs Fitchee, 
that goes tapering away by Degrees to a ſharp Point, for 
Ned = 855 has only an obtuſe Point made by taking 
he es. ; 

To Aut [of avlian, Sax. to be ſick] to be ſick or ill. 

ALLEN T, an Iudiſpoſition or light Diſorder of Body. 

Alls, Beards of Wheat. 

Alu [of eſme, F.] that Point at which a Perſon looks 
to ſhoot at a Mark ; alſo a Purpoſe or _— ; 

To Alu [of eſmer, F.] to direct at a Mark; alſo to 
purpoſe or deſign. | 

1Jo0URE' [in Heraldry] ſignifies ſome Part of an Or- 
dinary that is ſo taken away that the Field appears; it is a 
French Term, and is 4 
ſignifies that the Part which ſhould be covered by the Or- 
; rs is ſo far expoſed to View: | 

Alk [ Aer, L. of Asp Gr. of 78 e pav, becauſe it is al- 
ways flowing, or as others from "Anus to breathe, or as 
others ſay of N Heb. Light] is generally underſtood to 
be that Fluid in which we breathe and the Earth is en- 
cloſed, and as it were wrapped up. | 

Alx is found to have LON Six Properties following. 

1. It is liquid, and cannot be congeal'd like Water. 

2. It is much lighter than Water, but yet it is not with- 
out its Gravity. | 

3. It is diaphanous, that is, it tranſmits the Light. 

4. It can eaſily be condens d and rarified. 

5. It has an elaſtick Force. 

6. It is neceſſary for Flame and Reſpiration, 

I. It is mich more liquid than Water is, and cannot be 
congeal'd, ahd that for the Reaſons following. 

1. Becauſe it ſeems to have Pores much Jarger, full of 
finer Matter, of a very quick Motion, whereby the Parti- 
cles of Air are continually driven about, as'ir appears by 
this Experiment, that if Air be pent up in a Vellel k is eaſi- 


ly condenſed; whereas no Perſon yet, by any Invention, 


has been able to condenſe Water. 

2, The Particles of Air are very fine and branched, fo 
that they leave Interſtices between one another, and can 
never be formed into a compact Body. | : 

IT. Water has been prov'd by 1 to be 840 
Times heavier than Air, from whence it will follow, that a 
certain Bulk of Air contains in it 840 times leſs homogene- 
ous Matter than an equal Bulk of Water does; and this is 
the Reaſon why Air may be condens'd, but not Vater. 


III. The Air is Diapbanous, becauſe having very wide 


Pores, and ſeparable Parts, it admits the Matter whereof 
Light conſiſts through right Lines. And hence it is, that 
not only the Sun and the Planets ſhine or reflect their Light 


upon us, but alſo the fixt Stars are ſeen by us at an 


immenſe Diſtance. But as deep Water does not tranſmit all 


the Rays which fall = it, becauſe the Series of Light is 


interrupted by the Motion of the watery Particles : So 
many of the Reva, which fall upon this prodigious Bulk 
of Air over us, muſt needs be broken off and intercepted 
before they reach us ; which probably may be the Cauſe, 
that where the Sky is very clear, it is not quite tranſparent, 
but appears of a more blue and wateriſh Colour 
IV. Air is condenſed and rarified, becauſe it conſiſting 
of branchy Particles, thoſe Particles are eaſily ſcatter'd by an 
extraordinary quick Motion, which is called Rarifaction. 
Again, they are cafily thruſt into a leſs Compaſs, while 
their Branches are driven together, and cloſe one with 


another, and thereby cruſh out the liquid Matter which 


lay between them; and this is called Condenſation.  - 
There are a Multitude of Experiments to prove this; 
as there are a fort of Guns, into which ſuch a Qui 
Air may be forc'd, as to ſhoot out a Leaden B 
reat Violence. | 
V. That the Air has an Elaſtick Force; that is, that 
it has a Power to return to the ſame State, and re-occupy 
the ſame Space which it filled before, when ever the Force 
that cruſhed ir into a narrower Compaſs is removed, the 
beforementioned Experiment does demonſtrate. | 
VI. That Alx is neceſſary for Flame or Reſpiration, With- 
ur Ales. Tian and Fire go out, and Air ſeems to have a 
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hitrous of falphurous Matter in it, that the Alr which li 
upon ſo many Plants, Animals and Minerals, upon which 


the Heat of the Sun continually operates and extracts a good 


Part of them, muſt needs carty away with it innumerable 
Particles of Sulphur and volatile Salts, wherewith Things 
abound, as chymical Experiments demonſtrare. 
Aix [in Cymical Writers] is expreſſed by one of theſe 
Characters. 

Alx in Horſemanjhip ] is a Cadence and Liberty of Me- 
tion, that is accommodated to the natural Diſpoſition of a 
Horſe, that makes him work in the Manage, and riſe with 
Obedience, Meaſure and Juſtneſs of Time. Others uſe 
the Word Air in a ſtrict Scnſe, to ſignifie a Manage that's 
higher, ſlower and more artfull deſigned than the terra 4 


terra. The Walk, Trot and Gallop are not in the general 
accounted Airs; others again uſe the Word Air, for the 


Motion of a Horſe's Legs upon a Gallop. | 
A'IRINEss [ of Air | Briskneſs, Livelineſs. 
High AlR s, are the Motions of a Horſe that riſes higher 

than terra a terra, and works at Curvets, Balotedes, Croupa- 

des and Capriols. | 

Alx [with Phyſicians] makes one of the fix Non-na- 


of jour a Day or Light, and turals 


Innate Alx [with 8 is ſuppoſed to be a fine 
aerial Subſtance incloſed in the Labyrinth of the inward 
Ear, and to miniſter to the due Conveyance of the Sounds 
in the Senſory. | | 
AlR Cwith Muſicians] ſignifies the Melody or the In- 
flection of a Muſical Compoſition. 
To Alx | airer, F. ] to expoſe to the Air, alſo to dry, 


before the Fire. 


Alk funf, a Machine or Inſtrument contrived to ex- 
tract or dra the Air out of proper Veſſels. See Tump. 

Alx k Cin Falcenry] a Neſt of Hawks or other Birds 

Aiky 5) of Prey, eſpecially the Neſt which Falcons 
make uſe of to hatch their Young in. 

Airy | aerius, L.] pertaining to the Air; full of Air 
or Life, brisk, lively ; alſo that has no Subſtance, thin, 
light. | | | 

es Meteors [with Aſtronomers] ſuch as are bred of 
flatulous and ſpirituous Exhalations or Vapours; as 
Winds, Ec. 1 

Al R Triplicity [ with Aftrologers ] the Signs Gemini, Li- 
bra and Aquarius. | 

Als R, the Herb Ax-weed. | 

AiSIAME/NTA, Eaſements or Conveniences, including 
any Liberty of Paſſage, open Way, Water-Courſe, &c. 
for the Eaſe and Conveniency of any Tenant, of a Houſe 
or Land, L, 8 

AlsLE“ [Lin Heraldry ] ſignifies winged, or having 


Wings, F. 


Als THATLERKS Lacan, Gr.] Sengreen or Houſleek. 

AiSTHE/R1IUM [of au αοαννε, Gr. to perceive] the 
Senſory of the Brain. | 

A1'STHESIS — Gr.] the Senſe of Feeling; al- 
ſo the Act of Feeling. ö 

AISTHETE'RION 


AISTHETE/RIUM 
of the Brain. 

- Mt [Eighr, $#x.] u little Iſland in a River, 

A'juTaGE | ajutage, F.] the Spout belonging to a jet 
de eau, or Pipe, which throws up Water in a Fountain. 

Ai'zooN LAN, Gr. i. e. ever- green] Sengreen or 
Houſleek, 

To Art ooo ace, Pain or Grief, or acian, Sax. ] to 

To Achk S be painful, to be pained. 

To have an AK1NG Tooth at one, to be angry at, to have 


[ £100 uT7vRrov, of dHigdaropar to per- 
ceive, Gr.] the common Senſory 


a Mind to rebuke or chaſtiſe one. 


AL, an Arabick Particle, added to ſome Words, to 
give them a more emphatical Signification, as Alchymy, 
Algebra, Alkali, &c. 

A'La, the Wing of a Fowl. 


Ar a [with Botanifts] the Angle which the Leaves or 
the Foot-ſtalks of Leaves make with the Stalk or any 


Branches of it. | 

ALA [in Anatomy] a Term ufed for ſeveral Parts of the 
Body; which bear a Reſemblance to the Figure of a 
Wing, as the Top of an Auricle, & ce. 2 


AT AAN DIA Roſe 5, named of Alabanda in Aſa 


Minor] a ſort of Damask Roſe with whitiſh Leaves; fome 
take it for the Province Roſe. | 


ALAaBA'sTRA CDT in Botany] thoſe little green Leaves of 


a Plant that compaſs in the Bottom of a Flower, 
 ALa8A'sTRITEsS, the Alabafter Stone, L. 1 
| : | | LAs 
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ALABA'STRUS Otnement. 8. 
At apa'sTRUM [with Botanifts ] the Bud ot green 


Leaves of Plants which incloſe the Bottom of Flowers be- 


fore they are ſpread. | : * xr 
At ATE [ alacritas, L.] Briskneſs, Airinels, Liv6- 
 lHinefs. 


is uſell to ſignify the Lobes of the Liver, and 
„ i —_ Bodies in the Pudendum Mulie- 
bre: alſo the Cartilages af the Noſe which form the Noſtrils. 
Alx ſin Military Aﬀairs] ſignifies the two Extreams 
of an Army ranged in Form of Battle. ; | 
AIK ECCLESIASTICA, the Wings or Side-Ifles of a 
Church, L. | 4 
ALtaniks [in Muſick] the loweſt Note but one in the 

three Septenaries of the Scale of Muſick or Gamut 3 8 
 Aramo'pe [# Ia mode, F. i. e. after the faſhion] a 
ſort of Silk for Women's Hoods and Scarves. 

ALANERA'RIUS, qr ng Spaniels and Setting 
for Hawking, O. L. Rec. 8 
LA'RM Tune, F.] a Signal giyen by loud Cries, 
ALA'RUM or the Sound of warlike Inſtruments to 
cauſe People to take Arms upon the ſudden Arrival of an 
* RM [ Met apborically ] any manner of ſudden 
ALA'RUM 8 Noiſe, Cc. cauſing Fear, Fright or 
Trouble; alſo a Chime ſet in a Clock or Watch. 
To ALARM [alarmer, F. probably f. d. ad arma, L. 
to Arms] to give an Alarm, to fright, 12 in a th get 

ALARUM rost [ Milt, Fair the Ground which the 
Quarter-maſter General appoints to each Regiment, to 
which they are to march in caſe of an Alarm from the 

Enemy. | 

ALA ss [probably 9. 4. O me laſſum, O tired me, L. or 
Helas, F.] an Interjection of Complaint, Grief, Cc. 

ALATE/RNUS Dich Botanifts ] the moſt beautiful Shrub 
for 2, of a lovely green Colour and ſweet ſcented 
Bloſſom. | | 

Ata'y [Hunting Term] uſed, when freſh Dogs are ſent 
into the Cry. | | 

A'LBA, a Surplice or white Veſtment, uſed by a Prieſt 
officiating at Divine Service; an Albe or Aube, L. 

ALBapa'Ria [ Anat. ] the largeſt Bone of the great 
Toe, at the uppermoſt part of the Metatarſus, Arab. 

785 ALBA FIRMA [Law Term] an annual Rent that was 
1 yable to the chief Lord of a Hundred, called Alba, &c. 
=. cauſe it was paid in Silver, call'd ehite Money, and not 
in Corn, call'd Black-mail. | 
1 Alba Spina [ Botany] the white Thorn, L. 
= ALB”, ſee Alba. 
= ALBERGO E, [Botany] a ſmall forward Peach of a yel- 


4 a low Colour. | 
0 [with Betanifts ] the Herb Chaff-weed or 
Cud-wort, | | 


+ ALBI'NUM 

= Arzvcun [in Botany] the white Daffodil. 

1 . ALBUG!NEA Oculi | with Anatomifts | a very thin Tu- 
nicle or Coat of the Eye, ſo named oh account of its 
Whiteneſs ; called alſo Adnata Tunica. 


ALBUGI'NEA Teftis [ Anatomy] the white Membrane or 
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A Skin thatgimmediately covers the Tefticles. 
3 ALBUGINEous | albuginens, L.] of or pertaining to 
3 the white of the Eye. 

4 Ar BV“ O [with Ocalifts] a white Speck in the horny 
IE © Coatof the Eye, alſo a Pearl or Web grow ing over the 
9 Sight ; alfothe White of the Eye; alfo the White of an 
=. 2 'LBUM, White, Whiteneſs; alſo white Rent paid in 
- 4 ver. | 

1 ALBUM GRECUM (in Pharmacy] white Dogs Turd. 
= ALBUM Oculi, the White of an Eye, L. 

- ALBUM Ovi, the White of an Egg, I. 
9 A'LBURN Colour, a brown, ſee Auburn. BID 

x ALBU'RNUM [ with Botanifts] is eſteemed by ſome to 
bodo the Fat of Trees, that Part of the Trunk that is be- 
IE 8&= tween the Bark and Timber, or the moſt tender Wood, to 
1 be hardened after the Space of ſome Years. | 
= 1 Arc ADE 7 a fort of Judge or Miniſter of Juſtice a- 
7 ALca'in & mong the Spaniards, much the fame as 
=  ALca'tpey a Provoſt. s 
E | ALCALIZA'TION [ with. Chymiſfts] the AQ of im- 
I KALIZA iq i - 

| ein a TIONS pregnating a Liquor with an al 

A'Lcanor 


[with Chymiſts] the pure Subſtance of an 

| 7 00/1 5 thing that is 8 from the ibs ir 4 

| b 3 but more eſpecially a ſubtil 'and highly refined 
owder and alſo a 

reſtified Spirit of Wine, 


” * 


Aube Töne Lissa, Gr] ah Alablaiter Boi | 


land, and was us d to ſay, that had he an __— 


very pure Spirit, as Alcebol Vini, the 
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Asien Fifth, Latin Veiles that konfft of ths Bas. 


tyls. and two Trechees, fo named of Alcews the firſt In- 


ventor, | 4's | | ' : 
Ale Ateks, are of three Species; the firlt cotiſiſts of 
two Daftyls and two Trochecs. 
= _ * Exilium impoſptura cymba, 3 
The ſecond conſiſts of five Feet ; the firſt of whick is a Sponi- 
dee or Iambick; the ſecond an Iambick ; the third a ong 
Syllable ; the fourth a Dactyl; the fifth a Dactyl ot Am- 
phimater ; as Horace, Wav IS | 
omnes eodem cogimur, omnium 
Verſatur urna, ſerius ocyus 
| Sors exitura, | n 
Theſe two are called Alraict Dactylicłi; the tliree Species 
has the firſt an Epitrite, the ſecond and third horiambus a3 
and the fourth a Bacchins, as 15 
Cur timet flaviim tiberim tange re? dur olioa m 
An ALca'icx Ode conſiſts of four Stropbes, each f 
which contain four Verſes, the two firſt are Alcaick Verſes 
of the ſame kind; the third an Iambick Dimeter ata- 
leFick, i. e. of four Feet and a long Syllable ; the fourth 
is an Alcaick of the firſt kind. The Alcaitk Strophe elitire 
is as follows. 1755 
Omnei eodem cugimur, omnium 
Verſatur urna, ſerius ocyus 
Sors exitura, & nos in aternum 
Exilium impoſitura cymbæ. 2 
An AL cA“1D [in Barbary] the Governour bf a City: _ 
A'Lcyymy | of Al an Arabick Particle and yvuis of 
u, of Xu, to melt Metals] that ſublimer Part of Chy- 
miſtry that teaches the Tranſmutation of Metals, and ma- 
king the Grand Elixir or Philoſophers Stone, according to 
the Cant of Adeptifts. The Word ſignifies no more than 
bare Chymiſtry without the Addition of the 4rabick Parti- 
cle Al, which they will needs have to ſignify a wonder- 
ful Virtue here ; ſome have defin'd this Study of Alchymy 
to be Ars fine Arte, cujus principium eſt mentiri, medium la- 
borare, & finis mendicare, i. e. an Art without Art, which 
begins with Lying, is carried on with Labour, and ends in 
Beggary. And thus it was found to his Sorrow by Peno- 
tus, who having ſpent his whole Life and Fortune in this 
Art in vain, died in an Alms-houſe at Tverdon in Switzer- 
he did 
e Study 


- 


not dare openly to attack, he would recommend t 
of Alchymy to him. a 
Alcechopox [ with Aftrologers] i. e. the 'Givet of 
Life or Years, the Planet which bears Rule in the prinei- 
al Places of an Aſtrological Figure when a Perſon is 
rn; ſo that his Life may be expected longer or ſhorter 
according to the Station, &c. of this Planer. | 
ALCOHOLIZA'TION, the reducing any Subſtance into 
a fine Powder; or in Liquids, the depriving liquid Spirits 
or Alcobols of their Phlegmy or wateriſh, | 
To ALconoll'zsx | Chymiſtry] · to ſubtilize or reduce 
to an Alcobol. | | SHEER. 
ALCMA'/NIAN Perſe, a ſort of Verſe compos'd of three 
Dactyls and a long Syllable, as = ; 
Munera, latitiamque Dei. | 
ALCOLE'TA » the tartarous Sediment of Urine; | 
ALco'xap | with Aftrologers] a Contrariety of Light 
in the Planets Arab. | 
A'LCORAN, the Turks Bobk of their Law, or Goſpel, 
or the Revelations and Prophecies, Sc. written by theis 
falſe Prophet Mabomet. 4 
ALcoRa'Nes, high lender Turrets, which the Turgi 
generally build for Uſe and Ornament near their Moſques. 
Alco E, a particular Place in a Chamber, parted by 
an Eſtrade. | | 
 ALcyonr'a [*Axxveria; Gr.] Halcyon Stones; a fort of 
Stones bred of the Froth of the Sea, with which the Birds 
King's-fiſhers make their Netts. | | 
ALDEBA'/RAN [ with 4ftronomers] the Name of a fixed 
Star, called Royal, of the firſt Magnitude, feated in the 
Head of the Conſtellation. of the Bull, call'd commonly 
the Bull's- eye. | | 5 
AL DHR Tree Calvoh, Sax. alnnt, L. ] a ttee well 
known, delighting to pow ih watery, boggy Places: 
ALvtk, firſt, as Alder- beſt is the beſt of all. RB, 
. A'LDERMAN [of ealÞ old, ealde older, and Man; 
hence calrepman, Sa.] Anciently one of the three De- 
grees of Nobility among the Anglo-Saxons, being the ſe 
cond , Avelm was the firſt, and Sane the third; 
Aldermen of London and other Cities, Sc. are now the Af- 
ſociates of the Lord Mayor, or chief Magiſtrate of a City 


or Corporation, Se. WY | 
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Arx conn tt, ah Officer of the City, whoſe Buſineſs 
is to inſpet the liquid Meaſures uſed in Victualling-houſes. 
Arx TASTER,, an Officer ſworn in every Court Leet 
to examine and ſee that there be a due Size and Goodneſs 
of Ale, Beer, Bread, &c. | 

Al E cosT, an Herb. | | 

ALR DRAPBER, a Vitualler, an Ale-houſe-keeper. 

Al x Hoor [of Ale-behofan, Sax.] an Herb... 

Al R Houss [Eal huy, Sax.] A Houſe where ſtrong 
Drink is fold. | | 

AL® sor, ſee Scotale. 

ALR SILVER, a Tribute or Rent paid annually to the 
Lord Mayor of London by thoſe that fold Ale within the 
Liberties of the City. | 

ALE STAKE, A May-pole, becauſe the Country People 
drew much Ale there; but not properly the common May- 
pole ; but rather a long Stake drove into the Ground with 
a Sign on it that Ale was there to be fold. 

ALftcENA'R1UM, a ſort of Hawk called a Lanner. 

ALz'cto [Axxlo, of a priv. and ayyw to ceaſe, . d. 
without Repulſe] the Daughter of Acheron and Night, or 
Pluto and Proſerpine, and one of the Furies of Hell. 

AlL RCTORIA e ['All Gr.] the Cock-ſtone, or 

ALrcrto'kius 8 Capon-ſtone; a Stone about the 
Bigneſs of a Bean, and of a cryſtal Colour, found in the 
Maw or Gizzard, or rather Gall-bladder of a Cock, L. 

ALRECTOROLO'PHUS ["Anix]wggacg@, Gr. ] an Herb 
that has 
of a Cock ; Cocks-comb, Rattle-graſs or Louſe-herb. 

ALE'CTRYOMANCY 

ALECTO'ROMANCY Tevwnunrid a, of "A>ixTwp a 
Cock, and woarraa, Gr, Divination] an ancient Divi- 
nation, in which they made uſe of a Cock in diſcovering 
ſecret and unknown TranſaQtions or future Events. The 
Method was this; they firſt wrote on the Duſt the twenty- 
four Letters of the Alphabet, and laid a Grain of Wheat 
or Barley upon every one of them ; then having prepared 
a Cock magically, they let him looſe amoug them, and 
thoſe Letters out of which he picked the Corns being put 
together, were thought to 3 whatever they had a 
mind to know. . | 

ALECTRYONO'MACHY ["Axex]puwpargta, of & x 
a Cock, and waxy a Fight] the Sport of Cock-fighting. 

A'LEGAR | qu. eager or tart Ale] a fort of inegar 
made of Ale. | 

ALt/MB1ck [of al an Arabick Particle and d u, Gr. 
a Still, a Chymical Veſſel of Pewter, Copper, &c. uſed in 
Diſtillations, in Shape ſomething like an Helmet, and ha- 
ving a Beak or Note towards the bottom by which the 
Vapours deſcend. TOR 

e Hoes in Chymical Writers is exprefs'd by this 


Character 


ALE MRO T 
ALE'MBROTH 


v, 


5 [ with Paracelſiant] the Philoſophers 
Salt, the Key of Arr. | 
- ALEOPHANGI'NA 8 [with Phyſicians] Powders of 
ALEPHANGI'NA ſweet Spices. 
ALEt'NTois, ſee Allantois. | 
ALr'kT [of alerte, F. of Ala, L. a Wing] upon the 
Wing, brisk, chearful, pert. , 
ALE'RTNESsS | of Ale, F. Ala, L. a Wing] Pertneſs, 
Livelineſs. | | 
AL EI r | in Falconry] the true Falcon of Peru, that ne- 
ver lets her Prey eſcape. 8 
 ATETUDE | aletudo, L.] Fatneſs of the Body. 
ALEU'ROMANCY ["Axtveguarre, of axvegs Meal, 


and wairda Divination | a ſort of Divination or Soothſaying 


among the Ancients by Bread or Cake-paſte. 
1 : af c A Garden-help well known, 
ALEXANDERS FOOT, an Herb, the Root of which re- 
ſembles a Foot. | 5 | 
ALEXA'NDRINE [with Poets] a Metre that conſiſts 
of two Syllables more than the common Heroick or Penta- 
meter; as 
The ſame the Fate of Arms and Arts you'll find, 
They roſe with equal Pace, with equal Pace declin d. 
ALEXIPHA'RMICK LANE, , of waits to expel, 
and qapuaxcr Poiſon ] Of a Poiſon-expelling Quality. 
ALEXIPHA'RMICK Medicines are theſe uſed either as 
Antidotes againſt Poiſon, or any infectious Diſtemper ; or 
elſe to fortify the Spirits which are decay'd or drooping in 
malignant Diſtempers. 3 . 
Al n 
ALEXIPYRE'TUM | @vptrog, 
dicine that drives away Fevers. 
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Gr, a Fever] A Me- 


reen Leaves like Tufts of Feathers on the Crown - 
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Ar ExITRRICALY of e g Peet en md. 
ALEXITERICK Jua1Taezo!, Gr. Poiſon] that ex 


ls or fortifies againſt Poiſon, and prevents the miſchie- 
2 Effects of * human Body. GI 

Ax EXIT RICA [with Phyſicians ] A Preſervative 
againſt Poiſon or Infection. 
 Atrx't [of ie, probably of clan, Sax. a Caul - 
dron ] a ſort of a Trial of an Innocency by the accuſed Per- 
ſon puttitig his Arm up to the Elbow into a Cauldron of 
ſcalding hot Water; and if he was hurt he was judged to 
be Fa ty, if not, he was acquittet. 

FPE'TUM, 4 Cauldron or Furnace: _ * 

ALFR1'DARY [ with Aftrologers] a temporary Power 
hey imagine the Planets have over the Li: of any Per- 
dn. f | 

A'LGA, a Weed or Herb that grows on the Sea-ſhoar, 
Sea- weed or Reets, L. 

Aro A [with Bofaniffi] the Sea-Oak, L. | 
AA Sacchavifera | with Botanifts ] Sugar-bearing Sea- 
weed. By hanging in the Air, this Plant will afford re- 
peated Effloreſcences of white Sugar, as ſweet as any pre- 
pared from Sugar Canes, L. - WF 

A'LG6ARET [ Chym.] a ſtrong Emetick and Cathartick 
Powder, prepar'd of Butter of Antimony. 


A'LG6AROT | Chymiſtry] a Preparation of Butter of An- 2 


timony, waſh'd in a large Quantity of warm Water till ir 
turn to a white Powder. It is otherwiſe called Mercurius 
vit. f 
A“LHRBRA [it is deriv'd of al excellent, and Geber the 
Name of its. ſuppoſed Inventor] it is the Science of Ch 
2 in general, or a peculiar Method of Reaſoning, which 
takes the Quantity ſought, as it it were known, and 
then by the Helps of another or more Quantities given, 
proceeds by andeniable Conſequences, till at length the 
Quantity firſt only ſuppoſed to be known, is found to be 
equal to ſome Quantity or Quantities certainly known ; 
and it is two-fold, either numeral or literal : It is called 
the Analytical Arr. | | 
Kumeral ALGEBRA{ ſerves to reſolve Arithmetical 
' , Fulgar ALGEBRA c neſtions, it is ſo called be- 
cauſe the * unknown and ſought for, is repreſent- 
ed by ſome Letter of the Alphabet, or ſome other Cha- 
racter taken at Pleaſure; but all the Quantities given are 
expreſſed by Numbers, called the Od Algebra. 
Literal ALGEBRA * a Method by which both the 
Specious AL GEH BRA Y Quantities given or unknown, 
and thoſe unknown are ſeverally expreſſed by Letters of 
the Alphabet ; and this is uſeful enerally in the ſolving 
Mathematical Exoblems, and is called the New Algebra. 
ALGRBRAL “CAL, of or pertaining to Algebra. | 
ALGEBRAICAL Curve ln Geometry] is a Curve of 
ſuch a Nature, that the Abſcifſes of it will always bear 
the ſame Proportion to their reſpective Ordi- _A 
nates; thus if the Product of any Abſciſſæ, p 
A. P. x. multiplied into the ſame Quantity, p. N 
be always equal to the Square of the Correſpon- 
dent Ordinate, P. M. 2. yy. e | 
 ALGEBRA'1sT, a Perion skilled in the Art of Algebra. 
A'LG6 EMA ["Axypa, Gr.] Pain, Sickneſs. 
A'iGENEB [with Aſtronomers] a fixt Star of the ſecond 


Magnitude in the right Side of Perſeus, in Longitude 57 * 


Degrees 17 Minutes, Latitude 30 Degrees 5 Minutes. 
A'LG1D [ algidus, L.] Cold, Chill. 


A” oO + [algiditas, I. J Coldnefs, Chilneſs. 


ALGI FICK | algificus, L making chilly, Ec. 
Ado [in Aftronomy] a ff a 
tude in the Conftellation Perſeus, in Longitude 51 


De- 


rees, 3) Minutes, Latitude 22 Degrees 22 Minutes, 


called alſo Meduſa's Head. | 
A'1.60R, great Cold or Chilnefs. 


A'L00R15M | with Mathematicians ] the practical Opera- 


tions in the ſeveral Parts of ſpecious Arithmetick; alſo the 


Practice of common Aritbmetick, by ten Numerical Figures. 
ALSORITUHNM [with Mathematicians] the Art of Reck- 
oning or Computing by Numbers, and contains the five 
principal Parts of Arichmetick, viz. Numeration, Addition, 
Subtrackion, Multiplication and Diviſion ; the ſame is called 


full of Weeds or Rees cal- 


Logiſtica Numeralis, 
Al Gos E Calgeſus, L. 
led Alga. | 


ALGUAZIL, a Serjeant or Officer in Spain, who arreſts 


' Perſons, and executes the Orders of the Magiſtrate. 


ALHOLLAND-TIDE [is a Corruption o Albatiows-tide 
Men ] the 


or Time, g. 4. the Tide or Time of all holy 
firſt Day of November, called All-Saints-day. 


xed Star of the firſt Magni- 
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Arnd va [with Aſtronomers] the Index of Ruler ſome Remainder over and above, as in 7, the Remainder 


that moves u 
other Nabe len Inſtrument, Arab. 


AL HAN DAL [in Pharmacy 
5, as Trechiſce Albandali, are Trochees co 


. Bdelium and Gum Tragacanth. 
N a ſecond or further Writ iſſued from the Courts 
at · Neſtminſter, after a Capias iſſued out without Effect. 
— AL1as, Dif. is to aſcertain the Name and Additions of 
the Defendant in Declarations for Debt on Bond, Er. 

ISL ER { Alibilis] nouriſhable, . 5 

ALIEN 4 L.] A Foreigner or Stranger, one 
born in a foreign Country, who, according to the Englif 
Common Law, is uncapable of inheriting Lands in Eng- 
Jand, till he his naturalized by Act of Parliament, 

To ALIEN [ alienare, L.] to transfer or convey the 
Property of any Thing to another. 

o A'L1EN in Fee | Law Term] is to ſell the Fee Sim- 
ple of any Land or Tenement, or any incorporeal Right. 

To AL1tN in Mortmain [Lam Phraſe | ſignifies to make 
over an Eftate to a Religious Houſe, or any other Body 
Politick. 3 

AllEN Priories, certain Cells of Monks formerly in 
England, which appertained to foreign Monaſteries. 

A'L1IENABLE, that may be alienated. 

To A'LIENATE Calienare, L.] To give, make over, 
or gie the Right an Property of a Thing to another ; alſo 
to dray.away or eſtrange the AﬀeCtions. 

ALIENA'TION, a making over, c. 


ALIE NATION Office, an Office to which all Writs 


and Covenants and Entry, upon which Fines are levied 
and Recoveries ſuffered, are carried, to haye Fines for A- 
lienation ſet and paid thereon. 
ALlitniLoqQUy | alieniloguium ] a talking wide from 
the Purpoſe, or not to the Matter in hand. 
AL1'FEROUs | alifer, L. ] bearing or having be 
AlLiFoO'RMESs Muſculi ers, Muſcles in the Form 
of a Wing, ariſing from the Offa Pterygoidea, as alſo the 


Proceſs of the Os Cuneiforme, and ending in the Neck of 


the lower Jaw. 
ALIFORMES Proceſſus [ Anatomy] the Prominences or 
Knob like Bones of the Os Cuneiforme, fiom the Fore-part, 
and the ſame with the Pterygoides. 
A'LiIFRED [ali heb, Sax. ] allowed or permitted. 
AL1i'6EROUs, [aliger, L.] bearing, carrying, or ha- 
ving Wings. 
o ALV3HT N Sax.] to get off the Back of an 
Horſe, alſo to ſettle upon as a Bird. | 
A'L1Ma [of a privative, and aids, Gr. Hunger] Medi- 
cines which either prevent or aſſwage Hunger, I. 
A'LIMENT | alimentum] Food; whatſoever is proper 
to nouriſh or ſupply the Decays of Nature, or to recruit a 
Body either animal or vegetable; Nouriſhment. 
ALiMe'NT, [in a Medicinal Senſe ] all that which 
may be diſfoly'd by the Ferment or natural Heat of the Sto- 
mach, and converted into the Juice call'd chyle, to repair 
the continual waſting of the Parts of the Body. 
ALIMENTA'L1s Ductus, [with Anatomiſfts] the Gulle 
Song and Bowels, which make but one continued Du 
or Canal. 


ALIME'NTARINEss [of alimentarius, L.] noutiſhing 


duality. | | 
| Gp IME/NTARY 4 [alimentarius, L.] pertaining to Nou- 
ALIMENTAL riſhment. 


ArTMENITARVY Duc Anatomy] that Part of the Body 


through which the Food paſſes, from its Reception into 
the Mouth to its Exit at the Anus, including the Gula, 
Stomach and Inteſtines, Dr, Tyſon ; alſo it is ſometimes us'd 
for the Thoracick Duck. 


ALIMONY [Alimonia, L.] Maintenance, Food, Suſte- 
nance. | | | 
ALiMony [in Law] that Portion or Allowance, which 
may be ſued for by a married Woman upon any occaſional 
Separation from her Husband, when ſhe is not charged 
or Elopement., 5 
Ari KNA ["AaiTmya, Gr.] Plaſters that have no Fat in- 
them, . | | 


 ALipa'sMA, L Ara, Cr. a Thing that fattens] a 


Sort of fiue Powder, mixt with Oil in order to be ſoak'd in- 


to the Body to hinder Sweating. L. 


 A'Lirzpe, [ Alipes, L. of Ales a Bird, and Pes a Foot] 
nimble, ſwift of Foot. | 


ALi'eTERY, [ Alipterium, L. of Ax pier, Gr.] a Place 


belo in to, ge | | 
is vn. Bong wal, ©, (MENT. 30 Paths, where Perſons 


ATI AN part [in Avithmetick) is that part of 4 
| great Num ber which is contained certain Times of with 


1 » 
11 - by 3 


the Arabian Name of 1 ken a certain Number of Times 


Fouts 36 laid. ny to quote, 


ents in making 


the Center of an Afrelabe Quadrant, or is 1. L. 


/L1QUOT PART [ Arithmetick] a Part which being ta- 
| preciſely, makes up the 
greateſt Number; ſo 3 is an aliquot Part of 9, for 3 times 
3 makes exactly 9. | 

ALisa/NDERs, the Herb Lovage. | 

Alrru' RR [ Alitwra, I..] Nouriſhment, or the Repara- 
tion of the Body by the Affection of new, nutricious Juices, 

Arrru'RG ESV | Aliturgeſia, L. of *Anrepyyoia, Gr. ] a 
Franchiſement, Exemption from any publick Office or Charge. 

A'txanussT [ Chymiſtry] an univerſal Diſſolvent or Men- 
ſtruum, which, as ſome miſts pretend, will diſſolve all 
Sorts of mixt Bodies into a Liquor of its own Subſtance, and 
yet preſerve the Power of its Seeds, and alſo its natural 
eſſential Form intire. | | "I 

ALKAKE/NG1 [in Medicine] a Plant called the Winter- 

erry. N | 
Atrani'ucr [ Botany] the Fruit of one of the Night- 
ſhades; the Winter- Cherry. | | | 

A'LXALi [fo called from the Arabick Particle ÞR al, and 
Kali] an Herb, called otherwiſe Salt-eort or Glaſs-wort, which 
is a kind of Sea-blite, and one of the principal Ingredi- 

Glaſs, and affords a great Quantity of this 
kind of Salt, and is either fixed or 11 1 

ALK ALI, in the modern extenſive Senſe, is any Subſtance 
which being mixt with an Acid, an Ebullition and Efferveſ- 
cence enſues, * 

A'LkAL1 Salts, are only Acids concentrated in little 
Molecules of Earth, and united with certain Particles © 
Oil by the Means of Fire. 

Fixt A LKALIERS [with Chymiſts] are mide by burning 
the Plant Kali, & c. and having made a Lixivium, or Lee 
of the Aſhes, filtrating that Lee, and evaporating the 
Moiſture of it by a gentle Heat, ſo that the fixt Salt may 
be left at the Bottom of the Veſſel. This fixt Salt being 
render'd very porous by the Fire —_— 12 ſo often 
through it in its Calcination, and probably by fixing there 
ſome of its eſſential Salt: And becauſe that many of the 
fiery Particles do alſo ſtick in thaſe Pores, when any acid 
. — is mingled with it, cauſes a very great Ebullition or 

rveſcence. | 

volatile Al KALIEKS [Chymiftry] are the Volatile Salts 
of Vegetables, which are ſo call'd becauſe they will ferment 


with Acids. | 
ALlKA'LIZATE Bodies [with Chymiſts] are ſuch as 
have their Pores naturally ſo formed, in ſuch a Proportion, 
that they are fit to be pierced and put into a violent Mo- 
tion, by the Points of an Acid poured upon them. 
ALKALIZAT R Spirits of Nine with Cbymiſti] a certain very 
rich Spirit that will burn all away, and even fire Gunpowder. 
ALKALI1ZA'TI1ON [with Chymifts] a reducing or turn- 
ing into an Alkali, | | 
A'LKkANET [with Betanifts] Spanißb Bugloſs. | | 
AlkE'RMES [of al the Arabick Particle and Kermes, 
certain red or ſcarlet Grains] a Confection ſold by Apo- 
thecaries ; whereof the Kermes Berries are the Baſis, 
ALL | al, Sax. ] the whole. | | = 
ALL [in Names proper or common | ſeems to be de- 
rived from Ealv, Sax. Old (1) according to the Cuſtom of 
the Normans, being liquidated into # makes au, as Auburn, 
anciently written Alobyrn, and Aldington, Avndon. ; 
ALLABORA'TION, a labouring ftrenuouſly, L. 
ALLA'BORKATENESS, a being well wrought. 
To ALLA'TRATE | allatratum, L. ] to bark at or againſt. 
ALiau'paBLs allaudabilis, L.] Praiſe-worthy. a 
' ALL sE £D, a Plant fo called from its abounding with Seed. 
ALL 500D, the Herb Mercury, or Good 14 
ALLanTO1's alot And a Gut ſtuffed, and 54 
ALLanTo1'DEs & Form, er.] with Anatomifts; one of the 
Coats belonging to a Child in the Womb, which is placed be- 
tween” the Amnion and the Cberion, and receives the Urine 
coming from the Bladder, by the Navel and VUracbus, the 
ſame that in many Brutes is called Farciminalis Tunica, be- 
cauſe of its being in the Phage of a Gut-Pudding ; but 
it is round in Men and ſome Brutes. WES 
A'LLak [Botany] the Alder-tree, L, SO DA 
ALLA'y, the Tempering and Mixture of other Metals 
with Gold or Silver. . . 
To AL LA“ [Allayer, O. F. I to aſſwage or caſe, to leſſen 
Pain or Grief; alſo to mix Metals are of baſer Sort. 
To ALLay a Pheaſant ¶ in Carving ] is to cut it up. 
ALLECTA'TION, an alluring, L. JOEY 
ALL'ECTIVE | allettivas, Foy an alluring, intieing, 
engaging or charming Qualitii x.. 
0 ALLE'DGE | allegare, L] to produce a Thing for 
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Altre Arion, an alledging; the quoting the Autho- 
rity of a Book, Cr. to 'make good i 

ALtln/ciancs [Ligeance, F.] the natural and ſworn 
Obedience, which is due from all Subjects to their King ot 
Soveraign Prince, | 
 ALLEGIA'RE 


l 


ALLEGO'RICAL | allegoricns; L.] pertaining to, or par- 
taking of the Nas of an Allegory. | 
 ALLEGO'RICALNEss | of allegorique, F. allegoricus, L. 
of «Mauyernds, Gr. ] —_ an Allegory. 

To AiLfxGok1'zE [0 ; 
Allegories in Speech, alſo to explain Paſſages, according to 
the Allegorical Senſe. | 
ALIEGORY Avia, of d ve another, and 
eyored I ſay, Gr.] a 227 g one thing, and meaning 
another. It is a continued Metaphor, in which Words 
there is ſomething couch d, different from the literal Senſe, 
and the figurative Manner of Speech is carried on through 


the whole Diſcourſe ; or it may be defined to be a Series or 


Continuation of Metaphors, as that Allegory in Horace, 
Lib, 1. Ode 14. | | 
O navis referent in mare te novi fluttus, &c. 
Where by the Ship is meant the Common-weahth ; by the 
Waves the Civil War, by the Port Peace and Concord, by the 

Oars Soldiers, by the Mariners Magiſtrates, &c. 
ALtte'Gro [ with Muſicians] is uſed to ſignify that the 


AMuſick ought to be performed in a brisk, lively, gay 


1 


and pleaſant manner; but yet without Precipitation or 
Hurry. 

If % is preceded by Poco, it weakens the Strength of 

its Signification, intimating that the Muſick muſt not be 
performed quite ſo briskly and gaily, as ALLEG6Ro would 
require if it ſtood alone. 
If ArLEGRO is preceded by the Word Ptv, it adds 
to the Strength of its Signification, requiring that the Mu- 
ſick be performed brisker and gayer than ALLE6 Ro ſtand- 
inz alone requires. : | | 

ALLEGRO ALLEGRO, [ with Maſters of Muſick] ſig- 
nifies much the ſame as PI aLLEGRON 

ALLEGRO, ma non preſto [with Muſicians] fignifies, 
brisk, lively, gay; but yer not too quick, 

ALLELUC IAH [DU, BBeb.] i. e. praiſe ye the Lord. 


ALLZMA“N DA [in Muſick] a certain Air or Tune, where 
the Meaſure is good, and the Movement ſlow. 
ALLEMA'NDE #| with Muſtoians] a ſort of grave, ſo- 
ALMA'IN lemn Muſick, whoſe Meaſure is 
full and moving. 
ALLER [in ancient Mriteri] a Word uſed to expreſs the 
Superlative Degree, as aller good, the greateſt good. 
ALLER SANS JOUR | Law Phraſe] i. e. to go without 
a Day] it ſignifies to be finally diſmiſs'd the Court; ano- 
ther Day of Appearance not being ) 1. png 
. [ALLE'RIONs [in Heraldry] are ſmall Birds 
| painted without Beak or Feet, like the Martlet 
or Martinet. Others ſay, they are like Eagles 
, without Beak or Feet, ſo called, becanſe they 
have nothing perfect but the Wings; that they differ from 
Martlets, in that their Wings are expanded and the Mart lets 
are cloſe; and alſo that they are not repreſented facing as 
the Allerions are, as in the Figure. ä | 
ALLEVIA'RE [in old Rec.] to levy, or pay an ac- 
cuſtomed Fine, Ec. # 
To ALLE'vIAaTE [ alleviatum, L.] to lighten, to allay 
or aſſwage, to leſſen Pain or Grief. 
ALL EVIA'TION, an Allaying; Eaſe, Refreſhment, 
Comfort. | 
A'LLEY Low of aller, F. to go] a narrow Lane. 
ALLE [in a Garden] a ſtrait parallel Walk, bordered 
or bounded on each Hand with 'Trees, ' Shrubs or other 
low Plants, as Box, c. ſome diftinguiſh an Alley from a 
Path, in that an Alley muſt be wide enough for two Per- 
ſons to walk a-breaſt. | 
Arx, in a Compartment, is an Alley which feparates 
the Squares of a Parterre. f 
Counter ALLEY, alittle Alley by the Sides of a grea 
one. 2 
A Diagonal AL LRV, is one that cuts a Square, Parterre, 
Thicket, Ec. from Angle to Angle. | | 


Front AlL LE, is one which runs ſtrait from the Front of 


a Building. 55 

ALLEY is perſpective, is that which is larger at the En- 
trance than at the Iflue, in order to make the Length ap- 
pear greater. 5 e | 5 


: 
x 


\ 


any Point or Aſſertion. 


[Old Law) to excuſe, defend or juſtify 
by Courſe of Law. | 


au,, Ur.] to make uſe of 


©. ALLELUJjAH, the Herb Wood Sorrel, or French Sor- 
rel. | 


_ Tranſverſe Ar T Rx, an Alley which cuts a Front Alley 


at right Angles. 


* Ax in Ziczac, an Alley which has too great & 


Deſcent, and by reaſon of that is liable to be injured by 
Floods, to prevent the ill Effects of which, it has uſually 
Platbands | 
which are of ſervice to. keep up the Gravel ; allo an Alley 
in a Labyrinth or Wilderneſs is ſo called, which is formed 
by ſeveral Returns of Angles, in order to render it more 
ſolitary and obſcure, and to conceal its Iſſue. 


- 
o 


ALLi'ancs. | of allier, F. or alligare, L. to tie or unite - 


together] an Union or Joining of Families together b 
N alſo of ee Se. by 9 ah 
Kindred by Marriage, League, cc. 

ALL1A/%1A [with Anatomifts] an Herb-whoſe Taſte is 
like that of Garlick ; called Sauce alone, or Fack by the 
Hedge, Ramſons, L. | | 


AL LED [ allie, F.] matched, united, alſo joined by 
Ee * " 


To AL TI AT Calligatum, L.] to bind to. 


AL II“ Es, Princes, Sc. who have entered into an Al- 


liance or League, for mutual Defence and Preſervation. 
ALL1GA'TloN | Arithmetick ] a Rule for reſolving Que- 


- ſtions relating to the Mixture of Drugs, Simples, Metals, 


or Merchandizes of unequal Price, one with another, ſo as 
to diſcover how much muſt be taken, according to the 
Tenor of the Queſtion. 

It takes its Name from the Number being tyed together 
by circular Lines; it is of two Kinds. 2 


ALL1IGATION alternate, is when the ſeveral Rates or 


Prices of divers Simples being given, ſuch Quantities of 
them are found out, as are neceſſary to make a Mixture, 
as may make a certain Rate ic, Beige 

ALLIGATiON medial, is when the ſeveral Quantities 
and Rates being propoſed of divers Simples, the mean 
Rate is found out of the Mixture ſo made. | | 

 ALL1GA'TOR, a Binder, L. 

ALLIGATOR, a kind of a Weſt-Indian Crocodile, an 
amphibious Creature, living both on Land and Water; 
they grow as long as they live, and ſome are eighteen. Feet 
in length, and proportionably large, they have a musky 
Smell ſo ſtrong, that the Air is ſcented for an hundred 
Paces round them, and alſo the Water they lie in. 

ALLIiGA'TURE | a#igatura, L. ] a binding or tying 
to, 


ALLITERA'TION [with Rhetoricians] a repeating or 


playing on the ſame Letter, 


A'LLI'OTH | Navigation ] a Star in the Tail of Urſa 


major, of much Uſe to Navigators in finding out the La- 
titude, the Height of the Pole, &c. 
ALLio'Ticks Cin Pharmacy] thoſe Medicines which 
1 and Cleanſing purify and alter the 
ALLIo'TIcum [in Pharmacy] a Medicine that alters 
and purifies the Blood by its cleanſing Quality. 
ALLI'UM | with Betanifts | Garlick, L. 
ALLOCA'TION, a placing or adding to, L. 
ALLOCAT1ON [in the Exchequer] the admitting or al- 


lowing an Article in an Account, and paſſing it as ſuch, L. 
 ALLocaTtlo'NEt facienda [at the Exchequer | a Writ. 
directed to the Lord Treaſurer and Barons, upon ſome 


Complaint made by an Accountant, requiring them to al- 


low him ſuch Sums of Money as by Virtue of his Office he 


has reaſonably and lawfully disburſed. 

ALLocv'T1oON, a talking to; alſo an Oration or Speech 
made by a General to his Soldiers, to encourage them to 
Fight, and to dehort them from Sedition. 

'ALLO'/DIAL that which is free, or for which no 

ALLO'DIAN c 
Lands are Free-Lands. | 

ALLo'pium [ Civil Law] a Free-hold, every Man's 
own Land or Eſtate that he poſſeſſes, merely in his own 


* 


Right, not yielding any Services to another, and is op- 


poſed to Frodum. 


 ALLox'/THETA | with Grammariaus] a Figure that 


varies from the common Rules of Syntax; as pars abiôre. 
_ ALLONGE' | in. Fencing | a Thruſt or Paſs at the 
Enemy. : 5 N 

AI Toff HWVIIVs [*Anoqva@®* of d Vg another, and 


. qvay Tribe, Gr.] one of another Tribe or Kindred ; alſo 


an Alien or Stranger. Dm PTS | 
A'LLoquy | atoquium, L.] talking with another. 


To ALTO“ -| of Plow, Sax. ] to diſtribute or ſhare by 


Lot; to appoint or aſſign. 


- 


ALLO'TTING ef Goods [in Merchandize] is when the . 
Cargo of a Ship is divided into ſeveral Parcels, in order ” 


Turf running acroſs it from Space to Space, 


Rents or Services are due; as Allodial 
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fe bought by Een Fegg and their Names being e. 
en of fP are by an indifferent Per- 
ten on ſo many Pieces © 22 Parcels, & tht every © 


ng wes Paed ar Goods which anſwers to the Lot 
r : $ax.] Allotting, Appoint- 
Ag e Je e Je permit or fff; 
Mie Tol = m___ F.] that may be al- 


anted. . 8 . Th 
1 r Jof allouer, F.] being allowable. 


ALLOW/ANCE [of Alloner, F.] an allowing or per- 


at; alſo Portion, Maintenance, Salary. 


itti 93 * i . : 54 
2 Or Aſo ; F.] a certain Quantity or Proportion 
 ALLa'y 5 of ſome baſer Metal mixed with a finer 
or purer, and ſo the 2 of Copper or Silver that is 
mixcd with Gold, to make it of a due Hardneſs for Coin- 


ing, is called the Alloy of it ; and if Metal haye more of - 


this than it ought to have, it is ſaid to be of 4 greater or 
coarſer Alloy, © ; | 744 
Jo AI LO [alloyer, F.] to mix a baſer Metal with a 


fin rer. | | 
2 [allubeſcentis, L.] a Willingneſß; 


ALLUBE'SCENCY 
alſo Content. | | 3 
To ALLER [ alludere, L.] to play upon, to quibble 
or pun, to ſpeak 2 that has ſome Reſemblance, or 
Reſpect to ſome other Matter. | | 
A'LLUM [alumen, L.] a Mineral well known. 
Saccharine ALLUM; a Compoſition of Allum, Roſe- 
Water, and Whites boiled to the Conſiſtence of a Paſte. 
Plumeſe ALLUM, a ſort of ſaline Mineral Stone, moſt 
commonly white, inclining to green, which riſes in Threads 
and Fibres, reſembling a Feather. | 
ALLUM [in Chymical Writers] is expreſſed by one of 


theſe Characters. 


To ALLU'MINATE Cof allumer, F.] to enlighten, to 


give Grace, Light and Beauty to the Letters fo painted by 


© ALLUM1NOR, one who paints and gilds Letters, Ec. 


on Paper, Parchment, &c. 2 2 
To ALLURE [of ad to, L. and Ture, 4. d. to bring 


to the Lure] to decoy or entice, to bring or draw to the 


Lure or Bait. | 
ALLU'RINGNESs [of ad and Lure] Enticingneſs. 
ALLu's1o0n [a ſpeaking a Thing with Reference to 

another; and fo an Allufon is made to a Cuſtom, Hi- 

ſtory, Cc. when any Thing is ſpoken or written that has 

Relation to it. | | | 
ALLUS10N, a Dalliance or Playing with Words alike in 

Sound, but unlike in Senſe, by changing, adding or tak- 

ing away a Letter or two. 


ALLU/SIVENESsS [of Auſie, L.] the having an Allu- 


ſion to. 
ALLU/v1A, Little Iflets thrown up by the Violence of 
the Stream. 
ALLu'vioNz a flowing to, a ſwelling of Waters, I. 
ALLUV1ON | in the Civil Law] an Acceſſion or Ac- 


cretion along the Sea Shore, or the Banks of large Rivers, 
by Tempeſts or Inundations. 


ALLu/vious [ a#wvins, L.] overflowing. 


A'LMA | of Almus of alendo, L. Nouriſhing, Sc.] Nou- 
riſhing, Foſtering, Cheriſhing, as alma mater Cantabrigia, 
the oftering Mother Cambridge. . 

ALMACANTORS [with Aſtronomers] Circles of Al- 
titude parallel to the Horizon, the common Pole of which 
is 1 Zenith, Arab. 8 hs | 

LMICA'NTERAHS | 

ALMICANTU/RAHS : the ſame. 


ALMACANTOR Staff [ with 'Mathematicians] an Inftru- 
ment of Box or Pear Wood, with an. Arch of fifteen De- 
es, for taking Obſervations of the Sun at his Riſing or 
ttin 
of the Compals. | 
— MA'DE, an Indian Boat made of one intire Piece of 
imber. "I | 7. * 
 "ALMaGe'sT [ of Ptolemy] an excellent Treatiſe, be- 
ing a Collection of many Obſervations and Problems of 


* 


the Ancients, relating both to Geometry and Aſtronomy, 


and alſo another of Riccioli. 
An ALMA1'N, a native German. e 
ALMAIN [in Meſick] a ſort of Air that moves in Com- 


ALMAIN Rivers, a fort of light Armour, with Sleeves 


7 4 . ; ; 
2 or Iron Plates tivetted with N for defending 


rms 


THAN - 


g, to find the Amplitude, and thereby the Variation 


5 „ KAlrnvos [with Betaniſs] the Alder- Tree, L.. 


a 


light than the Oriental, the Colour 


in a Garden. 


* 


— . Xx * 1 ka * 
3x F vt, Trad $8 70 . 3 eh 42.458 ler *s / 
A'LMANACE; Diſtribution or N ing, Arab. Koh 
ALMANACK:'[1t is deriv'd by Ferftegan, of Almon-ac or 


Al-monahv, Sax. J. d. A/ Moon Heed ; but Scaliger of al, Arab. 


and fta, Gr. the Courſe of the Months; others derive 
it of al, Arab. and mana to count or reckon : Others of 


Al⸗maen⸗achte, 9; 4. an Obſervation of all the Months] 


it is an Ephemerts, Table or Kalendar, wherein are the 
Months, the Days of the Week, the Faſts and Feſtivals, 


the Changes of the Moon, . 


ALMANDI'NE, a coarſe Sort of Ruby, more coarſe and 
partaking more of the 
ranate than the Ruby. 5 

ALMA'KI1A, the Archives of a Church. 

ALMERIO'LA, ice Almonarium, EM er” 

ALMI'GHTY [ of al and mihve, Sax] All- powerful. 

A'LMNER, See Almone,, _ e 
AlL Mo DAT RII [Law Term] Lords of free Manours, 
Lords Paramount. . 

ALMO1'N, See Frank Amon. 275 

A'LMONARY 5 Office or Lodgings of the Almoner, 

Au'MkY. alſo the Place where Alms are given. 

A'LMOND: [ amygdala, L.] a Sort of Nut well known. 

ALMONA'RIUM @ [ Old Records] a Safe or Cupboard to 

ArLrMorit'cum S ſet up broken Victuals to be diſtri- 
buted to the Poor, hence 1 3 | 

ALMOND Furnace 3 Refiners ] a Furnace for ſepara- 
ting all ſorts of Metals from Cinders, Pieces of melting 
Pots, and other refuſe Things. 
' ALMONDs of the Throat, are a glandulous Subftance, 
placed on each Side the Uunla at the Root of the Tongue, 
reſembling two Kernels; theſe receive the Saliva or Spit- 
tle from the Brain, and diſperſe it to the Tongue, Jaws, 
Throat and Gullet, to moiſten them, and make them flip- 
pery. Theſe being inflam'd and ſwell'd by a Cold, &c. 
ftraighten the Paſſage of the Throat, and render it pain- 
ful and difficult to ſwallow even the Spittle, This is call- 
ed à ſore Throat, and by ſome the falling of the Almonds 
of the Ears. | 

ALMOND Tyee, a pretty tall Tree reſembling. a Peach- 
Tree, one of the firſt 'Trees that, bloom; its Flowers are 
on e and ranged in the Roſe manner are very 

utiful, of a purple red Colour, and make a fine Shew 
Theſe Trees grow frequently in Germany, 
France, and the neighbouring Countries, alſo in the Eaſtern 
Countries, eſpecially in the Holy Land near the River 
Gordan, and the Fordan Almonds are eſteemed the beſt; the 
Piſtil of the Flower becomes a fleſhy Fruit, which con- 
tains a Seed, which is the Almond; and which drops out 
when 1t comes to Maturity ; it 1s of two Sorts, the ſweet 
and the bitter, Se | 

A'LMON —_ an Eccleſiaſtical Officer of the King, &c. 

A'LMNER whoſe Office is to take Care of the 
Diſtribution of Alms to the Poor, to viſit the ſick, to re- 
ceive all things given in Alms; alſo Forfeitures by Mif- 
adventurers, and the Goods of Self-murtherers, &#c, | 

ALMo's'r LALmæyv, 84x.] for the moſt or greateſt part. 

ALMs ["Exzyucovry, Gr. ] that which is freely given to 
the Poor. | % | | 

A'LMsFEOH [Almery feoh, , Sax. ] Alms Money, Petey 
Pence, anciently paid in England to Rome, by our Saxon 
Anceſtors on the Firſt of Auguſt, called allo Romeſcot, 
Romefeob and Heorthpenny. 

ALMS-HOUSE, an Houſe built by a private Perſon for 
the Poor to live in, and alſo moſt commonly endow'd for 
their Maintenance. N = | 

ALMUCA'NTARS, SCC Almacantars, £06 | 

ALMUG TREE, a fort of fine Wood growing on Mount 
Lebanon. with devel} Ui th ; 
Alvi [with Aftrologers] the Planets facing one 
another in'the erg Y £ th 

ALMU'TEN | with Aftrologers] the Lord of a Figure or 
the ſtrongeſt Planet in a Nativity. . | Fa 

ALMCT/TIUM [ Old Records] a Garmefit that covers the 
Head and Shoulders of a Prieſt, reg | | 
Me. p AGE, Ell Meaſure, or rather the meaſuring by 
tac . : 3 | 


A'tNAGAR 7 . . a Meaſurer by the Ell, a ſworn 

ALLNEOGAR & Officer, whoſe Buſineſs formerly was 
Au LNEGAR to ſee to the Aſſize of Woollen Cloth, 
and to fix the Seals appointed upon it for that Purpoſe ; 
but there are now three Officers belonging to the Regu- 
lation of Cloathing, who bear the diſtin Names! Search- 
er, Meaſurer and Aulneger, all which were formerly com- 
Priſed in one Fe.... 

Alx R/ run, a Grove of Alder Trees, Old Record. 


1 | OW "I 


No 


e 

| Aon LA Gr. J the Gum or Juice of a Tree 
wi ally in i. 

1 Tio ns , „ 1 ale from being of the Colour 

of the Liver. | 


Sweeotrine ALOES, is ſo called from Socotra, an Ifland 
near Tanquebay in Ethiopia, 


Caballine Al OES, is ſo called becauſe uſed by Farriers 


on Horſes; it is the coarſer Sort, 

Aro“ Trick, pertaining to Aloes. 

ALOETICKS Fick Phyſicians | Medicines compounded 
chiefly of Aloes. 

Aro r T [of alle and open, Sax. ] a Term uſed by 
Mariners for on high, or in the upper Part. 

ALo'G11 [ of a neg. and 9, Gr. the Word ] Here- 
ticks who deny d that GA Cbrift was the Eternal Word. 

A'Logy LAN a, Gr.] Unreaſonableneſs, eſpecially in 
eating, 


ALocoTRO'enay [of ao unreaſonable, and Tpogy 


Food, Gr.] a diſproportionate Nutriment, when one Part of 
the Body is nouriſhed more or leſs than the other. 

ALo'NG [. d. ad longum, L. or au long, F.] for- 
wards, as go along. 

ALoo's [with Mariners] a Word uſed at Sea, ſpeak- 
ing to the Steerſman, as keep your Loof. 

ALoprci'a LA&N e, of axwnry; a Fox, Gr. the 
Fox Evil] a Diſeaſe called the Scurf, when the Hairs fall 
from the Head by the Roots. 

ALoyEcCURO1DES Gramen [of «wmv; a Fox, Ad a 
Tail, and dd Form, or. the Herb Fox-tail Graſs, 

- ALopo'cukvus | «xwxnxeper, Gr.] tailed Wheat, Fox- 
tail, | : 

ALov'p [of Ploud, Sax. ] loudly, with a ftrong and 
audible Voice. 

ALovE'RIUM * Rec. ] a Purſe 

A“LTHA [A, «| the firſt Letter in the Greek Alphabet. 

A'LeHABET L Alpha gage, Beta Hera, Gr. of N 
Heb. he taught, whence N, a Leader or Firſt of a 
Company | the whole Order of Letters in any Alphabet, 
or the . Letters of a Language diſpoſed either in 
their accuſtomed or natural Order. 

A'LPHABET.' | in Polygraphy | a Duplicate of the Key of 
a Cypher, which is kept by cach of the Parties who cor- 
reſpond together. 

LPHABE'TICAL 2 [ alphabeticus, L.] pertaining or 

ALPHABE'TICK agreeable to the Order of the 
Alphabet, | 

ALepHE'TA [ Aftronomy ] a Star of the ſecond Magni- 
tude ; alſo called Lucida Corona. 

ALeniTi'poN [ of «xqirer, Gr, Bran or Meal] an E- 
pithet which Surgeons give to a Fracture when the Bones 
are ſmaſh'd or crumbled to Pieces, 
 _ ALtpHo'NSINE Tables, certain Tables of Aſtronemical 

Calculations, made by Alphonſus King of Arragon. - 

A'Lpyos [4ap@, Gr.] a fort of Morphew or white 
Speck on the Skin, differing from the Leuce, in that it 
pierces not ſo deep as the Leuce. | | 
Ar NE [ Alpinns, L.] pertaining to the Mountains 
called the Alpes. | 

ALRAME'CA ? [ Aftronomy ] the Name of the Star Arc- 

ALRUME/CH Y Turus, Arab. | 

ALkA'TICA C Arabick Term] thoſe whoſe Genitals, ei- 
ther Male or Female, are not perforated. 

ALs1/NK | «aolry, Gr. ] Chickweed. | 

ALT {in Muſick] high, ſee Alto. 

A'LTAHEST Paracelſi | with Chymiſts ] a mixt Body re- 
duced to its firſt Principles. 

A'LTARs | altaria, of altus high, or aſtitudo, L. Height, 
becauſe they were uſually erected in high Places] the an- 
cient Heathens, when they offered Sacrifice to the Celeſtial 
| Deities, erected their Altars on the Brows or Tops of 
Mountains; and when they ſacrificed, to the Terreftrial 
Deities, to whom they aſcribed the Care or 'Tuition of the 
Earth, they erected their Altars on the plain Superficies of 
the Earth; but when they ſacrificed to the Infernal Dei- 
ties, they did it in Grotto's, Caves, and other gloomy 
Receſles. Me 


A'LTAR of Protheſis [among the Greeks] a ſmall prepa- 


ratory Altar, whereon they bleſs the Bread before they 
carry it to the Altar, where they perform the Liturgy. _ 
 A'LTARAG8, the free 3 made upon the Altar 
by the People; alſo the Profits ariſing to the Prieſt from 
the Altar, as (mall Tithes, | 7 
To A/ LTER | alterare, 
r | 5 
ALTERABTE, capable of being altered. 
A'LTERABLEN Ess [ of alterare, L.] Liableneſs to be 
ran, ons i ae 3 


+ : > * 


| >high Things. 


L.] to change, to vary, to 


AAT AANr [ alterans, L. J a Property or Power in 
certain Medicines, b which they indiice an Alteration in 
the Body, and diſpoſe it for Health and Recovery, by 
correcting ſome Indiſpoſition without cauſing any ſenſible 


 Evyacuation. 


ALTERA'NTIA [with Phyſicians] altering Medicines, 
ſuck as ſerve to alter, purify, and reſtore the due Mixture 
of the Blood, and other circulating Hiimours, L. 

ALTERA'TION, Mutation, Change, c. 7. is 

ALTERATION | with Naturalifts] that Motion where- 
by a natural Body 1s changed or varied in ſome Circum- 
ſtances from hat it really was before, tho' as to the Na- 
ture and Bulk, they appear to Senſe the ſame, 

ALTERCA'TION, Contentious Diſpute, Wrangling, 
Brawling, L. 

ALTtz®'RcUM | with Botanifts ] Henbane. 

A'LTERN | alternus, L.] by Changes. 

ALTERKN BASE ¶ Trigonometry ] in oblique Trian- 
gles the true Baſe is either the Sum of the Sides, and 
then the Difference of the Sides is the altern Baſe ; or elſe 
the true Baſe is the Difference of the Sides, and then the 
Sum of the Sides is the altern Baſe. | 

ALTERNATE ooo alternativus, L. ] that are done, 

ALTE/RNATH: = ſucceed, or are diſpoſed by 'Turns, 
or one after another. | 

To ALTERNATE [ alternare, L.] to do by Courſe or 
Turns, as an alternate Office, i. e. an Office which is diſ- 
charged by Turns. 

ALTE'RNATE Leaves [of Plants ] are thoſe where there 
is a Correſpondence between the Sides of a Branch ; the 
Leaves of the one following thoſe of the other. 

ALTERNATE Angles in Geometry | two equal Angles 
made by a Line cutting two Parallels, and — 
makes thoſe Parallels the one on one Side and wy, on 
the other on the other, as x and , ⁊ and y 
are alternate Angles. | SES 

ALTERNATE Proportion | with Geometricians] is when 
in any Set of Proportionals the Antecedents are compared 
together, and the Conſequents together. 

ALTERNA'TION, x Change by Turns, L. | 

ALTERNATION [by ſome Mathemat.] is uſed for 
the different Changes or Alterations of Order in any Num- 
ber of Things, as the Changes rung on Bells, Ec. 

ALTE'RNATENESS | alternatio, L.] a Succeſſion 

ALTE'RNATIV ENESS by Courſe. ; 

ALTERNATIVELY [ alternativement, F.] by Turns. 

 ALTERNATI'VEMENT | in Muſick Books | denotes to 
play or ſing two Airs by Turns, the one after the other. 

ALTE/RNITY | alternitas, L. ] Interchangeableneſs. 

ALTH#'A L of 4x2&irar, Gr. to heal] Wild or 
Marſh Mallows, L. | 

A'LTIGRADE [ altigradus, L.] going on high, aſ- 
cendigg aloft. | 

ALTI'LOQUENCE 
high. 

ALTILo'/quious [ altiloquus, L.] talking aloud ; alfa 


of high Matters. 
: [ altilequium, L.] loud Talk; alſo of 


[of altiloquens, L.] talking loud or 


ALTI'LoqQuy 


ALTIMETRV [of alta high Things, and meters, L. 
to meaſure ] a Part of Geometry that teaches the Method 
of taking and meaſuring Heights, whether acceſſible or in- 
acceſſible. 

ALT1'oN [ of alere, L. to nouriſh] a Nouriſhing. 

ALTISONa' my —— ſonans, L. 0 ſounding high, 


ALT1'SONOUS altiſonus, L.] loud, fhrill, 

clear, & c. | FOR. , 
ALTITO'NANT|[ altitonans, He thundering from on high. 
A'LTITUDE eight. 


altitudo, L. 
ALTITUDE U the Pole ¶ in Aſtronomy and Geography ] 
is the Height or Number of Degrees, that. the Pole in a- 
ny Latitude is raiſed or appears above the Horizon. 

ALTITUDE of a Triangle [ in Geometry | is the Length 
of a right Line let fall perpendicular from any of 
the Angles on the Side oppoſite to that Angle, dd | 
from whence it falls, and may be either within or 
without the Triangle, as is mark d by the prick'd 
Lines in the Figure annex d. | 

The ALTITU DE of a Rhombus [in Geometry] or of a 


Rhomboides, is a right Line let fall perpendicularly N 


1 = 


from any Angle on the oppoſite dide to that An- 
5% and it may be either within or without the 

igure, as the prick'd Lines in the Figure annex c. 
Ar Tiro [ with Aſtronomers] the Height of the Sun, 


Moon, Planets, or Point of the Heavens comprehended 


between the Horizon and Parallel Circle of Altitude, or 
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berween the Star or aligned Paint in the Heavens md the 


Horizon. Ae reseten 
A'Ltirups [in Coſmegraphy] is the etpetidicular 
Height 1 or or its Diſtance from the 
e nb of the Sun, an Arch of the Me- 
ridian, contained between the Sun and the Horizon, when 
the Sun is in the Meridian. en 
Apparent ALTITUDE of the sun, &c. Cin Aſtronomy ] is 
what it appears to our Obſervation, 2 
Rea n [in Aſtrenomy] that from which the 
True ALTITUDE Refraction has been ſubtracted. 
ALTITUD® of the Equatcy [ Aſtron.] the Complement 
of the Altitude of the Pole to a uadrant of a Circle. 
ALTITUDE of the Nonageſimal [ Aſtron. | is the Altitude 
of the 19th Degree of the Ecliptick reckoned from the 
Eaſt Point. dt = f | 
ALTiTUpE [in Opticks} is the perpendicular Space of 
Place betwixt the Baſe and the Eye, or Height of the 
viſual Point above the Baſe. _ INST car 
ALTITUDE bf 4 Figure [with Geometr.] the per pendi - 
dicular Diſtance between the Vertex and the Baſe. | 


F 


ALTITUDE of Motion [ Mechanicks] the Meaſure of a- 


ny Motion counted according to the Line of Direction of 
the moving Force. 4 

ALTti'voOLANT Caltivolam, L.] Flying high. 

ALTo & Bass0 [Old Law] the abſolute Submiſſion 
of all Differences, great or ſmall, low or high, to a Judge 
or Arbitrator. 

A'LTo { (in Muſick Books] intimates that the Muſick 
| Aire is the Upper or Counter Tenor, and is 
common in Muſick of ſeveral Parts ita 

ALTO vioLa [Muſick Books ] a ſmall Tenor Viol. 

ALTO vioLINo [ Muſick Books] a ſmall Tenor Violin. 

ALTO CONCERTANT 1 Books] the Tenor of 
the little Chorus, or that Tenor which ſings and plays 
throughout. | 

ALTO RIPIENO [ Muſick Books] the Tenor of the great 
Chorus, which ſings and plays only now and then in tome 


particular Places, | | 6 
 Atv/pers [with Chymiſts ] a ſort of 

Pots uſed in Sublimations; they have 
no Bottom, and are fitted into one ano- 
cher, as many as there is Occaſion. At 
the Bottom, in the Furnace, there is a 
Pot holding the Matter that is to be 
ſublimed, and at the Top there is a 
Head to receive the Flowers that ſub- 
lime up thither. 

ALVv EA'RIUM, a Bee-hive; alſo a 
Place where Bees are kept, L. : 

ALVvEARIUM | with Anatomifts ] 
= the inward Cavity or Hollow of the Ear 


Sound, L. 
N E olus, any wooden Veſſel made hollow, as a 
ray, L. | 

Too EK OLI Dentium | with Anatomiſfts] the Holes of the 
Jaws in which the Teeth are ſet, L,. 

ALv1puca [ with Phyſicians] Looſening Medicines, L. 

Alvi FLUXUs | with AL rota, a Looſeneſs. 

A'Lum | Botany ] the Herb Comfrey. 

A'LUMEN, Alum, a Mineral Salt, L. 

ALUMEN Saccharinum, a Mixture of Roch Alum, the 
White of an Egg and Roſe-water, fo called for the 
Reſemblance it bears to Sugar. H 

ALu/MINATED | aluminatus, L.] done with Alum. 

ALu'MiNous | aluminoſus, L.] pertaining to Alum. 

ALu'Ta, Leather, I. K | 

A'Lvus [ Anatomy | is ſometimes uſed ſor the inteſtinal 
Tube from the Stomach to the Anus, L. 

A'Lvus [| with Phyſicians ] is uſed for the State and Con- 
dition of the Excrements contained within that Hollowneſs. 

ALWAYSs [Ealope za, Sax. ] Ever. 

ALy's$ON [ «avroor, Gr. ] Comfrey. 

; ALYTA! N ng, ief Officer of the 
3 Games and Sports among the Greeks, and particu- 


ly the Prieſt of Antioch in Syria, who was to ſee good 


Order kept at ſuch Times. 
A | Eom, Sax.] as I am. 


- AmwaBYLiTy [ amabilitas, L.] AmiablencG, Lovelineſs. 


3 ſort of Pear. kt 
MABY'R g [ Ant, Law] the Price of Virgini 
eee to the 2 "PHE TY 


ende ene Serena, a Diſcaſc in the Sinews 
f the | | "AT 


- 


vigoroſly, 
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that contains the Wax, near to the Paſſage that conveys the 


A M 
Aux CLS Term] made uſe of when otic Mari of 
War gives Defiance th another, and commands her to 
yield, they ſay, ike amain. * 
Tv evave naled Sword AA MAIN, is as much as t6 com. 
mand another Ship to lower her Topſail. 


AMATLGAMA 
incorporated with ſome Metal. 


AMA'LGAMA [in Chymical Writers ] is 
expreſſed by one of theſe Characters. HH == 
o AMA'LGAMATE) is to nix Mer- | 
with Gold, Silver, Sc. ro reduce it into à kind of 
Paſte, to be uſed in Gildiug, Sc. or to change it to an 
inpalpable Powder; alſo to moiſten any thing into a Soft- 
neſs, eſpecially for a Medicinal Uſe; this Operation is de- 
noted by Chymiſts by the Letters AAA. | 
AMALGAMA'TION, the Act or Operation of making 
an Analgama. 55 75 | 
AMA'LGAME, any Metal 8 Iron and Copper 
which will not be amalgamated) fo reduced to a ſoft Palte . 
eee, a commanding or ſending out of the 
ay, IL. N 
AMA“Ns Es [with Chymifts] Jewels or precious Stones; 
AMANUOE'Ns1s, a Writer for another, a Clerk or Se- 


Ak 5/24 22k 8 [of &a together, and a8" to join: 
G1. a MaG | and - 


of Mercury united a 


cretary, L. 


AMA'RACUM : [Aud x&, of a priv. and Hap ouvopo 
AMARACUS Gr.] The Herb Sweet Marjoram. 
AMARA-DULClIs, the Herb Bitter-Sweet, L. | 
eee e TUS 8 e Gr. 5. d. not wither- 

MARA'NTHUS ing] a beautiful, long laſting Flow- 

er of two ſorts, Tricolor — Cocks-comb, 8 
AMARA'NTUs latens [ Botan.] Flower Maudlin, of 

Baltazar with a yellow F lower, I. 

AMARA'NTUS purpureus ¶ Botan.] Flower Gentle with a 

purple Flower, L. 

AMARE'LLA [ with Botaniffs ] Feverfeu or Milkwort, L. 

AMA/RULENCE | amarulentia, L.] Bitterneſs. _ 

To Ama'ss | of amaſſer, F.] To heap up, to hoard or 
treaſure up. | 

AMATO'RCUL1sT [ amatorculus, L.] a trifling Sweet- 

heart, a general Lover. "9 
An AMATORY [ amatorium, L. J a Philter to cauſe 
ve. | | 
AMA“ TORY [amatorins, L.] pertaining to Love, Lo- 

vers, c. 
AMaTo'r11 muſculi [with Anatomifts] thoſe Muſcles of 

the Eyes that draw them ſide· ways, and aſſiſt in the Look 

call'd Ogling. | | | 

AMau'Ros1s ['Auaepors, J. d. Darkneſs, Gr. ] a Dim- 
neſs or Loſs of Light, without any external Fault to be 
ſeen in the Eye. | | 

AMAX0O'BlANs [of ctuaka a Chariot] a People who 
— neither Houſes nor Tents, but dwelt in Chariots: Anc. 

cogr. p 

AMavy'i, Enamel, Old Rer. N 

To AM Az E [of a and maye, Sax. ] to aſtoniſh or ſur- 
* ; to daunt. 3 16 | 

MA'ZEDNESs [of a and Maye, Sax. the being ama- 

zed, Aftoniſhmenr. L : 

A'MAZONs [of @ privat. and ua'C®- a Pap] certain 


warlike Women (faid to have been) in Aſia, near the Ri- 


ver Thermadoon, who cut off their right Paps, that they 
might the better draw the Bow, and kill'd kf their Male 


Children that they might have no Man among em. 


, A'MBAGESs, a Circumvolution or long Detail of Words 

remote from the true Scope of the Matter; a Compaſs or 

3 of Words; a tedious Lengthening out of a 
tory. | 


AMBARVA“LIA 15 ambire to ſurround, and arva the 
Grounds, L.] Holy- days among the Romans, wherein they 
uſed to make a ſolemn Proceſſion, and Deprecations, that 
no Ill might come to their Corn- fields. 


AMBA'SSADOR 5 a Perſon ſent by a King, Prince ot 


EMBAa'/ssADouR & Soveraign State to another either 
to treat about ſome important Affair, to complement upon 
ſome happy Occaſion, or to condole _ a Death, S . 

AMBA'SSADKESS [| Ambaſſadrice, F.] a Woman Am- 
baſſador, or Wife of one. 5 | 

A'mBz DAR, Gr. J the Ridge or Edge of a Hill. 


Aus | with Surgeons] A Supetficies F ing out ke 5 


Bones; alſo an Inſtrument with which 


Bones are 
ſet again. | 
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AmMBa'Gious [| ambagioſus, L. J full of far-fetch'd 


| Au ["ApBap, Gr.) a ſort of hard Gum of a — "| 
. 5 Fellow a which there is good Store in Bro 5 


"3 'Y 4 oy 
AM - | 
it is ſaid to grow like Coral on. a Rock in the North- - 


| | Sea, and being broken off by the Waves is caſt up 
.— on the Skores and into the Harbours. Pliny and. others 
1 will have it a reſinous juice iſſuing from old Pines and 
Firs, and being diſcharged into the Sea, and having un- 
| dergone there . ſome Alteration is thrown on the Shores. 
1 Others ſuppoſe it a Bitumen trickling into the Sea from 
BE . ſubterraneous Sources. 
| AMBER GREASE@ a fragrant Drug, which melts al- 
AMBER GR1s molt like Wax, of an Aſh ot 
bY. | 2 Colour; it is uſed both by Apothecaries as a Cor- 
$ tal, and by Perfumers as a Scent. 
1 Liquid AMBER, is a ſort of native Balſam or Reſin, re- 
—_ ſembling Turpentine, clear, of Colour reddiſh or yellow- 
| | iſh, of a pleaſant Scent, almoſt like that of Ambergreaſc. 
_ - Oil of AMBER, is a fing-yellow tranſparent, ponderous 
Oil, procured after the Spirit, by augmenting the Degree 
of Fire. 
48 "Spirit of Aus RR, is an an acid Liquor drawn from Am- 
_ * ber, by pulverizing and diſtilling it in a Sand Bath, &c. 

A'MBIDENS, a Sheep that has Teeth on both Sides, 
both upper and lower, a Hogrel, a Theave, I. | 

AMBIDE'xTEKR, a Perſon who uſes both Hands alike, 
a Prevaricator, a Jack on both Sides, L 

AMBIDE'XTFR [in law] a Juror or Jury-man, who 
takes Money of both Parties for his Verdict-; the Penalty 
of which & ten times as much. 

AMBIDE'XTEROUS, pertaining to ſuch foul Practices, 
as ambidexterous Dealings. 

AMBIDRE'XTEROUSNESS | of ambidexter, L.] the uſing 
of both Hands alike. 

A'MBLiExNT | ambiens, L.] encompaſſing. 

A'MBIENT Air [with Naturalifts | the encompaſſing Air, 
ſo called by way of Eminency, becauſe it ſurrounds all 
Things on the Surface of the Earth. 

ANugIENT Bodies | with Philoſophers | the ſame as cir- 
cumambient Bodies ; natural Bodies that happen to be pla- 
ced round about, or encompaſs other Bodies. 

AMBIFA'RIOUs [ ambiſarins, L.] having a double 
Meaning. TY | 

A'MB1iFORM [ ambiformis, L.] having a double Form. 

AMB1'GENAL Hyperbola | with Geometricians | is ſuch an 
one that has one of its infinite inſcribed Legs in it, and 
the other circumſcrih d. | | | 

AMB1GU” | Cookery | ſeveral forts of Meat and Pulſe 
ſerv'd up in the ſame Diſh ; alſo a Banquet of Meat and 
Fruit ſerv'd together. | 

AMmBi'Guous | ambiguus, of ambo both and ago to 
drive, L.] uncertain, doubtful ; of a double Meaning (ſpo- 

ken of Words ; ) fo that they may be taken ſeveral Ways. 


AMB1GU'ITY » | ambiguitas,1L. | a double Mean- 
© AmB1'GvotUsNnEss & ing, Obſcurity in Words. 
AvMBi'LoGy „ [ambilogium, L. double ſpeak- 
AMBI'LOQUY 5 555 n 
AMBi'Logquous [| ambiloquus, L.] double-tongued, 
ſpeaking doubtfully. 


A'MBIT 2 L.] 

AugBIT of 4 Figure | with Geometricians] the Sum of 
all the bounding or encompaſſing Lines that encloſe it. 

AM31TION, an immoderate Deſire after Honour and 
Promotion, L, | 

AmMsB1T1o'siTyY [ ambitioſitas, L.] Ambitiouſheſs. 

AMB1'T1OUs | ambitioſus, L.] greedy of Honour, Ec. 
full of Ambition. 388 

AM BI“ TIousN ESS [ of ambitieux, Fr. ambitioſus, L.] 
Ambition, aſpiring Mind, Diſpoſition or Quality. 

A*MBITUDE nan 3 L. | a Circuit. | 

A'MBLE [with Horſemen] is the Pace or going of a 
Horſe ; the Motion of which is two Legs of a Side, rai- 
fed and ſer down together, after which the two Legs of the 
other Side riſe, and come down in the ſame manner; each 
Side obſerving an alternate Courſe. 
i . e [ with Horſemen] a Horſe is ſaid to amble 
LY N ftee, that goes a good Amble when led by the Halter in a 
. a „Man Hand, | | | 
1 TD + AMBLo'sis ['Aupacors, G. ] an Abortion or Miſcar- 
V 5 riage. 4 | 

AMBLo'Ticks 
cauſe Abortion. 


any plain Figure whoſe Sides make an obtuſe Angle one 
with another, L. . i pon 
AMBLYGO'NAL, pertaining to an Amblygon. 
. AMBLYorelA [of 'Aupavnrta,' Gr.] Dulneſs or Dim- 
nei of Sight, when the Object is not clearly diſcern'd, at 
ha: Diſtance focycr it be place. 


* 


CAucaxoriad, Gr. Medicines which 


A'MBLYGoNn{ of ah blunt, and v a Corner, Gr. ] 


A 1 3 


ue [of eaBahs, Gr, T bunte] a Kind of Pulgir r 
Desk anciently uſed in Churches, where the Prieſts and 
Deacons ſtood to read and ſing Part of the Service and 
preach to the People. K ne 

A'MBRA [amb3a, Sax, amphora, L.] a Veſſel among 
the, Saxons, It contained a certain Meature of Salt, Butter? 

Meal, Beer, &. f 5 5 wil 

AmpRoO's1a ["AuBegotz, Gr. ] the delicious Food of 
the Gods, according to the Poets. 65 | 

AmMBRo's:ia [in Pharmacy] a Medicine grateful and 
pleaſing to the Palate, _ 

AmBRgs1A | Botany ] the Herb Oał of Fernſalem. 


AMBRO'SIAL 0 
AMBRO'SIAN [ ambroſtacus, L.] belonging to or of 
AMBRO'SIACK the Quality of Ambroſia, | 


AMBRo'sian Office | of St. Ambroſe Biſhop of Milan] a 
Formula of Worſhip uſed in the Church of Milan, | 

A'MBkY, A'MMERY, and AU'MpRyY, is ſtill in Uſe 
in the Northern Counties of England. 

Aue Rx, a Cupboard or Sate for keeping cold Victuals 
to be given to the Poor; alſo a Place where the Arms, 
Veſſels, Plate, and all Things belonging to Houſe keeping 
are preſery'd. | 

AmBs-a'ce [g. d. ambo, i. e. Aces, Ambeſa, F.] two 
Aces thrown at one time by Dice. | | 

AM?ULA'TION, a Walking, L. | | 
* AMBULAT10ON [with Surgeons] the Spreading of a Gan- 
grene or Mortification. | 

A'MBULATORY Lambulatorius, L.] going or moving up 
and down, not being fixed to any Place; as Ambulatory 
Courts in oppolition to Sedentary, . - 

AMBU'RBIAL Sacrifices | among the Romans] a Solem- 
nity: of leading the Beaſts round the City before they are 
ſacrificed. 

A'm2URY Cvith Farriers] a Diſeaſe in Hoiſes, which 
cauſes them to break out in ſpongey Swellings full of hot 
Blood and Matter. | | 

Amzuzca'pr ſof embucher, F.] an 4m uſb or Ambuſ9- 
ment, a Body of Men lying hid in a Wood or ſeme other 
convenient Place, that they may ruſh out upon or encloſe 
an Enemy unawares: alſo a privily lying in waft to ſur- 
priſe, catch or trap one. 

AmBu'sT [ ambuſtus, L.] burnt round about. 

AMBu'<TION [With Surgeons | a Solution of the Con- 
tinuity of Parts; a Burn or Scald caud gy ſome outward 
Burning. 

Au [ of Amwerp] a Veſſel containing 59 Stoops, each 
Stoop 7 Pints Engliſh Meaſure. 

A'MEL, Enamel, which fee. 

AMrL Corn, a fort of Grain of which Starch is made. 
Au RN LD, Heb. and Syr. ] Verily, fo be it, uſually 
added at the End of Prayers and Graces. | 

AME'NABLE [of amener, F.] tractable, that may be led 
or governed, | | 

AMENABLE, a Term uſed in our Law Books of a Wo- 
man, who may be governed by her Husband. 

To AukE' ND | emendare, L] to reform or corre, to 
repair; to grow, alſo to make better. 

AME/NDABLENESS [ of amendement, F. or emenda- 
bilis, L.] Capableneſs of being amended. 

Amr'NDE [in French Cuſtoms | a Mul& or pecuniary 
Puniſhment, impoſed by the Sentence of the Judge for 
any Crime, falſe Proſecution, or groundleſs Appeal. 

AMENDE honorable, is where a Perſon is condemned ꝛ0 

come into Court, or into the Preſence of ſome Perſon in- 
jured, and make an open Recantation; alſo an afflictive 
Pain, carrying with it ſome Note of Infamy or Diſgrace; 
as when the Perſon offending is ſentenced to go naked to 
his Shirt, a Torch in his Hand, and a Rope about iis 
Neck, into a Church or before an Auditory, and there 
beg Pardon of God, or the King, er the Court for ſome 
Delinquency. 3 | 

AME/NDMENT [ amendement, F.] Reformation, Corro- 
ction. | 


committed in a Proceſs, obſerved before Judgment, which 
malſo may be amended by the Juſtices after Judgment. 
Amt'Nps [of amende, F. emendari, L.] Recompence, 
Satisfaction. | | 
Au RE NITY [ amenitas, L.] Pleaſantneſs, | 
AMx'os [with Botanifts | the Herb Biſhops- weed. 


Io Aux RC E | amercier, F. ] to ſet a Fine or Forfeiture 


upon one. | | | SES. "BY: 

AME'RCEMENT 8 of merci, F.] a Penalty that is 
AM ERC IAM ENT S affeſs'd by the Equals or Peers 
ef the Party amerced for ſome Otfeyce done againſt the 


+ 


AMENDMENT [in Law] the Correction of an Error 


King, 
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with Nitre and Sand mix'd together. 
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King, eee or a pecu 


niary Puniſhment impoſed on Offen- 
ders at the Mercy of the * and therefore they call it in 
Mi ſer icordi a i. e. Mercy. . 
ET RC — EN 2 are different from Fines in this, that 
Amercements are impoſed arbitrarily ; whereas Fines are ap- 
ſoly by Statute. ' FT $4 439 | 
2 he tal 7 N ns Royal [in Law] is where a Sheriff, 
Coroner, or other Officer of the King, is amerced by the 
Juſtices for ſome Offence commitred in his Office. | 

Au x' RICA [fo called by Americus Veſpuſius, who made 
a farther Diſcovery than Columbus, anno 1497. | the fourth 
Part of the World of late well known, firſt diſcovered in 

ear I 2. . 
* 5 K ** : ON [A jpri21paron, Gr.] the Herb Aizoon, L. 

Au k RINA Salix Cof Ameria in Italy] the Twig Withy. 

Au ES4da N [ Amiftus,L. ] an Ornament which Popiſh Ca- 

A/ ws nons and Prieſts wear on their Arms when 
they are to ſay. — 9 

AMETHO'DICAL [ amethodicus, L. ] without Method. 

A'METHYST ['An S O, Gr. of a priv. and wedvorw 
to make drunk] a precious Stone of a violet Colour and 
faint Luſtre, ſo called becauſe it is ſaid to prevent Drun- 
kenneſs. 

AM ETHVYST [in Heraldry] is the Purple Colour in 
the Coats oſ Noblemen, which is called Purpure in the 
Coats of lower Gentry, and Mercury in thoſe of Soveraign 
Princes. ? 5 | | 
 AmxgTHYSTIZO'NTEs [of 'AutSu5ioo,, Gr. ] the beſt 
ſort of Carbuncles or Rubies. | 18 

To Au EREU“sLER ameublir, F. to render moveable] a 
Term uſed by French Gardeners concerning the Culture of 
Earth which has indurated by Length of Time, or has 
a ſort of Cruſt formed over it by great Rains, Storms, 
Waterings, Sc. and it ſignifies to render the Earth looſe 
and moveable, that Waterings may penetrate it, 

AMmFRA'cTUoOuUs [ amfraftzoſus, L. J full of Turnings 
and Windings: 

AMFRACTUO'SITY eto amfructuoſitas, L.] Fulneſs 

AMFRA'CTUOUSNESS of 'Turnings and Windings. 

A'MiaBLE [ amabilis, L.] lovely, deſerving Love, 
charming. 6 

AM1ABLE Numbers {in Arithmetick |] are Numbers that 
are mutually equal to the whole Sum of one another's 
aliquot Parts, as the Numbers 284 and 220; for the firſt 
Number 284 is equal to the Sum of all the aliquot Parts 
of the Number 220. The aliquot Parts of which are 110, 
$5, 44, 22, II, 10, 5, 4, 2,1; and 220 is equal to all the 
aliquot Parts of 284, viz. 142, 74, 4, 2, I. 

A'MIABLENEsSS [| amabilitas, L.] Lovelineſs; alſo 
Friendlineſs. | 

Amia'nTuUs [*Amarr@y, Gr.] a fort of Stone reſem- 
bling Allum, Tozy like Wool, which if caſt into the Fire 


will not conſume ; called alſo Sala. nanders Mair and Earth 
Hax. | 


A'micaBLE [of amicabilis, L.] friendly, kind, cour- 
teous, loving. | | 

Am1'cla, a Cap made of Goats or Lambs Skin, that 
Part which covered the Head being ſquare, and another 
Part of it hanging behind and covering the Neck. 

Am1'cTus | in ancient Writ ] the uppermoſt of the fix 


Garments worn by Pricſts, tyed round the Neck, covering 
the Breaſt and the Hear 


TO Am1'T emitters \L.,] to loſe. 

AM1'TTERE legem terre | in Law, i. e to loſe the Law 
of the Land] to be depriy'd of the Liberty of Swearing in 
any Court; in ancient Times, it was the Puniſhment of 
a Champion, who was either overcome or yielded in 


Fight; as alſo of Jurors who were found guilty in a Writ 


of Attaint and of Perſons attainted or out-law'd. - 
A'MITy, | amicitia, L.] Friendſhip, Affection, Love. 
- A'MMa | ſome derive it of da, Gr. to. connect or 
Join together] a Tying, Knitting, a Band. | 
A, MMA [ with Surgeons] a Truſs for Ruptures. 
A'MM1 : [ of *Agupss, Gr. Sand] the Herb Biſhops- 
A'MNIUM Y weed. 15 £ 
A*MMIRAL, an Admiral. 


. . Gummi, Gum Ammoniack, a Gum 
Drought from the Eaſt Indies, ſuppos'd to ooze from an 
umbelliferous Plant y 2 | 


AMMO'NITRUM-["ApuponTeg!, Gr.] 


a ſort of Nitre 

 AMMUN1'fion [ munition, F.] all forts of Warlike 

Proviſions and Stores, efj pecially Powder aud Ball. 
AMMUNITION Bread, for Soldiers in an Army. 
A“uxN ER, an Almoner. * 


A'MNESTY [*ris/a, Gr.] an AR of Oblivion, or 


the Cuſtom for the 
Nurſe, they were entertained with Feaſti 


14 
A. M 
1 SS. 


peneral.Padon granted by a Prince to Subje, for former 
3132 Camila, L.] one that dwells by a 
Ver. N eng | T2 F N 
 Awint'6Enous [ammgenus, L.] born or bred in, of, 
or near a River, 8 
AMN1'ON 8 LT Nor, =, 


* = 


the Coat or ſoft Skin which 


 Amni1'os immediately covers the Child in the 


Womb, and after the Birth is voided, with the Allantois 


and Chorion, vt eats A: 8 . 
AMoE'BEAN Perſes [with Grammarians] Verſes which 
anſwer one another by Tums, as in ſome of the Eclogues 
of Virgil. 0 | SIM 
 AMo'MUM. [&wwpry, Gr. ] certain Grains of a ſpicey 
Smell and biting Taſte; the Fruit of an Eaft Indian Free, 


AMoMuUM | with Botaniffs ] the Herb Onur Lady's Roſe, 


or Roſe of Feruſalem, | 
AMORGIUNE | «epptyy, Gr.] Pellitory of the Wall. 
A'MORI1sT {| amoroſus, . L.] an amorous Perſon. | 
: 8 so, an amorous Perſon, a Gallant, a Lover, a 
ark, 

a [ amoroſus, L.] Loving, of or pertaining to 
Love, propenſe to Love. | 
AMO'ROUSNESS 5 amoroſus, L.] Lovingneſs, c. 

Ano Rr Hos | of amorphius, L. 4uworp-, Gr.] with- 
out Form or Shape, ill-ſhapen. 

AMo'RT, dead, F. | 

ALL AMORT, a Term uſed of a Perſon in a melan- 
choly or dejected Mood, . d. quite dead-hearted, 

AMORTIZA TION [in Law} the Act of 

AMORTI'ZEMENT I Lands into Moerrmain, i. e © 


alienating or transferring them to ſome Corporation, Guild 
or Fraternity, and their Succeſſors. Sce Mort main. 


To AuoRT Iz E [in Law] to make over Lands and 
Tenements to a Corporation, Sc. | 

To Au oN | Monter, F.] to riſe up in Value or Te- 
nor. 

AMou'ks [amores, L. ] Love- concerns or Intrigues. 
_ Amovu'sEs [with Cymifts ] counterfeit Gems or pre- 
clous Stones. | 

AMPELi'TRES [apmreitris of apices, Gr. a Vine] a 
kind-of black or bituminous Earth, uſed . about Vines to 
make them thrive the better; alſo to blacken the Eye- 
Brows and the Hair withal. 

AurELODFH“s MOS [of "Aurzxos and Jiopws, Gr. 
a Band] an Herb that the Sicilians uſed to tie their Vines. 

AmyELoLE/uck [of "AuTiaes and As s, Gr. white] 
the white Vine or Herb Briony, | 
 AMPELOME'LANA [of "Auris and wiazna, Gr. 
black ] black Briony. Wc; 

AurERLOS AGRI'A [of Avr and dla, Gr. wild ] 
the Wild Vine, an Herb. | 

AMY ELOPRA'SON [of "Aumtxos and Texoo,,Gr.a Leek ] 
Leek Vine, Bear's Garlick or Ramſons. 

AMPHEMER1I'NUs [of d % i about, and juiex a Day, 
Gr.] a Fever or Ague that comes every Day. | 

AMyYHIA'RTHROSIS [of % and apSegr a Joint] a 
neutral or dubious kind of Articulation, diſtinguiſhed from 
the Diarthroſis, in that it has no apparent Motion, and from 
the Synartbroſis in that it is not abſolutely devoid of Motion, 


AMPH1'BlouUs . { of Aeli of & A in both, and 


glos Life, Gr.] that lives both upon the Land and Water, 
as Frogs, Otters, Bevers, others, Cc. 

AMPHI'BloUsNEssS [ of ampbibius, L. of Ai, 
Gr, amphibious Nature, living on Land and in Water. 

MPHIBLESTROI'DES ["ApgifaespoudJus, Of apupipata- 

eo, a Net, and Sid og Form, Gr.] a ſoft, white, ſlimy Coat or 
Skin of the Eye, ſo called, becauſe if it be thrown in 
Water it will appear like a Net. 

AMeKM1BoOLO'GICAL, [of Au,, Gr. J doubtful. 

AMeHiBo'LoGY. ["AuqgiBoacyia of a upi and Borg] & 
dark Speech that has a double Meaning, 

AMPHIBRA“CHIUSs | of «pj on both Sides, and Peaxus 
ſhort; G.] a Foot in a Verſe either Greek or Latin, that has 


a ſhort Syllable before and after, and a long one in the middle. 


AMPHIBRA'NCHIA [of *Augiftezrxia of d about, and 
Bexyxia the Jaws, Gr.] certain Places about the Glandules 
in the Jaws that ſerve to moiſten the Throat, Stomach, Oc. 

Auf HDR UM 

AMrHIDROCMIA ["AugiSeguia of appSegpir, Gr. to 
run round ] a Feſtival Aer in Athens by 2 Fami- 
lies upon the 5th Day after the Birth of a Child, it being 
flips to run round the Fire with the 
Infant in their Arms; and then having delivered it to the 


* 


4 


— 


- AMPHI MACER .} 


LA ¹ ator, Gr. ] the Summit or Top 3 
of the Mouth of the Womb. | g 
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AurhtMAc RR [of dn bh both Sides, and pix fs 
long] a Foot in a Verſe that has a ſhort Syllable in the 
mil , and a long one on either Side, as zquitas. _ 

AMPHIME'TRION — due about, and ire the 
Womb, Gr } the neighbouring Parts of the Womb. 

AmenHiero'sTYLUs e [*Aue:meosvacs] a Term in Ar- 

Aur HF RO“sTYLE 0 chitecture, uſed of thoſe Tem- 
ples in ancient Times which had four Columns or Pillars 
in the Front, and the ſame Number behind. 

Amyu1'sc11 ["Augiozor of au and oxio; Shadows! 
thoſe People dwelling in Climates, wherein the Shadows 
at different Times of the Year fall both Ways, viz. both 
to the North Pole, when the Sun is in Southern Signs, 
and to the South Pole, when he is in Northern Signs, 
theſe are thoſe who inhabit the Torrid Zoue 

1 [of & g on both Sides, and opera, a 

AMyHI'SMILE Scraping Knife, Gr.] an Inſtru- 
ment uſed in Diſſections of human Bodies, Oc. 

AurHITANE [Agra] a precious Stone of a gold 
Colour, having the ſame Quality with the Load-ſtone, at- 
tracting Gold, as that does Iron 0 

AMPHITHE'ATRE r of « up) and Ded oat 
to behold, Gr. | an Edifice of the Romans, in Form either 
oval or round, which contained a great Number of Seats, 
one above another, ſo as ſome of them to hold 50, 60 or 
$0,000 Spectators of Shews, Sports, Fencers, Wild-beaſts 
Fighting, Sea-fights, &c. 

AME HORA nen Meaſure of liquid 3 
a Veſſel a Foot ſquare, having two Ears or Handles; the 
Attick Amphora contained ſeven Gallons and a half, and the 
Talian five. | 
 AmrnvcTlo/NEs [fo called of Ampbyction the Son of 


Helenus, who firſt inſtituted them] Magiftrates of the 


ſupreme 'Tiibunal of Greece, or the Pailiament of Greece ; 
being the Preſidents of the Mgmbers which were ſent 
from the ſe en principal Cities of Greece, who determined 
both private and publick Diſputes, | | 

A'mpins {amplus, L.] of a large Extent ; alſo abun- 
dant ; alſo noble. 
. A'myLENEs [amplitudo, L.] Largeneſs of Extent. - 

AmeLia'Tion, Enlargement. 

AmeLliaTiIon [in Law] a deferring or putting off 
Judgment, till a Cauſe has been better examined, 

o AMPLI'FicatTE [ amplificatum, L.] to amplify, 

augi.ent or cularge. | 

AMPLIFICA'TION, an enlarging. 

AMPLIFICATION {with Ryet:ricians] an amplifying 
Or 2 upon an Argument, either by aggravating a 
Crime, heighiening a Commendation, or enlarging a Nar- 


* 


ration by an Enumeration of Circumſtances, fo as to ex 


cite the proper Emotions in the Souls of rhe Auditors, and 


in order to gain their Belief of what is (aid. 


To A'veLiry [ amplificare, L.] to enlarge, to dilate 
upon. 9 | 
' A'mpLiTUDpE [ amplitude, L.] Greatneſs, Largeneſs. 
AMPLITUDE [in Aſtronomy | is an Arch of the Horizon, 
intercepred between the true Eaſt or Weft Point thereof, and 
the Center of the Sun or a Star at its Riſing or Setting. 
Ea ſtern AMPLITUDE,. is the Diſtance between the 


Point wherein the Star riſes, and the true Point of Eaft 


in which the Equator and Horizon interſe&. 

Weftern AMPLITUDE is the Diſtance of the Point where- 
in the Sun ſets, and the true Point of Weft in the Equi- 
noctial. | | | 

 AmeLiTUps, of the Range of a Projectile, is the Ho- 


nrontal Line, ſubtending the Path in which it moved. 


AmyLli'vacous [amplivagus, L.] that wanders wide, 
or far and near, that ſtretches out far, having a large 
Scope. 


o AM ATE Lamputare, L. Ito cut off; in Gardening, 
to Lop or Prune. | 8 


Ing. 


| AMPUTATION | with Surgeons] is the cutting off a cor- 
rupted or putrified Part of the Body, or any Member of it, 


323 the Infection from ſpreading though the whole 
y. 4 


AMSDO'RFIANS [of Amsdorf their Leader] a Se& in 


the ſixteenth Century, who maintained that good Works 
were not only unprofitable, but even oppoſite and per- 
nicious to Salvation. 1 EW 

A'uVLET { amuletum, L] a Sort of Phyſical Compo- 
fition or Charm to wear about a Perſon's Neck, as a Preſerva- 


tive againſt Plague, Poiſon, Enchantment, or to remove 
\ Diſeaiss, WT 1 


AnxbvRca, 


— 


| Mother, Dregs or Lees of Oil. 


 AMPUTA'T1ON [with Gardeners] a Cutting or Lop- 


Anvyrco'stiry [amarcſitas, L] the having Lees, 2 


Dreggineſs, L. | | 
Nun Jamuſer, F. ] to hold in Play, to ſtop or 


ſtay a Perſon with a trifling Story, to feed with vain Ex- , 


pettations, 


Auv's EMENT | amuſement, F.] the making of vain 


Promiſes, Gr. to gain Time; a trifling Buſineis or Em- 
ployment to paſs away Time. 

A'my [a Law Word) Amy Prochein, i. e. the next Per- 
_ or Friend, who is to be intruſted for an Infant or Or- 
an, F. | 
E AmMv'/GDala L Au , Gr. J the Almond Tree or 

its Fruit. | 

AuG DAL [with Anatomifts] the Almonds of the 
Ears; the fame as Pariſtbmiæ and Tonſille. 

AMyY'GDALATE([ of amygdala an Almond, L. a 

r.] artificial Milk made of blanched Almonds. 

AMYGDALINE [ amygdalinus, L. ] the ſame as amyg- 
dalicious, i. e. of or pertaining to Almonds. | 

AMYGDALI'TES [*AuvySaxcudnc; Gr.] an Herb of the 
ſpurge kind, having Leaves like thoſe of the Almond - Tree. 

AMY'NTICA emplaſtra [in Pharmacy] defenſaiive, 
ſtrengthening Plaſters. 1 

Au ON [of à priv. and wis a Muſcle, Gr.] a Limb 
ſo emaciated that the Muſcles ſcarce appear. 

Ax a Cin Phyſicians Bills] is uſed to ſignify that an equal 
Quantity of each Ingredient is to be taken in compound- 
ing the Medicine. | 

AN A [with Schoolmen] as Books in Ana are Collections 
of the memorable Sayings of Perſons of Wit and Leaming, 
_ of the ſame kind with what we uſually call Table- 

a 

ANA, an Trdian Coin, in Value 1d. 17 Engliſh. 

AN jou and wAsTE, fee Tear and Day, 

ANABAPTISTON, Sce Abaptifton. 

ANAPBA'/pT1:Ts [of ava again, and Canlite, Gr, 
7, e. Rebaptizers | a religious Sect, whoſe diſtinguiſhing 
Tenet is, that Perſons are not to be baptized till they are 
able to give an Account of their Faith. 


v2 ax7, 


ANABASs11, Couriers among the Ancicnts, who tra- 


velled either on Horſeback or in Chariots. 

ANaBa's1s | avapx'ois of wrafpaiu, Gr. to aſcend] an 
aſcending or getting up, an Aſcent or Riſe, 

ANnaBa's1s|{ Botany ]the Herb Horſe-hair or Horſe-Tail, T. 


AxaBa'sis | with Phyſicians | the Growth or Increaſe of 
a Diſeaſe. | 888 


ANABIBA“Z ON (in Aſtronomy] the Dragon's Head, or 


the Node of the Moon where ſhe riſes trom North to South 


Latitude. 

ANABROCH?us us LA HEN, of d upwards, and 
ce, a Halter or Loop, Gr. ] a particular Way or Me- 
thod df drawing out the pricking Hairs of the Eye-lids, 


which are turned inwards, by a fine Silk doubled in a 


Needle, which the Hair is put through, and ſo drawn out. 
Ax A'sROSIS [ avaftgwors, of grafipyoxw to eat through, 
Gy. ] a corroding or eating away. | 

Ax ABROsIs [in Surgery] a conſuming or waſting away 
of any Part of the Body by ſharp Humours, 

ANACALYPTE'RIA [of «'axa>yn)ar, Gr, to reveal] a 
Feaſt kept a Day after a Wedding, when the Bride put off 
her Veil, that all might ſee her Face, which till then was 
covered, L. | | 

ANACA/MPSEROS [ a1axa/pb:p@, Gr.] an Herb, which 
being touched, is ſaid to be efficacious in reconciling Lo- 
vers or Friends that are fallen out, 

ANAcAa'MPTICALT [of aiaxaumrow, Gr. to reflect, 

Axnaca'MeTICK commonly ſaid of Echoes, which 
are Sounds produced anacamptically, or by Reflection] 
reflecting, bowing, or returning back or again. 


ANACA'MPTICKS, are a Branch of Opticks call'd Ca- 


toptricks, a Science which finds out the Form and Dimen- 


ſions of Diſtance and other Properties, by the Rays of 


ſome luminous Object. 


ANACA'RDIUM, a Bean in Malacca, growing in the 


Form of a Sheep's Heart. i 


ANACATHA'RS1S [ araxaddpors, of ova above, and xa- 


Jedpw to purge, a Medicine that purges or diſcharges 
Nature by ſome o F 


the upper Parts, L. | WIA 
ANACATHA'RTICK Medicines [ Pharmacy] ſuch as cauſe 
Vomiting. | 3 8 
ANACEPHALX'0s1s LAG οHdwͤöwoig, Gr.] a brief Re- 
capitulation or Summing up of the Heads of any Matter, 
which is either ſpoken or written, a ſhort Repetition or 
Summary off what went before. 


TO AN AcKPHALIZZ R [of A raxeganalcs Gr.] to re- 
| pcat the Heads of a Matter, 1 ws „ 
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of the Perſon. 


collected out of Authors. 


1 
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A'/xacuis {| 


„who (they believed) from their 
Birth attended every _ - whole Names were Dymon, 
i. e. Power; Tyche, i. e. Fortune; Heros, 1. e. Love, and 
Ananche, i. e. Necellity. x. 3 
AN Ac HI“ TRS [of arms and _xmw, Gr. to . Dia- 
mond, a ſort of precious Stone, faid to have the Virtue of 


driving away Diſtempers of the Mind, and to defend againſt 
Poiſon. | 


HORE'/TA [*Avaxwperys, Gr.] a Monk who re- 
Pie. from E Lade a ſolitary Life by himſelf. 
AN AchRO NTM Cof. & and es, Gr. to fix as a 
Time higher or backwards] a Fault or Error in Chrono- 
logy, or a Computation of Time, when an Event is placed 
r than it really was. 
ANAc LAT Tricks [of &vd and xamw, Gr.] a Branch of 
Opticks that treats about all Sorts of Refractions, the ſame 
with Dioptricks. : ation | 
ANAcLETE/RIA [of ar and a, Gr, to call] Feſti- 
vals in honour of Kings and Princes, when they took upon 
them the Adminiſtration of the State. SD i 
'ANACOLLE'MATA [of avraxomaw, Gr. to glew wgemer 


aA Medicine to be applied to the Forchead, Noſtrils, &c. 
Y 


in Diſcaſes of the Eyes, c. or the Defluxions of Rheum ; 
alſo that will conglutinate Parts, and produce Fleſh in a 
Wound or Ulcer. ee | 
ANACO'LYTHON [*AraxcazS@e of ar and axoaudtc, 
Gr. to follow] an Inconſequence, a Figure in Rhetorick 
when a Word is not expreſſed which is to anſwer another. 
ANACREO'NTICK Perſe | of Anacreon, a Lyrick Poct ] 


a ſort of Verſe conſiſting of ſeven Syllables, and is not tied 


to any certain Rule, Oc. of Quantity. _ 
AN Acro RTONS [*Araxlogyor, Gr. ] the Herb Sword-Grafs. 
ANADENDROMA'LACHE La ed ggftanaxy, Gr | the 
Roſe Mallow- tree. 1 
ANA DbE“sMA [of ae and Jess, Gr.] a Swath or 
Bandage to bind up Wounds. 


AnapleLosls L Aa i, Gr. with Rhetoricians] 


a Redoubling, a 4 rs when the ſame Word that ends a 


Sentence is repeated in the Beginning of the next; as, 
 AnapieLos1s [with Phyſicians] the Redoubling of 


Fits of Agues, Fevers, Ec. 


ANaA'pos1s L e, Gr ] a burſting forth, a bub- 
bling as Water does. It by 

ANa'pos1s [with Phyſicians] the Conveyance of the 
Chyle through its proper Veſlels, alſo a Vomit... . 

ANAGA'LLI1s | a1ayanis, Gr. ] the Herb Pimpernel. 


ANAGALLIs aquatica | Botany] Sea-purſlain or Brook- 
lime. 


ANAGALLis Sylveſtris [Botany] the Herb Calves- 


Snour. | | | | | 
ANAGLVYPETICE [*Arazavalixy, Gr. ] the Art of En- 

graving, Chaſing, or Imboſſing. | 
ANAGO'GE | *Araywyi of avs and d y, Gr. to lead] a 

Rapture or Elevation of the Soul to Things Ceieſtial and 


Eternal; an exciting or raiſing of the Mind, to ſearch out 


the hidden or myſterious Meaning of any Paſſage, eſpe- 
* of the holy Scripture, 2 bd . 
ANAGOGE'TICAL | anagoeeticus L.] pertainin 7 
Matter s. Le inen * 
ANAGOGE'TICAL [ anagogeticus, L.] pertaining to My- 
ſteries, myſtical, myſterious, that has an exalted or uncom- 
mon Signification ; alſo that gealrs the Mind to divine Con- 
templations. . 
ANAG0'GICAL, myſterious, raiſing the Mind to Things 
eternal and divine. 
A'NAGRAM 
ANAGRA'MMATISM 


weg of a Name or Title, Sc. by tranſpoſing the 
etters of it, in order to ſet forth eli to the Praiſe 


ANAGRA'MMATIST [of darazex'gw, Gr. I write back- 
wards] a Writer of l * wo oy as 
_ ANA'GRAPHE [| Avazexgy; Gr] a Recording or Re- 
giltering Affairs, a Commentary; alſo an Inyentory, c. 

ANA'GYR1s ["Ardvers, Ge ] Bean Trefoil, an Herb. 
ANAL“ TISs, a Goddeſs of the Armenians; the ſame as 
Srccoth Benoth of the Babylonians, the Venus of Armenia 
who had a Temple erected to her, in which Virgins profti- 


tuted themſelves before Marriage. See Fenus, 'Th 
Cuſtom was in Lydia. rnd A ee e like 


["Arayeguud erayen upariondsy 


ANAISTHR 4 fo ad 2 ns gh SPQ. 
Defe& of Se 51A [ of d, and di, Gr. ] a Loſs of, or 


nſe, as in ſuch as have the Palſey or are blaſted 
ANALE'cTa T Of Ayantxhd., Gr. 4 | 
gathered up ls the Table 1 = iow of eng 


che Romans] one of the four Pe- 


Parts. 


an ingenious and witty Inter- 


F 
Collections or Scraps- 
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- AN ALE/MMA- [Ardwppe of Gaube. to reſume, 


Grd a lofty Building, a Fort or Citadel. 
 ANALEMMA with Aſtronomers] an Orthographical 
Projection of the Sphere, on the Plane of the Meridian, 
the Eye being ſuppoſed to be at an infinite Diſtance, and 
either in the Eaft or Weft Points of the Horizaon. 
ANALEMMA [ Aſtronomy | an Inſtrument, a kind of 

Aſtrolabe made cither of Braſs or Wood, conſiſting of the 
Furniture ot the ſame Projection, with an Horizon or Curſor 
fitted to it, uſed for finding the Sun's Riſing and Set- 
ting, Ee. ; 150 | 
| ANALRP'TICKS-  AraanTTING, of Af I ch, to re 
eſtabliſh or reſtore, Gr.] Reſtorative Medicines, ſuch as are 

ood to reſtore the Body when waſted and emaciated either 

y the want of Food, or the continuance of a Diſeaſe. 
 Ana'icxsy | analgeſia, L. avaayvoia, Gr. ] an Indo- 
lency, a being free from. Pain and Grief. 

AN ALOOGICAIL [ Analogicus,. L.] Prop ortionable. 
1 ANALO'GICALNESS [of analogique, F. analogicus, L. 
of &raxoyies, Gr | the be ing proportional. 
; ANA'LOG1SM "Argaoy10 pos, of «a and xoyiGe, ro 
reaſon | EX | | 

| ANnALocts M4 with Logicians] a cogent or forcible 
Argument deducted from the Cauſe to the Effect, fo as to 
imply an unavoidable Neceſſuy. 


ANAL OOG ISM | with Phyſicians] a Compariſon of Cauſes 
relating to a Diſeaſe. | | 
Ana'LoGous | analogus, L.] pertaining to Analogy, 
anſwerable in Proportion, reſembling or bearing Relation 
to 


Reaſon, Proportion, Correſpondence; Relation which teveral 
Things in other Reſpe&s bear to one another. 
ANALOG [with Grammarians | the Declining of a 
Noun, or the Conjugation of a Verb according to its Rule 
or Standard. | 2 
ANALOG [with Mathematicians ] the Compariſon of 
ſeveral Ratio's of Numbers or Quantities one to another, 
ANA'LysIs [| *Ardavois of ava and avoir, a Solution, 
Gr.] the dividing, parting or ſevering a Matter into its 


ANALvys1s [Anatomy] an exact and accurate Diviſion 


of all the Parts of a human Body, by a particular Diſſecti- 


on of them. | 
Ana/Lys1s [with Chymiſts], the decompounding of a 


mixt Body, or the reducing any Subſtance into its firſt 
Principles. | | 


« " 
*, 
» 


Ana'Lys1s [with Logicians] is the Method of find 
ing out 'Truth, and Syntheſis is the Method ot convincin 
others of a Truth already found out. It is the Attention 
the Mind gives to what it knows in a Queſtion, which 
helps to reſolve it, and in which the Analyſis principally 
conſiſts : All the Art lying in extracting a great many 


Truths, which lead us to the Knowledge of what we” 


ſcek after. | | 
AnaLys1s [with Mathematicians ] is the Art of diſ- 
covering the Trutli or Falſhood of a Propoſition, by ſup- 


poſing the Queſtion to be always ſolved and then exami- 
ning the Conſequences, till ſome known or eminent Truth 


is found out; or elſe the Impoſſibility of the preſent Pro- 


poſition is diſcovered. 
ANnALYs1s of finite Quantities ¶ Mathematicks] that 
which is called ſpecious Arithmetick or Algebra. | 
| ANALyYs15s of Infenites is the Method of Fluxions or dif- 
ſerential Calculus called the New Analyſis. | 
 -AxNaWvs1s, a Table or Syllabus of the Principal Heads 
or Articles of a continued Diſcourſe, diſpoſed in their na- 
tural Order and Dependency. = 
- ANALY'/TICAL e [ a&rawTixoes, Gr.] pertaining to Ana- 
1 TICK 8 hi, or the Method of reſolving 
1 TICAL Method [ in Logick] is the Method of 


Reſolution, ſhewing the true TRY which the Thing 


was methodicilly or primarily invented. | 
AnaLy'TticalLy [of analytique, F. analytice, L. of 
&1&vois, Gr.] by Way of Analyſis. | 
ANALvY'TICKS | C %, Gr. ] a Name com- 
_ AnaLy'TicalL ARTS monly given to Algebra, as 
being nothing elſe but a general Analyſes of pure Mathe- 


 maticks ; or elſe becauſe it teaches how to ſolve Queſtions 


and demonſtrate Theorems by ſearching into the fundamen- 
tal Nature and Frame of the Thing; which to that End 


2 


is as it were reſolved into Parts, or taken all to Pieces, 


and then put ooh e | 
 ANALYTICKS, the I ine and Uſe of Analyſis. 
To * z Bodies [with Cbymiſtt] is to reſolve 
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Ana'LooGy [*Avanopia of dw and nytte, Gr.] like 
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A N 
or diſſolve them by the means of Fire, in order to diſ- 
3 the ſeveral Parts of which they are compounded 
r made. | 
ANAMNESISs ["Ardpwors, Gr. ] Remembrance. 
 AnAMNes1s | with Rhetericians] a Figure, when the 
'Oratot mentions or calls to mind what is paſt, | 
AnAwmNE'Ticks [in Pharmacy] Medicines proper to 
reſtore a decay'd Memory. ? 
AnAMo'ReHOsIs [of h and woppwors, of Koep?, Gr. 
Form or Shape] a monſtrous Projection in Perſpective and 
Painting ; or the Repreſentation of ſome Figure or I. 
mage either upon a Plane or curv d Surface in a deform'd 
Shape, which at a proper Diſtance ſhall appear regular 
and in Proportion. NS 
Ana/xna [with Botanifts] a fine Indian Fruit common- 
ly called the Pine-apple, becauſe of its Likeneſs to the 
Gs of a Pine. This Fruit grows on a Plant like the Fig- 
tree, and 1s about the Size of an Artichoke. It is adorn- 
ed on the Top with a kind of Crown, and ſmall Bunch 
of red Leaves reſembling a Flame of Fire; the Pulp or 


Fleſh of it is fibrous, but diſſolves in the Mouth, and has 


the delicious Taſte of the Peach, the Quince, and the 
Muſcadine Grape. Theſe are brought to a very great Per- 
fection in the Garden of Sir Matheav Decker. | 

AN ANC N [ drayxcwy, Gr.] a Figure in Rbetorick 
that makes out the Neceſſity of a Matter. 

ANANTOPO'DOTON [| ararromoJoror, Gr.] a Figure 
in Rhetorick, when an Oration wants ſome Parts, 

Axavemz/srus | with Grammarians |] a Foot or Mea- 
ſure in Greek or Latin Verſes that have the two firſt Syllables 
ſhort, and the laſt long, as Pieras . | 

Ad Ar Tick Verſes, ſuch Verſes that have the fore- 
mentioned Feet, three Feet being made uſe of in all Parts 
of the Verſe; uſual in Tragedies, £ 

Ana'eHoRa [& , Gr.] a Relation, a Repeti- 
wow. £6: 5" 

AN ArHORA [with ancient Aſtronomers] an Aſcenſion 
or Riſing up of the twelve Signs of the Zodiack, from 
the Eaſt, by. the daily Courſe of the Heavens. 
| ANAPLEROSIS CA,, of de to fill up, 
Gr.] a filling up or ſupplying. | 

ANAPLE'ROsS1S [with Surgeons] that Part of Surgery 
that reſtores either what Nature has deny'd, or is any o- 
ther Way decay'd. | 

 ANAPLERO'TICAINESS [of &vanaiepors, Gr.] the 
being of Quality to fill up. | 

ANAFLERO'TICKS [4YaTaygpgrING, Gr.] Medicines pro- 
per to fill up Ulcers and Wounds with new Fleſh. 

ANARCHY LA of ary without, and de a 
Chief or Head] being without Rule, Want of all Go- 
vernment in a State or Nation, there being no ſupream 
Governor; ſo that all Affairs thereof are in Diſorder and 
Coufution. | h | 

"ANA&E'TA [probably of ,,, Gr. to deſtroy] a 
Killer or Murderer, . | 4 

ANARETA [in Aſfrelogy] the fatal Planet, the 'Threat- 
ener of Death in a Nativity, | 

ANARRHI'NON {| of «yz and sh the Noſtril, Gr, ] an 
Herb like Pimpernel, Calves-Snout. 

ANASA'RCA | zraoxexa, of d and owet Fleſh, Gr.] 
a certain ſort of Dropſy, being a white, ſoft, yielding 
Swelling of ſome Parts or of the whole Body, that dents in 
when preſſed. | | 

ANAsTA'sIS [ a'«5%91 Gr.] a Stretching or Reaching. 


ANASTASIS | in Surgery] the ſtretching out of the Bo- 
Q | 


dy towards the upper Part. 


ANASTOMA'TICKS | of aracouwos, of gra and coun, - 


Gr, the Mouth, or & as44ow I open or unſtop] Medicines 
that open and widen the Orifices of the Veſſels, ſo as to 
cauſe the Blood to circulate freely, and paſs eaſily out of 


the Arteries into the Veins. Or Medicines for the Opening 
© 0 
of the Pores and Paſſag 


yoke Sweat, Urine, &c. ; 
ANASTOECRKIO's1s [| zvagorgeioors, Gr. ] a Reſolution 
of mixt Bodics into their firſt Principles by Chymical 
Operations. | | 
— AnasTO'MOs15s | &1450uw0:s, Gr. ] a Looſening or Open- 
ing, ſuch an Aperture in the Veſſels as lets out their 1 
tents, alſo a mutual Opening of Arteries and Veins one into 
cher, . | | 


ANasToMoO'sts [with Phyſecians] a Flux or Flowing 
out of the natural Humours of a human Body, c. as 


Blood, Chyle, Lympha, at the Places where are fuch Veſ- 
ſels as are not well cloſed. 


ANASTRO'PHE:[ avase9qy, Gr.) a turning the contra- 
ry Way or Inverſion, the contrary Way, 
89 
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es, as thoſs Medicines are that pro- 
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| Aus TAO [with eee a Fi ure when that 
Word which ſho follow is ſer Als 6 as Ttaliam 
contra. | 


 Ana'Tasrs [&dravrs, Gr.] à ſtretching, reaching 
our Extenſion upwards. , _ dl, lb | 
AnaTasrs [ with Swrgecns] an Extenſion of the Body 
towards the upper Parts. 7 | | 
ANA'THEMA [*ArdFeua of arariStuau, Gr. ] the laſt 
2 one ſhort, is a ſolemn Curſe or Sentence of 


£xcommunication ; alſo any Perſon, &c. cut off from the 


Communion of the Church. LY ih | | 
ANATHE/MA LA, d of &127{5yu;, Gr. ] the laſt 
Sy llable but one long, is uſed for any kind of Gift or Of- 


fering, given or ſet apart to God or the Church. Things 


that were by the Pagans conſecrated to mere Idols, were 
commonly hung upon the Walls, &c. of their 'Temples. 

ANATHEMA'TICALLY [of anatheme, F. anathema, 
L. Ade, Gr.] in a curſing manner. v | 

To-ANATHE'MATIZE | anathematizare, L.] to put 
under a Curſe, to excommunicate. | 

ANATHYMIaA's1s [ of ad and Suu h, Gr. ] a Per- 
fume, Vapour or Exhalation. | 

ANA'TOCISM LA us, of c and TIXT@, Gr. to 
bring forth ] Compound Intereſt, or Uſe upon Uſe, the re- 
newing. Uſe- Money annually, fo that the Intereſt becomes 
the Principal; Intereſt upon Intereſt ; Compound Intereſt. 

ANATOMICAL | of avazopurcs, Gr. ] pertaining' to A- 
natomy. | | , 

ANATO'MICALLY [ anatomice, L. of c:, , Gr.] 
according to the Rules of Anatomy. 

To ANA“ TOMIZ EK [of avariww, Gr.] to cut up, to 
cut to Pieces, or difle& an human Body, in order to view the 
Parts of it. 

ANA“ TO MIS, a Perſon well vers'd or skill'd in Ana- 
tomy. 

bent [ #&r1a7opn, Gr.] a curious, dexterous and 
neat Diſſection, or taking to Pieces the ſolid Parts of an 
animal Body, for the Diſcovery of its ſeveral Parts, in or- 
der to explain the Original, Nature and Uſe, for the bet- 
ter Improvement of Phyſick and Nati Philoſophy, 

ANATRI!'ps51s [of ave and Tg/Þw 155 wear, Cc. ] a-rub- 
bing againſt or upon, 2 bruiſing. 

ANATRIPS1s Cin Surgery | the bruiſing or breaking of 
a Bone, the breaking the Stone in the Kidneys or Bladder. 

A'NATRON [| avatggy, Gr.] a ſort of Salt extracted 


from the Water of the River Nile; alſo a nitrous Juice 


which condenſes in Vaults, Arches, and ſubterraneous Pla- 
ces; alſo a volatile Salt skimmed off the Compoſition of 
Glaſs when in Fuſion; alſo a compound Salt made of 
Quickſilver, Alum, Vitriol, Common Salt and Nitre. 
ANAxXV RIS | «raZveis, Gr.] the Herb-Sorrel, 
A'NBURY | with Farriers ] a ſort of Wen or ſpongy 


Wart full of Blood, growing in any Part of the Body of 


an Horſe. 
A'NCESTOR, a Forefather, L. | 
ANCESTOR Cin Common Law| the Difference between 
Anceſtor and Predeceflor is this, Anceſtor is apply'd to a 
natural Perſon as, A B, and his Anceſtors, 4 Predeceſſor 
may be uſed of any Perſons that were prior in Time, as 
to a Corporation or Body Politick, as a Biſhop and his Pre- 
deceſſor. | | | | 
- ANCE'STREL [in Law] pertaining to Anceſtors, as 
Homage Anceſtrel, i. e. Homage done by Anceſtors. 
A'NcHoR | anchora, L. of d xe, Gr. anche, Sax. ] 
an Iron Inſtrument to hold a Ship in the Place ſhe rides. 
ANcHOR | Hieroglyphically ] repreſents Hope, Hope be- 
ing as it were the Anchor that holds us firm to our Faith 
in Adverſity. . 
To Boat the ANCHOR, to put it into the Boat. 
The AxcnoR ts foul [ Sea Phraſe] is when the Cable 
by the turning of the Ship is hitcht about the Fluke. 
The AdchoR tis 4 Cock-bell [Sea Phraſe] uſed when 
the Anchor hangs right up and down by the Ship's Side. 
The ANcHoR 7s 4 Peek [ Sea Phraſe] is when it is 
juſt under the Hauſe or Hole in the Ship's Stern, thro* 
which the Cable runs out that belongs to it. 
To boot an AN cHOR [Sea Term] is to take or put it 
into the Boot. 1 De | 
To let fall an none © [See Phraſe] is to put or let 
To drop an ANCHOR it down into the in or- 


der to make the Ship ride. 


The ANchOR comes Home [S Term] uſed, when it 
cannot hold the Ship, but that it drives away by the Vio- 
lence of the Wind or Tide. 

To fetch Home the Ancyor@ [Sea Term] is to * 

w bring Home the Ad cHok & or take it up out of the 

River, & 5 | Tv 
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Term] is to caſe the Flook 


* 


go an An chON [Sea 


of 1 with Boards, that it may better take hold in ſoft 
a oRaGr * Ground apt or fit to hold the Anchor 
A'/NCHORING 5 of a Ship, ſo that ſhe cannot drive , 
bur ride it out with Safety. | a 
A/NCHORAGE [in Law] a Duty paid to the King for 
the Privilege of 6afting Anchor in a Pool of a Haven. 
ANCHORA'LIS Procefſus | with Anatomifſts the Proceſs 


or ſhooting forth of the Shoulder Bones like a Beak call'd 
Coracoides and Cornicularis, 
A'Ncuored [in Heraldry] as a Croſs an- 
chored is ſo called, becauſe the four Extremi- 
ties of it reſemble the Flook of an Anchor, 
A'NCHORET 8 an Hermit, Sc. who leads 
A'Ncnuokitet S a folitary Life in a Deſart, 
to be farther out of the Reach of the Tem tations of the 
World, and to be more at Leiſure for Meditation. 
Ancno'viss [of anchoia, Ital. or anchora, . 
a ſmall Fiſh caught on the Coaſt of Catalonia, &c. whic 
comes to us in Pickle, uſed in Sauces. | | 
Ancuu'sa [«xxFf0:, Gr.] a kind of Bugloſs or Or- 
chanet. ä 
AN cHYLE LCN, Gr. ] the Back Part of the Knee; 
alſo the Contraction of a Joint, eſpecially of the Ham. 
A NCHYTLO S LG YX UN, ET. certain Swelling be- 
tween the great Corner of the Eye and the Noſe, a 
Species or rather Degree of the Fiſtula lacrymalis. | 
A'/NcifenT@ old, of former time, and particularly as 
ANTI pb oppoſed to late or modern, 
ANCIENT Demeſn [in Law] a Tenure whereby all Ma- 
nours appertaining to the Crown were held in the Times of 
King Edward the Confeſſor, and William the Conqueror, 
A'NCIENT 7 a Flag or Streamer ſet up in the Stern of 
A'NSHENT a Ship, | | 
A'NCIENTLY [ anciennement, F.] in ancient Times. 
 Aſ\NclIENTNEss | anciennete, F.] the Oldneſs. 
A'xNciENTSs [in the Middle Temple] ſuch as are paſt 
their Reading, and do not read, | 
ANCIENTS | in Gray's Inn] the Society conſiſts of An- 
cients, Barriſters, Benchers, and Students under the Bar, 
A'/NCIENTY [in Law] Ancientneſs, Seniority, Elder- 
ip. 
A ncoun No Surgeons | a ſort of Boil, Sore, foul 
Ulcer, or Swelling, that breaks out in the fleſhy Parts, 
ANON [4yxwy, Gr.] the Elbow, the Top or Point of 
the Elbow. | 
A'Ncon [in Anatomy] the backward and larger ſhoot- 
ing forth the Bone of the Arm call'd Ulna, 


 A'NcONEs [with Archite#s] the Coins or Corners of 


Walls; ſuch as Meetings or Bowing of Elbows ; Croſs 
Beams, Rafters. 

Anconx'us Muſculus [| Anatomy] the ſixth Muſcle of 
the Elbow, ariſing from the lower and back Part of the 
Os bumeri, and is inſerted to the lateral Part of the Bra- 
cheus externus, a little below the Olecranium ; it helps to 
ſtretch the Elbow. | | 


A'ncony | in the Iron Mines ] is when Metal is 


wrought in the finery-Forge, from a four - ſquare Maſs or 


Bloom to a Bar of my Shape about three Foot in Length, 
leaving a _ rough Piece at each End to be wrought 
at the Chafery. | | | 
ANCY'LE [| arxy/2y, Gr.] a ſort of Dart or Javelin, 
ANCYLE | with Auatomiſti] the bending either of the 
Elbow or the Hand ; alſo the Contraction or drawing to- 
gether of a Joint. 
| ANCYLOBLE/PHARUM [ &>yvarfrigapcy, of dyxgdaCy, 
crooked, and Paipaggr an Eye: lid, er.] a Diſeaſe when 
the Eye-lids grow to. the Tunica Cornea, or Albuginea, ſo 
that they cloſe and ſtick together. | 
ANCYLouGLO'sSUM &Y%0a0yn4c00!, of gy uaG} and 
709%, Gr. the Tongue] a being Fongue-ty d, when 
the ſmall String which is under the Tongue is too ftrait, 
which cauſes it to be difficult to utter Words, | 
ANCYLo'GLOSSUs [dyypaoynwws, Gr.] one who has 
an impediment in * Speech, 2 ty'd, Ce. ; 

, ANCYLO'MELE LAN Ao crooked, and jay a Probe 
Gr.] a crooked Probe, l ; $62 
ANcy'Los1s, the ſame as Ancylogloſſum, . | 

ANCYLo'Tomus [of AN and ror, Gt. ] a ſmall 
mo to cut the String under the Tongue. 

NSX ROL DPERSs G uęc ei q vg, of dyxvex an Anchor 
and eg of For m, Gy, | the Shooting fork 1 of the 
| * Bone, reſembling a Beak. | | 

-\NDABA TX | among the Ancient 2 ia- 
N I ncienti] a ſort of gun 


' 


A N 


Anvz'xa, a Swathe in mowing ; alſo as much Ground 
as a Man could ftride over at once, 

AnNbovi'Lts [in French Cookery] a ſort of Chitter- 
lings, either of Calves or Hog's Guts, the one ſtuff'd with 
Pork, and the other with Udder, - Calves Chaldron, Cc. 

ANDOVILLE'T | French Cookery | Minc'd Veal, Bacon; 
and other Ingredients roll'd into a Paſte, or of Eels and 
Carps Fleſh minced and pounded. 

ANpRA/CHNE LANA, Gr. ] Purſlain. p 

St. AN DRRW was taken to be the Patron of Scotland 
on account of a Viſion before a Battle, ſuppoſed to be 
won by the Pics againſt the Englih or Northumbrian Danes, 

A'NDREw, as Knights of St. Andrew, an Order of 
Knighthood eſtabliſhed by Archiacus, King of Scotland, 
A. C. Sog, called alſo Knights of the Thiftle. 

ANDRODA'MAS [ avi poidpa;, of 17 Sapatar d eg, 
7. e. of taming Men, Gr.] a kind of hard, heavy Blood- 
Stone, which is ſaid to blecd when rubb'd on a Whetſtone; 
alſo a precious Stone, bright as Silver, like a Diamond, in 
many Squares. 3 

ANDRO“ GYNUS [Cds £9uroc, of wu a Man, and u 
A W an Hermaphrodite who is both Man and 
Woman, having the natural Parts of both Sexes ; a Will- 
Jill or Scrat. | 
. ANDROGY/NUs [| Aſtrology ] ſuch a Planet as is ſome- 
times hot, and ſometimes cold, 

AN DROL'DpES [of egg of a Man, and dJ og Form, 
Gr.] an Autometon in the Form of a Man, which by 
means of certain Springs, Cc. juſtly contriv'd, walks, 
ſpeaks, Cc. 

ANDRO' 


EDA  [ Affronomy] a Northern Conſtellation\, 
conſiſting of 27 Stars. : 
ANDRO's MON [ «15 eg7oupor, Gr.] St. Fobn's Wort 


or Tutſan. | 

ANDRO'TOMY [ of arp, gen. «13 py, and Tous a Diſ- 
ſection, Gr.] an anatomical Diſſection of human Bodies, 

To AN E Al, to bake or harden GlafG, Tiles, &c. in 
the Fire, | 

ANE'cDOTE, a ſecret Hiſtory, ſuch as relates the ſe- 
cret Affairs of Kings and Princes; ſpeaking with too much 
Freedom or too much Sincerity, of the Manners and Con- 
duct of Perſons in Authority. | 

ANE'cDoTON @ LA=& J erer, Gr.] a Thing not 

ANE'KDOTON 80 forth, produced, or made publick. 

AN ELA“ ius, a ſhort Kuife or Dagger. 

AxE'Mius Furnus | with chm a Wind Furnace 
for ſtroug Fires for diſtilling or melting. 

AN RMO“ METER [of de the Wind, and dress, 
Gr. Meaſure ] an Iuſtrument or Machine for meaſuring the 
Strength of the Wind. x 

AxnE/MONE [arip@an, Gr. ] the Emony or Wind- 
flower. | | 

ANEMO'sCOPE | of deu the Wind, and oxo7:s to 
view, Gr.] a Machine or Device invented to ſhew the 


Change of the Air, | 
A'NES 6 the Spires or Beards of Barley, or any other 


given 


A“ wNs § bearded Grain. 
A'NETHUM DLS, Gr. ] the Herb Dill. 3 
AN EU “RISM N [of aveuporo to dilate, Gr.] a ſtretching 
AN EY RISsM S or burſting of the Arteries, ſo that 
they beat and ſwell continually, till they ſometimes be- 
come as large as an Egg; the Swelling yields if it be 
preſſed with the Finger, but quickly recoils. 
ANFE/LDTHY 1 1 [ an yelvdyre, Sax.] a ſimple or 
ANFEA'LTHILE ſingle Accuſation. Thus it was 
among the Saxons, when the Oath of the Criminal and 
two more was ſufficient to diſcharge him ; but his own 
Oath, and. the Oath of five more, were required to free 
him from the Triplex Accuſatio. I ; 
ANFRA'/cTUOUSNEsSs | anfraFus, L.] the being full 


of Turnings and Windings, 


Body, i. e. the Nerves, Veins, Arteries and 


AnGak1a, the preſſing of Teams, Horſes, Men, Ce. 
for publick Service. 55 5 | 
ANGARIA [ Old Record] any vexatious or troubleſome 
Service or Duty, done by a "Tenant to his Lord. 
ANG RIOOGRATHY [of dy a Veſlel and yexqy a 
Deſcription, Gr. ] a Deſcription of Veſſels in the human 
8 
AN d RIOT TOMY { ay>»mo0uia, of dyia Veſſels, and 
re of Tire, Gr, to cut] a cutting open the Veſſels, as 
in the opening a Vein or Artery. 


ANGEL LAY @, of dh, Gr. te do a Mellage, 
anFel, a a Meſſenger or Bringer of Tidings, and ts 
and generally apply'd to thoſe immaterial 


God, as his 
rovidence. 


moſt poet y 
and intellectual Beings, which are uſed 5 
ANI 


Miniſters to execute the Orders of Divine 


* . 


1 


Ane . a Gold Coin, in Value Teri Shillings, having 
the Figure of an Angel ſtampt on it. 
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of 
1 ANGEL sor, Chain Shot, being a Cannon Bullet 
al cut in two, and the Halyes being joined together by a 
5 E Chain. | 
Ft Ax kl Bed, an open Bed without Bed-poſts, 
. AnGE'Lic A [ Botany] an Herb. e 
50 ANnGE'/Lical [«yy:Ann, Gr. ] a famous Dance among 
1155 | the Greeks, ; Sa Rh 
A AnxnGt'Lical Cangelicus, L.] pertaining to, partaking 
FR of the Nature of Angels. : 5 
it ANGELIGAL Garment, a Monkiſh Garment which Men 


put on a little before their Death, that they may receive 
| the Benefit of the Prayers of the Monks. ES 
2 AnGE'LICALNESs [of angeligue, F. angelicus, L. 
1 the being angelical, angelical Nature, Ce. 
AnGE'L1c1, a Sect ſo denominated from their yielding 
extravagant Worſhip to Angels. : G3 
ANnGE'/LIicUs Pulvis [ Pharmacy] a Diſtinction that Schro- 
| der gives to Mercurius vite. 
$51] A'NGELoT [ Cookery] a certain ſort of ſmall French 
1 Cheeſe 3 alſo a Muſical Inſtrument ſomething like a Lute. 
[Y ANG RRO/NA [among the Romans, fo called of Angina, 
| the Squinſey, as having cur'd the Romans of that Diſ- 
temper | the Goddeſs of Patience or Silence; her Statue 
160 was placed on the Altar of Pleaſure. . 
. | ANnNGERONA'LIA, Feaſts celebrated to Angerona the 
i Goddeſs of Paticnce-and Silence. 


Groin call'd Buboes. 
ANG1GLo'ss1 [ of «1305 and ywooa the Tongue, Gr. ] 
Perſons who ſtammer in their Speech and Tongue, eſpe- 
; cially ſuch as with great Difficulty pronounce the Letters, 
. N . 
| A'NGILD [of an and Fild, Sax. Payment] bare ſingle 
' Valuation or Compenſation of a Criminal; the Satisfaction 
made for a Man or Thing; a Mulct or Fine. 
ANNA [with Surgeons] the Quinſey ; an Inflam- 
mation of the Jaus and Throat attended with a continual 


ANGINA LINI | Botany] Dodder. 

AnGio'LoGy TG,. of 4>y1ia Veſdels, and . i- 
ve to ſay, Gr.] a Treatiſe or Diſcourſe of the Veſſels of a 
human Body, as of the Veins, Arteries, Sinews, Fc, 

An AN LE | angulus, L] a Corner; alſo a Rod with 
a Line and Hook for Fiſhing. 

ANGLE { in Geometry] a Space comprehended between 
the meeting of two Lines, which is either greater or lets, 
as thoſe Lines incline towards one another or ſtand farther 
diſtant aſunder, theſe Angles are either pluin or ſpherical. 

A Plain Ad GLA in Geometry] is the Diſtance or Open- 

ing of two Lines that touch one another in 
the ſame Plane; but ſo as not to make one 
ſtrait Line, and the Lines that form it are 
called Legs, as in the Figure above; or it is 
a Space bounded by the Meeting of two Lines 
which cut one another, on a Plane, as in the 
Figure, and are either right-lined, curvilinear, 
or mixed, the firſt of which are the Angles 

| | above. 880 

f Curvilmeal ! [ Geometry ] or crooked-lined Ac- 

i | | Curvilineay ANGLE 8 gle, is made by the Interſec- 

| | ag, Y 

tion or mitual Cutting one another of two 

crooked Lines, as in the Figure. 


— 
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Mixt Ax LE [ Geometry] is made by the 
| Meeting of a right Line with a crooked or 
i curved Line, as in the Figure. | 
j 


A Spherical Ax LE [Geometry] is an An- 
gle made by the Meeting of two Angles of 
great Circles, which intercept or mutually 
cut one another on the Surface of the Globe 
or Sphere, as the Figure A BC. 

ANGLEs, whether plain er ſpherical, may 
be conſidered as right, acute and obtuſe, | 

A Right ANnGLe [ Geometry | is an Angle 
made by a Line falling perpendicularly on 
another, or that which ſubrends an Arch of 


the Figure,all Circles being c 


y divided 
into 360 Parts, call'd Degrees. 
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12 An Acute Ax GTR [ Ceometry] is an An- 


A'NG1 [in Surgery] thoſe Swellings or Tumouis in the 


Fever, and a Difficulty of Breathing and Swallowing, L. 


internal and oppoſite, in reſpect to the ex- 


go Degrees or a fourth part of a Circle as in wv 


= 
- 
x . 
* 


gle that is lefs than a right Angle, or than 
90 Degrees, as in the Figure, and is fo called 
becauſe the angular Point is ſharp. _ _ _, 
Au Obtuſe AN L [Geometry] is one which 
has its angular Point blunt or broad, and is 


reater than a right one, its angular Point / * 
e of 28 thab 90 8 as in the 2 
Figure A which is ſo much more than 90 De- 
grees, as B is lels than go, 
circle or 180 Degrees. | 
Right ANGLED Triangle, is one which has C 
one right Angle, as the Angle A in the Fi- 
gure, the other two B and C being both a- 
cute, and making both together bur 90 Do- p 
greez. "44 6 ge 
Oblique AN L E, is a Name uſed in common to both 
acute and obtuſe Angles. | 
ANGLEs have alto ſeveral other Names according to 
their different Poſitions, their Relations /to the reſpedtive 
8 they are in, and 1 that form them, as 
Adjacent | Geometry] which 
| pr nary ANGLEs 8 have 10 Leg | 5 
common to both Angles, and both taken to- 
gether are equal to two right ones, as in the“ 
igure the Angles ABC, CBD; CBD,- 
DBE; DBE, E BA arecontiguous Angles. 
Oppoſite Anderer 8 [ Geometry | are ſuch as 
Vertical are made by two 
right Lines croſſing each other, and which on- C 
ly touch in the angular Point; they are called — 
ertiral on account of their being oppoſed ad 1 
verticem, or at the Top, as the Angles A and B are ver- 
tical or oppoſite Angles, as Iikewiſe-C and D. 
An ANG! = alſo in a Triangle is ſaid to B 
be oppoſite to the Side that ſubtends it, as 
the Angle A is oppoſite to the Side BC, and 
the Angle C to the Side AB, aud the An- / 
gle B to rhe Side AC, as in the Figure. 1 
Internal [ Geometry | if a Line - 
poſite cuts two others that 
are parallel, the Angles C and D are called 


both together making a Semi- 


ANGLES 


8 


ternal ones A and B, to which they are reſpec- 
tively equal as in the Figure, 
Alternate Ax GL ts | Geom. | are the Angles E and D, 


and F and C, which are reſpectively equal to one ano- 


ther. 

External Ax LES [ Geometry | are the Angles of any 
right-lin'd Figure without it, when all the Sides are ſe- 
verally produced and lengthened; and all being taken 
together are equal to four right Angles | | 

Internal ANGL ES | Geometry] are all Angles made by 
the Sides of any right-lined Figure within. 

ANGLE at the Centre af a Circle, is an 
Angle whoſe Vertex is at the Center of the | 
Circle, and whoſe Legs are two Radii of a 
Circle, as in the Figure. /N | 

An Angle in the Segment of a Circle, is that, 
which 1s included between two Chords, that 


flow from the ſame Point in the Periphery as 


in the Figure. | JET” 
A Solid Axl E [ Geometry ] is contained under more 
than two Planes or plain Angles, not being in the ſame 
Place and Meeting in a Point. 
Equal ſolid ANGLts | Geometry 
tained under plain Angles, equal 
Magnitude. | v5 
Ax GLE of contact [ Geometry] is that which a Circle or 
_ Curve makes with a Tangent at the Point of Con- 
tact. | 
Horned AN GL E ¶ Geometry | an Angle made by a right 
Line, 3 a Tangent or a Secant with the Periphery of 
a Circle. 


th in Multitude and 


Homologous ANGLts [ Geom.] are ſuch as 
in two Figures, retain the Orderdrom the firſt 
ANGL x at the Peripbery 


in both Figures O X. 

 ANGLR at the Segmem : | 
between the two Chords AB and 
ſtands on the Arch AB. 


Geom ] is 
Low rehended 


D, and 


are ſuch as are con- 
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c ANGLE q Geometry] the inner Angle which is 
A E * ſpherical Lines interſecting cach 
other. | 7 : 

Piolecoid Ae [Geometry] an Angle in the Shape or 
| of an Hatchet. 
rod And L = [Geometry] an Argle in Form of a Siſ- 
RS [in Anatomy] are underſtood of the Corners 
of the Eye or Camby, where the upper Eye-lid meets with 
—_— by of a Wall ¶ Architecture] is the Point or Corner, 
where the two Faces or Sides of a Wall meet. 

AnGLEs [ Aftrology | Certain Houſes of a Scheme of the 
Heavens, the firſt Houſe or Horoſcope is called the Angle 
of the Eaſt, the ſeventh the Angle of the Feft, the fourth 
Houſe the Angle of the North, the tenth Houſe the Angle 
of the South, . 2 

ANGLE of Longitude [ Aſtronomy] is the Angle which 


the Circle of a Star's Longitude makes with the Meridian 


at the Pole of the Ecliptick. 


ANGLE of the ſame Poſition | Aſtronomy ] an Angle that 
is made by the Meeting of an Arch of a Meridian Line 


with an Arch of the Azimuth or auy other great Circle 


that paſſes thro' the Body of the Sun. | 

ANGLE of Elongation { Aſtronomy] is the Difference 
between the true Place of the Sun, and the Geocentrick 
Place of the Planer. | 

AngLlr of Commutation | Aftronomy ] is the Difference 
between the true Place of the Sun, ſeen from the Earth, 
and the Place of a Planet reduced to the Ecliptick. 

ANR of Incidence | in Catoptricks | is the leſſer An- 
gle made by an incident Ray of Light with the Plane 
of a Speculum ; or if the Speculum be concave or con- 
yex with a Tangent in the Point of Incidence, or, as 
others define it, an Angle made by a Ray of Light falling 
on a Body with _ angent Line of that Body that is 
next the luminous 

ANGLE of Incidence in Dioptricks] is an Angle made 


by an incident Ray with a Lens or other refracting Sur- 
face. | 


ANG LE of or at the 
Center | in Fortif.] is the 
Angle GK F, which is 
formed by the Concur- 
rence of two ſtrait Lines 

>N drawn from the Angles 
of the Figure FC. 


cumference [in Fertif | 
is the next Angle made 
by the Arch, which is 
drawn from one Gorge to the other, 

ANGLE of the Counterſcarp [in Fortification ] is formed 
by the two Sides of the Counterſcarp meeting before the 
Middle of the Courtain. | | 

ANGL 8 of the Courtin | in Forti cation] or the Angle 
of the Flank BAE. is formed by or contained between 
the Courtain and the Flank in any Piece of Fortifica- 
tion. 

ANGLE of the Complement of the Line of Defence [in For- 
#ification ] is the Angle proceeding from the InterſeCtion of 
the two Complements the one with the other. 

Diminiſed ANGLE | in Fortification] is the Angle BCF 
which is formed by the Meeting of the outermoſt Sides of 
the Polygon and the Face of the Baſtion. 

ANGLE of the exterior Figure in Fortification 
fame as the Angle of the Polygon, and is the A 
form'd at the Point of the Baſtion C, by the 


is the 
e FCN 
ecting of 


the two outermeſt Sides or Baſes of the Polygon FC 


and CN, 


ANGLE of the interior Figure [ in Fortification] is the An- 
gle GHM, which is formed in H the Center of the Baſ- 


tion by the Meeting of the innermoſt Sides of the Fi- 
gure GH and HM. | 


ANGLE Hanking [in Fartification is the Angle which 
is made by the two raſant Lines of Defence, viz. the two 
_—_ of the Baſtion: prolonged. 
| NLE flanking upwards. Forti fication] is the A 
'  GLH formed by the flanking Line and the Sond, an 


Flanked AN GLE [in Forti fication] is the Angle BCS, 


which is made by the two Faces BC, CS, and is the 
utmoſt Part of the Baſtion, moſt expos'd to the Enemy's 
Batteries, and is therefore called by ſome the Angle of the 
Baſtion, or the Point of the Baſt ion. ; 

Add E forming the Flank [ Fortification]] is that which 
conſiſts of one Flank and one Demi-gorge ; or it is com- 


. Wire + 


made of one Flank and one 


ANGL# of the Cir- 


« 
AN 


| oa by the Flank and that Side of the Polygon, running 
m the Flank to the Angle of the Polygon, and were it 
extended would croſꝭ the Baſtion. | 
ANGLE forming the Face Lone) is an Angle 
ACC. | 
ANGLE of the Moat { in Fortification | is an Angle which 
is made 45 the Gur 15 os nccetet 1 1 
Re- entring Fortification | is an Angle whic 
1 ANGLE 5 retires inwards 8 the 
Place. : | 
Saliant ANGL R ¶ Fortification] is an Angle which ad- 
vances its Point Bo 1 — 
ANGLE of the Epaule [ Fortification] is the Angle 
ANGLE of the Shoulder ABC, which is formed by 
the Lines of the Face BC and the Flank AB. 
ANGL x flanking outward / | Fortification ] is formed by 
ANGLx of the Tenaille the two Lines fichant in 
the Faces of the two Baſtions exteuded, till they meet in 
an Angle towards the Curtain; and is that which always 


— 


carries its Points in towards the Work, and is called alſo 


the Dead Angle or Angle of the Moat. '& 
ANnGLr of Elevation in Mecbanicti] an Angle com- 


prehended between the Line of Direction of a Projectile, 
and a horizontal Line. 


ANGLE of Direction [ Mechanicks } an Angle compre- 
hended between the Lines of Direction of two conſpiring 
Forces. 1 k 

ANGLE of Incidence [ Mechanicks] an Angle made by 
the Line of Direction of an impinging Body in the Point 
of Contact. 


Ax LE of Refteftion [ Mechanicks] an Angle made by 


the Line of Direction of a reflected Body, in the Point of 


Contact from which it rebounds, 

ANGLEs of 4 Battalion 3 Affairs | are made by 
the laſt Men at the Ends of Ranks and Files. | 

Front Ax GL ts [ Military Affairs] the two laſt Men of 


| the front Rank. 


Rear Ax L ES [ Military Affairs] the two laſt Men of 
the Rear Rank. 


ANGL# of the Eaſt [in Navigation] is that Point of the 
Compaſs that the Ship fails upon. 

Optick AN GL R, is that which is contained or included 
between two Rays drawn from the extreme Points of an 
Object to the Center of the Pupil. 

AN LE of Inclination [ Opticks] is the Angle made by 
a Ray of Incidence, and the Axis of Incidence. 

ANGLE of the Interval of two Places [in Opticks] an 
Wy that is ſubtended by the Lines directed from the Eye. 

NLE of Refle&ion bt Opticks] is an Angle formed 
by the reflected Ray, at the Point of Reflection, with the 
other Part of the 'Tangent Line. | 

ANGLE refracted Con Opticks ) is an Angle between the 
refracted Ray and the Perpendicular. 

ANGLE of Refraction Topic is an Angle made by 
the Ray of Incidence, extended through another Medium 
(as out of the Air into the Water) and the Ray of Re- 


fraction. 


Optick ANGLE c ſin Opticks ] is an Angie included be- 
Viſual AN LEK & tween two Rays, drawn from the 


two extreme Points in an Object ro the Center of the Pu- 


pil, as ABC, which is comprehended between the Rays 
A B and BC, 


A 


C 


Axel E [in Sciagraphy, i. e. Dialling] an Angle that is 
made by the ſtrait Line, preceding from the = to the 
Dial Plane. UM 
To A'xGLz [of Angel, Sax. an Hook] to fiſh with an 
Angling Rod. | | | 
ANGLER [of Angel, Sax.] one who fiſhes with an 
* So 


/NG LIA, that Part of Great Britain, called England. 


ANGLICIsM [ Angliciſmum, L.] a Diction in the Idiom, 


or a manner of Speech peculiar to the Engliſ Tongue. 
ANGLicus Sudor, i. e. the Englifo Sweat [with Phyſi- 


clan] an Epidemical Colliquative Fever, rife in England, 


ſuch as was once in the Time of Henry VII. I. 
ANGOBER, a ſort of Pear. 


AnGuE'LLEs [with Falconers) ſinall Worms ejected 
by Sick Hawks. | | * 


 Ancu1'GENoVh [ anguigenns, L.. J ingendred or be- 


gotten of Serpents, | 
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Axcui'rtR Aftronomy] a Conſtellation or Clu- 
e id 0 er of Sears, the Figure of which 
on a Globe repreſents a Man holding a Serpent. | 
\ ANGUUNEAL {[ anguinexs, L. ] pertaining to an Eel. 
 ANGUTNREAL Hyperbola, an Hy berhola of an Eel-like 
Figure, which cuts its Aſſymptote with contrary Flexions, 
and is produced both Ways into contrary Legs. 

A'NGuisn [ anger, L. angoiſſe, F.] exceſlive Pain of 
Body or Grief of Mind. * | 

A'xGULAR [ angularir, L.] pertaining to, or having 
Angles or Corners. | 

You LARNEss [ angulaire, F. angularis, L.] having 
Corners. 

A'NGULAR Motion [ Mechanicks | a Compound ſort of 
Motion, wherein the moycable both flides and revolves at 
the ſame Time, 137 

ANGULAR Motion [with Aſtronomers] is the Increaſe 
of the Diſtance of any two Planets, revolving round any 
Body as the common Center of Motion. 

AN GULA/RIT | of angularis, L.] the Cornerednefs, the 
having Nooks and Corners. 

AnGuLlo'sity [ with Philoſophers ] the Quality of that 
which has ſeveral or many ' Angles, | 

ANGusT-[ anguftus, L.] narrow. | 

AnGcu'sTNEss, [of anguftus, L.] Narrowneſs, Strait- 
nels; PE * 

AN cus Tir [of anguſtitas, L.] Straitneſs or Narrow- 
neſs of Place; alſo Straitneſs of Circumſtances, Pover- 
ty, Oc. | Re. 

' ANHALTIUNA 
mote Reſpiration, 
' ANHELA'TION, a 
ing ; Shortneſs of Breath, L, 

ANUELITUSy a Shortneſs and "Thickneſs of Breath, as 
in an Afthma. - | 

ANnHELO'sE [ anbeloſus] fetching Breath quick and 
ſhort ; Puffing and Blowing. 

ANnHELO'TE [in Old Law] a Term uſed to - fignifie 
that every one ſhould pay his reſpective Part and Share, 
as Scot and Lot, according to the Cuſtom of the Country. 

AN Ic E' TUM ["ArlxyJov, Gr.] Aniſe-ſeeds. 

ANIE' NT ED, made void, fruſtrated. 

AN1L, the Plant from which Indigo 1s procured. 

AN1'LEN I [ anilitas | the being a very old Wo- 


[with Phyſicians] Medicines that pro- 


ANULITY man. 

ANIMA, the Breath, alſo the Principle of Life in the 
rational, ſenſative or vegetative Soul, L. 

ANIMA gummi, an Ethiopian and Indian Gum, like 
Frankincenſe. | 

ANIMA „(in Muſick Books] ſignifies with Life ahd 

ANIMATO Spirit, and is much the ſame as vivace, 
which is a Degree of Movement between Largo and 
Allegro. f 

ANIMA Hepatis | with Chymifts ] Sal Martis, i. e. Salt 
of Iron or Stcel. 

ANIMA articulorum [with Phyſicians] Hermodactyls, fo 
called, becauſe of their Efficacy in Diſorders of the Joints. 

ANIMA Pulmonum | with Phyſicians | Crocus or Saffron, 
ſo called on account of its being good for the Lungs. 

ANIMA Satu/ ni [i. e. the Soul of Lead] the Extract 
of Lead, L. | | 

Anima Mundi, called by Plato Juen 72 xvoous, the 
Soul of the 1/orld, or of the Univerſe [with Naturalifts | is a 
certain pure, Ethereal Subſtance or Spirit, which is dittuſed 
through the Maſs of the World, which informs, actuates 
and unites the divers Parts of it into one great, perfect, or- 
ganical or vital Body. | | 

The Modern Platonifts explain the Anima Mundi to be 
a certain Ethereal, Univerſal Spirit; which exiſts perfectly 
| 2 in the Heavens, but pervading Elementary Bodies on 

arth, and intimately mixing with all the minute Atoms 


of it, aſſumes ſomew hat of their Nature, and thence be- 


comes of a peculiar kind. 7 
Some again define it to be a certain ignifick Virtue, 
or vivifick Hcat infuſed into the Chaos and diſſeminated 
through the whole Frame of it, for the Conlervation, Nu- 
trition and Vivification of it. | MY 
A/xN1tMaBLE | animabilis L. ] that hath Life or Breath. 
A'NIMABLENESS | of animabilis] the having Life. 
ANIMADVE'R&S1ION, a ſerious Conſideration and Re- 


flection upon any Matter, alſo a Remark or Obſervation 


on a Book, fc. „ 
ANIMADVE'RSIVE | of animadvertere, L.] conſidering 


or reflecting» 


7 


ANxIAAPVYVRERCsIVRNESs | of animus aud advertere, L.] 
che animadverſive Faculty. f 


Painting, a Difficulty of Breath- 


to draw the Arm backwards and downwards. 


5 = 
* 


err L. ] to turn or 
ng; to obſerve, to take No- 


To AuiMADbVf'RT 
beud the Mind to any 


tice of; alſo; to remark. | 


 A'NIMAL, i. e. a living Creature is by ſome defined to 
be a Being, which beſides the Power of growing, increa- 
ſing and producing its Like (which Vegetables alſo have) 


is further endowed with Senſation and ſpontaneous Motion. 


ANIMAL, Adi. Lanimalis, L.] pertaining to living 
Creatures or to Life, | 

ANIMAL Faculty [with Philoſophers] is defined to be 
that Faculty by which a Man exerciſes Senſe, Motion, and 
the 3 Functions of the Mind, as Imagination, 
Reaſoning, Memory. | 

ANIMAL Secretion [ in Medicine] is the Act whereby the 
divers Juices of the Body are ſeparated or ſecreted from 
the common Maſs of Blood by Means of the Glands. 

ANIMAL Motion, is the ſame that is called Muſcular 
Motion. 

ANIMAL Part of Man [with Moraliſts, L.] the ſenſible 
fleſhy Part in Oppoſition to the rational Part, which is 
the Underſtanding: "ag 

AXIMAL Spirits, a fine ſubtil Juice or Humour in Ani- 
mal Bodies, ſuppoſed to be the great Inſtrument of Muſ- 
cular Motion, Senſation, Oc. Thy 

- | 
| Tp By: 1285 75 : [ ariimalitas, L.] the animal Faculty. 

ANIMA'LcUuLA [a Diminutive of Animal] a. Minute 
Creature, ſcarce diſcernible by the naked Eye ; but may 
be diſcovered by the help of a Microſcope in molt Liquors, 
but there are prodigious Numbers in black Pepper Water, 
and Water in which Wheat, Cc. have been ſteeped for 
four or five Days, alſo in human Seed. 

To A'NiMATE | animatum, L.] to give Life; to en- 
liven or quicken; alſo to encourage, to hearten, to abet, 
egg or ft on. 

A'NIMATED Mercury [with 2 Quickſilver im- 
pregnated with ſome ſubtil and ſpirituous Particles, ſo as 
to render it capable of growing hot when mixt with Gold. 

ANIMATE | animatus, L.] animated, endued with 
Life, in Contradiſtinction to inanimate, or ſuch Things 
as have not Life. 

ANIMATED Needle, a Needle touched with a Load- 
ſtone. 

ANIMATE Power [ Mechanicks is uſed to ſignify a 
Power in Man or Brute in Contradiſtinction to an inanimate 
one, as that of Springs, Weights, — | 

A'/NIMATENESs | of anime, F. animatus, L. ] the 
being animated. | 

ANIMA'T1ON, the informing, furniſhing or ſupplying 
an Animal Body with a Soul. As a Fœtus or Child in 
the Womb, is lad to be come to its Animation, when it 
begins to act like a true living Creature, or after the Mo- 
ther (according to the uſual Expreſſion) is quick. 

ANINE“ [in Heraldry] is when the Eyes, c. of any 
rapacious Creature are born of a different Tincture from 
the Creature it ſelf. | 

AN IMO“ DAR [with Aſtrologers] one of the Methods 
ſome uſe of rectifying Nativities, as to find out artificially 
the exact Minute aſcending at a Perſon's Birth. 

ANIO's k [animoſus, 'L.] couragious; alſo ſtomach- 

ANIMo'sENES [| animoſite, F. animoſitas, L. ] the 
having an Animoſity. | 5. 

AN1Mo'sITY . | animoſitas, L.] Quarrel, Contention, 
Heart-burning, sc. | . | | 

AN 1Jouk and waAsT [ Law Term] a Forfeiture when 
a Man has committed Petty Treaſon and Felony, and has 
Lands held of ſome common Perſon, which ſhall be ſeized 
for the King, and remain in his Hands a Year and a Day, 
next after the Attainder, and then the Trees ſhall 

ulle4 up, the Houſes razed and pulled down, and the 
Paſture and Meadows ploughed up; except he to whom 
the Lands ſhould come by Eſcheat or Forfeiture, redeem it 


of the King. „ | | | 
ANniscA'LeTOR, i. e. the n [ Anatomy ] a 
' ANISCALPTORI1s Muſculi pay Muſcle cal- 


led alſo Latiſſimus dorſi; from its Largenefs, q. d. the 
broadeſt of the Back, a Pair of Muſcles, ſo called from 
that Action that is performed by the help of it, it ſerving 
 Aſxts0UM ["Angor, Gr.] Aniſe, a fragrant Herb, L. 
A'xnkKER | at Amfterdam_] a liquid Meaſure, the 4th 
Part of the Aein, containing two Stekans, each Stetan con- 
taining ſixteen Mingles, the Mingle two Paris Pints, _ _ 
A'NKRED 5 7 70 a ſort of Croſs born in Coats of 
Arms, the Ends of which are in the Shape of the Flook 
of an Anchor. Eo Dd Ss 
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a „Lostis Ams of ends, Gr. a Callus in a 

— ty By B in the Junctures of an human Body, 

where. the nervous * which ſhould lubricate the 
thi 


clog them up, and as it were 


Bones, growing too 


cement them within one — . 


Annals, Hiſtories or Chronicles of Things done, 
from Year to Year, £. 


Ann AL Es [Old Records] Yearlings or young Cattle of 


firſt Year, L. | 
1 a Writer of Annals. : 

A'/nnaLs [ amnales, L.] annual or yearly Chronicles, 
or a Chronological, Account of remarkable Paſſages, that 
happen in a Kingdom or Republick from Year to Year. 
Annals are different from Hiftory in this Reſpe&, becauſe 
Hiſtory deſcants on the Events and the Cauſes of them. 

 A'NNATS [the Firſt-Fruits of Eccleſiaſtical Be- 

ANNA'TES 8 nefices, being the Value of one Year's 
Profit formerly paid to the Pope, but now to the * 

ANNE'AL Forobabl of on-zlan, Sax, to burn, c.] 
a Commodity brought from Barbary, and uſed in Dying, 
Painting, Oc. 

ANNEA'LING, a Method or Art of baking of Glaſs, 
ſo that the Colour may penetrate quite through it ; alſo a 
particular Way of baking Tiles. 8 

To AN NRX [ annexum, of annectare, L.] to join or 
unite one Thing with another. 

ANNEXA'T1ON [in Law] the uniting of Land or 
Rents to the Crown. 

ANENTED, See aniented. | 

To AN NITHIIATE | annibilatum, L.] to reduce or 


bring any created Being to nothing; to utterly deſtroy it. - 


ANNIHILA'T1ON, a reducing a Subſtance to nothing, 
Oc. or a total deſtroying or taking away its Exiſtence, L. 
ANNI NUBILEs [in Law] the marriageable Age of a 
Virgin, before which Time ſhe is ſaid to be infra nubiles 
annos, the Time is at twelve Years of Age. 
 Annive'rsARy [ anniverſarius, L.] done annually or 
every Year at a certain Time, celebrated every Year. | 
An ANnNivE/RsAaRyY [with Romaniſts] a yearly Obit 
or Service ſaid by a Popiſh Prieft once every Y ear, for a 
Perſon. deceaſed. | 
ANNIVERSARY Days [with the ancient Anglo-Saxons ] 
certain Days appointed to be obſerved ſolemnly, yearly 
in Commemoration of the Death or Martyrdom of Saints ; 
alſo Days at the Return of the Year, People uſed to pray 
for the Souls of their Friends deceaſed ; which Cuftom 
the 1 ſtill retain. | 
AnNo Domini [Ci e. in the Year of our Lord] that 
Computation of 'Time, from the Birth of our Saviour, 
which is uſed from the Date of publick Deeds and Wri- 
tings in England, with the Addition of the Year of the 
ing's Reign. IDS 
ANNOI'SANCE [in Law] Nuſance, a Hurt or Offence 
either to a publick Place, as a high Way, Bridge or com- 
mon River, or to a private one by laying any Thing that 
. breed Infection; by encroaching or the like. | 
NNOISANCE, the Name of a Writ brought upon this 
Tranſgreſſion. = 
ANNoO'L1s bs America] an Animal about the Bigneſs 
of a Lizard, whoſe Skin is of a yellowiſh Colour. It con- 
tinually proles about the Cottages for Food in the Day 
| Ts; and lies under Ground at Night, making a loud 
oiſe. 
AnNo'siTy [annoſitas, L.] Agedneſs. N 
ANN OTA“TION, an Obſervation, a Remark, Sc. L. 
To Ax xo [probably of mire, F. to hurt, damage, &c.] 
to endammage, hurt, prejudice, to be offenſive in Smell. 
 ANNovY'ANCE, Offenſiveneſs in Smell; alſo Damage, 
Prejudice. RE nn 
NNUA'LIA, Oblations made by the Relations of 
deceaſed Perſons, on the Day of their Deaths every 
Year, which Day our Forefathers called the Tear's Day, 
or Tear's Mind, on which Maſs was ſolemnly celebrated. 
» A'NNUAL Penſion [in Lau] a Writ b which the 
King, having an annual Penſion due to him from an Abbot 
or Prior for any of his Chaplains, uſed to demarid it, & c. 
A'NNUAL A L.] that comes every Year, yearly. 


. ANNUAL. Leaves. [ Botany] ſach as put forth in the 
Spring of the Year, ©. but periſh in * Winter. 


NNUAL Equation | Aftronomy] is the Equation of i 


the mean Motion of 
8 22 2 mo Sun and Moon, and of the 


ANNUA'LA, a yearly Stipend; urciently aligned to a 


Prieſt for obſeryi h - ; 5 
Maſſes one Nen ß the Anniverfary or ſaying continued 


Axxvars [with Botanifts] Plants that are to be 


to the 
r the Soul · of the deceaſed Perſoon. 


6 
raiſed Year by Veat; ſack as N the Wines, - 


ANNUATEs Muſculi | with Anatomifis] a Pair of Muſ- 
cles ſo called, becauſe they cauſe the Head to nod directly 
forward, they are ſeated at the Root of the tranſverſe Ver- 
tebra of the Back. | (=P 

ANnnu'ITY [of annuut, L. yearly] a yearly Income ot 
Rent that is to be paid for Term of Life ; an Annuity is 
different from a Rent enly in this, that the former only 
charges the Granter or his Heirs, whereas a Rent is pay- 
able our of Land, | | 

Dr. Halley in his Obſervations on the Breſlaw Bills of 
Mortality, ſhews that it is 80 to 1 a Perſon of 25 Years of 
1555 does not die in a Year; that it is 5+ to one that a 

an of 40 lives 7 Years ; and that one of 30 may rea- 
ſonably expett to live 2) or 28 Years : So great a Difference 
there is between the Life of Man at different Ages ; that 
it is 100 to 1, if one of 20 lives out a Year ; and but 
38 to 1, that one of 30 does ſo, 

When and from ſome other Obſervations he has con- 


ſtructed the following Tables, ſhewing the Value of An- 


nuities from every 5th Year of Life to the poth. 


Age V. Pur. | Age 


1 Io, 28 | 40———10, 57 
, 9, 91 


113, 44 | 50o—— 9, 21 


TFF „ $1 
20—— 12, 78 60 3 
25 Iz, 8) 6 54 
30 —11, 72 | j0—— 5 32 
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To Ax x' [of annaller, F. of nullus, L. none] to abu- 
liſh, to repeal, to make void. | 
A'NNuULAR { annularis, L.] pertaining to a Ring. 
ANNULAR Cartilage * Ana tomy] the ſecond Carti- 
lage or Griſtle of the Top of the Wind-pipe or Latynx, 
encompaſſed by it, as it were by a Ring. 
ANNULAR Ligament | Anatomy] a ſtrong Ligament 
encompaſſing the Carpus or Wriſt after the manner of a 


Bracelet. N 


ANNULA'R1s Digitus, the Ring Finger, that which is 
betwixt the Middle Finger and the Little Finger, TL. 

 ANNULARIS Proceſſas [with Anatomifls] a certain 
Bunch or Knob made by the meeting of the Proceſſes of 
the Medulla Oblongata, under its Side, L. 

A'NNULAR1s Protuberantia | Anatomy] that Part of 
the human Brain that lies between the Cerebeum and the 
two backward Prominences, or Parts bunching out. 

ANNULA'RY | annalaris, L.] like, with or in the Form 
of a Ring. 

A'NNULÞT Cin Heraldry ] a ſmall Ring, which, 
being a Mark of Diſtinction, the 5th Brother 
of any Family ought. to bear in his Coat of 
Arms, as ROE. 

ANNULETs [with Architects] are ſmall ſquare Parts, 
turned about in the Corinthian Capital, under the Quarter 
Round or Echinus, others define an Annulet to be a narrow 


flat Moulding, which is common to other Parts of a 


Column the Baſes, &c. as well as the Capital ; and is 
the ſame Member which ſometime is called the Fillet, a 
Liftel, a Coincture, a Liſte, a Tince, a Square, a Rabit and 
a Supercilium, a | 
To ANnvu'LL. to aboliſh an AQ, Procedure, Sen- 
tence, Ec. on 

To ANNU/MERATE | anmnumerare, L. ] to reckon in- 


to the Number. 


ANNUMERA'TION, a putting to the Number, L. 
ANNUNCIA'DA, as Knights of the Annunciada, an 


Order of Knighthood in - Savoy, inſtituted in Memory of 
the Annunciation of the Virgin Mary, inſtituted by Amadeus, 


Duke of Savoy, Anno Dom. 1350. 

a To AnNNUN'claTE [anmmnciatum,L I] to bring Ti- 
ings to. | 1 . $I 
ANNU'NTIATE c a Denomination that is common to 
ANNUNTIA'pA & ſeveral Orders, both Religious and 


Military among the Roman Catholicks, ſo named on Account 


of the Annunciation of the Virgin Mary. ü | 
ANNUNCIA'TION, the Delivery of a Meſſage, it is 

— applyed to the Tidings that the Angel brought 

Gori irgin” Mary, concerning the Incarnation of Feſ#s 
i ſt. „ 5 3 
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the Fraft of the ANNUNTIATION, Lady-day, the 231 
of March. | 

Ax xs Climactericus, the Years 63 aud 81, of 
which there went a Notion that Men muſt needs die; 
the two Numbers conſiſt of Nines, as ſeven times Nine 


is 63, nine times Nine is 81. 


Ax oDο DNR C *ArvwSuyy of à privat. and wJum, Pain, 


Gr. ] a Medicine which either alleviates or quite takes away 


Pain called alſo a Paregorick. | ESE 
Ano1'sanceP [of Nuiſance, F.] any Injury, Damage 
No1'sANCE or Hurt done to a publick Place, 
Nu's ANCE Bridge, Highway, Oc. or to a pri- 

vate one by Encroachment, by laying in it any Thing that 

* breed Nn Sc. 8 \ 

NOMALI $M [*Avopaniop©, Gr.] an Irregularity. 
 ANOMAL1'STICAL Year Ley is the Space of 

Time wherein the Earth paſſes through her Orbit. 
Ano'/MALOUS [*Arouan®, of « neg. and &uan®r equal] 


out of Rule, irregular, uneven, unequal, that deviates 


from the true Order and Method. 


ANOMATLVY ["Arpaaia, Gr. ] an Irregularity in the Con- 
jugation of Verbs, or Declenſion of Nouns, &c. Gram. 


Ano/maly [with Aftrologers] an Inequality in the Mo- 


tions of the Planets. 


Ano'mMaLy [in Aſtronomy] the Diſtance of a Planet 
from the Aphelion or Apogee ; or an Irregularity in the Mo- 
tion of a Planet, whereby it deviates from the Aphelion or 
Apogee. ps | 

ANOMALY of a Planet mean or equal in the New Aſtro- 
nomy] is the Area, which is contained under a certain 


Line drawn from the Sun to the Planet. 


Mean ANOMALY of the Sun or Planet | with Aſtro- 
nomers | is an Arch of the Ecliptick, between the mean 
Place of it, and its Apogee. In the Modern Aflronomy it is 
the Time wherein the Planet moves from the Aphelion to 
the mean Place or Point of its Orbit. 

The true ANoMALY of the Center [| Aſtronomy } 
an Arch of the Zodiack bounded by the true Motion of 
the Center, in the New Aſtronomy it is an Arch of the 
Eccentrick Circle, included between the Apbelion, and a 


Right Line, drawn through the Center of the Planet per- 
: pendicular to the Line of the Apſides. | 


ANoMaALy of the Eccentrick | New Aftronomy] an Arch 
of the Eccentrick Circle included between the Aphelion, 
and a Right Line drawn through the Center of the Planer 
perpendicular to the Line of the Apſides. 

True or equated ANOMALY | Aftronomy ] is the Angle at 
the Sun which a Planet's Diſtance from the Apbelium ap- 
pears under; or it is the Angle at the Ares taken propor- 
tional to the Time in which the Planet moves from the 
mean Place to its Apbelion. 

Ano'MaLy of the Orbit [ Aftronomy] is the Arch or 
Diftance of a Planet from its Apbelion. 

ANno'MEANS [of à and 54o7@- ſimilar.or like, 9. d. diſ- 
N Gr. ] a Name by which a Sect of pure Arians were 
call d. | 


Ano'MrHALos [of à privat. and 3ugaazs, Gr. a Na- 


vel] one who is without a Navel, as our firſt Parents Adam 


and Eve are ſuppoſed to have been created, not Randing in 
need of Nouriſhent that way. 


ANOMOEO'MEREs | of @ neg. 6yo7og and puie@», Gr. a 


hr agg? that which conſiſts of ſeveral and different Par- 
cles. 


Axo'xis [in Botany] the Herb Cammock, or Reſt 
Harrow, I. : 


AN o' Nun, Archangel, or Dead Nettle, an Herb, L. 
ANo'NYMAL 8 [of «rwwu@r, Gr.] nameleſs, or with- 
ANON YMOUS out a Name. 
ANo Nx os Spirit | with Chymiſts] a kind of Spirit 
that may be Ropes rom Tar, Ec. and ſeveral forts 
of Wood, the ſame as neutral or adiaphorous Spirit. 
ANOREXIA [N ecki of de:y Sew to deſire, Gr.] a 
Want of Appetite, a loathing of Meat cauſed by an ill 
Diſpoſition of the Stomach. "Ws Sy, 
Ns a, the Handle of a Cup or other Veſſel, T. 
A'NSE 0 [with Afronomers) are thoſe apparently pro- 
_ A'nsss minent Parts of the Ring of the . 
Saturn, diſcovered in the opening of it, and ſeeming like 
Handles to the Body of the Planet. 2: 
ANSER1'NA | Botany] Wild Tanſey, | 
A'NSCOTE | in ancient Law Books] the ſame as Angild, 
 ANSPESA'DES [of Janſa ſpezzada, Ital. i. e. a broken 
eee in the French Foot-Soldiery, a ſort of inferior Of- 
ficers above common Centinels, yet below Corporals, 
A A'xswER [anvypene, Sax. ] a Reſponſe, A 
7o ANS ER. Lanvypanian, Sax. ] to give an Anſwer 


* - 
4 : 


| like certain Things which deſtroy Acidity. 


» 0 
| | ] A j 1 
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. A'nswrtrABLE [of anvypene, 84x. and able] öb- 
8 4 to anſwer to a Thing; alſo accountable for or to; 
d that has the ſame Relation to; alſo proportionable. 
AnT [Cæmed, Sax,] an Infe& fo call'd, alſo an Emet 
or Fr. | | 
A'N wh [with ancient Archite#s] a ſquare Column or 

'$ Pilafter placed at the Corners of the Walls 

of Temples, Sc. ; | 
AN rTACHA“ TES [of dir] AN rue, Gr. ] a precious Stone 
of the Agate kind, which being burnt, ſends forth a Scent, 


Myrrk. 17 | 
q- d. Ani Ae, i.e. againſt Acids} 


— 
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 AnNTA'GONIST L&xraναννν:, of ami and dywitw, to 
ſtrive, Gr, ] one that ſtrives for the Maſtery againſt, or 
out- vies another; an Adverſary ; alſo a Diſputant who 
oppoſes another in arguing. | | | 
ANTA'GONIST [with Anatomifts] a Muſcle that 
ANTAGONI1'STA c has an oppoſite Situation to ano- 
ther, or a contrary Function, as the Abductor of the Cubitus, 
which ſerves to pull the Arm back, and the AddwFor that 
ſtretches it out | ORR Fu 
ANTANA'CLASIS | &rrar#xAanic of drr and vraxadia, 
to ſtrike back again, Gr. ] a reflecting or beating back. 
ANTANACLAS1s Cin Rbetorick] a Figure when a Word 
ſpoken in one Senſe is handſomely turn'd to another. 
ANTANAGO'GE | avr&ray»y, of arti againſt, and 
d ywy05 a Leader, Gr.] properly a going forth to meet an 
Enemy ; alſo a producing on the contrary Side. 
ANTANAGO'GE | with Rhetoricians, &c. ] a Figure 
when the Orator not being able to anſwer the Accuſation 
of an Adverſary, returns the Charge by loading him with 
the ſame Crime. | 
ANTAPHRODI'TICKS [ of dvr; againſt, and Apes ir, 
Gr. Fenus | Medicines againſt the Venereal Diſcaſe. 
ANTAPHRODI'>IACK [of &rri and dg, Gr. 
Venereal] Antivenereal ; a Term apply'd to ſuch Medi- 
caments as cool or extinguiſh 3 4 #-iny 
AN TAT TOC HA | of avit and am , Gr. ] the Counter- 
part of a Deed or Writing; a Counter-bond. 


Ax TAO“ DOSIS [ avravoScoms, of writ againſt, ond 
from, and 4i5wp, Gr. to give] a returning or paying on 


the other Side, or by Turns. 

ANTAPoDpos1s [with Rhetoricians] the Counter-part 
or Clauſe of a Similitude anſwering to the former, as the 
Ground is improv'd by Tillage, ſo 1s the ind by good Diſci- 

line: | 
F ANTA'RCTICK [of dur and aexr@ the Bear, Gr.] 
againſt the Bear or Northern, as | 

ANTARCTICK Pole | Aſtronomy | the Southern Pole or 
End of the Earth's Axis, exactly oppoſite to the North or 
Arctick Pole. 


ANTA'RES 8 Aſtronomers] the Scorpion's Heart, a 


fixt Star of the firſt Magnitude in the Conſtellation Scor- 
bio, in Longitude 45 Degrees 13 Minutes, Latitude 4 
Deg. 27 Min. 


ANTA'RCTICK Circle [ with Aſtronomers] one of the 
leſſer Circles of the Globe or Sphere, which is deſcribed 
23 Degrees and a half from the Antarctick or South 

ANTARTHRI'TICKS, [ of arr! and 4 ere, Gr. ] 
Remedies good againſt the Gout. 

ANTASTHMA'TICKS [of dur and c Thnes, Gr.] 
Remedies againſt the Phthiſick or Shortneſs of Breath. 

ANTEACTS [Ante acta, L.] Paſt Als. 

ANTEAMBULA'TION, a walking before, L. | 

ANTECEDA'NEOUsS | antecedaneus, L.] going before, 

ANTECE/DENCE: | antecedens, L.] a going before, L. 

ANTECEDENCE | with mos] when a Planet 
appears to move contrary to the uſual Courſe or Order of 
the Signs of the Zodiack, it is ſaid to be in Antecedence or 
Antecedentia, as when it moves from Taurus to Aries; but if 


it moves from Artes, to Taurus, and ſo to Gemini, they ſay 


it goes in Conſequence or Corſequentia, >. | 
ANTECE'DENT | antecedens, L. ] foregoing, going be- 
fore in Time. | 


Ar ERCERDENT [with Grammarians] a Word to which 
the Relative refers, as the Man who. 5 


ANTECEDENT | with Logicians] is the firſt Propoſition 


of an Enthymeme, or a Syllogiſm that conſiſts but of two 
Members. | | „ | 


ANTECEDENT Decree, a Decree 


the firſt Term of Compariſon in a Proportion, or that 


which is compared to another, Thus if the Ratio or Pro- 
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ing ſome other 

| Decree, or ſome Action of the Cteature, or the Previſion 
of that Action. 3 3 ä . 
| ANTECEDENTS of the Ratio [with Mathematicians] is 
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— were of B to C, or 8 to 16, Bor 8 is the Antctes 


nt, and G or 6 the Conſequent. 
ANTECEDENT [with Phyſicians vigr 
of Diſorder that are obſe before a Diſeaſe. 
AnTzecrpe/wnTtia [Afronomy] when a Planet 7 
to move Weſtward contrary to the Order or Courſe 
of the Signs, it is ſaid to move in Antecedentia. | 

ANTECE'sSOR, one who goes before or leads ano- 

L. | | | 
1 £ ſof ante Camera, L.] an outer 

A/NnTicuAaMBtR & Chamber before the principal 
Chamber of an Apartment, where Servants wait, and 
Strangers ſtay, till the Perſon is at Leiſure to whom they 
would ſpeak. | | | 
, AnNTxcu'RSOR, a Forerunner, L. "4 

A/NTEDATE, an older Date than ought to be. 

To ANTEDATE [of antedater, F.] to date a Letter, 
Bond, or other Writing, before the Time. 

ANTEDILU/VIAN | antediluvianus, of ante before and 
diluwvinm the Flood, L] pertaining to the Time before 
Noah's Flood, 

ANTEDILU/VIANS [Antediluviani, L.] thoſe Genera- 
tions from Adam that were before Noahs Flood; and e con- 
tra, the Deſcendants from Noah are called Poftdiluvians. 

ANTEDILUVIAN EARTH, is the Earth that then was, 
before it was deſtroy d by the Flood, and which the Inge- 
110us and Learned Dr. Thomas Burnet conceives to have 
been very different from ours in Form, Couſtitution, Fi- 
gure, and Situation, that it was round, ſmeoth, even and 
uniform. 

But Dr. Woodward, on the centrary, in his Natural Hiſtory 
of the Earth, undertakes to prove, 

1. That the Face of the Earth was not as Dr. Burnet 
imagines, ſmooth, even and uniform, but as it now is, un- 
equal, diſtinguiſhed into Mountains and Dales, and havi 
a Sea, Lakes and Rivers; that the Sea was then falr as 
ours is; that it was then ſabje& to Tides, and poſleB'd 
nearly the ſame Space that it now does; that the ante- 
diluvian Earth was ftock'd with Animals, Metals, Mine- 
rals, &c. that it had the ſame Poſition with reſpect to 
the Sun that our Earth now hath; and that of conſequence 
there was the ſame Succeſhon of Weather, aud the ſame 
Viciſſitudes of Seaſons that are at preſent. 


thoſe Signs or Syin- 


ANTEJURAME'NTUM [in Old Times] an Oath which 


the Accuſer was obliged to take before the 'Trial to proſe- 
cute the accuſed, — that the accuſed was oblig'd to make 


Oath on the very Day he was to undergo the Ordeal, that - 


he was innocent of the Fact which he was charged with. 
If the Accuſer failed, the Criminal was ſet at Liberty; 
if the accuſed, he was ſuppos'd to be guilty. . 
A'/NTELOPE, a kind 5 Deer that has wreathed Horns. 
AxrTEMARRIT/ DIAN [antemeridianus, L.] pertaining to 
the Time before Mid-day or Noon. a, 
ANTEME'T1CKS [of arr, and Ep: Gr.] Medicines 
againſt Vomiting. | 
ANTENDEIXISs [of avri and Sexwui, Gr.] a contra 
Indication, Sign or Symptom of a Diſeaſe, forbidding that 
to be uſed which betore ſeem'd to be proper by a former 
Indication. E- f 
ANTEPAGME'NTA 
ANTIPAGME'NTA 
tels of a Window. 


A'NTEPAsT [of ante before, and paſtus, L. fed] a 
Fore-taſte, - 


[ with Ancient Architects] the 
Jaumbs of a Door, the Lin- 


— 


ANTEPENU'LTIMA [with Grammarians] the third Syl- | 


lable of a Word from the End, or the laſt Syllable but 
two. Y 


ANTEPILE'PTICKS [of vr} againſt, and zi tg, 
Or.] Remedies againſt Convulſions. 


1 To A'NTEpONE [anteponere, L.] to put or ſet be- 
8 


 ANTEFREDI/CAMENTS [with Logicians] certain pre- 
vious Matters neceſſary to be known before-hand, in order to 


the better underſtanding, or a more clear and eaſy Appre- 
henſion of the Doctrine of Predicaments or Categories, as 


Definitions of uni vocal, equivocal, and demonſtrative Terms, 
ANTE'RIDES [@rreerSts, Gr.] a Name given by an- 


cient Architects to Buttreſſes againſt Walls, to bear up the 

Building. . 
ANT E/ RIOR 2? ſomething before anoth ſpeciall: 
ANnTE/RiouR SY _ Dea of OA 7 


in reſpect of Place, L. 
ANTERIO'RITY [anteriorite, F. of L.] Priority of 
IV ; * ; . 
NTEROS [probably of & A 1 
r 1 oy of «r74g@-, Gr. I the beſt ſort of 


of Vines, I. 


Ars [Husbandry] the foremoſt or uttermoſt Ranks 
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Avr RS [with Archite8s] Pillars or wo, op" Stones fet 

to underprop the Front of a Building; ' alſo thoſe ſquare 
Pilaſters which anciently were placed at the Corners of the 
Walls of Temples. _ | 


ANTE'5TATURE 1 a ſmall Retrench- 


ment made of Paliſa oes, or Sacks of Earth fet up in 
- Haſte in order to diſpute the Remainder of a Piece of 


Ground, Part of which hath alieady been gained by, the 


Enemy. 


ANTHE'/DON UG, _ a kind of Medlar-tree, 
which bears a Flower like that of an Almond-tree, and is 
delicious Fruit, | | | 
AnTHE'L1x [ of &yr} and , Gr. ] the Protuberance 
or Knob of the Ear, or the inner Circle of the Auricle, call- 


ed thus on account of its Oppoſition to the outer Circle, 


called the Helis, 


ANTHELMI/NTICKS [of au and 7aundes, Gr. a 
L Medicines which deſtroy Worms in human Bo- 

* | 

ANTHEM | Anthema, Ital. . of avrvuwns, Gr. ] 
a Church Song, performed in a Cathedral, &c. by the 
Choriſters, divided into two Chorus's, who ſing alter- 


nately. 5 
A'NTHEMIS | ar5tus, Gr.] the Herb Camomile. 
A'NTHERA | in Pharmacy ] the yellow Part that is in 


the middle of a Roſe ; alſo a Salve of a bright orient Co- 
lour; alſo a kind of Medicine for a Sore. 

ANTHER=® [in Botany] thoſe little Tufts or Knobs 
which grew on the Tops of the Stamina of Flowers. 

ANTHESPHO'RIA [of & Jog a Flower, and 9 1 
carry, Gr.] a Feſtival celebrated in Sicilj in Honour of 
Proſerpine, in Memory of the Goddeſs being forced away 
by Pluto while ſhe was gathering Flowers in the Fields. 

ANTHESTE/RIA | &v3t5:ea, Gr.] a Feſtival celebra- 
ted by the Athenians in Honour of Bacchus. | | 

ANTHOLO'GION LAY ονj,, of 4150 a Flower, and 
a9y05, Gr.] a Church Book; alſo a Breviary or Maſs Book, 
with the Offices to Chrift, the Virgin Mary, Saints and 
Martyrs. - 

* [arioaryia, of 31305 a Flower, 45 . a 
Word, or Ade to gather, 07. a Treatiſe of Flowers, er a 


Collection of Flowers; alſo a Collection of Greek Epi- 


ams. 

St. ANTHONY! Fire, See Eryſppelas, 
ANTHO'RA 7 [with Botanifts ] the Plant Healing 
AnTi'THoRa < Wolf's Bane, 


A'NTHos [GS, _ a Flower, but appropriated by 


way of Excellency to Roſemary Flowers. 


ANTHOPHY'LLI [2 Botany] a large ſort of Cloyes. 

ANTHRACI'TEs [of Net, hs of precious Stone in 
which appears as it were Sparks of Fire. | 

ANTHRACo's1s 1 of av>pat a Coal, Gr.] 
a Diſtemper in the Eyes cauſed by a corroſive Ulcer, ac- 
— d with a general Swelling of the Parts about the 

ye. | 220 ä 

ANTHRATCOTRHET“OSaLENIT/T RUM | of denk a 
Coal, dd Sulphur, ds Salt, and r;rpor Nitre, Gr.] all the 
Ingredients of Gunpowder. 


ANTHRAX [ £10655, Gr. ] a live Coal; a Carbuncle 


Swelling ſurrounded with fiery, ſharp and painful Swel- 


lings, which as it were burns the Skin. 

ANTHROPO'LOGY [of arSepres a Man, and 898 
Diſcourſe, Gr.] a Diſcourſe, or a Deſcription of a Man or 
Man's Body and Soul. Os 

ANTHROPOLOGY [in Theology] a Way of ſpeaking of 
God after the manner of Men, by attributing to him hu- 
man Parts, as Hands, Eyes, c. 

ANTHRO'POMANCY {| of arSgwros and warred'a Divi- 
nation, Gr.] Divination performed by inſpecting the Viſ- 
eccaſed Perſon. 3.4 i5 

ANTHROPOME'TRIA | of &ySggmes, and werpco, Gr. 
to meaſure ] the Conſideration of a Man anatomically. 

ANTHROPOMORPHI'TICAL, of or pertaining to An- 
thropomorphites, NS 

ANTHROPOMO/RPHITES [ ar3pwnrouoppira, of av 
ercticks who attributed to 
God the Figure of a Man, 6 FAT. | 

ANTHROPOMO'/RPHUSs [| &1SewTopoepos, Gr. I] the Man- 
drake, a kind of Plant. 3 | | 

 ANTHROPOPA'THY | av3gwrorada a, of d1Sewros and 


ud, Gr. Paſſion] a being endu'd with the Affections 
and Paſhons of Men. A OY 


ANTHROPO'PHAGI K gero, of &ryewros and 


=: > Cannibals or Savages who 
Man's Fleſh, -* x | 
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AxTHRoro'enacy, the AR of eating Man's or hu- 
man Fleſh, ys any 

AnTHROPO'sOepny [of deres and gopia Wiſdom, 
Gr. ] the Knewledge of the Nature of Man. 

AwTHYPNO'TiCs [of dyrò and Y, Gr. Sleep] Me- 

dicines that prevent Sleep: IM; a 7 

ANTHYPOCHONDRYACA [of a'yri and vroxor3gya, 
Gr.] Medicines good againſt Diſeaſes of the Hypochon- 
dria. 85 N 
ANTHYPOPHO'RA [arvvroproes, Er. ] a Rhetorical 


Figure, in which the Objections and Inſinuations that an 


Adverſary may make, are fairly anſwered, 


AnTHYSTE'RICKs [ of %“ and Usems, Gr.] Re- 


medies againſt Hyſterick Paſſions, or Fits of the Mother. 
A'NTi [in Affairs of Literature] Pieces written by way 
of Anſwer to others, whoſe Names are commonly annexed 
to the Anti. | 
Ax TTA DES [dvriaS:5, Gr.] the Glandules or Kernels 
uſually call'd the Almonds of the Ears, alſo an Inflamma- 
tion in thoſe Parts, 
ANTiayHRODUTICKS [of arr and *Ageod iy Venus, 
or.] Remedies for allaying the Heat of Luft, 
ANTIARTHRI'TICKS e and a ęgdelrig, Gr. the 
Gout] Remedies againſt the Gout. | 
ANTIASTHMATICKS [of ar] and agua, Gr.] Re- 


medies againſt the Aſthma. 


ANTIAXIO“MATISM | of di and d E, Gr.] that 
which oppoſes. or contradicts any known Axiom. 

AxTtiBa'ccnius [in Ancient Poetry] a Foot that has 
the two firſt Syllables long, and the third ſhort. 

ANTIBALLO'MENE Pa d and pamw, Gr.] Medi- 
cines that are of alike or equal Strength. 

AN TICA“RDIUM [of avr: and x, Gr. the Heart ] 
the little Hollow at the Bottom of the Breaſt, commonly» 
called the Pir of the Stomach. 

ANTICHACHE'/CTICKs [of ani and xe HU, an ill 
Diſpoſition, Gr.] Remedies for correcting the ill Diſpoſi- 
tion of the Blood. 

ANTISAKDIUM [arrixae/i, Gr.] the Pit of the 
Stomach or Heart-pit. 8 

A/NTICHAMBER, Sec Antechamber. 


A'NTicHE1e. [| of % inftead of, and ares of the 


Hand, Gr.] the Thumb, ſo called becauſe it is of as much 
Uſe as the reſt of the Hand. | 

ANTICHRE's1s Lr, Gr. ] a Mortgage or Pawn. 

ANTICURE's1s | in the Civil Law |] a Covenant or Con- 
vention between the Debtor and the Creditor, as to a Loan 
of Money upon a Mortgage or Pawn. 

A\xNTicuxisT | &rri;esos, of avri againſt, and Xęisbs 
Chriſt, Gr.] one who is an Adverſary to Chriſt, a Seducer, 
one who puts himſelf in the Room and Stead of Chriſt. 

ANTiCHRI's TIAN | antichriftianus, L.] of or pertain- 
ing to Antichriſt. | 

ANTICHRI'STIANISM [| antichriftianiſmum, L. Barb. ] 
the Principles or Practices of Antichriſt. | 

ANTICHRISTIA'NITY [ of dur againſt, and Xet- 

ANTICHR1I'STIANNESS bs, Gr. Chriſt ] Oppoſite- 
neſs to the Doctrine of Chrift, or the Principles, &c. of 
Chriſtians. | 

ANTI'CHTHONEs; the ſame as Antipodes. 

To ANTI CIATE [ anticipare, L.] to take up before 


hand, or before the Time, alſo to foreſtall, to prevent 


one. 

ANTICIPA'TION, the Act of preventing one, &c. L. 
 ANTICNE'MIUM '[of cri and xyuy the Leg, Gr.] 
the Fore- part of the Leg. | 

A'NKCck | of antiquus, L.] old, ancient. 

An ANTICK, a Buffoon; alſo a Piece of Antiquity. 

ANTICK _. [with Painters and Carvers ] a Device 

ANTick Work 5 of ſeveral odd Figures or Shapes of 
Men, Beaſts, Flowers, &c. form'd rudely one out of ano- 
her, according to the Fancy of the Artiſt, affording a 
grateful Variety to the Eye of the Beholder. 

To dance AN TIC Ks, is to dance after an odd manner, 
making ridiculous Geſtures. | 


ANTICNE'MION | of &ir;/) againſt, and xvuy, Gr. the 


Tibia, or great Bone of the Leg |] the Skin or Fore-part of 
the Tow. — | | 1 1 
ANTIeHO'“LIcA : [ of WIN oH, of a'rrl and xo, 
ANnTico'Lica Gr. Choler] Remedies againſt the 
Cholick. - | OE 5 


ANTICHRO'NISM [ arrixegnouds,: of div! and X ; 
Time] a falſe Chronology or Chronicling. 5 


AN TIcOR | with Horſe- Doctors] a dangerous Diſeaſe in 
orſes, nes: MeL, | Fe 


ANTipa'cTYLus [of gi and dre, Gr.] a 


A N 
Foot in Verſe contrary to a Dactyl, conſiſting of the two 
firſt Syllables ſhort, and the laſt long as Pietz 1 

ANTIDIATrHORIsTS [of avi and Siagiew, Gr. to 
differ] thoſe who are oppoſite to the Diaphoriſts. 

ANTIDICOMA'RIANs [of cr, or Antidico and Mary] 
ſuch Perſons who were againſt, or ſpake againſt the Virgin 
Mary, aflerting that ſhe had ſeveral Children by Foſeph. 

ANTipi'Nica [of avi and Ih, Gr. a Whidwind) 
Remedies againſt Nizzineſs in the Head. 

A'NTIDOTE | «rriJor@-, of &v]i and 3i5wpu to give, 
Gr. ] a Remedy againſt deadly Poiſon, a Counter-Poiſon. 

ANTIDYSENTE'RICA [ of arr! and Suoerreets, Gr.] 
Medicines that are efficacious againſt the Dyſentery or 
Bloody Flux, | 

ANTIELMI'NTHICKS 2 Ayr againſt, and apts 
a Worm, Gr.] Medicines efficacious in deſtroying Worms 
in human Bodies. 3 

ANTIEME'TiCKs [of dvr and tuirizes, Gr. ] Reme- 
dies that ſtop vomiting. — 

 ANTIEPILE'PTICKS * G rie e, Gr.] Re- 
medies againſt the Epilepſy or Falling-Sickneſs. 

ANTIEPJLEPTICK Elixir [Pharmacy] a Spirit of the 
human Head mix d with an equal Quantity of the Spirit of 
Wine in which Opium has been diſſolved. 

ANTIEE“CTIC Rs [of 4 ¼ and nne, Gr.] Medi- 
cines againſt an Hectick Fever or Conſumption. 

ANTIHE/CTICUM Poterii | with Gymiſts] a Medicine 
prepared of a Mixture of 'Tin, with the Martial Regulus 
of Antimony, and fixed with Salt- peter. 

ANTHYFPNO'TICKS [of c, and uTmririzos, of vas 
Sleep, Gr.] Medicaments that hinder Sleep. 

ANTIHYPOCHO'NDRIACKS | of arr: and vroxordern, 
Gr.] Remedics againſt Melancholy. 

ANTILEGO'MENA | avTiAt3otva, Gr.] Contradictions. 

ANT1Lo0'BiuUM | of & againſt, and acÞog, Gr.] the 
Bottom of the Ear, 

ANTILOE Mica [of a and acius, Gr. the Peſti- 
lence ] Medicines againft the Plague, | | 

ANnTI'LoqQuisT | antiloquus, 15 a Contradictor. 

ANTILO'GARITHM | &rTiaoyagr dps, Of a'vri, 6e, 
and d 45,5, Gr.] is the Complement of the Logarithm 
of any Sign, Tangent or Secaut, to 90 Degrees. 

ANTI'LOGY | arTiaoyia, Gr ] a Contradiction between 
any Words and Paſſages in an Author. 

A'NTILOPE, a nd Creature, engeuder'd by a 
Hart and a Goat. 5% 

ANTIME'NSIA, a fort of conſecrated Table Cloth, oc- 


Gy uſed in the Greek Church, in lieu of a proper 
tar, 


ANTIME'TRICAL [of avi and wereints, of rn 


Gr, Meaſure ] contrary to the Rules of Metre or Verſe. 
 ANTIMERIYA LGA, Gr.] a Figure in Rheto- 


. rick, when one Part of Speech is put for another, 


ANTIMETA'BOLE | arTius]afoan, of ali, Ae be- 
hind, and F&xmwu, Gr. to caſt or throw ] a Rhetorical Fi- 
gure, where. there is a Repetition of Words in the ſame 
Sentence, in a different Tenſe, Perſon or Caſe, as Now 
vivo ut edam, ſed edo nt vivam. | 

ANTIMETA'STAsIis [of / and Herd ga, Gr. a 
Mutation] a tranſlating or changing to the contrary 
Part. | | | 

ANTIMONA'RCHICAL 2 [of dur and wovagyuds, 

ANTIMONA'RCHIAL Y Gr.] againſt Monarchy or 
Kingly Government. . 

ANTIMONA'RCHICALNESs | of c and werary its, 
Gr. ] the being againſt Government in a ſingle Perſon. 

A'NTIMONY | antimonium, L.] a Mineral which con- 
ſiſts of a Sulphur like common Brimſtone, and of a Sub- 
ſtance that comes near that of Metals. Alchymifts call it 


the Red Lyon, becauſe it turns red, and alſo the Philoſo- 


phers Wolf, becauſe it conſumes all Metals except Gold; or 


as others define it, a Semi-Metal, being a Foſſil Glebe, . 


compoſed of ſome undetermined Metal, combined with 


a a ſulphureous and ftony Subſtance, 


| Calx of ANTIMONY 8 is a white Powder, produc d 

Ceruſs of AN TIMON Y of the Regulus, diſtilled with 
Spirits of Nitre in a Sand Furnace. ; 

Cinnabar of ANTIMONY, is prepared of a Mixture of 


Sulphur, Mercury and Antimony, ſublimed in a luted 


Bolt Head, and a naked Fire, 4 
Crocus of ANTIMONY : See Crocus Metallorum. 


Liver of ANTIMONY 


Bur TER of ANTIMONY, a white, gummous Liquor, 
prepared either of Crude, or Regulus 2 and 
corroſive, ſublimate, pulveriz d, mixt, and diftilled by 3 
gentle Heat. 125 | 


'- Golden 


a & 
Golden Sulpbuy of ANTIMONY : [is prepared from the 


Precipitaze of ANTIMONY 7 Scotia, ariſing in pre- 
paring the Regulus, by boiling, Filtration, and adding diſ- 
I'd Vinegar. a | 
1 ANTIMONY, is a yellowiſh Powder pre- 

d from crude Antimony, digeſted in aqua regia, which 
— 4 an inſipid Matter, by many repeated Ablutions in 
TE ANTIMONY, is the native Mineral Antimony, 
melted down, and in Cones ; called alſo Antimony in 
Subſtance. WI q GALEN 

Prepared ANTIMONY) is that which has paſt under ſome 
Chymical Proceſs, by. which the Nature and Powers of it 
have been alter'd and abated. 4 

Regulus of ANTIMONY, a ponderous, metallick Pow- 
der, which, upon fuſing ſome of that Mineral in its crude 
State, ſinks to the Bottom, leaving the Scoria or Impurities 
on the Top. f 5 

Glaſs of ANTIMONY, is the crude Antimony 22 
and calcined by a very vehement Fire, in an Earthen 
Crucible, till it leaves off fuming, and then vitrified in a 
Wind Furnace. | 138 
"a of ANTIMONY, are the volatile Parts that ſtick 
to the ſubliming Pot, after having been pulveriz'd and 
ſublimed in Aludels. ; 

AnTiMo/NIUM Diaphoreticum [with Chymifts] a Medi- 

cine prepared of one Part of Antimony and three of Salt- 
peter, ulverized and mingled together, ſo that the Sul- 
phurs Leng fixed by the Salt-peter, are hindered from 
operating any other Way, but by Sweat. 
ANr MON IM medicamentoſum [with chymiſti] a Com- 
poſition of five Ounces of Antimony, four Ounces of Salt- 
peter, and one Ounce of Salt of Tartar, fluxed together 
into a Regulus, which is afterwards pulyeriz'd and waſh'd. 

ANTIMO'NIUM reſuſcitatum [with Chymiſts] is a Com- 

ſition of equal Parts of S_—_ and Sal Armoniack, 
ublimed together thrice ; after which, «it is waſhed with 
diſtilled Vinegar to get out the Salt. 

ANTINETHRI/ TIC EKS [of &vT' and vegerrinC: of yropds, 
Gr, a Kidney] | Medicines good againſt Diſeaſes of the 
Reins and Kidneys. © | 

ANTINOMASYA [&«r7wouacia, Gr.] a Figure in Rhe- 
torick, a ſort of Metonymy, and is the applying the pro- 
per Name of one Thing to many others, as when we call 
a voluptuous Man a Sardanapalus, a cruel Man a Nero, be- 
cauſe Ners the Emperor was ſo; or on the contrary, when 
we apply a Name common to ſeveral to a — Man, 
as the Orator for Cicero. 

ANTINOMIA ('AyTtivoula of «v7; and vou, Gr. ] the 
Repugnance or Contrariety between two Laws. 

NTINO'MIANsS [of avi and vouos, Gr, a Law! a 
Sed whoſe” Tenet is, that the keeping of the Law of Mo- 
ſes is un rofitable under the Goſpel, and that there is no 
Sin in Children, and that good Works do not farther, 
nor evil ones hinder Salyation. | | | 

A'NTINOMY, a Contradiction between two Laws or 
two Articles of the ſame Law, ſee Antinomia. 


ANrI Nous | Aftronomy ]' a Part of the Conſtellation, 
named Aquila or the Eagle. 


ANTIPAGME'NTA | with Arcbitect.] the Garniture of 
Poſts and Pillars. "v0: 
ANTIPARA'STASES ["Armimaggsaos, of dvr, aeg 
and i5ufr, Gr. to ſtand ] a Figure in Rhetorick, when one 
grants what the Adverſary ſays, but denies his Inference. 
ANTIPARALY'TICK | of arr and aaggavors, Gr. the 
Palſy ] efficacious againſt the Palſy. 
ANTIPARASIASIs, a Rhetorical or Logical Figure 


where one granting ſomething to his Adverſary thereby | 


turns it to deny more ſtrongly. | 
ANTI“ Ass | with Phyſicians] the Revulſion or Draw- 
ing back of a Diſeaſe, when the Humours, which flow in- 
to one Part, are turned back and cauſed to take ſome other 
Courſe, as by opening a Vein in ſome remote Part. 
ANTIPATHE'TICAL, pertaining to Antipathy, 
ANTIPATH E SICALNESS, the having an Antipathy, 
or antipathetical Quality bo 
ANTI f ATH | Antipathia, L. of &rrizavda, of «pri 
againſt, and m&/)@- the Paſhon] ſome ſay the Reaſon of 
Antipathy between Animals is, that by the Sight of ſuch 
Objeas certain Impreſſions are tranſmitted thro the Fibres 
of the Nerves into' the Brains, which convey the animal 


Spirits into the Nerves.; which upon the Blood being rari- _ 


ood. after another manner than is ꝑſual, ſends into the 
rains thoſe Spirits, which are adapted to the Fomenti 


or Cheriſhing of Terror. And again as Effluvie and ſpiri- 
tuous Steams proceed from che Bodies 25 all — guny 


3 


cluſive from Fit to Fit. 


4 N 


ſome of which diſagree with others, they do excite Anger 
. and Hatred in each other. | 


ANTIPATHY X12 of Erd and addy AﬀeRti- 
on, Gy. ] a natura 


Averſion, a Contrariety of natural Qua- 
lities between ſome Creatures and Thi Pp 


ANTipATHY [in a Medicinal Senſe] a Contrarjery/of 
Humours in the Body, alſo of Medicines ; a loathing Ah 
thing without a juſt Cauſe. | 

ANT1IPE'/LARGY | Antipelargia, L. of cyriniaaeyia of 
Tinapyes, Gr. a Stork, becauſe of the Gratitude of Storks, 
who feed their Sires or Dams when old] a mutual Thank- 
fulneſs or Requital of a Benefit; but eſpecially a Child's 
nouriſhing a Parent in old Age. 

ANT1PE'NDIUM, a large ſilver Skreen, that hides the 


Front of an Altar in Popiſh Countries. 


ANTIPENDIUM | with the q wage, a filyer Skreen, 
which covers the Front of an Altzr, which is hanged on 
with Screws upon a. Feſtival Day. ; 
ANTIPERISTA'LT1CK, belonging to Antiperiſtaſis. 
ANTIPERISTALTICK” | of arr, ate} and saarizx®, 
Gr, having the Power of compreſſing 9 „Quiver- 
ing, as the Antiperiſtaltick Motion of the Cas is the 
worm: like, wave like, or quibbling Motion of them in- 
verted, or an irregular Motion of them from the bottom to 
the top, contrary to their natural Courſe. | 
ANTIPERI'STASIS | &rTiT#&saos, Gr. of & ri againſt, 
wiel about, and i5ypi, Gr. to ſtand ] a Repulſion on every 


Part, whereby either Heat or Cold is made more ſtrong in 


itſelf, by the reſtraining of the contrary ; alſo when Heat 
invirons Cold, or Cold Heat, or one contrary Quality ano- 
ther. Hence Wells in Winter Time become warm, be- 
cauſe the Heat. retires thither, giving Place to the Cold 
which poſſeſſes the upper Parts of the Earth, and Lime 
grows hot by pouring cold Water upon it. 
_ ANTIPRA'RMACUM {| of ati and gaguarory Gr.] a 
Remedy againſt Poiſon or any Diſeaſe. _ OO 
ANTIPHONE | of *Arriqura, of d uri and gory, Gr, the 
Voice] a Singing by way of Anſwer, when the Choir on 


one Side anſwers to the Choir on the other, one ſinging 


one Verſe and the other another. 

ANTI THRASISs [*Arrigexors, of du and gqegors of 
ges to ſpeak ] a Figure in Grammar, when a Word has 
a Meaning contrary to the original Senſe ; alſo a figura- 


— that has a contrary Meaning to what it appears 
to be. 


ANTIPHRA'STICALLY [of antipbraſis, L. of arrigez- 


ois, Gr. } by way of Antiphraſis. 3 
NTIPHTHI'SICA | of ar7i) and ie, Gr. ] Remedies 


- againſt the Phthiſick or Conſumption. 


ANTIPLEURE'TICUM [of aur and Tatveiris, Gr. a 
Pleuriſy ] a Medicine againſt the Pleuriſy. TED 

ANTirODaA'GRICA. [of dur and mod yes, Gr. the 
Gout ] Medicines againſt the Gout. 


ANTIP'ODES [ of dvr and T5 moſs Er. a Foot ] 
Contrary or oppoſite as to the Foot. WS. - 
ANnTi'eoDEs [in Geograyby ] ſuch Inhabi- 
tants of the Earth, who dwell in oppoſite Pa- 
rallels of Latitude, and under the oppoſite - 
half of the ſame Meridian, and walk with 
their Feet directly oppoſite one to another. 
The Antipodes have the ſame Length of Day 
and Night, but at contrary Times; when it is 
Noon with the one, it is Midnight with the 
other; and the longeſt Day with one is the 
ſhorteſt with the other; they have likewiſe 
the ſame Degree of Heat and Cold ; they have likewiſe 
their Summer and Winter, the Riſing and Setting of the 
Stars quite contrary one to another. 
A'/NTirort[ of ar and Papa, L. the Pope] a falſe Po 


ſet up by a particular Faction againſt one who is duly | 


elected. 


ANTI“ f TOSLs LAr rind of avi and * NP a Caſe ] 
a Grammatical Figure, when one Caſe of a Noun is put 
for another. | 


ANTieyRE/NDICUM 2 [of uri and æuperòg a fiery 


 AnTiIeyYRE/TICUM Heat] a Medicine that allays 
the Heat of Feyers. 3 3 un Qu 

ANTIqpARTAN ATRIUM & a Remedy again uartan 

ANTIQUA'RTIUM or Fourth-day Agues in- 


 A'NTIQUARIES | dntiquarii, 3 Perſons that are well 
skill'd in, or who apply themſelves to the Study of Anti- 
2 or ancient Coins, - Medals, Statues, Sculptures, In- 


riptions, Oc. . 
Fo A'nTiQUaTE [antiquare, L. I to aboliſh, repeal, 
%! ˙²˙²¹ ic. 
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" A/xrrevataDNEgss [of antiguatu, L.] the being 
grown out of Uſe or Date. | dec 4 
AxTi'Que [antiquus, L.] ancient. Antique is chiefly 
uſed by Architects, Carvers, Painters, &*c. and is apply d 
to ſuch Pieces of Work as were perform'd at the Time 
when thoſe Arts were in the greateſt Perfection among the 
Greeks and Romans, or after the Time of Alexander the 
Great to the Irruption of the Goths, and alſo the Intaghs s 
within that Time, and is uſed in oppoſition to Modern. 
ANTiqu E is ſometimes uſed in Contradiſtinction to Au- 
cient, which latter is uſed to ſignify a leſs Degiee of Anti- 
quity, when the Art was not in its utmoſt Purity, 
ANTI“ [ antiquitas, L. Ancientneſs, the State of 


old Things, old Times, &c. it is frequently uſed in re- 


ſpect to the Remains or Monuments of the Ancients. 
ANTI O ͤ Modern, a Term uſed of old Gothick Build- 
ings to diſtinguiſh them from the Roman and Greek ones. 
ANTIURRHINON / [AvTipþwoy, Gr.] the Herb Calves- 
ANA'RRHINON Y Snout or Snap dragon. 
ANT1ISABBATA'RIANS [of Avr and dea, Gr.] 
ſuch as are againſt the keeping of the Sabbath, 
ANnTi'sci1 [*Arrioue,. of ami and oxia, Gr. a Sha- 
dow ] contrary as to Shadow - 
ANT1'sc11 [ with Geographers ] thoſe People who dwell 
in two Places oppoſite to one another, the one on the 
North- ſide of the Equator, and the other on the South, 
ſo that their Shadows fall ditterent Ways at Noon, one 
directly oppoſite to the other. 


ANnT1'scioNs | with Aftrologers ] certain Degrees in the 


Zodiack which anſwer to one another. 

ANT1'SCION $16Ns [in Aftrology | Signs, which with 
reference to each other, are equally diſtant from the two 
Tropical Signs Cancer and Capricorn ; ſo that when a Pla- 
net is in ſuch a Station, it is ſaid to caſt irs Antiſcion, i. e. 


to give a Virtue or Influence to another Star or Planet 


that is in the oppoſite Sign. 
ANT1IscoRBU/TicKs [of avri Gr. and Scorbutum, L. 
the Scurvy ] Medicines againſt the Scurvy 
ANT1:co'RoDoN | of A ri) and on 
Garlick call'd um Oyprium, | 
 ANTisS{'GMA [ of ami) and o/yua, Gr. ] a Note or 
Mark in the ancient Writings where the Order of the Ver- 
ſes is to be changed ; alſo a Sigma reverſed, 
 ANT1i:O'pnisT [of avii and o,, a Counter-So- 
phiſter, one who diſputes on the contrary Part, or that ar- 
gues and declaims againſt another. 
ANnT1i'sPAs1s [ of avri' againſt and omg, Gr. to draw ] 
the Revulſion of any Humour into another Part. 
ANTisPASMO'bicks [of avi and oT29u5;, Gr. the 
Cramp ] Medicines againſt the Cramp, ſhrinking of the Si- 


news or Convulſions. 


AxTispA'sTiICKs [ of dur and πν , r.] Medi- 
cines which divert Diſtempers to other Parts. N 

ANTI“ PASTOS [*Artioraso;, Gr.] a Foot in Greek or 
Latin Verſe, which has the firſt Syllable ſhort, the ſecond 
and third long as Alexander. 

ANTI“ PODA e | of cr! and omar, Gr. ] certain 

ANT:iSPODI'A Drugs that have the ſame Quality, 
and periorm the ſame Operation that Spodium has, and 
are uſed inſtead of it; alſo a ſort of Medicinal Aſhes made 
of certain Herbs. 
— ANTUSTERNON [of dc oppoſite to, and siv the 
Breaſt | the Back-bone. | | 

ANT1ST1'TIUM { Old Writings] a Monaſtery. 

ANT1'STOICHON [*Avrri5o; 0), of C and SIX ov a 
Rudiment ] a Grammatical Figure when one Letter is put 
for another, as promuſtis for proboſcis, where m is put for b 
and 1 for o. | 

ANTISTROPHE [*Arriseap%, of dr and seg a 
Turning, * Gr. ] a Rhetorical Figure, when a Turn or 
Change is made between two Terms, which have Depen- 
dence the one on the other, 4. d. the Maſter of the Work 
or - the Work of the Ma ſter. | 4 
ANTIsTRO HR, a Counter-turn. In Stage Plays a- 
mong the Ancients, a Term us'd to ſignify the Turning 
of the Chorus or the Choir the contrary Way ; the Stropbe 
or firſt Turn of the Singers being on one Side of the Stage, 
and the Antiſtrophe or Counter-turn on the other. 5 

ANT1ISTROPHE ¶ in Lyric Peetry] is uſed of an Ode 


which is generally divided into its Strophe and Anti ſtropbe, 
5 and is a Kind of Eccho or N to the Strophe. 


ANT ITA“ CT x | of dyſird ve io oppoſe or be contrar 


to] a Sort or Sect of Gnoſticks, who held that God the Cre- 
ator of the Univerſe was good and juſt ; but that one of 
his Creatures had 8 


to follow it, in oppoſi tion to God; and that it is the Duty 


Evil, and engaged Mankind 


e, Gr.] a ſort of 


AN 
of Mankind to oppoſe this Author of Evil, in order to 


avenge God of his Enemy. 
ANnTiITaA's1s {ot &rTI7&.00», r.] an Extending on the 


contrary Side, Reſiſtance, Reluctancy. _ F. 
ANTiTAsIs [with Anatomifts] an oppoſite Placing of 
Parts in the Body, as, that of the Liver and Spleen, Gn. 
ANTITHE'NAR [of arri and Swap, Gr.] one of the 
Muſcles which extend the Thumb; it is alſo a Muſcle 
of the great Toe, arifing from the inferior Part of the 
third Os cuneiſorme, and paſſing obliquely is inſerted into 
the Ofſa Seſſamoidea. | 
AnTi'THEs1s LArrideoi, Gr. ] A ſetting one thing 
againſt another, Oppoſition. * . 
ANTI“ THESis, a Sort of Rhetorical Flouriſh, when 
Contraries are ingeniouſly oppns'd to Contraries in the ſame 
_— or Sentence ; as, He gain'd by loſing, and by falling 
roſe. | | 1 
ANTITHETA'RIUS, one that endeavours to diſcharge- 
himſelf of a Fact of which he is accus'd by charging the 
Accuſer with the ſame Fact. | 
A\NTITHETS LA rd, Gr. ] Contraries, Oppoſites. 
ANTITRA'GUs: [of ar and re, Gr.] a little 
Knob of the Ear, ſeated at the lower End of the Anthelix, 
and oppoſite to the Tragus. | i 
ANTITRINITALRIANSs, thoſe who deny the Trinity 
of the Three Divine Perſons in the Godhe 1d. | | 
A'NTITYPE ["AvTi'TuTorY, of c and bros, Gr. ] an 
Example or Copy like to the Pattern, or that which an- 
ſwers or is prefigured by a Type; as the Sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper is with reſpect ro the Paſchal Lamb or 
Jewiſh Paſſover, or as the Sanctuary is ſaid to be an An- 
titype of Heaven. | 
ANTiTyY/eicAL [of antitypum, L. u,, Gr.] per- 
taining to Antitype. | 
ANTIVENE REAL Medicines [of dvr, Gr. and Venere- 
u of Venus | Medicines efficacious againſt the French Pox. 
ANTIVENE'REALNESS [| of &“ Gr, and Venereus, L.] 
the being uſeful againſt Venereal Diſtempers. 
A'NTLERS |. AndouiHers, F.] Starts or Branches of a 
Deer's Attire. = 
Bes ANTLER, the Start or Branch next aboye the Brow 
Antler, 3 8 | 
Brow ANTL ER, the Start or Branch next the Head. 
A'nTocow {| with Herſe- Doctors] a round Swelling 
abeut half as big as a Man's Fiſt, breaking out in the 
Breaſt of a Horſe directly againſt his Heart. ; 
ANnTox'ci e [of «pri over-againſt or oppoſite to, and 
ANTIOE “ci 8 date to dwell] a Name given by 
Geographers-to thoſe Inhabitants of the Earth, who dwell 
under the ſame Meridian, but under oppoſite Parallels ; 
ſo that they inhabit in the ſame Zone and the ſame Cli- 
mate, but under different Poles, and have their Noon and 
Midnight at the ſame Time, bur at different Seaſons, it be- 
ing Summer with the one while it is Wiryer with the other. 
ANTONOMASI'A [ Avrorouaotd, of «'y 71 inſtead of, and 
ayopacar to name, Gr. Ja Figure in Rhetorick, where an Ap- 
ellative or common Name is uſed inſtead of a pro 
5 as when it is ſaid the Apoſtle inſtead of Paul, the 
Philoſopher inſtead of Ariſtotle; or alſo when the proper 
Name of one Perſon or 'Thing is applied to ſeveral others; 
alto on the contrary, when the Names of ſ&veral Things 
are applied to one, as when any cruel Perſon is call'd a 
Nero, and a voluptuous Perſon a Sardanapalus. 
* A'NTRUM, a Cave or Den, L. = 
ANTRU | in Anatomy | the Beginning of the Pylorus, 
or lower Mouth of the Stomach, where its Coats are 
thickeſt, | | 
AN, an Emmet, a Piſmire, a ſmall Infe& well known. 
AN Ts [ Hieroglyphically | were uſed by the Ancients. to 
repreſent laborious Perſons, diligent and induſtrious in 


their Callings. For Ants are very laborious, induſtrious 


Creatures, and alſo ready to give Aſſiſtance to their Fel- 
lows. And the Egyptian Prieſts, in order to ſignify a 
Country deſtroyd by Sickneſs or War, put a few Ants 


near the Herb Origanum, the Scent of which they cannot 


endure. And it is related of the Eaſtern Farmers, that 


In order to preſerve their Corn from Ants, they were wont 


to cover it with Origanum. 99 ; x e | 
A'/Nus1s [ anupta, of a privative and nubere to marry, 4 
call'd alſo _ a Goddeſs of the Egyptians, who, rhe Poets 
ſay; was Ins, the Daughter of Inachus, whom ęupiter ha 


. ving lain with, transform'd into a white Cow to-skreen her 


from the Rage and Jealonſy of his Wife uno; after her 
Death ſhe was ador'd by the Egyptians; her Hair was pre- 
ſerv'd as a ſacred Relick in her Temple at Memphis; ſhe . 
was honour'd as the Goddeſs of Navigation and the m_ 


.* \ - 
\ 4.2 4 6 k . 


A P 
ther. Her WXatue was 4 Cow with Horns, or as ſome ſay, 


0 


8 age with the Head of a „ holding a Palm in 
— 9.7 and a Caduce in the 2 Her Prieſts were 
initiated with Blood and Water, had their Heads and 
| Beards ſhaven, and wore all white Linnen Garments. At 
the Entrance of her Temple was the Statue of a Sphinx, to 
ſignify that ſhe was a myſterious Goddeſs. For her ſake 
the Egyptians kept in the Corner of her Temple a white 
Cow, which when it dy'd they all mourn'd as for a Prince, 
till another was put in the Place of the dead Beaſt. The 
ſame is ſaid of Apis, ſee Iſis and Ino. 4 

A NVII Canpilv, Sax.] a maſſy iron Inſtrument on 
which Smiths, Sc. hammer their Work. 

A Riſing ANv11., an Anvil having two Nooks or Cor- 
ners, for rounding any piece of Metal. ak 

A'Nus [Anatomy] the Extremity of the Inteſtinum 
Rectum, or the Orifice of the Fundament; alſo a ſmall 
Hole in the third Ventricle of the Brain, leading to the 
fourth Ventricle of the Cerebellum. 

Anx1'tTY, Anguiſh, Vexation, Sorrow, great Trouble 
of Mind. | 

Anx!FERONS Cauxiſer, Li] bringing or cauſing 
Anxiety. 3 
AN xIOUS [anxivs, L.] fad, ſorrowful, much con- 
cerned, thoughtful, doubtful, SIN 

A'xx10UsN-Ess | of anxiete, F. of anxius, L. |] 
Anxiety. 

A'/ny [aniy, Sax.] : 85 
. NoktsT | with Grammar. Adels, Gr.] a Tenſe in 
the Greek, anſwering to the Preterperfe& of the Latin and 
Enghſp Grammar. =D 

Ao RK TA [cither of dite to lift up, or «, Gr. the 
Air, and ret to keep; or of «&yy@0y a Veſſel] becauſe 
it receives the Air, the great Artery proceeding from the 
left Ventricle of the Heart, which beats continually, and 
conveys the Blood through the whole Body, 

Ar A“ E, faſt, quick. = 

ArKRESIS [with Rhetorician] a Figure when ſome 
Matter is called in SP; which we willed the Judge 


ro remember, | 

Apacma ["ATzaywma, Gr] the thruſting of a Bone or 
other Part out of its proper Place. 

AraGo'Gical Demonſtration | with Togicians ] is ſuch 
as does not prove the Thing directly; but ſhews the Im- 

ſſibility and Abſurdity of it, or which arifes from deny- 
ing it; and thence it is called alſo reductio ad abſurdum aut 
ini po ſſi bile. 

Ar AGO R RUS [| atayogwuors, Gr.] a Figure in Rhe- 
torick called an Interdiction or Forbidding, L. 

APARI'NE [| & Tagiyvy, Gr.] Clivers or Gooſe-graſs. 

Ar AN AGE, ſee APPAN NAR. 

Ar ART [of à and partiri, L.] aſide, ſeparate. 

Ar ARK THROSLSs [ of d, from, and ae9por, Gr. a Joint ] 
the ſame as abarticulatio, | 

AeA'/KTMENT | apartement, F.] that Part of a great 
Houſe, where one or more Perſons lodge ſeparately by 
themſelves. a . 

AeATHE'TICALNEss | of apathia, L. of A rad la, 
Gr. J a Freedom from Paſſion, an Inſenſibility of Pain. 

. A'raThy [Axa of a and re, Gr.] a being 

abſolutely void of all Paſſions or Affections; a moral In- 
ſenſibility, a Privarion of all Perturbation of Mind, 


ApATISATIO, an Agreement er Contract made with 


another, Old Rec. 

ArAaTU'RIA® [| aTaldeia, Gr.] Feſtivals held in Athens 
in Honour of Bacchus, At bra having made an Ordinance, 
that the Treezenian Virgins ſhould 2 Marriage offer up 
their Girdles to Pallas Apaturia. 

APpA'UME * Heraldry) ſignifies an Hand opened or 
extended, with the full Palm appearing, and the Thumb 
and Fingers at full Length, F. | 

A“ ER [ apa, Sax,] a Monkey. 

Art LP was 
quently to expreſs the Vices of Men; and they painted 
.an A ine and covering his Excrements, to repreſent 
a Diſſembler or crafty Fellow, that would conceal the Vices 


and Weakneſſes of his Perſon : For this Animal is ve 
carcful to hide and bury his Excrements. An Ape is alfo 
a Symbol of an impudent and wicked Fellow, and one 
5 admires —_— | | © 
PECHEMA [of d, and yo, ie. an Echo, Gr. 
a Contra-fiſſure, when a Blow * given on one Side, " 
the Fracture made on the other. . 
 AevE'LL1T x, Hereticks who taught that Chrift left his 


Body diſſolved in the Air; and fo aſcended into Heaven 


without it. 


7 


bei 
ou 


verſation and Company 


uſed by the Egyptians, fre- 


Ar HRODT“SLIAC EKS 


: A'pnrsy :["ATella of a and Tin), G. to concoct] 
a Want of Digeſtion, a Defect in the Stomach. | 


Ar RRIENS palpebram rectus [with Anatomy] a Muſcle 


on”. by: the Orbit of the Eye near the Entrance of the 
Optick Nerve which paſſes over the attollent Muſcle of 
the Eye, and at laſt is inſerted to the whole ſuperior Part 
of the upper Eye-lid ; the Uſe of it is to open it, L. 

- AesRIE/NT1A [in Medicine] aperient Medicines, Ape - 
ritives, ſuch as open the obſtructed Paſſages of the ſmall 
Veſſels, Glands and Pores, and by that Means promote a 
due Circulation of the contained Juices. 

Ar E'RIENT Seeds [ in Medicines ] are Graſs, Madder, 
Eryngo, — and Cammock, called the Leſſer, Smal- 
lage, Fennel, Aſparagus, Parſley and Butcher's Broom 
called the five greater, | 

Aet'kT | aperins, L.] open. * 

Ar E' RKTIO Portarum | in Aſtrology] i. e. an Opening of 
the Gates; ſome great and manifeſt Change of the Air, 
upon certain Meetings of Planets and Configurations, L. 

ArE'RTIONs ( | with Archite#s] are the Openings in 

Ar RKRTURES ( a Building; as Doors, Win ows, 
Chimneys,Stair-Caſes, Inlets or Outlets for Light and Smoke. 

Ap N [ apertura, L.] the Opening of an 

APERTION Thing, or a Hole cleft, in ſome Subje 


* otherwiſe ſolid or contiguous. 


Ar ERTO “RA Feudi | in Civil Law] the Loſs of a Feu- 
dal Tenure, by the Default af Iflue of him to whom the 
Fee was firſt given or granted, L. 

ArERTURA Tabularum, L | Law Term] the breaking up 
of a laſt Will and Teſtament, L. n 

A'?EKTURE | with Geometricians ] the Space left between 
two Lines, which mutually incline towards each other to 
form an Angle, 


AyERTURE | in Opticks ] the Hole next to the Object 
Glaſs of a Teleſcope or Microſcope, through which the 
Light and Image of the Object come into the Tube or 
Pipe, and are thence carried to the Eye; alfo that Part of 
the Object-glaſs it ſelf which covers the former, and is 
left pervious to the Rays. 

AeyE'TALOUs [of à priv. and Tiraxc, Gr. a Leaf] 
without the Leaves called Petala. - 

AeETALOUs Flowers [wich Florifls, &c.] ſuch as 
want the fine coloured Leaves called Petala ; theſe are 
reckoned imperfect Flowers, and are alſo called ſtamineous. 
 APpE'TALOUSNESss [ of @ priv. and 7{]antor, Gr. a Leaf] 
without Leaves, oy | 

PEX, the Top, Point, Vertex, Summit or upper- 
moſt Part of any Thing. . 

A'pEx Cin Geometry] the Top of a Cone, or any ſuch 
like Figure, ending in a ſharp Point. 

ArHEA'RESIS K Apaigzois of dt, Gr. J a taking 
away, a grammatical Figure that takes away a Letter or 
Syllable from the Beginning of a Word, as ruit for eruit. 

APHE'LION c *Aqnaior of Nb cps 

AerHE'LIUM and =-, the 
Sun, Gr.] a Name given by Aſtro- 
nomers to that Point of the Or- 
bit of the Earth or a Planet, in /_- 
which it is at the fartheſt Diſtance 
from the Sun that ir can be; thus a 
Planet A in the Figure, 1s in its 
utmoſt Diſtance: or Apbelion, S. 

Aentr'TtaA | with Aftrologers | the 
Name of the Planet, which they 
take to be the Giver or Diſpoſer of Life in a Nativity. 

ArHEK“TIcAL, pertaining to Apheta. 

ArHILANTHROF Y |. apbilamtbripia, L. c e h of 
& priv. g/Aos a Lover, and avSgwros a Man, Gr.] the contrary 
to the Love or Delight in Mankind; the firſt Approaches 
of Melancholy, when a Perſon firſt begins to diſlike Con- 


AeHOR1'STiCAL, pertaining to an Aphoriſi. 

' A'rHoRIsM [of "Azopioubs of epceico, Gr. to ſepa- 
rate] a Maxim, general Rule or Principle on any Art ot 
Science, eſpecially ſuch as are experienced for a Truth, or 
relates to Practice; or a brief Sentence, comprehending 
a great deal of Matter in a few Words 


ApHRoODis1'A [of *Agggi{ry, Venus] the Venereal In- 


tercourſes of both Sexes. | | 
ArHRODISI'A Phrenitis [ with Phyſicians] a violent and 


mad Love-Paſſion in Maids. | 
'Aveg3iomaxat, Gr.] Things that 
promote Venery or L | 


ArhRODISTAcAT, . . venus or Love. 
Ar HROPDIs S morbus, the Venereal Diſeaſe, L. 


ArnRO DNA Run {with Phyſicians] a dry Medicine 
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Wa 
made of an equal Part of Frankincenſe, Pomegranate, 
Meal and Scales of Braſs. | | 
ArHROGEDA [with Phyſicians] Milk beat into an en- 
tire Froth. 


A'eHRON [of &, Gr.] a ſort of Poppr: 8 | 
r. Aa 4ort 


APHROSCO'RODON | &pggoxogydon, 

large Garlick, L, 
PHRONITKON {| of «geo Froth, and vilgor, Gr, Nitre ] 

a kind of Nitre ſuppoſed by the Ancients to be 3 or 
ſubtileſt and lighteſt Part of it, emerging at the = 

A'rHONY: F Agel of a priv. and p Gr. the Voice] 
a Want of Voice. | F 

Ay HTT [&55ai of à priv. and , Gr. to 2 
the Thruſh, eipecially in Children; certain Wheals, Ul- 
cers or Pimples about the inward Parts of the Mouth, and 
other Parts. . 


ArHYXIA Cof &qts, Gr. to draw out] a Ceſſation of 


the Pulſe through the whole Body, being the higheſt De- 
gree of Swooning next to Death. | 4 

ArHTHARDOCITERS | of ada hg incorruptible, and 
Foxiw to think] &c, Hereticks who held that the Body of 
Feſus Chriſt was incorruptible and impaſſible. 

A'riary | apiarium of apis a Bee, L.] a Place where 
Bees are kept. 

Aria'sTKUM, Balm-gentle, Mint, L. 

A'piCEs of a Flower [ Botany 
on the Top of the Stamina, or fine Threads in the mid- 
dle of the Flower, which are uſually of a dark purple 
Colour, L. | 

Ar los, the Horſe-radith Root, L. 

Apis was a God of the Feoyptians. The Head of the 
Image is ſaid to be that of a Bull: Or, as ſome ſay, the 
whole, of the Image was that of a Bull, bearing upon 
his Hide fore particular Marks. | 

And the golden Calf, which the Vraelite made, is 
ſaid ro be the Image of this Idol Apis ; and the Manner 
of their worſhipping it- was much the ſame as was that of 
Apis, for they mig tily rejoiced, feaſted and danced round it. 

Some Hebrew Writers relate, that rhe Generation of 
thoſe that were fo profane as to worſhip this Image were 
ſtigmatized with yellow Beards. 

Ie greateſt — of the Egyptians were to the 
God 4pis. This Deity was to live a certain Number of 
Years, and at the Expiration of them, the Prieſts drown- 
ed him in the River Nile, and all the Inhabitants of the 
Land mourned and lamented for his Death till there was 
another Ox found that had the ſame Marks upon him, 
and then there was an univerſal Rejoycing all over the 
Country, expreſſed by all manner of Sports and Banquets, 

A“ PIs H. i of Apa, Sax. an Ape] given to mimick, ri- 
diculous. N 

A“ pIsRHNESS, Mimicalneſs, cc. 

A'piUM | Botany the Herb Parſley, L. 


ſmall Knobs growing 


off, a gramm mmatical Figure, in which the laſt Syllab le.or Letter 
of the Word' is I as vi de ns for vide ſus. | 


AepoOcRk1's1A [ of «> Toke pact, Gr. ] among Ph ficlans 
_ ApocRrt's1s _—_ a Y oihng or Ejetti n'of Sus 
perfluities out of the | | 


ArocRIs TIA“ RIUs . Anſwer, of a wo- 
xe4rouo to anſwer ] a 5 te, Commiſſary or Chancellor 
to a Biſhop, an Office firſt eſtabliſhed in the Time of n- 
fantine the Great. | | | 

ArocRoO/UsTiCKs [ aprorowſftica, L. ] Medicines which 
obſtruct the flowing of the Humours into any particular 
2 of the Body, and repel them that are beginning to 

ow. 

Apo'cRyPHa [ 9.4. hidden or dark, of &Toxpsnlau, 
Gy, to hide] certain Books of doubtful Authority, not re- 
ceived into the Canon of the Holy Scriptures, L. + 

A*'rOcRYPHAL [*AmToxpup@, Gr.] hidden, unknown, 
doubtful ; pertaining to thoſe Books or any others, whoſe 
Original is not known. | 

Apo'/cRYPHALNEssS [of aToxguprs, Gr. ] Hiddennefs, 
Myſteriouſneſs. 

Ar OY NON [| aToxuror, Gr. ] Dog's-bane. 

Ap oc ALIsM, See Apochyliſma. | 125 

AropACRLTICA [of anoJaxevw, Gr, to drop like 
Tears] Medicines which provoke Tears, L. 

Ar oD1'cTICAL | of Ax eννt, Or. to ſhew clearly] 
as Apodictical Argument or Syllogiſm, is a Demonſtration 
or clear convincing Proof of a Thing. 3 

Avopi'cTically [of a&ToSut:s, Gr.] by the Rhe- 
torical Figure Apodeixis. _ | 

Ayopi'ox1s [Axe lg, Gr. an Expulſion] an ex- 
pelling or drawing our, | 

Aropioxis [with Rhetoricians] a Figure when any 
Argument or Objection is rejected with any Indignation, as 
ablurd. 4 

Avzop1'xis LA sibi, Gr. ] an evident Demonſtra- 
tion or plain Proof. : 

Aro/pos1s[aT3Joos of dn and Jidht to reſtore, Gr.] 
a giving again, or 5 f | 

Aro Dosis [| with oricians | a Rhetorical Figure 
called Reddition, and is the Application or latter Part of 
a Similirude. | | 

ArOG RUM {["Amzoyaio of an from, and yan or 55 
the Earth, Gr.] that Part in the Orbit of the Sun er 
a Planet which is fartheft diftant from the-Earth. 

Mean ApoOGE's of the Epicycle | with green a 
Point where the Epicycle is cut above a Right-line 
drawn from the Center of it, to the Center of the Equant, 
— that Point of the Epicycle moſt remote from the 

arth. | a 

AroGER of the Equant [with Aſtronomers] is the 
fartheſt Diſtance of the Equant from the Earth, or the 
Point where the Equant is interſected by the Line of the 


r 
2. — * * * 
& 


Apſes, in the remoteſt Part of the Diameter. | 
Ar0'GRAPHA | aToygapor, Gr ] an Inventory of Goods, 
a Copy or Tranſcript of ſome Book or Writing, a Pattern 


or Draught. 
A'/rOLEPSY 


Ap iu M paluſtre | Botany Smallage, L. 
APLANES | *AmTaars, Gr. i. e ſettled, free from ram- 
bling] the fixed Stars, ſo called in Contradiſtinction to the 


Plancts. 


— 
— 


2 


A ww, * 


AeNOE'A LAmola, a want of Breath, frem à priv. and 
, Gr. to breath | an impairing, leſſening or utter Loſs 
of the Faculty of Breathing, at leaſt as to Senſe, as in 
Swoons, Cc. | : 

APOBATE'RION [of aTofanw to depart, Gr.] a fare- 
wel Speech or Poem, upon a Perſon's going out of his own 
Country, or ſome other Place, where he had been kindly 
entertained, 

APOCALYPSE [ A'Tordtavblis of anoraxtn]u, to reveal 
or diſcover ] a Revelation or Viſion, the Name of a Book 
in the Need 7 eftament. | | | 

ArocaLly'pT:ical | eToraaut]zes, Gr.] Pertaining to 
a Revelation, Viſion, &c. | * 

APoCcALY'erically [of &Trotaaunlines, Gr.] by 
Way of Revelation. ; 


APOCAPNI'SMOs | of &7 and xa, Gr. Smoak ] 


Fumigation. | 5 80 | 
ApOCHA'THARSIS [*AmToxa Sapois, Gr.] a purging 

both upwards and downwards. | | 
ApOCHYLI'SMA [of en) and wyuaropes, Gr.] any 


Juice boiled or thickened with Honey or Sugar, into a 
| ſort of a hard Conſiſtence. It has other Names, as Rob, 
. Rohob and Succago. | 

 Apocrta'sM | «Toadoun 


Gr. ] a breaking off or aſunder, the breaking of any Part 


of the Body. . 
BE... > o'METRY [of &7> and ele, Gr, to meaſure] 
Art of meaſuring Things at a Diſtance. 


of Hereticks who denied that Feſus Chri 


of «&Toxxam, to break off, 


[ Apolepſia, L. of *AmToxeiz, Gr. a receiv- 
ing or recovering] an intercepting or preventing. 
Arol EPs [in Medicine] a Stoppage in the Courſe of 
the Blood or Animal Spirits. | 
' ArOLLINA'RIANS #[ fo called of Apollinaris of Laodicea 
APOLLINA'RISTS 8 their Leader ] an ancient Se& 
f aſſumed true 
Fleſh; but a ſtrange kind of Fleſh, which they fancied 
exiſted from all Eternity. | 128 | | 
APOLLINARIAN Games | with the Romans ] ſolemn 
Games held annually in Honour of Apollo, on account of 
a Shower of Darts and Arrows that (as the Tradition 
goes) fell on their Enemies, who ſuddenly invaded them, 
at the firſt Celebration of theſe Games, and by this Means 
the Romans being Victors, ſoon returned to their Sports. 
ApoLLo | according to the Poets ] was the Son of upiter 
and Latona, born in the Ifland Delos, which lay under 
Water, floating in the Ægean Sea: uno being enraged at 
her Husband's Amours, had covenanted with the Earth to 
allow Ino no other Place; but Neptune out of Pity raiſed 
it up and fixed it. When Apollo came of Age, remembering 
to what Shifts and Extremities the Serpent Python had put 
his Mother, he ſlew him. After this, Apollo begat AÆſcu- 
lapius who reſtored H ippolytus to Life, for which PFupiter 
ſtruck him with a Thunder-bolt. Apollo, becauſe he could 
not be revenged of Jupiter himſelf, flew the Cyclops that 


made the Thunder-bolt, for which Fupiter being incenſed, 
 . . baniſhed him out of Heaven, and deprived him of the 
Ardg'cors ["AmToxonn of agoxunlc to cut off] a cutting Privileges of his Divinity for a Time: Upon which he 
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entered himſelf into the Service of Aue, King of Theſ- 
ſaly, and was his Shepherd, and thence came to be eſteemed 
the God of Shepherds. Afterwards falling under another 


Misfortuuc, by accidentally killing his Boy Tyacintbs, he 0 petroſum. 


fled to Tyoy, and there meeting with Neptune, under the 
like Misfortune, they aſſiſted Laomedon in building his City, 
who having perfidiouſl denied them the Reward of their 
Labours, Neptune in Revenge almoſt drowned the City, 
and Apollo ſent a Peſtilence among the People. But at length 
Apollo re- aſſum d his Divinity, and became one of the moſt 
noted of all the Gods, not only by the great Number of 


Oracles he is ſaid to have given in ſeveral Farts of the 


World, but alſo by the ſeveral Functions attributed to 
him. See Delphos, Cortina, Tripos. | | 
Apollo was one of the moſt genteel of the Heathen Gods, 
of whom they do not relate ſuch filthy Stories as of the 
other. They make him the God of Wiſdom, Phyſick, 
Muſick, Learning, &c. | 
The Ancients repreſented him as a young Man, without 
a Beard, and Rays of Light about his Head, having in 
one Hand a Harp and three Graces, and in the other a 
Shield and Arrows. | 
He was alſo repreſented with long curled yellow Hair, 
crown'd with Laurel, in a purple Robe, a filver Bow in 
his Hand, placed on a Throne of Emeralds. 
Aro'LLYoN [*AmTowver of dn and awww, Gr. to de- 
ſtroy] a Deſtroyer, a Scripture Name for the Devil. 
Aroroo E TIC AL @ [ AmTox94ines, Gr. ] pertaining to 
ArpoOLOGE'TICK an Apology or Excuſe, or to 
any Thing that is ſaid or written by Way of Excuſe. 
ArOLOGE'TICALLY [of d,, Gr. ] by Way 
of Apology. 
APO'LOGER 0 


25 [apologus, L. of dToriyiw, Gr ] one 
PO LOGIST 


who makes an Apology. 


To ArOTOGIZ I [of apoliogizare, L. of aroMoyiouct, Gr.] 


to excuſe, or make a Defence for a Thing done. 

ArOoL OUR LAN of &moriyw, to utter, Gr.] a 
Moral, an inſtructive Fable or a feigned Relation intended 
to reform and amend the Manners. 

ArO“LOGWYW [*Amoxoyia of &roxoyew, Gr.] to reject, 
not to admit, to reject a Moral Fable, or a feigned Re- 
lation intended to reform Manners. 

Apo'LUsIs [,, Gr.] the Excluſion of any 
Thing, as of the Birth, the Fæces or the like; a kind of 
Relaxation, by Means of which the whole is debilitated, 

APOMECO'METRY [of c and wt)esw, Gr, to mea 
ſuce ] an Art ſhewing how to meaſure Things at a Di- 
Rance, or to find how far they are off from us. 

AeoONEU'ROs1s b 'ATorevewo:'s, Gr.] an Enervatien. 

AroxRUROSISs [with Anatomifts, L.] the ſpreading 
or extending of a Nerve or Fendon breadth-wiſe, after 
the Manner of a Membrane. | 

Aro'eHAs1s [*Amoqaois of d Topaurw, Or. ] a Rhetori- 
cal Figure, whereby the Orator ſeems to wave what he 
would plainly inſinuate, as, I will not act againſt you with 
the ut moſt Rigor. | 

APOPHO'RETA [| &Togoenla off aTopiep, Gr. to bear 
away | Preſents anciently made at Feaſts to be carried 
away by the Gueſts, 

AroOPHLE'GMATICK Medicine )[ of & Toatyualllar, to 
- APOPHLE'GMATI5MsS y purge the Head of 
Phlegm ] Medicines to be chewed that have the Faculty 
to purge the Head and Brain of cold Phlegmatick Hu- 
mours by the Noſe, Mouth, &c. 

Apo'pHTHEGM [*AmT995:3us of aTtowgdtypalitcur, Gr. 
or nd and gdzy your Gr. to pronounce] a ſhort 

pretty inſtructive Sentence; eſpecially of ſome eminent and 
grave Perſon. * 

Aro'pHTHORA L Avr of d re νο, Gr. to cor- 
rupt J an Abortion, the bringing forth a Child putrified in 

e Womb. 

ArornyGe/l «Toy, Gr.] a Flight or Eſcape, 

APOPHYGE Architecture] that Part of a Column where 


and is a Protuberance commonly at the End of a Bone; 
but this Apophyge originally was really no more than the 
Ring or Ferril anciently faſtened at the Extremities of 
| Wooden Pillars, to keep them from ſplitting, and which 
afterwards was imitated in Stone-work. e 


ApO'PHvys51s ["Aniquois of an) from, and qiois Na- 


ture, Gr. ] a Proceſs or Part of a Bone growing out be- 
3 its Surface, alſo a Knob in a Bone, made by the 
e- being lengthened. 3 | 

 _, APO PHYsRs Mammillares [ Anatomy] are the Bepin- 

nings of rhe Olfactory Nerves, as far as the Os — 
where they divide into ſmall Fibres which paſs through 


.) 


' thoſe Bones, 
the Noſe. 
AropuyYs1s ma 
AepoPHYsIS maſtoi 


Orator, as in a Pa 


: a Revolter from 
it begins to fpring out of its Baſe, and ſhoot upwards, 


AFP» 


and ſpread throughout the upper Part of 
mmulavis ? [Anatomy] one. bf the ex+ 


s 


ternal Eminences of the 


ApoOPLE oth hp) [of & , Gr.] pertaining to 

ArorPLEKcrick or ſubject to the A poplexy. 

. A'rOPLEXY 8 of & Tron ir1]uv, to ſrike or 
aſtoniſh] a Diſeaſe which is a ſudden Privation of all the 
Senſes, and ſenſible Motions of the Body, thoſe of the 
Heart and Lungs being excepted, and is attended with a 
Depravation of the principal Faculties of the Soul, by 
Reaſon that the Paſſages of the Brain are ſtopt, and the 
Courte of the Animal Spirits hindered, | 


A'rORE { *AmTop9y of à privat. and 26 e a Paſ- 
Apo RIM RN ſage, Gr.] a Problem in the Mathema- 
A'?ORON ticks which, though it is not impoſ- 


ſible, is nevertheleſs very difficult to be reſolved, and has 
not actually been reſolved, ſuch as the ſquaring of the 
Cucle, &c. 


Aeor1'a [& ela, Gr.] an intricate Buſineſs, Perplexi- 


ty of Mind, Doubtfulneſs. 


AroR1a | with Rhetoricians ] a Figure where the Orator 
is at a ſtand what to do, as, Pall I ſpeak out, or be ſilent ? 

APOR1IA'RE | Old Records | To be brought to Pover- 
ty, alſo to ſhun or avoid. | 

AroORRHO'E [of d roßßlo, Gr. to flow out or 

APORRHOES down jſulphureous Effluvia's or Ex- 
halations, which are ſent forth from the Earth and ſub- 
terraneous Bodies. | | 

APORRHOE [with Phyſicians] a ſteaming out of Vapours 
thro” the Pores of the Body. <- 

ArORRHOE [with Afrotogers) a Term uſed of the 
Moon, when ſhe ſeparares from one Planet and applies 
to another. | | 

AroscaA's1s [of dd and gatw, Gr. to ſcarify] a 
flight Wound in the Skin. | 

APO5SCEPARN1I'SMUs [of &x> and oxerapriopos, of 
oxeTarr/Co, to ſtrike with a Hatcher, Gr.] a Sort of Frac- 
_ - breaking of the Scull, when ſome Part is apparent- 

raiſed. 

— OOO! sis [*AToownyors of groolwndwu, to hold 
one's peace, Gr.] Reticency. 

APOSIOPEs1s Ln Rbetoricians] a Figure when the 

10n, leaves out ſome Word or Part of 
a Sentence, or breaks off in a Diſcourſe, but nevertheleſs 
ſo that he may be underſtood what he meant, 

AroOSPHACE'L1s Lof d and ogaxia®r, Gr. ] a 
Mortification, 

AposPHARNI'pos1s ['Amoogaear.Suois, Gr.] a Pu- 
niſhment inflicted by the Greeks on Adulterers, by thruſt- 
ing a Horſe-Radiſh Root up the Anus. > 

Arpo'sTaAcy [*AmTosaoia of agisapar, to depart, or 
G,, Gr.] a reyolting or falling away from the true 
Religion, Sc. | | 

ArOsPA'SMA I Gr.] Part of a Thing 
drawn or pulled off, L. 

Arospa'sMA | with Surgeons 


the drawing of one 


Part from another, which naturally ſtuck to it; as when 


the Skin is ſeparated from a Membrane; a Membrane from 
a Muſcle, one Muſcle from another, Ec. 

APosTA'RE Leges [Old Latin Records] wilfully 

APOSTATA'RE oy to tranſgreſs or break the 
Laws, L. 

Apo'sTAs1s | am:5eois of api, to revolt or fly 
off, Gr.] an Abſceſs; alſo ſome Fractures of the Bones 
where the Parts break off. 9 5 | 
Aros r ATA capiendo, a Writ which in ancient Times 
lay againſt one, who having entered into and made a 
Profeſſion of ſome religious Gider broke -out again, and 
rambled about contrary to the Rules of that Order. 

Aeo'sSTATE $44 af of d rosa, Gr. to depart from] 

cligion. 

AFGOr e [ of apoſtata, L. of &rosa1ys, Gr. J 
after the Manner of an Apoſtate. 

To-Aro'sTATIZE 9 L. of &nosaw, Gr.] 
to deſert or abandon the true Religion. 


AP OSTRMA/ [of dno5iua of & Hg, , Gr. to de- 
Ar OST EME part] a Preter-natural Tumour of 
Ar os“ TME Y dwelling, cauſed by a corrupt Mat- 


ter collected together in any Part of the Body commonly 
called an Impoſtbume. | 2 Be 


* 


Ar0'STLE [*'ATo5%a@ of d vos, Gr. to ſend on an 


S Errand] a Perſqn ſent as a Meſſenger or Ambaſſador, or 
Diſciple of 5 eſun Gbrifl, commiſſioned 6 him to preach 
A 


the 


Parts of the 
PO'STLESHIP 
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ſpel, and propagate it in ſeveral 
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85 to turn away from] a Fi 


A: 6'sr1in5snie ? [Apofolatur, L.] the Office, Dignity, 
Aro'sTOLATE Y or iniſtry o an Apoſtle. 
ArosTO'LICALT [Arsen, Or.” ſomething that 
Ayo'sToOLIiek S belongs to Apoſtles, or deſcends 
from them. * 

AFosTO'LICALL v [apoſtoliquement,F. of Ads, Gr.] 
after the Manner of an Apoſtle. 8 EGS. 6 

ArosroLIcALN ESS, the being of Apoſtolical Ap- 
pointment. , | | 2 

AposToLo'RUM unguentum [ with Phyſicians] an Oint- 
ment ſo named, becauſe it conſiſts of twelve Drugs, ac- 
cording to the Number of the Apoſtles. : 

Apo'sTROPHE [Axen a turning away, of a To5pi- 
igure in Rhetorick whereby the 

rator in an extraordinary Commotion turns his Diſcourſe 
from the Audience, and dire&s it to ſome other Perſon or 
Thing. In this Things animate or inanimate may be ad- 
dreſ'd unto, as if ſenſible; Perſons abſent as well as preſent 
may be appeal 'd to, as if they were preſent. 
 AeosTtROPH r'[ with Grammarians] an Accent or Mark 
that ſhews there is a Vowel cut off, and is expreſſed thus 
(*) and ſer at the Head of the Letter, as ev' for even. 

Apo'sYRMA [ « mcorpua of &Toovep, Gr.] that which 
is drawn, ſhaved or parcd off, 

Aro'sYRMA [ with Surgeons] a Shaving. of the Skin or 
of a Bone. | 

AeoTA'CTIT EY [of &nordorw or «mori Th I re- 

AeoTA'cTICI noutice, Gr.] A Sect, who ancieut- 
ly affected to follow the Evangelical Counſels of Poverty, 
and the Examples of the Apoſtles and primitive Chriſtians, 
by renouncing all their Effects and Poſſeſſions. 

ArorELE“ M | Apoteleſma, L. of *Amorexioua, Gr.] a 
Declaration of the Signification of the Stars in a Nativity; 
a Calculation of a Nativity. 

APOTELESMA'TICKSs [| Apoteleſmatici, L. of Axorexze- 
parino of re, Gr. to perfect] Mathematicians who 
calculate Nativities by the Stars, and hold all Things ſub- 
ject to the Power of the Planets, 

APO'THECARY [of Ke a Shop, Gr. ] one who 
practiſes Pharmacy, or that Part of Phyfick which conſiſts 
in the Preparation and Compoſition of Medicines. 

AeOTH=RE'OS1s | #7034, Gr. ] or a Conſecration of 
Emperors, - the Manner of their performing which was 
as follows : When the Body of an Emperor had been bu- 
ried according to the Cuſtom, his Effigies of Wax was 
ng at the Entry of the Palace, upon a large Bed of 

Ivory, ſumptuouſly adorn'd, and the e. viſited it 
for ſeven Days, treating it, as if it had been alive in a Fit 
of Sickneſs. In the mean while all the Senate and Nobi- 
lity of Rome were preſent in Mourning Habits. After the 
Expiration of theſe ſeven Days, he was held for dead, and 
then they removed him to a publick Place, where the 
Magiſtrates quitted their Offices. | 

There the new Emperor aſcended upon - a high Pulpit 
call'd Roftra, becauſe it was adorn'd with the Sterns of 
Ships taken from the Enemies in Sea fights; and thence 
he made a Funeral Oration in Praiſe of the Deceaſed. 

When this was ended, they carried the Image df the 
deceaſed Emperor out of the City to the Field of Mars, 
where there was erected a ftately Pile of aromatick Wood 
to burn it; the Roman Gentry $4 1h rid round the Pile 
ſeveral times in Order, the new Emperor with a Torch 
ſet Fire to the Pile of Wood: And then an Eagle was let 
fly from the Top of it, which was imagin'd to carry the 


Soul of this new God into Heaven : When an Empreſs 


wt thus burnt, they let fly an Eaglet inſtead of an Ea- 
— | 

APOTHEOs1s, of an Emperor, was hieroglyphically 
reprefented on a Medal, by an Eagle aſcending up to 
Heaven our of the Flame of their Funeral Pile. 


APOTHE'RAPY [ Apotberapia, L. of *AxzoSteanea, Gr.] 


that Part of Phyſick, that cures or prevents Wearineſs from 
too much Labour, 


AeoO'THEs1s [of «75 and ir, Gr 
u, Gr. to place] the 
Reduction of a diſlocated Bone. ; 29 
, 1 » 7 
Ar oro E L Axor, of dr, Gr. to cut off ] 
A Cutting off or away. | | | 
B Ap OTOME qo Mathematicks] is the Re- 
miaainder or Difference of two incommenſurable 
Quantities, an irrational Reſidue as DC, when 
from a rational Line BD, call'd b, you cut off a 
rational Part BC, call'd e, only commenſurable 
in Power to the whole Line B N 


tc 


* 


49. TP 

Apotome ['in Muſick | the Difference between the greater 
and leſſer Semitones or the Part of a Whole Tone which 
_. remains, when a greater 9emitone is taken from ir. 


A P 


A roZRM ems of & cot to grow hot or boil; 
gr.] a Phyſical Decoftion, a Diet-drink made of Roots, 
Herbs, Woods, Barks, Flowers, Seeds, &c, 
To ArrA“LER [of appalir, F.] to daunt, aſtoniſh or diſ- 
courage, 0. 4 1 | 

Argea'LEMENT, Conſternation, Aﬀoniſhment. 
 Arpa'NAGE, ſee Appennage, + _ oF, 

ArrARA'TUs,..a formal Preparation for ſome Action, 


* 


tion, &c, 1 e | 

 AePARATUS alſo is uſed to ſignify the Utenſils per- 
taining to a Machine, as the Apparatus of a Microſcope, 
Air- Pump, &c. | | | "OT LE 

APPARATUS [ with Snrgeons] the Bandages, Medica- 
ments and Dreſſings of a Part. | 

ApPARA'TUs mRjor and minor [with Lithotomifts ] the 
greater and leſſer Preparation, two different Methods of 
cutting ſor the Stone, L. 

High ApPARATUs [ with Litbotomifts] is performed by 
making an Inciſion aboye the Groin along the Linea alba 
into the Fund of the Bladder ; and thro': that they ex- 
tract the Stone. . 

The Small or Low Apparatus, is performed by thruſt- 
ing the two Fore-fingers up the Fundament till they touch 
or come againſt the Stone, and with them drive it to the 
Neck of the Bladder, and extract it from thence, thro' an 
Inciſion in the Perinaum, 

ApeA'REL | of appareil, F.] Clothing, Raiment, Ha- 
bit. 

APPAREL of a Ship, the Tackle, Sails, Rigging, ec. 

APPA'RENT | apparevs, L. that appears, viſible, plain, 
manifeſt. 

APA RENT Heir, one whoſe Title is clear beyond 
Diſpute or Contradiction. 4 

APA RENT Conjunttion r. is when the right 
Line ſuppoſed to be drawn thro* the Centers of two Planets 
does not paſs thro* the Center of the Earth, but thro 


the Spettator's Eye. 


AePA'KENT Declination, ſee Declination. 

APPARENT Horizon [ Aſtronomy | is that great Circle 
which limits our Sight; or that Place where the Heavens 
and Earth ſeem to us to meet. | 

APPARENT Place of an Object [in Opticks] is that 
which appears when ſeen thro' one or more Glaſſes, and 
diſters from the real Place, being occaliged by the various 
RefraCtions of the Rays. i 

ArrAREFNT Place of a Planet or Star [with Aftronomers ] 
is the viſible Place of it, or that Point of the Heaven in 
which it ſeems to be, by the right Line which proceeds 
from the Eye to it. 

Ar?AaA'RENT Colours [according to the old natural Phi- 
loſophy ] thoſe Colours that are often ſeen in Clouds, before 
the Riſing or after the Setting of the Sun; or thoſe in 


the Rainbow, Cc. But theſe they will not allow to be 


true Colours, becauſe they are not permanent or laſting. 
Theſe are called alſo emphatical Colours. 

p ArPA'RENTNESS [apparent ia, L.] Plainneſs to be 
een. 

AepAR1'TION, an Appearing; the Appcaring of a 
Spirit, a Ghoſt, or 38 : > DP 

APPARITION | with Aſtronomers.) is the —_—_— vi- 
ſible of a Star or other Luminary which before was hid. 

AeeA'kITORS / [in the 'Sp:ritual Court] Meſſengers 

AepPA'RATORS Y Who cite Perſons to >; ar. 

Ar PARITOR [in the Univerfity] a fort of Beedle, who 
carries the Mace before the Maſters, Faculties, &c. 
APA RLEMENT | in Common Law | Likelihood, Like- 
neſs or Reſemblance, as Apparlement of War. | 
Ar ARURA | Old Records] Furniture and Imple- 
m—_ 7. 

AePARU'RA Carruccarum [Old Lau] Plough-tackle, 
all manner of Implements belonging to a Plough, L. 

To ArPEKAch, the ſame as to impeach, 7. e. to accuſe 
one of any Crime, 

ArPE AL [of appeZatio, L. whence appel, F.] the re- 
moving a Cauſe from an inferior Judge or Court to a ſupe- 
rior, in order to rectify ſomething amiſs in a Sentence 

a'd by an inferior Judge it is alſo an Accuſation or 
5 of the Crime of any Perſon; particularly the 
accuſing of a Murderer by a Perſon who is intereſted in 
the Party murthered. 5 «1 


ArrEAL by Bill ſin Law] is where a Man of himſelf 


ves up his Accuſation in Writing, offering to undergo the 
8 of appealing the Perſon therein named. | 

Ar RAL by Writ [in Law] is when a Writ is purcha- 
ſed our of Chancery by one to another, to the Intent he 


LY 


ſolemn or publick; as the Apparatus of a Corona- 


appeal hid Pon of ome Pelony committed by him, 


* 
Aa 


9 


Pledges that he ſhall do it. | 
NEL Maybem [Law Term] the accuſing of one 
who hath maimed another 55 
To 5 RAR [ appellare, L.] to make ſuch App , to 
ſubmit one's Caſe: to a particular Court, Perſon, So. 

To ArrRA /R [apparere, L.] to be in Sight, to ſhew 
one's ſelf, to be ready at hand; alſo to make a Shew or 
Figure; to look, to ſeem. : : 

ArpBA'RANCE [ apparentia, L.] the exterior Surface 

of a Thing; or that which firſt ſtrikes the Senſe or the Ima- 
gination. ö : 
© APPEARANCE [in proſpect ive] is the 1 of 
a Figure, Body or the like Object, upon the perſpettive 
Plain 


ApPRARANCE [in Law] is the Defendant's engaging 
to anſwer to a Cauſe or Action enter'd againſt him in tome 
Court of Judicature. 

AePEARANCEs [ with Aſtronomers] are more uſually 
call'd Phanomena. | 

To ſave APPEATRANC ES, is ſeemingly to diſcharge 
one's Duty, or to acquit himſelf of the Formalities or 
Externals of it, ſo as to ſave his Character and avoid giving 
Offence or Scandal. | 

To AreeRa'ss [ of appaiſer, F.] ny or qualify, 
to allay or aſſwage; to calm, to ſuppreſs. 

p Ar PEA“s ABLE [of appaiſer, Fr. 
ed. 

ApPEA“sABLEN ESS, Capableneſꝭ of being pacified. 

AepE'LLANT {in Law] he or ſhe that brings an A 

againſt another; called alſo Appellour and Approver. 

ArPELLA'TION, the naming or calling any thing by a 

icular Name ; a Term, a Name, a Title. | 
© Aeex'LLATIVE, or @ | with Grammarians] a com- 

Nown AP ELLATiIvE & mon Name, or a Name 
which is proper and applicable to all Things of that 
kind, in oppoſition to a proper Name which belongs on- 
ly to an individual, | 

AePE'LLATIVELY [of appellatif, F. appellativus, L. 
by way of Appellation. 'F, 


that may be paci- 


AregLLE'E, one who is appealed againſt or accuſed. 
AreRfLLou's ? [in Old Law] one who having con- 
ArpE'LLANT Y feſsd a Crime appeals, i. e. accuſes 


others who were his Accomplices. 
To ArPE'“ND 1 2. L.] to hang up or to. 
Ar PEN DAG E | of appendo, L.] any thing which being 
conſidered as leſs principal is added to another. 
ArPE'N DAN T [| appendens, L.) hanging to. 
ArPRNDANT (in Law] a Thing which by Preſcription 
depends on or belongs to another that is principal ; as an 
Hoſpital may be appendant to a Manour, &. 
ArPE'NDED Remedies | in Medicine] are ſuch as are 
outwardly applied by hanging about the Neck. 
AeeENDICULA, alittle Appendix, L. 
AePENDI'CULA Permiformis [ Anatomy] the * — 
ccum, or Blind Gut, fo called on account of its igure 
and* Situation ; becauſe in ſome Creatures it hangs down 
like a Worm, and is not filled with Ordure as the others 
are. p 
APPENDI'TIA [ ancient Deeds] the Appendages or A 
purtenances of 1 on 6 We A 
AePeE'NDIX, a Thing acceſſory to or dependent on 
another. It is 7 pally uſed in Matters 2 
for an additional Diſcourſe placed at the End of a Book 
or Treatiſe, either to explain” ſome Things or to draw 
Concluſions therefrom. 1 
APPENDIX [with Anatomifts | a Part which is in ſome 
Meaſure detach d from another Part to which it adheres. 
Ares” — [ the Fortune, or Portion which a So- 
Aerpa'NNaGe4 veraign Prince gives to his younger 
Son or Children. The younger Sons of - England have no 
certain Appennages, but only what the King is pleaſed to 
beſtow upon them ; but in France the King's ounger 
Sons have (by virtue of the Law of Appannage) Duchies, 
unties or Baronies granted to them and their Heirs, the 
Reverſion reſerved to the Crown, and all Matters of Rega- 
lity, as Coinage, levying Taxes, Sc. Fr. | 
Hep ENS A, Things hanged 1 or weighed out, L. 
a 


\PPENSA | with Phyſicians | the ſame as Periapta 
Things banged about the Neck of diſeaſed A to 
cure ſome Diſtempers. by 7 


. b TOM Records] the Payment of Money at 


or by Weight. 


eprong Impriſeament, an Action of wrong 


| | - 1 WM. 3 t | | | | 
# * | \ 5 P 
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| 3 [appartenir, F. of ad and pertines 11 
to | 1 


to have a upon, to 
Aren'RTINANCES £ L. J 

_ Arev/kTiNANCES $ Things both al. % 

belonging to another as their Principal, a8 Court- 


rds ins, Se. to an Houſe ; and incorporea real Li- 
— and Services of Tenants. ; a | * 
A'rPETZNeY [appetentia, of appetere, L.] carneſt De- 
ſire, great 22 — 4% L. 4 TOR. 0 2 
AeeR'TIBLE [ appetibi | which may . 
red, deſirable. eee whit 
Aypr'TIBLENESsS [ of appetibilis, L.] Worthineſs to be 


A' PRTIT R [ appetitus of appeto, L.] the Affection of 
the Mind, by which we are incited to any thing; inor- 
dinate Deſire, Luſt ; alſo the Deſire of Nouriſhment or 
a Stomach to Victuals. | | 

Arrzrirx [by Philoſophers] is defined a Deſire of 
enjoying ſomething wanted, or a r nee; 4 in the En- 
joyment of a Thing preſent, It is diſtinguiſh'd into vo- 
luntary _ natural. 4 : 

Natura 2 [with Schoolmen] is the Wil 

Voluntary APPETITE 5 itſelf acting under a compe- 
tent Knowledge or Information of the Matter in hand, 
as the Deſire of Happineſs. | | | 

Natural ApPpRTITER | with Schoolmen] a ſort of Inftin&, 


whereby we are mechanichally puſhed on to conſult our 


own Preſervation. 
AprRTI/TIoN, an earneſt Deſire, or eager Purſuit after. 
Ar RTITTIVE, of or belonging to the Appetite. 
ArenTi rus Caninus | with ſo] an inordinate, 
extravagant Hunger to the — of a Diſeaſe, ſo that 
Perſons devour every thing like 
To AepLav'p 194523 L.] to commend highly, 
as it were, with clapping of Hands; to approve well of any 
thing done. 
ArPLAv's Ek CLapplauſus, L.] A Clapping of Hands as 
a Sign ef Joy or Congratulation ; publick Praiſe, great 
1 ener ; ] # 8 4 
APPLE [Apple, Sax. | Botanifts give the Name o 
ple not only ” he Fruit of the A or tree; but alſo bo 
all ſorts of Fruit, as well of Herbs as Trees, that are 
round. | 


A'eeLt of Love [with Botanifts] an Herb or Plant, a 


kind of Nightſhade. | | 

AePLIABLE 5 [applicabilis, L.] that may be applied, 

A'ePLiCABLE that has relation to, conformable, 

A'epLicaTE | with gaqaage; 1, is a right Line 
drawn acroſs a Curve, ſo as to biſſe& the Diameter. In 
a Conick Section it is called the Ordinate or Semi-ordinate. 

A'ePLICATE Ordinate | Conick Sections] is a right Line 
applicd at right Angles to the Axis of a Conick Section 
and bounded by the Curve. | 

AepeLica'TiION, the AQ of applying one thing to 
another, by approaching or bringing them together ; al- 
ſo rhe * 4 an Addreſs to a Perſon; alſo Attention 
of Mind, Diligence, Study. 

AeeLica'Tion | with Divines] is uſed for the Act 
whereby our Saviour transfers or makes over to us what he 
had purchaſed by the Sanctity of his Life and Death. 

APPLICATION Aftrolgy) the approaching of two Pla- 
nets towards each other. | 

AveeLica'tion [with Geometricians] is ſometimes uſed 
8 E ; of 0 1 * 

o ApeLy'[ applicare, L. ] to put, ſet, or lay one Thi 
to another; £ — e Recourſe = a beatles os Thing 
alſo to take to, or give one's ſelf up to; alſo to beftow 
upon ſome Uſes, | | 8 

To AprIy [by Geometricians] is uſed in ſeveral Senſes; 
to fit Quantities, the Areas of which are equal; but the 


Figures different, fo that they ſhall conform one to another. 


Again . 

o ArrI v is uſed for to transfer or inſcribe a Line 
given into a Circle or any other Figure, ſo that it may be 
fitted or accommodated there, as that its Extremities may 


touch the Circle. + : 
Te AvypLy [with Geometrici an-] is uſed to experts Di- 
viſion, and thus they ſay, . Applica 8 ad 24, when they 


would haye 24 diyided by $, And alſo, 
April x is uſed for to multiply by the ſame Writers. 
Thus they ſay, duc 8 in 12, when vod have 12 
multiplied by 8. 8 | 

AePODIA 


order ; 8 fer @ Tak ; alſo to deteamioe or def. ., 


4 RE [Old rd] 10 lean on or prop up any | 
I enero [ of appointer, F.] to commiſſonate or 5 


Wu 
„ 


4 


f % 
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* * 


ArrornrER Lin France] a Foot Soldier, who for his 
long Service and ſingular Bravery, not only receives more 
Pay than private Centinels, but ſtands fair for Promotion. 

ApPOI'NTMENT [of appointement, Fr.] the At 4 

given by Princes and Noblemen to Perſons of Merit 
to retain them in their Service, f | 

Arpo'xNzRe [Ol Records | to pledge or pawn. 

To Ar ORT [ apportare, L. ] to bring or carry to. 

ArroKTIox [of ad, d mut. in p, and portio, L. to 
proportion, to divide into convenient Portions or Lots. 
Law Term. | | 

AePO'RTIONMENT [ apportionamentum, Law Lat.] A 
Dividing of Rent into two Parts or Portions, according 
as the Land whence it iſſues is divided among two or more: 
Thus if a Man have Rent Service iſſuing out of Land, and 
he purchaſes Part of the Land, the Rent ſhall be appor- 
tioned according to the Value of the Land. 

Aero'/rRTUM [Old Records] a Corrody or Penſion allow- 
ed out of a Religious Houſe ; alſo the Revenue, Gain or 
Profit which a Thing brings unto its Owner. | 

Arpo's AL of Sheriffs, is the Charging them with Money 
received upon their Account in the Exchequer, 

To Arpo'sn [| appoſitum,. L. ſup. to put to. 

A/eposITE [| appoſitus, L. ] well appointed, pat, or 
what is ſaid or done to the purpoſe 

Aerpos1'T1ON, a Putting to or Applying, a Laying a 
Thing by the Side of another, L. 

ApPOS TT TTON & Grammar | is the m_ two or more 
Subſtantives together in the ſame Caſe, and without any 
Conjunction Copulate between them 

APpPOsSITION | with Philoſophers ] an Addition of Mat- 
ter to any Body outwardly ; but it is uſually applied to 
the Encreaſe of Bodies witheut Life; and is call'd alſo 
Accretion, and juxta Poſition. 


2 1TNESs | of appoſitus, L.] Fitneſs for the Pur- 


8 an Order or Aſſignation; alſo a Penſion or Sa- 
ary 


e. 
e AreRa1r'ss [probably of ad and pretium, L. a 
Price, or of ah precier, F.] to value, rate, or ſet a Price 
on Goods. ; 

APPRA1'SER, a Valuer of Goods. 

AeePRat'sEMENT, the Valuation of any ng 

To A'epREHEND [ apprebendere, L.] to lay hold of, 
ſeize or arreſt; to conceive, comprehend or underſtand ; 
to ſuſpect or fear. 

AePREHE'/NSION, a Seizing, Sc. alſo Perception, 
Conception, Underſtanding ; alſo Suſpicion, Fear. 

APPREHE'NSION | with — the firſt Idea which 
the Mind forms of any thing abſtractly of its particular 
Qualities. 

AePREHE/NSIVE, quick of Apprehenſion, ſenſible. 

ArPREHENSIVENESsS [of apprebenſivus, L.] Apt- 
neſs to apprehend, Senſibleneſß. 

APPRE'NDRE in Ancient Law Books] A Fes or Profit 
to be taken or received. 

APPRENTICE | apprentiſſe, F. probably of apprehendere, 
L. to learn] a Youth who is bound by Indenture, &c. 


to ſerve a Perſon for a Term of Years, to learn his or 


her Art and Myſtery. 
AepK®ENTICESHIP, the Time of an Apprentice's Ser- 
vice. ; a | 
a To A*'pricaTE [apricari, L.] to ſet abroad in the 
un. | 


To ApPROA“CEH [ of approcher, F.] to draw nigh to, or 


APPROA'CHABLE, that may be come near to. 
APPROA'CHABLENESSs [| of approcher, F.] Eaſineſs of 
being approached. _ | | 
ArPROA“CHES [in Fortification] the ſeveral Works 
made by the Beſiegers for advancing or getting nearer to a 
Fortreſs or beſieged Place. | 4 
AeeROBA'T1ON, an Approving or Liking, T. | 
To AeeRo'ePERATE | approperatum, L. ] to come nigh 
to, to approach. | 
APPROPRIA'RE commu nam in Law] ſignifies to diſ- 


common, i. e. to ſeparate or incloſe any parcel of Land, 
which before was common. | 


Manour within the Extent and Liberty of ſuch an - 
NOUuTr. 


APPROPRIATE 5 [ appropriatus, "X 1 by 


| AepRO'PRIATED $S Philoſophers of ſomething whic 
is indeed common to ſeveral ; yet in ſome reſpeRs is pecu- 


DE attributed. | 
- \10 APPROPRIATE [_ appropriare, L. J to uſurp the. 
Property of a Thing; to ſet aſide any thing for the Uk 


to allow of, to like, to render one's ſelf recommendable. 


to a Conjunction. 


APPROPRIA'RE ad honorem [in Law] is to bring 'W 
0 


in great Churches; alſo calle 


A P 
of any one; to claim or take to one's ſelf ; to apply par- 


arly. | 
ArrRO“PRIATER [in Law] ſignifies a Church or Bene- 
fice, the Patronage of which is annexed to ſome Church- 
Dignity, ſo that the iq Ry the Tithes. . 
PPRO'PRIATENESs | of approprier, F. appropriatum, L. 
Fitneſs to ſome other Thing. 8 Te | - 
APPROPRIA'TION [in Law| is when the Advowſon 
of a Parſonage or the Profits of a Church-Living are made 
oyer to the proper and Perpetual Uſe of ſome Biſhop, 
Dean, Chapter, College, Religious Houſe, &c. and their 
Succeſſors; ſo that the Body or Houſe are both Patron 
9 Parſon, and ſome one of the Members officiates as a 
icar. 


To Ar PRO“ YR [ approbare, L. whence approuver, Fr] 


PR , 


To Arprove [in Common Law] is to improve or in- 
creaſe. 
| ArpRo'vaBLE, [of approuver, F. approbare, L.] that may 
be approved. | | 

ArPRO'VEMENT [| approveamentum, Law Lat.] is uſed 
for Improvement by ancient Writers. | 

AePRO'VEMENT of Land [Lau Term] ſignifies the 
making the beſt Advantage of it by increaſing the Rent; 
alſo a Lord's incloſing Waſte Ground for himſelf, yet lea- 
ving ſufficient Ingreſs for the Commoners to the Common. 

AepRo'v ek [| approbator, L.] one who approves or al- 
lows of. f 

Ar fPRO VER [in Law] a Felon who accuſes his Ac- 


. complices as guilty. of the ſame Crime with himſelf. 


AePPRO'VERS, are alſo certain Perſons who are ſent in- 
to ſeveral Counties, there to- increaſe the Farms of the 
Hundreds, &*c. which in ancient Times were ſet at a cer- 
tain Rate to the Sheriffs, who let them to others. 

AyeROVERsS | of che King] ſuch Perſons who in ſmall 
Manours have the letting of the King's Demetns or Lands. 

AyPROVERS | in the Marches of Wales ] thoſe Perſons. 


who had Licenſe to ſell and buy Cattle in the Parts of 


Wales. | f 
APPROXIMA'TION, a Coming or putting near to, L. 
APPROXIMA'TION [in Arithmetick or Algebra] is a con- 

tinual Approach nearer and nearer to the Root or Quantity 

ſought, without a Poſhbility of ever arriving at it exactly. 
APPROXIMATION | in Natural Magick] is one of the 

Methods of Tranſplantation or the Removing a Diſcaſe 

from one Creature to another, or from * Animal to a 

Plant. . 

A'eevut [with Horſemen] is the Stay upon the Horſe- 

man's Hand; or the reciprocal Senſe between the Horſe's 

M outh and the Bridle-Hand ; or the Horſe's Senſe of the 

Action of the Bridle in the Horſeman's Hand. | 
A full Aeevi [in Horſemanjhip | is a firm Stay without 

reſting very heavy, and without bearing upon the Horſe- 

man's Hand. 
A more than full Apful [with Horſemen] a Term the 


uſe of a Horſe that is ſtopt with ſome Force, but ſtill fo 


thar he does not force the Horſeman's Hand.. 
Aeev'Lsx [ Appulſus, L.] an Approaching or Coming 
to, an Arriving at. | 3 
APPULSE Erith Aſtronomers ] the Approach of a Planet 


 ArrpuU'RTENANCE | appurtenance, Fr. | See Apperti» 
nances; | 
A'ertcock [ abricot, F.] a Sort of Wall-Fruit that 
requires much Sun to 0 r it. , | 
AeR1cA'TION, a Basking or Lying in the Sun, Z, _ 
A'er1L [of aperiendo, L. opened, becauſe the Pores of 
the Earth are then opened] the fourth Month from Decem- 
ber. The Ancients painted this Month like a young Man 
cloathed in green with a Garland of Myrtle, and Hawthorn 


Buds, winged, holding in one Hand Primroſes and Vio- 


lets, and in the other the Celeſtial Sign Taurus, 
APRON [of apopan, a Woman's Garment to wear be- 


fore them. | 


APRON Cin Gunnery] a Piece of Lead that covers the 


Touch-hole of a Gun. 


A'es1Dxs / [with Aſtronomeri] two Points in the Orbit 

ABsIiDpES & of a Planet, the higheſt of which is call'd 
the Apogee or Aphelion, and the lowelt the Perigee and Peri- 
belion. | | Wy | 

ArsioEs [of Als, Gr. a Vault or Arch] fo called be- 
cauſe vaulted over, a kind of private Oratories or Chappels 
| 4 Doxalia or Doxologia, and is 
uſed. in the Loc- Countries for a kind of Choir or Place be- 


yond the Altar, where the religious fit and fling the Of- 
fice without being ſeen by the People. 


» 
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' called in Diſtinction to th 


ſed by this Character. 


1 Any ALT'cULus [with Anatomiſts] the lower 


\ 


Arster Lahchie, L. of « priv. and deb ö: the 


Soul, £5c.] a ſwoomng or fainting away. 12 
rr os ker > and 4vuxor cold, Gr. ] a precious 
Stone, which, when hot, will keep ſo 7 Days. 
AesycTos [with Phyſicians] the cold or ſhaking Fit of 
an Ague. | ere f | 
APT ee L. J fit, proper, meet, convenient, pro- 


e, or forwardly inclined to. 
" A'eTNxss Latitude, L.] Fitneſs, Readineſs, 


To A'etATE [,,, L.] to make fit. 

To ArTATER 4 Planet | with Aftrologers ] is to ſtrengthen 
the Planet in Poſition of Houſe and Dignities to the greateſt 
Advantage, in order to e; about the deſired End. 

Ar THAN ERS | in Scotland | the ** Nobility, anciently 

e lower Sort or Under- 
Thanes. 

A' r TIT VDR [ aftitudo, L.] Fitneſs, a natural Diſpoſi- 
tion to do any 2 | | 

A“ TOTO [of @ and 20H, Gr,] a Noun which is 
ndr declined with Caſes. 

Aey'xExY [&Tvedjia, Gr. the cooling, abating, or 
ſlackening of a Fever, the cold Fit of an Ague. 

ArYRoros [&mTvpo|b5, Gr.] the beſt fort of a Car- 
buncle which glows like a Burning, yet cannot be hurt by 
Fire. | 

Ar Y RUM Sulphur [in Medicine] Sulphur that has not 
felt the Fire, or has not been burnt. 

A“ uA, Water, Rain; alto wateriſh Humour. 

Aqu a Celeftis | with Chymifts ] Heavenly Water, 7. e. 
rectify d Wine. 1 : | 

Aqua Cmmunis | in Chymica | 
Writers | is expreſs d 10 theſe Cha- V 
racters. | 

Aqua DISTILLATA, Diſtilled Water, a Water drawn 
by the c— any kind of Herbs and Drugs. | 

Aqua Diſftillata Fin Chymical Writings | is ex- 
preſs'd by this Character. | #% 

Aqua omnium Forum | with Phyſicians) i. e. Water of 


CWWNYN 
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all Flowers; the Water diſtilled from the Dung of Cows 


when they go to Grafs. 


— Aqva FoRT1s Ci. e. Strong Vater] a corroſive Liquor 
ſerving as a Menſtruum wherewith to diſſolve Silver, and 
all other Metals, except Gold. It is made of a Mixture 
of purify'd Nitre or Fl peter, Vitriol calcin'd white, and 
Potter's Earth or Clay, diſtilled in a cloſe Reverberatory, 


the Fumes condenſing in the Receiver are the 2 fortis. 


AQUA FORTIS [ in Chymical Writers ] is expreſ- 
Ted by this Character. 
Aqua intercus ¶ with Phyſicians] the Dropſy, L. 
i A W a Marina, a precious Stone of a Sca-green Co- 
our, L. of To 
Aqua Pericardii | with Phyſicians] that Liquor or Hu- 
mour that is collected about the Heart, ſerving to cool it. 
Aqua Regia  [ 1. e. Royal Water | a Liquor made by 
AQUA Repalis diſſolving Sal Armoniack in Spirit of 


Nitre, and ſo called becauſe it diſſolves Gold. 


AqQuA REGis [ in Chymical 
Writings | is expreſſed by one of . A WES g 
theſe Characters. | | | | | 
Aqua Secunda | with Surgeons] a Liquor made of com- 
mon Water, and the Powder or Precipitate of Silver ; it is 


uled to cauſe an Eſcar to fall off in Shankers, and to con- 
ſume proud Fleſh, I. | 


Aqua Chryſulca, See Aqua Regia. 

Aqua Stygia, See Aqua Regia. 

Aqua virx [I. e. Water of Life] a ſort of cordial 
Liquor formerly made of brew'd Beer ſtro 


well fermented, now it is commonly underſt 
eva, and the like. 


 Aqva virx [in 


of Spirits, 
Chymical Writers | is expreſ- 6 


Al uABIBER [of aqua Water, and bibere ink, L. 
a N | e ; 5 

Ach puer 1 L.] a Conveyance of Wa- 
ter by 1 a Conduit of Water; is a Conſtruction of 
Stone or 'T'imber made on uneyen Ground, to preſerve the 
Level of the Water, and convey it by a from one 
Place to another, 


Aquxvpucrt [ with Anatomiſts ] a Paſſage or Perforation : 
partly membranous, and partly carti __ leading our 
ot the bony Paſſage of the internal 


r into the Palate, 
1 QUAGE Lagnagium, L.] a Water-Courſe. 
Rap A GIUM [Old Records] an Aquage or Water- 


Part of 
© Felly or Paunch, called alſo Hypogaſftrium, LI. ae 


v. 


ly hopp d, | 


hood, took upon him the Kingdom of the 
that going from Naxos on the Expedition againſt the 


0 


" Adpi/nians, a Seft of Chrittians Who aſd fiothing 


but Water in the Sacrament. | 
Aqva'rius [with Aftrondmert] a Conſtellation of the 

liack marked thus zz, and conſiſts of 99 Stars. | | 
AqQuaRius [the Watev-Beare#] this ſeems to be called 
Aquarius from its Form. He ſtands holding a Baſon in one 
Hand, and ſeems to pour out much Water. Some will 
have it, that this is Ganymede, and ſuppoſe that it is ſuffi- 
cient Ground for that Conjecture, becauſe the Picture bears 
ſome Reſemblance to one pouring out Wine, and they 
bring the Poet for an Evidence, that ſays, that Ganymedes 
was ſnatch'd up to Fupiter to be his Cup-bearer, and was 
by the Gods accounted worthy of the Office on account 
of his great Beauty, and becauſe he gave to Men Immor- 
tality, which was unknown to them before. That ng 

forth is ſuppoſed to reſemble Nectar (and that is the Drin 
of the Gods) and that this is the Reſemblance of that 
Drink, 'The Conſtellation has two obſcure Stars on the 


l 


Head, one great one on each Shoulder, one on each 


Elbow, one bright one on the extreme Part of his 
Right Hand, one on each Pap, one on the left Hip, one 
on each Knee, upon his Right Leg one; in all ſeventeen. 
The pouring out of Water is on the Left Hand. It has 
thirty Stars, of which two are bright, the reſt obſcure. 

Aqua'TicK / | aquaticus, L. J % growing, living or 

AqQuAT1i'LE S | aquatilis, L. 5 breeding in or about 
the Water. | | 

Aqua'TIcKs, Trees or Plants which grow on the Banks 
of Rivers in Marſhes and watery Plants, 

A'aueous Diifts | Anatomy | certain Ducts whereby the 
aqueous Humour is ſuppoſed to be convey'd into the Inſide 
the Membranes which incloſe that Liquor. 1 8 

A'Q EOUSN BS g [of aqueſitas, L.] Watcriſhneſs 

A'queous [ aquens, L.] Wateriſh, like Water. 

Aqueous Hamour | with Oculifts | one of the Humours 
of the Eye, the ourmoſt of the three Humours being tranſ- 
parent and of no Colour. It fills up the Space between the 
Tunica cornea, and Chryftalline Humour, | 

Aquiro'Lium | with Botanifts | a kind of Holm Tree 
-with prickly Leaves ; alſo the Holly Tree,” L. | 

A'quiLa, an Eagle,, | 

Aquila Alba [ with Chymifts] the white 
ſame as Mercurius dulcis, 

ALA [Aftronomy] the Eagle, a Conſtellation conſiſt- 
ing of 70 Stars, according to the Britiſ Catalogue. This 
is the Eagle (according to the Poets) that carried Gany- 
medes up to Heaven, and preſented him to Frpiter to be his 
Cup-bearer, although he was placed among the Stars uport 


another Account, . e. when the Gods made a Diſtribution 


of the Birds among themſelves, Fupiter he choſe the Ea- 
gle ; and alſo becauſe he of all other Birds can fly againſt 
the. Sun, and is not oppreſſed by his Rays, and therefore 
obtains the firſt Place among them. It is repreſented with 
expanded Wings, as tho' it were flying. Aglaofthenes ro- 
lates, that Fupiter was brought up in Crete, and when he 
was diligently ſought after there, he was caught up and 
carried to Naxos, and after he came to the Age 3 Mn 
W_.. 


Titans, he had the Eagle for his Companion, and it *. 
fortunate to him, he made the Eagle ſacred, and plac 
it among the Stars. And this is the Reaſon of the Honout 
that it obtained in Heaven. It has four Stars, the middle» 
moſt is a bright one. 1 | 

A'/quila Philoſophorum | with —_— Philoſo- 
pher's Eagle, is the reducing Metals to the Matter. 


AQUILE'GIA 1 
n 5 12 Plant Columbine, L. 
Aquili'ng [ aquilinus, L.] ſomething r to ati 
Eagle, as an Aquiline Noſe, i. e. a hooked Noſe 


ike an 

Eagle's Beak, an Hawk's Noſe. 

A'/quiLo, the North, or North-Eaſt Wind, L. 

Aqvuo'ss [ aquoſus, L.] watery or like Water. 

Aqvosr pucTus [with Anatomifts] the watery Paſſa- 
ges, the Channels of the Veins that carry the watery Hu- 
mours, called Lympha, L. | | | h 

Aqvo'sity [ aqueſttas, L.] Wateriſhneſs, 

A'quul.a [in Medicine] a ſmall watery Bladder in the 


Liver, Spleen, or ſome other Bowel, L. 


A'RA, an Altar, a San . 3 
; ARA [with Aftronomers]. a Conftellation containing 8 
tars. | 
A'RABANT ad curiam Domini [Old Records] a Phraſe 


tilling the Lord's Lands without the Manour 


uſed of thoſe who held by the 'Tenure of ploughing and 
Ws 


i „ AR A- 


Eagle, the 


8 
en 


. Fay 


8 G 


together on one's W 
- ſolute, fre. 


A R 
 Aranz'sx [fo called from the Arabi, who uſed this 


kind of Omaments, their Religion forbidding them to 
make any Images or Figures of Men or Animals] a Term 
apply'd to ſuch Painting, Ornaments of Freezes, Ec. 
which conſiſted wholly of imaginary Foliages, Plants, 
Stalks, ©, without any human or animal Figures, 
Akra'Bia [of ANY, Heb. Black, or of Harabi, Heh. a 
Thief or Robber] the one on account of their ſwarth 
Complexion, and the latter on account of their thieyi 
Diſpoſition. The Arabians having in all Ages been fo ad- 
ditted to this Vice, that, as Martin del Rio obſerves, it was 
as uſual with the eus to call a Thief an Arabian, as it 
was to call a Merchant a Canaanite, and a Mathematician 


a Cbaldæan. f 
5 [ſo called becauſe borrowed 


A'RABICK Figures 
ARaBick Charatters from the Arabs ] are the Nu- 


meral Characters commonly made uſe of in large Com- 
rr as o, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, not uſed in Eng- 
and till the 11th Century. | 


ARa'Bicum Gummi, a tranſparent kind of Gum brought 


from Arabia, a Gum which diſtils from a Species of Aca- 
cia, L. | 
A'RaBic [ Arabicus, L.] belonging to the Arabians. 
A'RaB1s | Botany] an Herb called Candy Thiſtle. 
A'RAB1SM, an Idiom or Manner of Speaking, peculiar 
to the Arabs or Arabians. 
A'RABLE | arabilis, L. ] as arable Land is Land fit to 
be ploughed or tilled, | 
Aas Lapis, a Stone white as Ivory, the Powder of 
which is a Dentrifice. 1 
To AR Ac E [of arracher, F.] to raſe. 
 ARA'CUNE 6 Gr.] the Spider, an Inſect, alſo a 
Cobweb. | 
AXKACHNOVDES CNG , of egy, and dI@- 
Shape, Gr. in Anatomy | a fine, thin, tranſparent Membrane, 
which lies between the Dura and Pia Mater, and is ſuppo- 
ſed to inveſt the whole Subſtance of the Brain; alſo the 
ſame as Aranea Tunica 
A RACK 7 a Spirit procured by diſtilling from a ve- 
N'RRACK y» getable Juice called Toddi, which flows 
from the -Cocoa-nut Tree, having Inciſions made in it, like 
our Birch Juice, | 
Ak xOMETER [of areas, Gr. thin, and Air Mea- 


ſure, Gr. J an Inſtrument to meaſure the Denſity or Gra- 


vity of Fluids. | 

AR #o0'sTYLos [ of dug thin, and svaG» a Column, 
Gr. | a ſort of Building where the Pillars are ſet at a great 
Diſtance one from another. | 

Ar Xo'Ticks [with Phyſicians] Medicines which tend 
to open the Pores of the Skin, and render them large, 
for the morbifick Matter's being carry'd off by Sweat or in- 
ſenſible Perſpiration. 

Arza'yo, as in Arabo conjurare [Old Law] to make 
Oath in the Church or ſome other holy Place. 

ARAIGNE'E, a Spider, Fr, | 

ARAIGNEE [in Fortification] the Branch, Return, or 
Gallery of a Mine, 5 
ArA'tia [in Doomſday Book ] arable or ploughed 
Land. 5's | eld 

AK A“NRA Tunica [with Anatomiſts] a Coat of the Eye 
which ſurrounds and encloſes the cryſtalline Humour, ſo call- 
ed from its light Contexture like that of aranea, L. a Spi- 
der, | 

ARA'NEOUs [araneoſus, L.] full of Spiders. 


AR AN EUS [with Phyſicians] a low Pulſe, Galen; alſo 


a flaky Urine having Films in it like Cobwebs, I. 
ArRa'TorRy [aratorins, L.] belonging to Tillage. - 
 ArRa'TRUM Terræ | Old Records | as much Land as can 
be tilled with one Plough. | 
ARA'TURE [aratura, L.] Ploughing, Tillage. - 
ARa'y  2| probably of arrayer, 8 F.] Dreſs, Garb, 
ARA“ YING Y Baiment. | 


A'RBITER, an Arbitrator, an Umpire; a Perſon choſen. 


4 mutual Conſent of two Parties to decide Controver- 

6 Thee” . | 
A'RBITRABLE, that may be left to, or decided by Ar- 

bitration. | | 
A'RBITRAGE, the Decree or Sentence of an Arbi- 


trator. 


A'RBITRAL [ avbitralis, L.] of or pertaining to an 
Arbitrator or Arbitration. | 


A'RBITRARILY [ex arbitrio, L.] after one's ewn Will, 
—  A/KBITRARINESS Lo arbitrarius, L.] acting merely 
according to Will and P . 


caſure. 


ARSITRARx Ln, L.] that which depends al- 
3 
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rooms or Moſſes that grow upon 


ill and Choice; without Controul; ab- 


A R 


To A'sBiTRAT® [of arbitrare, L. J] to award, give 
Sentence, to adjudge; to act as an Arbitrator, | 


ARBITRA'TION, the AQ of arbitrating ; the putting an 


to a Difference by Arbitrators 


L. 
| ALTER TONY a Perſon choſen indifferently by the 


mutual Conſent . 
verſy. 8 
ARBITRATOR. [ with Civilians] is underſtood diffe- 
„ from an Arbiter, An Arbitrator being left wholly 
to a — to his own Diſcretion, without Solemni 
of Proceſs or Courſe of Judgment ; whereas an Arbiter is 
obliged to act according to 
 ARBI'TREMENT, a Power given by two or more Pa 
ties contending, to ſome Perſon to determine the Matter in 
Diſpute, to which Determination they are obliged to ſtand 
under a certain Penalty. It is the ſame as an Award. 
A'RBOR, a Tree, L. | | 
ARBok Diane, Diana's Tree, L. | 
ARBOR Martis | with Chymiſts ] Coral, it being ſuppoſed 
» * like a Tree or Plant under the Water of the 
D a, F ; . 8 
ARB OR [in Mechanicks] the principal Part of a Ma- 
chine which ſerves to ſuſtain the reſt; alſo a Spindle or 


two Parties to decide any Contro- 


Axis on which a Machine turns, L. 


ARBoR Genealogica, i. e. the Tree of Conſanguinity; 
is uſed to ſignify a Lineage drawn out under the Form or 
Reſemblance of a Root, Stock, Branches, Sc. L. 
ARBOR Porphyriana, otherwiſe called Scala prædicamen- 
talis | with Schoolmen] a Scale of Beings, or a Figure that 
conſiſts of three Rows or Columns of Words, the middle- 
moſt of which contained the Series of Genera and Species, 
bearing fome Analogy to the Trunk, and the Extreams 
contain the Differences to the Branches of the Tree 


thus, . 


SUBSTANCE 
Thinking Extended : 
BODY 
Inanimate Animate 3 
ANIMAL 
_ Irrational Rational 
MAN 
This That | 
FLAPS == 5 


ARK RONARY [ arborarius, L. W to Trees. 
A RBORE TS, Little Arbours, Milt. | ; 
A“ RBOROUS [of arbor, L.] full of Trees or Ar- 
urs. a | 
ARB oR1sT, one that is skilled in Trees. 
ARBOR vitæ [ Botany] the Tee of Life, a kind of Tree 
frequently planted for the Pleaſantneſs of its green Leaf, L. 


RBOR vitæ, a Medicine by the Efficacy of which, it 


was reported, that Life would ſhoot out again like a Tree. 
Van Helmont, L. | 

ARBOR HERMETIS [ Hermes's Tree] a Chymical 
Proceſs in the Revivification of Mercury, L. 

ARBOR Fude [ Fudas's-tree] a Tree fo called by Bo- 
taniſts, being ſuppoſed to be the kind of Tree Fudas hanged 
himſelf upon, L. 


ARBO“ RE Os [ arboreus, L.] of or like, or pertaining 


to Trees. | 

ARBoREOUs [ with Botanifts] a Term apply'd to Muſh- 
Trees, as Agarick, which 
grows on the Larch-trce, is called an arboreous Muſh- 
room. | | 


He neben Fa, Sax. a a a Bower in a Garden, a 
ſhady Place made by Art to ſi 


t in and take the Air. 

ARBU'sTINE { arbuſtinus, L. ] ſhrubby-like, or per- 
taining to Shrubs, | | 

ARBU'TEOUs [arbutens, L.] of Crab-trees, 

ARrBvu'TUus, the Crab- tre. # 

ARca Cyrographica, a common Cheſt with three Locks 
and Keys, kept by certain Chriſtians and eus, wherein 
all the Contracts, Mortgages and Obligations 2 
to the Fews, were kept to prevent Fraud, by Order 
King Richard the Firſt. | | | 

ARCA/NUM a Secret, a Name given by ſome Authors 


to Chymical Preparations, or Medicinal Compoſitions, that 
they have kept ſecret and not diſcovered. ' f 


RC AN UM Corallinuns [ with Chymifts | A Preparation of 


and repeating the Diſti 
Powder is:procured, _ 


red percipitate, made by diſtilling it with Spirit of —_ | 


ation again and again, till a 
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Am [with Chymifs] is prepared of 
| . Fortis, by dee i in ho 
evaporating it to a Cuticle, 
Fwith Gym! is an Amalgama 

Ac ANU Fovis N made of equal Parts of Tin 
and Mercury, powdered and digeſted with good Spirit of 
Nitre : the dry Maſs being 1 again, after the 
Spirit has been drawn off in a Retort and laſtly digeſted 
is Seir of Wine, till the Powder is become taſte- 
— BOUTANT 7 and bonter, F. to abut] in Ar- 

a 


chitecture ſignifies Arch abutting againſt the Reins 
of a Vault, in order to ſupport it, and prevent its giving 


- 


ARCANUM 


ay. | 

ihe tON1s [Old Records] a Saddle-bow. 

Arxcrvu/tTaos | Bitany] the Juniper-tree, 3 

A'xca [probably of «es, Gr. ] arrant or notorious, as 
an Arch-rogue, an Arch traytor, an Arch-wag, 

A' KchN ESS, Waggiſhneſß, Dexterouſneſs in Manage- 
ment, Craftineſs. | : a 

Ach [of "Apywr, Gr.] a Chief or Governour being 
ou to any Word, adds Chief or Prince to its Signi- 

cation, as Arch-angel, Arch-biſhop, Arch-duke, &c. 
 A'RCHAL | with Botanifts | Derbyſhire, Liver-wort, 

ARcHA'1sM {apxaropss, Gr.] the retaining old obſe- 
lete Words, | 

ARcua'/ncert [*Aryayymes of deywr, a Chief, and 
d an Angel] the Chief or Prince of Angels, as 
Michael is called. | | 


ARCHANGE'LICA [Botany] the Herb Water - An. 


gelica, L. | 

ARcH CHA'/NTER, the Chief or Preſident of the 
Chanters of a Church. f | 

ARCH CHYMICK, as Arch-Chymick sun, the Chief 
Chymiſt the Sun, Milt. 

RCH DRUID, the Chicf or Pontiff of the ancient 
Druids. | | | 

ARrcnBi'sHor *Agexienmtoron@® of gpy wy and inioxomes, 
Gr.] a Chief Biſhop that has Power over other Biſhops. 

ARcuBi'SHOPRICK [ Archiepiſcopatus, L.] the Extent 
of the Juriſdifion ; alſo the Dignity and Benefice of an 
Archbiſhop. | 5 

ARcHDATPIRRR [of Arch and Dapifer, L. ] the Prin- 
cipal Sewer, one of the Chief Officers of the Emperor of 
Germany. 

AkCcHDEA'CON | of Ag idee, of try wr and Jiaxo- 
„, Gr. to miniſter to] ad nified Clergyman, whoſe Of- 
fice is to viſit two Years in three, and to reform Abuſes in 
Eccleſiaſtical Matters, and to bring the more weighty Af- 
fairs to the Biſhop of the Dioceſs. | 

ARcaDEA'coNnRyY [of Arch and Diaconatus, L. ] the 
Extent of the Spiritual Juriſdiction of an Archdeacon. 


ARCHDEA'CONSHIP, the Office and Dignity of an 
Archdeacon, 


Arcupu'kxm, [ Archidux, L. ] one who has Pre-emi- 


nence above other Dukes. $ 


ARCHDU'KEDOM, the Territory and Juriſdiction of an 
Archduke. 

ARCHDU'TCHESS, [| Archiducheſſe, F.] an Archduke's 
Lady; alſo a Daughter of the Emperor of Germany. 

ARCH Flamines, the Chief Prieſts among the Romans, 

ARCH Heretick, a Chief or Ring-Leader of Hereticks, 
* ARCH Pirate, a Principal Rover, a Chief or Principal 

irate. | | | | 

ARCH 9 a Chief Prieſt, or a Rural 

ARCH PRIEST Dean. 5 

An ARcy [of Arcus, L. a Bow] a bending in Form of 
a bent Bow. 

An Arcn [in Architecture] is a concave or hollow 
Building raiſed en a Mould, in, Form of a Curve or Se- 
micircle, and ſerving as the inward Support of any Super- 
ſtructure. n | 

* 21 [ Geometry | is any Part of the Circumference 

RK 
Point to another, by which the Quantity of the whole 
Circle or Line, or * other Tg * after, may 
be gathered. | 4 | 
ARCH [Jin Aſtronomy] as the Diarnal Arch of the Sun, is 
Part of a Circle parallel to the Equator, which is de- 


I Gribed by the Sun in his Courſe between Riſing and 


tting. x 
ARCH of 2 Tin Aſftronomy] is an Arch of 
ARCH ef Direction the Zodiac, which a Planet 


ſcems to paſs over, when the Motion of it is according 


to the Order of the Signs. ; | | 
ARCH of Retrogradation [in Aſtronomy] is an Arch of 
Re Fen 5 SM 


of a Circle, or Curved Line lying from one 
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the Zodiack, deſcribed while a Planet is retrograde, n 
oy gow to the Order of the Signs. 5 
bel ncu of Fiſe E 1 
ow at which a ins to riſe i 
which before was hid in his Rays. a: 15 ” 
Dean of the Akcuns 5 the Chief Judge of the Court 
Officer of the ARcuns of the Arches, who has a pe- 
culiar Juriſdiction of thirteen Pariſhes in the City of Lon- 
don, termed a Deanery, diſcharged from the Authority of 


[ſo called, becauſe it uſed to be 


Kiens 

RCHES 
Court. of ARcuns S kept in the Church of St. Mary 
le Bot in Cheapſide, the Top of the Steeple of which was 
in former Times raiſed with ſtone Pillars, built Arch-wiſe 
like ſo many bent Bows] the Chief Conſiſtory belonging 
to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, | 

Similar Axcurs [ Geometry ] are ſuch as contain the 
ſame Number of of unequal Circles. . 

Semicireular AreH ns ¶ ArchiteFure ] are thoſe which 
make an exact Semicircle, and have their Center in the 
middle of the Chord of the Arch. 

Scheme AkchES LArcbitecture] Arches that are leſs 
than a Semicircle, and of conſequence are flatter, con- 
raining 90, 70 or 60 Degrees, | ; 

ARcHEs of the third and fourth Point ¶ Are hite ture] 
are ſuch as conſiſt of two Arches of a Circle, ending in 
an Angle at the Top, and are drawn from the Diviſion of 
a Chord into 3 or 4 Parts at Pleaſure, | 

Eliptical ARcuts [in Architecture] conſiſt of a Semi- 
Elipſis, and have commonly a Key Stone, and Chap- 
trels or Impoſts, they were formerly much in Uſe for Mal- 
tle-Trees in Chimneys. | | 

Strait ARCHES | ArchiteBure) are Arches, the upper 
and under Edges of which are ftrait ; as they are curved 
in others, ant! alſo thoſe two Edges parallel, and the 


Ends and Joints all pointing to 4 Center ; tber are | 


uſed over 
ARcusr [*Ag», Gr.] the Beginning, an Eutrance. 
 Arcus | in Medicine | the Beginning of a Diftemper. 
A' RcHED Legs [| with Farriers, &c. an Imperfection in 


indows, Doors, 


a Horſe, when being in his natural Poſition. he has his 


Legs bent forward, and the whole Leg makes a kind of 
ES or Bow. 44 | 
A/ RKCEHRRS, Perſons skilled in Archery; & kind of 
Militia or Soldiery armed with Bows and Arrows, F. 
A'RCHERY, the Art of Shooting in a Long-Bow ; alſo 
an ancient Service of keeping a Bow for the Uſe of the 
Lord to defend his Caſte. | | 
A'/RCcHETYPE | *Apyitwnr@® of dex the Original, 
and Turos Pattern | a Pattern or Model by which any 
Work 1s formed, or which is copicd after to make an- 
other like it. | 
ARCHETY'PAL, pertaining to the great Original. 


Arkcur'TYPAL World | with the Platonifts ] the World 


as it exiſted in the Divine Mind, or in the Idea of 
God before the Creation. 5 

ARCHE“ US [*Aprates, Gr. ancient ] it is uſed to de- 
note the ancient Practice of Phyſick, concerning which 
a Treatiſe was written by Hippocrates. | 
Ach Rus [ot *Aex4, Gr. ] the Principle of Life and 
Vigour in any living — ; the ancient Chymiſts uſed 


in this Term to expieſs ſome certain Principle of Life and 
Motion; as the Cauſe of all the Effets obſervable in Na- 


ture, and it has been applied by them to very different 
Things; ſome uſe it to ſignify the Fire lodged in the Cen- 


- tre of the Earth, and aſcribe to it the Generation of Metals 


and Minerals, and ſuppoſe it alſo to be the Principle of 
Life in Vegetables ; others underſtand by it a certain uni- 
verſal Spirit, which (as they imagine) is diffuſed through- 
out the whole Creation, and is the active Cauſe of all the 
Phænomena of Nature; others give it the Name of Anima 
Mundi, i. e. the Soul of the World; and ſome call it the 
Vulcan or Heat of the Earth ; they ſuppoſe there is a Share 
of this Archeus in all Bodies, which when it is corru 
produces Diſeaſes, which they ſtile Archeal Diſeaſes. 2 
ARCHEUs | with Chymiſts] the higheſt and moſt ex- 
alted Spirit that can be ſeparated from mixed Bodies. 
A' RCRRZOSTISs [in Botany] the Herb White - vine. 
ARcuiaLlo'cick | archialogicus, © L. 
W treating of or belonging to Archialogy: 


RCHIA'LOGY [ archialogia, L. of & £X46A07 (0, Gr.] | 


a Diſcourſe or #Treatiſe of Antiquities. | 
ARrcHIia'TER 8 ["Aexiaregs of & ,, and inleds 2 
ARCHlaTtROS Y Phyſician, the Principal or Chief 

Phyſician to a King, &. . ape 


 Axcuigz'N11 Morbi [with Phyſicians) acute Niſcaſes, 
„ VVV 


of &8,,.\01K05y, 
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the Eunuc * Vs __ | 
Arxcu16a'uus, the Chief of the Prieſts of Cybele. 

| AKCHIGRAMMAT RN“ Us, the Principal Secretary or | 
Clerk of an Office, L. | | 4h 

AkcHOUAATAERR L Ax hes of agxor, and D 
to write] a Chief Secretary, ny | 
Axeorrcrarny { archigraphia, L. of Wexiyexgia, or. 

| l . | 

ere [ archipota, L.] the Chief or Maſter 
HS: | | ; 

Agcgain L 4 ow Auer Gr. ] heretical 
or falſe in the higheſt moſt dangerous b 

Acht ola Ferſes, a ſort of Verſes whereof 
Archilochus was the Inventor. 

" ARCHIMA/NDRIT E, the Superior of a Monaſtery much 
the ſame as is now called an Abbot, 

AkchIALITMR, an Arch-buffoon, : 

Arcunies'LaGo [either of dex355 Chief, and 2 
the Sea, or, as others ſay, a Corruption of *Azontaay®, 

d. the Holy Sea | a main Sea or large Gulph, contain- 
ing a Cluſter of ſmall Iflands one near another, and ſeveral 
little Seas which take their Names from thoſe Iſlands. 

ARCH PRIOR, the Maſter of the Order of the Knights 
Templers. | | 

ARCHISTRATE'GgUs [*Apyisextruyy>s of de, and 
cear'y>; a Leader of an — the Generaliſſimo, Cap- 
tan General or Lord General of an Army. 

AR&RCHISYNAGO'GUsS [ dgxiovaywys, Gr. ] the Chief 
Ruler of a Synagogue. 

A'/kcuitect [of c and Tixrwy, an Artificer] a 
Maſter- Builder. | : 

A'KCHITECTONICE [| &pxirexroniy, Gr. ] the Art or 
Science of Building, Carpentry, Maſonry. 

ARrcCu.TECTU'xiCK, that builds a Thing up regu- 
larly according to the Nature and Properties of it, 

ARcHITECTO'NiCK Nature 7 | with Philoſophers] that 
 ARCHITECTONICK Spirit > forming Nature, Pow- 

er or Spirit, that hatches the Ova or Eggs of Females in- 
to living Creatures of the ſame Kind. | | 

A'KkcHuitTECTURE [*Apyirexrerny, Gr.] the Art of 
Building, i. e of erecting Edifices proper either for Ha- 
bitation or Defence. 

Civil ARCHITECTURE, the Art of contriving and 
erecting commodious Buildings for the Uſes of I 
Lite. | 

Military ARcniTECTURE, diſcovers the beſt Way of 
raiſing Foctificarions about Cities, Towns, Camps, Sea- 

Ports, Ec. 

Naval ARCHITECTURE, an Art that teaches the 
Conſtruction of Ships, Galleys and other floating Veſſels 
for the Water; with Ports, Moles, Docks, c. on the 
Shore, : 

Counterſeit ARCHITECTURE, is that wherein the Pro- 
jectures are painted either with black or white, or coloured 
after the. Manner of Marble; alſo called Scene Work in 
the painting of Columns, &c. that ſeem to ſtand out in 


* 
Relievo, in Theatres. 


ARCHITECTURE | in Perſpective] a Sort of Building, 


the Members of which are of different Meaſures and Mo- 
dules, and diminiſh in Proportion to their Diſtance to make 
the Building appear longer and larger to the View than 
it really is. | 
A'RCHITRAVE [of wry», Chief, Gr. and Trabs L. a 
Beam ] that.Part of a Column or Order of Columns that is 
above or lies immediately upon the Capital. It is the 
laweſt Member of the Frize, and even of the whole En- 
tablature ; it is ſuppoſed to repreſent the principal Beam in 
Timber Buildings. It is ſometimes called the Reaſon-Piece 
as in Portico's, Cloifters, &. the Maſter-piece in Chimneys, 
and Hyperthyron over the Jambs of Doors or Lintels of 
Windows. See Plate, Architecture. | 


ARCHITRAYV E Doors [with Archite&s) ſuch as have 


an Architrave on the Jambs and over the Door, upon the 
22 if ſtrait, or if the Top be curved on the 
rch, | | | . 


ARCHITRAVE Windows [ with Archite&s] are common- 
of the ſolid Timber, with a Lift 


ly an Ogee raiſed out 
over it, | 


ARCHIVA'UL'T [ archivolte, F.] the inner Contour of 
running 


and benring upon the 


. Agcui'ves [ archiva, L. of ted, Gr. ] a Place 
where ancient Records, Charters or Evidences are kept, 


or 


an Arch; or a Frame ſet off with 


: Mouldings, 
over the Faces of the Arch Stones, 


as the Office of the Maſter of the Rolls in "Chancery 
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Akeho'nrR LAH re, Gr] the 
after the : 


cher Magiltra 
, Al Kingly Government ha 
ARCHO'NTICKS Ye Arc hon their *Ring-Leader ] Here. 
o denied the Reſurreftion, and held 

World to de the Work of Princes, 
 ARc1-LELEU'/To [in une Books] an Arch or very 
and long Lute, and büt à little, different from, 
Theorbo Lute, uſed by the 1alians for playing a thorough 


"Arc1'TENENT | arcitenens, L. ] Bow-bearing, 
A'rxco [in Muſick mae a Bow or Fiddleſti 

Acco Nicun, Arſenick, a Mineral, L. 
ARCTA'TI1ON, a ſtraiteni 
A'RcTICK [of «£7 x05 

thern, Northward. 
ArcTick Circle 


ARcCTick Pole r the Northern Pole of the 


World, 1. e. of both the Earth and Heavens ſo named 


of Arctos, a Cluſter or Conſtellation of Stars near it. 3 


ARcTos MINOR [in Aſtronomy ] the leſſer Bear. 


ARcTorny'Lax [*Aexſquaat of Gene a Conftellz- q 
tion called the Bear, aud quaat a Keeper] the Poets 1 


tell us, that Arctepbhylax was the Son of Jupiter and Caliſtbo, 


an Arcadian, whom Lycaon cut in Pieces and ſer before 
and that Fupiter overthrey 


Jupiter to cat at a Banquet; 
the Table, and out of Abhorrence to Lycaon's Cruelty 
burnt his Houſe with a Thunderbolt, , 
the Arcadian's divided Limbs, placed him among the Star, 
Erato ſtbenes. | 
p ARcTosco'RoDON [ with Botanifls] the Herb Ram- 
ons, : | 
ArcTosSTAPHY'Los | with Botanifts)] the Bilberry. 
ARrcTOPHY'LAX | *Aprxloquaas, Gr. 1. e. the — 8 
er] a Northern Conſtellation containing 24 Stars; Charles's 
Wain, I. 
ArxcTuU'RUS ["ApxiZp@- of &pr]>5 and. Ja the Tail] 
a Star of the firſt Magnitude in Conſtellation Arttoptylas 
or Bootes. | | | 
ARcuAT “LE Carcuatilis, L.] bowed or bent. 
ARCUALI1A Offa | Anatomy ] the Bones of the Sinciput 
or as ſome will have it of the Temples, L. : , 


ARCUA'TION, a ſhaping or faſhioning like an Arch 
or Bow, L. | 
[with Gardeners] the raiſing of Trees 


ARCUATION 
by Layers. 

A'RcuLUs [among the Romans] a Deity who op- 
poſed Thicving, whereas the Goddeſs Laverna was an En- 


courager of it. 7% 
ARCUA'TION [on Surgery] the bending of Bones. 
ARCU'ATURE | arcuatura, L.] the bowing or bending 
of an Arch. FEY 


Ap [And, $ax.] natural Diſpoſition or Te 
filial . alſo Quality or Habit, as Drunlkand 
Dullard, Oc. b 


A'RDENCY . 0 [ of Ardens, L. of Ardeo to burn. or 
A'RDENTNESS be very hot] Heat of Paſſion, 
Zeal, c. | 


ARDENTN ESS, Heat; alſo erneſs of 
Warmth of Affection. = I 7 
 A'rDeNrt | Ardens, L.] hot as it 
hot ; alſo vehement, eager, zealous. 

A'RDENT Spirits ¶ Chymiſts] ſuch Spirits as being di- 
ſtilled from fermented Vegetables, g&c. will take Fire and 
burn as Brandy, &c. | | 

—_ A'RDENTLY 

Warmth: or Paſhon. 
A'Rvok, a burning Heat, 7. on 
ARDoR, Vehemence, Fervency, earneſt Deſire, E 


were burning, very 


Axbok [in a Medicinal Senſe] a ve eat Heat 
raiſed in a human Body. 2 % EE 


| a Pain in the Stomach uſually called 

Heart- Burning, L. | Fo 
 ARDoR Urinz, a Sharpneſs of Urine, L, | 

| ARpovu's [ardr, L.] Eagerneſs; ardent Affection; 


- alſo. green llt... | 
ARpu'iTy, [arduitas, L.] Height, Steepneſs; alſo 
[arduns, L.] difficult, alſo high. 


Difficulty. 
A'sDUOUSNEss [of arduitas, L.] Difficulty. 


A/ RpUous 


any plain Surface whereon we walk, E. 
AREA [in Building] the Extent of a Floor. 


ye 4s 


82 
WOES. 
ye IS 


0 3" 
« px [ogy Gr. the Bear ] Nor- 4 
[Aftronomy ] one of the leſſer Circles 


of the Sphere diſtant 23 Degrees and a. half from the 
North Pole, * , ! 


but joining ,together i 


[ ardemment, F. ardenter, L.] with 


ARE £ Lin Muſick] the Name of one of the. 
ALAMI RES Eight Notes in the Scale, Bs | 
A'REA, any plain 8 


good againſt the Argema; Wild Tanſey, Silver Weed, 


AREA [with P fei ans] a Diſeaſe that makes the Hair 


A'znk [with Gardeners Ja Bed or Quarter in a Garden. 
A'REA Laith Aſtrono 


ſome Stars, otherwiſe called Halo, L. 


A's ra [in Fortification] the ſuperficial Content of any 
Rampart or other Work. E ; | 

To AREAD, to dedicate to, to inform, Milton, 

ARE “CHE [ Old Word] to divulge. 

To AK RED, to award, Milton, | 

To A'REFy | arefacere, L.] to make dry. 
Ax8'GON [ apryar, Gr. ] an Ointment of a diſſolving, 


looſening, and thinning Quality. 


AkE'NA, Sand, Gravel, Grit, L, _ 

ARENA [with Phyſicians] Gravel bred in a human Bo- 

dy, which is made up of a great deal of Salt and Earth 

and often grows into a Stone. | 
ARE'NaA [ Sand, ſo called becauſe the Place was ſtrew'd 

with Sand to hide from the View of the People the Blood 

ſpilt in the Combat ] the Pit or Space in the middle of the 
ircus or Amphitheatre of the Romans, where the Gladia- 


tors had their Combats, and ſometimes it was uſed for the 


Circus or Amphitheatre itſelf, and ſometimes for the Cam- 
pus of the Soldiers and Army. | 
ARENA/cROUs | arenacens, L.] ſandy, or like Sand. 

ARENA'RIA | Botany ] an Herb, a fort of Buckthorn, L. 

as K * arenar ius, L.] of or belonging to Sand 
or Gravel. 

ARENA'TION [with Phyſicians] a ſort of dry Bath, 
when the Patient fits with his Feet upon hot Sand. 

ARrENO's E | arenoſus, L.] full of Sand or Gravel. 

ARENTA'RE [ Old Records | to tent out, or let at a cer- 
tain Rent, | 

AR R' Nurous [of ærenula, T. Grit] gritty, ſandy. 

AR RCOTLA, a little Bed in a Garden, a ſmall Court- 
Yard, L. 
AR REOTLA Papularis [ with Anatomifts ] the Circle about 
the Nipple or Teat. 

| ArRKEO'METER [of p the Air, 

: and Hel, Gr, to meaſure ] an 
Inftrument uſually made of fine thin 
Glaſs, which having had as much 
running Quickſilver put into it, as 
will ſerve to keep it upright, is 
ſealed up at the Tops: So that the 
Stem or Neck being divided into 
Degrees, the Heavineſs or Light- 
neſs of any Liquor may be found 
by the Veſſels * more or leſs 
into it. | 


AR RO FAOGIT ES 2 Judges of a Court in the Areopa- 
AREOPA'GIT . gus of Athens, inſtituted by Solon 
for the Trial of Malefactors. TY 
AR EorA'GUs 8 of "Aeus Mars, and 2e? 
a Town; ſo called from the God Mars being ſentenced 


there upon the Accuſation Neptune brought againſt him for 


killing his Son] the Senate Houſe of Athens, which ſtood 
on an Hill near the City. 
. ARRO'sSTYLE | aetosvay, Gr] a — where the 
Columns ſtand a little too thick; or, as others ſay, at a 
convenient Diſtance. | | | 
 AKkROTECTO/NICKS [of. Ag Mars, and TixTovra, 
Gr. ] that Part of Fortification. which dire&s how to at- 
tack an Enemy ſafely and fight advantageou , 
ARt0O'TiCck Medicines | of apor@, 8 
the Pores of the Skin, and render them large enough for 
Matter cauſing a Diſeaſe to be carried off by Sweat or 
inſenſible 2 bn | 
ARE “RIS EM ENT [Old Law] Afﬀright, Surprize, 
ARETO“LOGV [ of «pers Virtue, and x, Gr. to diſ- 
courſe ] that Part of Moral Philoſophy that. treats of Vir- 
tue, its Nature, and the Means of arriving at it. 


AAT, Tartar, or hard Lees ſticking to the Sides of 


Wine Veſſels. | | | 1 5 
Ax RA 2 human Figures made up of Ruſhes, which 


ARG RI the V irgi ually in- 
N 


ARG RMA 5 Ave, of d ede, Gr, white] a little 


. ARGE'Mon cer of the Eye in the Circle called 

Iris, having its Seat in a Part of the White, and alſo ſome 

Part of the Black of the Eye. | | 
Herb like a Poppy, 


ARGEMO'NE [apruucry, Gr.] an 
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fly. 
r. ach as open” 


the Orbit intercepted between the af d 
the Place of the Planet from the Sun, number d according 
to the Succeſſion of the Signs. is 
A'RGUMENT, a kind of Syllabus or Abridgment # 


; | 5 1 | 
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Aer | in | Heraldry'} is commonly 

white; all ſuch Fields being ſuppoſed to be 

Silver, and is one of the Metals, and charged 

with the Colours. In ing of (Armoury, 

the Field-Argent is 22 by the White- : 
neſs of the Paper, witheut any Strokes on it, as all other 
Colours have, as in the Margin, | | 
Argent or 'White, ſignifies: | of Virtues and ſpiritual Qua- 
lities ] Humility, Purity, Innocence, Felicity, Temperance 
and Truth; f good Qualities, Beauty and Gen- 
teelneſs of Behaviour; [of the Planets] the Mcon ; [of 
the four Elements] the Water; [of precious Stones] the 
Pearl and Cryſtal; [of Trees] the Palm; [of Flowers] 
the Flocver· de- Luce; [ of human Conſtitutions] the Phleg- 
matick ; [of Beaſts] the Ermin, which is all white without 


any Spot; (of the Parts of a Man] the Brain, and [of 


his Ages] the old. 5 
A'sGENnT alſo ſignifies in a Foman, Chaſtity ; in a Maid, 


, 


Ten? in Judges, Juſtice; and in the Rich, Humility. 


_  ARGENTA'NGINA, the Silver Quinſey, a Term made 
uſe of when. a Connſcllor that is to plead at the Bar bein 
bribed, feigns himſelf ill, and not able to ſpeak. 
ARGENTA'T1ION, a Gilding, Cc. with Silver, T. 
ARGENTINA | with Banff the Herb Silver- weed 
or Wild Tanſey, L. 


Ak ENTI NVS {among the Romans] the Deity of Sil- 


* 


ver Coin. 


ARGENTO'SE [ argentoſus, L.] full of Silver, white 
Earth like Chalk. 
AkGE'NTUM, Silver, L. 


ARGENTUM album | in Doomſday Book] Silver Coin, 
Current Money, L. 


ARGENTUM Dei [God's Money] Money given as 
Earneſt upon making of a Bargain, L. 


ARGENTUM vivum | with Chymifts] Mercury, Quick- 
ſilver, rc. . 
ARG1'L | argilla, L. ] white Clay. | 
ARGILLA'cRrous | argillaceus, I. «pp1mes, Gr.] of or 
belonging to white Clay. 
ARGILLO!s E ane e L. J full of white Clay. 
A'RG o, the Name of the Ship that carried Faſon and 
the Argonauts to Colchos to fetch the Golden Fleece; the 
relate that this Ship was placed among the Stars by Mi- 
nerva; that this was the firſt Ship that eyer was made; 
that it was a ſpeaking one, and was the firſt that made 
the Sea paſſable to Mankind and that it miglit be a ma- 
nifeſt Sign to future Generations, the Image of it was 
placed among the Stars, that Mariners, beholding it as they 
were failing, might be of good Chear, and that its Glory 
might be immortal in being placed among the Gods. 
ARGO NAVIs [| Aftren. | the Ship Argo, a Southern Con- 
ſtellation, conſiſting of 42 Stars. ; 
 A&GOLETI'ERs, light-armed Horſemen. 
ARGONAU'TICKS, Pain on the Expedition of $#ſou 
and his Companions, in fetching the Golden Fleece. 
ARGONAU'TS, the Companions of Ja ſon. 
To A'RGuUr | arguere or argumentare, L.] to reaſon 
or diſcourſe, to diſpute or debate, to make appear or ſhew; 
To A'RGUE 4a prieri [with Logicians] is to prove Ef- 


fects by the Cauſes, L. 


To ARGUE a poſteriori [with LZogicians] is to prove 
Cauſes by their Elec * n | 
ARGUMENT e warez L.] Reaſon or Proof; 
the Subſtance of a Diſcourſe or Treatiſe ; alſo a Subje& 
to ſpeak or write of, | N. 

ARGUMENT [ with Logicians] a Probability invented 
to create Belief, or any Subje& or Matter laid down, as 
a Foundation whereon to argue. | 


- A'sGUMENT | with Painters, &c.] the Perſons repre- 
ſented in a Landskip, -in Contradiſtinction to the, Country 


or Proſpect. | 2 | 
. ARGUMENT of the Mon Latitude [with Aftronomers] 
is the Diſtance of the Moon from the Dragon's Head or 
Tail, 9. d. where her Orb is cut by the EclFptick in two 
Points diametrically oppoſite ; by Means of which the 
Quantity of real Dhkneſs in Eclipſes, or how many Di- 
gits are darkened, is diſcovered. 1 
ARGUUENT | with Aftronomeri] an Arch whereby we 
ſeek another unknown Arch, and proportional to the firſt. 
ARGUMENT of Inclination Cree is an Arch of 
ing Node and 


the Subject of | 
| 5 i * fog 1 AR u- 


2 
> 
| 
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aA $i; 
Ax uu N TAT [args is, L.] of or belonging 
Argument. e r 
ARGUMENTA'TION, a Reaſoning or Proving by Ar- 
guments; a Diſproving for or againſt i M 
AKRGUMENTA'TION [Logick] the Art of inventing or 
framing Arguments; of making Inductions or drawing 
Concluſions. by bel 


ARGUME'NTATIV RE, convincing by Arguments or Ar- 
ng. | $4 1 SL T7 * 

ee nN RSS [ of argumentari, L.] Con- 

vincingneſs by way of Argument. ; 


A'RGUME'NTAT1VELY [of argumentum, * by way 


| of Argument, oe,” - 14-21 
* AxguuENTo's R [argumentoſus, L.] full of Argu- 
> ment, Reaſon, Matter or Proof; pithy, full of Wit or 
oY Skill. "IN 4h 1 4433 
EP * ARGumRNTO'suUs [Old Writings] ingenuous. 
None! ARkGURA'sPiDEs | of e&ppuggs and ons, Gr. | a Buck- 
bel ler ] Soldiers arm'd with filver Bucklers. 
13 — AKGUROCO'MES eke gates; or. ] a Comet of a ſilver 
* Colour, differing very little from the Solar Comet, except 


He ſiod and Pherecydes write. 


Tune, al. | | 435 
AIR“ TUN Levatio [Old Law] a ſportive Exerciſe, as 
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that it is of a brighter Colour, and ſhines with ſo great 
a Luſtre as to dazzle the Eyes of Beholders. e 
AKGURO'DAMAS [ of «ger filver and aSapas a Dia- 
mond] a precious Stone of a bright ſilver Colour. 
A'RGus, having a Head full of Eyes [ Hieroglyphically | 
repreſented this great World, becauſe the Eyes of our Crea- 
tor are every where, and all Things do, as it were, take 
Notice, and are Witneſſes of our Behaviour. 
AKGUTA'TION, a Proving by Argumenit, a Diſputing 
for and againſt, a ſubtil Point of Reatoning. 
* r E | argutus, L.] Subtle, witty, ſharp ; alſo 
rill, | | 
ARGYRI'TIS [| &pwezris, Gr. ] the Scum or Foam which 
riſes from Silver or Lead, that is mixed with Silver in the 
refining Furnace. | 
AkGYROCO'ME | with Botanifts] the Herb Cud-weed. 
ARGYROLY'THO3 {of apweor filver and aivog a 
Stone] Talk, a fort of Mineral Stone. 


ARGYROPE A [of apezor and Toto, Gr. to make] 
the Art of making Silver. 


A*'RIAa Theophraſti | with Botaniſts | the wild Service- 
tree with Aſh Leaves, L. 

ARIA | Muſick Books] an Air, Song or Tune, al. 

A'RIANISM, the Doctrine and Opinions of Arius, a no- 
ted Heretick in the Time of Conftantine the Great, A. C. 
315, who deny'd that the Son of God was Conſubſtan- 
tial and Coequal with his Father; he own cha he was 
The Word, but deny'd that Word to have been Eternal. 

A*RLIANS, the Diſciples of Arins, ſuch as hold his 
Doctrines. 

ARic1NUM | Botany] the headed Leek. 

A- N15 [ aridus, L. dry. 

1 BED : & [ariditas, L.] Dryneſs. 

ARIERE BAN [of here an Army, and ban an Edict, 
Teut.] a Proclamation of the French King to ſummon all 
who hold of him to the Wars. | | 

A'R1Es, a Ram, L. 

ARI Es [in Aſtronomy ] the firſt Sign of the Zodiack 


which the Sun enters in the Beginning of March; it is de- 


ſcribed on Globes by the Figure of a Ram, and is a Con- 
ſtellation of nineteen Stars, and is commonly expreſs d by 
this Character V. | 

The Poets feign that this Ram carried Phryxus and Helle 
through the Sea. It was alſo immortal, and was given to 
them by their Mother Nephele. It had a golden Fleece as 


his Horn, But Helle was ſaved by Neptune, who on her be- 

at a Son called Pxon, and Phryxus eſcaping to the Euxine 
3 came to ZEetes, to whom he gave the golden Fleece in 
the Temple of 'Fupiter, that the Memory of it might be 


| we tg But he aſcended up among the Stars, and is be- 


eld but obſcurely. 


1 ARklETATE | arietatum, L.] to puſh or bur like 

a Ram. he deeds 5 
ARIETA'TION, a butting or puſhing like a Ram; alſo 

a battering. | 5 
ARIE(T TA [in Muſick] a little ſhort Air, Song or 


it ſhould ſeem, a kind of Tilting or running at the Quin- 

nn RE EE.» | 
ARI“ OH [of a and hight, Sax.] well, truly, &c, 

- ARIOLA'TION, 2 Soothſaying, I. TY | 


— * 


1 Alete fin Mwuſeck] the. Rang oy; Dupe of a 
or 


.'2Axz10's0 


But when it carried them over _ 
that narrow Sea, the Ram threw her into the Sea, and loft: 
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| common' Air, Song ne. 
To ART E [of api fan, Sax.] to mie up, to take Riſe 


or proceed from. — A 
AR1'sTA [with Saf] that long Needle-like Beard 

that grows out from the Husk 

the 4wn, L. 8 


r 


AkIsTALTHN A Fwich Botanifts] the Herb Marſh- 
Mallows, or White Matlows, i oY OO 
Akts TF EROUS || ariftifer, L.] bearing Ears of Corn. 
ARisSTO'CRACY 8% giseneN eiu, of den beſt, and 
xexlos Power of zerrte to command or goyerh, Gr.) a 
Form of Political Government where the ſupteme Power is 
roof in the Hands of the principal Perſons, Senators, 
« / 81 % + #2 i, d. £ : Db + LL» WE ” . 
 AR1ISTOCRA'TICAL Ao ry ne Sr.] pertaining 
AR1STOCRA'TICK ro Ariſtocracy, or 18 Form 
of Government. We ann 
ARISTOCRA'TICALNESS [| of ariftocylatiqu | 
craticus, L. of wexSoxexriNG, of d iso the beſt, and xe: 
Jos Dominion, Gr.] the being ariſtocratical or governed by 
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* 


= 
: 7 
o 

* 2 


the Nobility. | 
| AR1sTOLocar'a [of weis@ beſt, and Aoxen, Gr, 
bringing forth young] the Herb Birth- worth or Hart-worrt, 
AklISsTOTRTLIAN, of or pertaining to nerd a> 2" 
ARISTOTE/LIANISM, Ariſtotle's Philoſophy, or the 
Dogma's and Opinions of that Philoſopher, which are con- 
tained = his four Books De Cœlo, and his eight Books of 
Picks. | . 
12 [STOTELIANS, a Sect of Philoſophers following 
Ariſtotle, otherwiſe called Peripateticks. 3 | 
 ARITHMA'Ncy [of dene, Number, and wrrd's, 
ivination, Gr.] a Soothſaying, or forctelling future Events 
by Number. | "a | 
ARITHME'TICAL | aexdperines, Gr. ] of or pertaining 
to Arithmetick. * 85 
ARITHMETICAL Complement of a Logarithm, is what 
that Logarithm wants of 10000e000. 
ARITHMETICAL Progreſſion „ ſee Progreſſion and Pro- 
ARITHMETIJCAL Proportion 0 portion | 
ARIUTHMETICK [ars arithmetica, L. of deibuerinb, 
Gr.] a Science which teaches the Art of accounting by 
Number, and ſhews all the Powers and Properties of Num- 
bers, sc. | 
Theatrical ARITHMETICK, is the Science of the Pro- 
perties, Relations, &c. of Dcmontarins of 0 abſtract- 


= with the Reaſons and Demonſtations of the ſeveral 
ules. 


Practical ARITHMETICK, is the Art of Computing; 


that is, from certain Numbers given of finding certain others 
whoſe Relation to the former is known. 


Inſtrumental AR IT HM ET ICK, is that where the com- 


mon Rules are performed by the means of Inſtruments con- 


trived for Eaſe and Diſpatch, as Napier's Bones, '&c, 
Logarithmetical ARITUMETICK, is that which is per- 
formed by Tables of Logarithms. 
Numerous ARITHMETICK, Is that which gives the Cal- 
culus of Numbers, or in determinate Quantities, ' by the 
common Numeral' Quantities. 


 Shecious ARITHMETICK, is that which gives the Calcu- 


lus or Quantities, by uſing Letters of the Alphabet inſtead 


of Figures. 


Decadal ARITHMETICK, is that which is performed by | 


a Series of ten Characters, ſo that the Progreſſion is from 
Ten to Ten, | 


Dyadic , is that where only two Fi- 
Decade AR ITEHMURTIeR 8 gures, 1 and o are uſed 
retractic ARITHMETICK, is that wherein only the Fi- 


gures 1, 2, 3, are uſed. : 
pulgar ARITHMETICK, is that which is converſant a- 
bout Integers and vulgar Fractions. 


Sexageſimal ARITHMETICK, is that which proceeds by 
Sixties, or the Doctrinꝝ of Sexageſimal Fractions. * | 


Decimal ARITHMETICK, is the Doctrine of Decimal 


Frattions. | 


Political AR1THMETICK, is the applying of Arithme- 


Revenues of 
Kings, Births, Burials, the Number of Inhabitants, c. 


tick to Political Subje&s, as the Strength a 


ARITHMETICK ef Infinites, is the Method of ſum- 


ming up a Series of Numbers, conſiſting of infinite Terms, 


or nding the Ratio's thereof, | 


AR1/THMOMANCY, the ſame as Arithmancy. 


- | Arx+ [of arcus, L.] a large Cheſt, as Moſes's Alk; 


alſo.Noab's Boat. 
Ten Commandments, & c. were: laid up. 


Ark ef the Croenant, the Cheſt in which the Tables ol 
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Ak (of ces, L. a Part of « bowed or curred Line 


or F 


— r with Geometricians] ſome Part of the Circum- 


ference of a Circle, Ellipſis, Or. 

retry Dire sien : [with Afronemers] is that Ark of 
ARK of Progrejjuwn 5 _ . 

pears to 3 when its Motion is forward according to 
the Order of igns. _ TL; : 

Arx of the Fpicycle [in the Prolemaick Syſtem] is the 


ſame as . | «74 
Ax of the firſt and ſecond Station [Apronomy is the 
Arch which a Planet deſcribes in the er or latter 


icircumfererte of its Epicycle, when it appears ſtationary. 
TT of Retrogadation F Aſtronomy] is hor Arch a Planet 


deſcribes when it is retrograde, or moves contrary to the 


Order of the Signs. 

AkLEs Penny, Earneſt Money given to Servants. 

An Arm [Eapm, Sax. arm, Dan.] a Member of the 
Body adjoining to the Shoulder, and reve by the Elbow. 

ARM of an Anchor, that Part to which the Flook is fer. 

To Arm [armare, L.] to put into or furniſh with Arms. 

To ARM 4 Shot [Gunnery] is to roll Okam, Rope- 
Yarn, or old Clouts about one End of the Iron Spike or 
Bar that through the Shot, that it may be the better 
ramm'd home to the Powder, and to prevent it catching 
in any Honey-Combs of the Piece to endanger its burſting. 

ARM [Figuratively] is uſed to ſignify Power, as the 
Secular Arm. | 

ARM [with Gardeners] is uſed for Branch, in ſpeaking 
of Cucumbers, Melons, c. | 

To ARM [in the Manage] is ſaid of a Horſe when 
he endeavours to defend himſelf againſt the Bit, to pre- 
yent obeying or being check'd by ir. 

ARM [with Geographers] a Branch of a Sea or River. 

A's MA Dare, to dub or make a Knight, L. 

ARM A Moluta, ſharp, o__ Weapons, in Diſtinction 
to thoſe that only break or bruiſe. 

ARMA deponere [ Law Term] to lay down Arms. A Pu- 
niſhment enjoyn'd when a Man had committed an Offence. 

ARMA Reverſafa, inverted Arms, as when a Man is 
found guilty of Treaſon or Felony. 

ARMa'pa, a Navy well armed or mann'd, Span. 
 Arman1'Liio, a Weſt Indian Animal, whom Nature 
hath fo armed with a Skin like Armour, that it cannot be 
wounded in 'any Part but the Flank. | 

A'RMAMENT [of armamenta, L.] the Arms and Pro- 
viſions of a Navy. 

ARMAME'NTARY [armamentarium, L.] an Armoury 
or Store-houſe where War Furniture is kept, a Magazine, 
an Arſenal. | 

A'RMAN [with Farriers] a Confection for Horſes of 


white Bread, Cinnamon, Honey of Roſes, &c. to reſtore 
a loſt Appetite. | 


_ ARMED [| ſpoken of a Ladſtone] is when it is caſed or 
capped, i. e. ſet in Iron, to add to its Weight and the 
better to diſtinguiſh the Poles. | | 


ADMED SHIP, one which is fitted out and provided i 
all Reſpe&s for a Man of War. e 
ARME'NIAN Stone, a kind of precious Stone, which 
nearly reſembles the Lapis Lazuli, except that it is ſofter, 
and intermix'd with Veins of Green inſtead of Gold. 
ARMENIAN Bole, a native Bole or Earth brought from 


America, commonly called Bole Armoniack. 
ARME/NIANs [| ſo called of Armenia the Country which 


they anciently inhabited] they are of two Sets; the 
one Catbolicks, who have an Archbiſhop in- Perſia, and ano- 


ther in Poland; the other make a peculiar Sect, and have 
two Patriarchs in Natolia. | | ; 


Done He 5 L | armentalis, L. ] of or belonging; to a 


ARME'NT nn 0 2 
of great Cattle. ,I belonging to a Herd 


KMENTO'sR [armentoſus, L.] full of great Cattle; 
abounding with Herds or * 5 OY ” 


ARME RIA ere Botanifts ] the Herb Sweet-Williams, 


ARM RR [of arma und gerere, L. to be r] a Titl 
of Dignity properly Ggnifying an Armour benter to 

iy hgnitying an Armour-bearer to a 
Knight; an Ef uire, an Eſquire of the Body. = 
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" Aturonrous Lmiger] a Bearing Arms or Weapons 
ARNT TTA, a Bracelet or Jewel wore on the Arm or 

Wriſt; and alſo a Ring of Iron, a Hoop in a Brace, in 

which the Gudgeons of a Wheel move. 

 ARMILLA Membranoſa [ Anatomy] the annular Liga- 

ment; a Ligament, Band or String, which comprehends 

the other Ligaments of the Hand in a fort of Circle, 

*  ARMITLAR [ armilaris,L.] of or like a Hoop or Ring. 
ArM1LLARY Sphere, is when the greater and leſſer Cir- 


preſent the Wa | — 

three Poſi- | \ W 

tions of | 

thoſe Cir- 

cles in the 

Heavens as 

in this Fi- 
re, where 
P repre- , RF SED 

ſents the = __— m— 

Nor. Pole, S ” 

and SP rhe 

South Pole, 
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North Cir 


the South 


of Cancer is repreſented by S S, and that of Capricorn T7 


rented by the ſmall Ball in the Center of the Sphere, and 
the Sphere itſelf is made to turn round the Earth agreea- 
ble to the Ptolemaick Syſtem ; and by this Sphere the Poſi- 
tions, viz, A Right Sphere, an Oblique Sphere, and a Pa- 
rallel Sphere (which ſee under the ſeveral Words) are trul 
repreſented according as the ſeyeral Inhabitants of the Eart 
enjoy them; alſo the ſeveral Problems belonging to the 
Sphere, vis, the Time of Riſing, Setting, and Culminati 
of the Planets in any Latitude, and conſequently the Lengt 
of their Days and Nights. 
ARMYLLATED [ armilatus, L.] wearing Bracelets. 
ARrMILU'sTRIUM [ among the Romans | a Feaſt where- 
in they ſacrificed armed at all Points. | 
A'xMiINGs [in a Ship] the ſame as waſte Cloaths. 
ARkmYNIANISM, the Doctrine of Arminius a celebra- 


ted Profeſſor in the Univerſity of Leyden, and of the Armi- 


nians his Followers. Their principal Tenet is, that there is 
an univerſal Grace given to all Men, and that Man is al- 
ways free, and at Liberty to reject or accept of Grace. 
ARrm1NIaNs, thoſe that embrace the Doctrines of 
Games Arminius. 2 90 
ARM“ TOT ENR [ armipotentia, L.] Puiſſance at Arms. 
ARmisA'L11 [among the Romans] a ſort of Dancers 
in Armour who danced the Pyrrbict Dance, keeping Time 
by ſtriking their Swords and — againſt their Bucklers. 
ARrkmisca/Rs [ Old Records] any fort of Puniſhment 
ARrM1'SONOUS 3 .] founding or ruſtling 
with Arms or Armour. | 5 £3 
A'gmisTiICE [armiftitium, L.] a Ceſſation of Arms, 
a ſhort Truce. | 
A'RMLET, a little Arm, as of the Sca, c. alſo a 
Piece of Armour for the Arm. —— 
ARMOM ANC [of armus, L. a Shoulder, and ar- 
Tea, Er. —— Divination by Shoulders of Beaſts. 
ARMO'NIACK C a fort of volatile Salt, of which there 
AmmMmo'niack & are two ſorts, ancient and modern. 
Volatile Sal AY MONIAC x, is made by ſubliming it with 
Salt of Tartar. | . 


* Flowers of S ARMONIACK, are made of it with Sea 


Salt decrepitatod. : 
ARMORA'G1A [ among _ Crow-flower, Z. 
AxkMORATRIA [Botany] Horie-Radiſh, L. 


* 


ARMoklsr [with Heralds] a Perſon well skill'd in the 


of 


| Ys | of 0 
e f Armory or Coats Arms Anu 


AR 


AAKOUL Lon Jo) 1 ar-like Hameſs, defen- 
five Armour for covering the * 
Coat ARMOUR, there bein * were a kind of Sym- 
pathy between the Arms, and the Perſons to whom 
1 he who uſes or bears the Arms of any Perſon, that 
do not of right belong to him, ſcems to affront the Perſon 
of the Bearer. a 
[in Law] any Thing that a Man either 

ARMOUR wears for his Defence, or that he takes 
into his Hand in his Fury or Rage to ſtrike or throw at 
another. 5 a 

A'RMOURER [ armamentarius, L. armurier, F. ] one 
that makes or ſells Armour. 

AR MOURVY ND [ armarium, L. armoirie, F.] a Store- 

ARMOR c houſe of. Armour, a particular Place 
where Arms are laid up and kept. 

A'RMOURY, a Branch of Heraldry, being the Know- 
ledge of Coat Armour, as to their Blazons and various In- 
tendment. | 

Arms [arma, L.] all manner of Weapons made uſe 
of by Men cither for defending themſelves, or for attack- 
ing others, | | 

AR Ms of Courteſy 4 thoſe Arms anciently uſed in Juſts 

ARMs of Parade d and Touygaments, as Swords with- 
out Edge or Point, and ſometimes wooden Swords and alſo 
Canes; Lances not ſhod, Ec. 
pPaſi of Ax us [among the Ancient Cavaliers ] a kind of 
Combat ſo named. | 

ARms [ with Falconers] the Legs of a Bird of Prey from 
the Thigh to the Foot. 

AR Ms [in Heraldry] ſo named, becauſe they are borne 
chiefly on the Buckler, Cuiraſs, Banners, &c. are uſed for 
Marks of Dignity and Honour, being compoſed regularly 
of certain Figures and Colours given or authoriſed by So- 
veraign Pinces to be borne in Coats, Shields, Banners, &c. 
for the Diſtinction of Perſons, Families and States. 

C ARGMRD ARM s in Heraldry ] are ſuch as retain their 
ancient Integrity, with the Addition of ſome new Honour- 
able Charge or Bearing, | 1 

Intire AR Ms 4 [in Heraldry] are ſuch as retain their 

Full ARMS 5 primitive Purity, Integrity, and Value, 
without any Alterations, Diminutions or Abatements. 

Vocal Ax Ms [in Heraldry] ſuch wherein the Figures 
bear an Alluſion to the Name of the Family ?: 

ARMY [ armee, F.] a great Number of armed Men 
or Soldiery gathered into one Body, conſiſting of Horſe, 
Foot and Dragoons, under the Command of one General. 

ARNA“LDIA N [ Old ee? a Diſeaſe which cauſes the 

ARNO'LDIA Hair to fall off, L. 

ARNA'L1A | Old — arable Grounds. 


wy 


A'RoBt [in Portugal | a Meaſure for Sugar containing 


Twenty-five Buſhels. 


ARNoO'p1 [of de® a Lamb, and n a Song, Gr.] 


the ſame with Rhapſodz. 

ARNO'GLOSSUM | &&19yAwwor, Gr.] the Plant Rams- 
Tongue, or Rib-wort, L. 

ARNO'LDISTS, a Sect ſo called of Arnold of Breſſe, who 
declaim'd agrinſt the great Wealth and Poſſeſſions of the 
Church, 2 preach'd againſt Baptiſm and the Euchariſt. 

A'Rocum | with Botanifts ] an Artichoke, L. 

A ROMA | £epu, Gr. ] all ſorts of ſweet Spices, Drugs, 
and Grocery Ware. | 

AROMA'TICA Nux, a Nutmeg, L. 


| 8 «epualnys, Gr.] having a Spicey 


Ak OMA'TICK Smell, ſweet ſcented. 
AROMA'TICALNESS 5 [ aromatique, F. aromaticus, L. 
AR&OMA'TICNESS Spicineſs. 

ARQMA'TICUM Roſatum in Medicine] a Compound 
officinal Powder made of red Roſes, Aloes, Liquorice, 
Spikenard, Ambergreaſe, Musk, and other Ingredients 
uſed in Cordial and Cephalick Preſcriptions, L. 
| _ AROMATI'TES | &epparitys, Gr.] Hippocras, or ſweet 
es * with Spices; alſo a ſweet Stone ſmelling like 

pices, L. 

AROMATIZA'TION [in Pharmacy] the mingling a due 
Proportion of aromatick Spices or Drugs with any Medi- 
cine, 

Io AkowMarT1'zE [aromatizo, L.] to ſpice, to ſeaſon 
With Spices, to quran | | 
A'RON | with Botanifts] the Herb Wake Robin. 


A'koT and Ma'k OT, two of Mahonet's admonitory 


Angels, whom the Mahometans believe to be the Diſſuaders 
of Men, from Murder, Violence and Exceſs But theſe 
two * invited to Supper by a young Lady, drank 

Wine to Exceſs, and would have prôceeded to Nichoneſty 


\ with her; and therefore God forbad Wine to the Mabo- 
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ſet Lands to any one for a yearly Rent. 


= 


e ; but the Lady witing thef e Aids 
was turned into the Mc: i . | 464 


Star 
. AROMATO'pOLA | of gepus and role, Gr. to ſell} 
a Seller of Spices, a Grocer, a Druggiſt. mA © 
Axon T PA, Gr.] the Herb Wake-Robin Cuckoo 
AkRUMS Pint or p- 5 
„ and ront, Dan.] in a round, round 
abour. | | 
A'rraGuUs [in ancient Inſcriptions] a Child that died 
in the Cradle. 5 N | 
ARryt'GG10 [in Muſick Books] intimates that the ſeve- 
ral Notes or Sounds of an Accord are not to be heard to- 
gether, but one after another, always beginning at the 
oweſt, Hal. | | 
ARPENT [ Old Deeds] an Acre or Furlong of Ground. 
ARqQua'TUs Morbus [of arquus or arcus ceeleftis | the 
Jaundice, a Diſeaſe ſo named from its Colour reſembling 


that of a Rainbow. | . 
AR EBVU/s R of arcobuſio or arcuabuſo, Ital, of 
HA RuRBU-ss arco a Bow and buſio a Hole, be- 


cauſe the Touch- hole of an Arquebuſs ſucceeds to the Uſe 
of the Bow among the Ancients] a large Hand-gun ſome- 
thing larger than our Musket. | | 

ARqQuEBUSs à croc, a ſort of ſmall Fire Arm, which 
carries a Ball of about an Ounce and a half. 

A'tRAacu [ Botany] an Herb of two Sorts, the firſt a 
Garden Herb, the other 7 

Dog's ARRA CN 8 ſtinking Arrach, or ſtinking Mother- 

Goat ARRACH wort. | 

ARRAIA'TIO Peditum [Old Deeds] the Arraying of 
Foot Soldiers, IL. | | 

To AkRa1'cn [ arranger, F.] to ſet a Thing in Order 
or in its Place, Law-Term. ; 

To Akra'13N the Aſſize [ Law Phraſe ] is to cauſe the 
Tenant to be call'd to make the Plaint, and to ſet the 
Gauſe in ſuch-Order, as the Tenant may be forced to 
anſwer unto it. - | 

To ARRA1IGN à Priſoner in a Court of Juſtice, is to 
bring a Priſoner forth in order to his Tryal, and as he 
ſtands at the Bar to read his Indictment to him, and to 
5 the Queſtion to him, whether he be guilty or not 
guilty. 

3 A INMENT | arrangement, F.] the Act of arraign- 


ing a Priſoner. 


 A'RRAND 0 a Meſſage, as a ſleeveleſs Errand, i. e. 
E RRAN DS a trifling Meſlage. | 
ARRANGEMENT, the Rangement or Diſpoſition of 

the Parts of the whole into a certain Order. 

ARRANGES, Ranges or Arrangements, Ranks. 
A'RRANT | probably of ape, Sax. Honour, 9g. d. famous 
among others of the ſame Stamp] mere, downright ; as. 
an arrant Knave. | 
A'kRas Hangings [ ſo called of the Town of Arras in 
the Province of Artois in Flanders where made] a Sort of 
rich Tapeſtry. | | 
ARRA'y of arraye, O. Fr.] Order. | 
ARRay [in Common Law] the Ranking or N 
of a Jury or Inqueſt of Men, impannelled upon a Canſe. 
ArRa'y [ Military Art] is the drawing up or ranking 


Soldiers in Order of Battle. - 

To ARRaA'y [ of arroyer, Fr.] to draw up and diſpoſe 
an Army in Order of Battle. | 

To ARkRay 4 Pannel [ Law Phraſe] is to rank, order, 
or ſer forth a Jury empannelled upon a Cauſe. | 

To quaſh an AkRay | Law Phraſe] is to ſet aſide the 
Pannel of the Jury. 1 


AR RAY ERS 8 


[of Arraiatores, Fr.] certain 
Commiſſioners of ARRAY 


Officers whoſe Buſineſs it is 


to take care of the Arms of the Soldiery, and to ſee 


hat they are duly accouter'd. 
ARREA'RANCES 8 [ of arriere, F. behind ] are the Re- 
ARRE'ARS mainders of any Rents or Monies 
unpaid at the due Time; the Remainders of a Debt or 
Reckoning. 8 e 
AR RE ARAG ES Cin Law] is the Remainder of an Ac- 
count of a Sum of Money in the Hands of an Accoun- 
tant. 1 | 
 ArREcTA'R1A [in Architecture] Beams, Poſts, Pillars 
or Stones in Buildings, which ſtand erect or upright to 
bear the Weight among them, L. | | 
ARRECTA'TUS [Law Term! ſuſpected, accuſed of, or 
charged with a Crime. | | | 
ARRENA!TUS Low Term] arraigned or brought forth 


in order to a Trya i 
ARRENDA'RE [in the Practick of Scotland] ſignifies to 
ARREN- 


2 | 
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 AzzanTtA/TION. [of arrendere; Span.] -a Licenſing 


ho. owns Lands in a Foreſt to, incloſe them with a 
low Hedge and a little Ditch, - paying an Annual Rent, 


] fignifies 


reſerving 2 Licenſes | 
1 PH OR A ["Abpnqoeia, Gr, of * pie of bear- 
ng myſterious TP a Solemnity in Honour of Minerva, 
= four ſele& noble Virgins not under ſeven nor above 
eleven Years of Age, apparelled in white, and ſet off with 
Ornaments of Gold, had a Ball-court appropriated for their 
Uſe in the Acropolis, wherein ſtood a brazen Statue of Iſo- 
crates on Horſe-back, It was the Cuſtom to chooſe out of 
theſe two to weave a Vail for Minerva, which they began 
on the 3oth Day of Panoplion. | 
Ark ETI TIous | arreptitigs, L. ] ſnatch d away; alſo 


crept in privily. 
* R Xx T | arrefte, F.] A Stop or Stay. 

ARREST in Law] a Judgment, Decree, or final Sen- 
tence of a Court. s 

Ax RES in Common Law] A ſtopping or ſcizing of a 
Man's Perſon by Order of ſome Court or ſome Officer of 

uſtice, 
J To ARRE“sH＋r [ arrefter, Fr.] to ſtop or ſtay, to ſeize 
as above. | 

To plead in ARREST of Fudgment, is to ſhew Cauſe why 
2 ſhould be ſtaid, although a Verdict has been 

rought in. | 

ARRE'sTS [ with Farriers] mangey Humours upon the 
Sinews of the Hinder-legs of a Horſe between the Ham 
and the Paſtern. 
 AkkREsTANDIs bonis ne diſſipentur, a Writ which lies 
for him whoſe Cattle or Goods are taken by another, who 
during the Controverſy does make or is like to make 
them away, and will hardly be like to be able to make Sa- 
tisfaction afterwards, | 
 ARrREsTA'NDo ipſum qui pecuniam vecepit ad proficiſ- 
cendum in Obſequium Regis, &c, a Writ which lies for the 
N Toad him, who hath taken preſs'd Money for 
the King's 

ARRESTO facto ſuper Bonis Mercatorum alienigenorum, 
Ce. a Writ lying for a Demur againſt the Goods of Stran- 

rs of another Country- found within this Kingdom, in 
N for Goods taken from them in that Country, 
after he hath been denied Reſtitution there. 

ARRESTS, the ſmall Bones of a Fiſh, 

ArkkRe'TTED [Carrectatus, L.] ſummoned before a 
Judge, and charged with a Crime ; and ſometimes it is 
uſed to ſignify imputed or laid to. 

1 ARRHA Paßias e, Gr.] an Earneſt, Money given in 
art. | | 


ARRHABONAR1'1 [of aþaC&y, Gr. a Pledge] a Set 


who held that the Eucharift was neither the Real Fleſh 
and Blood of Chriſt, nor yet the Sign of them, only the 
Pledge or Earneſt of them. | 

ARRIE'KE, behind, or the poſterior Part 
'The Rear. 

ARRIERE BAN | in the French Cuftoms] is a general 
Proclamation, whereby the King ſummons to the Wars all 
that hold of him; both his own Vaſſals, i. e. the Nobleſſe, 
or Nobility, and their Vaſſals. 


ARRIER Vaſſal or Tenant, the Vaſſal or Tenant of an- 
other Vaſſal or Tenant. 


ARRIERE FEE, a Fee dependent.on ſome other in- 
ferior Fee. 


AR R1'SION, a Smiling upon, T. 

ARRI'VAL [ of arrivee, FJ a Coming to. 

To Axk1'v = C arriver, F.] to come to the Bank or 
2 to come to a Place, to attain to, to compaſs a 

ing. 

To ARRo'DE | arrodere, L.] to gnaw about. 

A'RROGANCE 8 [ arrogance, F. of arrogantia, L.] 


of any thing. 


A'RROGANCY Haughtineſs, Pride, Preſum- 
A'RROGANTNESS ption ; Self-conceit, | 


A'RROGANT | arrogans, L.] that aſſumes too much, 


proud, haughty. | 
To A'sxRoGATE [ arrogare, L.] to claim, challenge 
or attribute to one's ſelf ; to take upon one. 
ARROGA'T1ON, a Claiming to one's ſelf, L. 
| ARRoxNp!'s [in Heraldry] as a Croſs Arondie, i. e. 
rounded. Is a Croſs, whoſe Arms are compos'd of Sec- 
tions of a Circle not oppoſite ro each other, ſo as to make 


the Arms bulge out thicker in one Part than another : 
bur both the Sections of each Arm l ing the ſame Way ; 


where of an equal 'Thickneſs, 


ſo that the Arm is every 


ars, and hides himſelf when he ſhould go. 


a 7 | 


and all of chem terminating at the End of the Efcutcheon, 


like the plain 7 F. 15 | | 
 AkRo'sED | arroſus wed or pilled, 
ARRO'SION, a 9 1 * Was | 
-A'RRow [aPpe, S.] a Dart. ns. $18 
ARO] L Hieroghphically] fignifies Speed or Di- 


A'XKROW-HEAD, a R ſo called, becauſe the 
Leaves of it reſemble the Head of an Arrow. 
- ARRURA [Old Records] Days Works of Ploughing. 
ARS R of 4 Block, &c. [in a Ship] the lower End of 
that thro which any Rope runs. | | 
ARsE Foor, a Kind of Water-fowl. 
f AkSsR SMART | with Herbaliffs ] the Herb Water- 
epper. 
ARsE VRRSV [of Arſe, and verſus, L. turned] Heels 
over Head, topſy turvey, prepoſterouſly, without Order. 
RSR VERSE Ci. e. avertere ignem ; for in the Diale& 
of Tuſcany, Arſe is uſed for avertere, and verſe ſignifics ig- 
nem, i.e. Fire, or of arſus of ardeo, L. to 2 a Spell 
written upon an Houſe to preſerve it from being burnt. 
AKSENAL | of arſenale, Ital.] a Royal or Publick 
Store-houſe for Arms, and of all forts of warlike Ammu- 


nition ; a Place for the making and keeping every thing 


neceſſary either for Defence or Aſſault. 

A'RSENI1CK [of & wp a Man, and und to overcome or 
kill] a mineral Body which conſiſts of much Sulphur and 
ſome Cauſtick Salts of three Sorts, white, red and yellow. 

Tellow , 5. 5 is of a yellow or Orange Colour, 

Native EN chiefly found in Copper Mines 
in a ſort of Glebes or Stones; it is found to contain a ſmall 
Portion of Gold, but ſo little, that it will not quit the 
Coſt of ſeparating it; it is thence called Auripigmentum. 

Red ARSENICK, the native yellow Arſenick rubificd 
by Fire, called Realgal. "43:4 

White ARSENICK, is drawn from the yellow by ſub- 


liming it with a Proportion of Sea-Salt, called Cryftalline 


Arſenick. : FAY 
Cauftick Ore of A'RSENICK, is a butyrous Liquor, pre- 
par'd of Arſenick and corroſive ſublimate it is like Beer 


of Antimony. 1 
Regulus 7 ARs EN1cxk [with Chymifts] a Compoſition 
of Nitre, 'Tartar, Orpiment, Scales of Steel and corrofive 
Sublimate, which prepared in Subſtance reſembles Butter. 
Ruby of ARs ENICK | with - ag a Preparation of 
Arſenick with Sulphur or Brimſtone, by ſeveral repeated 
Sublimations, by means of which it receives the Tincture 


of a Ruby: 


AksE'NICAL, of or pertaining to Arſenick. 
ARSE/NICAL Magnet | with Gbymifts] is a Preparation 
of Antimony with Sulphur and white Arſenick. 
ARSENOGO'NON | «powayorey, Gr.] an Herb, which 
being ſteep'd in Wine and drank, is ſaid to procure the get- 
ting of a Male Child. | | 
a s [of d o Male, and Siν a Fe- 
male] an Hermaphrodite, a Beaſt which is both Male and 
Female, F 
A'Rs1s | apors of adeꝙ, 
the Voice in Pronunciation. | | 
ARs1s and Tü ESIS [with Muſicians] a Term uſed of 
Compoſitions : as when a Point is turned or inverted, it is 
ſaid to move per Arſin and Theſin ; that is to ſay, when a 
Point riſes in one Part and falls in another ; or e contra. 
ARSON | of ardere, L. to burn] Houſe-burning. 
Arsu'RA [ Old Latin Records | the Trial of Money by 
Fire after it has been coined, 
ART [of Ars, L. of d er Virtue, Gr. or, as others ſay, 
from &egs Profit] is variouſly defined. The School-men 
define it to be a Habit of the Mind operative or effective, 
according to right Reaſon ; or a Habit of the Mind pre- 
ſcribing Rules for the Production of certain Effects. Others 
define it a proper Diſpoſal of the Things of Nature by hu- 
man Thought and Experience ſo, as to make them anſwer 
the Deſigns and Uſes of Mankind - as that which is per- 
formed by the Wit and Induſtry of Man; alſo a Collection 
of n and Experiments, which being obſerved, 
give Succeſs to our Underta ings in all manner of Affairs; 
or it is that to which belongs ſuch Things as mere Reaſon 
would not have attained to, | | 
Ars notoria, a Way of acquiring Sciences (as is pretend- 


Gr. to lift up] the raiſing of 


ed) by Infuſion, without any other 12 49 tn than a 
little Fading and the Performance of a few Ceremonies. 


St. Anſelm's Ak r, a ſuperſtitious Art, or (pretended) 
Method of curing Wounds by only touching the Linen 
wherewith thoſe Wounds had been covered. 0 
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Art and PART Tin the North of England, &c.] is 
when a Perſon is charged with a Crime, they ſay, he is 
Art and Part in commeheing the ſame, i. e. he was both a 
Contriver and acted a Part in it. N 

A Term of AkT, a Word that has a Meaning beyond 
its general or ſcientifical one. ETD % 

Tranſcendent Ax rr. This is alſo call'd ond Lully's 
Art, an Art by which a Man may diſpute whole Days on 
any Topick in Nature, without u lerſtanding the leaft 
Tittle of the Thing in Diſpute. "This Art chiefly conſiſts 
in diſpoſing the ſeveral Sorts of Beings into divers Scales 
or Climaxes, to be run down in a deſcending Progrefhon. 
As let the Subject be what it will, he will ſay, it is Being 
true, good, perſef, and then it is either created or wncreated, 

ſo on. 

Angelick Ax r, a Method of coming to the Knowledge 
of any thing deſired by the means of an Angel, Spirit, or 
rather a Demon, | 

The LiberMl ARTS [ Artes Liberales, L.] are thoſe which 
are noble and ingenuous, and worthy to be cultivated, with- 
out any Regard being had to Lucre or Gain: "Theſe are 
Architecture, Grammar, Military Art, Muſick, Navigation, 
Painting, Poetry, Ec. 

Mechanick Ak Ts | Artes Mechanicæ, L.] are ſuch Arts 
wherein the Hand and Body are more concerned than the 
Mind, and which are generally cultivated for the Sake of 
the Gain or Profit that accrues from them, ſuch as Trades, 
Weaving, Turnery, Maſonry, &c. 

Active ARTS, 10 
their Operation, as Carving, Graving, Painting, Ec. 

Fattive Ak Ts, ſuch as leave no external Effect behind 
them after their Operation, as Piping, Fiddling, Dan- 
cing. 8 

RT ERV [ arteria, L. of e the Air, and Tyeicw to 
keep, or of v «igdv, becauſe of the continual beating or 
throbbing, Gr. ] a hollow, fiſtulous Canal, appointed to 
receive the Blood from the Ventricles of the — and 
to diſtribute it to all Parts of the Body, for the maintaining 
Heat and Life, and conveying the neceſſary Nouriſh- 
menc, .. 

ARTE'RIA aorta 5 [in Anatomy] the great Artery, a 

ART ERIA magna & Veſſel conſiſting of four Coats, 
and continually beating, which by its Branches carries the 
ſpirituous Blood from the left Ventricle of the Heart to all 
Pans of the Body. OT 

ARTERIA aſpera Ar; (9. d. the rough Ar- 

ARTER1A trachea tery) the Wind- pipe, a griſtly 
Veſſel, conſiſting of ſeveral Parts and Rings; the Uſe of 
which is to form and convey the Voice, to take in 
Breath, c. L. | 

ARTERIA Venoſa | Anatomy] the Vein of the Lungs, L. 

AKT ERIAcA medicamenta | in Pharmacy | Medicines 
good againſt Diſeaſes of the Wind-pipe ; and which help 
the Voice, L. : 

ARTERYACE | «ervexzxn, Gr.] a Medicine good for 
the Arteries, L. | 
AR&TE'RIACKS, the ſame. as arteriaca medicamenta, 
ARTERIAL 5 [ arterialis, L. ] of, belonging to, or 
ART ERIOUS good for the Arteries. 
ARTERIO'TOMY | of Aghzela and roh a cutting, of 


Tea, Gr. to cut] a Chirurgical Operation of opening an 


Artery, or of letting Blood by the Arteries, uſed only in 
ſome extraordinary Caſes, being a very dangerous Ope- 
ration. | | 
ARTHA'MITA | with IN * the Herb Sow-bread, L. 
E [ old Britiß] a 
ARDEL Felony. 


ARTHE'TICA | Botany] the Cowſlip or Ox-lip, or 


Primroſe, a Flower, L. 
ARTHRE'MBOLUS | of ”Ag9poy a Joint, ty in, and gd 
to caſt, Gr. ] the Reduction of a Diſlocation. 


ARTHRI'TIS [*ApSejlis of d Dp, Gr. a Joint, the 


Chief Seat of the Diſtemper being in the Joints] the 
Ut. | | | 
ARTHRITIS planetica 2 [with Phyſicians] the wander- 
ARTHRITIS vaga Y ing Gout, which moves and 
flies about, cauſing Pain ſometimes in one Part, and ſome- 
times in another, 
ARTHRI'TICAL 3 * eilinde, Gr.] diſeaſed in the 
ARTHRI'TICK Joints; alſo of or pertaining to, 
or troubled with the Gour, | | 
ARTHRODIA [*AeS Jia of c peer, and Leco, 
Gy, to receive] a Species of Articulation in Anatomy, where- 


in a flat Head of one Bone is received into the ſhallow 


Socket of another. 
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ee RON CA, Or] 2 Joint, or joining together 


A'rTHROs1s ["Agdpwors of de dee, r. to ien 


Hate] Articulation, as when the round Head of one Bone 
is received into the hollow of another; a Juncture of 


two Bones deſigned for Motion. 


A'xTICHOKE Carticbocha, Span. or artiſchock, Teut.] 


a Plant well known. 


8 Axrickokx, a Plant, the Root of which 


bles a Potatoe, and has the Taſte of an Artichoke: - 

A'RTICLE | articulus, L. ] a Condition in a Covenant 
or nt; a chicf Head of a Diſcourſe, Treatiſe 
Account, Sc. a Clauſe, or ſmall Member of a Sentence 

Akric lx [with Grammarians] a ſmall Word ſerving 
to diſtinguiſh the Genders of Nouns, as bie bac hoc, L. 
6 * To, Gr. | 

Definite ARTICLE Leer the Article (the) ſo 
called, as fixing the Senſe of the Word it is put before to 
one individual Thing. 1 

Inde finite Ak TIC LE [ Grammar] the Article (A) fo 
called becauſe it is applied to Names, taken jn their more 
general Signification. Ft, 

ARTicLE [with Anatomifts] a Joint or Juncture of 
two or more Bones of the Body. 

Arier e eee ſignifies 10, with, all 
other whole Numbers that may be divided exactly into 
10 Parts, as 20, 30, 40, 50, Oc. 

ARTiICLEs [of the Clergy] certain Statues or Ordi- 
nances, made concerning Eccleſiaſtical Perſons and 
Cauſes, | | 

To ARTicLE, [articuler, F.] to enter into, draw up 
or make Articles. | | 

ARTICLE of Faith [ Theology] ſome Point of Chriſtian 
Doctrine, which we are obliged to believe, as having been 
revealed by God himſelf, -&*c, *© | 

ARTICLE of Death, the laſt Pangs or Agony of a 
dying Perſon, 

ARTICULAR [of articularis, L. J of or pertaining to 
the Joints. 

ARTICULARIS morbus [D in Medicine] a Diſcaſe of the 
Joints, the Gour, L. | 

AR TI“ CULATE | articulatus, L.] diſtin, as when Words 
or Sounds are ſo clearly pronounced, that every Sy llable 
may be heard. | 

ArTICULATE Sounds, thoſe Sounds that may be ex- 
prefled by Letters, and compoſe Words. 

ARTI'CULATENESsS, Diftindnefs, 

ART1'CULUs, a Joint in the Body, of an Animal; a 
Joint or Knot in Plants or Vegetables, alſo a Knuckle of 
the Fingers, J. 

ART1'CULUS, an Article or Condition in a Covenant, 
Sc. alſo a Chief Head in a Diſcourſe, L. 

ARTICULUs [in ancient Writ] an Article or Com- 
plaint preſented by Way of Libel in a Spiritual Court. 

ARKTICULA'TION | Anatomy] a Junction or Connexion 
of the two Bones deſigned for Motion, I. 


ARTICULATION [ith Grammarians) is that Part of 


Grammar that treats firft of Sounds and Letters, and af- 
terwards of the Manner of their Combination or joining to- 
gether, to compoſe Syllables and Words. 
ARTICULATION | with Botanifts | ph procy or Knots 
that are in ſome Hulls or Cods, as thoſe of the Herb Or- 
nithopodium Polygonaton, &c. | —— 
ARTicuLo'ss | articuloſus, L] full of Joints. 
A'kTIFIck | artificium, L. | a Trick, Slight or 
Knack ; a cunning Fetch or crafty Device, F. | 
ARTIFICER | artifex, L.] one who profeſſes ſome Art 
or Trade; a Workman, a Handicrafts-man. 


ARTIFICIAL | artificialis, L.] done according to the 


Rules of Art ; ſomething made by Art, not produced na- 
turally or in the common Courſe of Things. 
ARTIFICIAL Day, ſee Day. 
ARTIFICIAL ARGUMENT [with Rhbetoricians] all 


thoſe Proofs or Conſiderations that aeg from the 


Genius, Induſtry or Invention of the Orator. : 
ARTIFICIAL Lines Jou a Sector or Scale] are Lines ſo 


contrived as to repreſent the Logarithmetical Lines and 


Tangents, which by the Aſſiſtance of the Line of Num- 


bers will ſolve all Queſtions in Trigonometry, Naviga- 


tion, &c. | | 

F ARTIFI'CIALNESS [| artifice, F. artificium, L.] Art- 

ulneſß. | 3 
AR&TIF1I'CIAL Numbers [ Mathematicks] are Logarithms 


or Logarithmetical Numbers relating to Signs, Tangents 
and Secants. | 8 | | | 
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* Urins, Warlike | : fs tt 
| OT ERY | artillerie, F. ] the m_ 

War, comprehend © Sorts eat Fire Arms, with 
what belongs ＋ — as Canons, Mortars, r. the ſame 

I ed inance. 25 | 
1 RY Company of Londen} a Band of Infantry 
or Company of Citizens, who train and practiſe Military 
Diſcipline in rhe Avtillery-Growna. 2 by 
Park of AxTiLLERY [in a Camp ] that Place 


he Artillery or large Fire Arms. > i 
T kant ihr, Ly Set or Number of Pieces of 


2 Ordinance mounted on Carriages with all their Furniture, 
7 fit for marching. | 


LERY, e 
or = * of Fire- worles, with all the A ppurtenances of it. 


M ARTI-NATURAL [of ars and naturalis, L.] of or 
= 1 pertaining to Nature imitated by Art. Enix." 
9 _ * A'RTISAN, an Artificer, F. | | : 
i ARKTIS T [ of artiſte, F.] a Maſter of any Art, an in- 
nious Workman. | 
To ARK TUAT R [ artuatum, L.] to divide by Joints, 


to quarter, to diſmember. : 
AkTorTY/RITES [of ee Bread, and Tvugos, Gr. 
Cheeſe] a Se& of Hereticks of the ſecond Century, who 


uſed Bread and Cheeſe in the Euchariſt. 1 
ce o'ss [artwoſus, L.] ſtrong made, well jointed 


or limbed. : 
A'zval 2 Burial or Funeral Solemnity, hence Ar- 
A'kviL vil Bread, Loves diſtributed to the Poor 


at Funerals. | 
E A'Rvar Carvalis, L.] belonging to Land, Land that 
—_ is ſowed. 

=  A'RvAL BROTHERS [among the old Romans] 12 
* , Priefts, who beſide their Office of CY Sacrifices, 
= were appointed Judges of Land Mai 


4 ; ARULA [with Aftronomers, i. e. a little Altar, a Con- 
= ſtellation (accordi 


to the Poets) this is that by which 
the Gods ſwore when Jupiter went his Expedition againſt 
Saturn, and gaining their Point, placed it among the Stars, 
in perpetual Remembrance of 1t, alſo Men are wont to 
have this in their drinking Clubs, and to perform ſolemn 
Rites to it, who engage 1n Societies, they touch it with 
their Right-hands and imagine that to be a Token of Re- 
membrance. It has two Stars in the Fire- hearth, two on 
the Baſis, in all four, Eratoftbenes, | 
A'xum L' Ae, Gr.] the Herb Wake-Robin. 
ARUNDINA'CEOUs [ arwndinaceus, L.] of or like 
Reeds: | 
ARUNDINI'FEROUS [ arandinifer, L.] bearing Reeds. 
1 NEOUs [arwndinews, L.] of or belonging to 
eeds. 
ARUNDINE/TUM [ Dooms- Day- Book ] a Ground or Place 
where Reeds grow. | 


with Reeds. 
ARURA | old Records] a Days Work at Plough. 


nation by Inſpection into the Entrails of Beaſts. 
ArxuU'SPICEs [of aris inſpiciendis, i. e. inſpecting the 
Altars] Soothſayers who predicted from the Entrails of 
Beaſts, offered in Sacrifice, and from the ſeveral Circum- 
ſtancey of them diyined the Will of their Gods, and what 
might be hoped for; the Superſtition was firſt invented 
by the Hetruriant; but Romulus firſt inſtituted a College 
of Aruſpices. 5 
_ ARYTXNOI“/ DRS [*Agvlare{t3s5 of «gw to drink, and 
2 Shape] two Cartilages, the third and fourth of the 
_ Larynx, ſituate under the Thyroides, called alſo Gutturales, 
they ſerve to render the Voice more ſhrill or deep; they 
are ſo called, becauſe when their Proceſſes are joined to- 
gether, they repreſent the Mouth of an Ewe, or the in- 
ented Lip of a Cup or Veſſel. | 
ARYTAXNOIDEUs [ in Anatomy ] one of the Muſcles 
that ſerves to cloſe the Larynx, ſo called becauſe it derives 
its Origin from the poſterior and inferior Part of the 
Arytenoides, - | 
Axy'TyHMos L Aude of | a privat. and pu Nhe 
the Pulſe, Gr.] a Sinking and Failure of the Pulſe, {0 as 
8 be no longer felt, L. W | 
'RZEL [ with Horſemen] a Name or Title they gi 
wy Horſe, t 9 A whe 
ind. Some are ſo ſuperſtitious as to fancy, that by an 
unavoidable Fatality ſuch Horſes are nf in Bales 
and therefore ſome Cayaliers are ſo biafled with Prejudice 
thar they do not care to uſe them. RL or: 
As a Roman Pound Weight containing 12 Ounces ; 


＋ 


5 \ 


or 


* 
5 
+ 1 
. 


is alſo uſed for what is called Pyrotechnia, © 


ARUNDINO'SE [ arundinoſus, L.] full or abounding 


A'RUSPICE 2 L.] a Soothſaying or Divi- 


at has a white Mark upon the Fat- foot be- 


ate upon the Aſcent or 
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any imaged Uivided Ibo 14 Patt; alth' 1 Goepper Obi 
in Vale about 3 Farthings Bngliþ Money, Erber 7 


As [in proper Names] at the Beginuing ſhews, that 
the Name owes its Original to the , Word Are, 
an Aſh- tree, or indeed generally any Sort of Tree, as; 
Afton, Aſton, &c. | 
A's a Duleis, the Gum Bentoin or Benjamin. 
As a ſtrtida, a Gum, ed out of a Plant growing iti 
Perſia, of a very ſtrong Scent. \ 
NS of a privat. and oe'qus, plain; 
manifeſt or open, Gr. I a Hoarſeneſs or Lowneſs of Voice 
7 from an ill Frame or Diſpoſition of the Organs 


of 
Asarnl'a ["Acagia, Gr.] Obſcurity, Uncertainty, L. 


As A PPI [among the Turi] Soldiers who arc ex- 
ASApPES poſed to the firſt Shock of the Enemies, 
for this Purpoſe, that being fatigued, and their Swords 


blunted by them, the Spabi's and Fannizaries = fall on, 
and gain the eaſier Conqueſts ; they are made ſo little Ac- 
count of, that they are often made to ſerve as Bridges for 
the Cavalry to paſs over in bad Roads, and for Faſcines to. 
fill up Ditches ; they are for the moſt part natural Twrks, 
and ſerve without Pay, only for what Plunder they can 
2 
N ASARABA'CCA 8 [ Botany] an Herb good to provoke 

A'SARUM Vomiting, Ec. | 

As A'ROTUM | «odegTor, Gr. ] a ſort of fine Pavement 
in the Dining Rooms of the Romans, made of ſmall Tiles 
of ſeyeral Colours, ſo artfully contriv'd and inlaid, thar 
the Room look'd as if it were ſwept, but that the Scraps 
were left on the Floor, | 


AsBE'STINE, of the Nature or Quality of asbeſti- 
Num. 

ASBE'STINUM LAcelgνν, of u privative and op 
Gy, to extinguiſh ] a Sort of Linen or Cloth made of a 
Stone called Cariſtices, fit to be ſpun as Wool or Flax, of 
which the Ancients made Napkius, which when they were 
foul, they caſt into the Fire, and they became as white 
as they were before; but received no Injury by the Fire: 
and little or no Diminution. When the Romans burnt the 
Bodies of their Dead to preſerve their Aſhes, they wrapt 
them in this Sort of Cloth ; which tranſmitted the Fire to 
the Bodies, and preſerved the Aſhes by themſelves, 

As BRH srTOs Cable &, Gr.] a Stone of which Cloth 
was made, that would not burn nor waſte but very in- 
conſiderably, tho thrown into the Fire. 

AscAIONIA [of Aſcalow 'a City of Paleſtine] a Scal- 
lion, a ſort of Onion. | X | 

As cA RIDERS [ doxagiSug, of d on, Gr. to move] Arſe- 
Worms, a kind of little Worms ſometimes found in the 
Rectum, which tickle it, and are troubleſome ; alſo the Bots 
in Horſes, 

. climb up 

o ASCE'ND Laſcendere to go, or climb up; 
alſo to riſe or fly upwards. f * & 
The AscE'NDANT | aſcendens, L.] as to gain the Aſcen- 
dant of a Perſon, is to obtain a Pewer over him, &c. 
_ an Over-ruling or powerful Influence over a 
erſon. | 

* ASCENDANT [with Aftrologers] that of the 
Equator, or that Part of the Heaven which riſes or is co- 
ming above the Horizon in the Eaft, when any Perſon is 


born, called alſo the Angle of the firſt Houſe in a Scheme, 


cr an Horoſcope. 
ASCENDANT va [with Genealogifts] ſignify ſuck 
ASCENDANT Relations as have gone before 
2 thoſe that were or are nearer the Root of the 
ASCENDANT (in ArchiteFure ] an Ornament in Maſonry 
and Joyners Work, which borders the three Sides of 
Doors, Windows, and Chimneys. It differs according to 
the ſeveral Orders of Architecture, and conſiſts cf three 
Parts, the Top, which is called the Traverſe, and the two 
Sides, which are called the Aſcendents. The ſame as 
Chambranle. | | 
Ascz/Nping [with Aſtronomers] ſignifies thoſe Stars 
or Degrees of the Heavens, e. which are riſing above the 
Horizon in any Parallel of the Equator. | 
ASCENDING Latitude | Aftronomy ] the Latitude of a 


Planet when going towards the Poles. 


ASCENDING Node | 4 my. is that Point of a Pla- 
net's Orbit wherein it paſſes the Ecliptick to proceed, to the 


SCENDING Sipns [ Aftrology] ate thoſe Signs which 
N from the Nadir & the Ze 
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y'd to ſuch 
eſſels as carry the Blood upwards, or from the lower to 
ga EYE 1 v wg of | K fe OY 
 Asc £'n'sTON, a riling, going, or getting up, y 
ASCENSION Day, 1 obſeged ten Days before 
Whitſuntide, in Remembrance of our Saviours | 
into Heaven. "A 1 * 
Asenxsfos 4nd Deſcenſions of Signs [ Aſtronomy ] are 
Arches of the Equator riſing or ſetting with ſuch a Sign 
or Part of the Zodiack, or with. any Planer or: Star that 
happens to be in ir, and are cither right or oblique. | 
Right As cENSION [Aſtronomy] is that Degree of the 
Equator reckoned from the Beginning of Aries, which fi- 
ſes with either the Sign, Sun or Star, on the Horizon of a 
right Sphere; or it is that Degree and Minute of the E- 
quinoctial that comes to the Meridian with the Sun or Star, 
or with any Point of the Heavens. 1." 
Oblique As c ENSION [ Aſtronomy] is that Degree and Mi- 
nute of the Equator which riſes with the Center of the 
Sun or Star, or with —. Point of the Heavens, on the 
Horizon of an oblique Sphere. eas 
AscE'NSIONA : 2 — [ Aftronomy ] is the Difference 
between the right and oblique Aſcenſion, or it is the Space 
of Time the Sun riſes or ſets before or after ſix a Cl 
AsckNs O' RIU, thoſe Steps by which a Perſon af- 
cends. | 
Asce'nT Caſcenſus, L.] the Motion of a Body tend- 
ing from below upwards, an aſcending or going up; - alſo 
the Steepneſs of an Hill, a riſing Ground, . 


-AzEannING. [by Anatomifts] a Teen 


A'SCENT 14 Logicians | a Sort of Reaſoning, in 
which the Reaſoner proceeds from Particulars to Univer- 
ſals 


Asc ENT of Fluids [ with Philoſophers ] is their riſing 
above their own Level, between the Surfaces of nearly 
contiguous Bodies, or in flender Capillary Glaſs Tubes, 

c. | 
To AscERTAIN [of ad and certus, L. or perhaps of 
acertener, O. F.] to aſſert for certain, to aſſure, to fix or 
ſet a Price upon. | 

A5CE'T1CK [ edoxtrinos, of dont to exerciſe, Gr. ] of or 
belonging to religious Exerciſes, as Meditation, Prayer; 
Monkiſh. SUL; 

Asck' Ties [Ac er,, Gr.] Perſons who in the Pri- 
mitive Times devoted themſelves to the Exerciſes of Piety 

and Virtue, in a retired Life, and eſpecially to Prayer 
and Mortification. | 

As c ESTE RIU [of doriw, Gr.] a Monaftery. 

AschVNOMENE [ of Alo, Gr. to be aſhamed] 
a Plant or Herb, that takes its Name from bluſhing ; be- 
cauſe when any Perſon comes near it, it gathers in. 

A'scit Ace of à privat. and owed, Gr. a Shadow] 
thoſe Inhabitants of the Globe, who at certain Times in the 


Year have no Shadow at 12 a Clock, ſuch are the In- 


habitants of the Torrid Zone, by reafon that the Sun is 
ſometimes Vertical to them. | 

Ascir x, See Aſcodrigiles. | 

A'SCITES [ *Aoutrys of «0% 0g, Gr. ] a Species of 


Dropſy, affecting chiefly the Abdomen or Lower-belly, , 


and the depending Parts, proceeding from an Extravaſa- 
tion and Collection of Water got out of its proper Veſſels, 


by Means of Obſtruction and the Weakneſs of the Glands 


and Viſcera, a Water Dropſy, which cauſes the Lower- 
belly, Scrotum, &c. to ſwell and ſtand out. 
 Asc1/Tick [in Medicine] pertaining to, or troubled with 
the Dropſy. | * 
AscE IAS [with Botanifts ] Swallow-wort, or Silken 
Cicely. 90 


ASCLEPIA'DEAN Perſe, a Sort of Verſe either Greek or 


Latin, that conſiſts of 4 Feet, a Spondee a Choriambus, 
and 2 Dactyls, as Horat. Lib. 1. Od. 1. | 
Mecanas atavis edite vegibus. 

Asco'Lia [*Aoxuaa, Gr.] Feſtivals which the Attick 
Peaſants celebrated to Bacchus, in which they ſacrificed 
a Buck, as the Deſtroyer of their Vines, &c. they made 
a Bottle of the Victim's Skin, and filling it with Oil and 
Wine, endeavoured to leap upon it with one Foot, and he 
ar fixed himſelf upon it, had the Bottle for his Re- 
ward, L. | | 


AsCODRT'GIL.ES [of cots, Gr. a. Bottle] Hereticks 


in the ſecond Century, who pretended they. were reple- 
niſned with Montanus's Paraclete; they introduced the 


Dacchanals into their Churches, where having a Buck's Skin 


full of Wine, they danced round it; ſaying, this is the 
Veſſel of the new Wine ſpoken of in the Goſpel.” 
AscopRou'TEs, a Sect in the ſecond Century, who 


rejected the Uſe of all Sacraments, on this Notion, that 


Abby, Aſton, &c. See As. 


after they are burnt; in Chymical Writers they 
are expreſſed by this Character. | 


'a Ram. 


that they 


- of . * . "os. 


incorporeal Thüngs ennhöt r wis 
Io Ascri'sn [aſcyibere, + L.} tv, uttribure,;to impute; 


to father a Thing er 8 a 4 
TT criptitiut, L.] regilte red, inrolled: 


AsScRkipxi'Tious [4 
| AscY'RoON | Botany] the Herb St. Peter's rr. 
_ As4 [Ace, Sax. aghke; Dan.] a Tree well known. 

As n | in- proper Names Þ at the 


To ASHA'ME on meas. Sax. to put to Shame, 


to cauſe to be aſhame 


As Ho [of ycope, Sax. upon the Shore, Ground; 


or dry Land. 


_ As#us [afhan or axan, Sax.] the Terrene or carthy- 
Part of Wood, or other combuſtible Bodies, remainin 


As Fire [C Chymiſtry] the mildeſt Fire uſed in Cny- 


mical Operations, when the Veſſel 2 the Mattet 
to be heated is covered underneath, and on all 


Sides, with 
Aſhes, Sand, or the Filings of Iron; the ſame is called 
Au A'SHLERING [with Builders] is a Name given to 
quartering, to tack to in Garrets, in Height about 2 2, or 
ir perpendicular to the Floor, up to the Inſide of the 

A's*TAROTH {[TVAPWY Heb. or as the Septu 
*Asaery, or as the Phanicians called her Aftroarche] Was 
the Chief Goddeſs of the Sidonians; fome take Luna [ the 
Moon] tobe meant, and ſome Venus. 

That Luna is meant is probable, becauſe the Pagans 
talked of the Sun and Moon as Husband and Wife, and in 
Feremiah ſhe is called the „ N of -Heaven. {i 

Philo Biblius relates, that this Aftaroth having taken up- 
on her the Shape of a Bull, travelled all over the World, 
and upon her Return landed at Tyre in Phoenicia, and there 
conſecrated a Star, that ſhe found in her Way, that had 
fallen from the Sky to the Earth; though ſome ſay the . 
was worſhipped in the Shape of an Ewe. The Manner of 
worſhipping her was after the Manner of that of venus 
by committing Fornication in her Temple. It thould 
ſeem that the Heathens thought, as ſhe had a viſible In- 
fluence in the Generation of Children, and upon the Hu- 
mours and Affections of Women, ſo they ought in her 


Adoration to perform thoſe Ai unto which ſhe in- 
cited them. | No 5 
f Lent, fo called 


o 


AsH-wEDNESDAY, the firſt Day 


from an ancient Cuſtom of the Church of faſting in Sack- 


cloth with Aſhes on their Heads, as a Sign of Humilia- 


den. 

ASH WEED, an Herb | 

A's14, one of the four Parts of the World. 

As1A'/T1cxs, the Inhabitants of Aſia. ; 

As 1“ DE [in a Play] is ſomething that an Actor ſpeaks 
apart, or as it were to himſelf, | a | 
 A's1Ma [NN Heb.] a Deity of ſome of the au- 
cient Eaſtern People, who was worſhipped, as ſome ſay, 
under the Image of an Ape, or, as others ſay, of a Goat or 
They were wont to worſhip the Sign in the 
Zodiack called Aries, and on this Account the Egyptians 
abborred the _ Nations, who killed thoſe Creatures, 

0 

As IN AR | aſinarius, L.] of or belonging to an Af. 

As K [of * Saxon Ec] as ſome Writers ſay, was 
the Name of the firſt Man, and thence fignifies Mankind, 
as /Eſcavive ſignifies a Friend to Man, Eſcwig a couragious 
Man, or a Leader of an Army. | 

A$SINESI1A, See acineſia. x. | 

As IN IN FN L.] Belonging to an Af. 

To As k 
demand, to require. 

As RAU NT 2 1 „ 1. | 

To look rats i. e. to look ſideways, | 

AsK EW. [of a and chew, Teut. Diſdain] diſdainful- 
ly, obliquely. 832 5 TN 

AsSLEx'e [ot a and Ile pan, Sax.] Sleeping, in Sleep. 


As Lor ER | a and flap, Du.] awry,” flanting, on one 


| AsSMATO'GRAPHER [Aouarozexp®,, Gr.] 2 Compo- 
ſer of Songs. | Sy 


As8MATO'GRAPHY [of coun a Song, and yexpw, Gr. 


to write] rhe Compoſition of Songs. 
hal Writings, 'a Friend to 


+. F 2? 


- * 
hery. 
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inning generall des | 
notes. that the Name was derived from the Ad td, as 


acYian, and axigian, 8ax.] to enquire, to 


._ AsMoD&'us, an evil _ mentioned in the Apocry- : 
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or without a Body 


ö Nor [Agwrls,” Gr] Riorouneſs, * 


P 
045 OP 
- -A'se1C 5 deadly. 1 esd * | 
Asp, the Aſpen-tree, a kind of White Poplar, the 
e of which are ſmall; and always tremble. 
AspA'LATHUM g LA e, Gr.] the Wood of a 
_ -, AsPA'LATHUS $ prickly Tree, heavy, oleaginous, 
ſomewhat _ and bitter to the Taſte, of a ſtrong Scent 
and a purple 9 75 Ti 45 * ä 
As PA AAGUs Een of « and oTe{peeFa, to ſow, 
becauſe - os 
Plant we wn. 
Asvpa'rRacus [the firſt 8 
comes forth before the unfolding of the Leaves. . 
As PA RAGUS ſyloeftris Botan.] Wild Sperage, . 
As RCT LA, L. ] Looks, the Ait of one's Coun- 


e. 8 
To As PRT [aſpefare, L.] to look upon earneſtly 
or often, to look towards, to behold ſtedfaſfly. | 
As PET [with Aftrologers] is when two Planets are 
joined with or behold each other; or when they are 
laced at ſuch a Diſtance in the Zodiac, that they 
it is (aid) ——_— 
their Virtues or Influences encreaſed or diminiſhed. 
AsprcT [with Aftronomers | ſignifies the Situation of the 
Stars or Planets in reſpect to each other; or certain Confi- 
urations or mutual Relations berween the Planets arifing 
rom their Situation in the Zodiack. 
Double As RCT [in N 
gure repreſents two or more different Objects. 
Partile A:pECTS e is hen Planets are diſtant 
juſt ſuch a Number of Degrees, as 30, 36, 45, Sc. 


Platic AsyBCTs [ Aftrol. | are when the Planets do not 


regard each other from theſe very Degrees; but the one 
excceds as much as the other wants. 


AsPE'CTABLE [ aſpeFabilis, L.] worthy to be look'd 


U . * 
| Tris Tvee, ſee Af). a 
As PER, a Turkiſh Coin in Value about three Far- 


things. . 1 | 
15 A'SPERATE [ aſperatum, L. ] to make rough. 
' AsPERA'TION, a making rough, L. 
”" AsSpERiFO'Lim Planta [with Botaniſti] rough- leaved 
Plants, ſuch as have their Leaves placed alte mately, or in 
no certain Order on the Stalks, and whoſe Flower is mono- 
talous, or but one ſingle Leaf cut or divided into five 
Partitions, as Comfry, Wild Bugloſs, Hounds-tongue, 
S L... | 
AspERIFO'LioUs [aſperifolius, Lat.] having reugh 
AsSPERIFO'LIOUSNESS. | foliorum aſperitas) Rough- 
neſs of Leaves. 
As ERA ARTE'RIA | with Anatomifts] the rough Ar- 
tery, the Wind-pipe, a griſtly Veſſel, which conſiſts of ſe- 
veral Rings and Parts; the Office of which is to take in 
the Breath, to form and cenvey the Voice, LI. 


 Asex'kiTY [| aſperitas, L.] the Inequality or Rough 


neſs of the Surface of any Body, whereby ſome Parts of it 
ſtick out beyond the Body, ſo as to hinder the Hand from 
paſling over eaſily and freely. | "Os 
ASPERITY [| with Philoſophers) the Roughneſs or Une- 
venneſs of the Surface of auy natural Body; fo that ſome 
Parts of it ftick out ſo far above the reſt 
the Finger or Hand from. paſſing over it ea 
AseE'RULA [with Botenifts| 
Wood-roof, Liver-wort or Stare, L. 
ASrYERNA'TION, a Deſpiſing, Oc. L. 
To As PE RSE Caſperſum of aſpergere, L] to defame 


and freely. 


or {lander, to ſpeak evil of, to caſt a Blemiſh on a Perſon's 


Reputation. cot 2 ot | ' 
. AsPHALITEs [of a opa, Gr. I ſupplant] the 
fifth Vertebra of the Loins. BAL o ; 0 
As?HA'LTOS ["Anpaares, Gr.] a Sort of Bitumen or 
Pitch gathered off the Lake Aſphalites, a Lake in Pudea of 
. fo peſtilential a Quality, that the Vapours that riſe out 
of ir kill any Birds that fly over it, nor will the Waters 
uffer any Creature to live in it. This Lake is 380 Furs 
longs long, and 150 broad, and the River Fordan falls into 
it. It is farrounded by Hills,” and is the Place where Jo- 
aum and Gomorrba are ſaid to have been fituated. © 
 ASPHA'LTUM,, a fort of bituminous Stone found near 
the ancient Babylon, which, mixed with other Matters 
makes an excellent Cement, impenetrable by Water, and 
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* r » 
{&oxlc, Gr.] a ſmall Serpent, whoſe Bite is 


or many Years without being ſown ]' a 
up or Shoot of a Plant that 


Serpent, 


(as 
help or afflict one another, or have 


i. e. when a ſingle Fi- 


as to hinder 
fil 
the Herb Wood-row or 


by pulling up the 


of Medicaments in their own Juices, 


* 
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ihbotfiptible by Air, fuppord to be that celebrated Moi: 
tar of cramp Walls 5f Babjlos were built. , as 
- AsPHO'DELUS; 3 the Flower call'd Daf- 
fodil, or vulgarly, dilly, I. 1 
Oi of 'Asp1c [of ſpica, L. an Ear of Corn} is an infla- 
mable Oil drawn from a Plant reſembling Lavender, 
AsPILA'TRS r Gr. ] a previous Stone of a fil- 


ver Colour, unacy. | | 
To A'srpikaTE [of aſpivare, L.] to pronounce. with 
an Aſpiration: - . - __ - | 
AspI1RA'T1iON, Breathing, L. AS 
3 in Grammar] a Character () over a 
As RRATR F Greek Letter, which has the Force 
and Sound of an b. 1 | 


To Aser'ks [aſpirave, L.] to pretend to, to ſeek am- 
0” to aim at Honour, to covet or deſire with Earheſt- 
A'sP1s 8 Gr.] an Aſpic or Aſp, a moſt venomous 

w. Eyes are not in the Forchead, but in 
the Temples ; one kind of them kills by Thirſt; another 
by Sleep; and a third by Bleeding; the Parties bitten by 
them dying either of Thirſt, Sleeping or Bleeding. _ 
As LENIN LA Tamer, Gr. ] the Herb: Ceterach, 
Milwaſte or Spleen-worr. | 2 

A<PORTA'TION, a Carrying away, L. | 

A:pENE'LLA | Botany ] the Herb Great Shave graſs or 
Horſe- tall. | | 

Asps 111 were uſed as an Emblem of 
Sacredneſs; and accordingly the Kings of Egypt had them 
on their Crowns to intimate the Sacredneſs of their Per- 
ſons; that none might preſume or attempt to diſhonour 
or injure them expecting a ſignal Puniſhment ; as tho” 
they ſignified that he that roſe up againſt his Prince, did 
encounter with a Serpent, and was like to meet with no- 
thing but deadly and venomous Repulſes. 

Ass [An, L.-ayal, Sax. ] a Beall of Burden well 

nown. eh | 

An Ass | Hieroglypbically] was uſed by the Ancients to 
repreſent a ſtupid and ignorant Fellow, an Enemy to Pic- 


ty and Religion. 


Ales Es Bead and Ass Es Ears on a human Body repre- 
ſented an ignorant Fellow, Who was unacquainted with 
the World. Far the Egyptiam were wont to put the Heads 
of Animals on human Bodies, to expreſs the Inclinations 
and Diſpolitions of thoſe Perſons who were like ſuch 


_ Beaſts. . 


Ass-HERD, a Keeper or Feeder of Afles ; alſo a Com- 
pany of Aſſes. * 0 

2 Dulcis, Gum Benzoin. £201 72: 
[in Wales ] an ancient Way of Purgation, 


 A's88Acnu 
Agen where the Perſon accuſed of a Crime 
clear d himſelf by the Oaths of 300 Men. 


Ass Al“ [in Muſick Books | is always joined with ſome 
other Word to weaken the Strength or Signification of the 
Word to which it is joined. Thus, for example, when it 
is joined with the Words Vivace Alegro or Preſto, all which 
denote a quick Movement, it denotes that the Muſick 
muſt not be performed quite ſo brisk or quick as each of 


theſe Words, if alone, would require: Again, being join- 


ed to either of the Words, Adagio, grave or largo, which 
all denote a flow Movement, it intimates that the Muſick 
muſt not be performed quite ſo flow, as each of thoſe 
Words, if alone, would require. "080 | 
4 To Ass ATL [of affaillr, F.] to aſſault, to attack, to 
et upon. | | 
A2 LANT, one who aſſaults another, F. | 
Ass AA NICE, a little Creature in America, a Sort of 
flying Squirrel | 65; | . 
8 ss ART [afartum, L.] a Tree pulled up by the 
OOts. , " 
As sARr [of aſſartir, F. to make plain, which Spelman 
derives of Cd ro p_ up by the Roots. | 
ASSART [in Law |] an Offence committed in the Foreſt 
oods which ſerve as 'Thickets or a 
Covert for the Deer. 


ASSART, a Parcel of Land affarted, > 
. Rents, Rents paid to the Crown for 
To Ass ART, to ; U Trees, Buſhes, c. 
AssASsIAAR ot bad, to take Aſeſſors 
Fellow-J ae 

Ass A“ TION Cin Pharmacy] the 


8 af 

or 
ring or dreſſin 

| * Addition 


of any foreign Moiſture A 


An As8A's8$1NATES g af.Gn ; "om 
An Ass A886 In an ; | + 
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X an aſſiſting. 


AY 


To Ass4'ss1NATE, murder privately or barbs- a 


rouſly. | 
Ass Ass INA“T Ion, ſuch a Murthering. . 
As$SASSINA'TOR [aſſaſſinat, F.] av Aſſaſſin. 


Ass AssINIANSV, 1 iir! . d thee 


hometan Thieves, or itary Knights, who 
King. the Ancient of the — who taught their Youth 
to aſſaſſinate whom they were commanded ; they had fix 


Cities in their Poſſeſſion, and were about 40000 in Num- 


ber, and inhabited Antaradus in Syria. At the Command 


of their chief Maſter they would refuſe no Pain or Peril, 
but ſtab any Prince he commanded them. They were ſub- 


dued and their Kir t to Death by the Cham of Tar- 
tary, An, 1257 Hows * thoſe that are ready to execute 


bloody Deſi ns are called Aſſaſſins. 


Ass ATURR [ aſatura, L. I a Roaſt, or roaſted Meat. 
Assavu'LT [ aſſaut, F.] Onſet, Attack. 72 
Ass au'LT [in a Law Senſe} a violent kind of Injury 
done to a Man's Perſon, by offering to give a Blow, or 
by threatening Words. 

"hae AU * [in Military Affair] _ Attack or Effort 
d n a Place to gain it by main Force. i 
To p SSAULT 5 8 [Barre aſſaut, and aſſailir, F.] 

w make an ASSAULTS to ſet upon, to attack. 
To go ASSAULT, to grow proud as Bitches do. 
Ass xy [ Eſſai, F.] Trial, Proof. N 
Ass ay Maſter [of the Mint] an Officer who weighs 
the Bullion, and takes care that it be Standard. 
To Assay [ yer, F.] to try or prove. 
Ass Av ING 22 Muſicians] a Flouriſhing before they 


begin to play. 


Ass AV“ RR of the King, an Officer indifferently ap- 
pointed between the Maſter of the Mint, and Merchants 
who bring Silver thither for Exchange, for the due Trial 
of Silver. a | F 

ASSECTA'TION, a Following, L. 
F AsSECURA'RE Cola — to make ſecure by Pled- 
ges or any ſolemn Interpoſition of Faith. 

As$SEcu'TION, an Obtaining, . f 

Ass EDA “TTION [Law Term] a Taxing of the King's 
Farms. 5 wy ; 

Ass#/MBLAG=, an Uniting or Joining of Things to- 
gether, or the Things ſo united or joined, F. * 

To AssE/MBLE [ aſſembler, F. of ad to, and ſimul to- 
gether, L.] to call, come, meet, or get together. | 

AssEKMBLEE [in Heraldry] a Duftail or more to hold 
the two Parts of the Eſcutcheon together, where the 
Partition Line is being counter-chargedis, ſome of the Metal 
and ſome of the Colour of the Eſcutcheon, F. 

AssE'MBLY LEES F.] A Concourſe or Meeting 
together of People. 

Unlawful Ass EMBL [in a Law Senſe] is the Meet- 
ing together of three or more Perſons for the committing 
off an unlawful Act, altho' they do not effett it. 

AssEMBLy [with Military Men] is a particular Beat of 
the Drum or Sound of the "as et, and is an Order for 
the Soldiers to repair to . their Colours. 

AsSEMBLy [with the Beau monde] a ſtated and gene- 
ral Meeting of Perſons of both Sexes, for Converſation, 
Gaming, Callantr „Ee. 

To AssE'NT L. tire L.] To conſent or agree to. 

A'ss ENT [A ſenſus, L.] Conſent, Agreeing with, Ap- 
probation. ; 

Actual Ass ENT, is a Judgment whereby the Mind 

rceives a Thing to be true. | | 

Habitual Ass ENT, conſiſts of certain Habits induced in 


the Mind by repeated Arts. 


ASSENTAMEN, a Virgiman Pink. | 0 
ASSENTATION, 98 with the Opinion of ano- 
ther out of Flattery or Diſſimulation, a Soothing and Cog- 


Lay 2 | 
SSENTA'TOR, a Flatterer, C. | 6 
Ass RN TA“ TOR Y [| afſentatorius, L.] belonging to a 
Flatterer or Flattery. 1 | 
ASSENTA'TRIX, a Woman Flatterer, L. | | 
4 Cs AsSE'RT | afſerere, L. ] to affirm, to maintain, to 
old. | 1 | 
AssE'RTION, Affirmation, Concluſion ; an Opinion 
produced and maintained, L. 
Ass RRTION [with Scholaflicks] a Propoſition which 
is advanced, which the Advancer avows to be true, and is 
ready to maintain in publick. P 


Jo Ass RRVR [aſſervire, L.] to ſerve to. 0 


Ass RA/ss fox, a fitting down, at or by, or together, 


bl 


terian Aſſem 
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Ass SssM RMT, the AR of aſſeſſing or rating; alto 
the Rate i | 8 


Ass ESR [aſſeſſewr, F.] one who fits by and aflifls 


another in Office and Authority; a Judge Lateral or Af- 
ſiſtant; alſo one who makes the Aſſeſſment or Rate for the 
Payment of Tn; Taxes ; alſo an Officer in the Presby- 
3 | ch 

AssE's$0RY CH uus, L.] belonging to Aſſiſtance; 
ſitting at or by. | N 

AssB'SSURE LAH ura, L.] a ſitting by, or being con- 
tinually at. | | 

A'ssERETS [ aſſet, Fr. i. e. Satis, enough] Effects ſuffi- 
cient to diſcharge the Burthen laid on an Executor or Heir 
for ſatisfying the un Law) Debts or Eſtates. 

Real Ass KTS [in Law] are where a Man dies $ 
of Lands in Fee 1 5 . er 

Perſonal Ass ETS [inLaw] are where a Man di ess d 
of auy Perſonal Eſtate. | 3 

Ass k Ts per Deſcent [in Law] are where a Man enters 
into Bonds, and dies ſeized of Lands in Fee Simple, which 
deſcend to his Heirs, and therefore chargeable as Aſſets in 
his Hands. | | | „ 

Ass Ers entre mains [in Law] is when a Man dies in- 
debted, leaving to his Executors ſufficient where with to 
diſcharge his Debts and Legacies, F. 

To AsSE'VERATE g | aſſeveratum, L.] to avouch, to 

ASSE'VER 5 affirm boldly, to avow, to 
aſſure. : 

ASSEVERA'TION, an earneſt Affirmation or Avouching. 

ASSEWIA'RE | Old Latin Writers | to draw Water from 
marſhy Grounds. FFF N. 

As$1'DEANS [a Sect among the Fews divided into 
di the Merciful, and — pn Heb. the Juſt] the 
Fathers and Predeceſſors of the Phariſees and Eſſenes ; they 
preferred their Traditions before the writren Word, and 
ſet up for a Sanctity and Purity that exceeded the Law; 
but at laſt fell into the Error of the Sadducees, in deny- 
ng. the Reſurrection, Rewards and Puniſhments after this 

e. | | 

Ass1DE'NTIA Signa | according to Galen] thoſe Sym- 
ptoms that are ſometimes preſent to a Diſeaſe, but not al- 
ways fo, Z. | 4 

8 . 

3 3 [ Old Records] to tax equally, : 

Ass1pu'iTY [| aſſiduitas, L.] continual Care, conſtant 
Application or Attendance, great Diligence, 

' Ass1'DUoOUs | affiduwns, L.] diligen, cloſe at Bufi- 
nels, &c. | | 

To Ass1E'Gx | afſieger, Fr.] to baffle, 

AsSIE'NTO, a Contract between the Kings of Great 
Britain and Spain, for furniſhing the SpaniÞ Weſt Indies 
_ Negroe ogy 2 © Ee 

o AsS1'GN | aſtgnare, L. aſliener, F.] to appoi 
allot; alſo to Ng or ſet forth. Vera, ] * 
Bah” [in Law] 15 over a Right to ano- 
ther, allo to appoint or fer forth, as to aſſign Errors, is 
ſhew where E ks are committed. Ps 3 

Ass 16 N [afſignatus, L. aſſigné, F.] a Perſon who is 
appointed or deputed by another, either to perform any 
Buſineſs, or td enjoy any thing. 


To As sio x with Fudgment [Law Phraſe] is to ſhew 
how and where the Judgment is unjuſt. | 


To Ass16GN- the Ceſſor [Law Phraſe] * ſhew how the | 


Plaintiff has ceſſed or -=_ over, 


To As s10 N Wafte | Law Phraſe] is to ſhew eſpeciall 
wherein the Waſte is committed. ] ? 


As$1'GNABLE | of aſſigner, F.] that may be aſſigned. 


_ . ASSIGNA'TION, a making over a Thing to another; 
alſo an Appointment, I. | 
ASSIGNE'E | aſſignatus, L. ] a Perſon to whom a Thi 

is legally aſſigned or made over, or who is appinted to 

for another, either by Law or Deed. _ Bev 
ASSIGNEE in Law, is a Perſon whom the Law makes 

ſo without any Appointment of the Perſon concerned; ſo 

an Executor is an Aſſignee in Law to the Teſtator. 


ASSIGNEE by Deed, is one who is appointed by a Per- 


ſon, as when the Leſſee of a Term aſſigns the ſame to an- 


other, then he is Aſſignee by Deed. p 
As$1'GNMENT [ affgnatio, L.] the AQ of aſſigning 


or ſetting over the Intereſt of any thing to another, as the | 


Aſſignment of a Leaſe, &c. 
ASSIGNMENT of Dower [in Law] the ſetting out the 
Marriage Portion or Dower of a Woman by the Heir, ac: 
rding to the Eſtabliſhment before made. 
As$1MILATENESs [of aſſimilis, L.] Likeneſ. 
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N Azs1n1L4a'rroxn, an Act whereby Thitigs ate render d 


ilar or like to one another, L. 5 
. 1 add (in Philoſophy] a ſort of Motion by 


which ſome Bodies are changed into other Bodies, aptly 

diſpoſed into a Nature uke or homogencous to their own; 
the Operation of Nature, by which the nutritious Juice 
is render d like the Subſtance of that animal Body, into 
- which it is to be changed and united; the Mutation of 
the Chyle into Blood. | 
" As$1MULA'RE [Old Records] to put I N | ON 
To Ass1' MULATE [ affimulare, L. ] to feign or coun- 
Mo We IT a making the Likeneſs of a Coun- 
terfeiting. 8 ; | | 

Ass1's A [in Law] originally ſignified a Court where the 
Judges ay and determined Cauſes, but now it is apply d 
do other Courts of Judicature beſides the County Courts, 
which are held by Judges itinerant, which Courts are com- 
monly called the Aſſes, | 
' Ass1's A Cadere | Law Phraſe] to be Nonſuited. 

Ass Is A Nocumenti | Phraſe in Law, Aſſize of Nui- 

e, L. 

—_ $154 continuanda [in Law] a Writ directed to the 
Juſtices to take an Afſſize for the Continuance of a Cauſe, 
where certain Records alledg'd cannot be procured by the 
Party in Time, £. 

Assis A Panis © Cereviſiæ [ Law Phraſe] ſignifies the 
Power or Privilege of adjuſting or aſſigning the Weight 
and Meaſure of Bread and Beer, L. 


Werde Pane [Low Phraſe) fgnifics egen. 


of the Court given either againſt the 
dant fas Default, L. 

Assis A Propaganda | Law Phraſe] a Writ directed to 
the Juſtices for the Stop of Proceedings, by reaſon of the 
King's Buſineſo, in which the Party is employ'd, L. 

Assis A cadit in Furatum | Law Phraſe] is where the 
Thing that is in Controverſy is ſo doubtful, that it muſt 
of Neceſſity be try d by a Jury. | 

Ass Is A deutrum [in Law] lies for a Parſon againſt 
a Layman, or e contra for Lands or Tenements, doubtful 
whether they be in Lay Fee or Free Alms. 

Assis A capi in modum Aſſiſee [ Law Phraſe] is when 
the Defendant pleads to the Aſſize without taking any 


laintiff or Defen- 


Exception, to either the Court, Declaration, or Writ, L. 


Assis OR, the ſame as Aer. | 

Ass1's0Rs [in Scot.] the ſame as —_— in England. 

To Assis | afſiftere, L. ] to ſtand by, to help, to aid 
or ſuccour ; alſo to be preſent. 

As51'sKANT | aſſftens, L.] aſſiſting, aiding, helping, 
ſaccouring, F, | | 

An Ass 3 L.] a Stander by, a help- 
er; a Partner or Collegue in the Management of any 
Affair, F. 

As$S1'STATA | with Logicians ] Arguments or Aſſertions 
impoſſible to be true; as to accuſe an Infant of Adul- 
8 3 to ſay a Perſon holds his Peace, and yet that he is 
talking. * | 

As$1sUs Lapis [ of Aſus a Town of Myſia where they 
were digged ] a ſort of Stone wherewith Coffins were made 
by the Ancients that waſted the dead Body. | | 

Ass1'sUs [Old Law] demiſed or formed out for a cer- 
tain aſſeſſed Rent either in Money or Proviſions, 

Ass1'zr | aſſites, F. of aſſideo, L. to fit by or at] 
a Sitting of Juſtices by Virtue of their Commiſſion, to hear 
and determine Cauſes, and the Court ſo held is called The 
Aſſize. | 

ASSI'ZE@Q a Writ directed to the Sheriff for the Reco- 

Ass1sE S very of Poſſeſſion of Things immoveable, 
of which yourſelf or Anceſtors have been diſſeiſed. 

AsSS1ZE [of Bread, Ale, &c.] a Statute or Ordinance 
relating to the Price, Weight, Meaſure or Order of ſeve- 
ral Commodities; . alſo the Meaſure or 9 itſelf; 
thus it is faid, when Wheat, Ec. is of ſuch a Brice, the 
Bread ſhall be of ſuch Aſſize. 

Assis k [in Law] a fourfold Writ for the recoveri 
of Lands, Tenements, Ec. of which one has been diſpof! 
ſeſd d; alſo the 10 ury ſummoned upon ſuch Writs. 1 


ſures. AS 
ASS1ZE of darreign Preſentment [ Law Term] a Writ 


ying where a Man and his Anceſtors have preſented a 


Clerk: to a Church, and afterwards, it being void by his 


Death, a Stranger Tr a Clerk to the ſame Church in 
the fo 


rmer Patron. 


eite to 


SSISE 


the Fi te nme 
+ Qrdan tn A E oreft [ Foreſt Law] a.Statute 3 


obſeryed in the King's Foreſt 


1 


To Ass IZ [of aſſſe, F.] to adjuſt Weights and Mea- 
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A AS59128 de mort de Anceſtrel [La Phraſe | a Writ that 


lies where my cg Fanny: ncle, Ec. dies ſeized of 


Lands, Tenements, Rents, c. held in Fee Simple, and 
after their Death a Stranger: abates. 


Ass1z xs were originally uſed for extraordinary Sit- 


tings of ſuperior Judges in the inferior Courts de 


on their Juriſdiction, to 3 whether the ſubaltern Jud - 
ges and Officers did their Duty. _ . 

Ass 12 of Novel Diſſeixim [in Law] a Writ lying where 
a 'Tenant in Fee Simple, Fee Tail, or for Lite, 1s lately 
diſſeis'd of his Lands or Tenements, Rent-Service, Rent- 
— or Rent- Charge, Common of Paſture, Common Way, 

c. | | R 

Special Ass 12 R, a particular Commiſſion granted to ſe- 
veral Perſons, to take Cognizance of ſome one or two Ca- 
ſes, as a Diſſeizin or the like. | 

Clerk of Ass 12 R, an Officer of the Court who ſets down 
all Things judiciarily done by the Juſtices of Aſſize in 
their Circuits, 

Assi“ Zz KR of Weights and Meaſures, an Officer who has 
the Care and Overſight of thoſe Matters. 

As$0'CIABLE [| of aſſociare, L.] ſociable. | 

Ass0'ciaBLENEss, Socialneſs, Fitneſs or Agreeable- 
neſs for Company or Converſation. | 

An Ass0'claTE [of ad and ſocius, L. afſocie, F.] 
a Companion, a Partner. - 

To Ass OocATER | aſſeciare, L.] to bring into ſome So- 
ciety or Fellowſhip, to join or keep Company with. 

An Ass ociA“TION, au entering into Society with others, 
a joining with them to perform ſome Act, L. | 

A$$SOCIA'TION: | in Law] a Patent from the _ 
the Juſtices of Aſſize, to admit other Perſons for Col- 
legues and Fellows in that Affair. 'FF 

A'SSOCIATION of Ideas | Philoſophy ] is where two or 
more Ideas conſtantly and immediately ſucceed one another 
in the Mind, ſo that one ſhall almeſt infallibly pro- 


duce the other; whether there be any natural Relation 


between them or not, | 
Ass op ES [with Phyſicians] a continual Fever, when 
the outward Parts are but moderately warm, but the in- 
ward Parts are in a great Heat, Ec. | 
To Asso1't e | of afſouldre, F. abſolvere, L.] to ab- 
To As sov'L $. ſolve, deliver or ſet free from an Ex- 
communication. 
A'SSONANCE, an Ecchoing. | 
AsSSONANCE Cin Rhetorick and Poetry] is uſed where 
the Words of a Phraſe or Verſe have the ſame Sound or 
Termination, and yet make no proper Rhyme. 
A'SSONANT | aſſonans, L.] agreeing in Sound. 
AsSSONANT Rhymes | Poetry] a kind of Verſes com- 
mon. to the Spaniards where the Reſemblance of Sound 
ſerves inſtead of natural Rhymes. 
 ASSUEFA'CTION, an accuſtoming one's ſelf to any 


Thing, L. 


% Ass u' uE [afſumere, L.] to take to or upon one's 
ſelf, | 
AssU Mes1T [in Zaw] a naked Contract, or a volun- 
tary Promiſe by Word of Mouth, by which a Man aſſumes 
2 takes upon him to perform and pay any thing to ano- 
the. | * 
As$U/MPTION, an aſſuming or taking; an Inference 
upon, L. 4 | | Y 
ASSUMPTION hn Logicians)] the minor or ſecond 
en, of a Syllogiſm, 
 As8$UMPT1ON [with Roman Catholicks ] a Feſtival ob- 
ſerved by them in Honour of the Virgin Mary's being taken 
up into Heaven. | | | 
As$U'MPTIVE, Taken, L. 3 
AssUurTIVE Arms [ with Heralds ] are ſuch as a Man 
hath a Right to aſſume to himſelf by Virtue of ſome Ac- 
tion ; as if a Man; who is no Gentleman by Blood, and has 
no Coat of Arms, ſhall in War take a Lord, &c. Priſoner, 
he is entitled to bear the Shield of ſuch Priſoner, and to 
enjoy it to him and his Heirs. | | 
As sURANCR [ aſſurance, F.] Sureneſs, Certainty, Se- 
curity, Safety, Confidence. | 
A $SURANCE, the fame as Inſurance. 8 
Policy of Ass u RANCE, is a Contract whereby one or 
more Perſons oblige themſelves to make good any ages 
that Goods, a Houſe, Ship, &*c. may. ſuſtain by Fire or 


the Sea, Pirates, Oc. 


To Ass URRE [aſſenrer, F.] to affirm or aſſert; to war- 
rant to promiſe or undertake a Thing. 
Ass UR ER, a Perſon who aſſures. 
To AsswVWAGR 


perſwade ] to 


probably of 4d and ſuadeo, L. ta 
allay i co ; to abate or grow 
8 . . ASTATI 
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1, ©. Arrar'cion, I binding o, £ 


AsrTATI [of à privat. and 7», Gr. to ſtand firm, 
g.4 unſtable a Sect of Hereticks in the gth Century, 
who received the Hereſy of the Manichees. 


As T EIS Ms ["Asyopds, Gr.] Courteſy, Civility, Plea - 


ſan x : | 8. 2 *. 
4 Els Mus [with Rhetoricians] a Figure wherein ſome 
pleaſant Jeſt is expreſſed, a kind of Irony. 
AsT ER [ Botany] the Herb Star- wort, Share wort, 
Cod-wort, L. | 
ASTEKRA'MIUM 4 the Herb Maſter- wort or 
Pellitory of Spain, L. : 3 
1 Rar As [astelas, Gr. ] a precious Stone that ſhines 
e a Star. | 
Aer > nICUM [ Botany ] the Herb Pellitory of the Wall. 
AsT#'R10N ['Astezor, Gr.] the He:b Cow-Parſhip. 
A'sTERISK [*Afiglox@ of dest a Star, Ex J a ittle 


Mark in a Book, or writing in Form of a Star (*) ſet 


over any Word or Sentence to ſhew the Want of ſome- 
thing ; or that ſomething is more eſpecially to be taken 
notice of, or to refer to the Margin. 

A'sTER1s5M | Asen of amp, a Star, Gr. 
ſtellation or Cluſter of Fixed Stars, which on (Globes is 
commonly repreſented by ſome particular Figure of a living 
Creature, c. in order to the more eaſily 1 
of their Places, as Aries the Ram, Taurus the Bull, an 


the reſt of the Signs of the Zodiack; as alſo Urſa Major, 


and Urſa Minor the two Bears. f 

As TER“RIT ERS [*Agjgirys, Gr.] a precious Stone, a 
kind of Oval, which ſparkles with Beams like a Star. 

ASTHMA L A of d or d'yu to breathe, or &'C«7y 
to blow] a frequent Breathing, or Difficulty in fetching 
Breath, together with a ratling Sound and a Cough ; 
Shortneſs of Breath, a wheezing Phthiſick. 

To AsT1'eULATE | aftipulatum, L. ] to aſſent, to agree 
to, to accnrd, | r | 

ASTHMA'TICAL : ["AoSuaTinog, Gr. ] pertaining to or 

ASTHMA'TICK 

AsSTiPULA'TION, mutual Conſent or Agreement be- 
tween ſeveral Parties, L. 

To Asro'N1s 1 [| attonnere, L. Etonner, O. Fr.] to cauſe 
an extraordinary Surpriſe and Admiration. 

AsTO'NISHINGNESS | Etonnement, F.] Surprizing 
Nature or Quality, | 

AsTO'/NISHMENT | Eftonnement, O. F.] Extreme Sur- 
prize, Amazement, 

AsTou'NDEvD, aftoniſhed, amazed. Milton. 

As TR A, the Daughter of Fove and Themis, the God- 
deſs of Juſtice, who came from Heaven to dwell upon 
the Earth; but the Impieties and Injuſtice of that Age 
forced her to return to Heaven, and become the Sign Virgo 
(or as others will have it, Libra) ſo Juſtice fled to Heaven. 
This Goddeſs was painted by the Ancients in a Crimſon 
Mantle trimmed with Silver, a Pair of Scales in one Hand, 
and a Sword in the other, 

A'STRAGAL [ *Asegy2a@,, Gr. ] the Aſtragal is alfo uſed 
to ſeparate the Faſciæ of the Architraye ; in which Caſe it 
is wrought in Chaplets or Beads and Berries. It is alſo uſed 
both above and below the Liſts, adjoining immediately to 
the Square or Dye of the Pedeſtal, 

ASTRAGAL 5 with Architect: A Member or round 
Moulding like a Ring or Bracelet ; ſerving as an Orna- 
ment on the Tops, and at the Bottoms of Columns, or a 
Ring that incircles the Baſes, Cornices or Architraves of 
Pillars, according to the ſeveral Orders; the French call it 


Talon, and the Italians Tondino. 


ASTRAGAL | in Gunnery] the Cornice Ring of a Piece 
of Ordnance. 75 
ASTRA'GALUsS [ with Anatomiſfts ] the Huckle-bone ; 
alſo a Bone of the Heel, having a Convex Head, articu- 
lated with two Foſſils of the Leg, by the Ginglynius. 
ASTRAGALUs [Botany] Peaſe, 1 | 
ASTRAGALUS Syluaticus [ Botany] Wood-peas or 
Heath-pcas, | | | | | 
As TRAIL Tear, See Solar Year. 7 
_ A'STRAL1$H | with Miners] a Term uſed of that Oar 
of Gold, which as yet lies in its firſt State and Condition. 
ASTRAPI As [&5exTas, Gr.] a precious Stone, whoſe 


Luſtre reſembles Flaſhes of Lightening. 


ASTRAY', out of the Way a wandering. 

AsTRaA'R1vs bares, [of aftre, the Hearth of Chimney] 
is where the Anceſtor by Conveyance hath ſet his Heir 
apparent and his Family in a Houſe in his Life-time, Old 
Records. 

To go ASTRA'y [ aftraviare, Ital.] to ramble or - 
der out of the Way . alſo to take LM x 8 855 


a S 


troubled with an Aſthma; Purſy. 


* 


which by the Thickn 


AsTRIGTO'RITA [in Phyfick] Medicines that are aſtritr- 
gent or of à binding Quality, I. 
- AsTrI'cToRY 1 L.] dining, apt to bind. 
; TRI'D E : * YTonzve, 1K. ddle, ſtrad - 
STRA'DDLE ing, one on one Side of a 
Horſe, &*. and the =S on the other. by 
' ASTRI'FEROUS 12 L. ] bearing Stars, L. 
ASTR1'GEROUs- | aftriger, L.] bearing or carrying 
rs. 
ASTRIHI'LTHET # [Sax, Law Term] a Forfeiture of 
ATRIHI'LTHET & double the Damage. 
To AsTRI'NG= [ aftringere, L.] to bind to, to tye to, 
to knit or tye hard. 
ASTRI'NGINGNESs [of aftringens, L.] Bindingneſs, 
ASTRI'NGENT | aftringens, L.] binding or making 


coſtive. | 
ASTRINGENTS 3 L. ] thoſe Medicines 
and Figure of their ſmall Parts, 
force and bind together the Parts of the Body. | 

ASTRO'BOLAS, a precious Stone reſembling the Eye of 
a Fiſh, taken by ſome to be the Aſterias. 

- AsTRO'BOLISM ['AgpoBoariouor of 51g a Star, and 
Pd to caſt] a blaſting or Planet ſtriking. an” 

ASTRO1TEs [*Aspgt]es, Gr.] a precious Stone, a kind 
of Tecolite ; alſo the Star-ſtone, 17 named, becauſe it is 
ſet off with little blackiſh Stars on all Sides. 

As TROLA “ZK [DAs ,0 of aS a Star, and Anfay, 
Gr, to take] a mathematical Inſtrument, chiefly uſed by 
Navigators, to take the Height of the Sun or Stars, 

ASTROLO'GE | Bot. ] the Herb Birthwort or Hart wort. 

ASTRO'LOGER [Asen of d ges Stars, and 49e 
of Atyw. to ſay ] one that profeſſes Aſtrology, or to tell 


Fortunes or future Events by the Stars. 
ASTROLO'GICAL LAS, Gr. pertaining to 
Aſtrology. 


AsTRKO'LOGY [*Asfpgroylia of d se a Star, and 55 
Speech] the Speech or Language of the Stars, an Art 
that teaches or pretends to judge of the Influences or Ef- 
fects of the Stars, and to foretel future Events from the 
Motions and Aſpects of the Planets, &c. one to auother. 
Natural As TIROL Ox, is the Art of predicting natural 
Effects from the Stars or heavenly Bodies, as Weather, 
Winds, Storms, Floods, Earthquakes, Thunder, &c. 

ASTRO'NOMER | *Afgggrours of d ge Stars, and 


you® a Law or Rule, Gr.] a Perſon skilled in the 


Science of Aſtronomy. 
ASTRONO'MICAL ["Asggrpun@,, Gr. ] pertaining to 
Aſtronomy, | | 
ASTRONOMICAL Calendar, an Inftrument that con- 
ſiſts of a Board, on which is paſted a Paper, engraven and 
2 with a braſs Slider, which carries a Hair, and 
ews upon Sight the Meridian Altitude, right Aſcenſion, 
Amplitude and Declination of the Sun. 


ASTRONOMICAL Howſes, are ſuch as are reckoned from 
the Noon or Mid-day, to the Noon or Mid-night of 
another. 


ASTRONOMICAL Place of a Star or Planet, is the 
Longitude of the Star or Place in the Ecliptick, reckoned 
from the Beginning of Aries, according to the natural Order 


of the Signs, or in Conſequentia. 


ASTRONOMICAL Qmadrant, 2 mathematical Inftry- 
ment curiouſly framed, having the Degrees divided exact- 
ly by Means of a Skrew on the Edge of the Limb, and 
fitted with Teleſcopes, &c. for taking Obſervations of the 
Sun, Moon and Stars. | 

ASTRONOMICAL Tear, ſee Tear. | 

ASTRONOMICALS, i. e. Aſtronomical Numbers, being 
Sexigeſimal Fractions, ſo named, becauſe formerly they 
were wholly uſed. in Aſtronomical Calculations, X 

ASTRO our] "ASeqgropnla , Gr.] a Science which 
treats concerning the heavenly Bodies or Stars; ſhewing 


the Magnitudes, Order, and Diſtances of them; meaſur- 


of the World, or Theo 
fickt, than of the Mathematicks, 


ing and ſhewing their Motions, the Time and Quantities 
ot Eclipſes, c. In a more extended Senſe it is under- 
ſtood to ſignifie or comprehend the Doctrine of the Syſtem 

of tae Univerſe and Primary 
Laws of Nature; but this ſeems rather a Branch of Phy- 
- ASTRONOMY), the Ancients uſed to paint Aſtronom 
like a Goddeſs with a ſilver Creſcent on her Forchead, 
cloathed in an azure Mantle, and a Watchet-ſcarf, ſpan- 
gled with golden Stars. 

ASTRONO'MICALLY [ aftronomique, . F. of a ſtronomi- 
cus, L. of &segvokia, of as egr and rows the Law or Rule, 
Gr. ] by Aſtronomy. 5 5 5 

As TRO's R [aftroſus, L.] born under an unlucky 
Planet. = ng ä 
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A'srxom [Ace, Gr. « Star] a Conſtellation or 
Sign compoſed of ſeveral Star. 
ATA UM [of 4e, 5.e. the Hearth of a Chimney] 
in Old Records was uſed for an Houſe, Habitation or Place 
of Abode. A 55 "3 | 

AsTU'Rco, an Ambling Nag, a Span Gennet, 

AsSTYL1s | «'svals, Gr.] a kind of Lettice that reſtrains 
Von. u, a Place of Refuge, built by Romulus, in 
the ſacred Grove, to which Place if a Perſon guilty of a 
Crime did make his Eſcape, he was ſafe. The Fews had 
their Cities of Refuge, and the Popiſh Countries ſtill have 

them, their Churches being Santtuarics, and alſo King's 
Palaces have been the Protection of ſuch as fled to them. 

As u' ND RR [of aYunvpan, Sax. ] in two Parts. 

As 1 [ of & 00uPones of « privat. and odu- 

As yMBO'LICK Bon a Shot, or part of a Reckon- 

Shot-free, Scot-free. | 
$Y/MBOLUS L Acud, Gr. ] one that goes Shot- 
free without paying his Reckoning. o 

As v/MMETRAL | of «ovuutſeia, Gr.] the ſame as in- 
commenſurable ; thus Quantities are ſaid to be aſym- 
metral, when there is no common Meaſure between them. 

AsyY'MMETRY [ of a privat. and ovuuereia of ovy with 
and wus)ein, Gr. Meaſure ] a want of Symmetry or Propor- 
tion, Incommenſuarableneſs. | 

As Y'MPHONY N of a privat. and ovugwria 
Gr. Harmony] a Diſorder a Diſagreement in Deſcant. 
 Asy'/meToTES [*Aovyulo]es of a privat. ob and , 
to fall or coincide, Gr.] q. d. that do not fall together; 
they are Lines which continually draw near to each other ; 

but if they were continued infinitely, would never meet. 
There are ſeveral Sorts of theſe, as the Curve of the 
conchoid or ciſſoid are the Aſymptotes in Conick Sections. 

As he be Arg [ in Mat maticks ] pertaining to an 

AsyMTO'TICAL Aſymptote. 

As Y'NDETON, LA roof à privat. od! and J:opus 
n Band, or ovyJiw to bind together, Gr. ] a Grammatic 
Figure, implying a Deficiency or a Want of Conjunctions 
in a Sentence, or a Figure in which Comma's are put in- 
Read of Conjunctions, as veni, vidi, vici, where the 
Conjunction et (and) is left out. 

. ASY'STATON [ &ovsaror, Gr. ] repugnant or contra- 
dictory, Sc. | 52 

AsYSTATON [with Logicians ] a trifling inconſiſtent 


_ that does not hang together, but contradiCts it 
f. 


Ar [z, Sax] as at a Place. 


Ar, in the proper Names of Places has the ſame Sig- 


nification as apud with the Latins, as At-bill, ſuch a Place 
near or on a Hill, At- wood, near or in a Wood, and Sir- 
names of Perſons are frequently taken from Places. 
ATARAXI'A 8 
_ ATakra'xy S Gr.] a Stoical Term uſed to ſignifie that 
Calmneſs and Tranquillity, and that Firmneſs of Judg- 
ment, which ſets us free from any Agitations or Emotions 
of Mind, proceeding from Self-opinion, and that Know- 


ledge we imagine our ſelves poſſeſſed of. | 
| TAXIA cle of a privat. and d, Gr. Order] 
Irregularity, Want of Order. | 


ATax1'a 
tical Days. | 

To ATcnisr'v rt Cacbever, Fr.] in ſpeaking of ſome 
notable Performance or Enterprize, fignifies to perform, 
to execute, to compaſs or bring about. 


ArcHIE“VYVEMENT | acbevement, Fr.] a notable Ex- 


ploit, a notable Performance. 

ATCHIE'VEMENT [in Heraldry] 
called Hatchment, is the Coat of! Arms of a Nobleman, 
Gentleman, Cc. duly marſhalled with Supporters, Hel- 
met, Wreath and Creſt, with Mantles and Hoods. Such 
as are bu out on the Fronts of Houſes, after the Death 
of noble Perſons. | 


_ ArTEx'cyny [ atechnia, L. of & rex, Gr. orance 
VnskilfulneG, Inartificialneſs. Vie, Ge) Ten i 


Ark AR [ of ae von, Sax. to fli thro wW 
a Sort of HE der 7h | ing or throw ] a capon, 


ATERA'MNA [of @ privat. and Tieaw®@®-] a kind of 
Pulſe that 8 iling. * a | 


ATERA'MNEs, a Weed in fat Ground, 


which is corruptly 


1 


Ar Az [of yefean, Sax. to look upon] 
ring or looking cameſtly. 922 
THANAS1'A” 


i e. and dn, 


ATHA'NATI CAdareTa, Gr, immortal] a Body of 


Greece, conſecrated to Minerva the Goddeſs of Wiſdom 


when it is 


["AragaZia of dr and Tatts, Order, 


a that ſhines like 
[with Phyſicians] the confounding of cri- 


that grows 


a gating, 
ol the whole World, is called an Atlas; 


ter- 


Uke Atlas, 


1 


= = 
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lan Cavalry, conſiſting of 6d Rad „ 


becauſe when any one of them died, 
diately put in his Place. 


AT#a/natos ['Addraror, Gr] the Herb Roſe Cam- 


on. N 

A'THANOR MITV?N, of N Gab. and WON, Heb, an 
Oven, others derive it from 4I& rr, Gr. immortal] be- 
cauſe of its durable Fire; a large digeſting Furnace, built 
with a Tower and ſo contrived, as to keep a conſtant Heat 
for near a Month, Sc. or the Heat may be either encrea- 
ſed or ſlackened at Pleaſure, by opening or ſhutting the 


Regiſter. 

Lis [with Aftrolagers] a Term uſed of the 
_— when it is in the ſame Degree, and Minute with 

e Sun. | 

ArhER [of ae or o de Sax. an Oath] a Privilege of 
adminiſtering an Oath in ſome Caſes of Right and Pro- 


was imme- 


rty. 
Rar of à privat. and Ge, Gr. God] the 
3 and Practice of thoſe who deny the Being of a 


A'THEIST [ "At, Gr.] one who denies the Being, 
and disbelieves the Exiſtence of God, or a Providence, 
and who has no Religion, true or falſe,  _ 

ATHaE1'sTICAL, of or pertaining to an Atheiſt. 

ATHEI'STICALNE:s | of athte, F. of atheia, L. of 
a privat. and Os, Gr. a8 atheiſtical Notions. 

A/THELING | A*eling ] a Title which in the Saxon 
Time was uſually given to the King's eldeſt Son, as that 
of Prince of Wales is in our Time. 


ATHENATO'RUM. | with Chymiſfts] a thick glaſs Cover 


fixed to a Cucutbit in ſome Sublimations. 


A'TEEXNZ® UM [ 'Admator, Gr.] a Place in Athens in 


where the Greet Poets uſed to make an Offering of their 
Works; The Rbetoricians declaimed, and the Poets re- 


hearſed their Verſes. 


ATHE'/NIAN, of or pertaining to the City of Athens 
in Greece; alſo curions after — Pg * 

ATHE'ROMA LA Yhpwua of a Nd, Pulſe or Pap, Gr.] 
a Swelling contained in its own Coat, proceeding from a 
thick and tough Humour, like ſodden Barley; which 
neither cauſes Pain nor changes the Colour of the Skin, 
nor yields —_— to the Touch, nor leaves any Dent 
r . 
A'TiA, LArria. we” a Writ of Inquiry, whether a 
Perſon be committed to Priſon on juſt Cauſe of Suſpicion. 


A'TiLia [Old Records] Utenſils, or Country Imple- 


ments. 
ArTuLz'TiIck LA De, Gr. ] Champion-like, pertain- 
ing to the Art of Wireſtli 5 luſty, frog. : 


ATuyMlAa [advuia of a privat. and Suuis, Gr. the 
Mind] Dejection or Trouble of Mind, Sadneſs, De- 
ſpondency, Deſpair. 3 
ArHWMIA | with Phyſicians] a Dejection or Lowneſs 
of Mind, or Spirits. | 
. AT1/NIA Cof Atina in Hay] a kind of lofty Elm- 
tree. 


Ar Iz o'Es, a 1 Stone found in ꝓudea and Perſia, 
ilver. | 
ATtLa'NTEs, of Atlas, a King of Mauritania. 
ATLANTE'AN, of or pertaining to Atlas, 
ATLA'NTEs [with Architefs) certain Images of Men 
bearing up Pillars or ſupporting the Pile of Building, 
ATLA'NTICK Ocean, the n or great Sea lying 
between Eurepe and Africa on the Weſt, and America on 
the Eaſt. pi | | 
ATLANTICK Siſters [ Aftronomy ] the Stars and Con- 
ſtellation called the Pleiades or Seven Stars. Milton. 
ATLA'NTIs, an Ifland ſpoken of by Plato and other 


Writers, with extraordinary Circumſtances, which the 


Controverſy among the Moderns concerning it, has rendered 
famous. | 


A'TLas [of Tai3wi to r.] the fixſt Vertebra of 
the Neck which ſupports the Head. | 


A'TLAs, an ancient King of Mauritania, who becauſe 
of his great Skill in Aſtronomy, the Poets have feign'd 
him to bear up or ſupport the Heavens, or whole Frame 
of the World upon his Shoulder, and to have been meta- 
morphos d into a vaſt Mountain of a prodigious Height, 
now called Anchiſa or Montes claros. And from him a 
Book of Univerſal Geography, which contains the Maps 
| as if they were 
view'd from the top of that celebrated Mountain, which 
the Ancients efteemed the n the World; or rather 
on account of their containing or holding the ny eee 
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Arrach 4 Perſon to one 


either by Reflection from the Sun's Heat, or by bein 


elaſtick Subſtance call'd Air, ſurrounding 


l * 
8 « 
- 6 . 
A 


- ATLAss Es {in ArcbiteBiure] Fi or half Figures of 
Men uſed inſtead of Columns or Pilaſters to ſupport any 
Member of Architecture, as a Balcony, r. | 

A'TMOSPHERE "Arjoopateg, o & e a Vapour, and | 
obe a Sphere, Gr.] that Region or Space round about 
the Earth, into whi xhalations and V apours are 4 
or- 
ced up by ſubterraneous Fire; or, as others define it, to 
be an Appendage of our Earth, conſiſting of a thin, fluid, 
ie terraqucous 
Globe, to a conſiderable Height. n ] 

By Atmoſphere is generally underſtood the whole Maſs 
of ambient Air. But more accurate Writers reſtrain Atmo- 
ſphere to that Part of the Air next the Earth, which re- 
ceives Vapours and Exhalations, and is terminated by the 
Refraftion of the Sun's Light. | a 

The higher Spaces, altho' perhaps not wholly without 
Air, are ſuppeſed to be poſſeſs'd by a finer Subſtance call'd 
tber, jw, arc thence call'd the Ethereal Region. 

The Atmoſphere infinuates it ſelf inte all the Vacuities 
of Bodies and ſo becomes the great Spring of moſt of the 
Mutations here below, as Generation, Corruption, Diſſolu- 
tion, &c. | | | 

ATMOSPHERE of conſiſtent Bodies according to Mr. 
Boyle]. are Effluvia, or Particles of Matter which exhale or 
team out from many, or probably all ſolid, firm and con- 
ſiſtent Bodies; as Glaſs, Stones and Metals, which being 
rubb'd againſt one another ſtrongly, emit ſenſible and of” 
ten offenſive Smells, | 

AToc1'a [of « priv. and Tixrw, Gr. to bring forth] 
Barrenneſs, a being without Children, I. 

ATto'cium LAréxier, Gr.] any Medicament that pre- 
vents Conception or Birth. 

ATOM | aTtou@r, of 0 priv. and Tur, Gy, to cut or 
divide] a Corpuſcle, or Part, or Particle of Matter ſo mi- 
nute or ſmall as to be indiviſible. 

ATo/micaLi Philoſophy, the Doctrine of Atoms or the 
Method of accounting for the Origin and Formation of all 
Things from the Suppoſition of Atoms endued with Gra- 
vity and Motion, called alſo Epicurean or Carteſian. 
F To ATo'Nx [J. d. at one, i. e. Friends again] to ap- 

aſe the Divine Anger, to make Satisfaction for Sin, or 
Amends for a Fault. 

ATO'NBMENT, Reconciliation or Appeaſing of An- 

er. 
S ATON1'A [ «Tora, Gr. a Want of Tone or "Tenſion, a 
Looſening of the Nerves and Sinews ; a Failing or De- 
cay of Strength ; Infirmity, Weakneſs, Faintneh. 

ATRABILIA'RIOUSNESS | of atrabiliarius, L.] the be- 
ing affected with the Humour call'd atra bilis. 

A'TRA B1'L1s, black or aduft Bile or Choler, Melan- 
choly, L. | 

ATRA BIL1s | with Phyſicians] a ſort of ſul hureous, 
earthy Salt, which breeds in the Body of Animals, and is 
carried about in the Blood, where cauſing an undue Fer- 


mt 


mentation, it produces Melancholy, &c. 


ATRAME'NTOUS 
like Ink. 

ATRAPHA'XIs [ with Botanifts] the Herb Orrach or 
Arrack. 

A'TRETUS' [ aTptr@, Gr, 9.4. not perforated] one 
whoſe Fundament or Privy Parts are not perforated. 

A'TRIPLExX | with Botanifts | Orrach or Golden Herb. 

ArRIPLEX Lutifolia | Botany] the Herb Gooſe-foot or 
Sow-bane. | 

ATRIPLEX olida ? [ Botany ] ſtinking Orrach or Notch- 

ATRIPLEX fotida weed. 

A'TRITY | atritas, L.] Blackneſs. Os 

A*'TR1UM | Old Records ] a Court before a Houſe ; alſo 
2 Church-yard. 3 | | | 

ATRoO'clious [ atrox, L.] cruel, barbarous. | 

ATRo'clousNess / [ atrocitas, L.] Heinouſheſs, Out- 
\ ATRoO'ciTY 5 ragiouſneſs, Cruelty. "= 

| A'TRornus [LA Trg, of a priv. and Teipw, Gr, to 
novriſh ] one that receives no Nouriſhment by his Food. 
 A'TROPHY Ldregpia, of a and , Gr.] a Diſeaſe, a 

kind of Conſumption, when the Body, or any particular 
Member of it, is not nouriſhed by Food, but decays and 
waſtes away inſenſibly. 3 

A'TROPOS [&Tegm7@; Gr. i. e. unchangeable or inexo- 
rable] one of the three Deſtinies, who, as the Poets feign, 


[of atramentum, L. Ink] inky, 


cuts the Thread of Man's Life. 


To AtTTa'cn [attacher, F.] to lay hold on, to ap- 
prehend ; to ſeize or take by Power of a Writ or Pre- 
cept, Law Term. ' e OO. 

[in a Figurative Senſe] to 
a | 
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were noble before, his Poſterity are hereby degraded and 


againſt a 
wm of 


* 


loy iin under, and engage bin to one's Elf by good) Of 8 
Arrach [attache, Fr.] Tie, Obligation, Reſpe&, In 


clination. 5 ; a 4 
ATTACHIAME'NTA Bonorum [Old Law Term) a Dis 
ſtreſs taken upon the Goods and Chattels of any one ſued 
for, perſonal Eftate or Debt, by the legal A or Bai- 
ifts as a Security to anſwer the Action. | 
 ATTACHIAME'NTA - de ſpinis & boſco, +: a Privilege 
rited to the Officers of a Foreſt to take for their own 
Uſe, Thorns, Bruſh and Windfall, within that particular 
Precin& or Liberty committed to their Charge. £ 
ATTA'CHMENT [in Law] is different from an Arreſt; 
an Arreſt lying on the Body of a Perſon ; and it is different 
from a Diftreſe which ſeizes on Lands, 'Tenements or 
Goods; whereas an Attachment is ſometimes only on one's 
Goods, and ſometimes on both Goods and Body. 

Foreign ATTA'CHMENT Low Term] is the attaching 
the Goods of a Foreigner, found in fome Liberty or City, 
to ſatisfy ſome Creditor of his within the ſame City, Qt. 

 ATTA'eHMENT of the Foreft, is one of the three 

Courts held in the Foreft, it is the loweſt, the next or 
middle Swainmote, the higheſt, the Juſtice in Eyre's 
Seat. 

ATTA/CUMENT ef Privilege, is by virtue of a Man's 
Privilege to call another to that Court, to which he him 
ſelf belongs, and in reſpe& whereof he is obliged ta an- 
ſwer ſome Action. \ "3 

To ATTA'cx | attaquer, F.] to charge or encounter, 
to ſet or fall upon. | 

ATTa'ck | attaque, F.] Onſet, Attempt, Charge, En- 
counter, - Is | 

ATTa'ck [| Military a, the general Aſſault or Onſet 
that is made to gain a Poſt or upon a Body of Troops. 

To ATTACK in Flank | Military Term} is in a Siege 
to attack both Sides of the Baſtion. 

ATtTA'ck of 4 Siege, are the Works which the Be- 
ſiegers carry on, as Trenches, Galleries, Mines, &c. in or- 
der to take the Place by Storm. 

Regular ATTACK, is an Attack made in due Form ac- 
cording to the Rules of Art, called alſo Right or Droit. 

To gain a Place by right Ar T ACER, is to gain the Place 
by formal Attack and regular Works without a general 
Storm. | | | 

Falſe ATTACK, is an Effort of the Beſiegers, in order 
to make * . ry Place, — managed 
leſs vigorouſly than a true Attack; being deſigned on 
to — a Been to the Beſieged. 1 . N 

o Ar TAL N [ attinere, L. atteindre, F.] to reach, to 
come to, to get or obtain, to compaſs a Thing. : 

ATTAINABLE, that may be attained. | 

ATTAYNDER | atteindre, F.] a Word uſed of one on 
whom Judgment is paſs'd for Treaſon or Felony ; for then 
his Blood is ſaid to be attainted, i. e. corrupted, and if he 


made baſe, nor can his Children be his Heirs. 
ATTAUNDER ty Appearance [ in Law | is either by Bat- 
tle, by Confeſſion, or by Verdict. | 
ATTAUNDER by Battle, is when the N ap aled 
by another rather chooſes to try the Truth by qe 9 
than by Jury, and is vanquiſhed. | 
ATTA1'NDER by Confeſſion, is either by pleading guilty 
at the Bar before the Judges, and not putting himſelf up- 
on the Trial by the Jury; or before the Coroner in Sanctu- 
BY, VR in ancient Times he was obliged to abjure the 
calm. | 
ATTAINDER by Proceſs is when a Perſon flies and 
ATTAINDER by Default > does not 1 after he 
ATTAINDER by Outlawry) has been five times call- 
ed into the County Court, and is at laſt pronounc'd out- 
law'd. | 
 ATTAINDER 3 Perd;#, is when the Priſoner at the 
Bar pleads Not Guily to the Indictment, is pronounced, 
Guilty by the Jury. | 955 
Bill of ATTAINDER, a Bill brought into the Parlia- 
ment for the attainting, condemning and executing a Per- 
ſon for High "Treaſon, Se. | : Coats: 
ATTAINMENT, an Obtainining ; alſo a Thing attain- 


ed or gotten, |) ©: | 3 
| [in Law] it is ſo called becauſe the Par- 


Ar TALNT a 
that obtains it endeavours thereby to ſtain or taint 
the Credit of the Jury with ug) + A Writ lying 
ury who have given a falſe Verdict in any 
bt or Damages amount to 


ecord, if the 
the Penalty of which is, that 


more than forty Shillings ; 


their Meadows ſhall be ploughed, their Woods grubb'd 


© RE . 


riſe ee bs | p * * 
| Ar er ee, F. is a Hurt or Knock on an 
To Ans [ atteindre, F] to taint Wannen to 


i done by High Treaſon. | | 
5 Found ally of Treaſon or Felony. * 


ATTAL * 5 67 d. the Leavings of the Saviſfins, Saf- 


|  ATTELLA'N ms ſo called of Ae, a City of Twſcany, 
where they were Ar repreſented ] a kind of "Comick and 


ragedies, and leſs ludicrous than the Farces on the Eng- 

li Stage. oy. = 
To Ar TRMFHER | attemperamentam, L.] to temper, 

to allay, to qualify, to moderate; to mix in a due Pro- 
rtion. : 
To ATTE/MPERATE | attemperatum, L. ] to make fit 


or meet. 


To ATTEMPT | attentare, L.] to make an Attempt 
or Effort, to endeavour, - to undertake, to try. 

To ATTE'ND | attendere, L.] to bend the Mind to; 
to give ear or liſten to; to take heed or have regard to; 
alſo to wait on or for a Perſon, &c. 

ATTE/NDANCE | attending, waiting, a Train of Ser- 
vants, a Retinue. "it; 

ATTENDANT L attendant, F.] one who waits upon 
another, a Follower, a Servant. 

ATTENDANT [in Lau] one. owing Duty or Service 
to, or who depends on another after ſome manner. 


ATTENTION, Carcfalneſs, Heedfulneſs, Diligence, 
Earneftneſs, | YA" 


ATTENTION ef Mind [with Moralifts] an Act of the 


Will by which it calls off the Underſtanding from the 
— of other Objects, and diredts it to the Thing in 

and. | | | 
ATTE'NTION 45 to Hearing, is the ſtraining the Mem- 
brana Tympani, ſo as to make it more capable of receiving 
7 more prepared to catch even a weak Agitation 
e Air. / | 


ATTE/NTIVE Cattentivus, L. Hearkening diligently 


to, heedful, mindtul ; alſo intent or bent upon a Thing. 


ATTE'NTIVENESS | attention, F. of L.] heedful At- 
tention. | 


To ATTE/NUATE [ attenuare, L.] to make thin ; alſo 
to weaken or leſſen, | 


ATTENUA'NTIA, attenuating Medicines, il. e. ſuch as 


with their ſharp and viſcous Particles open the Pores of the 


Body, cut the thick and viſcous Humours, ſo that they 
can paſs eafily through the Veſſels. 

ATTENUA'TION, a "Thinning, &. the making an 
Fluid thinner and leſs conſiſtent than it was before, P. of J. 

ATTENUATION [in Medicine] is a leſſening the Power 
or Quantity of the Matter cauſing Diſeaſes. 

ATTE'RMINING [ of atterminé, F.] a Time or Term 
granted for Payment of a Debt ; the purchaſing or gaining 
a longer Time for Payment of a Debt, , Old Records. 

To Ar TEST | atteftare, L.] to witneſs, to certify, to 
aſſure, to vouch, ; 

ATTESTA'TION, an Affirming, Witneſſing, a 'Teſti- 
mony given in VVriting of the Truth of any Thing, 

A*'TTICISM [ *ATTixtowls, Gr.] a ſhort conciſe Ex- 
preſſion or Manner of ſpeaking ; fo named from the Peo- 
ple of Attica, or Athens, who uſed ſich a Manner. 

To A'TT1c15s [| Atticiſſatum, L.] to imitate the Speech 
of the Athenians, eſpecially in Elegancy. 

Ar TIE [*ArTixix, Gr. J of Attica in Greece 
 ATT1cx [in Architecture] the Name of of a Baſis, which 
the modern Architects have given to the Dorick Pillar. 

Ar rick [with EngliÞ. eee a ſmall Order placed 


on a larger, having only Pilaſt 1 in- 
del f e g only ers 7 * particular Form in 


ATT lex [in Architecture] a ki 
* no Roof or Covering to be ſeen; uſed at 


0 


Ar ric Order ¶ Are bitetrure] a ſort of Gall Ord i 
ſed upon anoth is A pie —— 
obe Be larger by way of cronnig x 

ATTICK Baſe Architecture] a peculiar Kind of Baſe, 


— 


nd of Building wherein 
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Attics of 4  [ArchiteBute) a fort of Pat it to 
v e e «of reer. 
Arrigx continued [ Architecture 


J that which @ncom- 
es the whole Pourtour of a Building, without any In- 
— following all Jetts, the Returns of the Pavi- 
6. | | | 
Arriet itterforld [ AvebiteBlurs] is that which is fitu- 
ate between twb tall Stories, and ſometimes adorned with 
Columns and Pilaſters. | a 
ATTicx sal, a delicate poignant Sort of Wit and Hu- 
mour, - peculiar to the Atheman Authors. 
ATTicx Muſe, an excellent one. - 
ATTtcx Witneſs, one iticapable of being corrupted, = 
ATTiqGQuouys [ attiguns, L.] joining or touching, lying 
near or by. | | | 
_ AtTTi/evousNEss [of attiguus, L.] the touching or 
im ; ö ä n 
* A Fr ILA 5 Cold Records] the Rigging of a Ship ; alſo 
A'TTILE Implements and 'Tools pertaining to Hus- 
bandry ; It was alſo ſometimes underſtood of warlike Har- 
neſs or Accoutrements, | 


ATTILATUs Equus [Old Law Records) a Horſe dreſs'd 


in his Geers or Harneſs for the Buſineſs of the Cart or 


Plough. © D 
8 Ar TI NOG RE [ attingere, L.] to touch lightly of 
| 


ATTi'RE [of attour, F] Womens Apparel, Dreſſes 
and Furniture. | 

ArTIK R [in Heraldry] the Horns of a Buck or Stag. 

ATTiR® | with Botanifts] the third Part belonging to 
the Flower of a Plant, of which the two former are the 
Empalement and the Foliation, and is call'd either florid 
or ſemiſorm, | | : 

Florid AT TIR E [ Botany] is commonly call'd Thrums, 


as in the Flowers of Marigoldt, Tanſey, &c. theſe Thrums 


Dr, Grew calls Suits, which conſiſt of two, but moſt com- 
monly of three Pieces ; the outer Part of the Suir is the 
Floret, the Body of which is divided at the top like the 
Cowſlip Flower into five Parts or diſtin& Leaves. 

Semiform Ar TIKER [Botany] this conſiſts of two Parts, 
1. e. the Chieves (which by ſome are called Stamina) and 


Semets or Apices, one upon each Attire. e 


Ar TI“ RING, dreſſing, —_ | 

ATTIRING {with Sportſmen] the branching Horns of 4 
Buck. F | | 

A'TTITUDpEs [in Painting, Statuary, &c.] the Poſture 
of a Figure or Statue ; or the Diſpoſition of its Parts, 
by which we diſcoyer the Action it is engaged in and the 
very Sentiment ſuppoſed to be in its Min 

ATTO'LLENS, raiſing or lifting up, L. 

ATTOLLENS auriculam [with Anatomiſti] a Muſcle 
that draws up the Ear; it is joined to that Part of the 
Membrane of the Scull called Pericranium, and is inſerted 
to the upper Part of the ſecond (Cartilage of the Kar, Z. 

ATTO'LLENs Nares [ Anatomy] a Muſcle of the Noſe 


' ſerving to draw up the Noſtrils, L. 


ATTOLLENS Gculum [with Anatomifts] one of the 
ſix Pair of Muſcles of the Eye, alſo called Swperbus. 

ATTOLLE/NTEs [with Anatomiſts] a Pair of Muſcles, 
which acting both together draw the upper Lip intire, up- 
ward and outward ; but if but one of them moves, one 


Side of the Lip only is drawn obliquely, L. 


ATTo'/NiTus Stupor @ [in Phyſick] the Diſeaſe called 
ATTONITUS Morbus an Apoplexy ; alſo a being 
blaſted or Planet-ftruck, L. . ö 
ATTORNA'RE Rem [ Law Term] to turn over Mon 
or Goods; i. e. to appoint them to ſome particular Uſe or 
Service. | | 
ATTORNA'ToO faciendo vel recipiendo | Law Phraſe] a 
Writ which a Man, who owes Suit to a County or a 
Hundred, Wapentake, Oc. and defiring to conſtitute an 
Attorney to appear for him, © obtains to command the 
Sheriff or other Officer to admit him. 
ArrORN EY Q | Atturnatus, L. of ad and tourner, of 
ArruRN EXT S tour, F. a Turn, 3. d. every Man in his 
Turn] a Perſon 2 by another to do ſomething in 
his ſtead, particularly to ſollicite and carry on a Law Suit. 
. ATTORNEY General, is one who is appointed by ge- 
neral Authority to manage all Affairs or Suits of the Com- 
munity. | 
| — O RN EV General [of the King] one who manages 
all Law Affairs of the Crown, either in criminal Proſecu- 
tions or - otherwiſe ; eſpecially in Matters of Treaſon, Se- 


dition, Err. . 7 
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_Attoruny ee 2 (is one who is employed in 
"ATTORNEY particular d one or more Cauſes particu- 
larly ſpecified. 


ArTORANIs HIT, Procuration ; alſo the, Office, of an 


Atiomen 7 675 ct 5 | | 
r of the Court of the Duchy of Lancaſter. The 

ſecond Officer in that Court, being for his Skill in Law 

placed there as Aſſeſſor to the Chancellor of that Court. 

ATTo/RNMEnT 72 {in La] is when the Tenant 

ATTOU'RNMENT S attourns to or acknowledges E! 
new Lord; or a transferring thoſe Duties he o. d to his 
former Lord to another. 1 

To Ar TRA COT [ attraftum, L.] to draw to one's ſelf, 
to allure, to entice. ; 

ATT RA'T10N, a drawing to, the drawing of one Thing 
to another, L. | . 

ATTRACTION ſin Mechanicks] the Act of a moving 
Power, whereby a Moveable is brought nearer to the Mo- 
ver. The Power oppolite to Attraction is called Repwb- 

on. 
a ArTRATCTIVE C attrafions, L.] apt to attract or 
draw. 

ATTRACTIVE Force [in Phyſicks] is a natural Power 
inherent in certain Bodies, whereby they act on other di- 
ſtant Bodies, and draw them towards themſelyes. This by 
Peripateticks is called the Motion of Attraction, and ſome- 
times Suction. But modern Philoſophers do generally ex- 
plode the Notion of Attraction, aſſerting that a Body 
cannot act where it is not, and that all Motion is perform- 
ed by mere Impulſion. 

ATTRA'cTiv & Power | according to Sir Iſaac Newton ] 
is a Power or Principle whereby all Bodies and the Parti- 
cles of all Bodies mutually tend towards each other. Or 
Attraction is the Effect of tuch Power whereby every Par- 
ticle of Matter tends towards every other Particle. 

ATTRA'CTIVENESS | of attractif, F. of attra#ivus, L.] 
the drawing or attracting Quality. f 

ATTRAHE'NTIA 8 Tin 7513 attracting or drawing 

A'TTRAHENTS Medicines, ſuch as by their mi- 
nute Particles open the Pores of the Body, ſo as to diſperſe 
the Humours, cauſe the Parts to ſwell and draw Bliſters in 


the Skin, I. 


. ATTRECTA'TION, a handling, feeling, &c. L. 
A'TTRIBUTE | Attributum of attribuo, L.] a Prope 
which agrees to ſome Perſon or Thing; or a Quality whic 

determines ſomething to be after a certain Manner, 

ATTRIBUTE | with Divines ] certain Properties or glo- 
rious Excellencies, aſcribed to God, to render us the 
more capable to conceive of him, as that he is Eternal, 
infinitely Wiſe, Good, Almighty, &c, 

ATTRIBUTE | with Logicians ] an Epithet given to any 
Subject, or it is any Predicate thereof; or whatever may 
be affirmed or denied of any thing. 

ATTRIBUTE [in Metaphyſicks}| a certain formal Reaſon 
ſubſequent to the Reaſon of the Subject, and proceeding 
from it; but yet ſo as not to be really diſtind from the 
Subject. 

To Arr RIU TE Cattribuere, L.] to impute a Thing to 
one; to father it upon him. 

Poſitive ATTRIBUTE, ſuch as give a Thing ſomewhat, 
as when we ſay of Man, that he is animate. | 

Negative ATTRIBUTE, that which denies or takes away 
ſomewhat, as when we ſay of a Stone, that it is inani- 
mate, | | 

Common ATTRIBUTE, is that which agrees to ſeyeral 
difterent 'Things as Animal. + ht 

Proper A1TRIBUTE, ſuch as agrees to one Kind only, 
as Reaſon to Mankind. | | 

A'TTRIBUTES communicable of God [with Divines] be- 
longing to the divine Faculties of Acting, are Power and 
Domimon. | 


ATTRIBUTES communicable of God | belonging to the 


divine Will] are Fuftice, Goodneſs, Faithfulneſs. 
ATTRIBUTES communicable of God belonging to the 
divine Underſtanding ] are Knowledge, Wiſdom, Providence. 


ATTRIBUTES 2ncommunicable of God, are Simplicity, 


Unity, Immutability, Infiniteneſs. 

ATTRIBUTES [in Painting and Sculpture] are Symbols 
added to ſeyeral Figures to intimate' their particular Office 
and Character; as an Eagle to Fupiter, a Pe: 


a Caduceus to Mercury, a Club ro Hercules, and a Palm to 
Victory. | 5 


ATTR1BU'TION, Aſſignment, Delivering, Applying, L. 


Ar TRT TE | attritus, L.] worn, galled, fretted. 


AxrrRITENESs of attritus, L.] the being much worn. 
| \ ATTRI1'TION | of attero, L. to rub together] a Rub- 
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or Wearing ;"alfo that lotion of the Sr: 


ATTRIT1ON {| with Divine] a Sorrow og for 
having offended od, ariſing the Senſe of the Odi- 
o of Sin, and the Apprchenſion of having incurred 
* 40G _ Heaven 2 — q my as others define 
it, e 10W ce Eepentance, a i and im 
fe Sorrow for In. Ele: or 44 

ArrRITIOR [in Philoſophy a Triture or Friction, ſach 
a Motion of Bodies againſt one another, as ſtrikes off 
1 ſuperficial Particles whereby they become leſs and 

ATTU'RNEY, ſee Attorney. 

Ava'ct [ Old Law) a Rent or Duty which 
: * A Tenant 1 the Manour of Vritile in 

x paid to the Lord on St. Leonard's Day, for Li | 
* or feeding Hogs in his Wood. l N 

To Aval' [of * L. valoir, F.] to be 
profitable, ſerviceable, or advantageous to. | 

AvAarLABLE, that may be profitable, avail or turn 
to good Account. f | 

AvAl'LABLENEss [of valoir, F. or ad and valere, L.] 
Conduciveneſo, &c. | 

AvarLMENT, Uſefulneſs, Profit, Advantage, 

Av a'NT, before, forward. : 

AvanrT [a Term of Diſdain] away, be gone, out of 
my Sight. | 

AvanT-Foss [in Fortification] a Moat or Ditch full 
of Water, running round the Counterſcarp on the outſide 
next the Country, at the Foot of the Glacis. 

Av ANT | Fortif.] an outward Wall. F 

AvanrT Peach, an early ripe one. 

AvanrT Ward, the Van-guard or Front of an Army. 

AvanTaA'GiuM, Profit or Advantage, Old Records, 

A/V ARH ER | avaritia of aveo, L. to crave] Covetouſ- 
neſs, an inordinate Deſire of Money; alſo Niggardlineſs. 

AvaRi1'cious | avarus, L. avaricieux, F.] covetous, 
cloſe-fiſted, niggardly, ſtingy. 

Avak1n'clousNEss, Covetouſneſs. 

Ava'rous [ avarns, L.] covetous, pinching, miſerable, 

Av a'sr [ probably of a and haeſtan, Du.] make haſte, 
diſpatch, 

Av As FT [ Sea Word] hold, ſtop, ſtay. 

Avau'/Nceks [ with Huntſmen] the ſecond Branches 
of a Harts-horn. | 

Avau'nT, Be gone, away, Mi 

Au BA“ DER, Morning Muſick, ſuch as is play'd at Bre 
of Day, before a Door or Window, a Serenade. | 

ACBA1'N | in France] the AG of inheriting after a Fo- 
reigner, dying in a Country where he is not naturaliz'd. 


Au's1N [with Horſemen] a broken Going or Pace of a 


Horſe between an Amble and a Gallop. 
Au'BURN, a dark, brown or cheſnut Colour, 
 Av'cTioN, an Increaſing, L. . 
AUCTION, any publick or open Sale of Goods, where- 
in the higheſt Bidder is the Buyer, L. | 
Av'cTion [with Phyſ.] the Nouriſhment of a Body, 
whereby more is reftored than was loſt or decay'd ; an In- 
creaſe of Vigour and Strength. 
AvcTIONA'R11 [ Old Records] Regraters, Retailers of 
Commodities. . | 
AUCTIONE'ER, one who ſells or manages a Sale by 
Auction. 
Aucupa'TION, a Fowling ; catching Birds, T. 
Au'cTive [| of auctus of augeo, L. to increaſe] of an 
augmenting, increaſing Quality. 
AbcroRA“TION, a binding one's ſelf an Apprentice or 
Servant, L. | 
 Avev/eaBLE | aucupabilis, L.] fit for Birding and 
Fowling. | | | 
Aupa'cious [ audax, L. whence audacieux, F.] confi- 
dent, over-bold, daring. | 
Aupa'ciousNEss N [ audacitas, E Sau- 
Au PDA“ CIrx c cineſs; alſo Raſhneſs | 
Avu'pisLe [ audibilis, L.] that may be heard. 
Au'DIBLEN 
ing heard. | 
Au'pIEKN ZE { audientia, L.] Hearing; alſo a Com- 
pany or Aſſembly of People, hearkening to ſomething 
ſpoken. | 


AUDIENCE [in Polit. Affairs] the Ceremonies practiſed 


at Court at the admitting Ambaſſadors and publick Mini- 
ſters to a Hearing. | 


AUDIENCE Gurt, a Court appertaining to the Archbi- 
| ſhop of Canterbury, which, tho inferior in Antiquity and 


Dignity to the Court of Arches, is of equal Authority. 
„ 25 „„ 


[ of audibilis, L.] Capableneſs of be- 


A 


"0 


tioner of Juſtice. 


any Fort, Baſtion or 


i | * *,, 
A T 3 


_._ Audi®NDo & Dam [ in Low a Writ or rather 
Commiſhon directed to certain Perſons for the trying and 
ing ſuch Perſons as have been concern d in a riotous 
embly, Inſurrection or other heinous Miſdemcanour. 
Au pix“ x TES N [Catechumens or Perſons newly in- 
AupiTO'RES ſtrutted in the Myſteries of the Chri- 
ſtian Religion, and not yet admitted to be baptiz'd. © _ 
Au'pit [he heareth, L.] a Hearing and 
an Account. 2 ; 
To AUDIT an Account, to examine it. 
Avup1'Ta Querelaſin Law] a Writ that lies againſt him 
who havi en a Statute Merchant, or Recognizance, 
or 4 14 is given againſt, Ec. upon his Com- 
plaint, ſhewing ſome juſt Cauſe, why Execution ſhould 
not be granted; as a Releaſe or other Exception. 
Aupi'TioN, Hearing, L. 2 
Au'viToOR, a Hearer, an Examiner of an Account; al- 
ſo a Hearer of a Lecture, Sermon, or publick Oration. 
Abtron [in Law] an Officer of the King or ſome 
other great Perſon, who yearly examines the Accounts 'of 
Under-officers accountable,, and makes up a general Book 
with the Difference betwebn their Receipts and Charges, 


and their Allocations or Allowances 5 alſo an Allowance ; 


paid hy each Merchant, according to his Cargo, to a Ma- 
fer of a Ship upon ſpecial Occaſions when he ſuffers 


Damages. 


Aupiro' Rus meatus [ Anatomy] The Paſſage which 
conveys the Air to the Auditory Nerve. | 

AvupiToRs Conmventual Officers anciently appointed 

AupitToRs Collegiate & by the Religious to examine 
and paſs the Accounts of the Houſe, | | 

AupiToRs of the Exchequer, Officers who take the 
Accounts of thoſe who collect the Revenue, Taxes, Oc. 

AupiTORs of the Mint, thoſe Perſons who take the Ac- 
counts there, and make them up. | 

Au'piToRs of the Preſt or Impreſt, Officers of the Ex- 
chequer, who make up the Accounts of Ireland, Berwick, 
the Mint, Cuſtoms, . Wardrobe, Ec. | 

AupiToOR of Receipts — the Exchequer] An Officer 
who files the Bills of the Tellers, enters them, &c. 

Au'vitoRy [| Auditorius, Auditores, L.] Pertaining to 
the Senſe of Hearing ; alſo an Aſſembly of Hearers. 

AupiToRy [ Auditorium, L.] a Place where Lectures, 
Orations, &c. are heard. 32 

AuUpiToRyY Nerves [with Anat.] a Pair of Nerves, a- 
riſing. from the Medulla oblongata, and diſtributed the one 
to the Ear, the other to the Tongue, Eye, Noſe, Lips, &c. 

AupiTtoORyY, the Seat or Bench where a Magiſtrate or 
Judge fits to hear Cauſes. 

Au'piTREss [Auditrix, L.] A Female-hearer. 

AvELLA'NA, the Filberd, a Nut, L. 

AVvELLA'NE [in Heraldry | as a eroſt Avellane is a ſort 
of Croſs, that is ſo call'd from its Figure, reſembling four 
282 in their Husk or Caſe, joined together at the great 

5 | 


AVR MARIA Ci. e. Hail Mary] a Salutation to the Vir- 
in Mary, 


A'VENAGE [ of avena, L. Oats] a certain Quantity 


.of Oats pl to a Landlord inſtead of ſome other Duties, 


or as a Rent by the Tenant. 


To AVE'NGE, Lavenger, F.] to take Vengeance on an 
Offender. | 


 AvE/NGERs [ according to Cornelius Agrippa] the 4th 
Order of Angels, whoſe Prince is Aas 2 . 


A'v ENOR, an Officer belonging to the King's Stables, 
an Under-maſter of the Horſe, who provides Oats, Oe. and 
ſwears in all the Officers that belong to the Stables. 

A'y ENS [Botany] an Herb, 

AVE'NTUR= | in ancient Writings] voluntary Feats or 
Trials of Skill at Arms, re or 3 Exer- 
ciſes on Horſeback. | 


AvE/NTURE 2 (in Law] a Miſchance cauſing the 
ADVENTURE * 


by falling into the Fire accidentally. | 


AvEe'Nus [ avenue, F.] a P Entrance * | 
lying open ro a Place. b l r 


AVENUE [in a Garden] a Walk or Row of 'Trees, ec. 


or 1 Walk 4 on each Side with Trees. 
VENUE | military Art] a Space left for a Paſſage inte 
a Camp, Garriſon or _— f — Opening or — "on 
: other Work,, © | ; 
2 a labouring Beaſt. | 0 
VER Corn, a Rent anciently paid in Corn to religions 
Houſes, by their Tenants, Ec. Bet. 4 "Ip 


4 * 


ment or 


t Death of a Man without Felony, 
as when he is drowned by falling into the Water or burnt 


_ wards covered with Earth, F. 


; | \ 
K 
: kT" 


Av ns Land, ſuch Land as the 'Tenaht did Plough and 
Manure, cum \averiis ſuis, for the Uſe of a Monaſfery or 
the Lord of the Soil. MF, Lf 31s ©1410 

Av RR Silver, a Cuftom or Rent formerly fo called, 
Ave'z Penny, a Contribution of w cpr 4 towards the 
0 


King's Averages or to be quit of that Duty. 
To Av xr. [ averer, F. to aflert the Truth, to art 


or avouch, to prov 


© 
Av RA [ Doom's-day Book] a Day's Work, or Plough- 
man's Wages, 1. e. 8 Pence. D 
A'vERAGE [in common Law] that Service which the 
Tenant owes the Lord to be performed by Horſes or Car- 


x a 
Wy ERAGE [ with Huzbandmen | Paſture or Fodder. for 


Cattle, eſpecially the Eddiſþ or Graſs after Mowing or 


Reaping. 
AVE RIA [of aber, F. to have, or aver Cattle] in 
Law ſignifies Oxen and Horſes for the Plough ; alſo ſome 


times any Cattle or perſonal Eſtate, as Catalla all Goods | 


and Chattels. | 

AVERAGE Cin. Navigation and Commerce] ſignifies the 
Damage which the Veſſel or the Goods or Loading of it 
ſuſtains, from the Time of its Departure to its Return; 
and alſo the Charge or Contributions towards defraying 
ſuch Damages; alſo the Quota or Proportion which each 
Merchant or Proprietor in the Ship or Loading is adjuged 
upon a reaſonable Eftimation to contribute to a common 
Average ; alſo a ſmall Duty, which thoſe Merchants 


who ſend Goods in another Man's Ship, pay to the 


Maſter for his Care of them over and above the Freight. 
AVvRR DVU FOTs R, ſee Avoirdupoi ſe. | 
Av ER11s Captis in Withernamium [in Law] a Writ 
for the taking Cattle to his Uſe, who has had his Cattle 


illegally ſeized by another, and drawn out of the ye 


where they were taken, ſo that they cannot be replevied. 

Av E'RMENT, an Aſſertion of a Thing to be true, an 
affirming, Ec. 

Av ERMENT, [in Law] an Offer of the Defendant 
to make good or juſtify an Exception pleaded in Abate- 
ar of the Plaintiff's Action. | 

General Av ERMENT [in Law] is the Concluſion of 
every Plea to the Writ, or in Bar of Replications or other 
Pleadings. — | 

Particular AVNRM RENT [in Law] is when the Life 
of a Tenant for Life, or a Tenant in Tail is averred ; 
and the Averment contains as well the Matter as the 


Form. 


Av RRNI [with ancient Naturalifts ] Lakes, Grottoes, 
and other Places which infett the Air with poiſonous 
Steams and Vapours. | 

AvERRUNCA'TION [in Husbandry] a ſcraping, cut- 


ting or lopping off the ſuperfluous Branches of Trees, L. 


AvERRU'NCI1 [among the Romans] a certain Order of 
Deities, whoſe Office was to avert Dangers and Evils. 

Av ERS R [| averſus, L. ] that diſlikes or cannot endure 
a Thing; not inclined to. | 

Av E'RSION [ averſio, L. a being averſe from, 

AvE'kSEN BY * or having no Inclination tor ; alſo a 
turning or driving away from. - 

Av £R$SA'T10N, a hating, abhorring, refuſing 3 a turn- 
ing away from, L 
 AvxR'saBLs [ averſabilis, L.] to be or that may be 
turned away from. 2 

AvER'SENESs, Dilike to. | 

To AVERT | avertere, L.] to turn away from, to 
drive or keep back. EIT > | 

AvEe'RT1 [in Hoyſemanſbip] a French Word us'd in the 
Manage, as applied to the Pace or Motion of a Horſe, 
that's enjoined, regulated and required in the Leſſons. 

A'veRy [of a , L. Oats] the Place where the 
Oats or Provender of the King's Horſes are kept. f 

Aurr 7 [probable of alf, Du.] a Fool or ſilly Fel- 

ELF c low. | =... ; 
AuGa'R : For, of navegan, Sax. or aveger, 
AUGER 
boring Holes. 


then ſloweſt in its Motion. | 5 
Au“ RLor [with Vine Dreſſers] as to pot Vines 4 la 

Augelot, is wo dig ſmall Trenches in the 

Trough, to place the Slips or Shoots, which are _ 


zu gen A "NR Ave'fa 


.] a Carpenter or Cooper's Tool for 
Auen [with Aftronomers] the 4pogaum, or that Point 


of the Orbit of a Planet in which a Planet being, is fartheſt 
_ diſtant from the central Body, about which it rolls, it 18 


orm of a little | 
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 \AuGnTy' any 


creaſe, to improve. | 


LS: 


|  Avot'a [uncient Deeds} a Ciſtern for Water. v A 
. Avczs\[Aftronomy}] two Points in a Planets Orbit, 


* 


1 
4>4S 


Otherwiſe called 


Thing] % ro VM 
To AUGEN [augmentare, L.] to enlarge, to in- 
AUGMENTA'TION, an Increaſe, Enlargement, an Im- 
AUGMENTATION Curt, a Court erefted by King 
Henry VIII. for the Increaſe of the Revenues of his Crown 
by the Suppreſſion of Monaſteries, Ec. | 1 
- AUGME'/NTUM, Growth, Increaſe, I. 
AUGMENTATIONs [in Heraldry ] are additional Charges 
frequently given as a particular Mark of Honour, and ge- 
nerally borne either on an Eſcutcheon or Canton 
AUGMENTUM /yllabicum ¶ in Gram. ] is when a Letter 


or Syllable is added at the Beginning of a Word, fo that 


the Number of Syllables is increaſed, as uu, trvro, 
tra, TirVEA 

AUGMENTUM temporale | in Gram.) is when a ſhort 
Mow is changed into a long one, or a Diphthong into a 
onger. 

an febricum * Phyſ.] a Computation 
from what Time the Heat of a continual Fever has ſeized 


upon the whole Maſs of Blood, till it came to the Height, 


Au'GURAL | auguralis, L.] of or belonging to an 
Augur or Soothſayer. 5 

To Au'GgurRATE [ augurare, L.] to conjecture or 
guels ; to ſuppoſe, to ſurmile. | : 

To AuGOURIZ E, to practiſe Divination by Birds, 

AuUGURs, Augurs were ſo called either of avium geſtu, 
the Geſture or flying of Birds, or avium garritu, the Chir 
ing and Chattering of Birds. Romulus the Founder of 
Rome was himſelf a great Proficient in the Art of Augury, 
and as he divided the City into three Tribes, ſo he ap- 
pointed three Augurs, one for each Tribe. The Principal 
Order of their Prieſts, who divined by the Flight of Birds, 
their Manner was to ſtand on an high Tower, holding their 
Litaus or divining Staff in their Hand, and with that they 
by a Motion, as it were, dividing the Heaven into ſeveral 
Quarters, made- their Obſervations from which of theſe 
Quarters the Birds appeared, and on that Quarter offered 
Sacrifice and made Prayers, and afterwards gaye their 
Judgment; they were at firſt but three, but . afterwards 


were augmented to fifteen, their Perſons were inviolable, 
and their Character unimpeachable on any Crime or Cauſe 


whatſoever. 

Au'/gury [ augurium, L.] divining by the Flight of 
Birds. | . | 

Au'gusr, the ſeventh Month in the Year, fo called 
from the Emperor, who having * Egpyt, and 
"= an End to the Civil War, entered that Month into 

is ſecond Conſulſhip. | 


AugGusT, the Ancients painted Auguſt like a young 


Man, with a fiexce Countenance, dreſſed in a flame-co- 


loured Robe, having his Head adorned with a Garland 


of Wheat, and having a Basket of Summer Fruits on his 
Arm, and a Sickle at his Belt bearing a Victim. | 

AugGu'sT [ Auguſtus, L.] Imperial, Royal, Majeſtick, 
Sacred, Venerable, 

AuUGUSTA'Lia, Feſtivals inſtituted in Honour of Cæſar 
Auguſtus, on the 12th of October, becauſe in this Month 
he returned to Rome, adorned” with Laurels of Victory 
1 having left all the Provinces of the Empire 
in Peace. 


Augu'sTNEss [of auguſte, F. Auguſtus, L.] Royal- 


neſs, Majeſticalneſs, Venerableneſs. 


AuGusTA'L1s [among the Romans] a Title given to 


the Pontiff or Prieſt, who directed or ſuperintended the 


Games performed in Honour of Auguſtus. 
AUGUSTA'L1s, a Title given by the Romans to all the 
Officers of the Emperor's > alſo to. certain Magi- 
ſtrares in Cities, to the Leader of the firſt Ranks in 
an Army. Fig 
Augus'TAN Confeſſion, a Confeſſion of Chriſtian Faith 
made by the Proteſtants in Auguſta, i. e. Aug$burg in Ger- 
many, A, C. 1530. 7 | | 


TAUGUSTIN Friers, a Se& of Black Friers, of the Or- 


der of St. Auguſtin. | | 
AUGUSTI'NIANsS, Hereticks who held that the Gates 
of Heaven were not opened till the general Reſurrection. 
A'viaky [aviarium, L.] a great Cage or Place, 
where Birds are kept. eg 


_  Av1oirty. { aviditas, L. ] Greedineſs, Eagerneſs, 
. Eager. Deſire. Is ee 
Avi'so, Advice, Intelligence or Advertiſement of 


ſomething to be made known, 


raiſed upon the 
But this, by reaſon of Deceit uſe 


rs, ancient, of long ſtanding 
Avis AMR NnTUu, Advice, Counſel, Old Re. 
Av1i'duvous [avidules, L.] ſomewhat greedy. 
Avu'xwaRrp | epapt, Sax. I untoward or unhandy. 
AUuxwaArDNEss Fof (pen, Sax,] Unhandineſfs, &fc, 
AuLERTICK | auleticus, L. ] belon to Pipes. 
 AuLa, a Court Baron. OI Rec — als 


Avu'Lick Cin ſome foreign Univerſities, an Art which 


a young Divine maintains upon the Admiſſion of a new 
Doctor of Divinity. © © = en 
Aulx [in France] a Meaſure, at Rowen is equal to an 


Ell Engliſh at Lions, 1. 016. at Calais to 1. 52 and at 


Paris to © 95. 

Au'MBRY, a Cupboard for Victuals. 

AUNE 7 a German Meaſure of Rheniſh Wine, con- 

AwmEe {taining 40 Gallons Exgliſb. | 

AU'MELET 5 a 3 made of Eggs, after the French 

A'MELET. Way, F. | 

AuU'MONE | Law Word] for Alms. 

Tenure in AUMONE | Law Term] is where Lands have 
been given to a Church or religious Houſe, on Condition 
that ſome Sort of Service be performed, as that Prayers 
be ſaid for the good of the Soul of the Donor. ” | 

AuUMO'NER, a Diſtributer of Alms, an Almoner. 

Au NOEL Weight [| probably q.d. Handſale Weight] an 
ancient ſort of Weight or Balance, with Scales Pendant, 
or Hooks hanging to each End of a. Beam, which bein 

Forckn er or .Hand, ſhewed the Dif- 
ference. between the Thing — and the Weight. 
in it, was forbidden, 

and quite prohibited, 22 of King Charles II. 

Au/NciaTUs, antiquated, Old Records. 

Avoca'TION, a calling away, a Lett or Hinderance. 

AvocaToO'RIaA, a Mandate of the Emperor of Ger- 
—_ to a private Subject of the Empire, to flop his un- 
lawtul Proceedings. * 

Avo'caToky | aveatoire, F. of avocare, L.] forbiding. 

To Avoip [| wider, F.] to ſhun, to quit or leave. 

To Avoipſ[ in a Phyſical Senſe ]to diſcharge or caſt forth 
by Urine, Stool, Ec. x | | 

Av or/pance [in Law] is when a Benefit becomes 
void of an Incumbent, which is either in Fact or La. 
2 OIDANCE [in Fact] is by the Death of the Incum- 

Ut. 8 | 

AvoipANcE [in Law] may be by Ceſſion, Plurality, 
Deprivation, Deſignation, &c. 4 
| Avolk pu eois [| i.e. to have full Weighr ] a 
Weight of 16 Ounces to the Ponnd, commonly uſed in 
weighing Grocery and moſt Commodities that have Waſte, 
or Refule, it is in Proportion as 17 Ounces to 14 of 
Troy Weight. | 

AvolR pu” polis [in Law] ſuch Merchandiſes as are 
weighed by this Weight, and not by Troy Weight. 

AvosETTA, a Bird called a Scooper. 

To Avouch | avouer, F.] to vouch. or anſwer for 
another; to affirm conſtantly, to aſſert or maintain. 

Av ou'CHABLE, that may be avouched. 


To Avo'w Lavouer, Fr. | to own, confeſs, or acknow- 


ledge, to grant. : 
To Avow [in Lau] to juſtify a Thing already done. 
AvowWEE 12 Term ] he to whom the Right of 
ADVvoWEE Advowſon of any Church belongs, fo 
that he may preſent thereto in his own Name; and is diſ- 
tinguiſhed en thoſe who preſent in another's Name as a 
Guard ian for his Ward, G. | 
Avow'ky: [ advouerie,. F.] is when a Diſtreſs: has been 
taken for a Rent, &. and the Party diſtrained, ſues a 
Replevin ; the Taker mall have Avowry, or jaſtify his 
Plea for what Cauſe he took it. e 
Avow's Al, a Confeſſion. | | 
AURA, a gentle Gale or Blaſt of Wind ; an airy Ex- 
halation or Vapour. a'gentle Breeze, a cool Air. 
AURA'/NTIUM [of awrum, L. Gold!] an Orange fo 
called from its Colour. . 2 45 
AuREA Alexandrina I in Medicine] a Sort of Opiate or 
Antidote. a 


- 


-AuUR%'L1a [ Botany] the Herb golden Floramour or 


gold St.echades. 
 AUREL Ls [wich Natuvalifts ] the firſt apparent Change 
of the Eruca of any InſeQ. . | 


.AUREOLA [ with Romiſb Schoolmen | a ſpecial Reward: 


| beſtowed on Martyrs, Virgins, Doctors and other Saints, 
on account of their having performed Works of Super- 


rogation. 
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: havi | N 9 A 25 1 | 
=" wh ps, { d64/[x; ator, Or. J 4 fictitious Metal 
commonly called Braſs made of Copper and Lapis Cala- 

ad AURICHALCUN [in Chymical Writers] 
8 2 is expreſſed by one of theſe Characters. 
AvuRns, an ancient Puniſhment among the Saxons, of 
cutting off the Ears of Church Robbers and other Felons, 
AuUR1i'coMUM 2 a kind of Crow foot, L. 
AvRYcuLa, a little Eat, the outſide of the Ear, L. 
AURICOLA with Botanifts ] the Herb Borage ; alſo 
the Flower called Bear's-Ear, or commonly Riccolus. 
AvuRxICLE [Anat] the external Ear, or that Part of it 
that is prominent from the Head. | | 
AURIcuLE Cordis [with Anatomifts] the two Auricles 
of the Heart, ſeated at the Baſis, over the Ventricles, their 
Uſe is to receive the Venal Blood from the vena cava and 
pulmonaris, and as it were to meaſure it into the Ventricles. 
AuUkrtcULA Fude Stanton fl Jew's-Ear, a Sort of 
Subſtance that grows on the Trunk of the Elder-tree, L. 
AURicuLAa Leporis [ Botany] Hare's-Ear, or Scorpion. 
wort, £. | 
AURICULA muris [Botany] the Herb Mouſe-Ear, T. 
AURICULA urſi 12 the Herb Bear's Ear, L 
AuURY1CULAR | awricularis, L.] of or ſpoken in the 
as 
AURICULAR Confeſſion [with Rom. Cath.) ſuch as they 
whiſper in the Ears of their Prieſts and Father Confeſſors. 
AURICULA'R1s digitus, the Little-finger ſo called, 
becauſe it is uſed commonly to pick the Ear, L. 
AURICULARIUS, a Secretary, Old Records, 
Au RTF ERous [ awrifer, L.] producing or bearing Gold. 


Au'RIFLAM 4 the Purple Standard of St. Denis, 
Y borne formerly in the Wars againſt - 


AU'RIFLAMBE 
Infidels, but loſt in Flanders, |; 
Aut, a Carter, a Waggoner or Charioter ; alſo a 
Northern Conſtellation conſiſting of 20 Stars. 


AUR1GA'TION, the driving or for any Carriage, T. 
ell | 


Aur1'Go [ with Phyſic. ] the yellow Jaundice, L. 
AURIPIGME/NTUM, a ſort of Arſenick of a gold Co- 
lour, yellow orpiment or orpine, L. a | 


ons AN AURIPIGMENTUM [ with Chymical Wri- 


ters] is expreſſed by one of theſe Cha- 


raters, | 

AuR1'GRAPHY [of aurum and gag Writing, Gr.] a 
writing with Gold, X 

Au'kis, an Ear, L. 

AuURIsCA'LPIUM, an Ear-picker, L. 

AvRO'RA Hg Aura, L. or Ad ea, Gr. ] the Morn- 
ing Twilight, the Dawn or Break of Day; which, begins 
to appear when the Sun is come within 18 Degrees of the 
Horizon, and ends when it is riſen above it. 

AURORA borealis | i, e. the Northern Twilight) an ex- 
traordinary Meteor of luminous Appearance, which is viſi- 
ble in the Night-time, in the Noithern Parts of the 
Heavens. s ; 

AvuR9g'st [ auroſus, L. ] full of Gold, | 

Au'RULENT | awrulentus, L.] flowing with Gold. 

Av Run, Gold, I. 


AurRUM fulminans | with Cymiſti] i. e. thundering 


Gold, a Powder made of Gold diſſolved in aqua vegalis, 
and precipitated with volatile Spirit of Sal Armoniack or 
Oil of Tartar, they call it alſo Saffron of Gold, and Ful- 
minans, becauſe that being inflammable, not only by Fire, 
but by a gentle Warmth heated over the Fire in a Spoon, 
it fulminates or gives a Report like Thunder, Z. 
AURUM meſaicum 2 [with Chymifts] a Compoſition made 
 AURUM muſivum 5 uſe of by Painters and Statuaries, 
to lay on a Colour like Braſs or Copper ; thus called of its 


| 2 Colour or Appearance. It is compounded of a 


ixture of Quickſilver, Sal Armoniack, Tin and Sulphur 
ſublimed all together, L. | 


AURUM potabile Li. e. drinkable Gold] Gold rendered 


Liquid, or as ſome define it, a Medicine made of the 

y of Gold, reduced (without any Corroſive) into a 
Subſtance, Blood-red, my or ſike Honey, which 
gummy Subſtance tennis irit of Wine acquires a 
rub lour, and is called Nin we of Gold, 
_AURUM potabile [with Phyſicians] ſome rich Cordial 
with Picces of Leaf-gold in it, L. 


Au RUM Reginæ [i. e. Queen's Gold] a certain Revenue 


peculiar to a Queen, Conſort of Great Britain, L. 
VUSCULTA'TION, a hearkening or liſtening to, L. 
Aus'pEX, a Diviner by Birds; the Manner of his 


t 


* 
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peiſormiag this Divination was thus ; the anſpex food up- 
on a Tower with his Head covered with a n peculiat 
to his Office, which was called Lens, and ng his 


Face towards the Ea, holding a ſhort ſtrait Rod in 
his Hand, only a little tutning at one End, called L- 
; he marks out the Heavens into 4 Quarters, havi 
done this,” he ſtays and waits for the Omen, on whi 
Quarter the Birds fly o. 

Aus pA [of aui a Bird, and conſpicio to behold or 
obſerve} Obſervations and Predictions taken from Birds. 

Some of theſe Auſpicia or Qmens were taken from the 
Chattering or Singing of Birds and others from their 
flying: The former they called Oſcines, the latter Præpetes; 
of the firſt Sort were Crows, Pics, Owls, &c. of the ſecond, 
Eagles, Vultures and the like. | 

heſe Auſpicia were alſo taken from Chickens in a Coop, 
or Penn, and the Manner of e them was as 
follows: The Auſbex or Augur, made his Obſervation ear- 
ly in the Morning, and commanding a general Silence, 
ordered the Coop to be opened, and threw down a Hand- 
ful of Corn or Crumbs to them, and by their Actions af- 
terwards took the Omens. | 

If the Chickens- immediately ran fluttering to the Meat, 
if they ſcattered it with their Wings, if they paſt by ir 
without taking Notice of it, or if they flew away; they 
accounted the Omen to be unfortunate, and to portend 
nothing but Danger or Miſchance, 

But if they leaped immediately out of the Coop, and 
fell ro picking up the Meat ſo greedily, as to let ſome 
of it drop out of their Mouths upon the Pavement, they 
looked upon it as an Omen, of aſſured Happineſs and 
Succeſs. . 

Aus TAL [auſpicialis, L.] pertaining to Soothſay- 
ing or Divination. 

Auspi'cious & Cauſpicialiwt, L.] Fortunate, happily 

AU”'SPI'CIAL begun, proſperous, favourable, lucky. 
_ Avuseics [auſpicium, L. I a kind of Soothſaying among 
the Romans by the Flight, Chirping, &c, of Birds. 

AU$SPi'ClOUSNESS [auſpice, E auſpicium, L.] Pro- 


Au'sTER, the South-wind, alſo the South Part of the 
World, L. ä 
Aus TE RR [auſterus, L.] ſevere, crabbed, Stern of 
Countenance; alſo fr 
Aus TER“RKk Taſte [auſterus, L.] a Taſte, which leaves 
ſome Roughneſs on the Mouth and Tongue, as Vitriol, Oc. 
AUSTE'RENESS 8 [auſfteritas, L.] Severity, Strictneſs, 
 AUSTE/RITY Rigour ; alſo Roughneſs in Taſte. 
AusTE/RULous [aufterulus, L.] ſomewhat harſh, 
Au'sTRAL [auftralis, L.] Southern. 
AUSTRAL Signs Aſtronomy] are the fix Southern Signs 
of the Zodiack, viz. Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricornus, 
Aquarius and Piſces. | 
AusTR1I'NE [ auftrinus, L.] Southern, Southerly. 
AusTU'/RcUs, a Gioſhawk; hence a Falconer, who 
keeps theſe kind of Hawks, is called an Oſtringer. 
AUTA'NGELI1ST | «&vray):ta©, of avias himſelf, and c- 


ſperouſneſs, Happineſs. 


zn ea Meſſenger, Gr. ] a Perſon who does his own 


Meſſage, - 

AUTER DROIT | Fr. Law Term] is where Perſons ſue 
or are ſued in another's Right, as Executors, Admini- 
ſtrators, &c. | | 

Au'TERFOITs Acquit, a Plea — a Criminal that he 
was heretofore acquitted of the ſame Treaſon or Felony, F. 

AUTHE/NTICAL 18 — Gr.] that is of good 

AUTHE'NTICK Authority, generally approv'd or 


allow'd ; alſo credible ; alſo original, 


AuUTHE/NTICALN Ss, Genuineneſs, the being ſup- 
ported by good Authority. | | 
AUTHE'NTICKs, the Name or Title of the third Vo- 
lume of the Roman Civil Law, ſo termed becauſe it has 
its Authority from itſelf, as proceeding from the Mouth of 

the Emperor. It is a Tome of new Conſtitutions a 
pointed by the Emperor F«ftinian after the Code, and 
introduced into the Body of the Law under one Book. 
Av THOR, one who is the firſt Cauſe of a Thing, alſo 
the Contriver, Inventor or Maker of a Thing; alſo the 
Compoſer or Writer of a Book ; alſo the Head of a Par- 
ty, Faction, & c. L. | | 

AUTHO'RITATIVE, maintain'd or done by or having 
Authority. : 

 AuUTHORITA/TIVENEss [of authoritas, L. ] the act- 
ing by. Authority, authoritative A ance. 

AUurHO“RITY | authoritas, L.] Power, Rule, Pre- 
eminence ; alſo Credit; alſo a Paſſage quoted out of an 
Author to make e prove what was ſaid. 9 1＋ 
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To Ab rROoRIZR Lamberiſer, F.] to impower, to give 
Power or Authority; to allow by Authority ; alſo to'coun- 
tenance. | 3 2. ; 7 b 
AuTocE®'PHALUs [of dvrbs his own, and xipax®@, 
Gy, Head] one who is his own Maſter, | ; ö 
AuTo'@HTHONEs [ avroxSwngs of d urög itſelf, and 
5% the Harth, Gr.] the original and firſt Inhabitants of 
any Country, q. ſprung out of the very Earth itſelf, and 
particularly 1 moſt ancient People of Athens in Greece 
were ſo named. 
AvuTto'ckasy [a vroxexria: of auris ſelf, and xegr@- 
Power, Gr.] having Power in himſelf, Supremacy. 
AvuTocRA'TICAL Jof wh" Jy en Gr, ] Self- 
AUTOCRATO'RIAL werful, ſupreme. 
 AvtToGE/NEAL [of Nn Gr. a Self-Birth ] Self- 
begotten, produced by itſelf. Tl : 
Au TOGRA“PHIe AL, of or pertaining to a Perſon's 
own Writing. h 8 > 
AuTo'6RAPHy | autographum, L. &v|loyggqy of wurds 
and yew, Gr, to write] the peculiar or own Hand Wri- 
ting of any particular Perſon ; alſo 'the Original of any 
Treatiſe or Diſcourſe in Diſtinction from a Copy of it. ; 
AUTOKINE'SIA | «vToxipyuola, of avris and xivio 
to move, Gr.] a free moving of itſelf to and fro. 


 Auvto'LoGy [avroaoyia, Gr.] a ſpeaking of or to 


one's own ſelf. 

AuTo/MATON [| auTopuaroy, of c vros and wuatopuar, 
or «vroparhs ſpontaneous, Gr,] a ſelt- moving Engine; a 
Machine which has the Principle of Motion within itſelf, 

oing either by a Vice, Screw, Spring or Weight; any 
R of Mechaniſm that ſeems to move of itſelf, as 
Clock, Jack, Watch, Ec. 

Au TOMATON [with Phyſic. Writers ] the Motion of the 
Heart, the working of the Bowels. 

2 nba rg 0 [of d urosrt²s, Gr.] Self-moving. 

AuTO/MATORY | automatoria, L. ] the Art or Science 
of making Clocks, Watches, &c. and ſuch Machines as 
move of themſelves. | | | 

AUTO'NOMY [ avTorpuic, of d urg and vou@y Law, 
Gr. ] the living according to one's Mind or Preſcription. 

Au ros | autopſia, L. of aurovia, of a'vros and r- 
Top, Gr, to view | the View of any thing taken by the 
Sight; or the ſeeing with one's own Eyes 

AuTro'eTICALLY, with one's own Eyes. 

AUTO'PHOROs | av]oqoers, of ds and giew to bear, 
Gr. in the Civil Law] a Thief taken in the very Fact, 
or having the Thing he ſtole about him. 

AUTOTHE'ISM, the Principle or Opinion of God's ſub- 
ſiſting of himſelf. 

AuUTOTHE'15ST | of dug and ©4355 God, Gr.] one who 
believes God's Self- Subſiſtence. | 

AUTUMN Calvile, a ſort of Apple, 

Au'TUMN | autumnus, L.] Harveſt, the Time from the 
ſixth of Awguft to the ſixth of Nevember, The Egyptians 
us'd to expreſs Autumn | Hieroglyphically] by a Serpent 
diſtilling Venom into the Body of a Man. 

AuTUMN | with Alchymifts] the Time or Seaſon when 
the Operation of the Philoſopher's Stone is brought to Ma- 


turity. | 


AuUTU'MNAL | autumnalis, L. ] of or pertaining to Au- 
AuUTU"MNAL Point [ with Aſtronom. ] is one of the Equi- 


noctial Points; being that from which the Sun begins to 


deſcend towards the North Pole. | 
AUTUMNAL Equinox [ Aſtron. ] the Time when the 
Sun is in the Autumnal Point. 9 a 
* AUTUMNAL Signs | Aftron.] are thoſe thro' which the 
Sun paſles during the Autumn Seaſon ; they are Libra, 
Scorpius and Sagittarius. 7 
AUTUMNA'LIA, thoſe Fruits of the Earth that are 


ripe in Autumn or Harveſt, L. 


AuTU'MNiTy [ autumnitas, L.] the Time of Harveſt, 
AUTURGY | auturgia, L. of curd; ſelf, and Yeyor, Gr. 
Work] ſelf-working. | | 
Avu'LSiON, a pulling or plucking away or from, L. 
Av x, See Auge or Abogeum. 
Au'xEs1s [Ldugtgie, Gr.] Increaſe. 
Aux RSsIS { with Rhetoricians | a magnifying or enlarging 
upon any thing too much. 5 | 
AUXILIARY [ auxiliaris, L.] that come to. aid or aſ- 


ſiſt; helpful. 


AUX1LIARY Perbs [with Grammar] are ſuch as help 


to form or conjugate others, as fo have, am, 40 be, in En- 
: | > 5. | 
glif ; Eftre, avoir, Fr. | 


AUxTLIAKIES [in Military Aﬀairs] Auxiliary Forces, - 


Rule in any Art or Science. 


* AvUx1t1ia'TION, Help, Aid, „ L. 

| lp, Succour, Supply, Z. 

Avux1L1UM | with Phyſicians ] any Medicine that is good 

Aa C, 3 A . 

— Avx1L1UM Curie [Old Records} a Precept or Order of 

Court, for the citing and * one Party at the Suit 

AuxlLiun facere alicui in curid Regis (i. e. to be the 

Aſſiſter and Sollicitor for another in the King's Court) an 

Office in ancient Times ſolemnly undertaken by ſome Cour- 
tiers for their Dependants, T 

AuUxIL1iUM ad filium militem faciendum, aut filiam 

maritandam, a Writ directed to the Sheriff of every Coun- 


to levy or collect a reaſonable Aid towards Knighting 


King's Son, or marrying his Daughter. 
AuUxiLiuUm Petere | Law Term] to pray Aid or Suit in 
a Cauſe; as when an inferior Tenant is impleaded, and is 
incapable to defend the right in his own he prays 
Aid of the ſuperior Lord to aſſiſt and juſtify his Plea, L. 
Aux1L1UM Regis, Money raiſed for the King's Uſe, 
and Service, L. | 
AUxILIiUM vicecomitum, the Aid or cnſtomary Duties 
paid to the Sheriff for the better Support of his Office, L. 
Aw (probably of achte, Tet.) Fear, Dread, Ob- 
Lent ſeryance, Reſpett. | 
 Awar'T [in ancient Statutes ] a Way-laying, or lying 
in wait to do Miſchief. 


To Awair [of ache, Trent. to wait for, attend | 


upon; alſo * to befall one (ſpoken of III) 
Awa'kp [of a and peahd, Sax. ] is properly the Judg- 


ment or Determination of a Perſon who is neither appoint- 


ed by the Law, nor by any Judge, to compoſe a Difference 
between Perſons; but choſen by the Perſons at Variance; a 
Sentence or Judgment of Arbitrators. 
To AwaRD, to give a Judgment or determining Sen- 
tence. 1 8 
Awa'y [apes, Sax. ] abſent, from, &. 
To Bear Away Is pan, Sax.] to carry away. 
To Drive AWAY 
a Place, 
An AwE-BAND, a Check upon one. 
A'weuL [of achte, Text. and Full, Sax. ] apt to ftrike 
a Terror into, terrible; alſo to be revered or reverenced. 
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zPeZ©PiFan, Sax. I to drive off or from 


A'wFULNEss, Reveredneſs, Terror-bringing Quality. 


A'wxwarpD Cæpend, Sax.] Unhandy at doing any 


Thing; alſo untoward. 


AwL Lol, Sax. ] a ſharp-pointed Tool uſed by Shoe- 
makers, &c. 

Aw of Wine, 350 Pound; ſee Auln. 

AwN e [with Husbandmen | the Spire or Beard of Bar- 

ANE 5 ley, or other bearded Grain; alſo the Beard 
that grows out of the Husk of Corn or Graſs. 

A'wninG [on Board of Ship] a Piece of Tarpawling, 
Sail, &c. hung about the Decks, over any Part of a Ship, 
to skreen Perſons from the Weather, Sun, Rain, &c. 

A'WNsSEL Weight, Sec Auncel Weight. : 

Ax e (acye, Sax. of &iry, Gr.) a Tool uſed by Car- 

AxE S penters, Oc. — 

Ax VETCH, an Herb. 

Ax1LLa [in Anatomy] the Cavity under the upper Part 
of the Arm, commonly called the Arm- pit, KV. 

Ax1'LLAR 7 [ axillaris, L.] of or belonging to the 

Ax1LLARY c Arm Hole or Pit. 3 

Ax1'LLARY Artery [in Anatomy] is that Part of the 
Subclavian Branches of the aſcending Trunk of the Aorta, 
which is got out of the Cheſt, and paſſes into the Arm- 

its. | 
5 AXILLARY Veins [Anatomy] the two Branches of the 
aſcending Trunk of the Vena Cava, called alſo rami ſub- 
clavii, which run obliquely under the Claviculæ, and having 
paſſed them go up to the Arm-pits. . 

Ax1'NoMANcy | axinomantia, L. of a%nouarred, Gr. 
of atvy a Hatchet, and nav , Gr.] Divination by an Ax 
or Hatchet, which they fixed ſo exactly upon a round 
Stake, that neither End might outpoiſe or weigh down the 


other; then they pray'd and repeated the Name of thoſe 


they ſuſpected; and the Perſon, at whoſe Name the Hat- 
chet made any the leaſt Motion was pronounced Guilty. 


A'x10M [ a%iwue, Gr.] a ſelf- evident Truth, or a Pro- 


firion whoſe Truth every Perſon perceives at the 
5 ht ; a Maxim, a general received Ground, Principle or 
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is aid to be or not to be. 
 Ax10MA'T1cxs LA , L. of | «Eoparixet, Gr. 
Perſons worthy of ſome Di 1 blick Office. - 
. A'x1s, an Axle-rree of a Cart,” | 
Axis, properly ſignifies a Line or long Piece of Iron or 
Wood, paſſing through the Center of a Sphere, which is 
moveable upon the ſame. | 
Axis [with Anatomiſts] the third Vertebra or turning 
Joint from the Scull. | 
Axis [with Botapifts ] (by a Metaphor taken from the 
Axis of a Wheel, which is that ſmooth Part about which 
it turns) is the ſmooth Part in the Center of ſome Fruits 


about which the other Parts are —_— 


Axis [in Geometry | a ſtraight Line conceived to pro- 
ceed from the Vertex or 'Top of a F igure to the Baſe. 
Axis of the Earth [ Geography ] is a right Line upon which 
rforms its daily Rotation. 
Axis of 'a Planet [ Aftron.] is a right Line drawn thro” 


the Center of the Planet, and about which it revolves. 


A . 'Ax1s* of a Circle : [ Aſtron. is a ſtrait Line 


Axis of a Sphere \ paſſing thro'the Center 
from one Side to another, — is the ſame as 
Diameter. F 

Ax 1s of Rotation 7 - {Geom.] an ima- 

8 Axis of Circumvolution © ginary right Line, 


about which any plane Figure is conceived to revolve, in 


order to generate a Solid. 

Ax1s (in Archite&.] is. otherwiſe called Cathetus, as 

Axis [of the Jonick Capital] is a Line paſſing perpen- 
dicular through the middle of the Eye of the bo ute. 

Spiral Ax1s {| Architef, ] is the Axis of a twiſted Co- 
lumn drawn ſpirally, in order to trace the Circumvolu- 
tions without, 12 SER, 

Axis of a Magnet, is a Line paſſing through the mid- 
dle of a Magnet length-wiſe, in ſuch manner that however 
the Magnet is divided, the Loadſtone will be made into 
two Loadſtones, if the Diviſion be according to a Plane 
whercin ſuch Line is found. 

Axis, [in Peritrochio] a Machine for the raiſing of 
Weights, conſiſting 'of a 
Cylindrical Beam which 
is the Axis, lying Hori- 
zontally,' and ſupported 
ar each End by a Piece 
of Timber, and ſome- 
where about it, it hath a 
kind of Tympanum or 
Wheel which is called 
the Peritrochium, in the Circumference of which are made 
Holes to put in Staves (like thoſe of a Windleſs or Cap- 
Ran, in order to turn the Axis round the more eafily, to 
raiſe the Weight by a Rope that winds round the Axis. 

A Ax1s Un Conick Sections is a Line that 
goes thro the middle of the Fi re, and 
cutting all the Ordinates at right Angles, 

M Tranſverſe Axis | of an Ellipſis or Hy- 
F. — E perbola] is the Axis AP laſt defined. It 
oo is alſo called the firff or principal Axis, in 


Contrad iſtinction to the Conjugate or Secon- 
* dary Axis, 


A 
M 


Conjugate Ax as Jof an Ellipſis] is the 
Second Axis Line F E drawn 
from the Center of the Figure C, parallel 
to the Ordinate MN, and 3 


larly to the Tranſverſe Axis 


Axis Determinate [ in an Hyperbola] 
is a right Line drawn between the Ver- 


texes or Tops of ae Sections. 


N 


Axis Indeterminate [of an Hyperb. ] is a right Line 
which divides into two equal Parts, a 
an infinite Number of Lines drawn parallel to one ano- 
ther within the Hyperbola. 4 | b 

Axis [in Mechanicks] as the Axis of a Ballance, is the 
Line upon which it turns or moves. A | 

. Ax1s of à Cylinder ¶ Mechan, ] is that quieſcent right Line 
about which the Paral elogram is turned, which by its Re- 
volution forms the Cylinder. . 


Als of à nick, is the right Line or Side upon which 
: the-Triangle turns or makes its Motion in forming the Cone, 


Axis | in Opticks} is the Ray; which of all that are 
ſent to the Eye, falls perpendicularly on it, and which 
the E, S. wk 
Cm mon Ax 23 [in Opticks] is a rick Line drawn 
een Ax IS from the Point of Concourſe of the 
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| ne E e Optick Nerves; / 
Axis of # lem | Opviets? is a right Line paſſing along 
* of 6 — the Lens is a ent. 
Ats f 4 Opteeks | is a right Line drawn 
pendicul ! h 8 Center of the Glaßß, and if Ade 
a Convex*Glafs, thro” the thiekeſt Part; or if it be a Con- 
cave Glaſs, thro* the thinneſt Part (which in each of them 
is termed the Pole of the Glafs) directly on the Center of 
the Sphere, of which the Glaſs Figure is a ent. 
Ax1s of Incidence (in Dzoptyicks | is a right Line drawn 
thro” the Point of Incidence perpendicularly to the refrat- 


Axis of Refraction, is a right Line continued from the 
Point of Incidence or Refraction, perpendicular to the re- 
fracting Subſtance, along the farther Medium. 5 

Ax1s ef the World | Aſtronomy] is an imaginary Line, 
ſuppoſed to thro* the Center of the Earth from one 
Pole to the other. | 

Axis of the Zodiack (| Aftron.] is a Line conceived to 
2 the Earth, and to be bounded in the Poles of the 

iac | 

Axu'NG1A, a kind of Fat, the ſofteſt and moiſteſt of 
any that is in the Bodies of Animals; alſo the Swarf or 
Greaſe in the Axle-tree of a Wheel; Boar's Greaſe. | 

. AxUNG1A [ef Glaſs] called alſo the Salt or Gall of 
laſs, is a Scum which is taken off from the Top of the 
Matter of Glaſs before it is vitrified, 

Ay RE, Ever, as for Aye, for ever. 

A'ysL [Lau Word] a Writ that ever lies where the 
Grandfather dying poſſeſs d of Lands or Tenements in Fee 
Simple, and a Stranger abates, ſo as to diſpoſſeſs the Heir. 

A'vry [epra, Tewt. Eggs, becauſe at that Time they 
are hatched of Eggs] a Neſt or Company of Hawks. 

AYZAME'NTA | in Law|] Eaſements in Grants of Con- 
er including any Liberty of Paſſage, High-way, 

ater-Courſe, &c. for the Eaſe of the Tenant. 

Aza'Lpus [Old Records] a poor ſorry Horſe, a Jade. 

A'zAPxs [in the Turkiſo Army] are the old Muſſulmen 
Bands more ancient than the Fanizaries themſelves, but 
very much deſpis d; they are made uſe of as Pioneers, and. 
are ſometimes merely a Bridge to the Horfe in marſhy 
Grounds, and ſo many Faſcines to fill up the Ditches of a 
Place beſieged. 

A'zEROLE [with Botanifts] a kind of Medlar-tree, the 
Leaves of which are like Parſley, the Flowers grow in 
Cluſters, and have ſeveral Leaves, which a Roſe- 
wiſe, the Fruit is ſmaller than a Medlar, red, and of an 
agreeable Taſte. | | 

A'z1M RN Degrees [ Aftrol. i. e. lame or weak] certain 
Degrees in the Zodiack, ſo termed, becauſe they pretend 
that Perſons born when any of them aſcend, are commonly 
afflicted with Blindneſs, Lameneſs, or ſome other natural 
Imperfection, Arab. 

/ZIMUTH [ Aftron.] is alſo an Arch of the Horizon 
comprehended between the Meridian of the Place and any 
other Azimuth Circle. 

 AzimuTu Compaſs, an Inſtrument uſed at Sea for find- 
ing the Sun's Magnetical Azimuth. 

AZIMUTH Dial, one whoſe Style or Gnomon is at right 
Angles to the Plane of the Horizon, 

Magnetical Az ix ur H | Aftron. ]. is the apparent Diſtance 
of the Sun from the North or South Point of the Com- 

aſs. | 
2 A'/z1MUTHs [in Aftron.] are great vertical Circles which 
cut. one another in the Points called Zenith and Nadir, as 
the Meridians or Hour Circles do in the Poles, and paſs 
through all the Degrees of the Horizon at right Angles. 

A'zonxs [of « privative, and Zaun, Gr, a Zone or 
Country] with Mythologifts, ſuch Gods as were not private 
Divinities, of any particular Country, but were acknow- 


ledged as Gods in every Country, and were worſhipped 


by every Nation. | i a | 
A'zoR ts, Iſlands of the Atlantick Ocean in 40 Degrees 

of North Latitude, where ſome Geographers place the firſt 

Meridian for the Longitude. | 3 
20 TH [ with Alchymiſti] the firſt Matter of Metals; 


| alſo an univerſal Medicine; alſo, the Mercury of a Metal. 


 A/zuRK [of azurro, Ital. or azwl, __ which 2 
fies Blue, or of Laxulus Lapis, L. ] the Colour of the Sky. 

Az UR [in Heraldry] i. e. blue; this Colour, Guithm 
ſays, conſiſts of much red and a little white, and 
repreſents the Colour of the Sky in a clear, a Sun- 
ſhiny Day, and in raving is yg" d by 
Lines drawn a- croſs the Shield, as in the Eſcut- 
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| alty, and eternal | elicity”; .of Worldly Virtues, . 
Praiſe, Meckneſs, Humility, Victory, Perſeverance, Rich- 
es, Vigilance and Recreation; of the Planets Venus and Ru. 
piter; of Metals, Tin; of precious Stones, the Turky Stone ; 
of the Months of the Year, September; of the Days of the 
Week, Wedneſday and Friday; of Trees, the. Boplar.z of 
Flowers, the Violet; of four-footed Animals, the Came- 


= the Sanguine; and of the Ages, Youth... , 
ö | The AZURE, the Sky or Firmament, Malton, 


I... ot . 

bas 0 A'2yG0s [4y@, Gr.] a notable Vein proceeding 
> 7 from the os | — and paſling to the Vertebra's of the 
$3 Back; it takes its Name from its being ſingle. ; 
W uh A'zvyMa [of "Atuuss, Gr. of @ without, and Coun, 
* Gr. Leaven] the Feaſt of unleavened Bread obſerved xd 
oy 2 the Fes for ſeyen Days before the Paſſover, during which 
#0 Time it was unlawful to eat unleavened Bread. | 


Az VMI TES [«Cvuires, Gr.] Perſons who communicate 
of the Euchariſt with unleavened Bread, 


- 


B 


B Roman, BI Italick, B b Engliſ, BG Greek, J He- 
treu, are the ſecond Letters of theſe Alphabets. 

B, in Engliſ Words, is not heard or pronounced after m, 
as climb, dumb, rumb, thumb, &c. 

B is uſed as an Abbreviation of ſeveral Words, as B. A. 
Baccalaureus Artium, a Batchelor of Arts; B. V. Beata 
Virgo, i.e, the Bleſſed Virgin, ſc. Maria. 

B { with the Ancients] à Numeral denoting 300. 

B, with a Daſh over it, ſignifies 3000 

B [in Muſick Books | ſignifies Baſs or Baſſo. 

B. C. [in Muſick Books | denote Baſſo continuo, Ital. 

B MI in the Scale of Muſick] is the third Note. 

Ba'AL | in Heb. Dy, ſignifies Lord or Mighty] an Idol 
of the Moabites and Pharmcians, called alſo Bel, and is 
thought to have been the firſt of Idols. 

When the Scripture mentions Baal without any other 
Addition, we are to underſtand the God, who by the 
Pagans was eſteemed the Chief Deity, or Jupiter. So that 
in the Language of the Heathens Baal imports as much as 
Fehovah and Adonai in the ſacred. 


_ 


BAAL BE/“RITH [TVNMA-*SYA, Heb. i. e. the Lord of 


the Covenant] this was another God of the Phienicians. 

Baar Gap [ pa, Heb. i e. the Lord of a Troop] 

was the God from whoſe Providence and Will all worldly 
Felicity did proceed. 


BaAalim [I'7WI, Heb. i. e. Lords] ſome learned 


Writers underſtand by Baalim the deified Souls of Men, 
and ſome apply it to the Semones or Semidei, i. e. to the 
half Gods of the Pagans. It is more probable, that they 
worſhipped the Sun and Stars, of which they did daily 
experience their Goodneſs, and Power. 

BAALPE“OR [ WWD %a. Heb, Beexpeydle, Gr.] was 


ON an obſcene Deity of the Moabites at Mount peor beyond 


Fordan, Some think this to be Fupiter Tonars, i e. Fupiter 
the Thunderer ; others take it for Saturn or the Sun; but others 
are of Opinion that it was Priapus the laſcivious and 
obſcene Deity ; for that-the Fews worſhipped him after the 
ſame manner, that the Greeks 8 Priapus by com- 
mitting Fornication in his Temple. And this Deity was 
chiefly worſhipped by Women, and therefore he was named 
the God of Women. | 

BAA'LZEBUB [M. Dyg, Heb, Bad N CEO, Gr. i. e. 
the Lord of Flies] was the God of Ekron, a City of the 


Wit Philiſtines, Some have been of Opinion that the 1ſraelites 
1 gave him this Name; becauſe in the Performance of Sacri- 

5 | tices that were offered unto him, his Prieſts were torment- 
ed with Swarms of Flies; whereas ſeveral of the learned 


| Fewiſo Rabbies ſay, and Scaliger from them, there was not 


a Fly to be ſeen in performing the Sacrifices to the true 
God. | 


1 N Ba AN IT ES | from one Baanes their Ring-leader] a 


dect of Hereticks in the ninth Century, who taught the Er- 
rors of the Manicheans, | 

Bala RD [ Old Records] a ſort of Sea Veſſel or Tranſ- 
port Ship. | 18 


_—_ BAB E 0 [deriv'd as ſome think of Babbiolo, Ital. or as 


Ba'sy others of Bab, one of the firſt Words uſed 
by Children, and of an eaſy Pronunciation; others 
fetch it from Papa, and thence Bave, Tewt.] a little or 
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\Joung Infant. ee 
BE Laa, 26h. i e. Confuſion] a huge Tower in 


the Land of Ans: is Meſopelemid, £54” to habe ech 


This Colour Juſtice, Nd Ane. built 5146 Paces high, qe an equal Baſis; the Paſſage 


the Earth were employ d in it after the Flood, before they 
were ſeparated ; ſuppeſed to be begun by the Order 


leon; of Fowls, the Peacock; of human Conſtitutions, render d famous upon the account of the Confuſion of Lan- 


guages, which cauſed them to deſiſt from the Attempt. 


ed either by Nimrod or Belus, and 
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was round the Side, had many Apartments and 


Rooms for People, Cattle, Horſes, Carts, Er. incloſed 


within it. The Hands of all or moſt of the Inhabitants of 


Nimrod, to ſecure them againſt a ſecond Flood. It was 


BABEKWRAIEsõ, ſtrange, odd, antick Works. 

Bas OO'N [ probably of Babonin and Babion, F. but o- 
thers derive it of Babe, by the Termination on making it 
ſignify a great Babe, by reaſon of its reſembling human 
Kind] a large kind of Monkey, | 

Ba/By LON, anciently the pane en of Chaldea, found- 
. y Ninus and Semiramis 
improy'd, ſo as to be accounted one of the ſeven Wonders 
of the World for its extraordinary Walls and Gardens. 
The River Eupbrates ran thid the middle of the City, the 
two Shores being joyned by a Bridge of ſtupendous Ar- 
chitefture: Some Authors write, that the City, when in 
its greateſt Grandeur, was in Compaſs 46 Miles. The 
Walls were built by Queen Semiramis ſo large and high, 
that ſome write they were 200, others 250, and, others 
300 Feet high; but the moſt common receiv'd Meaſure 
is, that they were fifty Cubits high, and fo broad that 
three Chariots might go upon them without Danger. Dio- 
dorus Siculus writes, that they were 300 or 3 50 Stadia in 
Compaſs, that is above twenty-two Engliß Miles, and five 
Stadia high, ig ER Gardens on them. 

BA“BBLER, an Enemy to good Manners, and a profane 
Perſon ¶ Hieroglyphically ] were repreſented by a gruati 
Hog, the filthy Diſpoſition of which cauſed it to be bans 
by all the Eaftern People, infomuch that it was a great 
Crime for ſome Prieſts who waited upon the Altars of their 
Gods, to touch a Hog. 

To Ba'BBLx | babiller, F.] to prate or talk fooliſhly, 

Ba'88LE | babil, F.] ſimple Talk. | 

Ba'BBLER | wn babijlard] a Prater, &#c, 

Ba'ca, a Hook or Link of Iron, Old Records. 

BAa'cca, a Berry, I. | 

BAaccALaukraA'Tus, the Degree of a Batchelor, L. 

Baccalau'krus [L. e. the Berry of a Laurel] a 
Batchelor of Arts in an Univerſity, as of Divinity, Law, 
Phyſick and Muſick. 75 

Nec 5 [ baccatus, L.] beſet with Pearls, alſo ha- 
ving many Berries, | 

ACCHANA'LIA, a Feſtival in Honour of Bacchus, ee- 
lebrated with much Solemnity by the ancient Greeks and 
Romans; theſe Feaſts were alſo called Orgya of *"Opyy F 


or Tao by reaſon of the Madneſs and Enthuſiaſm 


that the People. feemed to be poſſeſſed with at the Time 
of their Celebration. a 
A BACCHANA'LIAN, a riotous Perſon. 1 
Ba'ccHANALS | Bacchanalia, L.] the drunken Feaſts 
and Revels of Bacchus, the God of Wine. 
To BA/ccHANALIZE, to imitate the Bacchanals, to 
be riotous. | | | 
 BaccHa'NTE 8 the Prieſteſſes and Prieſts of Bacchus, 
BA'CCHANALS who celebrated his Feſtivals with 
Cymbals, Drums, Wimbrels, Noiſe and Shouts, running 
about in a frantick manner, crowned with Ivy, Vine 
Twigs, c. and carrying in their Hands a Thyrſis or 
Staff wreathed with the ſame Plants, L. 
BaccHna'TioN, a rioting or revelling, T. 
BaccHAR | Botany | the Herb Lady Gloves, L. | 
BA'CCHARACH & [q. Bacthi ara, i, e. the Altar of 
BACCHARAG 8 Bacchus] a ſmall 'Town in the lower 


Palatinate on the Rhine, about twenty four Miles Weſt of 


Metz, famous for excellent Wines call'd by that Name. 
Ba'ocaick [ Bacehicus, L.] pertaining to Bacchus, mad, 
frantick. | ES | 
Ba'ccnivs [in Gram. ] a Foot in Greek and Latin 
Verſe, conſiſting of three Syllables, the firſt ſhort and the 
other two long, as Haneſt s. | 


Ba'ccuus, ſome derive Bacchus of UA a Son, and 
nr, cbus, q. d. the Son of Chus, and fo they will have it 


that Bacchus and Nimrod are the ſame Perſons; but (acor- 


ding to the Heathen Theogony, he was the Son of Jupi- 
ter, and the Nymph Semele. The Poets relate that Juno 
being acquainted with the Amours of her Husband bi. 


ter, out of Revenge to the Rival of her Bed, diſguis d 


herſelf, and came to Semele in the Form and Habit of an 
old Woman, telling her that it was for her Honour, that 
Jupiter ſhould viſit her in the ſame manner that he did 
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been received up into Heaven, 
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his Wife" Ps, 4, e. in. bi. Glory and Majeſty with his 


nder- bolts in his Hand, adviſing her the next T 
— — to deſire this Favour of him. She did ſo, Fupi- 
ter granted her Requeſt, but it prov d fatal to her, ſhe be- 
ing Wurd by that means ral 100 Deſire. But 
Expiter immediatel ſeparated the Child from his dead Mo- 
ther, and inſerted Um into his Thigh, doing thereby the 
Office of a Mother, till che Time was expired that he 
ſhould be born, and then committed him to Silenus and 
the Nymphs, to be brought up by them, or as others ſay, 
to Ceres; for which good Service they are fabled to have 


to have been turn d 
Stars called Hyades, 
_ ſaid to wg rr the Inventor of the Uſe of 
Wine, which he giving the Indians to drink, they at firſt 
thought he had given them Poiſon, becauſe it not only 
made them drunk, but mad too. ; | 
He was uſually painted with a Mitre upon his Head, or 
a Garland of Roſes, or elſe with a bald Pate, which was 
to intimate the Effect of the Exceſs of Wine, In the 
one Hand he held a Sickle, in the other a Pitcher : He was 
always repreſented young, becauſe the moderate Uſe of 
Wine warms the Blond, and keeps the Body in a youth- 
ful Strength and Colour. | ; 
| His Chariot was drawn by Tygers, his Habit was the 
Skin of a Deer, his Scepter was a Lance adomed with 
Branches of Ivy, and of the Vine. 


His Temple was next to that of Minerva, the Intent of 


which was to intimate how uſeful Wine is to revive the 


| 3 and aſſiſt the Fancy in Invention; and for that 


eaſon the Ancients ſacrificed the quick- ſighted Dragon 
to him; and the chattering Magpye was alſo conſecrated 
to him, becauſe Wine makes Perſons prate. Before his 
Expedition to India it is reported, that Men were ſacrificed 
to bim, but after that he was content with other Sacrifi- 
ces; they offering to him alſo Aſſes and Goats, to inti- 
mate that thoſe that are given to Wine make themſelves 
ſottiſh as Aſſes, or as laſcivious as Goats, The Sacrifices 
were uſually performed to Bacchus in the Evening, and at 
Night ; the Reaſon of which Cuſtom ſeems to be, that he 
(as it is re ported) carried a Torch before Proſerpina, when 
ſhe was conducted to be married to Pluto, | 

His Priefts were either Satyrs or Women, becauſe Wo- 
men are ſaid to have follow'd him in great Companies to 
bis Travels, crying, ſinging and dancing continually, and 
they were called Bacchanales, that expreſs Fury and Mad- 
neſs. 

The greateſt Solemnities obſerved to Bacchus, were the 
Orgia | of 3g», Gr. a "Tranſport of Anger] becauſe their 
frantick Women uſed to cloath themſelves with Skins of 
Tigers or Panthers, and run up and down the Mountains 
with lighted Torches in their Hands, their Hair hanging 


down about their Shoulders, ſhouting out, Eu Hoe, Evan, 


Eu Hoe, Bacche, which ſignifies good Son. 5 

This Name is ſaid to have — given by his Father 
Jupiter becauſe in the War with the Giants, he, in the 

orm of a Lion, ran violently upon the firſt and tore him 
to Pieces. 

The Truth of the Poets Bacchus is ſaid to be this. He 
whom the Latins call Liber, and the Greeks Dionyſius, and 
the Egyptians Oſiris, was a King of Niſa in Arabia Felix, 
who taught the People of that, and the neighbouring 


Countries, the Way of ordering Vines, and preſerving 


O 


Bees, and ſeveral other uſeful Arts, made ſeveral good 
Laws, perſuaded the People to do Sacrifice to their Gods, 
for which he was greatly honoured by ſeveral civiliz'd Na- 
tions. In Honour of him, the Greeks inſtituted ſeveral Feſti- 
val Days, of which the Chief was the Trieteria, Apaturia, 
Pha/iica and Lenæa, in the Beginning of the ring, that he 
might bleſs the Vines. 

The Romans alſo inſtituted the Aſcolia (which ſee) in 
Honour of Bacchus, at that Time they carried the Statues, 
The Ancients alſo painted Bacchus . ſhort brown curled 
Hair, with a Leopard's Skin ſpotted, or in a green Mantle, 
with a red fluſhing, full Face, and a Wreath of Vine 
Branches about his Temples. HE | 

Bacci'FERous Plants [ Botany] ſuch Shrubs, Cc. as 
bear Berries, | 7 a 

Bac Nu, a Baſin, Old Records. | 
ACCI'VOROUs Animals, ſuch as feed on Berries. 


Bac 5 [with er Medicines of a Cylin- 


L 0 5 ep LI wi . like a Stick, long, mound 
BA'CHELER Y [baccalaurens, L. bachelier, F.] a ſin- 
Ba'c HELOR le or unmartied Man; anciently it 
BA'TCHBLOR Egg 


* 


nified an inferior Knight. 
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Bicnktok If 4, one who takes the firſt Degi 


in the Profeſhon of any Art or Science in an Univerhty. 


BacfttLok [of « Company] a young Member riſin 
towards: the State of thoſe who fit in the Court of A 


BachkTLoks Buttons, an Herb, a kind of Crowfoot, , 
BA'cHELORSHIP [ batcalattreat, F. baccalaureatus, L. 
the Eſtate or Condition of a Man never married. | 
BACHilB'RiA [ ancient Deeds] the Commonalty, in 
Diſtinction to the Nobility” 
Bac1'LLt, little Staves or Sticks, L. 
Bac NA, See Baccinium, | 
BA'ccIFER [ with Botanifts ] which bears Ber- 
BACCIFERA 5 ries, L. 
R G * HY Wo”; 
| td fda : [with Botanifts ] bearing Berries, L. | 
Back [ Bac, Sax. ] the hinder Part of the Body. 
Back, ſeems to be the ſame with Bec, in Dutch Beke, 
a Brook or Rivulet, and ſo it is ſtill uſed in the North of 
England. 
To Back & Horſe, to mount or ride him. 
o Back a Perſon or Deſign, to aſſiſt, ſupport; abet, 
and ſuſtain the Perſon that undertakes it. 
Back BRAR [in Foreſt Law] one of the four Caſes 
wherein a Foreſter may arreſt an Offender againſt Vert and 
Veniſon, when he is found bearing it on his Back. | 
To Backs1'Ts [ of Bac and Bivan, Sax. ] to ſpeak ill 
of a Perſon abſent, 
BACK-BOARD [ with Navigators] as to leave a Land on 
Back-board, is to leave it behind the Ship. 
To BacksL1'pt [of Bac and Ylidan, Sax.] to fall off 
from the true Religion, &c. 
BACK STAFF c 
BACK QUADRANT 
French, called the | 
Engliſp Quadrant, OZ 
invented by Cap- 
tain Davis : Bein 
the ſimpleſt and ex- 
atteſt Inſtrument 
hitherto invented 
for taking the Sun's 
Zenith Diſtance at 
Sea, by the Help 
of which the Lati- 
tude is preſently 
known. | 
It conſiſts of two Arches, the Arch x of the leaſt Ra- 
dius contains Co Degrees, and that of y having the lar- 
geſt Radius contains three Degrees, It has alſo three 
Vanes ; the Vane at b is called the Horizon Vane, that 
at S the Shadow Vane, and the Vane at E is called the 
Sight Vane. | 
BA'cCKWARD 8 [ Bacye nd, Sax. ] on, at, or towards the 
 Ba'cxwaRDs S Back Part; alſo unwilling, bath to. 
BA“ cKWARDNESS | Bacpearene) Ye, Sax. ] an Unreadi- 
neſs or Unwillingneſs; alſo a Defectiveneſs in Proficiency 
in any Attainment. | 
Back STAYS [ina Ship] certain Ropes or Stays per- 
taining to the Main and Fore-maſt which go down ori 
either Side of the _ and ftay the Maſt from pitching 
forward or - over-boar _ 5 | 
BACK-BER1I'ND ac-benono, 84x, ] the ſame 
BAcKk-BERO'ND 8 r oF ] a 
Ba“ co [Old Writings] a fat Hog or Bacon- Hog. 
Ba'con | of Baco Hog, or of Becen, Sax. a Bocch- tree, 
becauſe Hogs are fatted with Beech-Maſt] Hogs Fleſh 
ſalted and dry d. e 
Ba'cTiLE [of baculum, L. a Stick] a Candleſtick. 
BA cuLR in Fortif. a Swipe, E. ] a Gate made 
Ba'scULE like a Pit-fall with a Counterpoiſe, and 
ſupported by two large Stakes; a ſort of Portcullice ; it is 
_— made before the Corps de Garde, adyancing near the 
ates. 98 0 
Bacuro'MuERTRY | either of Baculus, L. or Gd) A 
Staff, and pwr ggv Nes Gr.] the Art of tho aro; 
88 Lines, acceſſible or inacceſſible, by one or more 
ves. | 


BacuLus Divinaterius [i. e. a divining Staff or Rod! 


[in Navig.] an Inſtrument by the 


e Branch of Hazcl-tree forked and nſed for the Diſcovery 


of Mines, Springs, Fc. "RY | 
_ BapGE D Etym. ] a Cognifance or Coat of Arms 
worn by ſome Seryants of Noblemen; alfo now by Pariſh- 
Penſioners ; alſo a Sign or Token, as white is the Badge 
of Innocence. oY 5 
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Ba“ DOOR [ſome derive it of Back, Tevt. a Jaw- ne, BALTLM RMT LT Term] the Delivery of Pu * 
5. Backer a Beaſt with ſtrong . it being a biring Ani- Writings, Goods, c. ſometimes to be deliver'd back to 
ving 


— 


| * amphibious Creature in Holes in the Sides the Balor; ſometimes to the Uſe of the Bailee; and © 
of Rivers, and often feeding on Land. ſometimes to a third Perſon. N N 
Ba DDO EH [ probably of bagagier, F.] a Carrier of Lug- _Baitrs's [in Law] the Perſon to whom ſuch Goods 
gage. are deliver d. u 1 


Ba DER Cin a Law Senſe] a Huckſter who has a Li- BATLTOR [in Law] the Party who delivers ſuch 

cence to buy Corn or other Proviſions in one Place and Goods. 

to carry them to another to ſell. Barn, a Bath or Hot-houſe, F. £ 7 
To Bar FLER [ probably either of befler, F. to ſupplant Bar/RkAM 14 the Turks] a Feſtival which they 

or cheat, or baffouer, F. to cover the Eyes with a Veil] to celebrate after the Faſt of Ramax an for three Days toge- 

confound by Reaſons, to put to a Nonplus; alſo to diſ- ther, in which no Work is done; but Preſents are ſent 


appoint or baulk ; to fool, to ſham, from one to another with Manifeſtations of Joy. 
A Bag [ Belge, Sax. probably of Bulga, L.] a Sack, BAr'RMAN (g. d. a bare or naked Man) a poor, inſol- 

a Pouch, &c, vent Debtor left bare and naked, who was obliged to ſwear 3 
Bag [in Traffick] a particular Quantity of ſome: fort in Court, that he was not worth above five Shillings and 

of Commodities, as of Pepper from 1 to 3 Hundred five Pence. | 335; ON 38 

Weight, Ec. To Bair [probably of Biaan, Sax.) as to put a Bait x 
Baca [Old Law Records ] a Bag or Purſe. on an Hook; alſo to allure or entice by a Bait. -- =, 
BacATE'LLEs, Toys or Trifles, F. To Bair [of Baran, Sax. ] to ſet Beaſts a Fighting to- 6 
Ba'Gaver] « [with the Citizens of Exeter] a cer- gether ; alſo to vex or teaze. | 4 
BETHU'GAVEL © tain Tribute or Toll granted to the To Bait [of Baran, Sax. ] to ſtop upon a+ Journey to 9 

Citizens upon all Manner of Wares brought to that City drink, eat, or take ſome Refreſhment, Cc. | 

to be fold, towards the Paving of the Streets, Repairing To Bair . [with Falconers] is ſaid of a Hawk, who 

of the Walls, and Maintenance of the City. when ſhe claps her Wings or ſtoops at her Prey, is ſaid, 
Ba'6GAGE, Soldiers Furniture and Neceſſaries; alſo to bait. | | | 

Proviſions and Neceſſaries for an Army. Ba1'va, a Deity of the Laplandeys, which ſome take to 
Ba'G6GAGE [of carrying a Bag or Knapſack] a Soldier's be the Sun, and others the Fire; being worſhipped ag 

i rall; a Camp-whore ; allo a forry Wench. the Lord of Light and Heat. Jo f 
Ba'GN10, a hot Houſe, a Place with Conveniences for Balz k (probably either of bap, Teut. or Baſe-Engl, - 

Ba hing, Sweating, E#c. 4. d. coarſe Cloth) Freeze of the Town of Baia in Naples, 


BAGNOLE'NSES c [ of Bagnols a City of Languedoc] a or Colcheſter in England 
BAGNO'LIANS Sect of Hereticks in the Eighth To BAK R [of Bacian or bæcan, Sax. ] to prepare Dough 
Century, in reality Manichees ; they rejected the Old e- and other Victuals, for eating, in an Oven. 
ſtament and Part of the New, maintain'd that God forcſaw Ba'x EKR [| of Bacian, — a Maker of Bread. 


| tween the Value of Commodities imported from Foreign 
Balle [with Mariners] Hoops to ſet up over the Stern Countries, and the Value of thoſe of our own native Pro- 


nothing of himſelf, and that the World had no Beginning, Baxtxr-legg'd, ſtraddling with the Legs bowing out- 
and that God did not create the Soul, when he infuſed it wards. - | ] 
into the Body. | Bala'/NATED [ balanatus, L.] anointed with the Oil of 3 
Bacue'TTE | with Archit.] a ſmall, round Moulding Ben. Y 
leſs than an Aſtragal, ſemetimes carved and inriched wit Ba/rance 7 [probably of bilanx, L. or balance, F. 
Foliages, Ribbands, Laurels, &c. | —_ BA LLANCE & one of the fix ſimiple Powers in Me- 
Ba HA Dun, a Cheſt or Coffer. Old Records. chanicks, uſed principally for determining the Equality or 
Ba'HAR. [in the Eaſt Indies] a Weight of 386 Avoirdu- Difference of Weight in heavy Bodies; they are of ſeve- 
Pois at Mocha, the leſſer 625 at Molucca, and the greater ral Forms, as Scales, Steel-yards, &c. 
6250 Pound, | | BALANCE / [with Aſtronomers ] call'd in Latin Libra | 
14 Ba I ARDOVUR [in ancient Writings] one who bore oy BALLANCE of which this S is the Charateriftick, i 
Il Tl carried any Burden, is one of the 12 Signs of the Zodiack, 7 9 5 the Sun 4 
7 Ba1l [Bail, F.] the freeing or ſetting at Liberty one enters at the autumnal Equinox in September; the Conſtel- . 
1 . arreſted or impriſoned (upon any Action either Civil or lation conſiſts of 8 Stars repreſented on a Globe by the 1 
. Criminal) by Sureties taken for his Appearance at a Day Form of a Balance or Pair of Scales. 2 
. | and Place appointed, F. | BALANCE | of the 4iv] the WR of that Fluid, -2 
1 Bair [in a Foreft | a Limit or Bound, according as a Whereby, according to its known Property, it preſſeth 1 
4 W 700 is divided into the particular Charges of ſeveral Fo- where it is leaſt reſiſted, till it is equally 3 in all Eo 
K reſters. | Parts. ö F Y 
910  BarLABLE, that may be ſet at Liberty by Bail or Sure- Ba l. AN c E [ of Trade] is the Difference or Exceſs be- i 
| ties. 2 


10 Vi of a Boat to ſupport a Tilt. | duction exported to thoſe Countries. 
11.8: { "il To Bail | baiter, F.] to ſet a Perſon arreſted, impri- To BA'LANCE | balancer, F.] to poiſe or make even 
NM: ſon'd, Cc. at Liberty by being Suretics for him. Weight; to make an Account even; alſo to conſider or 
I. To BAIL à Boat, ſee Bale. weigh in Mind. | | 
Bar'Liry [| of baier, F. to give, to reach, or deliver] BALANCE of a Watch, &c. that Part of it that by its 
an Officer of every Hundred, or Wapentake, or 'Town Motion regulates and determines the Beats. 
Corporate. | | | BALANCE [in Merchants Accounts] are when a Debtor 
— | B's [originally ſignified a Guardian, F.] a ſort and Creditor are made even. 
i' | e of Magiſtrate or Officer appointed with- ' BALA'NI [with Naturalifts | certain Excreſcences which 
r | in a particular Province or Precin& to keep the Peace, uſually grow or ſtick to the Shells of Sea-fiſh of the | 
_ . and ſecure the People from Wrongs and Vexations. larger kinds. = 
Bail1rrs [of Husbandry ] thoſe who gather the Pro- BaLan1NE [balaninus | of the Fruit of the Oak. 3 
fits for Lords of Manours, &c. and give an Account, dii- BaLan1'TEs | paxaritys, Gr.] a precious Stone, green 2 


poſe of Under: ſervants. . | 
Balis, are alſo Officers, who arreſt Perſons for 
1 : | nuts. | | 
Balis Errant, Sheriffs Officers appointed by him Bala'nus CHAN ? of 11289, Heh. i, e of an Oak] 
to go about the County to ſerve Writs, to ſummons Coun- a kind of Maſt or Acorn; any Fruits which have round 
ty Seſſions, Aſſizes, Cc. Heads, as a Walnut, &c. ibs 
 BarLires [of Franchiſes] Officers appointed by every Baranus [with Phyſ.] a Suppoſitory in the Shape of 
Lord to do ſuch Offices within his Liberty or Precin&, - an. Acorn, for looſening the Belly, L. 3 
þ as are done by the Bailiff Errant in the County. BaLanus [with Anatomifts] the Nut of the Yard of a 
| Ba1'Liw1Ck, the Place of che Juriſdiction of a Bailiff Man or the Clitoris of a Woman, T. 3 
within his Hundred or the Lord's Franchiſe. It is not on- BAL AN Us Myrepſica ¶ in Pharmacy | the Fruit call'd Ben; 
ly taken to ſignify the County; but generally that Liber- but others take it for the Nutmeg. 9 i 
ty, which 1s exempted from the Sheriff of the County, Baia'ssius, the Balaſs Ruby, a precious Stone of a 
"my C which the Lord of the Libert appointeth A Bailiff, faint red Colour. 3 | 
452 "I with ſuch Powers within his Precin&, as an Under-ſheriff Ba'LAsT, ſee Ballaſt. 
r . . exerciſerh under the Sheriff of the County. 1255 8 


iſh, and ſomew hat reſembling Corinthian Braſs. 


BALANI“TISs [ of e, Gr.] a kind of round Cheſ- 
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Ship to make it ſail 
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| Datarho/uis ory. Hor.] an ancient Name 
given to wicked and | 
Jebauch'd'Libertine, whence probably the French have de- 


ivd their Poltroom. n 1 r N 
"Ba LAU'STIUM 5 the Wild Pomegra- 
nate - flower or the Tree itſelt, ; . 

To BAL SU cIN ATE 5 balbucinatum, L. 5 to ſtutter in 
To BALBu“TIAT R balbutiatum, L. 2 ſpeaking. 
BalBu'TiIES, mering h, L. 


Balcony. [ Balen, F. Falco, Ital.] a Frame of Iron 
Wood — — ore the Window of a Room commonly 
on the firſt Floor, to take the Air in, and to ſee at a Di- 


BA “Lo [Balv, Sax. probably of bal. C. Brit. tho* Min- 
rather chooſes to derive it of bald, Text. quick; be- 
cauſe old Men are prone to Boldneſs, &#c.] having no Hair 
on the Head, c. it alſo ſignifies bold, the ſame, as the 
Latin Audax, and is ſtill fo uſed in the Northern Counties 
of England, and thence comes Baldwin, and by Tranſpoſi- 
tion Winbald, i. e. a bold Conqueror, Eadbald, happily 


ſtance. | 


bold; Ethelbald, nobly bold, Se. 


Ba'/LDacum @ [ with Archite#s)] an Edifice or Piece 

BA'LDAQUIN of Architecture in the Shape of a 
Crown, ſet over ſeveral Pillars, as a Covering to an Altar; 
alſo a Canopy carried over the Hoſt by the Romanifts. 

BA/LDERDASH | probably of bald, Sax. bold, and 
daß, to mingle, 9. d. any thing jumbled together without 
Judgment] a Mingle-mangle, rude Mixture ; alſo a pal- 
try confus'd Diſcourſe. | 
BAL DMONx, an Herb, 5 

BaLDNESsS [ Balvneyye, Sax. ] not having Hair; alſo 
in regard to Speech Unpoliteneſs. 


BAL E, a Bundle or Pack of Commodities of different 


Sorts and Quantities, as Silk, Cloth, Cc. 


To Bai | probably of balayer, F. to bruſh] to ſcoop 
or lade Water out of the Hold of a Ship with Buckets, 
or out of a Wherry with an old Hat. 17 

BAL R [LBæl, Sax.] Grief, Miſery, Sorrow. 

BLEU“ A | ancient Deeds] a Territory, a Precinct. 

Ba'LEFUL [| of Bzl-yull ] Sax. ] forrowful, woful. 

Bali'vo 4amovendo, a Writ for removing a Bailiff out 
of his Office, for Non-refidence in his Baili wick. 

BALK | probably of valicare, L. to paſs by] to diſap- 
point, to fruſtrate, to paſs by or take no notice of; alſo 
to diſcourage. £3 

A Bark, a Diſappointment, a Baffle ; alſo Damage or 
Prejudice, 

A BaLR, a Ridge of Land left between two Furrows, 
or a Piece of Ground left unploughed. 

BALKx | among Bricklayers | a great Beam, ſuch as is uſed 
7 building ; alto a Poll or — over an Out-houſe or 

arn. | 

BALKERS [ in Fiſbery ] Men who ſtand on a Cliff or 
high Place on the Shore, and give a Sign to the Men 
in the Fiſhing-boats, which Way the Paſſage or Shole of 
Herrings is. | | 

BALL L Bal, Du.] any round Thing. 

BALL | Bal, F.] a publick Dancing Meeting. 

BALLS [in Heraldry] a common — in Coats of 
Arms ; but always by Heralds call'd by other Names, ac- 
cording to their different Colours, as Oggreſſes, Beſants, 
Golps, Guzes, Hurts, Pellets, Plates, Pomeis, Orenges, 
Torteauxes ; which ſee in their proper Places. 

BALL and SOCKET | with Matbemat ] a Device made of 
Braſs with a r Screw, for holding any Teleſcope, 
Quadrant, or other Inſtrument on a Staff, for Aſtronomical 
Uſes, Surveying, Cc. ; 

Ba LLANCE, See Balance. 


BA'LL | 
Batao © [balad, Fr.] a Song, 


BA/LLASTT [Ballaſt, Teut.] a Quantity of Gravel 
Sand or Stones, or 14 Weight laid N the bottom of a 
ddy or right, and to keep it from 


* 


over- ſetting. 


To trench the BALL AasT [ 8ea Phraſe] is to divide or ſepa- 
rate it Bo | 
BALL1'sTX Os [of gd, Gr. to caſt, and Os, L. a 
Bone] the Sling Bone, the ſame with Aftragalus, - 
Ba LLISTER : [ baluftre, F.] the Lateral or Side Part 
A LLUSTER Y of a Scroll, which forms the Curl- 


Tuft in the Capital of a Pillar of the Tonick Order. 
BALLIST RR 


BAL LVs T ER & ſuch as are on the Outſi 7 o | 
Terraſſes, Galleries, &c. 50 e Outſide of Cloiſters, 


B4'LLIsT 3 e 
„ 2 int Incloſure of Pillars | 
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ewd Perſons, from 8ervilins Bala, a 


their Roundneſs 


Architecture] alſo a little Pillar or Rail, 


; * * 


riſdiction of a Sheri da 
Chief Conſtable, or a Manor, with reſpe& to the Steward. 
Ba'itivum, a fort of Fortreſs or Bulwark,” ' + 
A'LLOEKs' [ Bellucay, or of Baits, Engl. becauſe of 


Sete (abt e tice Out inge chi Ju. 
Battv — ty under the Ju 


the Cods of Man or Beaft. 
BAa'/LLON 5 Laon, F.] a Foot-ball; alſo a large 
BALLO“OR S Ball uſed to play withal by Noblemen, 
BALLOON {| with Chymifts] a latge round Mattraſs, or 
Veſſel for receiving what is diftilled or drawn off by the 
means of Fire. Ti 4 ORF, = 
BALL ox [with Archit.] a round Globe placed on the 


top of a Pillar, by — of Ornament. | 


 BA'LLOT | balote, 
Votes. 


J] a little Ball uſed in giving o 


BALLOTA ? [Bamors, Gr.] the Herb Stinking Hore- 


BALLOTE hound, L. 
BAaLLOTA'TIONT a particular Method of voting at 
BAa'LLOTING 8 Elections by means of little Balls 
of ſeveral Colours, when every one who has a Vote = it 
ſach a Ballot according to the Diverſity of the Candidates. 
Ba'/LLUSTRADE, a Row of Ballifters.or ſmall turned 
Pillars, of ſuch a Height as a Man may lean his Elbow 
upon them ; fixed upon a Terrace Walk or Top of a 
Building to divide it into two or more ſeparate Parts. 
ALM, the Juice or Oil of a certain Tree, ary, in 


Paleſtine or Egypt, very precious and of a very ſanative Qua- 
lity. | | 
Rane [ in Botany ] an Herb of a fragrant 


BALM-MINT Smell. 
BALM-APLR, a Plant. 

BA“LNEARY | balnearius, L.] belonging to Baths, &c. 

BA'LNEARY | balnearium | a Bath or Sioye. | 
| BatnrA'Toky | balneatorius, L.] belonging to a Bath 
or Stove, 

BAa/LNEUM, a Bath, a Waſhing-place, a Bain, Hot- 
houſe or Stew, L. N 

BALN RUM [with Phyſicians] a bathing of the whole 
Body or the lower Parts only. | 

BALNEUM avene [with chymiſti] a Sand-bath, 

BALNEUM avenoſum 0 when Flowers, Fruit and other 
medicinal Ingredients, are put into a Cucurbite and infuſed, 
the Veſſel being ſet in hot Sand, &c. 7 

BALNEUM Marie [with Chymifts | is when. a Cucurbite 
that contains any Matter to be diftill'd, being ſtopp'd 
cloſe is ſet in a Veſlel of Water ſo as to be gently and 
gradually heated. Some corruptly call it Balneum maris, 
2. e. a Sea-bath. 

BALNEUM Vaporis 8 [with Cbymiſti] the vaporous 

BAL N RUM Vaporoſum Y Bath is when the Veſſel that 


contains the Matter is ſet in another, half full of Water 


boiling hot, and is heated by the Vapours or Steams that 
ariſe from it. 

Ba LOT A“ DES [in Herſemanſbip| are the Leaps of a 
Horſe between two Pillars, or upon a ſtrait Line made 
with Juſtneſs of Time, with the Aids of the Hands, the 
Calves of the Legs, and in ſuch a manner, that when his 
Fore-feer are in the Air, he ſhews nothing but the Shoos 
of his Hinder-feet without yerking out. 1 | 

Ba'LsaM | panoayer, Gr. of JQW 7YA, 7. e. the 
Prince of Oils, Baum, F.] the Juice of the Balſam or 
Balm, and ſome other natural Balſams, as of Toli, Peru, &c. 


o a Hundred with reſpect to the 


LE 


BA LS AM | with Chym.] the Preparation of ſome Salts, as 


Ba Ls AM of Saturn, a Solution of Saccharum Saturni, 
i. e. Sugar of Lead made with Spirit or Oil of Turpentine, 
and digeſted till the Matter has aſſumed a red Tincture. 


BALSs AM of Sulphur [with Chym.] the. oily Parts of J 


common Brimſtone diſſolv d in Oil of Turpentine, or ſome 


other diftill'd Oil. kg 1952, 
BaLlsam [in Pharmacy] certain Liquors extracted or 
drawn from 
ſam, Sciatick Balſam, 
Apoplectick BA Ls AM, a ſweet- ſcented ſpirituous Sub- 
ſtance of the Conſiſtence of an Ointment, a Perfume. 
BaLsA MICE Cbalſamique, F.] pertaining to or having 
the Quality of Balſam. ; | | 
BA'LSAMATED . L. ] aneinted with Balſam; 
eee ted 


BALSAMINA which Balſam is made. 


ums and roſiny Subſtances, as Nervous Bal- 


of dN ννð,˖, Gr.] the Herb of 


Bars A MIX A Mas [with Botanifts] the Male Balſam- 


„ | 
ALSA“ MIN A Femina [ with Botaniſts] the Female Bal- 
ſam-· apple, L. 4 NY Kr 
BAL$SA'MITA Ln Bot.] the Herb Coſtmary. 
. BA'LSAMUM, t 
that drops from it, that is of a moſt fragrant Scent, I. 


1 


Balſam or Balm; tree, or the Juice 
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: * Fl e . | . 
Ba u, at the Beginning of the Names af Places in 
Great Britain, denotes the Quality of the Place 
either now or formerly was woody, from the Saxon Beam, 
which ſignifies a Piece of Timber, as Bamfield, Bambridge, 


BA MMA L EA., Gr.] a TinQure or Dye; alſo a 
Liquor in which any thing is dipped or ſoaked, L. | 
| Ban a Proclamation made at the Head of an Army or 
Body of Troops, either by Sound of Trumpet or Beat of 
Drum, requiring the Obſervance of Martial Diſcipline for 
declaring a new Officer, or for puniſhing a Soldier. > 
Bany [Band, 8ax.] an Ornament or Cloathing for the 
Neck. 
To Band [Banden, Sax. ] to bandy, to gather into or 


, conſpire with a Faction. 


Nave BANDS [with Gunners] Hoops of Iron binding 
the Nave of a Gun-Carriage at both 8. 
Ba Nd, any Piece of Stuff cut long and narrow, as the 
Swarth Bands for Infants. | 

ARRIERE Ban, See Arriere. 


Ba/ncal [in Eaft India] a Weight containing 16 2; 


Drams Averdupoiſe. 

Ba'xnca'LLa [in ancient Writers] Cuſhions or ſuch like 

Coverings for Benches, Ec. 
Ba! Ncus, a Bench, Table or Stall, on which Goods are 
expoſed to Sale, L. 
AND of Penſloners [of the King] a particular Com- 
ny. of Gentlemen bearing Halberds, ' and attending the 
Perion of the King upon ſolemn Occaſions. 

Tyain BAN s [ of a City, &c.] certain Regiments 

Trained BANDS compoſed of the Inhabirants of it, 
trained up to bear Arms, and inſtructed in Military Diſci- 

line, 5 

BAN DAG E, the Bands that bind any thing up. 

BAN DAGE [with Surgeons] a Linnen Cloth conveni- 
ently fitted for the binding up and dreſſing Sores, broken 
Bones or Wounds; alſo the Application of a Fillet, Roll, 
or Swathe to any Part, L. 

Ba'/NDELET, a ſmall Fillet, Band or String. | 

BANDELET | with Architects] any Line or flat Moul- 
ding, as that which crowns the Dorick Architrave; it en- 
compaſſes a Pillar quite round about like a Ring, is great- 
er than a Liſt, but leſs than a Platband. | 

Ba No [in {rchite#, ] any flat, low Member, which is 
alſo called Face. 

BaNnp1'TT1 [ bandit, F. of bands, Ital.] outlaw'd Per- 


ſons in Italy turned Robbers ; Highwaymen, a Cur- 


Throats. 

BAN DEE, an Triſh Meaſure two Foot in Length. 

Ba'NDpILEERS 8 [ bandoulieres, F.] ſmall wooden Ca- 

BA NDOLE ERS ſes covered with Leather, each of 
them containing Powder that is a Charge for a Musket, 
which hang to the Number of twelve on a Shoulder-belt 
or Collar. | 

Ba' N Dog [of band and dog] a Dog kept in a Band or 
Chain; alſo a Maſtiff or Houſe-dog ; alſo a Dog for bait- 
ing Bulls, Bears, Oc. 0.6 | 

BaNDo'RaA [rari-pa, Gr. ] a kind of muſical Inſtru- 
ments with Strings. | 

BA'NDROL | banderol, F. Ja little Flag or Streamer; alſo 
the little fringed filk Flag, that hangs on a Trumpet. 

Ba'nDY uy of bending | a Club or Stick turned 
round at bottom to play at Ball. | 

Ba/NDy Wicket, a Play with a Ball, and with Bandies. 

To Ba'Npy | bander, F.] to make up a Party at the 
Play of Bandy Wicket; to gather into a Faction; to toſs 
to and fro; alſo to debate or canvaſs. | 

Bane { of Bana, Sax, a Murderer] Poiſon, great Miſ- 
chief, Ruin, Deſtruction. | 

Ba'Nt-wokr, the Herb Night-ſhade. 
 Ba'NEFvul, poiſonous, deſtructive. 

Ba'NEFULNEss, Poiſonouſnels, DeftruRtiveneſs. 

BANERET, ſee Knight. | 

To BaxGs [prob. of bengel, Teut.] to beat with a 
Cudgel. | | 

BANNIANS [a Name which in the Indian Language 
ſignifies innocent People, and without Guile] a religious Sect 
among the Indians, who believe a Tranſmigration of. Souls, 
and therefore eat no living Creature, nor will kill even 


noxious Animals; they are ſo cautious of having Com. 


munication with other Nations, that if one of a different 
Religion has drank out of or touched their Cup, they 
brea t it. If one of themſelves happens to touch another, 
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„ iron, an Herb, ſo named of its. Balſaihick 
Smell. 


that is 


Sea Water. 
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— : they-wear about their Nethi 3 
called rumberau, =2 the bigneſs of an 
perforated, and has three Strings run in it; | 
Stone they ſay. repreſents their great God, and upon this 
Account the Indians. ſhew them very great Reſpect. 

To Ba'xnisx [abannan, Sax. bannir, F.] to ſend or 
turn out of his native Country to foreign Parts; to drive 
or chace away. 14 | k 01 

BA'NISHMENT [ banniſſement, F.] the being ſent away 
into a foreign Country on account of having been faund 
guilty of ſome Crime or Miſdemeanour.. * 
Bax xk | banc, Sax. ] a little Hill or riſing Ground, alſo 
the Side of a River or of the Sea, or a Shelf in the Sea. 

Bank { bancus, L. banque, F.] in a Law Senſe ſignifies 

a Judgment Sear. | | 

Bank [ bangue, F.] a Place where great Sums of Money 
oy taken in and let out on Intereſt, c. alſo a Stock of 

Nan 5 the Act of breaking, i. e. becom- 

BA'NKRUPTCY ing inſolvent in Trade. 

BA'NxKRUPT | banqueronte, F. of bancus ruptus,” T., the 
Bank or Stock being broken or exhauſted} a Tradefman 
who breaks and goes aſide, pretending an Inability to pa 
his Debts ; or one who having. got into his Hands oth 
Mens Goods, conceals himſelt with Intention to defraud 
his Creditors. "x | 
| 2 of Matrimony [of ban a cry] is the 

BANESs lihing of Marriage Contracts in the Church 
before the Performance of the Ceremonies at Church. 

To Bann [bannen, Du.] to curſe, to exclaim againſt, 

" Ba'NNExk | banner, C. B. Banniere, F.] a Standard 
or Enſign. | 

The Banuns [ of Mother Church] was a Crofs given 
to a Felon or Murderer, who haying recoyered a Church or 
Church-yard before he was apprehended, could not be ta- 
ken out thence to take his Tal at Law, but having con- 
feſſed his Crime before the Juſtice or Coroner, and abju- 
red the Kingdom, was to carry this Croſs in his Hand 
through the Highways till he was got out of the King's 
Dominion ; but this Privilege and the Uſe of Sanctuaries 
was taken away in the 21ſt of K. Fames I. : 

Ba'/NNERET, a Knight made in the Field, fee Knight; 

BANNIATUs foris, [old Rec.] one judicially baniſhed 
or outlaw'd. | 

BANNIMUS, i. e. we baniſh [in the. Univerſity of Os 
ford] the Form of expelling any Member out of the Uni- 
verſity, which is done by paſting up the Sentence in ſome 
publick Places. 

BANNI1TUS [old Deeds] a baniſhed Man, an Outlaw. 

BANNOCK, a kind of Oaten Cake, mixed with Water 
and baked under the Embers, 2 

BANNUM # [old Records] the utmoſt bounds of a Ma- 

BANLE'UA nour or Town, | 

BA'/NQUET [banquet, F.] a Feaſt or Entertainment. 

Ba'NQUET (in Fortification] a Foot-bank of Earth 
about the height of a Foot and a half, and three broad, 
raiſed at the 1 at the Foot of the Parapet for the 
Soldiers to mount on to fire over. 

BANQUET [of a bridle] is that ſmall Part of the branch 
of a bridle that is under the Eye, which is rounded like 
a ſmall Rod, and gathers and joins the Extremities of a bit 
to the branch, ſo that the banquet is not ſeen, but is co- 
vered by the Cap, or that Part of rhe bit that is next the 
branch. | 

BANQUET LINE [of a bridle] is an imaginary Line 
drawn by bit-makers along in form of a bit, and prolonged 
upwards an wnwards to adjuſt the defigned Force or 

7eakneſs of a branch, in order to make it ftiff or eaſy. 

B'ANQUET. [banqueter, F.] to feaſt or junket. 2 

BA NETTE [banguette, F.] a little Foot pace 1 

A uu NTER, a jecring, a.rallying, by way of diverſi- 
on, S e. | 

Ba'/NSTICKE, a ſmall Fiſh called a Stickle-back. 

To BANTER, to jeſt or jeer, to play upon; to amuſe; 

BAa'/NTLING, a young Child, an Infant. 

BA“ TISM LBG, Gr.] a waſhing, dipping or 
ſprinkling ; a Sacrament whereby Perſons baptized, are ad- 
mitted into the Communion of the Chriſtian Church. 

Baris u [in Sea Language] is a Ceremony perfo 

in Merchants Ships, which paſs the Tropick or Line for 
the firſt Timo, . upon Ships and 1 The Bap- 
tiſm of Sbips, is only * waſhing them throughout in 


Stone 
which is 


The BaeTisM. of Paſſengers is performed with many 
Ceremonies; but in performing either of them, the Ships 
Crew are generally made drunk, for the Sailors porn 
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{ The Ceremony is as follows: The eldeſt of the 8 


plunging the Party ſo baptized in Water in the 


4 "i 


to « chſtowary Right to cut off the Beak-head of the Ship, 
unleſs the Captain or Maſter redeem it. 


rew, Who has tha Line or Tropick, having d 
Cima fantaſtically, with a Groteſque Cap on his Head, his 
Face black'd, comes 1 in his Hand a Waggoner or 
ſome other Sea Book, followed by the reſt of the Sailors 
diſguiſed like himſelf, each of them bearing in his 
Hand ſome Kitchen Utenſil, with Drums beating; the 
Leader places himſelf very gravely on a Seat Pres on 
the Decks, at the Foot of the Main Maſt ; an each Sailor 
or Paſſenger ſwears before this antick Magiſtrate, that he 
will ſee that this Ceremony be performed whenever 1t 
comes to his Turn. The Sailors are commonly heartily 


' drenched with whole Buckets of Water poured upon them; 


but Paſſengers and thoſe that will give a little Money, are 
more favourably treated, being only ſprinkled with a lit- 
tle Water ; Ship Boys are commonly put into a Cage and 
drenched at Diſcretion, and are afterwards obliged to 


| whip one another, which they uſually do very ſmartly. 


BaeT1'sMAL, of or pertaining to Baptiſm. 

Ba/eTisT [ Banhisbe, Gr. i. e. a*Baptizer] St: Fobn the 
Forerunner of our Saviour ; alſo one whoſe Principle is, 
that Baptiſm ought to be performed by dipping the Adult, 
and not ſprinkling Infants. 

BaeT1/sTERY [ Bamlsgor, Gr.] a Font for the ſprit- 
kling or baptizing Infants; alſo a Veſſel to waſh the Body 
in, a Bath, | | 

To BapT1'z® [of BarrtiCo, Gr.] to Chriſten, to Ad- 
miniſter the Sacrament of Baptiſm, either by dipping or 

Nan of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt. 

A Bak [ Barra, Ital. Barreaw,” Fr.] along narrow Piece 
of Wood or Iron for various Uſes, 

Bakr [of a Court of Fudicature] a Place bounded by a 
Bar, where the Council and Serjeants at Law ſtand to 
plead Cauſes, as alſo where Priſoners ſtand to be tried. 

BAR [in a Lacy Senſe] is a peremptory Exception a- 
gainſt a Demand. or Plaint, or a Ples-ſufficient to deſtroy 
the Action of the Plaintiff. 

BAK, to common intendment = Tac] is a gener al or 
ordinary Bar, which uſually diſables the Plaintift's Action 


or Plea. 


— ——— 


Bar [in Heraldry] one of the honourable 
nn Mcmbers of a Coat of Arms, which is divided 
| I by it into. two equal Parts ; it goes croſs the 

” Eſcutcheon like the Feſs, but contains only 
the 5th Part of the Field. 
Bak 6 9 Heraldry] is double Bar, 
or Bars that ſtand by couples, as in the Figure 
annexed. 


[ Heraldry | is alſo a Fiſh called a Barbel. 
To BAR à Vein | with Farriers | is to ſtrike it or open it 


above the Skin, and after it has been diſengaged, and tied 


above and below, to ſtrike between the Ligatures. 

To fall foul of the Bag [with Horſemen] is when a 
Horſe is ſtanding in a Stable, entangles his Legs upon the 
Partition-bar that is placed to ſeparate two Horfes. 

Special Bar [in Lacy] is that which is more than or- 
dinary, and falls out in the Caſe in Hand upon ſome 
ſpecial Circumſtance of the Fa&. 1. 

Bak FEE, a Fee of 1 Shilling and 8 Pence, which 
every Priſoner ; acquitted of Felony, uſed formerly to pay 
to the Goaler. 


BAR [ 8a Word] a Rock lying before a Harbour, that 


Ships cannot fail over but upon the Flood. 
AR of the Port in a Ship] a Billet or Stake for faſten- 
ing up the Port-holes. + | | 
Bax [in Muſick] a Line drawn perpendicular through 
he Note Lines to bar in or — a certain Number of 
ods. - | | 
Bak in Heraldry, ſec Bar, 
To Bak [ Barrer, Fr.] to ſhut or faſten with a Bar. 
; rr a ſort of Balſam brought from the Weſt- 
ndies. 
Baka PIcKLET, a fort of Bread made of fine Flour 
and kneaded up with Yeaſt or Barm. 


 BakAL1'eton [with Logicians] an imperfe& $yllo- | 
giſm of two Univerſals, and a particular Affirmative. 


BARALLo'Ts, a Se& of Hereticks at Bolopne in | 
who had all Things in common, even their Wives . 
Children. REF 5 , > b 

Bax AN Os among the Greeks of the lower Empire] Officers 
who ſtood at the _ of the Emperor's A war! wo and 

wing room, armed” with Axes ; others ſay, they were 
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Officers 'who kept the Keys of the Gates bf the Gy 
where the Hmperor reſided, and 9 they were Engliſo- 
men, r the Exgliþ Word to bar, i. e. 
to Mut fall. | 2s 
 B&/KATRY Cin Com, Law] is where the Maſter of 4 
Ship cheats' the Owners, or Inſurers, either by running away 


with the Ship, or embezzling the ; 
A BARB for Barbary ] a Horſe of that Country, much 
eſteemed for Vigor and Swiftneſs. 


To Bars | of barbs, L. J to ſhaye or trim the Beard. 
To BARE a Lobſter * Carving] is to cut 4.7 | 
Ba'RBA, a Beard, the hairy Part of the Chin and Lips, L. 
|BaxBA caprina, an Herb, the Flowers of which re- 
ſemble the Beard of a Goat, L. 4 
Ba RGA Fovis ¶ i. e. Fupiter's-beard ] the Herb Sengreen 
or Houfleek, L. 8 3 | 
BA RBACAN [ barbacane, Ital.] a Canal or Opening left 
in a Wall for Water to come in and go out at, when 
Buildings are erected in Places liable to be over-flowed, or 
to drain the Water off a Terraſs. | 
BaR/BAcan [in Milit. Aﬀairs | an 1 or Clefr, 
made in the Walls of a Caſtle or Fortreſs to ſire upon the 
Enemy. ; | 
BARBACAN [barbacan, F.] a Watch-Tower. 
BARBARA“ [ with Logicians | a Syllogiſm in Barb1r4 is 
one, all the Propoſitions of which are univerſal and affir- 
mative, the middle Term being the Subject in the firſt Pro- 
poſition, and the Attribute in the ſecond. 
| BaRBARE/A [Bot.] Rochet & Winter Creſſes, L. 
= BARBA'RIANS [ Baępafo Barbarians, wild or 


_ rude People. 


BA/RBARISM [ pxefarropuer, Gr. ] an Impropriety of 
Speech, a Rudeneſs in Language. 
BarBa'RiTY [Pagbagorys, Gr. Barbaries, L.] Inhu- 


. manity, Cruelty. 


Ba/rkBARous CHN e“, Gr. barbarus, L. ] ſavage, 
to Speech. 
Ba'RBAROUSNESS [ barbaries, L.] Outrageouſneſs, 
BAa/RBARY Falcons, a kind of Hawks commonly taken in 
Barbary, they making their Paſſage through that Country ; 
is plumed with red under the Wings, and is armed with 
long Talons and Stretchers. 
Knights and Soldiers who were accoutred at all Points. 
BARBR “R | in Heraldry] as Croix barbee, i, e. 
barbed-irons that are uſed for ſtriking Fiſh, or 5 
other Weapons or Inſtruments commonly cal- 
be drawn out again, without cutting a hole to make a 
Paſſage for the beards, as in the Figure, 
BARE E Robert [Cookery] a particular Way of dreſſing 
Hog's Ears. | 
Cannon over a Parapet, inſtead of putting it through the 
Loop-holes. 
the Neck, Breaſt and Crupper. - 
BARBES £ [ with Farriers] a Diſeaſe in Horſes, aſual- 
which when inflamed proves hurtful, | 
BARBES | with Husbandmen] a Diſtemper in black 
Tongues, which ſometimes hinders them from eating their 
car. : 
ed like a Fiſh-hook, as a barbed Dart or Arrow ; alſo 
ttimmed or ſhaved. 
liÞ wattled and combed, and ſignifies the Comb and Gills 
of a Cock, when gol ulgeiz' for being of a different 


wild rude ; alſo cruel, fierce ; alſo improper with reſpect 
Cruelty, Clowniſhneſs, Unpoliteneſs, want of good Breeding. 
this Bird is leſs than the Tiercel gentle, but very bold, it 
. BakBr, the Armour of the Horſes of the ancient 
bavbed-croſs, being at the Extremities like the 
led barbed, which being ſtruck into any Thing, cannot 
BARBE, a beard, F 
To fire in BaRB= [ Mi, Term | ſignifies to diſcharge the 
BARBS, a ſort of Armour for Horſes, which covered 
BaRBLES & ly known by two Paps under the Tongue, 
Cattle, known by a ſuperfluous Piece of Fleſh on their 
BaR'8tD [of barba, by covered with Barbs, beard- 
BarBED and cRESTED [in Heraldry] is in plain Eng- 
Tincture from the Body 


Ba'RBEL, a Fiſh ſo named from a Beard that is under 
irs Chaps or Noſe. 828 | R | 
Ba AE ER, [of barba, L. barbier, F.] one who fhaves 


or trims the Beard. 


BARBERRY Tree a prick] i y Shrub bearigg a red Be 
of a ſharp Taste. nr 4 I 
t -ying 
rveying 


Ba'zpican [bung kennin, Sex. 7. 


Place of the City, c.] a Fortreſs built on an 


to overlook a Gty; belonging to 2 


FE * * Ban- 
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B A | | 
Bans“eREAOUs [barbiger, Fa] bearded, or wearing a 
BA'88ICANAGE [old Rec.] Money given for the Main- 


tenance of a Barbican or Watch-tower. 

BaRBOT INR [in Medicine] a Grain, otherwiſe called 
Worm: ſeed. | 

BaRBs, [barbes, F.] a ſort of Armour for Horſes, an- 
ciently in uſe. 

BaRCA RIA TOI Rec.] a Barkary or Tan- houſe. 

Ba'Rcary | bergerie, F.] a Sheep-cote, a Sheep-walk. 

BA RK CO longo, a little low long Veſſel, without a 
Deck, uſing both Oars and Sails. Span. 


Ba N [with Botanifts] the Plant Burdock, L. 


BARDANA 
To Bakp 8 to cut off the Head and Neck from the 
To BrakvD reſt of the Fleece, 


Barps [bardd, C. Brit, ſo called of Bardus the Son of 
Druis, who reigned over the Gault] certain Poets among 
the ancient Gault and Britains, who ſet forth in Verſe the 
brave Actions of the great Men of their Nation. 

BAR DACH [ bardaſcio, Ital. bardache, F.] a Boy kept 

BxRDA'SH 8 for Pleaſure, to be abuſed contrary to 
Nature. 

Ba RDESA INIST, ſo called of Bardeſanes of Meſopotamia, 
who having embraced Chriſtianity, diſtinguiſhed himſelt 
by his Knowledge in Philoſophy, but afterwards adhered 
to the Errors of the Valentiniani, adding to them others of 
his own; and aſſerted that the Actions of Mankind depend- 
ed on Fate. | 

BaR Ds [ in Cookery] are thin broad Slices of Bacon, with 
which Capons, Pullets, &. are covered, in order to be 
roaſted, baked or ſtewed, c. | 

BarDaA'NA | in Botany] the Burdock, J. 

BakDeE'L1 Ek [with Horſemen ] a ſort of Saddle made in 
the Shape of a great Saddle, but only of Cloth ſtuffed 
with Straw, and tyed tight down with Packthread, without 
either Wood, Lead or Iron, Tal. 

Ba'Rpovs [| bardus, L.] blockiſh, fooliſh, ſtupid. 

BARE | baNe, Sax, |] naked, uncovered, plain. 

A BaR R, a Place free from Graſs, made even and 
ſmooth to bowl in, eſpecially in the Winter. 

To make BARE | baNian, Sax. ] to make naked, to un- 
cover. 9 

A BARE Pump [on Sbip- board] a piece of hollow Wood 
or Metal, to pump Beer or Water out of a Cask. —— 

BAR EN ESE | of Abapian, Sax. to make bare] the being 
bare or naked. | | ; 

A BakGain, [ bargen, C. Brit.] a Contract or Agree- 
ment concerning the Sale of ſomething ; alſo the Thing 
bought or ſold. : 

BarGAIN and SALR [| Com. Law Term] a Contract or 
Agreement made for Manours, Lands, 'Tenements, &c. 
and alſo a transferring the Property of them from the 
bargainer to the bargainee. 

BARGAINE'E, he or ſhe who accepts ſuch a Bargain. 

BARGAINER [ barguigneur, F.] the Perſon who prof- 
ers or makes ſuch a bargain, 

To Ba'kGairn [| of bargen, C. Brit. or barguigner, F.] 

to contract or make an Agregment either in buying or ſel- 
ling Wares. > 

Ba RGE | barque, F. barca, Ital.] a fort of large fine 
Boat, commonly uſed for State; alſo a larger Luggage 
Veſſel, uſed in carrying Goods, c. 

BARGE couples 2 Architects] a Beam, c. mor- 


tiſed into another to ſtrengthen the Building. 


BARGE COURSE (in rare age that Part of the 
Tiling of an Houle that projects over the 2 tn Rafters, 
where there is either a Gable or a Gerkin-head, 

BaRGUH Maſter Cat the Mines] a Surveyor, 


A BARGH Mote, a Court held to manage the Affairs of 
Mines. 


Bark [barque, F.] a ſmall fort of Ship or Sea Veſſel, 


with but one Deck. 


== RK | barch, Dan.] the Rind or outermoſt Coat of a 
ree, . | 


To Bark [prob. of barcker, Dan.] to pull off the 
Bark of a Tree. | | | 
To Bark as a Dog [ beopcan, Sax.] | 
To Bark [aid of Foxes] to make a Noiſe at Rutting 


ime. +1 


BARK, burning Cin Husbandry] a Diſtemper in Trees, 


commonly cured by ſlitting or cutting along the Grain of 
the Bark. | | 


Bark Fat [with Tannert] a Tub. : 


NO BARK GA'LLING {in Husbandry ] an Injury received by 


— ” 


recs being bound I | 
' $ 17 : 3 


Irons put on Horſes Noſes to cauſe them to ſtand quietly. 


the Weight or Pillar of the Atmo- 


prevent its 


meter for 8 at Sea, See T 


BA 
BaRTEHY [probably of N, Heb. Bread-corn] a ſort of 
Grain well known. ; | | NETS. 
-*BakLEY Corn, is the leaſt of our long Engliþ Mea- 
ſures,/ three of which are ſuppoſed to make an Inch. 
Barn [Beopin, Sax.] Yeaſt, the Head or Workings 
out of Ale or Beer. 5 
BA“ RMO TE Lin the Hundred of the Peak in Darbyſbire ] 
a Court held for the Regulation of the Affairs of the 
Miners. | | 
Barn [ Bepn, Sax. ] a Place or Houſe for laying up 
any fort ot Grain, Hay or Straw, &#c. 
BARN | Bearn, Scot. ] a Child, 
BARN, Teams, Broods of Children, 
BA'RNABITEsS, a Se& of religious or regular Prieſts of 
the Congregation of St. Paul; their Office is to inſtruct, 
catechize and ſerve in Miſſions. 
BA'RNACLE, a kind of Bit or Curb for an Horſe, 
BARNACL ERH [prob. of beapn, Sax. a Child, and aac, 
Sax, an Oak} a Soland Gooſe, ſaid to be bred out of the 
rotten Wood of Trees in Scotland. 
BAKNACLE | with Mariners] a long red Worm in the 
Sea that will eat thro' the Planks of a Ship if it be not 
ſheathed. 8 


BARNACLES | prob, of bea pan, Sax. to bear and Neck ] 


Bak O co [| with Logicians] one of the barharous Words 
by which they expreſs the Syllogiſtick Moods, and in this 
Mood the firſt Propoſition muſt always be an univerſal At- 
firmative, and the others Particular and Negative, and the 
* Term the Attribute in the two firſt. 
ARO'METER | Paroutrrgy, of 

Bag hegayy and 1 Gr. Mea- . 
ſure ] an Inſtrament for eſtimating 


- 


iphere, and the ſeveral minute Varia- [| — 
tions of the Weight of that Pillar; 
by which Variations the various 
Changes of the Weather are deter- 
mined. 

The firſt Inventor of it was Torricelli, 
at Florence, in 1643. from whence 
Father Merſenne brought it into France 
the Year following, 1644. and Mon- 
ſieur Paſcal tried it in 1646. and gave 
an account of it in a Piece printed in 
1647; the Uſes of this Inſtrument are 
to diſcover the Gravitation of the in- | 
cumbent Atmoſphere ( one of the 
nobleſt philoſophical Diſcoveries) the 
Changes of the Weather, Ec. 

The Mechaniſm of rhe Barometer 
is as follows: A Glaſs Tube A B, 
hermetically ſeal'd in A, having its 
Diameter about of an Inch, and 
its Length at leaſt thirteen Inches, 
is filled with Mercury ſo juſtly, as 
not to have any Air over it, nor 
any Bubbles adhering to the Sides of the 'Tube, which 
is beſt done by means of a Glaſs Funnel, with a Ca- 
pillary Tube; the Orifice of the Tube, filled after this 
manner, ſo as to overflow, is cloſely preſſed by the Finger, 
ſo as to exclude any Air betwixt it and the Mercury, and 
thus immerged in a wooden Veſſel of a convenient Dia- 
meter, ſo, however as not to touch the bottom: at the 
diſtance 28 Inches from the Surface of the Mercury, are 
fix d two Plates, CE, and D F, divided into two Inches, 
and theſe again ſubdivided into any Number of ſmaller 
Parts: Laftly, the Tube is incloſed in a wooden Frame, to 

Br broke, and the Baſon open, though 
ſecured from Duſt. | 

Many Attempts have been made to render the Changes 
in the Barometer more ſenſible, and ſo to meaſure the At- 
moſphere more accurately; which has given Riſe to a great 
Number of Barometers of different Structures. Hence 
comes the Wheel Barometer, Diagonal Barometer, Hori- 
zontical Barometer, Pendant Barometer, &#c, 

A Marine BARS OMETER being only a double Thermo- 

Ee ee ts 
Obſervations for the Uſe of the Barometer. ; 

1. The Motion of the Mercury in the Tube does not 
exceed 3 Inches in its riſing and falling, 

2. The riſing of the Mercury generally preſages fair 
Weather, and its falling foul ; as Rain, Snow, bigh Winds 
and Storms. . „ 

3. The falling of the Mercury in very hot Weather pre- 
ſages Thunder... „ 
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of the Mercury in Winter, fore-ſhews 


wa” 


4 The riſi 


Froſt; and if the Mercury falls 3 or 4 Diviſions in froſty 


Weather, a Thaw will certainly follow ; but if the Mer- 
Mia riſes in a continued Froſt, ow will follow. | 
J. If ſoon after: the falling of the Mercury foul Wea- 
ther enſues, there will be bur little of it; and on the con- 
trary, if the 1 fair ſoon after the Merc 

0 the ſame will happen. N 
1 3 Tf the Mercury riſe nd and high in foul Weather, 
and continues ſo for 2 or 3 days before the foul Weather is 
over, then continued fair Weather will enſue. 

7. If the Mercury falls much and low in fair Weather, 
and continues ſo for 2 or 3 days before the Rain comes, 
then you may expect a great deal of wet, and very pro- 
bably high Winds. | a he, 

1 8. If the Mercury be unſettled in its Motion, it denotes 
- us uncertain and changeable Weather, 23 
by 9. As to the Words that are graved near the Diviſions 
of the Inſtrument, - though for the moſt part the Altera- 
tions of the Weather will agree with them, yer they are 
not ſo ſtrictly to be minded, as in the riſing and falling of 
the Mercury according to the foregoing Obſervations for 
9 if the Mercury ſtands at much Rain, and then riſes up to 
| a Changeable, it then fore ſhews fair Weather, although not 
—- to continue ſo long as it would have done it the Mercury 


4 == were higher; ſo Places which are more Northerly have a 
p = greater Alteration of the Riſe or Fall of the Mercury, than 
f = thoſe that are more Southerly. 


Wheel BAROMETER is a Con- 
trivance for the applying an In- 
dex to the common Barometer, 
which Index ſhews the Varia. 
ation of the Altitude of the Mer- 
curial Cylinder, which at moſt 
does not exceed 3 Inches, which 
nevertheleſs may be made as diſ- 
tinguiſhable as if it were 3 Foot 
or 3 Yards, or as much more as 
is deſired ; the Form of it is as 
here deſcribed, 


BARON [Beopn, Sax. a Nobleman] a Degree and Ti- 
tle of Nobility next to a Viſcount, of which there are 
three Sorts, Barons of the Realm, who being Peers, fit in 
the Houſe of Lords, two Barons of the Exchequer, who arc 
Judges, whoſe Office is to look to the King's Accounts, 


_ being Judges, determine all Cauſes belonging to that 
Urt. 


BARONs of the Cinque Ports, that have a Place in the 


. Houte of Commons. | 
* and femme [ in Law Books ] a Man and his 
ife, 

BARON and femme [in Heraldry] a Term uſed when 
the Coats of a Man and his Wife are borne per pale in the 
| ſame Eſcutcheon, the Man's being always on. the dexter 
Side, and the Woman's always on the ſiſter, Fr. 

BARON AGR, the Title or Dignity of a Baron; alſo 

a Tax or Subſidy of Aid to be raiſed for the King's Uſe 

out of the Bounds or Precincts of Baronies. 

BA'RONEss [ baronne, Fr. ] a Baron's Lady. 

BA'RONET, the loweſt Degree of Honour that is He- 
reditary ; it is below a Baron, and above a Knight ; and has 
the Precedency of all other Knights, except the Knights 

of the Garter, It was firſt founded by King Fames I. 

A. D. 1611. ſee Knights | 
BARON [ Beopny, Sax.] that Honour or Lordſhip, 

that gives Title to à Baron, and comprehends not only the 

Fees and Lands of Temporal Barons; but alſo of Code 

Spiritual or Biſhops. _ | | 
BA'RosCOPE of dg heavy, and 2xoTiu to view, Gr.] 

the ſame as Barometer. 9 
BaRR [baar, C. Brit.] a piece of Iron, Wood, Ec. 

for faſtening Doors, Windows, Ec. or for ſtopping up a 
Way or Paſlage. ; | 
 BA'kRacan, a fort of coarſe Camlet. ; 

| Ba'nracu : [ barraque, F.] a Hutt or Cottage for Sol- 

Ba'kRack & diers to lodge in a Camp when they have 

| HO 4 ents, or when an Army lies long in a Place in bad 

88 now Barracks are Edifices or ſeveral Houſes 
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HA RKEI [Barril, d Brit ] a liquid Meaſure contain- 
ing of Ale 32 Gallons, of Beer 36, of Oil and Wine 31 
Gallons and a half. 

BARREL [La Dry Meaſure | of Eſſex Butter contains 106 


Pound, of Suffolk 256. 
BARREL of the Ear [with Anatom.] a large Cavity be- 


hind the Tympanum of the Ear, in Depth about three or 


four Lines, in Width five or fix, covered with a very-fine 
Membrane, on which are ſcveral Veins and Arteries. 

BARRELS of Earth [in an Army] a fort of half Hog- 
ſheads filled with Earth, which arc uſed as breaſt-works for 
covering the Soldiery; and alſo to break the Gabions made 
in the Ditch, and alſo to roll into Breaches, 

BARREL of a Watch, ſee Fuzee. 

Thundering BakkELs [with Gunners |] Barrels filled with 
Bombs, Granadoes, and other Fire-works, to be rolled 
down a Breach. a 

Ba!“ RRRN [unbenens, Sax. unbearing] unfruitful; alſo 
wy ; dry; ſorry, poor, 3 | 

ARREN Jvy, the Herb creeping Iyy. 
' Ba/xRENnNEss [of Unbe end, Sax. ] Unfruitfulneſs, 
a not bearing. | 

BARRRN $16GNs [ with Aftrologers ] the Signs Gemini, 
Leo and Virgo, ſo called, becauſe when the Queſtion is 
ask'd, whether ſuch a Perſon ſhall have Children or not ? 
If one of thoſe Signs be upon the Cuſp, or firſt Point of 
the fifth Houſe, they take it for granted, that the Perſon 
OY ſhall have none. | 

A'RRETOR 2 [ of barratter, O. Fr.] a common Wran- 

BA'RRATOR 
who ſers Perſons at Variance, wrangling and brawling with 
others, one who is continually unquiet. 

BARRAT OR Cin a Law Senſe | a Stirrer up or a Setter 


a and Maintainer of Law ſuits and Quarrels. | 
BA /RRATRV T [in Commerce] is the Maſter of a Ship's 
A'RRETRY { cheating the Owners or Inſurers, either 


by running away with the Ship, finking of her, or em- 
bezzling her Cargo. ; | 

BaRRica'por [ barricade, F.] a kind of Intrenchment 
or Defence made in Haſte of barrels filled with Earth, 
Carts, Trees cut down, c. | | 

To Bakkica'pt [of barricader, F.] to incloſe or ſhut 
up with bars or barricadoes. | 

BarRica'pots [in a regular Fortification ] are Trees 
cut with fix Faces, and croſs'd with Battoons of the length 
of half Pikes bound with Iron at the Feet, to be ſet up 
in Paſſages or Breaches, to keep back either Horſe or 
Foot, T 

BA RRIRRS [barrieres, F.] Bars ſerving for a boundary 
of defence. | 

BARRIERS [barrieres, F.] a ſort of warlike Exerciſe 
or Sport of armed Men fighting with ſhort Swords, within 


certain bars or rails, ſet up for ſeparating them from the - 


SpeCtators, 
BA'RRIERS | in Fortification] are 
g_- Stakes, ſet up about ten Foot 
iſtant one from another, and about four 
or five Foot high, having tranſoms or 
overthwart Rafters, to ſto fach as would 
violently force their Way in. Theſe 
are uſually erected in void Spaces be- 
tween a Citadel and the Town, in half 
Moons and other Works. 
BA'RRISTERs [of Bar at which they plead ] are 
Pleaders at the Bar of a Court of Judicature, and are of 
two ſorts, either outward or utter, or inner. 
Outward BARRIS T N one who after long ſtud of 
Utter BARRISTER the Law, at leaſt ſeven Years, 
is called to publick Practice, and admitted to plead, ſtand- 
ing without the Bar. 

Inner BARRISTER, one who being a Serjcant at Law, 
or elſe an Attorney of the King or Prince, or any of the 
King's, Oc. Council, are allowed out of Reſpect to 
plead within the Bar. Ly 

VacaTion BaRkIsTERsS, Pleaders newly called to 
the Bar, who are obliged to artend the Exerciſe of the 
Houſe for the fix following Vacations, viz, in Lent and 
Summer, | 5 | 

Ba'RRow-Hog, a Boar-hog. 


* 


Ba RROW | Beanpe, Sax. a Grove] whether it ſtands 


ingly by it ſelf, or is added to the Name of a Place, 
lignities ſomething relating to a Grove ; and ſeveral Words 
beginning with bar, ſeem to have been anciently written 


barrow ; ſo that Barton ſeems to be but a Coniraction of 


Barrow-town, i. e. a Town in or near a Grove. 6 1 
AM iD 


ler, an Exciter of Differences; one 


Barrow 
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Barrow [Beony, 84x.) a little Hill or Mount of Earth, 
fach as are caſt up in ſeveral Parts of England, and 
are ſuppoſed to be Reman burying-places. ' | 

—— —— }3BAakky Cin Heraldry] we underſtand it to be 

a Shield divided tranſverſe into 4 or 6, or more 
equal Parts, and conſiſting of 2 or more Tinctures 
interchangeably diſpoſed; as in the Figure. 


equally divided into 4, 6, or more equal Parts, 
by Lines drawn tranſyerſe and diagonal, inter- 
changeably varying the Tindtures of which it 
conſiſts, as in the Figure. 
BaRRVY Pily [in Heraldry] another parti- 
cular way of blazoning or dividing a Coat 
Armour, which is to conſiſt of fix or more 
Pieces, as in the Eſcutcheon, 


To BazTER [ barrattare, Ital. barater, F.] to truck or 
exchange one Commodity for another of a different kind, 

BA'RTLEMIEs, q. d. Bartholomew Days, ſo named from 
the Cruelties, Slaughters and Maſſacres, that have been 


committed upon them. 


Ba“ R TON, a Coup for keeping Poultry; alſo a Back- 
fide, Out- houſe, Ec. | 

Ba'RToON Cin Devonſbire, and elſewhere] the Demeſne 
Lands of a Manour, and ſometimes the Manour Houſe it 
{clf; and alſo Out-houſes, Fold-yards and Back- ſides. 

Ba/RULEs, a Sect of Hereticks who held that our Sa- 
viour. had only a Phantom of a Body. : 
| — BxYruLlET [in Heraldry] is a fourth part 
of the Bar, or half of the Cloſet, as in the 
=J Eſcutcheon, 


BEN OA [of Bae dully, and &x-w, Gr. to hear 


a Dulneſs, Thickneſs, Hardneſs of hearing. 
Bazyco'/caion | with Botanifts ] the Thorn-apple. 
BikyPHONI'A [parvgeria, Gr.] a Difficulty of ipcak- 

ing. 

3 low, ſhallow, mean, F. 

Bas CHEVALIERS, low or inferior Knights, by a 
Tenure of a bare military Fee, fo called in Diſtinction from 
Bannerets and Baronets, who - were ſuperior Knights : 
Whence, it 1s probable, comes our Knights Batchelors, and 
and it is not improbable that the Name of Batchelor's De- 
gree in the Univerſity had the ſame Riſe. 

BasA'LTES HA, Gr.] a fort of Marble of an 
Iron Colour, the hardeſt black Marble. 

BasA'/NITEs [of Baocgww, Gr. to examine diligently] a 
Touchſtone or Whetſtone. 

Bas k | bas, F.] mean, low, vile; alſo ſhameful, kna- 
viſh, diſhoneſt ; alſo cowardly, ſneaking ; alfo cloſe- fiſted, 
ſtingy. > 

Ba SE Coin, Money of leſs value than it ought to be. 

Bas [ with Gunners ] the ſmalleſt piece of Ordnance 4 

Foot and a half long, the Diameter at the bore 1 Inch 1 

Quarter, it weighs 200 Pounds, carrics a ball 1 Inch 1 $th 

Diameter, and 5 or 6 Ounces Weight. 

Bas E [in Architeure ] the Foot of a Pillar which ſup- 
ports it, or that part which is under the body, ang lies 
upon the Zocle or Pedeſtal. | | 

Bas x CL in Fortification ] is the level Line on which any 
Work ſtands, and which is even with the Campaign. 

Bas x [in an Eſcntcheon] is the lower part, conſiſting 
of the dexter, middle, and finiſter baſe Points. 

Bas R diſtinct | in Opticks ] is that preciſe diſtance from 
the Pole of a convex Glaſs, in which the Objects, which are 
beheld through it, appear diſtin, and well defined; and 


is the ſame with what is called the Focus. 


Basx Ring [of a Cannon] is the large Ring next to, 
and juſt behind the Touch- hole. | 
BASE Curt [Law Term] an inferior one, which is not 
a Court of Record; as the Court Lect, Court-Baron, c. 
Bas E Eftate in Law] Lands or 'Tenements held at 
Bas E Fee 5 the Will of the Lord of the Manour, 
Bas R Tenants, Tenants that perform Service in Villenage 
to their Lord. 8 | 
Bas R Tenure [ Law 'Term] is holding by Villenage or o- 
ther cuſtomary Service, in Diſtinction Foot the higher Te- 
nure in Capite, or by military Service. op 
Bas E, a Fiſh, otherwiſe called a Sea-Wolf. 
Bas k [of a Cnick Section] a right Line in the Hyper- 
bola and Parabola, ariſing from the common Interſection of 
the Secant Plane, and the Bafe of the Cone. 


Bas E of a ſolid Figure ¶ Geometry] is the lowermoſt Side 


to the Horizon. 


Bakky BEN DY [in Heraldry] is a Shield 
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Bas E of a Triangle [with Geomet.] is any Side of it; 
but uſually and moſt properly that Side which lies parallel 
Bas IA“ TIox, a kiſſing, T. 
BaA“s L, the Herb Sweet Baſil. e 
BastL Cin Foynery] the ſloping Edge of a Chiſſel, or 
of the Iron of a Plane. | 2 
BasiLA'RE Os | Anatomy] See Sphenoides, | 
Bas1Lica Twitch Anat.] the inner Vein of the 
Ba'sIL1ick Vein 5 Arm, the Liver Vein. : 
Ba's1L1ck [| Bacowiny, Gr.] a large Hall having two 
Ra of Pillars, and two Ifles or Wings with Galleries 
over them. Theſe Baſilicks were at firſt made for the Pala- 
ces of Princes, and afterwards converted into Courts of 


Juſtice, and at laſt into Churches; whence a Baſilick is ge- 


nerally taken for a magnificent Church, as the Baſilick of St. 
Peter at Rome. | 

Bas1'LicAal [Baomuvos, Gr, ] King-like, royal. 

_ Bas1'Lick [ Baomany, Gr.] a ſtately Church. 

BasILick Conftitutions, an Abridgment and Reform of 
the Emperor Fuſtinian's Laws, + under Ba ſilius and 
Leo, whence they were named. 

Bas1L1coN Bacoiixer, Gr. ] an Ointment, called alfo 
Tetrapharmacon. | 

Bas1'L1cus [ Aftron.] a fixed Star in the Conſtellation 
Leo, called Cor leonis. . 

Bas1L1Dpians [of Baſil/des their Ring- leader] in the 
ſecond Century, they held that Chriſt was only a Man in 
Appearance, and that his body was a Phantom, &c. 

BA'SILISK [Þaniiiox® of gau, Gr. a King] a 


kind of Serpent called alſo a Cockatrice, having a white | 


Spot on the Head, as a ſort. of Diadem or Crown, that 
rolls not up himſelf in folds as others do, but bears his 
2 erect, as far as the middle; this 9 is ſaid to 
rive away all others with his hiſſing, to deſtroy Animals 
and Fruits, &c. by his infectious breath, to burn Herbs, 
and to break Stones. | 
A Bas1L1sx, having the Head and Eyes of a Hawk 
[ Hieroglyphically | among the ancient Egytians was uſed to 
repreſent the Providence of God, becauſe no other Creature 


is fuller of Spirit and Vigour. This Creature is ſaid to 


kill at a diſtance, only by ſending out of its Eyes a ſecrer 
Poiſon, which it conveys to the Creature with whom it is 
diſpleaſed. 

Bas1L1sKs were frequently placed by the Ancients in 


the Preſence of their Gods, either at their Feet, about their 


Middle, or winding their Tails about their Heads, as a 
Symbol 7 their Immortality, becauſe this Serpent is very 
long- lived. | | 

| N [ baſiliſco, Ital. ] a long Piece of Ordnance, 

Ba'sINETs, an Herb, 

Bas10GLo'ssUM | with _ a Pair of Muſcles ari- 
ſing from the Baſis or Root of the bone Hyoides, which 
ſerve to depreſs or keep down the Tongue, I. of Gr, 

Bas1s {ith pra, the upper and broader Part of the 
Heart oppoſite to the Mwcro or 4 ; alſo the bottom of the 
bone Hyoides at the Root of the Tongue. 

Ba's1s [ Þ&ois, Gr.] a foundation or bottom. 

Basis [in Architect. ] the Foot that ſupports a Pillar. 

To Bas k [perhaps of backeren, Du.] to keep or lie in 
a Place expoſed to the Sun. 3 

Ba'sx KT [bagawd, C. Br, baſcauda, L.] an Uten- 
ſil well known. 8 | 

Ba'sNETUM | Old Law] an Helmet. 

Bas oN | baſin, Fr. ] a Veſſel for waſhing Hands in, and 
other Uſes, ED 

Bas oN [with Anatom. ] a round Cavity in the Form 
of a Tunnel, ſituate betwixt the anterior Ventricles of the 
brain, and ending at the Point of the Glandula Pituitaris. 

Bas ONs of a Balance, two Pieces of braſs or other 
Matter faſtened to the Extremities of the Strings, the one 
to hold the Weight, and the other to be weighed. 

BASs ON of 4 d eau, a Reſcryatory of Water. 

Bass [ baſe, F.] low, mean. : 

Bass Cin Muftck] the lyweſt of all its Parts, which 
ſerves as a Foundation to the other. | a 

Bass a ſort of Cuſhion made of Straw, uſed in 

Bassock Churches to kneel on. 5 

Bass A Tenura [ Old Deeds | baſe Tenure, or holding. by 
Villenage, or other cuſtomary Service, in Diſtinction from 
alta Tenura, the higheſt Tenure in Capite, 7, e. in Chief, or 
by military Service, &c, 0 

Basso Relievo [in Maſonry, Carving, Caſting, &c. ] i. e. 


Baſt or loc Relief, or imboſſed Work, is when only half 


the bodies or figures are repreſented, or when the Work is 
low, flat, or but a little raiſed; as when a Medal or 3 
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but when it is much raiſed, the Relicf 2 faid to be 
and ſtrong 1 by 2 
s s u raſcal Wind Inſtrument, of the ſame 


Form with the Violin, but much larger 


n ong the Twrks] a Governoar or Na- 
187 8 ſtents of a particular Place; alſo a Com- 


Anundler in Chief over a body of Soldiers. 


- - a ſort of Game at Cards. 
Ba : 3 [in Aueh Books] a Baſs Viol or Violin of 
he finalleſt Size, fo called in Diſtinction from Baſs Viols, 
or Violins of a larger Size, _ 
Bass, a Collar for Cart-Horſes made of Straw, Ruſhes, 
e 


l x Encint? [in Fortification] the ſame as falſe 


Bass Incloſure 8 Bray, F. by 
Ba'ss0 [in Muſick] for the moſt Part ſignifies the Baſs ; 
but ſometimes in Pieces of Muſick for ſeyeral Voices, the 


| finging Baſs is more particularly ſo called, Ital. 
AS 


$0 Concertante [in Muſick] the Baſs of the little 
Chorus, or the Baſs that plays throughout the whole Piece. 
Basso Continuo ¶ in Muſick] the thorough Baſs or con- 
tinual Baſs which is commonly diftinguiſhed from the other 
Baſſes by Figures over the Notes in Muſick Books, which 
Figures are proper only to the Organ, Harpſichord, Spi- 


net, and 'Theorbo Lute. 


Basso Recitante | Mi.] the ſame as Baſſo Concertante 

Bass0 Repieno [in Muſick] the Baſs of the Grand Cho- 
rus; or the Baſs that plays now and then in ſome particular 
Places, Hal. | 

Bass0 Viola [ Muſ. ] a Baſe Viol, 1tal, 

BAss o Fiolino | Mu. ] the Baſs for the Baſs Violin, I. 

Bas$00'N | baſſon, F.] a Muſical Inſtrument, a Hautboy, 

Ba'sTARD [tdtard, L. of Baſe and tat don, C. Be. 
u. baſely deſcended ] born out of Wedlock ; alſo not true 


or genuine, counterfeit, falſe, 


Ba'sTARD (in Law] one born of a Woman unmarried, 
ſo that the Father is not known 5 bom Order of the Law. 
To B'asTARD1s E, to make a Baſtard; alſo to coun- 


Ba'sTARDY [ batardiſe, F.] the Condition of a Baſ- 
tard ; the Defect of Birth objected againſt a Perſon born 
out of Wedlock. * | 

BasTARDY, an Inquiry, Examination or Trial at Law, 
whether one be a Baſtard or not. 

To BAS R, to moiſten Meat with Butter or Dripping, 


terfcit, to corrupt. 


while roaſting. 


To Basr x [bdtir, F.] to ſew {lightly with long Stitches, 
To BasTx [of baſtonner or baflir, F.] to beat or bang 


. Coundly with a Cudgel. 


BA“s TIL R [in Paris in France] the Name of a Priſon. 
Bas TINA“ DO [ baftinade, F.] Blows given with a 
Stick, a Cudgelling, or beating with a Cudgel. : 

BAST1ON [in Fortification] - a Maſs of Earth, and ſome- 


times fac'd or lined with Stone or Brick, and ſometimes 


with Sods, which generally advances towards the Cam- 
paign, the bounding Lines of it being two Faces, two 
lanks and two Demigorges, Gy 
BAST1ON . compoſed | Fortif.] is when the two Sides of 
the inner Polygon are very unequal, which cauſes that the 


Gorges alſo are very unequal, 


BASTION Cut 0 D Fortif.] a Baſtion, the 
Bas TIOox with a Tenaile \ Point of which is cut off, 


ſo as to make one Angle inwards, and two Points out- 


wards ; this is done, when Water, Er. obſtructs the carry- 


ing on the Baſtion to the full Extent of it, or when it would 
erwiſe be too ſharp. JET 

BasTiON deformed ¶ Fortif.] a Baſtion that wants one 
of its Demigorges, by reaſon that one Side of the interior 
Polygon is very ſhort. | : 


Dems. BasTion { Frrtif.] a Baſtion which has but 


one Face and Flank, and is commonly raiſed before the 
Horn or Crown Work, called alſo an Eſpaulement. 


BASTION detached | Fortif.] one that is ſeparated from 
the Body of the Works. 44 

Double BasTioN [ Fortif.] one which has another raiſed 
kigher on the Plain of the great Baſtion, twelve or eighteen 
Feet being el between the Breaſt-work of the lower, and 
Foot of t bighgy: | 
Hollow BasT1ON 2 [ Fortif.] a Baſtion having only a Ram- 
Foided BasTiOoN SY part and a Parapet, ranging about 
its Flanks and Faces; fo that a void Space is | 
"_e Tens, | ; : 

at BasTioN 2 [Fortif.] a Baſtion which is. built in 
Plat Bas Tiox : the 2 of a Curtain, When it is 


0 Ln 


wos long wo be defended by the Baltion at its Extremes. 


_ Fiſt; as it were ſtriving to get away. 


towards 
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Amn BAsriox [ Fortif, ] u Baſtion that has its due 
Proportion bf Faces, ks and Gorges. | 


A Solid BasTioN [|Foraif.] is a Baſtion filled yp ily 
[ 


and has the Earth equal to the Height of the 
without any void Space towards the Center. K 
_ BA'stON (& baton, F. a Staff] one of the Wears 
BATTOO'N $ ens of the Fleet; being an Officer who 
attends the King's Courts with a red Staff, for committing 
ſuch to Ward, who are committed by the Court. 
BasTooON 7 [in Architecture] the Tame as Toru, a round 
BaTTtoon S Member encompaſſing the baſe of a Pil- 
lar between the Plinth and the Lif. 


o 
o 


Ba'sTON J Lin Heraldry | docs not 5 from 
 Ba'roN Side to Side. as the Bend or 
BATtoo'N( Scarf does, and is in the Form 
Batu'xst ) of a Truncheon, and à Note 


of Baſtardy, and ought not to be born of any a 
Metal, unleſs by the Baſtards of Princes; nor ought it to 
be remov'd till three Generations, with which they bear 
the Coat Armour of their Fathers, and when they leave 
it off, they muſt bear ſome other Mark, according as the 
King of Arms thinks fit, or elſe he may alter the whole Coat. 

A Bar [bar, Sax. I a ſmall Bird that bears ſome Re- 
ſemblance ro a Mouſe; that flies only by Night. 

BaT [either of bar, Sax, or batwere, F. to ſtrike ] a 
Club to ſtrike a Ball with at the Play call d Cricket. 

Bar Fowling, a particular manner of Bird-catching in the 
bag ne while they are at Rooſt, upon Perches, Trees 
or Hedges; they light Torches or Straw, and then beat 
the Buſhes; upon which the Birds flying towards the 
Flames, are caught either with Nets or otherwiſe. ; 

Ba/tABLE Ground, i. e. diſputable Ground, Land which 
lies between England and Scotland, which it was in Queſ- 
tion to whom it belonged before the Union of the two 
Kingdoms, \ 

" BATARD1'ER [in Husbandry)] a Place in a Garden pre- 
pared for the placing of Fruit-Tree, a Nurſery, F. 

BaTA'vians [| of Batavia, L.] the People of Holland, 

BA'TCHELOR, See. Bachelor. 

Bar cu RL OR, the Original of this Word is much con- 
troyerted by Criticks; ſome derive it from Bacca laurea, L. 
i. e. Laurel Berry, in alluſion to the ancient Cuſtom of 
crowning; Poets with Laurel, baccis Jauri; others, of baculus 
or bacilius, L. a Staff, becauſe (they ſay) # Staff was put 
into the Hand of Batchelors at their Commencement, as a 
Symbol of their Authority, of their Studies being finiſhed, 
and of the Liberty they were. reſtored to. Hence the Ti- 
tle of Batchelor of Aris, Divinity, Muſick, &c. | 

BATCHELOR, in ancient Times, was alſo a Title given 
to a young Cavalier who had made his firſt Campaign, and 
received the military Girdle. 

BATCH ro [of baculus, L. a Staff] a Title yen to 
young military Men on account that the young Cavaliers 
exerciſed themſelves with Staffs and Bucklers; hence they 


were called Bacculares and Bacularii, in the Time of King 


Richard II. by Odovick and Walfingham. Hence 

BaTCHBLORs of Arms, was a Title anciently given to 
thoſe who came off Victors in their firſt Engagement. 

BATCHELOR [is by others derived of Bas chevaliers, 
F. 9. d. Knights of the lower Order] See Knights Batche- 
lors, in K. | | 

Bar x [ probably of beavan, Sax. to beat] Strife, Con- 
tention, as a Make-bate, _. | $22 

To Barr kane. F.] to abate or take off from a 
Reckoning or Price of a Commodity ſold, &c. 

To BaTr [with Falconers] a Hawk is ſaid to bate or 
bait, when ſhe flutters with her Wings either from Perch os 


Bar k, the Texture 


Ba TH [B#'S, Sax:] a Place to waſh in, or Spring of 


Medicinal Waters, 
To Ba THE [ba'vian, Sax. ] to waſh, to ſoak, to ſupple. 
Ba'THING [with Falconers | is when a Hawk is made 
to waſh herſelf either in a ſmall River or Brook; for at 
home in a baſon to ſtrengthen her, ſharpen her appetite, 
and render her more bold and hardy. | | 


© Ba/Tuwmis [with Anatom. ] a bone, the fame as Toclea ; 


A cavity in the bone of the Arm or Shoulder on each fide 


'one, th 


the two Bones of the Cubit, when the whole Hand is 
ſtretched out and bent. 5 | 
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been reduced, _ 
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t receives the Proceſs of the undermoſt and leſſer of 


 Ba/THRUM LS Se, Gr.] an Inſtrument contrived for 
the Eaſe and Security of Jaxatcd Joints after they haye 


Ba'THy-- 
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. Batt Vern ok C57. J broad-leav'd Wortnodd. " 

Ba'TMaA [at Sn | a Quantity containing Ix Oaks, 
each On weighing 400 Drams. _* 7 
Baron [in Archit.] a large Ring or Moulding in the 
Baſe of a Column, otherwiſe called the Tore. NS 
Baron [in Heraldry] ſee Ba ſton. e 

BATRACH I'TES (LS; Gy. ] a Stone an Colour 
and Shape nearly reſembling a green Frog 8 
 BATRA'CHIUM { of rea, Gr.] the Flower Crow- 
foot, Gzold-knap or Yellow-craw. | "IM 
 Ba't&acuomy/o0MA'cny [batrachomyomachia, L. of 
Bulezx& a Frog, us a Mouſe, and ug/xy, Gr. a Fight ] the 

tle +. aſi. Frogs and Mice. 
Bar TAI [in Common Law} an ancient trial by combat 

hich the defendant might chuſe in an Appeal of Murder, 

obbery or Felony, in order to fight a duel with the accu- 
ſer or appellant, to prove whether he was guilty ot not. 
This practice was founded on this notion, that if the accu- 
ſed perſon was guilty, he would be ſlain or overcome by 
the appellant, but if innocent, not; but this is now wholly 
laid aſide, Fr. N 

BATTA“LIA, battle array, or order of battle. 

BATTA“LION ev F. or battel, Engl. ] a body of 
Foot-Soldiers conſiſting of 6, 7, or 800 Men, two thirds 
of which arc commonly Muſqueteers ranged on the left and 
right Wings, and the other third were wont to be Pike-Men 
poſted in the middle. | 

To draw up BaTTALIONs [Milit. Term] is to range a 
body of. Foot in the moſt advantageous Place and Form for 
engaging an Enemy, | 

BAa'/TTELT [bataille, F.] the Engagement or general 

BA“TTTLE S Fight of two Armies. 

Main BATTTE | Milit. Term] the main body of an 
Army, the ſecond of the three Lines, the Van being the 
firſt, and the Rear or Reſerve the third. 

BATTLE Array 4 Cin Cocł-Figbting] a battle or fight be- 

BATTLE Royal tween three, five or ſeven Cocks, all 
engaged together, ſo that he that ſtands the longeſt gets 
the Ctory. h | | 

To Ba'TTEL, to feed as Cattle do; alſo to grow fat. 

BA“ TTELER | in an Univerſity | a Student that battles or 
goes on Score for his Diet. 

To BAT TTRN [. 4. to fatten, or of batten, Teut. to 
benefit] to welter or roll about in; alſo to fatten or get fleſh. 

A BATTEN * Carpentry] a ſcantling of wooden ſtuff 
from two to four Inches broad, and about an Inch thick. 

BAa'TTER [q. d. matter, or of hatuere, L. to beat] Wa- 
ter, Flour, Eggs, Salt, Spice, & c. mixed together for ma- 
king Pancakes, Cc. | 

To Ba'tTER | battre, F. of batuere, L.] to beat down 
or demoliſh, £547 

BA'TTERING Rams, were uſed by the Ancients before 
the Invention of Gunpowder, for battering the 
Walls of Places beſieged. They were large 
beams of Timber with great Iron Horns like thoſe 
of a Ram at the End, which were flung to a 


Height proportionable to the Wall to be batter'd, fo that 


they could ſwing forward -and backward, which was done 
by the main Strength of a great many Men, 

BATTERY |baterie, F. of batuere, L.] a violent beat- 
ing or ſtriking of any perſon or thing. 


BATTERY | Fortif. | a Place raiſed to plant great Guns 


to play upon the Enemy. 

Ba'TTERY Maſter | in an Army] an Officer whoſe buſi- 
neſs it is to ſee to the raiſing of the Batteries, which Office 
is now ſappreſS'd in England, but is ſtiil kept up elſewhere. 

BaTTERY of a Camp | Milit, Term] à Place where 
Cannon are planted, being commonly ſurrounded with a 
Trench, and Pallizadoes at the bottom, aud with a Parapet 
on the Top, having as many Holes as there are Cannon; 
they have alſo Redoubts on the Wings, or certain Places 
of Arms for covering the Soldiery appointed to defend it. 


Ba TT EMH denfilade Fortif.] a Battery which ſcours or 


ſweeps the whole Length of the Line. 3 
BATTERY en Echarp [ Fortif ] a Battery that plays on 


a Work, obliquely or ſideways. | 


BATTERY de Revers | Fortif, ] a Battery that beats upon 
the back of any Place, called alſo a murdering Battery. 
Fort BATTERY [ Fortif, | is when ſeveral Can- 


Barr RR par ecamerade \ non fire upon the ſame 
Place at one Time. 


Sunk BATTERY £ [ Fortif.] is a Battery, the Platform 


Buried Ba TT ERY S of which is ſunk into the Ground, 
fo that Trenches mult be cut iu the Earth againft the Muz- 
z|&s of the Cannon, to ſerve as Loop-holes to fire out at; 


Ne Battęries are us d to beat down the breaſt- work of a 


* 
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forming right Angles; where what one Bullet ſhakes, the 


terre and Twinante. 


- bf Br tures TRAY Opie bf battles hr 


conſiderable Diſtance from each other, which play athwart 
one another at the ſame time, and upon the” Tame Point 


other beats down. | | 299, | | 

BATTERT en Rownge [Fortif.] a battery uſed to dif- 
mount the Enemy's Canon. | 0 KR 

BATTERY [in Law] an Act that tends to the Breach of 
the Peace of the Realm, by violently ſtriking or beating a 
Man, who may therefore inditt the other Perfon or have his 
Action of Treſpaſs, or Aſſault and Battery. 4 

BatTEURs dEftrade | Milit. Term] Scouts, Horſe ſent 

out. before and on the Wings of an Army two or three 
1 to make a Diſcovery, and give Account to the Ge- 
neral, F. 8. x” 

Ba/ TTING Staff, an Inſtrument uſed to beat Linen, 

BaTTiTU'RaA | in Smithery | the Flakes or Scales of I- 
ron which fly off from it when it is either firſt taken out of 
the Fire, or beaten on an Anvil. 

To Ba'TTL Ex, to take up Victuals, c. in the College 
Book at the Univerſity of Oxford. wh; 

Ba'TTLEMENTS | probably of battle] Indentures or 
Notches on the top of a Wall; Breaſt- work, or other Edi- 
fice in the Form of Embraſuces to be look'd thro* ; alfo 
the Turrets of an Houſe. | 

BATTO“LOGIST [ Þarr3xo@, Gr. ] a vain Babbler 

BatTto'Lo3y of Bartus a pitiful Poet, and 67 , Gr.] 
a needleſs repetition of Words over and ovet; a multiply- 
ing Words unneceſlarily _ | 

BATTOON [ baton, F.] a ſhort thick Stick or Club 5 
alſo a Truncheon or Marſhall's Staff; See Ba ffon. 

BATTU TA UM ie the Motion or beating of the 
Hand or Foot, in beating and directing the Time, Ital, 

BA rs | Old Record] a Boar. | 

BaTus, an Hebrew liquid Meaſure containing ſeventy 
two Sextaries. 

Bav'BEE, a Farthing. 

Bav'cta [with Botanzfts]' the wild Parſnip. 

Baup / | of baude, F. impudent | a lewd Woman, a 

BAawo 5 Procureſs who makes it her Buſineſs to de- 
bauch others for Gain. | 

To BauLk LIxcert. Etym. ] to croſs, to diſappoint. 

A BAULlKk, a Diſappointment. 

. BA'viNs, Bruſh Faggots. . 

BA“ w DIN ESS, Levdneſs, obſcene Diſcourſe or Action. 

BA“ wDRICR, a Cord or Thong for à Bell Clapper; al- 
ſo a Sword Belt; alſo an old faſhioned Jewel. 

BAC WDR, the Employment or Trade of a Bawd. 

Pa'wpy, ſmutty, filthy, lewd ; alſo filthy Words or 


* Diſcourſe, 


To BawrL [probably of balare, L. to bleat as a Sheep] 
to make a great Noiſe or ry. > 

Ba'wREL | with Falconers ] a kind of Hawk, as to Size 
and Shape like a Lanner, but has a longer Body and Tail. 

Ba'wsIN, a Badger. «Wy 

Bay [| byge, Sax. baevye, Du.] an Arm of the Sea that 
comes up into the Land, and ends in a Nook ; alſo a ſmall 
Gulf near ſome Harbour bigger than a Creek, where Ships 
may ride ſafely, Tag | 

Bay [with Fowlers] when a Dog detains a Pheaſant by 
barking till ſhe be ſhor, he is ſaid #0 keep her at Bay, 

Bay [with Architects] a Space left in a Wall for a Gate, 
Door or Window; alſo a round Window, or one made 
Archwiſe. . 

Bay of Foifts | Archit.] the Space betwixt two Beams. 

Bay | in Fortific. ] an Hole in a Parapet to receive the 
Mouth of a Canon. 8 mo 

-Bay levy [ prob. of qaivs, Gr. Aſh-coloured]- a light- 
brown reddiſh Colour in Horſes, &c. | | | 

Bay, a Pond-Head raiſed a great Height, to keep 
in Store of Water for driving the Wheels of an Iron or 
Hammer-Mill. | 

Ba y-Tree [H, Gr.] the Female Laurel. | 


To Bay [| of abbayer, F.] to bark as a Dog, to cry or 
bleat as a Lamb. | 7 


To Bay [ Hunt. Term] uſed of Deer who are ſaid to 
Bay, when having been hard run they turn Mead againſt 
the Hounds, . | 1 : 

BAY ARD [of bap and eard Nature, Tent. ] a Bay Horſe. 

Bay/oneT [| bayonette, F.] a broad Dagger without a 
Guard, with a Tube or Handle to fix on the Eod of a Mus- 
ket, uſed inſtead of a Pike to receive a Charge of Horſe. 


To play d at the Bays, an Exerciſe uſed at Boſton in Lin- 
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into England by the Flemings, who fled hither to avoid the 

en 95 the Duke of 42. about the fifth of 
A Mie ] Market place 6-64 ©, uh 

in Perfta] a - * 

A, ARS [N72 Heb.] the Gum of a black Tree in 
Arabia, about the Size of an Olive Tree, reſembling Wax, 
of a bitter Tafte, bur a ſweet Smell. ; 

Bz, a Prepoſition common to the Teutonic, German, and 
&84ax0n, &c. Diale& ; alſo now to the Engliß. | 
Jo Bs [beon, Sax. ] to exiſt. ka. 461 
Bra'con [ of beacen, of ken, to diſcover and by an Ha- 
pitation, or of beconian, Sax. to ſhew by a Sign a. _ 
Pole ſer upon a riſing Ground near the Sea Coaſts, on whic 
Pitch Barrels are fixed, to be ready to be fired, or cauſe a 
Smoak by Night, in order to give Notice of the Approach 
of an Enemy, or to prevent Shipwrecks, Se. | 
Bra'coxAaGr, Money paid for the maintaining bea- 


Cons. | 

BrAp bead, Sax.] a Prayer; alſo little round balls of 
which necklaces are made. 

BRAD [in Architecture I a round Moulding in the Roman 
and Corinthian Orders, carved in ſhort Emboſſments like 
Beads of Necklaces. As 

BRAD'I Man [zeberman, of bidden, Sax. to pray] 

Brap's 23 Perſons who in a Chantry or Religi- 
ous Houſe (in Popiſh Times) ſaid a certain Set of Prayers 
for Patrons, having an Allowance for performing the ſaid 


Othce. 


BEAD 3 a Catalogue or Lift of thoſe that were 
Bev ROLL wont to be pray'd for in the Church. 


BRAU ROLL, now is uſed to ſignify any long, tedious - 


Liſt, or a confuſed reckoning up many Things together. 

Bx a p-Tree, a certain Shrub bearing white ; hav. 

BRA DLR | byel, Sax. ] a Meſſenger or Apparitor of a 
Court, who ſummons Perſons to appear there; alſo a Pariſh 
Officer who acts under the Churchwarden ; alſo an Officer 
in an Univerſity. 7 

BravLE | of a Foreff] an Officer who makes Garniſh- 
ments for the Courts, as alſo Proclamations there, and exe- 
cutes all the Proceſſes there. | 

BRA DLE {of a Company] an Officer or Meſſenger who 
carries Summons for the Members te meet, c. 

BRA“GLR [ probably of bigle, of bugler, Fr. to low or 
make a Noiſe} a ſort of Hunting Dog that makes a great 
Noiſe and Cry. 

BRAK [Beck, Du.] the Bill of a Bird. 

BREAK [in Architecture] a little Fillet left on the Edge 


of a Larmier, which forms a Canal, and makes a kind of 


Pendant, 


Chin BxaAx [in Architecture] a Moulding the ſame as 
the Quarter round, except that its Situation is inverted. 

BEAKED 
beak or bill of a bird, and when the beak and legs of a 
Fowl are of a different Tincture from the Body, in bla- 
— it is common to ſay beaked and membred, or 
armed. 


Brax [with Falcorers] the upper and crooked Part of 

the bill . an hawk, ] ee | y 
BraAK 2 [of a Ship] that part of it which is with- 
Break Head & out, before the Fore-caſtle, that is faſt- 


ened to the Stem, and ſupported by the main Knee, and 
is the chief Ornament and Grace of che Ship. 


BEA'KER | probably of beker, Du.] the Bill or Nib of 


a Bird; alſo a Drinking-Cup. 
BEA'KING | with Cock-Fighters] a Term uſed of the 


fighting of Cocks with their Bills; or their holding with 


their Bills, and ſtriking or ſpurring with their Heels. 
A BrAr, a Whelk, Puſh or Pimple. 


To BRAIL, to gather Matter as a Sore does. 
BEAM | beam, Sax.] a great Piece of Timber uſed in 


buildings ; alſo the Pole of a Waggon or Coach. 


BEAMs [in a Ship] are thoſe — croſs Timbers, that 


hinder the Sides of the Ship from falling together, and alſo 
bear up the Decks. 5 


BRA [of a Deer's Head] that Part of it that bears the 
Antlers, Royals and Tops. 


1 8 AM beam, Sax, ] a Ray of Light proceeding from | 


un or any other luminous Body. 


BRA Min E I . | F f 
i tag Ke, Or on ary ] ts uſed to expreſs the main Horn 5 


BEAM, a ſort of fiery Meteor in Shape of a Pillar, 


ty a Fiſh, a Sea Monſter reſembling a Pike, a ter- 


y to a Man, whom he ſeizes like a blpod-hound, 


* 


in Heraldry | is a Term uſed to expreſs the 
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called alſo 


other ſuch Husk, bei 


thing; alſo ſuch az carry the dead to burial. 
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and holds him faſt, if he ever tateh& hold; the Teath of 
this Monſter are ſo venomous, that the leaſt Touch is mor- 


tal, except ſome Antidote be apply d immediately. 

er 17 [of a wy ay ſame as Brow-Antler, 
Bram [of an Ancboy] the longeſt Part of an Ancho 
i Shank. by | 1/8 of 

Br a m Compaſſes [with Diallifts ] a wooden or brafs In- 
ſtrument with fliding Sockets, to carry ſeveral ſhifting 
Points for drawing ſeveral Circles with long Radii for large 
Projections, or the Furniture on Wall Di | 


EAM Feathers [with Falconers ] the long Feathers of 


the Wing of a Hawk. | | 

Bram fling | with Architects] the filling up the va- 
cant Space between the Raiſon” and Roof with ſtones or 
bricks laid betwixt the Rafters or the Raiſon, and plaſter d 
on with Loom. | | 

BRAN { bean, Sax. ] an edible Pulſe well known. 

BR AN Caper, a Fruit. | 

BRAN Treſſ, an Herb. 

BRAR | bean, bepa, Sax. ] a wild beaft. 

BRAR | in Hieroglyphicks ] was us'd by the ancient Egyp- 
tians to repreſent a good Proficient, whom Time and La- 
bour has brought to Perfection, becauſe Bears are ſaid to 
come into the World with miſhapen Parts, and that the 
Dams do ſo lick the young, that at laſt the Eyes, Ears, 
and other Members appear. | | 

BEARs are ſaid to ſearch much after Bee Hives; but 
this, as ſome are of Opinion, is not from a Deſire of the 
Honey, ſo much as it is to provoke the Bees to ſting their 
Bodies and let out the corrupt Blood that troubles them. 

BRAR N [ Were, Text. ] a Thing made uſe of to carry a 

BI ER dead Corps upon. | 

To BEAR [ beanan, Sax. ] to carry, to ſupport or hold 
up ; alſo to yield or bring forth; alſo to ſuffer. 

BRARS | in Aſtronomy] two Conſtellations called 'Urſa 
major and minor. 

BRAR“S breech, the Flerb Bank Urſin. 

Brak's Ears, Flowers called Auricula, or vulgarly Ric- 
coluſſes. | 

BRAR's Foot, an Herb called alſo Setterwort. 


To BRAR ¶ in Heraldry ] as one who has a Coat of Arms 


is ſaid to hear in it the ſeveral Charges or Ordinaries, that 
are contained in his Eſcutcheon, as fo bear three Lions 
rampant, = 

To BRAR [ with Gunners ] a Piece of Ordnance is faid to 
come 5 bear, when it lies right with or directly againſt the 
Mar 

To BRAR à good Sail [ Sea Term] is ſaid of a Ship when 


ſhe ſails upright in the Water 


To BRAR Ordnarce, to carry great Guns. 

To BEAR in with the Harbour ¶ Sea Term] uſed when a 
Ship ſails into the Harbour before the Wind, or with the 
Wind large. 

The Ship BEARs [ſpoken as to her Burthen] when ſhe 
having too lean or 'flender a Quarter, ſhe ſinks too dee 
into the Water, her Fraight being light, and fo of conſe- 
quence can carry but a ſmall Burden, 

To BEAR in with Land [Sea Phraſe] is when ſhe is ſail- 
ing towards the Shoar. | 

To BRAR under another Ship's Lee | Sea Phrafe ] is when 
a Ship, which was to the Windward, comes under another 


Ship's Stern, and ſo gives her Wind. 


o BEAR off from Land | Sea Phraſe] is when a Ship 
ws off from it. | | 


o BEAR hp round ¶ Sea Term] is a Direction to let 


the Ship go between her two Sheets, directly before the 
Wind. . 1 


To BEAR [ ſpoken of Places] to be ſituate, as fuch a 
Cape bears off 55 and ſo from ſuch a Cape. 
EAR up the Helm, a Direction to the Steerſman to ler 

the Ship go more at large before the Wind. 

BEAR D, [beap®, Sax] Hair on the Chin, &c. 

To BEAR D Wool, is to cut off the Head and Neck from 
the reſt of the Fleece. | 

BRARD [with 2 the Under-lip of a labiated 
Flower, and in Corn or Graſs that Hair or Briſtle which 
ſerves to defend the Ear, as in Barley. La, oY 

BRARD [of a Horſe] or Under-beard, is the Chuck or 


that Part under the lower Mandible, on the Outſide, and 
above the Chin, which bears the Curb of the Bridle. 


BrAa'kvrp-Hak | with Florifts] as that of a Roſe, or 
hairy on the Edges, 

BEARD ED Creeper, à ſort of Herb. 

BEA'RDLESS 


Bra'ReRrs [of baPan,"84x:] Perſons that carry any 


beapaleay, Sax, ] having no Beaid, 


$ITLITTY 


Siankns ſin 5 Poſts or Brick Walls which are 
trimmed up between 'two Ends of a Piece of Timber to 
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ſhorten its bearing. e 

BR ARRRS po Heraldry) ſce Supporters. 

BRAARKRRS ih a Law Senſe] Perſons that bear down 
or oppreſs others, Maintainers or A bettors. 

BEARING {in Geagraphy and Navigation] the Situation 
of one Place from another, that is, with reſpeC to the De- 
grecs of the Horizon, which by Navigators are divided into 
thirty-two equal Parts called Points of the Compaſs, there- 
fore when they have found what Point of the Compaſs 
will carry them from one Place to another, they call that 
the Bearing of that Place with feſpect to the other. 

BRARING Claws [with Cock- fighters ] the foremoſt Toes 
of a Cock on which he goes, ſo that it they happen to be 


hurt or gravell'd he cannot fight. 


BEARING [Cin Heraldry ] the ſame as Charge, and ſigni- 
fies thoſe things which fill the eſcutcheon, 

BRARN | Beapn, Sax. | a child. 

BRA“s RL, the upper part of the collet of a ring, which 
encompaſſes and faſtens the ſtone. | | 

BrAsT | beftia, L.] a brute creature void of reaſon ; al- 
ſo metaphorically a lewd, filthy, or inhuman man or wo- 
man. 

BEASTHT [with Gameſters] a Game at cards like Loa. 

| Br/asTLINESs [ beftialite, F. beſtialitas, L.] the being 

like a beaſt, beſtiality, | 

BEASTS of Chace ¶ in Foreſt Law] are five; the buck, 
doe, roe, fox and wolf, | 

BREASTs of the Foreſt 2 are five in Number; the bart, 

BEasTs of Venery hind, bare, boay and wolf. 

BEAT and Focus of Warren | Foreft Law] are the Hare, 
Coney; the Pheaſant and Partridge, 

To BRAT [beadan, Sax. | to ſtrike or knock; to bang; 
to overcome or get the better of, either at fighting or play. 

To BEAT or tap [with Hunters] hares or coneys are 
ſaid to beat or tap when they make a Noile at rutting time. 

To BEAT up and down ¶ Hunting Phraſe] is to run firſt 
one way, and then another, | 

To BEAT an Alarm | Military Phraſe] is to give notice 
by beat of drum of ſome ſudden danger, that the foldiers 
may be all in readinefs. 

To BEAT to arms | Milit, Phraſe] is to beat a drum for 
foldiers that are diſpers'd to repair to their arms. 

To BEAT à Charge Milit. Phraſe ] a beat of drum that 
is a ſignal to charge or fall upon the enemy. 

To BEAT a March [ Military Term] is to beat a drum to 
give notice to the ſoldiers actually to move. 

To BEAT a Parley | Military Term] a ſignal to demand 
a conference with the enemy. ION 

To BEAT a Retreat [ Military Phraſe ] is a ſignal to draw 
off or retreat fiom the enemy. 

To BEAT the General | Military Phraſe] is to give notice 
to the forces that they are to march. POT 

To BEAT the Reveille | Milit. Phraſe] to give leave to 
come out of quarters at break of day. 


To BEAT the Tat-too | Milit. Phraſe] to order all to re- 


pair to their quarters. | 
To BE AT the Tyoop | Milit, Phraſe] is to order the ſoldie- 
ry to repair to their colours. RED 
To BEAT upon the Hand [with Horſemen | is when a horſe 
toſſes up his noſe, and ſhakes it all of a ſudden to avoid 
the ſubjeCtion of the bridle, 


To BEAT the duſt [with Horſemen] is when a horſe at 


each time or motion does not take in way or ground enough 
with his fore-legs, | 
BRATERS | with Printers] Ink-balls, with which they 


beat the letters in the chace or form. 


BEATI'FICAL making happy or bleſſed ; alſo be- 
BrATI'FICK longing to the bleſſed. 
BEATIFICA'TION, a making or rendering happy or 
bleſſed, E. of L. ITE, 5 
BrATIFICATION [with Romani t.] the act whereby 
the Pope declares a perſon to be bleſſed after his death. 
To a [ beatificare, L.] to make bleſſed; to 
To BEA'TiIryY inroll among the bleſſed. 
BEATTLLE3 in Cookery] Tit or tid-bits, ſuch as cocks- 
combs, gooſe-giblets, ghizzards, livers, &c. to be put into 
pies and pottages. | 85 


BeAT1'F1c 8 [ beatificus, L. of beatus and facio, L.] 


BREACTINd in the Flanks | with Husbandmen] a diſtem- 


per incident to black cattle. 1 
BAT TIxupR | beatitnds, L. ] bleſſedneſs, happineſs, 


_ bli6, ; bliſsfulneſß. | 

Bars [in a Watch or ciel! ure the ſtrokes made by 

tte fangs or palates of the balance ſpindle, or of the pads 
in a royal pendulum, 3 1 
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-Brau-PLEADER [Law Term} a writ which lies where 
the ſheriff or bailiff in his court takes a fine either of the 
— defendant, that he may not plead fairly or to 

Wt monde, the fair Sex, x | 

Beauv'/trRtoOUs e [C of beau, F. and Full, 345] hand- 

BRAU“ TTEUI : ſome, comely, fair, OY 

BRAU “/ TITULIN Ess, handſomnets, &. |; 

To Brau'Tiry | of beauté, F. and foo or facio, L. ] to 
render beautiful, to ſet off; to adorn, to ſer out, to grace. 

Brau'ty [| beante, F.] comelineſs, handſonineſs ; alfo 
delicacy, curiouſneſs ; alſo pleaſantneſʒ; alſo excellency. 

BRAU TY. with ArebiteBs| is that agreeable form and 
rag appearance, that a building repreſents to the eye of 
the beholder. | 1 

A BRAU “TY [Lune beauté F.] a very beautiful, fair, 
eomely, charming woman, Ec. $39 

Bra'vy, ſee Bevy. 

BzxcaBu'NGA, the herb Sea-purſlain or Brooklime, T. 

To Brca'im | probably of be and kalm, Du. ] to 
render calm, to appeaſe. | 

To B=ca'lM hen Term] uſed by ſailors when any 
thing keeps the wind oft a ſhip, but eſpecially when the 
ſhore does ſo. Alſo one ſhip is ſaid to becalm another, 
when ſhe comes up with her on the weather: ſide. 

Brca'iLMED [with Sailors] a term uſed when the wa- 
ter is ſo very ſmooth, that the ſhip has ſcarce any motion, 
or at beſt bur a very flow one. 

Brccari'co [A. d. the fig-cater] a bird like a wheat- 
ear, or a kind of Ortolan, Span. 

Be'ccHicks [| probably of Þir{w, Gr. to cough] medi- 
cines proper for caſing or curing a cough. 

Beck, a ſmall river or brook, 

Beck [ Becn, Sax. ] a nod or ſign made by the motion 
of the head. 

To BECK ON [of becennan or beacnian, Sax. ] to make 
ſigns by the motion of the finger, head, Ec. 

BrcL1'eeinG [ of be clyppan, Sax, | embracing, encom- 
paſſing, ſurrounding, Ec. \ | 

To BEco'ME [of be S cYeman, Sax. to pleaſe, or be» 
quemen, Text. | to befit, to adorn ; allo to be made or done. 

Brco'MINGNEss [of cpeman, Sax. to pleaſe ] decen- 
cy, ſuitableneſo either of drefs, geſture or manners. 

BRD [ Bev, Sax,] a Conveniency to lie or reſt on. 

BRD mouldings | with Architects] the Members of a 
Corniſh that are placed below the coronet or crown. 

Bev [with Gardeners] a piece of made ground raiſed 
above the level of the reſt, 

BED [with Maſons] a courſe or range of ſtones. 

Bev of Minerals [certain Strata or thickneſſes of them 

diſpoſed over cach other. 
ED [of a Mill] the nether milſtone. 

BED-RIDDEN, a term uſed of a perſon, who is ſo 
weak, by old age or ſickneſs, as not to be able to riſe from 
the bed. 4 ; | 

Brp of a mortar [with Gunners] is a ſolid piece of 
oak in the form of a parallelopepid, hollow'd a little in 
the middle to receive the — and half the Trunnions. 

BRD of a Gun [with Gunners ] a piece of a plank, laid 


within the cheeks of a carriage upon the middle Tranſum, 


for the gun to reſt on. 
BED of ſnakes, a knot of young ones, 
To BED with a perſon, is to lie together in the ſame bed; 
ſaid of new married perſons the firſt night of marriage. | 
To BRD | with Hunters | a term made uſe of concern- 
ing a roe, when ſhe lodges in a particular place. I 
To BEba'GGLE | of beteagan, bar. T to dip or dirty 
the bottom or skirts of a garment. 


To BEDA“s H [ probably of daſh, Du. a blow or ſtroke, 


or UN, Heb. to thrcſh] to daſh or wet by beating water, 
Ec. on one. 


BED ALE 2 a friendly appointment, or the meeting of 
BID ALE neighbours at the houſe of a bridegroom 
or biide, or other poor people, to eat, drink and be merry, 


by a contribution made by the gueſts. 


BER / DDERR "OM 4 
3 [the nether ſtone of an oil - mill. 


BED KA DED { of be and dead, Sax. ] made dead, ha- 


ving the force taken away. 


To BRDR “WM [of be and veapian, Sax. I to wet or ſprinkle | 
Bxp x-bouſe [of Beve, Sax. a prayer] an hoſpital or 
alms-houſe for Bede's people or poor people, who were 10 
— beuetaQors. ay ee 1 1 
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nl Jrel of birven Sax. to bid or ſummons] « 
Perl —— cryer or apparitor. 

h jurifdiftion or 

1 e Bethlebem, an hoſpital in Mor- 

A Bn 'DLAMITS 8 feld for mad Folks] a perſon WhO 
is mad or di | | 

/pp'p [of ®Poppan, Sax. ] beſprinkled, diſtin- 

11 8 * 2 with round Spots f 3 "OR 


To Bxpu'nc [of be and vingan, Sax. ] to dawb or 


foul with dung. * 
To Bzpu'sT 
bedawb with duſt. 

Bax [ of by, Sax. 
x name, denotes a habitation, as Applebee, &c. 

A Bx* [ Beo, Sax.] an inſe& well known. 

Bx Es [ Hieroglypbically ] repreſent a kingdom or ſubjełts 
obedient to their lawful Soveraign. For they have amongſt 
them a moſt ingenious commonwealth, and a good om 
ment; for they are all obedient to their King, and never 
revolt from his authority. They ſubmit to his ſntence, 
obey his commands, follow his motions and condiKt. 

- A ken [ Bece, Sax. ] a beech-tree. 

Bs x [of bevf, F. bovis, I..] was firſt ordered to be ſold 
by weight in the reign of King Henry VIII, in the þ ton 
2933, at a half. penny per pound, and mutten at three 

arthings. 

A alamods ¶ in Cookery] beef well beaten, larded 
and ſtew d with lemon, pepper, muſhrooms, white wine, c. 

Br rn [ of beon, Sax. to be] as had been, 

BRERR | bene, Sax. ] a drink well known. 

BEER [| with Weavers | 
gether out of the trough, all the length of the trough. 

Brxr's0M beym, 8ax.] a broom to ſweep with. 

Brtr'sTINGS e [of byYinr, Sax. ] the firſt milk of a 

Bk E/'ASTINGS cow after calving. 

BzxrrT [beta, L. ] a garden-herb. 

BRE TLR [ bitel, Sax. ] an inſect. 

BRERTIE [byvel, Sax. ] a wooden inſtrument uſed for 
driving piles, ſtakes, wedges, &c. | 
BRFTTE [for Military Uſes] a great ſledge or hammer 
for driving down of paliſadoes, or for othet uſes in Forti- 


[of be and vurv, Ser.] to ſprinkle of 


fication. 
BRRT Raves 2 [a ſort of red beets whoſe roots are 
Bx RT Radifbes \ uſed in Sallets and r diſhes. 
"To Brra'l n, to fall out. 


[ beFeolan, Sax. ] to ha , 
To Bxroo'r [of be and 01 EL or folle, F.] to 
make a fool of; alſo to call fool. 
BRFO“R R be rohan, Sax. ] on the fore-part, Sc. 
my BeFovu'L [beyolan, Sax,] to make foul, to dawb, 
to dirty, | 
To Bx [beggeren, Tent.] to ask, to crave with en- 


o BRGO AH“ [beged dan, Sax. ] to generate, to produce. 

BRCOOAR 

bag, becauſe of their putting the vi 
$] he or ſhe that begs for alms, 


0 BEO I'N (azinnan, Sax, beginnen, Text.) to make a 
pinning. 5 
- Br'GLERBEG Li. e. Lord of Twrks) the chief governour 
of a Turkiß province, who has the command of the Baſſa's, 
Sanjacks, and other inferior officers. 
o BOI RT [of be and 3ynvan, Sax. ] to gird about. 
To BxcrEA'sE [of be and graifſer, F.] te dawb or 
ſmear with greaſe. | | 
To BREGRTME [of begrimen, Tewt.] to dawb or ſinear 
with grime, as the black of a porridge-pot, chimney, &c. 
To BxGu1'LE [probably of begalian, Sax. to bewitch] 
to deceive, cheat or couzen. RY 


given them in 


BeGvu1'Nes [of St. Begga] an order of Religious Wo- 


men, who without any vow or obligatory profeſſion 
agreed to live together in charity and devotion. 
BrnaA'Le [of be and hal x, Sax.] part, ſide, intereſt. 
o BEHA'y E [of be and habban, Sax. ] to carry or de- 
mean one's ſelf, ts 0 
BEHA/viouR [of be and habban, Sax. ] carBage or 
demeanour, either as to perſon or manners. pf. 
To Bzyra'p [beheapvian, Sax. ] to cut off the head. 


BxRHRA “DING [of beheaxvian, Jax.] was firſt uſed in 
Eng land, in the year 1072, in the time of William the Con- 
queror, Waltheof Earl of Huntington being the firſt noble- 


* may that was beheaded here. 5 

| 3 Lp [of behealvian, 8ax,] looked upon, or did 

„ BY'unory Tyra, Heb Ja 1 "creatw 
HEMO | +: wonderful creature 

. Qeſerib'd in the Re 

Whale, others for the her- horte. 
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of a beadle. * 


a dwelling · place] added to the end of | 


19 ends of yarn, running all to- 


F of beggeren, or for baggar of 
0 


book of Fob, which ſome take for the tin for caſting bels. 6X 8 
e ROE ooo, RTE a. Dat BY * pear call d alſo gourd pear. +7 1 
VF 


| BE 
B p E | * pot of eith a 9 
Boy hn$ Loney] the mer of ejee auf or whine 74- 


Beur'sTs [of be and bye, Sax. 


? 


a com 


on the 


Bx#t'ND [ of be and hinvan, Sax ] backwards, 

To Bxyo'LD ealvan, &4#.] to look upon. l 

BEHOLDEN T of be and healvan, Sas. to hold, 9. d. 

Bxno'LbingG S holding of another] under an obli- 
gation to a perfon for favours beſtow'd. = 


: SUSIE [of behopan, 8ax.] bounden duty, obliga- 
ti c. 932 | ; 
| To Betxoo'vs, to become, to be the dut 


a + 
BEHo00'VABL of of behoyan, Sax. and able] becoming, 
BEHroo'FFUL to be done as a duty; alſo profita- 

ble, uſeful. | 


Bx'1nG [in Metapbyſicks] is diſtinguiſhed into Complex 
or Incomplex, Rational or Real, Aﬀual or Potential. 

A Poſitive BRING, is that which has a real exiſtence in 
the cauſe of nature. 

A Negative BRING, deſtroys this exiſtence, and if it de- 
ſtroys it abſolutely, it is a perfect Negative Being. 

A Privative BR IN, is that which only prevents its be- 
ing in a ſubje&, which was capable to receive it. 

A Rational BRING [in Metapbyſicks ] is the mere product 
of reaſon, and has no exiſtence, but in the mind in Idea; 
and ceaſes to be, when it is not thought upon. 

A Real BRING (in Metaphyſicks] is a Being that is not 
produced by the ſtrength of imagination or fancy; but has 
a real exiſtence in nature before any thought or conception 
of the mind. | 

An Actual BRING [in Metaphyſicks] is fuch a Being that 
actually does exift in the order of nature, whether it de- 
pends upon any cauſe in order to produce it, as an Infant ; 
or whether it be before all cauſe, as God. 

A Potential BRING [ih Metaphyſicks ) is a Being that may 
be produced by the power of ſome agent, 
o BELA'BOUR Fof be and Iaborare, L.] to beat or 
bang ſoundly. 

BrLa'ccep, left behind. n 

To BRLAM [probably of lamin, Du. to make lame] 
to beat or bang ſoundly. 

Bera'NDt 2 a kind of ſea veſſel having fails and 

BRLATNDRE tackle like a hoy ; but broader and 
flatter, ſeldom above 24 tun, and are uſed to carry mer- 
chants goods, F. 

BERLA“T ED [ of be and lave, Sax.] late in time. 

To BxLa'y [of belæ pan, Sax. to betray, or of be and 
lay] to way-lay or lay wait for. 

To BETA [of be and lay] to faſten any running rope 
ſo, that when it is haled it cannot run out again. 

To BEICH [balczran, 8ax.] to break wind upwards, 
to caſt forth with violence. 

BEL DAM [of belle fine and dame, a lady, F.] a fine la- 
dy; but it is now uſed ironically for an old woman, either 
Ugo decrepit or ill behaved. | 

o BRLEHAGUER [belegeren, Du] to lay fiege to a 
town. | 

BxLBaA'/GUtRES, beſieged, afflicted, oppreſſed, as be- 
leaguered with poverty or ſickneſs. | | 

BELE/MNITES [of AO, Gr. a dart] the arrow-head or 

finger ſtone, a kind of ſtone of 4 whitiſh and ſometimes a 
vol colour, ſo named becauſe of its reſemblance to the 
point of an arrow. > "3 

BeLEMNot'DEs [of piazuror a dart, and dd ſhape] 
a bone fixed in the baſis of the skull, the ſame as Styloides. 
BN TLFRx either of beuffroy, F. a watch-tower, or bell, 
Sax, and ferre, L. to bear] that part of a ſteeple in which 
the bells hang. | 5 | 

Be/LG x, the inhabitants of Belgium or the Lom Coun- 

tries, | | 5 
BRL, the name of the ancient inhabitants of that 
part of England now call'd Somerſetfire and Miliſpire, ſo na- 
med, becauſe they came thither originally out of Ga#is 


Belgica. 
BR“LOIAN 5 pertaining to Belgia or the Low Coun- 
Be/LG1cK tries. ET 6 


Bz'Lo1UM, the Low Countries, the ſeventeen United 
Provinces of the Netherlands. + 06 1 
BAEII veulus Ii. e. Belus's eye] a kind. of precious ſtone 
that reſembles an eye, 2 | 

BEL, ſee Baal, * , , 1.4 

BLI flowers [with 'Plorifts) a — flower, of which 
there are ſeveral forts called alſo Blew- bells. 
Bil wetal, a metal made by a mixture of copper and 
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Yair lor bell, bellan, Ae to ral 4 muſtcal inflru- 
ment or loud 


ſanding veſſel of metal, well known. 
1 aſfſe, F.] a pleaſant ſituation. 
BAITLIAT CITY  [bellacitas, L.] warlikeneG. © 
BuxTIA DON A [with Bean ft] deadly Night- hade, L. 
 BpLLico'ss [becaſut, L. I valiant in arms, warlike. 
BRLITFYRROUs (bellifer, L.] that bringeth war. 
BeitiorroUs [belliger, L.] making or waging war. 
_ To BRLIIIORRATER [belligeratum, 


wicked, vain, light, unprofitable ; alſo the devil. 
Bz11ne deln Sax.] credit. 


To BRLIE VR [zeleayan, Sax. ] to give credit to. 


BRTIITTrOTr ENT [bellipotens, L.] mighty or potent in 


War | | 
BeLLE/ROPHON, The tell us that the winged 
horſe Pegaſus carried Bellerophon, and that he ſlew the Chi- 
mara of Ami ſodarus. Now the Chimara, according to the 
common notion, had the fore-parts of a lion, the hinder- 


parts of a dragon, and the middle 2 like thoſe of a 


goat, The truth of the fable is, Bellerophon was an inhabi- 
tant of Phrygia, by birth a Corinthian, a man of proweſs, 
who having built a long ſhip, ravaged the countries that 
lay near the ſea. And the ſhip's name was Pegaſus. And 
beſides, King Amiſodarus dwelt at the river Xanthus, near 
to which there was a very high mountain, call'd Telmeſſus, 
at the fore-part of which there were two aſcents of the city 
of the Xanthians, but the third was backwards from Caria 
and all the reſt of it was very ſteep, In the middle of 
which there was a great chaſm of the earth, from whence 
fire iſſued. Behind this mountain there was alſo another, 
call'd Chimera, the aſcent of which on the fore-part, as 
thoſe that live near it report, was inhabited by a lion, and 
the hinder- part by a dragon, who uſed to be very miſchie- 
vous to the ſhepherds and fellers of timber, And Bellero- 
phon coming to that place, ſet the woody mountain on fire, 
ſo Telmeſſus being burnt, the beaft periſhed. And thence 
the neighbouring inhabitants relared, that Bellerophon co- 
ming thither with his Pegaſus, ſlew the Chimera of Amiſo- 
darus, from which event the fable took its riſe. 
Be't 11s [Botany] the white daiſey, L. 
Be'LLITUDE [bellituds, L.] fairneſs, fineneſs. 
Brtto'na {with the Romani] the God of war, E. 
BELLo's R [belloſus, L.] warlike, Ec. | 
To Br'/LLow [bellan, Sax.] to make a noiſe as bulls, 
oxen and cows do. | | 
Be'LLows [bley's, belg, 7. e. blaſt bag] a machine 
for blowing; ſome alſo ſay the hart-bellows. 
BELLs, are proclaimers of joyful ſolemnities, and are 
commonly affixed to Churches, where, beſides their uſe 
for the ſervice God, by calling people to it, they are by 
ſome ſuppos d to have a virtue to diſpel ſtorms and tem- 
peſts which ſome attribute to their breaking the air by 
their ſound ; but others will have it to be inherent to their 


being bleſſed, They were firſt ordained to call people to- 


gether in the TW. 603, h 
BLIS [bell, Sax.] the firſt harmonious ring of bells 
that was completed in England was at Creyland abbey ; 
for Turketule, abbot of that place, having cauſed a bell of 
— 1 — largeneſs to be made, which he called Gnthlac; 
Egel ſucceeding him, did about the year 976. add two 
large ones, called Bartbolomeey and Bertelin, and alſo two 
mean ones, call'd Twrketwule and Tolwin, and alſo two little 
ones call'd Pega and Bega, being ſeven, which being made 
of proportionable fizes, made together a moſt delightful 
harmony not to be equall'd in the whole kingdom. 
* LUYNE [belluinus, L.] of or pertaining to beaſts, 
deaſtlike. | | 
| 3 86, the ſtate of ons, 3 | 1 | 
ELLUM |1in a Law Senſe] an old cuſtomary wa * 
al by arms, a combat or ac . Fe 5 Ty 
of the body that con- 


BTT [bzlig, Sax.] that 

tains the guts, bladder, liver, Sc. belly is alſo uſed of in- 

animate things, as belly of a bottle, lute, Se. 
in Horſes] is the fretting of that 


os 2 etti 
with the fore-girt ; alſo t pain i 's bell 
— by ontowgy a grea 2010.40 LHEIER y 
Bui v bound [in Cattle} a diſeaſdG. 
BELL y nber, food, vidtuals, meat and drink. 


* LLY , an Epicure, a gluttonous or lururious 


To BxLLy 


to firut, to jut or put forth th 
To BRII V on? 83 En 


may, $2'LOMancy [Biauarrda, of gi a dan and l- Bas. 


* 
29 


J form] two ſmall bones iffuing 


] to make or 
"_ | 
='LL1NnG [Hunting Term] ſpoken of a roe, when ſhe 
makes a noiſe, at n | | | 
BxI IAT I of 173 and JP) he profited, Heb.] 


Bend in breadth, but extending 


ral Practice in Exgland 


out 


ry dna) id of ng or c fam 

Bxt.oxor'dss boi r needle and*&- 
temple 

are like needles. K Fe gs: 
To Brio'ng ngen, Tent.] to appertain. 


'Bxto'vep [of be and lofian, 8ax, to love) loved by 
or dear to another, | ** 


BätsWA“OGO ER, a bully, a ſwaygering fellow, a hec- 


toring blade. Wo, ; 
BgLT [bele, S.] a girt to hang a ſword in; alfo a 

diſtemper in ſheep. | 
BeLTs [in 4 ] two girdles or faſcia, obſerved 


in the body of the planet Fupiter. | 
BELVIDER® Ii. e. pleaſant to behold] the name of a 
palace in Rome belonging to the Pope, L. 
BnLvipekn [Botany] the herb Broom-toad flax, L. 
BxLvu'Lcum [of a dart, and 7 to draw, Gr.] an 
inſtrument to draw out the head of an arrow fm a wound. 
To BzLy' [bele&gan, Sax. ] to ſpeak fallcly of, | 
Ts Bxm1'k = [of be and moper, Du.] td dag or be- 
foul with mire. | | — 92 
To BRM O“ au k bemenan, Sax. ] to make moan or 


lament. * | 
BRN c the fruit of a tree reſembling the tamarisk, 
about the ſize of a filberd: which perfumers 


1:33:00 
bruiſe to get an oil out of; this oil, tho* not very ſweet of 
it ſelf, is apt to receive any kind of ſcent, _* | 

A BRNCH [bence, Sax.] a ſeat to fir on, 
BNE EA [of bence] a lawyer of the firſt rank in the 
inns of court. a 

To BEN D [benvan, Sax.] to bow or crook, to ſtretch 
out; to yield or ſtoop. | 


To BERND the cable is the anchor [82a Phraſe] is to make 


* 


it faſt or ſure it to the ring of the anchor with ropes. 


To BERND #900 cables [Sea Language] is to tie them toge- 
ther, and ſo to make their own ends faſt upon themſelvcs. 
To BEND the main ſail [with Mariners] is to make it fat . 
to the yard in its 2 r place. | + 

Bar [in Hera 750 is one of the ten honourable or di- 
addition, it is always ſuppos d to be the Bend 


naries, which contains a third part of the field 

when charged, and a fifth when plain. When N 

it is expreſs'd in blazening Bend, without any N N 
Dexter : Tho the word Dexter is generally ex- 

preſs'd to prevent miſtakes ; becauſe there is alſo a Bend Si- 
ni ſter, this Bend Dexter is formed by two lines drawn fr om 


the upper part of the ſhield on the right hand, to the 


lower part on the left diagonally or athwart It is ſi p 
pos d to repreſent a ſhoulder-belt or ſcarf, worn over t he 
ſhoulder. | Os 0 1 

BRN D Sinifler [in Heraldry] is like the ſor- 
mer, only that it comes from the left ſide of 
the ſhield to the right, as the Dexter does 
from the right to the left, as in the figure. 

In BEND (in Blazomy] is a term us'd when — 
any thing borne in coat-armour is placed obliquely, cu 
athwart, from the upper corner to the oppoſite lower, 28 
the Bend lies. | | 3a ol 

Per BEND [in Blazonry] or Party per Bend ſignifies being 

arted from the upper corner to the oppoſite lower by a 
iagonal line, and pey Bend without any addition ſignifies 
the ſame. | 

BEN D voided [in 8 is when two trait lines dra wu 
2 the Bend, run nearly parallel to the outward edges 
BN DABL E [of bendan, Sax.] that may be bended. 

BRN DLETS [in Heraldry] are the half of a | 
the whole 
length. Theſe the French call Cotiſes, ſee the 
figure annex d. : 

Pug E the Wr x oben of 
e ſide, to ſet the feet on in climbing up, &. BY 
Bz'xpy [in Blazonry| ſignifies.the field divided into 3, 

6, or more parts diagonally, or .as is faid above in the 

Bend, and varying in Metal and Colour. It is the gene- 

to make an even number; but in 

other countries, they do not regard whether the numbes 


BAN DWITrE, an Herb. 


BEN ZA “TED [ef be and neax, Sax. ſcarce, ſeanty] '® 
ſhip is ſaid to be benen ud, pt > bag aer does not LEW 
— N 2 „ Pa. 


—_— ; P59 3, 165 onen 3 14 l 17 58 "OM 
BAR RA TTH [beneo)f, Sar] under, below, „ 
BRAD Trin Es, an order of Monks | | 
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| Bun nbi c Tron, bleſſing; eſpecially that given by pt- | 


rents to children, 


Brxtzra'cToR, à doer of gaod offices; a patron. 

BnxNEFA'CTR EsS, , female benefattor. | x 

BN RTATCTURA fauna, L. er 5 

Bx'NRTICR [ L.] originally was uſed to ſig- 
nify funds given to folders as 4 reward for their ſervices ; 
but in time it pr into the church, and ied funds 
given for the ſubſiſtence of the clergy ; a church-livirig, 


hether a dignity or not. 2 | 
| Ban Bobs ne # [beneficentia, L.] the doing * neg 
offices, a delight in doing good to others, kindneſs, - 


lity. 1 
— BRNAHFTIcESs, are ſuch where the Parſons are 
only obliged to read prayers, Oc. hy | 
| Sacerdotal Bx N EHI Rs, are ſuch where they are char- 
with the cure of ſouls, Sc. 

Brnx'e1cENCE [ſay the Moralifts) is the higheſt and 
moſt illuſtrious ſtrain of humanity, when a man out of a 

re inclination that ariſes either from a native 2 

of ſoul, or from piry and compaſſion to a perſon in diſtreſs, 

is at ſome pains or — in beſtowing freely upon ano- 

ther what may relieve his —— promote his advan- 

tage. The virtue that anſwers to Benefice in the giver is 
titude in the receiver, ; 

© Benee1'claL [beneficialis, L.] that yields benefit, ad- 

vantageous, profitable. 7 

BrexeFl'claky [beneficiarins, L.] a perſon who is ob- 
liged or benefited by one, a penſioner. 

BRNETI/ C10 primo eccleflaſtico babendo, a writ directed 
from the king to the Lord Chancellor or Lord Keeper, ro 
beſtow the benefice that ſhall firſt fall in the King's 
gift, being either above or unde, ſuch a value upon a par- 
ticular perſon. % 

BEN Cedendarum Aﬀionis [Civil Law] is the 
right which one ſurety hath who is ſued for the whole debt, 
to force the creditor to aſſign over his action to the reſt of 
or ſureties, or elſe he ſhall not force that one to pay the 
debt, L. | 1 

BENEF ICI Diviſionis [Civil Lau] is a right by 


which the creditor ſhall ve forced by way of exception to ſue 


each ſurety for their ſhare and proportion, eſpecially when 
the reſt of the ſureties are under the juriſdiction of the ſame 
judge, and are able to pay, L. | 

BENRFICiUM Ordinis & Excuſſionis [Civil Law] a right 
by which the ſurety can, by way of exception, force ghe 
creditor to force the principal debtor before he ſhall 
recover againſt him as the ſurety ; except the ſurety was 


given judicially in a cauſe depending. . 

j BENEFLT [beneficium, L.] kindneſs, advantage, profit, 
avour. © 
BENEFIT of the Clergy, a privilege that was formerl 
peculiar to clerks, but in after-times made common alſo 
to lay-men, who were convicted of certain crimes, and e- 
ſpecially of manſlaughter, The mode of this privilege was 
thus: The ordinary gives the priſoner at the bar a Latin 
book in a black Gothick character, and puts him to read a 
verſe or two. And if the ordinary, who ſtands by, ſays, 
legit ut gericus, i. e. he reads like a clergyman or ſcholar, 
by 1 only burnt in the hand, otherwiſe he muſt ſuf 

death. 5 
BENE'MPT, named, bequeathed, Spencer. 
BEN EBPLA'ciTY [beneplacitum, L.] well-pleaſing. 
BRENR/RTH [Law Term] a ſervice which anciently the 


a. 


tenant render'd to his lord with his plough and cart. b 
BENE VOLIENCE bene volentia, L.] -will, fa- 
BENEVOLIENTNESS & vour; that kind of love that 


diſpoſes one man to confer a kindneſs upon another. A vo- 
— gratuity ; or a preſent given by ſubje&s to their So- 
rain,” © | a 
BENR“VOL ENT [benevolens, L.] 
n will, N le- kind; friendly, affectionate. 
ENEVOLENT Planets [Afro ſuch as afford a fa- 
vourable influence; as Fupiter — . 1 8 
BENREV OLENTIA egit babenda, the form in ancient 
fines and ſubmiſſions to purchaſe the King pardon and 
favour-in order to be — to eſtate, title or office. 
Bn NGAL [of Bengala in the Eaſt Indies] a ſort of filk, &. 
Br'NJamiN [Bexjoin, F.] a gum or juice of 
2 Nzoix 8 the herb Laſer-wort, growing in Africa; 
t as others ſay the product of ant Lew tvs A 
much in ule with petfumers and making ſweet bags. 


- 4 
| * 
| | 


well-willing, bearing 


that kias no irregular epn r or dreadful ſymptotns 1 
as are a ble 1 25 0 4 $ * 
Bauten x g [benignitas, L.] ſweetneſi of diſpoſition, 
BRNIONASS N kindneſs, courteſy. 1 
BANIOnT AR [of be © nihre, gar.] overtaken by the 
„ FEET Bipted. ng 
2 . 91. IT 
BRN T h gat] prone; inclined to ved up- 
on ; alſo bowed, crooked. © | 3 * 
T's Banw'xs 3 (Þ<ifman, 84] to render nimb. | 
Brxnu'MMEDNEss, a being benummed. 2 
Bz/oRN [Beopn, Sax. a Prince or other chief man] it is 


A 17 word, and from it proceeds Beornred chief in c- 
ſet, | 


Beornnod a princely mind. | 
Brp1'sT [ot be and piſſer, Dan.] wetted with piſs. 
To BR RATRH [of be and cqepan, Sax. to lay] to 

give or leave by laſt will or teltament ; ot by word of 
mouth only, 
BEQUEA'/THMENT, a legacy. 
Brovue'sT. [in Law] a legacy. . 
BE RBERIS [with Boas fi the Barberry- tree. . 
BRRCATRIA 7 [in Old Writings] a ſheep- fold, ſheep- 
. BxRCEB/RIA I pen or any fort of intloſure for keep- 


cep. | 8 
e BERN AVR [bepea pan, Sax.] to deprive or rob one 
of a thing; to take from one. ö 
BERBA'VEMExT A deprivation, or being bereav d or 
wo” of any thing. 
E 


RG) [of zv; G. with the ancient Phryei ant mie, 
Boks accordin o Mr. Baxter] ſignifies a caſtle of 
BURG a city or A mountain tortified with a caſtle, 3 
By RO city, any place of habitation, a ſeat 


BrkrE/NICEs hair [Aſtron.] a conſtellation call'd cn 
Berenices in the northern hemiſphere conſiſting of ſtars near 
the lion's tail. | 

BE/RGAMOT, a ſort of eſſence drawn from a fruit pro- 
duced by ingraffing the lemon-rree on a Bergamot-pear 

BrKGHMOTH# [of ben a mountain and mode a meet- 
7 Sax. a court vulgarly call'd Barmote held on a 
hill for deciding — 4 betwixt the DerbyPive miners, 

BR RIA ( [Old L Records] a flat, wide plain or heath; 

BR R RA 0 and from hence ſeveral large Meadows or 
open Grounds are ſtill called Beries or Berifields. Hence 
the terminations of many Names, as Thornbery or Bury. 

BR RLIN, a fort of travelling carriage, chair, chariot, 
Ec. ſuch as is uſed in Berlin in Fruſpa 

BRRM [in Forti cation] is a ſmall Space of ground four 
or five foot wide left without, between the foot of the 
rampart. and fide of the moat, to receive the earth that 
rolls down from thence, and to hinder it from fall ng into 
the Moat, the ſame as Foreland, pas de Soiris, Relais, and 
Ba RNARO s Ollege [in Oxford] a College rebuilt by Sir 
Thomas White, Citizen of London, afterwards named St, 
Fobn the Baptiſts, © 
BRRNARKDñIN ERS fof Bernard a Ciftertian Monk] u cer- 
tain religious order among the Romans, „le | 

Br'kRy [by Botani 11 is defined to be a ſmall fruit, 
containing one or more Seeds, in a ſoft Pulp, as in the El- 
der, Holly, Ec. . Wu 
BERR, the ſame as Borough. 
-BE'RITHATCH, Litter for Horſes, 

BRRRTYIN-Head, a threſhing floor. 
BR RSA [(O. Rec.] a limit, bound, or compaſs. 

BRRSATRR [O. Rec.] to ſhoot, Tet. | 
BxRSA “TRIX [prob. q. d. Ferſatrix] one who rocks young 
children in the cradle, O. Record. {+ ＋ 

BERSELR “TTA [OH Rer.] a hound, or hunting - dog. 

BERTH : [with Mariners] convenient ſea-room to moor 


* 


BIRTR a ſhip, that it may ride ſafely at anchor. 
Bree [Scotch Law] a Privilege that a Man 
Be'xvinszcx $ ſhall not be hanged for ficaling a 


ſheep or calf that he can avay in a fack.. 

| 1 [bapton, Sas. a great Farm, alſu a gre 
_ Sagte nt, fatmers or tenants of Bertont. 5 8 
Bz ATYIx d 4 ftp { Sea language] the raiſing up of 
Ba RWI“ CA [Doojus-day-book] a villa .* 4 
Bap fang, mie in the rath century, who F- 
firmed that all human Souls were created in che 
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B B 
Bus with the Romans] the weight of 8 outices, 
Bxss1s | Tong 3 - the as on _—_ 3 alſo — A 
long meaſure the $t an acre, divided into 12 parts, L. 
kKSsAILR [of 2 F. one's grandfather's grand- 
father] a writ for an heir, whoſe grandfather dying poſ- 
ſeſſed of lands or - tenements in fee-ſimple, a 
abates and-enters upon the premiſes, to keep out the ſaid heir. 
Bx'sANTSs | Ae Byzantium, L &. Con ftantinople, 
BRsANTI NES where coined ] an ancient gold 
coin, of long time out of uſe, and the value. unknown. — 
BrscA { Old Lat. Rec.] a ſpade or ſhovel, as una beſca 
terra, i, e. a piece of land turned up with a ſpade, L. 
To Bxsxx'/cn {yecan or geyecan, Sax, to ſeek] to 
or humbly entrear. | 
o BERSRRM [ probably of heztemen, Text. ]to become, 
to appear c. a | 
To BEST [beyicran, Sax.] to encompaſs, to ſur- 
round, | : 
To BRSHI“ TER [be and cid dan 8&ax.] to be foul with 
dung or ordure. | : 
1 BESHRE'W 8 of beschrepen, Teut. to in- 
chant] to curſe or uſe imprecations. 
BxrsHRE'w your beart, i. e. ill luck attend you. 
Bes1'ps [of be and Jive, Sax] on the fide or near to. 
BEST ORS Cof be and yire, Sax. ] over and above, 
more than. | 
To BESMO ARK [of be and ymacian, Sax. ] to make 
ſmoaky or ſmoaked, 
Bes1/DERY, a kind of baking-pear. 
To Brxsir'G® | of be and aſſieger, F. ] to inveſt or ſur- 
round a city, &c. with military forces, ammunition, Sc. 
BESIK “GERD [in Aſtrology ] a planet is by them ſaid fo to 
be when placed between the bodies of the two malevolent, 
ill-boding planets, Saturn and Mars, 
| BxsrpO'kn [of be and pecan, Sax, ] ſpoken for; alſo 
enchanted | 
To BERSMRA“R [of be and Ymeman, Sax.] to daub or 
ſmear over | 
To BrsMu'T [beymidan, Sax. ] to daub or ſmear over 
with ſmut. 
To Bxso'T Ky be and yor, Sax. |] to render or make 
ſottiſh, ſtupid, Ec. 
To Bxse&'rrxR [of be and Ypzvan, Sax.] to daſh 
or dawb with Dirt, to defame or ſlander. | 
To BN ACL | be and [papen, Text, | to ſpit about or 
make filthy by ſpitting. | 
To Br5pr'ak fob be and Ypzcan, Sax.] to ſpeak for 
ſomething ; to give order for is to be made; allo to inchant. 
To BEST T 80 be and ypixan, Sax.] to ſpit upon. 
To ZNS Or | probably of be and ſpot, Teui. ignominy ] 


Ry 


to cauſe ſpots on. Ec. 
Toff | probably of be and ſprenkeen, 
Tent. | to ſprinkle upon, 
To BrspU'TTER [of be and ſputtare, L.] to ſpirt or 
flirt ſpittle upon. wo 
BE TEA o, beſet, born hard upon. 
BEST [be) d, Sax. ] the choiceſt, the moſt excellent 
or valuable. . 
Br'sSTIAL | beftialis, L.] pertaining to a beaſt, beaſtly, 
brutiſh. | 
BesTA1'L | Fr. . ferm] all kinds of beaſts or cattle. - 
BEsT1AL ſigns [with Aftrologers | are ſigus of the Zo- 
diack called Aries, Leo, Taurus, Capricornus, and Sagittarius; 
e they are on globes repreſented by four footed 
a 
BE TIALLIT v c [_ beftialitas ] the copulation of a 
BErA'sTILINESS man or woman with a beaſt ; alſo 
beaſtly quality, filthineſs. | | 
BEsTIA'R11 among the Romans] thoſe men who com- 
bat with wild beaſts. | | 


To BxsT1s [of be and yvinpan, Sax. ] to move about 
briskly, to labour ſtrenuouſly. x , | 


To BRN o“ [of be and Ivo Sax, a place] to give, 
to lay our, | 83 | 
.* ToBxsTRE'w [of Yvgepian, Sax. ] to ſtrew, to 
N about. 172 e age 
„To BRSsTRNI“ DER [of be :Pzven, Sax. ] to get a- 
ſtride upon a horſe, 5 ———— 1 
To Bar [betton, Text.] to lay wagers when game- 
ters are at play, in favour of one fide againſt the other. 
' Be'TA [ra B. g. Gr.] the ſecond letter of the Greek 
alphabet; alſo the herb beer. 


Jo Bara“ [berzcan, Sax.] to take to, to apply to. 


o 
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BRTUO“USHrx [of be dencan, fe] did call to mind 
 BE'THLEMITEs [of Bethlebem of 
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are introduced in coat armour [as is ſuppoſed] 


an? IVA, the 


. 
houſe of bread, Heß.] certain frier: who wore the 


of a ſtar on their backs. figure 
4 {of be and ima, dar.] early, ſoon, in 
n. ' 


—— 1 : an Indian plant called water- pepper. 

BETONY [ betonica, L.] a medicinal herb. 

To BzTO/K AN [ of be and Tacnian, Sax. or beteecken, - 
Tet. ] -to ſhew by tokens or ſigns. 

To BERTRAM [ bettager, Dan.] to be falſe, to deliver 
up treacherouſly ; to diſcover or diſcloſe. | 

To BxTRO'TH | probably of betrowen, Dutch, or be 
and troth] to give one party to another by a ſolemn 
matrimonial contract; to make ſure, or promiſe in mar- 


riage. | 

Br; TT ER [ probably, 2. d. Betty] an inſtrument made 
= of by houſe-breakers to 3 open doors and win- 

WS. | 

BETTER [berre, Sax. ] more good, excellent, ad- 
Vantageous, convenient, c. 

Bs'TULA | with Botanifts | the birch-tree, Z. 

BETWEE'N [beTPynan, Sax.] in the middle, 

BR TTA | Botany | the birch-tree, L. 

2 VEL [with Archite#s] an inſtrument for adjuſting 
anole. | | 
Gn VEL [with Maſons, Foyners, &c.] a kind of ſquare, 
one leg whereof is frequeutly crooked according to the 
ſweep or arch of a vault. 

Bev EL angle, ſignifies any angle that is neither 90 nor 
45 degrees, | 

BRVRL [ in Heraldry ] ſignifies broken 
or opening like a carpenter's rule, as in 
the Eſcutcheon annexed. As he bears argent 
a chief Bevile vert by the name of Beverlis, 


Bze'vrr [probably of Bevere, Ital. to 2 1mall 
collation betwixt dinner and ſupper ; alſo the viſor o: fight 
of an head-piece. WJ 

Br'vEkaGE | Beveraggio,\ Ital, Beverage, Old Fr.] 
a mingled drink. | 

To pay 3EV ERAGE | pbraſe] to give a treat of wine, 
drink, c. upon wearing a new ſuit of cloths. | | 

BEVERCHEs (old Rec.] cuſtomary ſervices done at the 
bidding of the lord by his inferior tenants. 

Bev y of Roe Bucks [with Hunters] a herd of them. 

Br'vy greaſe, the fat of a Roe Buck, 

BEV of Patridges | with Fosvlers] 3 in a flock. 
Bevy of Yuails [Fowling] a flock or. brood of them. 
Hence, | 

Bevy [in a Metapborical ſenſe] is a knot or company of 
perſons, as 4 bevy of goſſips, of knaves, &c. 

To BEw1i'LvER [of be and pilrenneyye, Sax a wile 
derneſs] to ſcare, to affright, to put · into confuſion. 

To BEWaAI'L [of be and Pail of Panian, Sax.] to la- 
ment for, | 

Bew/1Ts [with Falconers] pieces of a leather made 
broadiſh, to which the hawk's bells are faſtened, and but- 
toned on their legs, | 

To BEWI“ Tek [of be and Picce, Sax.] enchanted, e. 

To BEWRA“ V [of bephegan, Sax] to diſcover, re- 
veal, bas a ſecret; alſo to be foul with ordure. 

BEYOND {of bigcontan, Sax.] farther. 

Bev, a governour of a maritime town or country in the 
Tur Empire. IX | | 
BRZ OAR, a medicinal ſtone brought from both the Eaf 
and Weſt Indies, accounted a ſoveraign counter-poiſon, and 
an excellent cheerer of the heart: it is found mingled with 

the dung of an animal called Para of the goat kind. 
BEZA'NTLER [in Blazonry] ſignifies the ſecond branch 
of a horn of a hart or buck, that ſhoots out from the beam, 
or main horn, being next above the antler. | 
BEZANTS e [in Heraldry] are round and flat pieces of 
BE'SANTS 8 bullion without impreſs. In form as the 
figure annexed, and repreſent the current coin 
of Bizantium, now called Conftantinople, Theſe 


by thoſe who were in the holy war; but : = 
they ſhew the riſe of honeſt treaſurers, receivers of the 
cuſtoms, ec. they are always of metal, and when blazon'd 
(according to the cuſtom of foreign heralds) ought to be 
expreſly Lad to be Or or Argent, tho with us they are al- 


| vez: of gold; but foreigners have them of flyer alſo. 


EzanTvY/ [in Heraldry] a croſs Bezany, is a croſs 


To EETHINK be dencan, Sax. ] to recall to mind. made of Bexants. 


BRZ EU- the upper · part of the Collet of a ring, which LAY 
Bu'zus.$ encompaſſes and faſtens the ſtone in it. 
% | Bz xs“ TAx ? 
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Ex, to ſell!] a bookſeller. 


Bazn'srAN [among the write and-PIrflen?]. a butſe or 


Oriental Bn'/zoar, is that which comes from ſeveral 
parts of the Eaft- Indies. 


* 


Occidemal BEHA OAR, is what is brought from the N- 


Indies from Ferm, and is found in the belly of ſeveral ani- 
OR BnzOAR, is Four in the ſtomach of ſome 
cows, ery in the Chamois and Iſard. Some weigh 18 
ounces, but is not of much eſteem in medicine, 

Buz oAR animale [with mii] the livers and hearts 
of yipers dried in the ſun and pulveriz'd, _ 

BRZOAR minerale [with Chym.] 2 of butter 
&f antimony fixt by ſpirit of nitre, pulverized: 

BrzOA'RDICcK e Femedies [in medicine] cordial remedies, 

BrzOA'RTICK 8 or antidotes againſt poiſon or infecti- 
BRZ OA R DICUM joviale [Medicine] Bezoar of Fupiter ; 
z regulus made by melting of 3 ounces of regulus of an- 
timonuy, and 2 of block-tin, which being reduced to a 
powder, and fixed with corroſive ſublimate and diſtilled 
off in a kind of butter; this butter is afterwards diſſolved in 
ſpirit of nitre, and the ſolution is diſtilled 3 times till the 


 Bezoar remain at the bottom. 


-BEzOARDIGUM Iunale [Chym,] or Bezoar of the moon, 
is made by mixing 8 ounces of rectified butter of antimo- 
ny, and one of fine ſilver, which is diſſolved by pouring 
it in freſh and freſh on ſpirit of nitre, till the ebullition 
ceaſe, after which the ſpirit is drawn off, and the Bezoar is 
powdered, waſhed and mingled with ſpirits of wine till it 
grows inſipid, @S | 

BRZ OARDIcuM martiale [Ghym.] a ſolution of Crecus 
Martis, made by a reverberation in butter of antimony, 
and then ſpirit of nitre is poured on it, and the further 
procedure is that of other bezoardick preparations. 

Bia/NGULATED [biangulatus, L.] two-cornered. 

Bia/NGULous fhiangulus, L.] having two corners. 

BIA RCH [biarchus, L. of ga, of gie life and 
ag to ſupply] acaterer, who provides victuals, a ſuttler. 

BIA RCH [biarchis, L. of þiagx(a, Gr.] the office of a 
caterer, &c. ; 


To OE FEAR IJ. 4. to beaſtle] to ripple, to guzzle, to 


Bras [biais, F.] a weight fixed on one fide of a play- 
ing bowl, turning the courſe of the bowl that way to 
which the bias inclines ; a bent, an inclination of mind. 

To Bias [biaiſer, F. ] to ſet a bias upon, to incline or 
prepoſleſs a perſon. | 

LATHA'NATOI [of pit violence, and Java death] 


perſons taken away by a violent death. 


To B 1» [of bibere, I. to drink or ſip often, ID 

IB 0 e, L.] a garm i 

een eee wy 
BiBa'ciTy, [bibacitas, L.] great or hard drinking. 
BiBA'cious [bibax, L.] much given to drinking. 

Br's BER [ biberon, 7. Bibs, L. 2 r of liquors, 
IBERQG'T, min:ed meat, © reaſis i 
and fat pullers, c. —_ 
BIE 's V [bibeſta, L.] a too earneſt deſire after drink. 

Br'siTORy muſcle [with Anat.] a muſcle that draws the 
eye down towards the cu 

B1'8LE [of gi, Gr. i. e. a book] the collection of the 
books of the Old and New Teftament, ſo called by way of 


EY 


The firſt tranſlation of the books of the Old Teftament 


was out of the Hebrew into the Greek, by the 72 interpre- 


ters, and thence is called the Septuagint, and from the 
Septuagint it was tranſlated into Latin, which is called the 
old Latin Verſion. | 

The Latins have various modern verſions; but 2 that are 


ancient as that which is called the Italick, and that of 
St. Ferome, which is called the Yulgar ; becauſe it was con- 


firmed -- the council of Trent for vulgar uſe. 


The Bible was tranſlated into the Englißſ Saxon tongue 


about the year 949, and was firſt tranſlated into Engliſh b 
Willam Tidal, in the 21ft year of the reign of H + ; 
and then printed, : _ TY nl 


It was again tranſlated in the reign of king games I, 
about the year 1603, the diviſion of the Bible ** 


BiBLIOGRAPHER LSM)? of ggg a and 
ved, Gr, to write] a writer ese, a amy | 
B.BLIoyo/L1sT IRB of IgA and N 


was in the year 1252. | 


BiBL1OTA/eH18T or [bibliocapbus, L. of gl H 


n repoſitory] a place w 


man from being 


part of the rope that is coiled 
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-ve à bock and rol 5 e G.] an bidet 
— — 94 1 ſepulchre, Or] an bi 


BiBLIOTHB'CA [BSM uu, Gr. of eng- and Juung 
books 


are kept, a lib 2 
ſtudy ; alſo the books themſelves, L. 6 eas 
* ee ps ms [bibBothecalis, L.] of, or beldaging 
to a Ubrary. 
BiBi10/THEcARY [PMhothecarixs, L.] a libraty-keeper. 
B1Bo's E {biboſus, L.] much given to drink. a” 
Br'sBuLovus [lila, L.] given to bibbing or drinking 
much or often ; ſucking up, as a {| „the ſea ſand, &r. 
BicarsuLa'kis 5 [with nee.) 7. is ſaid to be fo, 
BicAPpsULA'/TuUs S | whoſe ſeed veſſel is divided inte 
two parts, as in verbaſcum, mullein, ſcropbularia, figwort, 
eupbraſi a, eye-bright, &c. L. 
Bic E, a ſort of painting colour, either green or blue. 
Biers [with Anat.] a muſcle of the elbow ſo named, 
becauſe it has two heads, the outmoſt or firſt ariſing from 
the upper part of the brink of the acetabulum ſcapulæ, the 
latter at the end of the proceſſus caracoides ſcapalz, and being 
both united, make a large fleſhy belly, and arc inſerted to 
the tubercle at the upper head of the bone Radi. | 
Bi'e xs femoris [ Anat.] a muſcle of the leg, which alſo 
has two heads, of which the upper and longeft has its 
riſe from a knob of the os iſchium, and the other from the 
linea aſpera of the 0s femoris, immediately beneath the 
end of the gluteus maximus; theſe being united go on 
to the outward appendix of the thigh boue, and are im- 
planted to the upper apophyſis of the fibula. 
Bic IT AL [of biceps, L. two-headed] having or per- 
taining to that which has two heads, | 
To Bi'cx ER [probably of bicre, C. Brit.] to tilt, to 
skirmiſh ; alſo to wrangle, to quarrel, Sc. 
Bic o/ RN R, the bone of the tongue called alſo byordes. 
Bico'RNovus [bicornis, L.] that hath two horns forked. 
| Bico'/kPORAL [of bis and corporalis, L.] having 2 bodies. 
Bico'RPORAL fgns lin 4frelegy] ſuch figns of the 
Zodiack that have double bodies 
To Bip [beodan, Sax.] to command, to invite. 
To Bio money for any goods, &c. [of bivdan, Sax.] 
to offer money. | 
BI DAL E, an invitation of friends to drink at the houſe 
of a poor man, and there to contribute charity. 
BID DING 1 the beads, a charge or warning anciently 
given by pariſh prieſts to their pariſhioners, at ſome 
cular prayers, for the ſoul of ſome deecaſed friend. 
To Bip 4 boon, to make a requeſt. : 
Bir'/NNIAL [biennis, L.] that is of two years conti- 
nuance, two years old. 
BIER 5 [bere, Teut. biere, F.] a wooden frame to 


BRE R a a dead body upon to burial. 
Bira'/k1ous [biſarius, L.] two-fold, or that may be 
en two ways. 

Bie1/pus 7 [with Botanifts] a leaf, &c. of a plant is 
BiriDA ſo called when it is cut or divided into 
BiFipUM two parts, L. | 


Biro'L1iUM [with Botaniffs] the herb twoblade, T. 
BirEROUs [biferus, L.] bearing double; alſo bearing 
fruit twice a year; | | ; 
Bi“ F IDAT RD [bifidatus, L.] cut or cleft into two parts, 
cloven into two parts. 5 
Biro'RMED [biformis, L.] having two forms or ſhapes. 
Biro Rous [biforis, LI] that has double doors. 
"BirU'RCATED [bifarcus, L.] having two forks or prongs. 
Big [buce, Sax. a belly, bug, Du.] great, large. 
BI“ A [old Rec.] a cart with 2 wheels, L. 
Bi“ AM [of bis, L. twice, and yd4u@, Gr. marriage] 
the having two husbands, or two wives at the ſame time. 
Bi/oAmisT [bigamws, L.] one that hath two. wives or 
husbands at the ſame time. | 75 
BI RNOUs [bigens and bigenus, L.] born of parents 
of 2 different nations; alſo of parents of different kinds. 
Bid AM [in Com, Law] an impediment that hinders a 
a clerk, on account that he has been 
twice married. 


Bie Ar, an ancient Roman coin ſtamped with the 

of a chariot drawn by 2 horſes abreaſt, in value equal to 

the Denarivs, or ſeven pence half-penny EngliÞ money, 
Bio E, a pap or teat, O. 
BIO ARRAT DR, a kind of great orange, . 
BON, a ſort of linnen coif or cap for a young child. 
ours [Sea evord] any turm or part of a cable or rope 
Bir R S chat lies compaſſing or rolled «A 4 
To bold by the BiguT [See phraſe] is to ho by that 

or rolled up: | | 
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en f an-borſe, is the inward bent of the cham- Bft f of Riu, ſee Review. a {ATE N 


BovucuT & brel, and alſo the bent of the fore - knee. 
Bi Or [biget, F. probably of G. bey and gott, Germ. 
or by Cd, Engl.] a who ftifly adheres to a party or 


prince. . 25 J 
Bio or {in Religion] a ſuperſtitious perſon, one whole 
devotion is over- ſtrained, a zcalot, „ens 
BIG O HT RD, become a bigot, —_— and obſtinate- 
adhering to a party or principle in religion. oo, 
? OT TION, 222 a party or opinion, 
h without or againſt reaſon. 
Bij o/ 0Us; [bijugns, L.] yoked or coupled together. 
Bijzuocvus \ (with Botaniſts) a plant is ſo called, when 
BIA two leaves are joined to the ſame ftalk at 


Bij17GUM the ſame place over againſt one another, 


the mint, the Lychnis, &c. 
 BiLa'/Nci1s deferendis, a writ direQting the corporation 


to carry weights to a particular haven, to weigh the wool 


that a perſon has licence to export, L. 

R!'LANDER, ſee Belandre. | 

BILA“RIVUS duftus [with Anat.] a channel with which 
the ductus cyſticus makes the ductus communis choledochus, 
which paſſes obliquely to the lower end of the gut duodenum, 
or beginning of the jejunum : it is called alſo ductus he- 
paticus, L. | 

Bi'LBERRIES, the fruit of a ſmall, creeping buſh, a- 
bout the bigneſs of Funiper berries, but of a purple colour, 
and ſharp though ſweetiſh taſte. | 

Bi'LBors Sea uord] a ſort of puniſhment at ſea, by 
laying the oftender in irons, or putting him in a ſort of 
ſtocks. 

Bil [Bile, Sax. of Bilis, L.] the gall or choler; an 
humour of the body partly ſulphureous, and partly ſa- 
line, which is . from the blood of animals in the 
liver, and is received into and diſcharged by 2 veſſels or 
paſſages, viz, the gall- bladder, and the porus biliarius. 
BLE 0 [with Mariners] the bottom of the floor of 

BI'LLAGE S a ſhip. - 

BiLGR Pump, the ſame as Burr pump. 
 BitGr Water [Sea Term] that water which by reaſon of 
the breadth of the ſhip's bilge cannot come to the well 
in the hold of the ſhip. 

BI“LO ED « [with Maviners];a ſhip is ſaid to be bilged, 

Bu'LG6xp S when ſhe has ſtruck off ſome of her tim- 
ber againſt a rock. | 

BiL1'NGU1s [in Law) is uſed of a jury that is im- 
pannelled on a foreigner, of which part are Exglifs, and 
part thoſe of his own country, 

BILI“N GUS [bilinguis, L.] that can ſpeak two lan- 
guages; doublc-tongued, deceitful. 
ny ATRA [with Phyſicians] black choler, or melan- 
choly, I. | | 

5 [ Bilroſas, L.] full of bile or choler. 

To Birk [ vrobably 
ceive, to gull, to bubble. | 

BILL. Bill, Sax.] a fort of edged tool for lopping of 
trees, &c. in hedging, Ec, if ſhort, called a hand bill; if 
long, an hedging bill. | 

Bili-{in Law] a proceſs or declaration, in writing that 
expreſles the grieyance or injury the plaintiff has ſuffered. by 
the defendant, or ſome fault the perſon complained of 


has committed againſt ſome ſtatute or law of the realm. 


| BiLL of debt in Commerce] is the ſame as a bond or wri- 
ting obligatory 3 only being drawn in EngliÞþ, it is called a 
bill, but when in Latin a bond; or a bill is a ſingle bond 
without any condition annexed ; whereas a bond has a pe- 
nalty and condition. 


BIII [of Entry] in commerce, is a bill containing an 


account of goods entered at the cuſtom houſe, both in- 


ward and outward. | 

BILL [of Exchange] a ſhort note, ordering- the pay- 
ment of a certain ſum of money in one place to any per- 
ſon appointed by the remitter in conſideration of the like 
value paid to the drawer in another place. 

BILL of Divorce, ſee Divorce. | 

BILL of Lading, a deed or inftrument ſigned by the 
maſter of a ſhip, acknowledging the receipt of the mer- 


; Chants goods, and obligns himſelf to deliver the ſame in 


— condition, at the place to which they are conſigned. 
f theſe bills are ches, one given to the ee one 
to the factor, and the other is kept by the maſter of the 


ip. | 
; Reg of | 2 We Tradeſmen] a particulat account of 
the quantities, ſorts and prices of goods bought, given b 

the eller to the buyer. 4 Fe WY 9 7 


Bit. of Reviver, ſec Reviver. 


* 


' fered to the houſes to be 
B11 [of Sale] is when a 


of bilk, Tewt.] to diſappoint or de- 
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» and then — 
ſented to the king to into an act or lx. 
perſon havi occaſion for 
fum of money, delivers goods as a = to the lender 


BILL I in Parliameni] a containing 
2 the ki 


» 


to whom he gives this bill, empowering him to ſell the 
"goods in caſe the ſum of money borrowed is not repaid 
'with intereſt at the time appointed. | | 
Bit L [of Store] a ſort of licence _ at the cuſtom 
to merchants, to carry ſuch ſtores and proviſions az 
are neceſlary for their voyage cuſtom· free. | 

BILL [of Swfferance] a licence granted at the cuſtom. 
houſe to a merchant, to give him a permiſſion to trade 
from one Engliſh port to another. | 

BILLA vera [in Law) i. e. a true bill, fignifies the in- 
dorſing or writing on the backſide of a preſentment 
the grand jury, when they find the matter probably true, 
and deſerving further conſideration. 

BI'L LAGE CS Word] the breadth of a ſhip's floor when 
ſhe lies on ground. 

Bi/LLaRp, an imperfeCt or baſtatd capon. 

BiLLEMENTS [i. e. babilements] Womens apparel, or- 
naments, &c. | 

Bi'ttsT [bi#et, Fr.] a ſtick or log of wood cut fbr 
fewel; alſo an ingot of gold or filyer. | | 

BilLlET [bivette, Fr.] a ticket for quartering of ſoldiers ; 
alſo a letter or note folded up. 

BLE ITS, little Hands. | 

BILLETS [in Heraldry] Bilettes, F. Guillim 
is of opinion, that thoſe repreſent B Doux; 
but moſt authors take them for bricks, and 
ſay that many Engl families ſettled in France, 
bear them to denote their extraction from Eng- 
land, where ſo many bricks are made ; but to 
this others object, that England has never been famous in 
the world for brick-making, and fo it might as well ſuit 
many other countries as England, But Columbrere mentions 
Briques or bricks ſeparated from Biete; and ſays, that the 
difference between them is, that Brique are drawn fo, as 
to repreſent thickneſs, whereas the billets have only a flat 
e which plainly intimates, that billets repreſent 
letters or folded papers, whether of love or other wiſe. 

B1/LLKETE / {in Blazomy] ſignifies that the Eſcutchean 

Br/itETY S is all over ſtiewed with billets, the num- 
ber not aſcertained ; for if it be, the number muſt be ex- 
preſſed, and their poſition, and. then the term Billety is 
not nſed. | . | 

BiLLETTY [in Heraldry] a bearing in : 
form of a long ſquare, billets were anciently lea: 
of pieces of cloth of gold or ſilver longer þ. 
than broad, placed at a diſtance by way of 115 
ornament on clothes, and afterwards tranf- ' 
lated to coat armour. 

Bi'LLETTED [in Heraldry] charged with billets, as he 
bears agent billette, Fr. a croſs ingraied, gules as in the 
eſcutcheon above. FB 008 ; 

Bi/LLET Doux, a ſhort love: letter ſent by a gallant to 
his miſtreſs, or a lover to his ſweet-heart, and e contra. 

To BILLE T Soldiers, is to order them to be quartered 
in particular houſes by billet or ticket. 

B/LLIARDs [of Billard, F. of billa, the balls made uſe 
of ] a game played on an oblong table covered with cloth, 
with ivory balls, which are ſtruck or driven with ticks 
made bending on purpoſe to drive the balls into holes, 
called hazards on the edge and corners of the table. 

B1/LL1TING [among bunters] the ordure or dung of a 


fox. 


BrLLown [in coinage] a ſort of baſe metal either of 
gold or ſilver, in the mixture of which copper predominates. 
BrLLion Iq. d. bimillions or millions twice] a term 
uſed by Arithmeticians in numeration, intimating that the 
word millions is twice mentioned as 6666666600. | 
B1'LLow [probably of Bellen to roar, or Bilg, Teut. 
a wave] a ſurge of the ſea, a great rolling wave, | 
Bi NA 1 bim aris, L.] of or pertaining to two 
BINA RIAN ſeas. FREY © 
BiME'DiaL [with Mathematicians] is two medial lines as 
| BC and CDcommenſurable only in 
8 power, containing a rational rectan- 
B — — 1D gle, are compounded; the whole 
0 | of BB ſhall be irrational, and is call- 
ed a firſt bimedial line. % | 
Bina'kious [bivarigs, L.] of or 8 to two. 
BINARY drithmetick, an Arithmetick, in which, inſtead 
of the ten figures in the common Arithmetick, and the en 
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n one compoſed of two Units. 


* Meaſure [in Muſtek] is a meaſure whereiri you 
LIT * time of riſing is equal to that of falling. 
T Bin 7 Ä 40 0 tye up or togethet 
X B bin . x 
A Hin fof Eels) two hundred and fifty. 


an herb. 4 
Bo lug (with Balcovers] is a tiring or when a hawk 


* ie [in Arcbitecture] joiſts in a floor into 
lch de ug of Mir cats, and chimney-walls ar 
* [binne, Sax,] a great cheſt to put corn, Sc. in. 

BIN NA RLUX [Old — 2 a ſtew or pond for the 
ing or breeding of fiſh, ONE 
gu ocLE [q. g. bini oculi, a pair of eyes, L.] in 
Opticks, a double teleſcope, i. e. conſiſting of two Fore 
joined . by which a remote object may be view d 
i t es at once. . 
* — N * Root [in the Mathematicks] is a root compo- 
ſed of two parts joyned by the fign 4 : Thus x - or 
a |-b, or 3-4 is a Binomial root, conſiſting of the 
ſum of two quantities: If it has three parts as x -|- y o+ %, 
it is called a Tyinomial, and any root conſiſting of more 
than three parts is called a Multinomial, 
BI NO MIN OUS [bineminis, L.] that hath two names. 
Bio'GRAPHER [of Bie. life, and yep» to deſcribe, 
or.] one who writes the lives of eminent perſons. 
 Bio'Grarny, the writing of the lives of perſons. 
Biol vc HNIUM [of BIS life, and avyr&- a candle, 
er.] the vital flame, natural heat or life of animals, parti- 
cularly that which is communicated to a child in the womb. 
Bio'vac [in the Art of Way] an extraordinary guard 
Bino'vac 8 kept by the whole army when it is — 
cut every evening from their tents or huts, either at a ſiege, 
or lying before an enemy; and they continue all night un- 
der arms before the lines or camp to prevent a ſurprize. 
To raiſe the Bl VAC [Milit. Term] is to order the army 
to return to their tents ſome time after break of d-y. 
BI“ AR oOoUs [biparns, L.] that hath brought forth twice. 
Bir A RTIENT (with Arithmeticians] a number which di- 
vides another equally into two parts, leaving no remainder ; 
o 4 to 8, 6 to 12, 8 to 16 are bipartients. 
Bir ARTI/ TR . [bipartitus, L.] divided into two Parts 
BIiPART1'TION, a dividing into two parts, L. 
Bir A“ T ENT [bipatens, L.] lying open on both ſides. 
Bir RDAL [of bipedalis, L.] of two foot long, wide, &c, 
BIP EDA LIT [bipedalitas, L.] of two foot length. 
BIP EDA“NERKOUsS [bipedanens, L.] two foot thick, deep 
or hollow within the ground. 2 
BieINE'LLA [with Botanifts] Saxifrage or Pimpernel, L; 
BieL1'ciTy [biplicitas, 4 doublerefs 
BieU'NCTUAL |bipun&walis, L.] of two points. 
BiQUA'DRATE, i e. a double quadrate or ſquare. 
BIA“ DRATE [in Arithmetick or Algebra j the fourth 
_ Biqwapra'TiICk 5 pover ariſing from the multiplica- 
tion of a ſquare number, or quantity y itſelf; fo 9 the 
2 3 being multiplied by itſelf produces the biqua- 
rare 81. | 
B,QU1/NTILE [with Aſtronomers] one of the new aſpefts 
ſo called kecauſe it why two fifths of the whole > em 
or 144 degrees. 3 | 
BIRcH bi nce, Sax] a tree well known with us. 
Bix p probably of bhedan, Sax. to breed] a fowl ſmall 


or large. | | 


Bik »* He, Foot, Tongue, Ke, ſo many different kinds of 


herbs. 


BirGA'NDER, a kind of wild gooſe.” A 
IK TH [beoNPe, Sax.] a being born, extraction, deſcent, 
Krk [Sea Term] convenient ſea room for ſhips at an- 


vr, or a fit diſtance for ſhips under fail to keep clear. ſo 
as not to fall foul on one 8 | an 


for a meſs to put their cheſts in. 
By KT H-Wort, an herb. be 
: BI'KTHiNG [with Ship Builders] is 
* are raiſed or One up. , | | 
{ STHRIGHT [of beoNpe, and pihw, Sax.] the ho- 
NN 2 belonging to the firſt-born or prior N birth. 
ur, n. HE cp oreoif of a judge or ſergeant ar 
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pher multiplies every thing 
by 2, as in common arithmeti by 10. hus 1 1s one, 


The BIN TH of a Meſs Ion Shipboard] the proper place 


faid of ſhips when 


cafe 


2 
To Br'ss KCI 5 two. 
Bis 'CT10N, a cutting into two equal parts, Z. 
Bisn'/GMENT [in Geometry] one of the parts of any in- 


- teger divided into two equal parts. | 


Br'snoe [bifcop, Ser. of *Eriozen®:, Gr a chief vffi- 
cer of the church who has the charge of a dioceſe. | 


Titular Bis Hor 


Suffragan BIS HO 0 one who bas the title and ſtile of a 


biſhop, and is confecrated by tha 


archbiſhop of the province to execute ſuch power, juriſ- 


diction and authority, and to receive ſuch profits, as are ſpe- 
cify'd in his commiſſion, © | i 
B1'sHOPRICK [of biycop and nic a kingdom, Sax:] the 
province or juriſdiction of a biſhop. | 
B1's Hor Leaves, an herb, | 
Br1'swor's Wort, the plant called alſo Catharine's flower: 
Bis!'Liquus 2 [with Botanifts] plants are ſo called, 
BISI'LIQVA whole ſeed is contained in two di- 
BIsTTLIpU N ftant pods ſucceeding one flower, as 
in Apocinum Dogs-bane, Pervinca Pertwinkle, G . 
Bis K 5 [biſque, F] odds at tennis-play, a ſtroke al- 
Bis qu R low'd as gained to the weakeſt player, to 
render both parties equal. | 


BIS RT [probably of bis twice, and coftas baked] a a 


ſort of hard baked bread or cake. 

B1'SK ET [with Confe#ioners] a compoſition of fine 

Bi'sqy * flower, eggs, ſugar, &c. | ** 

Bi'SMUTH, a mineral body half metallick, compoſed 
of the firſt matter of tin, while yet imperfect, and found 
in tin mines, called alſo tin glaſs; uſed by pewterers to 
beautify their work. 

To BISS ACT, ſee Biſeck. f | 

Biss KxTIILE [diſſextilis, of bit twice, and ſextilis of 
ſextus, L. the ſixth] Leap- year which happens every fourth 
year, ſo called, becauſe among the ancient Romans, the ſixth 
of the calends of March, or twenty-fourth of February, was 
twice counted. And rhence once in every four years a day 
is added to make up the fix hours, by which the courſe of 
the ſun annually exceeds the number of 365 days; this 
day is inſerted after the 24th of February, th 

B1'STER T [with Painters, &c.] a colour made of the 

Bis TRR S foot of chimneys boiled, and afterwards 
diluted with water, to waſh their deſigns. 4 

Bi'sroRT [with Botanifts] the herb Snake-weed, Ad- 
der's-wort, Fngliſ Serpentary, Ofterich or Paſtions, 

B1'sus, or Panis Biſius [ancient Deeds] a brown loaf, or 
brown bread, I. 

Bisv'Lcous ſbiſalcus, L.] cloven-footed, forked. 

Bit [biCole, Sax.] the bridle of an horſe. 

Bir, a little piece of any thing. | 

To Bits [bican, Sax.] to preſs with the teetli. 

ABiTE, an hurt made by the teeth; alſo a quantity bit- 
ten off at once; alſo a cheat, a tricker; alſo a ſharping 
trick, &c. | 

Birr, a piece of ſilver in Barbadoet current at ſeve 
pence halfpenny. 80 | 

Bi/TINGN £88 [of bidan, Sax.] ſharpneſs. of taſte or 
pungency of words, Ce. | 2 | 

BiT-MouUTu [with Horſemen] a piece of iron forged in 
o_ to be put into a horſe's mouth, to keep him in ſub- 
jection. Spe | 3 | 
Birr [with Horſemen] in general _ the whole ma- 
chine of a bridle, as the bit-mouth, the branches, the curb, 
the ſevil holes, the tranchefil; and the croſs chains; ſome- 
times it is uſed only for the bitmouth in particular. 


BI rTAC Lk in a Ship] a frame of timber in the ſteer- 


age, where the compaſs is placed. 1 
| BrTTxx [birep, Sax. ] of an unpleaſant. taſte; alſs 
grievous. | | 
Bi rTERNEVSss [of bixeh and ne) Ye, Sas. ] a particular 
favour or ſenſation, | | 
all the particles of the bitter body are broken, blunted and 
diminiſhed, fo that none of them remain long and rigid 3 
which notion is confirmed by this experiment, that foods 
being burnt, and their particles much comminuted and bro- 
ken by the fire, become bitter. 8 ou 
BIT T ER Sweet, the herb Night-ſhade. 3 
BIT TRR Eu Lof a Cable) that part whieli is round about 
the bits when the ſhip lies at anchor. 7 2 
Bir rs fin a Shi] two main · pieces of timber that ſtand 


©" pilllarwi the manger in the loof of the ſhip, 
%% an TES 
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which ſerve to belay br faſten the cable, when the ſhip rides nogry-puſh D e "Un re 
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BiTTERN {in the Salt Forks] a certain liquor which te- 
mains at the top after the laſt has ſunk to the bottom, and 
| after it has ſtood to cool twelve Hours after boiling, 

Br/TUMEN, an inflammable matter fat and , 
which Naturaliſts diſtinguiſh into three ſorts, hard, ſoft, 
and liquid or oily ; ſome bitumens are foſſils, others are 
found Hoating on lakes, and others ſpring out of the 
earth like fountains, one kind of it is a f of ſlime, clam- 
my like pitch, and 8 ſomething like brimſtone. The 
Ancients uſed it inſtead ot mortar building, and alſo 
inſtead of oil for lamps. 

BiTUMEN Fudaicum, ſee Aſphaltor, 

BiTU'mMINous [bituminoſus, L.] pertaining to, or par- 
taking of the quality or nature of bitumen, 

Bi'vALv= | bibalvis, L.] a term uſed of ſea-fiſhes that 
have two ſhells. | 

BivaLvs {with Botanifts] ſeed-cods of thoſe plants 
which open all their whole length to diſcharge their ſeeds, 
as Peas, Beans, Sc. i 

Biva'/LvULAR, being bivalved, having two valves. 

BivE/NTER [with Anatomiſti] the fixth muſcle of the 
jaw, and laft of thoſe that ſerve to open it; it is called Bi- 
venter on account of its having as it were two bellies for its 
rwo extremities, and a tendon in the middle. 

Bix-woORT, an herb. 

To BL as [prob. of blapperen, Teut. ] to tell or diſcover 
any thing that ought to be concealed. 

BLAack [blac, $ax.] a colour. ; 

BLACK is ſomewhat opaque and porous, which imbi- 
bing all the light falling on it reflects none, and for that 
reaſon exhibits no colour, 

BLA“CKN ESS ſblacne) Ye, $ax.] ſeems to ariſe from ſuch 
a peculiar texture and ſituation of the ſuperficial parts of 
any black body, that doth as it were deaden and abſorb the 
light falling upon it, and reflects none or very little of it 
outwards to the eye. 

BLACK BIRD, a bird well known. 

BLACK BOOK, a certain book 
Exchequer, | 

BLAack Berries [blzece-benian, Sax.] the berries of the 
black thorn. | 

BLACK MAIL, a link of mail or ſmall pieces of money; 
alſo rents anciently paid in proviſions of corn or fleſh. | 

BLACK MAIL [in the Northern Counties] a certain pay- 
ment of rent in corn, cattle or money, to ſome perſons in 
power, who dwell upon the borders, in alliance with moſs 
troopers or known robbers, to be protected from their ravages. 

Black Monday, Ea ſter Monda in the year 1359, when 
hail-ſtones kill'd both men and horſes in the army of our 
K. Edward III. in France, | | 

BL ack Sulphur [with Chymiſti] is expreſſed + 
by this Character. = | oo 

BLAcK Rod, the uſher who belongs to the order of the 
Garter, ſo named from a black rod with a golden lion on 
the top, which he carries in his hand, He attends on the 
king's chamber, and the houſe of lords in parliament ; and 
all noblemen, who are called in queſtion 2 any crime are 
committed to his charge. | 

To Bra'ckten [of blacian, Sax.] to make or grow 
black; to ſcandalize, &c. | 

BLACK-SMITH [of blac and Smi'd, Sax.] a worker in 
iron. | 

BLACKS, a nation of 
the colour of their skin. 

BLADA'RIUS [O. Rec.] a corn-chandler or meal monger. 

Bla'ppeR [blavn, of blapan, Sax. to blow] a skinny 
ſubſtance which receives the urine of animals, to keep it 
and diſcharge it, as nature, &c. requires. 

BLADDER Nut, a plant bearing leaves like elder flowers, 
and after them bladders of a greeniſh colour containing one 
ol a | 

BLA D R [blev, Sax. a leaf ] the cutti of a ſword 
or knife ; alſo a blade of wok, 4 Wee 

BLA DER [bled, Sax.] a leaf with Betaniſts, the firſt 
ſprout of a place this comes out of the ground, ſo long as 
it is eaſy to be be cropp'd. | 

Br Ap R, a bravo, an heftor ; alſo a ſpruce fellow, a beau. 
Tv BLADE it, to go flaunting or vapouring. 1 

BA“ pIER [01d Law) an engroſſer of com. 

Br sus [Prwuods, Gr.] a particular kind of diſtortion 
of the feet, much the ſame as Valgus, L. Anas, 
 Biain [Blen, Du. ble dene, Sax,] with Surgeons, an 


kept in the Court of 


people, alſo called negroes from 


* 


of a wild beaſt. It is uſed in 


7 


17 


much 


_ [in Cattle] a diſtemper, being a bladder full & 


and 


wind and water ing Som ts root 6508 FO whi 
grows large, and will at laſt flop the breath 2 
BLAK ES, cow-dung dry d for fuel. — 


4 


To BLAMR [blamer, F. ] to find fault with. 0 
BLAME, imputation, ſcandal, reproach, F. | 
BLA'MEABLE [blamable, F.] that may be blamed, ,, 


is deſerving of blame. | 
BLA'MEABLENEsSs, the deſerving blame. 
BLA'MELESSNEss, the not deſerving blame. 
BLanc Manger [Cookery] a ſort of jelly made of calyes- 

feet and other ingredients, with pounded almonds, Cc. 
To BLancu |blancher, F.] to whiten or render white. 


to blanch almonds, is to take off the Skins. 


BLANC [i e. white or fair] a chiitian name of women, 
A BLA NCu rk [blanchiſſeur, F.] a whitener. 
 BLa'NCHERs [of the Mint] workmen who anneal, boil, 

and cleanſe the money, e 

BRA'NCHING [blanchement, F.] a whitening. 

BLANCH=®LY0ON [i. e. white Lyon] the title of one of out 
purſevants at arms, 
 Blanpi/Loquencs [blandiloquentia, L.] a fair and 
flattering ſpeech ; courteous ſpeech ; compliment. 

To BLA'NDISH {[blandire, L.] to flatter or ſooth up 
with fair ſpeeches, | 

BLA'NDIMENT, [blandimentum, L.] a thing pleaſantly 
done or ſpoken, 


BLA'NDISHMENTS 
cajoles, wheedles. | . 

BLANK [blanc, F.] pale, wan; alſo out of countenance, 

BLA'NKN RSS, paleneſs, Cc. a being out of countcnauce 
or abaſhed. | | 

A BLANK [blangque, F.] a void ſpace left in writing; alfo 
a ticket in a lottery not entitling to avy benefit. 

BLANK [in the Mint} a piece of metal ready for coining, 

BLANK Verſes, Verſes without rhimes. 

 BLA'NKET [Blanchet, F.] a covering, Cc. for a bed, &. 

| BLANKET [with Printers] a woollcn cloth uſed to cauſe 
the letters to appear in proofs. - 

BLANQUET Pear, a ſort of pear. 

To BLaxn [prob. ef Blaten, Du] to ſweal or met 
away as a candle, | 

BLAPSIGONI'A [Caniyoria, Gr.] a diſeaſe in bees when 
they do not breed, or their young ones miſcarry. 

BLaPsSRE'CULA [of gadxro, Gr, to hurt] the Cyan 
or blue-bottle, ſo named becauſe ic turns the edge of the 
mower's ſcythe. : | 


BL as, the motion of the ſtars, Van Helmont, 

BLAs E, ſee Blaze. 

To BLASPH EME [Parogyptr, Gr.] to ſpeak evil of 
good or holy things, to revile, to curſe. 

BLASPHEMATORINESS, blaſphemouſneſs. | 

BLASPHE'MATORY N [blaſphematoire, F. Baxoquu, 

BLASPHE'MOUS er.] pertaining to or full oi 
blaſphemy. | 

BLASPTHEMER [blaſpbemateur, F. blaſphemator, L. 
one who ſpeaks blaſphemy. — _ | 

BLa'seHEMY [Pazoguuia, Gr.] an uttering of reproact- 
ful words tending to the diſhonour of God, &c. vile, bak 


language. 
Br . R MousN ESS [blaſpheme, F. blaſpbemia, L 
Fax. blaſten, Tex#.] to ſpoil 0 


PAaoguuia, Gr.] blaſphem 
To BLAST [blæ dan, 

cauſe fruits to wither; alſo to diſappoint a deſign or wr 

dertaking ; alſo to ſpoil or marr any thing ; alſoto wound 

or ruin a perſon's reputation. | 
BLAST bplayv, Sar a puff off wind; alſo a blaze of fire 
Bla'sTED [of ble}, Sax.] withered with the wind; 

marr'd, ſpoiled, deftroy'd. | 
BLa'sTED Corn, corn that is poor and thin in the © 


[blandifſement, F.] alluring careſſes, 


having but little flour in it. 


BLA'STINGS, winds and froſts which immediately fu 
ceed rain, and are deſtructive to fruits. * 
BLA“ TA BIZANTIA [of Byzantium, L. can tante 
the place from whence brought] the 5 part of a fic 
call'd by the Latins Conchilium: theſe ſhells are of different 
ſizes, but the form of them univerſally, is that of the cla 
| hyſick. a 
BTA “TAN T [prob. of blato, L a babbler] bawling, nb 
ing, as a blatant expreſſion or writing. 2 
BLATTA'RIA [Betany] the herb Moth-Mullen, L. : 
'ABLaz A [bleJe, Sax. I a light flame of fire; alſo a vÞ" 
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firſt, if there be more than one kind of char 


"7B i... | 
To BIA ZM [bleyian, Sax. ] to flame or make a ſhining C 
; alſo to publiſh or ſpread Abroad. | 
g A0 [in Heraldry] is an obſolete. word, and a cer- 


tain author ſays ſignifies the blowing or winding of an 


horn, and is introduced into Heraldry from an ancient cuſ- 


that the Heralds (who were judges at juſts and tour- 
apes) ractiſed of winding an horn, when they ex- 
plain'd recorded the atchievements of thoſe knights 


t exerciſed, and b cuſtom the word has obtain'd to ſig- 
5 deſcription in 33 - for to blazon is to deſeri 
the things born in coat armour as they ought to be, with 
their proper ſignifications and intendments. ; 

Bron, . the ſame as Blazon, of which 

ir moſt ral rules are, 
he” To name the metal or colour of the field, as Or, Ar- 
gent, Gules, Sable, &c. 

2. The manner of the diviſion of the eſcutcheon 3 
whether it be downright or bend wiſe, &. and the 
difference of the line, viz. Indented, Ingrail'd, &c. 

3. The charge that is on the field. | 

4. Name the principal part of the field firſt, if there be 
more than one occupied by the charge. 

5. Name the charge that is in the chief part of the field 
in it. 

6. Uſe no repetition of words in blazoning the ſame 
coat, eſpecially theſe words, of, or, and, with, 

7. There are three forms of Blazon. 

1. By metals and colours for gentlemen, who have no 
title of dignity, 5 

2. By precious ſtones for nobility, as dukes, earls, &c. 

3. By planets, for emperors, kings and princes ; however 
the French, from whom we had our Heraldry, and all other 
nations, ee this variety of forms, and uſe none but me- 


tals and colours for all degrees. : 


8. You muſt obſerve, that metal upon metal, and colour 
upon colonr, is falſe N Vet there is an exception 
to this rule, as in the arms of Feruſalem, which are Argent, 
a Croſs potent between four Croſlets Or; being metal upon 
metal. 

To Bifacn [prob. of bletſen, Teut. blecken, Du. or 
zblecen, Sax. | to whiten, to dry in the ſun, 

BLEAK [prob. of bleeck, Du. cold] chill or cold; alſo 
pale, wan. 

ABL RA, a little fiſh, called alſo a blay. 

BI RA “KN Ess, coldneſs of the wind. 

BL EKAR-Ey'd, having the external covering of the eyes 
red and turned outwards. | 

To BLEtarT [blzTan, Sax.] to cry like a ſheep, &c. 

BLEAT TIN [of bletan, Sax.] the crying of ſheep 

ABL EB, abliſter, a blain; alſo a bubble or bladder in 


the water. 


BIER CHNON [Ba3yror, Gr.] a kind of fern or brake; 
alſo wild penny-royal, by 

To BLEED [blzvan, Sax.) to evacuate or loſe blood; 
alſo to take away or let blood; alſo to yield; as the corn 
bleeds well, i. e. yields well in threſhing. 


me) EE DIN [of bledan, Sax.] iending or letting out of 


BLEEDING c [among Sharpers] one who when he is 
once ſtuck, i. e. has loſt ſome money in gaming, will not 


give over till he has loſt all. 


To BIRIMISsEH prob. of blemir, F.] to ſtain or ſpot ; 
to wound or prejudice a perſon's reputation or good name. 
A BLE'MIsn [prob. of bleme, F. pale] a ſtain or ſpot; 
a fault or diſgrace, a reproach, 
BLEMIsH [with Hunters] a term uſed when the hounds 
or beagles having found where the chace has been, only 


make a proffer and return. | . 
BLENCH [in the Scotch Lau] as to hold Land in Blench. 


- 


#.e. to hold it by the payment of a ſugar-loaf, a couple of 


capons, a beyer-hat, a roſe or ſuch like thing if de- 
manded. ; | 
To BLEND [Blenvan, Sax.] to mix or mingle together. 
BLEND Water, a diſtemper incident to black cattle. 
BLE/NNA LR, Gr.] thick ſhot which comes from the 


brain, and diſtils through the ſmall holes of the noſtrils or 


palate. | 


| Bl fBena'RiDes [of paigepgr, Gr.] that part of the 
lids where the hair grows, 5th : x 2 


BL ='pH aro [of engage, Gr.] one who has gre 
or eye-lids, « beetle-brow'd. @-, or. one who has great, raw 


BLE'eBARON [Paigargr, Gr.] an eye-lid. 
4 LEPHAROXI'STUM .[of Þ\iqagyr and Ed to ſera 
oft, Gr.] an inſtrument for pulling hairs out of the eye- lid. 
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To BT uss [of bley'cian, Sax. ] to make happy, felicitate, 
BISS £DNEss [ble I vian, Sax] felici j; — "7 
Blzw Mantle a title peculiar to one of the purſuivants 
BLu n Mantle or marſhals at arms. 

BIERTY MR [with 4 diſeaſe nem a kind of 

inflammation proceeding from bruiſed berw 

Ad iran of the they | 7 8 

BLIGHT : a diſeaſe incident to plants and affeQs them 

A BLAST S varioufly, the whole plant ſometimes, and 
at other times only the leaves. ; 

BLinp [Blinv, Sax. Blind, Dan.] deprived of ſight; 

BTIND Pefſels [with Chymifts] ſuch as have no opening 
but on one fide. 

BLinps [in Fortification] are bundles of oſiers bound at 
both ends, and ſet up between two ſtakes ; alſo branches of 


trees or pieces of wood laid acroſs upon the trenches to bear 


up the bavins or hurdles laid upon earth, which ſerve to 
cover them, and ſometimes canvaſs, and ſometimes planks 
erected, to obſtruct the enemy's proſpe&t, Fr. 

BL1'NDFoLD [of Blind and yealvan, Sax.] having the 
eyes covered, 

BLIND Cancer, ſee Primitive Cancer. 

BLIND Nettle, an herb. 

BLi'NDNEss [Blintne)Ye, Sax] want of ſight, a priva- 
tion of the ſenſation of ſight, ariſing from a total depriva- 
tion of the organs of it, or an involuntary obſtruction of 
their functions. | 

BLi/Nxary [of blinker, Dan] one that winks or 
twinkles with his eyes. 

To BLink Beer [prob. of Blinnan, Sax. ] to keep it un- 
broach'd till it is grown tart or ſharp, 

BLinKs [with Hunters] boughs torn from trees and caft 
overthwart the way where a deer is likely to paſs, to ſtop 
his ſpeed. | 
- BL1s : (BliYYe of BliYYan, Sax. to rejoice] gladneſs, joy, 

appineſs. 

ns Ess [of Bliy re and Full, Sax.) happineſs. 

To BL1'ss0N, to leap as a ram does upon an ewe. 

BL1's$0MINSs, the alt of generation between a ram and 
an ewe. 

BL1'sTER [blupſter, Du.] a riſing in the skin. 

To Br 1'sT ER [blupſter,. Du.] to raiſe Bliſters, 

BL1TES, a kind of beet, an herb that has ſcarce any 
taſte or ſcent. | 


BL1TH [Bli de, Sax.] yielding milk; alſo pleaſant, jo- 


cund, merry. 


BII/THNESS ? [of bli dene ye, Sax. Ia being very 
BLi'THSOMNESS pleaſant or merry. | 
BLitaLy [of be and li x, Sax, life] briskly, readily, faſt, 

apace. 

ee a puſtule, wheal or ſmall ſwelling. 

BLock [block, Teut.] the ſtump or ſtem of a tree, 

BLocks- [of a Ship] are a kind of wooden pullies ha- 
ving ſhivers in them, i. e. little wheels fixed with a cock 
and a pin, on which running ropes go. | 

BLock, a piece of marble as it comes out of the quarry. 

BLock [with Falconers] the perch whereon the hawk is 
ke c. 

Br ock Lands, a piece of land anciently, that which is 
now called free-hold land. | | 
Double Blocks [in a Ship] are ſuch as are uſed when 
much ſtrength is required, becauſe they will purchaſe with 
more eaſe 3 ſingle blocks, tho much ſlower. 

BLock and BLock [Se Term] a phraſe us d when 
two blocks meet, in haling any Tackle or Hallyard, having 
ſuch blocks belonging to them. 

FisH-BLOC Th a Ship] is a block hung in a knot at the 


end of a Davit; the uſe of it is to hale up the flooks of the 


anchor to a ſhip's brow. i 
SNATCH-BLOCK (in a Ship] is a large block with a 
ſhiver in it and a notch cut through one of its cheeks, for 
the more ready ps. in of any rope. It is uſed for the 
fall of the winding tackle. | 
BLocka'pt | Military Art] a ſort of ſiege when armed 
troops are poſted at all the avenues or paſlages leading to 
the place, fo that no ſupplies or proviſions can be brought 
into the place; it being the deſign of the beſiegers to 
ſtarve it out; and not to take it by regular attacks or ſtorm. 
"To BIOckAT DR [Military Term] to ou or ſhut up 
all the avenues and paſſages, and hinder all intelligence 
being ſent into or out of the town or fort; ſo that it may 
receive no relief. | £52 
BLo'cx#rtap [of block, Teut. and hea pov, Sax. the 
rant fellow, &c. i 
BLo'ckxisn [of block, Text.] ou, ſtupid, 
BL 0'cx1$HNEss, ſtupidity, Se. 3 
„ N Bl o- 
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Bro/many [at the un . the firſt 


which the metal paſſes, after it has been 
1 2 [blod, Sax. and Dan.] 2 warm red li or 
humour ci ing by means of arteries and veins h 


every of the body; by microſcopes the blood appears 
to con 158 1 lo —— in an aqueous 
liquor, ſuppoſed to e cruor erum. 

— pLEss [blovle), Sax.] having no blood. 

BLoo'Dd HoUNDs, a kind of hunting-dogs fo called 
for their moſt exquiſite ſcent ; for tho the game happen 
to be dead, or if wounded it makes its eſcape from the 
huntſman, or if it be kill'd and never fo clearly remoyed 
away, yet they will find their way to it. x 

BLoop Strange | 

Bi 00D Wire two ſorts of herbs. 

Bloo'bviness [of blotigneYYe, Sax.] 
in body; alſo bloody-mindednefs. | | 

Bl oo! p ſbod, the ſpilling of blood, murder, ſlaughter. 

BLoop ved bot [with Smiths] the laſt degree of heat 
given to _ iron in the forge. ; 

BLoop running itch [with Farriers] a diſeaſe in horſes 

roceeding from an inflammation of the blood; proceeding 
om being hard rid or over-hard labour'd ; fo that the 
blood gets between the skin and the fleſh, and if not cured 
will turn to a mange. | 8 

BI oop ſotten, a diſtemper of the eyes, when the blood 
veſſels are very much extended, ſo as to make the eyes ap- 

ear red. 

BLOOD Spavin [with Farriers] a diſtemper in horſes, be- 
ing a ſoft ſwelling that grows through the hoof, and is 
uſually full of blood. 

BLood fone, a ſtone effectual in ſtopping bleeding. 

BLOOD Wit [of blod and pita, Sax.] an amerciament 
or cuſtomary fine, paid as a compoſition and atonement for 
the ſhedding or drawing of blood. 

BL 00'DING, a blood or black 2 | 

BLoo'py |[bloviz, Sax.] dawbed or beſmeared with 
blood. | 

BLOOD band [Foreft Law] the crime of a treſpaſſer in 
a foreſt againſt veniſon, when he is taken with hands or 
other parts bloody, by which he is judged to have kill d 
a deer, altho' he is not found chaſing or hunting. 

BLoopy Flux [with Phyſicians] an exulceration of the 
guts, with frequent and bloody ejections. 

Broom [probably of bloem, Dt. or bloym, Sax.] a 
bloſſom or flower of a tree, &c. a contraction of bloſſom. 

To BLoom, to put forth blooms or bloſſoms. 

A BLoo [in the Iron Works] a piece of iron wrought 
to a ſquare maſs, two foot long, 

BLoo'MING e [of bloym of blodymian, Sax.] bloſſom- 

BLoo'mMy ing or in bloſſom. 

To Bio'ss o [blotYmian, Sax. ] to put forth bloſſoms 
as a tree. 

A BLo'ssoM [bloYm, Sax.] the-flower of a tree or plant, 

BLo'ss0ML EsSs, Without bloſſoms. 
 -BLo'ssOM Colour [in a horſe] is ſuch as when the hair is 
white, but intermix'd all oyer with forrel and bay hairs. 

To BLoTE, to ſwell, to puff up; alſo to fit ſmoaking 
or drying by the fire as bloted herrings. 

BLo'TEvD, puffed up, ſwell'd. 

To Blow |blopan, Sax.] as the wind. 

To Blow [ blopan, Sax.] to open as a flower, 

A Blow [blowe, Dut.] a ſtroke. 

Brow milk, skimm'd or flotten milk. 


being bloody 


BLo'WER, a kind of whale, which ſpouts forth a great 


deal of water. | | 
Brown [of blopan, Sax.] having the flower-leaves open. 
BLOW N [boiling of ſugar is when the ſides of the cop- 
per-pan, 'in which the ſugar has been. boiled for a . 
derable time, is beaten with the skimmer; and a perſon 
blowing thto the holes of it from one fide to the other, 
certain ſparks or ſmall bubbles fly out, which is an indica- 
tion, that the ſugar is come to that degree of boiling. 
BOW HIN houſes [at Tin Works] furnaces where the tin 
oar is melted and caſt. | 
BLo'winG Snake {of Virginia] a kind of viper which 
2 and ſwells the head exceedingly, before it gives the 
ite. | | 
Blow'z, a fat red-faced bloted wench, or one whoſe 
head is dreſs'd like a ſlattern. | 
BLU'BBER, the fat of a whale before it is boiled. 

To BLu'sBER, to cry or foul the cheeks with tears. 
5 \ BU R [probably of Jean, F. the water, becauſe it re- 
ſembles it in colour] a colour well known. 9 Iu 

Bronx BOTTLE, a flower; alſo a large ſort of fly. 
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Blu 41 4 raxor, corrupt for blue as e 
Blu Mantle, the title of one of our Purſevants at arm 

Turn ſoſe Blu x, a blue uſed by painters by boiling . 
quarter of a pound of turnſole in a pint and half of water 

BLu'tnG of metals [with Gilders] is the heating any me. 
tal till it has aſſumed a blue colour. . 

To Brorr, to blindfold or hood win. | 

Blur g-beaded [Ship] one whoſe rake is ſmall forward 
on, and her ſtern too ſtraight up. | | 

Biu'/NDrR, amiſtake, fault or overſight. 
' BruU'NpERER, one apt to make miſtakes, or to ſtum- 
ble or go careleſly. | 

BLu'NDtR-BUss { Donder-buſs, Dat] a ſhort bra 
gun of a large bore; alſo a careleſs perſon who commits 
miſtakes and blunders. | | | 

BLu'/NKET, a ſort of light blue colour. 

BLUNT, having a dull edge or point. 

BLu'/NT1sH, ſomething blunt, not very ſharp. 

To Bro, to blot or ſtain paper with ink. 

To BLukrT ont, to ſpeak rathly and inconſiderately. 

To Brus n [probably of bloſen, Du.] to redden in the 
face, either by reaſon of modeſty, ſhame or ſurprize. 

Brus nu 8 a redneſs in the face proceeding from 

BLu'sHING modeſty. 

BLU'sHING, a Phenomenon in the animal oeconomy ex- 
cited from a ſenſe of ſhame, &c. | 

To BLu'srER [probably of blæ) v, Sax. g. d. blaſter} 
to make a noiſe, as a boiſterous wind ; alſo to keep a ſtir 
or make a great noiſe. | 

Bo'a, a kind of ſerpent, that follows herds of cattle and 
ſucks the dugs of cows, ſome of which have grown to 
that largeneſs, that a young child was found in the belly 
of one in the time of the Emperor Claudius. 

Boa [with Phyſicians] a diſeaſe wherein red pimples 
ariſe in the fleſh like the meaſles or fmall-pox, . 
BoANEKOHES [NDYT 112 7. e. ſons of thunder] a ti- 
tle which our Saviour gave to the apoſtles Fames and Foby, 

A Boar (ban, Sax.] a male ſwine. 

To Boar / [with Horſemen] a horſe is ſaid to boar or 

To BoRE bore, when he ſhoots out his noſe as 
hizh as he can. ö 

A Bo ARD [bohd, Sax.] a plank, a table. 

To BoAR p, to cover or lay with boards; alſo to diet 
or entertain; alſo to be dieted. 

Tv go a BoAR p, to enter into a ſhip. 

To BoARD [Sea Phraſe] ſignifies to draw nigh to a ſhip 
during a fight, and to enter men in any part of her. ; 

BoaRD and Boarp [a Term uſed] of two ſhips lying 
cloſe together, or fide by ſide. * 

To be within Boa RD [Sea Term] is to be within a ſhip, 

To be without Bo ARK D, is to be without the ſhip. 

ſhip into 


* 


To throw over BOARD, is to throw out of the 
the ſea, Ec. 
To ſlip by the Bo AR p, is to ſlip down by the ſhip's ſide, 
BOARD ER [of bond, Sax.] one who diets or tables 
with another. 
ro make a BoARD 5 [Sea Phraſe] to turn the ſhip up to 
To BOARD it up to SF the windward, ſometimes on one 
tack and ſometimes on another. N 
To make a good BOARD [Sea Phraſe] uſed of a ſhip, 
when ſhe has advanced much to the windward at one tack 
or turning, 
BOA RISHNEss [of bapiYc and neYYe, Sax.] ſwiniſh 
diſpoſition. | 
To BoasrT [probably of bofno, C Brit. or boan, Sax. 
to brag, vaunt, &c. 
A BoasrT [boft, C. Brit. boung, Sax.] a brag, vaunt, 
or bounce, | 
Boa'sTFUL, jactantious bragging, Milt. 
A Boar [bate, Sax. boot, Dut.] a river or ſea · veſſel 
well known. 4 
To fend the BoaT [Sea Phraſe] is to keep her from daſh- | 
ing or beating againſt the rocks, ſhip's fide or ſhore. 
Free the BOAT [Sea Term] is to caſt water out of her. 
Man the BoaT [Sea Term] is to put the men into her, 
that are called the boat's gang. | 
To ſwift the BoaT [Sea Language] is to make faſt a ro 
round about the boat by the Gunwale, and to faſten the 
boat-rope to it in order to ſtrengthen the boat to endure 
her tow. | | EE - 
Boar Rope [with Sailors] that rope by which the ſhip 
' tows her boat at the ſtern. © | E | 
_ To trim a BOAT, is to keep her even. 
To evind a BOAT, is to turn her head about. 


Boa'TsWAIN of 4 Ship, an officer, who has charge of 
her rigging ropes, cables, anchors, fails, flags, colours, 
| 5 . pendants, 
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pens rare nd and ſteers her. He talls 
on board to their watches, works, Gr 
of the fleet. 
To Bos, to ſtrike; alſo to cheat. 
Bo'ss =D, trick d, cheated, 
. A dry Bos, a taunt or ſcoff, 
al Bos, the ſtrong water call'd Geneva, 

Bon-tail [with Archers] is the ſteel of an arrow or ſhaft, 
that is ſmall-breaſted and large towards the head. 

Bo'sB1Ns, little tools uſed in making bone-lace ; alſo 
for winding filk or worſted, &c. for throwing, 

Bo c AR DO“ [with Logicians] the fifth e of the third 
In a ſyllogiſm in Docardo, the firſt propoſition is 

icular and negative, the ſecond univerſal the mid- 

e term the ſubje& in the two propoſitions, as 

1. Some animal is not man. | | 

a. Every animal is endued with ſenſation, 

3. Therefore there is ſomething endued with ſenſation be- 

s Man. 

n NR, a ſort of linnen cloth, a fine buckram. 

Bo'cHIA [with Chymifts] a glaſs,veſſel with a great 
belly like a cucurbite. 

Bo'ck BREL T [in Falconry] one of the kinds of long- 

Bo'/cKkERET winged hawks, | 

Bov/cxnoRp [Boc-hohd, Sax.] a book-hoard, a place 
where books, writings, tc, are laid. 

Bo'ckLAND [Boc-lanv, Sax. i. e. book-land] land held 
by charter or inftrument in writing, and not to be made 
over to another, either by ſale or gift, but left intire to 
the next heir; an hereditary eſtate, | 

To Bop [botian, Sax.] to declare, to ſhew ; now uſed 
to ſignify to foretell, as this bodes me no good. | 

Bo'pirs 0 [of Bodige, Sax. the ſtature or body] wo- 

Bo? pio R men's ſtays or Boddice. 

Bo'px1in [botekin, probably C. B.] a long ſort of pin 
on which women uſed to roll their hair; and alſo a ſh 


ptain or a court 


pointed inftrument with a handle to make holes in hard 


thin 

Bol DRIN Work, a fort of trimming anciently uſed for 
err wy gowns, which was made of tinſel or gold threads, 
Purſte. 

BopLE'1AN Library [in Oxford] a library founded by 
Sir Thomas Bodley, and famous thorough all Europe, for its 
prodigious ſtock of books and manuſcripts. 28 

Bou'py [bovige, Sax.] as defin'd by Naturali ſts a ſolid, 
extended, palpable ſubſtance, compos d of matter, form 
and privation, according to the Peripateticks : 2. Of an Aſ- 
ſemblage of hooked heavy atoms, according to the Corpuſ- 
cularians and Epicureans ; of a certain quantity of exten- 
ſion according to des Cartes; of a ſyſtem or aſſociation of 
ſolid, w_ hard, impenetrable, moveable particles, ran- 
ged or diſpoſed in this or that manner according to Sir 
Iſaac Newton ; whence reſult bodies of this or that form, 
diſtinguiſh'd by this or that name ; others define body to 
be that which has extenſion, reſiſtance, and is capable of 
motion. | 

Bopx, with regard to animals, is uſed in oppoſition to 


the ſoul, viz. for that — compoſed of bones, muſcles, 


canals, juices, nerves, 
ſubject of Anatomy, - 
Bob [with Geometricians] is a magnitude that has 


c. in which ſenſe body makes the 


three dimenſions, length, breadth and thickneſs. 


Regular BOD [in Geometry] one which has all the an- 
les and fides ; as alſo all the planes which compoſe the 


urface, alike and equal; of which there are no more 


than five kinds, the dodecaedron conſiſting of 12 pentagons, 
the bexaedron, icoſaedron of 20, oftaedron of 8 pentagons, 
and fetraedron of 4 angles and the cube of 6 ſquares. Theſe 
are called Platonick bodies. 

Irregular BopIEs [in Geometry] are ſolids which are not 
bounded by equal and like ſurfaces. 

Mix'd Bois [with Chymifts] are ſuch bodies as natu- 
2 grow and increaſe ; as metals, minerals, animals and 
Plants. 8 1 1 
„ Bok DROM“A [PoySpguln of Bon e,, Gr. i. e. co- 
ming to help] an Atbemian feſtival, inſtituted in 
of Fou, the fon of Xut bus, who came to the aſſiſtance of 
the Athenians, in the reign of king Ere&heus, when they 
were invaded by Eumolpus the ſon of Neptune. 


Bos [ſome derive it of baagen, Dur. to bend, becauſe 
it gives way when it is trod upon, or quagg, Eng. or ra- 


ther 3P:23, Sax. and Zuac, armoric, tender and ſoft, Baxter] 
a marſh-ground full of water and mud. ps 


hg. 


0 Bo's6L x [perhaps of bog] to wayer,. to be uncer- 


5 0 
tain what to do; to ſeruple. 


Bo'@GLE-BOR, a b to fright children, * 
Bor'x in Old Records] charms or letters, L. 


Bor'ars [in Muſcovy] certain great Lords of the Czar's 


court who adminiſter juſtice, try cauſes, and are the mini- 


ſters of ſtate. 


BorcinrNGA, an animal [in America] call'd the rattle- 
ſnake, whoſe bite is deadly, except a ſpeedy remedy be 


applied. 


o Bolt [bwllire, L. bouiflir, F.] to bubble or ſeeth as 
a does, 


A Bon: [of bilis, L. choler] a fort of ſwelling or 
ſore, | 


ABILE wh | 
Bor'LARY 5 [at the Salt works] a place where the 
Bu'LLARY falt is boiled; a ſalt-houſe, a falt-pir. 

Bo “TIN [in Phyſicks] the agitation of a fluid body, 
ariſing from fire being applied to ir. | 

Bor'sTERoOUs [as Minſeons ſuppoſes of bi] ven, Sax. a 
tempeſt] ſtormy, tempeſtuous, vehement, unruly, fierce. 

o1'sTEROUSNESs, tempeſtuouſneſs, unrulineſs. 

To Bo! K R, to belch; alſo to make a motion as if a per- 
ſon ſhould ſpue. 

Bo“LSOoNACH [Botany] the plant Satten- flower. 

BoL R 4 [with Husbandmen] the main body or ſtock of a 

BoAL tree. 

BoLp [baud, C. Brit. balv, Sax.] courageous, undaunt- 
ed, ſtout ; alſo impudent. | 

Bol Dbu Ess [balvney ye, Sax. ] undauntedneſs; alſo im- 
pudence. | 


Bol k [in Medicine] is uſed in general for ſeveral kinds 


of earth that are uſed in Galenical preparations, 

BoTER ARMONIACK [in Medicine] a ſort of earth of 
great efficacy and virtue. 

BoLn'TUs [Bwairys, Gr.] the richeſt and beſt ſort of 
muſhroom, L. 8 

Bo/LLANDIsSTs, certain Jeſuits of Antwerp, who have 
been many years, and are fill, employ'd in collecting the 
lives of Romiſþ ſaints. 

Bol T, a round ſtalk or ſtem, as @ boll of flax; alſo the 
ſeeds of the poppy. - 

pgs ad a kind of call'd Buck-wheat ; 

BoLL-MONG alſo a medley of ſeveral kinds of 
grain together; called alſo Maſlin or Mong- corn. 

BoLo'NIAN fone [fo call'd of Bologna in Italy where 
found] a weighty, grey, ioft, ſulphureous ſtone, which 
is about the ſize of a large walnut, which when it is bro- 
ken has a kind of chryſtal or ſparry talk within it. A ſhoo- 
maker having found ſome of theſe ſtones at the foot of 
mount Palermo, calcin'd them, hoping to extract ſilver out 
of them; but tho* he was diſappointed in this his expecta- 
tion, yet he diſcovered this Kings Phenomenon, that 


when the ſtone was expoſed to light, it would retain it, 


and afterwards ſhine in the dark. - 

If theſe ſtones after calcination be expos'd to the light 
in the air, as in one's hand out of a window (but not to 
the ſun-beams) for the ſpace of a minute, and then carried 
into a dark place, they will appear like kindled coals for 
ſometime without any ſenſible heat. This light will gra- 
dually abate, but may be renewed again by being expoſed 
again to the light of the day as before ; and this quali- 
ty they will retain for three or four years. And when 
loſt it may be renewed again by recalcination. 

And if any figures be drawn on paper with the white of 
an egg, and the cruſt of this calcined ſtone powder'd be 
ſtrew'd on it while wet, and afterwards dry d in the ſhade, 
and the picture put in a frame with glaſs before it, ami 
be afterwards expoſed to the light with the glaſs cover 
on, it will at any time ſhine if removed into a dark place. 

Bo'LsTER [bolycep, Sax.] a fort of a cuſhion to lay 
the head on in bed. | | 

A Bol r ſbolv, Sax.] an iron faſtening to a door. 

BoLT [Old Records] a narrow piece of ſtuff, 

A BoLT [of Canvas] contains 28 ells. ; 

A Bol r boat [with Mariners] a ſtrong boat that can well 
endure a rough ſea, is Ys | 


Bor x ropes [on fipboard] thoſe ropes on which the fails 


* 


are ſew'd or faſten d. 


Bol T s RTT 2 a ſort of maſt ſtanding at the head of a 
Bow $pRIT 4 ſhip, ſtooping and pointing forwards. 
Bol T HEAD [with Chymifts] a long ftrait-necked glaſs 

veſſel for diſtillations, which being fitted to the noſe of an 

alembick, or ftill, is called a Receiver ; and when the neck 
of one is well joined to the neck of another it 1s called 

a double veſſel. | 


Fender Bors 
, $. 


* 


long and thick heads, and ſtruck into 


Fund BoLTs' $ Cin a Pip) are * ſort of bolts made with 


. *. * | | N 
the uttermoſt wales wg bends of the ſhip, to ſave. the files - 


of her from hurts, ngs and bruiſes, res 
Set Bor Ts (in a ff are a ſort of bolte uſed for for- 
cing -the ther works, and bringing them cloſe 
— Bor rs [in a h] are bolts made uſe of for bring- 
ing to of the planks, and thoſe parts, to the bree- 


ches and tackles of the ordnance are faſtened. 

 Ivanſum Bolts [with Gunners] are bolts which go be- 

' twixt the cheeks of a gun-carriage to ſtrengthen the 
tranſums. 75 

Priſe Bol rs [with Gunners] large knobs of iron on the 
cheek of a carriage, which prevent the handſpike from ſli- 
ding, when it is poifing up the breech of the piece. 

Traverſe Bol Ts [with Gunners] two ſhort bolts, put one 
into each end of an Engliſh mortar-carriage, which ſerve to 
traverſe the mortar. 

Bracket BOLTS [with Gunners] bolts which go thro' the 
cheeks of a mortar, and by the help of the coins keep it 
fix'd to the elevation given her. 

Rag BolTs [in a fp] are ſuch as have jags or barbs on 
each ſide to keep them from flying out of the hole, in 
which they are. 

Clench BoLTs [in a bib] bolts that are clenched with a 
rivetting-hammer, at the end where they come through, 

Drive BoLTs [in a ſip] are long pieces of iron, which 
uſed to drive out other bolts, dares. Fx or the like. 

Forelock BOL Ts [in a ſip] are thoſe, which have a fore- 


lock of iron at. the end driven in to keep it from ſtart- 


ing back, 
To BorT [of bolt, Sax.] to faſten a door or window 
- with a bolt. | 

To Bor [with Bzkers] to ſift meal in a bolting mill to 
ſeparate it from the bran, &c. 

To BorT [Hunting Term] uſed of a coney, which is 

ſaid to be bolted, when ſhe is firſt raiſed or ſtarted. 
A Bo'LT ER, a bag or cloth for bolting or ſifting meal. 

BoLTIN [in Gray-Inn] a kind of exerciſe or arguing 
caſes among the ſtudents, | 

Bo'LTING Hutch [with Mealmen, &c.] a ſort of trough 
or cheſt to bolt meal in. | 

Bo'.us (N, Gr.] a gobbet or morſel ; a mouthful, 
a bir; alſo a clod or maſs of earth; a lump of metal. 

Bolus [with Phyſicians] a medicine prepared of a conſi- 
ſtence, ſomewhat thicker than honey; being a quantity that 
can be taken on the point of a knife at one mouthful. 

Bolus [according to Dr. Grew] a ſort of earth, ſuppo- 
ſed to be a bed, — as it were the prima materia of ſtones 
and metals. 

Bolus Armoniacus, i. c. Bele Armoniack, a ſort of crum- 
bling earth or ſtone found in Armenia, uſed by Phyſicians 
and Painters, | 

Bol Ek Armena [with Chymical Writers] is expreſſed by 


this character 


Bomss [Gunnery] large ſhells 
of caſt iron, having large vents to 
receive the fuſees, theſe fufees B 
are made of wood, and drove full 
of a compoſition made of meal 
powder, ſulphur and falt-peter. 
After the Bomb has been fill'd 
with this powder, the fuſee is dri- 
ven into the vent within an inch 
— | of the head, and pitch'd over to 
Pr it, they uncaſt the fuſee E, when they put the 

omb into the mortar and ſalt it with meal- powder, which 
having taken fire by the flaſh of the powder in the cham- 
ber of the mortar, burns all the time the bomb is in the air, 
and the compoſition in the fuſee being ſpent, it fires the 
2 in the bomb, which breaks þ 3 mb with a great 
orce, blowing up whatever is about it, and the great 
height it goes in the air, and the force with which it falls, 
makes it go deep into the earth. 

Boms Cheſt [with Gunners] a wooden cheſt filled with 
. and bombs, ſunk under ground in order to 

low up into the air thoſe that happen to come on the 
place under which it is buried. 

BOMB-KETCH,, a ſmall ſhip or veſſel, built or ſtrength- 
ned with large beams for carrying and uſing mortars at ſea. 

 Bo'MBaRy [bombarda, L. Barb.] a great gun. 

To BomBa'rtn [bombarder, F.] to fn. 
beſieged place, to annoy the inhabitants, blow up the ma- 
__gazines, Ofc. 5 t | OE 
 BOMBA'RDEERS, they are a5 in number, one chief 
and 24 under him, eſtabliſh'd in the office of Ordnance at 


'Q carly 
they drive in the fuſ 
-mortars, work with the fire-workers 


- ſwelling, bluſtering nouſenſe. 


oot bombs into a 


1 N . „ 
Glary ; cheit employment is about the | 
fire the bomb, load and Rte 
on all ſorts of fire- Works. 
BomBa'tDo {in Muſick Books] - à muſical i t 
_ _ ſame with our baſſoon, or the baſs to an haut- 
„Val. wk | | ) 
Koda sT [with Botanifts] the cotton- plant whoſe ſeed 
is like the treddles or dung of a rabbet, uſed in Phyſical 
compoſitions. Hes 2. . ng 
BomBaA'sT, a kind of ſtuff made of cotton. 
BomBasT [in a figurative ſenſe] affected language; 


To BomBa'sTe, to beat or bang ſoundly. 
BomBa'sTick [of bombaſum, L.] pertaining to bombaſt. 
Boms1'cinovus [CouCuxucs, Gr.] made of filk. 
en E, ſilk yarn or ſilken cloth made of ſilk, 
en. | 10 1 
BomB1LlA'TION, the humming of bees. „ 
Box Chretien [with Prujterers] an excellent large French 


"Fool Fide i. e. evith or in good Faith] an expreſſion 
uſed when a thing is done really, without fraud or deceit ; 
alſo a kind of oath, L. | 588 
Bona notabilia [in Law) ſuch goods as a man when he 
dies has in another dioceſe, at ſome diſtance from that in 
which he dies, which at leaſt amount to the yalue of five 
pounds; in which caſe his will muſt be proved before 
or at the adminiſtration granted by the archbiſhop of the 
province, L. . ot 
Bo Patria [in Law] a term uſed when twelve men 
or more are elected out of the county to paſs upon an 
aſſize; theſe are alſo called jurors or juratores, L. | 
BONA DEA, a goddeſs worſhipped by the Greeks and 
Romans, The Grecians ſuppoſed her to be one of the nur- 
ſes of ' Bacchus, and not to be named. The Romans ſup- 
poſed her to be the wife of Faunus a King of 1taly, and 
chief of the Dryades, Her rites were performed only by 
women, and no man admitted, in token of her chaſtity. 
BONA ROBA, a harlot or common whore, Tal. | 
BoxA ToTA [with Botapiſts] the herb All-good or 
Bonus Henricus. | | | 
Boxa'N a tree [with Botaniſti] a tree that grows in moſt 
of the Caribbee iſlands belonging to America; in height 5 
or 6 yards, wlioſe leaves are 4 foot and half long, and a 
foot and half broad ; the fruit of it has a medicinal quality. 
Bo'NAsus [Boracos, Gr.] a wild beaſt that has the head 
of a bull, and the body and mane of an horſe, which, 
when hunted, ſaves himſelf by his ordure, which he throws 
out in ſuch abundance, and ſo noiſome, that the hunters 
are obliged to leave off the purſuit, 
BoxNAvE'NTURE [of bona aventura, L.] good luck. 
BoxNAv ENTURE Miſſen in a Sbip] a ſecond miſſen maſt, 
added in ſome large ſhips, and ftands next the poop, 
Bop (bond, Sax.] an obligation or covenant. 
BONDAGE [of bond, Sax.] ſervitude, ſlavery. 
Bo'NDMAN, one bound for another, 
Bo'NDMEN, perſons who have bound themſelves by co- 
venant- to ſerve their Lord or maſter. | 
BonpD so0coME [Common Law] a cuſtom of the tenants 
being hound to rad their corn at the Lord's mill. 
.BoN E (ban, Sax. been Dan.] a ſimilar part of the body, 


white, hard and brittle, not diſtendible and void of ſenſa- 


tion; aftording ſupport and form to the whole fabrick. 

BoN = breaker, a kind of eagle. 

BoN E Spavin [with Farriers| a diſtemper in horſes, be 
ing a large cruſt growing on the inſide of the hoof or on 
the heel; as hard as a bone, and frequently cauſes lameneſs. 

To carry a BON R in ber mouth [Sea Phraſe] uſed of. a 
ſhip which is ſaid ſo to do, when ſhe makes the water 


foam before her in ſailing. 


BoN Es, a ſort of bobbins made of trotter bones for 
weaving bone-lace. | | | | 
Bo NELESss [of banleaY; Sax.] without bones. 
 Bo/NgcomiLEs [ſo called of Bongomilus a monk] he 
held that God had a human form, made no account 
the ſacrament, called churches the devil's temples, and 
tetended that they could conceive and bring forth the 
Word as well as the Virgin Mary. | 
BO NGRAC E [of bonne grace, F.] a kind of skreen or 


| ſhelter which children uſed to wear on their heads to keep 


them from ſunning. 2 „„ 

BONGRACE [in a p] is a frame of old ropes or juns 
of cables, commonly laid out at the bows, fterns and ſides 
of ſhips that go into cold latitudes to prevent them. from 
being injured or fretted by the great flakes of ice which 
float about in theſe northern ſeas, Ec. 15 
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r- dend, a tit t direſted to the ſheriff of 
Kg Ec. to uire of them that one condemned by 
zent n an a igs, and. proſecuting a writ of cmor 
not permitted to-fEmove his goods till the error be try'd. 
 BonBOMMEs L e. men] an order founded by 
Francis de Paula, called alſo. Minorites or Friers Minors. - 15 
Bo NTV [bonitas, L. ] goodneſs, 

Bo' x NRT, a ſort of cap. | 
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Bonn {in Fortification] a ſmall work that is compoſed 


o faces, having only a breaſt-work, with two rows of 
—— about tere. NG foot diſtance : theſe are u- 
Rally raiſed before the ſaliant angle of a counterſcarp, and 
have a communication with the covert . 

be pip has ber courſe and BONNET abroad [Sea Phraſe] 
is as much as to ſay, ſhe has the bonnet added to her 
courſe, which before ſhe had not. | 

BONNET 4 Pr#tre, the Prieſt's-cap, an outwork which 
has three ſaliant angles at the head, and two inwards; 

Bo'/nNy [bonny Scotch] reel, ſpruce, fine. 

Bo NN [with Miners] a bed of oar diſtin, which 
hath no communication with any vein. 

Bo/NNINEss (of bonus, L.] ſpruceneſs, cleverneſs. 

Bonus HRNRIcVus i. e. Good- Henry] the herb Mercury. 

Bo/NYNEss, a being bony or full of bones. | 

Boo'sy [not improbably of bowvier, F. a keeper of 
herds] a great filly fellow, for ſuch are commonly very 
clowniſh and ignorant; or of bobo, Ital. a fool. 

Book [boc, probably of bocce, Sax. a beech-tree, the 
ancients uſing to write on plates of beech] a thing well 
wn. | 

Book of Rates [of Cufloms] a book ſhewing what value 
goods that pay poundage 
pay for exportation or importation at the cuſtom-houſe. 

3 Ess [of boc, Sax. ] diſpoſition to read books 
much. | 


Boom . of beam, Sax. a tree] Whence 

Boom [in Sea Language] is a long pole to ſpread out 
the clew or corner of the ftudding fail ;- alfo a pole with 
buſhes or baskets ſet out as a direQing how to ſteer 
into a channel. ; 

Boom [of a haven, &.] a cable ftretch'd athwart the 
mouth of a harbour or river, with yards, top-maſts, bat- 
tlings, ſpars, &c. of wood laſh'd to it to hinder an ene- 
my's ſhip from coming in, - 
_ Boo'minG [Sea Term] uſed of a ſhip when ſhe makes 
all the fail ſhe can, and is then ſaid to come booming. 

A Boox [bonum, L. bene, Sax.] favour, requeſt, good 
turn, as to ask a boon, 

A Book [zebup, Sax. bawer, Tewt, boer, Dut.] a 
country clown, an husbandman. | 
R We [bawriſch, eu] clowniſh, rude, country- 


Boo RIsHN RSS, clowniſhneG, 

Boos E, an ox ſtall or cow ftall. | 

Boor e, Sax. a compenſation] aid, help, ſuccour, 
now uſed for overplus or advantage. 

Boor Haler, a free booter or robber. 

Boors,; the plant call'd alſo Marigolds. 

Boor xs less an ox, and & to drive, 5, e. the ox- 
driver] the name of a northern conſtellation, containi 


34 ſtars, called alſo Arctopbylax, and in Engliſh, King 


Charles's Wain, © 


BoorT tree 87 pieces of boot made in the ſhape of a 
Boot laſt & leg to be driven into boots, to ſtretch and 
widen them. 


Boors [as ſome think of boot, Du. a foot; others of 

eau, F. a wreath, becauſe in ancient unpoliſh'd times 
they uſed to wreathe ſtraw about their legs inſtead of 
boots] coverings for the legs in travelling. | 

Boor, a kind of torture for criminals to extort a con- 
feſſion from them, by means of à boot or ſtocking of 
parchment wetted and put on the leg, and then brought 
near the fire, in ſhrinking it ſqueezes violently and cauſes 


intolerable pain. 


Boor [in Scotland] a ſort of rack b putting an icon bar 

on the leg of a criminal, and driving an iron on his 

| thin bone; alſo four thick, ſtrong boards, bound round 
with cords ;* of which two are put between the legs of an 


offender, and the two others placed one on one fide. and 
the other on the other, ſo that the legs being ſqueezed 
by the boards with cords break the leg. This is now left 


Boo'TtinG, ſee Boot. | * 
BooTING corn [of bode, Sax. a recom 


o 2 in 
ent corn anciently paid, and ſo called, ably berauſe 
tenants paid it as a recompence to their lord ſor figni 
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BooTtn [bove, $ax. bloth, C. Brit.] a ſmall cottage or 
_ with boards, Sc. for ſelling wares at fairs, 
8, Sc. 
Boka'cnro; a tertain wine-veſſel made of the skin of 
a pig be hog with the hair turned inwards, or dreſſed with 
roſim and pitch, uſed to bring down ihe wine from. the 
top of the mountains in Spin. 
Bo R DAR [Borago, L.] an herb well known, 
Bo'kAx, a mineral, hard and ſhining like green earth, 
uſed by goldſmiths, Oc. in ſoldering, brazing and caſting 


of metals. Gan nada — * 'A 


Bo R Ax {in 
preſſed by one of theſe characters. 

BokBoky'GMUs, [Bogfsoevypuds, Gr.] a rumbling or 
croaking of the guts. * 


Bo! R DAO R L berdgα ]; the tenure or manner of holding 
bord - lands. g N | 
antity of food 


Boky hop [bono lode, Sax,] the 
or proviſion, which was paid by the bordarii or bordmes 
for their bordlands. 29 

Bo RD RR, Engl. [in Heraldry] is an ordi- 

Bo'RDURE, Fr. nary, ſo called becauſe 
it borders round, and as it were hems in the 
field. The French heralds reckon this the gth 
among their honourable pieces ; but the Eng- 
17% heralds don't admit it as ſuch, but only as a difference, 
though they do allow of the Orle its diminutive as ſuch, - 
and is repreſented as in the figure. 

The Border or Bordure is accounted the ſymbol of pro- 
tection, favour and reward, and is beſtowed by kings on 


ſuch as they have a value for, as a ſure defence againſt 


their enemies. | 
BoRDRR [Bordure, F.] the end or edge of a garment, 
country, Ec. 
BoRDER [with Printers] an ornament of flowers, ſcrolls, 
Ec. ſet about the edges of ſmall compoſitions. | 
BoRD ER [with Floriſts] are the middle leaves that ſtand 
_ the — — 1 oat yp os 
ORDERS [with Gardeners in en- | 
made with box, thrift, c. bing of gard . 
To BoR DER [ Border, F.] to ſer any thing either for 
uſe or ornament about the edges or skirts of any thing. 
To Box DER à Paſty [with Carvers} is to cut it up. 
BokDERERsS, ſuch as inhabit the borders or utmoſt 
bounds of any country. 
id in fairs and 


Bok p half-perny [old Cuſtom] a duty 
markets for ſetting up boards, ftalls, for vending 


Wares. 


Bokd Lanps [bond land, Sax. ] the demeſnes or 
eſtates which lords of manours kept in their hands for the 
maintenance of their boards or tables. 

BORDA/RIA [of bond, Sax.] a cottage. | 

BokpA'R1t, ſuch tenants as poſſeſſed bord lands; a 


ſort of meaner farmers, who had a bord, i. e. a cottage ala 


lowed them. 

BorDpe'LLo [of bop, Sax. ] at firſt was uſed to fignify 
any ſmall cottage, ſome of which being become infamous 
by being made common ale-houſes, and bawdy-houſes, and 
harbours for ſtrumpets; by tranſpoſition was made brothel 
from bordel, and uſed to 4 a ſtew or bawdy-houſe, 
on the ſouth bank of the river of Thames, weſtwards of 
the bridge, and next to the bear-garden, was ſometimes 
the bordello or ftews, a place fo called of certain ſtews or 
houſes privileged there for incontinent men to repair to in- 
continent women, for which privilege there was an act of 
parliament made in the reign of king Henry II. in which 


theſe were ſome of the orders: That no ftew-holder or his 


wife ſhould hinder any _ woman from going and com- 
ing freely at all times when they liſt-; nor to keep any 
woman at board ; but that ſhe ſhould board abroad at her . 
pleaſure : That they ſhould take no more for the woman's 
chamber than 14 pence a week. That they ſhould nor 
keep open their doors on holy days. That no fingle wo- 


man ſhould be kept againſt her will. That they ſhould 


not receive any woman of religion, nor any man's wife. 
That no ſingle woman take money to lie with any, but 
ſhe may lie with him all night till the mortow. That no 
ftew-holder keep any woman that hath the perilous infir- 
mity of burning; nor {ef bread, ale, fleſh, fiſh; wood, 
coal, or any victuals, &. Theſe » flew-houſes were per- 
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the reign of king Henry VII. and the doors ſhut up; 
— c again > be wer put down in the time of 

ing Henry VIII. in the year 1546. 11 

o BokR [bohian, Sax,] to make an hole. 

Box [with Gunners] the hollow on the inſide of a piece 

Bok k tree, a kind of ſhrub. | 

Bo RRR, a ſort of French dance. 

Bo't BAL [Borealis of borews, L. I northern. 

Bok RAIL Signs [Aftronomy] the 6 northern ſigns of the 


Zodiack, viz, Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo and Virgo. | 


Bo/RtAs [Pogiary Gr.] the north wind. Irony, 
BoRKEA'sMOI Tpoeteloyens Gr.] an Athenian feſtival in 
honour of Boreas [3. e.. the north wind] who had an altar 


in Attica, and was thought to bear ſome relation to the 


Athenians, having married Orithya, the daughter of Erec- 
theus ; for which reaſon, when ina ſea fight, a great many 
of their enemies ſhips were deſtroy d by a north wind, the 
Athenians imputed it to the kindneſs Boreas had for his 
wife's native country, | 

BOoRI/T H AA. Heb,] an herb or ſort of ſoap which 
fullers uſe in ſcouring cloths. | 

BokouGn @ [bophoe and buhg, Sax.] a corporate 

Bu'/RROW town that is not a city ; a large village 
that ſends a burgeſs to parliament. | 

Bo'RoUGH maſter [bonhoe, mæg Iden, Sax.] a mayor 
bailiff or governour of a town. 

BorkouUGnu bead [boPphoe, heayov, Sax.] anciently ſig- 
nified a member of parliament, | 

BorRous nu Englifs [at Stamford in Lincolwſvire] ſignifies 


a cuſtomary deſcent of lands or tenements, in ſome places 


to the younger ſon; or if the owner have no iſſue, to the 
younger brother. 1 

BO ROUGH bolder ? the ſame with the Borough bead or 

Bo“ RS HOLDER Head. borougb, who was ancient- 
ly choſen by the reſt to ſpeak and act in their behalf. 

To Bo R ROW] [Boh Sian, 'Sax.] to take money, Ec. 
upon credit, to pay or return it again. 

Boky'PTEs, a gem or jewel of a black colour, with 
ſpots of red and white. | 

Bo'scaGr | Boſcagium, Law Lat.] a grove or thicket, a 
place ſet with trees. | 

Bosc AGE [Foreſt Law] maſt, ſuch food as trees and 
woods yield- to cattle. | 
Bos cad Ek [with Painters] a picture repreſenting much 
wood and trees. | | 

Bos cus [Old Law] all manner of wood. 

Bo'sxy, half or quite fuddled. | 

Bo's om [boYm, $ax.] that part of the belly that in- 
cloſes the heart, &c. | | 
Bos pHORUS [Þ:5poe@ of Bs an ox, and Toptia a 
paſlage, 9. d. a paſſage paſſable by oxen, or of pięe to bear, 
from the poetical fable that Ino being transformed into a 
cow, paſled this ſtrait] a ſtrait or narrow neck of the Sea, 
which ſeparates two continents ; by which means a gulf 
and a ſea or 2 ſeas have a communication one with another. 

Boss [Baſſe, F.] a knob, a bunch, a ſtud, 

Bo'THA [Old Law] a booth or tent, erected in fairs and 
markets, 

BoTHA'GIUM [Old Law] a duty anciently paid to the 
lord - of the manour for ſetting up booths in fairs, &c. 

Bo'RROWER [of boPFian, Sax.] one who borrows. 


Bo'ssE [probably of Beſſe, F.] a conduit built after the 


manner of a gor-bellied or tun-bellicd figure. 

Boꝰss AR [with Architects] is a term uſed of any ſtone 
that has a projeCture, and is laid in its place in a building 
uncut, to be afterwards carved into mouldings, capitals, 


Oc. alſo that which is called a ruſtick Work, and conſiſts 


of ſtones, ſ&ming to advance beyond the nakedneſs of a 
building, by reaſon of indentures or channels left in the 
joinings. ä | | 
Bos rRVYCHT TRS [of B3swy®, Gr. & buſh'of hair] a 
gem or jewel repreſenting a lock or buſh of a woman's hair, 
BoTa [od Law] a boot, ſuch as the monks did wear. 
BoTaA'Nical 8 [Borarxas of Borary, Gr. an herb, of 
BoTA'Nick Y Polog viſuals, of gd. I feed] per- 


Bo'TANIST |[Botanicus, L. Botanifte, F.] an herbalift. 


 BoTA\NICKs g [Poranxy, Gr.] .the ſcience of ſimples 


. Bo'Tany which teaches how to diſtinguiſh the 
ſeveral kinds of plants, as trees, ſhrubs, herbs, Oc. one 


from another; and their ſeveral kinds, forms, virtues 


\ BOTANO'LOGY [Boraionoyia of por and aipw, Gr.] 


a deſcription ef herbs and plants, | | 
 BoTA'NOMANCY [Borgrouarrila of Boran an herb, 


and gerd divination, ra a divination by Hebe 


a Bag] to ſtick out rounding with a yy 
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eſpecially by thoſe of or the fig-tree, The. 
that anke. wrote — own names and 2 — 
upon leaves, which they expoſed to the wind, and as 

the letters as remained in their own places were taken 
up, and being joined together, were accounted an anſwer 
to the queſtion. SR 

BoTA'RGo, a ſauſage made of eggs, and the blood of 
a ſea mullet, Ital. | * 2 

A Bor, a piece of ſtuff. ſew'd to old clothes; alſo a 
clumſey piece of work. 


To Borcu [probably of boeſten, Du, to mend] to 


mend cloths or other things by patching; alſo to do work 


ill-favouredly and clumſily. | 

A BoTcu [probably of Boſſe, F. a bliſter] a pocky ul 
cer or ſore ; eſpecially in the groin, | 

A Bo'TcytR, a clumſey workman. | | 

Bor ER [Bowe, Sax.] compenſation, recompence or a- 
mends, 

BoTESCARL [bate-canl, Sax.] a boatſwain. 

Born [of budu, q. d. be and tu, Sax, two] the one 
and rhe other. 2 | He 


BoTH A [old Law] a booth or tent ſet up in a fair or 
market. 


BoTHa'c1UM [Old Law] duties paid to the lord of the 
manour for ſetting up booths, 

BoTHE'NA [old Law] a barony, lordſhip, a ſheriffwick. 

Bor HOR [in Medicine] certain pimples in the face 
which ſpread about, but ſoon ſuppurate, run with matter, 
and diſappear ; alſo pimples in other parts; the ſmall pox 
or meazles, L. | 

Bo'/THRION [RAO of gige aditch, Gr.] a kind of 
hollow, narrow and hard ulcer in the tunica cornea ; al ſo 
the ſocket of the teeth, | 

Bo'TRYs, [Borevs, Gr.] the herb Oak of Feruſalem. 

Bor TIR | Bonteille, F.] a veſſel for containing liquor. 

Bo'TToM [botm, Sax. ] the ground 6f any thing. 

To Bottom off [a Drinking term] to drink the laſt 
draught of a pot of drink, or the laſt draught of a bottle 
of wine, | \ 

Bo'TTOML fss [of borm, Sax.] having no bottom. 

BoTTOMRY/ [in commerce] is when a maſter of a 

Bo'TTOMAGE $ ſhip borrows money on the bottom 
or keel of it, to be paid with intereſt of 26, 30 or 40 per 
cent, at the ſhip's fafe return ; but if the ſhip miſcarry, 
the lender loſes his money. | 

BoToON E/ [in Heraldry] as a croſs Botone ter- 
minates at each end- in 3 buds, knots or buttons, 
reſembling in ſome meaſure the 3 leaved graſs; 
by ſome French authors alſo called Croix Treffe, 
as in the figure. | 

BoTTs [with Farriers] worms or grubs that breed in 
the ſtrait gut of an horſe, near the "ll — ; alſo worms, 
Sec. that deſtroy the graſs in bowling-greens, c. 

Bov ACTA Terra Told Law) as 24 as one ox can 
till, or 28 acres, an Ox- gate. þ 

Boucun 7 court N [Law erm] a certain quantity of 

BowG x of court & proviſions allowed to a ſervant in a 
prince's palace; alſo an allowance of victuals, &c. from 
the king or noblemen to their knights, eſquires, c. who 
attended them in any warlike expedition, Fr. 

Bou'cHer, a ſort of pear like the Beſidery. 

Bo'vcoNns [with Cooks] ſtakes of veal with thin flices 
of fat bacon and gammon rolled up together. 

Bo'ups, inſects that breed in malt, called alſo Weevils 
or Popes, | 

BoVRRIA 7? [in old Writings] an ox-houſe or ox- 

Bov E/RIUM ſtall ; a neat-houſe, or cow-houſe. 

Bov E'TTus [old Law) a young ſteer, or cut bullock, T. 

To Bo uk out. [probably of bouge, F. of bulga, L. 


Bo'uGn [of bog, Sax.] a branch of a tree. | 
BoVILLANS [with Cooks] ſmall pies made of the 
breaſts of roaſted capons minced with calves-udder, &r. F. 

Bovi'LLon [with PFarriers} is a lump of fleſh or ex- 
creſcence growing either upon or juſt by the fruſh, which 
makes the fruſh ſhoot out like a 5 , Which is called the 
fleſh blowing upon the fruſh, and makes a horſe halt, F. 

Bour'LLoN, broth made of ſeveral ſorts, of boil'd 
meat, F. f | 

BouLDER Walls [Archite&.] certain walls built of round 
flints or pebbles, laid on a ftrong mortar; uſed where the 
ſea has a beach caſt up, &*c, 5 

Boul RTR [with Horſemen] a term uſed of a horſ 
wheñ the fetlock or paſtern joint bends forward, and out 
its natural ſituation, F,. 5 7 


BOT - 
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| pookrtns Teich Arbe J a convex moulding, whoſe 
convextty is but of the-circle, and is placed next below 
the plinth in the Twſcan and Dorick capital. 


A BouNcsn, 
BoUNCE, to , to vapour or {| k boaſtingly ; | 
a As bs AE rey lou noiſe, as gun- 
wder. 


5 . ” N 
of Binvan, Sax.] obligated ; alſo tied. 
obs. b [probably of bondir, F.] to rebound or 


ck. | | 

* No, g [probably of abunden, Sax. ready] 
a metaphor taken from ſoldiers, who when they are about 
to march, bind or truſs up baggage] Whither are you bound ? 
a phraſe uſed as to voyages or journeys b land, 25 

Bob N DART, that which ſerves to ſet out the limits 
or bounds of a country. ; 

Bov'npen [of — 4 Sax] pertaining to obligation, Sc. 

Bo'/UnDL E5SN 85s. [of bondleay, Sax.] having no bounds 
or limits. 

BOUNGRACE [with ſeamen] a bongrace. - 

Bou N EOUS 12 of Bonus, L.] generous, li- 

Bou/NnTiFUL & beral, free. 


Bou'NTEOUSNEsS [of bonte, F. of bonitas, L. j 2 


iving plenteouſly. 
rr xs s, ſulneſs of bounty, liberality. 
Bou x' TY [Bents, F. Bonitas, L.] liberality, generoſity: 
To BoUuRGEON [bourgeonner, F.] to bud, to ſhoot, to 
ut forth buds. 
o Bourn [Bourn, Du. or Bohn, Sax.] the head of a 
fountain or ſpring ; a rivulet or brook] whence ſeveral 
towns ſituated on brooks add Bourn to their names, as 
Sittingbourn, 


BouRGEO'1sE [in Cookery] as veal dreſſed à Ia lour- 


geoiſe, i. e. after the city faſhion, veal ſtakes larded, ſpiced, 
and ſtewed with thin ſlices of bacon, &c. 

To Bous x, ſee to bowſe. 

Bou T R EU, an incendiary, a wilful firer of houſes; a 
ſower of ſtrife and diſſenſion; a fire-brand of ſedition, F. 

BoUTON, a button for a garment ; alſo a bud of plants, 
alſo a pimple or riſing in the skin, F. | 

Bod TON [Cokery] a diſh” of bards of bacon, covered 
with a farce and ragoo, and baked between 2 fires, F. 
Bout [of behTen, Sax. to beat] ſtroke, blow, attempt, 
trial. 
BovT [with Horſemen] a term uſed of a horſe, when he 
is over-done, and quite ſpent with fatigue. 

Bow [boga of bygan, Sax. to bend] an inſtrument for 
ſhooting arrows, 

Bow [with Mathematicians] an inſtrument formerly uſed 
in navigation to take the height of the Sun, | 

Bow [with Sbipewrights] a beam of wood or braſs, with 
3 long ſcrews that direct a lath of wood or ſteel to any 
part, commonly uſed to make draughts of * Oc. 

Bow of a Hip [with Sbipeurigbti] is her broadeſt part 
before, beginuing at the loof, and compoling ends of the 
ſtern, and ending at the ſternmoſt part of the forecaſtle. 

A bold Bow [of a Ship] is a broad bow. 

Lean Bow [of a Ship] is a narrow thin bow. 

Bow pieces [in a Ship] are the pieces of ordnance at 
her bow. 

Bow Anchors @ anchors that are carried in the ſhip's 

Bow ERS bower. 

Bow-BEARERS [in a Foreſt] certain officers. 

To Bow RL. [of bouyan, F. or botulus, L. a pudding] to 
take out the bowels, | 
Bow'eLs [Bowyaw, F. or of botulus, L. a pudding] 
the guts; alſo figuratively, compaſſion, commiſeration. 

Bow'tR [of Buh of bupe, Sax. a parlour] an arbour 
made or covered with trees or greens interwoven. 

Bow“ Ess 2 [in Fakonry] a young hawk ſo called, when 
_ Bow'sr 8 ſhe dr 
covets to clamber on the boughs. | 

BowGt [with Mariners] a rope faſtened to the middle 


of the outſide of a fail, ſerving to make it ſtand cloſer to . 


the wind. _ 


A Bows of Court, ſee Bouge. 


A Bow [prob. of Bulls, L. a bubble, or of SCG, 


Er. a round clod, or boule, F. or boil, Du.] a round ball of 
wood for the play of bowls: | 


To Bow1 [auer à la boule 
a bowling-green, &c. x 


* , op Farthen ware to drink out of, ; 
OWL lot a Sbip] around | 
for the men to "=. Fang 7 rhe he hog. of, te mnt 


= 


a ſudden noiſe, as of gun-powder, Er. alſo, 


aws any thing out of her neſt, and 


F.] to play with bowls on 


| cheveronels, braced in che baſe of the Efcut- 
A Bow i. Ibolla, Sax. Boule, F.] a veſſel or cup of p 


- _. _nrmour forthe arm, Ey. 


BR 


| en [864 Term) fignifies hale it tight; 
Hale up" the Bow-LinNk [Sea Term ſign& it 
harder, . on. a 2 rt 2 
Check the Bow-LIiNEP . oy 
Baſe the Bow-LinK I which import, let 
Run up the Bow-LIiNE 3 Sgt 
Bow-LINE : [with Mariners] a rope made faſt to the 
BowLiNG leetch of the outſide of a (ail, by 2, 
3 or 4 other ropes, like acrow's-foot, which is called the 


or 


- Bowling-bridle, Its uſe is to make the fails ſtand ſharp or 


cloſe by a wind. ; | 
Bo/wLixnG Kun [with Sailors] a fort of knot that will 
not ſlip, by which the bowling bridle is faſtened to the 


_— 
o BowLT a Coney [Hunting term of bouter, Fr.] to ſtart 
or put up a coney. | 

o Bows [ſome derive it of bapten, Du. others of 
qvoaw to blow up the skin; but Yoſſius of buo, L.] to 
drink hard, or ſtoutly. 

Bows away [with Sailors] a term uſed when they 
—— have all the men, haling at any rope, pull to- 
gether. : 

Bow's RR [Bourſier, F.] the purſer or treaſurer of a 
college in an univerſity. 

Bow'sING [with Falconers] is when a hawk drinks fre- 
quently ; but yet is continually thirſty. 

Bow'sING upon the tack | with Sailors] ſignifies haling 
upon the tack, 2 

BoW“ YER [of Boga,. Sax. ] a maker of bows and ar- 
rows. 

Box [boxe, Sax.] a wooden veſſel, ſmall and great, as 
a money-box, a cheſt, &c. | 

Box [box-TPeop, Sax.] the box - tree, or box- wood. 

Box [in Traffick] certain different quantities and weights 
of certain commodites. . 
Box and Needle [with Mathematicians] a ſmall compaſs 
apply'd to a theodolite or other ſuch inftrument uſed in 

rveying, '&c. to find out how any place is ſituated, by 
the point of a needle touched with a loadftone's pointing 
towards the North, | 

Boy [prob. of rare, Gr. but Minſevus derives it of bube, 
Tewut.] a male child, a lad. 

Boy'Avu, a bowel, a gut, Fr. 

Boyavu [in Fortifcat.] a gut or branch of the trenches, 
or a ditch coyered for a parapet, ſerving for a communica- 
tion between 2 trenches: alſo a line drawn winding abour, 
in order to incloſe ſeveral tracts of ground, or to attack 
ſome works. 

Boy”ISHNEss, the acting like a boy. 

BRA'BBLER [of Brabbelen, Du.] a wrangler, a brawler. 

BRABA'NT, fo called of Brabo, a noble Roman, and 
relation to Fulius Ceſar, who attended him in his Gallicł 
expedition. A dutchy, The people of Antwerp tell you a 
cy of a giant that was yanquiſhed by Brabo, that had a 
caſtle. where Anteverp is now þuile, who uſed to cut oft the 
hands of all that he took, and throw them into the Scheld, 
whom Brabo ſerved in the ſame manner. | 

Br A'cco [old Law] a large fleet hound, or hunting dog? 

BRACE [prob. of embraſſer, Fr.] to tie, bind, or en- 
compaſs and draw tight together with ſome cord ſtring, &c. 
BRAKE [a Hunting term] a couple or pair, as of bucks, 
dogs, foxes, hares, G. | 

RACE [at Milan] a meaſure equal to 2 or 3 ells EnglÞ. 

BRACE [at Venice] a meaſure equal to 1, 96 ells Engliß. 

BRACES [with Arch.] are irons that faſten beams, or 
cramp-irons to hold ſtones together. | | 

BRA Es [in a Sbip] are ropes which belong to all the 
yards, 2 to each yard, except the Miſſen, the uſe of which 
is to ſquare the yard, i. e. to ſet it ſquare, or even acroſs the 


Brac ES [of a Coach] thick thongs of leather on which 

FF " Tris 

To Bu Ae the Tard [Sea Phraſe] is to bring the 

you to either A ce : 8 
BRACED ened together, or joined with a brace ; 

alſo buckled. | ug . i 


 Bracep [in Heraldry] the intermingling - 
of 3 cheveronels, as Azwre, a chief Or and 


cheon, - 


'Bra'cnr ET [of Brachium, L. the arm] an o 
for the wriſts of women. | 
Bra'cai nt [in Military Aﬀairs] a piece 


* 


of defenſive 
BA: 


are thoſe thicker branches into which. the trunk is divided, . 
by wi of fimilitude, taken from the arms of a human 
ak * |; 2 
=; Externus [with Anat.] a muſcle of the 
Cibitus, which ſeems to be the third inhing of the 
Gemellas ; and which is inſerted with it in the cavity of the 
ſhoulder-bone which receives. the Olecranium, L, 
BrRacHizuUs Internus [with Anatomifts] a muſcle of 
the elbow, ariſing from the inner part of the ſhoulder-bone, 
at the inſertion of the Delloides and Coraco-brachialis muſcles, 
is implanted to the upper and fore-part of the bone Ulnd, L. 
BRACHIAL E, the wriſt ; alſo a bracelet or. bracer; a 
wriſt-band, L. | | 
BRACHñOru, a little arm, L. | 
BRAcHIOLUM [with Mathematicians] a member of ah 
inſtrument uſed upon Aſtrolabes, &c. and uſually- made of 
braſs, with ſeyeral joints, that the end or point may be ſet 
to any degree of the Aſtrolabe, ſometimes called a creep- 
ing index. 
BRACHHIUM [with 4 a member of the body, 
conſiſting of the arm, properly ſo called, the elbow and 
the 3 | 
BrRAcuiuUM [with Botanifts] the arm or bough of a 
tree, a branch, L, 


BRA'CHMANSF [ſo called of Brachman or Bramba, the 
BRA'MENS preſcriber of their rights or laws] 
BRA'MINS prieſts or learned men in Eaft India, 


anciently a ſort of philoſophers, which from their going 
naked were called gymnoſophiſts, and were to the Indians, 
as the Chaldzes to the Aſſrians, and the Magi to the Per- 
Fans, and the Druids to the ancient Britons and Gault. 
hey were had in'great reverence by the people, livin 
for the moſt part auſtere and ſolitary lives, in caves I 
deſerts, feeding upon herbs, heing poorly apparelled, and 
for a time abſtaining from all carnal pleaſures ; their opi- 
nions were, that the God Achari or Wiftnu created the 
world = the adminiſtration of three perfe& beings, whom 
he had frſt made fot that deſign : theſe three are Bramba, 
7, e. penetration, by this he created the univerſe ; by Breſ- 
chew, i. e. exiſting in all things, he preſerves it; and by 
Mebaddia, i. e. the great Lord, he will deſtroy it. The 
retend to have received four books from Bramba, in which 
ks all knowledge is comprehended, and they hold the 
Metempſychoſis or tranſmigration of ſouls, thro* ſeveral hu- 
man bodies and beaſts, before they can arrive at pleaſure, 
and being purely ſpiritual ; and for this reaſon they teach, 
that it is not lawful to kill, and eat any thing that is killed, 
and none of their tribes do eat any, but their ſoldiers ; 
they alſo hold the fleſh of cows and peacocks as ſacred, and 
therefore they abſtain from it, and build hoſpitals for lame 
and decayed beafts, and buy birds of the - Mahometans to 
ſet them at liberty. By their auſtere lives, great faſtings, 
teaching the people, and expounding the Reis of their 
religion to them, they have gotten a very great awe over 
the people, all over the Indies, and eſpecially upon the 
Malabar coaſts, and the brides are committed to the Bra- 
mens to be bleſſed by them, that the marriage may be 


1 
BACH E/RIUNM, a truſs uſed in ruptures. 
BrA'cHIAL [of Brachium pertaining to the arm. 
BrRa'cHycA'TALE/cTON BeaxuxaTaygro!, Gr.] a 
kind of verſe that wants a ſyllable at the en. 
BRACHY'GRAPHY [Begxvyexpia of Pex); ſhort, and 
Yexqy writing] the art of ſhort-hand writing or characters. 
, BRACHY TOY [Begxvaoyla of Bexxds and 365 ,, Gr.] 
brevity, ſhortneſs of ſpeech or concifeneſs of expreſſion. 
BRAex [of bhecan, Sax. to break] a flaw or ſome- 
thing broken in any thing. RT 
2 We Be 5 a+ + of ale brew'd at one time. 
RA CKET |Bracello, Ital.] wi s - 
"Yy or ſtay for a ſhelf, Oc. . . ene 1 
RACKETS [on Sbip- board] ſmall knees of timber 
which ſerye to ſupport the galleries; alſo thoſe timbers 
| Which ſupport the gratings = ang RT 
. _* BRA'CKISH' of brach, Ds. ſalti 
BRA CHKIsNISSs [of Brack, Du. ſalt] faltiſhneſſ, 
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_ | Bxacn'tars {old andi hounds or Beagles of the Ba 4vs, u ſart of {lendeanailywithourheads.- 4. Oo 
| Taller and flower kind. $6571679 7% nds. a Bead ue bg flow and Tolle 
BAC RYA RINus [Ant, Deeds] a huntſman or maſter of Gr. digeſtion] a, too flow digen proceeding ftom a de- 
the hounds. 0 1 of) 5.5 : p Try * 4 1 Pra | ; diſpoſition of the 20 fe m the ſtomach, $ . 
B Ac a bitch or female dag IO. 70 2 * of Braguer, F. or braggeren, Dt, 5 
= Bracr'Tus'@ . bound. de walk inftare] to boaſt or ant. 1 
BaAch ros led Lago) the beagle or Sn: ; ' ound: _ Bra"cgarRD , 7 ſbraggaert, Dat.] a bra * 
BxACuR'TA, à bitch, old C. BrAccapo'cHio $ vainting, vain glorions fellow, 
BRACHIA [in Botanic writers] the arms of Sc, a coward. - » k 


meat broiled updn the coals, br /elſe baked in a campaign 


make 


BrA'GGET [bragod, C. Brit] a ſort of 'dfink made 
with Tpices, &c. * 18 | 
' -BxaAip. [brepd, Sax. ] a ſmall lock or weft of hair; al- 

[breyden, Dut.] to weave or plait the hair; 


ſo a ſort of edging or narrow lace. 
To BRAID 

alſo to curl. Rac 
BRA“ DED, faded, having loft its colour. 
BRAITs [in a Sbip] are ſmall ropes, put through blocks 
or pulleys, faſtened on either fide of the ties, ſo that they 
come down before the ſails : the uſe of them is to hale up 
the bunt when the fail is acroſs, that it may either be taken 
up or let fall the more readily. . ,  - © | 
Hale up the Bk a11.s } [Sea Phraſe] is a command to 
BRAIL wp the Sails 5 to hale up the fails in ordet to 

be furled or bound up cloſe to the yarfd. 
fofr whitiſh maſs, 


BRALN [bhægen, Sax.] that large, | 
incloſed in the cranium or ſcull, wherein all the organs of 
ſenſe terminate; and the ſoul is ſuppoſed principally to 
reſide ; and perceives and judges of the ſenſation of all 
the ſentient parts, out of which it communicates the animal 
ſpirits, and diſcharges them into the nerves and ſinews, th& 
brain is compoſed of the cerebrum, cerebellum and medulla 
oblongata. | 

To BRAIN, to daſh out the brains. | 

BRAIN [metaphorically] is uſed for wit and judgment. 

Shuttle BRAIN RD, uriconſtant, fickle, wavering, 

BrAa/NCa wrſins [Botany] brank urſine, or bear's-foot, . 

BRAI“NLESS [of Brepne, D. þpzzen, Sax. the 


brain] witleſß. . b 
Brar/N-$1cK, crazy- headed; alſo fickle, unconſtant. 
roſg'd 4 la braize, is either 


' « 
—— 


4 


BRAISES {in cle meat d 


oven between two fires, one above ind the other below, 

Br a'1T [with Fewellers] a rough diamond, 

BRAKE [bpachan, Sax.] female fern. py 

BRA“K E [braeck, Das] an inſtrument for drefling flax 
or hemp, alſo the handle of a ſhip's pump ; alſo a baker's 
kneading trough; alſo a ſharp bit or ſnatfle for horſes, 

Brxa'MBLE [bpzmble, Sax.] a prickly ſhrub. 
. BRAMBLE Net [with Fowulers] a fort of net for catching 

irds. | | | 

A BRA'MBLING, a kind of bird, a mountain chaffinch. 

Bra'N [brann, C Brit.] the husk of ground corn. 

BRAN [of bopn, Sax. a river] at the begi or 
end of the names of places, denotes it to be a place at or 
near a river, as Branſton. | | 

BRANCH [branche, F.] a bough of a tree; alſo a flock 
of a pedigiee ; alſo a horn of a ſtag's-head ; alſo a ſhoot 
or part of a branched candleſtick. th 

BRANCH [by Botanifti] is defined to be the diviſion of 
a ſtalk of a plant; in trees it is often called a h. 

To BRANCH out, to ſpread or divide into branches. 

To Bxancy Stand [with Falconers] to make a hawk to 
take the branch, or leap from tree to tree, till the dog 
ſprings the partridge. 3 | | 

BRA“ NCH, a canary-bird, of the firſt year brought up 
by the old one: 1 RON 


* 


A fruit BRA NCH [with Gardeners] that which ſhoots 
out of the cut of n year, and is naturally of a 


conſiderable thickn | | 25 : 

A BRANCH half wood [with Gardeners] is one that is 

too gos for a fruit branch, and too ſlender for a wood 

branch | CES Ot Fore EY . 
Spurious 2wood BR ANCH Es [with Gard.] are ſuch as vome 

otherwiſe than from the cuts of the preceding year; be- 

cauſe branches ſhould never come, bur from thoſe of the 

no. (in 


laſt cur. 5 2 2 
BRA“ NCR Heraldry] denotes any thing ſpread 

into branches. * hs . $i 
BRA'NCHER [ Branchier, F.] a young hawk or other 

bird newly out of the neſt, and flies from one branch 46 


another. © | 5 . 
BA NcHESs [with Archite#s] the arches of *Gwhick 

yaults, which arches tranſverſing from one angle to another; 
diagonal-wiſe form a croſs between the other archeowhich © = 


he abe ofthe var, of which the ale iv. 
„ ARES” ba BAA NO . 


* 


— 


=» d of cartilages and membranes in the form of a leaf 
which ſerve inſtead of lungs to relpire by. 5 
"Brancuile'r, aiſmall branch, 
BRANCHIN ES, the fulneſs or ſpreading of branches, 
BRAND [Bpanv, Sax. ] a piece or ſtick of burning wood; 
alſo a mark made with a red hot iron; a note of infamy 
or diſgrace. -, 

Brand Iron, an a Je 
tenc d malefactor; alſo a trevet or other iron to ſet a boiling 
veſſel over the fire. | | 

Bxaxp'Goſe e [brand=-gans, Ds. 5 a greyiſh gooſe] 

B&KANT Gooſe : a kind of wild fowl ſomewhat leſs 
than acommon gooſe, ſo called from its dark colour like a 
burnt coal on the breaſt and wings. | : 

To BRAND [of Bnanven, Sax.] to mark with a hot iron, 
to ſet a mark u | 

Brxa'NDEUM, a little bit of cloth wherewith the bodies 
of ſaints and martyrs had been touch'd, put in a box, and 
ſet as a relick to ſuch as deſire it; or a piece of the Corporal 
on which the Euchariſt or Hoſt had been laid. This ſuper- 
ſtition was introduced as early as the year 600. 

To BAA N DISEHIbrandir, F.] to ſhake to and fro in the 
hand as a ſword ; to make glitter with ſhaking. 

BRA'NDLING [with Anglers] a ſmall worm, called alſo 
the Dew Worm. 
BAA N DRIT MH, a rail or fence about a well. 

BRA NDVY [brande vin, F. prob. of branden, Dut. to 
burn] a ſtrong water or ſpirituous inflammable liquor diſtil- 
ed off from the lees of wine, Ec. | 

To Bxa'NGLsz [prob of abelgen, Sax. or balgen, 
Text. to be angry] to bicker, quarrel, ſcold or brawl. 

BRANK, the grain or plant called alſo Buckewheat. 

BRANK Urſin, ſee Branca Urſina. 

B&AsSED | Heraldry] or three kids paſſing one another 
crofs-wiſe, ſee Braced. 2 

BRASLIA“T TOR [Old Statutes] a brewer, L. 

BRASTLA “TRIX, a woman-brewer, L. 


BRASITNA 6 
BRASINA'RIA 8 Old Stat.] a brewhouſe. 


BRASMA'TIAS, a kind of earthquake, when the earth 
moves directly upwards. | 


Bx Ass [BnzY, Sax.] a fatitious metal made of copper 
melted with Lapis Calaminaris, | 
BRA'SSETS, armour for the arms, Fr. 
Br 4's51c A [Botany] cole-wort ; alſo colly-flower, L. 
BrA*ssIcouRT # [with Horſemen] an horſe whoſe fore 
BrA'cHicourT & legs are bended naturally. 
Bxa'ss1ntss [of Bnzyine)Ye, Sax.] a being braſſy. 
BRAT [Bhadv, Sax.] r child, ſo called by way 
of. contempt 3 a child born of mean parentage ; alſo a 
coarſe apron, | | i 
BRAVA“ DO [bravade, F.] a yain-glorious boaſting, vaunt- 
, daring or vapouring, Span. 5 
RAVE, couragious, ſtout, gallant, excellent, F. 


A Brave? [un faux brave, F.] a bully, a hectoring 
A BRAvO blade, 2 erde ß fellow. ; 
To BRAVE it [braver, F.)/to act the Bravo, to dare, to 
hefor, * affront. : | | 
yall 5 3 [braverie, Fi courage, valour ; alſo finery, 


BRAURO'N1A [Begupwria,) Gr.] an Athenian Feſtival ce- 


lebrated to Diana, called Brauronia of Brauron an Athenian 
borough, where was the famous ftatue of this goddeſs, 
which was brought from Scytbia Tuurica by Ipbigenia. The 
victim offered in ſacrifice was a goat, and certain men 
ſung one of Homer's Niads, The moſt remarkable peiſons 
at this ſolemnity were young virgins, about ten years of age, 
habited in yellow gowns, and conſecrated to Diana. "Theſe 
were called "Agro, i. e. Bears, for the following 
There was a Bear among the Pblauide, the inhabitants of a 
borough of Attica, which was ſo far diveſted of its tiatural 
fierceneſs, that it became ſo tame and tractable, that th 
uſaally admitted it to cat and play with them, and ir did 
them no harm; but a young maid 
to be too familiar with it, the bear tore her to piec 
was afterwards lain by the virgin's brethren. After this a 
dreadful peſtilence happen d in Attica; as à remedy of 
hich, they were adviſed by an oracle to 4 the an- 
ger of Diana for the bear, by conſecrating 
memory of it. The ans punctua 


executed this 


+ 3 \ 


law. 2 
manied e the homes aw, that no virgin ſhould 
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Acura lselꝰ ics Gr] the gills of fiſhes which are 


nun, Sax: hard, 


iron to brand or ſet a mark upon a ſen- 


fit for a ga 


reaſon. 


timbers before, that help to ſtrengthen her ſtem and 
the fore-part of the ſhip. _ | 


once unluckily happening | 
e, L ; 


ippeaſc the the yards 
yirgins to her in 
1 
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Bu A WE [hronlBeria, 4 a fquabble; * 1 18 
ſy ſcolding; allo a dance. (quad! vranglings 


BRAW/ N [very. prob. of BaNPun, of Ban a Boar, and 


the fleſh of a boar ſouſed or pickled. 
BRAWN] NIN Ess [of Brawn, of Bap and Pun, Sax.] 
ſinewinefs, hardneſs and ftrongneſs. _ 
Bra'wny [prob. of ban huninz, Sax.] full of brawn or 
ſime ws; fleſhy, luſty, ſtrong. _ | 
To BRA [of bpacan, Sar or brayer, Fr.] to pound in 
a mortar ; alſo to temper ink as Printers do. i 
To BAA [barrire, L. braire, F.] to make a noiſe or cry 
like an aG. WY 
Falſe BA AV [Fort,] a falſe trench made to hide a real one. 
Bray, in the ancient Ganliſ language, ſignifies wet or 
marſhy. ground, and is found in many Freneb names of pla- 
ces, as Follunbray, Guibray, Vanbray, &c. 


BrA'YER [with Printers] an inſtrument to temperthe ink. 
Bray [in Falcomy] a pannel or piece of leather ſlit to 


bios up the wings of an hawk. 
BRA“Z ED [in Heraldry] as three cheverons brazed, i e. 


one claſping another, it is derived of the French Word 


Bras, which ſignifies an arm; mens arms being often folded 
one with another. 
BkA'z RN, made of braſs; alſo impudent. 
"BrRa'ZENNEss [of Braſs] appearing like braſs; alſo 
impudence 1 | 
*BRA'ZIER, one who makes or fells braſs ware. | 
BRRKAcH [of bnecan, Sax. to break] a breaking of 
deace or e a falling out; alſo a breaking of the 
bank of a river, &c 
BREACH [in a Fortification] the ruin of any part of the 
works or walls beaten down by cannon, or blown up by 
mines, in order to take the place by aſſault or ſtorm, 
Zo clear a BR EACH, is to remove the rubbiſh out of it. 
BR RAD [Bhead, of Bnevan, Sax. to nouriſh] a common 
edible made of corn, needing no deſcription. | 
BR RAD of Treet (Stat. of Aſſize 51 Henry III.] houſe- 
hold bread.” © | 


BRRAD Rooms [in a &ip] the room where the biskets or 
bread is kept, + tual 

Ba RAUTH [BpatnyYYe, Sax.] broadneſs, wideneſs. 

To BREAK [bPecan, Sax. ] to part or divide forcibly 
aſunder, or in pieces. 

A BRBAK, a turning Bankrupt, a being or pretending 
to be infolvent, | 

To BREAK Bulk [Sea Phraſe] is to take part of 
cargo out of the hold. | Sy 

Fo BREAK Ground | Milit. Phraſe] is to open the trenches, 
or begin the 
place, | 8 

To BREAK 4 Deer [with Carvers] is to cut up that piece 


works for carrying the ſiege of a fortificd 


of veniſon brought to the table. 


To BREAK 4 Horſe in Trotting [with Horſemen] is to make 


him tight upon the hand by trotting, in order to make kim 


Op. TID 
BRRAM 12 F.] a kind of fiſh, 5 
To BRE AM a ſhip, ſee To Broom. a 
Br tasT [Bneoy ©, Sax.] a gen fr 


outſide of the Thorax of a human body, whoſe uſe in uo- 


7. 4. the hardeſt and firmeſt fleſh of a boar! 


o BRKAZ E [of ByzY, Sax. ] to cover or ſolder with | 


the ſhip's 


part on the 


men is to ſeparate the ilk; and it is alſo one of the three 


venters or hollow ſpacd iti an animal body which contains 
the heart and lungs,  - 


BRRAST Caikets [with Mariners] the largeſt and 11 6. 


caskets, which are a ſort of firings placed in the middle 


| the yard: 


RBAST Faſt [in a 35%] a ro  faſten'd to ſome 
of her 8 Pop to hold her bead to a warp, or the — 


BR RAST Hooks [with Shiporights] are the compaſiing 


BREAST Pain with Fatviths)| a diſcaſe in horſes. 

BR EAST. Plough [ with Hzbandmen] a pl 
parting turf for Denfpiring land, and driveu by the breaſt. 

BR EAS H Ropes [Sea Term] thoſe ropes in a ſhip which 
2 to the parrels, and with the parrels hold 
ſt to the m Rage 

BR AHAT H [bni'Sc,. Sar che air received and diſchar - 
ged by human of animal bodies, by 
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ough uſed. for 


mn l Perlification) the fare as Poraper, 
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| ir dilatation and com- 
r e 1 [prob. of Bh ian dex] to receive and 
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Dass u- 


B R 


 BurA'THLESS, void of breath, dead. 


Bu NA, a breach, decay, or any other want of re- pe 


pair, O. L. Deeds. | | 
3 BR ERH [prob. of bnecan, Sax. to break] a gap in an 
edge. | 

Dan, bw1Tz [Byead pide, Sax.] an impoſition of amer- 
ciaments or fines for defaults in the aſſixe of bread, 

BRRRHCH (prob. of bhecce, Sax. or of broech, Du.] 
the backſide or arſe. | 

To BARE, to whip. 

BRRECUH [with Gunners] the hindermoſt part of a piece 
of ordnance, 

'Brxrm'cuts [of bnecce, Sax.) clothing, or a garment 
for men's thighs from the waiſt to the knees, 

BRERCHINGS [Sea Term] ropes in a ſhip by which 
the guns are laſh'd faſt ro the ſides of the ſhip. | 

To BR EEO [bpevan, Sax. ] to produce as animals; al- 
ſo to be produced; alſo to nouriſh. 

BREED [with Horſemen] a place where mares for breed 
and ſtallions are kept in order to raiſe a ſtud, 

BRRE DING [of bnetan, Sax.] producing, nouriſhing ; 
alſo education, 

BRREZ [brezza, Ital. briſe, F.] a freſh gall of wind 
blowing from the ſea or land alternately for ſome certain 
hours of the day or night, only ſenſible near the coaſt. - 

BRREZ [Bliioza, Sax.] an inſect called the gad-fly or 
horſe-fly. | 

BRN EK OMA [Rp:2pe, of eM to water, becauſe thoſe 

arts are generally obſerved to be moiſt] the forepart of the 
— : or, as ſome ſay, the forehead bone, or the ſide and 
ſhelving bone of the Cranium on each fide of the Sagittal 
Suture, | 

Breno'NnEr [in Ireland] a judge, whence the 1rifþ Law 
is called the Brehone Law. 

Br E'ePHOTROPHY [brephotrophia, L. of Beeqor ep, of 
Bespss a babe, and Tgggy, Gr, nouriſhment] an hoſpital for 
orphans. 

Ba rsT Architecture] that member of a column called 
alſo the Thorus or Tore, 


upwards. 


Br EST Summers [ Arch1t.] pieces in the outer parts of 


timber-buildings, and the middle floors into which the gir- 
ders are — | 

Br ET [bretoneau, F.] a kind of fiſh of the turbet kind, 
called alſo Burt or Brut. 

BreTR'sse [in Heraldry] is French, what they frequent- 
ly call des Ba ſtonades, and the Engliſs call embattled, coun- 
ter-embatteled, that is embatteled on both ſides. 

BRETOV“s E, the law of the marches anciently uſed a- 
mong the Britons or Welſo. | 

B EVE [in Law] a writ directed to the Chancellor, 
Judges, &c. ſo termed becauſe it is expreſs'd in few words. 

KRVE [in Muſich] a note or character of time in the 
form of a diamond ſquare, without any tail, and equivalent 
to two meaſures or minims. | 
BRRVE Perquirere, to purchaſe a writ or licence of trial 
in the king's court, whence ariſes the cuſtom of paying ſix 
ſhillings and eight pence if the debt be forty pounds; 
ten ſhillings and eight pence if an hundred, and fo upwards. 

BR RVE de recto in Law] a writ of right, or a licence for 
an ejected perſon to ſue. for the poſſeſſion of an eſtate that 
1s detained from him. | 

BR Eve Vas [with Anatomiſts] a ſhort veſſel or vein which 
paſſes from the ſtomach to the veiny branch of the ſpleen. 

1 [breviarium, L.] a kind of Popiſh Maſs- 

ok. h 

BRRCVIATE [breviatum, L.] an extract or copy of a 
procels, deed or writing, compriz'd in few words. | 

BRE'VIATURE, an Abbreviation, G0. | 

Br ='viBys C retulis liberandis [in Law] a mandate or 
writ directed to a ſheriff, requiring him to deliver the coun- 
ty, with the appurtenances, rolls, briefs, Oc. pertaining 
to that office, to the new ſheriff that is choſen in his room. 

BREVIE'R, a ſmall fort of printing letter. 
 BRe'v 2 7 (in Botanick Writers! Rane: brevi, brevibus, 

BR ECV E with ſhort. 
BR E'v1ok N ſhorter, breviore, breviori, brevioribus, with 

RE'VIUS ſhorter, L. 


BRR“L VIS Muſculus [with Anat.] a muſcle of the Radius, + 


which ariſes from the ſuperior and poſterior part of the bu- 
merus, and helps to ſtretch out the hand forward, L. 
axis Palmaris [with Anat.] lies under the Aponewroſts 
of the Palmaris, ariſing from the bone of the Metacarpus, 
which ſuſtains the little finger, and paſſes tranſverſly from 
that bone and that of the Carpus, which lies above ha reſt, 
and is inſerted into the eighth bone of the Carpus, The 
uſe of it 60 make the palm of the hand concave or hollow. 


B R 
Ba REVISs Radii Anat.] comes from the outward and ſu- 
rior part of the Vina, and paſſes round the Radius, and 


is inſerted into the ſuperior and forepart of it below the ten- 
don of the Biceps, Its uſe is to turn the palm of the hand 


An R [breviloquentia, L.] ſhort or conciſe 

_ 

BR 14 SSIMUS 7 the ſhorteſt, breviſimo, breviſima, 
Brevi'ss1MA breviſſimis, L. with the ſhorteſt. 
BRRVI“sSsIMUN 
BRE“ Vir [brevitas, L.] briefneſs, conciſeneſs or ſhort- 

neſs of expreſſion. | | 

To BREW [bPipan, Sax.] to make Ale, Beer, Fc. 

BRRWEK“ss # thin ſlices or thick cruſts of bread foaked 

Barw1'ss 5 in fat pottage. a 

BR1A'REUS, the Poets tell us that Briareus had an hun- 
dred hands, but the truth of this fable is this; Briareus, 
Cottus and Gyges dwelt in a city of Oreſtias call'd Hecaton- 
chiriæ (:xatroryaeity i. e. an hundred hands) hence it was 
a common ſaying, that they having an hundred hands, co- 
ming to the aſſiſtance of the gods, drove the Titaxs out of 
Olympus. | 

To BR1Bs [prob. of Bead or, Gr. a reward or prize, or of 
briber, F. from bribe a piece of bread] to corrupt with gifts. 

B&1'BERY, the act of bribing or tampering. 

BrIiBERY [in Law] is when any man belonging to a 
court of juſtice, or great officer takes any fee, gift or reward 
for doing his office, of any perſon except of the king only. 

BR1'BORS [in Law| ſuch perſons as pilfer, filch, or 

ER1'BUURS embezzle the goods of other men, 

Brick [Bricke, Du.] a claiey earth, tempered, mould- 
ed into a long ſquare and burnt ; it is uſed in building. 

Brick [with Chymical Writers] is expreſo d N 
by this character | | : 

Br1'cKBAT [prob. of Bricke, Du. or bhyc, Sax. and 
latu, F. beaten or broken off] a broken bit. 

BRICK-KIIN [ of Bricke, Du. and Cyln, Sax.] a 
place for burning bricks, | 

Br1co'r by [at Tennis-play] the rebound of a ball after 

Brico'LL a fide ſtroke, 

Br1co'Ls, Engines anciently uſed for battering the 
walls of towns or caſtles, F. 

To Br1co'l. [bricoler, F.] to give a bricole, to paſs a 
ball, to toſs it ſideways, 

BRI“ DAL, pertaining to a bride. | 

BRI DE [bpid, perhaps of bhedan, Sax. to cheriſh or 
keep warm] a new- married woman. . 

RIDE [of bpid and Z hoom, Sax. a ſervant; becauſe 
upon the wedding - day it was the cuſtom for him to ſerve at 
table] the ſpouſe or husband of a bride. 

Bk1vGE [bPigge, Sax.] a paſſage of wood or ſtone, 
c. made over a river. 

BRI ůUOE of Boats [in Milit. Affairs] are boats made of 
copper and joined fide by fide till they reach croſs a rivery 
* being covered with planks, are marched over by the 
ſoldiery. 

. E of Rußbes [Milit, Art] one that is made of great 
bundles of ruſhes bound faſt together, over which planks 
being laid and faſten'd, are laid over marſhy places to be 
paſſed over eit her by foot or horſe. 

Draw BRIDGE [in Fortiffcation] one that is faſtened with 
ſtrong hinges at one end only, ſo that the other my 
be drawn up, and then the bridge ſtands upright to obſtru 
the paſſage either of a ditch or moat. 

Flying B&1'DGEs [in an Army] are alſo boats with planks | 
and neceſſaries for joining and making a bridge in a very 
ſhort time, being two ſmall bridges laid over one another, 
in ſuch manner x Ba the uppermoſt ſtretches or runs out by 
certain cords running thro* pullies placed along the fides 
of the under bridge, which puſh it forwards, till the end 
of it reach to the place it is deſigned to be fixed in. It is 
alſo made of large boats with planks laid over them, and 
other neceſſaries. 8 | 

Br1pGE of Communication [in| Fortification] is a bridge 
made over a river, by means of which, two armies or two 
forts, that are ſeparated by the river, have a free communt- 
cation one with the other. | | 

BRIDO E [with Gunners] the two pieces of timber which 
go between the two tranſums of a gun carriage, on which 
the bed reſts. 3 . | 

Bx1pGEs [in Heraldry] may intimate that the bearers 
have formerly obtain'd them for their arms, either for ha- 
ving built bridges for the ſervice of the publick, or anallu- 
ſion to the name, as of Trowbridge.  .. _ 

Floating BRI G R [Milit. Art} a bridge made in form ot 
a work in Fortification call d a Redoubt, conſiſting ig ao L 
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boats covered with planks, which are ſolidly framed, ſo as 


to bear either horſe or cannon. OY ; 
To Bx1'pls [bpivelian, Sax,] to keep in a horſe with 

the bridle or reins ; alſo to draw up the chin in order to 

look ſtately, as women do; alſo to curb or keep under 


our paſſions. 


A BR1/ DLR. [bpivle, Sax.] a head · ſtall with reins to hold 


in and guide à horſe. b 
To ſwallow the BRIDLE 2 [with Horſemen] are terms uſed 
To drink the BRtpLEs Y of a horſe that has too wide 

a mouth and too narrow a bitmouth, ſo that the bit riſes too 

high and gathers or furls the lips, and miſplaces itſelf above 

that place of the barrs, where the preſſure. ſhould be, by 

«hich means the curb is miſplaced and ſhov d too high. 
BRIDLE Hand [in Horſemanſhip] the left hand. 

Brine [of brevis, L. ſhort] ſhort; alſo common or rife, 

BRIEFE c [in Law] a writ whereby a man is ſummoned 

BR RVE or attach d to anſwer any action; or it is taken 
in a larger ſenſe, for any writ in writing iſſued out of the 
king's courts of Record at Veſtminſter, whereby any thing is 
commanded to be done, in order to Juſtice, or the execu- 
tion of the king's command, 

Br1xF, Letters Patent, or licence to any ſufferer for col- 
lecting the charitable benevolence of the people, for any 
private or publick loſs. | | 

Apoſtolical BR IRE, a letter which the Pope ſends to Prin- 
ces and other magiſtrates concerning any. publick affairs, 

BRIEF [in Mufick] a meaſure of quantity which contains 
two ſtrokes down in beating time, and as many up, and 
is thus marked (1). | 

BRIE'FNESss [of brief or brevite, F. brevis or brevitas, 
L.] brevity. | | 

BRIER IU bhæh, Sax. ſuppos'd of bnecan, Sax. to break, 
becauſe it ſcars the skin] a pricky plant. | 


BRIE'z K [briſe, Fr. brezza, Ital.] a _ or cool wind. 


BREEZE Wind, a ſoft, gentle gale of win 
BR1'GA LO. Law] contention, quarrel, 


BRIGA“ DYE [Milit. Art] a party or diviſion of a body of 


ſoldiers, whether horſe or foot, F. 
BR1GADE [of Horſe] is a body of 8, 10, or 12 ſquadron. 
BR1GADE [of Foot] a body of 4, 5 or 6 battalions, com- 
manded by a brigadier, 5 
BRIGADREE'R „ an officer in an army who commands 
BR1GADIE'R & a brigade. 
BRIO AND, a highway man, a robber, alſo a vagabond. 
BRIOAN DIN E, a coat of mail, or a ſort of ancient de- 
fenſive armour, conſiſting of thin jointed ſcales or plates, 
pliant and eaſy to the beth . | | 
 BRIGANT1'NE, a ſmall, flat, open, light veſſel, going 


both with fails and oars, either for fighting or giving 
chaſe, F. | | 


BRI“ OBO TE 7? [of [bpizge and bode, Sax.] a contri- 
BruU'GBOTE bution towards repairing or building 
of bridges. * 


Balg nr [beopht, Sax. ] lucid, ſhining, light. | 
BR1I'GHTNEss [by dne Je, Sax.] ſhiningneſs, lucidneſs, 
BR1G1'DIANS, an order of religious Perſons founded by 
Brigidia, a princeſs of Sweden, 
| BRULLANT [with Lapidaries] a diamond cut artificially. 
BRILLANT, glittering, ſparkling, bright, ſhining, Fr. 
BRILLANT [with Horſemen] a brisk, high-mettled, 
ſtately horſe, that has a rais'd neck, a high motion, excel- 
lent haunches upon which he riſes cho never ſo little 
put on. | 
_ BrRILLA'NTE [in Myſ.] intimates that they are to play 
in a brisk, lively manner, 
BR1Ls, the hair on the eye-lid of an horſe. 


BRI M [bpimme, Sax,] the utmoſt edge, as of a hat, glaſs, 


plate, cup, flower, &. 


o BRIX, as fo go to Brim, ſaid of a ſow, when ſhe is 


ready or inclined to take the boar. 


A BR1I'MMER, a glaſs or cup filled up to the brim with 


any liquors. 


be I'MMING) the act of generation between a boar and 
a ſow. | bs > | 


Bri'MsTON® [of bDyn, Sax. a, fire or burning, and 


Tan, Sax. a ſtone] a mineral well known. 
BRLIMuSTON R four, a plant. | 


B81'msTONY, dawbed with or of the nature of beim 
variegated, 'or being of divers colours. 


BR1/NDtEp 
| BxI'gpi ep | 

BKIN= [of bÞyne, Sax. the ſalt ſea] ſalt liquor or pickle ; 
which 


— 


is made. 
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10 BRINO in 4 Horſe [with Horſemen] is to cep down 
the noſe of a horſe that bores, and toſſes his mie up to 
the wind. | | | | 
BRI NGERRS Up [Milit. Term] the whole laſt men in a 
battalion drawn up, or the laſt men in every file. Ny 1 
Br1'NisH / [of bPyne, Sax] pertaining to or of the 
Bri'nNy Y quality of brine. | 
BRI“ NIN ESS [of bpyneney ye, Sax.] ſaltneſs, like the ſea. 
BRI ON, ſee Bryony, _ | 
Bris [Husbandry] a ſort of ground which has lain long 
untilled. 
Bx1sx [prob. of frifſch, Tewt.] vigorous, lively, ſpright- 
ly, merry, jovial. 
Br1'sKET [brisket, F.] that part of the breaſt which lies 
next to the ribs. | | 
BRISKERT of 4 Horſe, is the fore-part of the neck at the 
ſhoulder. | | 
4 -- SKNEss [prob. of Friſch, Teut.] livelineſs, ſpright- 
ineſs. | 
Brisx [in Blazonry] a French Term, which ſignifies 
broken, and in their way of Blazon implies an Ordinary, 
that has ſome part of it broken off. 
Br1'sTLE [bPiycl,Sax.] ſtrong hair ſtanding ere& on a 
boar's back. f 
BRISTLE Tails, a kind of flies. 
BRISTLV [of bPiYcl, Sax.] having or full of briſtles, 
To Br1's TL [bpiyclian, Sax.] to erect the hairs on the 
Back like an enraged boar. : 
BRisTOL Stones, a kind of ſoft diamonds found in a rock 
near the City of Briſtol. | 
Bas VRR [in Fortif.]j a line of 4 or 5 fathoms, in length 
2 to the line of defence, which, according to Vau- 
one, is for making a hollow tower, or to cover the con- 


cealed flank, that the enemy's guns may not overturn the 


guns placed upon the concealed flank. | 
BRISURE Fin Blazonry] is in French derived from briſer, 
E to break, becauſe they ſeem to break the principal figure, 
what the Engliſh expreſs by differences, and is us'd to diſtin- 
guiſh between the elder and younger brothers and baſta cds 
in a coat of arms, as a label, halt moon, &. 
BriTA'Nica [Botany] the great water-dock, E.. 
To BRIT ER „ [among Husbandmen] barley, wheat, hops, 
To BRIGHT 5 c. are ſaid to brite when they grow 
over. ripe or ſhatter. — 
Br1'T1sH, of or pertainining to Great Britain. 
BRI/T TIE [bpiceno, Sax.) apt to break, weak, frail. 
BR1i'TTLENESs [of Bniteno, Sax.] aptneſs to break. 
Br1'za, the plant Dinkle-thorn, 
Br1'/zEs, ſee Briezes, | | 
BRIZ k Vents [in Gardening] ſhelters on the north fide of 
melon beds, where there are two walls. 
A Broacn [broche, Fr.] a ſpit for roaſting meat on. 
BROACH [with Hunters] a ſtart on the head of a young 
ſtag, growing ſharp like the end of a ſpit. | | 
o BRoacn [brocher, Fr.] to ſpit meat; alſo firſt to pub- 
liſh or ſet abroad; alſo to tap beer. 
BROAD [bNoap, Sax.] wide, large in breadth. _ 
BroAp Piece, a golden coin ſome worth 23 fhillings, 
and others 25. | | | 
To give a BROAD Side [Sea Language] is to diſcharge all 
the great guns that are on one fide of the ſhip at once. 
Broca'po [ broccato, Ital.] a ſtuff or cloth of gold, 
Brocca/ * ſilver or ſilk, raiſed and enriched with 
flowers, foliages, or other figures. ä 
BRocca'R 11 [Scotch Law| mediators in any affair, buſi- 
neſs, bargain or tranſaction. | 
BrRoce'LLa {Old Rec.] a thicket or covert of buſhes; 
hence comes the brouſing of cattle, and brouſe of wood. 
BRO H e an old faſhioned piked ornament of gold 
BROO H & anciently worn. | | 
Bro'cna, anawl, a large packing needle. 
BRoOcHE'TT R, a skewer to ſtick on or in meat. 
BROCHETT EH | Cookery ] a particular way of frying 


chickens. 5 


Bro'cnia [Old Law] a large can or pitcher. 
Brock [bpock, Sax.] a —_ | | 
Brock 5 [brocart, F.] a buck or hart of two years 
BRO“ CRE TS old, or of the third year, 
Bro/cx ET Sifter, a hind of the third year.“ 
Br O/o, an Balian plant of the colly-flower kind, Pal. 
Bro'DEH A'LFPENY an - exemption from paying a 
B'RoDHA'LPENY : certain toll to the lord of the 
manour, Cc. for ſetting up boards in a fair or market. | 
To BROSUR 7 prob. of browiter, F. to trouble] to 
To 4040 Eh for eels by troubling the water, 


2 i are the more eaſily taken. 
becauſe by doing ſo e gh os. Ip  "BROGUBS, 


6 


ä 
Bx Os, wooden ſhoos worn by the riß. | 
 BRoG1E on the Tongue [prob. of the Iriß Brogues a ſort of 
ſhoos] aid at firſt was apply d moſt uſually to them who 
are vey tenacious of their Tri Idioms, c. is a defett in- 
ciden to moſt foreigners in pronouncing the Engliſ tongue 
or cher acquired language, either with the accent, idiom, 

piraſe, or air of their own tongue. e 
To BROL“ DER [broder, F.] to embroider. 

To BR OIL (either of bnoel, Sax. a wood, or brouiller, F.] 

j. e. to roaſt meat on the coals, 

B ROI, diſturbance, trouble, falling out, a quarrel. - 
Ba OK AOGE the hire, pay or reward of a broker, 
BRO'KERAGE 8 i. e. one who ſells goods for ano- 

ther; allo the buſineſs or trade. | 
BRo1'DERER (un bradeur, F.] an embroiderer. 
BROKEN [of bnacan, Sax. to break] parted by breaking. 
BROKEN Radiation [in Catoptricki] is the breaking of the 

beams of light as ſeen through a glaſs that is cut into ſeve- 

ral panes or pieces. | 
RO'KEN RAY [in Dioptricks] Ray of Refraction, is a 

right line whereby the Ray of Incidence chuſes its rectitude 


or ſtraitneſs, and is broken in paſling thro* the ſecond me- 15 


dium, whether it be thicker or thinner. 

BROKER [prob. of procurator, L. on account of their 
procuring chapmen to others, and e contra, or of bnecan, 
Sax. to break, becauſe in former times none but bankrupts 
were permitted to follow that employment] a kind of factor 
employ'd by merchants, Cc. | 

Exchange BRoKERs, are ſuch who make it their buſi- 
neſs to be acquainted with the courſe of Exchange, to 
give information to merchants how it goes, and to notify 
to ſuch perſons who have cither money to receive or to Pay 
beyond ſea, who are proper perſons to negotiate the Ex- 
change with; their premium is two 8ths per Cent. 

Pawn BROKERS, are ſuch as lend money to neceſſitous 
people upon pawns; alſo ſuch as buy and ſell old houſhold 
goods are called Brokers, 

Stock BROKERS, are ſuch as buy and ſell ſhares of joint 
ſtocks of a Company or 7 ps for other perſons, as 
the Bank, South Sea, Eaft India Company, Cc. 


Oats. | 

BrRo'NCHANT [in Blazonry] is a French Term, and ſig- 
nifies ſurmounting or appearing, as Bronchant ſur le tout, 
is ſtanding out or ſhewing itſelf overall, As when an Eſ⸗ 
cutcheon is ſeme, or ſtrew'd all over with ffeurs de lis, or 
the like, and over them a beaſt or other things, that ſeems 
to cover ſo many of thoſe things, that the eſcutcheon is ſu 
poſed to be ſtrew'd with all over ; but that they are hid by 
that other bearing which ſtands before them. 

BRO'NCHIA [Bggrxia, Gr.] certain hollow pipes diſper- 
ſed thro' the lungs which are branches of the windpipe. 


ſtable, Sc. 


BRO MAS [Begu®, Gr.] a ſort of grain called Wild 
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Bxoor-tinn [of Bnooc-lim, Sar] an herb. 
Broom [beſm, 84ax.] an utenſil for ſweeping a houſe, 


Broom Rape, a plant whoſe root is like that of a turnip 
growing at the root of broom. | | 

BRoo'MING [ ſa Sbip] is a burning off the filth ſhe 

BREAMING S hath contracted on her fides with broom, 
ſtraw, reeds, c. when ſhe is on a careen, or on the 
ground, 9 

Br 0'ssUs [Ol Law) bruiſed or hurt with blows, bruiſes, 
or other caſualties, | | 

BxoTH [bpo's, Sax. ] the liquor in which fleſh, Sc. is 
boiled and thicken'd with oatmeal, c. 

A Bro'THEL [bordel, F.] a brothel-houſe, ſee bordelto. 

BROTHE'LRY [of bordel, F.] debauchery, h 

Brxo'Tu ER [bnoter of bneer, of bnevan, Sax. q. d. 
of the ſame wile - a male by the ſame father and mother, 

BRO'THERHOOD, a ſociety of brethren. 

BRoul'LLER [with Horſemen] a word uſed in the French 
riding academies, to ſignify that a horſe plunges, traverſes, 
and appears in diſorder, when he is put to any manage. 
Brou'vETs, ſoops made of meat, F. 
Brow [bPopa, Sax. ] the eye-brow, that part of the 
face, or the row of hairs that is above the eye. | 

Brow of an Hill [of Bhopa, Sax.] the top of an hill 
hanging over. 

Brow Antler [ Hunt, Term] the firſt ſtart that grows on 
the head of a ſtag, to which the beam antler is the next. 

To Brow beat [of bhopa-beodan, Sax. ] to look diſdain- 
fully or haughtily upon; to ſnub or keep under. 

Brow Poſt [with Carpenters] an overthwart or croſs beam. 

Brown [of Bpunna, Sax. a river or fountain] ſignifies 
a river, or the place or perſon to be denominated from a ri- 
ver or fountain, | 

Bxo'/wNNEss [of Bun, Sax.] the being of a brown 
colour, ILY 1 85 

BR O“ W NIS Ts [ſo called from one Robert Brown] a ſet 
in England who held opinions ſomewhat like thole of the 


Donati ſts. | 
BrRo'WsE © [prob. of broſſe, F. a twig] the yo 

BRO“WSE WOOD ſprouts of trees which ſhoot fect 
early in the ſpring. 

to BROWSE [Begoyw, Gr. brouter, F. bruſcare, Ital.] 
to feed as cattle, by nibbling or knapping off the young 
ſprigs of trees. 

RUCHBOTE . 

BRUGBOTE 8 See Brigbote. N 

BRU E RIA [O. Rec.] bruſh, heath, briars or thorns, 

BRvUILLE'TUS IO. Rec.] a ſmall copſe or thicker, a lit- 
tle wood. 8 

A BRU Is R [bhyre, Sax.] a contuſion. | 

To BRUis R [of bnuifan, Sax.] to injure or ſpoil the 


BRo'NCHIALE [with Anatomiſts] a particular artery of form of a thing, by any blow or hard compreſſure. 


the lungs. ; 
BRONCHOCE'LE [of Bggy;5; the wind- pipe, and xjAy 
a ſwelling, Gr.] a rupture of the throat, a tumour with a 
large we riſing on the bronchial part of the trachez, 
RO'NCHICK Muſcles, the Sternothyroides, 
BRONCHoO'TOMY [Ppgyxorouta, of Pogyxas the wind- 
pipe, and Twww, Gr. to cut] an operation of cutting into 
the wind-pipe, in a membraneous part between two rings, 
to prevent ſuftocation, &c, in a ſquinancy. | 
BrRo'NcHvUus LCN, Gr | the exe” bf fiſtulous part of 
the wind- pipe, the forepart of which is compoſed of ſo ma- 
ny little rings. | 
BRONT KA, a braſs engine in theatres, by which they 
imitate the thunder. | | | 
BRO'NTEs [of Þpgrry, Gr. Thunder] one of the Cyc/ops 
or Pulcan's Journeymen, who made thunderbolts for Fupiter, 
BRONTEvU's [of ehr, Gr.] an appellation of Fupiter, 
and alſo of Bacchus, on account of the noiſe of drunken 
quarrels. | 
BRO'NTIAS [of her, Gr.] a ſort of precious ſtone 
1 to fall with thunder. 1 
RONTO'LOGY [pgrroaoyia. of eg and aovia diſ- 
courſe, Gy.] a treatiſe or diſcourſe of thunder. - 
Brooch [broche, F.] a collar of gold formerly worn 
about the necks of ladies. | 
Brooch [with Painters] a painting all in one colour. 
Brood [bhod, of bNevan, Sax.] a company of chickens 
hatch'd by or going with one hen. er: 


To Bxoop [of bpevan, Sax. to cheriſh] to ſet on eggs, 


as a\hen or fowl does, to hatch thent | 
Brook [bnooe, Sax.) a rivulet or ſmall current of water. 
To Brook [bpucan, Sax. to digeſt] as to brook an affront, 
i. e, to bear it with patience, to put it up. 
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BRU ISK WORT, an herb. 
A BRu1T, a report, rumour, common talk. 
To BRUIT, to report or ſpread a thing abroad. 
BruU'MAL [brumalis, L.] pertaining to winter, 
BrRuUma'Lis [of Brumus, a name of Bacchus] a feſtival 
among the Romans obſery'd the 18th of February and 15th 
of Auguft in honour of Bacchus | 
BrRUMA'LIAa [of Bruma, 4 winter, or of Bromius the 
name of Bacchus] a feaſt of Bacchus, celebrated by the Ro- 
mans for thirty days, beginning on the 24th of November, 
and ending the 26th of December. 1 
BRUN |of bhuna, Sax, a river or fountain] intimates 
the place to be call'd from a river or fountain as Brunburn. 
BRUNT [probably of brunft, Tut. heat] aſſault, onſet, 
bruſh, croſs accident. | | 
Brvu'scuUM [with Botanifts] a bunch or knob in a maple- 
tree; alſo an arbour or hedge made of briars and thorns 
bound together. => | 
| Brv'scvus, a ſhrub, whoſe twigs bruſhes were made of 
in auclent times. | 
RE BRus H [probably of broſſer, F.] to cleanſe with a 
Bxvusn [of burſtle, Text. a briftle, becauſe bruſhes are 
made of hog's briſtles, or broſſe, F.] an utenſil for cleanſing 
things from duſt, Sr. | 75 
BRUsH L Hanting Term] a drag, the tail of a fox. 
BRU'SHMENT ſmall wood or ſmall flicks for 
BRU “sHMWwOO0D”D & fewel. | 
BRUsK [in Heraldry] a kind of tawny colour, otherwiſe 
called Tenne. | | 
BRUs OL Rs [in ] veal ſtakes; or thoſe of other 
meat well ſeaſoned, ftew'd between thin ſlices of bacon be- 
tween two fires, with ragoos, r. e Tet 
B | . "48 To 


To Bav's 11 K [of buy xlian, Sr. 4: d. to cre& the 


f ike an enraged boar] to go gapguring up to one; 
ny armour, ſtiff ents, ſilk, Ee. 2 

Bau “TAL c — irrational, ſenſeleſs, u- 

Ul man 4 | 

3 wr 4 : [brutalitas, L.] beaſtlineſs, inhuma- 
" BRU'TISHNESS 414 

BRU R [bratss, L.] a beaſt, an animal chat wants the 
uſe of reaſon. 


Ba ve (Bee, Gr.) a little ſhrub like birch, with which 
bruſh d brooms were made. ey 
378 ſveſtris [Botany] ſweet broom, heath or ling, L. 
Ba y/onvy [Pevwria, Gr.] the herb White-vine, 
Bo AsIn [in Tonquin] a certain tutelar Deity of build- 
ings, whom the Indians propitiate with ſacrifices, and gild- 
papers fill'd with magical charms, which they burn be- 
fore him. | | | 
B F bibere, L.] drink. „ | 
| 10 B BL R [probably of bulls, L. to chouſe or cheat. 
_ Bu'n3LE [probably ef buYa, L. a bladder in water. 
Bu'ssLK [perhaps of booble, Du.] a filly fellow or 


cully. | | 
Bu'sBLING, a riſing or ſwelling up in bubbles; alſo a 
chowſing or cheating. 7” : a 
Bus BL MS [in Commerce] a name given to certain pro- 
jects in the year 1720, of raiſing money on imaginary funds. 
Bu/BBL Es [in Phyſicks] little round drops or veſſicles of 
any fluid, filled with air, and formed on its ſurface upon 
the addition of more of the fluid, as in raining; or in 1ts 
ſubſtance upon a vigorous inteſtine commotion of its parts, 
Bou“ Bee, r.] the groin, that part of the body 
from the bending of the _ to the private parts. 
Buso [with Swrgeons] a kind of boil or blotch in the 
glandulous or kerelly parts of the body, as the groin, arm- 
ts, &c. | 
g Peftrlential Boso, a plague-ſore or botch. 
Yenereal BUBo, a groſs impoſthume or ſwelling ariſing 
in the groin occaſioned by the French pox. _ 
Buzo'NA [among the Romans] the tutelar Goddeſs of 
carer cattle, 
Bu/BoNOCE'LE [BuCoroxvan of BSC. and x a tu- 
mour] a tumour ariſing in the groin, cauſed by the deſcent 
of the epiploon or inteſtines. 


Bu'cANiERS [is ſaid to be derived from the inhabi- 
Bou'cANIlERS tants of the Caribbee iſlands, who 


uſed to cut the priſoners taken in war in pieces, and lay 
them on hurdles of Brazil wood erected on ſticks, wit 
fire underneath, and when ſo broiled or roaſted to eat them, 
and this manner of dreſſing was called Boucaning.] Hence 
our Buccaniers took their name, in that they hunting dreſs'd 
their meat after their manner. Certain pirates in the Weſt 
Indies, free-booters, rovers, that uſed at firſt to H a pira- 
ting on the Spaniards only; alſo the ungovernable rabble 
of Famaica. 
Bocca, the hollow inward part of the cheek that 
ſtands out by being blown, I. be 
Bucca'L es Glandule [ Anatomy] glands diſpers'd over 
the inner ſide of the cheeks and lips, which ſeparate a 
ſpittle ſerviceable in maſtication and digeſtion. 
BUccELLA'TION [with Chym,] a dividing into gobbets. 
BUCCINA'TOR, a trumpeter, one that ſounds a trumpet 
or winds a horn. | 5 
BucciNA“ TOR [with Anatomiſts] a round circular muſ- 
cle of rhe checks, ariſing from the forepart of the Proceſſus 
coronz of the lower jaw, and ticking to the gums of both 
jaws, is inſerted to the corner of the lips. It is called 
Buccinator from its forcing out the breath of trumpeters. 
Bu'ccuLa [Anat.] the fleſhy part under the chin, L. 
BUCENTAU'RUs [Bexirravggs of gd an augment. parti- 
ge, and xirrabege a centaur] a ſort of carrack or huge 
having the ſign or figure of a centaur. | 
| [Pexilavegs, &c.] the name 
galley, uſed by 
in 


i 

Bu CENTO'RO | 
veſſel or ſtately the Fenetians in the cere- 
mony of eſpouſing the ſea, when the Doge and Senate go 
annually on Len ker. dey wita much pomp, and throw a 
I into it. | 
_ Bucg'eyalus [of gg an ox and xh the head, 
. e. bulls head] the horſe of Alexander the Great, ſo call'd 
ou account of having the mark of a bull's head upog his 
ſhoulder : when he Pad his ſaddle on and harneſs, he 
would ſuffer none but Alexander to ride him, and would 
as it were kneel down to take him up, and being wound - 
ed in the battle with Porus, he, carried the king to a' 
place of fafety, and immediately dropt down dead. Alex- 


of a large 


ander built a magnificent tomb for him, and founded a city 


8 his memory calling it Bycephalia, in the place where * | 


Lord 


- 3s * 


firſt fell, which. is ſuppoſed to be now called Labor the 
api RR. in Indoftan or Rauci, now a fine po- 
ous city. 1 | THY 1 
Bu/cERAsS [GAN seg, Gr] the herb F 
Boſcixun [with Dotaniſes] the herb King's Conſound; 
Buck [bucca, $Sax.] a male deer, rabbet, goat, Ec. 
To take BUCK, to admit the buck to copulation, | 
Buck [probably of banche, Tr.] a lie made of aſhes.  - 
* of the firft bead ¶ Hunting Term] a buck in the 
car. | r $33, r 
4 bor Buck [with Hunters] one in the ſixth year. 
Buck maſh, the maſt of the beech-tree; 
Buck fa, a deer hay, a toil, a large net to catch 
deer in, Old Law 


Bock they, a flirub, whoſe berries are of a purging 


uality. | 
, Bock Weed, an herb. 


Buck Wheat, a ſort of grain that is excellent food for 
Twine and poultry, 

Bucks horn, a ſallet herb. Fi. 

BUCKANEE'R, ſee Bucanters. 1 an 

Bock ET [of buc, Sax. a flagon, or baquet, F.] a kind of 
pail made of leather and commonly uſed for carrying war; 
ter to quench fires in houſes ; alfo a pail of wood with 
IF ENG” % Vin 

Buck ET Rope [on Shipboard] a rope faſtened to the 
bucket for drawing water up the ſides of the ſhi | 

Bu'cKLs [boucle, F. buchel, Teut. probably of bugan, 
Sax. to bend] a ſquare or round hoop with a tongue fa- 
ſtened with a thong or ſtrap of leather, for ſaddles, ſhoos 
and other uſes; allo a curl of hai, 3 

To Buck kR [of boucler, F. or bu Fan, Sax.] to faſten 
with buckles; alſo to condeſcend or ſubmit to; alſo to put 
hair into buckle. | 

Bu'cKLER, [bouclier, F.] a ſort of defenſive armour to 
Skreen the body from the blows of the enemy; figurative- 
ly, defence, protection. | 

Bu'cKLER of beef, a piece cut off from the ſurloin. 

BUCKLER thorn, an herb. 4 | 3 

BU'CKRAM 2 Ital.] a ſort of ſtrong linen 
cloth ſtiffened with gum, uſed by tailors, ſtay- makers, c. 

Bu'cKRAMs, an herb. 

Bu'cx$oOM [of bucca, Sax. a male deer, on account of 
their luſt in rutting time] propenſe or forward ro amour, 
amorous, wanton, Oc. | 1 

Bu'ck$OMNEss, propenſity to amour, Oc. | 

Buco'Licks [GEN of H ?-, Gr. a cow-herd] 
2 ſongs or poems in which herdſmen and country 
wains, c. are re preſented diſcourſing concerning their a- 
mours or love intrigues. | 

BUcRA'NIUM [Bot any] the herb calves-ſnout, L. 

A Bup [bouton, F.] a bloſſom or young ſprout; alſo a 
weaned calf of the firſt year, fo called becauſe its horns are 
then in the bud, | | 


To Bub. [boutonner, F.] to put forth buds as trees do; 
alſo to inoculate or graft. 8 8 

To Bu'ppL x [Mining Term] to waſh and cleanſe La- 
pis Calaminaris. | 1 

Bu po R, the drefs'd skin or furr of lambs. 

Bu Do R, Adj. brisk, jocund. | 

BupG E Batchelors, a company of 
in Io 


f old men clothed 
gowns lin'd with lambs furr, who attend on the 
ayor of the city of London, at the ſolemnity of the 
publick ſhew on the firft day that he enters upon his office. 
Bo DE Barrel [in Ships] a ſmall tin barrel to hold gun- 
powder, having a caſe or purſe of leather covering the head, 
to hinder the powder from taking fire, h 
Bu'pGER |[bougette] a bag or ſnapſack. 3 
Bur [of buffle, F. fo called from the likeneſs it bears 


to the skin of an ox] a fort of thick tanned leather uſed 


for ſword-belts and coats for military men. 


= re I © a wild ox or wild beaſt like an ox very 
e numerous in Amerita, | 


A Bu“ FH, a repoſitory or ſort of cupboard for plate; 


glaſſes, China-ware, Oc. alſo a large table in a dining- 


room, called a ſide · board for the plates, glaſſes, bottles, &#c; 
Bo! Fr ET [probably of buffe, F.] a blow or box on the 


Ear, or ſlap on the face. 


BurFo0'N, [buffore, Ital. bouffon, F. but 8almaſius 
chuſes to derive it from bufo, L. a toad, becauſe ſuch per- 
ſons in pr whe ; well themſclyes like toads] a 
cominon jeſter, a droll, a Merry Andrew. 

BurFoo'NERY benen F.] 2 doing. | 
Buro'nivs 715 the toad - ſtone, a ftone fallly ima» 
e pong n the head of a toad, I.. * | 

| A | A 


4 
<7 
. 


Bos; an inſe@ that infects bedſteads, c. 
- Bu/Gp AR, an imaginary mouſter, a tertieulament to 
frighten children with. Par Cog | 

o BU'GG6 8% bougeronner, F.] to copulate with a beaſt ; 
alſo with a mani or woman after an unnatural manner. 


Bu'6G@EKtR [bongre, F.] one who copulates beaſtlily. 
Bon [bagerare, L. or bougeronner, F. but Me- 


nagius chuſes to derive it from gs rant, a people infa- 
mous for unnatural luſt] the copulation of one man with 


another, or of a man or woman with a beaſt, 
BUL ER, a kind of herb. IE 
Bud LE [of bucula, L. an heifer] a kind of wild ox. 

B07 Es, a ſort of glaſs beads. | * 


Bool E horn [of bucula an heifer, L. and horti] a ſort of 
hunting horn. . 


* 


Bo Gross [baglaſſus, L. of þ#3>woooy, Gr.] the herb 
Ox- tongue. | 

To Bury [bytlian, Sar.] to erect or make houſes, 
barns, churches, Ec. 

Regular Bu1i'LDING, one whoſe plan is ſquare, its op- 
polite ſides equal, and its parts r with ſymmetry. 

Irregular Bull N, that whic 
in equal and parallel lines, and whoſe parts have not a juſt 
relation one to the other in the elevation. 5 

Inſulated Bull DING, one which is not attach'd, join'd 
or contiguous to any other, or is encompaſſed with a ſquare, 
as the monument, St. Paul's, &c. 

Engaged BU1'LDiNG, one compaſſed and has no front 
towards any ſtreet or publick place, nor communication 
but by a narrow paſtage. 

Interred Bult DiNGs ſuch, the area of which is below 

Sunk BUIL DINGs$ the level or ſurface of the 
place on which it ſtands, and of which the loweſt courſes 
of ſtone are hidden, 


BULA'PATHUM [PrAgTader, Gr.] the herb Patience or 


Great Dock. 

Bu LR [bulbus, L. of gong, G.] the round root of a 
plant that is wrapped about with many coats, pills or skins 
one over another, as an onion ; or elſe ſer round with 
many little ſcales, and ſending out many fibres from the 
bottom of the root. | 

BU LBA“ C EOS [bulbaceus, L.] full of little round heads 
in the root. | 

BuLBi'NE [with ' Heybalifts] a herb having leaves like 
leeks and a purple flower, dog's leeks. 

 BuLBoca'sTANUM adxtexd carer, Gr,] earth-nut or 
ig-nut. | 
2 Bu'LBous [bultoſus, L.] plants whoſe roots have round 
heads are called bulbous plants. 

Bols [with Floriſts] the round ſpired beards of flowers. 

Bu'LGa, a budget, mail or portmanteau, O. Lat. 

Bu'LGED [fpoken of a Ship] when ſhe has ſtruck off 
* of her timber upon a rock or anchor, and ſprings a 
cal. 7 

Bu “LIV [bulimia, L. Beniuia of BY; an ox and Ayu 
hunger] an inſatiable hunger, called alſo bovina fames, or 
canina fames, L. and xuroeetia, Gr. 

Burk [buce, Sax.] bigneſs, ſize. 


Bulk [of a 8hip] the whole content of a ſhip in her hold. 


To break Bu Lx [Sea Term] is to take out part of the 
ſhip's 2 or lading out of the hold. 

ULK head afore in a Ship] a partition between the 
fore-caſtle and grating in the ſhip's oy | 

Bu “LKINESs [of 1 Sax. ] bigneſs. 

Bux [of buce and ney ye, Sax. ] big, groſs, maſſy. 

BULL [hull or bulluce, Sax.] a beaſt well known. 

BULL [bul, Du. or bulla, L.] properly a golden orna- 
ment for children; but ſome derive it from Þvay, Gr. 
counſel, becauſe anciently bulls were iſſued out by a coun- 
cil of ſtate, a letter diſpatched from the Roman chancery 


fealed with lead, anfwering to the edicts, letters pong, 


Cc. of ſecular princes. If theſe bulls be letters of juſtice 
and executory, the lead is hung on an hempen cord; but 
it letters of grace, the lead is hung on a ſilken thread, 
Bor or Bulla Cane Domini, a bull of excommunica- 
tion and anathema read on Holy Thurſday. againſt all that 
the Papiſit call Hereticks, after which the Pope throws a 
torch as his thunder. Thoſe crimes which are condemned 
by this bull are not to be abſolved by any but the Pope. 

Golden Burt, an ordinance or ſtatute made by the E 


ror Charles V. A. D. 1536. it treats concerning the form 


or manner of electing an Emperor of Germany. It is ſo 
called from a golden ſeal which hangs to it, | 0 
Bort Feaſt, a feſtival obſerved in Spain and Portagal, 


at which wild Bulls are encounter d hy men on horſeback - 
armed with lances, (ON 


is not contained with- 


** 
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Bort ATT AD en, Lf gartiifid with ſtud. 
- Butt RH Lane, L.] boiling or bubbling. 
Bu'LL-FINCH; a bird. 95 Hier 
BULL Weed, an herb. . * 
_ Bd'LLacs [probably q.-Bull's eye] a plum. * 
Bb Li-Beggar [q, d. bold beggar] a terriculament to 
1 — froward children. | | 
U'LLARY, a falt-houſe, falt-pit, or other place where 


ſalt is boiled. 


Bu'LL EN, ſtalks of hemp pilled. n 
933 RAY ER, [Old Sax. ] a foit of little ſta · veſſel or 
ts 
Bu'ttiT [boklet, F. probably from bolas, L. a round 
clod of earth] a ball of iron or lead for cannoti, musket, &e. 
Red bot BU ILE TS [in the Art of War] bullets heated 
red hot in a forge, and then put into a piece of ordnance, 
that has had a ſtopple or turf firſt rammed down it, 
to be diſcharged into a beſieged town to fire the houſes, Ec. 
Bu/LLIMONG 7 a mixture of ſeveral forts of grain to- 
BvU'LLIMONY her, as peaſe, oats, vetches, &. 
Bu'LL1ion {probably of p, Gr. a lump of earth, or, 
as Minſevus will, of billon, F. or Span. copper to make mo- 
_ney] gold or filver in the maſs, or billet; alfo the place 
where they are brought to be try'd and exchanged fot 
the King. 


BuLL10N [of Copper] is copper ſet on by way of ornd« 


ment on the breaft-plates and bridles of hotſes. 


Bu'LLock [bulluce, Sax.) a bull-gelr. | 

Bu'LLY [probably . d. bull-ey'd, or of bavly 

BULLY ROCK or buy and york] a {waſh buckler, 
a perſon that attends trumpets, and defends them in their 
night rambles. h | | 

Bo“LRVUs H [bull-Pire, 8ax.] a plant. 

Bu'lTEL, the branny part of meal that has been boult- 
ed or dreſſed, \ 

Bu/LwARK [.d round work of boll round and werck, 
rent,] a baſtion, rampart or fort. | 

Bum [probably of bodem, Du. the bottom, or bomm, 
Dut.] that part of the body that perſons fit on. 

BU MBAStN [bembaſin, F.] a kind of ſtuff made of ilk 
and cotton, | 

BumBa'sT [of bombaſin] linen interwoven with flax; 
linſey-woolſey. | 
To BumBa'sTE [of bum and baſte, i. e. to beat] to 
beat or bang. ' | | 

BuUumMBAST words or ſtile, a high flown unintelligible 
way of expreſſion; jargon. 

Pour, a riſing or ſwelling, a ſtanding out of a thing 
beyond the level ſurface. 

Bu'/mPKiN [Dr. Henßam derives it of pumpin or pompions 
or other ordinary fare, as the meaner ſort of country peo- 
ple eat; others chuſe to derive it of boomken, Dut. a lit- 
tle tree, and a blockhead in Latin is called ftipes the ſtock 
of a tree] a country clown. 

Bu NcH [probably of bugno, Ital. a knot or wen] a 
bump or has: alſo a cluſter, as a bunch of grapes, 


BUNCH Lao! an outward disjointing of the Yertebre, 


or turning joints of the back. 

Bu'NcHEp Cods [with Botanifts] thoſe cods that ſtand 
out in knobs, and in which the ſeed is lodged, 
_ Bu'xcHED Roots [ Botany] all ſuch round roots as have 
knobs or knots in them. 

Bu'/Ncass, a diſcaſe in horſes, knobs, warts and 


wens, cauſed by eating foul diet. 


Bu/NpLt [of bundle, Du.] a parcel of any thing 
rolled or bound up together, as a bundle of 27 Cc. 
BUN DLES [Law Term] a ſort of records of Chancery, 
lying in the office of the rolls, as the files of bills and an- 
wers in Chancery, SS. : 5 | 
Bou [probably of bung, Sax. but in another ſenſe} a 
topple of the hole in the upper part of a barrel. 
It Bo N, to ſtop up with a bung. 3 
To Bu NIE [perhaps of bowgonner, F.] to do any 
think awkwardly or clumſily, to cobble, to botch. indy 
Bu/NGLER (bwngler, Mee] an awkward cobbling 
workman, Osec. "ITE | | | 
Bu'NGLINGN EsS,theawkwardneſs of doing a thing, &c. 
Bu'Nias [Ge, Gr.] the turnip- root. | 
| Bunn. [probably of bunello, Span. a lake, or of bonus, 


L. s - ff d. a well reliſhed cake] a fort of cake-bread.. 
BUNT 


a Sail [in a Ship] the pouch or middle part of 
it, which ſerves to catch and keep the wind. | 
The BunT bolds much leeward cbind [Sea Term] i. e. the 


middle of the fail hangs too much to the leeward, _ 
Bun Lines [in a Sbip] ſmall lines faſtened to the bot- 


tom of the ſails in the 


* SL WE or» 
band * 


middle part of the bolt . a 1 
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uſed to kale up the bunt of the fail, 3 it P 


the better. | 
o/NTING; a bird, a fort of lat, Tor 
orte ER, one who picks u about the ſtreets. "= 
Bvoy [boye, F.] a piece of * or cork, and ſometimes 
an empty cask or barrel at ſea, ſo faſtened as often to float 
directly over the anchor, that the men ma 
wrap * ſea - mark 
as A la- bz a 
00 frain the Buoy [5 Term] to let the anchor fall, 
While the ſea has way. ' 
To Dos one a [in a Figurative ſenſe] to uphold, encou- 
or ſupport him. | 
r, 2 a cable [Sea Term] is to make faſt a piece 
of wood to it pretty near the anchor, ſo that the cable may 
not touch the ground, when it is ſuſpected to be foul or 
rocky, to hinder it from being fretted or cut. 
Bo Oo YAN T [of boye, F.] buoying or bearing up. 
Bu'yHONON DB. oro, Gr.] the herb Chamæleon. 8 
Bu“ f HTHALMOUS [BigSaap®, Gr.] the herb Ox- eye or 
Wild Chamomil. 
Bur, a broad ring of iron, behind the hand or the 
lace made for the hand or the ſpears that were us d by 
Knights or Eſquires formerly in tilting, which bur was 
brought to reſt when the tilter charged his ſpear, and ſer- 
ved there to ſecure it and make it the more eaſy, 
Bu RDEN „by den, Sax.] a load or weight of any 
BVK THEN I thing, as much as a man, horſe or any 
thing can carry. | 
Bu'RDEN of Gad. ſteel, 180 pound weight. 
Bo RDRN [of bourdon, Fr. a ſtaff or a pipe in the form 


of a ſtaff] in ſome muſical inſtruments the drone or the 


baſe, and the pipe that plays it; hence that part of a ſong 
that is repeated at the end of every ſtanza, is called the 
burden of it. | 

Bo RD RN [of a Ship] ſo many tun weight as ſhe will 
ſtow or carry in quantity of goods. 

Bu'RDENSOMNEss [bYN denyomne Ye, Sax. ] heavineſs 
or troubleſomneſs to bear, | 

BURRELL E' [in Blazonry] is a French Term, which, as 


Columbiere ſays, ſhould be called Barry of 19 pieces. But 


if there be more than 10, the number is to be expreſs d, 
and the pieces in Burelle muſt be even numbers; for if 
the number be odd, and the field have more parts than 
are in the charge, then the pieces that are charged in the 
field muſt be called by the name of 'Trangles. 

BUR (of Berg, Teut. a mountain] ſignifies a city, 
town, caſtle or camp, becauſe anciently towns were built 
upon hills, Hence, our hiſtories inform us that the inhabi- 
tants have often remoy'd their towns from hills, on which 
they had been firſt built, into vallies, where they now 
ſtand for the better conveniency of water. Of which Sa- 
Iisbary, formerly called Salesburg, is a remarkable inſtance. 

Bu'RGAGE [in Law] a tenure by which the inhabi- 
tants of cities, burroughs and towns held their lands and 
tenements of the King or ſome Lord for an annual rent. 

Bu'RGANE'T 8 [in Heraldry] probably fo call'd from 

Bu'R6ONEkT S the Burgundians wearing it. 
of ſteel-cap formerly worn by toot-ſoldiers in battle, F. 
To Bo! RO EON [of bourgeon, F. a tender twig] to grow 
big about or groſs, ſpoken of trees. 

Bou ROM RRSUI 4 [buph-ycipe, Sax.] the dignity , or 

Bo! RO ESSHIT privilege of a burger. 

Bu'RG ESS [of buNFh, Sax.] an inhabirant of a burgh 


or borough ; alſo one who ſerves in parliament for a burgh. 


Bo ROH [bunFh, Sax.] a borough, a large village, a 
commonalty ; anciently a town having a wall or ſome 
cloſure about it. | 

BURGH BOTE [of buNZ and bote, Sax.] a contribu- 
tion towards repairing of caſtles; alſo an exemption from 
Paying 1 a 

CRGH BRECH [BuNZhbNyce, Sax.] a fine impoſed 
on the community of a town for breach of the peace, &s. 
Bu'RGHER, [burer, Teut ] 29 a townſman. 
BuU'RGHGRAv& 2 [burgraff, Teut.] a title of honour 
 Bu'sGRAvE & in Germany, a count or chief go- 
vernour of a city ot caſtle. | 

BU'RGH MASTER 

BU'RGOMAST 111 
ces in Germany. | 

Bu'sGuMoTE[Bupz-gemor, Sax. 
or city. 2 | 3 

SA a burgeſs. or citizen. 

Bu'&GLAR [of bung a file, and latro, L. or larron, F. 


the Low Gowntries, and other pla- 


: 


court of a borough 


thief, 9. d. a thief in a caſtle : every man's Houle being his 


6aſtlc] a breaker of houſes in the night time. 


nay go in the 
the anchor, knowing where it lies ; alſo up- 


A ſort” 


a chief magiſtrate of the towns in 


.. waſh'd with wine and anointed with ou," | 


SBbAI [of Byntzian, $45] 4 funeral folemaity ot in- 
Ak [ptobably of bypizneyfe, Jar] that may 
CET bn oY . 1 35 n cog 

BUR1'N, a gravet or ingraving tool, F. 3 
To BUKkL, to dreſs cloths, as fullers do. IF 


Bunk K 2 [of burleſes, Ital.] a kind of poetry,mer- 
 BukLE'sQUE ry, jocular, and bordering on ridicule 
is a ſort of verſe proper for Iampoon ; but it is a manner 


of verſifying harder to be acquired than that which is moſt 
harmonious and beautiful. The more the feet hobble in 
moſt places, the more perfect is the meaſure ; as for harmo- 
ny, that is little minded in Burleſque. | 

BuRLE'SK ED, turned into Burleſque. | | | 

* 4 . Ess, [ 7. boor, likeneſs] bigneſs, largeneſs of 
„c. , | 

Bu RL [probably of boor like, or gebup-like, Sax.] 
comely ; big, groſs, heavy. N 

BURN [in a Medicinal ſenſe] a ſolution, of the continuity 
of the part of a body, made by the impreſſion of tice ; al- 
ſo a mark remaining upon the thing burnt, | 

To BURN [byÞnan and b=Pnan, Sax. burnen, Da.] to 
hurt, marr, conſume or deſtroy with fire; to ſcorch. 

A BURN [Surgery] an impreſſion of fire made upon 

rt, in which there remains much heat with bliſters and 
ometimts an eſcar, according as the fire has had more or 
leſs effect. 

BURN [buPna, Sax. a river or fountain] at the begin- 
ning or end of a word, ſignifies the plate to take its name 
from a river or fountain, as Burnham, 
| Burn beating [ Husbandry] a method of mamiting land 
by cutting off the peat or turf, and then layiug it on heaps 
and burning it to aſhes. 

Bou /R NET [of burn, Engl.] the herb Pimpernel. 

Bou RNE T, a kind of ſhrub. | | 
. Bu/gNiNG [of bypneng, Sax.] violent hot; inflamed, 
conſuming in fire. 


Bu'RNING the Dead. 'Tho' the cuſtom of burying the 


dead was the moſt ancient, yet that of burning ſucceeded 


very early, and is ſaid to have been introduced by Hercu- 
tes. And it appears that burning the dead was uſed by the 
Greeks, in the time of the Trojan war. 

The Philoſophers were divided in their opinions con- 
ccrning burning : t who were of opinion, tliat humari 
bodies were compounded of water, earth or the four ele- 
ments, were for having them buried or committed to the 
earth. But Heraclitus and his followers, imagining fire to 
be the firſt principle of all things, eſteemed burning as the 
moſt proper ; for every one thought it the moſt reaſonable 
method, and the moſt agreeable ro Nature, ſo to diſpoſe 
of — as they might ſooneſt be reduced to their firſt 

inciples. | 

Euſtatbhius aſſigned two reaſons why burning came to be 
of ſo general uſe in Greece. 'The firſt is, becauſe bodies were 
thought to be unclean after the departure of the ſoul, and 
therefore were-purified by fire; and the ſecond, that the 
ſoul, being ſeparated from the groſs unactive matter, might 
be ar liberty to take its flight to the heavenly manſions, 
The manner of burning the bodies was thus; the body 
was placed upon the top of the pile, but was my burnt 
without company ; for beſides rhe various animals they 
threw upon the pile, perſons of quality were ſeldom burnt 
without a number of == or captives; they alſo poured 
into the fire all ſorts of precious ointments and perfumes ; 


and they alſo covered the body with the fat of beafts, that 
it might conſume the ſooner ; for it was looked upon as a 


ſin 
t was alſo the cuſtom to throw into the fire the arms 
of thoſe that were ſoldiers, and the garments. that the de- 
ceaſed had worn while living; and the Athenians were ve- 
profuſe, in ſo much that ſome of their law-givers were 

Freed to reſtrain them by ſevere penalties from defraudi 
the living by their liberality to the dead. The funeral pile 
was commonly lighted by ſome of the deceaſed's neareſt 
relations, who made prayers: and vows to the winds to aſ- 
fiſt ho flame, that the body might. quickly be reduced 
to aſhes. | 175 8 

At the funerals of generals and great officers, the ſoldi- 
ers with the reſt of the company made a ſolemn proceſſion 
three times round the pile, to expreſꝭ their eſpect to the 
deceaſed, ; during the time the pile was burning, the friends 
of the deceaſed perſon. ſtaod by pouring forth libations of 
wine, and calling upon the deceaſed; , When the pile hat 
burnt down, and the flame had ceaſed Ne 

e remai the fire with wine, which having done, the7 

lee thi N 


ar bing $0 be quickly reduced to aſhes. 
* 


llected the bones and aſhes. 
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To diſtinguiſh the reliques of the body from thoſe of 
the beaſts and men burnt with it, rhis was done by placing 
the body of the in che middle of the pile; whereas 
the men and the beaſts burnt With it, lay on the ſides. 
TFTheſe bones and aſhes thus collected, they put into urns, 
made either of wood, ſtone, earth, ſilver or gold, according 
to the quality of the perſon deceaſed. 2 
BURNING of Women, jt was the cuſtom of the ancient 
_ Brittains, that when any great man died [if there was any 
occaſion to be ſuſpicious as to the manner of his death] his 
relations made oy among his wives concerning it, and 
if any of them were found guilty they were p d with 
fire and other torments. | 8 


BURNING [with Philoſophers] is defined to be the action 


of fire upon ſome pabulum or fuel, whereby the minute or 
ver Ball parts of it are torn from each other, put into Fa 
violent motion, and aſſuming the nature of fire itſelf, fly 
off in orbem, &c. | 

BUKNING, a name formerly given to an infectious dif- 
eaſe, gotren in the ſtews, by converſing with lewd women; 
ſuppos'd to be the ſame with that now call'd the Pox. 
| ann Glaſs, a machine ſo wrought, that the rays 
of the ſun are collected into a point, and by that means 
the force and effe& of them is heightened to that degree, 
ſo as to burn ſuch objects as it is placed againſt. 

To Bu'k nisn [brunir, F.] to ſmooth, poliſh or bright- 
en arty metal, &c, by a violent rubbing it with any thing. 

Bo RNISHRHR [bruniſſeur, F.] one who fo 
alſo a tool uſed by engravers, &c. to ſmooth their plate. 

To Buknisn [with Hunters] a term uſed of a hart's 
ſpreading irs horns after they have been fray'd or new rubb'd. 
' Burg (prob. of buyre, F. a lock of wool} the round 
knob of horn next a deer's head, 5 

Bo RR, the plant called alſo burdock. | 

BU RR Pump [in a Ship] a pump by the fide of the ſhip, 
into which a ſtaff ) or 8 foot long is put, having a burr of 
wood at the end, which is drawn up by a rope faſtened 
to the middle of it, this is called a Bilge pump. 

Bo RR Seed, the herb bur-flag. 

Bu RRAS Pipe [with Goldſmiths and Surgeons] an inftru- 
ment uſed to keep corroding powders in, as vitriol, precipi- 
tate, &c. | 

BURRELL Fly, an inſeQ. 

Bu'k R EL Shot [with Gunners] ſmall bullets, nails, ſtones, 
pieces of old iron, &c. = into caſes, to be diſcharged out 
of the ordnance or murdering pieces ; caſe ſhor, | 

Bu'xRow [of bupe a parlour or byNgena, Sax. a ſe- 
pulchre] a rabbet-hole, &c. in a warren. 

Bo RSA PASTORI1s [with Botanifts| the herb ſhepherd's 
purſe or pouch, L, 

BU/RROCK, a ſmall wear or dam, where wheels are 
laid in a river for the catching of fiſh, 

BuRsA'Lis [with Anat.] a muſcle of the infide of the 
thigh, ſo called from its reſemblance to a purſe, in Latin 
bur ſa. 

Bu RSA RIA [in Ant. Deeds] the treaſury of a collegiate 
or conventual church ; the place of accounting, receiving 
and paying by the burſers, 

UR+A'R11, the burſers of a monaſtery or college. 

Bu'RSARS, youths in Scotland, ſent once a year as exhi- 
bitioners to the univertities, by each presbytery ; by whom 
they are allowed at the rate of 1001. Scots for 4 years, 

Bo! Rs E [ Bowrſe, F. borfe, Du. bopg, Sax, of burſa, 
L. a purſe] the ſign of which was formerly ſet over ſuch 
places where merchants meet, as the Royal-Exchange, 

— RSER [of burſa, L. a purſe] the treaſurer of a 
college. 

To Bu'/xst [of buhy dan, Sax.] to break aſunder, 

Bu'rT, a flat fiſh. | | 

BU'RT-WORT), an herb. | 

BU'RSTNESss, a being broken aſunder. | 

Bo RTON [on Sbipboard] a ſmall tackle to be faſtened 
any Where at pleaſure, conſiſting of 2 ſingle pullics ; the 
uſe of it is to hoiſt ſmall things in and out. 

Bu'ky $4 buNSh, Sax.] a dwelling place or court, 

BE'RRY and is a termination added to the names of 
many places, as Aldermanbury. | 
IO BURY Lbyhigean or bipian, Sax.] to interr a dead 
corps. 


* 


Bu's cos wood. | 

Bus E'LINUM [Buozaer, r. ] a kind of great parſly, I. 
 Bvu'sw [prob. of bulch, Tens. or buiſſon, 30 oh 2 of 
ſhrub, as a Gooſeberry-buſh, &c. SE, 


Bush [Hunting term] the tail of a fox. 


poliſhes, &r. 


Bu'sca 72 [Old Law Records] bruſh-wood, under- 


* Ho: SHEL, an Ag dey meaſure, containing four pecks | 
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or 8 land meaſure, and 3 peeks water meaſure, 

Bs HELS [of a Cart be in irons within the 

hole of the nave, to preſerve it from wearing. 

Bu's HaNEss [buiſſon, F. a buſh] the being buſhy, 

Bv's1Nxss [of byYgian, Sax. ] employment, work, Se. 

Bu'sx [prob. of buſe, Fr.] a ſort of ſtick of whale. 
Bone, iron, wood, c. worn formerly by women tb keep 
down their ſtomachers. | OY 

Bu's x1Nn [prob. either of Borzacchins, Ital. or brogken, 
Du.] a ſort of boot or ſtocking in the manner of a little 
boot, covering the foot and mid-leg, and tied beneath the 
knee, uſed anciently by „ | | 

Boss [buis, Du.] a ſmall ſhip or ſea veſſel, uſed b 
the Duteb for the herring fiſhery, 

To Bu'ss [prob. of baſtare, L. whence baiſer, F. and 
boeken, Du.] to kiſs, | 

Bos r (bufto, Ital.] a term in fculpture uſed for the 

re or portrait of a perfon in relievo ; ſhewing only the 
head, ſhoulders and ſtomach, the arms feeming to have 
been lopt off, 3 laced on a pedeſtal. 

Bu'sT [ba ſtum, Fa ramid or pile of wood, where- 
on anciently the bodies o 
to be burnt. | | | 

Bo /s TAL [buftalis, L.] of or belonging to graves or tombs, 

Bus cor, ſoft bread, eaten with butter, 

Bu'sTARD, a.fowl of a ſluggiſh nature. * 4 

To Bos TIER [prob. of bnuſTlian, Sax. to ruffle in 4 
armour] to make a ftir, noife or hurry about. 

Bu'sTROPHE [of ps an ox, * Feopy, Cr. a turnin 
9. d. the turning of oxen in ploughing ground] a term uſe 3 
to expreſs a manner of writing of the ancient Romans, which 
was as it were in furrows, the firſt line began at the left 
hand, and ended at the right, and the ſecond line began 
at the right, and proceeded to the left, ſo that the whole ; 
bare a repreſentation to the furrows of ploughed land. \ 

To Bu'sy [by)Zian, prob. of biya; Sax. a throng q.d. 

a throng of buſineſs] to employ ſedulouſly. 
ak Oo 8 [FebyyZod, Sax. ſedulouſſy employ'd. 
Bo /r [bure, Sax. i, e. none beſides or except him] ex- 

cept, beſides. | 

Bu't (bone, Fr.] the extreme and thick part, as of a 
musket. 

Bu'TcH ER [boucber, Fr.] a killer of cattle, and ſeller 
of their fleſh. — 

Bu“ TCHER's Broom, an herb. 

BuTCKER-RO'w [boucberie, F.] a row of butcher's-ſhops, 
a ſhambles, 

Bu'rcHERLINESS, butcherly nature or action. 

Bu'TCHERY [bowcherie, Fr.] a great ſlaughter. 

Bu'TL ER [bouteifler,F.] an officer in noblemens and prin- 
ces houſes, who keeps the wine, beer, and houſhold ftores, 

BU TIERAGE [in Law] a certain impoſt upon ſale- 
wines imported, which the king's butler might require of 
every ſhip containing leſs than 40 tun. | ; 

Bu/TLERSHIPp [of bowteillier, Fr.] the office of a butler, 

Bu/TSECARL e [butzeycapl, Sax.] a boatſwain or ma- 

BuTt'scARL SI riner. | 

A Bu'tT bude, Sax] a large veſſel for liquids of 
wine 126 gallons, of currans from 15 to 22 C. weight. 

A Bur [probably of bud de, Sax.] a mark to ſhoot at, 

To BuTT [Buttare, Ital. botten, Dut. bouter, F.] to 
puſh at or againſt with the horn, as bulls, goats, Cc. | 

A BuTtrT [Sea Word] the end of any plank which joins to E: 
another on the outſide of the ſhip under water, 3 

To ſpring a Burr [Sea Pbraſe] a ſhip is ſaid to ſpring 4 ; 
butt, when a plank is looſened at one end. 5 

BVT TENS 2 [Hunting Term] the burrs or knobs of a 2 

Bur TO wy deer's head, called otherwiſe ſeals. — 

Bu“ TT ER [PzTVUpgry, Gr. whence But 


gs » 


the dead were placed in order 


m, L. whence E- 


| buzene, Sax. ] a food made of the cream of milk churned. 


Bu'rTER of Antimony [ Chymiftry) a mixture of the 
acid ſpirits of ſublimate corroſive with the regulus of anti- 
mony. Is | 
By' TTER of Tin [with Cymifts] a compound made of 
one part of tin reduced to powder, and 3 parts of ſubli- 
mate corroſive. This compoſition has this ſtrange proper» 
ty, that it is continually ſending forth fumes. | 

BuTTER-FLy [buTrtepe lege, Sax.] an inſeR. | 

 Bu/TTER-TEETH [buTten to'tay, Sax.] the great, 
broad fore-teeth. + | | 8 

Bu“ Tr TER BUMP [fo called from its having ſmooth and 
ſoft feathers] a bird called a bittern. | 5 
Bou TT ER- wok r [ſo called becanſe it feels as if it 


were ſmeared with butter] the plant TorkPire ſanicle. 


o' rTRRAY [of buvvene, 84x] & place where vitudls 


dre ſet u . | | ; | 
ark. the ends or ſhort pieces of ploughed lands 
lying in ridges and furrows. 


BuTTock [Dr. T. Hens. derives the word of bout, Du. 


the bolt of the bone, and hoh, San. the hough] the breech 


or haunch. | ; 

ButTock [sf 4 Ship] is that part of her which makes 
her breadth, right a ſtern from the tuck upwards. | 

Broad BUTTOCK [of 4 Ship] one built broad at the 
tranſum. _ : ; 

Narrow BUTTOCck [of 4 Ship] one built narrow at the 
tranſum. i 

To Bu r TON [Bowtonner, F.] to faſten with buttons. 

Bu'TTRESS [in Arebitacture a kind of butment built 
archwiſe, or a maſs of ſtone or brick ſerving for the ſupport 
of the fides of a building, wall, Er. 

Bo“ T TRESS with Farriers] an inſtrument for piercing 

Bu “T TRICE c the hoof the ſole of an horſes foot that 
is over-grown, or for paring the hoof, in order to ſhoo it. 

Bu'/TWINK, a bird. 

BuTy/RUM Saturni [with Chymifts] butter of lead, a 
ehymical preparation called ſweet liquor of lead, 

U/xKOUs [buxens, L.] of or like box, 

Bux1'FEROUs [ Buxifer, L.] bearing box. 

By'ss1NE [Byſſinus, L.] filken, like ſilk. 

Box 0m [bocyom, prob, of bugen, Sax. to bend] flexi- 
ble; amorous, wanton. | 

Bu'xOMNESS, amorouſneſs, wantonneſs. 

Bu'xus [Botany] the box-tree or wood, L. 

To Buy [bycgean, Sax.]-to purchaſe with money, Cc. 

Bu'zo [Old Rec.] the ſhaft of an arrow, before it is 
feathered. a 

To Buzz [a word derived from the ſimilitude of the 
ſound to the action] to make a noiſe like bees, &c. to 
whiſper often, or ſpeak often to a perſon about the ſame 
thing, to inculcate. | 

BUZ Z ARD [bnfhard, Teut. Buſard, F.] a kind of 


large hawk or kite; alſo a ſtupid ſenſeleſs fellow; as 4 
blind buxxard. 


A Buz21NG [bourdonnement, F.] a humming noiſe like 


that of bees. 

By [bi, 84x.] beſide or nigh ; alſo with, as by which; 
alſo whilſt, as by day, | | 

By the By, privately. 

By x [of By, Sax. a dwelling place] at the end of a 
name ſignifies a habitation, as Sewtherby, &c. 

By Laws, laws made in courts leet, or courts baron, 


or by particular companies or corporations, for their better 
regulation of affairs. | 


By WORK, ſee 8 

By'LAaNDER [ſo called on account of its coaſting near 
the land] a kind of ſmall ſwift failing veſſel uſed in Flan- 
ders, &c. for exporting merchandizes to England, &c. 

By-BLOw, a merry begotton child, a baftard. 

By'ENDs, ſelfiſh ends or deſigns. 

By “NR [HU Gr.] barley ſteeped, malt. 

By RAM [among the Twrks] a ſolemn feſtival, a ſort of 
carnaval, 

ByRA'MLICK [among the Turks] a preſent in the nature 
of a News-Tear-Gift, given at the time of that feſtival. 

By-Law [in the practick of Scotland] a law eftabliſhed 
by the conſent of neighbours unanimouſly ele&ed in the 
courts called | A 


By-Law Courts, courts ſomething reſembling our courts 
teets, or courts baron. RY 


By zZA'NTINE [of Byzantium, i. e. Conſtantinople] be- 
longing to Con ſtantinople. 


BV ZzANTINUs, 4, um [in Botanick writers] growin 
about Conftantinople, | (BN 


5 


C- | 


C c, Roman, c, c, Italick, C, c, Engliß, are the third 


letters; and K, x, Greek, the tenth; and I, Hebrew 
the eleyenth of their ref] dive alphabets. 0 


C lin Englip] before the vowels a, o and 1 15 generally 


Pronounced, as k ; as Cap, 
T [in Exgliß] before e, ce, i, ie, and y, is ſounded like 
as Cellay, City, exceed, Ceiling, Cyprus | 
- C [in Engi 
proceeds, 
thick, lock, 
before it; 


Corpſe, Cup, &c. 


and there is no conſonant before k; as back, beck, 
muck ; but if a vowel follows k, the c is not ſet 
as cake, pete, ſtrike, rote, duke. ES ns 


* 
: . 
N 1 


J generally goes before k, when a vowel 


: | ©. py D 
C [in the titles of books, inſcriptions on tombs, under 
ſtatues, Or.] is an abbreviation of centum, Latin an 100, 
and is repeated for cach hundred, as CCCC, 4006. 
is alſo an abbreviation of Chriſti, as A C, i, e. anne, 
. L. in the year of Chriſt. 
, ate abbreviations of Corporis or Corpus Cbri ti, L. i. e 


of the body of Chriſt, as a ſtudent of CC, Corpus Chriſti 


college in Oxford. © | 
Cas [AP, Heb.] a meaſure of the Hebreaps, containing 
about 3 pints Engliß, or the 18th part of the Ephab, 
CaBALA 19 receiving, of 72D he received] a 
traditional or myſterious doctrine among the ancient Fews, 


' which they ſay was delivered by word of mouth to Moſes, 


and by him to the fathers, and ſo tranſmitted from genera- 
tion to generation; and at length about the time of their 
captivity in Babylon, collected into a body called the 
Miſonaoth, which, with the commentaries and gloſſes of their 
doGtors and rabbies, compoſe the work called the Talmud, 
being ) volumes in Folio. ** | 

- Ca'BBALA [by Ghriftians] is taken for the uſe or rather 
abuſe, which Magicians made of ſome part of the paſſages 
of ſcripture, and all the words, — ures, letters, num- 
bers, charms, Oc. and alſo the Hermetical ſcience, are com- 
prized or under ſtood under this name Cabala. 

A CaBA'L, a meeting together or conſultation, private - 
ly on ſomt party matters, alſo the perſons caballing. 

To Ca'pAL [Cabaler, Fr.] to make parties, to plot 
privately, 

Ca'BALI1ST [Cabalifta, Li] a perſon verſed in the Fewiſ 
Cabala. | | 

CaBAL1'STICAL @ [Cabalifticus, L. B.] of or pertain- 

CABAL1'STICK ing to the Cabala. 

CAaBA'LLER [Caballeur, F.] one who joins in cabals; a 
party man. 
| CapBALLYNE [caballinus, L.] of or belonging to an 
horſe; 

CaBALLI'NE ales [of caballinus, L.] a coarſer ſort of 
aloes uſed in medicines for horſes. 

CaBA'LLus [according to the Poets] the winged horſe 
Pegaſus, who as he flew to mount Helicon, by a blow of 
his hoof, cauſed a great fountain to riſe out of a rock, 
which was thence called Hippocrene, This fountain was 
conſecrated to Apollo and the Muſes ; and thence it is, that 
it is feigned, that the poets drank of that water, to make 
their poems to be more admired and improved. 

Ca'BARICK, an herb, otherwiſe called Hartlewort, 

Ca'z8BAGE [prob. of Cabuccio, Ital.] an edible plant 
for the por, well —* | 

Ca's8BAGE of a Deer's-head [with Hunters] the burt 
which parts where the horns take thair riſe. 

CaBpBAGE worm, an inſe&, 

Ca'zpiN [Cabane, F.] a cottage, hut or booth. | 

CAaB3BINs [in a Ship] little rooms or cloſets to lie in, 
lodgings or appartments for officers. | 

A'BINET, a cloſet, in the king's-palace, or in the 
houſe of a nobleman ; alſo a ſort of cheſt of drawers ; al- 
ſo a kind of little trunk to put things of value in. 

Ca'BINET, a ſmall portable organ. | 

Ca'sBLe [Cable, Du.] a great rope, with 3 ſtrands, 
which is faſtened to the anchor to hold a ſhip faſt, when 
ſhe rides. | | 

To BEN D the CABLE [Sea Term] is to make it faſt to 
the ring of the anchor. | 

To unbend the CABLE LS. T.] to take it away. 

Tv ſerve the CABLE # [S. T. is to bind it about with 

To keckle the CAB L E £ ropes or clouts, in order to keep 
from galling in the hoſes, | 

Tv pay cheap the Ca2L ER [Sea Term] is to put or hand it 
out a pace. | | 

Pay more Ca'gL E [with Sailors] is to let it more out from 


the > that the boar that carries the anchor may the more 


eaſily drop it into the ſea. | 
The CaBL E is well laid [Sea Term] ſignifies it is well 
wrought or made. _ | | 
Veer more CaBLE [with Mar.] ſignifies to put more out. 
Shot of a CaBLE [with Sailors] is 2 cables ſpliced or 


faſtened together. | 


* 


Sheet anchor CABLE [of a Ship] is the largeſt cable that 
belongs to it. 3 3 . 
CaBLEK'E [in Heraldry] as a Croſs Cablee, is a croſs made 
of 2 ends of a ſhip's cable. | TL Ns 
Tb quoil the CazL ER [Sea Phraſe] is to roll it up round 
in a ring. 2K 4 
To ſplice a CABLE [S. T.] is to 


join or make 2 pieces 


faſt together, by working the ſeveral ſtrands of it into 
one another, SP, 5 8 
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Cet 16N [foreft Law) bruſh-wood or wind fallen wood. 


Ca's 1 E Tire [S. T.] the ſeveral rolls of a cable, as they 


lie one upon another, 


CABLE! (in Heraldry] ſaliant, F. 

CapBo'c : ED en Orreldy] is when the heads of beaſts 
Cago'ss xD 5 are born in an eſcutcheon, without an 
part of the neck, full - faced. Of the French, Caboche, a head. 

Ca'suRNS [with Sailors] ſmall lines made of rope 


yarn or ſpun yarn, which ſerve to bind the cable of a ſhip, 


and to make up the ſails ro the yard-arms. ; 
Cacarur'co li. e. Shite Fire] a boaſter, a bragging or 
vapouring fellow, Span. | 
| Cacn'o, a tiee- like an orange-tree, as to its ſize and 
ſhape of irs leaves. The fruit of it is like a melon, but 
fall of ſmall nuts, leſꝭ than an almond, and is called 
Cacao. Of this Chocolate is made. = 
Cacato'rin Febris [with Phyſic.] a ſort of intermitting 
fever attended with a violent looſeneſs, &c. | 
Cacr'MeHATON N [xaxipparor of dans evilly, and 
Cacr'erHATON pz to ſay, Gr.] an harſh ſound 
of words, as when „ begins the next word after cum, or 
when a following word begins with the ſame ſyllable that 
the preceding ended. : 
Cacnur'cTus [naxex735, Gr.] one having an ill 
CACHECTICUS 0 habit of body. 6 
Cacur'xy [xa EM of xax3s evil, and 3Zis habit, Gr.] 
an ill habit or diſpoſition of body, when the nutrition is 
depraved through the whole habit at once. 
ACHINNA'TION, a great and unmeaſurable laughter, L. 


Ca'curys [xd;evs, Sr.] the catlin that grows on nut- 


trees, goſlins on willows, Cc. maple-chats or aſh- keys. 

To Cack [cacare, L.] to caſe the body by going to 
ook © - -'-; . 

Ca'cKEREL [of Cacare, L.] a fiſh of a looſening 
quality. | | 

To Ca'/cxLE [prob. of kackelen, Du.] to make a 
noiſe or cry as a hen does when ſhe has laid an egg. 

CAa'cKLER, a prater, a tell-cale, a noiſy perſon ; alſo a 
humorous word for capon or fowl. 

Cacocnuy'lia [of zaxis bad, and xu, Gr. chyle] 
a bad chylification, when the humour called chy le is not 
duly made. 

Acocuy/my [ray Of varus bad, and your; 
humour, Gr,] abundance of corrupt humours in the body 
cauſed by bad nouriſhment or ill digeſtion. 

' CacopxMON Nj] of xd, and Jak, 
Gy. a ſpirit] an evil ſpirit, a devil. | 

Cacop x MON Aftrology] the 12th houſe of a ſcheme or 
figure of the heavens, ſo tormed on account of the dread- 
ful ſignifications of it, as great loſſes, impriſonment, Ec. 

Cacor'THEs [raxoghs, Gr.] an evil cuſtom or manner. 

Cacor'Turs [with Surgeons] a boil, botch or ſore, 
hard to be cured ; a malignant diſeaſe. 

Caco'LoGy [of vax:s and aoy@ a word] an evil ſpeak- 
ing. | : | 
Ca'coPHAGY [x&to7&y/a, Gr.] a devouring. 

CAacopHONY LO of x and poovy, Gr.] a 
bad tone of the voice proceeding from the ill diſpoſition of 
the organs or inſtruments | i 

Cacornuy'xy [cacophyxia, L. of xax3s and gu the 
pulſe, Gr.] a bad pulte. 


CACOPHRA'GY. [with Phyſicians] an indiſpoſition of 
body, particularly in thoſe parts that convey the nouriſh- 


ment. 
Cacokuy'THMUSs [of xaxos bad, and p34; the pulſe, 
Gr,] an unequal pulſe, . 


CacosisTATA [with Zogicians] arguments propoſed 
between two perſons, that will ſerve as well for the one 


as the other; as, you ought to forgive him becauſe he is a 
child No, for that reaſon I will beat him, that he may 
be better hereaſter, 


CacosTo'MACHUS [of xaxzs and 5oueros, Gr.] one 


who has a bad ſtomach. 


CAcosY'NTHETON [#4x20v13t9!a of xaxos and o, 
Gr.] a faulty compoſition or joining together of words in 


a ſentence. | ; 


CacoTRO'PaHy [yoatregpla of Ke, and Tegph nou- 
riſhment] a bad nutriment proceeding from a depravation 
of the blood, | | | | 

Cacor RCN [catetechnia, L. of axes and Ty», 
art, Gr.] a hurtful art or invention. BE = 

Cacor Y'CHE [ with Aftrolcgers| i. e. bad fortune: the 
ſixth houſe of an aſtrological figure. . 

CAcOSPHY'XIA [xaxcoqulin, Gr.] a bad pulſe. 

CacozRLIA [Kax9uaia and &, Gr. zeal] an evil 


- zealoulnels. - Þ 
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Cacot#Lis [Rhet] perverſe. imitation, affeRednet;. 
Cacozr'LUM [a term uſed by Rhetoricians] when & 
ſpeech is faulty by impropriety of words, want of coherence. 
redundancy, obſcurity, & : 


Ca'ctros [xaxr@]a kind of 1 artichoke. 


CAcU'BALUM [un , Gr.] an good to heal 
the biting of ſerpents, chickweed. | | 
. U'MINATRE, [cacuminatum, L.] to make ſharp or 
0 Co 
„ 1 VER, a dead carcaſs. ; | 
Capa'vEROUs, [cadaveroſus, L.] of, or like, or be- 
longing to a dead carcaſs, „be 
ABI'RIA, feaſts held by the Greeks of the iſland of 
Lemnos and Thebes, in honour of ſome Samothracian deities, 
called Cabires. 
CaBLrs length [with Sailors] is 120 fathom. - | 
Ca'sL Hutes [with Arcbitecti] flutes that are filled up 
with pieces reſembling cables. | 
Cac ho“, an aromatick drug, reckoned among per- 
fumes called alſo terra japonica. | 
Ca'pBATE Fly an inſet which is a good bait for a 
Cap Worm : trout. 
Caps [of cadus, L.] a fort of barrel or cask. 
CaDpELE'SHER@ [among the Twrks] a chief magiſtrate, 


CapELi!'SHER S the one over Leſſer Aſia, and the 
other over Greece. 

CA'DENCE [cadentia, L.] the end or fall of a period or 
ſentence. 

Cape'ncrs [in Singing] are the ſame with Points and 
Virgula's in diſcourſe. 

CapE' NE | with Horſemen] is an equal meaſure or 
portion obſerved 'y a horſ in all his motions, a 
thoroughly manage and werks juffly at gallop, terra @ 
terra, _d the airs, {+ that his motions or times have an 
equal regard to one ano her, that one does not embrace or 
take in more ground than the other, and that the horſe ob- 
ſerves his ground regularly. 

CaDExNCE [in Dancing] is when the ſteps follow the 
notes and meaſures of the muſick. | | 

CapeNcE [with Orators] when the ſounds end agree - 
able to the ear. 

Ca EN r, in verſe or proſe, is formed by the difference 
of time in pronouncing ; this is more diſtinguiſhable in the 
Greek and Latin tongues, than in the —— but 
there can be no verſe, where cadenee does not ſhine, if 
there be any poetry without it. 

CADENCE | with Poets] a certain meaſure of yerſe vary- 
ing as the verſe varies, | | 

CaptNcs [in Muſ.] is a kind of concluſion of the 
tune, which is made of all the parts together in ſeveral 
places of any key. See Cloſe. 

Ca'DENT [cadens, L.] falling down. 

Cap ENT houſes [with Aftrologers] are the third, ſixth, 
ninth and twelfth houſes of a ſcheme or figure of the hea- 
vens ; they being thoſe that are next from the angles. 

CApE'T a younger brother of a family, who ſerves in 

Capes'S the army without being enter'd in the lift, 
nor receives any pay. 

Cape E, a round frame of wood, on which hawks are 
carried by the cadgers in order to be ſold. x 

Capi [among the Turks, &c.] a magiſtrate, a ſort of 
juſtice of the peace. | 

A Capua, the leaſt pig which a ſow has at one fare. 

Ca'DMIA [xaJuia, Gr.] a mineral, whereof there are 
two ſorts, natural and artificial. | 

Natural Capmia, is either that which contains metallick 

arts and is called Cobalt, or that which contains none, 
call'd Lapis Calaminaris. | 

Artificial Ca pMIA, is prepared from copper in furnaces, 


and is of five ſorts. The firſt is called Botyytis, being in 


form of a bunch of grapes, the ſecond Oftricitis, becauſe 
it reſembles a ſea ſhell - the third Placetis, becauſe it reſem- 
bles a cruſt ; the fourth Caprillis ; and the fifth Calamites, 
which hangs round iron rods, with which they ſtir the cop- 
per in the furnace. x 

Capm1'TEs, a precious ſtone having blew ſpecks in it. 

Ca'pmus [according to the Poets] was the king of Thebes, 
the ſon of Agenor king of the Phonicians, and grandſon to 


Epapbus. Fupiter having carried away Europa his ſiſter, his 


father ſent him to many parts of the world to ſeek her out, 
with a command never to appear before him, till he had 
found her. But Cadmus having made many tedious voyages, 
and not being able to learn what was become of her, 


vent to Delphos to conſult the oracle of Apollo, to know 


what was beſt for him to do, and received his anſwer, that, 
as ſome ſay, an ox, and as others ſay, a cow ſhould mes 
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him; which he was to follow; and there he ſhould build a 


ciry, and ſettle an habitation. Accordingly an ox met him 
wy vince of Greece, which was for that reaſon called 


Bootia. Cadmus, in order to obtain the aſſiſtance of heaven 


in the affair of building the cit , deſigned to ſacrifice the 
ox to the goddeſs Minerva; and in order thereto, he ſent 
his followers to the next fountain, called Dirce, to fetch wa- 
ter, but a terrible dragon there ſurprizing them, devoured 
| live. | | | 
Dorn this the Goddeſs Minerva adviſed Cadmus to ſlay 
the dragon, and having gotten the teeth out of his head, to 
ſow them in the earth. He did fo, and ſeveral companies 
of armed men ſprung up, which fell a fighting, and de- 
ſtroyed one another, all but five, which ae; þ left alive, 
aſſiſted Cadmus in building his city, and furniſhing it with 
inhabitants. | ome 

The city they built, was in Bœotia, and called Thebes, 
where he reigned many years, and had ſeveral children by 
his wife Harmonia, Polydorus, Ino, Semele, the mother of 
Bacchus and Agave, who, * tranſported with fury in the 
company of the Menades, | 
who had by his ſpeech diſcovered a diſlike of the ceremo- 
nies of this God. ; 

Cadmus is ſaid to have lived to ſee all his poſterity fall 
into extreme miſery ; and himſelf and wife were baniſhed 
into 1/1yria or Sclavonia, where according as they deſired, 
they were transformed into ſerpents. 

Ulpian ſays, that Cadmus was but the cook of Agenor king 
of Tyre or Sidon, who ran away from his prince, on account 
of ſome ill deed, in company with one Harmonia, a noted 
ſtrumpet; but yet laid the foundation of Thebes, 

Herodotus ſays, that he brought 16 letters into Greece, and 
taught the people the art of writing. — 

apu'ca Bona [Civil Law] Eſcheats, 
forfeited to the king, L. 

Capu'crus, a ftaff or white wand, which heralds or 
ambaſſadors carried when they went to treat of peace, L. 
Cabuckus, the wand or rod that Apollo gave to Mer- 
cury, in exchange for the 7 ſtringed harp. The poets to this 
= aſcribe the virtue of appealing ifferences; and alſo 
two other properties, as conducting ſouls to hell, and de- 
livering them from thence, and to cauſe and diſturb perks 


goods fallen or 


But as to the firſt of its virtues or properties, Mythologifts 
ſay, that it means no more than the power of eloquence, 
which ſatisfies the mind, compoſes the heart, and brings 
men firſt to reaſon, and then to peace. 

Capu'cus Morbus [with Phyſicians] the falling ſickneſs, 
a diſeaſe ſo named, becauſe thoſe affected with it fall down 
on a ſudden. | | 

Cx'cum Ineftinum [ Anat.] the blind gut, ſo called be- 
cauſe one end of it 1s ſhut up, ſo that the ordure and chyle 
both paſs out and come into the ſame gut. 


CxL1'coLIsT [cxlicola, L] a faint, an inhabitant of 


heaven, S 
CxL1'FEROUS ? [celifer, L.] bearing or upholding. 
CxL1'GEROUS & [caliger, L.] heaven. | 
CrELI'POTENT [celipotens, L.] an heavenly weight. 
Cxr0'STOMY [xoinogouia of xi7aGy hollow, and ua 

the mouth, Gr.] is when the word is as it were obſcured or 

pent within the mouth, as in a cave, and is heard in the 
receſs. 

To CM MEN T [with Paracelſiants] is to calcine after a 
peculiar manner with corroſive liquors ; but Yan Helmont 
more properly calls it luting. 

 Cxea, An onion, L. 


CXxRU'LEOUS [cæruleus, L.] of a blue azure colour, 
like the sky. | 


Cx'sAR [of cæſura, L. a cutting] a title or name given | 


to the twelve emperors of Rome who ſucceeded Fulins Caſar, 


CmrsSA'RIAN Operation [in Surgery] a cutting open the 
CESAREAN Section © belly 22. 2 K order 
to the taking out the child, becauſe Cæſar was thus born. 
Cx'SURA, a cut, a gaſh, a notch, I. | 
CxSURA [in Greck and Latin poetry] a figure when 
there remaius an odd ſyllable after a foor, and that ſylla- 
ble ends the word, 
verſes can be made to run ſmooth without it, and it is 
fourfold ; Triemimeris, Penthemimeris, Hephthemeris and 
Enmmimeris. | | ? | 4 


Cad [of Sturgeon] a veſſel of wood containing about 4 | 


* gallons. 


1 a 1 of cavea, L. a pit} a device for keeping 


Cas r-Work [in a Shi | 8 
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his figure is fo neceſſary, that few 
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To Cajo'tt [cajoler Fr.] to fatter, to coaks, t6 ſooth, 
22 Jo'LERIE [cajolerie, F.] a fawning upon, vain praiſe; 
ttery. | | 
Car/MACAN [among the Turks] a great officer of that 
empire, a fort of lieutenant. | 


ar/NiTRs, fo. called 
him as their father. 7 
Cal'ssox, a covered waggon or carriage for proviſi- 
ons and ammunition for an army. 
Ca' issoNd [Gunnery] a wooden 
cheſt, containing 4 or 6 bombs; or | 
filled only with powder, which 
the beſieged bury under ground, 
in order to blow up a work that 
the beſiegers are like to be maſters II. 
of. Thus after the bonnet has 
been blown up by the mine, they lodge a caiſſon un- 
y has made a lodg- 
ment there, they fire the  Carfſon by the help of a aucif 
and blow up that poſt a ſecond time. 

Ca1'TIF [cattivo, Ital. chatif, F.] a miſerable ſlave, a 
lewd wretch ; a pitiful, ſorry fellow. | | 

CARE [cacken, C. Brit. kag, Dan.] a kind of bread or 
flat loaf, made with fruit, ſpice, milk, Ec. 

CA'LABER, the fur of a ſmall creature. in Germany, 
called a Calaber. 

CaLa'/pe [with Horſemen] is the deſcent or ſloping de- 
clivity of a riſing manage | ry being a ſmall entrance 
upon which a horſe is rid ſeveral times down, being put to 
a ſhort gallop, with his fore-hams in the air, to make him 
learn to ply or bend his haunches; and for his ſtop upon the 
aids of the calyes of the legs, the ſtay of the bridle and 
caveſſon ſeaſonably. 

CaLA'EN, an Eaft Indian mineral, lately found. 

CALAMA'GROSTIS [xaMnapudyeosts, Gr.] the herb 
ſheer-graſs. Gramen Tomentoſum. | 4 

CALAME'LANOs, ſweet mercury. | 

CALAMINA'R1s Lapis, the Calamine ſtone, which be- 
ing mixed with copper, changes it into a yellow metal cal- 
led braſs. 

CA'LAMINE, the ſame as Lapis Calaminarii. 

CA'LAMINT [4aaapit3y, Gr.] the herb Mountain- mint. 

To Caiamn'sTRATE |calamiftratum, LI to curl or 
frizzle the hair. 


CALA'MITUs [O. Law] a gag to be put into the moth 
of dogs to hinder them from barking, ' 
CaLAa'MiToOus [calamitoſus, L.] miſerable, wretched. 

CaLa'MITOUSNEss, fulneſs of calamity, 
CA'LAMUs Aromaticus, a kind of ruſh growing in the 
Levant about the bigneſs of a goote-quill, called alſo acorns; 
Calamity [Calamitas, L.] miſery, wretchedneſs, af- 
fliction. | 
 CALAMUS ſeviptorins, a writing pen, L. 
CaLAMUS ſcriptorius [with Anatomifts| a ſpace about 
the 4th ventricle of the brain, ſo called becauſe the form of 
it reſembles that of a quill. 


CaLa'NGIUM [Art. Hrit.] challenge, claim, or diſpute. 
CALA“s H . 


3 [Caleche, F.] a ſmall open chariot. 
CALATHIA'NA [Botany] a ſort of violet flower, which 
has no ſcent, and ſpringing in Autumn, L | 
CALCA'NEUs@ [Anat.] the heel-bone, it lies under the 
Os CaLcis Aſtragalus, to which it is articulated 
by the Ginglimus, and behind it is a large tuberance that 
makes the heel. | 
CALCA/NTHUN, vitriol rubefied; L. 
CA'LCAR, a ſpur, L. 
Calc AR [with Chymiſts] a calcining furnace. 
CAL cAR [with Botan.] is when the bottom of a flower 
runs out into a point, as Delphinium, Larks-heel, &e. 
Calca/TRIPHA [with Botan.] the hetb Lark-ſpur, 
Calce'a [Ant. Deeds] a road or high-way maintained 
with ſtones and rubbiſh. | 
CaLlcra'RuUM Operatio [O. Rec] the work of repairing 
high ways, done by ſervile tenants. 
Rs * 8 0 Od Deeds) a cauſey or cauſeway. l 
CaAL RATED [cakeatus, L.] ſhod, or fitted with ſhoos. 
CAarcHOID E/A [in Anat] arc three little bones in the 
foot, which with others, make up that part of the foot ſuc- 
2 the ankle, the ſame that Fa#opins call Tuneiſormia, 
becauſe they are ſhaped like wedges. 8 
CAaLciFRaA'gA [of calculus a ſtone, and frango, L. to 


of Cain becauſe they eſteemed 
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break] a kind of herb, a fort of ſaxifrage, I. 
_ CaLcina'TION, is the folution 

powder by the help of fire, 
Miereu, Aqua forts, Gee, 


a mixt body into 
or any corroding things, as 
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Caren A' riox Philoſopbical, is when horns, bones, 


hoofs, c. are hanged over boiling water (or other liquor) 
till they have loſt their mucilage, and will eaſily be pow- 
dered. NN 
_ CaLctNATION [of Hint, &c.] is performed by heat- 
ing them red hot, and then caſting them whilſt ſo into cold 
water or vinegar, which being done four or five times, 
they will be very friable and eaſily ä ; 
CALCINATION [of Lead] is performed by melting the 
Lead in an earthen pan unglazed, keeping it ſtirring over 
the fire with a Spatula, till it is reduced into a powder. 
CALCINATION [of Tin] is performed by putting the 
metal into a large earthen = unglazed in a great fire, 
ſtirring it from time to time for 36 hours, then taking it off 
and letting it cool, 2 
CalciNaToORY, a veſſel to calcine metals in. 
To Calc NE [calciner, F. of calx, L.] to burn to a 
Calx or cinder. 5 
To CaLcine [in Chymical Writers] is expreſſed 
My this character. | | 
CalcitRaA'ea [with Botanifts] the Star-Thiſtle. 
To CA/LcITRATE [calcitratum, L.] to black. 
CALCciTRO'SE [calcitroſus, L.] kicking or ſpurning much: 
Calco'6RAPHIST [of xaxyoyexgos, Of u A brats, 
and ed to engrave, Gr.] an engraver in braſs. 
CaLco'GRAPHY [xaaxoyertia, Gr.] engraving in brafs, 
To Ca'/LcULATE [calcnlare, L.] to caſt accounts, to 
compute or reckon; alſo to model or frame a diſcourſe. 
CALcULA'TI1ON, is caſting of accounts, reckoning, and 
is either Algebraical or Numerical, L. 
CAa'Lculi [Anatomy] little ſtones in the bladder and 
kidneys, L. 
Ca lcuro's k [calculoſus, L.] full of ſtones or gravel, 
CALCULA'TORY, pertaining to calculation. 
Calculo'sity {calculoſitas, L.] fulneſs of ſtones, &c. 
Ca'LculuUs, a ſmall pebble or gravel ſtone; alſo a 
counter to caſt account with ; alſo the ſtone in the bladder 
or kidneys of a human body, L. | 
Calculus Situs [with Mathematicians] a new kind of 
Calculus founded on the conſideration of the ſituation of 
quantities, and not of their magnitudes. | 
CALcULUs Exponentialis | Mathemat.] a method of dif- 
fering exponential qualities, and ſumming up the differen- 
tials or fluxions of exponentials. | 
CaLlcuLus differentialis [with Matbemat.] is a method 
of differencing quantities; or of finding an infinitely ſmall 


quantity, which being taken infinite times, ſhall be equal 


to a given quantity. | 

CALcuLus Integralis [with Mathemat.] is a method of 
integrating or ſumming up fluxions or differential quantities, 
i. e. from a differential quantity given to find the quantity 
from whoſe differencing the given differential reſults. 

CALCA'RIA [O. Rec.] a cauldron or copper. 

CALEFA'CTION, a heating or warming, L. 

CALEFACTION [with Phiaſopbers] is the exciting or 
producing heat in a mixt body. 8 

CALEFA'CTIVE, cauſing warmth. 

CALEFA'CTORY [of calefactus, L.] warming, heating. 

A Cal ETA“ C TOR (calefactorium, L.] a room in a mo- 
naſtery where the religious perſons warm themſelves. 

CALEFA'CTORINESS [of calefactio, L.] warmth, a 
being made hot. 

CA'LENDAR [is derived of Calende, L. 7. e. the firſt 
days of every month] it is an annual book commonly call'd 


an Almanach, wherein the days of the month, the feſtivals, 


the ſign the ſan is in, the ſun's riſing and ſetting, the chan- 
ges of the moon, &. are exhibited, 

There have been ſeveral corrections and reformations of 
the Calendar, the firſt was made by Numa Pompilius, and 
this was afterwards much improv'd by Fulins Caſar, and 
thence was called the Fulian account, which is ftill retained 
in England and fore other places, and is called Old Stile. 

It was again reform'd by Pope Gregory XIII, which ac- 
count he commanded to be received, and it is in moſt 
Roman Catholick countries, and is called the Gregorian Ca- 


lendar, and by us New Stile; and it now begins eleven days 
before ours. 


To CAa'LENDER ¶calendrier, F. ] to preſs, ſmooth, and 


ſet a gloſs upon linen, &c. alſo the engine itſelf. 
A CA'LENDRER, the perſon whoſe trade it is. 


. CA'LENDs [of X.cazwy Gr, to call] the firſt days of cver7 


month among the Romans, who anciently couuting their 
months by the motion of the moon, had a Prieſt appointed, 
whoſe buſineſs it was to obſerve the times of the new moon, 
and when he had ſeen it, gave notice to the Preſident over 
the ſarrifices, who called the people together, and decla- 


ha 
on 


caſioned by its circular motion, and'efj 


to be the preſident of heroick verſe. 


. 
red to them how they were to reckon the days until the 


Names, 1 1 — five 1 if the Nones 
nd on the day, or ſeven times i happen d 
the ſeventh day of he month, " £9 
Cai sNpuLla [among Botaniffs] Marygolds, wal 

CALENTU'RE [iti Medicine] an inflam fever, at- 
tended with a delirium, in which the diſeaſed perſons 
the ſea to be green fields, and, if they are not hinder d 
will leap over board | | 

CALE“s RH, ſee Calaß. 

CA [caly, Sax. ] the young of a cow. 

** [ Hurting 'Term] a male hart, or a hind of the 

year. | 

Sea-CaLs, a large fiſh with a velvet ſpotted, black skin, 
the fleſh of which is like that of a ſucking pig. 

CA'Lict [in Botanick Writers] with a cup; Calicibas, 


with cups. 
o Baß Indies) a ſort of cotton 


Ca“ LIco [of Calicut in the 
cloth brought from thence. 
Ca'Lip [calidns, L.] hot. 


CaLlrbity PE | 
REY [caliditas, L.] 21 T 
and canals to convey, 


Ca'LipyucT [caliduFus, L.] pi 
heat diſpoſed along the walls of houſes and rooms, to con- 
vey heat to ſeveral remote parts of the houſe from one 
common furnace. 59 

Ca'LiIDUM innatum in the modern Philoſaphy] or innate 
heat, is that attrition of the parts of the blood which is oc- 
ially in the arteries. 

CALIGA“TION, dimnefſs of fight, blindneſs, L. 

Carli'51Nous [caligineſus, L.] full of obſcurity or dark- 
neſs, dim, | 

CALli'cINoUsNEss darkneſs, fullneſs of obſcurity. 

Car RR & [with Gunners] 'the bigneſs, or rather the 

Cari'veRS diameter of a piece of ordnance, or any 
other fire arms, at the bore or mouth. 

Ca'/LieERs [in Gauging] an inſtrument like a fliding 
rule to embrace two heads of any cask to find the length. 

CA'/LipER Compaſſes (Gunnery | an inſtrument for finding 
the diameter of a bail, and bore of a gun. 

Calli, the firſt eccleſiaſtical dignity among the Særa- 
cens, or the name of a ſoveraign dignity among the Mabo- 
metans, veſted with abſolute power over every thing rela- 
ting both to religion and policy. | 

ALIPO'DIUM [O. Rec. ] a fort of Galoſhoes, or caſes to 
wear over ſhoes. | 

CaLr'v ER, a ſmall gun uſed at ſea, 

Ca'L1ix [with Botaniſei] the green cup out of which 
comes the flower, L. * 

Carr xrixs [among the Roman Catholicks] a name gi- 
en to ſuch of them as communicate of the ſacraments in 


both kinds, and alfo to thoſe of the ſentiments of Calixtut. 
To CaLlKk e [with Shipevrights] is to drive oakum os 
To Caux Y fpun yarn into all the ſeams, rends, &c. 


of a ſhip, to keep out the water. | 

CA'/LKING Irons [with Shipevrights] a ſort of iron chiz- 
zels, which being well laid over with hot pitch, are uſed 
to drive the oakum into the ſeams between the planks. 

To Carl [kalder, Dan. prob. of xaazw, Gr.] to exhort 
or require a perſon to come; alſo to name. | 

CALL [among Foewlers] a ſort of artificial pipe made for 
catching quails, Sc. | 

CaLLa1's, a precious ſtone like a ſapphire, of a bright, 
green colour, 

CA'LLIBER 0 [with Architects] the bulk, thickneſs, vo- 

Ca'iLiBRE & lume or diameter of any round thing. 

CALLIBLE/PHARUM [of . beauty, and Baigaes - 


the eye-brows, Gr.] a medicament with which women uſe to 


make their eye-brows black, to render them more beatiful, 
CaLLICRE/As T [xamiypras, Gr. [with Anatom.] a 
CalLIcRR “ON S [ramixgeor, 18 glandulous ſub- 
ſtance in the Meſentery, lying near the bottom of the ſto- 
mach: In a hog it is called the ſweetbread, in beaſts the 
burr, L. ſee Pancreas. „ 
CAa'LL1p [callidus, L.] crafty, cunning. 
CarTITDir v 5 [ calliditas, L. ] craftineſe, cunning- 
CaLLIDNEss S nels. | 
CALL1/'GONON [xamiyoror, Gr.] the herb Knot-Grafs. 
CALLIGRAPHY [xanmyzexea, of 'xamcs fair, and ex- 
9 writing, Gr.] fair, handſome writing. 

CairtrLlogy [callilogia, L. of zamanyia, Gr.] an ele- 
gancy of dition, I 8 
Cailioes [Kamoty, of xaxzxs good, and a vo ce, 
Gr.] the mother of Orpheus, and one ofthe Muſes, ſupposd 
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# 47 Te period or cycle. of 56 years 
2 by Caligpus to improve that of Meton. : 


Callto'sity [calloſtas, L.] callouſheſs, hardneſs and 


f the skin uced commonly by much labour. 
| — 7 i 4 THRIX wr Botaniſts] the herb Maiden-hair. 
Ca'LLOUSN ESS [calloſitas, L. hardinels, brawnineſs, 
CA'LLOUS [ calloſus, L. ] hard, brawny, having a 


1 W, unfledg d, i. e. not covered with feathers, 


p CA'LL Ws, 
oken o S. 
e hard fleſh ; alſo brawn or hardueſs of skin. 

Cartus [with Surgeons] a kind of Nodus or ”_— 
which joins the extremities of a fractur'd bone, a fort of 

lewy ſubſtance, which grows about broken bones, and 
erves to folder them. | . 

Ca rm [calme, F.] quiet, till. 

A CALM [Sea Term] uſed when there is not a 

A Stark Cain $ breath of wind. 

To Cal M [calmer, F.] ro appeaſe, to ſtill, to quiet, 
to pacify. | | | | 

E= LMNEss [calmie, F.] ſtilneſs, compoſure of mind. 

Ca'/LomEL, Mercurius dulcis, or ſweet ſublimate. 

CaLok1'Fick [calorificus, L.] making hot. 

Caro r T Ek, a cap or coif of hair, ſatin or other ſtuff, 
now uſed as an eccleſiaſtical ornament in France ; a red Ca- 
lotte is the badge of a Cardinal. 

CaloT1s [with Archite#s] a round cavity or depreſſure 
in form of a cap, lathed and plaiſtered, to leſſen the riſing 
of a moderate Chapel, Sc. which elſe would be too high 
for other pieces of the apartment. 

CaLto'yERs, Monks or Religious in Greece, and elſe- 
where, who live a retired, auſtere life, faſt much, eat no 
bread till they have eam d it, and ſpend moſt of the night 
in weeping, | | 

CA'LSOUNDS, a fort of linen-drawers worn by Turks. 

CAa'LTHA [x&>0», Gr.] the plant called a marigold. 

Ca'LTROPS [colenzppe, Sax, Cbauſſe-trape, F. ſee 
Chauſſe-traps. 

CA'LTROPs, an herb. 

Ca'LqQuing with Painters] is where the backſide of 

CA'LKING any deſign is covered with a black or 
red colour, and the ſtrokes or lines are traced through on a 
—_ plate, wall, or any other manner. 

A'LVA [with Anatomiſis the ſcarf or upper part of 
the head; ſo named hecaulc it fuſt grows bald. 
Calva'kia, the ſame as Calva. 
Ca'Lvary [in Heraldry] as a croſs Calvary, 
is ſer on ſteps to repreſent the Croſs on which 
our Saviour Fifſered on Mount Calvary, ag here 
annexcd, 

 Carvss SNOUT, a kind of herb. | 

. CA'LviN1I$sM, the doctrine and ſentiments of Calvin and 
his followers, as to matters of religion. 1 

CA'LVINIST, one who holds the tenets of 5obn Calvin. 

Ca'Lvity [calvitas, L.] baldneſs of the head. 

CaLVI“TIESs (in Medicine] baldneſs, the falling off of 
the hair, without being able to grow again. | 

CA'LUMET, or Pipe of Peace [among the Virginian 

n Indians] is a large tobacco-pipe made of red, 
black, or white marble; the head is finely 
poliſhed, and the quill which is commonly 
| two foot and a half? long, is made of a pretty 
ſtrong reed or cane, adom'd with feathers of 
all colours, interlaid with locks of womens hair: 
They tye to it two wings of the moſt curious birds 
they can find, which makes their Calumet ſome- 
thing reſemble Mercurys wand. This pipe is a paſs 
and ſafe · conduct among the allies of the nation 
who has given it, and in all embaſſies the ambaſſa- 
dor carries it as the ſymbol of peace; and they are generall 
perſuaded that a great misfortune would befall them if they 
violated the publick faith of the Calumet, | 
All their enter riſes, declarations of war or concluſions 
of peace, as well as all the reſt of their ceremonies, are 
confirmed with this Calumet ; they fill that pipe with the 
beſt tobacco they have, and then preſent it to thoſe with 
hom they have concluded any great affair, and then ſmoke 
out of the ſame after them. 3 
o Calu'MnIaTE [calumniare, L.] to accuſe or 
2 falſly, to alledge maliciouſly againſt a perſon, to 


ander. | 


CALUMNIA'TOR, a flanderer, Ge. 


ALU'MNI1O 8 : KI 
licious acculitings. 4 * L.] full of cavils and ma 


Calluuxx | called b 
comes the Latin Diabolus, 


y the Greeks Atapras, whence 
and Devil in Engliſh, the father 
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of all calumny] an Athenian Deity, in honout of who 
they built a temple. Lucian tells us, that Apelles, being ac- 
cuſed by a Painter for having conſpired againſt Ptolemy, ha- 
ving cleared himſelf of the ation, Ptolemy, to make , 
him amends, gave him 100 talents, and delivered his accu- 
ſer into his hands to hat he pleaſed with him : Upon 
this, Apelles to be reveng'd on Calumny, painted a prince 
with large ears fitting upon a throne, with S»ſpicion and 1g- 
norance near him; the prince fitting thus in ſtare, and reach- 
ing forth his hand a great way off to Calumny, which he 
repreſented having a face very bright and ſparkling, with 
extraordinary charms and incitements, and advancing to- 
wards the prince, holding a torch in her left hand, and by 
her right, dragging an innocent young man by the hair, he 
holding up his hands to heaven and imploring aid. Before 
Calumny was painted Envy, with a pale countenance and 
ſquinting eyes, which ſerv'd to ſet off Calumny, and make 
her appear the more acceptable. After her comes Repen- 
tance, repreſented by the figure of a lady in a mourning 
habit, with her garments rent, and rn her head to- 
wards a figure reſembling Truth, weeping for ſorrow and 
ame. 

This picture Apelles gave to Ptolemy, and it was eſteemed 
the beſt piece in the whole world. 

The moral of this picture is, that Calumny worries and 
afflicts Innocence, which by means of a fooliſh or malicious 
Credulity, proceeding from Ignorance or Suſpicion is received. 
The Calumniator dreſſes up, and orders all things by the 
aſſiſtance of Impoſture, and by flattery inſinuates himſelf in- 
to the good opinion of the hearer ; but Truth appearing 
ſooner or later, diſcovers the malice of the Falſood, an 
ſo there is nothing left to Calumny for her labour, but a 
bitter repentance. | 

CaLx, chalk, burnt lime, mortar, L. 
 Carx viva [in Chymical Writers:] | | 
Calx [in Chymical Writers] is expreſſed by this cha- 
eatter, ©. | 
Cal x [in Gymiſtry] a kind of aſhes, or fine friable 

wder, which remains of metals, minerals, Ce. after they 

ave undergone the violence of fire for a long time, and 
have loſt all their humid parts. | 

Calx [with Anat.] the heel, or the ſecond bone in that 
part of the foot which ſucceeds the ankle. | | 

SYS YCLE [calyculus, L.] with Botanifts, a ſmall bud of 
a plant. 

Cit [with Botan.] the cup of the flower of a plant; 
alſo the ſmall green leaves on the top of the ſtalks of herbs 
which firſt cover the bloſſom, and afterwards incloſe the 
ſeed; it is alſo taken for the flower itſelf, when the ſhape 
of it is like that of a roſe bud, before the leaves are 
ſpread out. 

CaMaA1'tu [of camechuia, with the Aſians, who ſo call 
the Onyx when they find it preparing another colour, 9. d. 
a ſecond ſtone] a ſtone on which is found yarious figures 
and repreſentation of landskips. 

CAM AL“ Ru [ſome derive it of zapai, Gr. low, becauſe 
Baſſo Reliews's ate commonly expreſſed by it] fo Painters 
call ſuch paintings in which there is but one colour, and 
where the lights and ſhadows are made on a ground of 
gold or azure. | 

CAMA'1L, a purple ornament, which a Biſhop wears o- 
ver his Rochet, F. oe 

Cama'ros1s [in Architecture] a raiſing with an arch or 
vault, L. YN 

Cama'rRos1s [with Surgeons] a blow or fracture upon 
the ſcull, whereby ſome part of the bone is left hanging up 
or ſtruck into the form of an arch. | 

' Ca/MARADER [of camera, L. a chamber] a chamber- 

Co'MRADE fellow, a fellow-ſoldier, an intimate 
companion, F, | a 

Ca'MBER Beam [with Architects] a piece of timber cut 
arch-wiſe, or with an obtuſe angle in the middle, com- 
monly uſed in platforms, _ 
 CaA'MBERING 5 [Sea Term] uſed of a deck when it does 

Ca'MBING not lie level, but higher at the mid- 
dle than at either end. 

Ca'/MB1UM, the exchanging or bartering commodities ; 
alſo an exchange-place where merchants meet. 

 CamsBivuM [in O. Phyſic. Hrit.] one of the three hu- 
mours which nouriſh the body, the other being called Cu- 
ten and Ros, 2 

Ca'MBKEL ? [cambr, c. Brit.] a crooked ſtick with 

Ca'MBREN & notches in it, on which butchers hang 
carcaſſes of mutton, & c. | | OR 

CAa'MBR1A [of Camber Son of Brutus] Wales. 
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 Ca/mparIcK [of Cambray in the Low chuntriei] a ſort of 
fine linen cloth. e OY 

CAMEL [camelus, L. of ad-, Gr.] a beaſt of bur- 
then, common in Aa, that is able to carry 1000 
weight, aud ſubſiſt ten or twelve days without cating or 
drinking. 8 i : 

CAMEL [ Hieroglyphically] was us d to intimate filial re- 
verence, becauſe ir has that reſpe& for its parents, that it 
refuſes copulation with them: It is alſo uſed to ſignify 
a rich man and a good ſubjeR, that ſubmits to the command 
of his ſuperior, being an animal very ſtrong, laborious-and 
docile. a 

Camr'LEON [of yaumniwr, of yapat on the _ 
and x a lion, Gr.] a little creature reſembling a lizard ; 
but that the head of it is bigger and broader, it is a qua- 
drupede, having on each foot three toes, and a long rail, 
by which it will faften itſelf upon trees, as well as by its 
feet. It frequents the rocks, lives upon flies, gnats, Sc. 
and lays eggs; the common colour of it is a whitiſh ey, 
but if it be expoſed to the ſun, or ſer upon other colours, 
ſome parts of the skin change their colour after a pleaſant 
manner. 

Cau xl N [camelinus, L.] of or belonging to a camel. 

CAMEL1'NA {with Botan.] treacle or wormſeed, L. 

CAMEL's HAY, a fort of ſweet-ſmelling ruſh growing in 
the Faflern Countries. 

CAMELOPA'RDALIS arr n of x& pur ? a 

CAMELOPA'RDUS camel, and Tag ans a panther, 
Gr.] a beaſt that has the ſhape of a camel, and is ſpotted 
like a panther, L. | 

CauELOFODIU [of x&pun®r and ves a foot] a plant, 
a ſort of hore-hound. 

Ca uE ka [in Archit.] a vault, roof, or upper gallery, L. 
- Ca/MERATED [cameratus, L.] vaulted, cieled, arched. 

CAME'RA 0B5CURA [in Opticks, a room darken'd every 
where, but only at one little hole, in which a glaſs is fixed 
to convey the rays of objects to a frame of paper or white 
cloth | | 

Cau ERA [in Old Rec.] any winding or crooked plat of 
ground. | 

CAMERA [in the title of Muſ. Books] ſignifies chamber- 
muſick, or muſick for private contorts, in diſtinction to 
muſick us'd in chapels and publick conforts, 

CAMERA'TION, a vaulting or arching. | 

CAMERATION [with Surgeons] is a term uſed when 
ſome part of rhe bone of the {cull is left ſuſpended like 
an arch, by a blow upon it. 5 

Ca M REH, a diſcaſe in horſes call'd alſo the Frounce, 
when ſmall warts or pimples ariſe in the palate of the 
mouth. | ; 

Ca'mica [Old Law] camelot, or a ſort of fine ſtuff made 
of camel's hair. 

Cal“ Abo prob. of camiſciata, Ital.] an attack made 
upon an enemy by night, the ſoldiers having their ſhirts 
over their apparel and arms. 

Calis AR p, a French Calviniſt of the Cevennes. 

CAMISA'TED |camiſatus, L.] cloathed with a linen gar- 
ment, ſurplice or ſhirt, 

Ca AE [prob. of Zambelot, a term uſed in the Levant 
for ſtuff made of goat's hair] a ſort of ſtuff made of ca- 


mel's hair, ſilk, & c. mix'd. 


Ca'MMock [cammoc, Sax.] an herb otherwiſe called 
Reſt-harrow. 


Ca'MOMILE [camomila, L. of yauauunncr, Gr.] a fra- 
grant herb, | | 

Came [campe, Sax. of campus, L. a field] a ſpot of 
ground where an army reſts, intrenches itſelf, or plants a 
r watch, that they may lodge ſecure in tents or . 

AMP Volant, a flying camp, a ſtrong body of horſe or 

dragoons, and ſometimes foot, always in motion both to 
cover a garriſon, and keep the enemy in continual alarm. 
It is commanded by a Lieurenanc General. 

n (campagne, F.] a plain, a champion or 

CAMPAI'N open country. 3 

CAMPAIN [in Mita y Affairs] the ſpace of time during 
which an army is kept in the field; a ſummer's war. 

CAMPAIGN OVEN, a portable oven made of copper, of 


- a-conyenient length, and about 3 or 4 inches high, * 


raiſed on feet, ſo that fire may be kindled underneath; 


on the cover or lid of it are ledges to hold fire alſo, 
CAMPANIFO'RMIs [with Botanifts] ſhaped ſomething | 


like a bell, campanula, convulvulus, &c, ; 
ry 4 PA'NULA [Botany] the herb Rope-weed or Wood- 
ind, L. | Y 4 3 | 
Cauraxur a Syleftris [Botany] the flower Blue-bell 


or Canterbury Bells, L. 
Py: 1 
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CAMrANUTATER Flower, the ſame as Campaniſorntt. 
_ CameA'k TOM [Old Law) any part or portion of a lar 
Au r KOHI, a Weſt Indian Wood, $7515 
Camen'sTRAL g [campeſftris, L.] belonging to à plain 
CvMPE'STRIAN 5 field or champion country. 
CA'MPHOR  / [camphora, L.] the gum or roſin of x 
MPHIRE c tree called Capur, much like a walnut- 
free, that grows on ſome mountains near the ſea in the Eaft. 
Indies, and alſo in the iſland Borneo, and to ſuch a degree 
of largeneſs that an hundred men may ſtand under the 
ſhade of ir. This gum after tempeſts and earthquakes flows 
in great abundance, prod ie 
| l [with Botanifts] the herb lavender. cot 
garden- cy preſſ. n 
A. AMPHORA'TED [camphoratus, L.] mixed with 'cam- 
re. 
4 Ca'MeTONs [ among Botanifts] an herb that bears a 
pretty flower, | | 
Ros R CAMNPION, a kind of  Lychnis or Batchelor's- 
button. | | 
Ca'MPULUM [of xaunlw, Gr. to twiſt about] a diſtor- 
tion of the eye-lids. | 
Ca uus Marti? [in Ancient Cuſtoms] an anniverſary 
Campus Mait 8 aſſembly of our anceſtors on May 
day, where they confederated togerher to defend the king- 
dom againſt foreigners and all enemies. * 
Ca'mus, a perſon with a low flat noſe, hollowed ar 
ſunk in the middle. IG 5 
Ca'NAL [canalis, L.] an artificial river or long pond in 
a garden or park, Fr. | | 
CANAL | with Anat] a conduct or paſſage thro which 
any juices of the body flow. | | : 
CANAL of a Lamier in Arcbitecture] the hollow Plarfonfl 
or Soffit of a Cornice which makes the Pendant Mouchette. 
CANAL of the Yolute | Archit,] this is the face of the cir- 
cumvolutions incloſed by a lift in the Tonic Capital. | 
CaxA'LEs Semicirculares | Anat.] three canals in the 
Labyrinth of the car. | | 
_ Caxar'LLE, the mob or rabble, the dregs of the 
page, F. | 9 
ANALICULATED [canaliculatus, L.] channelled, made 
like a pipe or gutter. 
CAna'L1s Arterioſus [ Anatomy] a veſlel obſerved in 
CANALI'CULUS 5 Fœtus's, but which after deli- 
very grows uſeleſs and diſappears. It is a ſmall tube, 
which joining the pulmonary Artery and Aorta, ſerves to 
convey the blood out of one into the other, without paſſing 
thro' the lungs. | 
Cana'R1A [with Botanifts] the herb called Hounds- 
graſs, with which Dogs provoke vomit. | 
CANA'KIES, fo called of Canes dogs, becauſe many d 
were found in it when firſt diſcovered. Hands in the Atlan- 
tick ſea, anciently called che Fortunate andi, from whence 
come the Canary wines, | | 
CANARY Bird, an excellent ſinging bird of a green co- 
lour, formerly bred in the Canaries and no where elle, 
Cana'kry Graſs, an herb. | 
Ca'NcAMUM, an Arabian gum much like Myrrh. 
To Ca NEIL [of cancellare, L. of canceller, F. to can- 
cel is properly to bar an obligation by paſſing the pen acraſs 


ton 
C 


it, or from top to bottom, which: makes a kind of lattice or 


chequer, which the Latins call cancelli ; to raze, croſs or 
blot out; to deface, to make void; to ſtint or ſet bounds to. 
'C'ancgLirtR [with Falconers] is when a light flowni 
hawk in her ſtooping turns two or three times upon the 
wing to recover herſelf before ſhe ſeizes. © 5 
ANCE'LL1, are lattices, windows made with croſs bars 
of wood or iron : ballifters or rails to compaſs in the bar 
of a court for proceedings in law; alſo the chancel of 4 
church. | ng 
Ca'NcELLING [ſome derive it from xiyxaiw, Gr. to en- 
compaſs or pale a thing round] in the Civil Law, is an act 
whereby a perſon conſents that ſome former act be render d 
null and void, | | . 
CAN ER, a crab-fiſh, L. „ 
CaNcER [with Aftronomers] one of the twelve ſigns of 


the Zodiack, which the ſun enters in the month of Fure ; 


the characteriſtick of it with Aſtrologers, &c. is this ( 
and is repreſented on the celeſtial globe by the figure of a 

crab- fiſh. 1 . ee 
CaNc RR, or Aſelli and Præſepe, Cancer is ſaid to have 


been placed among the ſtars by the good offices of , 
becauſe when Hercules had r the Hydra, and was 


aſſiſted by laut, Cancer alone 


eaping out of the lake, 
bit Here 


les on the foot, as Panyaſis relates in"Heracles. Bt 


of any body or ſociety. 


C | A 


— 
- 


loine Cancer great honour Y Him into the number 
pres. Gov fi There 8 this conſtellation ſtars 
which the call 8%, i. e. aſſes, which Bacchus placed 


among the ſtars ; they have alſo adjoined to them Praſjepe, 


the —_— * | 5 
4 7 of Fancas [with Aſtronomert] an imaginary line 
in the heavens, I ro the E uinoctial, thro* the be- 
ginning of whi line the ſun paſſes in June, and makes 
our longelt day; it is called the Northern Tropick. 

CANCER i called becauſe its puff d up veins reſemble 
the feet of a crab] a hard, painful and ulcerous ſwelling , 
ſometimes full of puffed up veins, and is of two forts, pri- 

iti degenerate. : 
e 6 NC RR, is one which comes of itſelf, appear- 
ing firſt about the bigneſs of a pea, cauſing an inward, con- 

inual, prickin a | 
"Ba 23 Eke KR, a cancer which ſucceeds an im- 
poſthume or ſwelling that is either obſtinate or ill dreſs d, 
and has never been an occult or blind one. 

CANxcRR of the Bons [with Surgeons] a diſeaſe in a 
bone cauſed by a ſharp humour, and ſucceeded by an ulcer 
of the fleſh and skin. 

Ulcerated Ca N c ER [with Surgeont] is a cancer when it has 
grown larger than a primitive one, and has been opened. 

Blind CAN cER/ [with Surgeons] is a primitive cancer, 

Latent CANC nx before it is grown large and opened 

Occult Cancer Y which is one that comes of itſelf, 
and appears at firſt about the bigneſs of a pea, cauſing an 
interned; contlmal and pricking pain. 

To Ca'NCERATE ens Lang L.] to ſpread abroad 
cancerouſly, L. 

CancEtkaA'TION, a ſpreading abroad canceroufly, L. 

Ca'NcEROUSNESS [of cancer, L.] the being cancerated, 

Canck1l'Xx1 Verſus [with Gram. ] Latin verſes which may 
be read either backwards or forwards, and are the ſame as 
? Roma tibi ſubito, motibus ibit amoy. : 

CanDftLaA'RIA, the plant called torch-herb or wood- 
blade, long wort or mullens, L. | | 


To Ca'NDEFY [candefacere, L.] to make white or 


 whiten. 


CAa'NDENT. [candens, L.] waxing white, ſhining, clear; 
alſo glowing. 

Ca 7 DICANCY [candicantia, L.] a whitening or making 

r, Sc. Nags 

Ca'NpicANT [candicans, L] waxing white, | 

Ca'Npip [candidus, L.] ſincere or upright, favourable, 
kind, courteous; free, open. | 

Ca'xvipaTtt [candidatus, L. ſo called from their wear- 


ing a white habit at their aſſemblies] one who ſtands for 


. 


ſome poſt or 7. after an office, or to be a member 


CAN DIN kESss [of candidus, L. candide, F.] ſincerity. 
Ca'Npipus, 4, am [in Botanick Writers] white, L. 
Ca'NDISATION, the candying and chryſtallizing of 
ſugar, after it has been diſſolved in water and purified: 
CANDITEERS [in Fortification] a ſort of frames to lay 
faggots and bruſh-wood upon, for covering the men while 


_ at work. 


CANnDLt [candela, L.] a long roll or cylinder made of 


tallow, wax, Cc. for giving light 


. Len ELLA, the ſpice called cintiaton, L. 


CANDLEMASs-day 


val obſerved in commemoration of the Purification of the 
Virgin Mary, on .the ſecond. of. February, ſo named on ac- 
count of the candles conſecrated on that day to ſerve the 
whole year, 


CA'NDoUR [candey, L.] ſincerity, uprightneſs, plain- 
dealing; alſo frankneſs; alſo pms 5 | * 

To Cax p [candefacere, L.] properly ſignifies to make 
any — white; to thicken and Ghryſtal ize ſugar on fruits 


as Confe! do ; alſo to grow mouldy, as ſtale ſweet- 
meats do. 


Canpy Alexander, a kind of herb, 

Cax R [canna, L.] an Indian reed, abs FOR 
| CANR [of Genoa] for ſilk is 9 palms, 100 of which 
make 26 yards Englis. | | 

Cans [of Genoa] for linen and woollen, is 10 pal 
which make 2, 5-$ yards EngliÞ. | ek wh 
Cans [of Legborn] is 4 braces, which make 2 ells 
li, and 8 braces is 5 yards Englif. 6 

Cant [of Marſeilles) is 2 yards and half Engliſh, | 

Cans [of Meſſina] is 2 yards and half EngliÞ. 


Cans [of Rome] contains 8 palms, and 30 canes * 35 


ells and half Engliſh 


5 - 1 


f . Ca'NEL BONE ith An WE tolls, | 28 1. 
S (wi ] the neck or throat bone, ſo 


ſemblance to a canal or gutter, 


# \ 


canvelmz)Ye dæ g, Sax.] the feſti- 


. Which is let into the mouth. 


CA 


Can kl i [in Heraldry] ſee Invetted. „„ 
- CaNErHo'RA [of * „ Gr.] a yourg maid who 
in the ancient ſacrifices bore a basker, wherein was con- 
tained all things neceſſary for the ſacrifice 


Can RFHO RIA [adriqoeia, Gr.] a ceremony among the 


Athenians which made part of a feſtival, whicli the maids 


celebrated on the eve of their marriage day. 
| CanzsTE/LLUs [Old Records] a basket. 
Ca'nia [Botany] a ſmall ſtinging nettle, L. 
- Ca'N1BALs, Men-caters, a le in the Weſt-Indies at- 
ciently inhabiting the Caribvee 1 who to feed on 
man's fleſh. | | . | 
Can1'cuLa, a little dog or bitch; alſo the dog-fiſh, L. 
CANICULAKRES [with 4ffronomeys] the Dog-days, com- 
monly called Dies sanicul ares, L. are days wherein the 


Dog-ſtar riſes and ſets with the ſun ; during which time 
the weather is very ſultry and hot: Theſe Beg - days begin 


about the 24th of uh, and end the 28th of Auguſt. 
CanicuLa'kis [with Botanifts] the herb Henbane. 
Ca'NIFORM [caniformis, L.] ſhaped like a dog. 
CANINA FAMES, a dog's appetite, a diſeaſe ; an in- 
ordinate hunger attended with looſeneſs and vomiting, L. 
CANINE — L.] belonging to or like a dog, F. 
CANINI DENTEs [among Anatomifts] the dog - teeth, 
two teeth in each jaw, one on each fide the Inciſtvi. 
Caxixus [among Anatomiſfts] a muſcle of the lip, ſer- 
ving to draw it upward. | 


AN1s Major [with Aftronomers] a conſtellation call'd 


the Greater Dog, conſiſting of 18 ſtars, and is drawn on 


the globe in the form of a F 

CaNis Minor [the Leſſer Bog] a conſtellation painted 
in the form of a dog, in the mouth of the Greater Dog; 
it has a bright ſtar in his neck, and another in his thigh, 
call'd Procyon. | 

Ca'NniTUDE, hoarineſs, L. 

Canxk, dumb, C. B. . 5 

CANK Heath, i. e. the heath of the people call'd Ceangi. 

CANKDORE, a woful caſe, O. 

CA'NKER [cancer, L.] an eating, ſpreading ſore ; alſo 
the ruſt of iron, braſs, &c. alſo a ACaſe in trees. 

CANKER-WoORM, an inſect which deſtroys corn and herbs. 

CA'/NKERED, eaten with ruſt or the canker. 

A CANKERED Fellow, croſs, ill-condition'd fellow, C. 

Cann [canne, Sax, perhaps of cantbarus, L.] a kind of 
cup or veſſel to drink out of. 

CAnN-BUOY [Sea Term] a large buoy or barrel thrown 
out upon the ſhoals for a ſea-mark. | 

CANN-HOOK, an iron hook made faſt to the end of a 
rope, whereby weighty things are taken in and out of a ſhip: 

Ca'NNA MAJoR [in Anatomy] the greater bone of, the 


leg, call'd alſo Focile majus and Tibia. 


CANNA MINOR, the lefler bone of the leg, the ſame 
with Focile minus and Fibula. 

CANNABA'/cftOUs @ [camnabacens, L. © of xanacn®, 

CANNABINE 8 [cannabintts, L. Gr. ] of hemp 
or hempen. Ned 

CANNIN GTO in Somerſeiſb ire, ſo called from the Can- 


gi, a ſmall people of the Belgick Britons, that came and 
dwelt there, | x 


CA'NNI1ONs [of canon, F.] boot-hoſe, an old-faſhioned 


- garment for the legs. 


CA'NNISTER, an inſtrument uſed by coopers in racking 
2 p | | 
A'NNISTER 2 f Tea [caniftrum, L.] a quantity from 
CA'NISTER : 75 to 100 Pound Weight. For 
Tea CANNISTER, a ſmall veſſel of filyer; tin, & c. to 
hold Tea. | | 
CANNON [canon, F.] a piece of Ordnance, or great 
n, of which there are different ſizes; as Demi-cannon, 
hole-cannon, c. The firſt that was uſed was on the 
coaſt of Denmark, in the year 1304, and afterwards became 
common in the wars between the Gemnoeſe and Venetians, 


in the year 1380; and in 1386 were uſed in England, the 
firſt being diſcharged at the ſiege of Barwick. 


CA NN ON- Royal a great gun 12 foot long; of 8000 
CANNON of Bight pare? cork Tg 
o CANNONADE {[canomer, F.] to batter with cannon. 
 Cannona'pe [canonnade, F. cannon ſhort. | 
A Cannonts's [caxonmier, F.] a gunner who diſchar- 
ges the cannon. | | 5 ö 


Cano K, a little veſſel or boat uſed by the Indians made 5 
all of one piece of the trunk of a tree hollowed. 


Canon [in Muſic] is a fort compoſition of one ot more 
parts, in which one part leads and the other follows. 
Canon [amotig Herſemes] is that part of the Horſe· bit 
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Caxon [with Printers] a large fort of Printing Letter, 
Canon [among Surgeons] is an inſtrument uſed in ſow- 
ing up wounds, | L 
Canon, rule, ruling, Spencer. 
CANON of the Scripture, is that body of books of the 
Holy Scripture, which ſerves for a rule of faith. ek 
Ca NON [in Trigonometry and Algebra] a general rule for 
the ſolution of all caſes of a like nature with the preſent 


Inquiry. N 

Paal Canon, a table of the moveable feaſts, 
ſhewing the day of Eafter, and the other feaſts depending 
upon it for acycle of nineteen years. 

Natural Ca N ON [in Trigonom.] is the canon of fines, tan- 

nts and ſecants taken together. 

Artificial Ca N ON, is the canon of artificial fines, tan- 
gents, &. i. e. coſines, cotangents, Cc. 

Ca x O NIC AL [canonicus, L. of xawnxds, Gr. ] belong- 
ing or agreeable to the canons or church- laws. 

CANONiCAL Hours, times appointed by the canons of 
the church for divine ſervice. | 

\ Cano'NICALNEss, agreeableneſs or conformity to the 
canons of the church 

Ca'NONEss (canonicus, L. canoniſte, F.] a profeſſor or 
doctor of the canon law. 

CANONEss [with the Romanifs] a maid who enjoys a 
prebend, affected by the foundation to maids, without be- 
ing obliged to renounce the world, or make any vows. 

CANONIZA'TION, the act of canonization or fainting. 

To Ca N ONIE R [canonizavre, L.] to examine by rule ; 
alſo to pronounce and declare one to be a ſaint. 

CAN ONs Regular, are canons who ſtill live in community, 
and who, to the practice of their rules, have added the 
profeſſion of vows. | 

Canons Secular, are lay canons, ſuch among the laity 
as out of honour and reſpect have been admitted into ſome 
chapters of canons, | 

CA'NONs$SH1p [canonicatus, L.] the title of a benefice 
polſeſs'd by a canon. | 

 Ca'NoONKy, the benefice filled or ſupply'd by a canon. 

CANON LAw, a rule of ecclefiatiical. diſcipline,” and 
particularly a decree of a council; or it is a collection of 
eccleſiaſtical conſtitutions, definitions and rules taken from 
the ancient councils, the writings of the fathers, the ordi- 
nances of the popes, &c. 

CanoPUs, a fabulous God of the Egyptians, much a- 
doied by the common people. 

CAN OF [arm Ao), br go WAY Gr. a gust, Sec. 7. ſome 
net or thin thing ſpread over the face to defend it from 
gnus or flies] a cloth ot ſtate borne over the heads of kings 
or great perſons ; alſo a teſtern and curtains for a bed. 

Cano'kous [canorus, L.] ſhrill, loud-ſinging, high- 
ſounding. | | 

CANO'ROUSNESss [of canorus, L.] loudneſs, &c, 

CanT, Gibberiſh, Pedlai's French. | 

To CANT, to talk obſcurely, after the manner of gyp- 
ſies, rogues, &c. ſo as nor to be underſtood by others ; 
to uſe an affected kind of ſpeech. | 

CANTA'BILE [in Mu. Books| is to play in a kind of a 
chanting or ſinging manner. 

__ CanTA'BRicaA [of Cantabri in Spain, where it was firſt 
found] the wild Gilliflower. | 

CanTA'o [at Aliant, &c.] a meaſure containing three 
gallons Engl wine meaſure. 

CANTAL1'VERS [in Architecture] pieces of wood framed 
into the front or other ſide of a houſe, to ſuſtain the moul- 
ding and eaves over it. EOS 

CANTALIVER Cornice, is a cornice with cantalivers or 
modilions under it. | 

CA'NTAR [in Arabia] is 15 Fracelloes, every Fracelloe 
being 25 pound 12 ounces. 

CANTAR [at Conſtantinople] is 120 pound Englijh. 

CAN T AR [at Meſſina] about 127 pound Engliſh. 

CANTAR [in Spain] wine meaſure, is about 2 gallons 

-ANTAR. [in Turky in Aſa] 100 rotelloes, about 418 
pounds averdupoize. | | 

CA'NTAR [at Twnis] 114 pound. | 

CANTA'TA [in Muſ. Books] ſignifies a piece of vocal 
muſick, for 1, 2, 3, or more voices, and ſometimes with 
one or more muſical inftruments of any kinds compoſed af- 

ter the manner of Operas, and 3 of grave parts 
and airs, intermixt with one another. = | 

CANTA'TION, a ſinging, L. 

_ Ca'NTEL {Law Term] a lump or maſs. 

Ca'NTERBYRY Bells, a flower. 


| CanTHaA'R1vs [of 4a p35, Gr, a beetle! a ſtone ha- 


* 


ving the figure of a beetle on it. 
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CANTHAARIDRS UAE ue, Gr.] certain veriemons 
green flies which breed on the tops of olive and aſh- trees, 


and are us'd for raiſing bliſters, Spaniß Flies, 


Ca'nTHERUS [with Carpenters] a treſſel or horſe to ſaw 
or cut timber on, L. 1 28 7s 
Ca/nTHERUS [in Architecture] a rafter or joiſt of a 
houſe that reaches down from the ridge to the eaves; a 
tranſum, a ſpar ; alſo a leaver, L. X 
Ca'nThus [xar33s, Gr.] the angle or corner of the eye, 
and is either the external or leſſer, or internal or greater. 
Ca'nTaus [with Chymiſfts] the Up, or that part of the 
mouth of a veſſel which is a little hollowed ot depreſs d 
for the eaſy pouring out of a liquor. | 
Ca/NTICLES eee L the, book of Solomon's 
Songs. . 0 
Ca'/NTING Coins [in a Ship] are ſmall ſhort pieces of 
wood cut with a ſharp ridge to lie between the casks, and 
prevent them from rolling one againſt another. 
A Ca'ntLE [probably of canton, F.] a piece of any 
thing, as a cantle of bread and cheeſe, & c. alſo an heap. 
To Ca'NTLE ont, to divide or diſttibute into parts or 
parcels, | 
Ca' x TO [in- Muſick Books] a ſong or the treble part 
it; alſo a diviſion in any heroick poem ; as a chapter or 


ſection in proſe. 
gnifies the tre- 


Ca N TO concertante [in Muſick Boobs] fi | 
ble of the little chorus, or the part which tings throughs 
out, tal. | 

Ca'NTo Ripieno [in Muſick Books] is the treble of the 
grand chorus, or that which ſings only now and then, in 
tome particular places, Ital. PR 

Ca'NTON, a diviſion or part of a country in form of a 
province. 

CN TON, a ſort of an additional curtain to a bed. 

CaN TON (in Heraldry] ſignifies a co:ner, F. 
and is one of the nine ordinartes, and of pou 
eſteem, and is expreſſed as in the eſcutch-on 
here annexed, | 

To CaxToNn [ſe cantonner, F. in Military Affairs] is to 
retire into a canton or quarter; to fortify one's ſelf in a 

lace, | 
. Ca N TON RED [in Architecture] is when the corner of a 
building is adorned with a pilaſter, an angular column, 
* 8 2 or any thing that projects beyond the naked 
of a wall. . 

Cax ro NE [in the Molucca iſlands] a meaſure of about 
five half pints Engliſh meaſure. | 7 Ong 

CanToNE's (in Heraldry] is uſed by Bs French, to ex- 
preſs the poſition of ſuch things as are borne with a croſs, 
Cc. between them. 

To Ca NTONIZ E, to divide into cantons or quarters. 

Ca“ NTRED T [of kant any hundred and Rretf a town, 

Ca'NTREFF C. Brit.] is the ſame in Wales that in 
England is called an hundred, an hundred yillages. 

Ca'/NTus, a ſong, L. | | 

CanTtus [in Muſick Books] the mean or counter-tenor. 

Canvass (cannabis, L.] a ſort of coarſe, linen cloth. 

Ca'nvass [among the French] is a word uſed to ſignify 
the model or firſt words whereon a piece of muſick or air is 
compoſed and given to a poet to regulate and compleat. 
Ca NV Ass Bags [in Engineery] bags of earth for railing 
a parapet in haſte, or to repair one that has been beaten 
down, | 

To Ca/nvass [cannabaſſer, F.] to beat hemp, which 
being very laborious, it is uſed to ſignify to ſearch dili- 
—_ into; to ſcan, ſift or thoroughly examine a matter; 
alſo ſometimes is uſed for to put in, ſue or ſtand for an 
office. | | ; 

Ca'NULA [with Surgeons] a little tube or pipe, which 


they leave in wounds or ulcers, that they either dare not, 


or chuſe not to heal up. | ; "00 
Ca'NUM 7 [in the Scotch Law] a duty paid to a ſupen- 
 Ca'na 5 or or Lord of the land; eſpecially .o 
biſhops and churchmen. | 
CAN ZZ ONE! [in Muſick Books] a ſong or tune. | 
CaN Zz Ox E, added to a piece of Inſtrumental muſick ſig- 
nifies much the ſame as Sonata. | A 
CanZONE, added to a piece of Vocal muſick ſignifies 
much the ſame as Cantata, OR 
CanzonE, added to any part of a Sonata, is much 
the Came as Allegro, and only denotes that the movement 
of the part to which it is put, ſhould be after a 83)» 


brisk, lively manner. 


'CanzoNE'r [Cantonetta, Ital.] a little ſong or _ 
one of the diviſions of Italian Lyrick poetry, in whic 


every ſeveral ſtanza anſwers both as to the umber and 
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M 
eve gas, a piece of lead aid ober the 'rouch' hole 
of a piece ob.ordnance to preſerve the prime from being 
ſp aſted. g 

PH 179 — is one of the Regalia or ornaments 
ol ſtate, carried before the king of Great Britain at the co- 
ronation and other great ſolemnities; alſo before Mayors 

| cities in Britain. | 

on : I” p Ship} a ſquare piece of timber placed over the 
head or upper end of a maſt; in which is a round hole to 
receive the maſt or flag-ſtaft ; ſo that by theſe caps, the 


top- maſt and top-gallant-maſts are kept ſteady and firm in 


the treſſel- trees. ; 

To Cap [Sea Term] uſed of a ſhip, in the trials of the 
running or ſetting of currents. 

Cay Merchant, the putſer of a ſhip who has the charge 
of all the merchandiſe or.cargo. 2 

Cap Paper, a ſort of thick brown paper. 129 

Ca' ABL E [capax, L.] that is in a condition or quali- 
fied to do a thing: able, apt, =. : 

Ca/raABLENESS ( [capacitas, L.] ability, ſufficiency, 

Capa'cirty : skill, reach of wit: [in a ogical 
ſenſe] an aptitude, faculty or diſpoſition to retain or hold 
any thing. 

Sies cious [capax, L.] capable to receive or hold; 
alſo ſpacious, vaſt, large. 2 

Caya'ciousNEss [of capacitas, L.] largenefs, ability 
to receive. | 

Caya'cirP®, Capableneſs, See above. 

Caya'cirty [in a Logical ſenſe] an aptitude, faculty or 
diſpoſition to retain or hold any thing. | 

APA'CITY [in a Law Enſef is when a man or 

CAPABILITY 5 body politick is able or has a right 
to give or take lands or tenements, &c. or to ſue actions; 
as an Alien born, has a ſufficient capacity to ſue in any per- 
ſonal action; but not in a real one. 

Caea'cirty [in Geometry] is the ſolid content of any bo- 
dy, and thence our hollow meaſures for beer, wine, ſalt, 
Oc. are called meaſures of capacity. | 


Ca'e A PEE” [. d. a capite ad pedem, L.] from head 


to foot. 


CarA'RISON @ [caparaſſon, F. a ſort of trappings or 


CarpA'RASON S * furniture for a horſe, 

To Cara'R1sON [caparaſſonner, F.] to adorn or dreſs 
with trappings, Cc. 

Caryn [caput, L. cap, F.] a head land, any mountain, 
point or tract of land, running out into the ſea; a pro- 
montory, 

Car Ex [7.6. take] a judicial writ relating to piea of 
lands or tenements, and is of two ſorts, viz. Grand- Cape 
and Petit-Cape, both which take hold of things immovea- 
ble, and differ chiefly in this, that Grand-Cape lies before 
appearance, and Petit-Cape after it. 

Ap E parown, a writ lying where the tenant is ſummon- 
ed in plea of land, and comes at the ſummons and his 
ee is recorded; and at the day given him prays 
the view, und having it granted makes de kult. 

Car E ad valentiam, a kind of Grand. Cape, or a writ of 
execution that lies where one is impleaded of certain lands, 
and he vouches to warrant another; hut the vouchee does 


not come at the day given. Then if the demandant re- 
cover againſt the tenant, he ſhall have this writ againſt the 


vouchee. | 


CArELE', a diſeaſe in horſes when the tip of the neck 


is moveable, and more ſwelled than ordinary. 
CAPELINE, a woman's hat or cap adorn'd with feathers. 
 CaPpELINE [with Surgeons] a End of bandage uſed 
in the operation of cutting off the leg. | 
CAPE'LLA, achapel or church, L. | 
 CayRLLA [with Aftronomers]- the little goat, a ſtar of 
the firſt magnitude in the ſhoulder ' of Auriga, L. 
CAPELLA [in Muſick Books] either the muſick or muſi- 


Cian belonging to a chappel or church. | 


CAPELLA. de floribus [Old Writings chaplet | 
land of Por the head. 5 ; # 1 San 
Ca"etRs [capparis, L. xa, Gr.] are the flowers 
or buds of a ſhrub growing in Spain, &c. pi 
A Car RR [proba ly of caper, L. a goat, a miſchievous 
creature, or of capie, L. to take]. a privateer or pirate-ſhip. 
A Carr [of caper, L. a goat, à frisky creature] an 
agile or brisk and high leap in dancing. 2 i 


* 


© To Car ER [of capriſſare, L.] to cut a cap to 
briskly, high and wantonly. 4 2 9 80 $ 22 


* 
#, 


© heinous, worthy of death: (EL i 
ere en e 


... CAr IAT 


. 


from pot-aſhes, 


EST 
BNR ArkS Frlferatir, . I wiinkled Ike à Pore ior; 


Car ac A, the chief proom of the Grand Seignior's 
bed chamber; and introducer of private addreſſes. © 

" *Cx'pras, a writ, of which there are two forts: one 
before judgment called Capias ad reſpondendam in a perſonal 
action, where the ſheriff, upon the firſt writ of diftreſs, ge- 
turns Mbil babes in balliva noſtra; and the other a writ of 
execution after judgment. | 


Carias conduttos ad proficiſcendam, a writ lying for the 


taking up ſuch ſoldiers, as having received prefs'd money 
to ſerve the King, link away and do not come at the time: 
Carias pro fine, is where one being by judgment fined 


to the king upon ſome offence againſt a ſtatute, does not 


diſcharge it according to the judgment; and by this writ 
therefore his body is to be taken, and committed to priſon 
rill he pay the fine. 

Capias ad ſatirfaciendumm, is a writ of execution after 
judgment; that lies where a man retovers in an action 
perſonal, as for debt, damage, &*. and he againſt whom 
the debt is recovered, has no lands or tenements, nor ſuffi- 
cient goods, whereof the debt may be levied: in which 
caſe this writ iſſues to the ſheriff, commanding him to 
take the body of him againſt whom the debt is recover'd; 
and to keep him in oriſhn till he make ſatisfaction. 

Capias Utlagatum, a writ lying againſt one outlaw*d 
upon any action, perſonal or criminal; by which the ſhe- 
ritf apprehends rhe party outlaw'd for not appearing on the 
Exigent, and keeps him in ſafe cuſtody till the day of the 
return; when he preſents him to the gourt to be there 
further ordered for his contempt. 

Caritas Utlagatum & inquiras, &c. a writ the ſame 
with the former, but that it gives a farther power to the 
ſheriff, beſides the apprehenſion of the body of the of- 
fender, to enquire of his goods and chattels. 

Car1as in Withernam, c. a writ which lies for cattle 
in Witheynam. 

Carls in Withernamium, Sc. bomme, Ec. a writ 
which lies for a ſervant in Mit bernam. 

CarilLlLa'cfrous [capillaceus, L.] hairy, like hair. 

Carpilla'crus, a, wm [with Botanick Writers| is uſed 
of plants, when the leaf is cut into fine and ſmall threads 
like hairs, as Fermel, Dill, &c. 

Carer/LLAMENT [capillamentum, L.] a buſh of hair, a 

rake. | 


ſtrings or threads about the roors of herbs. or thoſe fine 
threads or hairs, called ſtam ina, which grow up in the mid- 
dle of a flower and are adorned with little knops at the top. 
CaP1!'LLAMENTS of the Nerves, are the fine filaments 
or fibres, whereof - the nerves are compoſed, 
Caer'LLAR1Es, ſee Capillary Plants and Veſſels. 
CaeVLLARINESs [of capillaris, L. capillaire, F.] hai- 
rineſs, likeneſs to hairs, | 
CaeiltA'ris [ with Bot.] Venus hair, Maiden-hair, L. 
CarilLLAR1s [in Botanick Writers] that bears its ſeeds on 
the back-fide of its leaves, bur has no flowers. 
Ca'eilLLAky [Capillaris, L.] pertaining to, or like hair. 
CarIIIAR Plants [Botany] are ſuch as have no princi- 
pal ſtock or ftem with branches; but grow to the ground 
as hairs to the head; and which bear their ſeeds in ſmall 
tufts and protuberances, on the back- ſide of their leaves. 
CarpiLLARy Tubes [in Phyſicks] are little Pipes, whoſe 


canals are the narroweſt that poſhbly can be, or ſuch whoſe 


diameter. does not exceed that of a common hair. 2 
CAPILLARY Peſſels [with Anatomifts] are the leaſt, mi- 
nuteſt ramifications of the ' veins and arteries, like hairs, 
which, when broken or cut, yield but very little blood. 
_ Caeitta'TtiIon, hairineſs, a _— a thing hairy, L. 
Carilta'tion [with Surgeons] a fort of fracture or 
breaking of the ſcull, fo tmall that it can ſcarce be found, 
yet often occaſions death.” 1 
Caer'LLATURE [capillatura, L.] a buſh of hair, alſo 
a frizzling of the hair. | 25 | 
CariLLo'ss [capilloſus, L.] hairy, abounding with hair. 
 CaprYLLvs, the hair of the fro 4 a buſh of hair, “ 
: Carius Veneris [with Botaniſti] the herb Maiden- 
hair . e, i e | | 
A Carirofta'pe [in Cote a diſh made of ſeveral 
nne of ent. miety 5 
" Cap1r'sTRATED [capifiratus, L.] muzzled,” bridled. 
Cariris TRUM, a collar ot halter for a horſe, L. 


Capris TRUM [with Sag. à fort of bandage for the bel 
: een, chief or great; alſo 


Ca'piTAL [capitalis, L 


Carrrax Lees [with 


CaerLLAmMEgNTs [capillamenta, L.] with Botanifts the 


, 
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Caritat [Architefare] the uppermoſt part of a column 
or pilaſter, ſerving for the head or 8 it, placed 
immediately over the ſhaft and under the entablature. 

Ca'eiT AL Medicines, are the principal 4 "MA of 
the ſhops of Apothecaries, as Fenice Treacle, e. 

Cafrtr AL Line [in Fortificatios] is a line drawn from 
the angle of the 19 5 to the point of the Baſtion, or 


from the point of the Baſtion to the middle of the Gorge. 
Angular Cavin at [Architecture] is that which bears the 


frontiſpiece. 

CAPITAL of a Ballufter [Archit.] that part that crowns 
the Balluſter, ſomething reſembling the nick Capitals. 
bw: ag of a Tviglyph ¶ Arcbit.] a plat-band over the 

riglyph. ä | 

cs L of 4 Niche [Archit.] a ſort of ſmall canopy 
over a ſhallow Niche, covering a ſtatue. 

CapirAl Letters [with Printers] are the initial letters, 
wherein titles, &c. are compoſed, and all periods, verſes, 
Sc. commence ; all proper names of perſons, places, terms 
of Arts, Sciences and Dignities begin. 

CarrTAL [in Architecture] is a principal and eſſential 

art of an Order of Column or Pilaſter! and is different 
in different Orders, and is that which chiefly diſtinguiſhes 
and characteriſes the Orders. 

The Corinthian Ca pIT AL, is much the richeſt, it has no 
Ovolo, and its Abacus is very different from thoſe of the 
Dorick, Ionic and Tuſcan. It has its faces circular hollow- 
ed inwards, having a roſe in the middle of each ſweep. 
Ir has only a brim, and a vaſe inſtead of an Orolo and An- 
nulets ; the neck being much lengthen'd and inrich'd with 
a double row of cight leaves in each, bending their heads 
downwards, ſmall talks ariſing between, from whence the 
Volutes ſpring ; but they reſemble not thoſe of the Ionick 
Capital, which are 16 in this inſtead of 4 in the Tonic, on 
each fide 4 under the 4 horns of the Abacus, where the 4. 
Volutes meet in a ſmall leaf, which turns backwards to- 


wards the corner of the Abacus, Theſe leaves are divi- 


ded each making three ranges of leſſer leaves, whereof 
they are compoſed ; again each leſſer leaf is ſometimes 
parted into three called en leaves, but generally into 5 
called Olive leaves: 'The middle leaf, which bends down, 
1s parted into eleven. In the middle over the leaves 1s a 
flower, ſhooting out between the Stems and Volutes, like 
the roſe in the Abacus. The height of this Capital is 2 4 
modules, and its Projecture 1 3. 

The Tuſcan Cay1TAL, is the moſt ſimple and unadorned, 
Its members or parts are no more than three; an Abacus, 

and under this an Ovolo or Quarter-round, and under that 
a Neck or Collarine. 

Compoſite Capital, take its name from its being com- 
poſed of members borrowed from the capitals of other 
columns, See Plate Architecture. 

From the Dorick, it takes a Quarter- round or Ovolo ; from 
the Ionick, an Aſtragal under this, together with Volutes 
or ſcrolls; from the Corinthian, a double row of leaves, 
and in moſt other things reſembles the Corinthian, generally 
conſiſting of the ſame members and the ſame proportion. 

There is a flower in the middle of the Abacus, and leaves 
which run upwards under the horns, as in the Corinthian, 
It has flowers inſtead of ſtalks in the Corinthian, | ing 
cloſe to the vaſe or bell, which twiſt themſelyes round to- 


wards the middle of the face of the Capital The height 


of this Capital is two modules 3, and its Projecture one mo- 
dule 3, as in the Corinthian. See Plate Architecture. 

The Doric CAPITAL, beſides au Abacus ard an Ovolo, 
and a neck in common with the Tuſcan, has three annulets 
or little ſquare members underneath the Ovolo, inftead of 
the 2. in the Tuſcan, and over the Abacus, a Talon, 
Cima or Ogee with a fillet. The height of this Capital is 
one module, and its ProjeQure 37 minutes and halt. See 
Plate Architecture. | 

The Jonick Ca pTA, is compoſed of three parts, an 
Abacus which conſiſts of an Ogee and a Fillet ; and under 


this a rind which produces the Volntes or Scrolls, which is 


the moſt eflential part of this Capital. The Aſtragal, 
which is under that Ovolo, belongs to the ſhaft, and the 
middle part is called a rind or bark, becauſe of its bear- 
ing ſome reſemblance to the bark of a tree laid on a vaſe, 
the brim of which is repreſented by the Ovolo, and ſeems 
to have been ſhrunk up in drying, and to have twiſted 
into the Volutes ; the Ovolo is ee with eggs ſo call- 
ed from their oval form. The height of this Capital ſome 
reckon 18 minutes, its Projectuùre one module po 

__ _ CaptTAL Crime, is ack | | 
to the loſs of either head or life. 


return of the Entablature at the corner of a Projecture of a 


two foot high, ſerving to ſupport ſcveral pla 


Counterſcarp, being wide enough to receive 20 or 30 mul- 


a crime as ſubjects the affcnder 


. Caprrat Stock [in Trade, &c.] is the ſtock or fund of a 
rading Company, or the ſum of money they jointly con- 
tribute to be emplay'd in trade. | 
Carr City, the principal city of a kingdom. 

Ca'piTALNEss [of ,capitalis, L. capital, F.] the being 

at, chicf. | 
. ATA. Plantz [with Botanifts] are ſuch plants whoſe 
flowers are com of many e and hollow little flow- 
ers, and Mr, Ray calls them by this name, becauſe their 
ſcaly Calix moſt commonly ſwells out into a large and 
round belly containing within it the pappous ſeed, as Car- 
duns, Centaury, &c. | 

CareiTA'TION, a tax or impoſition on each perſon in 
conſideration of his labour, induſtry, office, rank, Ec. 
Poll money. 

CariTATUS, 4, um [with Botanick Writers] is uſed of 
plants, whoſe flower is compoſed of like hollow flowers, 
riſing out of a _ ſcaly head or button, as Facea, Knap- 
weed, Cyanus, Sc. L. 

Ca“ PIT R [Bot.] with a round knob called Caput, L. 

Cal PT E [in Zaw] a tenure by which a perſon held of 
the king immediately, as of his crown, either by knight's 
ſervice or ſoccage ; and not of any honour, caſtle, or ma- 
nour belonging to it. But by a ſtatute 12 Charles II. all 
ſuch tenures are aboliſhed. | 

Cari'T1BUs, in or with ſuch knobs, L. See Caput. 

Ca'eitoL, the Capitol at Rome was conſecrated to Fupi- 
ter Imperator, was built upon the Tarpeian mountain; was a 
very famous ſtructure, the richeſt and moſt noted in all Italy. 

t was beautified with the ſtatues and images of all the 
Gods, with the crowns of victory, and ſpoils of the nations 
which the Romans had conquered. 8 

It was erected by Tarquinius Priſcus and Servius Tullius, 
two Kings of Rome, and afterwards enlarged by following 
generations. de 

CaeitoLlA'pk [in Cookery] a particular way of dreſſing 
capons, partridges and other forts of fowls, | 

Caer'TULA AGRI [Old Latin Writers] the Had-lands 
or FHead-lands, that lie at the upper ends of the grounds 
or furrows. | | 

CapiTULA. Ruralia, chapters or aſſemblies held by the 
rural dean and pariſh clergy, within the bounds or pre- 
cincts of every reſpective deanery. 

Caer'TULARS, ordinaries or in und ions of either Kings 
or biſhops concerning eccleſiaſtical aitzirs. 

To Carr'TULaTE [capitulatum, L.] to treat upon 
terms, make articles of agreement, to parlcy or treat with 
a beſieger about the ſurrendry ot a place.yupon conditions. 

CAPITULA'TION, ſuch an agreement. | 

Cael/ruULUM [Archite&,] a little head, the chapter or 
top of a pillar, | 

CariTULUM, a chapter or afſembly of a dean and pre- 
bends, belonging to a cathedral or collegiate church, | 

CaeITULUM [with Florifts] the flowering top of a prank 
which is compoſed of many flowers and threads cloſcly 
Joined together in a globular, circular or diſcous figure, as 
the flowers of Blue bottles, Carduus, Scabious, c. 

CaP1'TZ 8 officers which guard the gate of the Grand 

Cap1'G1 Seignior's palace. | 

CANIAS [xariias, Gr.] a kind of Jaſper, ſo called 
becauſe it ſeems as if it were blackened by ſmoke, 

Caen1!'T1s [xa7viris, Gr.] a fort of Cadmia or Braſs-ore. 

Ca'eNoMANcy [of xd πν e ſmoke and warrd'a divina- 
tion] a divining or 2 by ſmoke, ariſing from an 
altar, where incenſe and poppy ſeed is burnt; the rule 
was, when the ſmoke was thin and light, and roſe ſtrait up, 
it was a good omen; when the contrary, an ill one, 

Ca Nos [xarr@, Gr.] the herb Fumitory. 
Capo, the head, Bal... , | 

CA'PON, a cock cut to brood, cover and lead chickens; 
ducklings; or elſe to be fatted for the 2 Whence 

Caro [in a Figwrative ſenſe] an effeminate fellow, ſo 
called by way of deriſion. | | 

Caron faſtion [with Archers] Sce Bob-tail, 

Ca/eoN's Tail, an herb. 

Ca'poN ER, a young Capon. | | | 

CaronNNUERE [in Fortifiration] a covered lodgment 
four or five Broad, encom paſs d with a ſmall parapet about 

_ laden with 


earth. This lodgment is uſually placed at the end of the 


keteers, who fire thro' loop-holes made on the fides, * 
Capo'r (at the Game of Picket] is when all the tricks of 
cards are won. Wh | 1 1 
CAtou' en 3 Monk's hood. 


te exhalation, which ſometimes appe 
ſphere, — is not fired in a ftrait line, but with windings 


* F 
irt idr, a fort of alk wherewith the ſha of forme 


rugs is made. | 
ur Laar Tags] the ſhrab that bears the fruit 


oalled Capers, | 
Ca'rRA, a ſhe-goat; 


- CaPRm® SALTANTE 


alſo a conſtellation, Z, 
s [with Metereologits] a fiery me- 


ars in the Atmo- 


and infle&ions in and out, L. 

CARRERA, a Roe, Roe-buck or Deer, L, 

CarREOTLATRIA vaſe [with —— thoſe veſſels that 
twine about like the Capreoli, or tendrils of vines; as the 
blood-veſſels in the teſticles, I. | 

CarREKOCLATE Plants in Botany] ſuch plants as turn, 
wind and climb along the ſurface of the ground, by means 
of their tendrils; as Oucum bers, Gourds, Melons, &c. 

Caf REO'“Lus, a young Buck, a Chevrel, . 

Car REOlus [with Botaniffs] is the claſp or tendril, 
by which vines and other creepin lants faſten themſelves 
to thoſe things which are intended for their ſupports 


Ca'eRICE [caprice, F.] a fooliſh fancy, whimſey, 
CapR1'CHIO freak, or maggot. 

CA“ RICE pieces of poerty, painting and muſick, 
CayR1'cHIO where the force of imagination goes 


yond the rules of art. 

CarR1'cious [capricienx, F.] humourſome, fantaſtical, 
freakiſh, whimſical. | | 

Car Ri'cloUsNEss, fantaſticalneſs, &@c. 

Ca'yRIicoRN | with Aftronomers] one of the ſigns of the 
Zodiack, marked thus yr, repreſented on globes in the 
form of a horned goat, the fm enters this ſign in the 
midſt of winter about the 11th of December. 

CAPRIFICA'TION, a dreſſing of wild fig-trees, T. 

CarR1i'Ficus [with Botanifts] a wild fig-tree, L. 

CAarR1iFO LIUM [with Botaniſti] the ſhrub Wood-bind 
or Hony-ſuckle, L. SE by 

CAPk1'GENOUS [caprigenns, L.] born of a goat, or the 
goat-Kind. ; 9 

CarRIO“LA [with 3 the herb Dog's-tooth, L. 

CarRio'LE, a * or leap in dancing, a goat leap, F. 

CArRIOLES [with Horſemen] are leaps of firma a firma, 
or ſuch as a horſe makes in one and the ſame place, with- 
out advancing ferwards, and that in ſuch a mauner, that 
when he is in the air, and ar the height of his leap, he 
yerks or ſtrikes out with his hinder legs even and near. 

Ca'eRIPEDE [capripes, L.] having feet like a goat. 

CAPRI'ZANT Pulſe [pulſus caprizans, L.] an uneven or 
1 pulſe. 

o Car RI Z Ar R [caprizatum, L.] to leap like a goat. 

CAPROTI'NA, a name given by the Romans to the 
Goddeſs Juno, and the None of Fuly, which they celebra- 
ted as a feſtival upon the following occaſion, The Gauls 
having quitted Rome, the neighbouring people, knowing 
the weakneſs of the city, took occaſion to * themſelves 
maſters of it. Lucius, dictator of the Fidenates, ſends a he- 
rald to the ſenators of Rome, to tell them that he would 


8 the remains of the city of Rome, if they would 
e 


nd him their wives and daughters, 'The ſenators appre- 
hending their total ruin was at hand, were in great per- 
plexity what courſe to take ; upon this a ſhe-ſlave named 
The lotes, 1 an expedient, and aſſembling all her 
fellow ſhe-ſlayes, dreſſed in their miſtreſſes fine cloaths, 
went to the camp of the Fidenates, and being received b 
the general, were diſtributed among his officers and fol- 
diers; and they invited them to drink, and allured them 
ſo to do till they were drunk; which being effected, upon 
a ſignal given, the Romans fell upon the Fidenates, and put 


them all to the ſword; and in commemoration of their de- 


liverance, called the day Nonæ Caprotinæ. 


4 


Ca'esSTAN 4 prob. of cabeftan, F. or coy 1 
Ls » 


CA/pSTERN Sax, a Bar] a large piece of timber 
inſtead of a windlaſs, placed next behind rhe main maſt ; 
the uſe of which is to weigh anchors, to hoiſe up, or ſtrike 
down top-maſts, to heave any thing that is weighty, or to 


ſtrain a rope that requires great force. 
CAPSQA'RES, a term in dun- 


nery given to that ſtrong plate 
of iron which comes over the 
trunnĩons of a gun, and keeps her 
in cu. 1 . 2 b 

3 2A hinge to the prize- plate, that i 
may lift up and down; it a a” ited of arch in the 
middle to receiye a third part of the trunnions, for two 


thirds are let into the carria and the other end i 
c | t | | is fa- 
pp by two iron wed CS are called the Forg- 


Keys. 
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Cass rA Bars, the Bars of pieces of wood put in the 


Capftan holes. 


17s ap uns is the machine or Capſtan plated bes | 


hind the main-maſt. 
Cars TAN- Barrel, is the main poſt of it. 4 
Feer Caps TAN, is the machine placed betwern the 
thain-maſt and the fore - maſt; it is made uſe of to heave 
upon the Jeer-rope or upon the V, and to hold off by 
when the anchor is weighing. 
Come ont CA HSTAN [Sea Term] is uſed when, the 
Launce the CapsTAN martners would have ca- 
ble that they heave by flacked. 
Paul the Caps TAN [Sea Term] ſignifies to ſtop it with 
the pawl to keep it from recoiling or turning backwards. 
Man the CaysTAN [Sea Term] is to place fo many men 
at it, as can ſtand to heave and turn it about. 
Spindle of a Cas TAN, is the main body of it, 
Whelps of a Cars TAN, are ſhort pieces of wood made 
faſt to it, to hinder the cable from coming too nigh -in 
turning it about. ft 
CaysULA, a little coffer or cheſt, a casket, L. 
CapsULA communis ¶ Anatomy] a membrane or skin that 
comes from the Peritonaum, and inclaſes both the Porus bi- 
liarizis and the Vena portæ in the liver, I. 
Ca'/psULA CORDIS [with Anatomiſts] the skin that en: 
compaſſes the heart, the ſame as Pericardium, L. 
Ca'epsULAa Seminalis | with Botanifts| that little cup; 
caſe or husk, which contains the ſeed of any plant, L. 
CapsUL x Atrabiliariæ | with Anatomiſti] certain glandu- 


lous bodies ſituated above the reins, for the reception of 


the juice call'd Lympha, with which the blood in irs re- 
turn from the reins, being too thick and deſtitute of Serum; 
may be diluted, and circulate more fluidly. 

' CarsUL m Seminales Anatom. the utmoſt cavities or 
hollow parts of the veſſels which convey the Semen into the 
body of an animal. a : 

= fe fern [with Chymifts] an carthen veſſel in form of 
a pan, wherein things, which are to undergo a violent ope- 
ration by fire, are put. 

Carsb LA [with Botaniſti] a ſeed-yeſlel, L. | 

CaesULa [in Botan. Mrit.] in or with a ſeed-veſſel; L. 

Ca'esULaR [capſularis, L.] pertaining to a coffer, cheſt 
or casket. . | 


Ca'esULATR® Pods | with Herbalifts] the little ſhort 


ſced-veſlels of plants. | 
Ca'rsULATENESs [of capſulatus, L.] the being inclo- 
ſed in any thing, as a walnut in its green husk. 
CapsUL1s, [with Bet.] in or with ſeed- veſſels. 
Ca' fTAIN [capitaine, F. probably of caput, L.] a head 
officer, the commander in chief of a company of foot or 
a troop of horſe or goons ; alſo of a ſhip of war at ſea. | 
CAPTAIN Reformed ¶ Milit. Term] one who upon the re- 
duftion of forces loſes his company; bur yer is continued 
captain, either without poſt, or as ſecond to another. 
CAPTAIN Lieutenant (Mil. Term] the commanding offi- 
cer of the colonel's company, or troop in every regiment ; 
and commands as youngeſt captain. 
Lieutenant CaptAiN, the captain's ſecond, or the offi- 
cer who commands the company under the captain, and in 
his abſence. 4 


Car TAIN General [ Mil. Term] is the general or com- 


mander in chief of an army. 

Carr Aix {in a Gaming bonſe] one who is to fighyany 
man who is out of humour; or peeviſh at the loſs of his 
money. 8 

e [of a Merchant-Ship] the maſter of it, who 
has the command or direction of the ſhip, crew, lading, &c. 

Ca'eTAINSHIP, the dignity or office of a captain. 

Ca' Tilo, a taking, L. [in Lau] is when a commiſhon 
is executed, and the commiſſioners names ſubſeribed to a 
certificate declaring when and where the commiſſron was 
executed. 55 | 

Ca'etious [captioſus, L. captions, F.] * to take ex- 
ceptions, cenſorious, quarrelſome; alſo full of craft or deceit. 

Ca'eriousNEss [of captioſus, IL. captienx, F.] aptneſs 
to take exception, or to find fault with. % 

To Ca TIVATE [captivatum, L.] to take captive, to 


enſlave; a word uſually apphy d to the affections of the 


mind, as captivated in love. ü 
Ca'erty ER [raptivus, L.] one who is taken by an ene- 
my, a priſoner of waer. 


Carerti'vity [captivitas, L. captivits, F. the condition 


or ſtate of a captive, flayery. 


Crux R fears, L. a prize, e.: Ege 95 
. 


Carrokk [i Lie raking, an a ſeizure, 
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_-Caev'cnan [capuce, F.] a Monk's hood or cowl. 
Caru'ch Eo, covered with a Monk's hood. 2 
Car uchi Capers, the plant, called alſo Naſturces. 
Ca ruchixs [ſo called from their Capuch or Hood ſewed 

to their habits, and hanging down their Backs] an order of 

Franciſcan Friers. The 2 convent of their order was built 

by the Ducheſꝰ Catharino Cibo at Camerino; they were re- 

ceived into France in the reign of Charles IX, and at that 
time had nine provinces in that kingdom, and a great num- 


ber of monaſtcrics. 


Carucyo'n [in Heraldry] ſignifies a hood, and it differs 


from Chaperon, in that it is not open as the other is, but 
all cloſed every way, F. | 
Ca' ur, the head, a part of the body ; the ſam or prin- 
cipal point of a diſcourſe ; an article or clauſe, a character, L. 
CapuT anni [Old Law] the head of the year, i. e. 
New-years-day, L. 
Carur A'kGOL [Aftron.] a malignant planet of fortune. 
Cafur BARO'Nim [Old Deeds| the chief manſion- 
huſe of a nobleman, J. 


Capur Draconis [Aſtro] the Dragon's-head, the name | 


of the Moon's aſcending node, IL. 

Ca fOr Gallizaginis [in Surgery] i e. cock's-head, a 
kind of ſeptum or ſpongious border at the extremities or 
apertures of cach of the veſicula ſeminales ; ſerving to hin- 
der the ſeed coming from one fide, from ruſhing upon and 
ſo ſtoppiug the diſcharge of the other. | 

Ca yu mort [with Chym.] the faces of any body, 

Carur mortuum cemaining after all the volatile and 
humid parts, viz. phlegm, ſpirit, falt, Cc. have been ex- 
tracted from it by force of fire. 

Calęeor mortunm [in Chymical Writers] is expreſſed by 
this chatacter, (). 

Carur ro RIA [in Medicine] purgers of the head, 
Lat, bar. | ' 

Cak, a kind of rolling throne, uſed in triumphs, and 
the ſplendid entries of princes. 

Cak, is a contraction of Kaer, Brit. and ſignifies a city 
as Cayliſle, Carleon, &c. | 

Ca ſignifies a low watery place, where elders grow; 
or a pool; as Cardew. | 

CarkaBE”, yellow amber reduced to powder. 

CaRAB NE 4 a fire arm or little harquebuſs, a ſort of 

CaRBI'NE C ſhort gun between a musket and a 
piſtol, E. pra 

CakaBinne'Rs, horſemen who carry carabines. 

Ca'rack, a large Portugueze ſhip. 

Ca'zacoLr [with Arxebitects] a ſtair-caſe in a helix or 
ſpiral form, 

Ca'RacoL [with Horſemen] is an oblique piſtle or 
tread, traced out in ſemi-rounds, Ne from one hand 
to another, without obſerving a regular ground. Some- 
times in an army, when the York advance to charge the 
enemy, they ride up in Caracols, with a deſign to perplex 
them, and put them into doubt, whether they deſign to 
charge them in front or flank, I 

CA RAcol [with the Spaniards] ſignifies a motion, 
which a ſquadron of horſe makes, when in an engage- 
ment, aſſoon as the firſt rank has fired their pilots, wheel- 
ing one to the right, and the, other to the lefr, along the 
3 of the body to the rear to give place to the next rank 
to fire, and ſo on. ä 

To CA'RacoLE [with Horſemen] is to go in the form 
of half. rounds. | 

Ca RAGE, of lime 64 buſhels. 

Ca'rAiTEs [of R775, Heb. he read] a ſect among the 
eqs, ſo called from their ſtrait adherence to the letter of 
the 5 books of Moſes, rejecting all interpretation, para- 
phraſe and commentaries of the Rabzns. 


Ca'RkAMEL [with Confe&ioners] the ſixth and laſt de- 


gree of boiling of ſugar, when, if a little of it be taken 
up with the tip of the finger and put between the teeth, it 
will break fs crackle without Ricking to it at all; alſo a 
curious ſort of ſugar-work, _ | 
CaRAMOU'SEL, a large ſhip of burthen, | 
CAa'RAT of Gold, is properly the weight of 24 grains, 
or one ſcruple 24 carats 0 55 one ounce. If the gold be 
ſo fine that in purifying it, it loſes nothing, or but very 
little, it is ſaid to be gold of 24 carats ; if it loſes one 
carat, it is ſaid to be gold of 23 carats, &c, 
CARAT [in weighing of Diamonds, &c.] is a weight 
conſiſting of 4 grains. | | 
CARAVA'N, properly ſignifies the company of pilgrims 
of Turky that travel to Mecha, of which there are 5 cara- 
vans who go to viſit the tomb of Mabomet at Medina and 
the Moſque, at his birth-place,Mecha ; one which ſerves 


| paradiſe, 
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goes from Grand Cairo. Another is that of the Magrebins 
that ſerves thoſe of Barbary, Fez and Morocco; another for 
the pilgrims of Syria goes from Damaſcus, one from Perſia 
and that of the Indies: the caravans travel in the night 
and reſt in the day, to avoid the exceſſive heats : the Emir 
of Adge is the commander of them, and has about 1 500 
camels to his baggage, or to ſell or hire to thoſe that have 
occaſion for any, for mauy of them die in their journey. 

Carava'n [of Merchants] a great company of mer- 
chants that meet together at certain places, and at certain 
times to travel together for their greater ſafety ; becauſe of 
robbers that infeſt thoſe countries through which they are to 
paſs, they have commonly about 1000 camels, and 7 of 
them are under the conduct of one camel- driver; the tta- 
vellers or merchants habit themſelves agreeable ro the coun- 
tries into which they travel; they have a captain that or- 
ders their marches, and decides controverſies if any dif. 
ferences ariſe in the journey. 

CARAVA'NSERA, an inn or houſe of entertainmen 
among the Turks and Perſians. | | 


CARAVA/NSERASKIER, the director, Reward: or in- 


tendant of a caravanſera. | | 
Ca'Rav * [Caravella, Ital.] a light round ſhip with 
CA'RVEL a ſquare poop, rigged like a gally, of 
about 120 tuns burthen. 
CARA'NNA, a hard, brittle, reſinous gum, of an aro- 
matick flavour, brought from the Beft- Indies. 
CA'RAWAYS, a plant. | 
CARBONA'bo, a ſteak broiled on the coals, F. 
Ca'RBUNCLE [of carbunculus, L. of carbo, L. a live 
coal] a precious ſtone of the colour of a burning coal, a 
large — | 
Candoncts [lin Heraldry] ah of the pre- 
cious ſtones, It was repreſented by the ancients 
in an eſcutcheon, as in this annexed, deſigning 
thereby to expreſs the beams or. bays, that iſſue t 
from the center, which is the tranſcendent luſtre of the 


ane, © 

Ca'reUNCLE [with Surgeons] a fiery botch or plague- 
ſore, with a black cruſt or ſcab, which falling oft leaves 
a deep and dangerous ulcer, called alfo Anthrax. _ 

CARBUNCULA'TION [in Herticuliare] the blaſting of 
new ſprouted buds of trees, proceeding either from exceſſive 
cold, or exceſſive heat, IL. „ 

CARBUNCULO's E [carbunculoſus, L.] full of ſores. 

Ca RC AN ET [of Carcan, F.] a chain for the neck. 

Ca'kRcaAsSER [carcaſſe, F. . d. caro caſſa, vita, i. e. 

Ca'RcAss fleſh without life] a dead body. 

Ca RC Ass Ess, a ſort of oval 
form made with ribs of iron, and 
afterwards filled with a can, po- 
ſition of meal powder, ſalt- peter, 
broken gliſs, ſhavings of horn, 
pitch, turpentine, ns linſecd 
oil, and afterwards coated over 
with a pitch cloth, and being prim- 
ed with meal powder and quick match, is fired out of 
a mortar, in * to ſet houſes on fire: there is alſo 
another ſort for ſea ſervice, which is the ſame as a bomb, 


only that it hath 5 holes in it all primed with powder 


and quick match, and being diſcharged out of the mortar 
burns violently out at the holes. See Bomb. 
Ca'RcELAGE [of Carcer, L. ] a priſon] priſon-fees. 
Ca'RCHEDONY [of xagyni oy, Gr.] ſo called becauſe 
firſt brought out of the Indies to Africa. 
CARCHE $1UM [in a Ship] the tunnel on the top of 
a maſt, above the ſail yards, | 
CA'RCHESSUM [with Surgeons] a ſort of bandage, con- 


| liſting of 2 reins that may be equally ſtretched our. 
CARCIUNETHRON Aan e, Gr.) the herb Knot 7 


oraſs, L, | | 2 
CARCINO'MA [xapxre/ua, Gr] the cancer a ſwelling, 
ſo called before it comes to an ulcer : alſo a diſeaſe in the 
horny coat of the eye. | 
CaRp [kaerd, Du. Charta, L.] to play with. 
CARD [Charta, L.] a ſea chart. wth , 
To CARD [Carder, F.] ta tieze wool with cards. 
CARDAMA'NTICA [KaeJauarrixy,Gr.] ſee Na ſturtium, L. 
Cakps [cartes, F.] inſtruments with wire, teeth © 


toze or work woo 


CARDAMI'NE) a plant, a kind of water- creſſes called 
alſo lady s- BY "Sy | Ve FH 
CARDAMO'MUM [xa anon, 9. d. xe Sara, raming 


the head, Gr.] a ſpicy ſeed of a pleaſant hot taſte, brought” + 


« | 


from the Eaft-Indies ; one kind of which is called . 
diy — 5 | 8 5 A | a'KOB 
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| 0/204 m08 T [with y, Brian] che bench | garden 
CA'RDAMUM crelles. „ apr | 155 
Ca ia, Gr.] the heart of the principal 
Dh en ml beg appointed for the Eiculation of 
load... + 2 ET 2 . 
* = aca [with Anat.] the median or liver-vein, Z. 
Cab AA Ve- 2 he herb mother- wort, good 
pocondriacal diſe es, Sc. .. tid 2 | 
W. rer [with Phyſicians] a ſuffocation or ſtuffing of 
the heart by a-Polyp#s or , ſome clotred blood. 
' CarpUVACAL YC [ cardiacus, L. of xagdiaxos, Gr.] per- 
" Ca'xpiack $5 taining to, or good for the heart; 


rdial. 
3 a cordial medicine, that comforts or 


the heart. 
. Ack Line [in Palmiſtry] the line of the heart 
which incircles the mount of the thumb; which is alſo cal- 
led the line of life. i” | 
 Carvi'acus dolor, a pain at the mouth of the ſtomach, 
which is alſo called the Heart-burn, | 

Carpracus plexus [with Anat.] a branch of the par 
vagum or 8th pair of nerves, which about the firſt and 
ſecond rib is ſent from its deſcending trunk, and beſtowed 
upon the heart with its appendage. 

Carvia'loia [xapiiaayia of fi the heart, and 
435 , Gy. pain] a gnawing at the ſtomach, fo that the 
heart being ſtraitened by conſent with that. part, ſome- 
times — * a ſwooning. | 
„Canopus, [xapiiwny©®, Gr.] a pain at the heart or 
ſtomach, the heart-burn. 

CA'/tDINAL [Cardinalis, of cardo, L. a hinge] princi- 
pal, chief. | 3 . 

CaRvDinaAl, a high dignity in the Romifs church, of 
which there are 70 in number. 


CARDINAL Numbers, are ſuch as expreſs the numbers 


of things, as one, teuo, three, &c. 

CARDINAL Points | with Aftrologers] are the firſt, fourth, 
ſeventh and tenth houſes, in a ſcheme or figure of the 
heavens. 


CARDINAL Points [of the Compaſs] are the Eaſt, Weſt, 


North and South; alſo the equinoctial and ſolſtitial points of 
the ecliptick. g 

CARDINAL Points [in Coſmography] are the 4 inter- 
ſetions of the horizon with the meridian and the prime 
vertical circle. 

CArDINAL's Flower [with Florifts] a flower that is 
very red, like a cardinal's robe, a ſort of bell-flower or 
throat- wort. 

CARDINAL @winds, thoſe winds that blow from the 4 
cardinal points of the compaſs. 

CA'RDINAL Fertues [with Moralifts] are Prudence, Tem- 
perance, Fuftice and Fortitude ; fo called by Ethick writers 
from cardo, L. a hinge; becauſe they conſider them as 
hinges, upon which all other virtues. turn. 

a rothaLomar [Cardinalat, F.] the dignity of a 
cardinal. 

CA'RDINAL WINDs, the Eaft, Weſt, North and Soutb. 

CARDINAMENTUM, ſee Ginglymus, 

CARDIOGNOSTICK [xaJtoyvo5inds of xa the heart, 
and »1w7#&, Gr. to know] knowing the heart. 

CARDIACE [xag3iacy, Gr.] a precious ſtone in the ſhape 
of a heart, | | p 

CA Roo, a hinge of a door, L. ? | 

Capo [with Anat.] the ſecond vertebra of the neck, 


ſio termed becauſe the head turns upon it. 


CaRDoo'n [cardon, F. of carduus, L.] a plant which 
ſomething reſembles an artichoke, the leaves of which being 
whited, are eaten as a ſallet. 5 | 
Ca R DOON Thiftle, an herb, the ſtalk of which is 
catable, HET 236 

Ca R Duus [Bot.] the thiſtle or of fullet's-thiſtle, L. 

CaRpuvus Benedictus [i. e. bleſſed or holy thiſtle] a 


plant which bears yellow flowers, ſurrounded with red 


prickles. | | | | 
Cars [cape, Sax.] heed, warineſs, &c. 
To Cars [capian, Sax. ] to take heed, GS. 
CarE'ruUulNEss [caPefulnyYYe, 8ax.] heedfulneſs, 
warineſs, caution ; alſo anxiouſneſs | % 
CAREBAKRIA, a diſtemper, the heavineſs of the head. 
CaRRCTA £ Cola R 85 
CARECTATA ec.) a cart, of a cart load. 
CA'RECTATA  Plumbi [Old Rec.] a pig or maſs of 
lead, weighing 128 ſtone, or 2100 pound. . 
ToCarxt'N «hip [of carina, L. a keel, cariner F.] is to 


it or trim the ſides or bottom, to caulk her ſeams, or to mend 
any fault ſhe has under water; a ſhip is ſaid to be brought. 


1 
as - 


gut wind, L. 
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le baren, when: the gieaiclt part of her lading. being 
en out, the is made io light, 25 by means * 
wer veſſel laid near het, ſhe may be brought down on one 


ſide, to the 3d, 4th or 5th ſtrake, as low as occaſion te- 


quires, and there kept by ballaſt to be calked, trimmed, rc. 
A balf CAR REN, is when they cannot come at the bot- 
tom of the ſhip, and ſo can only careen half of ir, F. 
CAREE/NAGE, à carcening place; alſo the pay fot 
car eening, F. N 
Cap ws [carriere, F.] a courle, a race, a running 
To Cars ss [caveſſer, F.] to make much of, to treat 
bes obligingly ; to court; to footh, to uſe endearing ex- 
preſſions, c. 
CAR ESS Es [careſſes, F.] endearing expreſſious of love 
and friendſhip; extraordinary complements. i 
Ca'rer [i. e. it wanteth], a character in printing or 
writing in this form (A) which denotes there is ſomething 


| inſerted or interlined, which ought to have come in where 


the character is placed. 


CARFAR, a place where 4 ſeveral ſtreets or ways, of | 


ſtreets meet together, particularly the name of the market 
place at Oxford. 
CARFE [Husbandry] ground unbroken or untilled. 
CARGAISO'N, a cargo, F _. oy 
CaRGo, the lading or freight of a ſhip ; alſo an invoice 
of the goods, wherewith a ſhip is laden; alſo the load- 
ing of a horſe of 300 or 400 pounds. | 
CARIBBEE Hands, ſeveral iflands in the Weft- Indies, 
the chief of which are Barbadoes, St. Chriftophers, Nevis, 
Sc. now in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſb, called alſo 


Canibal iſlands, from the ancient inhabitants feeding on 


man's fleſh. 
CA'RICA, a kind of dry fig, a Lenten fig, L. 
CARIicous Tumour [with Surgeons] a ſwelling reſem- 
bling the figure of a fig. Bs, 
CAKk1Es, rottenneſs ; properly in wood that is worm- 
eaten, L. | : 
CaR1Ks [with Swrgeons] a kind of rottenne ſs peculiat 
to a bone, a gangreen or ulcer when the ſubſtance is putrified. 
CARINA, the keel or lo 
along the bottom of the ſhip from head to ſtern, L. 
ARINNA [Anat.] the beginning of the entire vertebyz, or 
turning joints ; the firſt rudiments or embryo of a chick, 
when in the ſhell. + | | | 
Carina [Bor.] the lower Petalum or Icaf of a papilio- 
nacious flower, Nenn 
CARISTIA, ſee Chariftia, | | 
CARI1'NATED [with Botanifts] bending or crooked like 


the keel of a ſhip, carina, L. ſo the leaves of the Aſphodelus 


are ſaid to be. | 
CARK, a quantity of wool, 30 of which make a ſarplar. 
CA'RKANET of cream. F.] ab 
8 n, F.] a bracelet or neck-lace, 
CA'RKING, [of canc, Sax. care] anxious: 
 CA'RKINGNESS, anxious Care. 
CARL [ceopl, Sax.) a churl, a clown. ; 
An old Ca RL R [cither of cerl, C. Brit. or ceonl, Sax a 
churl] an old doting, covetous hunks, a ſurly niggard. 
CA'/RLISHNEss, churliſhneſs, | 
CarLl1'NE Thifile, a plant ſo named by the Emperor 


charles the Great, whoſe wy was preſerve 1 root of 


it from the plague, and is ſaid to have been 
him by an angel. 3 
CA'RLINGS [in a Ship] timbers which lie along fore 
and aft from one beam to another, and bear up the ledges 
on which the planks of the deck are faſtened. * Wl 
Ca'RLING Knees [in a Ship] are timbers going athwart 
the ſhip, from the ſides to the hatch way, Rein, to ſuſ- 
tain the deck on both {des. | 


Ca'/KkMBL, a military order of knighthood, inſtituted 


covered to 
| : 


by the Emperor Henry IV. under the title of our lady of 


Carmel. | 
CA'RMELITES, a certain order of monks founded b 


Almericus, Biſhop of Antioch, at mount Carmel in Syria, 


An. 1122, | | 15 
Ca RMzlus, the God of mount Carmel in Tudea. 
Tacitus makes mention of him, and relates 
CARMENTA/LIA, feaſt days in honour of Carments, 
the mother of Evander. 33 
CaRKMIxk, a red eolour, very vivid, made of the 
eochineal meſtique. 


cines, #. e. ſuch as are efficacious in diſperfing and 
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how his prieſt 
foretold Veſpaſi an that he ſhould be emperor. 
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CAAMTNVATIV RS [carminativa, L. of curmem a verſe; 


fo termed becauſe ſome nders*to phyſick pretended to 
cure windy diſtempers by carmina, verſes, invocations or 
inchantments, tho others derive it from carmino, L. to 
card wool, and cleanſe it] medicines which diſperſe the 
wind. | | 8 : 
Carmo'usAL, a Twrkiſs merchant-ſhip. | 
CA'RNA a Heathen deity, to whom they aſcribed the 
CA'RNEA 6 preſervation of the inward parts of men. 
Carna'por, a Spaniß coin, of which 6 make a Mar- 
veid, and 54 marveids a royal, equal in value to 6 d. 
Engliſh, h 
Ca'rknacer [of caro, L. Fleſh] a maſſacre or great 
ſlaughter, F. 
ARNAGE [with Hunters] that fleſh that is given dogs 
after the chace, F. | bats | 
Ca'RNAL Learnalis, L.] pertaining to the fleſh, fleſhy, 
ſenſual, 
CA'RNALIST, one given to any | 
CA'RNALNESS , [carnalitas, LI] fleſhlineſs, a being 
CARNALITY 8 given to fleſhly luſts. 
Cirna'ſtion [of card, L. fleſn] a fleſh colour, alſo a 
flower of that colour, | 
CARNA'T1ION [among Painters] the naked fleſh; and 
when the bare fleſh is expreſſed to the life, and naturally 
coloured, they ſay, the Carnation is very good. | 
Ca'RNAvaAl | Carnavale, Ital. eicher of carnis inter- 
vallum, LL or carn-a-val, by reaſon that fleſh then is 
plentifully devoured to make amends for the abſtinence en- 
ſuing] a ſeaſon of mirth and rejoicing obſerved with great 
ſolemnity by the Italians and Venetiam, ir commences from 


XIIch day, and holds till Lent feaſts; balls, ' opera's, con- 


"7 


certs of muſick and intrigues, &c, are held in that time. 
CA'RNEL, a ſmall Spanip ſhip, which goes with miſſen 


inftead of main ſails. 

CA'RNEL work [with Ship-wrights] the building of ſhips 
firſt with their timbers, and afterwards bringing on the 
planks, is ſo called in diſtinction to clinch works. 


herb. | 
Ca'RNEvy [in borſes] a diſeaſe by which their mouths 
become fo furred and clammy that they cannot feed. 
To CarNn1FICATE [carnificatum, L.] to quarter, to 
cut in pieces as a hangman. 
. L.] feeding upon or de- 
vouring fleſh. 
CaRno'ss [carnoſus, L.] full of fleſh, fleſhy. 
CaRNo'siTy [carnoſitas, L.] fleſhlineſs ; alſo a piece of 
fleſh growing in and obſtructing any part of the body. 
> pad ss, a, wm [with Botanick writers] fleſhy or 
thick. 
CA RNOUSNEss fleſhineſs, fulneſs of fleſh.. 
CAR NOV“ E [with Gunners] the baſe ring about the 
breech of a gun. 3 
CA'RNULENT [carnulentus, L.] flcſhy, full of fleſh. 
CA Ro [with Anat.] the fleſh of animals, which they 
define to be a ſimi lar, fibrous, bloody, ſoft and thick part, 
which together with the bones is the main prop of the body. 
CaRo muſculoſa quadrata [Anat. the muſcle more 
commonly called Palmaris brevis, 
_ Ca'ro [with Bot.] the ſubſtance under the pill or rind 
of trees; the pulp, or ſoft ſubſtance contained within any 
plant or its fruit; as the pulp of Caſſia, Tamarinds, Prunet, &c. 
CA/RoB, a ſmall weight the 24th part of a grain. 
CARo8 bean, a ſort of fruit whoſe taſte is like that of 
cheſnuts, | 
Ca'RoL [Carolle, or of ceoPl or capl, ruſtick, 9. d. a 


rural ſong ; or, as others will have, of zag joy] a ſort 
of hymn, or ſong ſung at Chriſtmas in honour of the birth 


of our bleſſed Saviour, 
To Carol, to ſing Carols. | 1 
CAROLA [old Rec.] a little pew or cloſet. 


CA ROL1 [Surgery] venereal excreſcencies in the private 


CAROL1'NEs, the 4 books compoſed by the order of 
Charlemaign to refute the 2d council of Nice. 5 
Ca'ROLINA Hat, a fort of felt or cloth hat. 


© CAROLINE [of Naples] a coin equal to a Julio. 


CAROLUS, a broad piece of gold made. by king 
Charles I. for 20 ſhillings ; but is worth 23 ſhillings in pro- 
portion to guineas at 21 5, 3 FL 
oF ROS [xa.e@, Gr.] a lethargy or deep ſleep, in which 
the 

b 5 or hearing: this diſtemper is 
wirhout a fever, being in degree greater than a letliargy, 


CA'RNEOL, a fort of precious ſtone ; alſo a kind of 


Wyo from country to town, Ec. 


perſon affected, being pulled, pinched, or called, ſcarce 
* diſcovers any ſign of feelin | 
fion of ſome 


 folemn riding on horſe-back of great perſonages, richly + 


e when they are 
rſon to ſleep. - Fi bort, 


CaRp Stone. a ſtone of a triangular form, found in the 
late of a carp. aa 
To Cary [carpere, 
to find fault with, 
Cale ENTER [carpentier, F.] an artifi 
wood, a builder of houics, &c. | ; 
Ca'krENIiRY [tharpenterie, F. prob, of carpentum, L. 
carved work the trade or art of a carpenter. 
CARPE'/NTUM, a chartot,' a coach or waggon, T. 
CARPENTUM [with Aftrol.] the throne or feat of a 


to cenſure or blame : to cavil, 


or worker in 


net, when ſet in a place where it has moſt * L. 


CakPPF lo [of dee, 
called Cubebs. 

CAR HOS [xa;2&, Gr.] the herb fœnugreek. 

Ca'kyET [carpetta, Iral warper, Du. a covering for 
a table. | | 

Ca RPMEALS, a kind of coarſe cloth 

RPI'NEOUS carpineus, L. made of horn- beam. 
Ax{PINUsS (wich Bot.] hedge beech or horn beam, a 
kind of dak, plane-tree or maple, L. | 

CARPOBA'LOAMUM xarrrptzonuny, Gr.] the fruit of 
Balm or Balſam tee, very much like that of the turpentine, 
in ſhape, ſize and colour. 

CARPOCRA'TIANS [fo called of Carpocrates their ring- 
leader, A. D. 120. a ſect ot Hereticks, who owned one 
ſole principle and father of all things ; held that the world 
Was — by angels, they denied the divinity of Chriſt, 
but owned him a man poſſe ſſed with uncommon gifts, which 
ſer him above other creatures taught a community of wo- 
men; and that the ſoul could not be purified till it had 
committed all kinds of abo minations. 

CARPOPHY'LLON [Kaegroqymey, Gr ] a kind of laurel, L. 

CareoPHO'ROUS [Kagropop®:, Gr. fruit-bearing. 

Ca'reus [with Anat.] the wriſt conſiſting of 8 bones, 
with which the cubit or elbow is joined to the hand, L. 

Ca'rpy [Carpinus, L.] the horn beam tree. 

Ca'/RRACK 7 [carracco, carvico, Ital.] a vaſt large ſhip, a 

CARRICK ſhip of burthen, 

CARRAT, carrect, ſee Carat. | 

CaRREE'R [Carriere, F.] a riding or driving a chariot, 
Ec. full ſpeed. 

CA'RBEL [old Rec.] a cloſet or pew ina monaſtery. 

CARRE'TTA 

CARRE'CTA 

Ca'/RRIAGE [chariage, F.] a vehicle for carrying of 
goods and merchandizes ; alſo a kind of covered waggon. 

CARRIAGE, Mien, Behaviour. Ane TT THAT 

CARRIAGE [of a Cannon] a ſort of a long narrow cart 
for marching of cannon. | | 

Block Ca'RRIAGEs [with Gmwunners] a ſort of ftrong 
carts for carrying mortars, anc their beds from one place to 
another, | | 

Truck CA'RRIAGES [with Gunners] are 2 ſhort planks of 


Gr, a beam] a 


ind of plant 


4 [old Law] a cart or waggon load. 


wood, borne by 2 axle-trees, having 4 wooden trucks or 


wheels about a foot and a half, or 2 foot diameter for car- 
rying mortars or guns upon a battery, where their own car- 
riages can't go. 
ARRIAGE [in Husbandry] a furrow cut for the con- 
veyance of water, to overflow ground. | ä 
CA! RRIER [ in the Manage] a place incloſed with a bar- 
rier, wherein they run the ring. RY 
CARRIER [in Falconry] a flight or tour of the bird 120 
yards ; if it mount more, ir is called a double carrier. 
CARRIER [carriere, F.] one who conducts or drives 


A'RRION [cavrona, Ital. charonge, F.] the ftinking 
fleſh or carcaſs of a dead beaſt. | 
CAaRROO'N, a rent received for the privilege of driving 
a car or cart in the city of London. vr be 
CaRRO'UsSBL, a magnificent feſtival, made upon ocea-” 
lick rejoycing, conſiſting of a cavalcade or - 


xXx 
myed, contſes'of "chariots and horſes, public” neus, 


1 


games, Se. L. _ 3 
To CARRY chaviev, F. 2 W . 22 
= CA FAR — Falconers| is ſaid of a hawk that flies 
> — [with Hunteri] a hare when ſhe runs on rot- 
ten ground, or on froſt, and it fticks to her feet, they lay 
7e Ca KRV 4 Bone [Sea Term] is ſaid of a ſhip, when 
the makes the water foam before her, 

To CARRY well [with Horſemen] is a term uſed of a 
horſe, whoſe heck is raiſed or arched, and who holds his 
head high, without conſtraint, firm and well placed. 

To CARRY low [with Horſemen is a term uſed of a 
horſe, that has naturally a ſoft, ill ſnaped neck, and low- 
ers his head too much. | 

Carr [carrus, — F. chad, Sax. ] a conveni- 

of carriage well known. | 
E r E RS, Officers of the king's houſhold, who 
when the court travels 3 to provide carts, wag- 
Ec. for carrying the king's age. 
in BLA 80 = a blank 6-4 fel dom uſed but in 
this phraſe, to ſend one a carte blanche, ſigned to fill up 
with what conditions he pleaſes. | 

CARTEL |chavtello, Ital. chartel, F. of chartula, L.] a 
challenge to a duel, a letter of defiance; alſo an 
ment 3 8 

tion of priſoncrs. 
—_ ATR“ A. N, of or pertaining to Carte ſius, a modern 
famous French philoſopher, who oppoſed Arifotle. 

CAR TRAMOUS [with Bor.] wild or baſtard-ſaffron, 
 CaRTHU/*1AN:, an order of monks founded by Bruno, 
f canon of Rheims, A. D. 1100. ; | 

Ca/kKTILAGE [by Anat.] is defined to be a ſimilar, white 

art of an animal body, which is harder and drier than a 
— but ſofter than a bone, the uſe of it us to render 
the articulation or jointing of the bones more eaſie, and 
defends ſeveral parts from outward injuries. 

CAKrTILAGINUu' E & [cartilagineſus, L.] of, — 

CARTILA'GiNOUS c to; allo full of; alſo like griſties. 

CarTilLaco enſiformis [with Anat.] the tip or extre- 
mity of the Sternum, L. 

Ca'RTILAGO innominata | Anat.] the ſecond cartilage 
of the Larynx, L. 

CARTILAGO ſcutiformis [ Anat.) a cartilage, the pro- 
minences of which are diſcernible outwardly in the throat ; 
and take their name from their reſemblance to an helmet. 

CA'RTON 2 [in Painting] a deſign made on ſtrong pa- 

CaRToOO'N per, to be afterwards calked through ; 
and transferred on the freſh 12 of a wall to be painted 
in freſco , a paticm for working in tapeſtry, Moſaick, &c. 
the Cartoons of Raphael Urban at Hampton Court, are ſaid to 
be for tapeſtry, but uncoloured, 

CarToo'st N [Cartouche, Fr.] the charge or load of 

CaRTou'cH a fire-arm, wrapped up in a thick pa- 
per, &c. to be conyeycd into the piece the more readily. 

CARTOU'SE c | Cartoccro, Ital.] an ornament in Archi- 

CARTOUCH tecture, Sculpture, &c, repreſenting a 


ſcroll of paper; it is moſt commonly a flat member with 


wavings, on which is ſome inſcription or device, cypher, or- 
nament of armory. Ee, 

CarTou'zEs [with Arch.] much the fame as modilions, 
except that theſe are ſet under the corniſh in wainſcotting, 
and thoſe under the corniſh at the eaves of a houſe, they 
are ſometimes called Dentiles or teeth. 8 

CA'RTULARIES, papers wherein the contracts, ſales, 
exchanges, privileges, immunities, exemptions and other 
acts that belong to the churches and monaſteries are col - 
lected and preſcrved. | 

Caru'ca [old Law] a plough. 

Carkvca's 5 in Horticulture] the ploughing of land. 

Ca RACE [In Lau a certain tax Faid on a Carve 
of land; alſo an exemption from that tribute. 

CARUCA'TE [of carue, Fr. a plough] a plough land, or 
as much land as may be x dark | in ayear bo one plough; 
alſo 4 carr load. | 

CARUCATA'R1UsS [old Law] one who held lands by 
carve or plough tenure. - | 

CARRY E g [old Law) carve land, the ſame with Ca- 

Cakve 8 rucata. | 6: 

CaRUca'TtaA hum [old Law) a team of oxen for plough- 

gor drawing. 

o Ca RVR [of ceoh an, Sak. or 
cut up, to divide fowls or other meat into portions. 
Jo Carve [of ceonyan, Sax, Sc.] to cut wood or 
tone into forms of animals, flowers. - + 
"I" N 2 | ; » . FR. 
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_—_— 
at war for the exchange and re- 


kerven, Teut.] to 


a . 


eas [of caifſe, Fr. a chef] the ſtock of money which | 


4 4 


3 TCT e 
'Ca/xv £R, a cutter br divider of food ;*4 maket als of 
figures in wood, in ſtone, Sc. Mi Shut - 
» Ca/xvisr [with Balcomers] a hawk in the begirinitly of | 
the year; ſo termed from its being carried on the fi. 
Ca RUN 8. [carmavla, L.] à little piece of) fleſki ; it 
is either preternaturalz as thoſe ſmall excreſcencies iti the 


urinary paſſages in venereal caſes; or natural, as the 


CaRU'NCULX" les OT] caruncles of 
the eye, certain g es or kernels placed at each cornet 
of the eye; which { e moiſture for moiſtening it; the 


ſame with tears. They are allo called carwncale. oculi, 
Ca'RUNCUL = myntiformes { Anas.) a wrinkling of the 


orifice of the vagina or paſſage of the womb. 


CARUNCUL # papillares | Anat.] ten ſmall bodies or lit- 
tle protuberances on the inſide of the Pelvis of the kidneys; 
oe the extremities of the tubes, which bring the 
Serum from the glands in the exterior parts to the Pelvis. 
CARUS N Lade, er.] a fleep, inwhich, if the perſon 
Ca'kos affected be pulled, pinched, aud calſed, he 
ſcarce ſhews any fign either of feeling or hearing 
CARYA'TIDES [g. d. women of Carya in Peloponneſus, 
who being taken captive by the Greeks, after all the male 
inhabitants had been put to the ſword, and the city burnt; 
were carried in triumph, for having treacherouſly joined 
with the Perſians againſt their own country] in architecture 
they are an order of pillars ſhaped' like the bodies of wo- 
men with their atins cut off, clothed in a robe reaching 
down to their feet, and ſet to ſupport the eritablature. 
CArYOCcAsTUNUM [with Apothecaries] an clectuary ſo 
denominated from its ingredients, viz. Cloves and Coftos, 
which is chiefly uſed for the gout and pains in the limbs. 
CARYOPHILLA'TA {with Bot. the herb Avens, L. 
Ca'sYO'PHILLE'Us, fs, a pink flower, J. Ter 
CARYOPHI'LLUM [with Floriſts) the clove gili- flower, L. 
CARYOPHILLUM, aromaticum, the clove. an Indian 
ſpice, L. 
Ciky?PTIs [Bot.] a kind of ſpurge. Y 5 NOR 
Ca” CABEL, the pummel or hindermoſt round knob at 
the breech of a great gun, called the Caſcabel Deck. | 
CAsSCA'DE, a fall of waters from a rock into a lowet 
plice, or an art ficial water-fall ſuch as is made in gardens. 
Ca:cAaNE: [in Fortification| cavities in form of wells, 
made in the #erreplein, hard by the rampart, whence a 
gallery dug under ground is conveyed to give air to the 
mine of an encmy, 11 
Cas E (cauſa, L Cas, F.] thing, matter, queſtion. 
Cas E [Caſſe, F. capſa, L] a little box, or covering of 
any thing. 
Cask, a houſe where thieves, pick- pockets, whores, 
houſe-breakers, highway-men, and all the looſe, idle fu- 
racious crew meet and drink, fing, dance, and revel. 
CAs E-HA'RDENED, obdurate, hardened in piety. 
CAsE-HARDENING,a method of making the outſide of 
iron hard by a particular method of putting it into a caſe 


. of loam, mixt with dried hoofs, falt, vinegar, &. and 


heating it red hot in the forge, and afterwards quenching 
it in water. | | 
CASE-HA'RDEN EDNESsS, obduracy, impudence, Ec. 
Cas E of glaſs [of Normandy] conſiſting of 120 foot. 
Cask of conſcience, a queſtion or ſcruple about ſome 
matter of religion, which the perſon that is diſſatisfied, is 
deſirous to have reſolved. | | 
Cas Es reſerved |with Romani ſts] fins of conſequence, 
the abſolution of which are reſerved by the ſuperiors or their 
vicars 
Cas Es [in Gram. ] are the accidents of a Nown, that 
ſhew how it varies in declining. They are ſix in number, 
viz. the Nominative, Genitive, Dative, Accuſative, Vocative, 
and Ablative, which ſee in their proper places alphabetically. 
Ca'sx Shot, ſmall bullets, nails, pieces of lead, iron, 
Sc. put into caſes to be ſhor off out of murdering pieces. 
Ca'sEMATE {in Fortification] a kind of vault of ma- 
ſon's-work, in that part of the flank of a baſtion next the 
curtain, ſerving for a battery, to. defend the face of the 
oppoſite baſtion, and the moar or ditch. | 


A'SEMATE, is alſo a well with ſeveral ſubterraneous 


branches, dug in the paſſage of a baſtion, till the miner is 
heard at work, and air given to the mine; 


Ca'sEMENT [caſamento, Ital.] a part of a window 

that opens upon hinges to let in air. 5 
Ca'sERNS 4 [caſernes, F.] little rooms, apartments or 
'CA'ZERNS'Y lodgments erected between the ram- 

parts and houſes of fortified towns, or on the ram 


| parts 
themſelves, to ſerve as lodgings for: the ſoldiers of the gar- 


riſon, to caſe the garri 


ant; 


Ed 


*4 werchane, Sc. has in his cuſtody, or at his diſpoſal to 


trade with. | | Bon | 
1 [caiſfer, F.] a caſh-keeper of a merchant or 


TO CasURR (car, F. raſſare, L.] to disband or 

1 ſoldiets; to turn out of , place or em- 
oyment. us 

F A'sH00, the juice or gum of an Baſt Indian tree. 

Cas x [caſis, L. caſque, F.] an helmet. 

Cas xk [cadus, L. caſque, F.] a barrel or veſſel for con- 
taining of liquor. | 

Cask ET [caſette, F.] a little cabinet or cheſt. 

BR EAST CAsKERET is [in a Ship] the longeſt of the 
caskets, in the middle of the yard juſt between the ties. 

Cas R [in Heraldry] ſignifies at: helmet, Fr, 

To Cass ATE N [caſſatum, L.] to render void, to abro- 

To Cass gate, to diſannul. | | 

CassA'TION, a making null or void, F.of E. 

CassAa'TUM 7 [old Law] a houſe with land belonging 

CassA'TA to it, ſufficient to maintain one family. 

Cass AVE, an American root, of which, though the 
juice is rank poiſon, yet the ſubſtance being dried, is the 
common bread of the natives. 

Ca'ssAWARE, a very large bird with feathers, like 
the hairs of a camel. | 3 

Cas:-wEED [with Botanifts] a kind of herb. 

Cass KROCLE, a 3 ſtew - pan, L. 

CassEROLE [| Cookery] a loaf ſtuffed with a farce 
chickens or pullets, nd dreſſed in a ftew-paw, F. 

Ca'ss1A Fiftula, Caſſia in the cane, a reed of a purg- 
ing quality, L. | 

CassIA Lignea, the ſweet wood of a tree much like 
cinnamon, L. 

Ca'ssI1bony [with Botaniſti] a plant called Caſt-me- 
down and Levander, Fr. 

CAs$SIA'Go, the herb plantane, L. 

Cass 'N E, a farm-houſe, where a number of ſoldiers 
have poſted themſelves, in order to make a ſtand againſt 
the approaches of an enemy. Y 

CAsSSIOPE1'A, Sopbocles a writer of tragedies ſays in 
Andromeda, that Caſſiopeia vied in beauty with the Nereids, 
and on that account fell into a calamity : for Neptune 
ſending a whale, laid the land waſte; for which reaſon 
Caſſiopeia is juſtly placed before Cetus the whale, and 
ſhe is pictured fitting on a ſeat or chair. 

Cass E, a chief governour or ſoveraign lord of a 
particular diſtrict or country in ſome parts of America. 

Ca'ssock [caſaque, F. prob. of 
J. d. a long veſtment to be worn in caſa within doors, 
or of caſula, L. of ID), Heb. he covered] a certain ſort 
of gown commonly worn by clergymen. 


ASSONA'DE & cask ſugar, ſugar put up into casks, 


Cas TON ADE or cheſts after the firſt purification, 

Cassu'TaA [Botany] the weed dodder, L. 

To Cas [prob. of kaſter, Dan.] to fling or throw; 
alſo to think or contrive, as to caft in mind. 

A CasrT, a throw, a 

A Cas r [Falconry] a couple or ſet of hawks. 

To CAs T 4a Point in Traverſe [in Navigation] is to prick 


down on a chart any point of the compaſs any land bears 


from you, or to find what way the ſhip has made, or on 


what point the ſhip bears at any inſtant. 


CasT of the Country [with Miners] the colour of the 
carth. | | 

To CAST a hawk to the Perch ¶ Fal.] to put her upon it. 

CasTA'NEA, a cheſhut-tree or fruit, L. 


CASTANE'Ts [caftagnettes, Fr.] a ſort of ſnappers which 


dancers of ſarabands tie about their fingers to keep time 
with when they dance. | 
CASTELLAI'N [chatellain, Fr.] a conſtable or keeper 
of a caſtle. | | | 
CASTE'LLAMENT [Confe#.] a march-pane caſtle. 
- CASTE'LLAN [in the Weſt Indies] a piece of money in 
value ſomething more than a ducat. 
_ CasTELLANy [chatellenie, F.] the manour appertain- 
ing to a caſtle, the extent of its land and juriſdiction, 
— Ca'sTELLATED , incloſed within a building of ftone, 
Ec. as a fountain conduit or ciſtern caſtellated. | 
CASTELLA'T10 [Law Term] the building of a caftle 
without the leave of the king. 8 | | 
_ CASTELLO'RUM Operatio [Old Rec.] ſervice of work and 


labour, to be done by inferior tenants for the repair or buil- 


ding of caſtles. 


ASTLE A an impoſition or tax laid upon ſuch as 
dwell within a certain compaſs of 
any caſtle towards the maintaining of thoſe who watch and 


CasTL® Guard 


2 


caſa, L. an honſe, 


ward in the ſame; alſo the circuit itſelf inhabited by ſuch 
as are ſubject to this ſervice, M nr 
Cas RR {of caſtrum a camp, or cdſtellum, L. a camp 
or caſtle] ſet at the end of a name of place, intimates there 
had in that place been a camp, caſtle, &e. of the Roman, 
CasTTrlex [caftifices, L.] making chaſte. 
Cx'sT1GABLE raſtigabilis, L.] worthy to be chaſtized. 
To Ca'sTIGATE (caſticatum. L.] to chaſtiſe. 
Cas rTIGA“T Io, chaſtiſement, I. x7 
CAsSTIiGA'TORyY, of or pertaining to chaſtiſement, of 3 
chaſtening quality, | 
Ca'sTING of Drapery [in Painting | ſignifies a free, eaſy, 
negligent way of cloathing any . T 
 CasTING of Timber Work [with Builders] is when a 
houſe being plaiſter'd all over on the outſide with mortar, 
it is ſtruck wet by a ruler, with a corner of a trowel, Er. 
to make it look like joints of free ſtone. | 
CasTiNG [in Foundery] is the running of melted metal 


into a mould prepared for that purpoſe. 


 CasTinG [in Falcon] is any thing given an hawk to 
purge and cleanſe his gorge. 
ASTING [with Foyners] wood is ſaid to caſt or warp 
when it ſhoots or ſhrinks by moiſture, air, ſun, &c. 
Ca'sTLE [caftellum, L. chateau, F.] a ſtrong place fortified 
by nature or art, or both, to keep the people in awe againſt 
an enemy. 
To Cas TI k, a term uſed at Cheſs-play. 
Prow CASTLE [in a Ship] is the riſe or elevation of 
the Prow over the uppermoſt deck towards the mizzen. 
Stern CASTLE [in a Ship) the whole elevation that reigns 
on the ſtern over the laſt deck, where the officers cabins and 


places of aſſembly are. 


. Ca'sTLiNG, the young of any beaſt brought forth un- 
| ( 


timely, 


Ca'sTOR and Pollux [according to the Poets] were the 
offspring of Pupiter and Leda, queen of Tyndarus, king of 
Oebalia, in the manner following. Fupiter having nad an 
intimate familiarity with Leda, ſhe brought forth two large 
eggs, of that which was of Fupiter came Pollux and Helena 
and from that which was of Tindarut proceeded Caſtor and 
Clytemnefira, | | 

The two brothers, Ca ſtor and Pollux, had ſuch an entire 
love one for the other, that they always perform'd their un- 
dertakings together, and were, as it were, inſeparable ; tho' 
Pollux — was immortal by the privilege of his birth, as 
3 from Fupiter : but Pollux having ſo intire a love 
or his brother Caſtor, he prevailed upon Jupiter to admit 
him into the number of his ſons. And Frpiter made Caftor 
partaker of immortality with Pollux, ſo that they were both 
to live ſucceſhvely one after another, till the time that they 
were both tranſlated to the ſigns of the Zodiack, where 
they repreſent the conſtellation call'd Gemini. | 

ut they did not attain this honour before they had me- 
rited it by many glorious actions; for Theſeus having carried 
away their ſiſter He/ena, they forced him to reſtore her, and 
clear'd the coaſt of all the pirates that infeſted the ſea : 
and for this reaſon they were accounted and adored 
the deities of the ſea ; and the Heathens ſacrificed unto them 
white lambs. 

The Romans imagining that they received aſſiſtance from 
them in the battle againſt the Latins, near the lake Regillus, 
therefore built them a ſtately temple ; and commonly ſwore 
by their names. The oath that women ſwore was ZEcaftor 
i. e. /Edes Caſtoris, the temple of Caſtor; and the mens oath 
was ZEdepol, i. e. Ædes Pollucis, the temple of Pollux. 

The Locrenſes affirm'd, that they ſaw them leading their 
army againſt the Crotonians, riding upon white horſes, with 
caps on their heads, and lances in their hands: and from 


this they are thus repreſented in painting and ſculpture. 


Homer relates, that Caſtor and Pollux were companions with 
Faſon, in fetching back the golden fleece, in which expes 
dition they ſhew* | 
that being overtaken by a violent tempeſt in the voyage, 
they ſaw two flames of fire lighting on the heads of Cafe 
and Pollux, which proved to be happy omens or fore-tokens 
of their ſafety. And hence came the ancient cuſtom of ma- 
riners, that when meteors, or the dry exhalations of the 
earth, being inflamed in the air, appeared about their ſhips 


in a ſtorm, they call'd them Caſtor and Pollux when two 


fires or lights appear; and Helena, when but one: and 
when there are two fires.appear at ſea together, they pro- 
ofticate and expe& ſafety, and an enſuing calm; but if 
ut one, they prepare themſelves for the Extremity of 3 
violent ſtorm ; ſuppoſing Helena as dangerous to as * 
ſhe was to Troy. - NS: 
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Casrorya wild beaſt, a beaver ; alſo a fine hat made 


of the furt of a beaver, L. 


Cas roR lin Aſtronomy] a fixed ſtar of the ſecond mag- 


nirude in Gemini. 74 | 
/z nuUM [in Pharmacy] a medicine made of the 
11 ene a the little bags that are next the beaver's 
in; in convulſions. N | 
Ons en tat, a pitching of tents, or the art of 


encamping an army, 


L. | 
Cacrra/ncGuUla [with Botanifts] the herb brown-wort 
-betony, L. 
* Ce $ LAT [Caftratum, L. ] to geld or cut out the 
ſtones of an animal ; alſo to take away part of an author's 


work. | 120 9 
| rox Iding, a taking away the teſticles 
3 ty n 2 bom an author's 


of a living creature ; alſo 
work. K | 

Ca'srRATURE [Caftratura, L.] a caſtration or gelding, 

Ca'srR EL „ [with Falconers] a kind of hawk, which in 

KA'STREL * does very much reſemble a Lanner; 
but as to ſize is like the Hobby. 
Growſe, a Fowl common 54 north of England, and elſe- 
where. | | 

CasTRE'NSIAN [caftrenſis, L.] belonging to a * 

Cas u conſimili [in Law] a writ of entr ted where 
a tetiant in courteſy, or tenant for term of lite, or for the 
life of another, alienates or makes over land in fee, or in 
tail, or for the term of another's life, L. 

Ca'su matrimonii prælocuti [in Law] a writ which lies 
againſt a man for refuſing in reaſonable time to marry a 
woman, who hath given him lands upon that condition. 

Ca'su proviſo, a writ of entry given by the ſtatute of 
Glocefter, in caſe where a tenant in dower aliens in fee, or 
for term of life, or in tail, and lies for him in reverſion 

ainſt the alien, L. 

Ca'sVAL [caſualis, L.] happening by chance, accidental. 

Ca'sVUALNEss: [of caſualis, L.] accidentalneſs. 

Ca'sUAaLTy [of caſus, or caſualis, L.] an unforeſeen ac- 
cident, that falls out merely by chance, | 

Ca'SUALTY [with Tinners] a ſtrong matter, which is ſe- 

atcd from tin ore by waſhing. | 

Ca'suisT [caſuifle, F.] one skill'd in reſolving caſes of 
conſcience, 3 

CasU1'STICAL, of or pertaining to a Caſuiſt, &#c, 

Cas uRR [caſura, L.] a falling. 

Car [catus, L. chat, F. katz, 
ture that kills mice. 

Gib Car, a boar cat. 


CAT-HEAD [in a Ship] a piece of timber with ſhivers 


at one end, with a rope and iron hook, to trice up the an- 


chor from the hawſe to the top of the fore-caſtle. | 


CAT-MINT [with Botanifts] a plant which cats much de- 
light to cat. | | 


Cars-roor [with Botanifts] an herb, otherwiſe called 
Alehoof. | | | 
CAT-PEAR, a pear in ſhape like a hen's egg, which ri- 
pens in October. | 3 
 Cars-TaiL [with Botanifts] a fort of long, round ſub- 
ſtance, which in winter-time grows upon nut-trecs, pine- 
trees, &c. alſo a kind of reed, which bears a ſpike like the 
tail of a cat; which ſome call reed mice, | 
Cars, naturaliſts have made this obſervation, that cats 
ſce beſt as the ſun approaches, and that then the eye-ſight 
decays as it goes down in the evening. With the ancient 
Egyptians, a cat was the hieroglyphick of the moon; and 
on that account cats were ſo hi bly honoured among them, 
as to receive their ſacrifices and devotions, and had ftately 
temples erected in their honour, 
ATABA'PTIST [of xara againſt, and Ban)is15 a bap- 
tiſt, or.] one averſe from, or that refuſes baptiſm. | 
CATAB1BA'Z o [in Aftronomy] i. e. deſcendi 
node or dragon s- tail, fo call'd, bu 
ly ona the dragon's tail. 
A 


the ſouth- 
uſe it goes down exact- 


TACATHA'RTICKS [of ar and xadagrina, Gr.] 


medicines which purge downwards. 


CATACAU'STICK [of ard and xay5ize, Gr.] cauſticks 


by reflection. 


CaTacav'sTiCk Curve [in Catoptricks) a curve or crook- . 


ed line, which is formed b joining. the points of concourſe 
of ſeveral refleed rays. * a : 


Cata'curns1s [in Rhetorick]'a 
ot. a proper word, the orator takes one that is near it; as 
when one that kills the king is called a Parricide, which 
properly fignifies one that ki 
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 Caracurt'sTiCaL e de Gr.] abuſive. | 

CaTa'cLina [in A] the rib, otherwiſe called 
ſubclavian. mY Fr A | 
CA'TACLYSM [xaTaxavoudc, Gr.] a deluge, an inunda- 
tion or o ing with water. | 


Ca“ TAcouss [of xare and nopde, 5 hollow or receſs ; 
or of xgraxouuo ua, Gt, to cauſe ſleep] certain Grottoes 
about three leagues from Rome, where the primitive chri- 
ſtians are ſaid to haye hid themſelves in time of perſecution ; 
and there alſo to have buried the martyrs; and on that ac- 
count they are now viſited out of a principle of devotion. 
CAaTAC 2 (of card and & uu Of Axen, Gr. 
to hear] a ſcience which treats of reflected ſounds, or that 


CaTADIo'eTRICAL Teleſcope [with Aftrovomets] is the 
ſame as a reflecting teleſcope. | | 

Ca'tapromE [catadromws, L. of r p-, Gr.] a 
tilt or place where horſes run for prizes ; alſo an engine like 
a crane, anciently uſed by builders in raiſing or letting down 
any great weight. | 5. 

CATADuUPts [card daa, Gr.] places where the waters 
of a river fall with a great noiſe. | 
Car AMA [with Surgeons] the breaking of bones, or a 
ſeparation of continuity of the hard' parts of the body, 
which is performed by means of ſome hard inſtrument. 
| CATAGMA'TICKS [xaT&xuarind, Gr.] remedies proper 
for the conſolidating and a broken bones. 

SS TAGRAPH [xarapapy, Gr.] the firſt draught of a 

icture. 
: CaTALE'cTICk Perſe, a Greek or Latin verſe, wanting 
one ſyllable. 

CATALE'PS1S [xaraauihis, Or.] comprehenſion, 

CaTtaLeesis [with Phyſicians] a diſeaſe very much 
like an apoplexy, by means of which, all the animal func- 
tions are aboliſhed ; but yet ſo, that the faculty of breath- 
ing remains, and the patient returns to the ſame habit of 
body that he had before he was ſeized with the diftemper,Gr. 

ATA'/LDa [in Law] chattels. 

CAaTA'LL1s captis nomine di ſtrictionis, a writ lying far 
rent due in a borough or houſe, and warrants a man to 
take the gates, doors or windows by way of diſtreſs, L. L. T. 

CATA'RRH [ Catarrbus, L. of Xara pps ©- of upp, 
Gy. to flow down] a ſtux or defluxion of a ſharp, ſerous 


humour from the glands about the head and throar, upon 


the parts adjacent. 8 
CATARKH of the Spinal Marrow, a falling out of the 
marrow of the back bone, happening when certain lym- 
phatick veſſels are broken, which ſurround that bone. 
| Cara'kknus Suffecatorius, a ſuftocating rheum, ſeated 
in the Larynx and Eprelottis, which it — — ſo that 
the glandules about the throat are ſwelled, whereupon a 
difficulty of breathing enſues, and danger of being ftifled. 
CATASA'RCA [xaraoderd, Gr.] a kind of dropſy, the 
ſame as Anaſarca, | | 


CATASCHA'SMOS [of xaTa and oxaGo, Gr. to ſarify] 
a ſcarification. 

CataATA'sIs [in Anatomy] an extenſion or ſtretching 
out of an animal body towards the lower parts. | 

CaTA'STAs1s [x&r&5aos, Gr.] the third part of the 
ancient Drama; being that wherein the intrigue' or action 
ſet on foot in the Epitaſis is ſupported, carried on and ri- 
pened till it be ripe for the unravelling in the cataſtrophe. 

CaTa'sTAs1s [in a Phyſical Senſe] is applied by Galen to 
the ſeaſons of the year, the diſpoſition of the body or of 
time; but according to Hippocrates is the conſtitution or 
ſtare of any thing ; or is an extenſion or ſtretching out of 
an animal body towards the lower parts. 

CATA'STEMA [xaT&Syuc, Gr. ] ſtate or condition, eſpe- 
cially of the air. 

CA“TASTROF HER [x&ra5ppy of xararr pour, Gr.] the 
change or revolution of a dramatick poem, or the turn 
which unravels the 1 and terminates the picce ; th& 
end or iſſue of a buſineſs, the fatal or tragical concluſion 
of any action; or y! a man's life, | REN 

CaTaTYPO's1s [xaT&rvrwo1s, Gr.) a figure in Rhetorick, 
when one thing is done by the example of ariother, L. 

Ca'TAconum [in ancient Architecture] a term uſed 
when the chapiter of a pillar is not of height proportiona- 
ble to its breadth. | a | 

To Ca / ToH [prob. of cane, L. or of ketſen, Out. to 


purſue cloſely] to lay hold of, to ſnatch ; to overtake; t6 


ſurprize or come upon unawares. 


A Care [prob. of captio, L. a prize or booty; alfs 
a ſhort and witty ſong. 2 1 1 
A CaTcu, afort of ſwift filing ſea vellel, leſſer than 
builc that i will ride ic / es wh 
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Carcn-FLy, 4 flower, the ftalks of which are to clam- _ Canna RATIO Ss [rdSdprine of dag, Or to purer 


my, that are frequently a trap for flies, : | 
. 3 HOLD [with Wreftlers] a running and 


catching one another. 


Caren Land [in Norfolk] ſome ground fo called, be 


cauſe it is not known to what pariſh it belongs; and that 


miniſter that firſt gets the tithes of it, enjoys it for that 


Jen 3 

 Cartcu-Poll, a ſerjeant or bailiff. 
Carcuxs [in a chock] thoſe parts that hold by hooking 

and catching hold of. Thi g 
CATEZCHETIc AT, pertaining to catechiſing. 

CarECHETTICATL LV [of catechiſme, F. of catechiſmus, 

L. of varyyop3;, Or.] by way of queſtion and anſwer, Oc. 
Ca'TECHISM [xarygiopds Of xarixitu, Gr.] a ſhort 

ſyſtem of inſtrutions of what is to be believed and practiſed 


in religion. 


” 


Cartrcnui'sT [xatyyishs, Gr.] one who catechiſes or in- 
ſtructs in the Catechiſm. 


To Ca / TRKCHISER [nary of zar and M, tu echo 
or ſound to the ſound of another] to inſtruct youth in the 
fundamental articles of faith. 

Ca'TECHVU, a juice pieſſed out of ſeveral Eaft-Indran 
fruits of an aſtringent quality; called alſo Terra Faponica. 

CATECHU'MENS ee Gr.] in the ancient 
chriſtian church were eus and Gentilet, who were inſtruct- 
ed and prepared to receive the ordinance of baptiſm. 
Theſe perſons were inſtructed by perſons appointed by the 
church for that ſervice ; and alſo a particular place in it cal- 
led the place of the Catechumens, ben theſe had been in- 
ſtructed ſome time, they were admitted to hear ſermons, 
and then were called Audientes ; and afterwards were al- 
lowed to be preſent, and concerned in ſome parts of the 
prayers, and then were called Orantes and Genu ftectentes; 
Nd there was alſo a fourth degree of Catechumens, who 
were ſuch as defired baptiſm, and were called Competentes. 


CaTtE30/RKEM [xarhyoriua of xaryzorim, Gr.] the ſame 


as predicament. 

ATEGOREMA'TICAL word [with Logicians| is a word 
that ſignifies ſomething of itſelf ; as a Man, a Horſe, an 
Animal. 

CaTEGO'RICAL Syllogiſm [with T ogicians) is a ſyllogiſin 
wherein both propoſitions are categorical or poſitive 3 as 
for example, 

very vice is odious. 
Dd is a vice; 
Therefore drunkenneſs is odious. | 

CA'TEGORY [xartyoein, of xarayoeiw, Gr. to accuſe] an 
accuſation ; a term in Logic for order or rank, predicament, 
 Ca'TEGOKIEsS [of xartyoerua, Gr.] are reckoned by 
Logicians lo, ſubſtance, quantity, quality, relation, acting, 
ſuffering, where, when, ſituation, having. x,» 

CATENA'R1A [in mechanical Geometry] is the curve or 
crooked line, which a rope, hanging freely between 2 points 
of ſuſpenſion, forms it ſelf into. 

To Ca'TENATE [catenare, L.] to chain. 

CATENA'TION, a chaining, L. 

To Ca'T EK [prob. of acheter, F.] to provide victuals, & c. 

CA'TERER (Minſecéu chuſes to derive it from cates, 
Goth, dainties] a pourveyor or provider of victuals or other 
neceſſaries in a king's or nobleman's houſe. | 

Ca'TERPILLAR [prob. of chair peleuſe, F. i. e. hairy 
fleſh, or of chatte peleuſe, F. hairy as a cat] an inſe& that 
devours leaves and fruits of trees, flowers, Ec. 

Car ERFPILLER [in a figurative ſenſe] an envious perſon 


that does miſchief without provocation. 


CATERP!LLER [with Botanifts] a kind of plant which 


is only eſteemed for its ſeed veſſels, which reſemble green 


worms or caterpillars. Wet 
CaTEs [cates, Goth,] delicacies, dainty victuals, 


niceties. 


CarH R ESIS [of vaSaiew, Gr. to purge] a kind of 
conſumption of the body, which happens without any 
manifeſt evacuation. 

CATHA'RIANsS, a ſect of Hereticks that held themſelves 
Pure and free from fin. at | 

St. Ca'THARINE's Flower, a plant. 

CATHA'RISTS, a branch of the Manichees. 

CA'THARMA [xaIagua, Gr.] a ſacrifice to the gods 
to avert peſtilence. 

CATHA'RPINGS [in a Ship] ſmall ropes running in lit- 
tle blocks or pulleys from one fide of the ſhrowds to the 
other near the deck; the chief uſe of them is to ſet the 
ſhrowds taught or ſtiff, for the caſting and ſecuring the 


maſts when the ſhip rolls. | 5 
 CATHA'RTICALNESs [of catharticus, L. of nada, 


Lr. 10 purge] purging quality. 
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ſuch medicines as work downwards, and purge by ftenl only, 
CaTHB'DKAL [of catbedea, I.] the epilcopal'church of 
E place, or a church wherein is a biſhop's ſee or ſear, 
CATHEDRAL adj. [cathedvalis of — L. a fat 
or chair] of or pertaining to a cathedral. 
CATHEDRA'TiICK [Law word] the ſum of 25. paid 
by the inferior clergy to the biſhop, in token of ſubjettion, 
CATHE'RETICK Medicines [of xaSaitiw, Gr. to eſtroy] 
ſuch as conſume carnoſities ariſing in w as proud 
fleſh, Cc. | 
CaTHEMERI'NA Febris [with Phyſicians] a quotidian 
or ague that comes every day. II 
CATHERE'TICKS [of xaSaiew, Gr. to make pure] 
medicines which take away ſuperfluities. 
CATHERPLUGS, the fame as Catbarpings. 
CATHE'TER [xa4TYe, Gr.] a kind of probe or fiſtulous 
inſtrument to thruſt up the yard to provoke urine, when 
— — by the ſtone or gravel; or & conveying another 
inſtrument, called Hinerarium, to find out the ſtone in the 
bladder. | f 
CaTHE'TERISM, the operation of injecting or ſquirt= 
ing any medicinal liquor into the bladder by a catheter 
or a fyringe. 
CaTHE'T1 [in-Trigonometry] are the 2 legs of a right- 
angled triangle, including the right angle. 
CATHETUS [xa331@, Or.] a fide; alſo a 8 
Ca'THETUS [in Architecture] is taken for a line, ſuppoſed 
directly to traverſe the middle of a cylindrical body; as 
of a balluſter or pillar. 
CaTHE'TUs [of an Jonick Cap tal] a line falling per- 
pendicularly, and paſting through the center of the Vluta. 
CaTHETUsS of Obliquation in Cxtoptricks| a right line 
drawn perpendicular to the Speculum in the point «<" LL. 
dence or reflection. 
Car x' rus [in Catoptricks] is a line drawn from the 
point of reflection perpendicular to the plane of the glass 
or poliſhed body. ö 


CATHE'TUS [in Geometry] a line of a triangle thai alls 


perpendicularly ; the bottom being called the baſe, and 
the other leg the hypothenuſe, L. 

CATHE'TUs of Incidence, is a right line draan from a 
point of the object perpendicular to the refl-Qing line. 

CATHETUs of refleBion is a right line drawn from 

CATHETOS of the Eye the eye perpendicular to 
the reflecting line. 8 

CATHIDRU's1s [of ua Sede, Gr. to place together! 
the reduction of a fracture. | 

CaTHO'LIcisM [catholiciſmus, of vs, Gr.| un- 
verſalneſs; the Roman Catholick profeſhon. | 

Ca'THOLICK [of ard and oaor the whole, Gr.] uni- 
verſal, general. | 

CATHO'LICAL 5 [of catholicus, L. catholique, F. of 

Ca'THOLICK xa Joatxds, Gr.] being of a catho- 
lick ſpirit, univerſal. 

CA'THOLICK Furnace [with Chymiſfts] a little furnace, 
ſo diſpoſed as to be fit for all operations, except ſuch as 
are done by a violent fire. 

CATHO'LICON [xaSoandr, Gr.] an univerſal remedy ; as 
a purging electuary proper for diſperſing all ill humonrs. 

Carny'eNIA lle, Gr. to ſleep ſound] a deep 
or profound fleep, ſuch as perſons are in by taking opiate, 
or in a lethargy. 

Ca'TiIAS För *, Gr.] an inſtrument to pull a dead 
child out of the womb. 

Ca'TkiNs [with Bot.] a kind of ſubſtance that grows 


on nut trees, pine- trees, birch- trees, &*c. in winter; time, 


and falls off when the trees begin to put forth their leaves. 
Ca'TLING [with Surgeons] a fort of diſmembering knife 


uſed in the cutting off any corrupted member or part of 


the body. 5 
Ca'TLINGs [in Botany] the down or moſs growing about 
walnut-trees, reſembling the hair of a cat. : 
Ca'TLINGs, ſmall cat-gut ftrings, for muſical inſtru- 
ments. | 6 
Car Mint, an herb. | 
CATO:ATHA'RTICKS 5 x % downwards, and 
CATORE'TICKS xaJaprixa, Gr.] medicines 
which purge by ſtool. | e 
Caro NIAN [of Cato the Senator] grave. | 
Caro sis [xaToTs:s, Gr.] the ſcience of reflex viſion ; 


thar part of the ſcience of Opticks, which ſhews after what 


manner objects may be ſeen by reflection; and explains the 
reaſon of it. y | 4h 

CarofTRICAI ciſtula, a machine or apparatus, where- 
by little bodies are repreſented large; and near ones ex- 
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»" Caro TRICAL Dial, one which exhibits objects by Ca'ysar [i. e. let him beware] a cautioti ot wartung, L. 
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1 reflected rays. 70 3 CAV.BAT [with Civilian. a bill entred into the eccle- | 
W- ro r RIC AI Teleſcops, a teleſtope that exhibits ob- flaſtical court, to ſtop the proceedings of ſuch, who would x3 
7 jeQs by reflection. | | prove a will to the prejudice of another party, G. 
® Cato'eTROMANCY [of xdrot1pgr, a ſpeculum or look- - Ca'vepoc [of Perſia] the longeſt is an inch longer than 


ing-glaG, and parti, Gr. divination] divination by look- the EngliÞ yard; the ſhorteſt is 3-4ths of the longer. 


= 
1 


A loching lass. | _ Ca'v K£RN [caverna, L.] a natural cave or hollow place 

Ta : O'PT ON [ud rene, Sr.] a kind of optick glaſs, in a rock or mountain; a den or hole under ground. 
CaroR®/TICKS, the ſame as Catharticks. Ca'vERNATED [cavernatns, L.] made in caverns. 
CarorhR RICA [in Phyſic&] medicines which purge the CavrtRxNo'ss [cavernoſus, L.] full of caverns or holes. 


reins and liver from vicious juices by urine. | CAv ERNO'sA corpora [with Anat.] two cavernous bo- 

CATT [in a Ship) a large — of timber faſtened dies of an undeterminate length and thickneſs, whereof the 

Carr Head 8 aloft over the Hawſe, in which are 2 penis is principally compoſcd. ; | 
Shivers at one end, which is put through a rope with a CAVERNO'SA CORPORA clitoris [ Anat ] are 2 nervous 
block or pulley, having a great iron hook call'd a cat-hook, or ſpongy bodies, like thoſe of the penis; having their 
the uſe of it is to hoiſe up the anchor from the hawſe to the * from the lower part of the 0s pubis, on each fide; 
fore - caſtle. uniting together, conſtitute the body of the clitoris, 
Car's yu 8ADp, a large apple. 1.0 CAVERNO5UM corpus wrethre Anat. ] a third ſpongious 

Car Hor ks (in a Ship] certain holes above the gun- body of the Penis; ſo called becauſe the Urethra or urinary 
room ports, through which, upon occaſion, a Ship is heav- paſſage of the Penis is incloſed therewith. 


' ed a-ſtern, by means of a ſtern-faſt, to which a cable or Cav*®'RNous [cavernoſus, L.] full of caverns. _ 

8 ha wſer is brought for that purpoſe. -* Cavr'RNOUSNEss [of caverneſus, L.] fulneſs of holes: 
"= Carr Hoof [in a Sbip] a hook to raiſe or hoiſe up the Ca'vRESSON [with Horſemen] is a fort of noſe-band; 
= anchor from the top of the fore-caſtle. | ſometimes of iron, ſometimes of leather or wood, ſome⸗ 
= Carr Rope, a rope uſed in haling up the catt. times flat, and ſometimes hollow or twiſted, which is clapt 
CartTA'R1A [with Botanifts] the herb cat-mint, L. upon a horle's noſe to wring it, to forward the ſuppling 
2 CaTTA [of Bantam] thin plates of lead on a ftring, 200 and breaking of the horſe. ; ral | 
3 of which make a ſata, which is in value 3 farthings Engli/. Cave'tTto [wich Architects] a moulding containing the | 
= CaTTEE [of Bantam] 200 75-8ths ounces Englijh. - quadrant of a circle, the effect of which is juſt contrary 
= CATTEE [of China] 16 tail, about 20 ounces, 3-4ths to that of a quarter round. | 
.— averdupois. Ca'viaky / [caviero; Ital.] a ſort of eatable made of 
= Carr RR [of Fapan] about 21 ounces averdupois. CAVE“ ER c the roes of ſeveral forts of fiſh pickled ; 


CarrRER of Siam] 26 tail, or 1 and 1-2 ounce Lisbon. but eſpecially of the ſpawn of ſturgeons, taken in the river 
CATTEE [of Sumatra] 29 ounces averdupois, Felga in Muſcovy, which both in colour and ſubſtance looks 
To CaTTER-WAwL prob. of Guter mau, i. e. to cry much like green ſoap. 


among gutters]. to cry or make a noiſe as cats do when Ca'vErs [among Miners] thieves who ſteal oar out 4 
_ are proud. the mines. | : 
ATUL1'TION, a going a fault, or being proud as bitches. To Ca'viL [cavillari, L] to argue captiouſly, to play 
CaTvuLO'TIca [of xareacw, Gr. to skin over] medicines the ſophiſter, to wrangle, to find fault with. | 
which cicatrize wounds. - A Ca'vil [cavilla, L.] a captious argument, a quirks 
CaTzu'Rus [Old Records] a hunting horſe. a ſhift. a | 
Cava VENA [in Anatomy] i. e. the hollow vein, the CAviLLa'TION, a wrangling, T. 


largeſt vein in the body, deſcending from the heart. It is CAviLLATION [with $School-men] a ſophiſtical and falſe - 
ſo named from its large cavity, and into it, as into a com- argument; a particular mauner of diſputing, grounded ou 
mon Channel, all the leſſer veins, except the Pulmonaris, nothing but quirks and contentious niceties. 
empty. themſelves. CA'viN, a hollow way, Fr. J 
AVALea'pE, a formal pompous march or proceſſion Cavin [in the Military Art] a hollow place proper to . 
of horſemen, carriages, &. by way of parade or ceremony. favour the approaches to a fortreſs, ſo that men may ad- 
To CAvALicanps, to skirmiſh as they march, and firing vance therein to the enemy under covert, as it were in 4 
at one another by way of diverſion. trench. 
> CavaAlcapo'ur [at the court of France] the querry Ca'vity [cavitas, L.] hollowneſs. | | 
= that's maſter of the horſe, Ca'vitTits [with Anatomifts] great hollow places in 
1 CAVALEE'R ( [cavalier, F. of caballus, a horſe] a horſe- the body containing one or more principal parts. 
CAVALIE'R & man, or perſon mounted on horſe- back. Greater Ca vITIEs of the Body [with Anat.] the head 
CAvaLll't [with Horſemen] a term uſed in the manage for the brain, the cheſt for the lungs, & c. the lower belly 
for one who underſtands horſes, and is well practiſed in the for the liver, ſpleen and other bowels, 
art of riding them. Leſſer Ca'viries of the Body [with Anat.] the ventricles 


CAVALIER [in Fortification] a terrace or platform that of the heart and brain; alſo the hollow parts of bones. 
commands all around the place, being a heap of earth raiſed Cavu'xinG [with Archite&s] dovye-tailing a-crols. 
in a fortreſs to lodge the canon for i 


"= ( couring a field, or op- CauL I prob. of caul, Camb. Brit] a membrane in the 
=" poling a commanding-work, | abdomen covering the greateſt part of the guts. 
== CAvaALIERs [in the Civil Wars] a name by which the Cavuvr, a cheſt with holes at the top, to keep fiſh alive 
party of king Charles I. was diſtinguiſhed from the parlia- in the water. | 
ment party, - | | Ca'ULDRoN [caudron, F.] a kind of large kettle, copper 
Cavalry [cavalerie, F.] ſoldiers that ſerve and fight or boiling veſſel. | | 
on horſt-back ; a body of horſe in an arm 


; r y. CauLE DON [with Surgeons] a term uſed for the break- 

5 I CA'VATE [cavatum, L.] to make hollow. ing of a bone a croſs, when the parts of it are ſeparated 

A AVA'TENESS fo, that they will not lie ſtrait, L. | 
8 GAY 3 8 [of . R Car Os 1 [with Archite&s] little carved ſcrolls under 
=_ . Cavazi'on [with Archite#s] the hollowing or under- the Abacus of the Corinthian capital. | CRE: | 
8 igging of the earth for cellerage; allow d to be the fixth _CavLrcoLEst@ [with Arebitect:] are 8 leſſer ſtalks or 


parc of the height of the whole building. 


the | | | CavLicuLli branches ſpringing out from the 4 
Cay CALIS [xavxants; Gr.] the herb baftard- y, Principal Cawles or ſtalks in the Corinthian capital. | 
hy Cxrb-purſley. L. | 9 Cab EROUS Plants [in Botany] are ſuch as have a 
AUCON, the herb horſe-tail, L. 1 true caulis or ſtalk, which a great many have not. TEES, : 
fix 1 Wy ay CIDA [with Aſtronomers] | the lion's-tail, a Cav'tis [with otanifts| the ſtalk of a plant; caulte, | 
5 r of the firſt magnitude, . with a ftalk; caulibus, with ſtalks, L. | , 
AUDA Terre [in 'ncient Deeds] a land's end; the bot- 


CavLo'pes [xavaulns, Gr.) a kind of broad-leaved = 
OO — 2 of a ridge or furrow in plough'd lands, colewort. : 5 oy. bo boos. 
4 AU DLE |[chadeaw of chawd, F. hot] a drink made of Cav'ezs N [in the Scotch Law] any gift that a man 
3 2 wine, eggs, lugar, and ſpice boiled. | ag” $ 


8 Ca/LPES ives in his own life-time 10 his patrons ; .-- 
; AVE [caves, L aden, or dark hollow place under ' eſpecially to the — of a elan or tribe for his maintenance 5 1 
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regarded, and the acceſſory ends are conſidere 


e 4 


s CA roRATE Leasen, Las to fell wine or 
viduals N 


Cav'sAL [cauſalis, L.] ining to a cauſe. __ 
| CAvu'sAL Propoſitions Lech. lar, are propoſitions 
containing two tions joined together by a ROD 
cauſal [becauſe, or to the end that] as bleſſed ate the peace- 
makers, becauſe they Pall ſee God. 

CavsaA'tity [in Metaphyſicks] is the action or power 
of a cauſe in producing its effects. | 

Cav'salTy [with Tin-miners] the earth, a ſtony mat- 
ter, which is ſeparated from the tin ore in the ſtamping 
mill, c. by waſhing before it is dry d and goes to the cra- 


_ mill. | | 

AUSAM nobis fignifices, a writ that lies to the mayor 
of a town or city, who being formerly commanded by the 
inge writ to give the King's grantee poſſeſſion of any 
lands or tenements, forbears to do it, requiring him to ſhew 
cauſe, why he ſo delays the performance of the command. 

Causa Matrimonii prælocuti, a writ lying where a wo- 
man gives lands to a man in fee-ſimple, to the intent he 
ſhould marry her, and he refuſes ſo to do in a reaſonable 
time, the woman requiring him ſo to do, L. 

Cavu'sariv [cauſativus, L.] that expreſſes a cauſe or 
reaſon, 

Cas [in Term] a trial or an action brought before a 
judge to be examined and diſputed. 

aus k [cauſa, L.] cauſe is that which produces an ef- 
felt, or that by which a thing is. Cauſes are divided into 
four kinds, 

Efficient Caus R, is that which produces another cauſe ; 
alſo an external Cauſe from which any thing derives its be- 
ing or eſſence by a real action. There are of this ſeveral 

ecies. 

4 2 Caus x, ſo is a grandfather in reſpect to his 

ndſon. 

An equivocal Caus R, is that which is of a different kind 
and denomination from its effect; as God, with reſpect 
to his creatures. 

An 2 Caus E, the inſtruments with which a 

iece of work is done. | 3 | 

An intellectual Caus E, a man with reſpe& to what h 
does with judgment. | 

A free CAus x, ſuch is a man who walks. 

A natural Caus E, the ſun. | 

A neceſſary CAus E, the fire that burns wood. | 

A proper CAus R, as the ſun of light: fo alſo the ſu 
dick _ to a chamber, the window is but the conditio- 
nal Cauſe, without which the Effect would not have been; 
conditio fine qua non, 

The phyſical Caust, is that which produces a ſenſible 
corporeal Effect; as the ſun is the Cauſe of heat; alſo 
the fire which burns a houſe. 8 
The moral Ca us E, the man who ſets it on fire; alſo 


that which produces a real Effect; but in things immate- 


rial, as repentance is the Cauſe of forgiveneſs. 
A total Caus E, is that which produces the whole Effect, 
as God in creating Adam, becauſe nothing concurred with 


him in it. 
Partial Caus k, is that which concurs with ſome other 


in producing the Effect, the father and mother of a child; 
becauſe both the one and the other were neceſſarily con- 
cerned in the generation of it. N 

Accidental Caus Ex, as the ſun that kills a man by its 
heat, becauſe he was ill diſpoſed before. 

Productiuve CA us E, is the mother of her child. 

A preſerving Ca us E, as the nurſe of her child. 

An univerſal Ca us E, is that which by the extent of its 
power may produce all Effects, as a father in reſpect to his 
children, becauſe they are like him in nature. 

Univerſal Caus®, the air that enters an organ, is ſo of 
the harmony of that organ. | 
A particular Ca us R, is that which can only produce a 
fingle Effect; or a certain kind of Effects. | 
Ide particular Caus E of the harmony of an organ, is the 
diſpoſition of each pipe, and he who plays. 


heſe are all diſtinctions that ſome Logicians make of 


the efficient Cauſe, | | 

The final Ca us k [among Logicians] is the end for which 
4 thing is, or the motive which induced a man to act. 
This again is diſtinguiſhed into principal ends and acceſſo- 
ry ends. The principal ends are thoſe that are ee ally 


dver and above. ; 5 | 
Causs [in Metapbyſicks] is an active principle influen- 


eing the thing cauſed. +» 


ſpterval Causs, is that which partakes of the eſſence 


only as. 


cn 


& the thing cauſed; viz. Matter and Ffm.. . 


* 


mal Caus , is that which has an outward inflg- 


ence, viz, Efficient and Final. | 
The material Causs [at ' Logicians) is that out of 


which things are formed; as ſilver is the matter of a fil- 


ver cup; — 

CAus k [with Logicians] is that which makes 
a thing what it is, and diſtinguiſhes it from others; as a 
ſtool, a table, Oc. 

Fir Ca us x, that which acts by it ſelf, and from ity 
own proper force and virtue; as is the firſt Cauſe. 

Second Caus Es, are ſuch as derive the power or facul- 
ty of acting from a firſt cauſe. . 

To Caust [cawſari, L.] to be the cauſe of, to effect. 

Cav's Kx [probably of cawſſie, O. F. ſtrewed with 

Cavu's way c chalk or flint] a high way, a bank rai- 
ſed in marſhy ground for foot pgs | | 

Cavs1'Dicks [cauſtdici, L.] lawyers or pleaders of cauſes, 

Causo'pts [xavous us, Gr.] acontinual burning fever, E. 

Cavu'soN 2 [xavo®- of xaww, Gr. to burn] a burning 

Cavu'sus fever, one attended with greater heat 
than other continued fevers, an intolerable thirſt and other 
ſymptoms, which indicate an extraordinary accenſion of the 
blood. 

Cau'sTICK Lx, Gr.] burning or corroding. 

Cav'sTick Stone [with &wygeons] a compoſition of ſeve- 
ral ingredients for burning or eating holes in the part to 
which it is applied. =: 

CAUSTICK Curve [in the higher — a curve form- 
ed by the concourſe or co-incidence of the rays of light 
reflected or refracted from ſome other curve. 

Cav'sTICKNEss [of cauſticus, L. cauſtique, F. of ab- 
5126» of xa, Gr. to burn] cauſtick quality. 

Cav'sTicxs [in Surgery] things which burn the skin 
and fleſh to an eſcar; as burnt iron, braſs, Cc. 

Cau'TELOUs [camteleux, F. cautus, L.] wary, cautious, 
heedful. Feta, 

CAUTERIZA'TION, an artificial burning made by a 
cautery. 

To CAUTERIZE [xavrverc tar, Gr.] to apply a cautery. 
| Cav'TERY [xav]yejor of x, Gr. to burn] a burning 
operation. | X 

* Cau'tERY — SE it has an actual 

wer of burning any thing, an an immediate opera- 
Hon] fire, ay — made of gold, ſilver, cop 
or iron heated in fire. 

Potential CA u“ T ERV [ſo called, becauſe it has a certain 
power of burning, Cc. and 2 the ſame effect but 
in a longer time] a Cauſtick- tone, or compoſition made of 
quick-lime, ſoap, calcined tartar, c. | 

Silver CAUTERY [fo called, becauſe made of filver 
diſſolved in three times the weight of ſpirit of nitre, and 
prepared according to Art] this is accounted the beſt ſort 
of Cautery, and will continue for ever, if it be not expo- 
ſed to the air, and is otherwiſe called the infernal ſtone. 

Cavu'TING Iron [with Farriers] an iron to burn or fear 
the parts of a horſe which require burning. eo 
_ Cav'T10N, heed, — 4 heedfulneſs ; alſo warning 
or notice before-hand, F. of L. 

Cau'TIONARY [of cautio, L.] given as pledge or pawny 
as cautionary towns. e 

Cau rio NE admittenda, a writ lying againſt a biſhop, 
holding an excommunicate perſon in priſon for contempr, 
norwiidanding that he qffers ſufficient caution or pledges 
to obey the commands and orders of the church 
future. | 
To Cau'TioN [cautionner, F.] to give notice of, to 
adviſe, | | | 
Cav / rious [cautns,L. cauteleux, F.] provident, heedful, 
wary, well adviſed, | | 

AU'TLIOUSNESs [ofcautio, L.] warinels, circumſpetncſs. 

Caw' KING Time [with Falconers] the treading time of 
hawks. N 8 35 = 

Cawx Stone, a kind of mineral, a-kin to the white 
milky mineral juices of lead mines. | 

Caya. [of cæ b, Sax.] a key or water-lock, : Old Law, 

Cav Ali, a toll or duty paid for landing goods at 
ſome key or wharf. 7 | | 

CAYMAN, a kind of crocodile. | 

Ca'z1m1 [with Aftrologers] the. center of the ſun, A 
planet is ſaid to be in Cazimd, when it is not above 7o de · 
grees diſtant from the body of the ſun. ONE, : 

To CRAS E [ceſſare, L.] to leave off or give. over, to 
forbear or diſcontinue; to be at an end. 25 OR 

Cra'ssL ESS, without ceaſing, Miltop. : * 
Cx A [at Cordwbs. in Spain] religious ous Boos 
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whence the Spaniards have framed this proverb to go from 
Ceca to Mga, i. e. to turn Tark or Mabometan. 70 
Cn'pAR [cedrus, L. of xiJe@, Gr.] a large tree, ever 
delighting in cold and mountainous laces, the wood 
1s of a very bitter taſte, and by reaſon of its bitterneſs is 
diſtaſteful ro worms, and is by that means almoſt incor- 
1 ond [xiSuare, Gr.] humours that fall into the 
joints, eſpecially about the hips, L. : mY 
Cx'pRATAD [cedratus, L.] anointed with juice or oil 
r-kreecs., | 
of Er oA A TER [KeSprraty, Gr.] the large ſort of cedar, 
ds 


which grows as big as a fir tree, and yields roſin or pitch 
as that does. | | 
Cx/pr1 ALK eia, Gr.] the rofin or pitch that runs out 
h t cedar. ; 
cams NE [cedrinus, L.] of or belonging to the cedar- 
free. 


©  C#/prIUM, the oil or liquor that iſſues out of the ce- 
dar-tree, with which the ancients uſed to anoint books 
and other things to preſerve them from moths, worms and 
rottenneſs ; the Egyptians uſed it for the embalming of 
dead bodies. ; ; 
Cx'DoROSTIS [KiS pgors, Gr.] the white vine which grows 
in hedges, brionv, . | 
Ce'prvs, tl ar- tree, T. | 
Cx GINA [Ajironomy] a fixed ſtar in the left ſhoulder 
of Bootes, | 


Cxriing [with Archite#s) the upper part or roof of a 


lower tom; or a lay or coveting of plaiſter over laths, nail- 
ed on the bottom of the joiſts that bear the floor of an up- 
per room, Cc. | 

CR LAN DIN E [Chelidonia, L. $4*xiSona of xn e, Gr. 
ſwallows] the herb otherwiſe called ſwallow-wort on ac- 
count of à tradition that ſwallows make uſe of it as a me- 
dicine for the eye - ſight. 

CxLIARE NT [with Logici ani] a ſyllogiſm, whoſe ſecond 
propoſition is an univerſal affirmative, and the reſt univerſal 
negatives. | 

CELa'sTROS, the ſtaff-tree, a plant. 

CRLA“TTURER [celatira, L.] the art of engraving or cut- 
ting in metals. | inen 

Ge LEBRABLE [celebrabilis, L.] that may he or worthy 
to be performed with much — 8 

CRLR/ [#vaz, Gr.] a tumour or 
the body, eſpecially in the groin. 

To Cx LER AE [celebratum, L.] to honour à perſon 
with praiſes, inſcriptions, monuments or trophies; to keep 
an ordnance or feſtival. | 
CRLEBRAT ED [celebratus, L.] highly honoured ; te- 


nowned famous ; alſo ſolemnized. 


i 
CE'LEBRATEDNESs [celebritas, L. celebrite, F.] fa- 


CEL A'TENESS | | 
Gris! e = ESS mouſneſs, renownedneſs. 


CELEPRA'TION, the act of celebrating; the doing a 
thing with ſolemnity and ceremony. : 
CrELE'BRIOUS Letebris, L. celebre, F.] famous, Oc. 
CELEBRITY [celebritas, L.] famouſneſs, publick re- 
pute; magniticence, pore. ien, | 
CRLE/RIT V [celeritas, L.] ſwiftneſs, expedition, ſpeed. 
CELERITY [in Mathematicks] an affection of motion; 
by which any moveable runs through a given ſpace in a 
given time. | Ss | 
 CELE'RRIMI deſcenſus lines [with Mathematicians] is 
the curve of the ſwifteſt deſcent of any natural body; or 
that curved or crooked line, in which an heavy body, de- 
ſcending by its own gravity or weight, would move from 
one given point to another, in the ſhorteſt ſpace or time. 
CE'LERY, an herb much uſed in winter ſallets. 


CELE'STIAL [coleſtis, L.] heavenly, divine, excellent. 


CELE'STIALN £$s [of cœleſtis, L.] heavenliteſs, 

CELESTI'NEs, an order of monks founded by one Pe- 
ter a Samnite, who was afterwards Pope by the name of 
Celeftin V. 25 | 

CE'L1ac Paſſion [of xoiAin, Gr. the belly] a kind of flux 
of the belly, wherein the food does ndt indeed paſs perfect- 
ly crude, but half digeſted. - | | 


CE'LiBacy 0 [ceelibatus, L.] the ſtate or condition of | 


Ce'/LipBaTE unmarried , a ſingle life. 
CE'LiBATENEsSs # [of celibatus, L. celibat, F.] bat⸗ 
Cx'TIsaTESHIT & chelorſhip. nen 

CEL1/coLt [i.'e. Heaven-worPippers] certain vagabonds 


condemned in the reſcripts of the Emperor Honorius a- 
* i 


mongſt heathens and hereticks, fl. D. 408. 41 
Cu'LL a [ſome derive it of R793 Heb. a pr on, or where 


any thing is ſhut up] a cell, a rivy chamber, a' partition 


in a monaſtery, where a monk lies, Sc. L. 
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welling in any part of 


cially when the body is buried in another country. 


with or reprove - critical, nice. 


Cn'itan [collariam, L.] an appattment ih the iowelt | 
part of a building under ground, Ws 
CRn'LLAKAGE, cellar-room ; alſo the terit to be paid | 
for the uſe of a cellar, 2 „ 0 
CxLTARKIsT [celtarids, L.] one who keeps a cellar of 
butrery ; the butler in a religious ono frog eye blows 
adders 


CeLLs [with Anatomi are little bags o 
where fluids or matret of different forts are 
both in animals and vegetables. | | 2} 
CxLLs [with Botanifts] are the partitions or hollow pla- 
ces 8 the hus ks or pods of plants, in which the ſeed is cori- 
CxLLs, [cella, L.] the little diviſioris or appartmenis iri 
honey-combs, where the young bees, &. a4 dit buted. 
CE'LLULA, a little cell or buttery, L. . 
CEe'LLUL x adipoſe [Anatomy] the Joculi or little cells 


wherein the fat of bodies that are in good habit is con- 


tained, | | 
CELLUL x imeſtini coli [with Anatomifts] the cavities 
or hollow ſpaces in the gut colon, where the excrements 
lodge for ſome time, that they may cheriſh the neighbour- 
ing parts with their heat, and digeſt any crudities. 
_ CELOTOMI'A [of xjay a rupture and Top, Gt. a cut- 
ung] the operation of the Hernia | 
E'LSA [a barbarous term of Paracelſus] à ſmall collec- 
tion of vagrant ſpirits that endeayour to make their exit 
by their continual motion at any part of the body. 
Ce'LsITUDE [celſtudo, L.] height, highnefs, tallnels. , 
 CeMe'NT (cementum, L.] a ſtrong, cleaving fort 
mortar or ſolder, x | 3 
CRMR “NI [commonly pronounced Simmon] a compound 
of pitch, brick-duſt, plaiſter of Paris, &c. uſed by chacers, 
repairers and other artificers to be laid under their work to 
make it lie firm to receive impreſſions made by punches. 
CEMENT [with Chymifts] any lute or loam, by which 


veſſels us'd in diftillation are joined or cemented together. 


CE'MENT Royal, a particular manner of purifying gold, 
by laying over it beds of hard paſte made of a compoſi- 
tion of one part of Sal Armoniack, and two of common falt, 
and four of porters earth or brick-duſt, the waole being 
moiſten'd well with urine. ; | 

CEMENT [in Chymical Writers] is expreſſed by this cha- 


rater Z. 


To CEME/NT [cementave, L.] to ſolder, to join, to fa- 


ſten together; to fill with cement or Sim mon. 


CEMENTA'TION, a cementing or cloſe joining with 


cement. | 
CEMENTATION [with Chymifts] the purifying of gold 

made up into thin plates with layers of royal cement. 
CE/NCHRIAS [zixe9%, Gr. millet] a ſpreading inflam- 


mation, called ſhingles or wildfire, call'd Cenchrias from its 
figure reſembling the ſeed of Millet or Hirſe, and is the 


ſame with Herpes Miliaris. lh e 
CRNCHRITTISs [xiyxeias, Gr.] a precious ſtone, all 
ſpeckled as it were with thillet-ſceds, 36 EE. 
CE/NCHRas [xi2%e9r, Gr.] Millet or Hirſe, a ſmall 


rain. 


CEN DDI (in Old Zat. Rec.] Shendles or Shingles, 


_ : pieces of wood to cover the roof of an houſe, i 
of tiles. | 
CRNREANOIA [irtaſyia; of nende to empty and ah. 4 
veſſel, Gr.] an evacuation of 
„„ o 
| Cun#'LL x [Old Tau] acoms. 
CENOBITE. See Oinobite. $ e 3 
CE'/NoOs1s [x4rwors, Gr.] an empty ing or voiding. 
Cxxnos1s [iti Medicine] a diſcharging of humours out of 


the whole or ſome part of the body. 


CE'NOTAPH 8 [xc107xquory Ge an empty tomb, ſes 
CtnoTA'eHiUM & up in honour of the dead; eſpe- 
 Censa'g14a [Old Rec.] a farm or houſe let 4d cenſum, 
2, 6. at a ſtanding rent. Oh HOUR 
Gn an fin Doomſday Book] ſuch perſons as may be 
aſſeſſed or taxed. ee le eee 
To CRNSEH [q. d. to incenſe, incendere, L. to bum] to 
me with incenſe, X 


Ce'/NSER If. d. incenſer] a perfuming· pan, a veſſel 10 


burn incenſe in. 


Cu Nsok [conſenr, F.] d maſter of diſcipline, a judge bf 


reformet of mannets, L. 


CHD, 2 magiſtrate ainatig the Rowake, who vitu't _ - 
8 ces, Li A . 1 n , 
apt t cenfute, find falt 


and tax d men's n 
Ctnxs0'tiovs [oinſerins, L.] 


Cxnso'riousNESs [of cenforiss, L.] e toccnſurs; : 1 
6—!: : Gon ey pO 


r b 
commoti 


veſſels by opening a vein; 4 
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Cu/n5urAdts, liable to be cenſured, 0 
Ce /NSURABLENESSs, liableneſs to be cenſured. 


Cx 'nsSURAL, ining to afſeſments or valuation 

Cn NSsOURAL 4 a regiſter of taxations. | 

ON! NSUKE [cenſura, L.] -reproof, correction made by 
aſt 
other thing is condemned. 2 : 

Io Crnsuxe [cenſurer, F.] to criticiſe or judge, to 

find fault with, ; 

. Censuks (in ſome manors in Cneval and Devonſbire] 
a cuſtom whereby all the Reſiants above the age of 16 are 
required to ſwear fealty to the Lord, to pay two pence 
per Poll and one penny per annum. 

Cent: [abbreviation of centum, L. an hundred] as Mo- 


ney lent at 5 per Cent, i. e. 5 pounds for the uſe of 100. 


CRN TAUR [with Aftron.] a ſouthern conſtellation repre- 


ſented on a globe in that form, and conſiſting of 40 ſtars. 
CEnNTAURS [xerre Ty ater, becauſe Ixion begot them 
on a cloud; or, as others ſay, of kerri to prick or puſh, 
and axvp© an ox] monſters, half men and half horſes, 
which, according to the poets, were the ſons of Aion or 
the night. | | 
Pliny affirms, that he ſaw one of thoſe monſters embalm'd 
at Rome, and Plutarch avers the ſame in his feaſt of the 
7 Sages ; but Palaphatus is of opinion the fable was invent- 
ed upon this, that when Ixion reigned in Theſſaly, a herd 
of bulls on mount Pelius ran mad, and render d all the reſt 
of the mountain inacceſſible; the bulls alſo coming down 
on the cultivated lands, ſhook down the trees and fruir, 
and were very injurious to the labouring beafts. Upon 
which, Ixion iſſued out a proclamation, that he would give 
a great reward to any one that ſhould rid the place of theſe 
bulls. Upon which, certain young men dwelling at the 
foot of the mountain in a village called Nephele, contrived 
to teach horſes, For before that time riding upon horſes 
was unknown, and they were only. uſed in chariots, Ec. 
Theſe young men mounting the horſes, rode up towards 
the bulls, and making an incurſion into the middle of the 
herd, wounded them with darts, and when the bulls ran 
at them they fled from them, for the horſes were too ſwift 


perior; alſo criticiſm, judgment, whereby any book or 


world interſetts the plane of the deal; and ſo in thoſe di- 


the Eccentrick towards the Aphelion, as the ſun is from the 


be reciprocally as the weight of thoſe bodies is. And if 


E 
CANTRA “TIN [with Paracalſt ant] the principal root 
or foundation of any thing; as God is e nee, the 
univerſe ; the brain the center of the ſpirits, and the heart 
the center of * Mr ng; cop 
Ce'NTRE [cemmrum, L.] the middle point of any thing. 
eſpecially of a circle or ſphere from 9 line: dens? 
to the circumference are equal. 4 
CBNTRE of @ Sphere, is a point ftom which all the lines 
drawn to the ſurface are 2 4 
CENTRE of 4 Deal, is that point where the axis of the 


als that haye centres, it is that point, wherein all the hour 
lines meet. If the deal plane be parallel to the axis of the 
earth, it will haye no centre at ll ; bur all the hour lines 
will be parallel to the ſtile and to one another. | 

CENTER of 4 Conick Section, is the point where all the 
diameters concur. | 

CENTRE of the Equant [Old Aſtron.] is a point in the 
line of the Aphelion, being ſo far diſtant from the centre of 


centre of the Eccentrick towards the Peribelion, | 
Cz/NTRE of an Ellipſis. } [Geametry] a point in that fi- 
CENTRE of an Oval & pure, where the two diame- 
ters, called the Tranſverſe and the Conjugate, inteiſect mu- 
tually one another. 
CE'NTRE of an Hyperbola, is a point in /+2 middle of the 
Tranſverſe Axis, which is without the figure, and common 
to the oppoſite ſection. | 
CENTRE common of the gravity of two bodies [Geometry] 
is a point in a right line which joins their centres together, 
and fo placed in . line, that their diſtances from it ſhall 


another body ſhall be ſer in the ſame right line, fo that its 
diſtance from any point in it be reciprocally as the weight 
of both the former bodies taken together, that point will 
be the common centre of gravity of all three, &c. | 
CENTRE of Oſcillation, the centre of the ſwing of a 
pendulum ; ſo that if the pin of the pendulum, faſtened 
above, be taken for tlie center of the circle, whoſe circum- 
ference divides the ball or bob into two equal parts, the 


for the bulls. And when the bulls made a ſtand, they 
turn'd back and attack'd them again, and by this means 


middle point of the arch, fo dividing the ball, is the Cen- 
tre of Oſcillation. h | 
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Kill'd them ; and thence they were called Centaurs, be- 
cauſe they attacked the bulls with ſharp-pointed inſtru- 
ments, Upon this, theſe Centaurs having received their 
money of Ixion for the exploit they had done, and ſo be- 
coming wealthy, they | go arrogant, boaſting and contu- 
melious, and committed many diſorders, Palaphatus, 

CenTau'ky [Centauria, L.] an herb of great virtue 
for the ſpleen or liver, L. 

1 BAGS a foreign weight of 100, 112, 125, 128, 

CE/NTAR 132, 140 pound weight. 

CENTENA'RIOUsS [centenarins, L.] belonging to 100 
years. | 
CE/NTENARY [centemarius, L.] of or pertaining to an 
hundred. 

CE'Nr ESM, in the decimal diviſions of degrees, feet, 
Ec. is the hundredth part of an integer. 

CENTIC1I'PITOUS [centiceps of centum. and caput, L.] 


CENT1'FIDOUs [centifidus, L.] divided into 100 parts 
or ways. 


CENTIFO0'LIOUS [centifolius, L.] having or producing | 


100 leaves. 


CE'NTINODY [centinodia, i. e. hundred knots] an herb. 


CE'NTIPEDE [centipes, L.] a worm, & c. having 100 or 
many feet. | | 
5 EN 3 NAR [at Zwbeck] is 8 liſpounds, and a liſpound is 
28 pound. | 
E'NTO, a patch'd garment made up of divers ſhreds, L. 
CENTO, a prom compos'd of ſeveral pieces pick d up 
and down our of the works of other perſons. 
 CEnTONA'LIs [with Botanifts] wild-rue, L. 


CENTONA'R11 [among the Romans] were officers, 


whoſe buſineſs was to provide tents and other warlike fur- 
niture, called Centopes ; or elſe officers whoſe buſineſs it 
was to gu the fixes that the enemies engines had kin- 
| _ in the cam he 

E NTRAL |[centralis, L.] of or pertaining to, or ſeat- 
ed in the center or middle. 8 Þ ob 
_ Cx'NTRAL Fire [with Chymifts] that fire which they 
imagine to be in the center of the earth, the fumes and 
vapours of which make the metals and minerals, and ri- 
pens and brings them to perfection, wa 


CE'NTRAL Rule, a rule invented by Sir Thomas Baker, : 
to find the center of a circle, deſign d to cut the. gerebola 
has re- 


in as many points as an equation to be conſtrue 


WEL: 7 


the centre of the earth, towards which all ſuch bodies na- 


and detains them in the orbit, 
force ceaſes, the moving 


CRN TRR [with Maſons] a wooden mould to turn an arch, 

CENTRE, of the Body, the heart, from which, as from 
the middle point, the blood continually circulates round all 
the other parts. | 

CENTRE of magnitude of a Body [with Geomet.] a point 
about which a body being faſten d, is as equally as poſhble 
from its extremities or — . 

CENTRE of Gravity [in Mechanicks] a point on which a 
body being ſuſpended or hung up from it, all its parts will 
be in an equal ballance one to the other. | 

CENTRE of heavy Bodies, in our globe is the ſame as 


F . ed teat 


turally endeavour to deſcend. | 
CENTRE of à regular Polygon, &c. is the | ſame with 
the center of a circle or ſphere drawn within ſuch a body, 
ſo as to touch all its ſides. | 
CENTRE of 4 Parallelogram, 
gonals interſect. 
, CenTRE of 4 Baſtion, a point in the middle of the gorge 
of the baſtion, whence the capital line commences. _ 
Cx'NTRER of 4 Batation, the middle of a batallion, 
where there is uſually a ſquare ſpace left. 8 
CENTRE of Attraction [in the New Aſtronomy] that point 
to which the reyolving planet or comet is attracted or im- 
led by the force or impetus of gravity. hier 
CENTR 8 of Percuſſion [ with Philoſophers] is that point of 
a body in motion, wherein all the forces of that body are 
conſidered as united in one. 6 | 
CENTRE of 4 Curve of the bigheft kind, is the point 
where two diameters concur, | | 
To CENTRE, to meet as it were in a point. ie 
CENTRE-FISH, a kind of ſca-fiſh. 5 
CENTRIFU'GAL Force [with Marhematiciant] is the en- 
deavour of any thing to fly off from the center in the tan- 
gent, For all moving bodies endeavour after a re | 
motion, becauſe that is the caſieſt, ſhorteſt and moſt fin- 
le. And if ever they move in any curve, there mull 
— that draws them from their rectilinear motion, 
3 
body would ſtrait go oft in a fan. 
ent to the curve in that ve Hr t. and ſo would get gil 
8 from the center or of the motion. 3 
CENTRIPE'TAL Fives [with Philoſophers] is that force 


the point wherein its dia- 
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by which any body, moving round mother, is drawn oa 6 
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40 tends towards the centre of its orbit; and is much the 
ſame with gravity. en 


CxxTROBA'RICAL, of or pertaining to the center of 


avity. f n 
Cnutrosa'nic Method in Mechanicks] a certain method 
of determining the quantity of a Surface or Solid by means 
of the centre of gravity of it. | 
 CanTROPHAGI'A [with Botanifts)] a Pro tr 4 
CxNTRO“s E [centroſus, L.] full of knurs. 
Ce/NTRUM, à center, L. 
CR NTRUM [with Bot ami ti] the herb Clary, . 
CENTRUM Phonicum {in Acouſticks| is the place where 
the ſpeaker ſtands in polyſyllabical echoes. a 
CENTRUM Phonicampticum, is the place or object that 
returns the voice in an echo. | 
CENTRUM tendinoſum [with Anatomifts] a point or cen- 
tre, wherein the tails of the muſcles of the diaphragm meet ; 
this centre is perforated towards the right fide for the 
Vena cava, ———— the left backwards the fleſhy part 
of it gives way to the gula. Between it and its two infe- 
rior proceſſes the deſcending trunk of the great artery, tho- 
racick duct and vena Azygos do paſs. 
CAN TRV [probably contracted of Sanctuary] a centinel 
or private ſoldier, poſted ſo as to prevent being ſurpriz'd 
by an enemy. - 
CenTryY [with Archite#s] a mold for an arch. 
 Ce/NTRyY-Box, a wooden hutch, to ſcreen a centinel 
from the injuries of the weather. 
Ce/NTUM, an hundred, IL. | 
CENTUMGE MiINous [ cenfumgemings, L.] an hun- 
dred-fold, | 
CenTU/MvIRI [among the Romans] a court of 100 
judges, they were at their firſt inſtitution 105 in number, 
and this number was afterwards augmented to 180; but 
yet always retained the ſame name. 
CenTuU'MVIRAL, of or pertaining to the centumvirate. 
CENTUNCULA'R15s T [with Botanifts] the herb cud- 
CEnTU'NCULUS weed, chaff-weed, periwinkle 
or cotton-weed, L, 
CENTV'PLER [centuplex] an hundred-fold. 
To CEnTU'PLICATE [centuplicatum of centum and pli- 
co, L. to fold] to fold or double an hundred-fold. 
CrxTu/RIE [among the Roman people] certain parties 
conſiſting each of 100 men, Thus dbeided by Servius Tu- 
lius the ſixth King of Rome, who divided the people into 
ſix claſſes, The firſt claſs had 30 centuries, and they were 
the richeſt of all; the ſecond, third and fourth conſiſted 
each of 20 centuries, and the fixth claſs was counted bur 


one century, and comprehended all the meaner fort of 


ople. 2 
To CENTU/RIATE [centuriatum, L.] to divide into 


hundreds, or diſtribute into bands. 


CENTURIA'TORs [of centuria, I..] four Proteſtant di- 


vines of Magdeburg in Germany, who divided the church- 


hiſtory into centuries of years. 


CENTU'RION [centurlo, L.] a commander or captain 
over 100 ſoldiers. | 


Cn'nTuURY {centurie, L.] an age containing 100 years; 


.a band of 100 foot ſoldiers. 


/ 
CEP ( [with Baan fi an onion, L. 


CRN A [Kyrala, Gr.] ſea-purſlain or brook-lime, L. 
CEPHALIA [xtqaaaia, Gr.] an obſtinate head- ach, L. 


CEPHALA'LGIKA [xtqaaaayine, Gr.] medicines good for 


the head; ach. 

CR HALALGV [cephalalgia, of nipanzayia of xe E 
the head and 4ay@+ pain, Gr.] any pain in the head; but 
ſome appropriate it chiefly to a freſh head · ach; one that 


proceeds from intemperance or an ill diſpoſition of the parts. 


| CEPHALA'RTICKS [of x:paay the head, and xe 
purging] medicines which purge the head. 

EPHA'LICA [with Anatomifts] the cephalick vein, is 
the outermoſt yein that creeps along the arm, between the 
skin and the muſcles; it is called the Cephalick Vein from 
xi7aAn, Gr. a head, becauſe the ancients uſed to open it ra- 
ther than any other for diſeaſes of the head; bur ſince 
the diſcovery of the circulation of the blood, it is account= 
ed equal, whether the blood be taken from the Cepbalica, 
. or Bella Een 0h 1 ltugtf 571» | 

E PHALICK Line [i m line 
2 in Chiro ancy] che of the head 
CE'ePHAL1Cck Medicines [with Surgeons] medicines ap- 


| ply'd to fractures of the head. 


/ ” 2 * 24 . + at 
Lo PHALICKS, medicines good for diſtempers in the 


9 Cz'rnaLomns lin Botany] a term by Game who aſcribe 
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plints which bear any-teſeinblztice to” & Head n "the » 
Poppy, Piony, &c. 


CE'rHALOMANCY [cepbalomantia, Lt. of A Ne a; 
Gr. of * the head and warrea divination] 2 * 
tion by the head of an afs, which they broiled Jenna 
and after having muttered a few prayers, they repeate 
the perſons names or the crime, in caſe only one was ſu- 
ſpected, at which if the jaws made any motion and the 
teeth chattered againſt one another, they thought the per- 
fon that had done the ill deed ſufficiently diſcovered: 

CE'PHALON [with Botanifts] the Date- tree, TI. 
— CE'eFHALOPHARY/NG x1 [ with Anatomifir] are the 
firſt pair of muſeles of the upper part of the gullet ; they 


proceed from beſide the head and neck, and are more libe- 
=" beſtow'd upon the coat of the | | 


n 
E'?PHALOPHARY'NG ZUM [ with Anatomi 5] is a 
muſcle ariſing from that 8 where the head joins to the 


firſt vertebra of the neck, from whence it deſcends down 


and ſpreads with a large plexus or fold of fibres about the 


Pharynx, and ſeems to make its membrane, Gr. = 
CErHALOPO'NY [of xepaxy and 7% 6- pain, Gr] a pain 
or heavineſs in the head. a, | 
Cx Pl corpus [Law term] a return made by the ſheriff that 
upon an exigent, or other proceſs, he has taken the body of 
the party ſued. | | | 
EPIONIDES, certain precious ſtones as clear as cryſtal, 
in which a perſon may ſee his face. 
CRI'r Es, a precious ſtone of the agate kind, | 
CERACHA'TES [xtexxaT1s, Gr.] an agate-ſtohe of a 
wax -colour, | | 
CERAMI'TES [xtexjitys, Gr.] a precious ſtone of the 
colour of a tile. | 
CERA'SUM [4 ex0100, Gr.] a cherry, 3 
CR RASUSͤ [xiexo@, Gr.] a cherry- tre. 
CEBRATACHA'TES [of xigxs an horn, and dar an 
agate, Gr.] a ſort of agate tone, the veins of which reſemble 
the ſhape of an horn. | a 
CERATAMA'LGAMA [of ee wax and amalgama] a 
mollifying compoſition made of wax and other ingredients. 
CR RAT RH [ceratum, L.] an external medicine of a mid- 
= OY between an ointment and a plaſter, a cere- 
cloth. | 
CERA'TED {ceratus, L.] covered with wax. 
CEKA'TIAS: [xtegrias, Gr.] the plant 73 IS Rn 
CrRATI'NE [ceratinus, L. of dee, Gr. a horn] horned, 
cornuted; alſo ſophiſtical. | 


CRRATI“NE Arguments [with Logicians) ſophiſtical, ſub- 


tile or intricate. ments, as what a man bas not loſt be has; 
but be has not loft horns, ergo be has horns. | | 
CRRKA“TION [with Chymiſts] the rendering of a ſub- 
ſtance fit to be melted or diſſolved. | 
CERAT1I'TEsS [with Botanifts| the horned Poppy. 


CRRATOL DES tunica [with Anatomifts] the horny coat 
of the eye. | | 


CERATOGLO'ssUM [of xiexs an horn and ya0ooe the 


tongue, or.] the proper pair of muſcles which belong to 


the tongue, proceeding from the horns of the bone call'd_ 


Hyoides, and are join'd to the fides of the tongue. 
CRRA“TTIuM [with Botanifts] the tree Cara®# or Carob, 


or the Fruit of it, L. 


 CERATON1'A [with Botanifts] the Carob- tree, or Bean- 
tree, L. METS | | 
CErka'TUM [with Surgeons] a cerate or cere-cloth, 
CERA/TURE [ceratura, L. I a dreſſing. 
CERAU'NIAs [xteatnor, Gr.] the thunder-ftone: 
CERAU/NIUM {{xteauinor, Gr.] a kind of puff or muſhe 
room, ſo call'd, becauſe it grows plentifully after thunder, L. 
CERAUNOCHRYSOs [of xtexwris thunder, aud x ęvobs; 
Gr. gold] a ſart of chymical powder... 5 
CE'RBRERUs, The poets tell us that cerberus was a dog 
that had three heads. It is plain, that he was of rhe city 
called Tricarenus, as well as . They alſo tell us, that 
Hercules dragged this dog out of hell. 
Fs cattle, one of which was” „ tt 
other Orus, Hercules had ſlain Orus in the city of Tricaria, 
Li. e. three heads] before he drove away the oxen. One 
Moleſſus, a Mycenean, would have begg d this of Buryfbeus; 
but he refuſing to let him have him, he uls upon the 
herdſmen; they ſhut up the dog in a cavè in Latomea near 
Tenarut, and put to him ſome bitches in order for a breed; 
fthens Grads Hercules to find out this dog, and he havs 
ing wander d over all Pelopoiteſe, at laſt found out the cave 
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Kerewles went down into hell through the cave; and brought 
the dog from thence, Palapbatus. re 

| Circrin' [in Heraldry] as a Croſs Cercele, is 
a croſs which opening 1 5 end turns round 
both ways, like a ram's horn, as in the fi- 
gure annexed. f | 


 Cn/xcnnos [with Phyſicians] a roughneſs in the throat, 
when it feels as if there were berries ſticking in it, and occa- 
fions a little dry cough, L. 

Cx RKcis [with Anatomifts] the ſecond bone of the el- 
bow, otherwiſe call'd Radius, and both from its ſhape re- 
ſembling a weaver's ſhuttle, or the ſpoke of a wheel. 

Cr'rcos1s [of xipros, Gr. a tail] a piece of fleſh grow- 

out of the mouth of the womb. 1 
EREA [of xipas, Gr. a horn reſembling a tail] a ſort 
of itching ſcab, the ſame as Achor; alſo the horns of the 
womb in brutes, in which the Fœtus, or young, is uſually 
* | L "a 
EK REAL [cerealis, 1 to Ceres, or bread- 


corn; to ſuſtenance, or fe 


CREREALIA, ſolemn feaſts to Ceres. In the feſtival of 


Ceres, her worſhippers ran up and down with lighted torches 
in their hands, becauſe that ſhe is related to have ran about 
the world in this manner to ſeek for her daughter Proſerpina. 

The inhabitants of Eleuſis in Greece appointed this cere- 
meny, which was to be acted only by women, who in the 
temple of Ceres acted a thouſand ſhameful pranks : and be- 
cauſe Ceres did not reveal her ſecrets, nor liſcover her de- 
ſign, until ſhe heard of the welfare of her daughter, it 
was not lawful to declare what was ated in her temple 
during the feſtival, 

CEREBE'LLUM [Anat.] the leſſer brain, or the hinder- 
part of the brain, which confiſts (as the brain it ſelf does) 
of an aſh-coloured, barky ſubſtance, and a white marrowy 
one ; wherein the aol ſpirits are ſuppoſed to be geuera- 
ted, which perform involuntary or mere natural actions. 

CE'REBRATED [cerebratws, L.] having his brains beat out. 

CernmBRO'sE [cerebroſus, L.] brain- ſick, mad-brained, 
wilful, ſtubborn, | | 

CEREBRO'SITY, brain-fickneſs. 

CE'REBRUM [with Anatom. ] the brain properly ſo called, 
which takes up the fore-part of the cavity of the skull, and 
is divided by the skin called Meninges, into right and left 
parts, The ſubſtance of it is of a peculiar ſort to itſelf, 
and is wrought with many turnings and windings, in which 
thoſe animal ſpirits are ſuppoſed to be generated, on which 
voluntary actions do chiefly depend. This is the ſeat of 
imagination, judgment, memory and reminiſcence, and ſleep 
is alſo there managed, 

 CE'REBRUM Fouts [with Chymiſts] burnt tartar, Z. 

CEREFA'CTION, a making of wax, L. 

CEREFO'LIUM [with Botaniſti] the high chervil, L 

CEREL X'UM [of cera wax, and olewm oil, L.] an oint- 
ment made of wax and oil. 

CEREMO'NIAL [ceremonialis, L.] pertaining to, or con- 
ſiſting of ceremonies. 


CEREMONIALNESS [of ceremonialis, L. ceremoniel, F.] 
the being ceremonial. 


CEKEMO'NIOUs [ceremonioſus, L.] full of, or fond of 
ceremonies. 


CER EMO'NIOUSNEsSS [of ceremonieux, F.] fulneſs or 
fondneſs of ceremonies. | 

CE'REMONY [ceremonie, F. ceremonia, L.] the outward 
part of religion or worſhip, a ſacred rite or ordinance. 

CEREs, according to the poets, was the daughter of 
Saturn and Ops, whoſe daughter Pluto having ſtolen, ſhe, de- 
ſirous to find her, lighted two torches at Mount ina, reſol- 
ving to ſeek her night and day throughout all the earth. 

Ovid ſays, that Ceres was the firſt that tilled the ground, 
and furniſhed mankind with corn for food, and by laws 
taught them juſtice, and the manner of living in ſociety, 
which before they were ſtrangers to. 2 
Ceres and Veſta. They ſeem to be no other than the earth 
itſelf; for the ancients call'd her Eslar, i. e. Veſta, Jud 15 
ig , i. e. becauſe it ſtands; or. becauſe the univerſal 
world leans and bears upon it, as on a certain foundation. 

And in as much as ſhe is ſaid to produce corn, ſhe very 
properly bears a garland, heavy with ears of corn. 

Tr:ptolemus, of Eleuſina, is ſtoried io have ſown bread- 
corn all over the orb of the earth, at the time he was car- 
ried in Ceres's chariot, which was drawn by flying dragons : 
for this man was the firſt of the ancients that took + 
of all things; and God having endowed him with a large 


ſhare of owledge, he came at laſt to underſtand how 
barley was to be managed, how ſeparated from the chaft 


2 


#- : * 


and to be beaten or ground. 


and to afford grea 


Eleuſes' wa à place where the uſe of barley was firſt 
found out, and Ceres taking her name from the place, was 
called Eleuſinia. 6 LIP. ©; | 2} 

Pluto is ſaid to have ſtolen away Proſerpina, the daughter 
of Ceres. The foundation of this Fiction is, that the ſceds 
of bread-corn are for ſome time hid in the earth. In the 
ſpring time they ſacrifice to her a turf and the grafs, with 
much mirth and rejoycing, ſecing all _ to grow. green, 

t 6 of fertility. Hence Pluto, i. e. 
Riches, is ſuppoſed a ſon of Ceres. | 

And they very properly offer to Ceres ſows with pig, on. 
account of the fertility of the carth, the eaſy conception 
and perſec — | 1 | 

Cx RIO ON, a wild creature in America, having a skin un- 
der the belly like a ſack, in which it carries its young ones 

CxRI/TLLA [with Printers] a mark ſer under the letter c, 
in French or Spaniſþ () to denote it be pronounced as an 1. 

CERINTHIANS, antient Hereticks, who took their name 
from Cerinthus, who was cotemporary with St. Fobn, 

CE'RINTHE CLA ne of xs, Gr. wax.] an honey- 
ſuckle that has the taſte of honey and wax, L.] 

CERNU'LIA, a feſtival of Bacchus, in which they 
danced on one foot upon blown bladders, that by falling 
down they might cauſe laughter, L. | 

CERo'GRAPHY [cerograpbia, L. of xygozeagia, Gr.] a 
painting or writing in wax. | | 

CR ROMA [xipupc, Gr. ] a compoſition of oil and wax, 
with which wreſtlers anciently anointed their bodies, to 
make their limbs more ſleek, pliable and fit for exerciſe, L. 

CR ROMAN [ceromantia, L. zyeouarraa of xνο wax, 
and wuarrda divination] divination by wax. The manner was 
thus; they melted wax over a veſſel of water, letting it 
drop within three definite ſpaces, and obſerved the figure, 
ſituation, diſtance and concretion of the drops. 

CEROMA'T1ICK (ceromaticus, L.] anointed with Ceroma. 

 CERo'STROTUM [xypospwTor, Gr.] a kind of inlaying, 
when many pieces of horn, ivory, timber, &c. of divers 
colours, are inlaid in cabinets, Cheſſ-boards, &. 

CxRo'TUM [with Surgeons] a plaſter made moſtly with 


wax, a cerecloth, I. 


CRRT Money ¶ p. pro certo letæ, i. e. for the certain keep- 
ing of the court-lect} a common fine paid yearly by the in- 
habitants of ſeveral manors to their lords. 

CE/RTAIN [certus, L.] ſure, undoubted; alfo confident 
or aſſured ; alſo fixed or ſettled; regular, 

8 [certitudo, L.] full aſſurance, ſure- 

CE'KTAINTY neſs. 

CERTA“T ION, debate, ſtriving, contention, L. | 

CERTIFICA/NDO de vecognitione, &c. a writ directed to 
the mayor of the ſtaple, &c. requiring him to certify the 
chancellor of a ſtatute of the ſtaple taken before him, be- 
tween ſuch and ſuch, in the caſe where the party himſelf 
detains and refuſes to bring it. 

CERTIFICATE [certificat, F.] a teſtimony given in 
writing of the truth of a thing. | 

CERTIFICA'TION of Aſize, or Novel Diſſeiſin, a writ 

ranted for the re-examining of a matter paſſed by afhze 
— any juſtices. | 

To CE'RTIFY [certificare, L.] to aſcertain, declare for 
certain, or aſſure; alſo to acquaint with a thing. 

CERTIORA'R1, a writ ung out of Chancery to an in- 
ferior court, to call up the records of a cauſe depending 
there, upon complaint made by bill, that the party who 
ſeeks the ſame writ hath hard uſage in the ſaid Court. 

Cr/RTITUDE [certitudo, L.] is properly a quality of the 
judgment of the mind, importing an adheſion of the mind 
to the propoſition we affirm ; or the Strength wherewith 
we adhere to it. | 7 

CERTITUDE Metaphyſical, is that which ariſes from 2 


metaphyſical evidence; ſuch an one as a geometrician has of 


the truth of this propoſition, that the 3 angles of a triangle 
are equal to two right ones. | 
CERTITUDE Moral, is ſuch a certitude as is ded on 
moral evidence, ſuch as that a criminal has, who hears his 
ſentence read. i TE bs 
CERTITUDE Phyſical, is that which ariſes from 5 
evidence, ſuch as a perſon that has fire on his „when 
he feels it burn, or ſees it blaze. : SO ads 
_ Cx'RvELAsS 2 Cn Cookery] is a large ſort of ſauſage, 
CE'RYELAT eaten cold, or in ilices. | 
Ce/Rvica'kia [with Botanifts] the herb Throatwort, L. 
CR RVICAL, belonging to the neck. r 
CRRVICAI veſſels fin Anat.] are the arteries and veins. 
which paſs thro' the vertebræ and muſcles of the neck up 
to the skull. 2 8 14 
Cervix [with Anatomiſti] the hinder-part of 8 2 


= 92 . * 


ceaburnsv, the wär of excreſcence of the ear, f. 
Cr/r0RAy a'mound or fence, Ol Law. 9" 
Cn'xvss beet ar a pre of lead with vine- 

commonl cal d white lea 

bag, Cxss of ceſſum, ſup. of cenſere, L:] tv aſſeſs or tax; 
"A C858, [renſus, L. I a tax. f 

CxssA“Tiox, a leaving or giving over; a leaving off, 
1 Sn for Arms | is when a governor of a place 
beſieged, finding himſelf reduced to the laſt extremity, ſo 
| that he muſt either ſurrender, or himſelf, garriſon, and in- 
habitants would be ſacrificed, or at leaſt lie at the mercy of 

the enemy, eres a white flag on the breach, or beats a 

Chamade for a capitulation, at which both * ceaſe fi- 

ring, and all other acts of hoſtility ceaſe, till the propoſals 

made are heard, and either agreed to or rejected. 

4 Cxssa/viry a writ lying againſt one who has neg- 
lected to perform ſuch ſervice, or to pay ſuch rent as he 
is bound to by his tenure, and has not ſufficient goods or 
chattels to be diſtrained. 

Cxss E [Law Term] an exacting proviſions at a cer- 

CRASSE 8 tain rate for the family of a deputy or ſol- 
diers of a garriſon. | a 

Cxss181/LIT v, a liableneſs or aptneſs to ceaſe. 

- Cx's510N, a giving up, reſigning or yielding. 

Cxss10% [in Law] is an act whereby a perſon ſurren- 
ders up, and tranſmits to another perſon a right which be- 
- 'd to himſelf. | 

185 $510N [ia the Fccleſtaftical Law] is when an eccleſi- 

aſtick takes a benefice without a diſpenſation, or otherwiſe 

unqualified, in which caſe the benefice is ſaid to become 
void by ceſſion. | 

Cxs510N [in the Civil Tau] a voluntary and legal ſur- 
render of his effects to his creditors, to avoid an impriſon- 
ment. 

Cx'ssMENTr, an aſſeſſment, a tax. 

Cx/s$10NARY Bankrupt [Law Term] one who has 
yielded up his eſtate to be divided among his creditors, 

Cxk'ssOR, a cenſor or impoſer of taxes. | 

Cx+50R [in a Legal Senſe] one who ceaſes or neglects 
too long to perform his duty, that by ceaſing he is become 
liable to a ſuit, and may have the writ Ceſſavit brought 
againſt him. ; 

Ce/55URE [in Law] a giving over, or giving up. 

CxE'STRON [x+5por, Gr.] the herb Betony, L. 

_ Cx'sTv1 qui truſt [Com. Law] one who has a truſt in 
lands or tenements committed to him for the benefit of 
another. WS 

Cx's TI qui vie [in Com. Law] one for whoſe life any 
land or tenement is granted, 

CrsTU1I qui wſe [Com. Law] he to the uſe of whom 
another Perſon is infeoffed in, or admitted to, the poſſeſſion 
of any lands or tenements, | 

Cx'srus [xisos, Gr.] a marriage-girdle, that of old 
times the bride uſed to wear, and the bridegroom unlooſed 
on the n alſo a leathern gauntlet garniſhed 
with lead, uſed by combatants, or in the — of the 
Atbletæ; alſo the girdle of Venus and Fun, according to 
the poets. . 

Cra c Os [cetacens, L.] of or belonging to a whale, 

or of the whale kind. 

Cx'rus [with 4ftrozomers] a ſouthern conſtellation, con- 
ſiſting of 23 ſtars. ; 

CRVAPDO, or Cobit [of India] the ſhorter for ſilk and 
and linnen 27 inches EngliÞ. | | 

Cxvapo leſſer [of Agra Delli] contains 32 inches, 

CEVA DO leſſer [at Cambaia] 35 inches. 

CEvADO leſſer [at Surate] 35 inches. | 

Cu have a particular ſound in Englißſ words, as Arch, 
March, Rich, Roch, Tench, Perch, Ditch, Dutch, Change, 
Charge, &c. | 66th 

CH, in ſome words of a Greek derivation, is ſounded as 
before, as Archbiſpop, Architecture, &c. In ſome others it is 
{ſounded like K, as Archangel, &c. 8 

CH, in words of a Hebrew derivation, is moſt commonly 
ſounded as K, as Cham, Rachab, Michael, Nebuchadnezzav ; 
but in ſome it is ſounded as in EngliÞ, as Chittim, Rachel, &c. 

Ac E, the gutter of a croſs- bow. 5 

4 good CH AE [Sea Term] a ſhip is ſaid to have a good 
chace, when ſhe is built ſ@ forward on or a ſtern, as to car- 
ry many guns, to ſhoot right forward or backward. 

_ Foot n CH ACE [Sea Term] to lie with a ſhip's. fore - foot 

in the chace, is to ſail the | 

to croſs her in her way. 
| 2 CHACE [chafſer, F] to follow ; to hunt, to give 
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neareſt courſe to meet her, and 
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, r than a park, which yet may be polleſs) 
by a ſubject, which foreſt cannot. : , | 

Cu Ac R [with Gunzers] is the whole bore or leugth of 4 
piece of ordinance on the infide, e 

To give CHACE to a Ship [Sea Term] is to follow, ptir- 
ſue, or fetch her up; i | 8 

Cu Ack Guns 7 thoſe — which lie either in the head 

CHACE Pieces 5 or ſtern of a ſhip, the one of uſe 
when ſhe is purſued, and the other when ſhe purſues. 

To Cn ACK [with Horſemen] a term uſed of a horſe that 
beats upon the hand, when his head is not ſteddy; but 
he tofles up his noſe, and ſhakes it all of a ſudden, to a- 
void the ſubjection of the bridle. 


CHACKSHIRES # [among the Turks] a kind of breeches 
SHACKSHIR ES 5 that reach from the waiſt down co 
the heels. 2 
Cu CY [of ciacana, Ital.] a ſort of dance in the 
3 air of a ſaraband borrowed from the 
s. | 


Cu Ap, a fiſh called a ſhad. TIS 

CHARBEPHY'LLUM [ $21p5quancr, Gr. ] the herb 
chervil or ſweet ciccly. » 

To ChAr Ek [of chauffer, F. and that robably of calfa· 
cere, L.] to make hot with rubbing, to rub with one's hand: 
alſo to grow hot or angry; alſo to gall, fume or fret. L 

To CAFE [among Mariners] a rope is ſaid to chafe, 
when it galls or fregs by rubbing againſt any rough or hard 
thing; as the cable is chafed in the bawſe, ſignifies it is fret- 
ted, or begins to wear out there: | 

CHart Wax, an officer in the court of Chancery, who 
prepares the wax for the ſealing of writs, and other inſtru- 
ments to be ſent out, | 

CHa'FER, an inſect, a kind of beetle. 

CHA“LF ERV [of an Iron-mill| a ſort of forge, where the 
iron is wrought into compleat bars and brought to per- 
fection. | 

Crarer [ceay, Sax] the refuſe of winnowed corn, 

CHAFF-WEEvD, a ſort of herb. 

CHAT FF RRS [Old Law] wares or merchatdiſes; 

To CHAFFER [probably of kanſter, Tewt.] to buy and 
ſell, trade or traffic. | FY 

CHA'FFERN [eſcbaufferre, F.] a veſſel for heating wa- 
ter in. | 
2 A'FFINCH; a bird ſo named for delighting to eat 
chaff. | 

Cual FIN Diff [of &cbauffer, F. to warm or heat] an 
utenſil for warming meat, &#c. 

CHAGRI'N, commonly called Shaggreen, a ſort of grain- 
ed leather chiefly uſed for the covers of pocket - books, let- 
ter- caſes, Cc. | 

CH4GRIN, trouble, vexation, grief, melancholy, ſad- 


"neſs, ſorrow, a being out of humour, F. 


To CHAGRIN 4 Perſon chagriner, F.] to yex, to put out 
of humour ; alſo to trouble, to grieve. 

CHAIN [chaire, F. and that of catena, L.] links of iron, 
c. for various uſes. | | 

Cu aids [in a Figwrative ſenſe] ſignify bonds, bondage 
or ſlavery. | | 

Cu AINs of a Ship, are ſtrong iron plates bolted into the 
ſides of a ſhip, by the timbers called Chain- wales, to which 
the ſhrowds are faſtened. 
_ CHAIN Pumps [in a Ship] a fort of pups made of 


chains of burrs or ſpunges going in a whee 


CHAIN-Wales of a Ship, broad timbers jutting out of 
its ſides, ſerving to ſpread the ſhrowds, that they may the 


better ſupport the maſts. 


Cu AIR [chaire, F. probably from cathedra, L.] a ſeat. 

with a back; alſo a ſort of open chaiſe ; alſo a ſedan. 
. CHAI'RMAN, a carrier of a ſedan ; alſo the preſident ' 

of a committee, ſociety, club, c. | | 

Cu Als R [cbaiſe, F.] a ſort of light, open chariot, drawn 
uſually by one horſe. TE. 

CHALaA'sTIcks [yanasna, Gr.] ſuch medicines which 
by their temperate heat comfort and ſtrengthen the parts 
they are apply d to. 5 6 
CnALAZA [xd aH, Gr hail] the treadle of an egg, 
which are ſomething longiſh bodies more concrete than the 


white, knotty; have ſome ſort of light, as hail, whence 
they take their name; becauſe. the Chalaze (for there are 


two of them) conſiſt as it were of ſo many hail - ſtones, 


ſeparated from one another by that white. 


8 
has been ſaid) has two: of them, one in the acute, a L 
t 


other in the obtuſe end; one of them is bigger 


the other, and fumher from the yolk ; the other is 


and extends itſelf from the yolk: towards the acute _ 
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the egg; the greater is compoſed of 2 or 4 knots, like ſo 
many hail ſtones, which ate moderately diſtant from each 
other, the leſs in order to ſucceed the greater. 
CHALAZA © [of ydaata, Ge. ] a little ſwelling in the 
CHALAZION eye-lids like a hail-ſtone. 
" CHALAZOPHY/LACEsS {of xd hail, and quadoow 
to preſerve, Gr.] certain prieſts among the Grectans, who 
pretended to divert hail and tempeſts, . ſacrificing a lamb 
or a chicken; or if they had not theſe, by cutting their 
finger, and appeaſing the anger of the gods by their blood. 
| HA LBO T ? [in Heraldry] a kind of fiſh called a mil- 
CHa'poT 0 ler's thumb or bull-head, : 
ChAlcEDO'Nicus, a, wm, [with Botanick writers] 
from or of Conſtantinople. 
Cna/Lctpony [Chalcedo, L. of ame, Gr.] a fort 
of agate or onyx-ſtone. 
CHA/LCANTHUM [y&axa13@ of yaxxs copper or 
vitriol, and d the — vitriol or copperas. US 
CHALCANTHUM rubefactum | with che! vitriol 
calcined to a redneſs. | 
CuALCI/ TES [yamirys, Gr. ] a precious ſtone of the 
colour of braſs. 
CALCITISs [yaxxiris, Gr.] braſs, or the ftone out of 
which braſs is tried; alſo red vitrol. 
Cuarcrpick [with ancient Architect] a large ſtately 
hall belonging to a court of juſtice. 
CHaALco'GRAPHER [yaatorexp®, of Xa Aue braſs, 
and yexpevs an engraver] an engraves in braſs. 
CHALCO/GRAPHY [xatoyexgia,lor.] engraving in braſs. 


CHA'LDERN c a quantity of coals containing 36 buſhels 
ChHA'Lpkon S heaped meaſure ; alſo the entrails of 
a calf, 


CHALCOLI'BANUM [XaaaxoA/Þarr, Gr.] a ſort of fine 
„ | | 

CuALEPE'NSsISs, e [with Botanick writers] growing 
about Aleppo, | 

CHALCO/eHONUS [yaaxopuwr®y, Gr.] a black ſtone that 
ſounds like braſs. | 

CHALCOSMA'RAGDUS [yaaxmopuapays@®, r.] the 
baſtard emerald. 

Cu A'DRON, ſee chaldron. | 

CuA“LIc E |Calice, Fr. of Calix, L] a communion-cup 
uſed at the ſacrament of the eucharift. | 

CHALLENGE [in common Law| an exception againſt. 
A priſoner at the bar may except againſt jurors or jury- 
men upon ſuppoſition of their being partial, = 

Principal CHA'LLENGE 7 is what is allowed by law, 

Peremptory CHALLENGE Y without cauic alledged or 
further examination, aud the priſoner may except againſt 
21, and in caſes of high tteaſon 35. 

CHALLENGE upon reaſon, is when the priſoner does 
alledge ſome reaſon for his exception, and ſuch as is ſuf- 
ficient, if ir be true. 5 

To Cu A“LLENO E [challenger, Old Fr.] to make or 
give a challenge or defiance ; to except againſt, to accuſe 
or claim, 8 | 

To CHALLENGE [with Hunters] a term uſed when 
hounds or beagles at firſt finding the ſcent of their game, 
preſently open or cry. | 

CHA'LLENGED, Cock-fighting, is when the ſport is 
managed with 10 ſtaves of cocks, and to make out of 
them 21 battles, more or leſs, the odd battle to have the 
maſtery. | 

CHALLENGE, a ſummons to fight a duel, a defiance ; 
alſo a claim, | | 

Chalk [chaux, F. of calx, L.] a kind of white foſſil, 
of which lime is made. 

CHALcEtpo'nNius [with Fewellers] a defect in ſome 
precious ſtones,” when they find white ſpots or ſtains in 
them like thoſe of the Chalcedony. | 

CHALY'BEATE [of chalybs, L. ſteel] of or pertaining 
to ſteel, or that is of the temper or quality of Reel. 

CHALY'BEATE Cryſtals of Tartar [with Chymifts] ſee 
Cream of Tartar. | 

CHALY'BEATES [in Medicine] preparations or medi- 
cines prepared with ſteel. | 

CHAM, the title of the emperor or ſoveraign prince of 


Tartavy. | 


CHAMA'Dpe [in Military Affairs] a beat of drum or 
ſound of trumpet, which is given the enemy as a kind of 
ſignal to inform them concerning ſome propoſition to be 
made to the commander, either to capitulate,. to have 
leave to bury their dead, or make a truce, &c. TT 

CHAMMA'CTE [Xxapamadrry, Cy] a kind of low elder- 
tree, the plant wall wort, or dame-wort, | 1 re 
Cn AM SALANUs [of xd oe earth, and pg A 


8 


CHAME3ATOS [apaibtr@s, G.] the heath-bramble, 
CHAMEABU'xUs (with Botanifts] baſtard dwarf-box, I. 
CHammcr'pkxys, female ſouthern- wood, Gy, 

CHaMmcl'ssuUs [of xapai, and xiagvs, Gr.] ground. 


ivy, hare'sfoot, periwinkle, Gr. 


CHAMACY'PARISSUS 
dwarf cypreſs-tree or heath; 
_ CHAMAZDA'erHNE [of ape, and Ja p the 
Or.] a ſort of laurel or lowry. 


[x4 pauxonTdchoors, Gr.] tho 


laurel, 

CHamX'DpRyYs [of yapua and Tevs an o Gy. 
herb germander or Evglib-heath, L. f — G2 the 

CHaMmMmerFl'lix, female-dwarf, ſtone- feru, L. 

Cu Au xxIRISs, dwarf flower- de- luce. 

55 AMEI'T R A; — L. FR | 

HAME'LEON [X# PT Y-L C, d nd 
x a lion, Gr.] a little "beaſt like 12 which Fra 
moſt part lives on the air or flies, &c. L. ſee Chame lion 

CHAME®'LEON [with Botanifts] a thiſtle which is ſaid 
to change colour with the earth it grows in, like that ani- 
mal below mentioned, L. 

Cu AMRKLRE“UC ER [of yauatiand aw/xy, Gr.,] the herb 
colt's-foot or afles-foot. 

CHAMEALI'NUM,[of xaua and , r.] dwarf wild-flax. 

CHAMEAME'LON [of yauai and yiaoy an apple, 
greund- apple, Gr.] the herb chamomil, L. | | 

CYHAMA®ME'sSyrILUs [with Botanifts] the dwarf medlar, T. 

CyHa'Mmmo'ruUs [with Bot.] the knot berry-buſh, I. 

CYHAMAPERICLY'/MENUM, the dwarf hony-ſuckle, L. 

CHaAMmxpi'tis [of yapai and iris, Gr.] the herb 
ground-pine ; alſo the herb St. Fobn's-wort, I. 

CHAMEAPLA'TANUS [with Ber. the dwarf roſe-bay, x, 
. CHAMARODE/NDROS [with Bot.] the dwarf roſe- 

ay, L. 

Caen iar'cn [with Bot ] ſpurge-time, L. 

Cu A MER (chambre, F. of camera, L. of yaudes, 
Or.] an appartment or room in a houſe, 

CHAMBER [with Gunners] that part of a piece of ord- 
nance, as far as the powder and ſhot reach when it is load- 
ed; alſo a charge made of braſs or iron, to be put in at 
the breech of a fling or mags piece. 

To CHAMBER à Gun, is to make a chamber in it. 

Bottled CHAMASER [of a Mortar piece] that part where 
the powder lies, being globical, with a neck for its com- 
munication with the cylinder. 

CHAMBER ſof a Mine the place where the powder v 
confined, and is generally of a cubical form. 

Powder CHAMBER [on a Battery] a place ſunk into the 
ground, for holding the powder or — Sc. where 
they may be out of danger, and preſerved from rain. 

CHA'MBERDEKINS [i. e. chamber deacons, certain 
Iriſo beggars, who being clothed in the habit of poor ſcho- 
lars in the univerfiry of Oxford, frequently committed rob- 
beries and murders in the night, and were baniſhed by 
Stat. 1 Hen. V. 5 

CHAMBERS ibe King 
of England. | | 

CHa'MBERING , debauchery, rioting , effeminacy, 
luxury. * 


[Old Rec. the ports or havens 


CUAMBERLAIN [chambellan, F.] a name given to 


ſeveral officers. 

Lord great CHAT MEERLAINð of England, an officer 
who has the government of the palace of Weftmingey, and 
provides. all things for the houſe of lords during the ſicting 
of the houſe, with livery and lodging in the king's court. 

Lord CyAMBERLAIN of the king's boufhold an of- 


ficer who looks to the king's chambers and wardrobe, and 


governs the under-officers, and has the overſight of the 
phyſicians, ſurgeons, the ſerjeants at arms, chaplains, apothe- 
caries, &c. | 1 | 
CHa'/MBERLAINS of the Exchequer, two officers who 
formerly uſed to have the controlment of the 
ceipts, and payments, and kept certain keys of the treaſury 


and records. | | 
CHAMBERLA/R1IA 4 lin Old Lat. Rec] chamber- 
noo Rag I lainſhip or office of 3 

chamberlain. | | | 


CHAMBRA'NLE [in ArchiteFure] an order in maſonry * 


and joiners work, which borders the three fides of doors, 


windows and chimneys. It is different, according to the 


different orders of Architecture, and is compoſed of three 
viz. the top called Traverſe, and the two ſides cal- 


arts 
| ſed the Aſcendants, . 5 | 
CA MBR HL [of a Horſe] the joint or bending of the 
upper part of the hinder leg. | 
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— reſſion that will ſerve his preſent tam ; for 
it is related of this creature, that it can change it ſelf into 
any colour but white and red. | 
Cu aun Lor 7. [camelet, F. of camelus a camel, L.] cam- 
CA/'MLET : let, a ſtuff made of camel's hair. 
To Cua/mrER [cambrer, F.] to channel or make 
. An 8 [with Architects] a ſmall furrow or gut- 
Cu AM FRET & ter on a pillar, an ornament conſiſt- 
ing of half a Scotia. : 
Tu au“ rEREDO [with Botaniſti] the ſtalks of ſome plants 
are ſaid to be chamfered, when they have impreſhons upon 
them like furrows. | 


CHAMFERING [in Carpentry, &c.] is the cutting 

CHAMFRAINING the edge or end of any thing 
aſlope or bevel. | p 

Gn amoys Leather, commonly called ſhammy, the 


skin of a kind of a wild-goat. 

Cu aAuos en, Heb.) an idol of the Moabites, 

Cu RMOSHs Which, according to the opinion of ſome, 
was the ſame with Baal Phegor or Priapus; but others take 
it to be Bacchus. 

To Cyame [champayer, F.] to chew or bite upon, as 
a horſe does the bit. 

Cu Ar AIX T7 [of Champagne, F.] a large plain, _ 

CHAMPION down, or fields without any incloſure, 
woods or hedges. | 

A Point CHAMPpA1'N [in Heraldry] an abatement or mark 
of diſhonour in the coat of one who inhumanly kills a pri- 
ſoner of war in field, after he has craved quarter. 

CHAMPA'RTY 8 prob. of Champ, a field and partir, F. 

CHAMPE'RTY to divide] a term uſed in the com- 
mon law for the maintenance of a perſon in a ſuit depend- 
ing, upon condition to have part of the lands or goods 
when recovered. 

Cu AMR RTORVS [in Common Law] thoſe who move 
law ſuits at their proper coſts, to have part of the lands or 
goods ſued for, or part of the gain. 

CHa'MPIAN [Champagne, F.] open, plain, even, not 
encloſed ; as a champion country, 

CHA'MPIAN Lychnis [Botany] a kind of roſe, in colour 
either red or white, 1 

CHAMP1'GNION, a ted gill'd, edible muſhroom, F. 

Cu“ AM ION [prob. of cempa, Sax, a ſoldier, of Cam- 
puts, L. a field] one who fights a duel for another; alſo 
one who fights ſtoutly in his own cauſe, F. 

CHAMPION of the King, an officer whoſe buſineſs it is 
at the coronation of a king of England, to ride into Veſt- 
minſter hall, armed cap-a-pe, while the king is at dinner, 
and to throw down his gauntlet by way of challenge ; 
proclaiming by a herald, that if any man ſhall deny or 
gainſay the king's title to the crown, he is there — to 
defend it in * combat, Cc. which done, the kin 
drinks to him, ſending him a gilt cup, with a cover ful 
: —_— which the champion drinks, and has the cup for 

is fee. | 

CHANCE, hazard or fortune; a term we apply to events, 
to denote that they happen without any neceſſary cauſe, F, 

CHANCE [in Metapbyſicks] many things happen by chance 
in the world, with regard to ſecond cauſes ; but nothin 
at all happens by chance in reſpett to the firſt cauſe (God) 
who diſpoſes and pre-ordains all things from all eternity. 
For chance and fortune are only to be ſaid properly, in 
reſpett to him that is ignorant of the intention of the di- 
rector, And inaſmuch as the divine intention is hid from 
man till the thing is done ; therefore rhe ſame, with re- 
ſpe& to man, is ſaid to happen by chance; but not in re- 
pect to the firſt cauſe. . | 
CHANCE, is alſo uſed for the manner of deciding things, 
the conduct or dire&ion whereof is left at large, and not 
reducible to any determinate rules or meaſures, or where 
there is no ground or pretence, as at cards, dice, & . 
CHANCE MFDLEY [in Law] the accidental killing of 
a man, not without fault of the killer; but without any 
evil intent, It is alſo termed manſlaughter by miſaventure ; 
for which the offender ſhall haye his pardon of coarſe, in. 
caſe he was doing a lawful act; but if an unlawful one, it 
is felony, et OP 3 8 
CHA'NCEL [prob. of cancelli, L.] is properly an in- 
cloſed or ſeparated 2 ſurrounded with bars to defend 
5 and other officers from the preſs or crowd of the 
people. | MX * 9 | 
CHANCEL [of a church] part of the choir between 
the altar and communion-table, and the balluſtrade or rails 


© that incloſe it, where the miniſter is placed at the celebra - 
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» Cane tion [rmewllevivs, T. whente baurelies, F. 
an officer ſnppoſed originally to have been a notary of 
ſcribe under the emperor, and named cancellavins, be- 
cauſe he fat behind a lettice, to avoid being preſſed upon 
1 * a i 

Lord High CHANCELLOR. [of Ge- Britain] the chief 
perſon next to the ſoveraigh for the adminiſtration of juſtice 
in civil affairs; who has an abſolute power to moderate and 
temper the written law according to equity: he is conſt 
tuted by the king's delivering to him the great ſeal, and 
by taking an oath. | | 

CHANCELLOR [of the Exchequer] an officer conſti- 
tuted to qualify extremities, and order matters in that 
court ; he has alſo 2 with others to compound for for- 
feitures upon penal ſtatutes, bonds, and recognizances, 
acknowledged to the king. N 

CHA'NCELLOR [of the Dutchy of Lancaſter] is the 
chief officer in that court, conſtituted a judge to try and 
determine all cauſes and controverſies between the king and 
the tenants of the dutchy land, and otherwiſe to direct all 
the king's affairs pertaining thereto, | 

CHANCELLORS, there are alſo a chancellor of the 
order of the garter, a chancellor of an univerſity, a chan- 

cellor of the firſt fruits, of a dioceſs, c 

A CHA'NCELLOR [of an Univerſity] ſeals the diploma's 
or letters of decrees, proviſion, &c. given in the univerſity, 
CHANCELLOR [of Oxford] is their magiſtrate, whom 
the ſtudents themſelves ele&, his office is to govern the uni- 
verſity durante vita, to preſerve and defend the rights and 


Privileges of it, to call together aſſemblies, and to do 


juſtice among the members under his juriſdiction. 

Vice CHANCELLOR [of Oxford] is nominated annually 
by the chancellor, and elected by the univerſity in convo- 
cation to ſupply tbe abſence of the chancellor. 

Pro Vice Ee ELLORS, 4 perſons choſen out of the 


heads of colleges, by the vice-chancellor, to one of which 


he deputes his power to in his abſence 

CKANCELLOR [of Cambridge] much the ſame with the 
chancellor of Oxford, ſaving that he does not hold his of- 
fice durante vita, but may be elected every 3 years. 

Vice CHA'NCELLOR [of Cambridge] is annually choſen 
by the ſenate out of 2 perſons nominated by the heads of 
colleges and halls, ; 

CHa'NcELLOR [of the Order of the Garter] an officer 
who ſeals the commiſſions of the chapter, and aſſembly of 
the knights, keeps the regiſter, and delivers the acts under 
the ſeal of the order. . | 

CHA'/NCELLORSHIP [of cancellarins, L. cancelier, F.] 
the office or dignity of a cancellor. | 

CyHa'Ncerxy [la chancelerie, F. of cancelli, L.] the 
grand court of equity and conſcience inſtituted to mode- 
rate the rigour of the courts, which are ty'd down to the 
ſtrict letter of the law. 

CHA'/NcERy-Curt, was firſt ordained by William the 
Conqueror, who alſo appointed or inſtituted the courts of 
Juſtice, which always removed with his court, 

CHA'NDELEER [Gunnery] a . 
frame of wood of 2 large planks, 
6 or 7 foot aſunder, but parallel, 
on each of which is raiſed 2 

ieces of wood perpendicularly, 
CS which faſcines are laid, 
which form a parapet ; they are 
made moveable Rom place to 
place, according as there ſhall be 
occaſion, in order to cover workmen. 

CHAN DLER [of candela, L. a candle, whence chan 
de liere, F.] a ſeller of candles; as alſo of ſeveral forts of 
ſmall wares, as a ſhip chandler. | 


CHAN DRY, an appartment in the houſe of a king or 


nobleman, where candles, &c. are kept. 
CHANFRAIN BLANC [with Horſemen] is a white mark 
_ a horſe, deſcending from the fore-head almoſt to the 
noſe, F. | x 
CHANFRIN [with Horſemen] is the fore- part of a 
horſe's head, extending from under the ears along the 
interval, between the eye-brows down to the noſe. | 
CH AN E, alteration, variety, turning, F. 
To Ch AN OHE changer, F.] to alter, to transform, to 
exchange or barter. | | 


Cn ANR [Hunting term] is when a ſtag, met by chance 


is taken for that which has been diſlodged and purſued 
ſometime before. . e | 


CHA'NGEABLE, apt to change or alter; unconſtant, 


fickle, uncertain. 


- 


fellow, Se. 


3 


Cua'NGELING, à child changed - a fool or filly. 
„ ; CHANG EABLEK= 
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Enx'nonas #853 [of change, 79 hableneſh or 


N an officer of the mint, who changes money 
Or ver. 3 
Aq Cn A ne ER, a banker, one who deals in the re- 
ceipt and payment of money. 1 4 | * 

HA'NNEL [canalis, L. kennel, Tewt.] the middle or 
deepeſt part of any ſea, harbour or river, alſo a ſtraight 
between 2 lands, &c, as that of St. George between Great- 
Britain and Ireland. | 


Cu NN EI [of a Horſe] is the hollow between the two 


burs or the nether jaw bones, in which the tongue is 
lodged. | | TI 

En aA'/NNEL [with Architect] a gutter or furtow of a 
pillar. | | F 
T CHANNEL [in Architecture] a channel in the - Jonick 
chapiter, is a part that lies ſomewhat hollow under the 
Abacus, and open upon the Echinus, and hath its contours 
or turnings on each fide to make the Yoluta's or Scrolls, 

CHANNEL of the Larmier, is the Soffit of a cornice, 
which makes the pendant mouchette. 
| CHA'NNEL of the Volute [in the Ionick Capital] is the 
face of its circumvolution. | 

Cna'/nT (cantus, L.] the vocal muſick of churches. 

To CyanT [chanter, F. of cantare, L.] to ſign. 

CHA'NTER [cantator, L. chanteur, F.] the chief ſinger 
in a cathedral church or chapel, the maſter of a choir. 

CHA/NTICLEAR [of chanter and clair, F. clear or ſhrill] 
a name ſometimes given to a cock, on account of its clear 
voice. 

Cu AN TLATE [in Architecture] a piece of wood faſtened 
near the ends of the rafters, and projecting beyond the 
wall for ſupporting 2 or 3 rows of tiles, to prevent the 
rain-water from trickling down the ſides of the wall. 

Cu AN TRV [chanterie, F.] a chapel anciently joined to 
ſome cathedral or pariſh church, and endowed with annual 
revenues for the maintenance of one or more pricſts, to 
ſing maſs daily for the ſouls of the founders _ others. 

Dons” Lo [of xazs and xy, Gr.] the hiſtory or 
deſcription of the chaos. | 

Cna'omancy [of yars and warleia, Gr. divination] 
the skill of prognoſticating by òbſervations made on the air. 

CHAOMA'NTICA Signa [with Paracelfians] ſuch pro- 
gnoſticks which were taken from obſervations made of the 
Air, 

Can'os [,a%, Gr.] a gap or hiatus; according to the 
heathen. philoſophers, a dark and rude maſs of matter, or 
an irregular ſyſtem of the elements, and all ſorts of par- 
ticles mixt and jumbled together; out of which they ſup- 
poſe the world to have been formed at firſt ; alſo a con- 
tuſed or diſorderly heap of things. 

To Cu A [prob. a corruption of to gape] to gape or 
open as the ground does in a great drought ; alſo to chink, 
crack or flaw. 5 | 

A Caae, a chink, hiatus or opening. 

A Cuae [of ceapan, Sax.] a — 

Cu APE [chapa, Span. chapbe, F.] a ſteel or ſilver tip 
or caſe that ſtrengthens the end of the ſcabbard of a 
ſword. | | 

May Ar E [with Hunters] the tip at the end of the tail of 
a fox. | | 
CAA“ EA, a cap or hat, F. | | 

CHAPEAU [with Heraldry] a cap of ſtate of velvet, of a 
ſcarler colour, lined with ermines, worn by dukes. 'The 
creſt of noblemens coats of arms is born on this cap as on a 
wreath, and is parted by it from the helmet; which no 
creſt muſt immediately touch. 

CA“ PELETS [with Horſemen] a couple of ſtirrup lea- 
chers, each of them mounted with a ſtirrup, and joining at 
top in a ſort of leather buckle, called the was oe of the 
chapelet, by which being adjuſted to the rider's length 
and bore, they are made Faſt to the ſaddle. 


CA“ PEL (capella, L. prob. of xawtaiia, Gr. tents or 


booths] a ſort of little church ſerved by an incumbent, 
under the denomination of a chaplain. 

ChAPEL of Eaſe, is a chapel that ſtands at a diſtance 
from the pariſh church, where the pariſh is large; being 
built for the eaſe of the 2 that live at a great di- 
ſtance from the mother- church, and is ſerved by a curate at 


their charge. 


Free CHAPEL, is a chapel of eaſe, which has a ſettled 


revenue for the perpetual maintenance of the curate, ſo as 
not to be any charge either to the rector or the pariſhioners, 
CHAPEL [with Printers] a work-room or Printing-Of- 


ſo called becauſe Printing in England was per- 


ned in a chapel at Vm inſter-Abbey. 
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gente Gen- the member 5 wor! en pen 
to a Printing-Office, w ye, paid a cettain fine, c, 
Cn Rx, the juriſdiftion. or bounds: of aichapel. 

CHA'eRRON, a hood or cap; eſpecially that. worn by 
the knights of the garter, being. part of the habit of th. 
order. 


Cua'p ERON [of 4 Bit-mouth] 4 name which horſemen | 


give to ſcatch-mouths, and all others that are not canon- 
mouths, and ſignifies the end of the bit that joins to the 
branch, juſt by the blanket. _ < | 

CnA FIT ER [Architefture) the head, crown, or upper 
part of a pillar. | 

A IT RRS with Mouldings [in ArchiteFure] are thoſe 
that have no ornaments, as the Tuſcan and Doricł. | 

CHA'pITERs with Sculptures [in Architecture] are thoſe 
Which are fet off with leaves and carved works, the fineſt 
of which is that of the Corinthian order | 

CHAPITERS [in Law] certain articles, comprizing a 
ſhort account of ſuch matters as are to be enquired. into, 
or preſented before the juſtices of the peace of aſſize, or 
eyre, in their ſeſſions 

CHA'eLAIN {[chapelain, F.] he who performs divine 
ſervice in a chapel, ; 

CHA'PLAINSHI1FP, the office of a chaplain, 

HA'PLAIN [in a Law Senſe] is one who at- 

CHA'PELLAINE tends upon the king or other per- 
ſon of quality, in order to inſtru him and his family in 
matters of religion. | 

CHA'PLET, a. wreath or garland, or the ruft of fea- 
thers on the head. 

CHAPLET [Arcbitecture] a kind of ornament, a fillet 

CrHarLaTsS [with Roman Catbolicki] a certain number 
of beads threaded like a braceler, by which they count 
their daily Patey-Nofter and Ave- Maria. 

CHa'eMaAN [of ceapan, Sax.] a buyer, Ce. 

CHA'PMANRY (of ceapman and pic, Sax, a kingdom] 
2 employment or dealings of a chapman, or buyer or 
eller. 

CHAT PPR [in Heraldry] ſignifies cloaked, | 
and is repreſented by dividing the chief by lines 
drawn from the center, at the upper edge to 
angles below into 3 parts. The ſections on the | 
ſides being of a different metal or colour ſrom the reſt, as 
in the figure annexed. Some call it a Chief Party per Bend 
Dexter or Siniſter, or both. 

CHA'PPERONNE [in Heraldry] ſignifies hood- 
ed, of Chapperonne, an hood, which covers the 
head, ſuch as friers wear, with as much hang- 
ing down as covers the ſhoulders, and part of 
the arms cloſed every way, as in the figure annexed. 

CHAPPERO'ONsS e are thoſe little ſhields centainin 

SHAFFERO'ONs & death's-heads, and other funer 
devices placed on the fore-heads of horſes that draw hearſes 
at funerals, The reaſon of their being ſo called, is becauſe 
theſe devices were anciently faſtened to the Chapperonnet, 
ot thoſe horſes uſed to wear with their other coverings of 

are. 


CHA/POURNET, a little hood, the figure of which is 


uſed by heralds for a bearing in a coat of arms. 
Cuaes [prob. of gaping] the mouth, lips, cheeks, c 


CHa'eTER [Chapitre, F. of caput, L.] a diviſion or, 


part of a book. | 
CHAPTER [in Law] the whole. body of the clergy- 
men appertaining to a cathedral, collegiate or conyentual 
church ; or the place of their aſſembly. | 
CHAPTER Houſe, a building contiguous to or near a 
cathedral or collegiate church where the chapter is held. 
Caa'tFTRELsS [with Architects] the ſame as impoſts, 


i. e. thoſe parts on which the feet of arches ſtand. 


Cu AR lin the BritiÞ tongue] is uſed for Caer, which 
ſignifies a city, and being adjoined to the names of places, 
ſignifies the city of that place, 

To Ch AR, to make charcoal of wood of oak, alder, 


lime-tree, c. by cutting it into convenient lengths, 


pit, made 


iling it up in the form of a pyramid in a deep 


1n the graves for that purpoſe, having a little hole to pus 


in the fire. 


Cu A RAT RR [of Kae AU, Gr.] a certain manner of | 


air or aſſemblage of qualities, which reſult from ſeveral 
particular marks, which diſtinguiſh a thing from any other, 


ſo as it may be thereby known, as we ſay the c er 
of Alexander, Cicero, &c. 


CHARACTER [with Poets] is the reſult of the matt- 
ners, or that which is proper to eac rſon, by which 


* 
he is ſingular in his manners, and diſtinguiſhable from 
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Cnnkertk [with Rig Diviner) a certain indelible 


mark or impreſſion, which is left behind them by certain 
ſacraments in thoſe that receive them. 0 
CHARACTER, is alſo uſed for certain viſible qualities 
awhich claim reverence or reſpe& from thoſe that are veſted 
with them, as the character of a biſhop, of an ambaſſador, Se. 
Nominal CHANACT ERS, are thoſe properly called letters, 
which ſerve to expreſs the names of things. 


Real CHARACTERS, are ſuch as exprels things and ideas 


inftead of names. | 

Emblematical CHARAcT ERS, are ſuch as not only ex- 

eſs the things themſelves; but in ſome meaſure perſonate 
them and exhibit their form; ſuch as the Egyptian Hiero- 
gly hicks. - + : | | 

HARA'CTERISM [%araxlnezoues, Gr.] the deſcription 
or ſetting out of a perſon by a character. 

CHARACTERIT'STICK (of a Legaritbm] is the fame as 
the Index or Exponent of it. 

CHARACTER1'STICK [charaeriftique, F.] pertaining 
to a character; alſo a mark or ſign. 

CHARACTER1'STICK Letter | in a Greek verb] that con- 
ſonant which immediately precedes the varying termination, 

CHARACTERI'STICALNEss [of 2 L. 
charatteriftique, F. of yaeaurie, Gr.] having charaGteri- 
ſticks, or being characteriſtical. 

To CHARACTERI'ZE (characterix are, L.] to give a 
character or deſcription of, 

CHAR [probably of cxNe, Sax. care] a job or ſmall 

CHARE 5 piece of work ; alſo the name of a fiſh. 

CHAa'RBON | with Horſemen] is that little black ſpot or 
mark which remains after a large ſpot in the cavity of the 
corner teeth of a horſe, about the 7th or Sth year, when 
the cavity fills, and the tooth being ſmooth and equal, is 
ſaid to be raſed. 

Cu A RCOAT [of kerkolen, Du. 9. d. coals brought in 
carts in diſtinction to ſea-coals which are carried to the 
Dutch in ſhips, Minſbew] coal made of wood burnt. 

CHARDS of Artichoaks [with Gardeners] the leaves of 
fair artichoke plants, wrapt up and bound in ftraw till they 
loſe ſome of their bittemels and grow white. 

CHARDS of Reets | with Gardeners | are white beets, being 
tranſplanted into beds prepared for them, where they pro- 
duce large tops with a great, white, downy main ſhoot, 


CARE Momay, a woman hired by the day to do 
houſhold work. \ 


CHaRe'a [Old Lat. Rec.] a charr, carr or cart. 
CHARGE [charge, F.] a burden or load; alſo management 


or care; alſo office, employ or truſt ; alſo an accuſation, 


8 ; alſo an engagement, fight or onſet. 
HARGE [with Painters] an exaggerated repreſentation 
of a perſon, in which the likeneſs is preſeryed, but at the 
ſame time -ridiculed, called alſo plas. e. | 

ToCHARGE [charger, F] to — or give orders; 
alſo to accuſe or lay to one's charge; to load or burden. 

To CHARGE an enemy, is to attack, encounter or fall 
upon him. | 

CHARGE. [in Gunnery] a certain meaſure of powder pro- 
2 to the ſize of the fire- arms for which it was al- 
Otted. 


CHARGE [with Farriers] an external remedy apply d to 
the body of an horſe or other beaſt. | 

CHARGE [in Heraldry] is whatſoever is born in the field 
of an eſcutcheon, whether it be an animal, a plant or any 
other repreſentation or figure; but ſome give the name of 
charges to thoſe things that ſerve to x rewards or ad- 
ditions of honour in a coat of arms, as Cantons, Flasks, 
Gyrons, Quarters, &c. | | 

CHARGE of Lead, 36 pigs, each containing 6 ſtone 
wanting 2 pound, NT | 

CHARGE [Sea Term] a veſſel is ſaid to be a ſhip of 


Charge, when ſhe draws much water or ſwims deep in the 


ſea; ſometimes it is uſed of an unwieldy ſhip, which will 


not ware or ſteer. | 


CHA'RGEABLE, coſtly ; alſo burdenſome. 
 Cya'rkGEABLENESS [of caritas, or cher dear, or char- 
ger, F.] coſtline, dearneſs. 

Cua'RGED [in Heraldry] ſignifies the figures repreſent- 
ed on an eſcutcheon, by which the bearers are diſtinguiſh- 
ed one from another. Too many charges in an eſcutcheon 
are not accounted ſo honourable as fewer. 


CHA'kGED Cylinder [with Gunners], is that part of a 


cannon or piece of ordnance, which contains the powder 


and ſhot ; and is the ſame as Chamber. IT 


CHA'RGER, a large ſort of diſh. Fs | 
_ CHARIENTYSMUs [yazrrizuds, Gr.] gracefulneſs or 
a good 1475 in ſpeaking; pleaſantneſß of ſpeech, 


- 


0 ut 


CuAxfkNMTIs Mos [in Rbetorici] a in which 4 
* expreſſion is ſoftened: with a jeſt or pleaſant piece 
or raillery, _ © | 
Ens Air [zar?, L.] with a great deal of regard and 

Cu AAN ESS [of cher, F. carus, L.] choicenefs, ſparing- 
neſs, tenderneſs. gt | 

CHARTOC R, a kind of herb. 

CA RITIOr, a fort of light coach, F. 

CHARIOT EER, a chariot- driver. oY 

CHArn'sTiA [among the Romans] a feſtival folemniz'd 
on the 11th of the Calends of March, 

CHAR1I'STICARY, commendatory or donatory, a perſon 
to whom the enjoyment of the reyenues of a monaſtery, 
benefice, &c, were given. 19 Reg 

CHARISTOLOCH1'A [with Botanifts] Mugwoit, L. 

CHA'RITABLE, loving, kind, bountiful, liberal, F. 

CHA'RITATIVE [in Canon Law] as charitative ſubſidy, 
aid, &c, a moderate allowance granted by a council to a 
biſhop to bear his expences to a council. : 

CuARITES [Kderts, i. e. the Graces] Aglaia, Thalia 
and Euphroſyne, the daughters of Fupiter and Autonoe, or of 
Fupit er and Eurynome. One of theſe was painted with her 
back towards us, and her face fromward as proceeding from 
us; and the other two with their faces towards us, to 
denote that for one benefit done we ſhould receive double 
thanks ; they were painted naked, to intimate that good 
offices mould be done without diſſembling and hy pocriſy ; 
they were repreſented young, to ſignify that the remem- 
brance of benefits ſhould never wax old ; and alſo laugh- 
ing, to gnify that we ſhould do good to others with 
chearfulneſs and alacrity, They are repreſented linked to- 
gether arm in arm to inſtruct us that one kindneſs ſhould 

rovoke another, ſo that the knot and bond of love ſhould 
be indiſſoluble. The poets tell us, that they uſed to waſh 
themſelves in the fountain Acidalius, becauſe benefits, gifts 
and good turns, ought to be ſincere and pure, and not baſe, 
ſordid and counterfeit, 

Crua'rity [charitas, L] the ancients uſed to paint the 
virtue charity, as a goddeſs in yellow robes, fitting in an 
ivory chair, having on her hid a tire of gold ſet with pre- 
cious ſtones, 

Cu A RITx, is the love of our brethren, or a kind of 
brotherly affe&ion of one towards another. The rule and 
ſtandard, that this habit is to be examined aud regulated 


by among Chriſtians, is the love we bear to ourſelyes, ct 


that Chriſt bore to us; that is, it muſt be unfeigned, con- 


Rant, and out of no other deſign but their happineſs, 


* 5 * © to burn wood to make charcoal. 


CHA'RLATAN, a mountebank, or quack; a coaxing 
cheat, F. 


CHA'/RLATANRY, wheedling, cheating or cogging, fait 

words ; alſo quirks, tricks. | | 

 Cyxa'kLoOck, a kind of herb. 

To Cu ARM [charmer, F.] to bewitch ; alſo to pleaſe or 

delight extremely, to tickle the ear ; alſo to allay pain, 

HARM [charme, F. of carmen, L. a verſe] an enchant- 

ment, ſpell, allurement, bait, a 
Charms [charmes, F.] certain verſes or expreſſions, 

which by ſome are ſuppos'd to have a bewitching power ; 


alſo certain particular graces in writing, as the charms of 


Eloquence, of Poetry, &c. 


CHA'RMER [charmeur, F.] a perſon who charms, in- 


chants or bewitches. | 

CHA'R MING. [of charmant, F.] engaging, alluring, de- 
lighting. OR 

CHA'RMINGNESS, charming delighting quality. 

Cu A“ RN EIL- bouſe [of caro, fleſh, L. whence charnier, F. 
a place where the ſculls and bones of the dead are laid up. 

CHA RON [according to the Poets] was the ſon of Ere- 
bus and the night; and the ferry-man of Pluts, to convey 
the ſouls of the deceaſed to him. | 7 

Charon is ſtoried to be covetous of money, and therefore 
would carry none over without a piece of ſilver, which the 
ghoſts were wont to carry between their lips. And altho 
it was not granted, that any who were not dead or unbu- 
ried, ſhould be admitted into Charon's boat; yet ZEneas 
for his piety, and Hercules and Theſeus by their valour, and 


Orpheus by his muſick, obtained the privilege to paſs to 


and fro in it. | . | 2 
The original of this fable is ſuppoſed to be this; Oſiris, 


king of Egypt, was one who took extraordinary care of the 
| dead 


„cauſing them to be buried in ſeveral places, made 
on purpoſe near Memphis, to encourage virtue and a good 


life; for perſons were appointed to enquire into ae 
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man's actions; and if the deceaſed had not lived well; he 
was to be caſt into a place of ſhame and puniſhment ; but 
if he had liv'd virtubüſly, he was to be interr'd in plea- 


ſant fields, beautified and flouriſhing with all manner of 
flowers. And by this means Oftris did awe his ſubjects into 
a ſubmiſhon and obedience to his laws. | 

This place was near the city Memphis in Egypt, and en- 

compaſſed ſeveral times with the river Nile : Hence the 
ts take their four rivers of hell, Acheron, Styx, Cocytus 
and Phlegethon. | 

An old fellow uſed to convey the dead bodies over 
theſe four compaſſings of the Nile; and hence comes the 
poets Charon. . 

The heathens did believe that Charon would never ſuffer 
the ſouls whoſe bodies had lain long unburied, to paſs in 
his boat to reſt in the Elyſian Fields; but that they were 
toſſed up and down during rhe ſpace of 100 years, upon 
the banks of the river Acheron. | 

Therefore it was looked upon a cruelty beyond expreſ- 
fon, to deny burial to the dead : and therefore all great 
commanders were very careful after a battle to interr the 
bodies of their ſoldiers that had been ſlain, 

CHA'RRE C a kind of fiſh reſembling a trout which 

CHA'RE 0 breeds only in Winnandermere lake, and 
ſome few other places in the north. 

CHARRS of Lead, a quantity conſiſting of 30 pigs weigh” 
ing 6 _ wanting 2 pound, and every itone - weighing 
12 pound, 

HARTs [charte, L. papers] deſcriptions or draughts of 
any place, hydrographical maps, or projections of ſome 
parts of the ſea in Plano. 

Chorographick CHARTS, are a deſcription of particular 
Countries. >; 

Geographick CHARTS, general draughts of the whole 
globe of the carth upon a plain, commonly call d maps of 
the world, | 

Helicgraphick CHARTS, deſcriptions of the body of the 
ſun, and of the Maculæ or ſpots obſerved in it. 

CHARTS Hydrographick} are ſheets of large paper, on 

CHARTS Marine which 1everal parts of the 

Sea CHARTS land and ſea are deſcribed, 
with their reſpective coaſts, harbours, ſounds, flats, ;helves, 
ſands, rocks, &c, together with the longitude and lati- 
tude of each place, and the points of the compals. 

Selenographick CHARTS, particular deſcriptions of the 
parts, appearances and maculæ of the moon. 

Topographick CHARTS, are draughts of ſome ſmall parts 
of the carth only, or of ſome particular places without 
regard to its relative ſituation, as London, Tork, &c. 

CHARTA, paper, L. [in Old Records| a charter or deed 
in writing; alſo a ſignal or token by which an eſtate is held. 

CHAKTA pardonationis ſe deſendendo, the form of a par- 
don for killing another man in his own defence. 

CHARTA pardonationis wtlagariz, the form of a pardon 
of an outlaw'd man, | 

CHARTA ſimplex, a deed-poll, a ſimple or ſingle deed 
or inſtrument, | 

CHA'RiEL cartel, F.] a letter of defiance or challenge 
to a duel, uſed in ancient times, when combats were al- 
lowed for tlie determination of difficult controverſies in law. 

CHA'RTER (cbartre, F.] an inſtrument or written evi- 
dence of things done between one party and another; 
but eſpecially a writing or Letters patents, whereby the King 
grants privileges to towns, corporations, & c. 

CHARTERS, were firſt confirm'd by the broad ſeal in 
the time of King Edward the Confeſſor, who was the firſt 
King of England that made uſe of that large and ſtately 
impreſſion, 8 | 

Cu ART ER [of the Foreſt] an inſtrument in which the 
foreſt laws are compris'd and expreſs d particularly. 

CHARTER [of Pardon] a deed or inftrument by which 
one is forgiven of a felony or other offence, committed a- 
gainſt the King's crown and dignity. 3 

Cu ART ER-bouſe Chartreux, F.] a convent of Caribuſian 
monks ; now a college founded and nobly endowed by 
Thomas Sutton, Eſq; | 7 


CHA'RTER Party [q. charta partita] an indenture be- 


tween merchants or owners arid maſters of ſhips, contain- 


ing the particulars of their covenants and agreements, | 


| CHARTER Lazd [in Law] ſuch land as a man holds 
by charter, 7.e, evidence in writing otherwiſe called 


| Freebold. 


CHA'RTERBR, a frecholder. 1 
Cu ART IS reddendis, a writ that lies againſt one who is 


intruſted with the keeping of charters of Feoff, and reſuſes 


to deliver them. 5 | 5 
CAR TREUx, Caribuſian monks, ſee Gharder-houſe, 


4 


ſter-roll 


Cu ars [with Botanifts] the keys of trees, as aſh-chats, 


three or four inches long, ſo made, that 


ches or in paſſes where the horſe are to 


ming them. 


Cu erer [chartularivs, L.] a keeper of a togi- 


c 
CuAR VII. See Chervil, &c. i 
CAA {of carus, L. dear] tender, ſparing o. 
CHARY'BDIs, a rock in the ſtraits of Sicily. The pocts 

relate that this Charybdis was a woman of a ſavage nature, 

who ſet upon all paſſengers to rob them, And ſhe having 
ſtole Hercules's oxen, Fupiter kill'd her with his thunder- 
bolts, and turn'd her into a furious monſter, and caſt her 
into a gulph that bears her name. | 

To CASE [chaſſer, F.] to hunt, to purſue, to drive 
or fright away. 

To CASE [in Law] to drive cattle to or from a place, 

CHacr [Sea Term] the ſhip chaſed. | 

To Cu As [with Goldſmiths, &c.] is to work plate after 
a particular manner, called Chaſed- work. | 

CHa'sER [LS Term] the ſhip in purſuit of the chaſe. 

Stern Chas [Sea Term] is when the chaſe is right a 
head with the chaſer. | 

To lie with a ſvip's ſore-foot in the Cy as x [Sea Term] is 
to ſail the neareſt way to meet her, and ſo to croſs her in 
her way. ä 

A Ship. of a good forward Cy as n {Sea Phraſe] a ſhip that 
is ſo built forward on a ſtern, that ſhe can carry many guns, 
to ſhoot right forwards or backwards ; called alfo a ſhip 
of a good ftern-chaſe. 

CHASE Guns [of a Sbip] are ſuch whoſe ports are either 
in the head (and then they are uſed in chafing of others) 
or in the ftern, and are uſed only when they are chaſed or 
purſued by others. | 

CHA'sEABLE, that may be chaſed or hunted. | 

CHASM [ydua, Gr.] a wide gap or opening of the 
earth or of the firmament; an empty ſpace. 

CHAsSMA'TICAL, of or belonging to a Chaſm. 

CnAa'ssERY, a kind of pear like the ambiet, ripening 
in December. 

CASH Mod, a plant or herb, | 

CuhA“s TE [caftus, L.] content, uncorrupted, undefiled, 

ure. ä ; 

: CHA's TISEMENTS [with Horſemen] are corrections of 

the ſevere and rigorous effects of the aids; for when the 

aids are given with ſeverity, they become puniſhments. 

CHA'STNESS # [cafittas, I. a Chriſtian moral virtue 

CHASTITY 0 in abſtaining from unlawful pleaſures 
of the fleſh, and uſing law ful ones with moderation. 

CHASTELE'T, the common goal and ſeſſions-houſe of 
Paris in France. | 

CHA'STELAIN, a governour of a caſtle, &c. 

To CHA'sT REN 5 ſcaigare, L. chatier, F.] to correct 

To Cu As Ts ES or puniſh ſuch as have committed 
a fault, &c. | 

CHasT1'SEMENT [clatiment, F.] puniſhment inflict- 
ed upon an offender. | | 

CHA'SUBLE, a prieſt's cope uſed at maſs, F. | 

To CAT [caquetter, F.] to chatter or chattle like a jay. 

CAT [caquet, F.] prating, childiſh idle talk. 

Cu Ar Wood, ſmall ſticks fit for fuel. 

CA“ TTEILS [Bathepls, Du.] all goods moveable and 
immoveable, but ſuch as are in the nature of a freehold. 

Cu ATT EILs perſonal, are ſuch goods as being wrongful- 
ly with-held, cannot be recovered but by perſonal action; 
or ſuch as appertain immediately to a man's perſon, as a _ 
horſe, Sc. | 

CHA'TTELs real, goods which do not belong to the 
perſon, but depend upon ſome other thing, as apples noe 
a tree; a box containing charters of land, &c. or ſuch as 
iſſue out from ſome moycable thing pertaining to a perſon, 
as a leaſe or rent for a term of years, &c. | | 

To CHA'TT tR* [probably of caqueter, F.] to make a 
noiſe, as birds do; to prate, to prattle. 

To Cu A“TT ER [probably of citteren, Du.] to hit one 
againſt the other, as the teeth do when a perſon ſhiyers 
with cold. = | 

CHA'TTER Pie, a mag-pie. 
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ſycamore-chats, & W. | 
75 
2 ers Sata 0 a fiſh called otherwiſe a chub. 
HE/VIN ( | | 
Cu AUNTRVY. See Chantry, 
- CHav'ssE TRAP; [in Mil. Affairs] ma- 
chines of iron having four points of about 


which ever way they fall there is ſtill a 

point up, they are to be thrown. upon brea- | | 

march, to annoy them by running into their feet and la- 
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Cu dus trop baut [with Horſemen] a white-footed horſe, 


n the white marks run too high upon his legs, F. | 
bu aussk [in Heraldry] ſignifies ld, and in; Blazon de- 
notes a Section in Baſe, the line by which it is formed pro- 
ceeding from the extremity of the baſe, and aſcending to 
the fide of the eſcutcheon, which it meets about the Feſſe- 

point; as if a chief had ſhoos, the ſame being 
- a diviſion made in it by lines drawn from the 

center of the lower line of the chief, to the 

middle parts of the ſides thereof, and fo is ſaid 

to repreſent ſhoos, as Emanche is ſaid to re- 
| ſenr ſleeves, as the figure annexed, 

Cn Auss x [in Fortification] the level of the field, the 
plain ground, 

Cu kA [of ceapan, Sax. to buy or ſell] denotes the pla- 
ce's name, to which it is added, to be or have been a mar- 
ket-town or place, as Cheapſide, Eaftcheap, Weſtcheap, &c. 

Cu RA [of ceapan, Sax.] ſold for a ſmall price. 

Caray Gild [Old Law Term] a reſtitution made by the 


hundred or county for any wrong done by one who was in 


Plegio, or for the good behaviour of whom ſureties were 
ut in, 

, To Cy RA“ HEN [ceapan, Sax. koopen, Du] to ask or 

beat down the price of a commodity. | 

Cu x AR [chere, F.] gladneſs, joy, courage, heart. 

CHEA'RFUL, brisk, lively, pleaſant. 

CHEA'RFULNESS 8 [of chere, F. of yaley, Gr.] light- 

CHEA'RINESS heartedneſs. 

A CHEAT 1 of ced wa, Sax. ] deceit, ſham, 
knavery ; alſo a deceitful perſon who makes it his buſineſs 
to cheat, chowſe or cozen. | 

CHEA'TINGNESS [of cedda, Sax.] defraud, or de- 
frauding quality. 

CHEATHI/NQU > an Indian fruit reſembling a 

HECHI'NQUAMINS cheſnut. 

Cu ECK lecbec, F.] loſs, fatal blow, misfortune ; alſo 
cenſure or reproof, remorſe of conſcience ; alſo a term uſed 
at cheſs-play. 


To CHECK [of echec, F.] to reſtrain or curb, to inter- 
rupt; alſo to chide or taunt. | 


Cu RK [with Faulconers] is when rooks, pies, or other 


birds, come within view of the hawk, and the forſalees her 
natural flight to follow them. 

Clerk of the Cu RK, an officer of the court, fo tiled 
becauſe he has the check and controlment of the yeomen 
of the guard and all uſhers belonging to the King, Queen, 
or Prince, 5 

CHECK MATE [at Cheſs Play] a term uſed when the 
king is fo cloſe ſhut up, that there is no way left for his 
eſcape, by which means an end is put to the game. 

Curck Roll a roll or book which contains the 

CHECK ER Roll names of ſuch as are in attendance 
and pay to the king, c. as their houſhold ſervants, 

Cu xc [echec, F.] loſs, fatal blow, misfortune, 

CHECKY [in Heraldry] is one of the moſt noble and 
moſt ancient figures that are uſed in armoury, 
and a certain author, ſays, ought to be given 
to none but valiant warriers, in token of their 
nobility. For the cheſs-board repreſents a field 
of battle, and the pawns and men on both 
ſides repreſent the ſoldiers of the two armies, 
which move, attack, advance or retire, according to the 
two 1 that are their generals, ſee the figure an- 

This figure is always compoſed of metal and co- 
lour, and ſome authors would have it reckoned among the 
ſeveral forts of furs. & 

Cu BECKA'LATON, a fort of checkered fluff. 

Cuk'cKER Work [of echequier, F.] work that is chec- 


kered or ſet out with divers colours. 


CHECKERE'LL1 panni [Old Law] cloth checkered or 
diverſified in weaving. 5 


Cu R DDRR Cheeſe, Cheddar Cheeſes [ſo called from the 
place near Hels in Somerſetſhire, where they are made] are 


ſo large as ſometimes to require more than one man to ſet 

them on the table ;. it is Kid that the whole town con- 

tribute their milk to make one or more of thoſe cheeſes. 
CHEEK [chece, Sax. ] a part of the face and other things. 


CHEEks [of a Ship] are two pieces of timber on each | 


8 of the _ to 8 it at the top. 
CHEER (chere, F. probably of , Gr. joy tertain- 
ment, good fare. 4 en. | PO 
CHEESE [ceye, Sax. caſeus, L.] an eatable well known, 
CHEESE Running, the herb Red-ſtraw. 
CHEE'SLIP, an inſect, a ſow or hog louſe. | 
CHEESLIP [cyYlib, Sax.] a bag in . which rennet for 
cheeſe is made and kept; being the ſtomach- bag of a 


A 


A S 


, 


t milk when the curd was indigeſted. 
CHEF [in Heraldry] the ſame as chief, F. B 


g ſuckling· calf that has never taſted any other food” 


CuRTIDO“NIA [Betany] Celandine or ſwallow-wort, I. 


CxnrLocacs [of xa lip, and xa evil] a can- 
ker in the mouth or lips, 


CHR L MER [corruptly for kill mar, Brit. i. e.] the re- 
flux of the ſea. ner uf 

CHELoO'NK [of yam, Gr, a tortoiſe] an inftrument to 
make a gradual extenſion in any fractured member, in 
which motion it reſembles the ſlowneſs of a tortoiſe. 

CHRTO/NION [of yawn, Gr.] a hump-back, fo called 
from its reſemblance to a tortoiſe. . N | 

CHELONI'TES [of yeaSor, Gr. a ſwallow] a ſtone 
found in the bellies of young ſwallows, good againſt the 
falling- ſickneſs. 


CHEMA e [x hun, Or.] a meaſure among the ancients, 
CHEME 5 containing two ſmall ſpoonfuls. | 
CHEMI'A [a> N, Gr.] the ſame as chymia. 

CHE'MICE, the art of caſting figures in metals. 

CHEM1'N, way or road, F. 

CHEMIN des rondes [in Fortificat.] the way of the rounds, 
a ſpace between the rampart and the low parapet, for the 
rounds to go about, See Faiſe 1 

Cn“ MISsR, a ſhirt or ſhift, a lining or a caſing with 
ſtone, F. | 

CELs EK [with Maſons] the ſolidity of a wall from tha 
Talus or ſlope to the ſtone- row, F. 

Fire CH E MIS E [of xιν.ꝗ a hiatus or gaping, Gr.] 

Cu RISE [in Fortification] a wall with which a baſtion 
or any work of earth is faced or lined for its greater ſup- 
port or ſtrength. 

CuR'Mosis a ſwelling of the white coat of the eye 
called albuginea tunica, that makes the black of it appeat 


hollow, and is a violent inflammation with extreme pain, 


the eye-lids being turned infide out. 

CRHRNO“ HUS Lx, G.] the herb Gooſe-foot. 

CuR'RIF F, a title of dignity among the Saracens and 
Moors, one who is to ſucceed the Calif or ſoveraign Prince. 

To Cu RR ISH [cherir, F.] to make much of, to main- 
tain ; alſo to nouriſh, to keep warm, 

CHE'RISHER [of cherir, F. one who cheriſhes. 

Cu ERM Es, a kind of berry. See Kermes, 

To CHERN. See to churn. 

Cu ERNI“ TES [2prirvs, Gr.] a ſtone like ivory, uſed by 
the ancients to preſerve dead bodies in. ; 
1 Cu x' RRV [ceraſum, L. ceriſe, F.] a berry or fruit well 

nown. a 

CuRRSER “TU [old Lat. Rec.] any cuſtomary offering 
_—_ to the pariſh prieſt, or to the appropriators of the 
benefice. 
Cu xRSONREH“s E [in Geography] a peninſula, a tract of 
land almoſt encompaſſed with the ſea. 

CHE “RUB [NJ, Heb. i. e. fulneſs of knowledge] 

Cu x RUBIM S the ſecond of the nine orders of angels. 

CaHtRUB1IMICAL, of, pertaining to, or like a cherubim. 

CHER /RVIIL, an herb. 

To CR /R WIT, to cry like a partridge. "Rok 

Cu #'sL1P, a ſmall vermin that lies under ſtones or tiles. 

Cu Es N Ur [cy}©bean, Sax. caftanea, L. chaſtaigne, F.] 
a nut well known. | 

Cukss, a game performed with little round pieces of 
wood, on a board divided into 64 ſquares, where art and 
ſagacity are ſo indiſpenſably requiſite, that chance ſeems 
to have no place; and a perſon never loſes but by his own 
fault, Each fide has 8 men and as many pawns, which 
are to be moved and ſhifted according to certain laws and 
rules of that game. | 

Car'ss-TREEsS [in a Ship] two ſmall pieces of timber 
on each fide of it, a little before the loof ; having a hole in 
them, through which the main rack runs, and to which it is 
haled down. 

Cu EST. [cærw, probably of ciſta, L.] a ſort of box, 
coffer or trunk. 2 

Cn nsT [in Anatomy] the breaſt, that hollow part of 3 
human body, which contains the heart and lungs. | 

Cu EST rope [with Mariners] a rage HET to the breaſt- 
rope, when the boat is tow d at the of the ſhip to keep 
her from ſhearing or ſwinging to and again. | 

Cu ks T Traps, boxes or traps for catching pole-cats and 
ro 3 See Foundering. 5 

Cn ES foundering. g. | 
 Cun'vacnt- [of chef, F. the head] a ſum of money 
_ CurFact 8 id by villains to their lords as an ac- 


knowledgment of their ſubſection, F. Law Term. D 
* CH r [with Horſemes) is when a horſe r paſ- x 
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\aging upon a walk or trot, his far fore: leg croſſes or over- 

laps the other ſore-leg eyery time or motion, F. 
Car'valky. [of chevalier, F.] 83 — RENE? 
Curva/nTtia [Old Law] a loan of money upon credit. 


CHEVAL 
* | "> CH F 60 97 N 8 
2 W YA Mil. Aff. ] a ſort of turn-pikes 
a WI * * 
. . being ſpars of wood, about 
DSS IN 10 or 12 foot long, and a foot 


diameter cut into 6 faces, and 
bored through ; each hole is 
arm'd with a ſhort ſpike,ſhod 
with iron at cach end about an inch diameter, 6 foot long 
and 6 inches diſtant one from another; ſo that it points out 
every way, and is uſed in ſtopping ſmall overtures or open 
places, or placed in breaches, a ſo as a defence againſt horſe. 


ming, 7. e. a ſtream of light darting from a co- 
met or blazing ſtar, } vulgarly called the Beard, 
according to the figure annexed. 
CHEVRE'TTE [in Mil. Aff. ] an engine 
for railing guns or mortars into their car- 
rlages; it is made of 2 pieces of wood 
about 4 foot long, ſtanding upright upon 
a third which is tquare; they are about a 
Foot aſunder and parallel, being pierced 
with holes exactly oppoſite to one another, 
with a bolt of iron, which being put thro' 
theſe holes, higher or lower at pleaſure, 
with ſerves, with a handſpike, which 
rakes its poiſe over this bolt, to raiſe the 
zun or mortar. 
= | CHEVELEU'REsS [with French Botan.] 
the fes or itrungs of trees or plants. 
Che'/v el Leather, a fort of ſoft tender leather, made 
of che skin of wild goats, = 
CnEveRI'LLUs [Old Tad] a young cock or cockling. 
Cyr'vils [ina Ship] ſmall pieces of timber nailed on 
the inſide of it to faſten the ropes called ſheets or tacks. 


Cur'vin [cheveſne, F.] the Chub-fiſh. r 


Cu kVvIfSALNC E [of chevir or viſtey a chef, F.] a 1 
or contract; alſo an unlawful contract in point of uſury, 
or a compoſition between debtor and creditor, F. L. Term. 
Cukvi'rix N [Old aw Records] heads of ploughed 
CHEVISAX lands. 
CuE'vVRON 2? [in Heraldry] is an ordinary 
CHE'VERON formed of a twofold line, 
ſpire- iſe or py ramidical, the foundation being 
in the dexter aud ſiniſter baſe-points of the eſcut- 
cheon, and the acute point of the ſpire near 
to the top of the eſcutcheon, as in the figure annexed, 
This ordinary reſembles a pair of barge- couples or rafters, 
ſuch as carpenters ſet on the higheſt part of « houſe for ſup- 
porting the roof, and betokens the atchieving ſome buſineſs 
of moment, or furniſhing ſome chargeable or memorable work. 
Some ſay it repreſents Protection, others ſay Conftancy ; ſome 
the ſpurs of knights, others the head-dreſs of prieſteſſes, &c. 
Per CHEVRON [in Heraldry} or Party per Chevron, is 
when the field is divided only by two fingle lines, riſing 
from the two baſe-points and meeting in a point above, as 
the Chevron does. | 
Cu Ek“V RON abaiſs'd [Heraldry] is when its point does 
not approach the head of the chief, nor reach farther than 
the middle of the coat. | | 
Cut'vion troke, is when one branch is ſeparated in- 
to tWo pleces. 8 
CAE“ VRON cloven, is when the upper point is taken off 
ſo that the two pieces only touch at one of the angles. 
Ciiz VRON couched, is when the point is turned down- 
wards on one ſide of the eſcutcheon. | 
CHEVRON divided, is when the branches are of ſeve- 
ral metals, or when metal is oppoſed to colour. 
CHEVRON inverted, is when the point is towards the 
point of the coat, and its branches towards the chief. 
CHEVRON mutilated, is when it does not touch the ex- 
tremes of the coat, | „ 
Cu “V Ron RD [in Heraldry] is when it is filled with an 
equal number of Cheyrons. | 2 3 
Dunter.- C RVYRON RD [in Heraldry] is when a Chevron 
is ſo divided, tliat colour is oppoſed to metal. 


CuRVRONE“L [in Heraldry] is the diminu- 
tive of Chevron, and as ſuch contains only one 
=>) half of the Chevron, as in the figure annexed. 

CYRVRONNE”. 

CHEvRONNY/ 
gute above, 


ſignifies the ping the ſhield ſeve- 
ral times Cheyzon-wile, as in the fi- 


of ſeveral ſorts of 


CHEVI LIE [in Heraldry] ſignifies ſtream- 


1 


n 
To Cu x ſeeopian, Sax. kawen, Tewt.] to grind be 


break the food between the teeth, 44 $>1%-4 
Cu nw'1NG Balls [with Farriert] certain balls compoſed 


drugs, to be chewed by + horſes for the 
recovery of loſt appetite. | | | 

Cry1a'v ER [in Muſick Books] is a cliff, a term or character 
of Muſick, Ital. | | 

CHiav's, an officer of the TwrkiÞ court, who does the 
duty of an uſher ; and alſo an ambaſſadour to foreign courts. 

H1'BOL, a ſmall fort of onion, | | | 
CRI ANNE : [of cicum the skin of a pomegranate, ac- 

CIC ANR cording to menage; whence the Spa- 
niards denve their chico, little, ſlender: chicane, being con- 
verſant about trifling things] in Lad it is an abuſe of judi- 
ciary proceedings, either with deſign to delay the — or 
to impoſe on the judge or the contrary party, a wran- 
gling, crafty manner of pleading a cauſe with tricks, 
ow and fetches, the perplexing or ſplitting a cauſe, pet- 
ti ing, F. 

: e NE £ [in the Schools] is uſed to import yain 

CHIicA'NERY S fſophiſms, ſubtleties and diſtinctions, 
with deſign to obſcure truth and protra& diſputes. 

To Cyica'NE [chicaner, F.] to perplex or puzzle a 
cauſe ; to uſe quirks, tricks or fetches, 

CHICHAR L292, Reb.] a talent of ſilver worth 375. 
pound, of gold 4500, SS 

CH1'cHLiNGs, the pulſe called everlaſting 

A Cuick [cicen, Sax. kicken, Du.] the young 

A CH1'CKEN of a hen, | 

To Cui E [civan, Sax.] to rebuke or taunt at; alſo to 
brawl or brangle. 

A Chip RR (cid See, Sax.] a reprehender, a rebuker. 

Cuixr (chef, F.] firſt, principal, ſoveraign. 

Lands beld in CIF. See Capite. 6 

CuiEr [in Mil. Affairs] a commander in chief, a general. 

Cal'piNG [of civan, Sax.] rebuke, &c. 

A ChikEr [in Heraldry, chef, F.] is an honourable ordina- 
ry, and that which takes up the upper part of the eſcut- 
cheon, and repreſents a man's head, and the ornaments us'd 
on it both by ancients and moderns. | 

The Chief, as all other honourable ordinaries do, muſt 
take up juſt one third part of the eſcutcheon, eſpecially if 
they be alone in the ſhield ; bur if there be more of them 
they muſt be leſſened in proportion to their number, and 
the ſame, when they are canton'd, attended and bordered 
upon ſome other figures, : 


Cas. 


% 


In Cyitr, ſignifies any thing born in the 
chief part or top of the eſcutcheon. 


MMT 
| 


Wanne 


ACuliEr Cbevren'd, bended or paled, is when it has a 
Chevron, Pale or Bend contiguous to it, and of the ſame 
colour with itſelf, ; 

ACulkr ſupported, is when the two thirds at the to 
are of the colour of the field, and that at bottom of a dif- 
ferent colour. | 

CHi'sFLy [of chef, F.] principally. | 

CHIE'FTAIN, a captain or general. 

CHIR'GO [among the Barbadians] a ſmall inſe& that 
gets into the feet, and is very tronbleſome. 

A Cyir'Rn [with Floriſts] the Jeucoinm luteum, or wall- 
ower. | 

Cuik's k [in Muſick Books] is a mark ſet to muſick to 
33 that deligned for churches, from that which 
is deſigned for chambers or private conſorts, as ſonata # 
chieſa, is a ſonata for the chapel, Ital. 

CHI'LBLAIN [of chill and blain] a ſort of 
caſioned by cold. 

A CHiLp [cild, Sax,] a ſon or daughter. | 

Cai'LpHood [cil*®-ha®, Sax.] the ſtate of a child. 


ſwelling oc- 


CHILDERMASs-day [of cild, a child, and mæ , Sax. 
the maſs] a feaſt e Ks. on the 25th of December, in 
commemoration of the children of Bethlebem, murthered 
by Herod, | 5 

Ca1'LDING, bringing forth children, child- bearing. 

ChIL DING [with Botaniſts] a term uſed of plants, when 
their offspring exceeds the number of their ordinary kind, 


as childing daiſies, Oc. 


CHi'LDINGNEsSsS [cile, Sax. a child] the frequent 
bearing children. | | 
Cal'lLpi:y [ciltiycy Sax like a child, imprudent, 


ſilly. . | 
Cups EN Ess [cilÞiycneY, Sax.] ſimplicity, unexpe- 
rieucedneſs. | | | | 


CHir'LDWiT [Sax. Law Term a power to take a fine of 
one's bond woman, that has bcen gotten with child wie 
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6 
dat one's confent ; this was 3 J. and 4 d. in the matiour of 
#le in Eſſex. 
mm 111 1 Ihe, Sr.] the number of 1000, whence 
tables of Logarithms are alſo called chiliads, 
Curiliarcad LX of xe and apos, Gr, a 
governour] a commander of 1000 men, a colonel. 
Cur'LIAsTS berate L. of xhidg, r.] a ſet of 
chriſtians called from the Latin Millenaries, u ho hold that 
after the laſt or general judgment, Chriſt ſhall come and 
reign perſonally 1000 years with his ſaints on the earth. 
HItia'Gon [x a thouſand, and ywria, Gr. a cor- 
ner] a plain figure, having 1000 fides and angles. 
Cailiopy/NAME [of xmas a thouſand, and Svrapus 
wer or virtue, Gr.] an herb having 1000 virtues, a 
ort of Gentian. | 
Cuitio'eHYLLON [yiatopuny, Gr, of xlxuas 2000, 
and gu mor, Gr. a leaf] the herb milfoil, yarrow or 1000 


CaiLL 8 [of cele, Sax. cold] cold, or ſenſible of 
CHr'LLY cold. | 
Cal'LLiNEss, coldneſs. 

Critoca'cs [in Surgery] a canker in the mouth, fre- 
quent in young children, 
©. CyiLo'Nian T [of Chilo,one of the 5 wiſe men of Greece, 

Cxito'Nickx S whoſe ſentences were very ſhort] a brief 
compendious way of writing as a Obilonick file. 

Cui us, the end of a barrel, tub, &c. 

ChIxXRA [Xipmex, Gr.] a monſter feigned to have 
the head of a lion, the belly of a goat, and the tail. of 
a ſerpent, alſo a mere whimley, a caſtle in the air, an 
idle fancy. | 

CIM RA [K/uaiex, Gr.] a vulcano or mountain of 
Tycia, that vomited fire, the truth of the fable is, the top 
of ir being inhabited by lions, the middle abounding 
with paſtures for goats, and at the bottom by ſerpents : 
this gave place to the fable, that Chimara was a monſter 
that vomited flames, had the head and breaſt of a lion, 
the belly of a goat, and the tail of a dragon, and becauſe 
Bellerophon rendered this mountain habitable, he is ſaid to 
have ſlain the Chimera. Others ſay this Chimara was a 
mountain oppoſite to the ſun, which cauſing reflections 


and fervid heads in the ſummer-time, being diſperſed 


through the fields made the fruits wither, and that Bellero- 
phon perceiving what was the cauſe of this miſchief cut 
away the part of the precipice that moſt of all reflected. 
Pliny ſays the fire thereof would kindle with water, and be 
extinguiſhed by nothing but earth or dung, | 

CHIME'RICAL, pertaining to ſuch a chimera, imaginary, 
that has no ground of truth, | 

CHIME'RICALNESsS [of chimerique, F. of chimera, 
L. xikaieg, Gr.] imaginarineſs, whimſicalneſs. | 

Cu IME [prob. of gamme, F] a tune ſet upon bells 
in aclock ; a kind of periodical muſick, produced at cer- 
tain ſeaſons of the day, by a particular apparatus added to 
a clock. 

To CyIme, to ring a tune by the ſpring of a mecha- 
nical clock, 

CHIMIN, ſee Chemin. 


CH 'MINAGE [of chemin, F. a way] a toll paid for paſ- | 


ſage, through a foreſt, Old Law. 
CHI'MMAR : a kind of veſtment without ſleeves, worn 
OIMAR by biſhops between their gown and their 
rochet. 
CHI'MNyY [caminus, L. whence cheminee, F.] a fire- 
—_— funnel, Ce. for the eee of ſmoak. 
H1"MN Y - Money, an impoſition or tax of 2 4. per annu 
formerly laid . every ——— Sec. + | ” 
Cyin (tzinn, Teut. whence cinne, Sax.] the lower part 
of the face. 


- CHIN Scab, a ſcabby diſeaſe in ſheep, the ſame that is b 
23 called the —— i wie 


HINA Wave, a ſort of fine earthen ware made in china, 


a part of the Eaft-Indies. See Porcelain. 


CHINA Root, a medicinal root, brought to us from bo 
the Indies. : y 8 W 


CHINCH, a ſort of inſect; a bug. 1 


CHINE [Echine] the back - bone or ridge of the back of 


a mod. | | 
o CHINE à beaft [Echiner, F.] to cut him down qui 
— the 3 . „ 
A CHINE of Pork, a certain joint. | 


CHIN R. Ob 0 prob. of hin-Rhoeſt, Du] a violent 


CH 1N-Congh f , 
incident. ; cough to which young children are 


8 einc, Sar] a chink in a wall, board, Sc. 


IO” 


Io Cnixx, to make a noiſe ; 3 
metal de when ſhaken, 2 m ene * 


Cu rs, a fine tniian painted Calico, 


AC ir, a bit chipt off from w 


Cu ir [from cyppan, Sax. to buy and ſell} ſhews that 
the place, to which it is added, Scher is or was a market - 


town, as Chipnam, Chippenham, &c. 


Cu reixe (of cyppan or ceapan, Sax, to buy or ſell] 


ſignifies the place, to the name of which it is added, to be 
or have been a market- town or place, as Chippin- Norton, 
Chipping-Wicomb, &c. 1 
Cuiapx/ [at Smyrna] a weight for weighing o tös- 
wool, containing 222 or 1 okes, which fie und 
to ten ounces, ſeven drams, F | 
Cuika'GRA [xueg3en, of xtlg a hand, and d y 4 
capture or ſeizing] the gout in the hands, : 
CHIRA'GRICAL, having the gout in the hands. 
CyriRcurtcoEmMoTER [Old Law] a certain ectlefiaſti- 


CIRCGEMO'TE cal court, 
CHi'ROGRAPH 2 [xnigoypape, of xe a hand, and 
CHiRo'GRAPHUM S wedgw to write, Gr.] a hand- 


writing, a bond or bill of one's own hand. 
CHiRO'GRAPHUM [with the EngliÞ Saxons] a publick 

conveyance or deed of gift. 3 i 
CHIRO'GRAPHER Gin the Common Pleas] an officet 

who engroſſes the fines acknowledged in that court. 
CHliRO'GRAPHY [YynieoYexgia, Gr.] a writing under 


one's own hand, 


CryikRo'LoGy [xtiggavyia, of yeie a hand, and a8, 
a ſpeech, Gr.] a talking by ſigns made with the hands. 
CH1'ROMANCER | Chiromancier, F.] one who pretends 
to tell fortunes by the hand, or by that art which is commot- 
ly called palmiſtry. | 

CuIROMANCY [yngouarriia of ie and warriia, Gr.] 
a ridiculous kind of divination, whereby they pretend to 
diſcover the conſtitution and tempers of perſons, and to 
predict future events by the lines, wrinkles and marks in 
the hand. 

Cui“ RON [of 5 Ji Tor yeror deen 4 moron . d. 
healing by the aſſiſtance of the hands] according to the 
pocts was the ſon of Saturn and Pbillyra, and they tell us, 
that he keeping company with Phillyra, his wife Ops came 
and ſurprized them, whereupon he transformed himſelf in- 
to a horſe ; and that Phillyra conceived by him and brought 
forth a creature, whoſe upper part was a man, and the 
lower part a hore. This Chiron was an excellent phyſician, 
and taught Æſculapius phyſick, Apollo muſick, and Hercules 
aſtronomy. This ſeems to be Chiron, that dwelling in 
mount Pelius, is ſaid to have excelled all mortals in juſtice, 
and to whom Hercules came for love's ſake, and converſing 
in his cave, worſhipped Pay ; and he was the only one of 
the Centaurs that he did not ſlay, but heard with attention, 
as Anteſthenes Socraticus writes in his Hercules: and when 
theſe had lived rogether ſome time, an arrow falling out of 
Hercules s quiver upon the Centaur's foot wounded it, and 
he afterwards died, and becauſe of his piety and alſo this 
misfortune, by the beneficence of Fupiter, he was placed 
among the gods, He has a little beaſt in his right hand, 
near the little altar, that he ſeems to have a mind to ſacrifice, 
and this is a ſtrong argument of his piety, 

CHiRoNEs [of ar, Gr. the hands] a fort of wheals 
ariſing in the palms of the hands, the ſame as Sirones. . 

CHIiRONIA Vitis [Botany] the wild or black vine briony, 


ſo called from Chiron. 


CIK ON ION, the herb centaury. 
Cuixox fun Ulcws, a boil or fore, which comes eſpe- 


cially on the thighs and feet, ſo named becauſe it has need 


of ſuch an one as Chiron to cure it : 
Cu iRO N OM [chiromomia, L. of x egrpia, of Xelę the 


hand, and voues law, Gr.] a geſture with the hand either 


in orators or dancers, Ec. 3 
CRHIRO “TH ESV [chirotheſia, L. of xuegSnoua, Ore] a 
laying on of the hands. 


CIKOoTONTA [xuggroie, Gr.] the impoſition of hands | 


in conferring any prieſtly orders. . 

To CuiRr [prob. formed from the likeneſs of the 
ſound] to make a noiſe as birds do. 7 f 

CI RING cu Ii e. a cheering cup] a cup of good liquor, 

CHIRRICHOTE, a word uſed - Aru aniards in deri- 
ſion of the French, who pronounce chirri for kyry. X 

CHIRURG RON [xug5,7@%, Gr.] one who praftiſes the 
art of chirurgery. | i ooo IN 

ChIRUR “GERRY [;«eppia, of xte a hand, and «e200 
work, Gr.] is the third branch of the curative — of me- 
dicine, and teaches how ſundry degrees of t 


body of 
man may be cured by manual operation. It is by ſome . 
divided into 3 parts: 1. Hrtheßt, a ſetting together of 
things that are ſeparated. 2. Diareſis, a ſeparating of 1 
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that were continued before. 3. Diortbeſis, a correfting of 


things ſqueezed together. 4. Exereſis, a taking awa 

whe is (aprons, 5 Anaplerofis a 2 up that which 
was deficient ; it is vulgarly pronounced and written Surgery. 
e [ebirurgicus, L.] pertaining to the art 

Str b 

Cn i 544 [Ci/ello, Ital. Cifean, F. prob. of ſcindere 

Cur'zz tb to cut, q. ſcilſellum] a tool uſed by car- 
penters for cutting and ripping. MEE 

To Cir [with Husbandmen] ſpoken of ſeed, which is 
ſaid to chit, when it firſt of all ſhoots its ſmall root into 
the carth. | 

A Cx1T [prob. either of cito, Ital. a little boy, or of 
kitten, a young cat] a little ſniveling boy or girl; alſo 
a freckle. | 

A Cuir Lark, a bird. | 

CH1/TTEFACE [either of chiche, F. meagre, or chiche- 
face, Chaucer] a meagre, ſtarveling child, a puny child 
with a little face, 

Cyi'rTERLINGS [prob. for Shitterlings, becauſe the 
excrements are contained in them, or of kutteln, Tut. 
the inwards] hogs guts dreſſed for eating; alſo a ſort of 
pudding or fauſage. : 

CHi'valrny | Chevalierie, F.] knighthood, horſeman- 
ſhip, valour, as Deeds of Chivalry, i. e. mighty feats of 
arnis, notable exploits. 

CHUVALRY Fin a Law Serſe] a particular tenure or 
manner of holding lands, by which the tenant is obliged to 
pn ſome noble or military office to his lord ; a tenure 

y knights ſervice. 

CHI'vEs c [with Botanifts] the fine threads of flowers, 

CuIEVES or the little knobs, which grow on the 
tops of thoſe threads. 

Cutis [cives, F.] a fort of ſmall onions. 

Cu1i'vrs tit with Pendants [ Botany| is when the horn 
or thread of a flower has a ſeed hanging aud ſhaking at 
the point of it, as in tulips, Cc. 

Cai'vers [with Botaniſts] the ſmall parts of the roots 
of . rue by which they are propagated. 

HLEUASMUsS [of yavdte, Cr. to jeer] a laughing 
to ſcorn, a mocking, a jeering or coiling, a rhetorical 
figure uſed to that purpoſe. 

SOON) IT [XAwelT1s, Sr.] a precious ſtone green as 
graſs. | 

CilLoRo's1s [yawpgrus of yAwerlw, to appear green] 
the kart,” a Kleale bs on girls, 8 
to be a kind of phlegmatick dropſy, proceeding from a 
bibi of the Menſes, and a want of fermentation in the 

00d. 

CHOA'NE [of oarr, Gr. a funnel] a kind of tunnel 
in the buſis of the brain, by which the ſerous excrements 
are brought down from the ventricles to the primary glan- 
dulce ; allo the pelvis or baſon of the reins. 

CHoaA'sPITES [of y0a07 , Gr.] a precious ſtone of a 


green colour, that glitters like gold, 


To Cu oK 2 to give a perſon a light touch with the 

To Chuck fingers under the chin, as a token of 
kindneſs ; alſo to play at pitching money, Cc. into a 
hole, 

CHOCOLATE, a drink made of the Indian Cvcoa-nat. 

COE“ RAS [of eee, Gr. a hog] the Struma, ſo 
named becauſe hogs are ſubject to that diſtemper. 

CHOE'N1x [of 50717, Gr,| a meaſure in uſe among the 
ancients, containing 2 ſextaries or 3 Buelif pints. 

CHOICE (choix, F.] election, the act of chooſing; alſo 
rare, choſen out from others. | 

Cuol'centss [of choix, F.] rareneſs, excellency. 

Cuor'k ſeborus, L. of ops, Gr.] the quire of a church, 
that place where divine ſervice is ſaid or ſung. | 

To Ciokr [ceocan, prob, of ceoca, Sax. the cheek- 


bone, becauſe the halter is fixed under the cheek-bone of 


criminals] to ſtop the breath, to ſtop up, to ſtifle or ſtrangle. 
\CHoKk E-Pear, a rough taſted pear ; alſo [in a figurative 
Senſe] a ſhock or rub in ones way. | 
CHO'LAGOGUES [cholagoga, L. yonaywyrs of your, 
choler and 4, Gr. to draw} ſuch medicines as purge the 
; U 


| bile-or choler, and diſcharge it downwards. 


CHOLE'DOCHUS Ductus [of u bile, and J, oH, 
Cy. to receive] 1s the uniting of the ducbus bilarius with 
the ductus cyfticus into one paſſage; this paſſage goes ob- 
liquely to the lower end of the gut duodenum, and conveys 
the gall to thoſe parts. 5 „ 
Chor ERR [cholera, L. of yoxzes, Gr.] a hot and dry, 
yellow humour, contained in the gall bladder, which is 
very uſcful in the fermentation of” the juice called chyle, 
and bringing it to perfection. . „ 


- 
F 


the placenta” ticks, _ 


Cud't ERA Morbir, a diſeaſe in the ſtomach and guti; 
whereby the dregs of that humour are voided in great 
abundance both upwards and downwards. | | 

CHO'LERICK, ubounding with choler ; alſo haſty, 
paſſionate, prone to anger. 

CHO'LER!CKNEss [of cholericus, L. Konter, G.] paſ- 
ſionateneſß, being troubled with choler: 

CHO'LICK, ſee cholick. 

CHO'MER n, Heb.] a meaſure containing 55 

CHO'kus wine gallons 

CHonDRI'LLA [14 g4mn, Gr.] raſh or gum ſuccory, 
wild endive, | 

CHo'NDR1s [in Botany] the herb falſe or baſtard dittany. 

CHoNDROGLoO'ssUM [with ſome Anatomiſts] a very 
ſmall pair of muſcles of the tongue. 

_ Cho'npkos LKA, Gr.] a grain, as of ſalt, fran- 
kincenſe, c. 

CHONDRos [with — a cartilage or griſtle, the 
moſt earthy and ſolid part of the body, next to a bone. 

CHONDROSY/NDESMOS [LKA pgoviSeouos, Gr.] a carti- 
ye os ligament, or the joining of bones together by meaus 

a cartilage or griſtle. 

To COO ER [of choiſir, F. or ceoyan, Sax. ] to make 
choice of, to ſelect, to pick out. 

To Cu or conper, F. prob. of XoTTW, Gr. to cut] to 
cut, to cut ſmall or mince. | 

To Cuor (prob. of keopen, Du. to buy] to make an 
exchange, barrer or truck, 

A Cu or, a cut, alſo a cutting of a loin of mutton. 

Chor- Church [Old Law term] an exchanging of bene- 
fices or churches between 2 parſons, | | 

A Cho“ rIN, a meaſure that contains a pint Wincheſter 
meaſure. | 

Cyo'priNGs, a fort of Venetian ſhoos with very high 
heels. | . 

ACuorixNd Boy [either g. a ſtout boy, 4. d. a boy fit 
to be ſold for ſervice] a luſty boy. 125 

Cuo'KxAL [choralis, L.] pertaining to the choir of a 
church ; as a choral vicar, i, c. one who is admitted to fit 
in the choir and ſerve God. 

CHORD [chorda, L. of xe, Cr.] a right 
line in Geometry, which. joins the 2 ends of 
any arch of a circle, otherwiſe called a ſub- 
tenſe, or it is one right line that cuts a circle 
into 2 parts as in the figure. 

CHORDA [XS, Gr.] a bowel, a gut; alſo the ſtring 
of a muſical inſtrument made of a gut. 1 

Cu o RDA [with Anat.] a tendon or nerve, alſo a pain- 
ful extenſion of the Penis, when its head is drawn towards 
the Perinaum. | 

CuoRDA membrana tympani ſwith Anat.] àa nerve that 
comes from the third branch of the fifth pair, and is ex- 
tended above the membrane of the Tympanum or drum of 
the ear, L. | 

CHokpaA'epsUs [XoeÞabis, Gr.] griping or wringing 
pains of the ſmall guts; ſo that they being twiſted, or 
their periſtaltick or worm-like motion being 1nverted, the 
ordure is thrown up at the mouth only. This diſtemper 1s 
alſo called by the names of Jleus, Hiaca Paſſio, Foloulus 
and Miſerere met. | 

| CHo'RDATA Gonorrbæœa | with Surgeons] a malady, when, 
together with the effuſion of the Semen, the Uretbra or 
urinary paſſage is bent like a bow with pain, L. ; 

ChoRpe't [in Surgery] an inflammation and contrafti- 
on of the frænum of the Penis or yard, that holds the 
glands downwards, and prevents erection without pain. 

CyHokr'a Sancti Viti [i. e. St. Vitus's dance] fo called 
becauſe this frenzy often ſeized on thoſe people that uſed 
annually to pay a viſit to the chapel of St. Vitus, near the 
city of Ulm in Sweden; a ſort of madneſs which rec. 
was very common _—_— ſome people, thoſe who were at- 
fefted with it ran up and down dancing night and day till 
they died, if they were not hindered by force. | 

CHoR fe1'scorilof Ae the country, and inwxon@® 
a biſhop] rural biſhops anciently appointed by .the prime 
dioceſan. | | 

CHorB'us LXo O., Gr.] a foot in Greek or Latin verſe, 
conſiſting of 3 ſhort ſyllables, or elſe of 2 ſyllables, the one 
ſhort, the other long. ho 

C4OR1IA MBICK, [of yoelaub@®, Gr.] a foot in verſe 
conſiſting of 4 ſyllables, two long at . each end, and two 


| ſhort in the middle, as Ebrietas. 


 CHo'kioN LNA, Gr.] the outmoſt membrane or skin 
thar covers the fœtus or child in the womb, being ptett/ 
thick and ſmooth within, but rough on the outſide, where. 
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Cuobats TRR [chorifte, I. J a ſinging man or boy iti 4 
e 
1 es ſin Adtfick Books] is when all the ſeveral 

Cu o Rus parts of a piece of muſick are performed 

together, which is commonly at the concluſion. | 
HOROBATES [of xo, Gr. to.over-run a couti- 

try] a level uſed by the ancients with a double ſquare iti 

the form of a T. | | > 3 

CyorRo'GRAPHER [Chorographus, L. of yopgyenncc, 
Gr.] a deſcriber of countries. 

Cu 0R0GRA'PHICAL [of yoegyexpia, Gr.] according to 
the art of chorography, i. e. the deſcription of countries. 

Cu 0ROGRA'PHICALLY [of xopo; a country, and e 
to deſcribe] according to the art of chorography. 

CHoRO'GRAPHY [X0e95ex9in, Gr.] a part of geography 
which treats of the deſcription of particular countries, or 
of one country or province. : | 

Cu ox O“ ORS Plexus [of % 9407, and d Jos form, Gr.] 
the folding of the carotid artery in the brain, in Which is 
the glandula pinealis; alſo the uv tunica, which makes 
the apple of the eye. 

ChOR US [Xdges, r.] the company of fingers and 
dancers in a ſtage- play, or of perſous finging together in 
conſort ; a choir or quire. | 

Cu os r in action | Law Term] a thing that has not a 
body ; _ a right ; as an annuity, a covenant, a 
bond, c. Choſe in action may alſo be called Choſe in ſuſpence, 
as having no real exiſtence, and not being properly in poſ- 
ſeſſion. 

Cu os Ek local [Law Term] a thing fixed to a place, 
as a mill, c. | | 

Cn os E tranſitory [Law Term, this is likewiſe called 
Choſe in ſuſpence, as having no real exiſtence, and not 
being properly in poſſeſſion] a thing that is moveable, or 
that may be carried from one place to another, 

CHouGH, a kind of crow or jack-daw. 

To COE @ [prob. of gauſter, F. to illude] to cheat, 

To Cu ow-SsE S to cozen, to defraud, trick, &c. 

A Chous © a cheat, ſham or trick, alſo a filly fel- 

ACuow ES low, who may eaſily be impoſed upon, 
a mere bubble. 

Cu RISM [chriſma, L. of xelona, Gr. an unguent] a 
compoſition of oil and balſam conſecrated by a popi ſh bi- 
ſhop, to be uſed in the ceremonies of baptiſm, confirma- 
tion, extreme undtion, coronations, c. 

CaurisMA'LE [Old Rec.] a chriſom cloth laid over the 
face of a child at baptiſm. 

CuR1'sMATIsS denarii, chriſom-pence, money paid to 


A _—_ by the pariſh clergy for their chriſm, which is con- 


ſecrated at Ea ſter for the year enſuing, L. 
CHRIS MAT OR, a veſſel in which the chriſm is kept. 
Cu xls oM [of yewpu?, Gr.] an unction of infants, an 

ancient cuſtom of anointing children as ſoon as they were 

born, with ſome aromatick unguents, and putting on their 
heads a cloth dawbed with it, this was worn till they ac- 
Wa 


counted them m_ enough to endure baptiſm, which 


performed, it was left off. Hence in the Bills of Mortality 
ſuch infants who die before baptiſm are called chriſoms. 
CHR1'SOM the face-cloth or piece of linen, 
CHRYSOM CLOTH laid upon the head of a child 
that was newly baptized, which of old time was a cuſto- 
mary due to the prieſt of the pariſh, 1 
HR1'SOM Calf, a calf killed before it is a month old. 


CHRIST [XPIETOE, Gr. i. e. anointed] the proper name 


of the ever bleſſed Redeemer of the world. 
To CyR1'sTEN (chi vnian, Sax. ] to baptize a perſon, 
to enter into the communion of the chriſtian church. | 
CaRn'sTIAN [Chriftianus, L. yersiares, Gr.] one who 
profeſſes the chriſtian religion. | 
A CuRis'TIAN Name, the name which is given to a 
perſon in baptiſm. | | 
CHRISTIAN, adj. of or pertaining to chriſtianity. 
8 [chriftianiſme, F. chri ſtianitas, L.] 
CHKISTIA NITY 4 the doctrine principles and religi- 
on of chriſtians. 
CHRISTIANITA'TIS Curia [Old Law Term] the court 


chriſtian, or eccleſiaſtical menature, in oppoſition to the 
civil court or lay tribunal, alſo ſtiled Curia domini regis. 


CHRI'STENDOM [q. d. Chriſti Domini, L. i. e. the 
empire or dominion of Ghrift] all thoſe countries through- 


out the world where the chriſtian religion is profeſſed. 


CHR pre ous a plant that flouriſhes about | Chrif- 
CHRIST's-Wort 5 maſi. 


CuRI'sSTMASS 4 d. cbriſti Miſſa i. e. the maſs of 
brated on the 2 5 th day of December, 


Chriſt] a feſtival c 
in commemoration of the birth of Chriſt, 


"% 

Furs T7001 is r [ chrifticila, I. 1 4 worſkipper of 

. a chriſtian. | ma Per | 

a [with Bot ani ſti] the herb Saint 
Chriffo K 

HRISTO'LYTES [of xpis& and d to reſolve, Gs.] 


Heretickt, ſo called from their deſtroying Chriſt, by main- 
raining chat he deſcended into hell body and ſoul, and 


that he left both there, aſcending to heaven with his divi- 


nity alone. 
HRO'MA [xp@pa, Gr.] colour. 
Cu ROMA [in Muſick] a graceful way of ſinging witli 


quavers and trilloes, 


Cu kon [with Rhetoricians] a. colour, ſet off or fait 


retence. ; 

E CHROMA'TICK [of yewpuariaOCC, Gr.] whoſe colour never 
alters, that never bluſhes ; alfo delightful, pleafant. [In 
Muſick) which conſiſts in keeping the intervals cloſe; ſo as 
to make the melody the ſofter and ſweeter. | 

CHROMA'TICcks [chromatica, L.] a delightful and 
pleaſant fort of muſick. | | 

CHRO'MATIM [yewpadriou@,, Gr.] the natural colour 
and tincture of any thing. 

Cu ROM ATI M [with Phyſicians] the natural tincture 
or colour of the blood, ſpittle, urine, &. 

CHRO'NICAL [chronicus, L. of xe, Sr.] of or 
pertaining to time, or that is of long continuance. 


Cu RO NIGAL Diſeaſes [with Phyſicians) are ſuch diſ- 


tempers as do not come preſently to a height; but come 
at certain times by fits, but in which the patient lingers 
on and continues many years, as the Gout, Stone, Dropſy, &c. 


Cu RO NI ALN EAS [of chronicus, L. chronique, F. of 


xe, Gr. time] being of long continuance. 

CuRONICLE [chronicon, L. of X 090190, Gr.] a hiſtory 
according to the order of times, or of things done from 
time to time, 


To CxRro'NicLs [chroniquer, F.] to write or enter down 
in ſuch an hiſtory. 


CaHRoO'NICLER, a writer of chronicles. 


Cu RONICLES [xeuxd of yporos, Gr. time] the name 


of two books in the Cd Teftament. 


CRONODIX [xe:yos and S4'xwpur, Gr. to ſhew] a 


ſort of dial or inſtrument to ſhew the paſling away of time. 


CHRO'NOGRAM | xyFporos time, and ypauua, Gr. a letter] 


a ſort of yerſe in which the figurative letters being joined 
together, make up the year of our Lord, | 
CHRONO'LOGER / [chronologus, L. of yeovoneyos, Gr.] 


CHRONO'LoOGIST S one skilled in, or a writer of chro- 


nology. 


CHRONOLO'GICAL [| chronologicus, L.] pertaining to 


chronology. 


CHRONOLO'GICALLY [of pores time, and atzw to ſay] 


according to chronology, - 


CHRONOLO'GICKS [chronologica, L] books which treat 


of chronology. 


CHRONO'LOGY [chronologia, L. of L borodopia, of X- 
voc and acyos a word, c.] the art of computing time 
from the creation of the world for hiſtorical uſes and * 

ate 
truly the beginnings and ends of the reigns of princes, the 


. ſerving an account of remarkable tranſactions, ſo as to 


revolutions of kingdoms and empires, ſignal batrels, &5c. 


CHRONO'METRUM [xyFparos and pirgos, Gr.] the fame 


as a pendulum to meaſure time with, 
Ch RON Osco HR [of x time, and oxomog a mark] 
the ſame as a pendulum to meaſure time. 524M 
Caxy'sAL1s [with Naturalifts] 1 the ſame as 
Aurelia, the ſame as the Nympha of butterflies and moths. 


CHRYSA'RGYRUM [of yueoos and dexyproy, filver] 4 


tribute anciently levied on courteſans, &c. 


CHRYSA'NTHEMUM [ ypuodrSeuer, Gr.] a plant has 
ving ſhining yellow flowers, crow-foot or gold —_ | 
8 am- 


HRYSELE'CTRUM [of xpuos and Hazureor, 
ber] amber of a golden or yellow colour. 
CuRry's EUs | xevost®,, Gr.] a ſort of comet. 


Curvy'sIT1s [ yevotris, Gr.] gold foam, the foam that 
ariſes from refined lead, being of a yellow colour like gold. 


CurysIT1s, the herb Milfoil or Yarrow, L. 

CyuRYSOBERILLUS [ ypuobs and Biptlana®, Gr.] a ſort 
of chryſtal ſtone that ſhines like gold. | 1 

Cyrys0'KARPUM [ xevoocrneror, Gr.] a kind of Ivy; 
whoſe berries are of a golden ws Why 3 | 


 CyRySockRAVU/NIUs pulvis [with Chymifts] a pow- 
der made of gold, the ſame as Pulvis fulminans. | 


Cyurys0co'LLA [of promxdaac, of yevors, and xd, 
Gr.] gold _ a mineral like a pumice ſtone, found in 


copper, gold and filver mines; one ſort of which is called 
Berax, and uſed for ſoldering gold. + A 8 
Rr %% 
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1 Curyeo'comn of xtvoðs and xopy, Gr. the hair] the 
er : 


CuRYSOLA/CHANUM [xevorrdXarr, Gr.] a kind of 


Orach. | | Ace, 
CyHRYSO'LAMPis [rvocaapms, Gr.] a precious ſtone, 

which ſhines by night like a fire, but looks pale by day. 
CHRYSO'LITHES [ xcuodx d, Gr.] a precious ſtone 


of a tranſparent gold colour with green; a chry ſolite. 


CRVYSOFOR 1A [of yprozs and Tow, Gr. to make] 
the art'of making gold. 
| CyRysSo'eRAsSU 8 [ proompac@y, of 4 pus and eg 
oon, Gr. a leck] a precious ſtone of a green colour, yield- 
ing a golden luſtre. 

Tu kRxso' T ERVUs [of xęvobs and mag, Gr.] a kind 
of topaz. 7 

Chrvyso'spaAsTUS [yevoooTago0s, Gr.] a precious ſtone, 
ſprinkled as it were with gold ſand. | 

CuYRyYSO'SPERMON [xprocoTag® xgvooorrewor, Gr.] 
the herb Semper vivum, L. 

CHryso'spis [of xeoòs and , Gr.] a precious ſtone 
like gold. a 
 ChRYSOSPE'/RME [of ypuors gold, and onigua, Gr: 
the ſeed] the ſeed of gold. | 

Curyso'kcnis [with Phyſicians] an abſconding of the 
teſticles in the belly. | 

CHRYSO'THALES [Botany] the leſſer ſort of wall pen- 
ny-royal, penny-wort. 

CRYSTAL; ſee cryſtal. 

CHRYSTAL [in Heraldry] is in blazonry by precious 
ſtones ſometimes allow'd a place among them, tho' it is 
not properly one; and is uſed inſtead of argent or filver, 
and mot frequently pearl. | 

CHRYSU'LCA [of puns gold, and L to draw, Gr.] 
a water with which refiners waſh gold off when mixed with 
other metals; Aqua fortis ; alſo a chymical liquor which 
diſſolves gold. 

Cnus (cob, Sax.] a jolt-head, a great-headed, chub- 
cheek'd fellow. | 

CHUuB, a fort of fiſh that has a great head. 

CHU'BBEDNESS [of cob, Sax.] the having full cheeks. 

To Chuck (prob. of ceocan, Sax.] to ſtroke under the 
chin ; alſo to cry like a partridge. 

To Cyv/ckLE, to burſt out fevery now and then into 
laughter, to laugh by turns. | 

A CHUCKLE 

Cuvexl x bead C © noiſy, rattling, empty fellow. 

A Corr, a clowniſh fellow. 

Cub, rough, clowniſh, rude. 

CHU'FFINESs, clowniſhnefs, ſurlineſs. 

CHUM, a chamber-fellow to a ſtudent at the univerſity. 

CHUMP, a thick, ſhort block or piece of wood. 

CHURCH [kerche, Teut. cd hic, Sax, of xvii, Gr. ſe. 
duni | a temple built and conſecrated to the honour of God, 
ſet apart for divine worſhip ; alſo a particular aſſembly, or 

comp of chriſtian 40 undrromge the care of a miniſter. 
e 


HURCH Militant, the aſſemblies of the faithful through- 
D 
out the earth. 


ChuRcH Triumphant, the church or company of the 


faithful already in glory. | 
Greek CHURCHES 2 churches of all thoſe coun- 
Ea ſtern CHURCKEs tries formerly ſubject to tac 
Greek or Eaftern empire. s 
Latin or Heſtern CHURCH Es, comprehends all the 
churches of France, Spain, Italy, Aſrica, the North, and all 
other churches where the Latins carried their language. 
CHURCH [in Architecture] a large building, extended in 
length with naye, choir, iſles, ſteeple, belfroy, Ec. 
Catholick CHURCH, the whole body of the faithful 
throughout the whole world, of which Chriſt is head. 
Simple CuuRc , one which has only a nave and a choir, 
with ifles ; that which has a row of porticoes in form, with 
vaulted galleries, and has a chapel in its pourtour. | 
CHURCH in à Greek croſs, one the length of whoſe croſs 
is equal to that of the nave, in which form moſt of the 


Greek croſles are built. 


CHURCHESSET @ [g. d. churches ſeed} a certain mea- 
CyuURcHescor 5 ſure, of which ancientl every 
man onght to give to the church on St. Martin's 3 
CHURCH Service, the common- prayer, colle&s, gc. 
uſed in the church. | 5 
CHURCH Service, was firſt ſung in Engliß in the time 
of king Ede. VI. in the year 1548, who purſuing the re- 
formation his father had begun, commanded it fo to be. 


- +, CHURCH-Wardens, officers annually choſen by the mi- 


niſters and veſtry, to take care of the church, church-yard, 


_ + Pariſh accounts, &c. to take notice of the. behaviour of 
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the p ciſhioners, und to reſent ſuch perſons as commit of- 
— appertaining to juriſdiction of the eccleſiaſtical 
court. | 2 
Cnuxl [caPl or ceopl-a clown, Sax. ] an ill-natured, 
moroſe, filly, ſelfiſh perſon, a covetous perfon ; with 
our Saxon anceſtors, a free tenant at will. s 
Cuv'riisy [ceoplife, Sax.) clowniſh, ill-natured, 


ſurly. 

Cavs Lis HN RSG [cyPliycneYYe, Sax.] ſurlineſs, ill- 
naturedneſs. | | 

To CHURN [cepnan, Sax. ] to agitate milk ina chum, 
in order to make butter. | 
3 [cePene, Sax] a veſſel wherein butter is 
made. | | 

CyuRR Vorm, [of chan, Sax. to turn] an inſect 
that turns about nimbly. 

CuyLE [with Naturaliſti] is a white juice in the ſtomach 
and bowels, which proceeds from a light and eaſy diſſolu- 
tion and fermentation of the victuals. This juice minglin 
and fermenting with the gall and pancreatick juice, fr 
paſſes the lacteal Veins, &c. and at laſt is incorporated with 
the blood. 

CuvTLIrA“ c Tous [of chyle aud facio, L.] cauſing 
chylification. 

CHYLIF1icA'T1ON, the action or faculty of changing 
the food into chyle. Lp 

CuyLo'sis-[in Phyſick] the action whereby the ali- 
ment is converted into chyle or chyme in the ſtomach. 
 CHyYME [yvpy, Gr.] an annual piece, the ſame as 
chyle, though ſome diſtinguiſh between chyle and chyme, 
and reſtrain chyme to the maſs of food while in the ſtomach, 
before it is ſufficiently comminuted and liquefied to paſs 
the Pylorus into the Duodenum, and from thence into the 
lacteals to be further dilated and 4 4p with the pan- 
creatick juice, where it becomes chyle, | 

CuyME'RE, a kind of coat or jacket; alſo a herald's 
coat of arms. | | 

Cu v MIA [of x to melt, Gr.] is a reſolution of mixt 
bodies into their elements; and again, when it can be done, 
coagulation or redintegration of the ſame elements into the 
bodies, which they conſtituted before ; there are 2 parts of 
it, ſolution and coagulation ; by the addition of the Arabick 
particle al, it is called Alchymy, 

Cuy'MICA {of Una of X, Gr.) medicines 

Cuymica” 4 * by Chymiſts, to be taken 
in a leſs or more grateful quantity. 

Cuy'MIcAL [chymicus, L.] of or pertaining to Chy- 
miſtry. 

Ch YMICAL Flowers, the ſubtiler parts of bodies ſepa- 
rated from the more groſs by ſublimation in a dry form, 

Cu v'misT [chymicus, L. chemiſte, Fr.] one that practiſes 
or is verſed in the art of Chymifiry, | 

Cay MISTRY [XH of X, Gr. a juice or the purer 
ſubſtance of a mixed body, or, as ſome will have it, from 
Xen, Gr. to melt] an art which teaches how to ſeparate 
the different ſubſtances that are found in mixt bodies; as 
animals, plants, metals or minerals, and to reduce them to 
their firſt principles. | ; 

Cu v MOsis ( [of xa, Gr. to Gepe a diſtortion or 

Cur 'Mos1s & drawing awry of the eye-lids cauſed by 
an inflammation ; alſo an inflammation in the tunica cornes 
of the eye. 1 | 
* Cyymos1s, the art of preparing or making Chyme, or 
the ſecond concoction made in the _ | 

Cuv MUS [xvwuvs, Gr.] any kind o Jaiee, but eſpecial- 
ly that of meat, after the ſecond digeſtion, which, being 
mixed with the blood, runneth through the veins, and 


repairs the waſte of every A 


Ci co'NA [in Muſick Books] a chacoon, a particular kind 
of air always in triple time, containing a great variety 
humour, . contrived to a baſs in 8 bars, play'd ſeveral times 
over; but not fo confined as the baſs of a ground is allow- 
ed to vary every time, to humour the triple, and ſometimes 
to imitate it, Theſe airs are commonly play'd in a brisk, 
lively manner. £08, . | 

CIS A/ RIOUs (cibarius, L.] pertaining to meet or food. 

CiBo'L [ciboule, F.] a kind of ſmall degenerate onion. 

Ci1BOULE'T, a young cibol. | $2 

Ci'catRick [ccatrix, L.] a ſcar, ſeam or mark, re- 
maining after a great wound or ulcer is healed. | 

Cic AT RIC O's E [cicatriceſws, L.] full of, or having many 
. | | 

CicaTR1's1v r [with Phyſicjans] deſiccative, and tend- 


ig to form a cicatrix. 


 CicaTRI'cuLa [with Nee of a little ſear, a ſmall 
whitiſh ſpeck in the coat of a yolk of an egg, where the 
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drying, binding and contracting, 
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| changes ges towards the formation of the chick appear in 
hoy „and is commonly called the '#eddle. - 
Cr'cATRIX {with Swrgeons] a ſcar of a wound. | 
CiCATRISA'NTIA [with Surgeons] ſuch things as by 


— fill up ulcers with fl 
and cover them with a kin 
— Ci'caTRIZE [cicatricare, L. cicatriſer, F.] to cloſe 


"6 


up a wound, to bring it to an eſcar. af) 


P 1 et Cicel ith Bot ani 
ELY or ſe [wit ani i] an herb. 
5 lin Botany] a ſort of pulſe like chichlings ; 

Cre KRA chiches or vetches, L. 

Cic RR A Tartari, pills made of turpentine aud cream of 
01 c 1 RB1'TA, a plant, a ſort of ſow-thiſtle, L. 

Cic EKRO“NIAN Stile, an eloquent, pure, rhetorical ſtile 
or manner of expreſſion, ſuch as Cicero the Roman ora- 
tor uſed. LG g | 

C1c u, a ſort of pulſe called Cich-peas, 

Cr/cuLinGs, little ciches. 

C1/cHORY : [cichorza, L. yryd er, Gr] wild En- 

SU'ccoORY dive. 

To Ci cRAT E [cicuratum, L.] to make tame. 

Cicu'TA, an herb much like our hemlock, 

CicuTA'RIA, common hemlock, cow-weed or cicely, 

Cip, a valiant man, a great captain. 

Ci DER [cidre, F.] a wine or diink made of apples. 

Ci/DERIST, one who deals in or manages cider. 

Cr/DEKKIN, a liquor made of the groſs matter or cores 
of apples, after the cider is reſſed out. 

1DA'R1S a cap of ſtate uſed among the ancient Perſians. 

Citz'R1E [with Archi tecti] drapery work on pillars like 
the rops of leaves. | 

C1'L1a [Anatomy] the eye-brows or eye-lids, Z. 

CiL1ia'RE Ligamentum [with Anatomifts] a collection 

CiL1A'R1s Proceſſus 5 of ſmall, ſlender filaments or 
threads, that take riſe from the inner part of the tunica uvea 
of the eye, and run thence towards the bunching out part 
of the cryſtalline humour, which they compaſs in and Join 
to it. 


C1L1'c1AN [of cilicium, L.] of or pertaining to hair- 


cloth. . 
CiL1UM [in Anatomy] the eye-lid; properly the utmoſt 
edge of it, out of which the hairs grow. 

Cr/Ma [with Archite&s] a moulding ſomething like an 8, 
what is now called an O. G. * 

Cima'TiUM ? [with Architect] an O. G with the hol- 

Cima'TUM & low downwards, part of the ornament 
of the Dorick Capital; it ſtands juſt above the ſquare, or 
hath a fillet over it. | 


CiME'LIARCH [xaunnaegvs, Sr.] the chief keeper of 


plate, veſtments, &c. belonging to a church ; a church- 
warden. | 

CIMELIA'RCHY: [ cimeliarchium, L. xaunnidexuor, Gr.] 
a jewel-houſe ; alſo a veſtry in a church. 

CiM1ca'R1A [with Botanifts] the herb flee-bane, L. 

C1/METER, a crooked ſword in uſe among the Turks. 

CIMMRE'RIAN, obſcure, dark, that ſees no ſun, ſo cal- 
led from the Cimmerii a people in Scythia, ſo invironed 
with hills and woods and thick clouds, that the ſun never 
.penetrated to them ; whence comes the proverb Gimmerian 
darkneſs, i. e. great obſcurity. 

= : + the ſame as Quinquina or the Jeſuits bark. 

/ 

8 . ps 6 : Curd, Gr.] the artichoke, L. 

CIN ATT ER 7 [quinquaginta, L.] a man of 50 years 

CinqQua'TERS of age. | 

 CINCTURE [cinflura, L.] a girdle or girding. 

CiINCTURE [in Arxcbitecture] a ring, liſt or orlo at the 
top and bottom of a column, dividing the ſhaft at one end 
from the baſe, and at the bottom from the capiral. 


Cr/NDER [SinveN, Sax. cineres, L.] embers or burnt 


coals. | 


CinzractION : [with Chymiſts] a reducing into, or 


CINERA'TION burning to aſhes, 


CINEREs claviculati [in Chymiftry] aſhes made of tartar, 


or the lees of wine burnt. | | 
CiNER1'T1A, the ſame as cineritious ſubſtance. a 


CI1NER1'TIOUSNEss [of eineritius, L.] aſhineſß, like- 


neſs to aſhes, | | 
 CINER1'TIOUsS Subſtance [in Anat.] the outward, ſoft, 


glandulous ſubſtance of the brain, ſo named from its aſhy 


colour. 7 


CINE 'RULENT einerulentus, L.] full of aſhes: 
C1NGLE, a horſe- girth. FOI 


os Ci Nur,, Veneris [in Chiromancy] the girdle of Venus, 
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the ur a of « Rmilhrilo div Gr l Ipact bebe bes the 
fore finger and middle finger to the 3 the 


middle finger and ring finger. 
CUNNABAR, red lead, a kind of Mineral; alſo vert» 
lion; a mineral conſiſting of Mercwry' and Sulphur,  -/ 
 CtNNABAR' [in Chymical Writings] is 8 3 
expreſſed by theſe characters. | 
CINNABAR Native, is a mineral, which, while it is in 
the lamp, is of a browniſh colour; but when pulverized; 
is of a very high red colour, and called Vermilion. 
CINNABAK Artificial \with Chymiſts} is a Compoſition 


of brimſtone and quick-filyer ſublimed together. 


CINNABAR of Anti 
— i antimony and ſublimate corroſive chymically 
prepared. | | 

2V'NNAMON Up, Heb. wind pop}, Gy:cimamomum, L.] 
a ſpice, the ſecond bark of a tree growing in ſome iſlands 
near China, Kat ti 
_ Cinqvai'n [Military Term! is an ancient order of bat- 
tle, by drawing up five battalions ſo as to make eight lines, 
viz, van, main body and rear in manner following, the ad 
and 4th battalions form the van, the iſt and 5th the main 
body, and the 3d the rear guard or body of reſerve, F. 

I'NQUR, the number of 5 on dice, F. 

CINQUE foil, five-leaved grafs, F. | 

CinQUEFo1Ls [in Heraldry] are five-leayed graſs, and 
ſignify Vert or Green. | | 

CINQUE PORT, a fort of fiſhing net, ſo named from 
the five entrances into it; being very convenient to be us d 
in any river or pond of ſwift or ſtanding water. 

CiNQUR Ports, five remarkable havens lying on the eaſt 
parts of England and oppoſite to France, viz. Dover, Haſtings, 
Hithe, Romney and Sandwich, to which are added as — 

ion 


dages, Rye and Winchelſea. They are under the juriſdi 


of the conſtable of Dover caſtle. William the Conqueror 
firſt eſtabliſhed theſe for the ſecurity of the coaſt, and the 


inhabitants of them have many immunities and privileges; 


as that they are exempted from paying ſubſidies ; law-ſuits 
are try'd within their own libetties; their mayors and ba- 
rons carry the candpy over a king, c. at coronations; 
and are placed at à table on the King's right hand, for 
the greater dignity. 

Lord Warden of CixqQUt ORTS, a governour of thoſe 
havens, who has the authority of an a fiel among them, 
and iſſues out writs in his own name. 

Cr'ow [ ſcion, F.] the ſame as the Uni or little fleſhy 
cover of the orifice of the windpipe. | 

Crox [with Gardeners] a young ſprout, ſprig or ſucker; 

C1i'PEROUS, a kind of Lalrafh, | 

Ci“ r HERR [cipbra, L. chifre, F. of .), Heb. a num- 
ber] expreſs'd thus (o), a note or character which ſig- 
nifies nothing of itſelf, yet being ſer afer any other figures 
it increaſes their value by tens. 

To Ci HER, to number or caſt up accounts. | 

C1PH ERS, flouriſhes of letters compriſing a perſon's name 
or ſome ſhort ſentence ; alſo a ſecret character agreed on 
between two perſons for the writing of letters to give in- 
. Se. 

HER [with a ſingle Key] is one in which the ſame 


charatter is couſtantly uſed to expreſs the ſame word or 


letter. 

Orr HER [with a doable Key] is one in which the alpha- 
ber or key is changed in each line or each word, and 
wherein are inſerted characters of no ſignificancy to amuſe 
or ee. the meaning. | 

I 


'ppUs [with Architecti] a pillar with an inſcription or | 


grave-ſtone, L. | 
Cr'eevs [with Antiquaries] a little, low column erected 
in great roads or other places with an inſcription to direct 
the way to travellers, or to preſerye the memory of ſome- 
thing remarkable. 7 
Cirrus [in Antiquity] a wooden inſtrument wherewith 
criminals and ſlaves were puniſhed. | 
Ci“ Rc R [according to the Poets] the daughter of Sol and 


Perſis, and very skilful in the nature of herbs. A famous 


wirch whom the poop often make mention of, who having 
iſoned her husband the King of 8armatz, was therefore 
aniſhed by her ſubjects, and in her exile, coming to Na- 
ty, ſhe turned Scylla into a ſea - monſter, and transformed 
the companions of.Ulyſſes into divers forts of beaſts. My- 
thologiſfts ſuppoſe Circe to be a lively repreſentation of ſen- 


9 
. 


foal eb which turn men of the beſt accompliſumenty 


into 3 EH ITS ME 
Circ E RnSTIAN Games, certain exerciſes or plays, exhi- 


bited by the ancients in the Circus at Rome in imitation of 


the Olympick games in Greece. ; 
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10 c ο²⁰ r Lela, L] to make a circle wich 


| of com | 
N Ci'scivataD [ circinatys, L.] turned or compalled 


_ Cikc1NA'T1ON, a circling or turning round,  _ 
Ci Rc [circuins, L. cercle, F.] a compaſs or ring. 
 CikcLs [in — a plain figure bounded with one 

only line, and to which all the lines that can be drawn 

from a point in the middle of it are equal to one another. 

Rc x of perpetual Apparition, one of the leſſer circles 

el to the equator, being deſcribed by any point of 

the celeſtial ſphere, which toucheth the northern point of 

the horizon, and is carried about with the diurnal mo- 

tion ;, all the ſtars included within this circle never ſet, 
but afe always viſible above the horizon. | 
IRCL E of the Equant [in the Ptolemaick Sy ] a cir- 
deſcribed in the center of the Equant ; chief uſe 

which is to find the variation of the firſt inequality. 

Cixcl Es of Excurſion, are circles parallel to the eclip- 
tick, and at ſuch a diſtance from it, that the excurſions of 
the planet towards the poles of the ecliptick may be inclu- 
ded within it; which are fixed at 10 degrees. 

CiRcLEs of Altitude, otherwiſe called Almicanters, are 
circles parallel to the horizon, having their common pole 
in the zenith, and ſtill diminiſhing as they approach the 
zenith. 

CiRcLEs ef Latitude, are great circles parallel to the 
plane of the ecliptick paſſing through the poles of it, and 
through every ſtar and planet. 

GCixcLEs of Longitude [on Globes] are great circles paſ- 
ſing through the ſtar and the pole of the ecliptick, where 
they determine the longitude of the ſtar, reckoned from 
the beginning of Aries, On theſe circles are reckoned the 
latitudes of the ſtars. 

Horary CI RL RS [in Dialling] are the lines which ſhew 
the hours on dials, tho' theſe are not drawn circular, but 
nearly ſtrait. 

CikcLExs of Poſition, are circles paſſing through the com- 
mop interſections of the horizon and meridian, and through 
any degree of the ecliptick, or the centre of any ſtar or 
other point in the heavens, and are uſed for the finding 
out the ſituation and poſition of any ſtar, &c. 

CIRCL E of perpetual Occultation | Aftronomy] a circle of a 
like diftance from the equator, and contains all thoſe ſtars 
which never appear in our hemiſphere, 

, Diurnal CI KC LES [Aſtronomy] are immoveable circles 

U 

off e heavens in their diurnal rotation round the eart 

Polar CIK LES | Aftronomy] are immoveable circles pa- 
rallel te the equator, and at a diſtance from the poles e- 
qual to the greateſt declination of the ecliptick. 

Parallel CIRc LES, are ſuch as are deſcribed with the 
ſame point, as a pole in the ſuperficies of the ſphere, the 
greateſt of all thele parallels is a great circle, and the near- 
er they are to one of their poles, the leſs they are. 

Vertical CI Kc LES [in Aſtronomy] are great circles of 
the heavens, interſecting one another in the Zenith and 
Nadir, and conſequently are at right angles with the ho- 
rizon. 

Ci & LE of the Heavens [ Hieroglyphically] was adored by 
the ancient Egyptians as an expreſſion of the Divine Majeſty. 
The roundneſs of the elements being a reſemblance of his 
power and perfections; the light! of his wiſdom, and the 
celeſtial heat of the tenderneſs of his love. 

CixcLER [in Phyſicks] is underſtood among the Schoolmen 
of viciſſitude of generations ariſing one out of another. 

CIRCLE [in Logick] the fault of an argument that ſup- 
poſes the principle it ſhould prove, and afterwards proves 
the principle by the thing it ſeem'd to have proved. 

CiRcLEs of the Empire, are the provinces or diviſions of 
the empire of Germany, of which there are 10 in number. 

Formal Ci Rc LER [in Logic] is that which in two reci- 
procal ſyllogiſms begs the medium, which is the next cauſe 
of the greater extreme. | 

The material CI Rc LE [in Zogick] conſiſts of two ſyllo- 
giſms, the former whereof proves the cauſe by the effect; 
and the latter, the effect by the cauſe. ; 

Cr'RCLET, a kitchen utenſil to ſet a diſh on the table. 

CixcocE'LE [xprxoxian, Gr.] a ſwelling of the ſeed- 
veſſels in the ſcrotum. 

Cr'Rcos [xiex@-, Gr.] a dilatation or ſwelling of the 
veins crooking or winding, and ariſing in one or more parts 
of the body ſo much that the, veins threaten a rupture. 


Ci cuir [circuitus, L.] a going about, a compaſs; | 


alſo the journies of the judges twice a year to adminiſtcs 


jaſtice in ſeyeral counties. 


* 


ded the whole kingdom into ſix circuits appointing three 


y lines as are divided in the diviſions made in the arch of a 


(wars to be deſcrib'd by the ſeveral ſtars and other ow | 


ca in St. Auſtin's time, who ſtrolled about from res to 


Fes and Twrks, F. of L. 


1 ; 
mY p - \ 
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rf Cinevir, the circuits of the judges were firſt- 
II, who inthe 21ſt year of his reign divi- 


judges to every ciicuit, who ſhould twice every year ride 
|» Sa and hear and determine cauſes ; 2 — 
ſtill obſerved, thoꝰ there is ſome alteration in the number 
of he judges, and 2 the — | bh 
IRCU1'TION, a fetching a compaſs, or going about 
CIRcU'ITY of Action [Law Term] a oe cn of 
proceeding than is neceſſary to recover any thing ſued for. 
C1'RCULAR [circularis, L.] round, that is in the form 
of a circle. | 
C1/RCULAR Letters, letters directed to ſeveral perſons 
who have the ſame intereſt in the ſame affair. 
Cr'RcULAR Sailing, is that which is performed in the 
arch of a great circle. i 
CixcuLA'kiTY, circularneſs. 
CIRCULAR Lines, [with Mathematicians] are ſuch ſtrait 


circle, ſuch as lines, tangents, ſecants, &c. 
CIRCULAR Numbers [in Arithmetick] are ſuch whoſe 
powers end in the roots themſelves, as 5 whoſe ſquare is 25 
and cube 125, and 6 whoſe ſquare is 36 and cube 216, 

CIRCULAR Pelocity [in the New Aſtronomy] a term ſig- 
nifying that velocity of any planet, or revolving body, that 
is meaſured by the arch of a circle. | 

To Ci RculATR [circulatum, L.] to go or move round. 

CIXcULA“TIox, the motion of that which circulates. 

CikcULATION [with Chymifts] a particular motion 
given to liquors ; which is excited by fire, and cauſes 
the vapours to riſe and fall to and fro. | 

CIRCULA'TION of the Blood, a continual motion of it 
* from the heart through the arteries, and returning 

ck to the heart through the veins. 

CIRCULATO'RIUM i Chymiſts) a glaſs-veſſel where- 
in the liquor infuſed, by its aſcending and deſcending, rolls 
about as it were in a circle, L | 

CI'RCULATORY [circulatorius, L.] that circulates thro! 
the veins. | 

CikcuLAaTORY Letters, the ſame as circular letters, 

CIRCULA'TUM Minus [witi Chymifts] the ſpirit of wine. 

2 RcuLARN Ess [of circularis, L. circulaire, F.] round- 
neſs. | 

Cr'RcULUs [with Chymifts] a round inſtrument made 
of iron for the cutting of the neck of glaſs-veſſels, The 
operation is perſormed thus. The inſtrument being heat- 
ed, is cited ; to the glaſs-veſſel, and is kept there till it 
grows hot, and then with ſome drops of cold water, or a 
cold blaſt upon it, it flies in pieces. And this is the way 
ny cut off the necks of Retorts and Cucurbits. 

!IRCULUS decennovenalis [with Aſtronomers] the golden 
number, or a period or revolution of 19 years, invented 
to make the lunar year agree with the ſolar ; ſo that at the 
end of it the new moons happen in the ſame months, and 
on the ſame days of the month, and the moon begins again 
her courſe with the fun. This is called Circulus Metont- 
cus, from Meton the inyentor of it, and ſometimes Ennede- 
cateris. 5 
. CIRCUMAGE'NTEsS Muſculi [with Anatomiſti] certain 
* muſcles of the eyes, ſo called from their helping iu 
wind and turn the eyes round about. 

CI RCUMATMSIENT [circumambiens, L.] encompaſſing 
round, or flowing about, an epithet moſt commonly agy 
plied to the air and other fluids. 

CIRCUMA'MBIENTNESS, the encompaſſing round. 

To CikcUumMaA'MBULATE |[ circumambulatum, L.] to 
walk round about. 2 

CIRCUMCE'LLIO, a vagrant, T. CE 

CIRCUMCELL10'NRKs, a ſect of mad Chriſtians in Afri- 
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prom, and in order to gain repute would either lay vio» 
ent hands on themſelves, or get others to kill them. 
I CiRcumci'ss [ circumciſum, L.] to cut round 
about. 
CiRcuMe1'sION, a cutting round about, commonly 
uſed for the cutting away a part of the prepuce or double 
skin, which covers the Penis, à ceremony in uſe among 


CiRcuUMcLvu's10N, a ſhutting or encloſing all about, T. 
Ci xc uu pc rILE [circumdy#ilis, L.] eaſy to be led 
abe, 5 | | 
 CikcuMpvu'cTI0ON, a leading about. 
CIRCUMERRA'TION, a wandering about, L. | 
8 ER ENCE [circumferentia, L.] circuit or com- 


- 


* 
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- CihCyMrBRENCE (in S.] is the outertnoft boutſd= Ggcuus e crion, 2 woking routid about, wvatitiefs, 
ing of any plain. igure'; 'Sut it more: properly belongs a marking and conſidering diligently. PX 
ings gr” * k | | © CIRCUMSPEC'TN K$5 [circlem ion F.] gry 
k he OD —— every Circle [among Geometrici- CiRcumseR'cTIVELY, as @ thing is ſaid # l in &# bs 
cians] is ſuppoſed to be divided into 360 equal parts call'd place circumſpeFively, when it has a certain and determinate | 

degrees ſuppos d to be divided into 60 equal parts call d Ubi, or Place, with reſpect to the circumambient or encom- 4 


minutes. | ö bodies. | | 
CiRCUMFERB/NTOR, an inftrument uſed in ſurveying CiRcumseli'cuous Leircumſpicuut, L.] to be ſeen on 
of land. all fades. F ; E 
Cr/ixcUMFLES [ cirewmflexns, L.] bowed or bended CURcUMSTANCE [circumftantia, L.] a particular that 
about. * accompanies any action, as time, place, &c. 
A CiRcUumPLExX [with Grammarians] an accent which CiRcUMSTANCED, that is under or atttended with cir« 
being placed over a ſyllable makes it long, as () in Greek, cumſtances. | | 
( 4) in Latin. CiRcUMSTANCES, the incidents of an event, or the 
CiRCUMFLU/ — eireum ſiuens or circum ſtuus, L.] particularities that accompany an action. SE Bs a 
Cixcuurr vous flowing about Cixcuus TAN ES [with Moryalifts] ſuch thi that 
CIRCUMFLU'OUSNESS [of circumſtuus, L.] the flow- tho' they are not eſſential to any action, do yet ſome way 
ing round about. affect it. | 
CIRCUMFORA'NEOUS [circumforanens, of circum about CIRCUMSTANCES properly moral [in Ethicks] are ſuch 
and forum a market, &*c. L. ] that which goes or is carried as do really influence our ions and render them more 
about markets, &c. good or evil than they would be without ſuch circum- 
CiRcUMFU'sED [circumfuſus, L.] poured or ſhed round ftances. Which writers of Ethicks ſum up in this verſe. 
about. 


Quit, quid, quibus auxiliis, cur, quomodo, quando. 
CI1RCUMFU'SION, a pouring round about. CIRCUMSTANCES purely phyſical [in Ethicks] ſuch as do 
CIRCUMGYRA'TION, the wheeling motion of any bo- not connect any moral good or evil with the action; as, if 


dy round a centre. a perſon kills another, whether he kill him with the right 

 CiRCUMJaA'CENT [circumjacens, L.] lying round about. hand or the left, | 
CIRCUMINCE'SSION [in Theology] a term uſed to ex- CIRCUMSTANTIA'LITY 8 the quality of that which 

pats the reciprocal exiſtence of the three perſons of the CIRCUMSTA'NTIALN E5S is circumſtantial, 
rinity in each other, | To CixcuMsTA'NTIATE, to deſcribe a thing by or 
CIRCUMJOVIA'LISTS [with Aſtronomers] Fupiter's Sa- wich its circumſtances. ; 

tellites, certain ſtars that attend on the planet Fwpitey. De Circum ſtantibus ¶ i. e. of thoſe ſtanding about] a term 
CIRCUMI'TION, a going about, I. uſed for the ſupplying and making up the number of ju- 
CIRCUMLIGA'TION, abinding or tying ronnd about, L. rors, in caſe any of thoſe impannelled do not appear, or 
CIRCUMOSSA'L1s, the ſame as Perioſlæum. thoſe who do appear are challenged by either proſecutor or 
CIRCUMLOCU'TION, a circuit or tone of words, uſed priſoner. Law term. 2 


either when a proper term is not at hand to expreſs a thing CiRcUMVA'GANT [circumvagant, L.] wandering about. 
naturally and immediately by, or when a perſon chooſes To CixcUMva'LLATE, to intrench round about. 
not to do it out of reſpels, G.. | | CiRcUMVALLA'T1ON {in Fortificationj as the line of 
CIRCUMPLICA'TION, a folding, winding or rolling Circum vallation, is a line or trench uſually about 12 foot 
round about, wide and 7 foot deep, cut by the beſiegers and bordered 
 _Circumeo'Lar Stars [with Aftronomers] are ſuch ſtars with a parapet or breaſt-work, ſo as to encompaſs all their 
, as being pretty near our north pole, move around it, and camp, to defend it againſt any army that may attempt to 


in our latitude do never ſet or go below the horizon. relieve the place, and alſo to ſtop deſerters. 
CIRCUMPOST'TION, a laying round about, L. | Cikcumvr'cTION) a carrying about, L. | 
CIRCUMPOSITION [in Gardening] a kind of laying To Ci RcuuvE'N r [circumventum, Supine, L.] to come 


when the mould is born up to the bough, which is to. be about; alſo to over- reach, to deceive; to diſappoint. _ 
taken off by an old hat, root or ſtrong piece of old coarſe- CiRcUMvE'NTION), a diſappointing, over-rcaching, 
cloth, decciving ; cheating, cozenage, deccit. 

» CiRcUMPOTA'T1ON, a drinking round from one to an- To Cikxcumve'sT [circumveſtire, L.] to clothe about. 
other, L. CiRkcUuMUNDULA'TION, a flowing or rolling round 
 CiRcUMRA's1ON [with Botanifts] a ſcraping or raking about after the manner of waves. : : 
off the bark round about. CiRcUMVvOLU'TION, a rolling, wheeling, or turning 

CiRcuMev'Ls1ON, the thruſting forward of bodies; about, I. 3 
which are moved by thoſe that lie round them. CixcumvoLuUTIONs [in Archite&wre] the turns of th 
CIRCUMRES I'STENCY, around reſiſting, or a reſiſtance ſpiral line of the Jonict volute. 
abour. | | | Ci Kc us [in Rome] a ſpacious place between the mounts 
To CikcUMSCARYFICATE [ circumſecarificatum, L.] Palatine and Aventine, invironed with buildings in the form 
to ſcarify round about. | | of a circle, for the exhibition of publick plays ; round ir 
To CikcumscR1'BR [circumſcribere, L. ro bound, li- was the amphitheatre, in which were galleries and boxes 
mit or ſtint. for the ſpectators to fit or ſtand in. This was firſt begun to 
__CiReumscR1'BRED [crrcumſeriptus, L.] written or drawn be built by Tarquinius Priſcus ; but was afterwards adorn'd 
round about, 4-68 and render'd more ſtately and beautiful by the emperors 
CiRCUMSCRI'BED [with Geometricians] a figure is ſaid Claudius, Caligula and Heliogabatus. 
to be circumſcribed, when either the angles, ſides or planes Ci'RRI, curls or locks of hair curled or frizzled ; alſs 
of the outward ”= touch all the angles of the figure the creſt of feathers on the heads of ſome birds, L, 
which is inſcribed. 4 f | CiRkR1/GEROUS [cirriger, L.] bearing curled locks or 
To be CikCUMSCR1B RD locally [with Philoſophers] is ſaid creſts of feathers.. | | 6, 2 
of a body, when it has a certain and determina Ubi, or CixRI [with Botaniſtt] thoſe fine hairs or ſprigs by 
Place, with reſpe& to the circumambient or ncompaſſing which ſome plants faſten themſelves, in order to ſupport 
bodies. ' It is the ſame as to be in place circumſcriptively, them in creeping along, as ivy, Sec. f | | = 
CiRcUMSCR1'BED Hyperbola [with Mathematicians| an CrIRsocCE LE Laien, of Algo a dilatation of a 
Hyperbola that cuts its own Aſymptotes, and contains the vein, and x1 a rupture, Sr.] a dilatation of the ſper- | 
Parts cut off within its own proper ſpace. © | / matick veins, or a ſwelling of the veſſels about the teſticles, F 
CIRCUMSCRI'BEDNESS of circum and ſcriptus, L.] that prepare the Semen; ſo that it ſometimes appears like a i 
the being circumſcribed. F third teſticle. n | | 
Internal CIRCUMSCRI'PTION, is that which appertains Cr Rs OS [xe , Gr.] a crooked: ſwollen vein, a ſort | _ 
to the eſſence and quality of every body, whereby it hath of ſwelling, when a vein by reaſon of the ſoftneſs of its | 
a determinate extenſion, bound and figure. 87, coat, is ftretched out with much thick blood, and ſeems 
CikcUMsCR1PpTION, the act of circumſcribing, Z. as if it would burſt. : N 
- CikcumscrreTION [with Philoſophers] is the termina- Cis ALPIN R, on this fide of the Alps. 
tion, certain limits or bounds of any natural body. Ctss 1/1 Es [niawtrys, r.] a white and ſhining precious 
„„ External CigeUMsCR1'pT1ON, is referred to the place ſtone, having the figure of ivy-leaves all over it. 
. EI any body is confined, and is otherwiſe termed  Cts5a'METHOS [with Bot.] the herb called Hehxiwe, L. 
2 8 e 9 G Cetilss AT NTHRMUs [x/00a1944@;, ] the herb beion 7 
ie OO SPECT [circamſpetbur, L. ] conſiderate, wary, or wild-vine, TI. COS of 
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Cr 
\Gizevr's [in Comelry]/ an algebraick curve, peculiatly 


ealled the Ciſſpid of (Drocles, its inventor. 
Ci'ssos Lee, Sr.] the herb ivy; eſpecially that 
which grows without a port, L. — * 
Ci 's TA, a cheſt or coffer, L. 1 pl 
[with Surgeoni] a tumour, where the obſtruQts 


Cis TA 
CisT ed matter collects as in a bag, which may 
_Cr'srus be all taken out at once. | 


CisTA GRATIxX [Old Law) i. e. the cheſt of grace, 
a church-coffer where the alms-money was kept. 

CisTE/RCIAN Monks, an order of monks founded in 
the year 1098. 

C1'sTEKN [cifterna, L.] a place under or in the ground 
for the preſerving of rain water; alſo a veſſel of lead to 
keep a ftock of water for houſhold uſe, an utenſil to put 
bottles or glaſſes in. ; 

CisTERN [with Confectioners] a able inſtrument in 
form of a box, into which creams or jellies are put, in order 
to be iced over, | 

C1/TADEL [citadella, Ital. citadelle, F.] a fort of 4, 5 
or 6 baitions, erected near a city on the moſt advant 
ground, that it may command it, in caſe of 3 rebelliou. , 

CiTA/TION, a Citing or quoting a e out of a 
book, G. , ting 69 

CirAriox [in Law] a ſummons to appear before an 
eccleſiaſtical judge, E. of I. 

To CIT [citare, L. citer, F.] to quote; in Law, to 
ſummons to appear at an eccleſiaſtical court. | 

CtrIZ EN [civis, L. citoyen, F.] an inhabitant of a city, or 
a freeman of it. 1 * . 

Ci rIZENS HI, the dignity or privi of a citizen. 

CitRa'Go, the herb — 5 

CITRINE [of citrinus, L.] of or pertaining to, or of 
the colour of a Pome-citron, 

C1'TRON [citrum, L.] a large kind of lemon. 

C1'TRUL [citrulum, L.] a kind of pumkin, or cucum- 
ber of a pumkin colour. | 

Cix Rus [in Botany] the citron-tree. 

C1'TTERN [of cithara, L.] a kind of muſical inſtru- 
ment. : 
Ci ry [civitas, L. cite, F.] a great walled town, but 
it is more eſpecially applied to a corporate town, that has a 
biſhop's ſee and a cathedral church. 

Ci'TTA [with Phyſicians] a fault in the appetite, as 
when women long for things that are not fit to be eaten, as 
chalk, coals, &c. the green ſickneſs. 

Ci'vEs, a fort of wild-leeks. | 

CrVET [civette, F. of Zibetbum, L.] a perfume like 
musk, made of the excrements of the Civet-cat. | 

CiveET [with French Cooks} a particular way of dreſſing 
chickens, hares, c. firſt frying them brown in lard, and 
then ſtewing them in broth. | 
C1'vick [civicus, L.] belonging to a city. 

iN! Civ IR Crown, a garland that was given by 
the Romans to a brave ſoldier who had ſaved 
the life of a fellow citizen, or reſcued him af- 
| ter he had been taken priſoner. This crown 
was made of oaken leaves with the acorns on them, if they 
could be had, becauſe that tree was dedicated to Fupiter, 
who was eſteemed the protedtor of cities and their inhabi- 
tants. 

C1v1L, a term W es to criminal and eccleſiaſtical. 

C1'viL (civilis, L.] courteous, kind, well bred. | 

CiIvIIL, in its ger ſenſe is ſomething that reſpe&s 
on policy, publick good or repoſe of the citizens, city or 

ate. 

Civir Day [with Aftron.] is one that contains juſt 24. 
hours, reckoned from 12 a clock at noon or night to 12 
a clock the next noon or night; in which ſpace of time 


the equinoctial makes daily one revolution on the poles of 


the world. | | 
Civil Death, is when a perſon is cut off from civil 
ſociety by being ſentenced to perpetual baniſhment, to the 
gallies, or to working in the mines. 
— Civil Law [in a proper Senſe] is the peculiar law of any 
ſtate, country or city, _ | | 
Civit Law [in its general Senſe] is underſtood of a 
body of laws, compoſed out of the beſt of the Roman and 
Grectan laws, which in the main was received throughout 


all the Roman dominions for upwards of 1200 years, and is 


ſill obſerved in ſeveral parts of Europe, This body of the 
Civil Law is divided into 3 volumes; viz. the Pande&#s or 
' Digeſts, the Code and the Inflitutes, to which the Authenticks 
are . added, theſe authenticks - were the inftitutions of the 


5 r Ju ſtinian. | | 
| I 


v 1L War, a war carried on between 2 faRions in the 


(ame kingdom or ſtate, 


contains 366. 


judgment whith renders a criminal 


" or make a ſhrill noiſe. 


Cv rt me, is the Fe which i ippnted 
by every ſtate to be uſt thin its dominions, 40 termed 
in contradiftinQion to the natural your, which" exaBtly 
meaſured by the revolution of the heavenly bodies; 


thus the year begins with us at the 25th of ue, 2 
ways contains 3 


5 civil days, except in the Leay-year, which 
Civ1'Lian, a doctor, profeſſor or ſtudent of the civil 


W. 

1 e : | 
G's ics — : [civilit, F. eivilitas, L.] civility. 
Crvitisa'TiION [Law Term] a law, at of juſtice, or 

civil. | 
o Ci“ vILIIEZ R [civilifer, F.] to malte civil, courteo 
or traftable ; to ſofren — poliſh matiners, * 
To Cracx [cleitian, G. Brit. claquer, F. ] to rattle, 
LACK GEESE, ſee Barnacles, : 

A CLack, a prattler, a talkative _ a 

To ClAck Wool, is to cut off the ceps marks by 
which it weighs leſs, and yields leſs cuſtom! on 

CLa'pus [Old Rec.] a wattle ot hurdle, L. 

To CL atm [clamer, L. clamare, F.] to lay claim to, 
to challenge or demand. | , 
A GLA1M, a challenge or demand. | 

A CLAIM [in Law] a challenge of intereſt to any thing, 
that is in the poſſeſſion of another; a claim made from 
time to time within a year and a day to land or other 
thing, which on ſome accounts cannot be recovered without 

anger. 
LAI'MABLE, that may be claimed. 

CLAIR OBSCURE [claroſcuro, Ital.] a term uſed in paints 
ing, for the art of diſtributing to advantage the lights and 
ſhadows of a picture, both to the caſting of the cye, and 
the effect of the whole piece. 

To CLAa'MBER [of clyman, Sax. ] to climb or get up. 

CLAME'A admittenda in itinere, &c. a writ whereby the 
king commands the juſtices in Eyre to admit one's claim by 


an attorney, who is employed in the king's ſervice, and 


cannot come in his own perſon. 
CLa'/MMy [of clamean, Sax. to dawb with clammy © 
matter] gluiſh, ticking. _ 
CLa'MMINEss [of clamean, Sax.] a being clammy. 
CLA'MOROVs [| clamoſus, L.] noiſy, full of clamou?. 
Cra'MOROUSNESS, of clamor, L. noiſineſs. 
To CLa/MOUR [clamare, L.] to make a noiſe, com- 
plain of, or cry out againſt. | 
A CLa/MouRk [clamor, L. clameur, F.] a noiſe, an out- 
cry, a bawling. | 
CLAMP [in a Ship] is a piece of timber applied to a 
_ or yard to ſtrengthen it, and hinder the wood from 
burſting, 
5 a little piece of wood, in the faſhion of a 
wheel, uſed inſtead of a pulley in a mortice. | 
CI AMINO [with Foiners] a particular manner of letting 
boards one into another to keep them from warping. 
CLAMPON1'ER [with Horſemen] a long jointed horſe, 
one whole paſterns are long, flender and over-pliant, 
CLan [not improbably of Hann, c. Brit. a plat of 
ground, i. e. thoſe that dwell upon the ſame ſpot of ground] 
a family or tribe among the Scots, | 
CLA'NCULAR [clancularius, L.] ſecret, private. 
CLANDE'STINE [clandeftinus, L.] done in ſecret, pri- 


vate, or hugger mugger, without the knowledge of parents 


or ſuperiors, contrary to the prohibitions of the law. 
A CAN [clangor, L.] the ſound of a trumpet, 
To C ANG [clangere, L.] to ſound like a trumpet. 
To Crap [clappan, Sax. klappen, Du.] to bear with 
the hand ; to make a noiſy ſound by hitting againſt any thing. 
To Cx Ar one, to clap the hands by way of applauſe ; 
alſo to give one the venereal diſeaſe. 

A CLap [clapoir, F.] a ſwelling in the groin and pri- 
vities. ES 
A Cl Ar, a noiſe by hitting againſt, 

A Cr ar [with Falconers] the nether part of the beak 
of an hawk. A A 

CLAP BOARD, a board ready cut for the cooper's ule. 

CLae net, &c. a device for catching of larks. | 

A CLap Trap, a name given to the rant and rhimes that 
dramatick poets, to pleaſe the actors, let them go off with ; 
as much as to ſay, a trap to catch a. clap by way of applauſe 


from the ſpectators at a play. 


Cr RRS of Coney, a place under ground, where rab- 


bets breed. | | 
CLaeeinG [of clappan, Sax.] a ſtriking together of 


2 1 ; | 
the hangs, £ : e 


rann ux, the ſecond ki 
1 de . on the death OE CL on ooo 
Clarence. his office is to marſhal and diſpoſe the funerals of 
Il knights and eſquires on the ſouth of the river Pra. 

\Cra'snt 2 of elaru, L. clear] a general name 
of the red wines in France. Ns | 

CI ARA“ Tun [Old Law] a liquor made of wine and 
honey, clarified by ! Per; 

' CLa/RICORDS, a kind of muſical inftrument, 
CLARIFICA'TION [in Pharmacy] is the making of li- 
ors or juices clearer. 

To CLA/RIT V [clarificare, L. clarifier, F.] to render 
liquors, ſyrups, Sc, clearer; alſo to grow clear, 

CL.aAR1GA'TION [in the Roman Law] a demand of ſa- 
tisfaction for an injury offered or done, and a 1 
of war thereupon ; alſo a letter of mart or repriſal, T. 
CA KION ſelario, L.] a fort of ſhrill trumpet. 


CLA'RION [in Heraldry] fee the figure. 


Cira'rITY [claritas, L.] clearneſs, brightneſs. 
nnn [Scotch Law) a. term uſed for the 
warranting ſtolen goods, 

Wake OBSCURO, the ſame as clair obſcuye; alſo a 
deſign conſiſting of only 2 colours, black and white, or 
black and yellow. 

To CLasH [kleſten, Du.] not improbably of xazC, 
er.] to make a confuſed noiſe, to beat againſt; to wrangle, 
to diſagree. 

Cr a's1s [of Ad, Cr. to break] a fracture, Anat. 

CLAa'sHING, a noiſe of 2 ſwords, &c. one hitting a- 

inſt another; alſo a diſagreement. 

To CLASS prob. of cleopan, Sax. or of gheſpen, Du.] 
to buckle ; alſo to embrace. 2 

A Cr ase [gheſpe, Du.] a fort of faſtening 
ment, a ſleeve, & r as a buckle. 

CLa'sefrs [with Bot.] thoſe tendrels, ligaments or 
threads wherewith certain plants take hold of trees or other 
things near them, for their — 

CL As Nails, a ſort of nails whoſe heads are brought 
into a narrow compaſs, ſo that they will ſink into the 
wood. | 
CLass [claſſis, L.] a form in a ſchool ; an order or rank; 
alſo a diſtribution of perſons and things according to their 
ſeveral degrees and natures ; alſo an aſſembly of Sivines in 
the proteſtant church of France. 


He n gar- 


Cia'ssicx ę [claſſicus, L. Jof or pertaining to a de- 

CLa'ss1CAL * ree or claſs. 8 

To CLA“ TT ER . of klatteren, Du.] to make a 
rattling noiſe. | 


A Cr A'“ rr ER [of cleavun, Sax.) a rattling noiſe, 
CLA“ TTERING [clacnunge, Sax.] a clatter. 
CLak1i's0Nous (clariſonus, L.] ſounding loud or ſhrill, 
Cra'riTUpE [claritudo, L.] clearneſs, ſplendour, 
brightneſs, 
Er A'THRATED [clathratus, L.] croſs- barred. 
. CLav'/pdenT [claudens, L.] ſhutting or cloſing. 
CLAUDENT Muſcles [Anat.] certain muſcles which ſhut 
the eye-lids, being placed between the inner membrane 
of chat part, and = £ fleſhy membrane. 
CLau'pERE [in Ancient Deeds] to turn open fields into 
cloſes or incloſures. | 
CLAUDICA'TION, a halting or going lame, L. 
CLAvECY'MBAL [claviocymbalo, Ital.] an harpſichord. 
CLAVELLA'TUs [with Botanifts] the herb trinity or 
hearts-eaſe, IL. 
Cr AVAR ent [cleyen-PYN'T, Sax.] a kind of 3 
CLo'vER Graſs & leaved graſs, that bears a flower. 
CLA“VES Inſulz [g. d. the keys of the Iſland] a term 
uſed in the 1ſe of Man, for 12 perſons to whom all doubt- 
ful and weighty caſes are referred, | 

CLA VIA, a Mace, as ſerjentia clavis [Old Law] the 
ſergeancy of the mace, 


LA'VIcLEs [with Anat. claviculi, L.] the 2 channel 


bones ; 2 ſmall bones which faſten the ſhoulder-bones, and 
breaſt-bone, and are as it were a key ſituated at the baſis or 
bottom of the neck, above the breaſt. | 
CLavicula [with Botanifts] the tendre or young 
ſhoot of a vine, which takes hold of any thing it can 
reach, L. . | ; | | 
CLAv1r'curL x. [with Anat.] 2 little bones, that are ſi- 


 tuared at the baſis of the neck above the breaſt, on each 
ſide one. | eh nn: | 


ing a club, 


| points of the ima ogy an 


from the two 
to join, as repreſented in the 


CLAVI'GEROUS [of clava a FR and gero, LJ bear- 


; | , J 
C.L . 
4 - | # % * 
. 


at arms appoi 1 1 of devit a key, and Je, L. J bears 
a - | | | > ”, 

. a key; alſo the direction to the opening and 

part of the 


head, uſually a little above the eyes, which ſeetns ag H 
the part were bored with an augre. 


decyphering a cypher, or any ſecret writing. 
Ge AV w; Phyſicians] a pain in > Gall 


CLavus, a nail or ſpike, L. as 
CLav'ss [clauſa, L.] an article or concluſion, a pro- 
viſo or condition made in a contract, or put into any in- 


ſtrument. 


CLAUs E Rollt, certain rolls or deeds laid up in the Tower 


of London, and containing ſuch records as were committed 


to cloſe writs, | | 

7 2 CET £ the claw-ſickneſs or foot-tot in ſheep. 

CLav'sTRAL, pertaining to a cloiſter. 

Cx Aus ru RA [O. L.] bruſh-wood for fences or hedges. 
Cx Aus un fregit [Law Term] which ſignifies as much 
as an action of treſpaſs, and ſo ſtiled, becauſe in the writ 
ſuch an one is ſummoned to anſwer, quare clauſum fregit, 
why he committed ſuch a treſpaſs, as to break an incloſure. 

CLAUSUM Paſche [Old Statutes] the utas, or 8th day 
after Eafter; ſo called becauſe it finiſhes or cloſes that 
feſtival, 

CLAu'suRR [clauſura, L.] an inclofire; &. c. | | 

CLia'/vus [with Oculiſts] a little hard ſwelling in the 
corner of the eye. | 

CLavus [with Phyſicians] the ſame as clavis. 

CLavus [among the Romans] a band or fillet of pur- 
ple, either broader or narrower, according to the dignity 
of the perſon. 

To CLaw [clapan, Sax. and klawen, Du.] to ſcratch 
Or tear. 


S, K.Ciaw clape, Sar. klaw, Tent.] the nail of a 
 fowl's-foot. 


CLa'w a [Old Rec.] a cloſe or ſmall encloſure. 
CLra'y [blepe, Du.] a fort of fat clammy earth. 


Cra'yegs [in Fortification] a ſort of wattles made of 


ſtakes interwoven with ofiers, &c. having earth heaped 
upon them to cover lodgments; they are alſo laid in 
ditches that have been drained, and on marſhy grounds to 
render them firm and paſſable. 

To CLEAN, ſee to cleanſe. 

Ciran {clzne, Sax.) pure, free from filth. 
FR”, EANNEsS [clænne ye, Sax. ] pureneſs, freeneſs from 

th. 

CLEANLY [elænlic, Sax,] clean, pure. 

CLEATNLIINESs [clæanlicne Fe, Sax.] cleannefs. 

To CI ANR [clenyian, Sax. I to make clean or free 
from filth. 

To CLEAR [of clarus, L. clair, F.] fair, fine, pure. 

CLEAR [with Archite#s] inſide work of a houſe. 

To CI EAR LMI. Term] as, to clear the trenches, is to 
beat out thoſe that guard them. 

CLEAR ſighted, which has a quick ſight; alſo that is 
of a ſharp ready wit, or a piercing judgment. 

CLEAR-Viſion [in op is cauſed by a great quantity 
of rays in the ſame pencil, inlightening the correſpondent 

4 vigorouſly. 


CERA TRNESs [clarte, F. clarital, L.] a being clear. 


CLE'AT [in a Ship] a piece of wood faſtened on the 


yard arm, to prevent the ropes from ſlipping off the yards. 
To CL 24 [cleoFan, bar! to Ele faßt; alſo to 
ſplit in pieces. Fs | 
CR AV RER [of cleofan, Sax.] one who cleaves ; al- 
ſo a butcher's chopping-knife. 3 
CLEA'V ERS, an herb, called alſo clivers. 
CTR CHR : [in Heraldry] as a Groſs Cletchee ; 
CLETCHEB'E & ſome fay it is an ordin 
pierced throughout, i. e when the whole figure 
is ſo perforated, that the chief ſubſtance is loft, 
and nothing is viſible but the very edges: but Colombiere 
ſays, it is a croſs, ſpreading 


4 


angle, in the middle of the extremity, by lines drawn 

points that make the breadth, till they come 
figure annexed. | 

LE'DONISM [of a a rumour, and avis a bird] 


a ſort of divination among the ancients, ſuppoſed to be 


much the ſame as Ornithomancy, 


CLEEs, the 2 parts of the foot of beaſts, which are 


ny ron WR OVEN opening or chink 

LEFT, a cleav ace, an ing or chink, 

Cr krrs [in Horſes] 8 heck, 
CLe1i'Des 8 o.] keys, 


from the center towards the 
extremities, which are very wide, and then end in an 


Cinrpks - 
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Cuzi/pns [in- Anatomy] the clavicles or channel-botie, 


joined en each fide to the top of the breaſt, and to the 


ſhoulder-blade, the neck or throat - bone. 
CRI DON [{xAud jor, Gr.] the ſame as clavicula. 


CI EMA e 4 [xa3ua, Gr]a twig or ſpray of a 
CLEMATI/TiISs Y tree, a young branch os ſhoot, 


CLeMaA'TIT1s [with Botanifts] is more eſpecially: ap- 
plied to ſeveral plants that are full of twigs as the vine, c. 
CLR MATTTIS Daphnoides ¶ Botany] the herb periwinkle, 

CLEMAT1/T1s paſſa flora, the paſſion flower, L. 

CLEMATI'TIS [xAupalilns, Gr. an herb, whoſe leaves 
are like ivy, a fort of birthwort, L. | 

CLt/MENCy [clementia, L.] gentleneſs, graciouſneſs, 
mercifulneſs. 

Cie/MENT [clemens, L.] mild, gentle, courteous, 

CLE/MENTNEsSs [clemence, F. clementia, L.] gentle- 
neſs, courteſy. 

CLEMENTINE, one who has been 9 years a ſuperior, 
and afterwards ceaſes to be ſo, and becomes a private 
monk under a ſuperior. | | 

CLEMENTI'NEs, a certain body of the canon-law, 
being certain decretals or conſtitutions of pope Clement, en- 
ate! in the council of Vienna, and added to the end of 
the third volume called ſextum. 

To CLENCH, to bend or faſten by beating down the 
point of a nail, bolt, &. 

CLENCH Bolts [in a Ship] iron pins clenched at the 
ends where they come through. 

CLENCH Naill, a ſort of nails, that will drive without 
ſplitting the board, and alſo draw without breaking 

CLEO'MaA [with Botaniſti] the herb ſpear- wort or bane- 
wort, L 

CIE [Scotch Law Term] a form of claim, liber or 
petition. | 

CLz'rED [of clepian, Sax. to call] called or named. 

CLEPSY'DRA IAH e, Gr.) an inftrument ancient- 


ly in uſe to meaſure time, by the gentle running of water 
/ | 


rough a paſſage out of a veſſel into an hour-glaſs, 

CLERGY [clerus, L. of A, Gr. lot or patrimony] 
the whole body of the church-men, who take upon them 
the miniſterial iunttion. 

CLERGY lin Law| the appeal of a clerk or clergy, or 
his appeal to an indictment; tor in ancient times a clergy- 
man being convicted of felony before a ſecular judge, was 
allowed the privilege o pray his clergy; that is, to pra 
that he might be delivered to his ordinary to clear himſelf; 
but this privilege afterwards was allowed to all perſons 
convicted of ſuch felony, as this benefit was granted for. 
This privilege was, that if the priſoner being ſet to read 
a verſe or twO in a Latin book, in a Gothick black charac- 
ter, commonly called a neck-yerſe, and the ordinary of 
Newgate anſwered to the court, Legit ut clericus, i. e. he 
reads like a clerk or ſcholar, he was only burnt in the 
hand and ſet free; but by a late act of parliament, the 
clergy, or bene fit of the clergy, has been taken away in moſt 
caſes, except Bigamy and Manſlaughter. 


man. 

CLERico admittendo, a writ directed to the biſhop. 
for the admitting of aclerk to a benefice upon a re-admit- 
tas, tried and found for the party who procured the writ. 

CLE'R1CO capto per flatutum, & c. a writ directed to the 
bu for the delivery of a clerk out of priſon, who is in 
cuſtody upon the breach of a ſtatute merchant 

CLERICO convicto com miſſo, &c. à writ for the deliver- 
ing a clerk to his ordinary, who was formerly convicted of 
felony, by reaſon his ordinary did not challenge him ac- 
cording to the privileges of clerks, 

CLERICO infra ſacros ordines, &fc. a writ directed to 
the bailiffs, &c, who have thruſt a bailiwick or beadleſhip 
upon one in holy orders, charging them to releaſe him 
again. 

CLE'Ricus, a clerk or clergy-man.” | 
 CLEkicus, ſometimes fu, 'þ a ſecular prieſt, as diſ- 
tinguiſhed from a religious or regular one. . 

-LERICUs ſacerdotzs, a pariſh-clerk or inferior aſſiſtant 
to the prieſt, who formerly uſed to take an oath of fidelity 
from ſuch a ſervant. 

CLER« | clericus, L.] a title appropriated firſt to the 
clergy-men or miniſters of the church ; ſecondly, to ſuch as 
by their function or courſe of life uſe their pen in any 
courts or elſewhere, * - 

CLERK attaint in Law] a clerk who has his clergy 
allowed him, having prayed it after judgment. 

_ CLERK Gonviff, is one who frays his clergy before 
judgment, | | 8 


( 


CLE'RICAL [clericus, L.] of or pertaining to a clergy- 


. enrolls the acts, draws the 


gaugers, controllers, & c. ſummoiis 


Cr ARX lin a Caming-houſe] one who is a check upon 
the puff, to take care that he finks none of the money 
giyen him to 1 with. K 

CrnAK [of the A#s belonging to the Navy] an officer, 
who receives and enters the commitſhons and warrants of the 
lord admiral, and regiſters the acts and orders of the com- 
miſſioners of the navy. 

CLARK [of Aſfze] an officer who writes all things ju- 
dicially done by the juſtices of aſſize in their circuit. | 

CIERRK of the Check [in the King Court] an officer 
who has the check and controllment of the yeomen of the 
guard, and all other ordinary yeomen or uſhers. belongi 
to the king, &c. either giving leave or allowing their ab- 
_ or attendance, or diminiſhing their wages for the 
ame. . ' | 

Cl RRK [of the Crown] an officer of the court of King's- 
Bench, who frames and records all indictments againſt 
traitors, felons and other offenders there arraigned upon 
any publick crime. 

CLERK of the Crown [in the court of Chancery] an of- 
ficer who continually attends upon the Lord Changellor, or 
Lord Keeper, either in his 1 rſon or his deputy, 
upon ſpecial matters of ſtate: alſo all general pardons upon 
grants of them at the * coronation; or at a 1 
the writs of parliament, &c. are returned into his office; 
he alſo makes ſpecial pardons, and writs of execution up- 
on bond of ſtatute ſtaple forfeited. 

CLERK of the Errors [in the Kings Bench] an officer 
who tranſcribes and certifies the records of ſuch cauſes in 
that court, into the Exchequer, if the cauſe or action were 
by bill. 

18 ERK of the Eſſoigrns [in the court of Common-Pleas] 
an officer who keeps the I gn Roll, provides the parch- 
ment, cuts it into rolls, delivers them to the proper officers, 
and receives them again when written. 

CLERK of the Eftreats [in the office of the Exchequer] 
an officer who receives the Eſtreats out of the Lord Trea- 
ſurer's Remembrancer's-Office, and writes them out to be 
levy'd for the king. 's 

Er E RR of the Ha m per Fd in the Chancery] an officer 

CLERK of the Hanaper who receives all money due 
to the king's majeſty for the ſeals of charters, patents, com- 
miſhons and writs ; and likewiſe fees due to the officers 
for enrolling and examining the ſame. He is obliged to 
attend on the Lord Chancellor, or Lord Keeper, in term time 
daily, and at all times of ſealing. | 

2 ERK of the Furies 

CLERK of the Curata Writs 


[in the court of Common- 
Pleas] an officer who 


makes out the writs called Habeas Corpora, and Diſtringas 


for the appearance of the jury either in court or at the aſſizes, 
after that the jury is impannelled or returned upon the 
Venire facias. . 

CLERK er Marſhal [of the King's Houſe] an officer who 
attends the marſhal in his court, and records all his pro- 
ccedings. 

CLERK of the Market. [of the King's Houſe] an officer 
whoſe duty is to take charge of the king's meaſures, and 
to keep the ſtandards of them; that is, examples of all 
the meaſures that ought ro be through the land. ; 

CLERK of the Nichils [in the Exchequer] an officer w 
makes a roll of all ſuch ſums as are nichiled by the ſheriff, 
upon their eſtreats of green-wax, and delivers them into 
the office of the Lord Treaſurer's Remembrancer, in order to 
have execution done upon them for the king. 

Clerk [of the Parliament] one who records all things 
done in the court of parliament, and engroſſes them faire 
ly into parchment rolls, for the better 2 them to 
poſterity. There are 2 of theſe, one of the Howſe of Lords, 
and the other of the  Ommons. 

CLERK of the Ourlaquries [in the court of Com mon- 
Pleas] an officer who is deputy to the king's attorney ge- 
neral, for making out the writs of Capias Utlegatum, 

CLERK of the Peace [belonging to the Seſſions of the 
Peace] an officer who in the ſeſſions reads the indictments, 

proceſs, Oc. 'S 

CLERK of the Pell [in the Exchequer] an officer who 
enters tellers bills into a parchment-roll called Pellis Recep- 
torum, and alſo makes another roll of Eu called 
Pellis Exituum, in which he enters down by what warrant 
the money was patd. 

CLERK of the Petty Bag [in Chancery] of theſe officers 
there are 3, and the maſter of the rolls is their chief: 
their office is to record the return of all inquiſitions out of 
every ſhire ; all liveries granted in the court of wards, 
all ouſter les mains, to make all patents for cuſtomers, 
of the nobilis / and 

| burgeſſes 


1 


Purgeſſes to parliament ; commiſhons to knights of the ſhire 
for ſeizing of ſubſidies, Sc. | | AFL 

Ci RRK of the pipe [in the Exchequer] an officer who re- 
ceives all the accounts and debts due to the King, being 


| 


| drawn out of the remembrancer's office, and enters them 


down into the great roll, and writes ſummons to ſheriffs 
to levy the ſaid debts. _ 

Ct xxx of the Pleas [in the Exchequer] is an officer in 
whoſe office the officers of the court upon La privile- 
ges belonging to them ought to ſue or be ſued upon any 

on. 
* ERK [of the Privy Seal] of theſe officers there are 
four who attend the Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, or the 
principal ſecretary if there be no privy ſeal ; and alſo 
to make out privy ſeals upon any ſpecial occaſion of his Ma- 
jcſty's affairs. | 

ERK [of the Sewert] an officer belonging to the com- 
miſſioners of ſewers, who is to write down all things that 
they do by virtue of their commiſſion. 


LERK [of the Signet] an officer who continually attends 


upon the principal ſecretary of ſtate, and has the cuſtody 
of the privy ſignet, which is as well for ſealing his Maje- 
ſty's private letters, and alſo ſuch go as paſs his Maje- 
ſty's hand by bills ſigned ; of theſe there are four. 

CLERK of the King's ſilver [in the court of Common 
Pleas] an officer who receives all the fines, after they have 
been with the cuſftos brevium, Ec. 

CLERK of the Treaſury [in the court of Common Pleas] an 
officer who has the charge of keeping the records of Niſi 
prius, has the fees due for all ſearches, the certifying of all 
records into the king's. bench, when writs of error are 
brought; makes out writs of ſuperſedeas de non mole ſtando. 

CLERK [of the King's great Wardrobe] an officer of the 
King's houſe that keeps an account in writing of all things 
belonging to the King's wardrobe. 

CLEKK of the Warrants [in the court of Common Pleas | 
an officer who enters all warrants of attorney for plaintiff 
and defendant, and enrolls all deeds of indentures of bar- 
gain and fale, acknowledged in court or before any judge 
of the court, 

CLERK of the Superſedeas, an officer of the court of Com- 
mon Pleas, who makes out writs of Superſedeas (upon the 
defendant's appearing to the exigent) whereby the ſheriff 
is forbid to return the exigent, 

CLE'ROMANCY [of e and warrda divination] a 
ſoothſaying or fortune-telling by lots. 

CLERO'NOMY [cleronomta, * of xavggwp.ny Gr.] an 
heritage. 

CLEVE/ at the beginning or end of the proper name 

CLiF or = of a place, denotes it to be a rock or fide 

CLivg JN of a Fill, as Cleveland, Clifton, Stancliff. 

CLEVER [probably of leger, F.] who has the knack of 
doing or deviſing a thing; skilful, ingenious, neat-handed. 

CLEVEK fellow, one that has a — at doing or de- 
viſing any thing. | 

CLEw [clype, Sax] a bottom of yarn, thread, &. 

To hade à great Cl x w [Sea Term] ſaid of a fail, when 
it comes goaring or ſloping off by degrees, and is broader 
at the clew than at the caring, which is the end of the 
bolt-rope, in which the ſail is ſow'd. 

To ſpread a great CLEw [Sea Term] is ſaid of a ſhip 
that has a very long yard, and ſo takes up much canyaſs in 
her ſails. 

Cl. xw Garnet [in a Ship] a rope which is made faſt to 
the clew of a fail, and from thence runs in a block or 
pully faften'd to the middle of the main and fore yard; the 
uſe of it is to hale up the clew of the fail cloſe to the 
middle of the yard in order to its being furled. 

CLR Line [in a Ship] is the ſame to the top-ſails and 
ſprit-ſails, that the clew-garnet is to the main and fore-ſail. 

 CLxy, a hurdle for penning and folding of ſheep, 

CLEyY'Es [q, claws, or of Xa Gr, crabs claws] the 
claws of a lobſter. RE | 

To CLICK 0 probably of clicken, Du.] to make 

To g CLick clack S a noiſe as a watch, c. does. 

Ciro E RR, a ſervant to a ſaleſman, ſhoo-maker, Ec. 
uh ſtands at the ſhop- door to invite cuſtomers. 

CLI'CKET [clicquet, F.] the knocker of a door; alſo a 


lizard's clapper. 


CLICKETING [with Hunters] a term us'd of a fox, who 


is {aid to go a 
lation, | 
CLI'ENT [cliens, L.] one that retains a lawyer proc 
: or proc- 
tor to plead his cauſe, F. ee e 
CLIENT, a. Roman citizen, who put himſelf under the 
Protection of ſome great man, who was ſtiled his patron. 


clicketing when he is deſirous of copu- 


Ig oat 


CrifwTtR'Ls, perſons who were under protection and 
"4 | 

Criee 2 [cliy, Sax. of clivut, L.] the fide or pitch of 

CLIFT a hill, a cragged mountain or broken rock 
on the ſea coaſts, | 4 

CLire [in Muſick] a certain character or mark placed on 
one ſide of the lines, from the ſeat of which the pro 
places of all other notes in any tune or ſong are diſco- 


vered by proving the faid notes from thence, according to 


the ſcale of the am- ut, in which are contained three ſe 
tenaries of letters, G. A. B. C. DE F. Which letters ſet 
at the beginning of every rule and ſpace, ſerve to expreſs 
as many cliffs or keys ; but only four of theſe are uſed, and 
placed ar the beginning of the ſtaves of every leſſon. | 
F Faut CLIr F [in Muſick] is the firſt cliff, and is mark- 


ed thus ZE, being only proper for the baſs or lower part, 
C Sol Faut CI IFF [in Muſick Books] is marked thus R 


— 
and is the ſecond cliff, and is peculiar to the inner or mid- 
N as the tenor or counter- tenor. 
1 


Sol Reut CI IFF [in Muſick Books] is the third cliff, 
and is thus marked 43 on the loweſt line but one, which 


belongs only to the treble or higheſt part. ; 

B CLirF 8 and is bad to all parts indiffe- 

B Fa Bemi CLIY F rently, its property being only 
to ſhew when notes are to be ſung or play d flat, or when 
ſharp. The B--fa or B--flat is diſtinguiſhed by this cha- 
racer (b), and the B--mi or B--ſarp is thus expreſſed . 

CLirr [with Horſemen] is a deficiency in the new, ſoft 
and rough, uneven hoof, that grows on horſes feet upon 
the hookcaft 


CLIMACTE/RICAL [xaptarThennds, r.] aſcending like 
a ladder, | 

CLIMACTE/RICAL Tear, are certain critical years, 
wherein, according to Aſtrologers, there is ſome very nota- 
ble alteration in the body to ariſe, and a perſon ſtands in 
great danger of death, as the 7th year, the 21ſt (made up 
of 3 times ) the 27th (made up of 3 times 9) and the 
8 iſt (made up of 9 times 9.) Thus every 7th or gth year 
is ſaid to be climaCterical. | | 

Grand CLIMACTE/RICKS, are the 63d and 81ft years, 
wherein, if any ſickneſs happens, it is look'd upon to be 
very dangerous. | 

CLIME 8 ſclima, L. climat, F. of KAwas, Gr.] a 

CLIT MATE S part or portion of the earth lying be- 
tween two circles parallel to the equator; and where there 
is half an hour's — in the longeſt day in ſummer. 

CLIME 8 [with Aſtronomers] for the diſtinction of 

CLIMATE places and different temperature of air, 
according to their ſituation, the whole globe is divided 
into 48 climates, 24 northern, and 24 ſouthern, accord- 
ing to the increaſe of half an hour in the longeſt day in 
ſummer. | 

CLIMA'TIAS [xatparias, Gr.] a kind of earthquake that 
moves ſidelong, and lays all flat that is before it. 

CLIMAX ILA, Gr. a ladder] a Rhetorical figure call'd 
in Latin, Gradatio, i. e. a proceeding ſtep by ſtep or gradu- 
ally from one thing to another, as that of Cicero to Catiline, 
Nthil agis, nibil moliris, nibil cogitas ; quod ego non audiam, 
quod ego non videam planeque ſentiam. | 

To CIM [clyman, Sax.} to creep up by little and lit- 
tle, or ſtep by ſtep. | 

Virginian GL IMBER [with Betanifts] a ſhrub, the Yirgi- 
nian ivy. | | 

To 2 INCH [probably of clingere, L.] to gripe hard 
with the fiſt. 

CLINCH, a ſmart and witty expreſſion. 

CLincu [of a Cable] that part of a cable which is ſei- 
zed or made faſt to the ring of the anchor. 

CLi'NCHER, an ingenious witty perſon, who makes 
ſmart repartees. | | 

CLiNCHER [Sea Term] a ſmall ſhip, bark or boat, 
whoſe planks are laid one over another, 


Cii/ncuing [See Term] the flight calking of a veſſel 


when foul weather is expected about the harbour; which is 
by driving a little oakam into the ſeams to keep out the 
water. | 
To CLinG [ot linger, Dan. of clingere, L.] to ſtick 
cloſe to, 3355 | 
/ : ; . 
| 88 : [of clingens, L.] apt to cling, clammy. 


CrNi [of Anh a bed] it is now uſed for a quack or 


nurſe who pretends to have learnt the method of curing dif | 
C11. 


caſes by attending on the ſick. 
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C:.1nics [of ral, Gr.) that part of phyſick that reſpefts 
bed-rid people, 1 45 : 

Cti/nicalt LN, Gr] of or pertaining to bed-rid 

CLINICK people. ; 

CrNi, Lande, Gr.] a phyſician or nurſe who at- 
tends bed-rid perſons ; alſo a bearer who carries the dead 
to the grave. 

To CTL IN x, to ring or ſound like metal. | 

Ctinorpes Apophyſes [of ulm a bed, and q form] 
are four proceſſes on the middle of the vs ſphenoides, form- 
ing a cavity, called Sela Turcica, in the middle of that bone 
in which the glandula pituitaria is ſeated, 

Ciixoro'DiuM [of xatr a bed, and 88, Gr. the foot] 
the herb Puliol. 


CTO [Kaad), Gr.] one of the nine muſes, feigned to be 


the firſt inventreſs of hiſtory and heroick poetry. 

To CL Ir [clippan, Sax. klippen, Du.] to cut about or to 
cut ſmall. N | 5 

Cr IN as, ſmall pieces clipt off from any thing. 

Ciito'r1s [with Anatomifts] a part in the pudendum 
muliebre, about the ſize of the wwula, which is ſeated be- 
fore, and whoſe ſubſtance conſiſts of two ſpongy bodies, 
like thoſe of the Penis; the end of it being alſo called Pre- 
putium. | | 

CL1'VERS, an herb, 

Ciivo'ss [clivoſus, L.] full of cliffs, ſteep and hang- 
ing downwards, | 

CLivus, the ſteep deſcent of an hill; a clift, T. 
' CLoaxr N [| Minfew derives it from xanvnlw, Gy. to co- 

CLOKE ver; but Skinner of Lach, Sax.] an upper 
looſe garment worn over the clothes in rainy cold weather; 
alſo a colour, blind or pretence, 

'10 CLOATH 5 of cla'd, Sax.] to furniſh or cover with 

To ClorRHRE cloaths. | 

To be CLOATHED [ſpoken of a Maſt] is when the fail is 
ſo long as to reach down to the gratings of the hatches, 
ſo that ho wind can blow below the fail. 

Clock [clugZa, Sax, Klocke, Dan, cloche, F. glocke, 
Teut. a bell] a machine for the meaſuring of time. 

Crock-making [clugza mi dena x, Sax.] the art. 

A CLock, an inſect, a cock-chafer,- a beetle or dor. 

A CLop [cluv, Sax. klot, Du.] a lump. 

CLo'ppingss (cluddine e, Sax,] being full of clods, 

CLop Salt [at the Salt Works] a cake- that fticks to the 
bottom of the pan, and is taken out once in 24 hours. 

To CL oD, to gather into clods or lumps. 


CLor [of clough, Sax. a fiſſure or open paſſage in 
CLOUGH the fide of a mountain] being added to 
CLow the name of a place, intimates it to have 


been ſuch a ſort of a place, as Cloughton. 
CLoG [probably of log] a piece of wood, &c. faſten- 
ed on the legs of beaſts to prevent them from running aſtray. 
CLog [ina Figurative Senſe] a load, a let, a hindrance. 
To CL 06, to hinder, Oc. 
8 kat 5 c a being apt to clog or hinder. 
C1.0Gs, a ſort of pattens without rings. x 
CLon'sSTFR [cloiftre, F. kloſter, Dan. of clauſtrum, L.] 
a place in a monaſtery with piazza's round it; alſo the mo- 
naftery itſelf. 
To CLOISTER , to ſhut or pen up; to confine in a 


place. 
CLOKE. See Cloak. | | 
CLoMs 0 [of clyman, Sax,] climbed or got up. 
CLo'MBEN Milton. | 


Cl os E, thick, near, as honſes are; dark, hidden, re- 
ſerved. | 
To Cros x [clyYan, Sax. ] to conclude or end; to agree 
with; alſo ſpoken of a wound, to tend to healing. 
Cros k [in Heraldry] ſignifies any thing cloſed or inclo- 


ſcd, and is uſed to ſignify the cloſe 2 of the wings 


of ſuch birds as are generally addicted to flight, as the ea- 
ple, falcon, Et but it is not uſed of the peacock, dung- 

il-cock, &c, It is alſo uſed of horſe-barnacles or bits, 
when they are not extended, as they are uſually born, 
as a barnacle-cloſe ; and alſo of an helmet, as an belm et- 
cloſe, i. e. with the viſor down. 


To CU os E a paſſage juſtly [with Horſemen] is when a 


horſe ends a paſſade with a demivolt in good order, well 
narrowed and bounded, and terminates upon the ſame line, 
upon which he parted ; ſo that he is ſtill in a condition 
to part from the hand handſomly, at the very laſt time or 


motion of his demivolt. Wo | 
A CLos k, conclufion, end or iflue. Se 
CLo's Ep behind [in Horſes] an imperfection in the hind 
quarters. | | | | 


- 


| A Delos, F.] a piece of ground fenced or hedge 
about. | | 


air, and are carried about in it by the winds. 
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Cros k ſin Muſick] is either the end of an imperfe& 
ſtrain, which is called an imperſett cloſe ; or the end of 
a leflon or tune, called a & cloſe. 

Cros x Fights [in a Ship] are bulk heads put up fore 
_ aft in à cloſe fight for the men to ſtand behind them 
ecure, 

To CLos k an account, is to make an end of it or ſhur 
it up, by drawing a line, Sc. when no more is to be 
added to it. 

CLo'sENExss [of clyYan, Sax. to cloſe] the being cloſe, 

CLo'sztT [probably of cloſe] a ſmall appartment in, ot 
adjoining to a room. | 

Clos xr [in Heraldry] is the half of the bar; and the 
bar ſhould contain the fifth part of the eſcutcheon. 

CLo'sETTING, private conſultations or intrigues of the 
cabinet council of a Ling, Sec. 

Cros n [with Husbhandmen] a diſtemper in the feet of 
cattle : alſo called the Founder. | 

Cłos R [Old Statute] the game called nine-pins, for- 
bidden by a ſtatute, anno 17 of King Edward iv. 

CLoT [cluv, Sax.] a clod or lump. 

Cro'TTED, in clods or lumps. 

Croru [cla'd, Sax.] the material of which garments 
are made. 8 

CLoTH [Sea Term] a ſhip is ſaid to ſpread much cloth, 
when ſhe has broad fails, 

88 * 0 [with Botaniſti] a kind of plant, 

CLo'/THIER [of cla dian, Sax. to clothe] a cloth- 
worker. x 

CLo'THO [of a, Gr. to ſpin] one of the three deſti- 
nies, who, as the poets feign, cuts the thread of man's life, 

CLo'TTERED [Blotteren, Du.] concreted, as blood, 
c. when cold, 

Clouds [whence they take their name is not certainly 
determined; Somnerus derives them of cluv, Sax. a lum 
or clod, 9. d. clodded vapours; but Minſfew of daudere, L. 
to ſhut up, becauſe they ſhut up the ſun from us.] It is 
a queſtion among philoſophers, whether clouds or thick 
fogs are compound alike, or whether there is ſomething 
more in the clouds than there is in the thick fogs : Some 
are of opinion, that the clouds are- groſſer than all fogs, 
and that they are compoſed of flakes of ſnow, rather than 
particles of water, ſuch as fogs are made of. Others again 
are of opinion, that the clouds are only a cloſer ſort of 
fogs. And indeed thoſe fogs that hang upon the tops of 


very high hills, appear to people that are on plains to be 


all one with the clouds; tho' thoſe that are at them per- 
ceive nothing but a thick fog. Clouds then are formed of 
vapours raiſed from water or moiſture, or thoſe exhalations 
that aſcend from the earth, and are no other than ſmall 
bubbles detach'd from the waters by the power of the ſo- 
lar or ſubterraneous heat, or both. And being lighter than 
the atmoſphere, are buoy'd up thereby till they become of 
an equal weight therewith in ſome of its regions aloft in 
the air, or nearer to the earth. 
The clouds then are higher than fogs, and hang in the 
ey are 
alſo of various figures; ſometimes ſo thin, that the ſun's 
rays paſs through them ; they alſo appear of ſeveral co- 
lours, as white, ied, &c. and alſo ſometimes of very dark 
colours, S | 
As to their hanging in the air, it ſeems a matter of 
ſome difficulty to account for that; becauſe all watery 
particles, of which clouds conſiſt, are heavier than air, 
that were there nothing to hinder, they would fall to the 
earth. But there are two things that are ſuppoſed to bear 
them up. The firſt is the winds, which blow from all 
arts under the 2 of the clouds, and do with them 
— about many lighter ſorts of bodies; eſpecially it 
thoſe bodies contain but a ſmall quantity of ſolid matter 
under a broad ſuperficies. Thus it is commonly ſeen how 
eaſily boys paper-kites are N up by the wind when they 
are mounted pretty high, and in like manner the particles 
of water very much rarefied may eaſily be ſuſpended at 
that height. 2dly, There are new cxhalations and yapours 
perpetually fuming out of the earth, and by their motion 
upwards / hinder the clouds from falling or deſcending, 
unleſs the denſity of the clouds preponderates. And fo we e 
ſee, that the vapour of the fire carries lighter bodies up 
the chimney ; nay, the ſmoke of a fire in_a chimney is 


able to turn a thin plate of iron, that is artfully placed in 


it, ſo ſtrongly, as to turn about a ſpit and roaſt a piece 


meat of a conſiderable weight. ; SAY * | 
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i the bolburt of the clouds they are vüried accord- 

the to the ſituatidn of the ſun, , and way of refleQing its 
nabe in reſpe& td us. The denſity of the clouds pro- 
ceeds from the cloſeneſs of the yaporous particles one to an- 
other, and their thinneſs from the diſtance of thoſe pai- 
ticles one from another, of which there are ſeveral cauſes. 
When they are very thin, vas leave ſo many interſtices, 
that the rays of the ſun dart thro* them in mat places, 
but are intercepted in others. | ; 

As to the figures or forms of the clouds, all their yarie- 
ty ariſes from their plenty of vapours, and the influence of 
the ſin and wind. For it is impoſhble for them to be va- 
rioufly condenſed, ratefied and carried about in the air, 
and their figures not to be changed. 

Clouds are ſuſpended in the air, becauſe they conſiſt of 
water rarefied by the heat of the ſun into fteam, which 
ſteam being lighter than air is carried up by it into the 
colder regions, whers it is again condenſed into water, and 
from that into ice and ſnow, which becoming too heavy for 
the air to ſupport, breaks into pieces, and deſcends by their 
ſuperior weight. j "aſs 

And clouds ſwim in the air as ſhips at ſea ; for the air 
being thicker near the earth, and the particles of a cloud 
but thin, they are eaſily born up; but; according to the 
greater or leſſer weight of a cloud, and the ſetting of the 
wind, it finks or riſes, 

When the particles of the clouds are fo thick that they 
can no longer be kept up by the reſiſtance of the air, then 
are they condenſed into water and fall down in rain. See 
Condenſation and Vapour. 

CLouDs-BERRY), a plant growing on Pendle-bill in Lan- 
caſhire, ſo called as if it came out of the clouds. 

CLou'py, overcaſt with clouds; alſo looking moroſely. 

CLovs (clue, Sax.] a head or partition of a head of 
garlick, lilly-roots, Oe. | 

CLovss [cluye, Sax. ] a ſpice, the fruit of an Ea ſt Indian 
tree. 

CLove [in Her the weight of eight pound of butter 
and cheeſe; of wool ſeven pound. 

CLo'v tn [of cleoyan, Sax] cleft, divided. 

GLov RR Graſs [of clæ yha, Sa violets, becauſe of the 
violent ſcent of its flower] a kind of graſs. 

CLouGH, an allowance of two pound to every 300 
weight for the turn of the ſcale, thar the commodity may 
hold out weight when fold by retail, 

CL ovGn [clouZh, Sax. ] a village between two ſteep hills, 

A Cour [clut, Sax.] a piece of cloth, a rag. 

C Lou“ TERLY [probably of khlouter, Du. thick] great, 
ill-hapen ; alſo bungling. 

CLouT Nails, ſuch nails as are uſed for the nailing on 
of clouts to the axle- trees of carriages. | 

CLours [with Gunneys] thin iron plates nailed on that 
part of the axle-tree of a gun-carriage which comes thro 
the nave. | 

CLouTs [in Husbandry] are iron plates nail'd on the 
axle-tree of a cart or a waggon to fave it from wearing, 
and the two crofs-trees which hold the ſides of a cart, &c. 
together. 

'A CLowNn [probably of colonus, L. a husbandman] a 
country fellow; alſo a clowniſh, unmannerly fellow. 

Crow'Nis u, like a clown, nnmannerly, rude. 

Clou xs Muftard [with Botanifts] a ſort of herb. 

Ci OWNS Treacle, garlick. $170 

Gow NISHNESS & [of colonur, L. ] ruſtick behaviour. 

To CLoy [probably of encleyer, F] to give one his fill, 
to glut, to fatiate, 1 

LOY'ED [with Farriers] is ſaid of a horſe when 

AccLov'td Y he isprick'd with a nail in ſhooing. 

CLoyxtD [with Gunners] is ſaid of a piece of ordnance, 
when any thing is got into the touch-hole. | 

A CLus [ctub, Tewt. clubbe, Sax.] a large or thick 
ſtick ; alſo a company or ſociety of perſons who meet to- 
gether to drink, Sc. | 

CLus Law [probably of clubbe, Sax, or of cleofan, Sax. 
to cleave] the payment of an equal ſhare of a reckoning ; 
alſo a fighting with clubs. | , 

 ToCLuck ſcloccan, $ax.] to cry as an hen does in 
calling her chickens together. 3 
CLU'MPER (prob. of clympNe, Sax. metal] a clot or clod. 
LU'MPERED, clotted together in little lumps, 

CLU'MPERTON, a clown, or clowniſh fellow. . 
Crulues [probably of clomp, Text.] a numpskull, one 
void of common ſenſs. 5 i 


CLUu'MSINEss, ſhortneſs and thickneſs, 3 5 
CLu'wsy [tompiſch, Du. ſtupid] mort and thick; al- 


fo awkward, unhandy. 


Gonk 1 1 f base . 
* e 5 


_ Blue CLUNCH' 
in finking the coal-pits. | be 
Crux [of clungan, Sa.] fhrink up with leahneſs, 
half ſtarved, ftuck cloſe together; alſo' withered as fruits: 
To CLuxG, tb dry as wood does, when it is laid up 
aftet it is cut. 2 
CLu'niack Monks, an order of monks founded in thk 


year yoo, by Berne abbot of Cluny in 


dy, 
Crush and ſwollen neck [in Cattle) a — when 
their neck is ſwelled and raw. 
Crus TER Icluyvep, Sax. ] a bunch of grapes, figs, Oe. 
alſo a heap of ſeveral things. 
CLUu'srERING, producing cluſters, Milton. 
Ciu'sTERY [of clu ve icg, Sax.] in cluſters. 


\ Cru'ta [Old Law) clouted ſhoos, or horſe-ſhoos; alfo 


ſtakes of iron with which cart wheels are ſhod. 

CLuTa'kium [Old Law] a ſmithery or forge where 
ſuch ſhovs are made. 

To CLuTcu [of clingete, L.] to gripe with the fiſt. 

CLu'Tcans, the hands clurched ; alſo ſafe poſſeſſion, 

CLUTCH fiſted, having great clumſy hands. 

To CLu'TTER [klattern, Du.] to make a noiſe or 
rattlin or hutly butly, 

A Cru'rttk [cleavun, 8ax.] a making a noiſe 

A CLu'TTERING : buſtle or ſtir, , 

LY'DON [x23 r.] a floating in the Romach. 

CLy/MENOS 8 Laer, Gr.] water-betony ; alſo ſoap- 

CLY'MENON wort, tutſan or park-leaves, L. 

CLyPEIFo'rmis [with Meteorologiſts] a ſort of comet 
reſembling a ſhield in form, L. N 

CLy's MA 6 [xAvo 45s, Gr:] a purgation or waſhing, a 

Cry's mu; S clyſter. 

CLy'ssvs. | with Chymiſts] one of the effects or produc- 
tions of that art, conſiſting of the moſt efficacious princi- 
ples of any body extracted, purified, and then remix d. 

CLyssUus, alſo a long digeflion and union of oily ſpirits 
(eſpecially mineral ones) in order to make a compoſition 
of them; alſo a medicine made of the meſt active parts 
of any ingredient. 

CLy'sTFER [cluftere, F. of xxusbe, Gr.] a fluid medicine 
or decoction to be injected into the bowels by the fun- 
dament. | 

To CLYSTER1'7x, to give a clyſter. 


ſ 
.CLy'To, a title of honour, anciently given to the ſon of 


a king of England, 
ContEmMopa'cTYLUs [with Anatomifts] a muſcle, other- 
wiſe called Extenſor tertii internodii dig itorum. | 
CVI s [wix@, Gr.] the herb ſaffron of the garden, 
baſtard or mock ſaffron. 
CoacreRva'rtlion, a heaping up together, L. 
Coach [coche, F.] a large fort of chariot. 
Coach [on board a Flag-pip] the council chamber. 
Coa'cTtioN, compulſion, conſtraint, force, L. 
Coapju'Ttos, a fellow-helper, an aſſiſt int, L. 
CoApju'MENT [coadjumentum, L.] a joint-help, 
Coapju'TRIx, a ſhe-helper with another, L. 
41 Coapju'vats [coadjuvatum, L.] to help or aſſiſt 
ether. 
Peibon “Tien, an uniting or gathering together in- 
to one. | 
CoxrA'x Us [cortanens, L.] which lives in the ſame 
age with one. | | 5 | 
ComxrtE'RNAL Ccoæternus, L.] coeternal, equally eternal. 
co xv ous [coevns, L] of the ſame age with another, 
2 MENTA'TION, a cementing, joining, glewing 
together, I. 


OAGMENTATION [ſin Cbymiſftry] the melting down a 


matter by caſting in certain powders, and afterwards redu- 


* the whole into a concrete or ſolid. | 
To Coa'GULATE [coagulatum, L.] to turn into curds. 


CoaGyLA'TION, is the condenſing or thickening of a 
Auid matrer, without its n of the ſenſible parts, 
n 


which caus d its fluidity ; as in blood, milk, Ss. 
CoagGuLla'tion [with Chymiſfts] is a giving a conſi- 
ſence to liquids, by drawing out ſome part of them in 


vapours by the means of fire; or elſe by mingling liquors 


a different nature together, 
CoAGuLaTlion [in Chymical Writers] is expreſſed by 


_ theſe characters, H E. 


CoA'G6ULUM whatever ſerves to join things e L. 
Cod uro [with Surgeons] the thick part of the blood, 
that floats in the ſerum when it is cold. c 
To Coaxs, to fawn upon, to flatter, to ſooth. 
Coax [col, Sax. and Tewt.] a mineral fuel; a black, ful- 
phureous, 1 e matter, © | 
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a heap. or pile of fire-wood for ſale; fo much 
make a load of coals when burnt. | 

CoAL Mouſe, a ond, . a es pony 
To Coalr'scn: [coaleſcere, L.] to grow 


- 


together, to 


cloſe together again... 4 | 
_  COALE'SCENC 25 [with PhiJoſophers] a cleaving or u- 
© CoaALx'scaNncyY niting together of the ſmall, fine 


particles of matter chat compoſe any natural body. 
Coats c ENR [with Surg.] the "og a wound ; 
the growing together again of any parts, which were be- 
fore ſeparated. 
—CoaALll'TiON, 
before ſeparated. a 

CoAa'LTERN, [coalternus) reciprocal, mutual, by turns. 

CoALTERN Fevers, are ſuch as when two come to 
ther periodically, the one invades, as the other goes oft al- 
ternately, | 

Coa'MinGs of the batches [in a Ship] are the planks 
or frame which raiſes the hatches above the decks. 

Co! AN [of the ifland Coos] is often applied to Hippoc ra- 
tes, or any thing that relates to him or his writings, he 
having been born in it. 

CoARCTA'TION, a ſtraitening or preſſing together, T. 

Co AR TIcUTA“TION, a jointing of bones, L. 

CoasT [cofte, F.] a country lying on the ſea-ſhore, the 
ſca-ſhore. 

To Cos T it, to ſail along by the ſea-coaſt. 

Coa's TIN, failing withjn fight of land, or within 
ſoundings berwcen them. 

CoASTING [with Husbandmen] is the tranſplanting trees 
and planting the ſame fide to the ſouth, weſt, eaſt, Ec. 
which ſtood that way where it grew before. 

Cor [code, Sax.] a fold for ſheep, alſo a hut for cattle. 

Cor [cotta, Ital. cotte, F.] a garment worn commonly 
uppermoſt; alſo the outſide of fruit : alſo a thin covering 
laid or done over any thing, as a coat of fine mould, &c. 

CoA [of cod, Sax. an hut, a cottage, @*c.] denotes 
that the place, to which it is added, was denominated from 
a cottage, & c. in that place. | 

CoaT of Mail, a piece of armour made in the form of 
a ſhirt, and wrought over with many iron rings. 

CoarT [in a Ship] is pieces of canvas done over with tar, 
put about the maſt at the partners; and alſo about the 
pump at the decks, that no water may go down there. 

CoaT [with Anatomifts| a membranous cover of any 
part of the body, as the coats of the eyes, arteries, veins 
nerves, Sc... | 

Cos, a rich miſer ; alſo a foreign coin. 

Cos [coppe, Sax.] a fea-fowl. | 

Cos, a forced harbour for ſhips, as the cob of Lime in 
Dorſetſhive. 

Cos, a foreign corn, the ſame as a Piaſter. 

CoBA'LEs, a ſort of Dæmons in human ſhape, who were 
call'd Satyrs, and ſaid to be attendants of Bacchus. Some 
relate, that there are at this day many of them in Sarmatia, 
vho hide themſelves in Houſes, and are ready to do any 
offices, for the people that entertain them, that are to be 
expected from the beſt of ſervants. 
Cos ALTUM [in Med.] a fort of mineral of a blackiſh 
colour, and a cauſtick quality; it conſiſts of filyer and arſe- 
nick, and is, as it were, the mother of it. | 

To CosBLE Ipreb. of Kobbelen, Du. or Kobler, Dan. 


a re- union, or growing together of parts 


and that of cobulare, L. to join together] to botch, or to 


do work bunglingly. 

A Co'ssLER [Kobler, Day. to mend ſhoos] a mender 
of old ſhoos; alſo a bungling workman. 

Co'BBLINGNEss [of Kobler, Dan.] Bnnglingneſs. 

Cozs, balls or pellets with which fowls are crammed. 

Colsw EB, a web made by ſpiders, very probably anci- 
ently call'd Cobs. 

Sosa & [Ol Law mall bo 

Cop [ aw] a cogge, or ſma at. 

Co'cAcL [about Shrewsbury] a device for fiſhing, made 
of ſallow-twigs, ſplit and covered next the water with an 
ox-hide, in which the fiſherman ſits, rows with one hand, 
pad manages his net, or any other fiſhing-tackle, with the 
other, | | 

Co'cao NutR an Indian nut of which chocolate is 
Ca AO Nut made. => 

Cocci'FERoUs [of coccus, L. a grain or berry, and fe- 
ro, L. to bear] all ſuch plants or trees that bear berries. 


Coccr'ans 05 5 in Auatomy] a cartilaginous kind of 


Co'ccyx bone joined ro the extremity of the 
Os Sacrum, ſo named, ebnet 

a Cuckow's bill. | 
Co'celsM, the old, filly tune of a cuckow. 


* 


a ſhrub five or fix foot high, 


when mature, fal 


e in ſhape it is ſomething like 


Cocu [in,DeFers Bill) ftands for cocbletive,. 3. ej pon 
Cocfinx'si Worm, an inſet engender'd in the fruit of 


3 


v „F called Tonna, there are whole 
lantations in Guatimala and other parts of the Spaniß r 
76s; on the 2 the fruit grows a red flower, which, 
on the fruit, which opening diſcovers a 
clift two or three inches diameter. The fruit — ap 
full of little red inſects, having wings of a ſutprizing ſmall- 
neſs. e Indians ſpread a cloth under..the tree, and 
ſhake it with poles, till the inſeRts are forced to quit their 
lodging, and fly about the tree; but not being able to do 
it long, they tumble down dead into the cloth. 
COCHINEEL Grain, is a red be owing in America, 
found in a fruit, reſembling that of . the cochineel-tree or 
tonna, the firſt hoots produce a yellow flower, the point 
whereof, when ripe, opens with a cleft of three or four in- 
ches. Tais fruit is full of kernels. or grains, which fall on 
the leaſt agiration, and which the Indians carefully gather 
up cight or ten of theſe fruits yield about an ounce of grain. 
This berry yields a dye almoſt as beautiful as that of the 
inſect, and is fo like, that a perſon may eaſily be deceived 
in them. | | 
Cocur RA [with Anatomiſts] the cavity or hollow part 
of the car, reſembling the ſhell of a ſnail. 
Co'cLEA [in welfanicks) a ſcrew, 
one of the ſix mechanick powers ; 
it is a ſtrait cylinder furrowed ſpiral- 
wiſe ; if the furrowed ſurface be con- 
vex, the ſcrew is ſaid to be male : 
if concave, it is called a female ſcrew, 
Where motion is to be generated, 
the male and female ſciew are al- 
ways joined ; that is, whenever the 
ſcrew is to be uſed as a ſimple engine 
or mechanical power, when joined 
with an axis in Per:trochio, there is 
no occaſion for a female; but in that 
caſe it becomes part of a compound 
engine. ; | 
Co'/cuLraA [in ArchiteFuye] a winding ſtair-caſe. 
CocHLEA'RIA [with Botaniſts] the herb ſpoon- wort or 
ſcurvy-graſs, TL. | 
CocHLrA'RE, a ſpoon [in Medicine] a ſpoonful, L. 
Cock (cocce, Sax. kock, Dan. coc, F.] a dunghil fowl 
of the male kind; alſo the pin of a ſun-dial or gun; alſo 
the needle of a balance; alſo the wrought piece that co- 
vers the balance in a watch. 
Cock [with Heraſds] Guillim ſays of the cock, that as 
ſome account the queen and ſwallow or wagtail the Lady, 


HE 


ſo may I term this Knight among birds; being both of 


noble courage, and always prepared for the battle, having 
his comb for an helmet, his ſharp and hooked bill for a 
faulcheon to flaſh and wound his enemy, and as a com- 
plete ſoldier, armed cap-a pe, he has his legs armed with 
ſpurs, giving an example to the valiant ſoldier to expel dan- 


ger by fight and not by flight. 


The Cock, ſay others, is the emblem of ſtrife, of quar- 
rels, of haughtineſs and of victory, becauſe he rather choo- 
ſes to die than yield, and therefore he is called the bird 
of Mars, 

The Cock crows when he is conqueror, and gives notice 
of his conqueſt. If he be vanquiſh'd, he ſhuns the light 
and ſociety of men. 

The ancients dedicated the cock to Apollo, becauſe he 
ives notice of his approach and of the break of day. 
hey alſo dedicated him to Mercury, as being the emblem 

of watchfulneſs, ſummoning men to their. buſineſs by his 
crowing. The cock is generally placed on the tops of ſtee- 
ples, and called the weather-cock, to intimate to prelates, 
that they are to watch over their flocks. The cock is the 
herald of the day and the centinel of the night, and 1s 
born in coat-armour by many families. The Gault took 
the cock for their firſt ſtandard, and wore it on their hel- 
mets for a creſt. | | 8 a 

A Cock [ Hieroglyphically] ſignified a noble diſpoſition 
of mind, there being no bird of a more 2 and un- 
daunted courage at the ſight of imminent danger. 

Cock-F1GHTING, the original of this ſport is ſaid to 
have been derived from the Athenians, 'on the following 
occaſion : When Themiftocles was marching his army to 
fight the Perſians, he by the way eſpying two cocks fight- 
ing, cauſed his army to behold them, and made the fol- 


lowing 1peech to them: Behold, theſe do not fight ſor #heir 
kouſtold-gods, for the monuments of their ance ſtors, nor for glo- 
ry, nor for liberty, nor ſafety of their children; but only be- 

cauſe the one 4bill not give way to the other. This ſo en- 
2 e, £2. 
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tonrged; the Greoians, . that chen fought. ſrenuoully. and attichokes, and of the outyrard are made lat | "I 
obrained the victory of the Perſians ; upon which cock- = Co'cxaU 3A 7 . Covlguean, of rogue, L. or rat, 3 
ſighting Was by a particulat law ordained to be annuallxß Gorey RAN F.] a man that cots or a&ts the a | WY 
prattiſed by the Athenians.;, and hence was the original of a cook among women, or concerns hiraſelf in-kinchbn 
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tables, 


of this ſport in England derived. - "affairs; Ts 
. Coex-40Rs8 [of con, in the language of the Brigan= _. Co/caunT, A beau, a gallant, an amoroſo or general 
tines, high) a high horſe. | - lover ;. alſo a wanton maiden, who keeps ſeyeral lovers in * 
'. Cock of Bay . d. bay a heap] a large heap of hay. ſuſpence, F. B 7 
Cock à beop | coque-4- 


„F. i. e. a cock with a cope- :0'cT1BLE: [cb#ibilzs, L.] eaſy to be boiled. 

ereft or comb] ſtanding upon high terms all upon the ſpur. Co'ctiLE [cofilis, L.] ſodden or baked, 
Cock en hoop [i. e. the cock or ſpiggot being laid upon CocTiLLA'TION, a poxching, as eggs, Or. L. 

the hoop, and the barrel of ale ſtunn d, i. 6. drank out Coe r ION, a boiling; alſo a igeſtion in the ſtomach, C. 


without intermiſſion] at the height of mirth and jollity. Co'cYLA [Old Law] a ſmall drinking cup in the 
Co'cxAl, a ſort of plays, Co/culum  - ſhape of a boat. | 
CockAROUSE [among the Virginian Indians] is one that Co'cuLus Indicus, a poiſonous narcotick made 


has the honour to be of the King's council with relation to uſe of by poachers to intoxicate fiſh, ſo that they may be. 
the affairs of the government, and has a great ſhare in the taken out of rhe water with the hand; called alſo Bacre 
adminiſtration, and muſt all paſs through the Huskanau piſcatoriz, i. e. fiſhers-berries. | $4 uti 30 
4 before they can arrive at this honour or be of the number Cop (code, Sax, and Du.] a pillow, as a pin cod, a 
5 of the great men. See Huikanas. pin-cuſhion. 10 41 
1 Co'cKATRICE [coquetris, F.] a kind of ſerpent other- _ Cops, the teſticles of an animal. 'S 
| wiſe called a baſilisk. | Cop WARE, grain or feed contained in cods, as beans; -- 
= Cocks-coM8B [with Botanifts] the herb alſo called peas, & r. 1x. 36 100 
y yellow rattle-grafs. Co'ppy [covvig, Sax,] having pods or ſhales, as peas, 
Cock-BRAINED, giddy-brained, hair-brained, raſh, beans, c. 2. 
Coc K featber [in Archery] that feather of the ſhaft that Cox (of caudex, L. the trunk of a tree, becauſe anci- 
ſtands upright in due notching, and if it be not obſerved, ently their books were made of bark or wood] a book 


* 
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the other feathers running on the bow will ſpoil the ſhot: or roll, See Codex, 
Cock-LOFT | probably of coc high, of G, Heb, a roof ] Cop [of codex a book of caudex the trunk or timber of f 
an upper loft or garret. _ a tree, becauſe the books of the ancients were made of | 
 Cocx-eir, a place made for cocks to fight in. wood, and their leaves were ſomething like our table books] | 
Cock-eir {in a Ship of War] is a place on the lower a volume or book. N 
floor or deck behind the main capſtan, * between the Cook [among Lawyers] a certain book or volume of | 
platform or orlope and the ſteward's room, here are ſub- the ancient Roman law. In old time, the 2 and an- 
diviſions or partitions for the purſer, the ſurgeon and his ſwers of the lawyers were in looſe ſcrolls or ſheets of parch- 
mates. | ment or paper. Theſe the Emperout u ſtinian having col- 
Cocx-roads, a net for the catching of woodcocks. lected and compiled into a book, called it Codex, and 4 
Cocx-roaches, a ſort of inſects ever ſince, this book by way of eminence has been called | 
Cocks [with Mariners] are ſmall ſquare pieces of braſs the Code, and is accounted the ſecond volume of the Ro- [- 
with holes in them, which are put into the middle of large man civil law, and contains 12 books. | 
wooden ſhivers, to prevent them from ſplitting and galling The matter of it, eſpecially as ro the fiſt 8 books, is 
by the pin of the block or pulley on which they turn. retty near the ſame with the Digeſs; but in theſe thin 
E: Cock Hed [with Botanifts| an herb. it differs, fuſt, as to the ſtile, which is not ſo pure; 2. is 
1 Cock-SWAIN / [of a Sep an officer, who has the method is not fo accurate as that of the Digeſt 3dly, In 
4 CoxoN 9 charge of the cock-boat, barge or that it diſcuſſes matters of more common uſe ; whereas the 


ſhallop, with all its furniture, and is in readineſs with his more abſtruſe and ſubtle queſtions of the law are diſcuſs'd 
crew to man the boat upon all occaſions. in the Digeſts, and there are the opinions of the ancient 
- Coc K-throppled Horſe | with Farriers} a horſe whoſe throp- lawyers upon them, and fo contains more polite, fine, 
ple or windp'pe is ſo long, that he cannot draw his breath witty arguing, than of uſe to the generality of mankind. 
with that eaſe that others do which are looſe-throppled. And for this reaſon Fuſtinian compos'd the code, becauſe 
Cock Walk [with Cock-figbters] a place where a cock is he found the Digeſt in many places too fine and ſubtle for 
bred, and where commonly no other cock comes. common uſe, and alſo very defe&ive and imperfe& as not 
To Co'ckER, to make much of, to be over-fond of or deciding many caſes that did daily occur. 


Z to dandle This Code was compiled from the anſwers and determina- 
1 Co c RET [probably of Cock] brisk, malapert. tions of 56 Emperors and their councils, many of which 
Cock ET a cuſtom houſe ſealed bill; alſo a parch- were learned and skilful lawyers, as the famous Papinianus 
Cok E1 ment ſealed and delivered by the officers and ſome. others, from the time of the Emperor Adrian 


of the cuſtoms to merchants as à warrant that their goods to Fuftinian's own time, And in this Code there are abun- 
are cuſtomed. | | | dance of things fully and diſtinctly determined which be- 
Cock EH Bread, the fineſt ſort of wheaten bread. fore were either omitted or too briefly handled, 
COckETTATA Lana [Old Law] wooll duly entered at ſhe Ibeodoſian Cob k, is of good uſe to explain the 
the cuſtom- houſe, and cocketed or allowed to be exported, other Code, which cannot well be underſtood without 
Cock SITEM þ the office at the cuſtom-houſe where it. This was held in great efteem, and was uſed. in the 
COcKETUM the goods to be expoſed are enter d. > Weſtern parts of Europe er ſeveral hundred years, as Mr. Sei- 
Cockx Ns Cloth [with Foevlers] a frame made of coarſe den relates, after that law was in a manner diſuſed and for- 
canvas, about an ell ſquare, tanned, with two fticks ſet a- gotten ; but now the Theodoſsan Code is alſo grown much 
croſs to keep it out, having a hole to look out at, and to out of uſe. 


put the noſel of a ſhort gun through, for the ſhooting of Co'p1a [with Botanifts] the top or head of any plant ; 
pheaſants, &c.] | 


but more eſpecially that of a POPPY: 
Co CKLE [coccle, Sax.] a weed that grows among corn, Co/picii (codicillus, L.] a ſupplement to a will or other 
otherwiſe called Cornroſe ; alſo a ſmall ſhell-fiſh. | writing; eſpecially an addition to a teſtament, when an 


CockLE Stairs, a ſort of winding ſtairs. 
To Cock RE, to pucker, ſhcinl: or wrinkle, as ſome ed, explained, altered, or recalled, 


cloth does. | Copi'niac [Codignac, F. cydoniatum, L.] Quiddeny or 
Co'ckNEvY, a nick name commomly 2 to one born marmalade of quinces. | 


and bred in the city of London; ſome derive it from the Co'plIN [of to coddle] an apple proper to be coddled 
the tale of a citizen's ſon who knew not the language of a or- boiled. | 


cock, but called it neigbing; others again of coquin, F. an Co posc RL [according to Fallopius] venereal buboes 
le perſon, citizens generally living a leſs active life than in the groin, | 
country people; others again, from to cocker or fondle, Cox {with Miners] a little lodgment they make for them- 
COCKREL, a young cock bred for fighting. " ſelyes under ground as they work lower and lower. ; 
Co'cK1SH [of cock] uppiſh. r Coco [in Anatomy] the blind gut, the firft of th 
O CKISHNEsSsS, uppiſhneſs. | | thick inteſtines, ſo called becauſe made like a ſack, haying 


2 O, an Indian tree reſembling a date: tree, the nut of but one aperture, Which ſerves it for both entrance 
ich contains a ſweet liquor like milk or cream, and of a exit, L. | . 


pleaſant taſte ; the inner rind of which may be caten like 


thing has been omitted which the teſtator would have adds 
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Conryer'cinntT { coefficient, L.] that which makes, 


cauſes or brings to paſs together with another, 9 
Cosrricizur, , any generating Term [in Fluxions] is 
0 dividing that term by the ge- 
nerating quantity | - * 
Corrie {with Algebraifs] the known quantity 
that 5 multiplied into any of the unknown terms of an 
equation. | 
Too EFFICIENCY [of coefficiens, L.] the cauſing or 
bringing to paſs together with another, 
rare ſin Algebra] are numbers prefix d to 
letters or ſpecies into which they are ſup to be multi- 
plicd ; and therefore with ſuch letters, or with the quan- 
tities repreſented by them, they make a re le or pro- 
duct, coefficient production; whence the name, thus 6ab im- 
plies that the quantities repreſented by ab, are multiplied 
intd the coefficient 6. and that out of theſe 2 the rectangle 
or product 6ab is formed. | 
oO8'L1A [Ne, Cr.] with Anat. ſignifies any kind of 
original cavity in an animal body ; and hence diſeaſes ſeat- 
ed in the cavities or yenters of the body, are called Cœliacł 
affeFions. | | | 

CorLiack [of xoiniz, Gr. the belly] of or belonging 
to the belly. 

CoxLiac Artery [with Anat.] is that which ariſes from 
the trunk of the Horta after it enters the Abdomen, and 
ſpreads into 2 branches; the firſt on the right-hand named 
Gaftrica dextra, and the other on the left, called Splenica. 

CoxL1Ac Paſſion, a kind of flux or lonſeneſs, wherein 
the chyle or nutritious part of the food paſſes off along 
with, or inftead of urine, | 

Coriac Vein, that which runs into the inteſtinum rectum, 
or blind gut. | 

Coxrli'ctnovs [Cwlizera, L.] heaven born. 

Cox LOMA [xo/awua, Or.] a hollow round ulcer in 
the unica cornea, or horny coat ot the eye, . 

Cox“ lun Heaven [with Anat.] the cavity of the eye 

towards the corner, L. | 

Cox Lus [according to the Pagan Theology] was the an- 
cienteſt, the great grandfather (or firſt) of all the Gods 
[in the Greek called "Ovexro5] he had 2 ſons, Titan was the 
clder, and Saturn the younger; the laſt of u hich committed 
a moſt impious action, by cutting off his privy parts with a 
ſcythe, to deprive him of the power of begetting, and 
threw his genitals into the ſea, where by the continual 
agitation of the waves, it finding a favourable womb amon 
the froth, they ſay the goddeſs Venus was produced out of 
the bleeding genitals. | 

He ſiod ſays, his wife Veſta brought forth many ſons and 
daughters, the names of which were Codus, Fapetus, Theia, 
Hyperion, Themis, Mnemoſyne, Phœbe, Tethys, Saturnus , 

Ggas, Titan, Byontes, &c, to the number of 45. Of theſe 
Dollodorus ſays, Cælus married Terra (the earth) and had 
vy her 3 ſorts of children, i. e. the giants with an hundred 
nands and 50 heads, called Briareus, Cyan and Cæus; 2. 
Le Cyclops, and the Titans, of whom Saturn was the youngeſt, 


_ Cor/NETERY [xopunrjerr, Gr.] of a burying place, a 


<hurch-yard. 

Cor'MPTION, a buying up of things, Z. 

Cor'NOBITES [of xavs common, and gi life] a 
Edt that had all things in common by way of religious con- 
Verſation. | 
| CorNoO'BIARCH [of yonofinggys of xenòg and & or, 
Br.] a chief governour the prior of a moniſtery. 

CoENOBI'T1CK [of or pertaining to Ceenobites, or to 
the way of living in common. 

'Cox'Nopy [Canobium, L. of xo and p, Gr.] a 
living in common or like monks, Ec. 

Coxno'sr [canoſus, L.] filthy, muddy. 

CokNo's ir [cenoſitas, L.] filrhineſs, muddineſs. 

CoOENOTA'PHIUM #7 [of xa@ empty, and rd a ſe- 

CENOTAPHIUM & pulcher] an empty tomb or mo- 
nument ere&ed in honour of ſome illuſtrious perſon decea- 
ſed, who periſhing in ſhipwreck, battle or the like, his 
body could not be found to be depoſited in it. | 

Corg'QUAL [corqualis, L.] equal to one another, as 
fellows and partners are. | 

Co RGA LIT v 8 [of coxqualis, L.] a being equal 

Cox ALNESss with. | 
reſtrained, . 

Co RC R, keeping in or reſtraining. | 

Cor'RCIV ENEsS [of coercere, L.] compulſiveneſs. 

Cox Rclox, a reſtraining, a keeping in good order or 


CokRu' T Bus, a, um [with Botanick writers] of a blue 
colour. 8 ; a Fo . . 5 : 3 


4 £ 


Cor'rciBLE [coercibilis, L.] that may be held in or 


'Cormetxtiat [of ths and a, LJ er 


— — roy [of con and efſentia, L.] the 
5 being of the ſame eſſence 
with. t | | 

CorTA'NROUs [of con and atas, L.] of the ſame age; 
alſo living together at the ſame time, | 
Conra'vEOUSNEss [of con and atas] the being of 
the ſime age with, | 

Cox TR RNAL (of cen and æternut, L.] that is eternal 
to, with, or as well as another. | 

COETE'RNALNESs £ [of coeternal, Fr.] the being o- 

CokTRRNIT T ternal with. 

Co“ vAl [of cen and aum, L. an age] of the ſame 
age or duration. . 

CoRVACLLIxx, the being of the ſame age or duration. 

Co ku [in Heraldry] as Party en cœur, ſiguifies 
a ſhort line of partition in pale in the center of 
the eſcutcheon, which extends but a little way, I U 
much ſhort of top and bottom, and is there met d 
by other lines, which form an irregular pattition of the 
eſcutcheon. 

Co RxISTENT [of con and exiftens, L.] having an 
exiſtence together at the ſame time. 

Co ENI AENCE (of con and exiſtentia, L.] the exiſting 
at the ſame time with. 

Cor FER |Choava, Arab] a drink well known, made 
of a berry brought from Turkey and other places. 

Co'FFEK [coffen, Sax. a cheſt or trunk; alſo a long 
ſquare box, or trough, in which tin car is broken to pieces 
in a ſtamping mill. 

COFFER (in Fort:fication] a hollow trench or lodgment 
cut in the bottom of a dry ditch. 

Co'rFER [with Architect] the lowermoſt part of a 
cornice, or a ſquare depreſſure or ſinking in each interval, 
between the modillion of the Corinthian cornice, uſually 
filled with a roſe, pomegranate or other mrichment. 

Co'FFERER {in the king's bouſpold] the ſecond officer 
next under the comptroller, who has the overſight of the 


other officers, and pays them their wages. 


Co'FFIN [coxe, Sax. a hole a coffer, a cheſt} a caſe or 
box, commonly of cod, to put a dead body in, in order 
to burial. : 

Co'FFI1N [of a Horſe, is the whole hoot of the foot 
above the coronet, including the coffin- bone, the ſole and 
the fruſn. i 

Corrix-BONE [of a Horſe] is a ſmall ſpungy bone, 
incloſed in the middle of the hoof, and 2 the 
whole form of the foot. 

CorFFiN of Paper, a triangular piece, ſuch as grocers 
put up pepper, G c. in form of a cone. 

To Cog | coqueliner, F.] to ſooth up, coaks or flatter; 
alſo to cheat at dice-play. 

Cogs, the teeth of a mill-wheel ; alſo a ſort of boat 
uſed on the river Humber, | 

Co'GENT [cogens, L.] preſſing, inforcing,. ſtrong. 

Co'GENCY { [of cogens, L.] the being cogent, 

Col ENTNESS S or compelling. | 

CoA 7 [Old Law) a ſort of ſea-veſſel or ſhip, a 

Co GO 8 cock- boat. | 

Co'GITABLE (cogitabilis, L.] that may be thought on. 

CoGli'TABUND {cogitabundus, L.] full of thoughts, 
deeply thoughtful, | | 

CoGITA'TION, the art of thinking, thought, the re- 
flection of the mind. | 

CoGiTATION [with the Carteſians] whatever a man 
experiences in himſelf, and of which he is conſcious; as all 
the operations of the underſtanding, will, imagination and 
ſenſes. 

CociTA'T1v R [cogitativus, L.] thoughtful. 

Co'3GL x Stone, ſuch as children play with. 

CoGNA'T10N, kindred, affinity, alliance. | 

Cos NATION lin Civil Law] the line of parenta 
between males and females, both deſcended from t 
ſame father. | | 

Co'GNISANCE 11 F. cognitio, L.] know- 

Cod NIZZAN E ledge. 3 ä 

COGNISANCE, a badge of arms on a ſerving man, or 
waterman's fleeve, ſhewing that he belongs to a particular 
maſter or ſociety. _ | 

 CoGNISANCE [in Heraldry] ſignifies the ſame as creſt, 
which in any atcheivement helps to marſhal and ſer oft a 
coat of arms. | - 


Co'6NISANCR: [in Law] ſometimes is uſed to- ſignify  _ 
the confeſſion of a thing done, an acknowledgement of 2 
fine; alſo an audience or hearing a matter judicially. 
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-xnchiſe ; ſo that if an on is impleaded upon ſuch an 
— 2. theirs — Barere court, or the court of the 
bailiff of ſuch franchiſe, he may ask Sg, of the 
plea, #-e. that the matter may be determined before them. 
Coons AA“ ; [Law Term] the perſon 'to whom a 
2 eh. fine is achnowled get. 
Coontso'rs / one who acknowledges or paſſes a fine 
ConNniso'k of lands or tenements to another. 
Coo nr projudicialis [in Civil Law) is a debat 
of a point that happens accidentally before the princi 
cauſe can have an end, L. | | 
Coo xn Triox, knowledge. | *r 
Coon1T1o/NiBUs admittendis, a writ to a juſtice or 
other perſon, who has power to take a fine, and havi 
— taken an acknowledgement of it, defers to certify 
it into the court of Com mon- Pleas requiring him to do it. 
Cocno'scENCE [of cognoſcere, L.] knowledge. 
CoGno'sctTiv x, pertaining to knowledge. | 
Co'G6R1TAt Line [in Fortification] a line drawn from 
the angle of the center to that of the baſtion, 
Cos Men, dealers in Cog-ware, | 
Cog Ware, coarſe cloths, anciently uſed in the North of 
England, | 
To Cona'sit [cohabitare, L.] to dwell together, 
eſpecially as man and wife do. | 
Cona'BITANT, one who inhabits with another. 
Coua'BITANCE e [of cobabitare, L. ] a cohabiting or 
ConaBita'tion 5 dwelling with. 


Co KIR [cobares, L. coberitier, F.] a joint-heir with 


another. 

Conz R Ess, a female joint · heir with another. 

To Cox“ KR [coberere, L.] to ſtick or cleave to, to 
hang together well; to agree. 

OHE'RENCET [coberentia, L.] a ſticking, cleaving or 
CoH E'RENCY hanging together ; an agreement, 
Cox RENT |cobavrens, L.] agreeing together. 
CouERENT Diſcourſes, are ſuch diſcourſes in which 

there is a connexion and agreement between their parts. 
Con xR ENT propoſitions, ſuch that have ſome rela- 
tion or agreement the one with another. 
Coun SION [cobeflo, L.] a ſticking or cleaving to- 
ether. 
Con ks fon, of the parts of matter [with Philoſophers] is 
a certain quality, from whence ſoever it ariſes, by which 
the parts of all ſolid bodies adhere or ſtick cloſe to one 
another. 
Con 's 1vENESss [of cobærere, L.] coheſive "_ 
To Coki's ir [cohibere, L.] to reſtrain or keep back. 
ConoBA'TION [with Chymifts] a repeated diftillation, 
by pouring it on again upon the dregs remaining in the veſ- 
ſel, commonly performed to open mixed bodies, or to ren- 
der ſpirits volatile. | 
Co'HoRT [cobors, L.] a band of ſoldiers among the 


Romans, ordinarily conſiſting of 500 men, or the oth part 


of a legion. 
CoHoORTA'TION, an exhortation or encouraging, L. 
Cote [coiffe, F.] a fort of hood or cap for the head. 
Serjeants of the Coty, a title of ſerjeants at law, given 
them from the wearing a coif -of lawn on their heads. | 
Coll, a noiſe, clutter, tumult ; alſo the breach of a 
great gun, | h | 
To keep a Co1L [prob. of kottern, Teut. to chide] to 
make a noiſe, 8 r. 5 | 
To Coil « Cable [Sea Term] is to wind it about in form 
of a ring the ſeveral circles lying one upon another. 
Col'LING of the Stud, fi nies the fuſt making choice 
of a colt or young horſe for Due "a 
Colin (coin, F. perhaps of cuneus a wedge, or as others 
ſuppoſe. of i an image, Gr.] becauſe it has commonly 
the figure of the princes head upon it; or prob. of Cunnar 
Span. to coin] any ſort of ſtamped money, or a piece of 
metal converted into money by impreſſing certain marks or 
figures on it, : 
COr/NCIDENCE [corncidentia, L.] a falling or 
Co”INCIDENTNESS 4 jumping together. 
Cor'NcipeNnrT [coincidens, L.] a happening together, a 
falling in with ; happening at the ſame time. Thus, 
2 ENT Figures [in Geometry] are ſuch which 
being placed one upon another, do ly r 
233 
OINDICA'TIONS [with Phyſicians] are ſigns that do 
not indicate or diſcover by 22 but 1 


other things and circumſtances do aſſiſt the phyſician to 


775 form a judgment of the diſeaſe. 


de , he cen ts x gn Pn 
Nene or town's ie hold a plea _ 
the manner of the flight of a ftair-caſe, erving at 


faſt. 
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ae [with Aebi,] the eme owls; ; 
. 


QUuiNEs a kind of dies cut diagona-wiſc 


inclination of an entablature ſupporting a vault 
Coins e [in Gunnery] great wooden wedges with 

eins 5 | ſmall handles ar the ends for the fevelli 

raiſing or lowering of a piece of ordinance at pleaſure. 
Coins £ [with Printers] certain ſmall wedges uſed to 


to ſupport columns on a level, and at top to correct 


Qorxxs 8 flaſten the whole compoſure of letters in 

the chaſe or frame, © © | 

- Corns 2 lin a Sbip] are ſmall ſhort pieces of 
Caning Coins wood, cut with a ſharp ridge to 


lie » the cas ks to keep them from rolling one againſt 
another, n Mel * 
unding Co1xs, pipe-ſtaves, or billets to make cas 


| CHARITY NO, of v0 common and 81 ., 
C'N OEL R Gr, life] a religious perſon who lives in 
a convent, &c under a certain rule, eontrary to an hermit or 


anchorite who lives in ſolitude, 
Co's TREL, a young lad, | 
Cor'TioNn [of coitus, L.] an aſſembling or meeting to- 
gether; a mutual tendency of bodies towards one another, 
as of the iron and loadſtone; alſo carnal copulation or 
intercourſe between male aud female. 
Cor lo of the Moon [in Aftronomy] is when the moon 
is in the ſame ſign and degree of the Zodiack with the ſan. 
Corrs 4 a ſort of broad rings of iron or horſe-ſhoos 
Quorrts to play withal. 
Cox x, pit- coal, or ſeal- coal, burnt into a kind of ſea- coal. 
Co'k ER, a boat- man or water- man. 
Cox RRS, fiſhermens boats. 
A Cox ks, a meer fool, a ninny. | 
i = CoLarenxl'zsz [colaphizo, L. of xoaagitu, Gr.) to 
uncets. 
Cor Al r TIR [of xondniw, Gr. to carve] the art of 
carving figures in ſtone. | 
Co/LARIN {in ArchiteFure] the little frize of the capital 
of the Dorick and Tuſcan column, placed between the 
aſtragal and the annulets ; alſo the orlo or ring on the 
top of the ſhaft of the column, next to the capital. 
CoLa'TION, a ſtraining, a paſſing through a ſieve. 
Co'LATURE [in Pharmacy] the ſeparation of a liquor 
m ſome mixture or impurity, by ſtraining it through the 
narrow pores of a cloth, paper, Se. or that which is ſo 
1 i bo | 
O'LCOTAL ſin m_— ] the dry ſubſtance remainin 
after the diſtillation o wall which is commonly called 
ca put mortuum, 
Col lrcnicun [with Botanifts] meadow-ſaffron, T. 
Co'LcoTHAR #2 [with Chymiſts] vitriol burnt or calcin'd 
Col cor 8 over a ſtrong fire for a while; 
which is effectual in ſtanching blood, alſo ow” or 
remains left at the bottom of the veſſel, after the diſtilla- 
tion of vitriol. | 
Coup [ceald, Sax, kold, Dan.] is one of the primary 
ualities of bodies, and is ſuch a ſtate of the minute (very 
mall) parts of any body, in which they are more ſlowly or 
weakly agitated than thoſe of the organs of — 1 ſo 
that cold is only a relative term; the very ſame body being 
liable to be pronounced either hot or cold, according as its 
. are in a greater or leſſer motion than thoſe of the 
enſitory organs. 1 x 
Co'LpNEs [cealdneyſe, Sax] the being cold, or qua- 
lity of cold, A 
Co'Lontss Potential, is a relative quality, which 
— Sc. are ſuppoſed to have, Thus a plant is ſaid to 
cold in the 2d or zd degree; not that it is actually cold 
to = touch; but in its effects or operations, if taken in- 
wardly. a | 
Slam Iron, is ſuch as is brittle when it is cold. 
| Co'/LeN's Barth, a ſort of colour uſed by painters. 
Co'LET, that part of the ring wherein the — is ſet. 
Co'LiBERTS, perſons of a middle condition, between 
ſervants and freemen. 8 
 Co'Lisus LA Gr] the humming bird, which 
makes a noiſe like a whirl-wind, though it be in ſize 
no bigger than a fly ; it feeds on ogy.» an admirable 
beauty of feathers, and a ſcent as ſweet as that of musk or 
amber 2. N ; Ws. | : . | 
Co'Lic [colics, L. of donn, Gr] a violent gnawing 
28 the Abdomen, that takes its name from the gut Ca, 
h anciently was ſuppoſed 3 part affected. 
- Coling, a long, ſort of apple thar 
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A Corr ROT [colleffum, L. J a ſhort prayer, particularly 
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ceed from the ſame ſtock but not in the ſame line o 


Co e, F. of lm, L. the neck], to em- 
n een eee 


1 


; Hu ; 
.. Co'LLa [xona, 7 any glutinous matter, or of 1 


CorraszFTerion, a deſtroying, waſting ot decay- 


I... 5. | | 24400 

o Colta/rzry [collabefacere,' L. ] to break, to de- 
ſtro 5 to waſte. | | * ict 
1 „ a falling down together, L. 
Co'rrAR (collare, L. collier, F.] the upper part of a 
doublet or band; alſo a ring made of metal to put about 
the neck of a ſlave, dog, Oe. alſo hameſs for à cart or 
draught horſe. | 4 4 | 

ColLlak [in a Ship] is a rope faſtened about the beak- 
head, unto which is fixed a gue” called the dead-man's- 

e, that holds the main ſtay ; alſo another about the. head 
of the main maſt, called the collar or garland, which is 
wound about there to prevent it from galling. | 

CoLLAaR of SS's, an ornament of the knights of the 
garter, worn about their necks, | 

To Co'LLar [with Wreſtlers] is to lay hold on the 
collar of the antagoniſt. 

To Cor LAT E [collatum, L.] to beſtow a ſpiritual 
living. | 

o Colla'ts Books, to examine them by the ſigna- 
tures, to ſee that they are perfect. 

CoLLla'rBERAL [collateralis, LI] that hangs and de- 

nds on the ſides, or that comes ſide-ways, not directly, 

ut on one fide ; thus collateral preſſure is a preſſure ſide- 
ways. 

1 CotraruRAL ſin Geography] any place, country, Ec. 
fituate by the fide of another, 

CoLLATERAL Points [in Coſmography] are the inter- 
mediate points, or thoſe between the cardinal points. 

Primary COLLATERAL Points, are ſuch as are removed 
by an equal angle on each ſide, from 2 cardinal points. 

Secondary COLLATERAL Points, are either-thoſe which 
are equally diſtant from a cardinal and fuſt primary; or 
equally diftant from ſome cardinal or primary, and firſt 
ſecond.ry. | 

CollLATERAL Deſcent, is ſpringing out of the fide of 
the whole blood, as grandfather's brother, &c. 

CoLLATERALs [in Genealogy] are ſuch relations as 2 

aſ 
cendants or deſcendants; but being as it were aſide of 
each other, Thus uncles, aunts, nteces, couſins, are col - 
laterals, or in the collateral line, | 

CoLlla'TERAL Aſſurance, is a bond, which a man, that 
covenants with another, enters into for performance of the 
covenants. | 

CoLLATERAL Security [in Law] that which is given 
over and above the deed it ſelf, as if a man covenants with 
another, and enters into a bond for the performance of his 
covenants, the bond is ſtiled a les aſſurance. 

CoLLATERA'LIsS Penis [Anatomy] a muſcle, otherwiſe 
called Erector Penis. 

CoLLA'TION, a handſome treat or entertainment, be- 
tween dinner or ſupper; alſo among the Romanifts a meal 
or repaſt on a faſt-day, in lieu of a ſupper. 

COLLATION lin a Logical. Senſe] a comparing one thing 
well with another | | 

CoLLAT1LiON lin Common Law] the compariſon or pre- 
ſentation of a copy to its original, ſo ſee e Fe” they are 
both alike ; alſo the report or act of the officers who made 
the compariſon. | 

CoOLLATION [of a Benefice] is the beſtowing of a 
church-living by a biſhop, who has it in his own gift or 


| patronage. 


CoLLATION of Seals [ancient Deeds] was when one 
ſeal was fer on the reverſe or back of another upon the 


- fame label or ribband. 


CoLLaT1io'NE facta, &c. a writ directed to the juſtices 
of the Common Pleas, ejonining them to ſend out their writ 
to a biſhop for the admirting a clerk in the place of another, 


preſented by the king, who died during the ſuit between 


the king and the biſhop's clerk, 


_ ColLatio'Nt Hermitagii, a writ by which the ki 


uſed to confer the keeping of an hermitage upon a clerk.” 


- CoLLaTti'Trious [col atitins, L.] done by the con- 


ference or contribution of many. 
COLLA'TIVE | collativus, L | conferred together. 


A CoLLaTiv = [collativem, -L.] a benevolence of the 


people to the king, Se. . 8 
Corr ſcollega, L. collegue, F.] a companion, 


partner or aſſociate in the ſame office or magiſtracy 
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-GOLLECTA'NROUSNESsSS. [colleanens, L.] the being 


3 
| together or pi * as * 
ledtion of LEST. 0 ER wp 
ST ITION with Logiciant] an inference or 
a 125) 3724 | 1 
CorIR'criox Light [with Aſtrolagers] is when 
principal e bchold not one the other; but bo 
of them caſt their ſeveral. aſpects to a more momentary 
lanet than themſelves, whom they each of them receive in 
ome of their eſſential dignities : ſo that the planet, which 
does thus collect their *D hgnifies in thei judgment 
the accompliſhing of a buſineſs in hand between 2 perſons 
by the mediation of a third, | | 
CollEcTI'TIoUs [collefitivs, L] pickt up of all 


Corr R [collefivnus, LI pertaining to gather- 
ing, &. comprehenſive, apt to gather. 

COLLECTIVE Nouns [in Gram.] are nouns or words 
which comprehend many perſons or things in the ſingular 
number; as a people, a multitude, a company, c. | 

Co'LLEGE (colleginm, L.] a name ancient! given to 
certain ſocieties, corporations or companies workmen, 
tradeſmen, &c. a company or ſociety of thoſe who are of 
the ſame profeſſion who [among the Romans] had their 
reſpective patron or governour ; but eſpecially ſtudents in an 
univerſity, c. alſo the place or publick building in which 
they dwell, | 

Go: LFGA'TARY [Civil Law) a perſon to whom a legacy 
is left in common with one or more perſons. 

 Co'LLEGER [collegatus, L.] a fellow-member or 

ColLE'GiaTE S ftudent of a college. 

— . F'GIAL [collegialis, L.] of or pertaining to a 
college. | 

88 E/GIATE Church, a church which is built and en- 
dow'd for a ſociety, or body corporate of a dean or other 
preſident, and ſeveral canons or prebendaries, as thoſe of 
Weftminfter, Windſor, cc. | 

Co'LLER Ev \in Heraldry] ſignifies wearing a collar, as 
a dog collered, &c, 

Co'/LLERY, a ſtore- houſe for coals 

Co'LLET [of a Ring] that part of it in which the 
ſtone is ſer, the Bezil. | | 

ColLEe'Ticks [in Medicine] medicines which are of a 
gluing or cloſing quality, which ſerve to faſten the parts, 
and make them firm, | 

 CoLlL1'ciz:[with Anat.] the joining of the pun#a lacry- 
malia into one paſſage on both ſides, for conveying the 
moiſture of the cyes into the cavity of the noſtrils. 

COLLICOLUM [Anat.] the fame as nympha, L. 

To CoLLl1'ps [collidere, L.] to hit, ftrike, daſh or 
knock together, or one againſt another. 

Co'LLIER, a dealer or worker in coals. 

CoLLiGA'TION, a gathering or tying up together, L. 

CoLLIMA'TION an aiming at. 

40 5 EA'TION, a levelling at, or aiming to hit the 
mark, I. 

Co'LLINESs [of Coal] a being blacked or dawbed 
with coals, ſoot, &c. | | 

CoLLI'QUAMENT [colliquamentum, L.] that which is 
melted. _. « 

Co'LLIQUANs Febris [with Phyſicians] is one of the 
kinds of burning fevers, but ſuch a one as they ſay, by 
its exceſſive hear, ſuddenly melts the fat fleſh and ſub- 
ſtance of the ſolid parts of the body; nay, ſometimes 
even the very blood in the veins, and diſcharges it by in- 
ſenſible tranſpiration, as ſweat, urine or ſtool, L. | 

Co'LLiquant, [clliquans, L.] conſuming, waſting. 

To Co'LLIQUATE |[colliquatum, L.] to melt, to con- 
ſume or waſte. | 3 5 "0 

CoLLiqQua'TioN [with Phyſicians] a kind of dangerous 
flux or ſcouring, RT cm 

Co'LLIQUATIV 8 Fever, one which is attended with a 


4 


ſorts. - | 


Diarrbœa, or profuſe ſwears, from too lax a contexture 


the fluid. See Colliquans, 


ColLiqQuarti'vensss [of colliquativus, LJ] waſting- - 
neſs, conſumingnels, = - Os Eg: 
+ CoLLiQUEFA'CTION, a melting down, L. 
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C unvolas: a ſelt of hereticks, who ado-- 
ration 6 the vitgin e ant oe Genes 


l 


to her. 
another, F. of L. 
of ftocks. 


To Co'LLOCATE Jof collocatum, LI to place, to ſet, 
to appoint to a place. Arulen N 
Arroca“Tiox, a placing or ſetting in order, F. of T. 


LLOCU'TION, a talking t &, . 
To Collo'Gus: [of — to talk with] to decoy 
with fair words; to flatter or ſooth up, to fawn upon. | 
Co'LLoe [prob. of xoaAzgis, Gr. a flat piece of fleſh] 
a cut or lice of meat. | 
Co'LLoQUY [colloquium, L. Ia diſcourſe, a feigned con- 


ference or talking together of ſeyeral perſons, as the col- 


uies of Eraſmus. ; a 
EPortbe r 7105 : a ſtruggling or wreſtling toge- 

CoLLU'cTANCY ther. . 

To CoLlLlu'ps (colludere, L.] to play together; [in Law] 
to plead by covin, with intent to dece ive. 

o'LLUM, a neck, L | 

CoLLUM minus wteri Anat.] the cavity of the womb 
next its internal orifice, where it is more contracted than 
it is at the bottom, L. ; 

CoLi1lu'sioN, a juggling or playing booty; a hunting 
with the hound and running with the hare, I. 

CoLLUsS1ON [in Law] a fraudulent or deceitful com- 
pat or agreement between 2 or more parties to bring 
an action one againſt the othet for ſome deceitful end, or 
to the prejudice of the right of a third perſon, 

CoLLu'soRy [colluſorins, ne by covin and col- 
luſion. , 

CoLLtLu/THrANS, certain hereticks in the 4th century, 
who confonnded the evil of puniſhment with the evil of 
fin, ſaying that the former proceeded not from God any 
more than the latter. 

To Co'LLy [of cole, Sax.) to dawb with ſoot or black 
proceeding from coals. 

Co'/LLY, the black or ſoot on the outſide of a pot, 
kettle, the chimney, &c. | | 

To ColLy [ſpoken of a Hawk] a term uſed when ſhe 
ſtretches out her neck ſtrait forward. | 

CoLLy-FLOWER I[caplyynd, Sax.] a fort of fine 
cabbage plant. | I 

CoLLy'R1UM [Aen.] any liquid medicine de- 
ſigned to cure diſeaſes in the eyes. It was formerly uſed 
for a tent to dreſs a fiſtula with; a peſſary or ſuppoſitory. 

CoLlo'BOMA [xoacCwpun, Gr.] a growing together of 


the ears to the head. 
CoLocasra, [xoxoxacia, Gr.] the Egyptian bean, 
CoLocy'NTHIs [xoxoxurdis, Gr.] a kind of wild gourd 
whoſe apple is called coloquintida, | 
CoLOME'sTRUM [| Botany] the herb Aer 
Co Lox [x, Gr. a member] a mem 
eſpecially a foot or arm. 8 
Col ox [in Sram. ] a point marked thus (:) being a 
middle point of diſtinction between a ma and a period 
in ſentences. | 
CoLon [with Anat.] is one of the thick guts, and the 
largeſt of all, being in length about 8 or 9 hands breadth, 
and full of little cells, ſometimes ſtuffed with wind and 
other matters, which cauſe pains of the colic. 
CoLona'pe [ArchiteFure] a range of pillars running 
quite round a building, and ſtanding within the walls of it, 
or a portico of pillars, ſuch as before St, Peter's church at 
Rome, | 
Co Lox RL [ Clonello, Ital. Colonel, Fr.] the com- 
mander in chief of a regiment of horſe, dragoons or foot 
ſoldiers. 5 5 . 
Co'Lony - [Colonia, L.] a plantation, a company of 
people removed from one country or city to another, with 
an allowance of. land for tillage ; alſo the place of their 
ſettlement. | | , 
CoLoeno'Nia@ [of Colophon, a city of Ionia] the 
COLOFONIA herb ſcammony. | ; 
Cororhox a [with Oymiſts, of xoxogur, Gr. ] the top 
of a thing, the chief, the end, L. the caput mortuum, or 


the lips, eye-lids or noſtrils ; or a preternatural cleaving of 


groſs ſubſtance of turpentine, the more liquid part being 
diſtilled into oil. + ; EY __ 


CoL oeyH ONIA veſina, a kind of rofin iGuing out of 


pine-tree. | 1 145 | | ; 
{4 uns the fruit of a wild gourd of a bitter 
W e ee 


Colston, a TY g or ft > rays odr filver, when it is ſullied by  vuy ful hureous va 
CoLllisTR1G1UM [in the Praffick of Scotland] a pair p 


ing on the one ſide of the land, and the 1 


of the body, 
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'CoLoRka'rion, Leith Chym.] the brightening of gold 
ur. 
Ste ſin macy] the c raf — 
 Colora'Tion S lour which, bodies undergo, by 
the various operations either of nature or art, as by calci- 
nations, coctions, & 2 e . 6 INN 
Co Loss. See Coloſſus. ve 
Coloss x AN, large like a Coloſſns,'  - 
CoLossE'UM [at Rome] an amphitheatre built by the 
emperor Veſpaſtan, capacious ' enough to contain 100000 
ſpeQators to fit round the Area, i. e, the place where the 
beaſts were let looſe, and was the place where St. Ignatius 
was expoſed to the lions, 75 

Cor os TRA“ TIOx, a diſeaſe happening to young ones 
ſucking the milk of the dam within 2 days after the birth. 

Col o'ssvs, a ſtatue of prodigious ſize, as that of Apollo 
or the Sun in the harbour of the iſland Rhodes. That at 
Rhodes was made by Chares of Aſia the Leſſer, and was the 
work of 12 years, and was dedicated to the Sun. It coſt 
about 44000 pounds EngliÞ money. It was placed at the 
entrance of the harbour of the city, with the right foot ſtand- 

1 on the other. 

e talleſt ſhips with their maſts ſail'd into the haven be- 
tween the legs of it, and when it was thrown down to the 
mg; by an earthquake, few men were able to embrace 
the little finger of this prodigious ſtatue, the braſs. of which 
it was made loaded goo camels, 

Co'LovuR (color, L.] is a quality inherent to natural bo- 
dies, which are ſaid to be ſo and ſo coloured; or as others 
define colour, an accident that happens to them by the re- 
2 of light; alſo complexion, looks; alſo pretence or 

ew. 

Co“ Lou [in Law) is a plea that is probable, tho' in 
reality falſe, put in with intent to draw the trial of the 
cauſe from the jury to the judges 

Cor ou [in Heraldry] colours are generally red, black, 
blue and purple, which are called as follows: the ved is 
called gules ; the blue, azure; the black, ſable; the green, 
vert or ſinople ; and the purple, purpure, tenny or tawney, and 
ſanguine ſometimes, bur this'is not common : and theſe co- 
lours are ſometimes otherwiſe expreſs d; gules is called 
Mars; azure, Fupiter , ſable, Saturn; vert, Venus; pur- 
pure, Amory tenny, the Dragon's head; and ſanguine, the 
Dragon's-tail, 

In precious ſtones gules is called ruby; azure, ſappbire ; 
ſable, diamant; vert, emeraud ; purpure, amethyſi, tenny, 
byacinth ; and ſanguine, ſardonix. 

CoLovk [in Philoſophy] a property inherent in light 
whereby, according to the different ſizes or m — 


= 


of irs parts, it excites different vibrations in the fibres of 


the oprick nerve; which bei ropagated to the ſenſorium 
affect the mind with , Eakeiens e 

CoLouR of Office [Law Phraſe] an evil or unjuſt act 
done by the countenance of office or authority. 

To Cor ov R [colorare, L.] to give a colour to; to cloak, 
to excuſe ; alſo to bluſh, | 

To Colour rangers goods, is when a freeman al- 
lows a foreigner to enter goods at the cuſtom-houſe in his 
name. | 

Co'LOURABLE, ſpecious, falſe, feigned. 

Co'LOURING Caith Painters] the manner of applying 
and conducting the colours of a picture; or the mixture of 
lights and ſhadows form'd by the various colours employ'd 
in a painting, | | 

CoLouks [in Military Affairs] the ſtandard, enſign or 
banner of a company of ſoldiers. 8 

CoLouks [in a Ship] the enfigns or flags, &c. placed 
on the ſtern or poop, to ſhew of what part or country 
they are. "IR 

Emphatical Col ouks [according to the ancient Natural 
Philoſophy] are (as they term them) thoſe apparent colours 
frequently ſeen in the clouds, before ſun-rifing or after its 
ſetting ; or the colours that appear in the rain-bow, c. 
theſe they will not allow to be true colours, becauſe they 
are not permanent or laſting, 
Field CoLouks, are ſmall 
ſquare, carricd along with the 2 general for 
marking out the ground of the ſquadrons and battalions. 
ColLoRATEN RSS, plaulibleneſs., _ | 

Cor rA R ER «rbores [Old Law] to lop or top trees, 


- COLPATU'/RA N [Old Law] the 8 lopping of 
ithin a foreſt. 
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which when they are cut down make Levers, which the in- 
habitants ef Nause call colpices. 


Cowon 
Carr [colv, Sax, 


a young cow or heifer. 
a young horſe, mare or als. 


Co Lrrn na 80s [according to the 1 of Scotland 
] 2 


Cotrsrroor [with Baan] an herb good in diſtem- 


pers of the lungs, Oc. 


CoLT Bvil [wich Favriers] a preternatural ſwelling in the | 


pizzle and cods of a horſe. 
Col TER [culrop, Sax. ] a piece of iron belonging to a 
plough that cuts the 17 | 
Colusr1'NA [with Betarifss] the herb briony or white 


„L. | 
*Colv'srINE [colubrinus, L.] of or belonging to a ſer- 
pent ; alſo wily, crafty. 

Colu'mBary [columbarium, L.] a dove or pigeon- 

3 | 

Corumsri'Na [with Botaniffs] the herb] baſe or flat 
vervain, L, 

CoLumni'NE [columbinus,. L.] of, like, or pertaining 
to a pigeon. | 

COoLUME'LLA [with Surgeons] an inflammation of the 
worla, when it is extended in length, like a little column, 

Co'LUMN [columna, L.] a round pillar to bear up or 
beautify a building ; or for a monument of ſome notable 
event. 

COLUMN [in Architecture] in a ſtrict ſenſe is that long, 
round cylinder, or part of a pillar, which is called the Paſt 
or #rwak, and contains the body of it from the ſpire to the 
baſe, or from the aſtragal of the baſe to the * 

Tuſcan Col uu, is the ſhorteſt and moſt ſimple of all 
the columns, its height according to Scamoxxi is 15 modules, 
to Vitruvius, &c. 14. 

Doric COLUMN, is ſomething more delicate, its height 
from 14 to 15 modules, and is adorned with flutings. 

Corinthian Col uuN, is the richeſt and moſt delicate of 
all, irs height is 19 modules, its capital is adorned with 
two rows of leaves and with caulicoles, from whence vo- 
lutes do ſpring out, 

Tonick COLUMN, is more delicate than the Dorick, its 
height is 17 or 18 modules, it is diſtinguiſhed from the 
reſt by the volutes in its capital, and by its baſe. 

Compoſite COLUMN, its height is 19 and half or 20 mo- 
dules, ir has two rows of leaves in its capital like the Co- 
rinthian, and angular volutes like the Tonic, 

CoLUMN LMI. Art] is a long file or row of troops, or of 
the baggage of an army in its march. 

Cord u [with Printers] is a part of a page divided by 
a line, as the pages in this A into two columns, 
and others into 3, 4, Oc. | 

_ Oflindrical CoL.uMN, a column that has neither ſwel- 
ling nor diminution. 


Attic COLUMN, a pilaſter inſulated, having four equal 


faces or. ſides and of the higheſt proportion. | 
Angular COLUMN, is an inſulated column, placed in the 
coin or corner of a portico, or inſerted into the corner of a 
building. | 
Doubled COLUMN, is an aſſemblage of two columns, 
Joined in ſuch a manner as that the two ſhafts penetrate 
each other with a third of their diameter. 


Fuſible COLUMN, is a column made of ſome metal or 


matter caſt. | | 
Hydraulick COLUMN, a column from the top of which a 

jet dq eau proceeds, to which the capital ſerves as a baſon, 

whence the water deſcends by a little pipe, which turns 


ſpirally around the Haft. 


Moulded Co lu MN, is one made by impaſtation of gravel 
and flints of divers colours, bound together with a cement, 


which grows perfectly hard and receives a poliſh like 


marble | | 
Tranſparent COLUMN, a column made of ſome tranſpa- 

rent maiter, as of cryſtal, tranſparent alabaſter, &c. 
Water COLUMN, one whoſe ſhaft is form'd of a large 

jet eau, which ſpouting out water forcibly from the baſe 


drives it within the tambour of the capital, which is made 


hollow, thence falling down again it has the effect of a 
liquid cryſtal column. | | | 
COLUMN of Foinery, is made of ſtrong timber boards, 
joined, oe and pinned together, is hollow turned in the 
lath and uſually. fluted, KEEN | 
Iwcruftated COLUMN, is made of ſeveral ribs or thin 


| ſhells. of fine marble or other rare ſtone, cemented upon a 


mold of ſtone, brick or the like. 
Aſtronomical COLUMN), a kind of obſervatory in form of 
an high tower, built hollow and with a ſpiral aſcent to an 
armillary ſphere placed at the top for N obſervations 
* heavenly bodies. 5 
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dene Cgtulu, is one that if adocned with felt 

or leaves or Branches turned ſpirally around the fhaft; ör 
in crowns and feſtoo ns. e 
COLUMN, is one that begins to taper or di- 


Diminifbed 
miniſh' from the baſe in imitation of trees, 

Cantoned COLUMNS, are ſuch as are engaged in the 
four comers of ſquare pillar, to fupport four ſprings of 
R b 

Coupled Col uuxs, are ſuch as are diſpos d by two and 
w_ OR touch each other at their baſes and 
capitals. 7 * | 

— Cort uus, are ſuch as bear ſome hiſtorical 
inſcription digeſted according to the order of time. 

Geminated CO'LUMN,' a column whoſe ſhaft is formed 


of three ſimilar and equal ſides or ribs of tone, fitted with- 


in one another, and faſtened ar bottom with iron pins, and 
at the top with cramp-trons. | 

Column of Maſonry, is made of rough ſtone, well laid 
and coloured with plaſter, or of bricks moulded triangular- 
wiſe and covered with ftwc, | 

CoLumNn with Tambours, is one whoſe ſhaft is formed 
of ſeveral courſes of ſtone or blocks of marble leſs high 
than the diameter of the column. 

CoLUMN in Truncheons, conſiſts of 3, 4 ot 5 pieces of 
ſtone or metal, differing from the tambours, being higher 
than the diameter of the column. 

Flute CoLUMN, is one whoſe ſhaft is adorned with 
flutes or channelings, either from top to bottom, or only 


two thirds of its height. 


Cabled CoLUMNs, are ſuch as have projeftures in form 
of cables in the naked of the ſhaft, each cable having an 
effect oppoſite to a fluting, and accompany d with a file 
liſt on each ſide. | 

Cabled and fluted Co lu ux, one whoſe flutes are filled 
up with cables, reeds or ſtaves, beginning from the bottom 
of the ſhaft and reaching one third of its height 

Fluted COLUMN enrich'd, a column whoſe flutings are 
filled up with ornaments of foliages, rinds, ribbands, Ec. 
inſtead of cables. | 

Coloſſal CoLUumN, a column of an enormous ſize, too 
large to enter any ordonnance of architecture. 

Gothick COLUMN, a round pillar that is either too ſhort 
for its bulk, or too {lender for its height. 

Heymetick COLUMN, a ſort of pilaſter in manner of a 
terminus, having the head of a man inſtead of a capital. 

Hiſtorical COLUMN, is one whoſe ſhaft is. adorned with 
a Baſſo relieve, running in a ſpiral line its whole length, 
and containing the hiſtory of ſome great perſonage. 

Hol lou Coir MN, is one that has a ſpiral ſtatr-caſe on 
the inſide for the conveniency of aſcending to the top. 

Indicative Col MN, one which ferves io ſhew the tides, 
Sc. along the ſea· coaſts. | 

Itinerary Col u MN, a column erefted in the croſs ways 
in large roads, having ſeveral faces, which by the inſcri- 
ptions ſerve to ſhew the different routs. 

Lactary CoLuUMN, a column in the herb-market at 
Rome, having a cavity in its pedeſtal where young chil- 
dren were put, being abandoned by their parents either 
out of poyerty or inhumanity. 

Limitrophous COLUMN, one that ſhews the bounds and 
limits of a country conquered. | 

Luminous COLUMN, a kind of column formed on a 
lindrical frame, mounted and covered over with oiled pa- 
per, &c. ſo that lights being diſpoſed in ranks over each 


other, the whole appears to be on fire, 


Manubiary COLUMN [of manubie, L. ſpoils of an ene- 
my] a column adorn'd with trophies in imitation of trees, 
on which the ancients hung the ſpoils of the ene. 

Median COLUMN, are two columns in the middle of a 

rch, whoſe intercolumniations are page: than the reſt. 

Maſſive COLUMN, one that is too ſhort for the order 
whoſe capital it bears. „ 

Memorial Col uu NN, a column raiſed on account of 
any remarkable event. . 2d 

Phoſphorical Co Lu M N, a hollow column, or a light-houſe 
built on a rock or the tip of a mole to ſerve as a lan- 
thern to the port. 25 | : h 

Roftral Col u ux, a column adored with beaks or 
prows of ſhips, and galleys with anchors and grapnels 


eredted to preſerve the memory of ſome notable ſca-fight. 


Sepulchral COLUMN, a column erected on a tomb or 
ſepulchre, with an inſcription on its baſe. - 1 
Statuary COLUMN, one which ſupports a ſtatum. 
Symbclical COLUMN) 4 column repreſenting ' ſome partt- 
cular country by ſome attribute peculiar to it, as the Fleur- 
de-lis for Frage. 3232535 
2öĩ—.wůœů on 
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bene Col uuns, are ſuch as ate placed on the fame 
pedeſtal of focle, either by 3 and 3 or by 4 and EET 
Gnomonick COLUMN, a cylinder on which the hour of 
the day is repreſented by the ſhadow of a ſtyle, 
Legal COLUMN, one on which the fundamental laws 
of the ſtate were engraved. 
Nich'd COLUMN, is one whoſe ſhaft enters with half its 
diameter into a wall, which is hollowed for its reception. 
Paſtoral CoLUmMNy one the ſhaft of which is formed iti 
imitation of the trunk of a tree, with bark and knots. 
Polygonons COLUMN, one that has ſeveral ſides or faces. 
Oval COLUMN, one whoſe ſhaft has a flatneſs ; the plan 
of it _ made oval to reduce the projecture. 
© Funeral COLUMN, one which bears an urn in which the 
aſhes of ſome deceaſed hero are ſuppoſed to be incloſed ; 
and the ſhaft of which is ſometimes overfpread with tears 
or flames, which are ſymbols of ſorrow and immortality. 
Inſerted COLUMN, is one that is attach'd to a wall by a 
third or fourth part of its diam@er,. | 
Inſulated COLUMN, one that ſtands free and detach'd 
on all ſides from any other body. 
Serpentine COLUMN, a column formed of three ſerpents 
twiſted 3 the heads of which ſerve as a capital. 
Swelled COLUMN, is one which has a bulging or ſwel- 
ling in proportion to the height of the ſhaft. 
Tevifted COLUMN, is one whoſe ſhaft is twiſted round 


in manner of a ſcrew, with fix circumyolutions, and is for 


the moſt part of the Corinthian order. 

Twiſted, fiuted Co Lu MN, is a column whoſe flutes fol- 
low the contour of the ſhaft in a ſpiral line throughout the 
whole length, 

CoLUMN teifted and inriched, is a column of which one 
third of its ſhaft is Aluted, and the reſt adorned with bran- 
ches and other inrichments. 

Triumphal COLUMN [among the Ancients] a column erect- 
ed in honour of an hero; of which the joints of the ſtones 
or courſes were adornd with as many crowns as he had 
made military expeditions. | 

Zophorick COLUMN [of Caogopgs, Gr. bearing living erea- 
tures] a ſtatuary column, on which the .figure of ſome 
animal is placed, 

Coru'MNa maſt [with Anatomiſti] the fleſhy part of the 
noſe, jutting out in the middle near the upper lip. 
 _CoLUMNA cordis [in Anatomy] the —_ and tendons, 

by which the heart is contracted and dilated. 
CoruuNA oris [with Anatomifts] the Uvula, or that 
little piece of fleſh that is in the palate of the mouth. 

COLUMN x carneæ [Anatomy] ſeveral ſmall. muſcles in 
the ventricles of the heart, detach'd as it were from the 
Parietes of the ventricles, and connected by tendinous extre- 
mities to the valves of the heart. | 

Col Nx Herculis, the pillars of Hercules, two moun- 
tains oppoſite one to another at the mouth of the ſtreight 
of Gibraltar; one near Cadiz, anciently call'd Calpe; and 
the other near Ceuta, call'd Ayla. "Thoſe pillars are ſaid to 
have been ſet up by Hercules, to ſerve for the limits of his 
exploits, and the boundaries of the weſtern world. . 

COLUMNA'KIOUs Lcolumnarius, L.] having many pillars. 
his aa MNI'FEROUS [columnifer, L.] bearing or ſupport- 

pillars. 
 Co'Lukes [xoazpo, Gr. 9. d. maimed in the tail] (with 
Aſtronomers) are two great imaginary circles which interſe& 
one another at the ack of the world at right angles ; one 
of which paſſes thro the two ſolſtitial points Cancer and Ca- 
Pricorn. 

CoLuREr [of the Equinoxes, ſo called becauſe it marks 
the equinoCtial point on the ecliptick] is that which paſſes 
thro the north and ſouth pole, with the firſt degrees of 
Aries and Libra, making the ſeaſons Spring and Autumn. 

CoLuURE [of Solftices] in like manner ſhews the ſolſtitial 
points, cutting the beginning of Cancer and Capricorn, in 
order to make ſummer and winter. | | 

Corus ruſtica [in Botany] white, baſtard ſaffron, I. 

ColuTE'aA, the hather or tree-foil tree; alſo baſtard 
Senna, L. | | | | 

Coly'sa [x, Gr] an offering of grains and boil'd 
pn made in honour of the ſaints, and for the ſake of the 

ead. | 59. 

Com [of the BritiÞ word Rum, which ſignifies low] 

OMB at the beginning of. the name of a place, in- 


Come J timates that the place ſtands low as Comton 
or Compton, | | 


7 


Co'ma De, Gr.] the hair of the head, a buſh of hair, L, 
Coma xway, Gr.] deep lep, 1. | : 
Coma Somnulentorum i. e. the deep ſleep of the drowſy] 
deep ſleep, not ſo great as a lethargy, and not attended 


ents of trying baſe or mixt 


: Us 


with a fever, out of which when che paricit is awaked, he 
anſwereth to any queſtions that are asked him; but preſently 
falls into a deep ſleep again, with his mouth open, and ur- 

CoMa vigil [7.e. a waking drowſineſs] a diſeaſe the pa- 
tient that is affected with it has a continual indication to go 
to ſleep, but can ſcarcely fleep ; but nevertheleſs is troubled 
with a great heavineſs or drowſineſs of head, a ſtupidity of 
all his ſenſes and faculties, and very frequently with a de- 
Iirium or frenzy, L. 

Coma'Tus [Botany] a wilding, the crab-tree, L. | 

Coms [Kum, Dan.] an inſtrument for untangling and 
trimming locks of wool, the hair of the head, &c. allo the 
creſt of a cock. 

To Coms [cxmban, Sax. kammer, Dan. of comave, L.] 
to untangle wool, hair, &. | 

Coms [comb, Sax.] a valley between two hills, or a 
valley ſet with trees on both fides. | 
Cons [in a Ship] a ſmall piece of timber ſer under the 
lower part of the beak-head, near the middle, with two 
holes in it, to bring the ropes, called foretacks, aboard. 

Co'MBA terræ [old Charters] a low piece of ground. 

CoMBARO'NEs [Old Law] fellow-barons, or the com- 
monalty of the cinque-ports, | 

Co'MBATANT |[combatant, F.] a champion, or fightirig 
man. 

CoOMBATANT [in Heraldry] a figure drawn like a ſword- 
player ſtanding upon his guard, or when two lions ram- 
pant are borne in a coat of arms, as it were in a fighting 
poſture, their faces being toward one another, 

Cos ATR [combat, of combatre, F.] a battle or trial 
of skill with arms. | 

ComBATE [iu Law] is a formal trial of a doubtful caſe, 
by two champions with ſwords, 

To Co'mpaT [combatre, F.] to fight, to oppoſe, to 
withſtand, or reſiſt. 

Co'mBrRr [Komber, Du.] perplexity, incumbrance, 

CoMBINA'T1oN, a joining together, a conſpiracy, T. 


COMBINATION of Quantities, the many ſeveral ways 


that may be taken in any number of quantities, without 
having any reſpect to their places. | 

CoMBINATION [in Arithmetick] is the art of finding 
how many different ways a certain given number of things 
may be varied, or taken by 1, and 1, 2, and 3, S. And 
thus the. combinations of the 24 letters of the alphabet, 
firſt taken 2 by 2, and 3 by 3, and ſo on, has been calcu- 
lated to be 139, 172,428, 888,725,999, 425,128, 493, 402, 200 


139 millions of millions of millions; and ſo on. 


CoMBINATION [with Rbetor.] a figure when the ſame 
word is immediately repeated, as Ego, Ego adſum. 
COMBINATION [in Law] is the entring of ſeveral per- 
8 into a conſpiracy, to put in praftice ſome unlawful 
deſign, | 
o CoustN R [combinave, L. combiner, F.] to join, or to 
be joined together, to plot together. 
OMBU'RGESS [off cow. L. with, and Bourgeoi ſe, F.] a 


fellow- citizen. 
ComBu'sT | 8 [with Aſtronomert] (i. e. burnt or 
In CouBgus TIN ſcorched) a planet is ſaid to be 


combuſt, when he is not above eight degrees thirty minutes 


diſtant from the ſun, till he is removed 17 degrees: this, 
as they pretend, indicates that the party ſignity d thereby, 


is in great fear, and much over - powered by ſome great 
perſon. 


CoMBUsT wy [with Aftrologers] is the ſpace of the half 
8 


of Libra, and all Scorpio, ſo called upon account of ſeveral 
violent and ill-boding ftars, that, as der pretend, are fixed 
there; ſo that they account it unfortunate, and weakening 
to any planet that happens to be in it. | 
: CoMpBu'sTIBLE [combuſtibilis, L apt to take fire, or 
um. 
ComBU'sTIBLENESs [of combuſtibilis, L.] aptneſs to 
_ fire or burn. Os 3 
OMBU'ST10ON, properly a burning; with us a hurly- 
burly, an uproar, F. * ro f * 71 r / 
COMBUSTION [of anon] a method among the anci- 
ney, by melting it down. 
Cont [With Malfers] the ſmall firings or tails of mak, 


upon its firſt ſhooting forth, 


9 E [in TOY the herb oy | 1 
Jo COME [coman, Sax.] to draw nigh, to approach 
Come $SOPRA [in Mwuſtck-Books] 0 1 above, or 


that — above over- again; which words are uſed when 
any 


oregoing part is to be repeated. 11 


Con DIAN [comadus, L. tomedien, F.] either a wri- 


ter or uQor of comedies, a ſtage-player, | 
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CoutDdio'akaruBR [of xoniia and reap Orr to 
write] a writer of comedies. 

ComtpiocRAPHY. [of un and yeagh, Gr.] a de- 
ſcription or writing] the writing of comedies. 

Co/MEDY = pho a village and «+ a ſong; hecauſe 
comedies were firſt ated in _— villages] is an agree- 
able repreſentation of the actions of human life. It is xec- 
koned part of the great poetry on account of its end 
which is inſtruction as well as pleaſure, For men w 
ſooner be laugh'd out of their follies than beat out of them; 
and therefore comedy will arrive at the end of dramatick 

ry ſooner than tragedy. The three unities of action, 
time and place are requiſite in this, and therefore whatever 
action is compound, whatever time above what is neceſſary 
for the repreſentation, whatever ſcene is removed from one 
ſtreet to another, or one houſe to another, break the rules 
or are againſt nature. 5 

That which diſtinguiſhes our comick poetry from all 
others, and gives it the advantage over both the ancients 
and moderns, is humour, which Mr. Dryden thus defines. 

It is the ridiculous extravagance of conyerſation wherein 
dne man differs from all others. 

Some have fancied that the excellence of cdmedy conſiſts 
in the wit of it; others confine it to the intrigue, and turns 
of incidents ; and others to the humours. But indeed the 
excellence lies in the juſt mixture of the whole. 

Co'/MELIN ESS, gracefulneſs, beauteouſneſs. 

Co'MELy [either of become, Engl. neat, or, as Caf. will, 
of xoups, Gr.] handſome, beautiful, graceful. 

Co'MET [in Heraldry] as Guillim ſays, is 
not of an orbicular form as other celeſtial na- 
tures are; but protracts its light at length like 
a beard, or rather dilates it in length like an 
hairy buſh, and thence grows taper-wiſe like 
the tail of a fox, That it contracts its matter 
or ſubſtance from a ſlimy exhalation, and was not origi- 
nally in the creation; nor is number d among natural things, 
mentioned in the hiſtory of Geneſis ; but is ſomething pre- 
ternatural, and is erg with heavenly bodies, becauſe 
they ſeem to be of their kind. Many are of opinion, that 
they prognoſticate dreadful and horrible events of things 
to come; but others hold that they are as much ſtars as any 
other, and only draw nearer to us at the time the appear, 


and do not fore bode any accidents whatſoever. The figure 


annexed is azure, a comet, or blazing-ſtar ſtreaming in 


bend Or, 


CoMETO'GRAPHER [of a and yexpw, Gr. to 
write] one who writes concerning comets. 

COMETO'GRAPHY, a deſcription or treatiſe concerning 
comets. os 

Co uE Ts [cOmeta, L. of xounTns, Gr. fo called becauſe 
of their figure which ſeems to be as it were hairy] are an 
imperfect ſubſtance, which conſiſts of a thick fat vapour, 
that is ſuppoſed to be enkindled in the upper region of the 
air ; they ſeem hairy or to ſhed hairs, eſpecially on that 
fide which is oppoſite to the ſun, but after a various man- 
ner: ſome drag a tail after them, and are called Crinita ; 


others have a long beard, and are called Barbata ; others 
appear ſomething in the ſhape of a roſe, having thoſe hairs 


ſcattered round them ; others are in the ſhape of a ſword, 
and are called enſiformes, Comets compaſs the whole earth 
in the ſpace of 24 hours, and are never of very long ap- 
pearance. The comet of the longeſt continuance that ever 
was in the world, was in the time of Nero, which was viſible 
for ſix months, | 

Co'MF1T [confefio, L. confit, F.] ſweet-meats, fruits 
and other things preſerved dry. 

To Co'MFORT . comforter, F.] to ſtrengthen 
or inſtruct with advice or counſel. 

CoMFORT, conſolation, F. | | 

Co'MFORTABLE, bringing or producing comfort, re- 
freſhing. | 

Co'MFORTABLENESS [of comfort, F.] pleaſantneſ, 
refreſhing quality. 

 Co'MFokTLEssS, being without comfort. 

Co'MFORTLESNESs, the being without comfort. 

Co'MFREY, a good herb for wounds. 

Co'MICAL [comicus, of Kaine, Gr. ] belonging to or fit 
d humorous. 
Co'Micaliy [of comique, F. comice, L.] pleaſantly, 


with mirth, Ec. 


Co'MICALNESS, pleaſantneſs. ä 
A Co'minG Wench [of cpeman, Sax. to pleaſe] a maiden 

of a free behaviour. 1 | 
ang & 2 17 3 writ whereby the charge 
of the county t er with the keeping of a caſtle is com- 
mitted to che bert. 4 ES, ee ” 


- commended, praiſe-worthy. 


Contr ATU commiſſo, a writ or commiſſion by which 


the ſheriff is authorized to take upon him the charge of the 
county, | 0 
3 a retinue, a train of attendants or fol- 

Wers, . L 

ComiTATUs [in Common Lag] a county or ſhite; al- 
ſo a roll or liſt of dead farms and deſperate debts, ancient- 
ly. made evegy year and read upon the account of ſheriff 
in their reſpeCtive counties. | 

Comi'Tia [among the Romans] an aſſembly, either in 
the comitium or campus Martius, for the election of magiſ- 
trates or conſulting of other important affairs of the tate, 

ComrTIAL [comitialis, L.] pertaining to the aſſemblies 
of the people of Rome. 

CoMITIA'L1s morbus [fo called becauſe if any man was 
ſeized with it in the midſt of the publick aſſemblies, the 
council was broke up for that time] the falling-ſickneſs. 

Com1'T1UM, a large hall in the Roman forum. 

Co Muir [comitas, L courteſy, © 

Co'/MMA [xouke, Gr.] one of the points or ſtops uſed 
in writing, thus marked (,) implying only a reſt or 
little pauſe, L. 

Co uA [in Muſicł] is the ninth part of a tone, or the 
interval whereby a ſemitone or a perfect tone exceeds the 
imperfect. 

o Comma'Np [probably of con and mandare, L. or 
commander, F.] to 1 wag charge or bid ; to haye the ma- 
* — or government of. | 

OMMAND, charge, government, management, rule. 

COMMANDER > day ] one who has the 
command, a general or chief officer. 

COMMANDER, a governour of a commandry, or order 
of religious knights. 

CoMMANDER [with Pavers] a beetle or rammer. 

CommaA'NDING Ground [in Fortification] is a riſing 
ground that overlooks any 2 or ſtrong place. 

Front COMMANDING Ground in beni is a height or 
eminence oppoſite to the face of the poſt, and plays upon 
the front of it. b 

en r Sts 2 is an eminence that can 
ay upon the back of an 8 
5 Znfilade rn bone 

Courtin COMMANDING Ground 
or ſcours all the length of a ſtrait line. 

CoMMANDING Signs [Aftrology] the firſt fix ſigns of the 
zodiack, viz. Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo and Virgo. 

Coax uA N DMENT [commandement, F. probably of con 
and mandatum, L] a divine precept, ordinance or law. 

CoMMA'NDMENT [in Fortificafion] is the height of nine 
foot, which one place has above another. | 

CoMMANDMNENT [in Law] is when either the king or 
juſtices commit a perſon to prifon _ their authority. 

Comma'npRy [commanderie, a manour or chief 
meſſuage with lands and tenements belonging to the priory 
of St. Fobn of Feruſalem, now called St, Fones's near Cler- 
kenwwell. 

Co MATERIAL [of con and materialis, L.] that which 
is made of the ſame matter or ſubſtance with another. 

CoOMMATERIA'LITY, the quality of being of the ſame 
matter, &c. with another. | 

CoMMEATU'RA [Old Law] a commandry, or portion 
of houſe and land ſet apart for the uſe of ſome religious or- 
der, eſpecially the knights templars. 

ComMME'MORABLE [commemorabilis, L.] worthy to be 
mentioned or remembered. | 


is an eminence, which 
with its ſhot ſweeps 


To ComMME/MORATE [commemoratum, L.] to mention 
or remember; to celebrate the memory and acts of a worthy 


perſon. 
CoMMEMORA'T1ON,' a mention or remembering; a 
ſolemn remembrance of ſome remarkable action; the re- 


membrance of a perſon, or ſomething done in honour of 


his memory. | 

To Cou MR NOE [commencer, F.] to begin; alſo to 
proceed in a ſuit at law; alſo to take a degree in an uni- 
verſity. . : | 

1 Co MMENCE &4 horſe [with Horſemen] is to initiate 


him in the manage, or to put him to the firſt leſſons in or- 


der to break him. 

CommE'NCEMENT, the time when degrees are taken 
in the univerſity of Cambridge, and anſwering to the act 
at Oxford. 

77 Couxu END [commendare, L.] to praiſe or ſet forth, 
to ſet off with advantage; ta commit or give in charge; to 
commit to one's protection, favour or care; 
commend. | | 


alſo to re- 


 Commu'NDABLE [commendabilis, L that is o be 
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ComME'NDASLENESS [of commendabilis, L.] worthy 
to be commended. 4 
"Comnns/npan [commende, F.] a void benefice com- 
mended to an able clerk, till it be otherwiſe diſpoſed of, 
| tow [in Law] when a king makes a parſon 
a biſhop, his benefice 1s retigned by the promotion; but 
if he is impowered by the 1 * retain his benefice, then 
he ſtill continues to be parſon of it, and is ſaid ro bold it in 
Comm endam. a | 

COMMENDA'TION, a praiſing or ſetting one forth, L. 

CommE'NDATORY [commen #s, L.] one who has 
a church living in Commendam. 

'  COMMENSURABI'LITY, an equal proportion or mea- 
ſure of one thiug with another. 

CoMME'NSURABLE [of con and menſurabilis, L.] equal 
in meaſure and proportion. 

CoMMENSURABLE Magmtudes [in Geometry] are ſuch 
as may be meaſured by one and the ſame common meaſure. 

CoMMENSURABLE Numbers [in Arithmetick] whether 
integers or fractions, are ſuch as have ſome other number 
which will meaſure or divide them, without leaving any 
remainder ; thus 6 and 8 f and 4 are reſpeCtively com- 
menſurable numbers. | 

COMMENSURABLE Quantities [in Geometry] are ſuch 
as have ſome common aliquot part, or which may be mea- 
ſured by ſome common meaſure, ſo as to leave no remain- 
der in either. 

CoMMENSURABLE Surds [in Algebra] are ſuch ſurds 
as being reduced to their leaſt terms, become true figura- 
tive quantities, and are therefore as a rational quantity to a 
rational. 

COMM ENSURABLE in poever [with Geometricians] right 
lines are faid to be commenſurable in power, when their 
2 are meaſured by one and the ſame ſpace of ſuper- 

cies. 

CoMME'NSURATE, of the ſame or equal meaſure. 

CoMMENSURATENESS) the quality of the being of 
the ſame or equal meaſure. 

COMMENSURA'TION, equality of meaſure, or the 
meaſuring of one thing with another, | 

To COMMENT [commentari, L. commenter, F.] to write 
1 upon, to expound or gloſs; to criticiſe or find fault 
with. | 

Co'MMENT [commentum, L.] an expoſition of an au- 
thor's text, an explanation or gloſs. | 

Co'MMENTARY N [commentarium, L.] a continued in- 

COMMENT rerpretation or gloſs on the obſcure 
oy 43 paſſages in an author to render them more in- 
telligible. | 

CO'MMENTARIES [with Hiſtorians] are hiſtories written 
by thoſe perſons who had the greateſt hand or ſhare in the 
actions there related, as Cxſar's Commentaries. 

COMMENTA'RI1Es, alſo are ſuch as ſet forth a naked 

continuance of the events and actions, without the motives 
and deſigns, the councils, ſpeeches, occaſions and pretexts, 
with other paſſages. | 


|: COMMENTA TOR, a maker or writer of commenta- 
ries, I. | 


CoMMENT1'TIOUs [commentitius, L. ] deviſed at plea- 
ſure, feigned, forged, counterfeit. 


COMMENTI'TIOUSNEsS [of commentitius, L.] coun- 
terfeitnels, forgedneſs. 
_ Co'umeRCE [commercium, L.] trade or traffick in buy- 
ing and ſelling ; alſo intercourſe of ſociety, converſe or 
correſpondence. | 

CommB'TICKs [of xopujudw, Gr. to paint] ſuch things 
as give beauties not before in being ; as paints to the face ; 
they differ from Coſmeticks, in that they arc only for the pre- 
ſervation of beauties already in poſſeſſion. | 


COMMIGRA'TION, a going from one place to dwell in 
another, L. n A 


COMMINA'TION, A 2 threatening, F. of L. 
OMMINATO'RY [of comminari, L.] of ining to 
threatening. * " 1 F Ay Mg 1 
ACouuixArokx, a clauſe in a law, Ge. importing 
a puniſhment to delinquents, which however is not execu- 
ted in the rigor of it. 8 Me 
 Comminu'Ttion, a breaking or bruiſing, and by that 
means dividing any matter into very ſmall particles, L. 


OMMINUTION [with Surgeons] is when a bone is bro- 


en into many ſmall parts. 


o Commr | | ; ; 0; 
to have congaling. 485 ot ge got ir, Lip wi 
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the place of a biſhop in the exerciſe of his eccleſiaſtical ju- 
_ rag in the out or _— parts * dioceſe; or cle 
in ſuch pariſhes as are peculiar to iſhop, and exem 

ed from the viſitation of the arch-deacon, m | * 

CoMmMisSARY of flores [in Military Affairs] an officer of 
the artillery who has the charge of all the ſtores. 9252 

Couuiss AR General [of the Muſters] an officer who 
takes a particular account of the ſtrength of every regi- 
ment, and reviews them; ſeeing that the horſe be well 
mounted and the men well — and accoutered. 

Co uuiss AK Y of borſes [in Military Aﬀairs] an officer 
belonging to the artillery, who has the inſpeCtion of the 
artillery horſes to ſet them muſtered, and to ſend ſuch or 
ders as he receives from the commanding officer of the ar- 
tillery, by ſome of the conduBors of horſes, of which he is 
allowed a certain number for his aſſiſtants.” 

CoMM1's510N, a power given by one perſon to another 
of doing any thing, F. of L. | | 

CoMM1'sS1ON, a warrant for an office or place; a 
charge to buy or to do any act for another. | 

COMMISSION [in Law] a delegation or watrant by 
_ patents for the hearing or determining any cauſe or 
action. 

Couuiss rox [in Military Affairi] is the authority by 
virtue of which every officer acts in his poſt ſigned by the 
king or his general. 


OMMISSION [in Commerce or Traffick] the order by 


which a factor or any perſon trades for another. 


Co iss ox, commiſhon-money, the wages or reward 
of a factor. ; 
CoMM1'ss10N of Amticipation, a commiſſion under the 
great _ to collect a tax or ſubſidy before the time ap- 

inted. 1 
1 of Aſſociation, is a commiſſion under the 
great ſeal to aſſociate two or more learned perſons with the 
ſeveral juſtices in the ſeveral circuits and counties in 
Wales. 

To Comm1's$10N : [of committere or commiſſum, 

To Commi'ss10NATE IS L.] to give a commiſhon, 
to appoint ; to appoint or impower one to act for another. 
| Goats $TON of Bankruptcy, a commiſhon under the 
great ſeal of Englanu, directed to five or more commiſſion- 
ers, to enquire into the 2 circumſtances of a bank- 
rupt; they ate appointed to act for the benefit of the cre- 
dirors, according to ſeveral ſtatutes enacted for that pur- 

e. 

CoMMISSION of Rebellion, a writ ſent out againſt a man 
that has not appeared after proclamation has been made b 
the ſheriff, upon an order of chancery, to preſent himſc 
at the court on a certain day, to cauſe the party to be ap- 
prehended as a rebel and deſpiſer of the king's laws where- 
ever he is found. 

Comm1'ss10N ER; one who has received a commiſſion ; 
or acts by virtue of it. | | 

Commrss10NER [in the ſenſe of the Law] one who has 
a commiſſion, as letters patents or any other legal warrant, 
to execute eny publick office. | : 

The King's High COMMISSION ER [in Scotland] the ti- 
tle of that nobleman who repreſents the king of England's 
perſon in the kingdom of Scotland, &c. 

Commi'ssURE [commiſſura, L.] a joitit of any thing, 
4 cloſe or couching of things together; a ſeam or 
cloſure. | | 3 

CouutssuRE [with Anatomifts] the mold of the head. 

CoMMA4SSURE [in Architecture] a cloſe joining of planks, 
ſtones or any other materials. by | 

CommMissURts {in Natural Philoſophy] the ſmall pores, 
meatus's or interſtices of bodies, or thoſe little cavities, ſpa- 
ces or clefts, that are between the particles of auy body ; 
eſpecially when thoſe particles are broadiſh or flattiſh, and 


lie cloſe one to another like yery thin lates. 


To Con Mir [committere, L.] to att or do; to put; to 
refer or leave the er u of an affair to. 5 
Con ui TT EER, perſons to whom the examination or 
ordering any affair is wes by fome court or conſent of 
arties to whom it belonged. or | 2 
N [of the King] the widow of the King's 


tenant, anciently ſo called as being committed by the law 


of the land to the king's protection. 1 | 
CoMmI'TMENT * commetire, F. committere, L. J a 


being committed or ordered to priſon; alſo the doing all: 


undecent or illegal action. 
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Ve che objects of a commodate but of à loan, in that they 
may be return d in kind, tho* not in identity. | 
_CommopaTE [Civil Zam] the loan or free conceſſion 
of any thing moyeable or immoveable for a limited time, 
on condition to reftore the ſame individual at the expira- 
tion of that time 
Coux op E, a fort of head-dreſs for women. 

Commo'pions [commodes, L.] fit, convenient, uſeful, 

Commo'viousLy [commodement, F. commode, L] ad- 
| vantageouſly, conveniently. 

Co Mo pious N Ess, convenientneſs, &c. f 

Commo'viry [commoditas, L. commodite, F.] conveni- 
ency, profit, advantage; alſo wares or merchandize. _ 

Gakovoks, a kind of admiral, or commander in 
chief of a ſquadron of ſhips at ſea, + 

Commor'GNnE [Old Law Term] a brother monk, reſi- 
ding in the ſame convent, 

Co- MON (communis, L.] ordinary, uſual, publick. 

Co“ u MON (communis, L.] that which belongs to all 
alike; own'd or allow'd by all, and not affected to this 
more than that. 

Common [with Grammarians] that gender of nouns 
that is equally applicable to both ſexes, male and female. 

COMMON [in Geometry] is apply'd to an angle line or 
the like, which belongs equally to two figures or makes a 
neceſſary part of both. 

COMMON, common paſture ground. 

Co uo [according to the Law Definition] that ſort of 
water the uſe of which is common to a particular town or 
lordſhip ; alſo as common of paſture for Geding of cattle ; 


common of fiſhing, &c. common of turbary, i. e. a liberty of 


Ugging turf. 
OMMON [in groſs] a liberty to have commons alone, 
that is without any land or tenement in another man's 
_— to himſelf 5 life, or to him and his heirs. 

OMMON Salt [in Chym, Vrit. wi = 
is expreſs'd by theſe boca lacy 2 >, | 

Co MON Bench, the court of Common Pleas, ſometimes 
ſo called from the controverſies or pleas try'd there between 
common perſons. 

Co MON Council [of London] was firſt conſtituted in the 
reign of King Fohn; who ordained that 35 of the moſt ſub- 
ſtantial citizens ſhould be choſen, and he alſo gave the ci- 
ty liberty to chuſe a new mayor and ſheriffs every year, 
which before held their places during life. 

Co MON appendant / a liberty of common appertain- 

COMMON appurtenant Y ing to or depending on ſuch 
a freehold, which common muſt be taken with beaſts com- 
—_— as horſes, oxen, & c. and not of goats, geeſe and 

ag.. | 

COMMON Diviſor [with Arithmeticians] is that number 
which divides exactly any other two numbers, and leaves 
not any remainder, 

COMMON Fine [in Law] a certain ſum of money which 
the inhabitants of a manour are obliged to pay to the lord, 
towards the charge of maintaining the court-leet. 

COMMON Hunt [of the city of London] the chief huntſ- 
man to the lord mayor and city. 

Common Intendment [in Law] the common under- 


Common: Pleat, one of the courts now held id Wig 
minſter hal, but in ancient times was moveable. It was 


1 by King Henry III. for the trial of all civil cau- 
es 2 PR 


both real and perſonal. 

COMMON par cauſe de woiſinage [i. e. by reaſon of neigh= 
bourhood, F.] a liberty that the tenants of one lord in one 
town have to a common with the tenants of another lord in 
another town, | T | 

Common Ray [in Opticks] is a right line drawn from 
the poiut of concourſe of the two optical axes, thro” the 
middle of the right line, which paſſes by the centre of the 
apple of the eye. 

Common Receptacle [with Anatomifts] a certain veſſel 
ſo called becauſe it receives the juices, chyle and l_ympha, 
promiſcuouſly, x 

Common Senſory [with Naturalifis] the common per- 
ception of all ſenſations ; or that er that receives the 
images of ſenſible things or the impreſſion made by the 
objects upon the nerves, ſo that according to theſe im- 
pulſes, it determines the will and performs other animal 
actions. VEE | 

COMMON Signs [with Aſtrologers] are Virgo, Gemini, 84. 
gittarius and Piſces, ſo called becauſe that being at the end 
of each quarter of the year, they do more or Jef artake 
of both quarters, as the ſun in Piſces not only ends the win- 
ter, bur alſo begins the ſpring. 

Co uo Time [in Muſick| is the ſame as double time. 

Co'/MMONALTyY in Law; are the middle ſort of the 
King's ſubje&s, ſuch of the commons, as being raiſed aboye 
the ordinary peaſants, arrive at having the management of 
offices, and are one degree inferior to burgeſſes. 

ComMmon-w &ALTH [of communis, L. and pelan, Sax] 
any ftate or government in general, eſpecially as it is dif- 
tinguiſhed from a monarchy. 

OMMON-WEALTHs man, a member of a common- 
wealth; alſo a ftickler for a government by a common- 
wealth; alſo one who acts for the good of the common- 
wealth. 

Co'/MMONER, a member of a college in an univerſity, 
or a ſtudent enter'd on the foundation and not a ſervitour. 

CoMMONER, a member of the houſe of commons in 
parliament, 

The CoMMONs [of England] the knights, burgeſſes, r. 
in parliament ; one of the three eſtates of the realm, called 
the Houſe of Commons. 

CoMMONI'TION, an admonition or warning, an adyer- 
tiſement, L. 

Commo'TE ? [in Wales] a part of a ſhire, hundred 

Commor'Ty & or cantred, containing 50 villages; 
alſo a great lordſhip or Signiory which may include one or 
more manours. 

CoMMORA'TION, a tarrying, abiding or dwelling in a 

lace, L. | 
g Cou MO RIENTS [commortientes, L.] perſons dying to- 
gether, at the ſame time. 

Cou uo rIox, tumult, uproar, hurly-burly ; an inte- 
ſtine motion or luctation in the e- of any thing, F. of I. 

Cou uu NA, the common of paſture, Law Term. 

COoMMUNAU'NCE 
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a title anciently given to the com- 
CoMMAU'NCE moners or tenants, and inhabi- 

tants that had the right of common or commoning in open 

fields or woods. | 


2 


ſtanding, meaning or conſtruction of any thing, without 

ſtralning it to any foreign, remote or particular ſenſe. 
COMMON Law, 1. Is uſually underſtood of ſuch laws as 

were genetally received as the laws of the realm before 
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any ſtatute was made to alter them; 2. for the laws of 
England ſimply conſider'd, without the addition of any 
other law or cuſtomary whatſoever ; 3. it is taken for the 
King's courts, as the King's-bench and Common-pleas, in 


| diftinftion to baſe courts, as Courts Baron, Country-courts, 
Courts-leet, &c. | 


COMMON Law [of England] had its original from Ed- 


ward the Confeſſor, who out of the Daniſh, Saxon and 
Mercian laws, collected one univerſal and general law about 
the year 1045. 

Common Places [among Rhetoricians] are general ad- 
vertiſements, which help thoſe that conſult them to re- 
member all the ways by which a ſubje& may be conſi- 
dered. Tho' there are many more ways bo which a 
thing may be conſidered ; yet the authors of topics have 
ſettled ſixteen common places ; which are, the Genus, the 
Difference, the Definition, the Diviſion or Diſtribution, the 
Etymology, the Conjugation, the Similitude, the Diſimili- 
tudes, the Contraries, the Oppoſites, the Compariſon, the 
Antecedents, the Adjuncts, the Conſequents, the Effect and the 
Cauſe. Theſe are ſufficient to furniſh with ample matter 
for a diſcourſe, and to make the invention of a barren un- 
derſtanding fruirful, | 


CoMMUNA'RE [O. Law] to enjoy the right of common. 

To Co Mu NE [communicare, L.] to talk or diſcourſe 
together. | 

Commu'NIaA cuftodia, a writ for that lord whoſe tenant 
dies and leaves his ſon under age, againſt a ſtranger who 


entereth the land. 


CouMuN IA placita non, &c. a writ directed to the 
treaſurer and barons of the Exchequer, forbidding them to 
hold plea between two common perſons in that court, where 
neither of them belong to it. 

Cou uu Nisus annir, ſignifies the ſame thing in regard 
to time as communibus locis does to places, taking the yea 
one with another. | | 

 Commu'NIBus locis Ta term often uſed by Writers for 
ſome medium or mean relation between ſeveral places, à8 
taking one place with another. EL 

Commu'NICABLE [communicabilis, L.] that may be 
communicated or imparted. 


CoMMuU'NICABLENESS [of communicabilis, L. eali- 


neſs to be communicated or to communicate. 

CoMMUNICABI'LITY [in Metaphyſicks] is when one 
being may partake of another. | 3 17g ORD 
 ComMmu'NICANT ſcommunicans, L.] one who receives 
the communion of the Lord's ſupper, . 


To 


0 
3 Communicate [communicatum, L. J to receive 


the ſacrament 3 alſo to impart to, to tell or ſhew, to diſ- 


cover or reveal to another. i 
 Communica'ti0N, the at of communicating, inter- 


courſe, converſe, conference ; alſo the act of imparting a 


ine to another, or making him a ſharer therein, 

5855 MUNIC ATION [in Law] a diſcourſe between ſeye- 
ral parties without coming to an agreement ; upon which 
no action can be grounded, . 5 | 

COMMUNICATION [with Rhetoricians] is when the ora- 

es with his auditory, and demands their opinion, as 
Gentlemen, ſuppoſe your ſelves in the ſame caſe, what meaſures 
would you have taken but thoſe that I took; what would you 
babe done upon the like occaſion ? 

COMMUNICATION of Idioms [with Divines] ſignifies 
the communication of the attributes of one nature in Chrift 
Geſus to that of another. 

* CoMmu'NICATIVE, ready to communicate or impart, 
ſociable; free. | ö 

CoMMUNICA'TIVENEsSs [of communicative, F. of L.] 
aptneſs to communicate. | | 

CoMMmu'N10N, fellowſhip, union; alſo the ſacrament 
of the Lord's ſupper ; alſo an uniform belief in ſeveral 
perſons, whereby they are united under one head, in one 
church. 

Commu'NITAs Regni [Old Records] i. e. the community 
of the kingdom, and ſignified the barens and tenants in capite, 
or military men, who were anciently comprehended ſolely 
under that title, L, 

Commu'niTy [communitas, L.] the having things in 
common, partnerſhip ; alſo a' body of men united 1n ci- 
vil ſociety for their mutual advantage ; as a corporation, 
the inhabitants of a town, the companies of tradeſmen, &c. 

CoMMUNiTy [in 7 aw] ſometimes ſignifies the joint 
property in effects between a husband and wife. 

Tacit COMMU'NITY, a community contraſted between 
a man and a woman by the mere mingling of their effects, 
provided they have lived together the ſpace of a year 
and a day. | 

ComMuNITy continued, is that which ſubſiſts between 


two perſons joined in marriage, and the minor children of 


that marriage, when the ſutvivor has not made any inven- 
tory of the effects in poſſeſſion . marriage. 

Commu'TABLE |commutabilis, L.] that may be ca- 
ſily altered or changed. enter 

CoMMUTA'TION, a changing of one thing for ano- 
ther, a bartering, F. of L. 

 CoMMuUTATION [in Law] a change of penalty or pu- 
niſhment, of a greater for a leſs, as death for perpetual im- 
priſonment, &#c. | | 

CoMMUTATION [in Aſtronomy] the angle of commuta- 
tion is the diſtance between the ſun's true place, ſeen 
from the earth, and the place of a planet reduced to the 
ecliptick. 

. MU'TATIVE [commutativus, L.] pertaining to com- 
mutation or exchanging. | 

COMMUTATIVE Fuftice, is that juſtice that ought to 
be obſerved and done in buying and felling, borrowing 
and lending, performing covenants, tc, 

CoMMU'TATIVELY {of commutatif, F. of L.] by way 
of exchange. | 

To Co uur E [commutare, L. commuter, F.] to ex- 
change. | 

To CommuT [Civil Law] is to buy off a puniſh- 
ment by a pecuniary conſideration. 

Coo RT | Old Statutes] a contribution anciently 
made at marriages, and when young prieſts ſaid their firſt 
maſles ; alſo ſometimes to make ſatisfaction for murders 
and felonies. | 
A Co urAcr ſcompactum, L.] an agreement or bargain, 
an agreement or contract ſti pulated between ſeveral parties. 

Cour ac [compattus, L.] denſe, having few pores, 
2 they ſmall ones; cloſe, well joined; alſo brief and 
Pithy. | 

To CoMmMeacrT [compattum, Sup, L.] to clap cloſe to- 
gether. | 


Go MPA'CTILE [compatilis, L.] that may be ſet to- 
gether. | | 
CoMPA'CTION, a compadting or joining together. 
Comrpacrion [in Phileſophy] the contracting, drawing 
together or ſtraightening the ſubſtance of a body by its ha- 
ving leſs parts; or by the more cloſe ſticking together of 
theſe parts; and it is uſually oppoſed to diffuſion. 


ComeaA'cTNEss [of compatte, F. comp. ctus, L.] cloſe- 


_ neſs together. 
 CoMeaA'cTURE, a cloſe joining together. 


SE. 


4 Cour Nn [Old Records] any fort of victuals eaten 


ay bread. [ | | , 
OMPA”NION. [compagnon, F. probably of con with, and 
pages a village, &c.] 4. d. one of 1 — — town; er m- 
tier of con and panis, L. bread, i. e. one who partakes of 


the ſame bread, comes, L.] a fellow, a mate or partner. 


A of the Garter, a knight of that noble 
er. 

Cour A' NIloxs Hir [of compagnon, F.] accompanyi 
with, the being of the ſame com any. . e 

Cour ANY [compagnie, F. 5 perſons aſſembled 
1 the ſame place or with the ſame deſign, an 

embly or meeting, a ſociety or body corporate. 

Company [in Commerce] is an aflociation of ſeveral 
merchants, c. who unite in one common intereſt, and 
contribute by their counſel, &c. to carry on ſome profita- 
ble trade. 

COMPANY [in Military Affairs] a body of ſoldiers com- 
manded by a captain. 


Independent Co Mr ANV, a company of foot or troop of 
horſe not embodied in a regiment. 


Co'MPARABLK [comparabilis, L.] that may be com- 
pared, like. | 
Co'MPARABLENESss [of comparabilis, L. and neſs] the 
being comparable to. | | | 
CO'MPARATES [with Logic ant] things compared one 
with another ; as the life of man is like a leaf. 
COMPARATIVE Lcomparativus, L.] capable of or im- 
plying compariſon. 
COMPA'RATIVE Degree [in Gram. ] the middle degree 


of compagiſon, as better is the middle degree between god 


and beſt, 
COMPARATIVE Anatomy, is that branch of it that con- 


ſiders the ſame parts of different animals with relation to 


the different ſtructure and formation which is moſt ſuited to 


the manner of 12 and the neceſſities of every creature. 


To Cour ARK [comparare, L.] to examine one thing by 
another, to liken. | 
ComeaA'RIsON [comparatio, L.] comparing; alſo pro- 
portion, reſemblance, agreeablene | 
COMPARISON of Ideas, is an act of the mind by which 
it compares its ideas one with another, as to extent, de- 
gree, time, place, and other circumſtances. 


ComPARISON [with Rhetoricians| compariſons differ 


from ſimilitudes only in this, that compar ſons are the more 
warm of the two. Note, that in compariſons it is neceſſa- 
ry that there be an exact agreement between all the parts 
of a compariſon and the ſubject that is treated of; for 
ſeveral things are taken in for no other reaſon but to reu- 
der the compariſon more lively. 

Cour ARION [in Grammar] is the varying the ſenſe 
of an adjective, with reſpect to degree, thus, bigh, higher, 


| bigheft, which are the three degrees of compariſon of this 


word, 
COMPARISON parallel, the relation of two perſons or 
things conſidered as oppoſed or ſer before each other in 
order to find out wherein they agree or differ. 
CoMPA'RTIMENT@ [with Architect] a proportiona- 
COMPA'RTMENT c ble diviſion in a building; a 
particular ſquare or ſome device mark'd out in ſome orna- 
mental part of a building. | | 
COMPARTIMENT @ | Gardening] a bed, border or knot; 
ComMPARTMENT S. a deſign compoſed of ſeveral dit- 
ferent figures diſpos'd with ſymmetry to adorn a parterre, 
plafond, &c. | 
COMPARTMENTS [in Heraldry] are partitions, as alſo 
quarterings of the eſcutcheon, according to the number 
of coats that are to be in it, or the ſeveral divifions made 
in it, when the arms of ſeyeral families are born altoge- 
ther by one, either on account of marriages or otherwiſe. 
See Party. | | 
CoMPARTIMENT [with Painters] a regular, orderly 
diſpoſition of agreeable figures about any picture, map, 


draught, Oc. alſo fine bindings of books are ſaid to be in 


compartiment. 5 

CoMPARTIMENT [in Foinery, &c.] a ſymmetrical diſ- 
poſition of figures to adorn pannels, &*c. the ſquares of a 
cms. By... 1 a 
Cor ARTIXMRNI of tiles, an arrangement of white aud 
red — 3 varniſhed for the decoration of the covering of 
a roof, 


_* ComPpaARTITION [in Archite&ure] the uſeful and grace- 
ful diſtribution of the whole ground plot of a building, in- 


to rooms of reception or entertainment, office, &c. 


Co Nu Ass, the extent of a thing round about or on 
all fides, F, Sg” | 
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made amends for. 


To Cour Ass — F.] to ſurtound, to go about; 


to gain or bring about or to paſs ; alſo to contrive or plot. 

| | apr G0 s, a I inſtrument made of 
wood or braſs, with fliding ſockets, to carry ſeveral ſhift- 
ing points, in order to draw circles with very long radii, of 

4 1 ptojections, and for drawing the furniture on 
Wall- . 

Compass Callipers [with Gunners] is an inſtrument for 
the diſparting a piece of ordinance. It reſembles two ſe- 
micircles, having a handle and a joint like a pair of com- 
_ but the points are blunt and may be opened at 

eaſure. 

a Cour Ass, or is an inſtrument of great uſe in 

Mariners Co Ass Dialling, Navigation, Surveying, 
and ſeveral other parts of the mathematicks. It conſiſts 
of a circle drawn on a round piece of paſteboard, which is 
called the Fly ; this circle is divided into four quadrants, 
which repreſent the four principal points or cardinal winds, 
Eaſt, Weft, North and South, and each of theſe quadrants or 
quarters are again ſubdivided into eight other equal parts, 
which in all make 32 points of the compaſs, called Rumbs. 
"This card or l hangs horizontally on a pin ſet up- 
right, and under it is fix d a needle or iron wire, touch d 
with a loadſtone, which keeps the Hy or point of the 
north- pole always towards the north, and by that means 
directs the ſteerſman how to keep the ſhip in her courſe. 

Meridional CompaAss, is the common compals before de- 
ſcribed. 

Dark Coup Ass, is the ſame as the other; but that the 
fly has the points mark'd with black and white, without 
any other colours, and is ſo called becauſe moſt conveni- 
ent for ſteering by candle-light. 

Hair Co Ass Es, compuſſes ſo contrived on the inſide 
as to take an extent to a hair's breadth, 

Geman COMPASSEs, thoſe whole legs are a little bent 
outwards towards the top, ſo that when ſhut the points 
only meet. 

Spring COMPA*®S Es. are dividers made of hardened 
ſteel, the head arched, which by its ſpring opens the 
compaſles, the opening being dire ed by a circular ſcrew, 
faſtened to one leg and let through the other, work'd 
with a nut. 

Triſeing Cour Ass Es, compaſſes for the triſſecting of 
angles geometrically. 

ComPpass Dial, a ſmall pocket dial ſhewing the hour 
of the day by the direction of a touch'd needle. 

Pair of COMPASSES, an inſtrument for drawing cir- 
cles, & c. | 
Draught Cop Ass RS, a pair of compaſſes with ſeveral 
moveable points uſed in mak ing fine — or maps, 
charts, Cc. alſo in Architecture, Dialling, Fortificatien, c. 

Fly of the Coup, is the round piece of paſteboard 
(call'd alſo the Card) on which the points of the compaſs 
are drawn. | 

CoMPpASSES of proportion, an inſtrument for drawing lines 
and circles into Eu . . parts at the opening, uſed in 
the reducing or enlarging of maps. 

Variation Go MASS, is a compaſs the uſe of which is to 
ſhew how much the common compaſs yaries from the exact 
points of no th and ſouth. 

CompeA'ss10N, fellow-feeling, pity, mercy, F. of L. 

CompA'SSIONATE, apt or inclined to compaſhon. 

CoMPA'SSIONATENESsS [of compaſſion, E of L.] fel- 
low-feeling, Ec. 

CoMPA'TIBLENESS Y | compatibilite, F.] agrecable- 

CoOMPATIBI'LITY neſs. 
 Comea'TIENT, [compatiens, L.] ſuffering together. 

Comea'TRIOT [compatriota, L.] a fellow-citizen, or 
one of the ſame country. e | 

CoOMPEE'R [compar, L. compere, F.] a goſſip, a godfa- 
ther, a companion, a fellow, an equal. 

To Comer'l | compellere, L.] to force or conſtrain, 

COMPE'LLABLE, that may be forced, 

COMPELLA'TION, a calling by name, a friendly ſalu- 
tation, L, | „ 

COMPENDIA'RIQUS [compendiarius, L.] brief, ſhort, 
abridged. | | 

8 ENDIO'SITY [compendioſitas, L.] compendiouſ- 
ne1s. | ' 
 Comper'Nplous [compendioſus, L.] brief, ſhort, very 
conciſe. — | 

COMPE'NDIOUSNESsS [compendioſitas, L.] a being bri 
or ſhort, | Lend Ll * od 

CoMP R'NDIUMy an abridzment, E. F 
' CoMpE'NSABLE, capable of being recompenſed or 


To Couen'NsAT n [compenſatwhn, LJ] to reconpend; 


or make amends for. 


CoMPENSA'T1ON, a making amends for a good turn, 
a recompence, L. ö 

CoMrE'NSATIVE [compenſativus, L.] pertaining to re- 
compence or amends, l | 

COMPE'NSATIVENESS [of compenſations, L.] fi 
or readineſs to make amends, Ec. * 1 

To Cour REIN DIN ATE {comperendinatum, L.] to de- 
lay, to put off from day to day, L. 

COMPERENDINA TION, a deferring, adjourning or 
putting oft from day to day. 

CoMPERE'NDINOUs | comperendings, L.] prolonged, 
deferred. 

ComeERTO/R1UM [Civil Law) a judicial inqueſt made 
by the commiſſioners or delegates to find out or relate the 
truth of a cauſe. a 

Co/MPETENCE ? [competentia, L.] a ſufficient eſtate, 

Co'/mpETENCY S flock of leaming, Ec. 

COMPETENCE [in Law] the power or capacity of a 
judge for taking cognizance of a matter. 

O'MPETENT |competens, L.] convenient, ſufficient, 
2+. for the purpoſe, duly qualified. | 
O'MPETENTNESS [of competentia, L.] ſufficientneſß, Cc. 

CoMPE'TIBLE, ſuitable, agreeable to. 

Comesn'TIBLENEss [of competit, L.] ſuitableneſs, &sc, 

CoMPETI'TION, a rivalſhip, a canvaſing or ſuing for 
an office, G. L.. 

ComyE/TitoR [competitefſy, F.] one who ſues for the 
ſame thing that another does, L. 

ComPpiLA'T1ON, a robbing or plundering ; alſo a heap- 
ing up, L. : 

Id Comel'lEe [cempilare, L. compiler, F.] to collect or 


gather from ſeveral authors; to amaſs or heap together. 


ComPpiTALI'TIA, feaſts held among the ancieuts in ho- 
nour of the Lares. 
ComeLa'ceEncy [complacentia, L.] a taking delight 
in a thing, | 
CoMeLA'CENTNESs [of complacentia, L.] a being plea- 
ſed with. 
To CompLanr'n [complaindre, F.] to make complaint, 
to bewail, to make moan. | | 
ComPLAr'NANT [complaignant, F.] one who makes or 
prefers a complaint; a plaintiff at law. 
COMPLAISA'NCE, a pleaſing behaviour or obliging 
carriage ; a courteous com — or ſubmiſſion to the judg- 
ment or wit of another, F. 
CoMPLAISA'NT, of an obliging humour, civil, courteous, 
COMPLAISA'NTNESS, the ſame as complaiſance, 
Co/MPLEMENT [complementum, L.] a filling up or 
perfecting that which wants; alſo a ſupply, an accom- 
pliſhment ; the number of which the whole amounts to. 
CoMPLEMENT lin Heraldry] ſignifies the full moon. 
CoMeLEMENT [with Aſtronomers] the diſtance of a ſtar 
from the zenith, or the arch that is comprehended between 
the place of a ſtar above the horizon and the zenith, 
COMPLEMENT of an Angle } [in Geometry] is ſo much 
 CoMeL EMENT of an Arch 5 as that angle or arch 
wants of 90 degrees to make up its quadrant. 
COMPLEMENT of the Courſe [in Navigation] is what the 
angle of the courſe wants of go degrees, or 8 points 
which are a quarter of the compa(s. 
COMPLEMENT of the Courtin [in Forti cation] is that 
part of the courtin, which being wanting is the demigorge, 


or the remainder of the courtin after the flank is taken 


away to the angle of this gorge. HER 
OMPLEMENT of the Line of defence, is the remainder 
of the line of defence, after the angle of the flank is ta- 
ken away, 
COMPLEMENTS [in a Parallelo- 
gram] are the 2 leſſer parallelo- 
grams A and B, which are made by 
drawing two right lines parallel to 
each fide of the figure thro'a given 
point in the diagonal. See the figuye. 
CoMeLEME'NTAL [of complementum, L.] of or per- 
taining to complement, | 
CoMeLEA'T „ [completus, L.] perfect, full, accom- 
CompLE'TE 5 pliſhed, alſo neat, fine, ſpruſe. 
_ ComeLle'TENEsS [of completus, L.] finiſhedneſs, per- 
fectneis, fulneſs, Sc. „ 
CourrRriox, an accompliſhing, a fulfilling, à per- 


formance. | 


Cour LR Xx [complexus, L.] compound, gathered or Join 
ed together, _ / 8 1 
The Cour LER Ccomplexum, L.] the ſum or 8 5 


# 


"TX 0 
Court nx Diſeaſes diftempers that cannot be ſeparated 


28 a pleuriſy and fever. | 

ay a Fo Ideas 2 [with Logicians ] are ideas com- 

Cour IRR Terms pounded or conſiſting of ſeveral 
ſimple or ſingle ones, which are called incomplex. 

A Comer Rx Propoſition [with Logicians] is that which 
has at leaſt one of its terms complex, or ſuch an one as 
contains ſeveral members, as cauſal propoſitions. 

ComeLEe/x10n, the colour of the face, the natural 
cConſtitution or temperature of the body, as ſanguine, 
phlegmatick or cholerick, F. of L. : 

ComeLE'x10NAL, of or pertaining to the complexion. 

ComeLs'xNgss [of co , L.] a being compound- 
ed of divers things. ; 

CoMPLE'X10 5 [with Rhetorician i] a rhetorical figure, 

ComPLIca'T10 which is the ſame as Simploce, 
which ſee, L. | 

CoMPeLE'XURE, A joining her. | 

ComeLE'xus:- [with Anatomifts] a muſcle of the head, 
which ſerves to move it backwards, called alſo Trigeminus. 

Comel1'ANc R [complaiſance,F.) a complying or yielding. 

ComeL1'ANnT[complaiſant,F.] a complying or yielding to. 

To Co'MPLIcATE [complicatum, L.] to fold or wrap 
up together, | | 

Co'MPLICATEDNESS [of complicatio, L.] a being fold- 
ed together. 7 | 

ComeLIicA'TION, a mixture, collection or maſs of 
things joined together. 

CoMPpLICATION of Diſeaſes [with Phyſicians] a colle- 
ction of ſeveral diſtempers that ſeize on the body at the 
ſame time, eſpecially if they 7 0am one upon another. 

Co'MPLICE, a partner or affociate in an ill action, an 
accomplice, F. | 

To Co'MPLIMENT [complimenter, F.] 
ments to a perſon, | | 

CoMPLIME'NTAL, given to or pertaining to compli- 
ments. 5 

CoMPLIMENTS, kind, obliging words and expreſſions 
with other civilities in behaviour, © i 

Cour TIN Es, the laſt or evening prayers, F. 

To Courro'K R [complorare, L.] to bewail, to weep 
together. 

o Cour Lor [comploter, F.] to plot. tore 
conſpire, to A. op 2 cox: Five... —_ 

A ComeLor, a plot, - conſpiracy or combination. 

To ComrLy” [prob. either of complacare, L. to - 


peaſe or complaire, F. to pleaſe greatly] to yield or fu 
mit to. | 


to uſe compli- 


Co'MPONE [in Heraldry] ſigni fies compound- 
ed, and is alſo e Se the 
eſcutcheon. | 5 


as component parti, parts that make up or 
compoſe the whole. 

To Comeo'kT [comportare, L. to carry together, com- 
porter, F.], to agree, to demean or behave one's ſelf. 

COMPO'RTMENT [comportement, F.] carriage, de- 
meanour, behaviour, &. ä 

Tv be Col ut os Mentis, in a right mind, having a ſoun 
mind, not delirious, L. 

To Compo' E [compoſitum, L.] to make or frame; to 
appeaſe or quiet; to repoſe or refreſh ; to adjuſt or ſertle ; 


to a or make up. 

To COMPO'SE [as Printers] to ſet the letters or cha- 
raters in order, according to the original copy. 

To Cours E [in Muſick] to make or ſet tunes 
airs, &c. , 4 

To CoMPO'SE 4 Difference, is to make it up, to bring 
to agreement, | | | 

To COMPOSE one's Manners, &c. is to regulate and 
make them orderly. Fa 

ComposED Baſtion [in Fortification] is when the two 


ſides of the inner polygon are very uncaual. whi 
the gorges alſo os 1 2 ual. 2 1 1 e 


CoMpo'sEDNEss [of compoſer, Fr.] quietneſs of 


mind, &c. 


Composs181'L1TY, capableneſs of ' exiſting togeth 
Compo'ss13L a 8 g together. 
a N Lof con and poſſibilis, L.] capable of 

. A ea e L.] compounded, F. 
-OMPOSITE Order in Architecture] the 5th order who! 
1 is compoſed out of the . pro? bg _ vor 


Couros i Es [in Pharnrac ] medicines compoundetl of 


2 ; NOTE « 
- veral imple ones; as electuaries, ointments, opiates, 


OS 


Comr0's1rvs,. 4, am [in Botanick Writers] fignifi 
i. e. when a flower conſiſts of — wt) 
Re * in one common calyx, as / dandeliow, 
un- , Oe. 
MPOs1'TION [in Metapbyſicks] is an uni : 
diviſible. ph 1 Iay 
 Comyos1TRr Number [with Arithmeticians] a com 
number, or a number which may be divided by ſome num- 
ber leſs than the compoſite it (elf, but greater than unity; 
as 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, &c. | | 

Compeos1'Tion of Proportion [ with Math.] is the com- 
paring the ſum of antecedent and conſequent, with 
the conſequent in two equal ratio's, as if you ſuppoſe 4, 
$::3, 6, which is ex by compoſition of proportion 
12, is to 8: : as 9 to 6. 4 

Comeos1TIiON [in Pharmacy] the art or act of mixing 
many ingredients together into a medicine ; ſo as they 
may ſupply each other's defects, aſſiſt each others vertues, 
or correct any ill qualities in them. 

CourosirioN Entitative [with Schoolmen] is between 
things of the ſame nature, e. g. two or more drops of 
water. 5 
CoMPeosSITION Eſſential [with Schoolmen] is when things 


of different kinds are joined, and thus conftiture new things 


or eſſences, different from any of the parts; and thus the 
ſay from the matter and the form of wood ariſes wood, 
whoſe eſſence is very different from either of theſe ingre- 
dients taken ſeparately. 

Comreos1T1iON [with Orators] is the * order of 
the parts of the diſcourſe adhering to each other. 

ComeosITION with Logicians] is a method of rea- 
ſoning, wherein a perſon proceeds from ſome general ſelf- 
evident truth to particular and fingular ones. 

ComeosiTION [in Painting] includes the invention 
and diſpoſition of the figures, the choice of attitudes, &c. 

ComPeos1TION {in Commerce] a contract between an in- 
ſolvent debtor and his creditors, whereby they agree to 
accept of the parr of a debt in compenſation for the 
whole, and give allowance accordingly, 

Comeos1TioN [with Math,] or the Synthetical Method, 
is the reverſe of the Analytical Method or reſolution. It 
proceeds upon principles that are in themſelves ſelf-evident, 
on Definitions, Poſtulates and Axioms, and previoufly de- 
monſtrated Series of Propoſitions ſtep by ſtep, till it gives a 
clear knowledge of the thing to be demonſtrated. 

Comeos1iTioN of Motion [in Mechanicks] is an aſſem- 
blage of ſeyeral directions of motion, reſulting from pow- 
ers acting in different, though not oppoſite, lines. 

Comeos1T10N [with Grammarians] the joining of 2 


words together, or the prefixing a particle to another word, 


to augment, diminiſh or change its ſignification. 
CoMeo'ss1BLES [compoſſibilia, L.] ſuch things as are 
compatible and capable of ſubſiſting together, Logick. 
Comeos1'Tio [in Mufick Books] compoſition, Hal. 
Co” ps [compoſtum, L.] a compound or mixture 
Co MAS of dung, earths, &c. applied by way 
of manure for the meliorating and improving of ſoils. 
Comeo'sUR Em [compoſitura, L.] any thing that is com- 


poſed or made up; alſo compoſedneſs or calmneſs of mind. 


 ComeoTaA'TlON, a carouſing or drinking together, L. 
Conor ER [in Confe#ionary] ſtewed fruit, eſpecially 
apples, pears, plumbs, &c. 


Compo'TE [in Cookery] a particular manner of ſtewing 
meat. 


Coro uN D [compoſitus, L.] that which is made up 


or compoſed of different parts. 


ComreounD [with Gram] a word made of two or 
more words. J 
To Courouxp [componere, L.] to make up of ſeveral 
ingredients. 
COMPOUND Quantities ſin Algebra] are ſuch as are 
joined together by the ſigns -|- and, and are either ex- 
reſſed by the ſame letters unequally repeated, or by more 
etters than one, as b d—b and a—b—ec are compound 
quantities. 
A Corounp Leaf [with Bot.] is one that is divided into 
ſeveral parts, each of which reſembles a ſingle leaf. 
AComeound Flower [with Bot.] is one which is com- 


pore of ſeveral little parts, each of which reſembles a 
flower, as in the ſun-flower, dandelion, c. all which 


meeting together, make up one whole one, each of which 


has its Stylus Stamina, and ſticking ſeed, all contained 


within one and the ſame Calyx. 


To Comrounp [in Commerce] to come to an agree - 


ment, eſpecially with creditors for debts. 
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Tourov' nA, chat may be 


ded. 
To Cour RRHRND [comprebendeve, L.] to contain of 
2 to 


comprehended. 

— E NSION, _ — res or underſtand- 
I a thing; alſocompriſal, compals; as | 
El of Omen nh £07108; an act of parliament, that 


takes in all parties. 


CoMPpREHE'NSION of an idea [among Lagiciani] is the 
comprehenſion of the attributes it contains in itſelf, and 
which cannot be taken away without deſtroying it, as the 
comprehenſion of the idea of a triangle includes extenſion, 
figure, 3 lines and 3 angles, Ec. | 

CoMPREHENSION [in Me»taphyſicks] is an act of the 


mind, whereby it apprehends or knows any object which 


is preſented to it on all ſides, on which it is capable of 
being apprehended or known, 
COMPREHENSION {with Rhetorici ant] a trope or figure 


whereby the name of a whole is put for a part, or that of 


a part for the whole ; or a definite number of a thing for 
an indefinite. 

CoueRRHENSI BIER [of comprebenſibilis, L.] capable 
of being comprehended. 

CoufRRHRNSsIV ER (comprebenſivus, L.] the containing 
much, large, very ſignificant, full to 

CoMPREHE'NSIV ENESsS, aptneſs to comprehend, or 


be comprehended. 


Co'MeRmss [with Surgeons] a bolſter made up of fold- 
ed linen, to be laid on a wound, or on the orifice of a 
vein. 

To ComeRe'ss [compreſſum, L. Sup.] to ſqueeze cloſe 
together, 


ComryRE'ssS1BLF, that may be compreſſed or ſqueezed | 


up into a narrow compals, as the air and moſt other fluids. 

CoOMPRESSIBIULITY' t [ compre ſſibtlite, F.] capable- 

ComeRE'SSIBLENESS & neſs to be preſſed cloſe. | 

ComPRE'SSION, a ſqueezing or preſſing together, L. 

Cour RR“SsSIVES [with Surgeons] (medicines which 
cauſe a drineſs in an affected member. 

To Cour RI NT [comprimere, L.] is to print by ſtealth 
a copy or book belonging to another, to his prejudice, 
Law Term. | 

To CourRi's K [compris of comprendre, F. of compre- 
bendere, L.] to contain, include or take in. 

CoMPROBA'TION, a mutual allowing or approving. 

Cour ROMs K [compromiſſum, L. compromis, F.] an 
arbitration, a treaty or contract, whereby 2 contending 
parties eſtabliſh one or more arbitrators to judge of and ter- 
minate their differences. 

To Cour ROMs E [compromiſſum of compromittere, L.] 
to conſent to ſuch a reference. 

To CoMPROMISSE lin a figurative ſenſe] to put to the 
hazard of being cenſured. 

CoMPROMISSO'RIAL, of or pertaining to ſuch a mutual 
agreement, 3 

Cour ſcomptus, L.] fine, neat, trim. 

Co Mf TN Ess, necatneſs, fineneſs, trimneſs. 

Co uru' Ls oN, a conſtraint or force, L. 

CoMPpU'LSIVE, of a reſtraining nature. 

CoMpu"LSiVENESS [of compulſio, L.] compelling 
quality. | | | 

CoMPU'LSORY, of a forcing conſtraining nature. 

Compu'NCTION, a pricking; a remorſe of conſcience 
for ſome oftence committed. 

Comeu'NCTIVE)y promoting godly ſorrow. 

COMPURGA'TION lin Law] a clearing or juſtifying 
another by oath, L. | 

ComepuRGA'TOR, one who juſtifies the innocence of 


another by oath, I. 


/ 


Comeu'tABLE [computabilis, L] that may be counted 
or reckoned. 

CoMPU'TANT, an accountant. 

CoMeUTA'TION, a reckoning or caſting up accounts, L. 

CoMpUTA'T1ON [in common Law] ſignifies the true 
and indifferent conſtruction of time, fo that neither party 
ſhall wrong the other, or that the determination of time 
referred to ſhall neither be taken the one way or the other ; 
but ſhall be compured according to the. . of the law. 

To Cour E [computare, L.] to reckon or caſt up. 

Coro“ r o reddendo, a writ lying againſt a bailiff or 
receiver, obliging him to give up his accounts; and alſo 
againſt executors of executors, and a guardian in ſoccage 


for waſte made during the nonage of the heir. 


underſtand, perceive or have the knowledge 
CompRrenn'NsBLE [comprebenſibilis, L. that may 


To Cox Ig. . to ken] to know, to learn a leſſon, x, 

Con [in Met Books] with 1tal, ” a 3 
Cox e in Muſick Books] means that the muſick 
muſt be performed in a very moving, tender and affect- 
ing manner, and for that reaſon not too faſt, but rather 
- Cona'rR1UM [with Anat.] that part of the brain which 
hangs in the ſmall cavity called the Anus, in the hinder part 
of the third ventricle, and is alſo called glandula pinealis 
from the reſemblance of its ſhape to the cone of a pine. 

ConaA'Tvus, an endeavour, I. 

Cona'TuUs recedendi ab axe motus [with Philoſopbers] is 
a term in Mechanicks, which implies the endeavour which 
any natural body that moves circularly, has to fly off or 
recede from the axis or center of its motion, L. 

_ ConaTvus [in a Body of Motion] is that diſpoſition or 
aptitude to go on in a right line, if not prevented by other 
cauſes ; it is the ſame as attraction or gravitation, in matter 
without motion, 
Ae EFA “C TOR Y [concalefaFforius, L. heating 
much. 

CONCAMERA'TION, a vaulting or arching, Z. 

To Conca'TENATE [concatenatum,. L.] to chain or 
link together. 

CONCATENA'TION of Cauſes [with Philoſophers] a 
term uſed to expreſs that an effect is the reſult of a long 
chain of cauſes linked to, or depending one upon another. 

CoNnCA'TENATENESS [of concatenatio, L.] the being 
chained together. 

ConcAava'TION, a making hollow, L. 

Co'Ncavr [concauus, L.] hollow on the inſide, or 
vaulted like an oven; alſo hollowneſs; i. e. the inſide of a 
hollow body, eſpecially if it be circular. 

_ Conca've [in Gunnery] the bore of a piece of ord- 
nance. 

Concave Glaſſes, are ſuch as are ground hollow, and 
are uſually of a 1pherical or round figure; though they 
may be of any other, as parabolical, G. 

A Concave [concauum, L.] a hollowneſs. 

Conca'vity [concavitas, L.] the hollowneſs of 

CoNCA'v ENESS the inſide of a round body. 

Conca'vous [comcavns, L.] hollow on the inſide. 

To Conc E'AL [concelare, L.] to keep cloſe or ſecret, 

ConcEa'LEDNEss [of concelare, L.] hiddenneſs. 

CONCEA'LERS [in Law] a term uſed by way of An- 
tipbraſis, or ſpeaking by the way of contraricty, men who 
find out concealed lands, which are ſecretly kept from 
the king or ſtate, by common perſons who can produce 
no title to them. 

CoONCEA'LMENT, the act of concealing. 

To CoNc EDE [concedere, L.] to yield, grant or allow. 

To Conc E1'T -[concipere, L.] to imagine, to fancy. 

CoNcEIT [conceptum, L.] imagination, fancy. 

CoNcEIT ED, opinionated, affected, proud, puffed up. 

Cox EITE DNESss [of concipere, L.] a being ſelf - opi- 
nionated. 

To Cox c RI VE [concipere, L. concevoir, F.] to imagine 
or apprehend, to comprehend or underſtand; to frame an 
idea; alſo to be with child, or to breed. | 

CoNCE1'VABLE [concevable, F.] that may be conceived, 
imagined, comprehended, Se. | 

CoNcE1'VABLENESS, eafineſs to be conceived. - 

CoNcE1'VING [with Logicians] is the ſimple view that 
we have of the things which preſent themſelves to the 
mind; as if we image the ſun, a tree, a globe, a ſquare, 
a thought, a being, without forming any particular judg- 
ment. This is the firſt of the four principal operations of 
the mind. 13 

To ConcE'NTRE [of con and centrum, L. concentrer, 
F.] to meet in the ſame centre. pi 

ConcE'NTRANT Medicines, are ſuch whoſe acids are 
ſo moderated by Alkali, that neither of them predominates. 

CONcENTRA'TION, a driving towards the centre, the 
retiring or withdrawing of a thing inwards; alſo a crowd- 


| 


ing W e any fluid matter into as cloſe a form as it is 


capable of; or bringing any ſeparate particles into as cloſe. 
a contact as is poſhble. 9 

CONCENTRATION [with Naturalifts] the higheſt de- 
gree of mixture, as when 2 or more particles or atoms 
the mixture touch, by receiving and thruſting one into 


the other, or by Reception and Intruſion one into the other; 


and this Dr. Grew takes to be the caſe of all fixed bodies, 
which are without tafte or ſmell, whoſe conſtitution is ſo 
firm, till that the particles are as it were unprimed from 


each other, they cannot affect either of thoſe ſenſes, - 
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VI. 
[contentricus, L. that has 6ne anf 
as concentrick circles or other 


 Concn'xTRICK | 
the fame common center; 


ne K p concept um, L.] a ſet form or term uſed in 


ick aCts. | F 
reo testi [conceptaculum, L.] any hollow thing 
chat is fitted to receive or contain another. 

ConckrrIO [with Gram. ] a figure, otherwiſe called 

1 ä 
r E PPTION [with Logicians] is an act of the mind, 
or the product of it, as M notion or principle; the 
ſimple idea or apprehenſion that a perſon has of any thing, 
without proceeding to affirm or deny any matter or point 
relating to it. | . 70 * 

Immaculate:CONCEPTION of the holy Virgin [with Ro- 
man Catholicks] a feaſt held on the 8th of December, in re- 
gard to the Virgin Mary's being conceived and born imma- 
culate. 

To Codc k RN [concernere, L. concerner, F.] to re- 
gard, have reſpe& or regard to, to intereſt one's ſelf in 
or trouble one's ſelf with. 

ConcERN, affair, buſineſs or matter of importance; 
alſo a being concerned or affected in mind. 

Codec RERNED [concerns, F.] intereſted, affected, alſo 
troubled. 

CoNcEKRNM ENT, the ſame as concern. 

Conc'tRT, agreement between perſons in action, &c. 

To Cod ck RT {concertare, L.] to contrive or debate 
together about a buſineſs; to lay a deſign in order to bring 
an affair to paſs. | 

ConCcERT 8 ſin Muſick] a conſort, a company of 

ConcerTo.Y muſicians playing or finging the ſame 

iece of muſick or ſong ar the ſame time. 

CONCERTA'NTE fin Muſick Books] ſignifies thoſe parts 
of a piece of muſick that play throughout the whole, to 
diſtinguiſh them from thoſe that play only in ſome parts, 

ConcERTA'TION, a ftriving together, L. 

ConcE'RTATIVE [concertativus, L.] contentious. 

Coxcr'rTo [in Muck Books] a conſort or a piece of 
muſick of ſeveral parts for a conſort, Ital. 

CoNc ERTO groſſo [in Mrſick Books] the grand chorus 
of the conſort, or thoſe places of the conſort where all 
the ſeveral parts * or play together, 1tal. 

CoNck'ssi, 1 have granted, L. n 

CoNc ESS [Law word] a formal word that implies a 
covenant. 1 

Cox ck'ss io with Rbe.] a figure the ſame as Synchoreſis, L. 

 Conct's510w, a granting or yielding; an allowance, 

grant or permiſſion, 

ConcE'sSSIONARY [of conceſſion, F. of L.] by way 
of grant or allowance. | 

Co'NcHA [x59473, Ex.] a ſhell-fiſh, with 2 ſhells, as a 
ſcallop, an oyſter, Sc. L. 

Co'NCcHA (with Anat.] the winding of the cavity or 
hollow of the minor part of the ear, L. 

ConcHi'TEs [of xoy;%n, Gr. a ſhell-fiſn] a ſtone re- 
ſembling ſhell-fſh. 

ConCHoOtp [of »2yyyn, Gr, a ſhell-fiſn] is the name of 
a curve line invented by Nichomedes : It is a carye which al- 
ways approaches nearer to a ftrait line, to which it inclines ; 
but never meets it, It is deſcribed thus, 


mM AM 


Draw the right line Q Q. and an- 
other perpendicular to it in E; draw 
the right lines GM, G M, * 
2% and make Q M=Q N==A 
EE, the curves wherein the points 
M M are, is the firſt conchoid, and 
thoſe where the points N N are found, 
the ſecond. conchoid. 


Q 
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Concr'Liaky, of or pertaining to a council. 
To ConcrtiaTE [conciliatum, L.] to get, to pro- 
cure, to gain or win. 


ConciLlia'Tio, a figure in Rhetorick, the ſame as 


Synaceofts, L. | | 

Conc!'li1aToRY [conciliatorius, L.] of reconciliation. 

__ © Concilia'ToRs, a title which Romi eccleſiaſtical 

writers affect, who have put the faireſt varniſh on the 
doctrines of that church. | £ 70 

ConciNNATEN wood [concinnitas, L.] decency, fit- 
ConcinxitY © neſs, &c. | | 

Conci'NNovus [concinmus; L. fir, 

ONCINNOUs Intervall [in Muſick] are ſuch as are fit 

we Hexr to and in combination with concords. 

-ONCIO'NAL [conctonalis, L.] pertaining to à ſermon, 

_ oration or aſſembly,  __ . 8 Wb iI 


y . * 


words in common, but 


ment in ſome beneficia 
Coco R DIT [concorditas, L.] concord. 


agreeable, On, «0 | Ee N Lau. 


1 


Sone [eheifui, f.) beg, bit 


Coxct's ®NExss [of concis, F. tonciſus, L.] 


| briefnes:.. 
_ Conc1's10N, 8 a word uſed by way of 
11. > : 


contempt, for Circumciſton, PHil. iii. 2, 
STA, TION, a provoking, flirting up or prickitly 
artl, L. 


Co'NcLAv R, a dloſet or inner room, that ſhuts up uil- 


der lock and key, L. 


CONCLAVE [in Rome] a room in the Vatican, whefe 
the Roman cardinals meet to chooſe a pope; allo the aſſem- 
"y of the cardinals for the election of a pope, or the de- 
cifioti of any important affait in the church: | 

ConcLa'visT [conclavifte, F.] one who attends a car- 
dinal during his abode in the contlave.  , &f 430 

To Code ru p R [concludere, L.] to finiſh, make an end 
of or cloſe; alſo to infer, collect by reaſon, or draw a 
conſequence ; to reſolve upon or determine. 

ContLvu's1oN, the end, cloſe or iſſue of a thing, 4 
conſequence or inference, L. | 

ConcLvs10N [in Law] is wlien a man by his own act 
upon record has concluded or charged himſelf with a duty 
or other thing : It is alſo uſed to ſignify the end or latter 
part of any declaration, bar, replication, &*c. 

' ConcLUus10N [with Logicians] the laſt of the 3 propo- 
ſitions of a ſyllogiſm. 

CoNCLUS1ON [in Oratory] conſiſts of 2 
capitulation or Enumeration and the Paſſions. 

ConcLv's1v = [of concluſtons, L.] ſerving to conclude, 
as an argument is ſaid to be concluſive when the conſe- 
quences are rightly and truly drawn. 

ConcLu'sIVENREss [of concluſions, L.] the true draw- 
ing of conſequences, | 

CONCOAGULA'T10N [according to Mr. Boyle] ſignifies 
the cryſtallizing of ſalts of different kinds rogether, where 
they ſhoot into one maſs of various figures, ſuitable to their 
reſpective kinds. 

ONCO'CTION, a boiling, together, L. 

CoNcocriox [in Medicine] 1s uſually taken for tlie 
ſame as digeſtion, though digeſtion. is generally confined 
to what paſles in the ſtomach ; but concoct ion is taken 
to ſignify what alterations are made in the blood - veſſels, 
which may be called the ſecond concoction, and that in tlie 
nerves, fibres and minuteſt veſſels, the third and laft concoction. 

Conco'MITANCE # [concomitance of concomitari, L.] 

Conco'MITANcy SY an accompanying together with. 

Cox co Mr ANT [concomitajrs, L.] accompanying with, 
alſo a companion. 4 

Conco'MITANTLY, in courſe along with another. 

Co'Ncorp [concordia, L.] agreement, union, good un- 

Co'NcoRp [in Law] an ement between parties, 
who intend the levying of a fine of lands one to another, 
in what manner the land ſhall paſs. Alſo an agreement 
made upon any treſpaſs committed between ſeveral parties. 

CoNncoRD [in Gram.] that part of Syntax or conſtructi- 
on, whereby the words of a ſentence agree among them- 
ſelves, whereby verbs are put in the ſame number and per- 
ſon with nouns, r. 


Concokps [in Muſick] are certain intervals between 


parts, the Re- 


| ſounds, which delight the ear when heard at the ſame time. 


Simple CoNcoRDs, are thoſe whoſe extremes are at 
a diſtance, leſs than the ſum of any other 2 concords. 

Perfect CoNcoRDs, are the 5th and the Sth, with all 
their octaves. | 


Compound Coxcokps, are equal to any 2 or more 
concords. 1 


Imperfe# Cox cok ps, are the 3d and 8th, with all 


To Cox co RD [concordare, L.] to agree togethet. 
Cox co RDANCEH {concordantia, L.] a general alphabe- 


tical index of all the words in the bible. 


ConcoRDANCE 


tc SA aa} Mow 8 [concordantia, L.] agreement. 


- * Conco'tDanT [concordans, L. agreeing together. 


Conco'RDanrT Ferſes, ſuch as have in them ſeveral 


r by the addition of other words 
have a quite different meaning: as, | 


iciary matter ; as relating to a 
tion, permtuation or other eccleſiaſtical cauſe. 


Cocoa [in the Canon Laty] 2 


C Canis C Servdt 


IS Venatur | | 
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to cone [concoryoratum, 1.1 to incor- 


to imbod y; to mix or r in one 


Eonconrdha'rion, a mixing or tempering into one 

body ; an incorporation. 
courss [concmrſur, L. concours, F.] a running 
r or 3 of people to a place; a multi- 
e of people aſſembling together on ſome particular oc- 


Concinma'tio, a burning together, L. 


CoxcRR/T EK [concretum, of concreſcere, L. to g | to- 
— in 


gether] a thing grown together, or made up of 
ients. | 

i [with Philoſophers, &c.] a body made up 

of different principles, and is therefore much the ſame as mixt. 

ConcRETE [with Logicians] is any quality conſidered 
with its ſubjects; thus when we ſay ſnoep is white, we ſpeak 
of whiteneſs in the concrete; and in this reſpect it is con- 
tradiftinguiſhed from the abſtract, when the quality is con- 
ſidered ſeparately, as whitereſs, which may be in other 
things as well as ſnow. 

ConNcRETE Numbers [with Arithmeticians] are num- 
bers which expreſs or denote ſome particular ſubect; as 
2 men, 4 horſes, 6 pounds, Cc. whereas if nothing were 
joined with the number, it is taken abſtractedly or univer- 
ſally; thus 6 ſignifies an aggregate or ſum of 6 units, 
whether pounds, horſes, men, or any thing elſe. 

Natural ConcRkETE [with Phileſiphers] as antimony is 
a natural concrete, which has been compounded in the 
bowels of the earth. | 

Factitious ConcRETE [with Philoſophers] a concrete 
compounded by art, as ſoap is a factitious Concrete, or a 
body mixed together by art, | 

8 ENESSs [of concreſcere, L.] being grown to- 
gether, &c. 5 | 

Co N cRRH/ TED [concretus, L.] congealed or clotted. 

ConcRE/TION [compounded of con and creſco] a 
growing or gathering together; the compoſition or union 
of ſeveral particles together into a viſible maſs, whereby it 
becomes of ſome particular figure or property. 

CoONCRETION [with Philoſophers] the uniting together 
of ſeveral ſmall particles of a natural body into ſenſible 
maſſes or concretes. 

CoNCRETION [in Pharmacy] a thickening of any 
boiled liquor or juice into a more ſolid maſs. 

ConcuUBA'RIA [Old Law]. a fold or pen where cattle 
lie together. | | 

Cox cus iN AGE [concubinatus, L.] the keeping a con- 
cubine or miſs, fornication ; alſo a marrying of a woman of 
inferior condition, and to whom the husband does not con- 
vey. his rank or quality. 

ConcuBiNAGE lin- N] an exception againſt a wo- 
man, who ſues for her dower, whereby it is alledged a- 
gainſt her, that ſhe is not a wife legally married to the 
party, in whoſe land ſhe ſeeks to be endowed ; but his 
concubine. 

Co'NcUBINE [concubina, L.] a woman who lies and 
lives with a man, as if ſhe was his lawful wife; an harlot 


or ſtrumpet. | 


CoNCUBINE, ſometimes 1s uſed for a real legitimate and 
only wife, and diſtinguiſhed by no other circumſtance but 
a diſparity of birth and condition'to her husband. 

CoNcULCA'TION, a ſtamping upon, a treading or 
trampling under. foot, | 

Concu'MBENCE [of concumbere, L.] a lying together. 

Concu'pISCENCE [concupiſcentia, L.] an over-eager 
or earneſt defire of ' enjoying any. thing, a coveting, 


_ eſpecially an inordinate deſire of the fleſh, the venereal 


deſire. 

Concuel'scIBLE [concupiſcibilis, L.] that which deſires 
earneſtly or naturally; alſo that which is deſirable. 

CoNcurscis LE, appetite or faculty is the ſenſual or 
unreaſonable part of the foul, which only ſeeks. after the 
pleaſures of ſenſe; or that affection of the mind which 
excites to covet or deſire any thing. | 

Concuel' 
be deſired earneſtly, &c. 

To CoNncu'k |concurrere, L. i. e. to run together or with] 
to conſpire, to help, to agree with one in ſomething, to 
give one's conſent, | 2 


 Concv'kRENCE,. meeting, approbation , agreement 
in JE and opinions. f . 
ONCU'RRENT Leoncurrent, L.] jointly conſenting or 


agreeng:T@&. . bo WR oy 
Concu'RRENT Figures 2 [with Geometr(cians]. are ſuch 
CONGRUENT | Figures 


£38 


ock of an earthquake, L. 


SCIBLENESS, fitneſs'ar readinels to deſire or 


S being laid one upon 
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Socher, will exaſtly meet and cover one 


is a received axiom, that thoſe figures which 
cover one another are equal. | 
CONCUSSION, A 


Concu'ss10N, a publick extortion, when any officer oi 

iſtrate- pillages the people by threats, or —.— of 
authority, 

en [of concuſſio, L.] of or pertaining 


to ſhaking together. 
To Conp 4 [in Sea Language] is to conduct or guide a 


 ToConn$S ſhip inthe right courſe ; for the con 
ſtands aloft with me commas. before him, and gives = 
word of direction to the man at the helm how to ſteer, 
To Conps'MN [condemnare, L.] to ſentence one to 
death ; to blame, to diſapprove or diſlike. 
ConDE/MNABLE [condamnable, F.] that may be con- 
demned or deſerving condemnation. 

CoN oB MNABLEN ESS, worthineſs to be condem- 
ConDEMNA'TION [condammation, L.] the pronounci 
ſentence or giving judgment againſt a perſon, whereby he 

is ſubjected to ſome penalty, L. | 
CONDE'MNATORY, pertaining to condemnation. 
ConDENSA'NTIA [with Phyſicians] medicines that arg 
of a condenſing or thickening quality, I. | 
To ConDE NSAT of [condenſatum, L.] to make or grow 
To CoN DE NS E thick. | 
To Cox RN SAT E [with Philoſophers] is to bring the 
parts of a natural body into leſs compaſs ; the term oppoſite - 
to condenſate, is to rareſy. ; | 
CoNDENSA'TION, a thickening, &c. L. 
CONDENSATION [with Philoſophers] is when a natural 
body takes up leſs ſpace, ot is confined within leſs dimen- 
fiens than it had before. ym 2 
Cop ENSATION [in Chymiftry] a ſto e and col- 
lection of vapours made by the <a of an — where- 
by it is returned in the form of a liquid, or as it is raiſed 
in the head or receiver, there to harden into a permanent 
and ſolid ſubſtance, as in ſublimations of all kinds. 
Cox! Ns ER, a pneumatick engine, whereby an 
unuſual quantity of air may be crowded into a given ſpace. 
CONDE'/NSENESS 0 [of conclenſitas, L.] thickednefy 
ConDE'NSITY cloſeneſs, hardneſs. 
Co'NDERs [of a Ship] thoſe who cond or give direction 
to the ſteerſman for guiding or governing of a ſhip. 
ConDeRs [in Fiery] thoſe who ſtand upon high places 
near the ſea-coaſts, with boughs, &c. in their hands to 
make ſigns to the men in the fiſhing-boats, which wa 
the ſhoal of herrings paſſes, which they diſcover by a kink 
of blue colour the fiſh makes in the water. | | 
To CoxnDpxtscE'ND [of con and deſcendere, L. conde- 
ſcendre, F.] to comply, ſubmit or yield to; to vouchſafe. 
CoNDoEscENDENCY @ [condeſcendance, F.] the act of 
. ConDESCE'NSION condeſcending or complying ; 
complaiſance or compliance, 
ConD1'GN [condignus, L.] worthy, according to merit. 
CoNDI'GNESS [of condignus, L.] the being according 
to merit. | | 
Conv1gzxity, ſtrict, real or exaſted merit. | 
Con DIL1GE'NZA [in Muſick Books] with diligence, 
care and exactneſs, Ital. | | 
Co'/NDIMENT [condimentum, L.] ſauce, ſeaſoning. 
Conbisci'rLE [condiſcipulus, L.] a ſchool-fellow, a 
fellow-ſtudent. ; * SRP 
ConDIisCRE'TIONE [Mrſick Books] with judgment and 
diſcretion, Ital. | | 
ConvpiTa'NEoOUs [conditanens, L.] that may be or # 
ſeaſoned, pickled or preſerved. ; 
8 5 © [conditus, L.] ſeaſoned, pickled. 
ConDi'TEMENT, a compoſition of conſerves, powders 
and ſpices, made up in the form of an eleQuary, with 4 
proper quantity of ſyrup. 1 
NDI/TTION, the nature, ſtate or circumſtances of a 
perſon or thing; alſo quality or degree, alſo an article, 
clauſe or proviſo of a covenant, treaty, &c. F. of L. 
CoNnDlitION [in a Legal Senſe] a bridle or reſtraint an- 
nexed to a thing, ſo that by the non. performance of it, the 
party ſhall receive Ta e and loſs; but by the perform 
ance, benefit and advantage. 


To CoNDiTION with one [conditionner, Fi] to make 3 


| Convit1on [in Deed] is that which is knit and an. 
nexed by expreſs words to the featimens, deed or grant 
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is 


imphed, 


* , bail, ſteward, &. though no condi- 


s one covertly. 


on of it. 1 8 1 
Cop rtonAL [conditionalis, L ) implying conditions 


or terms. : 
ConDiTIONAL Propoſitions [with Lagiciani] are pro- 
ſitions that conſiſt of two joined together by the par- 
ticle if, of which the fi poſition, that includes the 
condition, is called the antecedent, the other the conſequent. 
Thus if the Body of a Man be material, it is mortal, which 
is a continual propoſition, in which the clauſe, if the Body 
of a Man be material, is the antecedent, and the other is 
mortal, is the conſequent. | 
ConDI'TIONALNESS Peer — L.] the being 
ConDITIONA'LiTY S conditional. 
Convp1'TIONED [conditionne, F.] endued with certain 
humours or qualities. 
Con delce maniere [in Muſick Books] after a ſweet and 
reeable manner, Ital. | 7 
To ConDo'Lk [condoleye, L.] to expreſs one's ſorrow 
to another for ſome loſs or misfortune of his. | 
ConpDo'LEANCE [condolence, F.] a ſympathy in grief, 
a fellow-feeling of another perſon's ſorrow. | 
ConDo'LEMENT [of condolere, L.] an expreſſion of 
feeling a ſympathy at the affliftion of others. 
CoN DON A'TION, a pardoning or forgiving, TL. 
CONDRILEE & [Botany] wild fuccory, dandelion. 
ConDORMA'NTES [of con together and dormire, L. to 
ſleep] a religious ſect in Germany, ſo called of their lying 
all rogether, men and women, young and old. 
Co'NDoR { [in Peru in America] a ſtrange and mon- 
Co'nTuUR 5 ſtrous bird, ſome of which are ſaid to 
be 5 or 6 ells long, from one end of the wing to the other, 
they have very hard and ſharp beaks, that will pierce a 
hide, and 2 of them will kill and devour a bull : their 
feathers are black and white like a magpye, having a creſt 
on the head in the ſhape of a razor. It is a very furious 
bird, and ſeveral Spaniards have been killed by them, and 
the ancient natives are ſaid to have worſhipped this bird as 
one of their deities ; when theſe birds y, they make a 
terrible noiſe. 


To Conpu'cs [conducere, L.] to avail, to help, to 
contribute to. | | 

Con bu” 1 [conducibilis, L.] that conduces, pro- 

Conpu'cive fitable, advantageous, 

Co'xpucr [conduftus, L.] management, the command 
of an army; alſo forecaſt or diſcretion, alſo deportment or 
behaviour, | 

To Conpucr [conduftum, L.] to guide, lead, bring 
along or carry. hs Oe. 

Safe ConDuUcT, a guard of ſoldiers who defend the 
common people from the violence of an enemy, | 

Conpu'cToR, a leader, guide, Oc. I. 


ConvucTtoR [in Surgery] an hollow inſtrument to 


to extract the ftone. h 
Gon DU'CTRESS, a ſhe-guide, L. 
ONDUCTI'TIOUs (conductitius, L.] that may be hired 
led or gathered together. ; 4 : 


CONDUIT |[conduite, F.] a pipe for the conveyance of 
water; a water-courſe, | 
CONDUPLICA'T1ON, a doubling, a folding together, L. 
Co'NDYLL [xoyTuaci, Gr.] the joints or knuckles of the 
fingers; alſo that ſmall knob of bones called productions. 
| CONDY'LOMA [xopSUawpus, Gr.] the knitting or join- 
ing of the joints of an animal body, L. 5 
Cox pYTOMA [with Phyſicians] a hard ſwelling in the 
fundament, proceeding from black humours ſettling there, 
which ſometimes eauſe an inflammation. 
Conpy'LUs [x, Gr.] a joint, a little round 
eminence, or protuberance at the extremity of a bone. 


thruſt into the bladder, to direct another inſtrument into it, 


when © cm; robes to amb Au: Conn [with Ow.) a cone is ſaid fo to be, with te- 


- Which fall from any point, 


Cons [conus, L. of , Gr.] a geometrical 


ſolid figure, conſiſting of ſtraight lines that ariſe 
from a circular baſe, and growing narrower by de- 
grees, end in a point at the top, directly over the 
center of the baſe. The manner of ucing this 


re may be imagined by the turning the plane of a right f 


lined triangle, round the perpendicular leg or Axis, ſo that 


if the leg de equal to the baſe the ſolid produced wi F 
. nee produced will be cu, poſitive. - | | * 8 
= ; it it deles, ir will be an erge- angles Com; ẽ A Ni ®NT, an intimate, truſty, boſom friend, uſe 
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a right Cone | 
and if greater, an obtſe-angled Cone; as in the figure, 
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TD 
to the poſition of its Axis, i. e. when it is not 
cular to the horizon, it is called an oblique cone. 


A 8calenous Conn, is when one fide. 
of it is longer than the other, as in the 


Cons of Ray! [in Op- 
ticks) are ys: _ 


as ſuppoſe A in any ob- 
ject on the ſurface of any 
glaſs, as B, C, D, hav- 8 
ing the vertex in A, and 45 

the glaſs for its baſe, ſuch is the cone B, C, D, A. | 

Con x [with Botanifts] —_— not only ſuch dry, ſquam- 
mous fruits as are properly of a conick figure, as the fir 
and pine-fruits ; but alſo any fruit compoſed of ſeveral 
parts of a lignous ſubſtance, adhering together, and ſepa- 
rating when ripe, as the cypreſs. 

Cons ne, Sax. a [an account or reckoning when 

Colnr § Colne, Sax. Y a young woman, at the age of 
14 or 15, is in law accounted to be of a competent age to 
keep Cone and key of the houſe, i e. to take upon her the 
management of houſhold affairs. | 

To Conra'sBULATE [confabulatum, L.] to tell tories, 
to talk together. 

ConFaABULA'TION, a familiar talking or diſcourſing 
togerher, L. LT 

ConraA'BULATORY [of confabulare, L.] pertaining to 
talking together. 

CoNFALON, a confraternity of ſeculars in the church of 
Rome, called penitents. 

Conre'cTion [in Pharmacy] a kind of compound 
remedy of the conſiſtence of an eleCtuary, . 

CONFARREA'TION, a ceremony among the ancient 
Romans, uſed in the marriage of a perſon, whoſe children 
were deſtined to the honours of the prieſthood. 

CoNFECTION, ſee Confects. | 

ConFs'cTIONER [Confiturier, F.] a maker or ſeller of 
ſweet-meats. 

Co'NFECTS |, cs prot F.] fruits, flowers, roots, &c, 
boiled and prepared with ſugar, ©. | 

CoNFE'DEKACY [ confaederatio, L.] an alliance 

CONFEDERA'TION between princes and ſtates, for 
their mutual defence againſt a common enemy, 

Cox r R“ DERRACY [in Law] the uniting of perſons to 
do any unlawful act. 

To ConrEt'DERATE Ceonſœderatum, L. confederer, F.] 
to unite in a coniederacy, to combine, to plot together. 

Co'NFEDERATES [confaederati, L.] allies, princes or 
ſtates entered into an alliance for their common ſatety. 

To Conrt'k [conferre, L.] to give or beſtow ; alſo to 
compare ; alſo to diſcourſe or talk together. 

Co'/NFERENCE, a diſcourſe held between ſeveral per- 
ſons about a particular affair, a parley- ; 

ConrFx'Rv A, the herb ſpurge of the river, L. 

To Conre'ss [confeſum, L.] to acknowledge or own; 
alſo to declare one's fins in order to abſolution. 

Conrr'ss10N, acknowledgement, declaration, E of L. 

Auricular CON F ESS LON, a confeſſion of fins to a prieſt. 

Cox r Ess oN [with Rbetoricians] is a figure by which 
the perſon acknowledges his fault, to engage him, whom 
he addreſſes to pardon him. | . 

Cor Ess oN of Offence [in Common Law] an ancient 
practice of a felon's making a confeſſion before a coroner in 
a church or other privileged place ; upon. which the offen- 
der was by the law obliged to abjure the realm. 

Conrt'ss10Naky (confeſſional, Fr.] the. confeſſion- 
chair or ſeat, in which a prieſt fits to hear confeſſions. 

A Father Cox rRSssOR, a popiſh prieſt, who has the 
power to hear confeſſions of penitents, and to give them 
abſolution. CET ; 

ConressoRs, thoſe chriſtians who have adhered to 
the faith, notwithſtanding cruel perſecutions and ſufferings 


on that account. 


CoNrIciEN T [conficiens, LJ] which finiſheth, pro- | 


cureth, or worketh with. 
To Coxe1'ps [confidere, L.] to truſt in, or rely upon. 
Co'nFipancs [confidentia, L.] bolducfs, aſſurance, pre- 
tion. ET 


. Co'nripanT [confidens, L.] bold, daring, preſumptu- 
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Co'nribtknTNESs [confidentia, L] confidence. | 

 ConFIGURATION, a forming, faſhioning, or making 
of a like figure; alſo the exterior ſurface that bounds, bo- 
dies, and gives them their particular figure. 

CONFIGURA'TION [with Aftrologers] the conjunction or 
mutual aſpe*t of planets. | | "> 

To Conri'ns [confiner, F. of con and finire, L. to limit] 
to tie to a certain place, to impriſon, to reſtrain ; alſo to 

border upon, to abut upon. 

Conti /NEMENT, reſtraint, impriſonment, ſlavery. 

Co NIN RS [confinia, L.] the limits or borders of a field, 
county, or country ; frontiers, 

Corn, [confinitas, L.] nearneſs of place. 

To Cox 1'R M [confirmare, L. confirmer, F.] to ſtrengthen, 
or eſtabliſh ; alſo to aſcertain or make good ; alſo to back 
with uew proofs or reaſons ; alſo to adminiſter the church- 
rite of confirmation. 

ConrikRMA'T1ON, the act of confirming, ſtrengthening, 
making good, &. L. f 

CONFIRMATION [with Eccleſiaſticks] a holy rite or ce- 
remony by which baptized pertons are confirm'd in the ſtate 
of grace, by the laying on of hands, 

CONFIRMATION [with Rhetoricians) is the third part 
of an'oration, wherein the orator undertakes to prove by 
reaſons, authorities, laws, Cc. the truth of the propoſition 
advanced in his oration. 

ConFIRMATION [in Law] a conveyance of an eſtate 
or right, by which a voidable is made ſure or unavoidable, 
or whereby a particular eſtate may be encreaſed. 

ConFI/RMATOKY, ratifying or confirming. 

To Cox FIS ATR [confiſcatum, L.] to ſcize upon, or 
take away goods, as forfeited to the king's exchequer, or 
to the publick treaſury, 

Conri'scATE [confiſcatus, L. becauſe among the Ro- 
mans the emperor's treaſure was kept in baskets, call'd Fiſci] 
forfeited to the publick treaſury. 

 ConF1sca'T1ON a forfeiting of, or a legal adjudica- 
tion, or taking the forfeitures of goods, &c. to the fiſc or 
treaſury, or the king's uſe, L. 

CoONFLA'GRANT (con grant, L,] burning or being in 
a blaze together, Milton, 

CoNFLAGRA'TION, a general burning or confuming 
of houſes by fire, F. of L. 

ConFLAT1'LE [conflatilis, L.] caſt or molten. 

ConFLa'T1oN, a caſting or melting of metal, Z. 

ConFLE/XURE [conflexura, L.] a bending together. 

To Cox Lic {conflifare,L.] to encounter or fight with, 
to ſtruggle with, 

A Co'NFLlicT [conflifus, L.] a skirmiſh or combat; a 
diſpute, a bickering, 

ONFLI'CTING, ftruggling, engaging, fighting with, 
Milton, | 5 

Co'NFLUENCE Cconftuentia, L.] a concourſe or reſort of 
people; alſo the meeting of two rivers, or the place where 
they meet and mingle their waters, | 

Co'NFLUENT @ confiuens, = flowing or running to- 

Co'NFLUOUS c confluus, L. gether, as waters. 

CoxnrLUENT Small Pox, i. e. one wherein the puſtules 
run into one another, | 

Co Nr Tux [confluxio, L. Ja flowing or running together, 
as of humours, alſo the place where 2 rivers jo in together, 
and mix their waters. 

5 bd 
8 : fig * : _ 8 an aptneſs to flow together. 
To CoN FORM [conformare, L. conformer, F.] to make 
like to, to frame, faſhion, or ſuit to, to comply with. 

Co N FORM [conformis, L.] agreeable, conformable to. 

CONFO'RMABLE, agreeable, ſuitable, of the like na- 
ture, form or faſhion. 

CONFO'RMABLENESS | [of conformite, F. conformitas, 

CoNFO'RMNESS L.] agreeableneſs in form. 

Con FORMA'TIO Membrorum [wit] Rhetoricians| is when 
things, to which nature has deny'd ſpeech, are brought in 
ſpeaking, L, | Fe IE | 

ConFORMA'TION, the ſhaping, faſhioning, or order- 

ing of a thing, alſo the particular texture and conſiſtence of 

the parts of a body, a9 their diſpoſition ro make à whole. 

Co roRMATION [in the Art of Phyfick] an eſſential 
| N of health or ſickneG. 1 a 

ONFORMATION [with Anatomifts] denotes the figure 


and diſpoſition of the parts of the body of a man : hence - 


male formation, a fault in the firſt rudiments, whereby a 
© perſon comes into the world crooked, or with ſome of the 
viſcera, &c. not duly proportion'd ; or when perſons labour 
under incurable Aſftbma s, from too ſmall a capacity of the 
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Conro'rmisT; one who conforms, eſpecially to the dif: 
cipline of the eſtabliſn d church of England. Fx 

Conro'kmiTtyY [in the Schools] is the | res 
lation or agreement between one thing and another, as be- 
tween the meaſure of the thing, and the thing meaſured, &. 

| ConrFokTAT1'v aA (i. e. ffrengthening things] medicines 
that comfort and ftrengthen the heart, L. 
| To Coxrou ND [confundere, L. confondre, F.] to mingle 
jumble, or huddle together ; alſo to confute, puzzle, or per. 
plex; alſo to abaſh or put out of countenance ; alſo to dic. 
may, or make afraid, | | 

Conrou N DED [confordu, F.] put into confuſion, Gr. 

CoNFOU'NDEDNEsSs, confuſednefs, the being in con- 
fuſion. | 

Conrou'NDEDLyY, horribly, after a terrible manner. 

ConFRAT'sY [q. confratria, L.] a fratemity, brother: 
hood, or ſociety united together, eſpecially upon a religi- 
ous account. 

Cox ERE/TR ES [Old Statutes] brothers in a religious 
houſe; fellows of one ſociety, F. | 

CONFRICA'TRICES # luſtful women, who titulate one 

CONFRICTRICES another in the Clitoris, in imi. 
tation of venereal intercourſes with men. 

To ConFRo'NT |confronter, F. of con and frons, L.] to 
bring face to face, to oppoſe, to compare face to face. 

CONFRONTA'TION, the action of ſetting two le 
in oppoſition to each other, to diſcoyer the truth of ſome 
fact which they relate differently. 

ConFv's x febres [with Phyſicians] ſuch fevers as come 
together alternately in the ſame perſons, but keep not their 

riods and alterations fo exactly as to be eafily.diſtinguiſh'd 
rom one another, 

To Conru'ss [conſuſum, Sup. of confundere, L.] to 
mingle, perplex, or pur. out of order. 

CoNnFU'SEDNEss [confuſion, F. of L.] a being in con- 
fuſion. | 

CoNnFU'SION, a jumbling together; diſorder, hurly- 
burly, or diſturbance ; alſo a being abaſhed or out of coun- 
tenance, I. 

Corus io [in a Metaphyſical ſenſe] is oppoſed to or- 
der, in a perturbation of which confuſion conſiſts, ex. gr. 
when things prior in nature do not precede, or poſterior 
do not follow. ' 

CoNFUSION [with Chymifts] a mixture of liquors or 
fluid things. 

CONFUSION [with Logicians] is oppoſed to diſtinctneſs 
or perſpicutty. 

CONFUS1ON [in a Phyſical ſenſe] is a ſort of union or 
mixture by mere contiguity, as that berween fluids of a 
contrary nature, as oil, vinegar, &c. Y 

CoNFUTA'TIOo [with R betor.] a part of a narration, 
wherein the orator ſeconds his own arguments, and 
ſtrengrhens his cauſe by refelling and deſtroying the op- 
potire arguments of his antagoniſt. | 

To Conru'TE [confutare, L.] to convince in reaſon- 
ing, to diſproye, to anſwer objections, to overthrow or 
baffle, | 

Cons [in Phyſicians Bills is ſet for congius, L.] a gallon. 

CoNGR, licence, permiſſion, leave, F. 

Co! NE [with Architecti] a moulding either in form of 
a quarter round or of a cavetto, which ſerves to ſeparate 
two members from one another. 

CoN GE“ daccorder, leave to accord or agree, E. 

Conc E deſlire [Common Law| is the royal permiſſion 
to a dean or chapter in a time of vacation to chooſe a bi- 
ſhop, &c, OY 

ConGxs [with Architect] the rings or ferrels anciently 
uſed about the ends of wooden pillars to keep them from 
ſplitting, and afterwards imitated in ſtone-work. 

ConGEA'BLE [of congé, F.] done with leave. ; 

To Cong EA“L [congelare, L.] to freeze or be frozen, 
to thicken or grow thick, as ice does. 

To Cox REAL [with Chymiſts] is to let ſome matter 
that is melted fix or grow into a conſiſtence, as when me- 
tal is ſuffered to cool after it has been melted in a cru- 
cible, &c. ; 

Cong RA“LA BLE, that may be congealed. 

CoN 3 R, a low bow or reverence. EL 

ConGELA'TION, a congealing or freezing ; a thicken- 
ing or ſettling, L. | 2 

CoN GE NERO s [congener, L.] of the ſame kind or 
ſort | . 805 v | 

| ConNGENEROUs Muſcles [with Anatomifts) ſuch as ſerve 
together to produce the ſame motion 
Cong E/NEROUSNESS [of congener, L.] the being of 
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Cone 'N KAT NO [congeneratas, L.] begotten together. 
| Coils [of cen and gemialis, L.] that is of the 


ſtock or kind. | : - 
agree pn 5 the likeneſs of one kind to 


NGE/NIALNESS or with another. 
tte RB NITURER [congenitura, L.] the birth of things 
time. | . 

1 3 a perſon of low ſtature, a dwarf. 

Coꝰ NG RR [conger or congrus, L.] a great kind of eel. 

Cone nR 2 [of congrus, L.] a ſociety of bookſellers to 

CoN GRE 8 the number of 10 or more, who unite in- 
to a ſort of company, or contribute a joint ſtock for the 
aid to devour the ſmall fry, ſo this united body over-pow- 
ers young and ſingle traders, who have reither ſo much 
money to ſupport the charge, nor ſo united an intereſt to 
diſpoſe of books printed; tho' (according to tradition) 
the foregoing was the original of the name conger, yet to 
be a little more complaiſant, you may deriye it of congrue- 
ye, L. i. e. to agree together; or, ſi licet in parvis magnis 
exemplis uti, of congreſſus a congreſs, Utrum horum mavis 
acci po. 

Cone E'RIES, a heap, a pile, a hoard. 


ConGER1Es [in Natural Philaſophy] a collection or join- 


ing together of many bodies or particles into one maſs or 
lump. | 
o Cox GES [congeſium, L.] to heap up or gather 

together. | | 

ConGr'sTIBL E [of congeſtio, L.] that may be heaped 
up or gotten together, 

ConGE'sT1ON, a heaping or gathering together, F. of L. 

ConGr'sTION [with Swrgeons] a ſettling of humours 
in any part of the body, which produces a tumour or ſwel- 
ling by little and little, and almoſt inſenfibly, by reaſon 
of the ſlow progreſs and thickneſs of the matter. 

ConGlUs, a Roman meaſure containing about a gallon. 

Co'NGLOBATED / [conglobatus, L.] heaped or ga- 

ConGLo'BED thered round together. | 


CONGLOBATRED Glands [in Anatomy] ſuch glands in an 


animal body, as are ſmooth in their ſurface, and ſeem to 
be made up of one continued ſubſtance, as thoſe of the 
meſentery are, and all thoſe which ſerve to ſeparate the 
Juice called Lympha from the arterious blood, and to re- 
turn it by proper channels, | | 

ConGLo'BATELY | of conglobatio, L.] in a round 
maſs or lump, Ec. 

+ ConNGLOBA'TION, a gathering together, a round 
lump, F. of L. | 

A0 ConcGlo'MERATE [conglomeratum, L.] to wind 
up or into a bottom, to heap upon one, 

ConGLO'MERATE 8 [conglomeratus, L.] heaped or 

CONGLO'MERATED wound round together. 

CoONGLO'MERAT EIL Glands [in Surgery] are ſuch as 
are uneven in their ſurface, and made up as it were of leſ- 
ſer glands or kernels ; «the uſe of which is to ſeparate ſeve- 
ral forts of juices from the blood; and alſo to work and 
alter them, and to convey them by proper channels to 
their peculiar receptacles. _ | 1 

To CongLu'TINATE [conglutinatum, L.] to glue, knit 
or join together. | 

CONGLUTINA'TION, a gluing together, &c. L. 

CONGLUTINATION [with Phyſicians] a joining of be- 
dies by means of their oily, ſticky and clammy parts. 

To ConGRA'TULATE [congratulatum, L. to rejoice 
with one on account of his good fortune ; alſo to bid him 
joy; alſo to expreſs joy pad, account. 

CONGRA'TULANT [congratulans, L.] congratulating, 
Milton, | | 

CONGRATULA'TION, a congratulating, &c. F. of L. 

CONGRATULA'TORY [of congratulator, L.] of congra- 
tulation. | 
Cox [of conger, L.] a large cel or ſnake that cats 
up the ſmaller fry. _ | 


To Co' NGREGATE [ congregatum, L.] to aſſemble or 
gather together. | | 

 ConoGRtGA'TION, an aſſembly or gathering together; 

a ſociety. or company of people meeting, more eſpecially 


for divine ſervice. 


| CONnGREGA/TION [with ſome Philoſophers) the leaſt. 
degree of mixture in which the parts of the mix'd body are 
| Inconſiſtent, or do not adhere to or touch each other but 


in a point; which properly, they ſay. is peculiar to 
8 water, ard 1 3 Maids, 5 1 
0 


| NGREGA'TIONAL,' of or pertaining to a cc Hi 
tion. i rr Bois oe 8178. | "a"... 


CoNnGREGA'TIONALISTS,. a fot of Independents, 
GR * 2 e » a ſact of | be- 
tween Presbyteri an and Nrocymi ffa. . » 7 


pn of books; ſo called, becauſe as a large conger eel is 


e 0 
. Co'nontss [collgreſt, L.] u coming together; inet 
ing or rencounter ; alſo an encoutitering. 1 
ONGRESsS, an aſſembly or the meeting together of the 
deputies or plenipotentiaries of ſeveral princes to treat about 
4 peace or any other affair of importance. 

CongGREss [congreſſus, L.] an eſſay or trial made by 
appointment of a judge in the preſence of ſurgeons and 
matrons, to prove whether a man be impotent or not, in 
order to diſſolve a marriage. 

- CO'/NGRUENCE congruentia, L. 3 agreeableneſs ; 

Concrvu'ityY congruitas, L. conformity ; 
ſuitableneſs; it is properly ſaid of a theme or difcourſe in 
which there is no fault committed contrary to the rules of 
grammar, 7 \ 

Co'NGRUENT [congruens, L.] agreeable, ſuitable. 

Concru'iTy [in Nateral Philoſophy] is taken to be a 


relative property of a fluid body, by which any part of it. 
is readily united with any other patt, either of it ſelf or of 


any other ſimilar fluid. And on the contrary, Incongruit 
is a property by which ir is hinder'd from uniting wit 
any ſolid or fluid body that is diſſimilar to it, 

Cox GRV“ IT [with Schoolmen] is a ſuitableneſs or rela- 
tion between things whereby we come to a knowledge of 
what is to come to paſs therein. 

ConcRkviTyY [with Geometricians] is a term apply'd to 
figures, lines, &cc. which exactly correſpond when laid 
over one another, as having the ſame terms or bounds, 

Co N Ros [congruns, L.] convenient, meet, proper. 

Cod “GK UOUSN ESS [congruite, F. congruitas, L.] agrec- 
ableneſs, &c. 

Co Ni 2 (conicus, L.] of or pertaining to the figure 

Co NI AL & of a cone. 

Conic Secłion, is a figure which is made by the ſolidity 
of a cone, being ſuppoſed to be cut by a plane. 

If the ſection be made by the axis, or thiuvugh the Ver- 
tex, the figure ariſing is a Triangle. If the ſection be made 
by a plain parallel to the baſe of the corner, or ſuccen- 
trarily poſited, the figure produced is a Circle | 

If the ſection be made parallel to one fide of the cone, 
it will be an Ellipſis. | | 

If the ſection be made through one fide of the cone, 
through the baſe, and not — to the other ſide of the 
cone, it will be an Hyperbola. | 


Co'/NICALNEss [of conicus, L.] the being in form of 


a cone. 

ConJjr'cTURAL [conjefturalis, L.] belonging to or 
made up of conjectures; that is only grounded upon a 
pearances, or probable arguments. | 


To Conjr'ctTURE |conjetturer, F. of conjectura, L.] 


to jadge or gueſs at random, without any demonſtration, 
A CoNJECTURE (conjectura, L.] a gueſs, a probable 
Opinion or ſuppoſition. : 
Con1'FERoOUs [conifer, L.] bearing cones. 
Con1r'FEROUs Plants [with Botanifts] trees, ſhrubs or 
lants, that bear a ſcaly fruit of a woody ſubſtance, and a 
Lind of conical figure, containing many ſeeds, which be- 
ing ripe drop out of the ſeveral cells or partitions of the 
cone, that then gape or open for that purpoſe ; as the 
pine, the common alder, the Ecotch fir, &c. 
Con1'FERUs, a, um ſin Botanick Writers] coniferous, 
i e which bears its ſeeds incloſed in a hard ſcaly fruit, of a 
conical figure, that is broader at the bottom, and nar- 
rower at the top, as the pine-tree, the fir-tree, the alder- 
tree, &c. L. | | 
ConinGEe/R1A [Old Records] a coney-borough or war- 


ren for rabbets, L. 


To Conjo'sBBLE, to chat together 


To Conjoi'N [conjungere, L. conjoindre, F.] to join or 
Put together. 


Cox jo Nr [conjunFus, Au together, mutual, F. 


CoxnjoinT Degrees [in Muſick] are two notes which 


immediately follow each other in the order of the ſcale, as 


Ut and Re. 

Cox joiNr Tetrachords. [in Muſick] are two tetrachords, 
where the ſame chord is the higheſt of the one, and the 
loweſt of the other. 8 oy Fog | | 

Conjor'nTLy [of conjoint, F. conjuncte, L.] uuitedly. 

Co'NjuGAL [conjugalis, L.] of or belonging to a mar- 
ried couple. | FS 2 

Cox jus ALL [of conjugal, F. of con with and jugum 2 
yoke, L.] after the manner of man and wife. 

4 JUGATED [conjugatus, L. ] coupled or yoked to- 

er. 


by Pairs, E. 
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Conjuca'rus, 4, um [in Botdvick Writers] growing 


_— 


it by without puniſhment. 


| C O 
Co'/n1UGaT® Diameter in Geometry] is the ſhotteſt 


axis or diameter in an Ellipſis or oval figure. 


Con juοArE of an Hyperbola, is a line drawn lel 
ro the ordinates, and through the center or middle point 
of the tranſverſe axis ; which is ſometimes called the ſecond 
axis or diameter, 

To Co'njuGATR 4 verb [with Gram. ] is to form or va- 
ry it through its ſeveral moods, tenſes and perſons. 

Co Nj AT ES [with Logicians] is when from one word 
we argue to another of the ſame origination, as if eveeping 
is to ſorrow, then to weep is to ſorrow. 8 

CoN jus AT ES [with Rhetoricians] thoſe things that are 
derived from the ſame 3 as greatneſs, great, greatly. 

CONJUGA'TION, a yo ing, a coupling together in pairs. 

Cox ju AT ION [with Anat.] is underſtood of a = of 
nerves, or two nerves ariſing together and ſerving for the 
ſame operation, ſenſation or motion, L. ? 

Conju'xncT1ONn [with Grammarians| a particle or little 
word, that ſerves to join other words or ſentences together, 
as and, but, if, | | 

CoNnJUNCTION [in Aftronomy] the concourſe or coition 
of two ſtars or planets in the ſame optical point of the 
heavens- | 

CoNJUNCTION apparent [in Aftronomy] is when the 
right line is ſuppoſed to be drawn through the centers of 
the two planets, does not paſs through the center of the 
earth, 

CoONJUNCTION veal or true [Aftron.] is when the right 
line being prolonged or lengthened, paſles alfo through the 
earth's center, 

ConjuncTi Morbi [in Medicine] two diſeaſes which 
come together, and are diſtinguiſhed into connexi and con- 
ſequentes, the former ſubſiſting at the ſame time, and the 
latter following one anorher. 

ConjuncT1'v A Tunica, L. Anatomy] the firſt coat or 
membrane of the eye, 
reſt, or becauſe it faſtens the eye in its orbit. 

Conju/NncT1ve [conjun#ivus, L.] joining, uniting. 

CoNnju'NCcTiv ENEss, the being of a joining quality. 

Conju'/NcTNEess [of conjonction, F. of L.] the being 
cloſe joined. 

Conju'NcTURE [conjunfura, L.] the ſtate or circum- 
ſtances of affairs, 

CONJURA'TION, a plot or conſpiracy, ſecret cabal 
or league to do any publick harm, as to ſubvert the go- 
vernment, attempt the life of the prince, &#c, 

CONJURA'TION [in Common Law] is in a more eſpecial 
manner taken to intend a perſonal conference with the devil 
or evil ſpirits, either to compaſs ſome deſign, or to attain 
the knowledge of ſome ſecret ; magick words, characters 
or ceremonies, whereby evil ſpirits, tempeſts, c. are ſup- 
poſed to be rais'd and driven away. 


To Cox ju RR [conjurare, L.] to charge upon the ſa- 


credneſs of an oath ; to deſire earneſtly, to intreat with 
the greateſt importunity ; alſo to conſpire or plot together. 

o Co'NJURE [conjurer, F. of L.] to practiſe conjura- 
tion, or the raiſing, &. of ſpirits. 


To Conn [of connan, Sax. to know] to get or learn 


without book; alſo to give, as I conn you thanks ; allo to 
ftrike with the fiſt. | T9 | 

A CoNN, a blow with the fiſt clutched, | 

CONNA'SCENCE 8 [of con and naſcens, L.] the being 

CONNA'SCENCY born together with another. 

CON NAT K [connatus, L.] born together with a perſon, 
| ConNna'TURAL [of con and naturalis, L.] that is natu- 
ral to ſeveral things with others. | 

CONNATURA'LITY c a being of the ſame nature 

ConNaA'/TURALNESS <4 with ſome other, 

To Cox NE r [conneRere, L.] to join, knit, tie, or fa- 
ſten together. 


| Conn#x's [with Togiciant] thoſe things are ſaid to be 


connex, that are joined one to another without any de- 
pendence or ſequence. 
CONNE'X10N, a joining things together, a dependency 
L 


of one thing upon another, F. o 


CONNE/X1TY, that by which one thing is joined to 
another. N 


Cox xI OTA“ TIox, a twinkling or winking with the 


eye, L. | 
2 Lconniuentia, L.] a feigning not to 
Convi'vencs S ſee, a winking at a fault, a paſſing 


To Cox NVE [connivere, L.] to wink at, to take no 
notice of, 175 | 
CoNNIVE'NTES glandwule or valuuls [in Anatomy] are 


wrinkles or corrugations in the inner coat or membrane of 


— 


ſo named becauſe it incloſes all the 


co 


| A | 
the two large interſtices the jejunum and ilium.. 
Connoissu'r [of connoltre, F. to know] a perſon well 
skilled in any thing. $ 
To Conxo'TE, to make known together, L. 
A ConnoTA'TION, a making two things or perſons 
known from others by the ſame diſtinction, L. | 


ConNnu'BIAL [conmbialis, L.] belonging to wedlock. | 


ConnuTk1'TiIous [in Natural Philoſophy] is that which 
becomes habitual to a perſon from his particular nouriſh. 
ment, or what breaks out into a diſeaſe in proceſs of time. 
which gradually had its firſt aliments from ſucking a dif. 
Kay, av nurſe, Ec. 

oNo1'p [with Geomet.] a ſolid body reſembling a cone, 
excepting that inſtead of a perfect circle, it has for its baſe 
an ellipſis or ſome other curve approaching thereto ; or it 
is a ſolid produced by the circumvolution or turning of any 
ſection of a cone about its axis. 

Co'xoip Elliptical [in Geometry] is a ſolid figure, made 
from the plain of a ſemi-ellipfis turned about one of its 
axes, | 

Coxo1p Parabolical [in Geometry] is a ſolid made by 
the turning of a parabola abour its axis, 

Conoipts [with Anatomifts] a particular gland or ker- 
nel in the brain, the ſame with Conarium or Glandula pi. 
nealis, 

To Conqua'pRATE [conquadratum, L.] to bring in 
a ſquare. <a 


ONQUASSA'TION, a ſhaking as in an earthquake; a 


daſhing or breaking to pieces, L. 
CoNQUASSA'TION | in Pharmacy] the pounding of 
things in a mortar, 

o Con'QUER [conquerir, F.] to bring under, to gain 
or get by force of arms; alſo to maſter, to gain or win 
people's hearts or affections. | 

Co'NQUERABLE [of conquerant, F.] that may be con- 


quered. 


Co'NQUEROR, one who has conquered or obtained the 
victory, a ſubduer. 

Co N ap RSH [conquete, F.] victory; alſo the thing con- 
quered. c | 

CoNREA'T A pellis [probably of corroyeur, F. a currier] a 
hide or skin dreſt, Old Law. 

ConSANGU1'NiITY [conſanguinitas, L.] the relation or 
kinſhip between perſons of the ſame blood, or iſſued from 
the ſame root. G4 
RF e aaa ous [of conſanguineus, L.] a-kin by 

ood, 

CONSARCINA'TION, a patching together, L. 

Co'NSCIENCE [conſcientia, L.] a ſecret teſtimony or 
judgment of the ſoul, whereby it gives approbation to 
things it does that are naturally good, and reproaches it 
ſelf for thoſe that are evil. 

ConsSclt'NTIous [conſcientieux, F.] that has a good 
conſcience, juſt and upright in dealing. | 

Consclir'NTIOUSNESS [of conſcientieux, F.] the ha- 
ving a good conſcience. 


Co Ns ION ABLE, conſcientious; alſo equitable, rea- 


ſonable. 5 

Co Nsc ON ABLENESS [ of conſcientia, L.] knowing 
within one's ſelf. | Fo | 

Co'Nscious [conſcius, L.] inwardly guilty, that knows 
himſelf to be guilty of or privy to. 

ConscR1'BED [in Geom,] is the ſame as circumſcribed. 

ConscR1'PTION, an inrolling or regiſtering, L. 

10 Co'NSECRATE [conſecratum, L.] to dedicate, to 
devote, to hallow ; alſo to canoniſe. 

CoNnSECRA'TION, a hallowing, appointing or ſetting 
apart to an holy uſe, a dedicating or devoting ; alſo im- 
mortalizing or giving everlaſting continuance to one's me- 
mory, F. of L. 

CONSECRATION of Emperors, took its original from the 
Deification of Romulus, which Herodian deſcribes as follows. 

The Emperors, who leave either ſons or deſigned ſucceſ- 
ſors at their death, are conſecrated after this manner, and 
are ſaid to be enroll'd among the number of the gods. \ 
this occaſion the whole city maintains a publick grief mix- 
ed as it were with the ſolemnity of a feſtival. true 
body is buried in a very ſumptuous funeral according to the 
ordinary method. But they take care to have an image of 
the emperor made in wax done to the life, and this they 
expoſe to publick view, juſt at the entrance of the palace 
gate, on a ſtately bed of a covered with rich gar” 
ments of embroidered work ag! 
lies there all pale, as if under a dangerous indiſpoſation, 
the whole ſenate dreſs'd in black fir the greateſt part 


. 


cloth-of gold. The image 
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is quite filled with a huge pile o 


| ' who either on account of their parents or hus- 
ray are reputed noble, on the right hand. They wear 
no jewels, or gold, or other ornaments ; but are attired in 
cloſe white veſts. This ceremony continues ſeven days to- 
ether, the Phyſicians being admitted every day to the 
d-ſide, and declaring the patient continually to grow 
worſe and worſe. At laſt, when they ſuppoſe him to be 
dead, a ſelect company 07 young gentlemen of the ſenato- 
rian order take up the bed upon their ſhoulders, and car- 
ry it through the via ſacra, or the holy way, into the old 
Forum, the place where the Roman magiſtrates are us'd to 
lay down their offices. On both ſides there are raiſed 
galleries, with ſeats one above another, one fide being fill'd 
with boys nobly deſcended, and of the moſt eminent patri- 
cian families; rhe other with a like ſet of ladies of quali- 
ty ; who both together ſing hymns and Pæans compos'd 
in very mournful and paſhonate airs, to the praiſe of the 
deceaſed, When cheſt are ov®, they take up the bed 
again and carry it into the Campus Martius, where in the 
wideſt part of the field is erected a four · quare pile, intire- 
ly compos'd of large planks in ſhape of a „rr and 
exactly regular and equal in dimenſions. is in the in- 
ſide is filled with dry 1 but without is adorned with 
coverlids of cloth of gold, and beautified with pictures 
and curious figures in ivory, Above this is placed another 
frame of na leſs, but ſet off with the like ornaments 
with little portico's. Over this is placed a third and fourth 
pile, each leſs than that whereon it ſtands ; and fo others 
perhaps till they come tp the leaſt of all, which forms the 
top. The figure of the ſtructure taken all together may 
be compar'd to thoſe watch-towers, which are to be ſeen 
in harbours of note, and by the fire on their top direct the 
courſe of ſhips into the haven. After this, hoiſting up the 
body into the ſecond frame of building, they get toge- 
ther a vaſt quantity of all manner of ſweet odours and per- 
fumes, whether of fruits, herbs or gums, and pour them 
in heaps all about it : there being no nation, city, or in- 
deed any eminent men, who do not rival one another in 
paying theſe laſt preſents to their 1 When the place 
ſpices and drugs, the 
whole order of knights ride in a ſolemn proceſſion round 
the ſtructure, and imitate the motions of the Pyrrbic dance 
Chariots too in a, very regular ' and decent manner are 
drove round the pile, the drivers being clothed in puple, 
and bearing the images of all the illuſtrious Romans re- 
nowned cither for their councils, or adminiſtration at home, 
or their memorable atchievements in war, The pomp be- 
ing fniſhed, the ſucceſſor takes a torch in his hand and 
puts it to the frame, and at the ſame time the whole 
company aſſiſt in lighting it in ſeveral places; when on a 
ſudden the chips and drugs catching fire, the whole pile 
is quickly conſumed, Ar laſt from the higheſt and ſmall- 
eſt frame of wood an eagle is let looſe, which, aſcending 
with the flames towards the sky, is ſuppoſed ro carry the 
prince's ſoul to heaven. 3 
CoNs kT AR [conſeFarium, L.] that which follows 
upon the demonſtration of an argument; a conſequence 
drawn from a propoſition that went before; alſo an addi- 
tion, inference or deduction and is the ſame as corollary. 
CONSECTARY [in Geometry] is ſome conſequent truth 
which is gained from ſome demonſtration. 
CoNnsEcCU'TIVE, following or ſuceeeding immediately 
one after another; it is e 8 ſaid of things, not of per- 
ons. 
CoNs Ru TIN Month [ Aftronomy] the ſpace between 
the conjunction of the moon with the ſun, being ſome- 
thing more than 29 days and a half. Bp] 
-ONSE'CUTIVELY [in School Philoſopky] is a term uſed 


in oppoſition to antecedently, and ſometimes effectively or 
cauſally. 


To Cons xuIN ATE [conſeminatum, L.] to ſow divers 


ſeeds together, 


To ConsE'NT [conſentire, L.] to agree or accord, to 
approve or allow of. | | 
A CONSENT [conſenſus, L. conſentement, F.] accord, 
agreement, approbation, | x) 
Co'NSENT [with Anatomifts] is the mutual ſympathy 
or correſpondence between the ſeveral parts, of the body ; 
as when one nerve is affected with the hurt that is received 
by another; as when the inflammation of the Pleura is 
communicated to the lungs. Ia 
Conseg'NT [among Moralifts] is our ſimple approbation 
of means, as we judge them proper for our work; and thoſe 
means, when they are placed within our reach and wer, 


employ the two afts of the will, called Eliciti and Impe- 


rat ; which ſee. 


: 
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cauſe of a bargain, or quid pro quo contract either expreſs 
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Cons kur of Parts [with Philoſophers] a in agree; 
ment or ſympathy in the animal , by means 
whereof, when one part is immediately affected, and 
at a diſtance becomes affected in like manner by means of 
ſome fibres and nerves, which are common. to them both, 
or communicated by other branches with one another. 
2 CONSENT [with Phyſicians] is the depending of one 
diſtemper upon another, as a —_— of breathing is 
ſaid to proceed by conſent from a pleuriſy ; and when fo, 
it ceaſes immediately upon the removal of the diſeaſes on 
which it depends. * — . 

Cons RNTA“N REOUsS [conſentanens, I.] agreeable, ſuir- 


able with. 


Cons RN TAN EOUSNESS, agreeableneſs, ſuitableneſs. 
Co Ns RK ο ENC 8 [conſequentia, L.] an orderly following, 
concluſion, inference ; the reſult of any action or thing; 
alſo importance, moment or weight, 
ConsRqQUENCE [in Aftrology| is when a planet moves 
according to the natural ſucceſhon of the ſigns. 
Co'NSEQUENT [conſequens, L | that which follows up- 
on ſomething. ; 
Cox sR ENT [with Logicians] the laſt part or propo- 
ſition of an argument oppos'd to the antecedents being 
ſomething deduced or gathered from a preceding argu- 
ment, 
ConSEQUENT of 4 Ratio [with Mathemat.] is the latter 
of the two terms of proportion, or the term between which 
and the antecedent. the compariſon is made, as in, the rea- 
ſon of proportion of the number 4 to 6, 6 is the conſequent 
with which the antecedent 4 is compared, or if the pro- 
portion were a magnitude or quantity, as B to C, Cis 
ſaid to be the conſequent. . 
Co'NSEQUENTLY oY APs F. conſequen- 
ConNSEQUE'NTIALLY ter, L] by conſequence. 
Cons EQUE/NTIALNEss [of conſequentia, L.] the fol- 


lou ing by way of conſequence, or the being of conſe- 


uence, | 

» Cons E'RVABLE [conſervabilis, L.] that may be kept. 

ConsERvV A'TION, a keeping or preſerving, F. of L. 

ConSERVAT1'VA Medicina, that part of phyſick that 
contributes to the preſerving a perſon in health, in diſtin- 
ction to the Pharmaceutick © hich applies remedies to the 
diſeaſed, L. Pa 

Cons ERVA'TOR, a keeper or maintainer, a proteſt or 
defender, an officer eſtabliſhed for the ſecurity and preſer- 
vation of the privileges granted ſome cities, bates commu- 
nities, &c. | | 

ConsERVA'TOR [of the Peace] one whoſe office is. to 
ſee that the king's peace is kept. 

ConNSERVATOR [of the Truce and Safe- conduct] an of- 


ficer appointed in every ſea-port, to enquire of offences 


committed on the main ſea out of the liberty of the Cinque 
Ports, againſt the king's truce and ſafe - conduct. 

ConsERVA'TOR of the Peace [in Common Law] a petty 
conſtable. 

CoNnSERVATOR [in Law] an umpire choſen or ap- 
pointed to compoſe differences between two parties. 
 ConsE'RvATORY [of conſervator, L.] of a preſerying 

uality. 
. Cone ERVATORY [conſervatorium, L.] a place to keep 
or lay things up in ; a green-houſe for plants. : 

To ConsE'Rv E [conſervare, L.] to preſerve or keep, 
to defend or maintain, x By 

A Co! Ns RR VE [in Conſectionary] a ſort of compoſition 
made of ſugar and the paſte of flowers or herbs, ſo that 
it may be kept ſeveral years. 

ConsF'sS1ON, a fitting together, T. 

Consx'ss0R, one that fits with others, L. 

To Cons1/DtR [conſiderare, I.] to mind, to think of, 
to meditate upon, to regard, to have a reſpett for, 

Cons1'/DBRABLE, worthy of conſideration or notice, 
remarkable, F. | 

Cons1'DERABLENESS [of confiderable, F.] the deſcr- 
ving notice, &. | * 

 Cons1/pERATE, wile, cireumſpect, adviſed, diſcreet. 

Cons1'DERATENESs [confideration, F. of L.] delibera- 
tion, conſiderate temper. _ | Fay 
 Cons1psRa'TIONy a bethinking one's ſelf, a forcible 
reaſon, reſpe& or ; alſo a requital. , | . _.. 

Cons1DERATION. {in a Legal Senſe] is the material 
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""Consi'DfikATEN B85, conſidering and deliberating fa- 
culty. _ | 
o Coxs1'GN [confenare, L.] to appoint, to make 
over, to deliver. ho 
To Cons1'6N [in ratet] goods are faid to be con- 
fign'd to the correſpondent or factor, which are ſent over 
es or employer, or e contra. 
Cons1GNA'TION, a ſealing, the act of conſigning, 
making over, &c, alſo the writing ſealed, F. of 4. 
 Cons1GNA'T1ON 7 [ina Legal Senſe] is the mag a 
CONSI'GNMENT 5 ſum of money, c. into ſure 
hands until the deciſion of a controverly 
hinders the delivery of the ſaid truſt, : 
Cons1/GNATURE [conſignatura, L.] a ſealing together. 
Coxs 10 NIFICA'TION, a ſignifying by tokens, or with 
ſome other thing, L. Leki e 
Cons1GN1'FICATIVE, that is of the ſame ſignification 
with another. p | 
Cos MIL AR [of con and ſimilis, L.] alike or agreeing. 


Cons1Mi'LitY [confimilitas, L.] likenefs or reſem- 


blance. 


To Cons1'sT [conſiſtere, L.] to be made up of; alſo 


to agree or hang together. 


Cons1'sTENCE [confiſtentia, L.] eſſence, the manner 


of bcing ; the thickneſs of liquid things; alſo an agree- 


ment or relation, F. 


Cons1'sTENCE [in Phyſ.] is that ſtate of a body where- 
in its component particles are ſo connected or * 
among themſelves ſo as not to ſeparate or recede from 
each other. 

Cons1'5TENT [conſiftens, L.] ſuitable or agreeable to; 
alſo that is not fluid, but has a conſiſteuce. 

Cons1sTENT Bodies [in Philoſophy] are ſolid and firm 
bodies in oppoſition to thoſe that are fluid; or ſuch bodies 
as will 2 their form, without being confined by 


any boundary, and has no degree of fluxility. 


CoNs is TEKNTNESs @ [of conſiftence, F. conſiftentia, L. 

Cons1'STENCY agrecableneſs, &c. 

CoNns1sTO'RI1AL, of or pertaining to a conſiſtory. 

Cons1'sTroky ſconſiflorinm, L] a ſolemn meeting of 
the pope and cardinals ; alſo an aſſembly of the miniſters, 
Sec. of the reformed church in France; alſo the court 
Chriſtian or ſpiritual court, formerly held in the nave of 
the cathedral church, or ſome chapel or iſle belonging to 
it, in which the biſhop had . and had ſome of his 
for his aſſiſtants. 5 

ONSISTORY [in Law] the tribunal or place of juſtice 

in the ſpiritual court belonging to the archbiſhop or biſhops. 

CoNs0'CIATED [conſociatus, L.] joined in mutual ſociety, 

ConsSO'LABLE [conſolabilis, L.] that may be comforted, 

CoONSO'LABLENESsS [of conſolabilis, L.] capablenefs 
of being comforted, 

ConsOLA'TION, comfort, comforting, 
grief, F. of L. : 

ConSOLATION [with Rhetor.] one of the places where- 
by the orator endeavours to temper and aſſwage the grief 
or concern of another. | 

Co'NSOLATORINESS, aptneſs to give comfort. 

CONSOLATORY [conſolatorius, L.] conſolating or com- 
forting nature or quality. 

CoNnsO'LE [in Architecture] a ſort of bracket or ſhoul- 


dering piece, having a projecture and ſerving to ſupport 
a cornice and bear up figures, &c. 


an eaſing of 


Conso'Lipa [with Betanifts] the herb conſound or 


comfrey, L, 


Conso'LipanTs [conſolidantia, L] conſolidating re- 
medies, i. e. ſich as cleanſe and clofe up weunds, pro- 
ducing new fleſh. 

To Conso'LiparT# Cconſolidatum, L.] to make whole, 
or to cloſe up, to be ſtrongly united to, or joined together. 
| To Conso/Lipatr [with Surgeons] a term uſed con- 
cerning broken bones, or wounds, as the Parts begin to con- 


ſolidate, i e. to join together in one piece, as they were be- 
fore the fracture, or the ſolution of the continuity. | 


Cons OLIDA'TION, a folderin 
an uniting or hardening of broken 
lips of wounds. 


or making ſolid ; alſo 


ſeffon, i. e. the joining or uniting the poſſeſſion, occupancy 
or Js of certain lands with the property. 
-ONSOLIDATION (in Common Law] is a joining 2 be- 
nefices or ſpiritual livings into one. = 
Conso'LiIDATIVEs [with Surgeons] healing medicines 
to cloſe up aſcar, ' 5 ge 
Conso'LIDATURE [conſolidatura, L. ] a conſolidation, 
Co'NSONANCE [conſonantia, L.] conformity, agreca- 


* 


or law-ſuit that 


nes; or the cloſing the 


ConsoL1DaA'TioN [in the Civil Law] is Unity of Poſ. 


make more compact; alſo to cram or ram doſe. 


C Oo 
 Consoxance [in Muſick] the agreement of 2 ſotinds, 
the 6ne grave and the other acute, compoſed in ſuch a pro- 

portion of cach, as ſhall be agrecable to the ear. 

Conso'NANCE [of Words] is when 2 words ſound 
much alike at the end, chiming or -rhiming. | 

 Co'xSONANT [conſonans, L.] agreeable, conformable, 

Cons ONANT [with Grammariani] u letter which pro- 
duces no found alone, or without ſome other, cither vowel 
or conſonant. | | 

CoNSONANT, fignifies an agreeable interval in mu- 
ſick, Ital. : 

Co'NSONANTNEss [of conſoimance, F. conſonantia, L.] 
conformity, agreeableneſs to or with. 

Co'Ns0Nous [conſonus, L.] of the fame tune or found, 
agreeing in ſound ; alſo agreeable, very like. 

To Conso'elaTtE [conſopire, L.] to caſt into a deep 


cep. | 

7 Conso'kT [of . F. or of con and ſortiri, L.] 
to keep company, or have ſociety with. 

Co'NSORT [conſors, L.] a companion, fellow or aſſociate; 
a partaker of the ſame condition; alſo the wife of a ſo- 
veraign prince, 

CunsoRT [of Xnſick] a piece that conſiſts of 3 or - 
more parts. 

Co'N5s0UND, the herb comfrey. . 

CoxnsSO'RTION, a 1 aſſociation, ſociety, &c. L. 

CoNs PEK CTABLE |conſpicabilis, L.] eaſy to be ſeen. 

Co'NSPICABLE [£conſpicabilis, L.] evident, that may 
eaſily be ſeen. 


Conspi'cuous [conſpicuus, clear, manifeſt, eaſy to be 
ſeen. 

Conspicu'iTyY [conſpicuitas, L.] plainneſs or 

CONSPICUOUSN ESS or caſineſs to be ſeen. 

CoNs PIRACY [conſpiratio, L.] a combination, a ſecret 
conſultation, a plot, an agreement of parties to do any 
thing good or bad. 

ConseiRacy [Com, Law] is univerſally taken in the 
worſt ſenſe, and ſignifies an agreement of perſons binding 
themſelves by covenant, oath or otherwiſe, that every one 
of them ſhall aſſiſt the other maliciouſly, to indict or cauſe 


| ſome perſon to be indicted of felony, Cc. 


CoNSPITRA/IONE, a writ that lies againſt conſpirators. 

Cox SPI'RATOR (a plotter, one who has conſpired 

CONSPI'RER 5 * ſome ill deſign, or that has 
had a hand in a plot. 

To Conse1i'kRs [conſpirare, L.] to ſuit or agree to- 
gether; alſo to complot or bandy together. | 

CoNnsSPI'RING Powers [in Mechanicks] are all ſuch as 
act in direction not oppoſite to one another, 

ConSPURCA'TION, a defiling or polluting, T. 

Co'NSTABLE [coneftable, F. Verſtegan ſuppoſes it to be 
derived of cynning, Sax. a king, and ftable, g. d. king of 
the ſtable, or maſter of the horſe, or as others of coning 
aud fable, q.d. the prop of the king] a title which an- 
ciently did belong to the lords of certain mariours; after 
that high-· conſtables of hundreds were appointed, and un- 
der thoſe conſtables of every pariſh. 

Lord High CONSTABLE of England, an officer who an- 
ciently was of ſo great power, that it was thought too great 
for any ſubject; his juriſdiction was the fame with that of 
the earl marſhal, and took place of him as chief judge in 
the Marſfal's court. 

Co'NsTABL E of the Tower, an officer who has the 
government of. that fortreſs. 

Co'NSTANCE e [conflantia, L. conflance, F.] firmneſs, 

TOUTE NCY 5 reſolution, perſeverance, ſtedfaſt- 
neſs, 

Co'NSTABLESHIP [of conetable,F. or conſtabulut, L. and 
Hip Eng. office] the office, Ce. of a conſtable. 

Co'NsTANT [conflans, L.] ſteady, reſolute, continu- 
ing in one's purpoſe ; durable or laſting ; certain or ſure. 

Co'/NSTAT [in Law] a certificate taken out of the Ex- 
chequey court, of what is there upon record, relating to any 
matter in queſtion ; alſo an exemplification or copy of the 
inrollement of letters patents, L. j 

ConsTE'LLATED [of Conſtellatio, L] formed into a 
conſtellation. | | EI | 

ConsTELLA'/TION [Aftronomy] a company of ſtars, 
imagined to repreſent the form of ſome animal, &r. and 
called by its name. „ 
Cox sT ERNAT ED [confternatus, L] put into ſudden 

car, | | Fa 

ConSTERNA'TION, a great fear or aftoniſhment, by 
reaſon of ſome ſudden affliction or publick calamity. _ 

To Co Ns TI ATE [conftipatum, L.] to thicken '0r . 


* 


* 


8 To Co'nsrirarR [with phyſicians) to bind or make 


ConsTiea'tion,a crowding or thruſting c 
8 [with er is when the parts 
of a natural body are more cloſely united than they were 
e [of conflituens, L.] that of which a 


EN [conftituens, L which coaſtittes or 


makes up VET EVE F 
70 Go! NSTITUTE [conflitutum, L. conflituer, Fr.] 
which conſtitutes or makes up one whole; alſo to appoint. 
ConsTiTU'TION, the temper of the body or a natural 
diſpoſition, the temperament of the body, or that diſpoſi- 
tion of the whole ariſing from the quality and proportion 


of its parts. : "da ; 

ConsTITU/TION, an ordinance ordecree, alſo the form 
of government uſed in any place, the laws of a king- 
dom, 
| Apoſtolical Co'NsTITUTIONS, are a colleQtion of re- 

lations attributed to the apoſtles, and ſuppoſed to have 
A collected by St. Clement, whoſe name they bear. 

ConsTiTu'TivE [conftitutivns, L.] that —— is fit or 
proper to conſtitute. ot, | 

ns rirorfr EN ESS, conſtitutive quality. 1 

To ConsTRA1'N [conflringere, L. whence contraindre, 
F.] to oblige by force, to keep in or reſtrain. | | 

ConsTRA1NINGNESs, compelling nature or quality, 
Cons TRAL“NT [contrainte, F.] compulſion, force, vio- 

ConsTR1'cTION, abinding faſt, or tying hard, draws 
ing the parts of a thing cloſer together, . 1 
CoxsTRI“CTION [with Philoſophers] is the crowding 
the parts of any body cloſer together, in order to con- 
denſation. | | 

ConsTR1'cToR alarum naſi, &c. Anat.] muſcles ariſing 
from the 4th bone of the upper-jaw, and which are inſert- 
ed to the roots of the alarum naſi, and ſuperior parts of 
the upper-lip ; ſerving to draw the upper-lip and alz down- 
wards, L. g 

Coxs TRICTOR labiorum, &c, [in Anat.] a muſcle 
encompaſſing the lips with round or orbicular fibres, which 
when it acts draws them up as a purſe. 

To ConsTru'cT [conflrufium, L.] to build, to frame; 
alſo to contrive. | 
Cons TRV“ CTIOoN of Equations, is the method of re- 
ducing a known equation into lines and figures; where- 
by the truth of the rule, canon or equation may be de- 
monſtrated geometrically. 

ConsTRU'cT1ON [in Geometry] is the drawing ſuch 
lines of a figure, as arc — beforchand, in ordec to 

pla 


ing cloſe together, 


render the demonſtration more plain and undeniable. 

— Cons1RvucTtion [with Gram. ] the regular and due 
joining of words together, _in a ſentence or diſcourſe ; alſo 
interpretation, ſenſe or meaning. | 

. ConsTkv'cTivENEss, the eſtate of a thing, as to its 
capacity of producing a conſtruction. | 


ONSRTRU'CTIVE, that tends to conſtruction that 


C 
12 be framed or made. 
0 > adhd 
To Co NsTER texpret. 
To Co/nsTuUrRaTE [confluprare, L.] to deflower a 
© Commons debauching of 
ONSTUPRA'TION, a auching of women, or de- 
flowering of maids. ; Y may 
Consu A LIA [among the Romans] certain feaſts and 
games appointed by Romulus, when he ftole the Sabine 
virgins in honour of Conſus, the god of counſels, | 
 SONSUBSTA'NTIAL [conſubſtantialis, L.] of the ſame 
ſubſtance ; alſo coeſſential, denoting ſomething of the ſame 


ſubſtance with another, | 
CoONSUBSTANTIA'LITY 8 conſubſtantia litas, L.] a 
CONSUBSTA'NTIALN SS § being of the ſame ſub- 
To ConsuBsTA'NTIATE Lof con and ſub anti 

to make of the ſame Aae PAs L] 


CoN$UBSTANTIA'TION Ii. e. the mixture or union of 
two ſubſtances) the doctrine of the Lutherans, with regard 
to the manner of the change made in the bread and wine 
in the euchariſt, who maintain that after conſecration, the 
body and blood of our Saviour are ſubſtantially preſent, 
together with the ſubſtance of the bread and wine. 

ConsU'/ttupe [conſuetudo, L.] cuſtom or | 

Consvatrtu'po [Old Records] a cuſtoma 


's work, to be dane by the tenant for 


ſervice, as a 


lord of the 


6 


, = 0 
* 0 - 


[conflruere, L.] to expound, to in- 


. ConsvxtTupiNiBus. & ſervitiis, a writ of right, that 
lies againſt a tenant, who with-holds from his lord the rent 
en SITE 0 
., Co/nsvUL [among.the Old Romans], a chief or ſoveraign 
magiſtrate, annually choſen by the people, of which there 
were 2 in number, they commanded the armies of the com- 
monwealth, and were ſupreme judges of the differences be- 
tween the citizens: This title is now given to the chief 


governqurs of ſome cities; but eſpecially to che chief ma- 


n of trade or reſidents for merchants in foreign parts. 
Go” NSULAR [conſulgris, L.] of or pertaining to aconſul, 


To Consv'tT [conſultun, ſap. L, conſulter, F. to ad- 


viſe with or take advice, to deliberate upon or debate a 


matter; alſo to take care of or provide for. 
_ ACo/xsuLT [conſultus, L.] the ſame as conſultation ; 
ut is co y taken with us in an ill tenſe, for ſecret 
cabals of plotters againſt the ſtate, _ ,. 3 Wy 
A ConsULTA'T10N, a conſulting or deliberating about 
matters; eſpecially of phyſicians for the benefit of their 
atients. 1 12 . FF a bd 
E To ConsUlT an Author, is to ſee what his opinion is 
of the matter, 


ConsULTA'TION [in Tau] a writ, by virtue of which 
a cauſe removed by prohibition from. the eccleſiaſtical court 
or chriſtian, to the king's court, is returned back again. 
ConsU'LTER [qui conſulte, F. conſultor, L.] one who 
asks counſel. FF PE LS, 

. To Cod sv uE [conſumere, L.] to deſtroy, waſte of 
deyour ; to ſpend or ſquander away ; alſo to waſte or pine 
away; to wear out; to decay or diminiſh, _ 

_ To ConsU'MMATE [conſummatum, I.] to 8 
fe&, accompliſh or finiſh, to complet or, make an end of. 
;\ CONSUMMATE [conſurmatus, * compleat, perfect, 
abſolute, accompliſhed. 8 
CoxsuMMATION, a fulfilling, finiſhing, perfecting, 
o ; alſo an end. 


* 


ONSUMMA'TUM [in Pharmocy the juice a hen cut, 
in ſmall pieces, drawn out by diſtillation. 1 34/neo Marie 
ſtrong broth, FCC 

ConsUM'PT1ON, a conſuming or waſting, eſpecially of 
proviſions, commodities, 6e - | 

ConsUMPT10N [with Phyſicians |. che. waſting or decay 
of the body, by reaſon of defect or nowiſhmer; , and par- 
ticularly of the muſcular fleſh ; frequently attended with a 
fever, and diftinguiſhed into ſeveral kinds, according to its 
various cauſes and parts it effects. 

Consu'MPT1VE, that either is actually in or inclined 


to a conſumption. | 3 
CoNs u' MPTIVENESSs e [of conſumptio, L.] waſting 
ConsU'MTIV ENESS condition or quality 
CoNsSURRE'CTION, a riſing up of many together for 
the {ake of reverence. F 
Consv'TtiLs [conſutilis, L.] that is ſowed together. 
Consu'TURE | conſutura, L.] a ſowing together. | 
To ConTA'BULATE [contabulatum, 12 to floor with 
boards. ky 1 ge b ” 
ConTABULA'rioN, a flooring, a faſtening of boards 
and planks together, L. . 3 
Co N TAC [contaftus, L.] touching or touch, the re- 
lative ſtate of 2 things that touch each other. a, 
Contact [with Matbematicians] is when one line, 
plane or body is made to touch another, the parts which 
do thus touch, are called the points of contact. 
CoNnTA'CTION [contaFus, L.] a touching. by 2 
ConTa'G10N, the ſame with an infection, the ſpread- 
ing or catching of a diſeaſe ; as when it is communicated 
or transferred from one body to another, by certain effluvias 
or ſteams emitted or ſent forth from the body of the dit- 


caſed perſon, ; 3 
ConTac1o'ss N [contagioſus, L.] full of contagion, in- 
ConTa'G10us fectious, apt to infeCt. 


ConTA'GIOUSN gs [of contagiens, F. contagioſus, LJ] 
infe&tiouſneſs. _ | VIV Tool 
To ConTA1'N [continere, L.] to hold, to keep in, to 
omprehend; to refrain of keep back, to bridle or keep 
within bounds; to curb or rule. Wa os 8 
Cox TAT MIN AT ED [contaminatus, L. ] defiled, polluted: 
Cox rAMINA“/TION, defilement, pollution; moſt 


roperly that of the marriage - bet. RITES 
5 ane [contemeratus, L.] violated. Pats; 
To ConTrE'MN [contemnere, L. ] to deſpiſe, fcorn or 
flight ; to ſer at nought, to m 2 TT & behold of 
o CONTE'MPLATE [confempiatwm, L. by i 
view, to take a full view ot; alſo to conſider ſerioully, to 
muſe or meditate upon. 66 
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Cour zur A “TON, an aft of the mind, whereby it 


applies it ſelf to conſider, reflect on, c. any thing, 

CONTEMPLATION [in Metaphyſceks] is de ned to 
the preſerving of an idea or conceprion which is brought 
into the mind, for ſome time actually in view. 

ConT#®MPLATIVE [contemplations, L.] given to con- 
templation. 

ONTEMPLATIVES, friers of the order of St. Mary 
Magdalen, who wore black upper garments over white ones. 
ConTEMPORANY 7 contemporanens } that lives at one 
 ConTr'MPORARY 8 conte m porarius 8 and the ſame 
time; that is of the ſame age or — with another. 

ConTE/MeLABLE [contemplabilis, L.] that may be 
meditated on; openly to be ſcen, : 

ConTE MPORARINEss [of contemporarins, L.] the 
being at the ſame time. 3 

ConTE MPLATIVENESS [of contemplativus, L.] ad- 
dictedneſs to contemplation, 

CoN TE MTORAL (contemporalis, L.] of the ſame time. 

ConTEMPORA'NEOUs (contemporaneus, L.] living both 
at the ſame time, or in the ſame age. 

ConTE'meT [contemptus,. L.] ſcorn, diſdain, deſpite. 

ConTE'MPTIBLE [contemptibilis, L.] that deſerves to be 
contemned, ſcorned or lighted, mean, baſe, vile. 

CoNTEMPTIBI'LITY [contemptibilitas, L.] contemp- 
tibleneſs. 

ConTE'MPTIBLENESS e [of contemptibilis, L.] de- 

ConNTEMTIBLENESS. 5 ſervingneſs to be deſpiſed, 
meanneſs, vileneſs. | | 

Coxnrt'meTUOUs [contemptuoſus, L.] ſcornful, &c. 

ConTE'MPTUOUSNESS © [of contemptuoſus, L.] ſcorn- 

CoNTE'MTUOUSNESS fulneſs. 

To CoN TEN [contendere, L.] to ſtrive, to quarrel, 
to diſpute. 

ConTE'NEMENT [Old Law Term] a freehold land 
that lies to a man's dwelling-houſe, that is in his own 
occupation. | | | 

CoNTE'NSION, great effort, united endeavour, L. 

ConTte'NT [contentus, L.] ſatisfied, well pleaſed with 
what one has. we. | 

ConTENT [contentatio, L.] contentedneſs, ſatisfaction 
of mind. | 

. ak ENT [contentum, L.] the compaſs or extent of a 
thing, | 

TT [in Geometry] is the area or ſolidity of any 
ſurface or body, meaſured or eſtimated in a ſquare or ſolid 
inches, feet or yards. | 

CoNTENT [in Traffick] the wares contained in any veſſel, 
cask, bale, &c. 

CONTENTA'TION 2 [cortentatio, L.] contentedneſs, 

ConTE/NTMENT &  fatisfattion or caſineſs of mind. 

CoxnTE'/NTED | contentus, L.] ſatisfied. 

CoNTE“NTEUNESS [contentement, F. contentatio, L.] 
ſatis faction of mind. | 

ConTE'NTFUL, full of content; alſo appeaſing. 

CONTE'NTION, ſtrife, debate, diſpute, quarrel, &*c, 
F. of I. 

CoNTEKNTIOUS 
gious. 

CONTENTIOUSNESS [of contentieux, F. contentioſus, 
L.] contentious humour. | | 

CoNTE'NTLESs, diſcontented, unſatisfied, 


[contentioſus, L.] quarrelſom, liti- 
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beaten or killed. 
CONTUNUALNESS [0 
being continual, 
CONTINUAL Fever, is a 


ConTENTs [contenta, L.] the matters contained in a 


book, chapter, letter, cask, veſſel, cheſt, &c. 
CoN TERMINAL [conterminalis, L.] near to the bounds. 
CoNTERRA/NROUS [conterraneus, L.] of the ſame 
country. | 
_ ContEe'RMINOUs [conterminus, L.] bordering near or 
upon. 
To ConTE'sT [conteſtari, L.] to contend, quarrel for 


or wrangle. 


Co NT EST [contefte, F.] controverſy, diſpute. 
CoNTE'STABLE), that may be controverted or contend- 
ed for, difputable, F. | 
CoNTE'STABLENESS, liableneſs to be conteſted. _ 
COoNTE'STED [contefte, F. conteftatus, L.] diſputed. 
CoNTESTA'TI1ON, conteſting, contention, ſtrife, F. of L. 
Co'NTEXT [contextus, LJ a portion of holy writ, which 


proceeds or follows the ſentence a miniſter takes for the 
ground of his ſermon. | 


 ConT#'xTURE [contextura, L.] the joining together or 


framing of a diſcourſe, or any other thing. 
CONTIGNA'TION [with Archite&s] the laying rafters 


together, flooring, Z. p | 
CoNTigU'ITY [contiguitas, L.] the touch of 2 
CoNT1i'GUOUSNESS & diſtant bodies; nearneſs or 

5 | | | | , | 
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cloſenef, as when the ſurface of one body touches another 

Cox ri v οο,p2 [contiguns, L.] touching or that is next 

a near, cloſe, ad joining. "ola 
ONTIGUOUs Angles ; ſee angles. 


Co'NTINENCE 
CO'NTINENCY 
temperance, F. 


\' CONTINENT 
pleaſures, &c. 


ſcontinentia, L.] the | abſtaining from 
unlawful pleaſures ; alſo chaſt 


= 


ity, 


[continens, L. ] abſtaining from unlawful 


Co'NTINENTNEss [continence, F. continentia, L.] con- 


: tinency. 


CONTINENT [with Geographers] is a great extent of 
land, which comprehends ſeveral regions and kingdoms 
not ſeparated by the ſea. 

CONTINENT Cauſe [of a Diſtemper] is that cauſe on 
which the diſeaſe depends ſo immediately, that it conti- 
nues juſt as long as that remains: thus when a ſtone ſticks in 
the ureters, it is the continent cauſe of the ſtoppage of 


urine. 


CONTINENT Fever, is one which forms its courſe, or 
goes on to a criſis, without either intermiſſion or abatement, 
_ ConT1'NGENCE T a caſualty, accident or uncertain 
event that comes by chance. 
CONTINGENT, [contingens, L.] that may or may not 


ConTi'NGEtncy 5 


happen 
* TI/NGENTNEss [contingence, F. contingentia, L. 


contingency. 


CONTINGENT [with Mathematicians] a tangent. 

(CONTINGENT Line [in Dialling] is a line ſuppoſed 
to ariſe from the interſection of the plane of the dial, 
with the place of the equinottial, ſo that he hour lines of 
the dial, and the hour circles do mutually cut one another. - 

CONTINGENT Uſe [in Law) ſuch an uſe as by the 
limitation may or may not happen to veſt or put into poſ- 


ſeſſion of the lands or tenements. 


CONTINGENTS [contingentia, L.] caſualties, things 


that happen by chance. 
CoNTIINGENTS IW 


ith Math.] the fame as tangents. 


CONTINGENT, the quota money, Cc. thac falls to 
any perſon upon a diviſion. 
Future CONTINGENT [with Logicians] a conditional pro- 
poſition that may or may not happen according as circum- 


ſtances fall. 


CoN TIN UAL [continuus, L. continuel, F.] that is with- 


out intermiſſion. 


ConTINUAL Claim [in Common Lau] a claim made to 
land or any other thing from time to time, within every 
year and day ; when it cannot be attained by the party 
that has a right to it without apparent danger, as of being 


f continuel, F. continuus, L.] the 


fever which ſometimes remits 


or abates, but never perfectly intermits ; that is to ſay, the 
patient is ſometimes better, but never abſolutely free from 


the diſtemper. 


CoNT1I'NUANCE [continuatio, L.] laſtingneſs, length or 


duration of time, 
CONTINUANCE [in 
a putting off the trial. 


the Civil Law] a prorogation, i. . 


CoNTINUANcE [Common Law] is the ſame as proroga- 
tion in the civil, as continuance till the next aſhzes. 

CONTINUANCE of. 4 Writ or Action, is from one 
term to another, in a caſe where the ſheriff has not returned 
or executed a former writ, iſſued out in the ſaid action. 

CoNnTINUA'NDoO [in Law]a term uſed when the plain- 
tiff would recover damages for ſeveral treſpaſſes in one and 


the ſame action, for damages 
treſpaſſes in one action of treſ 


a continuando to the whole time. 


CONTINUATIV E, cauſin 


may 


paſs, by laying the firſt with 


be recovered for divers 


continuance, 


CoNTINUA'TION, the Faſting of any thing without 


intermiſſion, E. of L. 


CoN TIN UA“ TO [in Muſick Books] ſignifies to continue 
or hold on a ſound or note in an equal ſtrength or ones; 
or to continue a moyement in an equal degree of time 


the way, Ital. 
CONTINUA 


affair. 


rok, one who continues or carries on an 


To Cox ri NU E [continuare, L. continger, F.] to pur 
ſue or carty on; to 
abide or laſt. 5 . 

Cox riNUED Baſi [in Muſick] the ſame as thorough 
ed becauſe it goes quite through the campo 


Baſis, ſo call 


* 


CONTINUE 


D Thorough Baſs [in Muſick is that "which 
n in fo nk] re 


- 


prolong, to preſerye or hold on; 0 


— 0 


- 


- rgarneng of poems, or 


= 
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continues to play conſtantly, both during the recitatives and 


to ſuſtain the chorus. 


portion [ Aviebmetick] is that where the 
1 dp Ratio is the ſame with the antecedent 


of the ſecond, as 3, 6, 4, 8 


'Con'TIiNUED Body, a body whoſe parts are no ways 


divided. 

_ TINUED Quantity continuum, L.] that whoſe parts 

ire ſo joined inſeparably or united rogether, that it cannot 

be diſtinguiſhed where one begins an the other ends. 
Con rin HT As, the connection of ſolid bodies, I. 
CoxnTtinu'ity (continuitas, L.] the connexion or join- 

ing together of the ſeveral parts of a thing. 
ConTinuitTy [with S«ygeons] is when the parts of a 


| _—_ are all whole and entire, withour being divided. 
O 


NTINUHTY [Mathematical] is merely imaginary and 
fictitious, in that it ſuppoſes real or phy ſical parts where 
there are none. 

ConTinuiTY Phyſical, is ſtriftly that ſtate of 2 or 
more parts or particles, whereby they appear to adhere or 
conſtitute one uninterrupted quantity or continuum, 

ConTi/nNuo [in Muſick Books] ſignifies thorough, as 
Baſſo continuo, the continual or thorou h baſs, 

CONTINUOUS Body, a body whole parts are no ways 
divided. | 

ConT1'NUUM. See continued quantity. 

Cox TORE, a counting-table or ſcriptore. : 

ConTo'ks10N, a wrenching, wreſting or pulling a- 


wry, I. 

Gareneion [with Surgeons] is when a bone is ſome- 
what disjointed though not intirely, a ſprain, or the wreſt- 
ing a member of the body our of its natural ſituation. 

ConTo'RTED [contortus, L.] wreathed. 

CoxnTO'KTEOUSN ESL, wreathednels. 

_ ConTov'k, circumference or compaſs, F. 

ConTouR [in Painting, &c.] the outline or that which 
terminates and defines a figure, it makes what we call the 
draught or defign. 


= * 


ConTOURN=E'/ [in Heraldry] ſignifies a beaſt 
ſtanding or running with his face to the ſiniſter 
fide of the eſcutcheon ; being always ſuppoſed 
| to look to the right; if not otherwiſe expreſs'd 
as in the eſcuicheon annexcd. | 
ConNTOUR'NIATED [with Antiquaries] a term uſed of 
a ſort of medallions ſtruck with a kind of hollowneſs all 
round, leaving a circle on each fide ; rhe figures having 
ſcarce any relievo, if compared with true medallions. 
CONTRA Antiſcion [with Aftrologers] is the degree and 


minute in the ecliprick oppoſite to the Antiſcion. 


Co'NTRABAND Goods ſuch as are prohibited b 
Co'NTRABANDED Goods act of parliament or elſe 


by proclamation to be brought into or conveyed out of this 
into other nations. 


To ConTRA'cT [contraffum, L, ſup. contracter, F.] to 
make a contract, to covenant, to article; to abridge or 


orten, to draw together; to get or contract an ill habit or 
P 


d iſe aſe. : 


A Co'NTRACT [contraffus, L.] a covenant, bargain or 
agreement, a mutual conſent of two or more parties who 
promiſe or oblige themſelves voluntarily to do ſomething, 
pay a ſum of money or the like; a deed, inſtrument or 
articles in writing. | 

Good CONTRACT [in Law] a covenant or agreement 
with a lawful cauſe or conſideration, as when a ſum of 
money is given for the leaſe of a manour, &c. or where one 
thing is given for another, which is called Quid pro quo, 

Bad or nude CONTRACT [in Law] where a man promi- 
ſes to pay 10 ſhillings and afterwards refuſes to do it, no 
action will be againſt him to recover it, becauſe the pro- 


miſe was no contract, but a bare promiſe; but if any thing, 
tho but the value of two pence, had been given for the 


ten ſhillings, it had been a good contract. | 
CONTRACTA'TION Houſe, a place where contracts or 

agreements are made for the promotion of trade. 
ConTRA'CTEDNESS, a being ſhortened, ſhortneſs. 
ConTRA'CTIBLE [in Anatomy] a term applied to ſach 


muſcles and parts of the body, as are or may be contrafted. 


CONTRA'CTIBLENESS [of contracter, F. comractum, L.] 


capableneſs of being contracted. | 
ConTRA'cTILE Force, is ſuch a body as when extend- 


ed has 


A F . #3 "— | | 
a A of drawing it ſelf up again to the ſame 


that it was in before the extenſion. 


en erion, a drawing together, a making ſhort 4 


e nu} 1 : L 

ONTRACTION [with Logicians] a method by which 

the thing reducing abridges that which is J as the 
the contents of chapte. 
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| ConTRAcTION [in Phyſ.] is the diminiſhing the extent 

or dimenſions of a body; or a bringing of its parts cloſer 
to each other; upon which it becomes heavier, harder, &c, 

CONTRACTION [in Grammar] the reduction of two 
vowels or ſyllables into one. 

ConTRACTION [Anatomy] the ſhrinking up of a fibre 
or an aſſemblage of fibres, when extended. | 

ConTRA'/CTURE [contraFfura, L. in Arcbitecture] is the 
making of pillars ſmall about the top. 

ConTRACTURE [wtih Swrgeons] a contraction of the 
back hand, Oc. made by degrees. 

To ConTRAp1'cT [contradicere, L.] to oppoſe the aſ- 
ſertion of another, to gainſay. | 

CONTRADICTION, A er of words and ſenti- 
ments, a gainſaying, a ſpecies of dire& oppoſition, wherein 
one thing is directly oppoſed to another, F. of L. 

| REES TIED 5, full of contradictions, apt to con- 

tradict. 

CONTRADI'CTIOUSNESS 5 [of contradictio, L.] apt- 

CoN TRA DIC TORINESs nels, &c. to contradict. 

CoONTRADI'CTOR [in Law] one who has a right to 
contradict or gainſay. 


CoNTRADI'CTORY, Which contradiQs itſelf or implies 
a contradiction, its 


CoONTRADICTORY Propoſitions [in Logick] are ſuch as 
conſiſt of an univerſal and a particular, of which one af- 
firms and the other denies, ſo that if one of them be af- 
firmative the other ſhall be negative, if one be univerſal 
the other ſhall be particular. 

ConTRApi'ctoRyY Oppoſition [with Logicians] is the 
contrariety of two propoſitions both in quantity and quality. 

CoONTRADISTI'NCTION (of contra and diſtinctio, L.] a 
diſtinguiſhing on the other fide, or in oppoſicion to. 

To CONTRADISTI'NGUISH [of contra and diftinguere, 
L.] to diſtinguiſh on the other fide, Ec. 

CONTRAFA'CTIO, a counterfeiting, L. 

ConTRaFi'ssURE [with Surgeons] a fracture in the 
skull, when the part ſtruck remains whole, and the oppo- 
ſite part is cleft. 

Cod rRA formam collationis, a writ lying where a man 
has given perpetual alms to any religious houſe, hoſpital, 
c. and the governour has alienated lands contrary to the 
intent of the donor, L. 

ConTR A formam feoffamenti, a writ lying for the heir 
of a tenant infeoffed of certain lands or tenements, by char- 
ter of feoffment of a lord, to make certain ſervices and ſuits 
to his court, and is afterwards diſtrained for more than is 
in the ſaid charter, L. 

ConTRA Harmonical Proportion [in Muſick] that relation 
of three terms, wherein the difference of the firft and ſe- 
cond is to the difference of the ſecond and third, as the third 
is to the firff, 7 

Co'/NTRAINDICA'TIONS [with Phyſ.] divers ſymptoms 
or ſigns in a diſeaſe, the conſideration of which diſſuades 
them from uſing ſuch a particular remedy, when other 
ſymptoms induce them to it. 

O/NTRAMANDA'TIO Placiti, a term which ſeems to 
ſiguify a reſpiting or allowing the defendant further time 
to anſwer ; an imparlance or countermanding what was 
ordered before, L. 
| ConTRaAmvuU'RE [in Fortification] a little out-wall built 
before another partition-wall, or about the main wall of a 
city, Sc. to ſtrengthen it, ſo that it may not receive any 
damage from the adjacent buildings. 

ConTRANI1'TENCY [of contra and nitens, L.] a reſiſt 
ing againſt oppoſition. 

ConTRAPOSIT'TION, a putting againſt, L. 

ConTRAPOSITION [with Logicians] an altering of the 
whole ſubject into the whole predicate ; and e contra, re- 
taining both the ſame quantity and the ſame quality ; bus 
altering the terms from Finite to Infinite ; as every man is 
an animal ; therefore every thing that is an animal is not 
a man. 

ConTRA'RIENTS, barons who took * with Thomas 
earl of Lancaſter againſt King Edward II. | 


ment. 


© Conrra'ares [with Zogicdans) is when qu thing 


oppoſed to another, as light to darkneſs, ſight to blindneſs. 
2ONTRA'RINEssS [contrariete, F. contrarietas, L.] con- 
trariety. an | 


CokrRA AY [cotrarius, L. J oppelite things are ſaid to 
be contrary, the natures or qualities of which are abſolutely 
different, and which deſtroy one another. 


 ConTRARY legg'd Hyperbols, one whoſe legs are con- 
ven towards contrary parts, and run contrary ways. 
%; BEES... OonTAASr. _ 
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ent [contvaſts, F.] a difference, an oppoſition; E. 


ONTRAST [in Painting, &c.] ſignifies an oppoſition 
or 3 of poſition, 1 Sc. of Fee or more fi- 
gures to make a variety in the deſign, as when in a group 
of three figures one appears before, another behind 

other ſideways. #91; $331 | 
T0 ConTRa'sT [with Archite#s] is the avoiding the 
repetition of the ſame thing in order to pleaſe by variety. 

Well ConTR&a'strrp Figures [in Painting and Scripture] 
are ſuch as are lively and expreſs the motion proper to 
the deſign of the whole piece or of any particular groupe. | 

ConTRAT Wheel [in Clockework, Oc. ] that which is next 
to the crown wheel, the teeth and hoop of which lie con- 
trary to thoſe of other wheels. 

"Gon TRA Tenor [in Muſick] is the counter tenor, Ital. 

ConTRAVALLA'TION [in Fortification] or line of con- 
travallation is a trench guarded with a parapet, uſually cut 
round about a place by the beſiegers to ſecure themſelves 
on that ſide and to ſtop the allies of the garriſon, 

To ConNTRAVE'NE [contravenire, IL] to act contrary 
to an agreement, to infringe or break an agreement or law. 

ConTRAvV E/NTION, a contravening, infringement, &c. 
a failure in a man of performing or diſcharging his word, 
obligation, duty or the laws and cuſtoms of the place ; 
ſometimes it is uſed to ſignify the non-execution of an ordi- 
nance or edi, and — to be only the effect of neg- 
ligence or ignorance. 

ConTRAYE'RVA, a yu in the Weſt Indies much uſed 
with others in counterpoiſons, and which diſtillers with us 
uſe in ſtrong waters. 

Co'NTRECHANGED [in Heraldry] or as it 
is molt commonly written counterchanged, is 
uſed when any field or charge is divided or 
om by any line or lines of partition con- 
iſting all interchangeably of the — tinctures, 
as in the eſcutcheon annexed. 

CoNTRE-BANDE/ [in Heraldry] is in French, what we 
call Bendy of fix per Bend ſiniſter counter-changed. 

CONTRE-BARKRE' [in Heraldry] is with the French the 
ſame as our Bendy ſiniſter per Bend counterchanged. 

ConTRE-CHE'VRONN E/ [in Heraldry] ſignifies a ſhield 
parted by ſome line of partition, F. | 


Mad ConTRE-comeoNE' [in Heraldry] or Coun- 
Ml 9. ter- compone, 1s when the figure is compounded in 
. AN two panes, as in the eſcutcheon annexed. 


1 


 ConTRE-ERMINE [in Heraldry] ſignifies 
contrary to ermine, being a black field with white 
{pots, as ermine is a white field with black 

pots; and ſome writers call this ermines ; ſee 
eſcutcheon. | 

CoONTRE-ESCARTELE' [in Heraldry] ſignifies counter- 
quartered, and denotes the eſcutcheon after being quarter- 
ed to have each F 4-1 we: again divided into two, ſo that 
there may be ſaid (tho improperly) to be eight quarters, 
or diviſions, F. 

CONTREFACE' [in Heraldry] ſignifies what we call Barry 
per Pale counterchanged, F, 

ConTRE-PALLE-. [in Heraldry] is when an eſcutcheon 
is divided into 12 pales, parted per Feſſe, the two colours 
being counterchanged fo, that the upper are of one colour 
or metal, and the lower of another, F. | 
Co'NTRE-POTENCE/ [in Heraldry] or potent 
counter. Potent is counted a furr as well as vare 
and ermine ; but compoſed of ſuch pieces as 


repreſent the tops of crutches called in French 
tences, and in old 


have called it Vary Cuppe and Vary Taſſe, as in the eſcutcheon. 


— — 
— 
© 


Co'NTREPOINTE' [in Heraldry] is when 
two chevrons in one eſcutcheon meet in the 
2 points, the one riſing as uſual from the baſe, 
2 and the other inverte ſetting from the chief, ſo 
: " that they are counter or oppoſite one to the 
other in the points, as in the They may alſo 
be counterpointed the other way, f. e. when they are 
founded upon the ſides of the ſhield, and the points meet 
that way, which we call counter-pointed in Feſſe, and the 
French contrepoint6 in faſce, . 5 

Cox TREUE“ U E d bironde [in PFortification] i. e. the 
counter ſwallow-tail, is an outwork in the form of a ſingle 
tenail, being wider next the place or at the gorge than at 
"— or 88 the country; and in this it is contra 
to the ſwallos tail or queue d'bironde, this 1 being wid 
at the head, F. do fun I 


„che 


Engliß potents, and ſome 


ConrAEVATAR ſin Heraldry) is repreſent ſent- 1 
ed as in the eſcutcheon annexed. 


ConTRECTA'TION, a touching or handling, 

ConTRI'BUTARY, that pays contribution, L 

To CONTRIBUTE [contribuere, L.] to give ſomething 
my others; to conduce, to avail, to 7 

ONTRIBU'TION, a joint giving of money or fa 

towards any buſineſs of cones. var *. Ply 
, Military CONTRIBUTION, an impoſition or tax paid by 
frontier countries to fave themſelves from being plundered 
by the enemy. +. | 
_ ConTRriBUTIO'NE facienda, a writ lying where ſeveral 


perſons are bound to one thing, yet the whole burden is 


t upon one : this writ is to oblige all to bear an 

are 2 the charge. , | To 

ConTR1/BUTOR [contribuant, F] one that gives or does 
towards the doing of ſometiuag, 1. 

ConTRI'BUTORY [qui contribue, F. contributorius, L] 
belonging to contribution, | a 

Cox IRISTA“TION, a making ſad, L. 

Cox TRI“ TER [contritus, L. I properly worn, bruiſed. 

Cox TRITE [in Theology] ſorrowful, very penitent for 
ſins and tranſgreſſions againſt the law of God. 

ConTRI'TION a true and ſincete ſorrow for fin, 

CONTRI'TENESS 8 procecding from love to God 
more than fear of puniſhment, F. of L. 

CONTRI'VANCE device, ingenuity in contri- . 


CONTRI'V EMENT vings F. | 
To ConTR1'v R [contronver, F.] to invent, to deviſe or 
1magine, to plot. « 


o ConTRO'L [controller, F.] to examine an account, 
to overlook, to diſprove, to cenſure, to find fault with. 
CoNTROLL, check, cenſure, contradiction ; alſo a te- 
giſter or book wherein roll is kept of other regiſters. 
CONTRO'LLER [controleur, F | an officer who keeps a 
roll of the accounts of other inferior officers ; allo an over- 
ſeer, a reformer of manners, 
CONTROLLER [of the King's Houſe] an officer at court 
who has power to allow or diſullow the charge» of purſui- 
vants, meſſengers, purveyors, &*c, as alſo the cont:olling 
of all defaults and miſcarriages of the interior officers. 
CONTROLLER [of the Hamper] an officer in Chancery, 
who in term time attends daily on the Lord Chancellor or 
Lord Keeper, takes all things ſealed from the clerk of the 
Hamper in leathern bags, enters down the number and ef- 
fect of the things ſo received in a book with the duties 
belonging to the king, &c. | 
ConTRO'LLER [of the Mint] an officer whoſe buſineſs 
is to ſee that the money be paid to the juſt aſſize, to over- 
look and controll the officers in caſe of any defaults. 
ConTROLLERS {of the Navy] an officer, whoſe buſi- 
neſs is to attend and controll all payments. of wages, to 
know the market rates of all ſtores pertaining to ſhipping, 
e- 


to examine and audit all treaſurers, victuallers and 


keepers accounts. 

| . the Pell] an officer in the Excbe- 
quer, who keeps a controllment of the pell of receipts and 
goings out. 

CONTROLLER [of the Pipe] an officer of the Bxcbe- 
quer, who writes ſummons to the ſheriff to gather the farms 
and debts of the pipe, and alſo keeps a controlment of the 
ſame. 

Lr General, an officer belonging to the ar- 
tillery. | | | 

E the office of a controller. 

ConTRO'LMENT [of controler, F.] controlling. 

ConTRO'v ER, a forger of falſe news, F. 

ConTRov E'RSIAL, of or pertaining to controverſy. 

ConTROVE'RSIALNESS, controverted nature or Cif- 
cumſtances. | 

Cox TROVERsI1OUSs [controverſioſus, L.] full of con- 
troverſy. 6 | . 

Co'NTROVERSY [controverſia, L.] debate, diſpute, 
variance. : FM . 15 

ConTUMA'c1ous [contumax, L.] ſtubborn, ſelf-willed, 
obſtinate, rebellious, 829 KELL 

CoNTUMA'CIOUSNEss [contumace, F. contumacia, L. 
ſtubbornneſs. _ + 9 10 | 

Co'nTuUMacy [rntumacia, L.] ſtubbomneſi, obſtina- 
cy, rebellion, particularly in refuſing to appear in 2 cou 
62 when ſummoned. _ | "So 

.ONTUME'LIOUsS [contamelioſus, L.] [reproachful, af- 


frontive, abuſive. 5 


Cdnruh t ious NES [of contwmelioſies | L.] feproach- ach- 
ve be [rontamelia, L.] abuſe, affront, teproach, 
currilous language. | 1 jo 
our nn [of contuſus, L.] bruiſed. 1 5 
Conxru's tox, 4 e bruiſing ; alſo a blunting, T. 
| ConTu's1ON [of the Skulf} is when the skull-bone is 


hat tho' no fracture appears outwardly, yet it is 
2 from the whole on the inſide. 


ConTtu's10n [with Chymifts] a pulyerizing or reducing 


; er by pounding in a mortar. 
Lars ns 518K Nwich — a bruiſe which divides 
the continuity of parts in bones of fleſh, or a bruiſe ei- 
ther by a fall or blow, ſo that tho' the skin appears whole, 
et the fleſh is broken; | 
ConYALE'SCENCE : [of convaleſcere, L.] a recovery 
Convalr/scaency S of health; alſo that ſpace of 
time from the departure of a diſeaſe, to the recovery of 
ſtrength which was loſt by it. 
ConvALlE/sCENT | convaleſcens, L.] recovering, a- 
mending. 4 
ConvE'NABLE [Law Term] agreeable, convenient, 
To CON VRN R [convenire, L.] to meet or come toge- 
ther, to aſſemble ; alſo to call together. | 


Conv ENIENCE 8 [convenientia, L.] advantage, caſe; 


ConveE'NIENCY fitneſs, agreeableneſo, ſuitableneſs, 

Conv ENIENCY [in Architecture] is the diſpoſing the 
ſeveral parts of a building fo, that they may not obſtruct 
one another. 

Conv E'NIENT [conveniens, L.] fit, ſeaſonable, ſuitable. 

Conv ENIENTNESS [| convenientia, L.] convenience. 

A Co'NvENT, a monaſtery, or religious houſe, F 

Co'Nv#NnTICLE [conventiculum, L.] a little private aſ- 
ſembly for religious exerciſes, a name firſt given to the 
meetings of Fobn Wicliff more than 300 years ago, but 
fince to the meetings of the Nonconformiſts, 

CoN VR NTIo, an agreement or covenant, L. N 

CONVENTION, an aſſembly of a kingdom, &c. alſo a 
treaty, contract or agreement between two or more parties. 

CONVENTIONAL [conventionalis, L.] pertaining to an 
aſſembly or convention ; alſo done by agreement or ac- 
cording to ſeveral articles. . 

CoNVENTIONE, a Writ that lies for any covenant in 
writing unperformed. | 

Conv E'NTIONER, a member of a convention. 

Conv t'NTUAL [of convent, F.] pertaining to a convent, 
as a conventual church, 

ConvE'NTUALS, friers or nuns who live in a convent. 

ConvrE'RGENT@ [convergens, L.] bowing or bending 

CoNvVE'RGING together. 

Cox VRRGRNT Lines Fin Geometry) are ſuch as conti- 
nually approximate, or whoſe diſtances become leſs and leſs. 
| C CONVE”'RGING Rays / [ in Opt.] 
Conve'RGENT Rays & are thoſe 
rays that iſſue from divers points of an 
object and incline towards one ano- 
ther, till at laſt they meet and croſs, 
and then become diverging rays, as 


D 


and then diverge and run off from each other in the 
lines MC MD. 


Conv 15 GIN G Hyperbola ¶ Matbemat. ] is one whoſe con- 


rays, which converge to the point 


cave legs bend in towards one another, and run both the 
ſame way. | 
CONV ERGING Series [with Mathem.] a method of ap- 
proximation ſtill nearer and nearer towards the true root of 
any number or equation, even tho it be impoſſible to find 
wh ſuch true roots in numbers. er | 
ONVE'RSANT | converſans, L.] keeping com with ; 
alſo well verſed or skilled in. ien 
Conve'RSABLE, ſociable, eaſy, free of acceſs or in 
| conn L 
ONVE'RSABLENESS [of converſer, F. converſari, L. 
cant of being converſed with, ſociableneſs. Ws p 
ONV ERSA'TION, diſcourſe amo rſons, intercourſe, 
behaviour, lociety, F. of M. % Pe * wh 


Co! 


ONVERSE- [in Geometry] a propoſition is ſaid to be the 
2 _ another, when ee concluſion from 
3 2 firſt ſuppoſed, we proceed to ſuppoſe what had 


4 a * 


ore nid | W 
ſap poſed, concluded, and to draw, from it what had been 
| 0 
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the rays AM BM are 4 


NVERS E, familiar diſcourſe; correſpondence, Ge. 


called Primum mobile, contrary to the 


To Convi'rsn \[omvirſar, LI] to dikourle of talk 
ary with; do keep 3 and be familiar * 
ONV ERSION, a turning, alteration or change; 5 
en Wn : ef 
Conv £R5108 [with Divines] is ſuch a turning to God 
or as is wtought in every true penitent. 0 
CoNvRRSLONS [in Milit. Aﬀairs] is when ſoldiers are 
ordered to preſent. their arms to the enemy, who attack 


them in flank, whereas they are ſuppoſed to be before in 


the front. | 

Conv ERSION of Propoſitions [in Logic] is the changing 
the ſubject into the place of the predicate, and e contra, 
ſill retaining the quality of the propoſition. 

Cox VERSION of Equations [with Algebraiſts] a particu- 
lar manner of changing an equation, which is commonly 
done with the quantity ſought or any member or degree 
if it is a fraction; the manner of doing it is by multi- 
plying the whole number by the denominator of the fra- 
ctional part, and then omitting the denominators, the e- 
quation is continued in the numerators only; as ſuppoſe 


—= + b +, then multiply all by 4 and it 


will ſtand thus da — db aa Tce 4h 4- 4b. 

ConVERS10N of Ratio's [with Arithmeticians] is the 
comparing the antecedent with the difference of the ante- 
cedent and conſequent in two equal ratio's or proportions. 
As if there be the ſame ratio of 3 to 4 as of 9 to 12, it is 
concluded, there is the ſame ratio of 3 to 2, as of 9 to 6. 

Conv ERSION [with Rhetoriciant] a figure, the ſame as 
Apoflrophe or the changing the 75 into the place of the 
predicate, and e contra; but always retaining the ſame 
quantity of propoſitions, as every living creature is an ani- 
mal, every am mal is a living creature. 

Conve'ks1v E, ſociable, &c. 

ConvE'RsLy [in Mathematicks] tranſlatively; as when 
two right lines are * to be parallel and another croſ- 
ſes them, it may be — can that the alternate an- 

les are equal; and ſo it is equally true conyerſely, that 


4—5 2 


if the alternate m_— are equal, the lines which are croſ- 


ſed, muſt be parallel. 

To CoN VE RT [convertere, L.] to turn or change; al- 
ſo to employ money, &. to one's own profit or ule, 

To ConvekrT with Divines] is to bring a perſon to 
the profeſſion of the true religion, | | 
| ACo'nverT (un converts, F.] a perſon who is turned 
to the true religion. | 

Conve'RTIBLE [convertibilis, L.] changeable, that 
may be turned. 

ONVE/RTIBLENESS 2 [of convertible, F. convertibilis, 

CONVERTIBI'LITY 
ing changed or turned. 


* to the hollow. 
ONVExX Glaſſes, are ſuch as ate oppoſite to Concave, 


thicker in the middle than at the edges; or 8 ſpeak- 


ing, when their ſurface riſes up-regularly above the plane 
of the baſe, and e contra. Thoſe glaſſes are ſaid to be 


concave, when the ſurface ſinks down regularly, or with 


a regular crookedneſs below it; ſo that the ſame glaſs 
or Other thing is oftentimes conyex on the outſide and con- 
cave wirhin. | 

Convex Lens, is either convex on both ſides and call'd 
convexo convex, or it is plain on one fide and convex on the 
other, and is called Plano convex. 

Conve'/xity [convexitas, L.] the exterior ſurface of a 
convex ; i. e. a gibbous and globular thing, in oppoſition to 


concavity or the inner ſurface, which is hollow or depreſſed. 


Conve'/xntss [convexits, F. convexitas, L.] convexity. 


To Convey' [convoyer, F.] to carry or ſend into ano- 
ther place; alſo to make over an eſtate, &*c. to another. 


 Convev/anc8, carrying: | 
Convey'ANCE U fx. an inſtrument or deed, by 

which lands or tenements are convey'd or made over from 

one to er. 


--ConveEYANCER," à maker of, or a perfon, who is 
skilled in making . 


Cox vr [comifium, L.] to prove a-perſon guilty. 


"a O'NVICT [convius, L.] a perſo legally proved 


- - Recwſant CONv1ct, one'who las been legally} ſented, 
indifed and convicted for re or not coming to church, 
to hear the, common prayer, according to ſeveral ſtatutes, 
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L.] poſſibility, &. of be- 
Co'nvtx [ convexus, L.] bending down on every 


fide, like the heayens or the outſide of a globe, or any 
other round body ; or the external round part of any body 
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do add with another in the producing ſome effect. 


Cc 0 


Coxvicrtox, full roof, B. of L. 5 
Cod vicriox [in Theology] the: firſt ſtep or degree of 


repentance, hereby a penitent is convinced or made ap- 
rehenſive of the evil nature of fin and of his own guilt. 
Conviction [in Law] the proving of a perſon guilty 
of an offence by the verdict of a jury; or when an out- 
law'd perſon appears and confeſſes. 

Convi'ctive, tending to convince. 

To Cox vi NE [convincere, L.] to make a perſon ſen- 
ſible of the truth of a matter by reaſons and arguments, 
to perſuade thoroughly. | 

* VI'NCINGN be [of convincere, L,] convincing 

Convi'crtiv ENEsS or condemning quality. 

To Convi'TIATE [conviciari, L.] to taunt or rail at, 
to reproach or abuſe. | 

Convi'vAL [convivalis, L.] of or belonging to feaſts 
or banquets, 

To Co'nvocartr [convecare, L.] to call together, 

Cox vOA“TION, a calling together, moſt commonly 
an aſſembling of the clergy to conſult about the affairs of 
the church; alſo the perſons ſo aſſembled are called 4 
convocation. | 

Convoca'TlIoON Houſe, the place where the clergy 
meet for the purpoſe aforeſaid. 

Lower Houſe of Convoca'TION, the place where the 
body of the inferior clergy fir. A 

Upper Houſe of COoNvocATION, the place where the 
archbiſhops, biſhops, &c. ſit ſeverally by themſelves. 

To Convo'kt [convocare, L. convequer, F.] to call toge- 
ther. 

To Convo'Lve [convolvere, L.] to roll round about, 
to roll round together. 

CoNnvoLu'TION, a wrapping, rolling or winding about. 

ConvoLUTION [with Botanifts| a winding or turning 
motion, that is pecullar to the ſtems or trunks of ſome 
plants, as the claſpers of vines, bindweed, &c. 

To Coxvoy” [convoyer, F. probably of convebere, L.] to 
guard, to conduct ſafely. 

A Co Nvox, a guide or conductor, F. 

A CoNvox, a ſhip or ſhips of war, which go along 
with merchants ſhips to defend them from enemies. 

Convoy [in Military Affairs] men, &c. ammunition, &c. 
convey'd into a. town, | 

CoNU'NDRUM, a qu M, humorous expreſſion, phraſe 
or ſentence. 

Co'nus , Gr.] 
pine-apple, & L. | 

Co'Nus [with Geometricians] a ſolid figure broad and 
round at bottom with a ſharp top like a ſugar-loaf, L, 

Conu'sANCE, cogniſance, knowledge. 

Conv'sANT | French Law Term] knowing, underſtand- 
ing or being privy to, &c, - 

CoNvU'LSED [convulſus,L.] drawn or pulled together. 

CoNnvU'LSION, a pulling or drawing together; alfo a 


the fruit of the cypreſs-tree, a 


diſtortion, L. ä 


CoNnvuU'LSION [with Phyſicians] an involuntary contrac- 
tion or motion, whereby the nerves, muſcles and mem- 
bers are contracted and drawn together againſt or without 
the will; as in the cramp, 

CoNnvuU'Lsive [convwulſivaus, L pertaining to convul- 
ſions; a term applied by phyſicians to thoſe motions, 
which naturally ſhould depend on- the will; but which 
become unvolitary by ſome external cauſe. 

CoNnvU'LSIVE Motzons | with Phyſicians] are ſudden and 
e convulſions and ſhakings, that ceaſe and return again 

y turns. 

Jo Coo, to make a noiſe like turtles or pigeons. 

To Cook [of coquere, L.] to dreſs meat. | | 

Coor [coquus, L. cog, C. Brit. coc, Sax. kock, Dan] a 
perſon who dreſſes meat. | | 
* * N ERV, a cook's art or trade, the art of dreſſing 

Cook Room [in a Sbip] is where the cook and his mate 


dreſſeth the victuals and delivers it out. 


CooL [cole, Sax.] cooling, cold. 
Coo'LER, a brewer's veſt. | 
Co 0 LNESS' [cealoney, Sax.] cool uality. | 
Coons : probably of cumulus, L. an heap] a mea- 
| Comp ſure of corn containing, 4 buſhels. | 
A Coop [coya, Sax.] a place where fowls are kept and 


fattened. 


To Coop wp [of coFa, Sax. ] to put up in a pen. 
W ERATIVE | of cooperari, L.] working together 
with. x 


To Coo“ r unn [cooperatan, L.] to work together, 


. quently a day and a 


"Co 


CoorsRa'tion, a working together with, F. of T. 
CoorERA'TOR, a fellow-worker, I. 
Coort'RTi10 arborum [Old Law} the head or branches 

of a tree cut down, L. | 
CoorERTU/RA [Old La] a, thicket or covert of wood. 
CoorTA'TION, an election or chooſing by ſuffrage. 
Cook DIN ATE [of con and ordinatus of ordo, L.] of 

equal order, degree or rank. wh | 


 CookDina'Tion [in Phyficks] in reſpe& of cauſes, is 


an order of cauſes, wherein ſeveral of the ſame kind, order 
and tendency concur to the production of the ſame effect. 

CoORDINATELY [of con and ordinatus, L.] in equal 
order. 

Coo'RDINAT EN Es5, equality of order, rank or degree. 

Coor [hoet, Du.] a moor-hen, a water fowl. 

Cor (cop, Sax. ] the top of any thing ; alſo a tuft on a 
bird's head. 

Co'eAL, a ſort of hard roſin or gum of a whitiſh or 
yellowiſh colour brought from America. | 

CorE'RCENERS [in Commen Law] parceners or part- 
ners are ſuch as have equal portions in the inheritance of 
their anceſtors. | 

CorA'RCENY, an cqual diviſion or ſhare of copar- 
ceners, 

CopA'RTNER of con and particeps, L.] one who is 
joined in partnerſhip with another, 

Cor A RTNERE I [of con and partzceps, Li] a being 
partners together 


Cor : at the beginning of a name ſiguiſies a top 


Cor E & of an hill, as Copland. | 
Co'ravvz Balſamum, a 1” 0; 54m, which diſtils like 
turpentine from a certain tres 111 ra fil. | 


Cop ER [ceppe, Sax # tot of prieſt's veſtment with a 
claſp before, and hanging down from the ſhoulders to 
the heels, | | 

To Cop E, to jut out as a wall does. | 
a bt Cor E [in Falconry] to pare the beak or talons of an 

aw K. | 

Cor [in Doomſday Book] an hill. 

Cor k (cop, Sax.] a tribute paid to the king out of the 
lead mines in Wickſevorth in Derbyſoire, 

To Cor E with one, to ſtrive with, to make head againſt, 

To Cop E together [of copulare, L. to match with.] 

The Cop Es of Heaven, the arch or concavity of heaven. 

CoPE'RNICAN Syftem [> called of Nicholas Copernicus 
the inventor or rather reviver of it] is a ſyſtem of the 
world, wherein the ſun is ſappoſed at reft, and the pla- 
nets with the earth to deſcribe ellipſes round him, The 
heavens and ſtars are here ſuppoſed at reſt ; and that diur- 
nal motion they ſeem to us to have from eaſt to weſt is re- 
2 to be the earth's motion from weſt to eaſt. It is deſcri- 

ed thus, . 


The ſun being found to be a body more than 300 times 


bigger than our earth, it ſeemed prepoſterous that ſo 
mighty a body of fire, ſhould whirl round fo large a cir- 
cle as his ſphere, according to the Ptolemaick ſyſtem, in ſo 
ſhort a time as 24 hours (when according to its compu 

diſtance, he muſt move. 7570 miles in a minute.) It was 
therefore more reaſonable to believe that the earth was 
ſeated in the ſphere, that Ptolemy had placed the ſun in, 
and that the fon was placed in the center; for by that 


means, if the earth but turn round upon its own axis in 


ht is afforded to all its inhabi- 
tants, without the neceſſity of the ſun's or earth's making ſo 
vaſt a journey as the circle of its ſphere requires. He there- 
fore A0 


24 hours, every ſide "nk is turned to the ſun, and conſe- 


in 2 days and a half. He alſo ſuppoſes the ſun 10 be 


maln 


ſurtounded with a vaſt ſpace of iber of many millions: of 


— —— 4 - - 5 o ; 


ced the ſun in the centre, with no other motion 
than turning round * its own axis, which” it - performs 


> pit 
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9 t. which is called its vortex, which tber is 
— with the ſun; and becauſe the planets float 
in it, they alſo are carried in a continual circuit from we 
to 2. round the ſun in certain periodical times, accord- 
ing to their nearneſs or diſtance from the ſun. The earth 
is one of theſe planets, and has another e viz, 
the moon ; for wa +" belongs to us only, being in a 
continual circuit round this earth, and with it carried on 
in the annual circuit that the eatth makes round the ſun. 
The uſe of it being to reflect the ſun-beams to us at 
ſuch times as he is gone from us. The other planets have 
the like concomitants, Fwpiter has four, and Saturn five, 
as is ſuppoſed for the ſame reaſon ; and becauſe thoſe pla- 
nets are ſo much ſarther diſtant from the ſun than we are, 
they have, of conſequence, occaſion for more moons than 
we have. It is certain, by ocular demonſtration, that there 
are four little planets called Satellites, which are in conti- 
nual circuit round about Fwpiter, that are ſo regular in their 
motions, that the eclipſes of them are calculated, and there- 
by. a great help found out to the correfting of the maps. 
Sec the above icheme. 

Cor Es Mate, a partner in merchandizing, a companion, 
Daniel. 

Co E Sale and Pins [with Husbandmen] are irons that 
faſten the chains with other oxen to the end of the cope 
of a waggon. | 

Co rHOs IS xwpworg, Gr,] deafneſs in the ears, L. 

Cor iA, plenty, abundance, L. 

Co iA libelli deliberanda, a writ that lies in caſe where 
a man cannot get the copy of a libel out of the hands of an 
eccleſiaſtical judge. 

Co'yinG [in Architecture] the top of a building or the 
brow of a wall made ſloping. 

Co IN Irons ¶ with Falconers] inftruments uſed for co- 
uns or paring the beak of an hawk, his pounces or ta- 
ons, when grown. 

Co ious [copioſus, L.] plentiful, abounding. 

Cor ro's ir [copioſitas, L] plenty. | 

Co'elousNEss [of copieux, F. copioſus, L.] plentifulneſs. 

Co'eisT, a tranſcriber. 


 Co'eLANvD, a piece of ground into which the reft of 


corn, hay or graſs, divided into por- 


the lands in a furlong do ſhoot, S. O. R. 
Co A, a cock o 
tions fit to be tithed. 
Coy ko, ſharp at the top. 
Cor HAL 
Cu'PpPEL 
of crucible for purifying gold or ſilver. 

Corr ER [ cuprum, 1. kopper, Du.] a red metal, the 
ſpecifick gravity of copper comes next to that of filver ; 
being to that of gold as 8 to 19, to that of water as 8 to 1, 
and to that of ſilver as 8 to 10. It is the moſt elaſtick 
* ſonorous of all metals. 

OPPER [in Chymical Writings | 
is expreſs'd by 2 = 8 

Burnt Co ER [in Chymical Writings] 

is expreſſed by theſe characters. 
| Roſe Cor Ex, copper that has been melted ſeveral 
times, and purified from its grofleft parts. 

Co'ePERASs, a mineral well known. 

Copplc . [probably of conper, F. to cut] a ſmall 

Cors x wood, conſiſting of underwoods which 
may be cut at 12 or 15 years growth. | 

CopROcRI'TICA [of xerpg; dung and ſecretus of ſe- 
_ L] medicines which purge away the execrement of 
the guts, 1 

CO RO PHñORL“A [xoTeggoers, Gr.] | tion or ing. 
_ CopRo'sTacy Laren, Gr.] 2 ve binding 
2 belly. 2 | PEXGOS irs 

Cop TI Language, the ancient language of the Egyptian 
mixed with much Greek, and in the Seek Shari : 

Co'eULA, a coupling or joining together, I. 

Co ful A [with Logicians] is the verb which joins toge- 
ther any two terms in an affirmative or negative propoſi- 
non ; as an borſe is an animal, where is is the copula. 

To Co“ rur ATE [copulare, L.] to join together. 

Corura'rtion, a couplin carte ; a 
pling between male and female. | 


I” 'PULATIVE [in Gram. ] that which ſeryes to couple 
or join, as a conjunction cobalative. ü . 


PULATIVE Propoſitions [with Lo icia 

2 ſeveral ſubje ot [ —_ 
y an : — : - _ 3 

Co/pULATIvENESS, cou 


” 


8 [ with &ilverſmiths] a pot in which they 


not 


5 & i 


melt and refine their metal; alſo a ſort. 


carnal cou- . 


J ſuch as in- 
Qs- or ſeveral attributes joined together 
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the original or tmatſcript of a bool before- it his been 
printed; alſo a printed 5 

Coe v [in Law] is the duplicate or tranſcript of an ori- 
ginal ears, / : 75 5 of * Feri. : 

Cop y-hold, a tenure for which the tenant hath nothing 
to ſhew, but the copy of the rolls made out of the Lord's 
court. | BE, 

1 > whe out ¶ copier, F.] to cribe, or write after an 
original. | 
200, ad Med. conſumpt. [in Phyſicians Bills) ſignifies, boil 
it till half of it be conſumed. | 

Coq / A. [in Phyſicians Bills] i. e. boil it according 
to art, Le | | 

Cog in /. 9. 4q. [in Phyſicians Bills] i. e. boil it in a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of water, 7. 74 

To Cop ET [coqueter, F.] to be a coquet or general 

ver. 

Coaqpx'r, an amorous courtier, one who by amorous 
behaviour and diſcourſe endeavours to gain the love of 
women. 

Cop RTT R, an amorous, tattling, wanton wench, F. 

CoqQUE'TRY [coquetterie, F.] an affected 21 to 
gain the love either of men or women; alſo an artful ma- 
nagement in — on an amorous intrigue; alſo effemi- 
nacy, wantonneſs 8 

Gl the heart, L. See Heart. | 

Cox [with Botanifts] the inward, ſoft, ſpungy pith 
of a tree or plant, L, 

Cor Carol: [in Aftronomy] i. e. the heart of Charles, a 
ſtar in the northern hemiſphere between Coma Berenices and 
urſa major, ſo called in honour of King Charles II, I. 

Cok Hydre [in Aſtronom y] a fixed flac of the firſt mag - 
nitude in the conſtellation Hydra, J. 

CoRa [sen, Gr.] the apple, fight or black of the eye. 

CORABRACHIA'LIS / of woexk and brachium, L. an 

\ CoRoBRACHIM'US 5 arm] a muſcle ariſing from 
the end of the Proceſſus coracoides of the ſhoulder- blade, and 
is inſerted to the middle part of the Os humeri. This muſ- 
cle moves the arm upwards and turns it ſomewhat obliquely 
outwards, | . 

Co“ R Ac L E [on the river Severn] a ſmall boat made of 
ſplit fallow twigs, covered with leather, in which the fi- 
— fits, rows with one hand ſwiftly, and manages his 
fiſhing-tackle with the other. | wins! 

CoRAcopBo'TANE [of xcext a raven, and fordyn, Gr. 


an herb] the ſhrub butcher's broom, 


CorRacouyor'pes [with Anat. of xcext and de-, Gr. 
form] muſcles which take their riſe: from the ode of the 
ſhoulder-blade, called Coracoides, and go as far as the bone 
Hyoides, the uſe of them is to move obliquely downwards. 

CoRacoi'pes [of .x6ext and dd &, Gr. fo called from 
its reſembling a crow's beak] the ſhoulder-blade. 

Cok 4'G 0, the herb Bugloſs, L. | | 

Co'kAL (coralium, L. of vH, Gr.] a ſhoot from a 
rock, that receives the form of a plant, it grows undet 
deep hollow rocks in many places in the Mediterranean ſea 
and clſewhere, and is, while growing, of ſeveral colours, as 
white, red, black and sky-blue ; and ſome is of two co- 
lours, red and black. 

Co'RAL-wokT [of coralium, L.] an herb. 

CoRALL1/NE, a ſort of moſs that ſticks to the racks. 

CoRALACHA/TES [of xoggiator. and axdTnhs, Gr. ] a 
kind of agate-ſtone, the ſpots of which are like coral. 

CoRaA'LL1s,'a precious ſtone like ſinoper or red lead. 

Co RAM non judice [in Common Law] is when a cauſe is 
bw into a court, of which the judges have not any ju- 

ICTION. | 1 TY > . | 

Co'RBan LIA W, Heb.) a gift or offering made on the 
altar; properly the treaſure that was kept for the uſe of 
the priefts or temple at Feruſalem. | bas; 

0'RBEILS Lin Fortification] ſmall baskets filled with 
earth, and placed upon the patapets, ©. having port- 
holes leſt between to fire upon the meng under covert. 

CorsBx1'L Iin Arabitecture] a ſhouldering piece or jut- 
ting out in a wall to bear up a „ fammer, e. 


So'RBRL F [in Arcbitaduie a ſhort piece of timber 
Co' KB > placed in a wall with its end ſticking out 
- /CO'RBET 6 or 8 inches in manner of a ſhouldering- 


Piece. 


Co RBEI in ArchiteBure]-a niche in the wall of | 


£ + ho-th 3h. 
Cos, ank 2 church or other edifice in which an 


* 344 ' | image is laced.” * 2 * (Hon L * 
Cogr 8toner, ſmooth, poliſhed ſtones laid in the front 
and outſide of the corbels or nich - of Chit | 
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Con d fert, F of chords, L.] u tope of line 
Cor vb [with Farrier: [a ſtrait Hp the fore - legs of 


an horſe, which comes from the ſhackle-ycin to the griſtle 
of his noſe ; or a couple of ſtrings that lie about the knee, 


and run like ſmall cords, through the body to the noſtrils, 
which cauſes a horſe to ſtumble and ſpmetimes to fall. 
Corps [in Muſick and Geometry] See Chords, 
Cor p of Wood, a parcel of fire-wood, in breadth 4 foot, 
in length 8 foot, in height 4 foot. | 
Co RAGE, all the ropes which belong to the rigging 


and tackling of a ſhip ; alſo all ſorts of ſtuff or matter tor 


making ropes. 


Corkpravu” [in Fortification] a line divided into fathoms, 


feet, Ar. | for marking of out- works upon the ground. 

Co'Rpep [in Heraldry] as a croſs-corded, is 
a croſs wound about with cords, but yet fo that 
7 the cords do not hide all the croſs, as in the fi- 
— giure annexed, | 

CoRo ELI! RR, a grey-frier of the order of St. Francis. 

A Co RK DAL [of cor, L. the heart] a medicinal drink 
to comfort the heart. 

CoRp1aAL, good for the heart, hearty, ſincere, 

CoRDIATLIA [with Phyſicians] medicines which are 
commonly ſuppoſed to ſtrengthen the heart; though they 
only put the blood into a fine fermentation which corrobo- 
rates and facilitates the motion of the heart, 

CoRD!A'LITY [cordialite, F.] heartineſs, fincere 

Co'kDIALENSS or hearty frieudſhip or affection. 

Co'rtDoN, the twiſt of a rope, F. 

CoRpon [in ArchiteFure] a plinth or edge of ſtone on 
the outſide of a building. i | 

CoRDpoN [in Fortification] a row of ſtones made round 
on the outſide, and ſer between the wall of the fortreſs 
which lies aflope and the parapet, which ſtands upright ; 
which ſerves for an ornament in defences made of maſon's 
Work, and ranging round about the place. 

Co'RDovaN Leather [fo called of Cordova in Spain] a 
ſort of leather made of goat skins. 

CORDWAINERS Ward [q. Cordovanieri] of Cordwainert, 
7. e. ſhoomakers, curriers and workers in leather, which 
dwelt there anciently. | | 

Corn [of cor, L. the heart] the inward part of an 
apple, &c. becauſe it is the midſt, like the heart in the 


0 
Con IA'NDER [xoptaySpoy, Gr.] an herb ſomething 
reſembling parſley. | 

CoR1'NTHIAN Braſs, gold, ſilver and copper, caſually 
mixt together at the burning the famous city of Corinth ; 


there _ a great many ſtatues of theſe melted down 
and imbodied together. 


CORINTNIAN Order [in Architecture] fo called becauſe 
columns were firſt made of that proportion at Corinth, It is 
the nobleſt, moſt delicate and rich of all others. Its capi- 
tal is adorned with 2 rows of leaves, between which ariſe 
little ſtalks or caulicoles, whereof the volutet are formed that 


1 the abacus, and which are in number 16, the height 
the pillars contains 9 of their diameters. 


Co! RION T [x54s, Gr.] the herb St. bn s- wort or ground- 


CoRis pine. 


Cork [korch, Du. Cortex, L.] the bark of a tree cal- 
led the cork-tree. 
 CORK-TRER, is of 2 ſorts chiefly, one bearing a nar- 


row leſs jagged leaf and 2 the other broader and 
falling in winter; one of the firſt ſort is to be ſeen in the 
phyſick garden at Chelſea. 


 CO'RMORANT, a water-fowl reſembling a raven; alſo 


[in a figurative ſenſe] a glutton, that bird being very vo- 


racious. 


Corn [conn, Sax. korn, Dan.] the grain of wheat, 
arley, rice, oats, Se. C | 
Corn Flag, a plant fit for borders in gardens. 
CoRN Flower, the flower called blue-bottle, &c. 
CORNAcHI'NE Powder, à purging powder called alſo 
the Earl of Warwick's powder, and allo pulvis de tribus. 
Co RN AGH [Common Law)] ſo called from cernu, a 


horn, L. a kind of grand ſerjeanty, the ſervice of which 


tenute was to blow a horn when any invaſion was per- 


ceived from a nothern enemy; many northward about the 
Pitts wall held their land by this tenure. 


Boa Cokx Sallet, an herb. 55 55 
oy CoRN EBA Luna, 'A tough taſteleſs mak, almoſt like 


horn, made by pouring ſpirit of ſalt or ſtrong brine of 


falt and water on cryſtals. of ſilve red, or by diſ- 

ſolving ſilver in aqua i off ltr 8 15 3 
|  Cornra. Oli m [with Avatomifts] the ſecond - 
.  Edat of the eye, otherwiſe called Sclerotes and Twnics dure, 


75 or ſpirif of nitre. 
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:  Some/interpret-the moral of dhe fable t ber a 


$ -- 
which pfoceeds from a membrane or skin iti the Brain 6a]- 
led dura meninx, being tranſparent forward, in order to 
ſend forth the viſible Species, and containing the aqueous 


humour, L. 


CorNns [of cornu, L. a horn, kpron, C By#,] a diſtem- 
per in the toes, ſo called from their hardneſs or hornineK. 

To Cor x, to ſeaſon with falt lightly. " 

Co RN RD | [yeropner, Sax] ſeaſoned with alt, 

Co'RN EL Berry, the fruit of the cornel-tree ; 
 CoRNE'LIAn |cornaline, F. of carneolus, L. of cavy, 
L. fleſh, q. d. of a fleſh colour, or of cornus the haw-thorn, 
whoſe berries are red | a precious ſtone, of which rings and 
ſeals are made. | #4 "a 
Cox ROUsS [cornews, L.] horny. | 

Co'RNEOL, the cornelian ſtone. — 

Cox N ERR [cornet, C. Brit corniere, F] an angle. 

CoRNER Teeth [of a Horſe are the 4 teeth which are 
placed between the middling teeth and the tuſhes; being 
2 above and 2 below on each fide the jaw, which put forth 
when a horſe is 4 years and a half lde. 

CoRNEK&-wiſe (of cornel, Brit.] by way of corners. 

Cox NR [Cornetto, Ital. of cornu, L. a Lom a kind of 
muſical inſtrument made of a horn. 

Col R NET [of Paper] a piece of paper wound about in 
the ſhape of a horn, ſuch as grocers, & c. wrap up ſmall 
quantities of wares in. 

CoRNET [of Coronet, a linen or laced head- dreſs for 
women; alſo a ſcarf of black taffety, anciently worn on 
the collar of their robes by doors of law or phyſick. 

Cok NET [of Cornette, F. of Coronet, becauſe in an- 
cient times they wore garlands, or a name by which black 
taffaty filk was called] he that bears the ſtandard or colours 
of a troop of horſe, ſo called becauſe it was commonly 
made of that ſtuff, 

CORNEMUSE, a kind of bag-pipe, a muſical inſtrument; 

CoRNE1T, an inſtrument uſed by farriers in letting horſes 
blood. . 

CokNx RTI“ No, a little cornet ; alſo an odtave trum- 
pet, tal. | 

dab! [corniche, F.] in Joinery, is the higheſt 

Co'RNISH part of the Entablature, or the upper- 
moſt ornament of any wainſcot, | | 

Co RN IE [with Archite#s)] the creſt or flouriſhi 
works at the upper end of a pillar, which differs acco 
ing to the ſeveral orders, 

Co'R NIGER [with Foyners] an ornament ſet round the 
top of a room, &c. | ; 

CoRNIcr Ring [in Gunnery] is that ring of a piece of 
ordnance that lies next the trunnion ring, or next the 


muzzle ring backward. | 


Architrave Cor Nick [in Arebitecture] is that immediate- 
ly - contiguous to the architrave, the frize being retrenched- 
Coving Cox N Ic E, one which has a great caſemate or 
hollow in it; commonly lath'd and plaiftered upon com- 
paſs ſprockets or brackets. 
Cantaliver CoRNicr, one that has cantalivers under- 
neath it, | | : 
Modilion Co R Nice, a cornice with modilions under it. 
Mutilated Cox NIE, is one whoſe projecture is cut or 
interrupred, to the right of the larmier, or reduced into 3 
platband with a cimaiſe. 
CoRkNICULARIs proceſſus- [in Anatomy] the proceſs ot 
knob of the ſhoulder-bone, - reſembling the figure of a 
crow's-beak, L. oh | 
CorNnicULATE Plants [in Botany] are ſuch as after the 


decay of each flower produce _ diſtin and horned 


ſced-pods or fliquæ, as columbines, 
led multiſiliquous. : : 
Corn1cULATE [corniculatus, L.] horned or having 
horns. | | B 
Corni'tick [cornificus, L.] cauſing or making horns. 
Cor Nn1'G RN os [corigenus, L.] of that kind that has 
horns. 4 67 þ | 
CorNn1'GEROUs [corniger, L.] wearing horns, eee 
Coxxichoxs [in French Heraldry] are the branches d 
ſtags horns, F. 23 4 „ 
ORNOCE'RASUM, a wi cherry, . 
Cook Nu Ammonii, an extraordinary kind of ſtone which 


c. and hence are cal- 


in vinegar, juice of lemons, &. has a motion like that of 


* = 


an animal, L. 


Coknbcorix Ii. e. the plentiful horn] a hom out 


of which (as the s feign) proceeded all things that 
could be wiſhed "ol pena ance, . by a R 50. 
piter granted his nurſe, who they ſuppoſed to the goat 
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CO | 
ritory not unlike a bull's-horn,, exceeding fruitful, which 


| e to his daughter Amalthea, 
61 a [in Painting, Sce.] is repreſented by the 


figure of a large horn, or a woman holding it, out of the 


of which iſſue out flowers, fruits, ce. 
kay a Gervi, et hom [with c yl the mouth 
of an alembick or ſtill. ; 

Coxx uA uteri [with Anatomifts] 2 ſide parts of the ma- 
trix in ſome brutes, as cows, harts, ſheep, goats. 

To Cox N UT R one, to cuckold him. 

CoxxU “TER [with Oymiſts] a ſtill or luted mattraſs, 
having a crooked neck covered with earth or loam an inch 
Thick, to which is joined a receiver, ſet in water, to draw 
ſpirits or oils out of woods, minerals, and other things 
which require a ſtrong heat, _ f | 

Cox NU “TUM Argumentum [in Logick] a ſophiſtical or 
ſubtil argument, as it were horned. 

Co'RopI ES, allowances from ſome monaſteries to bi- 
Mops. 

0RO'DIO babendo, a N for exacting a corrody out 
of an abbey or religious houſe. | 

Co Ro [Common Law| a ſum of money or an al- 
lowance of meat and drink and clothing in ancient times 
due to the king from an abbey or monaſtery, of which 
he was the founder, towards the maintenance of any one of 
his ſervants on whom he thought fit to beſtow it. 

Co'RoOLLARY [with Mathematicians] is an uſeful con- 
ſequence drawn from ſomething that has been advanced 
betore ; as viz, that a triangle that has 3 ſides equal, has alſo 
2 angles equal; and this conſequence ſhould be inferred, that 
a triangle, all whoſe 3 ſides are equal, has alſo its 3 angles 
equal, | 

700 on [), Heb,] a Jewiſh liquid meaſure, con- 
taining about 75 gallons, | 

Coro'Na, a crown; a circle appearing about the ſun 
or moon called Halo, L. 

CoRONA, or the flat crown [in Architecture] a member 
in a Dorick gate, made by ſo extraordinary an enlargement 
of the drip or larmier, that it has 6 times more breadth than 
the projecture. | 1 | 

Coro NA Borealis [with Aſtronomers] a northern con- 
ſtellation conſiſting of about 20 ſtars, I. | 

CorRo'NA Meridionalis | with Aftronomers]a ſouthern con- 
ſtellation of 13 ftars. | 

CoRONA [on Globes] this is ſaid to be Ariadne's crown, 
which Bacchus placed among the ſtars, when the gods ce- 
lebrated his marriage in the iſland Dia. For the new bride 
was crowned with this firſt, having been preſented by the 
Hours and Venus, It was the work of Vulcan, made of 
moſt fine gold, and jewels of India; and had ſo great a 
luſtre, that by the help of it Theſes is ſaid. to have been de- 
livered out of the labyrinth: this crown has 9 ſtars in the 
circuit, of which 3 are bright, placed at the ſerpent's 
head near the bears. 

CORONA'RE Filios [the ancient villains were forbidden 
Coronare filtos, i. e. to let their ſons receive the firſt prepa- 
ratory tonſure, or to begin to be ordained prieſts ;] becauſe 
that afterwards they were freemen, and could not any 
longer be claimed by their lords, as ſervants in villenage. 

CoRo'NAL, belonging to a crown. 

CoRONAL Suture [in Anatomy] a cleft in the head 
made like a comb, and joins as if the teeth of 2 combs 
were compact cloſe into one another, and reaches from 
one bone of the temples to another. 

CoRONA“LE [with Anatomifts] the corronal bone or 
forchead-bone, Z. oi | | 

CORONA'RIA Paſa [with Anatomiſts] thoſe veins and 
arteries ' which ſurrounded the heart to nouriſh it; or the 
two branches which the great artery ſpreads over the out- 
ſide of the heart, for its upply, and with blood and nou- 
riſhment before it pierces the pericardium, 

Co'RONARY [coronarius, L.] by way of, or inſtead of 
a crown. | | 

Coe. ONA'TION, the crowning of a king, L. 

CoRONATO'RE eligendo, a writ directed to the ſheriff, 
to call together the freeholders of the country to chooſe a 
new coroner, and to certify him into Chancery, &c, x 

Coro'Nr [Anat.] an acute proceſs of the lower jaw in 
the form of a beak 85 OT 


. CoO'RONER [of corona, L. a crown, ſo called becauſe 


he makes inquiſition into the caſual and unnatural death 
of . in the king's name] an officer who, aſſiſted by a 
5 W * 1 weigh 
5 babe 8 4 2 into all untimely you, in be 
CORONE0'LA, the musk roſe, or canker roſe that flow- 

ers in Autumn. . 1 5 
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Coronn [of the Forge] an officer who has jutiſdiction 
within the verge or compaſs of the king's-court. 7 
Co RON ET [coronetta, Ital.] a little chaplet. | 
5 KT of par rw Tatry Cornet. - - 
oRO'N1s lin teck ure] the cornice or top ornament 

of a pillar or other member of a buildi s 


CoR ONO/pUs [xwggromes, Gr.] the herb buck's-horn, 


dog's-tooth, or ſwine-creſles. 

!O'RPOR A Cavernoſa Penis [with Anatomiſti] are two 
capſulz or little long bags in the yard, defended on all 
parts of the outſide with a thick skin. They ariſe with 
two diſtinct originals from the lower fide of the Os pubis or 
ſhare-bone, and are joined one to the other by a ſeptum 
intermedium, which, the nearer it approaches to the glands, 
grows the leſſer, L. jo 

CoReoRA Glandauloſa [with Anatomiſti] are two glan- 
dules or kernels, which lie under the ſeminal bladders, 
near to the common paſſage of the ſemen and urine, 
Their uſe is to lubricate and make them ſlippery, and af- 
ford a kind of vehicle to the ſeminal matter. | 

Co'RPORA Olivaria [ Anat.] 2 prominences, one on each 
ſide the corpora pyramidalia, L. 

CoRroRA Pyramidalia ¶ Anat.] | 2 prominences in the 
cerebellum about an inch in length, L. | 

CoRPORA Striata ¶ Anat.] protuberances upon the crura 
medulle oblongatæ. | | : 

i . e [corporalis, L. ] of or pertaining to the body, 
ily. | 

A Eo nr ORAL, an inferio: officer of a company of foot- 
ſoldiers; who has the charge of one of the diviſions of a 
company, places and relieves ſentinels, &c. 

O'RPORATL of a Ship, an officer whoſe buſineſs it is 
to look to all the ſmall ſhot and arms, to keep them 
clean with due proportions of match, &c. and to exerciſe 
the musketeers. on ſhip-board. 

A Co Rr ORAL Oath, a ſolemn oath before a magiſtrate, 
is ſo termed becauſe the perſon is obliged to lay his hand 
upon the bible. 

CoreoRaA'Lk [inthe church of Rome] a communion- 
cloth, a — piece of linen, on which the chalice and 


hoſt are placed by the prieſt, who officiates at mals. 
CORPORA'LITY 7 with? 
Co'RPORALNESS [corporalitas, L.] bodilineſs, bo 
Co RPORATENERSS ( dily ſubſtance. | 
CORPO'R EALNESS 


Co'ReORATE, united into one body, as a body corpo- 
rate, 1. e the community of the inhabitants of a town, 
a company of tradeſmen, c. | 

CokroRA'Tion [Common Law] a company of men 
united and joined together into one fellowſhip, of which 
one is the head, and the reſt are the body, having a char- 
ter from the king, empowering them to have a common 
ſeal, apd to be able by their common conſent to grant or re- 
ceive in law any thing within the compaſs of their charter. 

CORPORATION Spiritual; and of dead Perſons in Law, 
was a corporation eſtabliſhed by the king and pope, 
conſiſting of an abbot and convent. | 

CORPORATION Spiritual, and of able per ſons in lazy, 


is where it conſiſts of a dean and chapter, a maſter of a 


college or hoſpital. - | 
CoRPORATION Temporal, by the King, is where there 
is a mayor and commonalty. 
CORPORATION Temporal, by the common law is the 
arliament, which. conſiſts of the king the head, with the 
[ate ſpiritual and temporal, and the commons the body. 
Co'RPORATURE [corporatura, L.] the form and bulk 
and conſtitution of the body. | 
Cokro'REAL „ [corporens, L. corporel, F.] that is of 
Corro'RBOUS 5 or belonging to a bodily ſubſtance. 
CoReORE'ITY [with — the quality of that 
which is corporeal, the nature of a body; or being of 
ſuch or ſuch a ſubſtance. | . 
CoReoRIFICA'TION, a making into a body. 
CoRPORIFICATION [with chymiſti] the operation of 
recovering ſpirits into the ſame body, or at leaſt nearly the 
ſame with that they had before their ſpiritualization. 
Cokes (corpus, L.] a dead body or carcaſe, F. | 
Cores [with Archite#s] a term ſignifying any part that 


4 


projects or advances beyond the naked of a wall, and 


which ſerves as a ground for ſome decoration. N. 
Cors de Battail [Military term] the main body of an 
army drawn up for battle, F. * 
: Conys 1 [Military ] ſoldiers entruſted with 
the guard of a poſt under the cor 

officers "2 r * . 
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| Gonrs Politick, are biſhops, deans, parſons of churches 
and ſuch-like, who have ſucceſſion in one perſon * ; 
Co” RPULENCY;, 5 corpulemtia, L.] bigneſs, ulki- 
Co RKFFPUILENTNESS neſs or groſſneſs of body. 
CoA rUl xNT [corpulentus, L.] big-bodicd, fat, groſs. 
Corus [q. d. cerruptus, becauſe it is ſubje& to corrup- 
tion] the bulk or material part of animals, vegetables, Cc. 
Corpus eum cauſa, a writ iſſuing out of the Chancery 
to remove both the body and the record, relating to the 
cauſe'of any man lying in execution upon a jud t for 


debt, into the King's Bench, and there to lie till he has ſa- 


tisficd the debt. 

Cokęus calloſum [in Anatomy] the upper part or cover- 
ing of a ſpace made by the joining together of the lefr and 
right fide of the inward ſubſtance of the brain. 

Corus Chrifti [i. e. the body of Chrift] a college in 
Oxford ſo named, built by Richard Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter. 

Corpus Chriſti ay, a feſtival appointed in honour of 
the holy ſacrament of the Lord's Supper, 

Corxpu'scLEs [with Natural Philoſophers] thoſe minute 
parts or particles, or phyſical atoms of a body, by which it 
is not meant the elementary parts, nor thoſe principles, 
which chymiſts call bypoftatica ; but ſuch particles, whether 
of a ſimple or compounded nature, the parts of which will 
not be diſſolved, Hine or diſſipated by ordinary de- 
grees of heat. | 

Corevu/scULAR Philoſophy, a method of philoſophi- 
zing, that claims the greateſt antiquity, which attempts to 
explain things, and give an account of the Phanomena and 
appearances of nature by the figure, ſituation, motion, reſt, 
Sc. of the corpuſcles or very ſmall ee. of matter, ac- 
cording to the princi —4 of the philoſophers; Leucippus, 
Epicurus, Democritus, &c. | 

Corepu'scULAR, belonging to corpuſcles or atoms. 

CoRPUSCULA'RIAN, one who holds the corpuſcular 
principles, 1 | 
' CoxpuscuULA'RITY [of corpuſculam, L.] corpuſcular 
uality. | 
q Sek N, Heb.] a meaſure containing 2 quarts. 


To CoRRA DE [corradere, L.] to ſcrape or rake together. 


CokRA Go, the herb corage or bugloſs, L. 

To Cok REH (correctum, ſup, L.] to amend or mend 
the faults, to reclaim or reform, to reprove or check, to 
chaſtiſe or puniſh ; to temper or allay. | 

CokRE'cT [correFus, L.] without faults. ; 

CokREm'cTi0 [with Rhetoricians) is a figure, when the 
orator unſays what he has already ſaid, and ſays ſomething 
more fit in the ſtead of it. The ſame as Epanorthoſis. 

CokRE'cTION, correcting, amending, amendment, 
puniſhment, reproof. | | 

CokRE'cCT10N [in Pharmacy] is the adding ſalt or ſome 
other thing to a medicine to quicken it, or to mend it, or 
make ir better, that ſome of the ingredients may not be 
injurious, f 

Cox RRC TIVE, which ſerves to correct, allay or ter- 

r. | 
gs" RE'CTNESS [of correctus, L.] the being correct. 

CoRRE'cTOR [of a Printing bouſe] a perſon of learn- 


ing, who reads over the proofs from the compoſitor, and 


marks the errors in order to their being correftcd before the 
ſheet be wrought off ar the preſs. 
CoORKRECTOR, one who corre&s or amends, L. 
_ CokREcrtoR [of the Staple] an officer of the ſtaple, 
who recorded the bargains of the merchants made there. 
CoRKkECTO'RIUM [in the Medicinal Art] any thing 
that ſerves to correct or improve medicines. | 
| CokRE'LATIVES [correlativa, L.] that have a mu- 
tual relation one to another, thus father and ſon, husband 
and wife, are by Logicians ſaid to be correlatives, 
CORRE'LATIVENESs [of correlativa, L.] the having 
a mutual relation one to another. 
CokRE'PT10 [in Gram.) a figure, the ſame as Syllepſis, L. 
CORRE'PTION, a ſnatching away, alſo a correction in 
words, a rebuking or checking; reproof, puniſhment. 
To CokRERSFO'ND [of con and reſpondere, L.] to an- 
ver or agree, to make ſuitable returns to one's friend- 
Mip and good offices. ide 
2ORR eee [correſpondence, F.] a holding 
COCRRRS ON DpEN CY a mutual intelligence, com- 
merce and familiarity with; alſo an anſwering, fitting, 
agreeing, or the proportion of one thing with another. 
CORRESPONDENT J correſpondant, F.] agrecable, ſuit- 
able; alſo one who helds a correſpondence with another, 
either perſonal or at a diſtance by letters; as in trade, when 


owt by letters, they are ſaid to be 
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ConnBsPo'sDENTNESs, ſuitable quality N 

CokRIDo'R [in Fortification] a ſort of gallery, or the | 
covert way lying round about the whole compaſs of the 
fortification of a place between the outſide of the moat and 
palliſadoes. ' 

Co'RK16G1BL R  [corrigibilis, L.] that may be corrected 
or amended, F. * | 
_ CorRYyAL ſcorrivalis, L.] a rival, a competitor either 
in love or buſineſs, or one who courts the Ide miſtreſ, 
or makes ſuit for the ſame buſineſs. 

CorkkivaA'lity, rivalſhip. 

CoRROBORA'/NTIA [with Phyſicians] medicines which 
ſtrengthen and comfort the parts, L. 

To CokRROSORATE [corroboratum, L.] to ſtrengthen 
a feeble or weak part; to confirm or make good an ei. 
dence or argument. | | 

CoRROBORA'TION, a ſtrengthening or confirming, a 
giving a new force, /. | 

CoRRO'BORATIVE, ſtrengthening, &c. 

To Cox ROD E [corrodere, L.] to gnaw or fret. 

CoRRODR/NTIA, medicines that eat away or conſume 
proud fleſh, L, n | 

CoRRo's1BLF, that may be corroded, L. 

CoRROSIBULITY Fin Chymiſftry] the facul Or 

CoRkRO'c1BLENRESS liableneſs of being new i, 

CorRoO's10N, gnawing, fretting, L. 

CoRROSION [in Med.] an eating away by any ſalt hu- 
mour or corroſive medicine, 

CoRROS LION [with Chymifts]. a diſſolution of mixt 
bodies by corroſive menſtruums. | 
 CokrRo':ive [corroſtuus, L.] which has a gnawing Or 
fretting quality. 1 

. CoRRo's1vENEss, a quality that ſome liquors, called 
menſtruums, have of diſſolving bodies. 

CoR RU“ DA, the herb wild ſperage, L. 

CoR RU“ ANT [corrugans, L.] Wrinkling. 

CoRRUGANT Muſcles [with Anatomifts | thoſe which 
help to knit the brows when one frowns, 

O'RRUGATED [corrugatus, L.] wrinkled, _ 

CokRUGA'TION, a contracting, wrinkling or drawing 
into wrinkles, L. | . 

CORRUGA'TOR ſupercilis [with Anatomy] a muſcle 
which ſerves to wrinkle or draw up the eye-brow. 

To Co Ru“ r Lcorruptum, Sup. L.] to mar or ſpoil, to 
deſtroy or waſte ; to debauch or defile ; to infe& or taint; 
to pervert or bribe; alſo to become corrupt, to putrefry. 

ORRU'PT [corruptus, L.] naught, rotten, tainted, 
vicious ; alſo bribed. 7 

CoRRUPTIBULITY - [corruptibilite, F.] aptneſs to be 
corrupted, or the ſtate of that which is corruptible. 

CORRUPTIBI'LITY [in Metaphyſicks] a liableneſs to 

CoRRU'PTIBLENESS Sbe corrupted, a power not to be. 

CORKUPTIBILITY from witbin, is when a thing con- 
tains within itſelf, the principles of its own deſtruction. 

CoRRUPTIBILITY ſrom without, is when a thing is 
liable to be deſtroyed by ſome external principle. 

CokRU'PTIBLENESS [corruptibilite, F. corratilitas , 
L.] corruptibility. | | 

CoRRU'PTIBLE Ccorruptibilis, L.] ſubject or liable to 
corruption, or that may be corrupted, | 

CoRRUPTI'COL x, a ſect of hereticks, who hold that 

the body of Feſus Chrift was corruptible. | | 

CoRRU'PTION, a corrupting, marring, &c. of morals 
ot manners; alſo the ſophiſticating a book, F. of TL. 

CORRUPTION [with Swrgeons| is the corruption or rot- 
ten matter of a ſore. | | 

CORRUPTION {in Philoſophy] is the deſtruction of the 

form or proper mode of exiſtence of any natural body, or 
at leaſt the ceſſation of it for a time. OY 
 CoRRUPTION of Blood [in Law] is an infection that 
happens to the blood, iſſue and eſtate of a man attainted 
of treaſon or felony, whereby he forfeits all to the king or 
other lord of the fee, and both he and his children are 
rendered ignoble ; and beſides, his iſſue cannot be heir to 
him, or to any other anceſtor of whom he might have 
claimed by him. | 7s 

CoRRU'PTIV E, apt to corrupt. 

Corru'eTNESS, badneſs, naughtineſs. is 

CoRsA1'R [corſaire, F.] a robber by ſea, a privateer, 
eſpecially in the Mediterranean ſea. ä IF 
A Co'xsBLErT, armour for a pike-man, to cover either 
his whole body, or the trunk of it. | 

CoRsE-PRESENT [Old Rec.] a mortuary, an offering of 
the beſt beaſt, which did belong to a perſon deceaſed, an- 
ciently made to the pariſh prieſt. 5 | 
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co AEN, ordeal bread, a piece of bread ecrated 
by 2 \prieft and eaten by our Saxon anceſtors, when they 
would clear themſelves of a crime they were charged with, 
wiſhing if they were guilty it might be their poiſon or laſt 
; morſe . | 1 8 ' " 9, | * 
| Consol. Lp dg, Gr. ] a certain ſtone in colour 
the whiteneſs of an old man's hair. | | 5 

Cox T ES, the ſtates or the aſſembly of the ſtates in 
Madrid. \ 

Co RK T Rx, the bark or rind of a tree, L. ' 

Cok r Ex Peruvianus, the bark of Peru, the Jeſui 
bark, L. | 


* 
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Cox r Ex Winterianus, a kind of cinnamon firſt brought 


from the Indies by one captain Winter, 
Cox TI AI part of the brain [with Anatomifts] the ex- 
ternal barky ſubſtance of the brain full of _— and 
windings on the outſide, it is covered with a thin skin of 
an aſh and griſly colour. The uſe of it is thought to be 
to breed the animal ſpirits, and many Anatomiſts do there 
place the ſear of memory and ſleep. | 
Co'RTICATED [corticatus, L] having the bark = off. 
CokrIc os E [corticoſus, L.] full or thick of bark. 


Co & TIcous NES [of corticoſws, L.] fulneſs of, or 


likeneſs to bark. . 
CorTULA'riUMR@ [Old Law Records] a court or yard 
CoRTA'KIUM adjoining to a country farm. 

Co RV ERTS [in Horſemanſbip] are —_ of an indifferent 
height, made by a horſe in raiſing firſt his two fore. legs in 
the air, and making the two hinder feet follow with an e- 

ual cadency, ſo that his haunches go down together, after 
the fore-feet have touched the earth in continual and regu- 
lar reprizes. | = = 

Cox us [n, Heb.] an Hebrew meaſure of 30 buſhels. 

Coru'scanT [ corpſcans, L.] gliſtering, ſhining or 
lightening. 4 

CoruscaA'TiONs [cornſcationes, of coruſcare, L. to ligh- 
ten, &c.] flaſhes that may be cauſed by an exhalation 
ſpread under one cloud + hy which by motion, running 
. is ſet on fire, and flaſheth much after the 
ſame manner as a torch newly put out, and yet ſmoak- 
ing, which is by ſome violence and ſudden ' motion again 
erLindled, | e | 

The CoRyBA'NTEs [of yoevnlar, Gr, to wag the head 
in dancing, or q. xevCarres of xyvT1w, Gr. to hide, of the 
ſounding the tympana to drown the noiſe of Fupitrr's cry- 
ing being heard by his father Saturn] the prieſts of Cybele 
were Phrygians, and being moſt of them cunuchs, were 
therefore called  Semiviri : Phryges their chief prieſt was 
called Archi-gallus, who was likewiſe an eunuch.; _ * 
+ They performed their ſolemnities with. a furious noiſe 
of drums, trumpets, beating on braſs, and muſical inſtru- 
ments. 6 

They were called Fupiter's -life-guard ;- becauſe they 
brought him up. For Titan the eldeſt fon of Cœlus, having 
reſigned the kingdom of the world to Saturn his younger 
brother, to hold the ſcepter for life, upon condition > a 
he ſhould never ſuffer any male children to live, that the 
empire ſhould after his deceaſe return to Titan's poſterity, 
Saturn was uſed to devour all his male children as ſoon as 
they were born ; but his wife Cybele being brought to bed 
olf twins, Fupitey and uno, ſhe cauſed little Pwupiter to be 
conveyed away and put into the hands of the Corybantes to 
be brought up, and let Saturn her husband know of none 
but uno. The Corybantes, to. prevent the. diſcovery of 
Jupiter by his crying, invented a new ſport, which was 
to leap and bear the ground in a certain meaſure called 
dactyle. And holding in their hands little braſs bucklers, 
and in their dancing, when they met one another, they 
ſtruck on them in a certain order; the noiſe of whic 
d-owned the crying of Fpiter, ſo that it could not be heard 
b, Saturn. Poetical. 4 | 7 

To CokyBa'NTIATE [ corybantiatum, L. J. to ſleep 
with one's eyes open, or be troubled with viſions that one 
cannot ſleep. 4 | 

Co'RyLus, the hazel-tree, L. | 

Cory MBIA, climbing ivy, L. F 

Cory'MBIAT ED [corymbia 4, L.] ſet about with berries. 

Cory'MBIFER, a, am [with Botanick Writers] corymbi- 
2 is A ee to ſuch diſcpid plants, whoſe feeds are 
not downe s, Grn-mary- 
gold, &c. L. ed 9 Lot CN Te $58 * 

CovNMBI'r ER Os [corymbifer, L.] that beareth ber- 
res like ivy. _ - 1 = 

Cory MBIFEROUS Plants. [Botany] ſuch as have a com- 
pound of diſcous flowers, but the ſeeds. have no down 
licking to them, as chamomile, daiſy, Se. 
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"Cory MBUs {with Botanifts] is the extremity of a falſe” | 
or branch, divided into ſeveral - pedicles, in ſuch manner 


as to form a ſpherical figure, ab in the garden Angelica; or 
it is uſed to ſignify a cõmpounded diſcous flower, the ſeeds 
of which are not pappous, or do not fly away in down, as 
rn, Marigold, Daiſies, &c. ' Fes | | 

Coky'MBUs [in ancient Botanick Writers] was uſed for 
cluſters of ivy-berries. | he 

CoRymBus [with ſome Botanick Writers] is a name given 
to the top of the ſtalk of a plant, when it is fo ſubdivi- 
ded that it makes a round ſpherical figure, as the tops 
of onions, leeks, &. | $f et NR 

Corvy'mgus [by gthers] is uſed for umbella, which is 
the name for the top of ſuch plants whoſe branches and 
flowers ſpread round in the form of an umbrella worn by 
women. | | 


Cokvyenx'vs [nopupa7@r, Sr.] the chief leader of the 
company or chorus in the ancient tragedy. , 


CoRYPH E' [xogupy, Gr.] the very top of the head where 
e hair turns, Ms | 
Cook vz A NN, Gr.] a defluxion of a ſharp humour 
into the mouth, noſtrils and lungs from the brain, a poſe, 
a rheum or running at the noſe, 
COSCINOMA'NCY „ [xooxtyoucyTra, Er. of xovtpp a 
 CosxINoma'NCY 8 ſieve and 'Kavrary divination] di- 
vination by a ſieve, to find out perſons unknown, and al- 
ſo to diſcover the ſecrets of thoſe who were known, The 
manner of performing it was as follows. The ſieve bein 
ſuſpended, the diviner rehearſed a formwla of words, and 
taking it between two fingers only, repeated the name of 
the parties ſuſpected, 2 when at the mention of any 
name the fieve turns, trembles or ſhakes, that perſon is 
ſuſpected as guilty of the evil, concerning which the en- 
quiry is made. The fieve was alſo ſometimes ſuſpended 
by a thread, or fixed to the points of a pair of ſhears, ha- 
ving room left to turn, and then the names of perſons ſu-. 
2 ed were rehearſed. After this manner it is ſtill practi- 
ed in ſome parts of England. . | ** 

Co-SECANT [in Mathematicks] is the ſecant of an ark 
which is the complement of another to 90 degrees. 

To Co's EN, to defraud, to cheat. PATTI 
Co ENAGE [in Law] a writ for the right heir againſt 
au intruder, | A 

' COSENAGE, cheating, defrauding. 2 Rh, 
. Cosne'RIN A [in the Feudal Law| a'prerogative which 
fome lords of manours anciently had to lie and feaſt them- 
ſelves at their tenants houſes. V 

Co's IN / [conſanguineus, L.] a kinſman or woman 

Cou'skN & by blood or marriage. | x] 

Co-sINxx [in Geometry] is the right line of an arch 
which is alſo the complemeut of another to 90 degrees. 

Cos METICKs [u0oueTIra Of koopic, Gr. to beautify 
medicaments that. whiten and ſoften the skin, or in genera 


” 


any thing helping to promote the comelineſs or good ap- 


pearance of the perſon who uſes it, as waſhes, waters, po- 
matums, paſtes, c. 1 | | | 


Co's MICAL [xcopinis, Gr. pertaining to the world] a 


# 


term uſed by Aſtronomers to ſignify one of the poetical ri- 


ſings or ſettings of a ſtar; and thus a ſtar is ſaid #0 riſe coſ- 
mically, when it riſes with the ſun; and to ſet coſmically, 
when it ſets at the {ame inſtant that the ſun riſes : but, ac- 
cording to Kepler, to riſe and ſet coſmically is to aſcend 
above or deſcend below the horizon. 7 

CosMO'GRAPH ER [x00poyegpCr, of :xo0u@ the world 
and yegpw, Gr. to deſcribe] one skilled in Coſmography. 

Cos MOGRA'pHIcCAL, pertaining to Coſmography, @*# 

Cos MO'GRAPHY [xoomoyengin, Gr.] a deſcription of the 
viſible world ; alſo a ſcience ſhewing the frame of the uni- 
verſe, deſcribing the ſeveral parts of it, deligeating them 
according to their number, poſitions, motions, magnitudes, 


figures, &c. of which ee. and 9 part 


Cos uxoL As ER Tof zwou® NE, Gr to take] an an- 
cient mathematical inſtrument for meaſuring diſtances both 
in heaven and on earth. | | ADE 
. CosMo'LoGy [xropohopia, of x and a6. a word 
or ſpeech] a ſpeaking of, diſcourſe or treatiſe concerning 


the world. 
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Cos Mo'METRY [eee Ei, of xoou® and wiredsy 
| rees 

T : t J 8 # 
Cos MOPO/LITAN S zen] a citizen of the world. | 
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| * CossticxK S ot the art g 4 and is deti ved om 
' Caſa, Ital. for res ot the root, for the Hallam called £ 
bra, Regula Rei E Cenſus, ae. the rule of the root and the 
ſquare, 4 
_ * as the goots, the ſquare, the cube, Ve 
Ers ot numDcrss the , , i 
: Slr brought 


Co'ss&Ty A lamb, Ly. calf, Sc. fallen and 
by hand without the dam. 
es „worms that lic between the body and bark 
r N bs el oF | 
OS oft, Du.] charge, price, expence. 
- [in Heraldry] E found — of a bend, or 
alf of a gartier. | 

ToC65T [conflare, L.] to be purchaſed for a price. 

Co'sr'x, the ribs, or thoſe bones Fhich with other bones 
make the thorax or cheſt, being joined backwards with the 
vertebya's of the back, and forward with the cartilages or 
griſtles of the ſternum ; they are 12 in number on each fide. 

rere Cos Tx {in Anatomy} the ſeven uppermoſt ribs, fo 
called becauſe their cartilaginous ends are received 1nto 
the ſinus of the ſternum, 

Falſ.e Cos r x, are the five lowermoſt ribs, ſo called be- 
cauſe they are ſhorter and ſofter, and are not joined to 
the extremity of the ſternum. 

Cos TAL [of coſtæ] belonging to the Coftz. 

Co'sTARD, a fort of apple. 

CosTAR p-monger [of manger a trader] an apple-monger, 
a dealer in fruit. 

Cos TERRA [Old Records] a coaſt or ſea-coaſt. 

Co's TivE [incert. etym. unleſs you pleaſe to take it with 
ſome from coſt meat and tut, Du. 9. d. one who has his 
excrements dry'd within him] bound in the belly. 

Co'sTIVENEss, a being bound in the belly. 

Co'sTLy, of great w- 

Co'sTLiNEss, coſting a great price. 

Co's TMARY, an herb. 

Co'sTONs, chards of artichokes. 

Co'sTus, a certain ſhrub, whoſe root has a very plea- 
ſant, ſpicy ſmell, growing in Syria and Arabia, L. | 

CosTus [with Botanifts] the herb Coſtmary, L. 

CosTus [with Phyſicians] an Indian drug, of which 
there are two ſorts, the ſweet and the bitter, L. 

Cor c [of cod, Sax. a little houſe, cottage or hut] 

Cor R added to the name of a place, intimates that 
the place was denominated from ſuch a thing as Cote bil, 
Cotſevold in Glouce ſterſpire, &c. 

Co rA R. See Cottage. | 

CoTtE/MPORARY [of con and temporarius, L.] 
longing to, or being at the ſame time, 

CO GAKEF, refuſe wool, ſo clotted together that it 
cannot be pulled aſunder. | 
| Co-TanGENT [Math,] is the tangent of any comple- 
mental arch, or what that ark wants of a quadrant or 90 
degrees. 

Cora RIUs [Old Tau] a tenant who held by a free 
ſoccage tenure, and paid a ſtated rent in money or provi- 
ſions, and ſome occaſional cuſtomary ſervices, 

COTERE'LLUsS [Old Law] a ſervile tenant, that held 
his land in meer villenage ; his perſon, iſſue and goods 
being to be diſpoſed of at the pleaſure of his lord. 

COTERE'LL1 [Old Records] ſtraggling thieves and plun- 
derers, like the moſs-troopers on the borders of Scotland. 

CoTE'RIA, a cottage or homeſtall. 

Co'TLAND. 


- 


of, be- 


) cotager. | 
Botaniſts | the quince;tree, 
OTO E [in aldry] ſignifies cottiſed, F. 
CoTSE'THLA [Old Records] a cotſettle, 7. e. a little 
mantion, to which a ſmall farm belongs. 
CoTsE'THLUs [Old Records]. a cottager, one who holds 
_ a cottage, who was bound to work for his lord by a ſer- 
vile tenure, - Wes | 
Co' TTAGE (of code, Sax. ] a little houſe in the country. 
 Co'TTAG ER, one who dwells in a cottage. 
- CO'TTEREL [in Doom ſday Book] a cottage, 
» Co'TICE 0 [in Heraldry] is the fourth part of a 
CoTisE 
in couples, with a bend between them. This ſeems to 
have taken its name from coſte, F. a fide, being as it 
were a bend upon the ſides of the bend. 
' CoTToN | cottwn, C. Br. coton, F.  coffona, L.] a 
woolly ſtuff contained in the fruit of the cotton-tree ;? 
fo a ſort of cloth. | at 


bend, 


To,Co'tToN [probably of coadunare, L. or cotonmer, F.] 
to agree with another; alſo to ſucceed, to hit. Hat- makers 


1 


Sen 255 Le Pt nt Ge fay 


7 . 9G. 
bert Git ſome Agebraiſti] are the pow- 


and the holdin 


( [coreland, Sax.] land held by a 


and with us is ſeldom, if ever, born but 


236” 


well and" ndpdfwgerher:- 23 2 


Co'rruk Kiel Her, 7 cgt-wool or dag-wib} oY 
which, were made cott Ara Tort of blanker 


Coro enHAxN in Doom 
- Co/r FLA uch Det am 
Penny-wort, Mother-wort, 
Cee, L „ „ oe 
Sor II E 2 [indvatomy] thieayity.of the huckle- 

Cory LR DoS & bone, is apt 
the head of the thigh- bone. 


* 


Cor IIR DON ERS [Anatomy] certain glandules that are | 


I boors. or husbandmen 
40 herb, otherwiſe called 
tkennel,« rer and 


. 


* 


from the womb for the nouriſhment of the fetus? They 
are called Cotyledones from the reſemblance they bear to 
the leaves of the herb called Cotyla or Penny-wöort 3 alſo 
the gaping meetings of the veins in the womb. 
Corty'TTIA [x rl, Gr.] a nockurnaf feftival celebra- 
ted in honour of Cotytto the goddeſs of wantonneſß. It was 
celebrated by the Grectans with ſuch rites as were moſt ac- 
ceptable to the goddeſs, who was thought to be delighted 


with nothing ſo much as lewdneſs and debauchery. 


; To Couch [concher, F.] to lic down, to bend or bow 
own. | 

To Couch [with Oruliſti] to take a cataract or web off 
from the eye. 4 M32 
= Couch [with Writers, &.] to comprehend or com- 
riſe, | . 
F To Couc [in Chivaby] is to ſet a lance upon the reſt. 

Covcu [with Painters} a lay or impreſſion of colour, 
whether in oil or water, wherewith the painter covers his 
canvas; or it is the ground bed or baſis on which any co- 
lour lies, | | 

A Couch. [couche, F.] a fort of ſeat or imoycable bed 
to lic down on, : 6 | 

CouchAN IT [Heraldry] fignifies lying down, 
couching, or along ; but with the head lifted 
up; ſpoken of a beaſt ſo born in an eſcutcheon, 
up the head diſtinguiſhes» a 
beaſt couchant from dormant, as in the eſcut- 
cheon annexed, F. 

Couch x' [in Heraldry] denotes any thing lying along, 
as a Chevron coucke ſignifies a Chevron lying 3 with 
the two ends on one fide of the ſhield which ſhould pro- 


perly reſt on the baſe. 


Cov/curp [of coucher, F.] compriſed or concealed in, 

CouchkR [Old Hord] a factor reſiding in ſome foreign 
country for traffick. | 

CoUcHeR [Old Stat.] a book in which a corporation, 
c. regiſter their acts. 

Code ER [with Hunters] a N dog. 

Cov'/cring [Hunting Term] the lodging of a boar. 

Coupkk's [in Fortification] are lines that return back 
from the end of the trenches, and run almoſt parallel with 
the place attacked, F. 

Covx, a ſmall creek. . | 
Co'vENABLE [o Lau] convenient, ſuitable or 
Co'NVENABLE fit. 

Co'vENANT [of conventum, L.] a bargain or agreement. 
CovENANT [with Divines] a particular diſpenſation, 
whereby God deals with mankind, as the covenant of evorks 
under the TLevitical law, and that of Grace under the goſpel. 
CovENANT [in Common Law] is the conſent of ſeveral 
parties to one thing, as to do or give ſomewhat. 
CoveENANT [in Law] is that the law intends to be 
made tho* it be not expreſſed in words, 
CovENANT [in Fa] is that which is exprefGly agreed 
on between the parties. 
CovENANT, the name of a writ that lies for the breach 
of covenants. | oF; 
Jhe_COvENANT, a particular r of the pou 
ple of England, made in the time of King Charles I, w ch 
was voted illegal and irreligious, An. 1661, ; 
CoveNANT perſonal, is where a man agrees with ano- 
ther to do him ſome work or ſervice, &c. | 5 
Co'vENANT real, is that by which a man obliges or ties 
himſelf to paſs a thing that is real, as lands or tenements, 
to levy. a fine, &c. EFT, : 
To Co'vsNaANT [covenancer, F.] to make a covenant ot 
agreement. | 


Co'vENANTER, one who took the Presbyterian cove- 
the time of the civil wars. „ 
[conventus, L.] à monaſtery or religious 


Corr 


nant during 
. Co'venT 
. Co'nvenTS | houſe, F. 


. * / 
&. * 


| - Covnnt [in Ton] be Woelety or Wemfes bf an ab- 
de en Za bar, Leih Miihe ke Kind of Rowe. 


 Co'vsRLET g Leber, F. a covering for 2 
ne , HI oo ors 
 « Covr' x58 Sine. in Geometry] is the remaining part of 
the diameter of à circle” after the verſed fine is taken 
be ter e eee e e "2 ae 
RR [comvert, F.] an umbrage or ſhady place. 
Torr Baron [ih Lac] the ſtate of a woman, who is 
under the power and protection of a husband. 
CoverTy"as a femme couverte, F. a married woman un- 
der the covert of her husband, 15 | 
+ Co'vkRT [among Hunters] a thicket or ſhady: place for 
deer. or other beaſts ; a ſhelter or hiding- place. 1. 
Coen Way in Forti cation] a ſpace of ground level 
with the field, on the edge of the ditch, having a parapet 
ot breaſt-work with its banguet and glacis ranging quite 
round the haif-moons and other works towards the country. 
Co'vErTNESS [of convert, F.] hiddenneſs- 
Co'vER TUR E {converture, F.] a cover, covering or co- 
verlet, or any thing that covers. wears; th 
.- Co'veERTURE lin Laco] the ſtate and condition of a 
married woman, who by the laws of Exgland is under Co- 
vert Baron, i e. under the power and protection of her 
husband, and therefore is diſabled to a& or make any 
bargain without his conſent and privity. 
fo Co'ver [cupere, L. hence probably convoiter, F.] to 
defire earneſtly, to luſt after. 2 | 
Co'vETABL E, that which is to be or be coveted., 
. Co'vETous (convoiteux, F. cupidus, L.] very deſirous; 
alſo ſtingy, niggardly, cloſe- fiſted, grip ing 
Col vkTOUSsN RSS (convoitiſe, F.] an eager deſire of mo- 
ney, c. avarice. | a 88 
Co'vin: c {im Law] is a deceitful 


agreement between 
CoviNE 


two or more perſons to the prejudice of 
another. e 21 
Co'ving- Corniſo ¶ Architecture] à corniſi which has a 
great caſemate or hollow in it. | etre not 14 
To Couon [kuchen, Du.] to make a certain noiſe by 
reaſon of the obſtruction of the lungss. | 
A CoucGn, a diſeaſe, an obftruftion of the lungs. 
Cour {probably of cole, Sa] a tub or veſſel with ears 
to be carried on a ſtick hetween two perſons. 
To Covr [with Archers] is to cut the feather of a ſhaft 
high or low. ) is 4 $7 1163 T 
Cou'LTER [alter, L.] a ploughſhare. 
Cou'NCIL [concilium, L.] a general aſſembly of the 
chief perſons of a nation met t 1 to confer about af- 
fairs of ſtate ; alſo a general bly of the clergy of a 
nation or a particular province; alſo an aſſembly of the 
members of Gray Inn qqu £8 , Aud? 1855 
Common Count, an afſembly of a ſele&-number of 
22 citizens, choſen out of every ward to manage the 
publick affairs of the city wichiocheie ſeveral, precincts, 
and to act in concert with the lord mayor and court of al- 
dermen 2 8 | B 1 - with 
 Common-COUN C1L-man, a 
ſembly. 


CouNCITiL in Lu] a cbunſellor or advocate, one 


1 
* 


1 


nein SOIT iin 
member of the aforeſaid aſ- 


Cou Nds RL I who pleads for his client at the bar of a 
Court of Juſtice. | biz n by Strict tybd * 
COUNsSEL [confilium, L. conſeil, F.] advice. 


Couxs ET [among Morat] is When a man endea- 
vours by reaſons taken from the nature of a thing to in- 
_ duce another perſon to ſome performance or omiſſion, ha- 

ving, at leaſt as to the preſent buſineſs, no power over that 
perton, ſo that he can lay no direct obligation on him; 
but muſt leave it to his pleaſure and choice, whether he 


will do it or not. a 
To Couxs EIL '{[conſulere; L 


vice or counſel, 


Dine rn int e 


.adyt- 


Majeſty's: moſt; honourable privy/ council. 


- 
, %. 


1 ic ea 42:8 oſite ſide. e 36 
COUNT [comes, L. rr Chevroned 


a foreign arl. 
Cour {in Law] 
chiefly in real actions 


Plied to perſonal ones. 


To | —__ 7 id iin con 13 with n COUNTER 2 | 
To Countt.:[conter, F. B of computare; L.] to of panes; or rows of c 

reckon, to account or eſte em. ſet iſe. 
2 a 4 E We g 4 N p ” > 
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-CgunT Wheel lor a Clock}; a wheel which in the firi- 


N 1 king patt moves round in 12 ot 24 hours, and is alſo | 


called che locking wheel, becauſe it hus commonly tuo 


notches in-it ſet at unequal” diſtances one from another, in 


order to make the clock ſtrike 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. 
CouNT RR! [Old nau] a count or earl, which before 
the time of Milliam the Conqueror was the higheſt title next 
to a duke; the countee had the charge, of the county, and 
is no ſucceeded in that office by the ſheriff. _ 
,Cov'nTENANCE. [contenance, F.] viſage, face, looks; 
alſo” encouragement, protection or ſupport. | 
'\COUNT-ENANCE. [in Law] eſtimation, credit. 
:To/Cou'/NTENANCE {contenancer, F.] to favour, to en- 
e, to abet. n ei | 
Cour RR [contoir, F.] a counting-board in a . 
alſo a piece of round ſtampt braſs to account with; allo 
the name of two priſons in the city of London. JS 
Cov/NTERs [in a Sbip] is either wpper or Jower. The 
Upper is that which reaches from the gallery to the lower 
rt of the ſtrait piece of the ſtern. The Loever. is that 
ow part of the ſhip's' ſtern which reſembles an arch, an 
lies between the tranſum and the lower part of the gal- 


CoUNTER [of a Horſe] is that part of the fore-hand 
of a horſe, that lies between the ſhoulder and under 
CounTER Time [with Horſemen) is the defence or reſi- 
ſtance of a horſe, that interrupts his cadence and the mea- 
ſure of his manage. WE 
CouNnT RR marked [with Horſemen] is when the teeth 


of a horſe are made hollow attificially by a graver in imi- 


* 


f ö 4. oo * 08! ; 
th. 7: | = 
Y CoUNsSELLOR, a counſellor of ſtate, one of his 


* 


7 


tation of the eye of a bean, in order to make the horſe ap- 
pear not to be above ſix years old. | 
Cop NTRRS 1692 called Serjeant Counters; ſuch 

Cou'NToRs N ſerjeants at law as were retained tp de- 


feud. the cauſe of their clients, as advocares. 


CoUNTER. [contra, L.] a particle ſignifying o ofiti 
or contrariety, frequently uſed in com — 4 0 85805 
words. 9 * 
Cov'NT RR Approaches C Mil. Affairs] are certain lines or 
trenches carried on by the beſiegers when they come out 


to hinder the approaches of the enemy, and to attack 
them in form. | | 
CoUNTER Battery, a battery raiſed to play upon ano- 
ther battery. "Ia 
. COUNTER Breaſt ezork, is the ſame with Falſe-bray, _. 
. To COUNT RR Balance, to weigh one thing againſt an- 
other; alſo to make an equal amends for. 
Cour RR mark of @ Medal, is a mark added to it a 
conſiderable time after it had been ſtruck. | 
To CoUNTER-DRAW [with Painters] is to copy a de- 
ſign by the help of an giled paper, or any tranſparent 
matter, by tracing the ſtrokes appearing through with a 


Penc 117603 IF d 222 

CoUNTER Proof [with Rolling Preſs Printers] a print ta- 
ken from another juſt printed, which paſs d through the 
preſs. and gives the figure inverted. 


To COU'NTER Prove [at the Rolling-Preſs] is to paſs a 


. deſignin black lead or red chalk through the preſs after aps 
| have been. firſt moiſtened with a ſpunge, both that ar 
the paper on which the counter- proof is to be taken. 


CounTER Bond, a bond: to ſave a k perſon harmlef6, 


who has given a bond to another.. 
Cox ER Gange, à mutual exchange between two 
parties by agreement or contract. | 

CouNT RR changed in Heraldry] is when there is mutual 
cutcheon, by one or more lines of partition. 7 
CounT ER Charge, is a charge brought againſt an ac- 


changing of the colours of the field and charge in an eſ- 


_ cle. 1i3i;, a 


conſeiller, F.] to give ad- 


CounTER& Charm, a Charm to hinder the force of an- 


other. 


e 


, wa © upon a reproyer- 
Cour RR cunning, ſubtlety uſed. by the adverſe 2 
CounTER Light [with Architects] e oppo 

antage. 


ite to 


68 


Count ER Compone is com- f — 
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Fo Cort Rh rt fan, F. t imme, bo 
forge, to feign of diſſemblie, to d oy” 
Courier [tollvefait; F. 
imitated, feigned, diſſembled, 


Ly 


* 


= 
_ „5 3 . 4 2 _ 
” _ 


A CounT#rf#erry a cheater be deceitful perſon 3 Mp: 


perſon ot thing that fepreſehits another. 

COUNTER foil : thut part of a tally that is ſtrueck in 

Cov xt ER & | the Exchequer which is kept in the 
cuſtody of an officer of that court; the other being deli- 
vered to the perfor who Has lent the king money upon 
the account, and is called rhe Stock. | e 

CounTRER Forts [in Fottiſtcation] are certain pillars and 
parts of the walls of a place; diſtant by 15 or 20 foot one 
trom another, which advance as much as poſſible in the 
round; affd ate joined by vaults to the height of the Oy- 
La. Theit ufe is to ſupport the Way of the rounds and 

art of the fampart; and alſb to fortify the wall and 

bhengthen the ground. . 

CGN ER Auge [in Muſfck] 
cbed conttaty to one another. N 

Cour ER Bdhy [in Heraldry] is uſed by the French for 
What We call Bihdy ſiniſter per bend coumercharg ed. 

Cou xx RR pointed [in Heraldry] is when two Chevron in 
one eſcutcheon meet in the points.  - 

Cour ER ere [in Heraldry] denotes the eſcut- 
cheon being quartered, to have each quarter again divided 
imo 2; 

CounTER Ovards [ih Fortification] large heaps of earth 
in form of parapets raiſed above the moat, before the faces 
and points of a baſtion, tb preferye them or to cover ſome 
other body of the place. * 

CovurnttR-LATH [With Builers] a lath that is laid in 
length between the rafters. | 

o CouxTERMA/ND [contremantder, F. of contra and 
mandare, L.] to forbid, to contradict former orders. | 

A CounTERMAND | contremaillenent, F. of contra und 
mandatum, L.] a recalling a former command. 

COUNTERMAND in Law] is where a thing formerly 
executed is afterwards by ſome aft, &. made void by 
the party that firſt did it. 

- CounTER Marth | Military Diſcipline) 4 manner of draw- 
ing up ſoldiers ſo as to change the face or the wings of 
a battalion ; thus files countermarch to bring thoſe that are 
in the front to the rear. | 

COUNTER Mine [in Fortification] a well or paſſage under 
2 which is made by the beſſeged in ſearch of the 
beſiegers mine, to give it air, to take away the powder, or 
to hinder the effect of it by any other means. | 

To CouNTER-mine [confreminey, F.] to fink ſuch mines; 
alſo to prevent or hinder the deſign of another perſon from 
taking effect. | | | 
_ CouNT ER Mive {contre-muve, F.] à wall or bank rai- 
ſed oppoſite to the town-wall | 6a 

Cou NT RR- pain 0 [ contrepointe, F.] a coverlet for a 

CouNnTER-pvrnt bed. | 

CouNTER-part [ih Law]'the duplicate or copy of any 
inſtrument, deed or indentnre, that one copy may be kept 

by one party, and the other by the otlier. | 

CouNT ER Part [in 'Mufttk] _ only that 'one part 

is oppoſite to another, as the baſe is faid to be the counter- 
part of treble. — 


is when the fugues pto- 


CounTEerepa'ssanT [in Heraldry] is ſaid 


ſame eſcutcheon, tlie one paſſing or walking 
one way, and the other another, fo that they 
look the direct oppofite ways. | 

 CounT xr 19% [in Fortification]'a trench made againſt, 
the beſiegers "arid which of conſequence has its parapet 
turned towards them. | 
,,. COoUNTER-gage [in Carpentry] a method uſed in nica- 
ſuring the Joints, by trattsfefting the breadth of a mortoiſe 
to the place in the timber, where the tenon is to be, in or- 
der to make them fit together,” 


_CounTxtr-vallation, [in Wert] a counter-line or 


ditch, made round a ace beſie ed, to prevent the ſallies 
and excurſions of the gartiſoun. | 5 
COUNTER Plea Tce Zach] à croſs or contraty-plea, 
Particularly fuch as the demandant alledges againſt a tènant 
mn courteſie or dower, 'who!pritys 'the King's aid, Sec. for 
his defence, Se. 1 "Op 1 
Cox rkk-Plet, a =o contrived to ovefthtow another 
plot; a {an plot, a fetch or wile*againſt-another. 
Cox ER-Peint Lin fie] is the old way of compoſing 
Parts by ſetting points or pricks bre Agalifſt another to ex- 
preſs the ſeveral concords, the length or meaſure of which 


Applied. 


7 
9 


thi | «= ral e 
Ceed 619k pee h.] rus aqjund; 


conte and-fattus, L.] 
ben one thing is weighed againſt another. 


quality of a ſecretary, 


when there are 'twb lions or other beaſts on the 


Cour lin Heraldry] from the French compe 
cut, fignißes ehe! head ur any limb of an ani- 
mal cur off from therrrunk, ſmooth, diſtinguiſn- TIE 
ing it from that which is called eraſel, that is, Ex 
forcibly vom bf,  and'thereforc 
even, as in the figure. | 
was according to the words or ſyllables to which they are 1 
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CounT ERP 01s, | with Horſemen] is the ballance 
the body or the libetty of the action and ſcat of a hork. 
man, acquired by -prattifing in the manago, fo that in alt 
the motions the horſe makes, the horſeman does not incline 
his body more to one- fide than the ether, but coninnes in 
the middle of the ſaddle, bearing equally on the ſtirtups, 
in order to give the horſe the ſeaſonable and proper aids. 

CounTxx- Peiſen, an antivorc to ſtop or prevent the ef. 
fefts of poiſon. Neu v 50750 ode at, 

Co, [ih Law] a counter- part of the copy 
of the rolle relating to appeals, inqueſts, Se. *. 
_ CbunT xRr-rownd [Military Term] a certain number off 
officers, going to viſit the tounds or the ſentinels. 


Count ſolient ſin Heraldry] is when two; 
beafts are borne in a coat; of arms in à , poſture 
leaping from each other directly the contrary way. 


of 


wa” 7 
. 


w 170 74 
Counterseary {ih Fortification] is properly that out- 

ward fide or ſlope of the moat which is — campaign, 

and faces the body of the place ; alfo the . covers evay wich 


its glabits ot flope and has. hay 
CounT * a falling out of friends one with an 
other; alſo a ſcuffle among priſoners in the counter. 
CouxrER Security [in Law] ſecurity given to à party, 
who has ertered into bonds or other obligations for another. 
To CounT RR, to ſigu an order of a ſuperior in 
Count RR Sopbifter, a diſputant in an univerſity who 
maintains an argument againſt another ſophiſtor. 
COUNTER Swallow-tail in Fortification] is an outworłk 
in the ns a ſingle tenail, wider at the gorge than at 
the head. | 
Counter Tally, one of the two tal lies or pieces of wood 
whereon any thing is ſcored. My 


Oord ER Tenor [in ick] one of the parts ſo called 
as oppoſite to the tenor 9 307 
uUNTER Tripping [in Heraldry] is when two ſtags or 
other beaſts are repreſented in a coat of arms tripping, i. e. 
in a light walking poſture, and the head of one is to the 
tail of another.. | 03-07 
To Cou'NTERVAIL [of contra and valere, L.] to be 
of an equal value to another thing; alſo to be a ſuffieient 


"recompence for. 


To CounTER-work [Fortzf.] to raiſe worlcs in ordet w 
oppoſe and tuin the worſes of the enemy: 1 
Cob NTRSS [rontefſe, F.] the wife of a count or earl: 
Cou'NTiNG-bowſe, an appartment or cloſet where er- 
<chints'efirer down and keep their accounts. 

Covu'nTL ESS, mnumberleſs, innumerable. gien 
 Cov/nrRY —— Nel L. one land ad- 
dining to another] an ire, kingdom or province; it is 
— underſtood in dtintion to a . | | 

CounTRY-man Cof contre, F. and:man] one of the 
ſame country. * 

Co NTV fenmitatus, L. compte, F.] one of the parts or 
circuits intd which the hole kingdom is divided, for the 
better government of it, and the more cafy adminiſtration 


ol juſtice. 4 


Coon [in a tg! ſenſe] the county court. 
County cou, a court held every month by the ſhe- 
riff or his deputy; ulſo another cal led-a Turn that is held 


+ 


Coun tr1ss' Grporane, are either cities or «ancient bo- 
toughs, upon which the. kings of Exgland have beſtowed 


cat liberties or privileges. ee Haw 
CounTlies Palatine, are in Eugland A in numiber, . 


cbeſter, Durbam, Lancafter and Ely, the juriſdiction wt 
vhich was anciently very great, but now their power is ve- 


ry much abridged. 


Cou'yzv 7 Liu Heraldry] is that honourable partition 
Cour ER which we call Party per feſſe, ur à line 


drawn actoſs the eſautcheon from ſide:to ſide. at night au- 
les; by ſome ſuppoſed toidenote a belt; by others a cut 
ey din battle dereſs rhe ſhield, F. Naa 


* 
% + 4 4 1 * 
+ 


is ragged and un- 


dee © his own TRAM 


Fil 
Q Mc. 


tis alſo 'denares cette bars, bends, das 
a As NES touch the ſides af the n 
as it were yer cut-off fron them. l 
Cob ER [in Dancing] a motion wherein one 1 
| tle bent, and {i e 
makes 2 mation farwards. 
I" x Cloſe [in Heraldry] contains the butch pane 
the Cbevren, 
a Chevron between them. 0 
„To Cou tis ena 45 rte, F3 10join rogerher ; 
40 ro copulate as in the add of -genoratian, + 

-A Courts (able, E.] two thing) of the ſamo: kind for 
rogerher ; ; alſo a fort of band to tie dogs with. 

Cover, a diviſion of an hymn, — ſong, &fs. 
wherein an equal number or an * meaſure af verſes are 
found in each part. 

Coo RAGE, valour, floumeſs,. mettle, boldneſi, E | 

Cour A G6 E0U3 lm, F.] full of Paycaghy ou, 
bold, reſolute. 

CoURA'G EOUSNRESS [of comagen, F. e bold- 


neſs, 


af 


Courant [mn Heraldry] runnning, ab a buck 
courant ſigniſies a buck in a running poſture,” as 
in the figure annexcd ; and the like oF any 
other animal, 

CouRkA'NT, à ſort of dance; alſh a title of 4 neuss 

aper. 

— a term uſed to ex 
the year 1730 is the courant year, 
day of the month now running. 

Price COURANT of any merchandiſe, 40 he, known and 
common price given for it, 

COURANT Coiv, common and paſſable 1 mone 

CouRA'e, the Indian itch; a diſcaſe — like 
a tetter or ring worm. 


Cour! EA, a meſſenger who COR to being or ear 
ry expr 
. Cov RON ar [in Heraldry] crowned, P. | 
A Couks R e L.] running, race, oder, TP * 


tom, way 
— of groſs) thick, rough, homely ; ; 


ſ the preſent time; as 
20th convent i⸗ ths 201 


2 
clow niſh, rude, forry, mean. 

CouRsRs (in Navigation is a Mip's way, 1e that point 
of the compaſs, or coaſt of the honzon on which the Hip 


is to be ſteered from place to place. 

COURSE, a ſecvice of moat to be ſet on che N at one 
tame. 

COURSE [with Hrbavd men] every flecce, nw ox parcel 
of hay laid on a cart at once, + 

CouRss [with Arc hitacta] a continued range of tuicks 
vor ſtones of the {ſame height throughout the length of the 


work. 
CouR cx ef Blinths ſin Maſonry] i che comimiity of a 


lien of ſtone, c. in the face f a building: 
Cini Cov rs, the collection of che Ram laws com- 
piled by order of Fuſtinian. 


Gan, COU RSR, the. collection .of the Cone Jaw 
made by 'Gratiamss, 


Covrse, is often uſed for che ute orlimrily 1 — in 
Learning a ſcience, as a courſe of Studies, Wr 
Philoſophy. &c. 

Copkss [with Sæileri] the main · ſail and fore-Cail. 

To go under u huir of:Coursms US Phraſe] is when a 
ſhip ſails under the main ſail a 4ore- fail, e v 
on any bonmnets or tops. 

Cooks xs of omen] their: tems or flowes.: 

Cours =R,-a running or hunting horſe.” 5; 

Cousin the Shook] a diſputant. 

p A Couxs xr {with Racers] erte or cunning er. 
ſoruio. 

Cob RSR hin a Galley — or abdur. a 
* — a half broad, 7 — ides of Er Mares are 
placed. = 

Cougar [eorte, F. bah gf cow, L. n char Hv 
7, Gr.] a yard mk to a uſe or houſes. 0 Kor — 

Goar, the palace.of a king, WM. 

Cov Ar, the prince with his rotinue of eporitcts; ihe 


uttendunce at s id to a or great man 
Cou gr fc, L a hall place WHR re juſtice 8 ly 
miniſter d; alſo the- Judpes: clyes who ſit there. 


Keen {of Admira court Hirſt «Rabliſhed +þ 
5 Sword PLL, lor the Hedifionof 2 to en 
A „2 An GH; 40 1 Dl 
Couꝝxr "Baron, the veil atlord-of a Ame 
in ancient times were ſtiled Barons) which he holds: within 
77225 "hich 


=== ; 


and is not borne but by pairs, except thete be 


2 in his own 


aufed at Ca. 


Cob ran 


the Dmambnt inithe' dic 0 | 
nd NN of 7 or e PE _— to  foom the Tela. 00 4 


i md ron eee 


ares TW -* 


5. of Ghinady, called, allo the arþal' _ 5 


——_ * 4 is the fountain of marſhal * 0 Tien 


loxd Xu conſtaple of England and the 


de tg vii (pirieual counts in, which mayer re: 
lating to Qhriſtianit pls *. \gſpeciglly ＋ — ed, and 
ſuch as canngt well be determined wi ill ip 
divinity: and therefore the judges are bes archbiſhops, 
biſhaps,. axehdeacons, Ce, 


Court. Delegates, a count where delegates as mic: 
ſioners are appointed 1 the king's commi 9 < the 
cautt of EÞaxcery or eliewhere, pon: al Pe m E to 


him. This is granted iu three caſes; # 2 when 4 ſen⸗ 
tence is given by the archbiſhop or his o ial in an ccelc- 
ſtaſtical cauſe ; ſecondly, when a ſentence is given in gp ec 
cleſiaſtical cauſe in places exempt ;. thind(y,; when ſentence 
is given in the admiralty court, in ſuits civil or Werne, by 
oh of the givil law. 

CouRT of Peculiars, a ſpiritual court held in pariſhes 
free from the juriſdictian of the biſhops, which peculiarly 
belong to the archhiſnap of: refenhwey, in whoſe province 
there are 57 ſuch pegulias. 

CouRkT of Requeſts, a court of equity of the ſame nature 
with the court at Chancery, but inferiar to it, being prin- 
cipally. inſtitutad for the help of ſuch petitioners as in con- 
ſcionable caſes deal with the king by ſupplication. But 
chis caurt was ſuppreſſed hy Stat 16 and 47 of gha Ghorſer J. 

Cour Bowillop ¶ in Cooſery] a particular method af boil · 
ing fſh in wine, yerpules and. vinegar, and ſeaſoned with 
4 ſorts. of ſpice. 

Cour Days, _ when the counts of judicatuse are 


open and pleas hel- 
Courn hands ſach lands as the ond af che manour 
nds for the uſe of his Abe and for 


hoſpitality 
— Roll, a roll that contains an a t of the 


number and nature of the ſeyeral lands which 15 22 on 
the juriſdiction of the Jord of the manqur, the names 
of the tenants or ppp ( that 11 al ko any 
parcel of lands, Mc. 

To Coo Rr | comytiſer, F e] to make ave to, to Woo ; 3 
alſo to deſire carneftiy, to 2 to ſue, 20 ſtagd for. 
4 o, a ſhort, {et man, # —_— a 

ort-aſs, F. 


24, CovRr AVp Lui nalen! a crop or ciopped houſe ; 


- Courrauy (with Ac ia ſhout bafſpen. 
QCooURTAUD (with Guauers] a Mort Ind, f 


3 
Cob RT 3 F.] civil. affable, gentle, kind. 
» COoURTEQUSNESS [4qurtoiſie, F,] — bebaylour. 
-Cov'/rTESAN a lady or gentlewamap chele 3 
profeſſed 


Cob RT RZAN & the Rrench court, ally a 
Anumpet or whore, F. 
Cob Rr RSA {countaiſee, F.! ciyility, kind, 4 g 


turn ; ial a curteſy or (reverence done hy a — n. 
Cob !A Eu of 'Bngland, [in Law) a 4c Y which 

a man who marries an heireſs, who is 

fee ſimple, or tee-rajl. geyeial, Se. and haye. a ,child 

by her which comes alive into the would ; the 

mother and the child boch die immediately, yer if he were 
in poſſeſſion, he ſhall hold the land during his life, upder 


ihe title of denam per lagam Angliæ, this is called in Scotland, 


curialitas Scotiæ, 2323 as well as in England, it is allow ed, 
wall or 


+ I'M 


þ in no c 


Cob Ar AIx 24 fin din aste been of &h« 
- rampart-lying — 
"Goraradce, e a.ſort of hot ward, 
but one odge. 


COURTHEUT LAU ann [old Lag] one-bo.knowingly 
is Hut law d 
„Apruce. 


-chetiſhayy entertains or thides any petſon 
Cou RT LV #9. A. Curt Ii le airy, 
Cov'R LIN ESS (of cour, F. curia, 


J.aft- | 


Ta C 


+like-1behaviour. | 


Cog: RTSHIP) couneſy, civility ; fine arcs erk 
or car 

To _— [couſiner, 4 to n to cheat. "ON 
ipfroman 


Cob Landis, Li a; kinſman 4 Ei 
bp blood or marriage F. 5 
Coussixzr [with architelts] a "cuſhion, 
which crowns 4 r pier, or that „ 0 
over the capital of the im , and.,underethe 3 
capital between abe dhas 


0 e Pong oy 
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_ piece of another colour or metal placed on the 
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Cov's in, a title of honour which the king beſtows'o To Ca AUR [craquir 


peers and nobles, foreign princes of the blood, GWG. 
1 paternal Sen Ala? as iſſued from relations on 
the father's fide, b, RN . A OS 

Maternal Cous ixs, thoſe on the mother's ſidle. 

Covsu [in Heraldry] is the ſame as Rempli, and 14 * 

ary 

as it were ſewed on. This is generally of colour upon co- 
lour, or metal u | 
heraldry ; and therefore this word is uſed, according to the 
ſignification of the French word, to diftinguiſh, that the 
piece is not properly upon the field, but in the nature of a 
thing ſewed on, F. ' 
 Cov'vekrr [in Heraldry] denotes ſomething like a piece 
of hanging, or a pavilion falling over the top of a chief or 
other ordinary, ſo as not to hide, but only to be a cover- 
ing to it. 0 | 

Covy of Partridges [couves, F.] a flock of theſe fowls. 

A Cow ſcu, Sax. ko, Dan.] a beaſt well known. 

To Cow ove, to put one out of heart, or keep -one in 
awe. 

Cow Blakes, cow dung dried for fuel. 

Cow Wheat, a weed that grows among corn. | 

Cow-apARE [of cowl, Eſſex, a tub] a ſort of brewing- 
veſſel ; a cooler, O. | % | 

A Cow ARD Leonard, F. or, as ſome will, of cow and 
aerd, Text. nature] of the nature of a cow, cow-hearted 
one who has no n_— 
Cow ARD [in Heraldry] is repreſented in an eſcutcheon 
by a lion, with his tail doubled or turned in between 'his 
legs, and is called a lion coward. | Witt 

COowWARDLINESS [of Cow and aerd, nature, Text, 
or Couardiſe, F.] want of courage, 

Cow AR DOs, cowardiy, _ 

Cow Herd [cv-hend, Sax] a keeper, or one who looks 
after kine. 43 * 361 ni aa 

Cow, [cuculla, L.] a hood, ſuch as monks wear. 

Cow NR ER [of a Ship the hollow or arched part of 
its ſtern. 

To Cow R, to ſquat down; alſo to kneel. 

Cow KINO [with Falconers] the quivering of young 
hawks, who ſhake their wings in ſign of obedience to 


the old one. 


Cow'sL1e [cuflippe, Sax.] a flower. 
Cox Os [with Anat] the hip-bone, Z. 
Cox-coMB, a conceited fool, a filly fellow, 
8 x 45 vulgar and odd unintelligible oath. 
Cox ENDIeis IL1UM [with Anatomiſti] the ſame as 
Cox os, ſo called, becauſe it contains the gut Niwm, L. 
 Cox-co'MicaAL [probably of the Comb or Creft of a 
Cock] conceited. 3 LES A 
Cox EN Dix [with Anatomiſfts] is the ſame with Coxa 
and Os Iſchium, and is the third and lower of the name- 
leſs bones called Oſſa innominata, and has a large cavity 


or hollow called Acetabulum Coxendicis, that receives the 


head of the thigh bone: The circumference of this hollow 


being tipped with a griſtle called its ſupercilium, L. 


Coy (prob. of Ji, F. why] one who pretends to 

much madeſty, ſhy. | | 
CoyNEss [not improbably of quoi, F. why] ſhyneſs, 

ſeeming modeſty. 

To Co'z EN, [coufiner, F.] to bubble, cheat or chouſe. 
Co'zENAGE, cozening or cheating. og 
CR AB [cPabba, Sax. krabbe, Dan.] a ſea ſhell-fiſh ; al- 

ſo a wild apple. 8 

A Cx AB Fijb [in Rieroglyphicks] was uſed by the Egyp- 
tians, to ſignify holy myſteries that were brought to light, 
becauſe it lives in holes under the rocks; and alſo it was the 


' ſymbol of an unconſtant perſon, becauſe it does not always 


o in the ſame manner, but ſomerimes forwards; anid 


ſometimes backwards. | | 


VS. 


| rough, ſurly. 


To be CRAB, to be croſs-grained, ſour or ſurljy. 

CRas (with Shipeprights] an engine with 3 claws for 
launching of ſhips, or heaving them into the dock. 

CRA'BAT [ſome derive it from one Crabat a Croatian 


who firſt wore it] a ſort of neck- cloth. 


'Crxa'BBED [of crabbe, Dan.] ſour or unripe as fruit ; 


/ 


RA BBEDNESS probably of cPabba, FIT wild 


apple] ſourneſs either of taſte or countenance; alſo diffi- 


cultneſs. 


Ck a*BBING [with Falconer i] is when hawks ſtand tod near 


and fight one another. 3 
CRAB“s Eyes, à ſtone in a crab-fiſh, reſembling 
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to crack as wood does for 


A Crack Las, F. krack, Br] a'craſhing noiſe; al _ 


a whore ee 
- CRACKER, a ſquib, a kind of fire- work.. 
 CRACK-BRAI'NED (of craquer, F. to crack, and 
N Io — - YM © 
TO Cra/cxLE [of cragaer, F. of 'kraccken; Dat 
n noiſe. mee Tad 7 
RACK T boiling of Sugar [with Conſectioneri] a boiling 
of ſugar to ſuch a degree; that if you dip the tip of you 
finger into cold water, and thruſt it into the boiling ſugar 
then immediately into the water again, rubbing the 


f 


| ſugar off. with the other fingers, it will break; 


crackling noiſe, ' | | 4 oe 
CRA'CKNELS [craquelins, F.] a ſort of cakes baked 
hard, ſo as to crackle undet the teeth. | 
CRa'pLe ſ(ctud, C. Brit, chadel, Sax.] a conveni 
for a bed for a young child ; alfo that place in a wo. 
bow where the bullet hes 
CRADLE [of a Lobſter] the belly, + 
CRADLE (Scythe with — a ſcythe with a 
wooden frame fixt to it for mowing corn, and the better 
 CRapLE [with Surgeons] a wooden contrivance or de- 
vice to lay a broken leg in after it has been ſet, to prevent 
its being preſſed by the bed clothes. hug 
CRADLE {with Shiteurights] a frame of timber raiſed 
all "_ each fide of a ſhip, by the bilge, for the greater 
calc in Ianching her. | | ' 
CRAFT (che, Sax. crefft, C. Brit] craſtineſs, cun- 
ning, ſubtilty, a wile, a trick. | | 
RAFT [with Fiſtermen] all forts of lines, hooks, nets, 
Sc. for fiſhing. 89 
Small CRAFT, ſmall ſhips uſed in the fiſhing trade, 
Oc. alſo hoys, catches, ſmacks, lighters, Oc. | 
Handy CRAFT, any mechanical art or trade. | 
Cars Maſter, one who is skilful in any handy-craft 
or working trade. | | | 
Cra'rTiINEss [crefft, Brit. chæ c, Sax.] cunningneſs, 
Crag [kracghe, Dut. the throat] the neck, the,nape 
of the neck, | 
CR AG [craig, C. Brit.] the top of a rock. 

r r { rough, uneven, broken. 

\CRatnRka [Old R.] a veſſel of burden, a hoy or ſmack. 
CRA'GGEDN ory [probably of kraig, Brit. the top 
CrAa'GGINESS of a rock] fulneſs of crags. 

To CRam [cPamman, Sax. ] to ſtuff, to t cloſe. 


= pa 4 - [with Phyſicians] a mixture of any thing, 
Ser whether medicines or elements. 


CrRa/mBE [xexpfy, Gr.] a kind of colewort. a 
Cra'MBo [among School. Boys] a term uſed, when in 
— he is to forfeit, who repeats a word that was ſaid 
ore. | 2 0 5 | 
Cx Aur [krampe,! Dan.] a diſtemper cauſed by a violent 
wreſting or ſtretching of the nerves, muſcles, &c. 
CRAMP [with Falconers] a diſeaſe happening to hawks 
in _— ſoarage, it lies in their wings, and proceeds from 
CRAMur [of krampe, Dan. ry | ng. 
CR'AMMED: [of chamman, Sax,] ſtu M1 
CRa'MBLING. Rocket [with Gardeners] a fort of her 
CRAMPONEE' [in Heraldry] as acroſs Cam- mii 
ponnee ſo called, has a cramp at each end, or- rely 
ſquare piece coming from it; that from the arm 
in chief towards the ſiniſter angle, that from 
the arm on that ſide downwards, that from the 
arm in baſe towards the dexter ſide, and that from the 


1 


CRAM y Fi, the ſame as torpedo. li 


CrA'MPERN @ irons which faſten tones in a building; 
CA Irons & allo grappling · itons, to grapple or lay 


hold of an enemy's ſhip- id froy and 5 
Cg a'me-iRONs [with Printers] irons nailed to the car- 

riage of the preis to run in aud uur. 
LED oN [crompens, F.] pieces of iron hooked at 


the end for the drawing ot putting up of timber, ſtones, Sc. 


CA NAR, liberty 0 uſe a crane, for the drawing up 


neck, bill and legs, alſo a machine for drawing up heavy_ 
weights; alſo a crooked. pipe for drawing Jiquors out of 


a cas. 27 | 


F-liracchen, Di.) to male u he: 


xcek or wharf, alſo money taken and paid for it. 
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1 £34 of chem, that when any of their company Fall dp- 
on him, as the mob are apt to do in nations, Ec. for they 
will ſtrive to.injure him that has the unhappineſs to have an 
il report. It is ſaid, that when cranes fly together, they 
lepreſent the Greek ; and from this their form of flight in 
— palamedes took the letter A. ; 

CAN E [in America] a fowl of an hideous form, having 
A bag under the neck, which will contain 2 — of water. 

CAN kE's-Bill, an herb; alſo pincers uſed by ſurgeons. 
 Cxanr-Lines [in a Ship] are lines which from the 
upper end of the ſprit-ſail, top · maſt, to the middle of the 

ſtays. | 
2 51 * 10M [with Anatomiſti] the skull comprehending 
all the bones of the head, which, as it were a helmet, de- 
ſends it from external injuries, rhe bo — part of it is dou- 
ble, and is by ſome called calva and calvaria, L. 

Cx aNnK, luſty, brisk, jolly. 

A Cx ank prob. of cnanc, Sax. ] the draw-beam of a well. 

A Crank |in Mechanicks] a machine reſembling an 
elbow, excepting that it is in a ſquare form, projecting out 
of an axis or ſpindle, which by its rotation ſerves to raiſe 
or lower the piſtons of engines for raiſing water. 

Ck ank-Sided [Sea Term] a ſhip is ſaid to be crank-fided, 
when ſhe cannot bear her ſails, or can bear but a ſmall 
ſail, for fear of being over-ſer. 

Crank by the Ground [Sea Term] uſed of a ſhip when 
her floor is ſo narrow that ſhe cannot be brought by the 
ground without danger of being overthrown, or at lcaſt 
go wringing her ſides. 

. CRa'NKNESS, brisknefs, livelineſs. 

To Caa'NKLE [Z. d. to wrinkle] to go in and out, or 
winding about. 

= 1 eh an ancient meaſure of corn. 

Cx NN [of crena, L. cren, Fr.] a chink or little 
crack, a crevice. | 

Crarau'oing [in Horſes] an ulcer on the coronst ; alſo 
a tread upon the coronet. 5 

Cx APE, a ſort of thin worſted ſtuff. 

CRA'pULA, a ſurfeit by over- eating or drinking; crop- 
ſickneſs, drunkenneſs. | 

Cra'euULENCE [crapula, L.] ſurfeiting by over-eating. 

Ck a'euLENT [crapulentus, L.] oppreſſed, ſurfeired 
crop-lick. | 
&A'PULOUS [crapuloſus, L] given to gluttony, over- 
Eating, c. | 

To Ck a54 [prob. of ecraſſer, F.] to break with the teeth 
with a noiſe, as in eating green fruit. 

CRASH, a great noiſe ; atſo a quarrel, a. ſcuffle. 

Cra'sis [xedots, Gr.] a mixture, eſpecially of wine 
and water, | 

Cras1ts [with Grammarians)] a contraction of 2 ſylla- 
bles into one, the ſame as Synæreſis, as vebment for vebement. 

CeAsis [with Phyſicians] a proper conſtitution, tempe- 
rature or mixture of humours in an animal body, ſuch as 
conſtitutes a ſtate of health. | 

Cr as1s [in Pharmacy] a convenient mixture of quali- 
ties, either ſimple or compound; ſi mpie when one quality 
exceeds the reſt, - as bot, cold, moiſt, dry, &c. 

CR Ass [craſſus, L.] flat, groſs, thick. | 

A CRASSAME'NTUM [with ſome Anatomifts] the cruor 
or blood, or that part which upon ſtanding te cool and ſe- 
parate, forms the coagulum, in oppoſition to the ſerum in 
which it ſwims. | | 

Cka'ssITY [craſſitas, L.] fatneſs, thickueſs, grofl- 

CRA'SSITUDE neſs, L. | 

Ckassus, 4, um [with Botanick Writers] thick. 

Cra'ssULA major | Botany] the herb lib-long, or orpine, 
or love-long, L. | 


CrRa'sSULA minor [Botany] the herb prick-madam, 


worm-grafs or ſtone- crop, L. 
CRASTINA'TION) a deferring or delaying, Se. L. 
CK ATN ONOUN [xexTaiyoror, Sr.] the herb arſe- 

ſmart, culerage or wild cow- wheat. „ 

CRATRONUM [Botany] the herb ſtitch-wort. 

CRaTcn[crates, L. creſche, F.] a rack for hay or ſtraw. 

CRATCHES Y [with Farriers] a ſtinking ſore in the 

Sc RATCH BS 5 heels of horſes: 

CA“T ER, a cup or bowl, a goblet ; alſo a ſouthern 

conſtellation conſiſting of 11 ſtars. ein 
CRATER [in Falconyy] the line on which hawks are 

faſtened, when roclaimed. 
 CrRatE'RITEs [of zexrhes, 

_ tween the chryſolite and the amber. | "IG, 

 CrArTrcuLa [with Chymiſts] an iron inſtrument uſed in 

making fires to keep up the coals. ' 
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CA var [fall robeſfocalled by the Croats or Croatiass, 
a fort of troops in the German army] a fort of neckcloth. 
15 worn by the Croats, | | + 
To Crave [cha pian, Sax.] to deſire earneſt 2 
ſeech, to demand. : | a | | * 

Cra'v EN 6 a coward. In old time, ſuch as were overs 

CrRa'venTyh come in ſingle combat, cried Cravant 
when they 1 and thence the word became a term of 
diſgrace; alſo a trial by a battle upon a writ of right. 

CRA/VINGNESS, an earneſt, or eager deſire aff . 

Ckaw [kroe, Dan.] the crop of a bird. | 

To CrRawlL, to creep along flow ly. | 

Ca Ax, a diſeaſe in hawks much like the paritaſs, 
hinders their muting. Ke 

Cray Fiß, or Crevice, a ſmall river fiſh, 

CkaA'ziNgss [prob. of Aft, Gr.] weakneſs, indiſpo- 
ſition of body or mind, | ; 

Cray'tk, a ſmall fort of ſea veſſel. 

CRavy'oN, a ſmall pencil. of any fort of colouring tuff 
made up into paſte and dried, to be uſ-d for drawing and 
painting in dry colours, either upon paper or parchment. 

CRAZE Mill „ [in Tin Works] a mill to grind the titi 

Crazing Mill that is too great after trambling. 

CRaA'zy [of xpany, Gr.) diſtempered, fickly, weak. 

CRRCABLER ſereabilis, L.] that may be cre ned. 

CREAM [rremor, L. creme, F.] the thicker and more 
rere part of mulk ; alſo the prime and beſt part of a 
thing. 5 
CREAM of Tartar, a preparation made of the lees of 
wine, 

CREAM Water, water having, a kind of oil upon it, or 
fat ſcum, which being boiled is uſed in ſeveral medicaments. 

To Cxram, to Kim off cream. 5 

Ca RAM [of cremor, L.] having or full of cream. 

Cx EAN E, confidence, tiuſt, credit, belief, E. 

CKEANCE {in Falconty] a fine ſmall long line faſtened 
to a hawk's leaſh, when ihe is firſt lured. 1 

CR EAN S OUR, a Creditor, one who truſts anocher, either 
with money or wares, O. L. 

CARLAr with Horſemen] an uſher to a riding-maſter, or 
a gentleman educated in an academy of borſemanſbip, with 
_ to qualify himſelf for teaching the art of riding the 

orle, 

To CREA“T E [creatum, L] to make out of nothing; 
to form, frame or faſhion, alſo to ordain or appoint ; al 
to procure or cauſe. 

REA'TE [creatus, L.] created, made, 

CkEa'rED S formed. 

CR RAIN ED, a cteated thing is one which has its depeti- 
dence upon another, as all finite beings have. 

Cn EA'TION, is the production of ſomething out of no- 
thing, or out of matter that is inditpoſed or unqualified, by 
the influence of an almighty power. 

CREA'TOR, he that creates, as God is the creator of all 
things, L. 8 : 

CAEA'TURE [creatura, L.] a created being; alſo ore 
who owes his riſe aud fortune to the favour of a great 
man; alſo one at the direction or under the influence of 
another, : 

CRE'BER, a, am 
the ſtall. | 

CAE'BRITUDE [crebritudo, L.] frequency, oftenneſs. 

CRE'BROUS {creber, LL] frequent. | 

To Ckra'tuRIzZE, to make or render one his creature; 
CREA“ UN CE [creance,. F.] faith, credir, confidence, 

CRE'DENCE [credentia, L] belief. 

CREDENTIALS, letters of credit or recommendation; 
eſpecially for the authorizing or giving power to an am- 
baſſador, plenipotentiary, Oe, ® OT 

CREDIBILITY { credibilite, F.] probableneſs, like- 
-.CRe'DiBLENESSS,. lihood, alſo reputableneſs. 

CrE'pisLE [credibilis, L.] that which is to be believed; 
worthy of credit, that which although it is not apparent to 
ſenſe, nor certainly to be collected, either antecedently 
from i cauſe, or reverſly, by its effect, yet has the atreſta- 

truth, | | 


Cxx'pit [creditum, L.] belief, eſteem, teputation; 


that 


framed, 


[wich Botanick Writers] ſet thick upon 


. Alſo truſt ; alſo authority, intereſt, power. 


To CREDIT [creditum, ſup. of credert, L.] to give eres 
dit or truſt to; to grace, to ſet ofl. | 
CRE'piTABLE |[ croyable, F.] true; alſo reputable. 
Ck e/vitABLEN 855 [of adi, F] reputableneſs,” r. 
CREDIT [in e mutual loan of merchandizes, 

the 8 and ſolvability of the 
ich papers or bills, Sc. 
nepociating the actions of z compatiy, 


commerce have in 
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as of the Bank, 'Sowuth-Sea, &c. which is ſaid to riſe when 
are received and ſold at prices above par, or the ſtan- 
dard of their firſt appointment. EY 

CR noir [in Ant. Hriters] a right which lords had over 
their vaſſals, to oblige them to lend money for a cer- 
tain time. e | | - 
| Letters of Ck RDT [in Commerce] are letters given by a 
merchant, c. to ſuch perſons as he can truſt to take money 
of his correſpondent. | 

Crr'pitok, one who is of fair credit; which brings 
credit or reputation, who gives credit ; one who lends or 
truſts another with money, 6 | | 

CRE DL Oos [credulus, L.] eaſy, light or raſh of 
belief. a 
CR RDVU'LIr v [credulitas, L.] aptneſs, eaſineſs or 

CR R/ DPL ous NES & readineſs to believe. 

Cx EE D [of credo, L.] a ſhort or ſummary account of the 
chief articles of the chriſtian faith, ſo called from the firſt 
beginning in Latin, Credo in Deum, i. c. 1 believe in God. 

Cx RERK [cPecca, Sax. crique, F.] a little bay, a nook 
in a harbour, where any thing is landed. 

AC k EK 2 [in the Neck] a ſmall pain there, occaſioned 

A CKkick by cold. 

To CR REK [prob. of che yger, Dan.] to make a noiſe as 
a door does, when its hinges are ruſty, | 

To CRR ET [croppan, C. Brit. c heopan, Sax.] to crawl 
upon all fours; alſo to come ſoftly, or privately 

CR REER, any animal that creeps ; alto an andiron. 

CREEPER with Gardeners] a tree whoſe branches trail 
on the ground. | 

CR RE“ EKS, a fort of galoſhes or low pattens, or 
rather between pattens or clogs, with bits of iron inſtead of 
rings for women. | 

N ER [xe6pas'p, a hook of xr*ua, Gr. to hold 
up] a muſcle otherwiſe called ſuſpenſor teſticuli, both the 
names being taken from the uſe of it, which is roo much, 
and ſerves to draw them up and raiſe them in coitu. 

CREMA“TTION, a burning, L. 

CREME NTUM comitatus | Law Term] the improve- 
ment of the king's rents, above the vicont iel rents; for 
which improvements the ſheriff anſwered by crementum 
comitatus, | 

CREMESINUs, a, wm [in Botanick Writers] of a crim- 
ſon colour. 

CRE'NA, a notch or dent, L. 

CRE'NATED or notched Leaf [with Botanifts] is that 
which 1s cut about the edges into ſeveral obtuſe ſegments, 
as in the oak-leaves. | 

CRE'NCLES 7 [in a Ship] ſmall ropes ſpliced or let in- 

Cre NGLES 8 to the bolt ropes of the tails that belong 
to the main and fore-maſts, they are faſtened to the bow- 
ling bridles, and are to hold by, when the bonner fail is 
taken off, | | 

CRE'MNo0s [xpiar©y, Gr. a precipice or ſhelving place] 
it is uſed by 3 for the lip of the pudendum muliebre; 
alſo the lip of an ulcer, | 
CRENELLE' [in Heraldry] or embattled in 
Engliſh, from the French word Cren, ſignify ing 
a notch or interval, ſignifies when any honour- 
| able ordinary is drawn like the battlements on a 
wall to defend men from the enemies ſhot; that is, the 
Wall riſing at ſmall intervals, ſo as to cover them, and 
lower at thoſe intervals; and the uſe of it is taken from 
ſuch walls, either for having been the firſt ar moun- 
ting them, or the chiefeſt in defending them; as in the 

gure. 
n KA NCE [with Farriers] an ulcer in the fore-part of 
the foot of an horſe, about an inch above the cronet. 

Cir'PATURE [in Pharmacy] the boiling of barley or 
any other thing till it cracks. i | 

CREPHAG E'NETUs [xr2vog, or vevee3trers, Gr, ſecret- 
ly born] was a god of Thebes in Phrygia, whom they ac- 
counted immortal. Hercdotus relates, that the Thebans were 
the only people in all Egypt that refuſed to admit the ex- 
travagant ſuperſtitions of other cities, and that Ker would 
never give divine honour to mortal gods, Ir is probable, 
that this ſingularity might proceed from ſome impreſſions 
the 1/raelites had left among them For the city of Thebes 
was next neighbour to the land of Gehen. ' 

CREPI'NES (in Cookery | fringes ; a Cort of farce or ſtuffed 


meat wrapped up in a veal-caul, R 


. 


To CRE PITATE (crepitatum, L.] to make a noiſe of- 


»'% 


ten, to crack... 


I” S. 


CRE/PITUS, 4 Fart, L. alfo a certain dei worſhipped 


* 


>, by the Egyptians under an obſcene figure, which is to be 
den in ſome curious collections of antiquity; ' : 


4 l 


W [Botany]. a kind of ſungut, ecommoy. 
Ca rITA“TTON, acracking, L. | 
Ckeey'scLE [crepuſculnum, L.] 
evening after the ſetting of the ſun, or 
fore its riſing. 3 
Ck RHS Clou 
CRRSOENT le 
| CRESCENT [with Farriers] a ho 
creicents, when the point of the cothn 
advanced, falls down and 
CRESCENT 


evillght in 
in the morning be 
pertaining to the twilight. 


cens, L] imcreaf} 
aid to hays 


teſſes the ſole outwards, _ 
n Heraldry is the half | 
with the horns turned upwards. It is uſed either 

as an honourable bearing, or as the differ; 
to diſtinguiſh between elder and younger fami- 
lies; this being generally aſſigned to the ſeco 
to thoſe that deſcend from him. See the Figur 
Ck R“sSsAN, a kind of 


nd fon, and 


| | pear called the Bergamot 
Ck ESUH [with Floriſts] the upper part of a 2 
CkEST-MA'RKINE [with Botanifts] the herb rock- 
CR ERS Er, an herb. | | 
Ca Ess ET Light, a large lanthorn fixed to a 
a burning beacon, 


[criſta, L. creſte, F.] the t 


pole; alſo 
uft on the head of 


Cx RSH {with Carvers] a carved work to adorn the head 
or top of any thing not unlike our modern corniſh. 

Caksr [with Heralds} a device repreſenting a livi 
creature, plant or other artificial thing, ſes over a coat of 
arms on the wreath in the uppermoſt part of the ei- 


Cx Es r fallen [with Farrieri] a term uſed of a horſe 
when the upper part of the neck on which the mane ' 
does not ſtand upright, but hangs either on the one fide 
or the other. 

Cksr Fallen | ſpoken of Men] ſignifies diſpirited, 
put out of heart, caſt down, r. 

CRE>T Tie, arid 

Cxe'sTFEv lexiſtatus, L.] having a creſt, | 

CrtE's WELL, the broad edge or verge of the ſole of a 
ſhoo, round about. 

, CRETA'CcEOUs [cretacens, L.] of or belonging to chalk, 

CiETATED [cretatus, L.] chalked. 

CkEe'TICISMQ [focalled from the inhabitants of Crete, 

who were famous for lying] 
perfidiouſneſs. 
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CRE/TI5M 

of lies; falſeneſs, 
CRErO'SE [cretoſws, L.] full of chalk, chalky. 
CkxrTo'sity [cretoſitas, L.] chalkineſ. 

© a melting pot uſed by goldſiiths. 


I. E'VICE [crevaſſe, F.] a chink or cleft ; alſo a cray- 


* 
* 


CR“ VET 


CREW EI, two threaded worſted. 
prob. of cruche, F. an earthem pot] 2 
phial or narrow-mouth'd glaſs, to hold 


CREW / RT 


oil or vinegar. 

Cx EUx [in Sculpture] a hollow cavity, out of which 
ſomething has been ſcooped or digged. | 
[with Falconers] a line of fine ſtrong even 
I pack: thread faſtened to the l 
hawk when ſhe is firſt lured, F. | 
pibbe, Sax. Bribbe, Dan.] a cratch or manger 


CRIANCE 


Ck1'BBAGE, a game at cards. 
CK1'BBLE [of cribellum, L a com- ſiev 
C&IBRA'TION, the ſiſting of powder t 


at. a bone of the noſe reſembling a 


CR1BRUM Benedictum [with Anat.] I. e. the bleſſed ſieve ; 
a membrane or certain thick sin full of ſmall holes like a 
fieve, which (as the ancients had a notion) was in the 
h which they fancied the ſerum was ſtrain- 
leaving the good blood behind for the 


F. 
rough a fine 


CRIBRUM Os [An 


reins, and throu 
cd-into the ureter ; 
nouriſhment of the reins. T8 | 
CKk1ck, a ſort of cramp or pain in the neck. 
Cr1'cxer [of hrekel, Du, to chirp}. a | 
hauating ovens, chimneys, Etc. alſo a low ſtool for a child; 
alſo a play with bats and ball. 
' CricoarkyTAxNO!DpEs [of .zpi@ a ri 
drink, or &evT#; a ſort of cup to drink out 
form] certain muſcles which anſe from x 
cricoides, and arc inſerted into the Aryt4no! 
they draw ſide ways and 
Larynx is widened. 


little inſect 


des, which whilc 
outwardly, the Rimula of the 


E 
iy 
a 0 
* 
* 


CK. 2 e 
o1/pxs [of eise, Gr. a ring]. the griſtle of the Crx1'sT x [with Phyſicians] excreſce of fleſh grow - 
: 6-436 top of the wind- pi Thich i. in the form of a ring. ing about the fundament, the roots of which are often chapt 
Pon old“ 0 „pin, Jugeds an helmet, and cleft, % BY | Th. 
and 20 & ſhape, Gr.] a pair of muſcles which take their CKITERIUM 2 [xerTner, Gr.) 2 judgment made of 
riſe from the fore part of the cricoides, and end in that CRITERION & the truth or ey of a propoſition, 
which is called ſcuriformis, or about the pature or qualities of any effect. | 
Crime [crimen, L.] a fault, a foul deed, an offence, a CR1/THE [with Phyſtcians] a little oblong puſh or ſwel- 


n 15 growing to the eye-brows where the hairs are, ſo cal- 
Car /MINAL [criminalis, L.] of or belonging to, or | ors its reſembling a barley corn. age? 

: enilty of a crime. | | | CRI'THMUM , | 33 
9 [Un criminel, Fr.] an offender. Crl'THMUS © beide, Gy.) ſea-fenncl or ſamphire, 
* CRx1/MINALNESS [of criminel, F. criminalis, L.] guil- _Cri'Tuvomancy [of leid barley, and warrzia, Gr. 
tineſs of a crime. _ » . dtyination] a kind of divination performed by conſiderin 

CRIMINA“TIOx, a blaming or accuſing, L. the dough or matter of the cakes offered in ſacrifice, an 


CRI MIN ATORVY [criminatorins, L] full of accuſations the meal firewed over the victims that were to be killed. 

or crimes. | CR1/TICAL [eriticus, of xeritza;, Gr.] of a nice judg- 
Crrmino'sITY [criminoſitas, L.] reproach, ill report, ment; that judges or gives ſigns to judge by; alſo ce 
Crimino'sE [criminoſus, L.] ready to blame or accuſe. rious or apt to find fault with. | 

| CRiMNo1'D 4 [with Phyſtcians] urine with thick ſe- CR1'TICAL Days [with Phyſicians] are thoſe days where- 
CR1MNODES diments at the bottom like bran. © on there happens a ſudden change of the diſeaſe, or on 
Cx1/MPLING [prob. g. crippling] as to go crimpling, i.e. which it comes to its criſis, 5 


as if the feet were tender. CR1T!CAL Sigu [with Dafa are ſigns taken from 
"Crime, a dealer in coals. | a criſis, either towards a recovery or death. | * 
Cx us oN [cramoiſin, F.] of a fine deep red colour. Cri'TICALLy [en critiquant, F. critico more, L.] like 
" CainANTHEMUM LNeα⁰ν,M e,, Gr,] the wild lily. a critick; alſo in the very nick of time. 
CRI NAT ED [crinatus, L.] having long locks. CRITICALNESS 4 nice judgment, critical diſcourſe or 
Cr1'NATED Roots [in Botany] are ſuch as. ſhoot into CRITICISM refleftion, or the art of judging 


1 » the ground in many ſmall fibres or hairs, and cenſuring mens actions, words or writings. 
„ & NED lin Heraldry] having hairs, | To Caitici'zEe upon critiquer F.] to play the ciitick, 
Ck1'NELS $ (with Falconers] ſmall black feathers in a to examine nicely ; to Jodge and cenſure a man's actions, 


CRUUNETS hawk, like hair about the ſere,  woyds or writings; alſo to find fault with. 
CR1N1'GEROUS | crinzger, L.] wearing hair or long locks. A Cr1'Tick (criticus, of zerrinas, Gr.] one Skilled in 


Cx IN O“ E [crinoſus, L.] having much or long hair. criticiſm, a profound ſcholar, a nice cenſurer. | 

Crxino'sITY [crinoſitas, L.] hairinels. CriTiclks [criticag L. xerize, Gr.] the art of cri- 
To CRINGE [perhaps of krechen, Du to creep] to ticizing ; a skill couſiſting in a nice and curious examination 
make low bows or congees ; to ſhew great ſubmiſſion. of authors. | 


CR1'NIs, hair, L. | Cro'arts [becauſe originally they were from Croatia] 
CRINI'TA fella, a comet or blazing ſtar, I. a regiment of horſe in France. 


| To Ck1'NKLE [bronckelen, Du.] ro go in and out, to Cao ARDS, a fort of money which with pollards, 

: run into folds and wrinkles, | | ſtaldings, &c. were anciently current in England. 

1 CRINO'NEs [of crinjs, L. hair] a ſort of worms ſome- Cx Eko [crocews, L. uu, Gr.] of or like ſaffron, 

3 times found under the skin in children, reſembling ſhoot CRO EUs, 4, um, [with Botanick Writers] of a ſaffion 

1 thick hairs or briſtles _ colour, L. ga op 

1 Cxirr R (crupl, c. Brit. kreple, Du.] a perſon that is (CRO IT A“T IO, che croaking or kawing of crows, &c. L. 

lame, the uſe of ſome limb being wanting or defectiye. Czo'ch ts [with Hunters] the little burs that grow about 

| CR1'pPLINGs [with Architects] ſhort ſpars or piles of the top of a deer's or hart's- horn. | 
wood againſt the fide of an houſe. Cro'ci (in Botany] the apices or ſmall knobs on the 


e Gr.] ſigns by which perſons may tops of horns. | | | 
judge with reſpect to a diſeaſe, | Cxocli'a [pld Rec.) the croſier or paſtoral ſtaff, which ; 
RI'SIS [x80%s, Gr.] judgment, ſentence or verdict, biſhops, and abboxs had the privilege to bear, as the com- 
judgment in diſcerning any thing. | mon enſigns of their religious office, and were commonly 
Cg1s1s [with Phyſicians] a judgment paſs'd on a diſtem- inveſted in their prelacies by the delivery of it. 
per; alſo the conflict between nature and the diſeaſe, or the CK 9CIA'RIus, the officer who. bears the crohier ſtaff be- 
tudden change of it tending either to a recovery or death. fore à biſhop. 2 ; 
Perfect Cas 1s, is that which intirely frees the patient To Crock, to black one with ſoot, 


from the diſtemper, and is either ſalutary or deadly. A Crock, [cnocca, Sax.] a coarle carthen por. 
Imperfect Cklsis, is that which does not clearly de- Cro'ciuM the collation or diſpoſal of biſhopricks and 
termine the -tendency of the diſcate, but leaves room for CrRo'cim S$: - abbies by the giving of a ſtaſt. a 


another Criſ6s, and this is twofold, either for the better CRO“HO DHE LAeανν αν, r.] a ravenous beaſt ſhap'd 
or the worſe. like a lizard, being an amphibious creature, living both on 
Imperſett Cx Is is for the better [with Phyſicians] is a land and in the water, very frequent in the river Nile and 
criſs which does not quite take away the diſeaſe, but en- elſe where, which grows. to a prodigious. ſize, ſometimes to 
ables the patient to bear it better. the length of 2g 07:20 Ide... e | 
Imperſe# Cxlsis for the worſe [ with Phyſicians] is CRocopilt. [of xegzoliia@, of xe faffron, and 
hen the diſeaſe becomes more violent and dangerous. Jimny fearing] the Egyptians worſhipped God under the 
Cki's0M .Q [of eien, Gr.) an unction anciently uſed form of a crocodile, . becauſe it is a creature which is ſaid 
Cu RIꝰs Oo in chriſtening children] an infant who to be the only one without a tongue; and ſo they imagiged 
dies before ba tiſm. . it hjeroglyphically to ent ang 37 beholding all t ings 
To Ckise [criſpare, L.] to frizzle or curl. both in heaven and earth with a profound fllence, 45 
Cats e [criſpatus, L.] triable, dry'd by frying, Cc. till! Cxocobikx, tering on the head the feather of an Ibis 
it is frizzled or apt to crumble. EIT [c' bieroglypbically] repreſented a ſlothſul man; becauſe the 9 
St. CR1'SPIN's Lance [of Criſpin the famous patron of bird thi is aid $0have a ſecret. power on the crocodile, ſo 
the ſhoomakers] an awl. Y that if the body of this ſerpent be ſtroaked with it tho 
Cr1'sP ED (eriſpatus, L.] curled; alſo made friable or it be in its nature cmuel aud. rapacious, it loſeth its former 
brictle, '+ -; diſpoſitions and becomes extreme flothful and idle for a 
| Ckr'seness, brittleneſs, aptneſs to crumble or break. time. | 6p A * ee 
Criser/NA [with Botamfts| the raſpis tree, 1. Choco ES: with Rhetar.] a;captious and ſophiſ⸗ 
CRISPISU LCANT (criſpiſulaans, L.] coming down tical kind of argumentation, ſo ordered as to ſeduce the 
winkled; ſpoken of lightening. 5 unxary, and draw them, ſpegiouſſy into a ſnare. 
CRI SPITUDE [eriſpitudo, 15 curledneſs. -- CRocona's MA [of Aten and | , Er,] a yſi- 
| CRISTA {Anatomy} a crooked,” twiſted, ſpiral eminence cal compoſition, the chief ingredient of which was ſaffron ; 
in the middle of the ſpine of the omoplate«. 1 alſo dregs of the oil of ſafſron and. other ſpices, anciently 
We 5TA gall! | Axatomy} a ſmall proceſs in the middle anade up into balls, | | 3 
of the 0s ethmaides advancing within hc cavity of the - +» C060 DILLY B-[cr000dili; 


cranium, L. 
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25 CR1'sTAT Ep [criftatus,' L.] having a creſt or comb. ' CRocomE'RION [xeoxourew?, @r] the herb Fa | 
37373 • . anicle or lion's paw, I. e 
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Fa c'cus, ſaffron, L. 
. Erxocvs [with Chymifts)] a 
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| —_ ſo called from its _ _ ſaffron colour. 55 

- CRocus Marit Aperiens miſtry| i. e. opening 1at- 
fron of Mars, which is made by waſhing r and 
then expoſing them to the dew till they ruſt, then ſcrap- 
ing off the ruſt. | 

Ckocus Martis | in Chymical Writers] is 8 
Move by 7 ago Wars 

Rocus of Copper [in Chymical Writers] is ex- 
preſs d by this character. OC 

Crocus Metallorum [Chymifiry] a kind of impure and 
dark glaſs of antimony, of a liver-colour, called alſo liver 
of antimony, the | 

CRo't ſkrom, Du.] an iron-bar or lever; alſo a 

" CRo'mt 5 notch in the ſide-boards or ftaves of a 
cask, where the head- pieces come in. 

CRor (cpopx, Sax. ] a little cloſe. 

CRor r, a ſlip of ground adjoining to an houſe, which 
is called toft ; ſo formerly they uſed this ſaying of a very 
poor man, he bad ne toſt ne croſt, i. e. he had neither houſe 
nor land. | Ke 

Colts Ab R, a name given to a Chriſtian expedition 
againſt Infidels, for ee. the Healy Land, becauſe 
thoſe that engaged in the expedition wore a croſs on their 
boſoms, and bore a croſs in their ſtandards, There were 
at ſeveral times 8 croiſades, the firſt was begun at the ſo- 
licitation of the patriarch of Feruſalem, in the year 1095 
the 2d in 1144. under Lewrs VIE. the 3d in 1188. by 
Henry II; of England, and Philip Auguftus of France; the 
gth in 1195 by pope Celeftin III. and the emperor 
Henry VI; the 5th and 6ch was publiſhed in 1198. and 
1213. by pope Innocent III; the jth was undertaken 
by St. Louis about the year 1245; and the laſt was in the 
year 1269, 

CRo't:1ERs, a religious order, or a congregation of re- 
gular canons, 

CRoO'ISIFEA : [ of Croix, F.] a ſhepherd's - crook, a 

Cro'1z1#kR I ſymbol of paſtoral authority; being a 
ſtaff of gold or ſilver, crooked at the top, carried before 
biſhops and abbots, and held in the haud when they give 

benedictions. 

Ckotss AN TE [in Heraldry] as Ia croix croiſſante, F. is 
a croſs creſcented, i. e. having a creſcent or halt-moon 
fixt at either end. 

CRol's Es [croiſez, F.] pilgrims; alſo knights of the 
order of St. John of Feruſalem, ſo called from the badge 
of the cro6, alſo of pilgrims who were bound for the 
holy land, or who had been there, they wore the croſs 
on their upper garments. 

To Ckox tr |cro-fſer, F. crocare, Ital.] to make a noiſe 
like a frog or raven ; or as the guts do with wind, 


CRONEL is the iron at the end of a tilting ſpear, 

CRONET having a ſocket for the end of the ſtaff 

CORONET to go into, and terminating in three 
points. 


Crone [cpone, Sax.] an old ewe or female. 

CRo'NET, the hair which grows over the top of an 
horſe's hook, | 

Cro'Ny (prob. of congerrone, L. a merry companion, 
or of xpoyog, Gr. time, q. d. a good old friend] an in- 
timate companion or contemporary diſciple. | 

To Crxoo0 © to make a noiſe like a dove or pi- 

To CRoo'k EL geon. . 

A Crook [croc, F. an Hook] a ſhepherd's hook or ſtaff. 

CROOK EKD [kroget, Dan.] not ſtraight, ſome derive it 
of krok, the turning up the hair in curls] bowed, bent, 
turning in and out. | 


CROO“KEDNESS [of kroek, a curl of the hair] ben- 


dingneſs. 
CroO'TEs [in Lead Mines] a ſubſtance found about 


the oar. 

Cor [cnoppay, Sax.] the gathering of corn or hay, 
or the old — * the Fd: — alſo the handle 
of a coachman's whip. 

To Ck oe, [prob: of choppan, $Sax.] to cut or pinch off, 
to gather. | 

CRor [croppa, C. Brit. a krop, Du.] a bird's-craw, 
Cole A [probably of cnoppar, Sax. Old Law] a crop 
of corn, or the product in harveſt. | 

CRor sick, fick at the ſtoniach. | 

CrRO'QUETs [in Cokery|' certain compounds made of 


delicious ſtuffed meat, ſome of the bigneſs of an egg 


{crying for a fide-diſh ; others the ſize of a walnut for 
garniſhing. | 3 | 
3 . * 15 1 838 D 


powdet, of A ſaffron colour. 
Crocus Martis [with Chymifts] ſaffron of ſteel, a me- 


out- lines of a croſs, 
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Cxo'sink [of creſſe; F. 'Pbiſhop's K . 
form of a ſhepherd's crook, to intimate that they we IN. 


ritual. ſhepherds. | 


CROSsIEKS [with Aftronomers] 4 ſtars in the form of 2 
ctoſs, which ſhew the antarctick pole to thoſe who Gil 


in the ſouthern hemiſphere. 


Cxo'sLET [croiſelet, F.] a little croſs. 
| Cxos LET, a frontlet or head: cloth. 
CROSLET [in Heraldry] as a Croſs Croſlet, is 


a croſs croſſed again at a ſmall diſtance from 
each of the ends, as in the figure. 


— 9 


Cg oss (crux, a, croix, F.] a gibber on which — 


cients uſed to hang their ſlaves and malefactors, who were 
either tied thereto with ropes or nailed with nails, who 
having their bones broken to dit; patch them the looner al- 
ways died upon it. : 
ACKRoss [with Heralds] is an ordinary com- 
poſed of 4 lines, two of which are perpendi- 
cular, and the other two tranſverfe, that meet 
by couples in 4 right angles, and contains one 
— of the ſhicld, as in the figure. Crolſes are ot Vailous 
orts. | 
Ckoss Avellane, a croſs, the ends of whi 
like the husk of a flberd: / n 
N rw 4 croſs pointed at the bottom, 
Ckxoss Fleury, a croſs with a flower de lis a 
CRoss Fourchet, a forked croſs. | nn 
Ckoss Milrine, a crof6, the ends of which are clomped 
and turned again like a milrine, which carries the milſtone. 
Cr 05s4-voided, is when a line is drawn paralicl to the 


and then the field is ſuppoſed to ap- 


pear through. 


CRo5s-bar-ſrot [with Gunnets] a round ſhot, having a 
: 1 . , ; Ae 
long tron ſpike caſt with it, as if it were let quite througli 
the middle. 3 
- CRoss Beam? [in Architecture] one beam laid acro 
Ckoss Piece another. 


Ciozs Beam [in a Sbip] a large piece of timber, which 
goes acroſs two other pieces, called Bites, to which the ca- 
ble is faſtened, when the ſhip rides at anchor. 

A CRoss-BiTE, a diſappointment. | 

A CRross Caper, a kind of leap, with croſling the legs; 
alſo an unlucky accident or misfortune. | 

To make a CROss in Corvers / [with Horſemen] is to 

To make a CRoss in Balotades \ make a ſort of leap 
or air with one breath, torwards and backwards, as in the 
figure of a crols. 

CRoss-grained, that goes againſt the grain, peeviſh, 
ſtubborn, humourſome. 

CRoss-Fack yard [in a Ship] a ſmall yard, flung at the 
end of the miſſen maſt, under the top. 

CRoss Matches, croſs-marriages, as when a brother and 
ſiſter intermarry with two 
lation one to the other ; alſo when a widower and widow 
having children, unite themſelves and their children by 
matrimony. 


» oss Purpoſes, contrary devices or deſigns ; allo a kind 
0 Ort. - 
ROSS Staff, a mathematical inſtrument uſed by mari- 
ners for taking the meridian altitude of the ſwui or ſtars. 
Ckoss Trees [in a Sbip] four pieces of timber, bolted and 
let one into another, at the head of the maſts ; ſo that 
they ſerve to kcep and bear the top- maſts u 


Ross Trip [with Wreſtlers] is when the * are croſſed 


one within another. 


CRoss Hort, a plant whoſe leaves and flowers both grow 
in the ſhape of croſſes. | pong 

CRross-TREE yard [in a Ship] is a yard ſtanding ſquare 
juſt under the mizzen-top, and is faftened below to fit the 


mizzen-top-ſail, 


Cxorta'enick Artery. [of xegTatira: the muſcles of the 
temples, of x eg7aq4©- the remples] a name given ro. the 


tendon of the muſcle Crotapbites. 


CRo'TarHiTEs [in Anatomy] a muſcle of the lower 
jaw, whoſe fibres ſpring. 15 


the head. 
CRO TH, the forked part of a tree. ; 
CRo'TCH ET [trotchet, F. of crec an hook] a note in mu- 
ſick which is half a minim. 128 
CRO“ T HET, a fancy, a whimſey. N 
CkochET [with Printers] an incloſure for words in this 
form L Ray „ 4 lh A 


ER Fe ea 7 


ons who have the ſame te- 


CROT AT FHIUM [with phyſicians] a pain in that: part 4 
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the ballance | 
in royal pendulums is called the ſwing wheel. 
a CROWN Gone which, had 12 points 


oo /rELs A ? [with Hunters] the ordure or dung of 
Cro'TEYING Y a hare, * 
Cx oben 2 F. — alſo acroſs. 
UcH Majs among 
apt CH Maſs- feſtival obſerved in honour of 
the hol croſs, i | 
To Grover [crowcher, F.] to bow down, to ſquat or lie 
0 en D Friers. See Crutched Friers, . - 
Crou'cHiNG [of crocher, F.] bowing down, ſtooping, 
Cx oA“ DRS [with Horſemen] are leaps of a horſe that 


= 


| are higher than corvers, which keep the fore and hind 


aarters of an horſe in an equal height, ſo that he truſſes 
bis hind legs under his belly, without yerking or ſhewing 
his ſhoos. | 5 i 
Cork [of a Horſe] is the extremity of the reins above 
hips» | 
an” 1 the CR OU E [in Horſemanſhip) is one horſeman's 
making a demi-tqur upon another, in order to take him 
upon the croupe. 

Without ſlipping the CR Ou R [in Horſemanſvip] a term 
which ſignifies without traverſing, without letting the croupe 
go out of the volte or the tread of the gallop, 

C ov RR {in a Gaming-bouſe] one who watches the 
card and gathers money for the bank. 

CrouTA'pe [in Cookery] a particular way of dreſſing a 
loin of mutton, F, | 

A Crow [cnape, Sax] a bird well known. 

A Crow [ Hteroglyphically] repreſents a ſoothſayer, be- 
cauſe it is dedicated to Apollo the God of ſoothſaying and 
prophecy. When crows are put together, they fign.ſy'd 
diſcord and war. 

Two CRO wS [ Hieroglyphically] being put together, ſigni- 
fed diſcord and war, and were generally accounted un- 
happy birds, and the foretellers of misfortunes. This bird 
was dedicated to Apollo, the God of prophecy and ſooth- 
ſaying, and ſo it was the ſymbol of a ſoothſayer, and as 
ſome ſay in later times of an impoſtor ; becauſe thoſe that 


pretend to foretel future events by ſuch means, muſt play 


the impoſtor. 


things. | 
To Crow [cnaPan, Sax.) to cry as a dunghill-cock ; al 
fo to brag, to vapour. RT 

Crow Net, a net for the catching wild fowl in winter. 

Crows Bill [with Swrgeors] an inſtrument for drawing 
bullets, broken bones, &c. out of the body. 

Crow s Feet [in a Ship] ſmall ropes divided by the holes 
of a little block or pulley, call'd the Dead Man's Eye, in- 
to 6, 10 or more parts, | 

CRows Feet [in Military Affairs] irons with four points 
of three or four inches long, ſo that which way e 
1 fall, one point will be uppermoſt. 

Row [cruth, C. Br.] a throng, a preſs ; alſo an old 
name for a fiddle. | 

CRowLING [in Cattle] the crying or rumbling noiſe, 
and fretting of the guts. 

CRowN (corona, L. couronne, F.] a ſort of cap of ſtate 
or ornament made of gold and adomed with jewels, worn 
on the heads of kings and ſoveraign princes. 

CROWN, a coin or piece of money, the Engliſh worth 
5 8. the French crown 41. 64. their gold crowns 8 4. 64. 

To CRowN [coronave, L. couronner, F.] to ſet a crown 
on the head ; alſo to reward ; alſo to make perfe&, to fi- 
niſh honourably. 


CROWN Glaſs, the fineſt ſort of window-glaſs. 


Crown Imperial, the moſt beautiful and largeſt kind 
of Daffodil flower. . | 
 CRown [in a Figurative ſenſe] ſignifies kingdom, em- 
pire or dominion. | | 
CRown PosT [with Archite#s] a poſt which in ſome 
—— ſtands upright in the middle ae two princi- 
rafters. | 


2 on Ae [in Horſes] a mealy, white ſcurf, growing 


CRown Thiftle [with Botanifts] a plant called Frier 


Crown-thiſtle. | 
Cx on Works [in F.rtification] an outwork conſiſting of 
a ſpacious gorge and two wings, advanced towards the field, 


to gain ſome hill or riſii nd, theſe. fall on the coun- 
tericarp near the faces © che baftion , 5 


Crown WN ARI [ina Watch] is the upper part next 
„which by its motion drives it, the ſame which 


Radiated 
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the Roman Catholicks) a | 


A Crow, an iron inſtrument for moving of heavy 
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| pearled 


Flocberenl , Crowns: crowns with pearls or lea 
Parſley, &c. of ſmallage, Ec. 


CROWN [with Geometricians] a plane included between 
two parallel or excentrick perimeters of circles that are une- 


qual, generated by the motion of ſome part of a right lie 
round a centre, the moving part not being contiguous to 


the centre. 

Crxown'p [in Herſemanſbip] a horſe is ſaid to be crown'd, 
when he is ſo hurt or wounded in the knee by a fall or 
any other accident, that the hair ſheds and falls off with- 
out growing again. | 

ROWNED Horn- work, a hom-work with a crown-work 


before it. 


CROWN RD Top [with Hunters] the firſt head of a deer, 
the crotchets or buds being raiſed in form of a crown. 

CRow'NING [with Archite&s] any thing that terminates 
or finiſhes a decoration, 

Cow Ns of Colours [with Meteorologiſts] certain coloured 
rings which - = like Halo's, but of the colours of the 
rainbow, and at a leſs diſtance than the common Hale r 
about the bodies of the ſun and moon. 


Croy lin the Scotch Law] the ſatisfaction that is to 


be ape by a judge, who does not adminiſter juſtice 
as he ought, to the neareſt of kin to the man that was 
killed. 


To CRovyN [with Hunters] to cry as fallow-deer do at 
rutting time. 

CRO iA, in the form of a croſs | 

Crucia'Ta Glabra, [ Bot.] ſmooth Croſs-wort, L. 

CRucia'TaA Hirſuta, rough or hairy Croſs-wort, L. 

To CRxou c iAr R (cruciatum, L.] to torment, 

CRucia'Tus [with Anatomiſts] a muſcle of the thigh 
'ying under the vaſti, L. f 


RU/CIBLE, a veſſel made of earth, and ſo tem- 


pered and baked as to endure the greateſt fire for melting 
oars, metals, minerals, c. 
CRUCIBLE [in Chymiftry] is IP; 
expreſs'd by theſe characters. ＋ 
Cxuci'FEROUs [crucifer, L.] bearing a croſs, L. 
CRU CIFERs, the ſame as Crucbed Priers. 


Cx x Ig. cruci affixws, i. e. affixed to the croſs] a 


figure repreſenting our Saviour on the croſs. 

CRO xi, the act or ſuffering of crucifying or be- 
ing crucified. 

To Crxv'ciry [crucifigere, L. crucifier, F.] to faſten, 
bind or nail to a croſs; alſo to mortiſy luſts, Oc. 

Cruci'GERoOus [cruciger, L.] bearing a croſs. 

CRUDE [cywans, L.] raw, indigeſted, that has not had 
the degree of coction, i. e. heat requiſite to prepare it for 
eating or for ſome other purpoſe. 

Cup. Humours [in Phyſick] are ſuch humours as want 
that preparation and elaboration which they ordinarily re- 
ceive from digeſtion. 

Crupe'LiTy [crudelitas, L.] cruelty, 

/ 

88 "= 1 8 [crudite, F. cruditas, L.] rawneſs. 

Crupity [with Phyſicians] is when the blood is not 
duly fermented, and brought to a right conſiſtence; or it 
may be defined to be that eſtate of a diſeaſe, in which 
the morbifick matter is of ſuch bulk, figure cohefion, mo- 
bility or inaCtivity, which create or increaſe the diſeaſe. 

CRUpiTyY [in the Stomach] is an ill digeſtion, when the 
aliment or meat is not duly fermented, and regularly turn- 
ed into chyle. f 

Cko El [crudelis, L.] fierce, hard- hearted, barbarous ; 
grievous, hard, painful, F. | 

CRU'ELN.-E3S 4 [crudelitas, L. cruaute, F.] barbarouſ- 

Cku'ELTY & neſs, fierceneſs, hard-heartedneſs, ill 

uſage, rigour, unmerciful temper. | FOO, 
RUENTA'TED (cruentatus, L.] embrued, or beſprin- 
kled, or bedawbed with blood. | 


ToCku1'st [of kruis, Du a crofs, i. e. to croſs to and 
fro] to fail up and down the ſeas for a defence to mer- 
chants ſhips, . 5 Ve, 5 

CRU1'SER, a ſhip of war appointed ta ſail to and fro 
as before. 1 80 Zh 3 

CRUM [cNuma, Sax.] a ſmall particle of, or the ſoſt 
part of bread, | #76 | 
To CRUM [accpumian, Sax. krupmelen, Da ] to 


To CRU HAS break ſmall by. rabbing. . __ * 
| n ass [of accPumian, San] aptneſs to | 


__ Crv'fENnToOvUs [cruentus, L.] bloody, ſtained, &c. with 
blood | 


* 


f 


C R 


Crxv'mmy [of chuma, Sax,] ſoft as biead ; alſo full 
of crumbs. | 
Cauur [crwmm, C Br. cpump, $Sax.] crooked 
crook-back'd. = | 
To CRV MrIR ſchompehd, Sax. krumpen, Da.] to 
put a garment out of the folds or plaits; to ruffle or towze. 


Cru'meletD lof 
ereaſes. | | 
To Cxuxx, to cry like a crane. | 

Cku'ok l(eruor, L.] blood dropping out of a wound, 

Ore. 

N Cxv' RR [croupiere, F.] the buttocks of a horſe, the 
rump; alſo a roll of leather under the tail of a horſe. 

CR ER Buckles, large ſquare buckles fitted to the 
ſaddle tree behind to faſten the crupper. f 

CRo'RA [with Anatomifts] the two heads or beginnings 
of the marrowy ſubſtance of the brain, I. 

Crvu'na Medullc oblongat « [with Anatomifts) the inter- 
nal ſubſtance of the two ſides of the cerebrum, gathered to- 
gether as it were into two bundles, I. 

Cx RA Clitoridis [in Anatomy] a nc pe A 
that runs down berween the Corpora nervoſa of it, from the 
glands to its divarication at the Os pubis, dividing the 

Clitoris into two parts. | 

Cru'rAL [cruralis, L.] of or pertaining to the leg. 

Cx KAL Artery [with Anatomiſts| is a continuation of 
rhe 1iack irtery, which paſſes out of the lower belly, and 
enters into the thighs, where it loſes its former name, and 
is called Cruralis. 

CRV RAI Fein [in Anatomy] a vein whoſe trunk receives 
the greater and 1 aller ha, the Muſcula, the Poplit.ea 
and the Saphana, and goes up to the groin and ends in the 
Iliaca, | 

CkUR mus [in Anatomy] a muſcle of the leg, ſituate 
on the hone of the thigh, is continued from between the 

reater and leſ Tochanter forwards to its loweſt part, and 
is inſerted to a prominence at the upper and fore- part of 
the bone IIa, L. 

Ckus, or mognus pes [in Anatomy] all that part of the 
body reaching from the but: ocks to the toes, which is di- 
vided into the high, leg and foot, L. 

CRus k l(crucbe, F. krus, Lu. a phial for oil or vinegar, 

To Cxus n probably of cruciare, L. or eſcraſer, F.] to 
break, to ſqueeze ; to oppreſs, to ruin. 

Cxus r (eruſta, L.] the outward part of bread or ſhelly 
part of any thing, 

CRUST CLUNG [in Husbandry] ſpoken of ground, that 
is ciuſted over and flicks fo hard 22 that nothing 
will grow on it, called alſo ſoil- bound. s 

Cru'sTA 1 attea [in Surgery] a ſcurf or cruſty ſcab that 
ſpreads over the head; face and other parts of an infant at 
the time of its firſt ſucking, L. | 

Cx 's a Fermicularis, | with Anatomiſti] the velvet co- 
vering or skin of the guts, L. 

Cru'.TA YVilloſa | with Anatomiſts] the 
coat of the ſtomach, L. t 
 __ CkusTA'cEOUs Shell fies, are fiſhes covered with 
ſhells, which are made up of ſeveral pieces and joints, ſuch 
as lobſters, crabs, . Sec. 

Cos rackous Shells, are generally ſofter than teſta- 
ceous ones, which are intirely of one piece, and are much 
harder, thicker and ſtronger than cruſtaceous ones, as ſcal- 
lops, oyſters, cockles, Cc. 

Crus TA'CEOU»NESs (cruſta, L. a ſhell, crouteux, F.] 
hardneſs, like, or being covered with a ſhell, as ſhell-fiſh; 

CRusT1'Fick [cruftificus, L.] that bringeth a cruſt or 
skin. | AY 

Cru'sTINEss (of crouteux, F. cruſtoſus, L.] hardneſs 
of bread ; alſo pettiſhneſs of temper, 

CRu'sTULA [with Surgeons | a ſmall ſcab or ſcar of a 
ſore ; alſo a blood-ſhot in the eye occaſioned by a blow, 
wound, &c. being a falling of blood into the Tunica con- 
junct va. | 2 

CRU'TCHED Priers [ freres croiſtx, F.] friers who wear 
the fign of the croſs on their garments, 

CiU'TCHEsS [probably of kricke, Teut. chicce, Sax] 
wooden ſupporters for lame perſons. = 
 CRusAa'poO a Portugucſe coin in value four ſhillings 

CRU: ACT Es ſterling. 8 

CRUZADO, a croiſade, an expedition to the holy land. 

To Ck u [erter, F.] to weep; alſo to make proclamation. 

CkyMmo'pgs [with Phyſiczans] a cold ſhivering fever, 
bur frequently acco:upanied with an inflammation of the 
inner parts. | | ' | 

CRV H o'Rcuis [of eur to hide, and sexe the te- 

ſticle] a diſeaſe when the teſticles are hid in the belly. 


cfiump, Sax.] full of crumples or 


- 


fourth tunic or 


vaults ſet apart for the burial of 


the ſolid content 


rticular families: the 
forming divine ſervice ; alſo a church under ground 
CRY Trick ſecret, hid under 8 2 /Middes, 
write] the art of ſecret w:iting, as by characters 2 c 
i a ſpeaking 
cus, L. porch, -&c.] a f cret walk or vault under ground or 
CRYSTAL [xpvszm@,, Gr.] a very bright and tranſy: 
that is made of any metal or mineral, which remains => 
character, Y. 
the ſalt petre being put in a crucible and ſet in a fucnace, 
of ſulphur to eight ounces of ſalt petre. 
and is the firſt inſtrument of ſight. 
CRYSTALLINE Heavens [in Aftrronomy] two ſpheres ſup- 


3 
CAT r , grotto's, caves or hollow places under ground: 
ves of the martyrs were more eſpecially called erypte 

5 the primitive Chriſtians uſed to meet for the per 
that of St. Faith's under St. Paul's. 

Ck y/ 1 [crypticus, L. of aUαννẽꝭJ? 

CRypTO'GRAPHY [of eng ſecret, and edge to 
phers. | | . 

Cxvrro' rox [of xevrrh; ard iy, Gr 
or diſcourſing in ſecret; a whiſpering privately, 

CrRypTorO'RTICUs [of agu, Gr. to hide, and pen. 
in lome low place; a gallery cloſed on all parts to be cool 
in ſummer; a grot, a cloiſter, L. | 
rent ſtone that looks like ice, or the clearcft ſort of gl. 

CRxysTAL [with Chymifts) that part of a 1:xivium of lj 
gealed after ſome part of the moiſture is evaporated, 

CRy'sTAL [in Chymical Writings] is erde by this 

CRYSTAL mineral, is ſult petre prepared with ſulphur, 
and when it is in fuſion a ſmall quantity of flower of ſul- 
phur is added at ſeveral times, the quantity of two drams 

CkY>TALLI'NE or icy bumour |with Ocul/ſts] a white 
ſhining humour of the eye, which. is thicker than the reſt, 

CRYSTALLINE [xevsdxuy@, Gr.] of, like or pertain- 
ing to cryſtal. 

ſed by the ancient Aſtronomers, u ho followed the Pto- 
emaick ſyſtem, one of which ſerved them to explain the 


ſlow motion of the fixed ftars, cauſing them (as they ima- 


gined) to move one degree caſtwards in 70 years ; and the 
other helped to ſolve a motion, which they termed the 
motion of trepid.:tion or libration, by which they ſuppoſed 
the ſphere to ſwag from pole to pole. 

Cky>TALLO1DpEs [with Oculifts] the cryſtalline coat 
of the eye. | 

CRyYSTA'LLOMANCY [of gens and wayre s, Or] 
a fort of divination or forctelling future events by means 
of a mirrour or looking glaſs. 

Cry'sTALs of Copper [with Chymiſfts] is a ſolution of 
copper in ſpirit of nitre, evaporated and cryſtallized to gain 
the ſalt; thoſe cryſtals are uſed as 1 but will diſ- 
ſolve if expoſed to the air. 

Crvy'sTALsS of Venus [with Chymifts] common verde- 
greaſe diſſolved in diſtilled yinegar, and ſet in a cool place 
to cryſtallize, 

Cavy'sTALS of Allum, is allum purified and reduced 
into cryſtals in the ſame manner as tartar ; the cryſtals are 
quadrangular and briiliant like diamonds. 

CRYSTALS of Tartar, is tartar purified and diſſolved, 
and again coagulated in form of cryſtals, To do this, they 
boil the tartar in water, skim it and ſtrain it, and when it 
is cool, little white, ſhining cryſtals are formed at the 
edges, and alſo a pellicle or cream ſwimming at the top. 

CRysTALS of Tartar chalybeated, is when the tartar is 
impregnated with the moſt d ſſoluble parts of tron. 

CRYSTALS of Tartay emetick is when it is charged 
with the ſulphureous parts of antimony to make it vomitive. 

CxvsTALs of Mars, is iron reduced into falts by an acid 
liquor. 

Say STALLIZA'TION [with Chymifts] an operation, 
whereby the ſalts of metals or other mix'd bodies, diffolyd 
in any 1 and made to ſhoot into pretty little figured 
lumps or pieces, called cryſtals from their being tranſparent 
and clear like cryſtals. 

To Cky's TALLIZE 
grow into ſuch cryſtals. | 

CkysTA'LL1 [in Medicine] puſtles diſperſed all over the 
body, white and of the bigneſs of a lupine. | T 

Cos [according to Mine comes from cubare, La to 
lie down] a bear's whelp; alſo a fox or martern of the firſt 
Nr.. . ; 

CuBa'T10N, a lying down, a reſting or repoſing, L. 
Cu'/BaToRY [cubatorium, L.] a dormiter or dormutory- 
Cu'saTURE [with Geometricians] is the finding cxacny 
of any body propoſed in ſolid inches, 


\ 


[cryftalliſer, F.] to reduce to or to 


feet, yards, Oc. 


Cusn, 


CR 


Conn, bs 6 re oomprebendetl under fix 
ual ſides, _—_ being a geometrical ſquare, 
the ſame as a die, as in the figure. 


Cou'/8BR1DGE Head [in a Ship] a partition made of boards, 
c. acrols the fore-caſtle and half deck of the ſhip, 
the one being called the cubbridge-bead before, and 
other the cubbridge-bead behind. 

Cups [with Algebraifts] the third power in a ſeries or 
rank of geometrical proportionals continued, as @ is the 
root, 44 the ſquare, 444 the cube. 

Cos [with Arithmeticians] the cabick number, a number 
which ariſes from the multiplication of any number, firſt 
by itſelf, and then by the 17 ſo 125 is a cubick 
number produced by 3, firſt multiplied by 5, and then by 
25 the product. 

Cos k Root [in Geometry] is the fide of a cube number; 
ſo 3 is the root or fide of the cube 27, and 5 is the fide or 
root of 25, 

Cos E Square [in Geometry] is the biquadrate or 4th 
power, which is produced by the root or fide being thrice 
multiplied into it ſelf; thus taking 3 for the fide, 9 is the 
ſquare, 27 the cube-ſquare or biquadrate 


Cos EES, are an aromatick fruit, brought from the Weſt 


Indies, 

Cu'pic c Lone, Gr.] of or pertaining to or ha- 

Cu'sicaL 5  ving the figure of a cube. 

Cosi AL Artery [with Anatomifts) a branch of the axil- 
lary artery. . 

CuUB1CAL Fot, a meaſure of ſolid bodies which are a 
foot every way. 


Cusic Equations [with Algebraiſti] are ſuch where the 
higheſt power of the unknown body is a cube. 
CUBICAL Parabolois, a parabola of the higher kind, as 
a? x &c. N 
Cos ALNEss [of cubique, F. cubicus, L.] like a cube. 
* 6 I'CULAR [cubicularis, L.] of or pertaining to a bed- 
chamber. 


8 [crbifermis, L.] of the form or ſhape of a 
cube. 

Cos xo cus [with Mathematicians] is the 6th power 
of any number or quantity, ſo 7529 is a cubed cube raiſed 
from the root 3 times 5 multiplied into it (elf. 

Cos r [cubitus, L.] the length of the arm from the el- 
bow to the middle finger; or, according to others, the mid- 
dle part between the ſhoulders and the wriſt. 

Cus1T [among the Ancients] was of 3 kinds, vit. the 
great cubit, which was 9 foot long; the middle cubit 2 
long; the little cubit a foot and half long. | 

The Cusirt (with Anatomifts] is a long hard bone, ha- 
ving a hollow in the middle which lies in the inſide of the 
arm, and reaches from the elbow to the wriſt; others make 
it conſiſt of two bones, the one called ulna or radius. 

CuBITX'Us externus [in Anatomy] a muſcle ariſing from 
the outward knob of the os Þumeri, and is inſerted to the 
upper and outward part of the os metacarpi of the little 
ber: its uſe is to extend the wriſt. 

UBITAUs internus [in Anatomy] a muſde ſpringing 


from the inward knob of the ſhoulder-bone, whence it 


paſſes along the #Ina and comes to its implantation in the 
fourth bone of the carhus, and the os metacarpi of the little 
finger. It helps to bend the wriſt, 

| So, BED CUBE A [with Mathematicians] the 6th power 
_ Cu'Bo cups & of any number or quantity; thus 64 
15 a cubed cube, raiſed from the root 2, multiplied 5 times 
_ itſelt. 

-U'BUS CUB1, the gth ipli 
„ 9th power, or a number multiplied 
_  Cueor'pes [with Anatomiſpi] the 5th bone of the tar- 
ſ«s of the foot; which is joined behind to the os calcis ; 


before, to the onter bones of the metatarſus ; and on the 
inſide, to the os cuneiſorme. | 33 


CUCHE/RUs [Old Law Records] a coucher, ſetter or ſet- 


ting dog. 


Co KING Stool probably 9. d. a choaking-ſtool ; be- 
conſh ſcolds being thus . are almoſt choaked ; the 
axons called ir Yeeal Fing YTole, Sax. and Dr. T. H. de- 
rives It from coquine, F. a beggar-woman, becauſe ſturdy 

gar-women were duck'd in it] a fort of chair hung 
= by e 9 a water, it was let down and drawn 

I . 4 . 2 

on ſcolding rere 
pv. the law, who being faſtened in this chair are duck'd 


pond, 


omen, and bakers and brewers who trans- 


merged is fercore, 1% in ſome muddy er fiinking 


TA 


Co'croLy lu, Eg one whoſe wife's lewd pravks are 
vulgarly faid to graft homs on his head. 


Cu'/cxo0 5 Face, Sun. cog, C. Dr. concon, F. cuculut, 
Cu'cxow L. probably of Ades, Gr.] a bird well 
wn. Fa 
Cock OO Pintle, an herb. 
Colo OO Flower, the plant Ladies ſmock. 
CUcK-QURAN, a wench or whore. | 
Cucu'LLAT#x Flower [with Botanifts] one that reſem- 
bles the figure of an helmet or monk's-hood, and is alſo 
called a Galeate or Galericulate flower. | 
' CucuLla'kis, alſo called Trapezins [with Anatomifts] is 
a muſcle of the ſhoulder-blade or ſcapsla, which ariſes 
from the os capitis, the ligamentum colli, and the top of the 
ſpine of the laſt vertebra of the neck; and alſo from the 
eight upper ones of the cheſt, and is inſerted to the cla- 
vicula and the ſpine ſeapule ; it is called cucullaris of cu- 
ella a monk's-hood or cowl, becauſe this together with its 
fellow bears a reſemblance to it, covering the back, L. 
Cucu'LLATED [cxcullatus, L.] hooded. | 
Cu'cuLus [with Betazifts] the herb Night-ſhade, L. 
CUZCUMER © bescumer, L] a well known frui 
Seon , L.] a well known fruit. 
Cucu' f HA [with Anatom?fts] a cover for the head made 
of ſweer-ſcented cephalick ſpices reduced to powder and 
ſewed between two pieces of ſilk or quilted in a cap, 
good againſt diſeaſes of the head. 
Coco KITA, a gourd, L. | 
Cucu'kBITA 5 a cupping-glaſs or hollow veſſel made 
CUcUR81'TULA — Sc. uſed commonly in ba- 
gnio's, they apply it to the body either with or ithout ſca- 


rification, to divert or drive the blood into ſome other part; 


or if it be corrupt, to evacuate it or let it out. 
CUcURB1rA caca a cupping veſſel uſed without 
CucuRB1TA ventoſa 5 ſcarification, and is commonly 

applied or ſet on to the moſt fleſhy parts, where there is 

no danger of hurting the large veſſels and nerves, L. 
Coco Kir [in Chymical Writmgs] 

is expreſſed by theſe. characters. 


Cucursits [with Chymifts] a veſſel of 
glaſs, &c. for diſtillations and reCtifications, 
uſually by them called a body, in this form, 


CucurBiTA'crous Plants, ſuch as reſemble a gourd. 

CUcURBITUNE [cucarbitinus, L] of or like gourds. 

CucuRBi1Ti'N1 fumbrici, certain broad worms reſem- 
bling gourd ſeeds in ſhape, which breed in the entrails of 
human kind. 

Cucuy'os, a fly in America, which ſhines in the night 
fo brightly that trayellers ate ſaid to be able to travel, read 
or write by its light. 

Cup [cu®, Sax.] the inner part of the throat of beaſts, 


or the food which is there repoſited after grazing, and 


chew'd over again by cows, &c, | 
Cup-wEED@ [with Botani ſta] a _ whoſe leaves are 
Co p-wokr made uſe of inſtead of cotton, and 
thence it is called cotton- weed. | x 
Cuo loft, a diſtemper or infirmity in both great and ſmall 
cattie. | | | 
To che the Cup [ceopan and cuv, Sax.] to chew again 
as a cow does; alſo to muſe upon, to think upon or reflect. 
8 5 8 a changeling, a nizey, or filly fellow. 
Cuppy ſin a Ship of war of the firft rate] a place which 
lies between the captain's and lieutenants cabins under the 
poop, which is divided into partitions for the maſter's and 
ſecretary's office. | | 
CupB-cLoTH, a face cloth for a young child, which in 
ancient times was uſed at baptiſm, and was the prieft's fee. 
Cu'oG rt [probably of cudſe, Du. a knotted ſtick] a 
ſtick to fight with . 
To Cop EL, to beat or bang with a tick. 
Co x, an item given to actors on the ſtage, what or when 
they are to ſpeak ; alſo a mood or humour, as in a mevry cue. 
UR'RPO, as to evalk in Cnerpo, is to go without 4 
cloak;and all the formalities of a complete dre. 
Cu1 ante divortium [i. ©. to whom before divorce] a 
wit impowering a divorced woman to recover her lands 
2 him to wes wh wow 8 by her ho 
uring marriage; becauſe ſhe could not gainlay it, &. _ 
Co, in vits [7 e. to whom in his life Fuel a writ of en- 
try which a widow has againſt him to whom her husband 
did alienate or make over lands, c. in his life time 3 


which muſt contain this clanſe, that during bis life tims 
fe. alt a m it, 1. 
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. .Cor/nat R, the making up of pigs, Sr. for carriage. 4 


CuirA'ss, an armonr of fſtcel or iron plates, Ce. 
beaten thin, which covers the body from the neck to the 
- waiſt, both behind and before. yp 

Col Ass ERS, are cavalry or horſemen armed with 
back, breaſt and head piece; as moſt of the Germans are. 

Cur'ss ES lLcuſſart, F. a ſort of armour for the thighs, 

Col DE LA Architecture] ſeveral decorations in ma- 
ſonry, c. in vaults and cielings to finiſh. the bottom of 
works, and ſomewhat wreathed in the manner of a 
teſtudo, F. 

Cul ps FouR | Maſonry] a ſort of low ſpherical vault 
like an oven, F. | | 

CuL ps FOUR of 4 Niche [Maſonry] the arched roof 
of a niche on a plan that is circular, | 

Co LAGE [Old Rec.] the laying up a ſhip in the dock 
to be repaired. | 

CuLpse's, a ſe& of religious people, anciently in 
Scone in Scotland, &c. ſo called a colendo Deum, i. e. from 
their worſhipping (20d. 

Cu'/LiNakRy |cwulinarius, L.] of or pertaining to a 
kitchen. | | 

CULINARY Fire [according to Boorhave] a portion of 
pure elementary or ſolar fire, attradted by oily or ſulphu- 
rcous parts of the fuel, with ſuch velocity that it moves 
the tame, agitates and whirls them violently about, and 
by degrees — and attenuates them, renders them vo- 
latile, and diſperſes them into air. | 
Jo Colt {colligere, L. cueillir, F] to pick and chuſe, 

to 1 out. 

5 LE N DER, ſee colandey. 
CU'LLIAGET a cuſtom of the lords lying the firſt night 
CU'LLAGE 8 with their vaſſal's brides. | 


Cu'LLEx , the worſt or refuſe ſort of ſheep which 


are left of a flock, after the beſt have been picked out. 

Curio, the ſtones or teſticles. 

Cu'LL1ioNs | Rotary] are called alſo ſtone roots or the 
round roots of plants, whether ſingle, double or triple. 

Coro Fead in Fortification} the ſame as a baſtion, 
a ſconce or block houle. 

CU/LLis [with Cooks] a ſtrained liquor made of any ſort 
ef dreſſed meat or other things pounded in a mortar, and 
preſſed through an hair fieve ; uſually poured into hot pies, 
meſſes, &8c. before they are ſerved up at table. 

_ Cv/LLOT, a cuſhion for iiding poſt, 

Cu'LLy | prob. of Coglione, Ital. a teſticle, becauſe fools 
are ſaid to be generally well hung] a fool, a ſoft headed 
fellow, one who may be eaſily led by the noſe or put up- 
on; alſo a lecher whom a whore, courteſan or jilt calls her 
cully. 

To CULLY one, to make a fool of, impoſe upon or 
jilt him, | | 

CU'LMEN, the top, peak or height of any thing. 

CULMEN Cali [in Aſtrology} the en point of heaven 
that a ſtar can riſe to in any latitude; and uſually by 
them underſtood of the tenth houſe. 

CuLMi'FEROUs Plants [in Botany] ſuch as have a 
ſmooth jointed hollow ftalk, which is wrapt about at each 
joint, with a ſingle, long, narrow and ſharp- pointed leaf, 
and their ſeeds are contained in chaffy husks; as wheat, 
bailey, c. and moſt kinds of graſs. 

CULMINANT {[ctulminans, L.] riſing to the top or 
height, culmination. | : | 

CULMINA'TION, an aſcending or coming to the top. 

To Cu'tMINATE [of culmen, L.] to riſe to the top or 
utmoſt height. | | 

To CUiMINATE [in Aſtronomy] ſignifies to come to 
the meridian ; thus the ſun or a ftar is ſaid to culminate, 
when it is in the higheſt point in the heavens, that it poſ- 
ſible can be, i. e. when it is upon the meridian. 

Cu'imus [with Botanifts] properly the ſtem or ſtalk 
of com or graſs, diſtinguiſhed from that of all other 
plants, which is termed caulis, I. | | | 

Cu'LpABLE (culpabilis, L.] guilty, faulty, blame- 
worthy. | _— | 
Co'traBLaN ESS 8 [culpabilitas, L.] blame-worthi- 
CULyAaBi'Lity $S ness, guiltineſs, faultineſs, 

CULiPaA'T1ON, a blaming, 3 fault, L. 

Cu'LeRI1T lit is ſuppoſed to be compounded of 2 words, 
i. e. cul and prit, viz. cul of culpabilis, L. blameable or 
guilty, and prit or preſt, F. i. e. ready, and is the reply 


of a proper officer on the behalf of the king, affirming the 


party to be guilty, after he hath pleaded not guilty, is ready 
to prove the party guilty ; others derive it of culpa, a 
8 and prebenſus taken] i. e. a criminal or malefactor, 


a formal word uſed by the clerk of the arraigns in tryals 


to a perſon indicted for a criminal matter, 
regiſter'd the - priſoner's plea, and procteds-t 
" him- (culprit) how. wilt thew be tried. © | 


bone in the head, fituated 


| is coined. 


2 


when be h 
demand of 

Cre o that Tront [a Irm in carving Meat i e. at 

it up. N 

| — in the praftick of Scot i and] one left AS A 

CorxLla'ch ledge for the appearance of a man from 


one court to another. 

Co LRA“ R, the herb arſe-ſmart. e 

CULTCH, the bottom of the ſea where oiſters ſpawn. 

To CU'LTIVATE [cultiver, F. of cultus, L.] to till or 
husband the ground ; to improve or manage, 

CULTIVA'TION, the a8 of tillage or improvement, x, 

CU'LTURE (cultura, L.] husbandry, tillage, improve- 
ment, good education. 

CU'LV-ERIN [comlenvrine, F. of 
a piece of ordnance of ſeveral ſizes. 

CU'LVv ERIN of the ledſt ſize (with Gunners] a piece of 
ordnance of 5 inches diameter at the bore; weight abort 
4-00 pound, carries a ball of 4 inches 3 quarters diameter 
and 14 pound weight, and requires a charge of 10 
E weight, and requires a charge of 10 pound of 
pow Er. 

Cu'Lv ERIN Ordinary [with Gunners is a larger gun of 
about 45000 pouud weight, is 5 inches. 1 quarter diameter 
at the boie, carrics a ball of 17 pound 5 ounces weight 
and 5 inches diameter, and requires a charge of 11 pound 
6 ounces of powder. | 

CULVERIN Extraordinary [with Gunners] a large piece 
of ordnance in length abuut 13 foot, „eighing 4$co9 

und, the diameter at the bore being 5 inches and a 

alf, carries a ſhot of 5 inches 1 quarter diameter, and 20 
und weight, and requires a charge of 12 pounds and ; 
alf of powder. 

CU'LVER-TAILING [with Sb/pwrights] is the faſtening 
or letting one timber into another, ſo that they cannot ſlip 
out, as the carlings into the beams of a ſhip. | 

CU'Lv ENAGE, faint-heartedneſs ; turning tail to run 
away. | 

Cu'LvER Cculxhe, Sax] a dove or pigeon. 

CU/LVERTAILING [with Carpenters | a particular Way 
of faſtening boards, by letting one piece into another. 

CU'LVERTAGE [in the Norman Lam the eſcheat or for- 
feiture of the lands of a vaſſal to the lord of the fee. 

CULVERTAGE, a being branded for cowardice. | 

To Cu'MBER [Ruminern, Tent. ingombrare, Ital.) 
to incumber, to ſtop, to crowd, to trouble, the meaſur- 
ing of heights and diſtances by piecemeal ; i. e. by ſuch 


inſtruments as give the heights and diſtances by parts, and 
not all at one operation. | 


CUMBKOUs, cumberſom, Milton, 
CU'MBERSOME / troubleſome, 
CU'MBEROUS c dy. | 
CU"MBER5OMNESS [prob, of cumulus, L. an heap or 
kummern, Teut. unweildineſs, 
CU'MBLE, full heaped meaſure. 
CU'MMIN [xupror, Gr.] an herb like fennel, but leß; 
the ſeed of which is good in colicks, e. 
To CU'MULATE [cumwlaium, L.] to heap up. 
CUMULA'TION, a heaping up, L. 
CUMULO'SE [cumuloſus, 5. full of heaps. 
To Cux [Sea Term] is to direct the perſon at helm 


coluber, L. a ſnake} 


inconvenient, unweil- 


how to. ſteer. 


CUNCTA'TION, a delaying or prolonging of time, I. 
CUNCTIPOTENT (cunctipotens, L.] all powerful. 
CUNCTiTE'NENT (cunctitenens, L.] holding or poſſei- 
ſing all things. | | 
CN RAL [cunealis, L.] in the form of a wedge. 
eval EATED | | cuneatus, L.] made in form of 2 
wedge. OL EY a 
CUNEIFO'RMIA offs [in Anatomy] certain bones of 
the tarſus of the foot, which are counted the fourth, fifth 
and ſixth, which take their name for their ſhape, as bei 
large above, and narrow below, reſembling wedges. | 
UNEIFO'RME Os [with Anatomiſts| a wedge lice 
in the bottom ot baſis of the 
brain, ſo called from its ſhape reſembling a wedge, L 
Cune'tTE [in Fortification] a deep trench about 3 
or 4 fathom wide, ſunk along the middle of a dry _ 
to lade out the water, or to render the paſſage more 


. ficult to the enemy. | 


Co N kus, a wedge, one of the 6 principles in mecha- 
nicks, L. | | 


CUNEUS [in Art, Deeds] à mint or place where moncy 
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"Conila'go [Peary] the herb flea-banc or moth-mul- 
e A ys ao Ye 

a ant 118 2 [8a Term] dircctit , as the cunning of 
Co'nving, d a ſhip is the direting che perſon at 


helm how to ſteer her. 


Cu NNING Lcunnin g, 84%.] ingiquity, Skilfulheſs, fub- 
ly, craftineſs. e dts an bo abs nite 
. NNINONVHESs [cunnin nere, Sax! crafrineſs, e. 

'CUx NING Man, a name given to an aſtrologer or for- 
tune- elles n | 3 

Cox Nds [of b, Gr. to bring forth] the pudendum 
muliebre. 1 e e e 

Cour [cunnus, L. epi, San. kutte, Belg. con, F.] 

ndam muliebre, L. r | y | 
Co'N TEN N [Od Lat) a ſort of trial which ſeems 

that of our common juty or ttial by 
e country 4 45 a, 3 
95 27 , Gr. cupa, L. twppan, . Brit. coppe, 
Sax. ] a veſſel to r bre 

Co' ID leapide, L.] the fabulous god of love; painters, 
ec. repreſent, him like a boy. naked, and having wings 
carrying a quiver on his ſhoulder, and holding a rorch in 
one hand, and a bow with darts in rhe other, to give de- 
ſperare wounds to the hearts of lovers; but yith a veil caſt 
oyer his eyes to intimate thar love is blind. me Ve 

Cuer/pITY F L.] concupiſcence, inordinate 
deſire, ſenſuality, luſt. fg oF >o 

Corot a [prob. of cupe, Ital.] an arched tower of a 


building in the form of a bowl turned upſide down. 


Cues [with Botanifts thoſe ſhort husks wherein flow- 
ers BY - fome being pointed into 2, 3, 4, 5, or 6 leaves. 


o Cue, to apply a cuppiny-glaſs to ſome part of the 


body. | 
| Coe SHOT _ 7? one who is in his cups, overcharged 
Cue $40'TTEN + with liquor, drunken. 


Cu'eEL fin Chymifiry| a furnace made of aſhes and 
Co'eEL burnt bones, for trying and purifying 
Cop PEL J gold and ſilver. | 


Corr iN Glaſs, a ſort of glaſs phial applied to the 
fleſhy parts of the body, to draw forth corrupt blood and 
windy matter. 8 | 82 

Cu ful o Architecture] an arched room or turret, ſtand- 
ing on the very top of a dome or great building, in form 
either of a circle or polyzon ; otherwife called a lanthorn. 

CU/RABLE [curabilis, L.] that may be cured. 


CU/RABLENEsS [of curare, L. to heal, and neſs] ca- 


pableneſs or cure. Nerz 
Co RAc v 5 [of cura, L. care] the office of a 
Co RAT ESH IT S curate. | | 
Cu'/raTE (eurator, L.] properly a parſon of vicar of a 
E who has the charge of the fouls of his pariſhioners ; 
ut is now more generally uſed for a deputy or ſubſtitute, 
one who officiates in the place of the intumbent.” 


 Cura'T1oN [in Medicine] a right method of finding 


out by ſymptoms remedies proper for any diſeaſe. 
Cu'rATIVE Indication [with Phyſicians] a fign that has 
relation to the diſeaſe that is to be cured, | 

CURA'TOR [Civil Law| a perſon regularly appointed to 
take care of another, L. | 

CU/RATUKE [Lcuratura, L.] care in ordeting or manà- 
ging any thing. . | | 

A Cuks [of a Bridle} is a chain of iron made faſt to the 
npper part of the branches of the bridle, in holes called: 
the eyes, and running over the horſe's beard. - 

To give a leap upon the CORA [with Horſemen] is to ſhort- 
en the curb, by laying one of the mails or 8 like joints of 
the chain over the reſt, | 

A Cuks [with Farriert] is a hard and callous tumour 
running on the inſide of a horſe's-hoof, f. e. on that part 
of the hoof that is oppoſite to the leg of the fame ſide. 

To Cuks (courber, F.] to give a check to, to reſtrain 
or keep under. | | 

Cu'RCUMA, the Indian-root called Turmerick 

To Cu'/gpLE [prob. q. d. to crowdle, 7.8. to crowd 
cloſe together] to turn to curds. a | 

To Cur [of curare, L.] to heal. | 2 

Curt [cura, L.] the healing of a diſtemper of wound; 

0. a beneflce or ſpiritual Hving wirh the charge of fouls. 

Cu'xrew [comvre-f-u, Fr. 1, e covered fire] a law 
made by King william the Comquerer, that all people 
ſhould put out their fire and lights at the ringing ohe g 


5 A ny bell ; whence ſtill in ſeveral places? where a belt 


£ 


Cu RRV Comb, am icoti-tool for | 


u eee eee 
| wU SOR; @ courier am expreſs n meſſengei f. of alle. 5 
— fe & EO, cer o 


WS. 
wn 


Wy" kung boats bed-timey they fag it tings iht 
cur-feeb, — br 5 aq en * D * N 
 Cv”rra, a court of judicature; ſometimes it was for- 
merly taken fot the company of teriants who did their ſuit 
and ſervice at the court of their lord, © X * 0 


, Cots aviſerconlt [Law Phraſ#}- uſed to Expreſs a de- 
liberation that the court intends to take upon a point ot 
points of a cauſe before they proceed to . paſs judgment, 


F. and . | . 4 \ 4 
Cosi, clandenda, a writ that lies againſt him, who 
ſhould" fence and inclofe ground, but or defers to 


do it, L. 6842 0 f "yl . 

CUR 1A Canonicorum, the court-lodge or manour · houſe in 
u lordſhip; pertaining to ſome. religious order, . 

Cur 14 Dbmini, the houſe, hall or court of the lord, 
where all the tenants ate bound to give their attendance if 
need require, every 3 weeks, but more eſpecially on Laqy- 
day aud Michaelmas-day ; a court anciently held at Cariſ- 
djook-ealtle, in the iſle of Wighe, L. 

_Cuk 1 A Perſonz, the parſonage or parſon's manſion- 


CoRI& Generales [in Common Law] thoſe general and 
ſolemn courts, which was held by the lord of the manour 
twice a year, viz.” on the Annenciation of the Virgin Mary 
and St. Michael's day 1 1 
Co RIA Adventus, the duty of coming to pay ſuit and 
ſervice to ſuch a lord. L | | | | 
CUK10O'SITY 5 [currofitas, L.] over much care; 4 
Co RILOUSsN RV paſſion or defire of ſeeing or know- 
ing; alſo delicateneſs or niceneſs ; a ratity or curious ching. 
Co Ros (curioſus, L] defirous to ſee and know 


every thing 3 prying; alſo rare, excellent; alſo 


' Heat or fine; delicate or nice, exact. u ary. 


Cox [with Falconers] a temedy which. they give their 


hawks in form of little balls or pellets of hemp, cotton or 
feathers, to imbibe and dry up fois phlegm, © 
A Coxt (prob. of gyralus, L. Ja twirle or ringlet of hair, 
Io CR [prob. of cyplan, Sax. or gyrulare, L. or 
cuirlare, Ital.] to twirl or tun up. | Tp 
rw“, a watet-fowl, of à gray colour with red and 
black ſpots. ; | | p 1 
CU'K..,nG [wich Hunters] the -ſmall ſpotted curls with 
which the bur of a deer's head is powdered. 
Coup RUN, a coverous hunks, a niggard, à pi- 
tiful, cloſe- fiſted fellow. | 
CU'RNOOK, a meaſure of half a quarter or 4 buſhels of 


corn. 


A CurR [prob. of korre, Da. bt kirren, Tent, to 


grin] a mongrel dog. 


Co RRRN T drm. [of current, L. and couvant, F. 
Cu'KRANT S running] good money that paſſes in com- 
merce from one to another. | MN 
CURRA'NTOF a running French dance; alſo a muſical 
_ Coura'nr J, air, conſiſting of triple time, called im- 
Perfect of the more, n =" 
Co RRANTS 8 from Corinth, the place whence 
they firſt came] a 
U'RRENCY [of current, L.] currentneſs, courſe, 
Co K RRNT [earrens, L.] a running ſtream or flux of 
water in any certain direction. 13 
Co RRRENTXESSs [of current, L.] currency, having s 


free courſe. 9 is en 
CU'RRENTS [with Navigators] are impetuous motions 


of the waters, which in certain latitudes run and ſer 
on particular points of the compaſs: and uſually their 


force is conformable to the courſe of the moon, ſo. as to be 


more rapid or ſtrong when ſhe is at the change or full, and 
weaker when ſhe is in the wane. | 5 
CU'RRIER [cortarixs, L. courrier, F.] a dreſſer, liquorer 
and colourer of tanned leather, to make it pliable, &c. 
- .Cu/KRi1sn. [of kitren; Tet, to grin] cur-like, doggiſh, 
churliſh, ſurly, ill-natured. 38 5 2 
Cu RRLIsUN RSS [ probably of Cur, à mongril-dog ] 


d 85 ſnarling. | 1 , 
15 Co RR rf corium, 4 hide or coriarius, L. a 


dreſſer of hides] to drefs leather... : 4s 4 
To CurRY [prob. of cayare, L. to take care of] to 
rub down, comb and drefs a hoxſe, &. | 


. To CoRRY Favory [prob. of quare,. L.. or eerie, E. 

to ſeek] to make ſuit 1 5 to get into, 4 — — — 

ſelf into one's favour. ee 
-of horſes. 


A Cu Rs x [cunre, Sax. ] an ill wih; alſo a puniſhment. 


* 


To Cos x [cuh ian, Sr] to wiſh ill ta, to im 2 


Cu'rs EDNESS [of cuNYe, Sax.) the being Jefevidg 


6 


v 
— 


ort of dried fruit uſed in puddings, Cc. 
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| Hgure or ſcheme of the heavens. 


s | 
| Cv/nriton? finnke court of Chancery] an officer. who 


__ Cu'astTER makes out original. writs for that county 
or Mise that in allotted to him.. 
Cu aso, a lirtle braG ruler, repreſenting the horizon; 
be a niler or label, TT hs eee 
Cu't50ky ui, Lo running] light, haſty, running 


n ſlightly, careleſſ. 2 2 
CoksoRIN ESS [of curſorius, L.] haftineſs, running 
Cur>r, (of cane, San.] fierce, ſhrewd ; alſo curſed. 
* Cu'RsTN ESS, fierceneſs, a dogged, crabbed, ſurly hu- 


our or behaviour. 


To Cu'x TAIL [of cwrtws, L. ſhort tail, or kertelen, Du. 
to cut ſhort] to dock or cut off a horſe's-tail. 

Cu'xTAil, a drab or naſty flut, 
W e CuRTA1L, # muſical iuſtrument that plays the 

Cu/RTAIN [cortina, L. courtine, F.] a hanging about a 
bed or window, Cc. 1 90 5 | 

CurRTAin [in Fortification] the front of a wall or for- 
tified place, between 2 baſtions. 

CukTA'NA e the ſword of king Edward the confeſſor 

CuaxTEY'N 5 having no point (as an emblem of Mercy) 
which is uſually carried before the kings or queens of Eng- 
land at their coronation. 

Cu&'raTE Diftance [with Aſtronomeri] is the diftance 
of a planet's place from the fun reduced to the ecliptick. 

CURTA'TION, a ſhortening, L. 

CukTATION of a Planet | Aftronomy] is a ſmall part of 
a line cut off from its diſtance from the ſun. | 

Co KT ESY of England. See Courteſy. 

Co Kri-coxx [in Geometry] a cone whole top is cut 
off by a planc parallel to its baſs, 

CU'RTILAGE (in Law] a piece of garden plat or 


ground, Ec. or yard pertaining to or lying near an houſe. 


Cu'kTiLES Terre [with Feudiffs] court lands, or lands 


properly pertaining to the court or houſe of the lord of 
a manour, 
 Cu'RTLASss Iq. d. curthd or cart axe] a ſhort ſword, 
a kind of a hanger. 

Cu R VAT HD (eurvatut, L.] bended. 

CURVA'TION, a bending, L. 

Cu'RVATURE (cervatura, L.] bowing or bending, 
crookedneſs. 

A Co RVE [curva linea, L.] a crooked line. 

CURVILI'NEAL Figures [Geometry] are thoſe that are 
bounded by curved or crooked lines: as circles, ovals, 
conick ſections, ſpherical triangles, c. divided like a 
line of fines, and fliding in a groove or notch along a- 
nother label or ruler ; expreſſing the horizon; alle a 
point ſcrewed. on the beam compaſs, for the ſtriking of 
circles either greater or leſſer. | 

Curve Lines [Geometry] crooked lines, as the peri- 
phery of a circle, &c. | 

Re&ification of a CUR v x, is the finding of a sight line 
equal to a curve. Sn 

Duadrature of a CURV E, is the finding out of the area 
or ſpace included by a curve; or the aſſigning of a qua- 
drangle equal to a curvilineal ſpace, | 

Regular C RV ES | Geometry] are ſuch curves as the peri- 
meters of the conick ſections, which are always bent or 
curved after the ſame regular geometrical manner. 

Irregular COR VES [Geom.] are ſuch curves as have a 

int of inflection, and which pu continued do turn 
themſelves a contrary way, as the conc hoid and ſolid parabola. 
Family of CuRv us, an aſſemblage or collection of ſe- 
veral curves of different kinds, which are defined by 
the ſame equation of an indeterminate degree; but diffe- 
rently according to the diverſity of their kind. 

Co RVR [in the Manage] a certain motion, gate or pran- 
cing of a managed horſe. 


URVILINEALT [of cure and linea, L.] crooked 


CURvili'NEARS lined, or pertaining to curves. 
Cu/xvity [curvitas, L] crookedneſs. 
Curu'LE Chair, a ſort of chair, ſedan or chariot, in 


which the Roman adiles curules were carried. 


Cox favel [prob. q. curare fa vorem, L.] flattery. 
Ne 0 [Botany] the herb ithwi 
Caret'ta ny] the herb dodder or withwind, Z. 
Cu'sHIONET [conſſinet, F.] a little cuſhion. 
Cos ION [conffin, F. kuffen, Dut. and Teut.] a fort of 
bolſter or pillow, to fit or lean on. 3 
Cos xIN, a ſort of ivory cu | . 
Cusy [cuſpis, L.] the point of a ſpear, G. 


the end of every term, L. 


Cuse [with Aftrologers] the firſt. of the 12 houſes in a 


Cu'sxaTaD [with Bobanifts) is 


flower end in a point. 


_ Cu/stARD. [prob. g. 4. Guftard of guſtando, L. ;., 
taſting] a food . milk, * D e 
Cs ropER admittends « writs that lie for the ati mit. 
Cos roο amovendo F ting or removing of guardians 
CusToODpEs libertatis Anglie autboritate parliamenti, vat 
the ſtile wherein the writs and other judicial proceedin 
did run during the time from the beheading king Charles 
till Cromevel took upon him to be protector, L. 
een [cuftodia, L. ] ward or keeping, ſafe hold or 
on, | 
Cu'sTOM [countume, F.] habit, way or faſhion ; uſage 
or uſe ; alſo the practice of a tradeſman's ſhop. 
Cos ron [in Traffick] a certain duty paid by the ſub. 
Je& to the king or ſtate, upon the bringing in or carrying 
out of commodities, for protecting them in their trade, &; 
_ CusToM, was firſt paid in England in the reign of ki 
Henry VI. when the parliament ſettled a duty in the year 
1425. of 124. in the pound upon all merchandizes im 
ed or exported, this cuſtom as ſettled but for 3 year, 
and in the act was a proviſo, that the king ſhould nor make 
a grant to any perſon, nor that it ſhould be any preſident 
for the like to be done; but yet all the kings fince his time 
have had it for life. | 6:2 
Cos ron [in Law either common or civil] is accounted 
part of the law or right not ritten, which being cftablih- 
ed by long uſe and the conſent of anceſtors, has been and 
is daily practiſed, for the proot of which the continuance 
of an 100 years is at leaſt requiſite, and is of 2 forts, 
Ceneral Cos ToM lin ' aw is a cuſtom, which is al- 
lowed throughout the whole kingdom of England, 
Particular CU:TOM [in Law| 1s that which 5clongs to 
this or that particular county, as gravel kind tO Kent; or 
ſuch as that of a lordſhip, ciry, or rown 
Cu'sroM [with Tradeſmen} the practice or buſineſs of 


a ſhop. 


Cu'sTOMs and Services, the name of a writ of right; 


z 


ſee before, conſuetudinibus & ſervitiis. | 


Cu's TOMABLE, which is according to cuſtom, or liable 
to pay cuſtom. 

c STOMAB3LENESs 2 [of coutume, F.] cuſtomarinehs, 

Cu'sTOMAKINESS liableneſs to pay cuſtom. 

Cos TOMARY, . accuſtomed, common, | uſual, ordinary. 

 CusTOMARY Tenants [in Law] are ſuch as hold by 

the cuſtom of the manour ; as when a tenant dies and his 
hold becomes void, the next of kin is admitted upon pay- 
ment of the cuſtomary fine of 2 5, per acre. 

Cos Tou RR, one who buys any thing of another; 
alſo a cuſtom-houſe officer. - | 

Cu'sTos, a keeper, a guardian, L. | 

CusTos Brevium, the principal clerk belonging to the 
court of Common Pleas, whole office is to keep and receive 
all the writs, and to file up every return by it ſelf, and to 
receive all the records of the Poſftea's, called N Prius, at 


Cos ros oculi [in Surgery] an inſtrument to preſerye 
the eye from being hurt in ſome operations, L. 

Cds ros Nutulorum, an officer who has the keeping of the 
records of the ſeſſions of peace; he is always a juſtice 
pun _ of Quorum in the county where his 
is c. L. | 

Cos ros Placitorum Corone [Old Rec.] ſeems to be the 
ſame with Cuftos Rotulorum, L. | 8. 

Cus ros ſpiritualium, one who exerciſes ſpiritual or 
8 juriſdiction during the vacancy of a biſhop # 
&, L. | 

CusTos temporalium, one to whoſe cuſtody a vacant 
ſee was committed by the king, who as a ſteward was to 
give an account of the goods and profits into the Bſcheater, 
and he into the Exchequer, L. | 2 7 
Cos rOoMA RIUs [Old Rec.] an inferior tenant in ſoc- 
cage or villenage, who by cuſtom is obliged to pay ſuch 
8 ſervice of work for his lord. 0 ; 

To Cur [prob. of couteau, F. culter, L. a knife] to di- 
vide or part with a knife, axe, ſaw, G . 

To Cur # Feather [Sea Term] is when a well bowed 
ſhip ſo ſwiftly preſſes the water, that it foams before her, 
and in a dark night ſparkles like fire. POT > 
To Cur. the Sail [S Term] is to unfur} it, 4 7 
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Cor -Water, that ſharpneſs of a ſhip that is under the 
ter before it comes to the bow. _ . 
= urs [cotelertes, F. ſmall ribs] ſhort ribs of a 
neck of veal or man 5, ode, rt ooo | v0 dl og 

To Cur the Round : [in Herſemanßip] is to change the 

To Cut the Folie hand, when a horſe works u 
volts of one tread ; ſo that dividing the volt in two, he 


turns and Parts upon 2 right line to recommence another volt. 
NEOUS [cutanens, 


L. belonging to the skin. 
| r [ of contean a Kok or . couper, Fr.] one 
who cuts. P | 


T-THROAT, a murderer, a villain,” ' | 
515 and LONG-T A1, all together uniyerſalljß. 
A Cur Fbroat- place, a place where trayellers are exaQted 
upon at inns, taverns, ne 
Cur R [acutur, L.] ſharp, quick-witted; alſo new 
wine unworked. * | 
Cou/tTicits [cuticula, L.] the outward thin skin that 
covers the whole body; the ſcarf skin, which is full 
of innumerable pores for the paſſage of vapours, ſweat, &c. 
Curtis (in Anatomy] the inner skin, which lies under 
the cuticle or ſcarf skin, is thickiſh, alſo full of pores, It 
conſiſts of ſeveral filaments of the veins, arteries, nerves 
and fibres interwoven” one with another, and full of glan- 
dules, lympheduQts, &c. | 
Cu'rLl RK [coutellier, F.] a maker and ſeller of knives, 
ſciſſars, ſwords and various other hard wares. 
„ Cu'/tTTER of Tallies [in the Exchequer] an officer, that 
provides wood for the rallies, and having cut notches up- 
on them for the ſum payable, caſts them into the court to 
be writren upon. 
Cu'/TTING the Neck, a cuſtom among reapers, in cut- 
ting the laſt handful of ſtanding corn, which when they 
have done, they give a ſhout, and go to merry-making, 
it being the finiſhing of ſuch a farmer's harveſt. 
Corrix [with Painters] is the laying one ſtrong 
lively colour on another without any ſhade or ſoftening. 
CuTTinG {with Horſemen] is when the feet of a 
horſe interfere; or when he beats off the skin of the 
paſtern joint of one foot with another. 
Cu'TTINGs [with Gardeners] branches or ſprigs of trees 
and plants cut to ſet again. p 
Cu'rTtLe Fi, a ſea fiſh, which Ps a black 
juice like ink, lies hid in the water in that obſcurity, 
and ſo eſcapes the fiſher. | 
CuTTs, a ſort of flat-bottomed boats, formerly uſed 
for the tranſportation of horſes, 
Cuv'rTE [in Fortification] a trench ſunk in the mid- 
dle of a great dry ditch. 
Cu N AOR, the making up of tin in order to the 
carriage of it. Wh. | 
Cuz, a name or title among Printers, given to one 
who ſubmits to the performance of ſome jocular ceremo- 
nies; after which, and a 2 bout, he is intituled to 
ſome peculiar privileges in the chapel or printing-houſe. 
CAMs [vau@, Sr.] the bean, a fort of pulſe. 
CY ANus [xudr:@', Gr.] a kind of ae} can of an 
azure colour. | 5 
Cyannts [with Botanifts] a flower called blue-bottle. 
CyATHI'SCUS [of xvaJ@;, Gr. a cup] an inftrument 
to 2 any thing into a wound. | 
v'BELE [according to the Pagan Theology] was the wife 
of Saturn, She was alſo called Dyndimene, Berecynthia and 
the grand-mother ; not only becauſe ſhe was the mother of 


the gods, but becauſe ſhe was the goddeſs of the earth. 


And for that reaſon the Latins called her Ops, and the 
Greeks Rhea, ſhe was alſo called Vefla, She is ſometimes 
taken for fire, and ſometimes for the earth. 

She was alſo called Syria Dea, becauſe ſhe was born in Syria. 

She was repreſented with towers on her head, fitting in 
a chariot drawn by lions, and a great number of trees 
and animals round about her. Her ſolemn feſtivals were 
called Megaleſia, and were held every. fourth month. Her 
prieſts were called Gallantes or Galli, and the chief of em 
Archigallus, 7 they were choſen out of Gallo Gracia, 
a province of Afta Minor, joining to Phrygia ; they were 
all called Corybantes, _ ye, ef as > her 
rites acted the part of madmen with their drums, trumpets, 
and ſuch other inſtruments, ſingings, ho lings, cutting 
themſelves deſperately, and all that they met. Sy 

Thoſe Gawls that had planred themſelves in Phrygia, in 
theſe Megaleſia raiſed themſelves to ſuch a pitch of fury 


by the forementioned inftruments Cc. that t bec 
+ Tcally mad, and in wantonneſs ther 
With ſwords and other weapons, and at the concluſion 


wounded one another 


* 4 


* 


country with a 


maſhed their bodies and wounds in ſame river dedicated. 46 

22 was the daughter of Menve, a king of a | 
and upon ſome diſtaſte that her father had raken agal 
her mother, was thrown into a wood to be devoured by 
the wild beaſts. But being happily found by a Rechen, 
he brought her home, bred her up as his own. .. . - 
She was extraordi | 
years of underſtanding, becatne 
in muſick, and curing the diſeaſes of infants; ſo that the 
king acknowledged her for his daughter, and granted het 
a. train according to her quality. $4 

She afterwards fell in love with a young man named 
Atys ; but he not obtaining li ro marry her, ſhe 
was got with child by him, for which, Atys was con- 
demned to die, which cauſed her to run mad for. grief, 
and leaving her father's court, ſhe ran up and down the 
pe and drum in her hand. 

After her death the Phrygians being afflicted with ſcat- 
city of corn and divers diſeaſes, upon conſulting the oracle; 
they were adviſed to worſhip Cybele as a goddeH, in or- 
der to get themſelves extricated out of thoſe calamitics. 
The Romans had no great knowledge of this goddeſs 
till Hannibal with his army was in the bowels of Hay, and 
the ſenate of Rome being terrified with ſeveral prodigious 
accidents that happened at that time, they ſent ro con+ 
ſult the books of the Sybil, and being informed. that 
the Caribaginians might be expelled Ttaly, if the Mater 
Id ea came to Rome, they ſent embaſſadors to Attalus king 
of Pbrygia, to entreat him to ſend them the ſtone ſtatue of 
this goddeſs, which was in the town Peſſinunte. It eng 
brought to Rome, all the dames in the cicy went out td 
meet and welcome it as far as the mouth of the river 
Tiber e and the next year they erected a temple for her. 

The pine tree and the box were conſecrated to this 
goddeſs, | 

Cicla'MEN [vx awy®, Gr.] ſow-bread, a plant. 

Cre.r [coyclus, L. of wag, Gr. i.e. a circle of 


round] a name Aſtronomert give to a certain revolution or 


rolling about of certain numbers, which go on ſucceſhve- 
ly without interruption, from the firſt to the laſt, and 
then return again to the firſt ; theſe are three. 

The Solar CycLn [in Aftronomy| the cycle of the fun, 
is a revolution of 28 years for finding our the dominical 
or ſunday letters ; which when 3 they all return in 
the ſame order as before. | 

Lunar CycLE [I. e. cycle of the Moon] called alſo the 
Golden Number, is a period or revolution of 19 years, in- 
vented to make the lunar year agree with che ſolar ; af- 
ter the expiration of which, all the lunations return to the 
former place in the calendar; that is, the new moons ha 
pen in the ſame months, and on the ſame days of the month. 

CycLr of Indiftion [Chronology] a revolution of three 
Luftrums or 15 years, after which thoſe who uſed it, 
began it again: the emperor  Conflantine the Great eſta- 
bliſhed this cycle inſtead of the Olympiads, A. C. 312. 
. 1 Li'scUs [of xuzaiox®, Gr.] a little circle or round 

all, T. 5 | | 
_ CycLiscvs [with ay an inſtrument made in 
form of a half moon for ſcraping away corrupt fleſh, Ce. 

CycLol'd [in Ges- A 
metry ] is a curve as 
B CD deſcribed by 
the point 4à in the 
periphery of a circle, es 
while the circle rolls = ; 
along a right line; as BD from the point B where tho 
curve begins, to the point D where it ends: this is alſo 
called a trochloid. <7 

CycLor!paLl ſpace [with Geometyicians] is the ſpace 
contained between the curve or crooked line, and the ſub- 
tenſe of the figure. | 1 

CycLo'METR y [of xvxa@+ and wirgoy, meaſure, Gr.] 
OI of preg en , Li #7 | 

YCLOPB'an [of Cyclops] pertaining to the Cytlops. 

CycLormDYA Ae of 22 > @ald1 

= pline, inſtitution] the circle or compaſs of arts an 


- 


CycLoryorra ſanguinis [with Phyſicians] the circu- 
lation of the blood, L, | _— | 
CycLo'eton [of xuxaic to ſurround, and d the 


eye] the white of the eye. 1 . 
* CycLoes [uus , d. having a round eye, Gr.] the 
ficſt inhabitants of Sicily, men of a gigantick ſize, as ap- 
2 by bones found in ſeveral tombs, they were very 

vate, and frequeared: ohiefly the ncighbourbood of gun 
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famous for her skill 
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W, whence the-poers took occaſion to repreſent them 

as n whom he employ d to make thunder- 
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the ſun, moon, & ier ne e 
PCyctus Paſchalis, a cycle to find out the feſtival uf 
Ea ſter, +4 x EY 3 * : 0 : * 
'*Cybo'nra Mala, quinces, ._ © 1 
Er po' nion, quiddany, conſerve or marmalade” of 
quinces, L. | rac alin 

Cy G NET [of cygnus, L.] a young ſwan, © © 

Cy/GnNuUs, a ſwan, The Poets tell us, that Fapiter 
toy'd Nemeſis under that form (for ſhe ram'd herſelf into 
all forms that ſhe might . her virginity) and haft of 
all into the form of a ſwan. Whereupon' Jupiter took 
upon him the form of this bird, and flew to Rhamnus in 
Attics, and there trod Nemeſis. She laid an egg, from 
whence Helena was produced, as the Poet relates. More- 
over Fupiter becauſe he did not 155 off the form of the 
ſwan, bur flew back to Heaven under that form, made the 
form of a ſwan among the ſtars, that he had aſſumed 
when he flew. 2 K | 

Cy'LINDER [cylindrus, L. xuaiy3e@, of x d, Gr. 
to roll, a rolling-ſtone. 

CyLinpeR [with Geomretricians] a ſolid body formed 

the Revolution or turning of a rectangled Parallelogram 
* one of its ſides, ſo that it is extended in length e- 
qually round, and its extremities or ends are 1 circles. 

.- CyLinpek [with Surgeons, &c.] a roll of pla iſter. 

Charged CYLINDER {in Gunnery] is the chamber of a 
piece of Ordnance, which receives the charge of powder 
and ſhot. 
© CyL1INDER Concave, is all the hollow length of a piece 
of ordnance. | 
- CYLINDER Pacant [in Gunnery] is that part of the hol- 
low of a piece of ordnance which remains empty, when 
the gun is charged; or that part of it which is between 
the middle or mouth, and the trunnion. | 
"CyLVNDRICAL |cylradraceus, L. of xuaiv3 egad us, Gr.] 
pertaining to, or in form of a cylinder, 

* Cyr rNDRICALNESS [of cylindre, F. | ey, L. of 
xvai:Sp@y, Gr.] the being of a cylindrical form. | 
CyrixN Dp ROLD [of xvaiys ee ie, Gr.] a ſolid body ap- 
proaching the figure of a cylinder, having the baſes ellip- 
tical, parallel and equal. 9 
__ Cy11/NpRUs [with Phyſicians] a plaiſter made oblong, 
which ſome phyſicians call Magdales, 
on LLUM [of xumew, Gr,] to make lame, a laxation of 
the leg. | . 
Cy/LLosrs 8 [with Surgeons] a leg put out of joynt; 
Cyron 8 alſo one lame and crooked, F. | 
Cy MA NA, Gr.] a ſurge or wave. 
* Cy ma [with Botanifts] the top of a plant, L. 
— CyMA'TIUM [xvug)toy, Gr.] a little wave. 
Cy MATIUM [with Archite&#s] a member or moulding of 
the cornice, whoſe profile is waved, i. e. concave at the 


top, and convex at the bottom. 


Doric Cy MATIiUM [Archit,] is a cavetto, or a cavity leſs 
than a ſemicircle, having its projecture ſubduple its height. 

Lesbian CY MATIUM, is a concave, convex member, 
having its projecture ſubduple its height. 

Tuſcan CY MATIUM, conſiſts of an ovolo or quarter- 
round. | | 
_Cy/MBAL [xuuCaa®r, Gr.] a muſical inſtrument uſed 
among the ancicnts. | 

CyMBALA'RIA, the herb Penny-royal, L. 
 Cy/MBALIST [xupBaAigys, Gr.] a player on a cymbal. 

Cy 'MBIFORME Os [of cymba, L. a boat] the . as 


Os Naviculare, i. e. the third bone in each foot, in that 


part of it which immediately ſucceeds the leg, I. 

CY MIN U x vp, Gr.] the herb Cummin. 

Cy MRAE'CAN Language, the Welfo or Old Britiſh tongue. 

CyNA'NCHE [xura>%n, of xvwy a dog, and 4yxy pain, 
r.] a ſquinance or quinſey, an inflammation of the inner 
muſcles of the throat, attended with a difficulty of breath- 
ing and a continual fever ; a diſeaſe that dogs are frequently 
troubled with, 8 


' Cyna'NTHEMIsS [of 49e and des, Gr. a flower] 


"May-weed or Stinking chamomile. 
YNANTHROPI'A [xuaySepTia, of xuwy a dog, and 


\ EvSegros a man, Gr.] madneſs, or a kind of frenzy cauſed 


by the venomous bite of a mad dog, wolf, Sc. ſo that 
the patient ſhuns the light, and every thing that is bright, 
is very fearful of water, and trembles at the remembrance 
or ſight of it. | | | 
E Cy Na'ra [xrepe, Gr.] the arzich be, a plant, . 
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AG: Ns ie Gr.] ſea, oh 10 
Cy Vicat sss e, F. cynicus, L. of Aeg, G. 
Eo ot eee, e e. 
Cy NTERY [of 'xbrig, en digs; Io called on acebunt of - 
their churliffitieſs] a ſec of philolophers that contemhet all 
things, eſpeclally grandeur and'riches, and all arts and fc. 
8 except Ethicks or * 16 une 
Y'NICUS, sPA* MUs Twith Phyſicians) the dog cran 
is a convulſion of the muſcles of the mouth, hh dab; 
the face ſo awry, that it reſembles the grinning of 4 0 
Cx NOBO “TAN [of dee and Fordvy, Gr.] the heiß f 
ſtinking May- werde. . EDT 
Cr Nocken AE [of dee and xigary} the Head. er 
an herb bearing a flower reſembling a dog's head 
_ CynocEt'tmALts @ [xurortigancc, G15 A kind of "ape 
— CyNocE'eHatus 4 with an head like a dog; the d 
headed baboon or monkey, L. l 
CyNocE'rnHALUs [ xwvoxigaac;, Gr.] the dog- headed 
ape or monkey. % i | | 2 
A CyNocr'ryarlvs [ Hierogiypbicallyj] was by the an- 
cient Eeyptians uſed to repreſent the moon, an henify'd 
the different motions of that planet by the different poſ- 
tures of that animal To ſignify the riſing and increaſe 
of the moon, they paĩuted it ſeandin upright upon its hin- 
dermoſt feet, and to ſhew the decreaſe of it, it was repre- 
ſented lying upon its back as dead: And Naturalifs 
have made this Obſervation, that apes do ſympathize with 
the moon, and on this account fome of them were nouriſh. 
ed by the learned Egyptians, in order to diſcover more es- 
ſily and fully the myſteries relating to the moon at the 
time of its conjunction with and oppoſition to the ſun. 
ACxNocERFHALus riding upon a fiſh in a River, did 
Hieroglyphically repreſent a Packt or a man Whole office 
obliged him to attendance on the ſervice of the gods. The 
_ Eeyptian prieſts abſtain d from eating all kinds of fiſh, and 
thence ſome are of „n that this Hieroglyphick intima- 
ted abſtinence, which is therefore recommended to, priefts, 
Cc. but others rather that the river is a ſymbol of the un- 
conſtant world; the fiſhes, of the paſſions of the ſoul and 
pleaſures of the body, which ought to be oppos d and o- 
vercome by thoſe who would offer acceptable facrifice to 
Almighty God, and be worthy of that Keine office of the 
pay 100d, ' | | G | | 
YNODE'CToOs [xvyoSnxTos, Gr.] a perſon bit by a m 
dog, Dioſcor. ror 1 * 
CyYNOCRA MBE, the herb Dog's Mercury, L. of c. 
CyYNODE'NTES [of xuwy a dog, and sd dg, Gy, a tooth] 
dog's teeth, A | gr 
YNO'pEs Orexis [with Phyſicians] a dog like appetite 
or extreme hunger, attended — a — or a bay — 
CyNODE'SMUS [of xvya the virile member, and 5{- to 
bind, Gr.] the band or ligament which ties the prepuce of 
the yard to the glands or not. 5 
YNO'GLOSSUS [ xvpszAwgooy, Gr.] the herb Hounds- 


ge, L. | 
YNOMO'RION [xvvorogyey, Gr.] Choke-weed.” 

CYNORE'XIA [xuvoptZia, Gr.] a greedy unſatiable ap- 
petite like a dog. | 
- CyNo'RRHODON -[ xvyoþþoJog, Gr.] the wild roſe, or 
ſweet-briar roſe. | | 
 CyNno'sBATO0s [xvyooÞaroy, Gr.] Eglantine or ſweet-. 
briar; alſo the caper-buſh, N 

CyNoO'sURA A, of ve a dog, and Jex, Or. 
the tail] a conſtellation of ſeven ſtars near the north pole; 
alſo called Urſa minor, i. e. the leſſer bear, or the polar ſtar 
in the tail of it, 4 | 

Cy'on [cion, F] a graft, ſprig or ſucker of a tree, 
ſpringing from an old one. * 2 : 
__ CypaR1'ssm [xvnagwn, Gr.] certain fiery meteors or 
vapours that appear in the air at * 7-8 
: CyrARiss1VAs [xvraciwlias, Ur.] the largeſt kind of 

rge. DX * 1 Nel | . 

TOs at [Abr], Gr.] the cypreſ-tree; L. 
Cy/eERVUs [xdreigsc, Gr.] Galingal. 7 

Cy'/erH ER or Nought (o) which being ſet before a figure 
ſignifies nothing (unleſs in decimals, where it augments, 
being put before in the ſame. proportion, as hen put after 
integers) but after a figure it | increiiſes' it by tens, and ſo 
on ad infauitus.. ooo Na Do RA IE I » 
Cy'rH OMA [xvgez, Gr] a crookednefs.of the back. l 
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Cy'eyos1s, § ing backwards of the Vertebra , or turn- Das, a flap on the face ; box on the ear, Oc. alſo a dits * 
ing joints of the back; a being hunch-bark'd. ty clour. WIA „ | 
Cy en onISM, a ſort of torture or puniſhment uſed by To Das [prob. of dauber, F.] to lap or ſtrikes 
the ancients, Which ſome ſuppoſe. to the ſmearing the Das Cxick, a fort of water-fowl. | 
body over with hony, and expoſing the perſon bound to Das T Is [wich Logicians] one of the moods of Syl>. 
flies, waſps, Sc, | | logiſms. 5 


Cy'eRRERSS [cupreſſms, L xoTagioc, Gr.] a tree which o DAs [prob. of Dabberen, Du.] to ſplaſh, to 
the ancients accounting an emblem of death, uſed to adorn ſtir about in water, dirt, Sc. | 
their ſepulchres with it. 5 5 Da“ssLER [of Dabberen, Du.] one that ſplaſhes or 
Cr kss [fo called from the iſlands of Cyprus, from ſtirs water about; alſo one ſlighely furniſhed with an art, 
whence they were firſt brought] a ſort of ſtuff, partly ſilk, Er. as a Dabbler in Politicks, cc. | 2 
and partly hair, with which formerly hoods and other veſt? Dasv“z ER, a veapon, a fort of mace borne before the 
ments for women were made. | Grand Seignior. | | | 

CY Rus [with Botanifts] a ſhrub or buſh much like pri- Dacs, a ſmall river-fiſh, 
vet with the flowers of which the inhabitants of the iſſe Dacrxyorpks JD iet nc, of Tdxevey a tear, and c Jos 

| of Cyprus uſed to make ſweet oil; alſo the drug called ſhape, Gr.] a kind of weeping ulcer. 
1 Camphire, L. BY ' _ DackrYorpor'vs [of Ja xevey and Two to make, 67. 
TN CyRENI'ACI [from Ariftippus of cyrene] a ſect of phi- things which by their acrimony excite tears, as onions, &*c. 
loſophers who held that man was born for pleaſures, and Da'cTYLE [Adx TN, Gr.] a dactyl; a foot or mea- 


that virtue was only ſo far laudable as it conduced thereto. ſure in a Datin verſe conſiſting of one long ſyllable and, 
Cr/rx1cxscEAT [Old Sax. Cuſtom] a tribute or, duty two ſhort, as (Scribere). 
anciently paid to the church. | DacTy'LioN [5zxrUatoy, Gr.] the herb Scammony, L. 
Cy/ 1 [xverwols, Gr.] a tumor in any part of 'Dacry'tocy [of Sdrruacs a finger, and ao, ſpeech, 
b _ Cy'/rToOsIs & the body. | | Gr.] a diſcourſing by ſigns made with the fingers. | 
1 Cy'ssAROS [xvwaros, of xuocg, Gr. the breech] the DacTy'/LroMANCY [of Saxivatcs a ring, and payed; 
| gut called Rectum, the lowermoſt of all; alſo the funda- Ge. divination] they hold a ring ſuſpended by a fine thread 
ment. 6 over a round table on the edge of which was made divers 
CysTEPA'TICK Artery [with Anatomiſti] a branch of marks with the twenty four letters of che alphabet. The 
the Celiack Artery which paſſes to the liver and gall, ſo ring in its vibration ſtopping at certain letters, they joining 
call'd of xuso, Gr. the bladder | theſe together, compoled the anſwer of what they ſought 
CysTEPA'TICUs dactus | with Anat.] is that duct which for. Bur the operation was preceded by a great many ſu- 
is implanted in the Hepatick duct, and the gall-bladder, Gr. perſtitious ceremonies, 
Cy'sTiCA [with Phyſecians] medicines good for diſeaſes ' DacryLo/nomy [of Adttunes a finger and youos law, 
in the bladder. FE Gr.] the art of numbering on the fingers; the rule is this; 
Cy'sT1Ic x Gemelli [with Anat.] are two very ſmall the left thumb is reckoned 1, the index 2, and fo on to 
branches of the Celiac Artery, thro* the gall-bladder. the right thumb which is the loth, and denoted by the 
Cy'sT1CK Vein [with Anat.] a branch of the Vena Porta cypher o. . | | 
that goes up to the gall-bladder, | Dip {7'ſtad, C By. Dadda, Ital.] a name by which 
Cy*'s TICK lars, Gr.] a bladder, eſpecially that out of Da'vpa 8 young children call their fathers. 
which the urine and gall comes. 977 Da'ppock Iq. Dead Oak] the heart or body of a tree 
Cy'sT1s [with Surgeons] a bag or skin which contains that is thoroughly rotten. 1 | 
the matter of an impoſthume. Da'vo [with Archite#s] is uſed by ſome writers. for the 
Cy STICKS [(aus d, of xysis, Gr.] medicines againſt die, which is the part in the middle of the pedeſtal of a 
diſtempers of the bladder. ; column, between its baſe and cornice, and is of a cubick 


Cy'sT1s [xUstg, Gr.] a bladder form. | 
CysTo'TOMY [of xustg, Gr, the bladder, and Tolln, Da/vucut [of 54s an unftuous and reſinous wood of 
Gr, a cutting] the operation of cutting for the ſtone. which the ancients made torches, and zx,« to hold or have] 


CyZiCENEs [of the iſland CyZico] magnificent ban- torch-vearers ; prieſts of Cybele, who ran about the temple 

quering houſes among the Greeks, always expoſed to the with lighted torches in their: hands. | 

north, and commonly opening upon gardens. Dz='/Daius [AaiSaxcs, 6.6, artificial, of 7% Ce 
CZAR (an abbreviation of Cæſar] the title of the em- to do artificially, or of Jaiw to know] an Athenian artificer, 


peror of Muſcovy and Ruſſia, the ſon of Micion, ſaid to have lived A. M. 2874, about the 
': time that Gideon judged, Iſrael. To him is attributed the 

. invention of the jaw and ax, the plummet, augre, glue, and 

D cement; and he is ſaid to have made ſtatues with machinery 


that the eyes would move as tho living. Being accuſed for 
the death of Perdix, his popes; he fled 290 Crete, and 
there made a labyrinth for Minos, into which Minos put 
: all _- 9 Greek, J Hebree, are the fourth letters of their him and his ſon 3 as the Poets ſay, for making a — Bt. ( 
E alphabets, : f of wood, into which Paſiphae being put, was lain with by 
Wedneſ4; pronounced in moſt or all Engl words except a bull; ſee Paſipbae. The grounds of which fable is, De- 
D ; 1 3 ; dalus was rivy to the adulter of Paſiphae the wite of 
in Latin numbers ſignifies 500, and a daſh over it as ines with his ſervant Taurus. They tell us likewiſe, that 
„ | 1 being priſoner in the labyrinth, he deſired to liave feathers 
, 1s often in titles of books, ſet after the name of an and wax, in order to make a curious reſent for the king > 
— as D. T. Doctor Theologiz, i. e. Doctor of Divinity, but with them made wings for. himſelf and his ſon Icarus, 
LD. Medicin Doctor, Doctor of Phyſick, L. and flew away out of priſon, and got away by ſhip from 
D. D [in Inſcriptions] frequently ſtands for Dedicavit, Crete to Sardinia, and from thence to Cuma, where he 
; 6 he has dedicated to God, or for Dono Dedit, i. e. he built a temple for Apo, but his ſon 1:arus ſoared ſo high, 
Rs L. 1 | * that the beams of the ſan melted the wax, and ſo he fell 
a. D. L. Lin Inſcriptions] ſtands often for - Dignsm Deo into the Icarian Sea. The moral of which is, that he eſca- 
G od. I dedit, 7. e. he offered an acceptable preſent" to ped with ſome diſcontented perſons from Crete in ſhips, and 
D D. | OY | Minos purſuing them hard, Icarns's ſhip was ſplit 2 
W D. Q. [in Inſcriptions] ſtands for Dat, dicat, dedi- rock, but Dedalus overfailed the king, and arrived ſafe in 
* e. he gives, ſats apart, and dedicates, L. Sicily, ſailing ſwifter becauſe he had then invented ſail- 
a .Q. 8. [in Inſcriptions] ſtands for Diis Deabuſque Sa- * whereas none before him knew ahy ſpeedier way of 
D DN ſecratod to the gods and goddeſſes, I. ſailing than by the help of ars. „ 
„1 * * in Fa org ſtands we 3 wo, | The Poets tell us, that Dedalus made walking ftatues ; 


DA lin Muſick Books) f | Ya Ps „ 2 y N R 
a ] ſigniſies for or by. | that time made their ſtatues with their fect in a ſtandin 
1 D 3 0 n Muſick Books] an abbreviation'of Da capo, Ital. poſture; but Dædalas made /his. ſtatues with one of the 
at the lr Row or beginning, This is commonly met with feet extended and before the other, a in a walking poſture: 
first part 8 or bs N or tunes as end with the Dx DATLRAN [Dalaleus, L. of Aaifaxcc, 
„ es that t ü N do arrifciallyv. 
Wen, and ended with the firſt ps. en Ide angeht, 
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becauſe ſu to attend on, and to miniſter to men; or 
as others ſay, of Satay, i. e. xxiuy, becauſe of an =thereal 
ſubſtance ; or of 4aiiw to know, Gr.] a devil, a ſpirit ei- 
ther good or bad; ſome Heathen writers uſe it to ſignify 

God ; but Chriſtian writers generally uſe it to ſignify the 
devil or an evil ſpirit, 

A Dz=no'niack [demoniacus, L. of Saioriartos, 
one poſſeſſed with a devil, furious, mad, 
Dx'monts [according to ſome Phyſical Writers) are 
ſuch diſtempers for which no natural cauſe can be aſſign- 
ed; and are ſuppoſed to proceed from the influence and 
poſſeſſion of the devil. | 

Da'eFoDil [AogdSea®, Or.] a lower commonly called 
a dafty-down-dilly. 

Das, dew upon the graſs. 

To Dag Hap, to cut off the skirts of the fleece. 

Dad-Locks [ of vag, Sax.] the wool ſo cut off. 

j Da“ GER, a wea or ſhort ſword. 

1 Dad ek Fi, a fort of fea-fiſh. 

| To Dae [reagan, Sax. ] to dawb the skirts of one's 
clothes with dirt. | 

Da6-$SWAIN, a rough coarſe mantle. 

Dao (n of MN, Heb. a fiſh] an idol of the 
. Philiftines that upwards was of a human ſhape, but down- 
wards reſembled that of a fiſh, having ſcales and a finny 
tail turning upwards. Some imagine it to have been the 
| image of Neptune or a Tviton, . 
| adus [of Dais a cloth wherewith the tables of kings 
were anciently cover'd}the chief or upper table in a Monaſtery. 
| Dar'paLa [of Jai dana, Gr.] certain ſtatues, made as 
| follows: the Plateans, &c. having aſſembled in a grove, 
i expoſed pieces of ſodden fleſh to the open air, and care- 
: fully obſervirig whether the crows that preyed upon them 
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wooden altar erected, furniſhed with a great ſtore of com- 
buſtible matter, they offered on it a bull to Fwpiter, and an 
heifer to une, with wine and incenſe, and all the 
Daidala's were thrown into it and confumed together. 

The original of this cuſtom was this, upiter and uno 
having had a quarrel, ſhe parted from him into Eubœa, 
whence Jupiter by all his arts and perſuaſions not being able 
to engage her to return to him, he dreſſed up a ſtatue in 
woman's apparel, and placing it in a chariot, gave it out 
that it was Platea, to whom he was contracted in order to 
marriage. uno hearing this, poſted in all haſte to meet 
the chariot, and being well pleaſed at the contrivance, 
became reconciled to. her husband. 
| Dait [with $a#lors| a trough in which the water runs 
4 | from the pumps over the decks. 
F | To Dain / [Deigner, Fr.] to vouchſafe, to condeſ- 
A | To DERIGN IS cend. | | 
4 Da1'Ly [cz3lice, Sax.] every day, day by day. 

4 —— Dal'NTINESs (of Dain, Obf. F.] delicacy, niceneſs in 

1 eating, Se. 

| Dai'nTiEs [of Dain, O. Fr.] delicacies, niceties. 

4 Dai'xTy, delicate, coſtly, fine, nice, curious. 

1 Dairn [of Dryeria of day, or dæg, Sax. which at 
| firſt ſignified the daily yield of milch-cows, or profit made 

of them, or others of nt F. behind . a houſe back- 

wards] a place where milk and milk meats are made 

and kept. | | 

Da1':y, a flower well known. 

Da1z, a canopy, Fr, 

Da'x1R, a number of ten hides, as à /aft is of 20, 

Da KER Hen, a fowl. a | 

Dar [in A«ſick Books] for or by, Ital _ 
1 (dal, Dan.] a little valley; a bottom between 2 
Dali yRA'T1 [Old Law) certain bulk, or narrow ſlips 
2 1 ground, left between the furrows in ploughed 

n | | 

Da“LLIANC E, toying, wantonneſs. | 

To Da'iLy [perhaps of dollen, Du. to play the 
fool] to toy, to play with amorouſly, to be full of wan- 
ton tricks; alſo to delay, to trifle, 1 TH: 
 DaLMA'TIAaN Cap, a tulip. 

DALMA'Tick [of Dalmatia in Greece whe 
kind of veſtment having large open ſleeves, worn by prieſts, 
Dan [perhaps of Dame, F. 4 Miſtreſs] a female: of 
beaſts, which has had young. C og EN, 
Dan [Dam, Ds.] a flood · gate. or ſto 
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Daun [Aaiuoy, either of galte a to adminiſter; : To Dam [vemman, Aux. dammen, 
p, to 


hindrance that a man taketh in his 


plaintiff or demandant hath ſuffered 
wrong done to him by the defendant. 


linen, Sc. in flowers or 


Ec. in flowers or 


re firſt uſed] * 
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Da uA ES [in mmon Law] the hindrances that the 

by means of the 
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o pen in. 
DaMu AGE [Dom 


To Daa E {dommager, F.] to do hurt, to ES 


judice, 


Dau AR clear [Law Term] a duty S paid ts. 
ird, fixth. 


the prothonoraries and other clerks, being a t 

or tenth part of the damage recovered, upon a trial in 
any court of juſtice ; but this 
Charles II. 


was diſannulled the 1th o 
Damacs Feaſant [g. d. doing hurt or miſchief] a term 


uſed when the beaſts of a ſtranger get into another man's 
ground and feed there, ſpoiling graſs or corn, in which 
caſe the owner of the ground may diſtrain or impound | 
them, as well in the night as in the day. 


Da'masx [damaſquine, F of Damaſcus] fine ſilk, 
figures. | 1 
ee F.] to work ſilk, linen, 
gures; allo to draw draughts on papet. 
To DA MASK potable L quors, is to warm them a little, 


To Damasxk 


to take off the ſharpneſs of the cold, to make them 
mantle, 


DAaMASKEE'NING [ſo called of Damaſens in Syria] 


the art of adorning ſteel, iron, &c. by making incifigus 
in them, and filling them up with-wire of 
as in ſword-blades, locks of piſtols, &c. 


gold or filver, 


Damasx Roſe, a ſweet - ſcented flower. % 

Dams, a lady, among country people, miſtreſs, goody, f. 

Daux Simone | Cookery] a particular way of farcing cab- 
lettice. | 


— 
. Es Violet, a plant. | | 


[ directed their flight, hewed down all thoſe trees, and | 

| formed them into ſtatues, DaMisE'LLA, Demoiſelle, F. ] a little damſel; a lady 
| Dar/DaLta, a feſtival of the Grecians, wherein a ſtatue of pleaſure, a miſtreis. £ 
adorned in woman's apparel was accompanied by a woman o Damn |damnare, L damner] to condemn or ad- 
| in habit of a bride-maid, followed by a long train of judge to hell torments; to curſe, to cry down; alſo to hiſs 
| Bœcetians to the top of mount Citheron, upon which was a off the ſtage, | 

| Da'MNaBLE [damnabilis, L.] tending to damnation, 


deſtructive wicked, miſchievous. . 

DamNnas81!LITY I damnabilitas, L.] damnablencſs, 
capableneſs of condemnation, | 

Damna'Ta Terra [Chymiſtry] the ſame as the ca 
mortuum ; being only the mais of earth, or groſs ſubſtance 
that remains in the retort, Cc. atter all the other princi- 
ples have been forced out by fire. | 

Da MmNA'T1ON, the puniſhment of the damned, a ſen- 
tencing to everlaſting pains in hell, L. 

Da'MnatoRy [dammnatorius, L.] condemning, or that 
is condemned. | 

Damn1'rick [damnificus, L.] that bringeth damage 
or hurt, endamaging. : 

To Da'mNi1Fy [damnificare, L.] to do dimage to; to 
hurt or prejudice. | 

DamNno'sity [damnoſitas, L.] hurtfulneſs, 

DamNno'ss [damnoſus, L.] hurtful, harmful, 

DA'MAGEABLE |dommageable, F.] prejudicial, hurtful. 

Da"MNaBLENEss [damnable, F. damnabilis, L. dam- 
ning impiety, horribleneſs, a 

Da've1s4 [of damp, Dan.] ſomething damp or moiſt 
or wet. | 

pay * 8 vg b 9 moiſtneſs, wetneſs, 

Dame [damp, Dan] moiſture, wetneſs ; alſo a va. 
pour that frequently ariſes in mines under ground, 
dev nia choaks the workmen, unleſs they ger away 

Uickly. : : 

g To "Da Me [damper, Dan. to make damp or moiſt; al- 
ſo to put a damp upon or diſhearten, alſo to allay, to cht. 
Dames (in Mines] are noxious exhalations, which 
 fometimes ſuffocate thoſe that work in them, and are 
otherwiſe prejudicial, they are diſtinguiſhed into 4 forts. 
1. The Peas-Bloom Dame [at the mines at the Peak in 
Devybyſvire] this damp is ſuppoſed to proceed from the muly | 
titude of the red rofail flowers, called hony- ſuckles, with 
which the lime ſtone meadows there do abound. It takes | 
irs name from the likeneſß to the ſmell of peat-bloſloms- 
It is ſaid always to come in the ſummer-time, but is not 


mortal. 2 | | #1. | 
. he fulminating Dames, theſe are found frequently. 
in coal- mines, but very ſeldom, if at all, m ee 
If the vapour of theſę ſort of damps is touched 2 
flame of a candle, it immediately catches fire, and has 5 

the effects of lightening: or fixed gun ponde | 4 "RP" 
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5 rhe | ing; b ſeldom in- 
| and difficulty of breathing; but are ſel 
| ——5 — farther, if the perſons affocted with it do not 
3 which if they do, though they are not quite ſuf 
are yet torme with very violent convulſions 
— recovery. The coming of theſe ſort of damps are 
——— by the flame of the candles becoming round, and 
— „ing leſſer and leſſer till it go quite out. The me- 
524 of curing thoſe t hat ſwoon, is ” laying them on 
their bellies with their mouth to a hole ug in the grou 
— if chat does not recover them, they fill them full o 


ale, and if that fails, they look upon t eir caſe deſperate. 


Globe Da we, this by miners is ſu ed to gather 

* 2 ſtream of their bodice and the e which aſ- 
| of the vault, does there 
rows over it, which cor- 
rupts and becomes peſtilential. It appears of a round form 


the main grove. It is covered with a skin about 

— — of aries If this skin be broken by 

a fplinter or any other accident, the damp preſently 

gies out and ſuffocates all that are near it, the workmen 

have a way of breaking it at a diſtance by the help of a 

flick and a long rope, which being done, they after- 
wards purify the place with fire, SIE 
DA/MSEL [Demoiſelle, F.] a young maiden. 


Daus RL, a fort of utenſil put into beds ta warm the 


feet of old men. 40 pe 
Da/msin ( [Damaiſine, F. q. of Damaſeui] a ſort of 
Da“ — ſmall plum like a damask-prune. | 
To Dax ck [Dancer, F.] to move the y in mea- 
ſare and time, according to the tune or air that is play'd 
or ſung. 


WW Danxce'tTE lin Heraldry] a term uſed, 
7 when the out-line of any bordure or ordinary 
IY is notched in and out very largely, and is the 
N ſame as indented ; only that is deeper and wider, 
There is alſo a bend called «<ouble dancette, as 
he ocars azure, a bend, double dancette. See the eſcutcheon. 
Da NchE (in Heraldry] the ſame as indented. 
Danperi'ox [q. dens leonis, L. 1. e. Lion's-tooth] an 
herb well known. 2 | 
| _ Da'xnoxerar [ſome derive it of danten to play the 
fool, and pract, Du. a trifle ; others of dandiner, F. to 
play the fool; others again of dandle Engliſh and preſt, 
ready, fit; g. d. one fit to be dandleck as a Baby] a 
dwarf, little fellow or woman; alſo a ſmall coin, made 
by ß Hen, VII. 4 


, To Da N DoE [dandiner, F.] to fondle or make much 
Da'xDR1re 5 ſof van a ſcab, and oho, Sax. dirty] 
2 Drees a ſcurf that ſticks to the skin of the 
cad, 
DANE GELD ? a tax impoſed on our Saxen anceſtors 
Dax R ZELT by king Etheldred, of 1 s. and after- 


wards of 2 5, on every hide of land in the realm, for 


clearing the ſeas of DaniÞþ pirates, which very much 
annoyed our coafts, this was given to the Danes on the 


terms of peace and departure, who received at firſt 10000 J. 


then 16000 J. then 24000 J. then 310000. and at laſt 
45000 1. Henry I. and king Stepben relcaſed them finally 
trom paying this tax. | 
. VANE-LAGE Dane leag, Sax.] the laws that were 
in force in England, during the time of the Danis go- 
vernment, which rook place chiefly in 15 counties, Tork, 
2 Nottingham, Middleſex, Norſolk, Cambridge and 

untington, Leiceſter, Lincoln, Nertbampton, "Hartford, Eſſex 
Suffolk, Combeid ot and jab >denls ahh 3 x 


Dax len, the plant, otherwiſe called Wall-wort or 
warFelder, 2 


A'NGER, hazard, jeopardy, F. | | 

ANGER £ a payment of money anciently made 
I. ANGERIUMS by the foreſt-tenants to their lords, 
that they might have leave to plow and ſow in the time of 


pannage or maſt-feeding, it is otherwiſe called lief or | 


en.. 


den 10 EROus [dangerenx, F.] full of danger, hazar- 


Dad RROUSN ESS [of dangereux, F.] hazardouſneſß. 


* o DANIR 12 to hangle of hang, Exg.] ns hat na 


wing to and fro. 


5 D | 4 | 3 a | 4 
prada 2018s [1,4. donn and banging] hanging down, | 


comm; Daurs; affect perſois (with hottnels | 


belongs to another. 
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_ D&/xxiony a littie moiſt or wet. | WET: 
Da'NnxI1sSHNEss,:moiftnels. „ avert? 


Dara'Tical [dapatiens, L. ſumptuous; 


DaeanBraORi'Aa [Azqrmpoeic, Gr.] a feſtival obtetyed 
every 9 years by the Bi, on account of a victory ob. 


tain d by the aid of Apollo: the manner of the feſtival was 


thus, a beautiful boy havi 
c. ſumptuouſly apparelled, carried an olive-bough ad- 
orned with garlands of laurel and various ſorts of flowers, 
on the top of which was a globe of braſs, from which hung 
other leſſer globes; about the middle was a purple crown, 
and a ſmaller globe and other ornaments. The upper globe 
was an emblem of the ſun, by whom they meant 4pollo ; 
the leſſer globe under it, the moon; the leſſer globes, the 
ſtars ; and 365 crowns in number repreſented the days in 


a crown of gold on his head, 


* 


a year. This boy was followed by a ctioir of virgins with 


branches in their hands to Apollo's temple, where they ſung 
hymns to the god. | | | 

Dar HNO rHAGI [of Saqriri; the laurel, and gazdr, Gr. 
to eat] certain 1 or diviners in ancient times, that 
pretended to be inſpired after the eating of bay leaves. 
Dar HNIT Is {[Jzprir1s, Gr.] the laurel of Alexandria or 
tongue laurel. | 


APHNO1T'DES [Sapron3hs, Gr.] the herb Loril or Lau- 
ril; alſo the herb periwinkle. 


Dar Ir RR, a ſleward at a feaſt; alſo the head bailiff of 


a manour, 


Dar ir ER Regis [Old Law Tat.] the ſteward of the king's 
houſhold. 


Da'eiNG, a method of angling upon the top of the 


Water. | 


wa. ePER, low of ſtature, clever, neat, ſpruce, light 

Dutch. | | 
Da'zeLz [probably of dapffer, m. an apple, 9. full 

of divers ſpots like a pippin] a colour — 

plied to horſes, as a+dappled gray is a light gray 

with a deeper, 


Da'eeLED bay Horſe, is a bay-horſe that has marks of a 
dark bay. 


DayeLED black Horſe, is a black horſe that in his black 


Skin or hair has ſpots or marks, which are yet blacket and 
more ſhining than the reſt of the skin. 7 


—.— a fiſh found in the river Severn, 


DaR ACT TI [in Logick] an artificial word expreſſing the 
firſt mood of the third figure, where the two firſt pro 
ſitions are univerſal affirmatives and the laſt a particular 


negative. a 
o Darn [deap han, dyn pan, Sax.] to hazard or ven- 


ture; alſo to challenge or provoke. 


Da! Rick, an ancient coin in value 25. 5 


Daune Glaſs [with Fowlers) a device for catching 
X 


' D&/RINGNEss [veaNYcippe of deahhan, Sax.] ad- 

venturouſneſs, boldneſs. | 

DaRx ['Veopc, Sax. which Mer, Caf. derives of 4 bn, 
Gr.] without light, obſcure, myſterious. 5 

Dark Tent, a portable camera obſcura, made not un- 
like to a desk, and firted with optick glaſſes, to take pro- 
ſpecs of landskips, buildings, fortifications, ce. 

DaRKN ESS [veoNcney)e, Sax.] want of light, obſcu- 
rity, hiddenneſs. 

Da'RKLING, obſcuring, making dark, Milton. 

 D&a'kksOMNEss, obſcureneſs, darkiſhneb. 

Da'kLinG II. e. dearling of veplins, Sax.] a favourite. 

To Darn [probably of vypnan, Sex. to hide] to ſew 
croſs-wiſe in imitation-of what is woven. 

Da'RNEL, the weed called Cockle. 

Da'RN1xX, a ſort of ſtuff. | 

DaRREIN [of dernier, F. laſt] a Law Term, 

DaRREIN Continuance [Law Term] is when after the 
continuance of the plea, the defendant pleads new matter. 

DARREIN Preſentment [Law Term] a writ/ againſt a 
ſtranger who prefers to a church, the advowſon of which 


Daxsis [Sugors, Gr. of Jie to excoriate] a rubbing 


off or fretting of the skin. 
Dar {dart, B. Brit.] an arrow. 


To Dar [probably of darder, F.] to caſt or throw a 


dart; alſo burſt out like a flaſh of lightening: 
Da RT Ox : [Suer3;, of less, Gr. a skin] the ſecond 
Da'xTvus or inner of the common coats, which im- 
mediately cover the teſticles, This ariſes from the membra 
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To Dasn [ome detive it of dafk,7/Dar. a blow or 
e, others of WT, Heb. he hath threſhed] to ſtrike 
with the hand; alſo to make a ſtroke or line with a pen. 


To Dan '[fome derive it as before; others of gaſquer, 
E to beſpatter with dirt] to wet by daſhing. 


To Da: x [ſome derive it of ohe p, Sax. able to ſay 
nothing for himielf ; others from durtelen, Du. to be 
greatly afraid] to put out of countenance, to terrify. 
DAs TARD [of Sher, Sax. abaſhied, and aer d nature] 
a coward or faint-hearred fellow. 

Das TAR DTI, cowardly, faint-heartedly. 
Das T AR DV, cowardlineſs. '' n 
Das v MMA [Jaotuus of Sdorg rough, Gr.] ſuperficial 
inequality of the inward part of the eye-lids accompanied 


with a redneſs, 


' DAa/Ta | with Mathematicians] things given, a term im- 
Plying certain things or quantities ſuppoſed to be given or 
nown in order from them to find out other things or quan- 
tities which are unknown or ſought for. 
, Da'Tary: {of the Chancery of Rome a chief officer 
thro' whoſe hands moſt benefices-paſs q 
Dark (datum, L. given that part of a writing which 
ex oreſſes the day of the month an year, when any wri- 
ung, coin, &c.. was made. | Mg 
o DaTE [datare, L. dater, F.] to'ſet a date to a wri- 
ting, &*c. . 
A'TED (date, F. datus, L. given or ſent] having the 
WN the month and year, & M ; 
aT EV [datylt, L.] the fruit of the date-tree, F. 
Da'Ttiv caſe [with Grammarians| the third of the fix 
eaſes, uſed in actions of giving and reſtoring, 
Da'T1v s Tutelage Civil Lam] a tutelage of a minor 


| appointed by a mag'ſtrate. 


DaTive (Old Law| that may be given or diſpoſed of 
at pleaſure, | 

Ala Daugt” [Cookery] a particular way of drefling a leg 
of veal, E. a 
| + pag GUTER - [vohtop, Sax. daater, Dan.] a femal 
child. 5 

St. Dav1y's Day, the firſt day of March, obſerved by 
the 4 elÞ in honour of St. David, anciently biſhop of Mi- 
nevy in Wales, who obtained a ſignal victory over the Sa- 
xons, they then wearing leeks in their hats as a mark of diſ- 
tinction and colours, obterved in memory of that victory. 

Davipꝰ ftaff [with Navigators] an inftrument conſiſting 


of two triangles joined together, cach having its baſe arch'd, 


and containing a quadrant of 90 degrees between them in 
the circle of their baſes, | 

DavipisTs [ſo called of one David Gorge, a glaſier or 
painter of Ghent | an heretical ſe& about the year 1525, 
who were his adherents. He declared that he himſelf was 
the true Meſſiah, and that he was ſent to earth to fill hea- 
ven, which was quite empty for want of people. He re- 
jected marriage, Jenied the reſurrection, and laugh'd at 
ſelf-denial, and held divers other errors. n 

Davis Quadrant with Navigators] an inſtrument to 
take the height of the ſun at noon, ſtanding with their backs 
towards it, to avoid its glaring in their eyes. 

Da'vir [in a Ship] a ſhort piece of timber, having a 
notch ar one end, in which by a ſtrap is hung a pulley to 
hale up the flook of an anchor, and faſten it to the bow 
of a ſhip ; alſo another belonging to a boat, to which the 
buoy rope is brought in order to weigh the anchor. 

To DaunrT | perhaps of domitare, L. to make tame] to 
frighten, to put out of heart. 5 

Dab NT ED |doms, F. domitus, L. tamed] diſheartened, 

Dau NTL Ess, undaunted. 


ment. 

Dau'ruin, the next heir to the crown of France, which 
is ſuppos'd to have proceeded from the name, the Dauphins 
of Viennois, who were ſoveraigns of the province of Dau- 
phine in France, having taken the Dolphin for their arms; 
the laſt of thoſe princes having no iſſue, gave his domini- 
ons to the crown of France, upon condition that the heir 


of the crown ſhould be called Daupbin, and ever bear a 


dolphin for luis arms, | 
Daw, a bird called a jack-daw. | 
To Daw s [dauber, F.] to foul, to beſmear; alſo to 
bribe, to flatter. - . | | 10 
To Dawn [perhaps of v gian, Sax. ] to begin to gro 
light as the day does. > | 2 


: 


 Daw'Nins, the beginning of the day. Wo 
Dar Loæs, Sax, ] 24 hours; ale the light part of 
them. 4 bs | 


Dax, as to the beginning of the day, we in England be- 


7 


» 


and Polanders, The 
gan their day at ſun- riſing, and fo do the Perſians , bu 


Dau'NTLESNESS, a being without fear or diſcourage- 


ing the courſe they have ſteered by we compaſs, b 
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gin the natural day at 12 a dock at night, wich cuſton 
we ſeem to have borrowed from the Egyptians, or Roman: 
who began it at that time. The Fews begin their religion 
natural at ſun-ſet, and thus do the 1tal:ans, Bohemian, 

Fees, Chaldeans and Babylonian; be. 


the Arabians from noon. F |; 

Natural Day, is the ſpace of 24 hours taken up by the 
ſun in going round the carth, or by the earth going 
round the ſun, e 

Artificial Dax, is the ſpace of time from the rifing to the 
ſetting of the ſun, in oppoſition to night, hich is the 


ſpace of time that the ſun is under the horizon 
Civil Da v, differs from the natural only in its beginning 
which is various according to the cuſtom of nations The 
Fews and Athenians begin their day at ſun · ſetting, and the 
Italians begin their firſt hour at ſun - ſet, the Babylonian; 


ar ſun-riſing, the Umbri at noon, and the Egyptians at mid 


night. | x 

Dor Civil or Political, is divided into the follow; 
parts; 1. After midnight. 2. The cock's crow. 3. The 
ſpace between the firſt cock's crow and break of day. 
4. The dawn of the morning. 5. Morning. 6. Noon or 
mid-day 7. The afternoon; 8. Sun-ſer. 9. Twilight. 
10. The evening. 11. Candle- time. 12 Bed-time. 1, 
The dead of the night. | lr 

Day in Law, ſignifies ſometimes the day of appear- 
ance in court, and ſometimes the return of writs. 

Day-NET [with Fowlers] a net for taking larks, bun- 
tings, martins, hobbies, or any other birds that play in the 
air, and will ſtoop, either to ſtale, prey, glaſs Orc. 

To be diſmiſſed without Day [Law Term] is to be abſo- 


| lutely —_—_ the court. . 


To have a DAV by the Roll [Law Term] to have a day of 
appearance aſſigned. Ap 

Day „-M AN, a labourer that works by the day; alfo 
an arbitrator, mediator, umpire or judge. 

Day Werg of Land [among the Ancients] as much land 
as could be plough'd up in one day's work; or, as it is 
ſill called by the farmers, one journey | 
Das [in Bank] are days ſet apart by ſtatute or order 
of the court, when writs are to be returned, or when the 


party ſhall appear upon the writ ſerved. 


A Days Fourney in Scripture] is accounted 33 miles, 
172 paces and 4 feet. | | 

A Sabbath Day's Fourney [in Scripture] is 600 paces. 

Daze, a ſort of glittering ſtones found in the tin or 
lead mines. 

A Da'z Eo Look, an affrighted look. 

Daz RD Palled, as dazed bread, i. e dough baked. 

Daz ED Meat, palled by roaſting at a ſlack fire. 

To Da'zzLE | probably of duitelen, Du.] to offend the 
ſight with too much light. | 

an CINATED' [deacinatus, L.] cleanſed from the ker 
nels. 5 

DxrAa'con [| Diaconus, L. of AA. of $12x0y;wv, Gr. to 
miniſter or ſerve | a miniſter or ſervant in the church, whole 
office is ro aſſiſt the prieſt in divine ſervice, and the diſtri- 
bution of the holy | ago, to inſtruct youth in the ca- 
techiſm. | 

De a'consnip [of diaconus, L. and Pip, an Fug lig ter- 
mination for office] the office or dignity of a deacon, 

DA coNkss Es {in the Primitive Church] women of 


probity, gravity and piety, who were choſen to aſſiſt thoſe 


of their own ſex in religious concerns, 
Dx ap [dead, Sax.] without life; alſo flat, as Iiquors. 
Dx av mens eyes. [in a Shi/p| ſmall blocks or pagers ha- 
ving many holes, but no ſhivers, on which the launcers run. 
DEAD Heap [with Mariners] a low tide. 
Dx av Nettle, the herb Archangel. > 
To DRA“D EN [of dead, Sax,] to take away from the 
forse of a weight, blow, . 
Dx a v-water [with Mariners] is the eddy water that 15 
next behind the ſtern of the ſhip, which is ſo termed, be- 
cauſe it does not paſs away ſo ſwiftly, as that Water does 
that runs by her fides ; fo that when a ſhip has a great 
eddy following her ſtern, they ſay, ſhe makes much 
water. | | | | 
Dx ap Pledge, a mortgage, or pawning things for ever, 
if the money borrowed be not paid at the time agreed on. 
Dx ap Reckoning [with Navigators] is that eſtimation, 
judgment or reckoning that they make here the By 5 
by keeping an account of her way by the log, by Ke 
Haß all with allowance for drift, lee-way, & 
to 


ce Mp) .. 


„ 
o 


5 5 


Ba ap di [with Bez] that part bf the flip that 


10 tween her keel and her floor- timber. | 
i [of a Ship] thoſe ropes which do not run 
: locks or pulleys. | 
bs Du 5 — 9 a diſeaſe in trees. J 

Dab Water [Sea Term] the eddy water juſt 
he ſtem of the ſhip, ſo called becauſe it does not paſs 
: ſo ſwiftly as the water by the ſides of it does. 

1 * DLY of veatlic, Sax. cauſing death, | 

Dzaply Feu [in Law) is an unappeaſable hatred, 
which proceeds ſo far as to ſeek revenge, even by the 
death of the adverſary, _ | 
Dzavs (in the Tin mines] ſuch parcels of common 
earth as lie above the ſhelves, which uſually contain the 
— [Deay, Sax.] not having the ſenſe of hearing. 

To DRA“ TEN [veaFnian, Sax. to make deaf. 

Dx a'e15H, ſomething hard of hearing. 

Dr rN ESS [reafne)fe, Sarx.] hardneſs or want of 
the ſenſe of hearing. 

DEAFFORESTED 


behind 


[in Law Books] the being diſchar- 


ged from being foreſt, or freed and exempted from foreſt 


„ DEAL [ozlan, Sax.] to trade; 
j t. 
* [rzling, Sax. ] trading; alſo diſtributing. 

To DEA'LBATE [dealbatum, L.] to whiten, to make 
n TION, a whitening or making white, L. 
Drall ER [of vælan, Sax. to divide] a trader, buyer or 
dads MBULATORY [deambulatorium, L.] a gallery 
or place to walk in, | | 

DzAa'MBULATORY [deambulatorius, L.] changeable or 
moveable. 

Dzame'NA [with the Romans] a goddeſs ſuppoſed to 
preſide over menſtruous women. 

Dxan [decanus, L. $14xo0&,, Gr.] a dignified clergy- 
man, who is next under the biſhop and chief of the chap- 
ter in a cathedral or collegiate church; as dean of Tork, 
of Lincoln, of St. Paul's, of Weſtminſter. 

DEAN and CHAPTER, a ſpiritual body corporate, con- 
ſiting of many able perſons, as the dean and his preben- 


daries. | 
Rural DEAN, a curate appointed by the biſhop and 


archdeacon to have 2 over other miniſters and 
pariſhes adjoining to his own. | 

DzA'xRy [PraconNic, Sax.] the juriſdiction of a dean. 
DzAa'xSH1p [diaconatus, L.] the office or dignity of a 
dean, 


Dean's Apple, a fruit much eſteemed in Devonſbire. 
DRAN'“ Pear, the Michael Pear. | 


DAR [of dyhan, Sax, to account dear to himſelf ] va- 
luable, precious. 

DAR [vecoN, Sax.] coſting a great price; alſo indeared. 

Dea'RNEsS [of deohne Ye, Sax.] coſtlineſs, &c. 

DeakTH [of veoN'd, Sax.) great ſcarcity of food. 

DEARTICULA TION. ſee Diarthroſis. 

To DEA RTUATE [deartuatum, L.] to disjoint, quar- 
ter or cut in pieces ; to diſmember. 

Dark [dead, Sax] a privation of life, which is con- 
ſidered in the ſeparation of the ſoul from the body. | 

Darn [with Phyſicians] is defined a total ſtoppage of 
the circulation of the blood, and the ceſſation of the 
animal and vital functions, which follow thereupon, as 
reſpiration, ſenſation, &c., | 
DEATH WATCH, a ſmall inſe& noted for making a 
ticking noiſe like the beats of a watch, which the common 
people take to be the preſage of death. 

DEATHLESsS [rea bleaf, Sax] immortal. 

DEarRLESNESS dea dleayney Y, Sax. ] immortality. 

To DRA U “RATE [de auratum, L. to gild or lay over 


with gold. | | 
[with Apotbecaries] the gilding of pills 


DEeauRa'TION 
EBACCHA'TION, a raging or madneſs, L. 


alſo to divide or por- 


to prevent ill taſtes. 


o DRBAR probably of debarrer, F.] to ſnut out, to 


cep from, to hinder. 


_  VEBA'kBED [debarbatus, L.] having his beard cut or 
pulled off, 2 1 
To Dr BA'RK [of debarquer, F.] to diſembark. 

R RRED [of debarre, F.] hindered or kept from. 
a o DRBA“s R [debaiſer, F.] to bring down, to humble; 
Aso to diſparage; alſo, to make coin of a metal mix d 
- . vithab ler or too much alloy. "BN 233 

DzBa'sEMBNT [ebeifſemtee?, F.] a being brought low, 
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war, L. 


tops lopped off. 


corner.] 


D f 


DibaTABL® [of debatd, Fñ tliat may be diſputetl. 
 DxBa'T E [debate, F.] diſpute; alſo quarrel, ſtrife- 

To DRBAT E [Adebitre; F.] to diſpute, to argue delibe- 
rately on a matter. | 

DxBA'TEFUL, contentious, Oc. 

Ds 1 Au'ca_[debanche, F.] riotouſhefs, banquetting, drun- 

ine | | 

To DzBav'cy [debaucher, F.] to corrupt a perſon's 
manners; alſo to mar or ſpoil; alſo to ſeduce and vitiate 
a woman, 

DzBAav'curry - [debauche, F.] diſorder, incontinen- 
cy, revelling, drunkenneſs, licentiouſieſs, | 

DzBavu'ch td [debauche, F.] lewd, incontinent. 

A DzBaucut's [wn debauche, F.] a riotous perſon. 

EBELLA'TION, an overcoming or bringing under by 


Ds BENE RSE [Law Phraſe] as to take a thing de 
bene eſſe, i. e. take it or allow of it for the preſent, till 
the atfair ſhall come to be more fully — and exa- 
mined, and then to ſtand or fall according to the merit of 
the thing in its own nature. | 

 DeBE'NTURE, a bill drawn upon the publick, or a 
kind of writing in the nature of a bond, to charge the 
common wealth to ſecure the ſoldier, ſeaman, creditor or 
his aſſigns, the ſum due, upon auditing the accounts of 

arrears, | 

Dzeee'NTURE [in the Exchequer and King's houſe] a 
bogs | to the ſeryants for the payment of their wa- 
ges, Ec. 

DEBENTURE [in Traff:k] is the allowance of cuſtom 
paid inward, which a merchant draws back upon the ex- 
portation of the goods which were before imported, 

Dx'sET [he oweth] a term uſed of that which remains 
unpaid, after an account has been ſtated, 

DEBRT and SOLET, a writ of right, as if a man ſue 
for any thing, which is now denied, and hath been en- 
joyed by himſelf and his anceſtors before him, L. 

_ Dx8r'Lx [debilis, L.] weak, feeble. 

To DRBICLIT ATE |debilitatum, L.] to weaken. 

Eſſential DRB1/LITI ES of a Planet [with Aftrologers] is 
when a planet is in its detriment, fall or peregrine. 

Accidental DRBILITIEõ of a Planet [with Aſtrologers] is 
when a planet is in the 6th, 8th or 12th houſes; or com- 
buſt, Ce. ſo that by each of theſe circumſtances it is ſaid to 
be more or leſs afflicted, and to have ſo many, or ſo few 
debilities, 

DesB1'LiTUDE [debilituds, L.] debility, weakneſs. 

* LITY [debilitas, L] feebleneſs, infirmity, weak- 
neſs. 

Des1Lity [with Phyſicians] a weakneſs that proceeds 
from ſwooning, fainting, hunger, or ſome other indiſpoſi- 
tion; or it is a relaxation of the ſolids, which ror ee 
weakneſs and fainting. 


Dsz's1To, a writ where a man owes another a ſum of 
money for goods fold, L. 


Dz801'sT [probably of debawche, F.] debauched, lewd, 

riotous. . 
Dz801'sTNREss, debauchedneſs, Ge. 
De BoNNa1'k [debonnaire, F.] courteous, affable, good- 

natured, of a ſprightly air. | 
DEBONNA1'RITY &@ [debonnaivete, F.] good humour, 
DEBONNA1I'KNESS 8 courteouſneſs, aftability, &c. 
DxzBoOsHE's lun or une debauche, F.] a debauched, 

diſſolute perſon, a lewd wretch, a looſe liver. 
DzBRui'sED [in Heraldry] imports the grievous re- 

ſtraint of any animal, who is debarred of its natural free- 2 

dom by any of the ordinaries being laid over it. | ; 
DEE [dette, F. of debitum, L] that which is due from 

one man to another, 

Dr [in Law] is a writ that lies upon default of pay- 

ment of a ſum of money due. 
D' TOR [debitor, L.] one who is indebted to another. 
DEzBULL1'T10N, a bubbling or boiling over, L. 
DEtcacu'MINATED 


[decacuminatus, L.] having the 


DRCADR [Jean, Gr] the number of ten, as the 

Decades of Livy, i. e the ten books of his hiſtory, L. 
Dztca'"bvency [ decadence, F. decidentia, of decidert, L. 

to fall down] a falling down, decay, ruin. CE Eb! =_ 
DRAGON In EX &,yWV05, < fo ix ten, and youie, Gr. 4 _ 


 De&/caGon [with Geotretricians] a figure of ten ſides or 9 | Me. 
polygons, forming ten angles. 3 a 8 
Regular Dx c AG oN {in Fortification] a fortified town 
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Dz'catoguer [endende of Jaa ten, and xd a 
word] the ten commandments. ; "OY 
DpcA'MERON Lender, of Jixa and wiegs à part] 
a volume of writing divided into ten books. | 
ToDrca'my [decamper, F.] to go from, to break up 
the camp; to march oft from an encampment. _ 
' DrcA/meMENT [decampement, F.] a marching from 


or breaking up a camp. 


— 


Dz'/canaTte e (in Aſtrology] is ten degrees attributed 
Dxcv'ry to ſome plaber, in which, when it is, 
it is ſaid to have one dignity. 

To DAN T [decantare, L.] to pour liquor off from 
the lees or dregs. | 

Dc Ax rTATTIOx [with Chymiſts] the pouring the clear 
part of any liquor by gentle inclination, ſo that it may be 
without any ſediment or dregs. 

Dc NT ER, a flint bottle to hold wine, beer, &c. 
to be poured out into a drinking-glafs. 1 

Deca'eiLLATED [decapillatus, L.] having the hair 
pulled or fallen off. | 
A To DRcA“TITAT E [decapitatum, L.] to take off the 

cad. — | | 

Dzcaeitsz' [in Heraldry] ſignifies that the beaſt has 
the head cut off ſmooth, and is different from erazed, 
which is when the head is as it were torn off, leaving the 
neck ragged, F. 

To DRCA“TTULATER [decapulatum, L.] to empty or 
pour out of one thing into another. | 3 

DRcA“sTIck [of Jixa ten, and 54G a verſe] an epi- 
gram or ſtanza conſiſting of ten verſes. 

Dxca'stvixz [decafiylus, L. of Stxa5vaGy, Cr.] that 
has ten pillars. | 

DecaTo'RTHOMA [with Phyſicians] a medicine made 
of ten ingredients, 

Deca'y [decadence, F.] waſting, ruinous ftate. 

To Decay [decadere, Ital. of decidere, L.] to fail, to 
fall to ruin, to grow worſe, to wither. 

To Dtcra's E {adecedere, L.] to die a natural death. 

A Drctass [deceſſus, L.] a natural death, 

DcREA“s ED [decene, F. deceſſus, L.] dead. 

DEcE'DENT [decedens, L.] departing, going away. 

Dece1'T [deceptio, L.] a dec it, a ſubtle, wily ſhift. 

Dzcx1'TFuL [of decipere, L. and full] not according 
to appearance. | | 

Dece1'TEULNEss [of deceptio, L.] falſe dealing, de- 
celiving, Cc. 

Dzcei'vasLE [deceptilis, L.] eaſy to be, or that may 
be deceived. 

DeEcr1'vaerexess [of deceptilis, L.] deceitful quality. 

To Dzcx1'v x [decipere, L. decevoir, F.] to beguile, to 
impoſe. upon, to cheat or cozen. | 

DxEcx1'vep [with Horſemen] a horſe is ſaid to be de- 
ceived upon a demivolt of one or two treads ; when work- 
ing, as for inſtance, to the right, and not having yet fur- 
niſhed above half the demivolt, he's preſ d one time or 


motion forwards with the inner leg, and then 1s put to a 


repriſe upon the left, in the ſame cadence. 

Dtcrt/MBER [of decem, L. ten] ſo called becauſe it is 
the tenth month from March, when the Romans began 
their ycar. | | | 

DEcEMSERN [ Hieroglyphically] was repreſented by a 
man with a horrid aſpet, clad in a ſhagged rug ; with 
three or four night-caps upon his head, and over them a 
Turkiſo turbant ; his noſe red, and beard hung u ith icicles; 


at his back a bundle of holly and ivy, holding in fur- 


red mittins a goat. 
 DrcEe'mpEDAL [decempedalis, L.] ten feet long. 
ECEM TALES [Law Term] a ſupply of ren men 
impannelled upon a jury, in the room of others, who did 


not appear, or who were challenged as not indifferent 


perſons, L. 

DtEcE/MVIRAL. Laws, the laws of the 12 tables, 

DECEMVIRAT R, the office of the Decemviri. 

DERCRMVIRI [among the Romans] ten magiſtrates 
elected to govern the common- wealth, inſtead of conſuls; 
theſe had an abſolute power; but abuſing it, they were 
baniſhed, and their eſtates confiſcated, I.. 
DECETNNIAL [decennalis, L.] belonging to, or that 
laſts ten years. + 1 0 

DECENNA'L1A Fefta, feſtivals which the Roman em- 
perors held every tenth year of their reign, with ſacrifices, 
games, largeſles to the people, &c, _ 

Dec ENNOVA'L1s circulus, See Cycle, 

DEC ENT [decens, L.] becoming, beſeeming, F. 
Dc RENTNESS( I decence, F. decentia, L. comeli- 

D' RENex 8 neſs, ſeemlineſs. I | 


Dac wert [deceptilis, LJ eaſy to be deceived, 
Dxc #'eT1iON, beguiling, deceiving, deceir, fraud, , 
Dxcryr10'N E, a writ lying againſt a man, who deceit. 
fully does any thing in the name of another, for one whs 
receives damage or hurt thereby, | | 
Dc R TIVE [deceptipus, L.] deceiving, deceitful. 
Dxc#'/etory [deceptorins, L.] deceitful. 
Dzc#z'eTURE [deceptura, L.] fraud, deceit. 
Dxc#'keT [decerptws, L.] * off, | 
' DEcE'KPTIBLE [of decerpere, L.] that may be erap- 


Dec#'RPT1ON, a plucking or cropping off, L. 
- DzcERTA'T10N, a contending or ftriving for, L. 
Dxc#'ss10N [deceſſo, L.] a departing or going away, 
To DRI“ DR [decidere, L.] to conclude an affair or bu- 
ſineſs, to bring it to iflue ; to agree or make up a diffe- 
rence. 

Dz/ciDENCE [Adecidentia, L.] a falling down, off, ot 
away; alſo a tendency to any diſtemper. 

Dxc1i'puovus | deciduws, L.] apt or ready to fall; 3 
term uſed of flowers and ſeeds in plants, 

Dxci'puousNEss [of deciduws, L.] aptneſs to fall, 

Dxcirs tantum [in Law] i. e. ten times as much, A 
writ lying againſt a juror (who has been bribed to give 
his verdi&) for the recovery of ten times as much as 
he took, 

Dxzc1'Ls [with Aftronomers] a new aſpect invented by 
Kepler, when two planets are diſtant 36 degrees. 

DR"C1MAL [of decimæ, L. tenths] of or conſiſting of ten 
or tenth parts, = 

DRcIMAL Axithmetick, an art treating of fractions, 
whoſe denominators are in a decuple, continued geometrical 
progreſſion, as 10, 100, 1000, c. | 

5 ECIMAL Fraction, is a fraction which has for its de- 
nominator 1 with a cypher, or cyphers annexed, as 


123 4 3456 
100 0 0 100 O0 0 


DRciu AL Chain for Surveying] a chain divided deci- 
mally, or into an hundred equal Parts, marks being put at 
every ten, for meaſuring of lands. 

DEc1MAL Scales, flat rules or ſcales divided dectmally, 

Drxcima'Tion [among the Romans] a taking every 
tenth ſoldier by lot, and puniſhing him with death, Ee. 
for an example to the reſt; alſo a gathering of tithes. 

DEcIMAT10N [in the time of the civil wars in England] 
the ſequeſtring the tenth part of a man's eſtimation. 

DR'cIuls Solvendis, Se. a writ that lay againſt thoſe 
who had farmed the priors aliens lands of the king, for the 
rector of the pariſh to recover tithes by them. | 

Dec #/ 1 thoſe who had the jurisdiction over 

DR'cIN ERS ten friburghs, for keeping the king's 
peace. | | | 

To DCI FH rk [dechiffrer, F.] to find out the mean- 
ing of a letter, &c, written in cyphers or private charac- 
ters ; alſo to penetrate into the bottom of a difficult affair. 

DEcIRCINA'TION [of decircinare, L.] a drawing 4 
circle with a pair of compaſſes. 

Dxc1's10N, a determining or deciding an Affair in de- 
bate, F. of I. 

Drc1'siv s @ [deciſoire, F.] deciding, determining ; 

Dxc1'sor v fit or able to determine a controverly or 
any thing in debate. | 

Dxc1'sivENEss [of decifef, F.] deciſive property. 

Decxs (in a Ship] are either firſt, ſecond or third, be- 
ginning from the loweſt upwards, 

Half Deck [in a great Ship] a deck which reaches from 
the main maſt to the ſtern, 

Quarter DECK, reaches from the ſteerage aloft to the 
maſter's round-houſe. 

Spare Deck [in a 8hip] is the uppermoſt deck of all 
thut lies between the main maſt and the miſſen; and is 
alſo called the Orlope. | Wy 
Io raiſe a Deck [Sea Term] is to put it up higher. 

To fink a DRK [Sea Term] is to lay it lower. th 
| A Cambering Dok [in a Ship] a deck riſing higher in 
the middle than at each end. : ; 

4 Flu Dc k, fore and aft, a deck that lies upon a right - 
line without any fall. 5 . off 

To Dxcx [decken, Du.] to adorn, trim, or ſet olt. 
To DEcLA1'm [declamare, r make publick ſpeeches 
asan orator; to inyeigh againſt, . 5 | 
- DBcLAMA'TION, 5 diſcourſe or ſpeech made 
in publick, and in the tone and manner of an orator. = 

clamation among the Greeks was become the art of | gr 5 
indiffercntly upon all ſubjects, and all fides of a que: 


- 


2 a 


NT 4” — * n 3 124 - 

- making » thing appear jult char was wnjuſt, and ti 
phing over the beſt and ſoundeſt reaſons, L. 0 

PD cLa'MATORY [ declamatorius, L.] pertaining a 
| ation. : , | | 
ee a declaring, ſetting forth or ſhew- 
ine: alſo a publick order or proclamation, F. of L. 
OS ECLARA'TION in Law] is a ſhewing in writing the 


| ; ief of the plaintiff againſt the defendant. 
1 — IVE 12 ſerving or tend- 
DECLA'RATORY ing to declare, L. t 
DECLA'RABLE [declarabilis, L.] that may be declared. 
To DEcLA'RE [declarare, L.] to manifeſt, publiſh, or 
new; to make plain or known, alſo to denounce or pro- 
dam; alſo to open one's mind or thoughts, to tell. 
DxcL ENSION 3 declinaiſon, F.] the va- 
nouns according to Grammar. h 
. ENSION [of 4. Diſeaſe] is when the diſtemper be- 
ing come to its height, ſenſibly abates. i 
DrclzExs tox [in Manners] a growing looſer in man- 
ners, a corruption of morals. : 
DxcLINA'TION, a bowing down; a decaying; a de- 
ining, L. | 
* or South DacLINATION of any Star or Part of 
Heaven [with Aſtronomeri] is the diſtance of the ſtar, &c. 


from the Equator, accordingly as it declines Northwards or 


thwards. f 
3 or Real DRcLI NATION of a Planet [with Aſtron.] 
is the diſtance of its true place from the Equator. 
Drcli NATION apparent [Aſtronomy] is the diſtance of 
the apparent place of a planet from the Equator, 
D&CLINATION [of the Sun] is the diſtance of the pa- 


rallel to the Equator, which the ſun runs any day from 


the Equator, and on a globe this diſtance is marked 
on the meridian. | 

D#cLlINATION of the Mariners Compaſs, is the varia- 
tion of it from the true meridian of any place, 

DECLINAilON of a Wall or Plane in Diallins] is an 
arch of the horizon, comprehended either between the 
plane and the true vertical circle, if it be accounted from 
Eaſt to Weſt ; or elſe between the meridian of the plane 
if it be accounted from North to South. 

DtcLtinA'TroR, a mathematical inſtrument for taking 
the declination of the ſtars. 

DtcLi1/NATORY, a box fill'd with a compaſs and nee- 
dle for taking the declination of walls, &c. for placing of 
ſun dials. h 

To DRcli'N E [declinare, L. decliner, F.] to bow 
down, to avoid or ſhun, to refuſe, to decay or abate. 

Decii'ning [declinans, L.] leaning or bowing down- 
wards, or moving from. | | 

DecLi'NiNG Dial, one whoſe plane does not fall di- 
rectly under any of the four cardinal points of rhe heaven. 

Decii'vis Muſculus | with Anatomiſts| a large muſcle 
of the belly, which takes its riſe from the lower edge of 
the 6th, 7th, and 8th ribs, Sc. and deſcends obliquely 
from the ſerratus inferior poſticus, and is inſerted into the 
Linea alba, and the Os Pubis, or Shave Bone, L. 

 DxcLi'viry [declivitas, L.] fteepneſs downwards. 

DtcL1'vous [declivis, L.] ſteep downwards. 

Dtco'crt ( decoctum, L.] to ſeeth or boil well. 

Dtco'ct1BL R [decottibilis, L.] eaſy to be ſodden. 

Dtco'ct1ON, a boiling or ſeething , alſo a medicinal 
liquor or diet-drink made of herbs, roots, &*c, boiled. 

Drco'cTiv E [decottivus, L. ] eaſily ſodden. 

f Dtco'crukn decoctura, L.] a decoction, a broth Or 

liquor wherein things have been boiled. 

5 OBE OLLAT ION: a cutting off the head, a behead- 
&: T. 

 DtcoLoRa't1ON, a taining or marring the colour, L. 

Decompo/ 3 [decompoſitum, L. un decompoſe, F.] 

Dtco'mpounyD a word compoſed of more than 
two words, as Indiſpoſition. 

VECOMPo'sITE [in Pharmacy] is when a phyſical 


compoſition is increaſed or augmented in the number of - 


ingredients. 


DEcomeos1'TION [with Apotbecaries] is the reduction 


f . 2 < 13 | 
£1, into the parts or principles that it is compoſed or 


DECO'RAMENT | [decoramentum, L.] an ornament, an 
rning. | 


orned. | 


Decora'tion 
ment, F. of I. 


DRcok ATI oxs [with Archite&s] ornaments in churches 
5 or other publick edifices, or thoſe things that inrich a 
ailding, triumphant arch, S. 


Du gonaT A5 [ decoratus, L. decors, F.] beautified, 


*. 
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Bebo G0» 5 [decoreſur, L.] fair and lovely, besütt- 


DRcoxo''s ful, 32 comely. 

DzcoR&TICA'TION, che pulling off the outward bark 
of trees; alſo the pulling or unbusking of roots, Sc. L. 
| Dxco'xuM, that decency, good order, good grace; 
which it becomes every man to obſerye in all his actions. 

Doku [in ArchiteFure] is the ſuiting and propor- 
tioning all the parts of a building, fo as will beſt become 
the ſituation and deſign, i. e. different profpetts are to be 
choſen for ſeveral parts of a building, according to the 
nature of the place, & . and there muſt be different diſ- 
poſitions and proportions for a palace to thar of a church. 

DxcovueLs' [in Heraldry] fignifies uncoupled, i. e. part- 
ed or ſevered, as a Chevron decouple, is 'a chevron that 
wants ſo much of it toward the point, that the two ends 
ſtand at a diſtance one from another, being parted and un- 
coupled, F. 

— py a ye Fun Heraldry) ſee Decre ment. 


To Dtcov” [prob. of koy, Dut.] to allure, entice or 
draw in, | 

A Dxcox, a place made fit for catching of wild-fowl; 
alſo a lure, allurement or wheedle. 


Dxcoy puck, a duck which flies abroad, and de- 


A 
f * others into the place where they become a piey. 


o DECRKEA'SE {decreſcere, L.] to grow leſs, to decay. 

A Deckta'ss [decrementum, L. decroiſſement, F.] 
a 8 lets; alſo the wane of the moon. 

o DRREE [decretum, Sup of decernere, L.] to ap- 
point or ordain ; alſo to determine or r ſolve. | 
, A Decker [decretum, L. decret, F.] an order or ſta- 
tute, a purpoſe or reſolution. 

Dtcxrtr's a volume of the Canon Law, collected 
| Drcke'rals 5 by Gratian, a monk of the order of 
St. Benedict. 

DR'cRRMRNT [decrementum, L.] decreaſe or waſte, 

DE'ck EMEN1T [in Blazonry| is uſed to ſignify the wane 
of the moon, from the full to the new, and then faces to 
the left ſide of the eſcutcheon. 

DE'ca EMENT [in the Univerſities] fees paid by the 
ſcholars tor damaging or ſpoiling any thing uſed by them. 

Deck Rib [decrepitus, L decrepit, F.] worn ont with 
age, ſo as to walk ſtooping, &c. | 

To DRCREPITAT ER {of de and crepitatum, LL] to re- 
duce to powder, to make a crackling noiſe. | 

DzcRReiTaA'tiON [with Chymiſts] the crackling noiſe 
which ariſes from ſalt being thrown into an enlarged earth- 
en pot, when it has beea heared red hot over the fire. 

EDRE'SCENT {[decreſcens, L.] decreaſing, growing 
leſs, wearing away. 

DecRE'sSANT / [in Heraldry] the wane or decreaſe 

D#e'caEMENT \ of the moon. 

DxcRE'TAL [decretalis, L.] of or pertaining to de- 
crees. 

DEcRETAL, a reſcript or letter of a po , whereby 
ſome point or queſtion in the eccleſiaſtical law, is ſolved 
or determined, F. 

_ _ DxcRE'TALs, the ſecond of the three volumes of the 
canon law ; which contains the decretal epiſtles of popes, 


from Alexander III. b Gregory IX; alſo a ſtile given to the 
letters of popes. 


* 


DzcRE“TORV [dec retorius, L] ſerving to decree, ot 
5 8 


abſolutely to decide, | 
ADR“ CRETORV [decretorinm, L.] a definitive ſentence, 


DEecRusTA'TiON, an uncruſting or taking away the 


uppermoſt cruſt of any thing, L. | 
o DzcRry' [decrier, F.] to cry down, to ſpeak ill of. 
Decu'MBITURE [of decumbere, L. to lie down] 2 
lying down, a being ſeized with a diſeaſe, fo as to be for- 
ced to take to the bed, | | 
D xcuusfrukk [with Aftrologers] a ſcheme of the 
heavens created for the moment the diſeaſe invades, or 


| confines a perſon to his bed-chamber, &c. by which figure 


they pretend to find out the nature of the diſeaſe, rhe 
parts afflicted, the prognoſticks of recovery or death. 
DecumMB1TURE [with Phyſicians] is when a diſeaſe has 
ſeized a man ſo violently that he is conſtrained to take 
his bed. | . 
DecueE8LA'TION, a decanting or pouring off the clear 
part of any liquor, by inclination: or P mann. the veſſel to 
one fide, ſo that the liquor may not have any dregs or ſet- 


tlement. 
, an adorning, ornament or imbelliſn- 


Dxcvu'eLer [decuplex, L.] ten- fold. 


Dxcv'rio [among the Romans] the chief or comman- 1 
der of a decury, both in the army and in he college, ci 


aſſembly of the people, Z. | 
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DEecurto Manicipalis, a ſenator in the Roman colotiies. 

Dzcv/Rs10N, a running down, # courſe, L. 

- DncurTtaA'T1ON, the cutting or making ſhort, L. 

Dx'curRy [decuria, L.] ten perſons un der one com- 
mander or chief. | ; 
Dxcuss A/ T ION, a cutting a-croſs, or in the form of a 
letter X or ſtar · wiſe. | 

DzcussA“Tlox (in Opticks] the croſſing of any two 
lines, rays, Cc. when they meet in a point, and then 

proceed apart from one another. 
*: Dxcvsso0'RtUM [with Surgeons] an inſtrument with 
which the skin call'd Dura Mater being preſs'd upwards is 
| Joined to the skull, 1o that the corrupt matter gathered 
crude the ſcull and the Dura Mater may be let out by 
a hole made with a trepan, L. 8 
DrDALE'AN [of D4dalus, L.] perplexed, intricate ; alſo 
artificial, i | 

DzoBA'NNA [vzobanna, of dæd an act, and banna, 
Sax. murder] an actual committing of murder or man- 
ſlaughter. _ 

DeDpre/coRATED [dedecoratus, L.] diſhonoured, diſ- 
graced. 

Do RCORATTION, a diſgracing, &c. L. 

DepEcoRo'sE |[dedecoroſus, L.] full of ſhame and 
diſhoneſty, | 

DEtpr/corRous [dedecorns, 
diſhoneſt. 

De'/p1 [i. e. I have given] a warranty in Jaw to the 
feoffec and his heirs. 

To DE' DIC ATE [dedicatum, L.] to conſecrate, devote, 
or ſet apart for holy uſe, alſo to addreſs a book to tome 
perſon of worth or merit. 

D&vica'T10N, the ac of dedicating, L. 

DxeoicaTioNn Day, the feſtival of the dedication of a 
church, anciently obſerved in every pariſh with ſolemnity 
and good cher; moſt of the ancient annual fairs were 
kept on that day, and firſt aroſe from the concourſe of 
* on the fore mentioned occaſions. 

EDlca'Toky [deaicatorius, L.] of or pertaining to 
a dedication. 

DRDIGNA“TT ION, a diſdaining or contemning, L. 

DE'piuos Poteſtatem (i. e. we have given power] a 
writ by which commiſſion is given to a private man tor 
ſpeeding of ſome act before a judge or in court, which 
is uſually granted when the party concerned is ſo weak 
that he cannot travel, arid is the ſame the civilians call 
delegatio, L. 

DE DEONERANDO pro rata portione, a writ lying where 
a man has been diftrained for rent, which ought to have 
been paid by others proportionably. | 

Dsp1'T10N, a ſurrendring or delivering up a place 
beſieged, I. c 

Dxevirti'tious [dedititins, L.] yielding or delivering 
himſelf up .into the power of another. 

To DE pc E |deducere, L.] to draw or lead away one 
thing from another, ro infer. 

Depu'ciBLE [deducibilis, L.] that may be deduced 
or inferred from. | 3 

Dxpu/ciBLENESs [of deducibilis, L.] capableneſs of 
being deduced. | 

To DR DU r [deduffium, Sup.] to ſubtract or take away 
-from, to leſſen. 

Depu'cTILE [deduf#ilis, L.] eaſy to be deduQted. 

De vvu'cT10N, a deducting; alſo a concluſion, conſe- 

uence or inference, L. the 

DEkp [oz®, Sax.] an action or thing. 

DRkos [in Con. Law] writings which contain the effect 
of a contract or agreement made between man and man. 

Dxttv Indented in Law| an indenture, a writing cut 


/ 


L.] uncomely, unſeemly, 


into dents or notches on the top or ſide, which conſiſts of 


two or more parts; and in which it is expreſſed that the 
parties concerned have interchangeably or ſeverally ſet 
their hands and ſeals to every part of it. | | 
D RD Poll eis a ſingle, plain deed unindented, ſhew- 
Polled DE RED 0 


tioned. 


To DEM [deman, Sax.] to judge, to think, to ſup- 


poſe. 


DRR MST ERS Ta ſort of judges in the Ie of Man, 
| elected from among the inhabitants, 
who decide all controverſies, without any proceſs, writing 


Dxr'MsTERS 5 


or charge. | 


DEF drop, Sax.] that has depth; alſo high, great; 


al ſo cunning, ſecret, difficult. 


2 


i F 


| ing that only one of the parties has 
put his hand and ſeal to it, for the purpoſes therein men- 


Dzse Sea Lead, the lead which is hung at a deep ſea line 
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to ſink it down; at the bottom of which is à coat 
rallow, to bring up gravel-ſhells, ſand, r. 
difference of the ground. | 
Dtre Sea Line (with Sailors] a ſmall line, with wy; 

they ſound, to find ground in deep waters, that the = 
know the coaſt they approach without the fight of Lad 
| Dx#'exnmss Lveopne Fe, Sax.] depth. 

ADERER [veoÞ, Saz.] a wild beaſt of the chace 

DERER- Fold, a fold or park for deer. FO pos 

Dx tR-Hays, machines for catching deer. 

Ds x's1s Lines, Gr.] a beſeeching or entreating, 


to know the 


Dzxs1s [with Rhetoricians| a figure frequently uſed in 


oratory or poetry, on occaſion either of earneſt intreaty o 
calling to — as Lydia, dic, per omnes te Deos ora 

D Ess EN DO quietum de telonia, Ec, a writ lying fe 
thoſe that are by privilege freed from the payment of toll 

DE ExpENs1s Militum, a writ that requires the ſherig, 
to levy ſo much per diem for the expences of the knight of 
the ſhire, during the time he ſerves in parliament, I. 

DR Exe mNns1s Civium, Cc. a writ to levy two fhilli 
a day for every citizen and burgeſs, L. 85 

To DRA“ CR [defacer, F.] to marr or ſpoil ; to blot out 

DE racro, actually, really, in very deed” 1 | 

Dtrai't [in Heraldry] a beaſt whoſe head is cut off 
ſmooth, F. 

DEFA'LLIANCE, a defect or failing, F. 82 
„ 

by 

DEFALCA'TION, a deduction or abating in accounts 

To DET ALL [defalcare, L.] to cut off, to debate of 
deduct. 7 

DREAM ATORY [ de amatoire, F.] ſlanderous ab 

To Dtra'mr » [defamare, L.] to backbite or — 
evil of, to ſlander, to diſcredit. 

DtFA'TIGABLE [defatigabilis, L.] that may be tired 
or made weary. 

DEFA'TIGABLENESs [of deſatigabilis, L.] aptneſs to 
be tired. 

To Dera'TIGATE [defatigatum, L.] to weary, to tire, 

D&rAT1GA'TION, fatigue, wearineſs, L. 

Drau [defaute, F.] defect, want, a flaw, an im- 
perfection. | 

To DerauLT [defaute, of faute, F.] to render a per- 
ſon liable to ſome forfeir, fine, amercement or puniſhment, 
by omitting to do ſomething enjoyn'd, or committing 
ſomething torbid, 

DzrauLT [in Common Law] an offence in omitting to 
do what ought to be done, 

DErEA“sANc 1 [in Law] is a condition which relates 

Dxr El'SANCE to a deed, as an obligation, recog- 
nizance or ſtatute, which when it has been performed by 
the obligator or recogniſer, the act is diſabled and made 
void, as if it had never been done. 

There is this difference between a proviſo or a condition 
in deed, and a defeaſance, that the former is annexed or 
inſerted in the deed or grant; but a defeaſance is com- 
monly a deed by itſelf. | 

To DEF EACH [defaive, F.] to beat, to rout an army; 
alſo to diſappoint a perſon. 

A DRFRAT [defaite, F.] an entire overthrow or ſlaugh- 
ter of ſoldiers, 

Due ECA'TION [defacatio, L.] a purging from dregs, 
a refining. | | 

To DE FECAT ER [defacatum, L.] to clear from dregs- 

DEFE'cT [defefius, L.] blemiſh, failing, imperfection, 
want. | 

DzrE'crioN, a failing; alſo a revolving or falling 
off from either the ſtate or church. 
Ds#t'cTtiv rs [defeFivus, L.] full of defefts, faults, 
imperfect. ; 
EFE'CTIVENRESS [of deſe&ivus, L. defeRuoſite, F. 
faultineſs, imperteCtion. | 


DErE/CTIV EwdNouns | with Grammar, ] are ſuch as 


want either a number, a particular caſe, or are indeclinable. 


not all irs tenſes. . | 

DErE/Nc E [defenſso, L.] guard or protection, ſupport 
or prop; a maintaining, Are juſtifying, F. 

Das ENCE [in Milt. Affairs] oppoſition, reſiſtance. 
Line of DEF ENcs Fichant (in Fortif.] is a right line 
drawn from the point or vertex of the baſtion to the con 
courſe of the oppoſite flank with the Courtine. 

Line of DEFENCE Raſant [in Fortif.] is the face of the 
baſtion continued to the Courtine. 


D | in Law] that reply which the defendant 
 Drenncs I ] that reply | laration 


ought to make immediately after the count or dec 


of hits | 


Der EcTivE Verb [with Grammar.] a verb which has 
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b produced, and then to proceed either in his plea of to 
5 ac ve x, protection, couutenance, vindicatioh, F. 

DzrE'xcEL Ess, not having any defence. 

Dr 'vcEs [in Heraldry] are the weapons of any 
beaſt, as the horns of a ſtag, the paws of a lion, the tusks 
of a wild boar, Se. 

DEFENCES [in Fortification] are all thoſe works of what 
fort ſoever, which cover and defend the oppoſite poſts, as 
Flanks, Parapets, &c. : | | 

To be in a poſture of DEFENCE, is to be provided and 
in readineſs to oppoſe an enemy. 


To Dr ND |[defendere, L.] to ſtand in defence of, to 
rote& or ſupport, to uphold or bear our, to affert or main- 
tain; alſo to juſtify. ; 

To DEr END [Ant. Stat.] to prohibit or forbid. 

DzrßNDABLE [of defendere, L. defendre, F.] that 
may be defended. 

Par E NDPANT [com. Laco [is he that is ſued in an ac- 
tion perſonal; as tenant is one who is ſued in an action 
. ENDE MUS [Law Word] uſed in feoffments, which 
bindeth the dower and his heirs to defend the douce, if 


any one goes about to lay any ſervitude on the thing given, 


other than is contained in the donation. 

Se DEF ENnNDENDO [i. e. in defending himſelf] a term 
uſed when one kills another in his own defence, which juſ- 
tifies the fact. | 

Der k'NoER of the Faith, a title given by pope Teo 
X. to our K. Henry VIII. on account of his writing againſt 
Martin Luther. 

DEr END RRR Se [Doomſday Book] to be taxed for a 
certain quantity of land, L. | 

DErk'NDUERE Se per Corpus, &c. [Old Law] to offer 
combat or duel, as an appeal or trial at law. 

DErE'ND ERS, in ancient times; dignitaries in church 
and ſtate to take care of the preſervation of the publick 
weal, to protect the poor and helpleſs, and maintain the 
intereſt and cauſes of the church. | 

DErENsA, a park or place fenced in for deer. 

Dz+e£e'Ns1BLE, that miay be defended, 

DEF E NSIBLENEss [of defenſus, L.] capableneſs of 
being defended. | 

DErETNSITIVES {with Surgeons] bandages, plaſters, 
or the like, -uſed in curing of wounds, to moderate the 
violence of the pain, impreſſion of the external air, &c. 

Dz+e'Ns1v #, the lords or earls of the marſhes, the 
defenders or wards of the country. 

Dern'nsiveE 7 [defenſif, F1 that which ſerves to 

Der t'nsirive $ defend, proper for defence. 


Der E 'NSIVES [with Phyſicians, &c.] medicines 
Drrk'NSATIVES outwardly applied to prevent an 
inflammation. | | 


In Derz'Nns0 [Old Law Term] any meadow ground 
laid in for hay ; or any part of a wood, where cattle were 
not ſuffered to run, but were encloſed and fenced up, to 
ſecure the growth of the underwood. 


DErRINSUM CO Law | any encloſure or fenced 
ground. 3 | 
To Dr n R [deferre, L. to delay or put off, 
Dg'rERNENC E, ſubmiſſion, reſpect, regard; alſo conde- 
ſcenſion, compliance. | 
/ 1 . 
D' ERENT [with Aftronomers] an imaginary orb or 
Foo in the yſtem, which is ſuppoſed as it 
ere to carry about the body of the planet. It is ame 
with Eccentrick. f 1 * r 
. . 
Ds FERENTS {with An atomiſti] thoſe veſſels of the 
ody appointed for the conveyance of humours from one 
part to another, ; 


EFERVE'SCENCE ſof deferveſcentia. L 1 
| Ja gro in 
cool, an abating. b 97 LING 7 S 


Deerart | in Blazonry} is uſed to ſignify the head of a 


70 cut off ſmooth, the ſame as Decapite, which ſee, F. 
EFI ANCE (def of deer, F.] a challenge. 


Dzrr'citncy : [of deficientia, L.] defect, co- 
EFI CIENTN ESS ming ſnort, want, failing. 
EFLCIENT [C deficiens, L.] failing, wanting. 7 

Wee, *. Hyperbela a curve 0 that denomination, 
nit S Pome aſymptote and two hyperbolical legs, run- 
unkinitely towards the ſides of the aſymptote, but 


© contrary ways. 


"4 | | 4 
2 2 cIENT Numbers [in Avithmetick] are numbers, all 
ger, w 75 acted together, amount to leſs than the inte- 
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oſe parts they are, as 8, whoſe parts 1. 2 and 
me os 7, and 10 the parts of 16 — but 15, Sor. ' 


* EFILE Lof de and xulan, Sax. ] to pollute of o 


rapt ; alfo to dawh or ſtain, to deflower of tavithi  _ © 
1 To DRxr LR [defiler, F.] to file off, to march file by 

&, ; 12 a 
Dze1'LE 5 ſin Military Aﬀairs] a ſtraight, natrow 
DzxriL.s& lane or paſſage, through which a com- 
pany of horſe or foot can paſs only in file, by making a 
{mall front. 

To DRrIL x, is to reduce an army to a ſmall front, to 
march thro* a narrow place. 

DRrTLEMRNT, a defiling or polluting ; alſo pollution. 

To DRIN R (Aeffnire, L.] to declare or explain, to 
determine or decide; alſo to appoint. 

D#'einits [definitus, L.] certain, limited or bounded. 

D#e'/e1nITENEss [of definitus, L. defini; F.] certainty, 
limitedneſs. 

Dz#1x1'T1ON, a ſhort and plain deſcription of a thing, 
with its nature and principal properties; alſo a deciſion or 
determination of an affair; or it is an exact deſcription, 
explaining a thing by ſpiritual attributes. 

Three things are neceſſary to make a definition good. 

1. Ir muſt be univerſal, i. e. it muſt contain the whole 
thing defied. | 

2, Ic muſt be proper, it muſt agree with the thing defined. 

3. It muſt be clearer than the thing defined, 7. e. it 
ought to render the idea of it more plain and diſtinct, 
a make us (as mnch as can be) ro underſtand the nature 
of it, and be ſerviceable to us to give a reaſon of its 
principal properties 

Dur ix“ Trlo [with Logicians] an unfolding the eſſence 
or being of a thing, by its kind and difference, 

Der1viTION [with Mathemat.] is an explanation of 
the terms or words uſed for explaining the thing treated of. 

D*r:'NiTIv » | definitions, L.] that ſerves to define or 
decide; alto deciſive, poſitive, expreſs. 

DRFIINITIVENESS [of definitif, F. definitivus, L.] 
deciſiveneſs, Ec. 

To DurLA“GRAT RH deffagratum, L.] to inkindle and 
burn off in a crucibie, a mixture of ſalt or ſome mineral 
body with a ſulphureous one, in order to purify the ſalt, 
or to make a Regulus of * a mineral, 3 

DRFIACGRATTION, a buming or conſuming with fire. 

DzeL#'cTioN, a bending or bowihg down; alfo a 
turning aſide or out of the way, L. 

DsFLECTiON [in Navigation] the tending of a ſhip 
from her true courſe, by reaſon of currents, &c. which di- 
vert or turn her out of the right way. 

DzFtt#'xURE | deflexura, L.] a bending down, aturn- 
ing aſide or out of the way, ' | 

DzeLE/cTiON |of the Rays of Light) a bending down- 
wards, 2 turning aſide, a property different both from Re- 
fect ion and Reff act on, the {ame which is called Inftection 
by Sir 1ſaac Newton, | | 

DEFLORA'TION © raviſhing ; the mae | away a wo- 

DEFLo'w ERING man's virginity ; alſo taking away 
the beauty or luſtre of a thing. {x 
- To Dzrlo'w RR [deflorare, L.] to raviſh, &c. 

Dze'e/vVous [defiuus, L.] flowing down, falling, ſhed- 
ding. | 

Dev! vIUM, a flowing down; a falling off as hair, 
a moulting, L. 255 

Deriuvium [among Boteniſts] a diſeaſe in trees, 
whetcby they loſe their bark. This diſtemper proceeds 
from a ſharp humour that diſſolves the glue, by means of 


which the bark is faſtened to the wood; and ſometimes it 


is occaſioned by too great drought, L. | 
DeFru'*tion [with Phyſictant} a flowing down of hu- 
mours to any inferior part of the body. 1 * 
Dz#0'RCEMENT [in Lab] à withhol-ding lands or te- 
nements by force from the right owner, 
Drone RUR ) [Law Term] one who overcomes and 
Dxrro'kcianT?> caſts another out of poſſeſſion by 
Dzro'R5s0UR J force, in which reſpedt it differs from 
a diſſeiſor, who does it without force. 
To DEroꝰR M [deformare, L.] to ſpoil the form of, to 
disfigure, to deface. | | | 


DeroRMA'TION, a defacing, ſpoiling the form of, 


Ge. I. | 


Ds ro'kmity c [deformitas, L.] uglineſs, ill-fa- 


DRroRMEDN ESS S vouredneſs; a diſpleaſing or pain- 
ful idea, which is excited in the mind on account of ſome 


obje& that wants that ny which conſtitutes beauty. 


o DRFRAVU/ D [defraudare, L] to rob or deprive by 4 
wile or trick, to cozen or cheat; alſo to deceive or beguile. 


* 


c the 


To Dzrrav” [defrayer, F.] to diſcharge expences, to 
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 DurnavMuenT (of deſrayer, F.] the payment of ex- 


DErRICA“TION, a rubbing, L. 
D#'euncrT {defſun#us, L.] deceaſed, dead. 
Dzey” [defier, F.] to out-brave, to challenge, 
DzGz'xNEtRaAcy (degeneratio, 
rate ſtate and condition. | 
 ToDzcGr'ntraATE [degeneratum, L.] to fall from a 
more noble to a baſer kind; to grow worſe, to corrupt. 
DzGt'NERAT RO [ſpoken of Plants] grown wild, 
DOE TN RRAT EN ESS [degeneratio, L.] degeneracy, a 
being grown wild, out of kind, c. | $9 
DEGENERA'/TION, the act of failing or declining 
from a more perfect or valuable kind or condition to a lets ; 
to deviate from the virtue of anceſtors. | 
Dz6c#z'NEtRous [degener, L.] degenerated, baſe, vile. 
DzGLu'rinNATED {[deglutinatus, L.] unglued. 
Dz6LUT1'TION, a ſwallowing down ; that action in 
_ creatures, by which that which is chew'd in the 
mouth, or any liquor, deſcends into the ſtomach by the 
motion and contraction of the fibres of the guller. 
DRG Mos [of Jexyw, Gr. to bite] that prawn at the 
opper orifice of the ſtomach, generally called the heart- 
urn, | 


To Dz3Ra'pr [degrader, F. 


of de and gradus, L.] 


to put a perſon from his dignity, to deprive him of his 


office or title. 

DEGRADA'TION, a degrading, the act of depriving 
or ſtripping a perſon for ever of a dignity or degree of 
honour, Ec. | 

DEGRAvaA'TION [among Painters] is the leſſening and 
rendering confuſed the appearance of diſtant objects in a 
landskip, ſo that they appear there as they would do to an 
eye placed at a diſtance from them. 


Dz3RA'DED [in Heraldry, of gradus, L. a 
ſtep] as a croſs degraded is one that has ſteps 
at each end, as in the figure. | 


To Ds'GRAvATE [degravatum, L.] to make heavy, 
to burden, | | 

DtGREE' [degre, F.] ſtep; alfo any ſtate or condition, 
that is as it were aſcending and deſcending. 

DzG6REE [with Aſtron.] is the 36oth part of the cir- 
cumference of any circle; a degree is divided into 60 
parts called Minutes, and each Minute into 60 parts 
called Seconds, and ſo into Thirds, &c. The ſpace of one 
degice in the heavens is accounted to anſwer to 60 miles on 
earth, 

DEGREE [in Fortif.] is a ' ſmall part of an arch of a 
circle (the circle containing 360 degrees) which ſerves far 
the meaſuring the content of the angle, ſo an angle is ſaid 
to be of 10, 20, 30, 40, 50 or 60 degrees, &c. 

DEGREE [with Phyſicians, &c.] is the intenſeneſs or 
remiſneſs of any — hot or cold, in any plant, drug, 
mineral, or mixt body. | 

Parodick DEGREE [in Algebra] is the index or expo- 
nent of any power; ſo in numbers, 1 is the parodick de- 
gree, or exponent of the root or ſide; 2. of the ſquare, 
3. of the cube, c. 

DeEGREEs of Fire [with Chymiſti] are accounted four. 
The firſt is the moſt gentle heat of all, made only by 
two or three coals; the 2d a degree of heat juſt to warm 
the veſſel ſenſibly, made by four or five coals, and ſo that 
a man may endure his hand upon it for ſome time ; the 
3d is when there is heat ſufficient to make a veſſel con- 
taining five or fix quarts of water boil; the gth de- 
gree is as great a heat as can poſſibly be made in a fur- 
nace : But all theſe degrees of — admit of ſome varia- 
tions, according to the particular circumſtances of the ope- 


- rations, furnace, veſlels, quantity of matter to be heated, 


Oc. | | 
DeGusTA'TION, a taſting, a touching with the lips. 
Dxno'ks, the outſide of a thing, F. 

Duos [in Fortif.] all forts of ſeparate out-works, as 
crown-works, half-moons, horn-works, ravelins, made for 
the ſecurity of a place. 

TO Dxno'kT. [debortari,,. 
the contrary. 

DRHORTA“TTION, a diſſuaſion, L. | 

Dx1'cipss Li. e. God-killers, of Deus and cædes, LL.) 
a title given to the Fees upon account of their killing our 


Saviour, . | 5 
DRIFIcA“Tlox, a making a God of a perſon; + 
To De'iry Q [deifier, F. of Deus, L. a god, and fa- 
To Dn/iri1nY cere, to make, L.] to make a god of 

one. x * | 


L.] a being in a degene- 


L to diſſuade, to adviſe to 


Ds 


To D#1z'cT [dejeFum, Sup. L.] to caſt down, to at 


fli&, to ſink the ſpirits. >. | 
Dxz1jR'cTEDNESS 5 [dejeFio, L.] a caſting down, , 
Dz1R'cTION lowneſs of ſpirits, 
DzjscT10N [with Aftrol.] ſaid of the planets, when 
in their detriment, i. e. when they have loſt their force 9 
influence by reaſon of being in oppoſition to ſome other 
which and contract them. , 
Ds xcT10N [with Phyſicians] the art of ejefting o 
evacuating the excrements by means of the Periſzlud 
motion of the guts. | 
DRIERA“TION, a taking a ſolemn oath, & _ 
Di jUDiciUM [i. e. the judgment of God, ſo called, 
becauſe it was accounted an M to God for the juſtice 


of a cauſe; and that the deciſion was according to the =3 


intment of divine promiſe | the old Saxon manner of 
trial by Ordeal. . 

To Dz16N [daigner, F.] to vouchſafe kindly, to gra 
graciouſly or mercifully. | 

Dz1NncL1NERs [in Dialling] ſuch dials as both ge. 
cline and incline, or recline at the ſame time. | 

To Dz1'NTEGRATE [deintegratum, L.] to ſpoil, to 
take from the whole, to diminiſh. 

Dz1'?AROUS |deiparus, L. of deus a God, and paris 
to bring forth, I.] that beareth or bringeth forth a god. 

Dxz1yNOsO'PHISTsS [of Jcinyoy a fupper, and oct; 
a ſophiſter, Gr.] a company of wiſe men or philoſophers 
who uſed to hold diſcourſes at cating. | 

Dz1s [in ſome Engliþ Monaſeries| a name anciently 
given to the upper table. 

DE'is Mu [derſme, F. of Deus God, L.] the belief of 
deiſts. | 
Dx1'sTiCcAL [of deifte, F. of deus, L.] of deiſm ot 


deiſts. 
Dxz1'sTIcALNEss [of deifle, F. deus, LJ deiffica 
D#/1sTs [of Deus, L. God] a ſect among the chriſtians 


principles, | 

of moſt or all denominations, who believe there is one 
God, a providence, the immortality of the ſoul, virtue and 
vice, rewards and puniſhments ; but reject revelation, and 
believe no more than what natural light diſcovers to them, 
and believe no other article of the chriſtian religion or 
any other. 

D#e'1TiEs [deitas, L. Oecrus, Sr.] of theſe the Greeks 
had a great number, and alſo the Romans of gods, goddeſſes, 
and demi-gods, even to the number of ſeveral thouſands 
having a deity for every thing. This multiplicity of deities 
was for the ſatisfaction of the ignorant people, who could 
not comprehend how one and the ſame deity could be dif- 
fuſed through all the parts of the univerſe ; and therefore 
many were deviſed... The chief of theſe were Fwpiter 
the god of thunder, Juno of riches, Venus of beauty, 


Mars of war, Minerva of wiſdom, Apollo of phyſick, Mer. 


cury of eloquence, Neptune of the fea, Saturn of time, 


Bacchus of wine, Diana of hunting, Vefta of earth, Viflwis 


of victory, Cupid of love, Nemes of revenge, the Fwries of 
puniſhment, the Parce of deſtiny, Fortuna. of fortune, 
the Indigetes, the Virtues, to whom were erecd temples, 
as Peace, Concord, &c. the Semones or half men, &r and 
each had his particular facrifice ; as the bull to one, 
the ram to another, &c. to each of theſe was aſſigned bis 
particular bird; as the eagle to Fupiter, the raven 10 
Apollo, &c. 

They had alſo their particular trees, ꝓupiter had the 
oak, and Apollo the laurel, &c. 


They had alſo proper creatures to draw their chariots ; 3 | 
Jupiter, Sol, &c. horſes, Funo peacocks, c. 


They had alſo their particular arms; as Fwpiter had a 
thunder-bolt, Mars a ſword, Saturn a ſcythe, Minerva 
her lance, Mercury his caduceus, Bacchus his thyrſus, He- 
cules his club, and Vulcan his tongs. * 
DEIvI RAIL ER [among School- Divines] is a term uſed to 
ſignify ſomething both divine and human, of Deus God, 
and Virilis pertaining to man. | 
DxzjuGaA'TION, an unyoaking, T. 
DELACERA'TION, a tearing in pieces, £Z. | 
DELACRY MA'TION,. falling down of the humous, 
the wateriſhneſs of the eyes, or a weeping much, L. 
DRTIACTA“TION, a weauing from the L. "4 
DzLa'es ED [delapſus, L.] fliding or fliddendown, 4. 
Der a'es10N, a fliding, flipping or falling 
DxzLays1o0N [| with Fhyſicians ] a or 


down of the womb, of the fundament, guts, Sr. | 
Dz1a's518Ls [4aſſbilis, L.] that may be tired. 
 DBLASSA'TION, a tiring or wearying, 
Dei 4a'TION, a private accuſation, — 2 2 


* 
rox 


* 


/ 


down. 
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4 Parl'ron, an iüſormet of abeuſer E. ee 
$ | 0 Dztav” [delayer, F.] to defer or put off from day 
to day, or time to time. _ dry 2 

TI Bar delai, F.] a put off, a ſtop or ſtay. 
DzLrA “TED Wine, wine mingled with water. 
DzLE'cTABLE [delaFabilis, L.] delightful, pleaſant. 
DeLE'CTABLENESS, COS, pleaſantneſß. 
DzlECTA“NRHOUS [ deletianeus, L.] delightſome, 

ſant. c 
= hcr t rien delight or pleaſure, F. of L. 
To DE/LEGATE [delegare, Li to depute or appoint by 


extraordinary commiſſion, certain judges to hear and de- 


ine a particular cauſe. ; | 

D's el yay [delegatus, L.] one appointed, as a Fudge 

Delegate, or one that is commiſhoned to execute judg- 

ment in the place of an eccleſiaſtical or civil judge. 

Dx'L KAT Es, are commiſſioners of appeal, appointed 
ty the king under the great ſeal in caſes of appeals from 
the eccleſiaſtical court. | 
DRLEGA'TION, an appointment of delegates or com- 
miſſioners to take cognizance of particular cauſes. 
DELEGATION [ Civil La] is when a debtor appoints 
one who is adebtor to him, to anſwer a creditor in his place. 
1 3 5 [of delere, L.] to blot out. 
DERLIETE/RIOUS Medicines, are ſuch as are of a poi- 
ſonous quality. 
DeLtn'TERY [deleterins, L.] deadly, deſtructive. 
D#LE'T10N, a blotting out; alſo a deſtroying, L. 
Der RTE/RKIux, (prob. of Jen, Gr. to hurt] any thing 
that is of a deadly poiſonous or miſchievous quality. 
Dir [of vel pan, Sax. to delve or dig] a mine or quarry, 
Dzlr #7 [in Heraldry] a ſquare born in the 
DRlrR 8 middle of an eſcutcheon, ſup- 
poſed to repreſent a ſquare ſod or turf; an abate- 
ment of honour belonging to one that has re- 
yoked his challenge or eaten his words. See the eſcutcheon. 

Dir of Coals, coals lying in veins before they are 
digged up. 

DxLl'acAL Problem, a famous problem among the an 
cient mathematicians abour doubling the cube. 

3  DxrLi1BATED [delibatus, L.] taſted, 

2 DEL1BERATIVE [deliberativns, L.] belonging to de- 

E liberation. 

DzLl1'BERATIVE Rhetorick, is that which is employed 
in proving a thing, or convincing an aſſembly of it, in 
order to induce them to put it in execution. | 

To DRxTI“ES KK ATE [deliberatum, L.] to weigh in mind, 
to 2 upon ; alſo to conſult, to debate. 

ELIBERA'TION 

DEL1'BERATENESS 0 a conſulting, & L. 

DzLISRA“TION, a pilling or taking off the bark, Z. 
3 Dx'Licacy | deliciz,\_ jflelicateſſe, F.] dain- 
2 DEe'LICATENESS tineſs, nicencis derneſs. 

1 Dx'LIcAr E [delicatus, Ef Hainty, neat, nice, 
Dr'Lic Arup (delicatudo, L.] deliciouſneſs. 
DELiciousNEss [ of delicioſus, L.] ſweetneſs in 

taſte, &c. 

DzeL1cio'siTy [deliciefitas, L.] deliciouſneſs. | 

DxL1cio'sr [ delicioſus, L.] very delicious or 
DET cious ſweet. 2 

DzL!Gur [deliftum, L.] an offence, | 

DzL16A'T1ON, a ſwathing, a bandage of any kind, T. 

ELIGATION I in Surgery] that part of the art 
that concerns binding up of wounds, ulcers, broken 

bones, Cc. i 0 


To DRITOHT [deleFare, L.] to afford delight; alſo. to 
take pleaſure in. 


| DeLiGur [deleBatio, L. deleite, Span. delice, F.] deleQa- 
ton, pleaſure, joy. | 

ELIGHTFULNESS „ [of deliciæ, L. delice, F. and 

DELi1/GyTSsOMN ESS c xulne Ye, Sax.]very pleaſant, 

. VELINEATED [delineatus, L.] drawn' as with the out- 


lines, pourtray d, repreſented by draught or picture. 
ETA Arion, the making of à rude draught, P. 


Di. L " Mc J 1 _ - bh 
= Twagin n [ delinimentum, L.] a mitigating or 
Dei! 'nquxNcy [delinquentia, L.] a failing in one's 
_ an offending, faultineſs, 1 ? h 
Dn ** NQU ENT [delinquens, L.] a criminal, an offender. 
| U | : 7 
melted oy L * N Chymiſts] the preparing of things 


ETI QUIUM, à draining or pouring out; alſo defett, 


ob want; ſwooning away, I. 
DTI [with — a diſtillation by the force 


0 1 * 
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of firs, of a diſſolving any calcitied matter, by hanging it 


up in moiſt cellars, into a lixivious humour. Thus fal: of 
tartar being ſet in a cellat, ot ſome cool place, and opeti, till 
it run into a kind of water, is by Chymiſts called Oil of 
Tartay per deliquium, e x : 

DxL1qQuiuM animi, a faintitig away or ſwooning, L. 

DsELi/RAMENT [deliramentum, L. I a dotage or doting: 

DzL1'xtous [of delirium, L. delire, Ft.) doting or 

being light-headed. 

DzL1'rxiuM, a de 
the imagination and thoughts, as to the memory, IP 

DzL1i&s1UM [with Phyſicians] the frantick ot idle talk of 
perſons in a fever, being a failure in the imagination and 
judgment cauſed by a tumultuary and diſorderly motion of 
the animal ſpirits. 

To DET“ VER [delivrer, F.] to give or give out, or 
put into one's hands; to ſet free or at liberty; to ſave 
or reſcue ; to releaſe, to rid of; alſo to lay a woman in 
child- birth. 

DEL1'v KRANCE [delivrance, F.] a ſetting free; a re- 
leaſe, the delivering up or ſurrendering of a thing. 

To wage DeL1ivERANCE [Law Phraſe] is to give the 
ſecurity that a thing ſhall be delivered up. 

Dz11'vERER fof delivrer, F. liberator, L.] one who 
frees from. 

DeLivery [delivre, F.] a delivering or giving; the 
laying of a woman in child-birth ; alſo the utterance in 

caking. 

Fl of the DELITVERIES, an officer who draws up 
orders for the delivering ftores or proviſions. 

DEL1T1GA'TION, a ſtriving, a chiding, a contendiug, L. 

DELeat NUM AA, Gr.] the herb lark-ſpur, L. 

D#'LeniN [in Aſtronomy] a northern conſtellation, con- 
ſiſting of ten ſtars. | | 

DEiToIDbEs [of A the Greek Sia7a, and #3 ſhape] 

a triangular muſcle ariſing from the clavicula, from the up- 

per proceſs of the ſhoulder blade ; as alſo from the pro- 
ceſs of the ſame called ſpinrforme, and is faſten'd to the 
middle of the ſhoulder-bone, which it lifts directly up- 
wards, & | 

DRLTOTO “N [J:ATwroy, Gr.] a conftellation or cluſter 
of ſix ſtars, in form reſembling the letter A, called other- 
wiſe Triangulus ſeptentrionalis, 

To D#:.u'br deludere, L] to mock; to beguile, to 
play the fool with, to chouſe, cheat, deceive or beguile. 

To DRIVE del pan, Sax.] to dig. 

A DRTLVE of Coals, i. e. a certain quantity of coals dig- 
ged in the mine or pit. | 

DEe'LusG k Ldiluvium, L.] an inundation or overflowing 
of rhe earth cither in part or the whole by water. 

DR'Lu Eo, drowned, as deluged in tears. 


DELUMBA'T10N, à beating, a breaking of the loins, L. 


Dervu's1oN, im re, deceit, cheat, L. 
=p pad] of deluſor, L.] apt to delude, to de- 


e ceive or ile. 
DzuxAcOGUR [S$iuaywys, of Sipudg the body, and 
d y, Gr.] a leader of the people, a ring- leader of the 
rabble, the head of a faction; alſo a popular and factious 
orator. 
DxzMa1'N? that land which a man holds originally 
DRMuRAN of himſelf, which the Civilians call Do- 
DrmEsN minicum, and is oppoſed to Feodum or 
fee, which ſignifies land held of a 15 rior lord. Indeed 
(the land of the crown only — ) there is no land 
that is not held of ſome ſuperior ; becauſe all, cither me- 
diately or immediately, do depend on the crow ; ſo that 
when a man, in pleading, would intimate that his land is 
his own, he leads that he was ſeized or poſſeſſed thereof in 
bis demain as of fee ; and by this he means; that tho” his 
land be to him and his heirs for ever; yet it is not true. 
demain, but depends upon a ſuperior lord. | 
Ancient DEMAIN [in Civil Law] a tenure, by which 
crown lands were held in the time of William the Conqueror, 
and alſo ſome time before, | | | i 
5 To DEMA “ND [demander, F.] to ask, to require, to lay 
aim to. | . 0 
DEMAND [demande, F.] an asking any thing of ano- 
ther with a ſort of authority ; a claim. 
DeMAND ſin Law] a claim or calling ufoti a perſcri 
for any thing due. NSN | 5 
DxMANDA“TIOox, a commiſfion or committing unto, L. 
DRMA“NDANT [in Law] the proſecutor iti a real action; 
ſo termed becauſe he demands lands, &. and is the 


_ fame as a plaintiff in a perſonal” action. 


To DNA one's ſelf [ſe demener, F.] ro carry ot be- 


have himſelf; to aßt well or dt, 
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DR MuRA NOR, [of ſe demener, F.] carriage, behaviour, 
DRMuRMSR ER in Heraldry] is when an animal is diſ- 
membered, 4. e. his limbs torn off from his body. a 
. DEMENTA'TION, a making mad, L. 
"DEMEMBRE' [im Blazonyy] is uſed to 
limbs are cut off from the body, F. 
Du RIT [of demereor, L.] ill deſerving, 

To DRMRRIT [demeriter, F.] to do a thing worthy of 
blame or puniſhmenr. 

DEMR RSE D [demerſus, L.] plunged, drowned. 

DEMERS1ON [with 2 the putting any medi- 
cine into a diſſolving liquor, L. | 
DE m1 [demi, F. dimidium, L.] a half; a word uſed in 
compoſition. _ 5 
Dx m1 Baſtion [in Fortification] a baſtion that has only 
one face and one flank. 

DRM! 8 [ at Magdalen college in Oxford] a halt- 

DEME fellow. | 
Dx mi-air., Sec Demi volt 
Dx m1 Cannon, a ſort of piece of ordnance or great 
n. 
DRI Canon of the leaft ſize [with Gunners] a great gun, 
carrying a ball of 6 inches diameter, and 30 pound weight, 
requires a charge of 24 pound of powder, and will carry 
a ball point blank 156 places. is gun weighs 5400 
pounds; is in length from 10 to 11 feet, and the diame- 
ter at the bore is 6 inches one fourth, 
Dxmi Cannon Ordinary [with Gunners] carries a ball 6 
inches 1-6th diameter, and 32 pound weight; requires a 
charge of 17 pound and half of powder, weighs 5600 
ponnd ; is in length 12 foot; the | a at the bore, 
6 inches and a half, and carries a ball 162 paces, 

DRI Cannon extraordinary | with Gunners | carries a ball 
of 6 inches 5-Sths diameter, and 36 pounds weight; re- 
quires a charge of 18 pound of powder; weighs 6000 
pound; is in 3 13 1 the 8 at the bore is 
6 inches 3-4ths, and carries a ball upon a point blank 180 
paces. * 

Dt Mi-cuass Boote, a ſort of riding boots, for ſummer. 
DreMi-crRo:s | with Navigator, an inftrument to take 
the height of the ſun or ſtars. | 
Dx M1-cULvEKiNE lot demi and coulevrine, F.] a 
piece of ordnance of ſeveral forts, 

Dx MI-cuLVv ERINE Ordinaryſ with Gunners] is in weight 
2700 pound, is 10 foot long; diameter at the bore 4 in- 
ches and half; requires a charge of 5 pound, 4 ounces of 
powder; the ball is 4 inches 1-4th diameter, and in weight 


10 pound 11 ounces; and ſhoots upon a point blank 175 
paces, | 
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nance, in weight zoo pound ; in length, from 9 to 10 foot, 
the diameter at the bore 4 inches 1-4th ; requires a charge 
of 6 pound 1-4th powder ; carries a ball of 9 pound weight, 
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174 paces, 
Dx MI-CULVERINE Extraordinary, a piece of ordnance 
of 3000 pound weight, is 10 foot 1-3d long, 4 3-4ths dia- 
meter at the bore, requires a charge of $ pound and a half 
of powder, and a ball of 4 inches and a half diameter, and 
12 pound 11 ounces weight, and will ſhoot upon a point 
blank, 178 paces. | 
Dx 1-Diftance of Polygons [in Fortif.] is the diſtance be- 
tween the outward polygons and the flank. 
DEMI-GANTLET [with Surgeons] a bandage uſed in 
ſetting disjointed fingers. 
DEMI-DbIiro NR [with Muſ.] the ſame as Tierce Minor. 
DRI Gods [among the Heathens] thoſe heroes that were 
of a human nature, and by them accounted among the 
gods, as Hercules, &c. | | 
DEGREE [in Fortif.] is half the gorge or entrance 
into the baſtion, but not taken from 5 angle where 
the baſtion joins the courtin, but from the angle at the 
flank to the center of the baſtion, or the angle that the 
courtins would make, if they were thus lengthened to mect 
in the baſtion, 
DEMI Haque, a ſort of gun. See Haque. 
Du Lune, a balf-moon, F | | 
DRMI Sang [Law Term] of the half blood; as when 
a man has iſſue by his wife, either a ſon or daughter, and 
upon the death of his wife he marries another, and has 
alſo a fon or daughter by her; theſe ſons or daughters are 
commonly called half-brothers, or half. ſiſters, or of the 
balf-blood, F. | | a | 
EMIGRA'TION, a removing or ſhifting of quarters or 
dwellings, L. 3 5 
Dxm1 aver [in 
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DEMI-CULVERINE of the leaſt ſize, is a piece of ord- 


and 4 inches I- 4th diameter, will ſhoot upon a point blank | 


Muſick] the half of a ſemi-quayer. Fe 


another, 


7 


to demonſtration. 


. DE 


D#m1-8mi-Jnaver [in Muſtek] the leaſt note, 2 of 
which make a ſemi-quaver, 4 a quaver, $ a crotchet, 

Dxm1-Sextile [with /ffronomers] one of the new aſpech. 
when 2 planets or ſtars are diſtant 30 degrees from one 


. Dem1i'sn [Law Term] a letting or making over of 
lands or tenements, Sc. by leaſe or will; alſo the 
death of a king. | 
To DRMT“s E [prob. of demittere, L.] to farm or let. 
Dem1'ss10N, a letting or caſting down, an abate. 


ment, F. of I. 


D' uivolr ſin the Manage] one of the 7 artificial 
motions of a horſe, when his fote- parts are more raiſed 
than in the terra a terra; but the motion of his legs is 
not ſo quick as in the terra a terra. 

Dxmiu'RG1cAL [deminrgicus, I nutuęeytcòs of J3up, 
the publick, and 7Zeyon work, Gr.] of or pertaining to x 
creator, 

Dxtmo'crRacy [Democratia, L. of Syuwnextia of 4,9. 
the people, and, xex7iw to exerciſe power over, Gr.] a 
form of government where the ſupreme or legiſlative pow- 
er is lodged in the common people, or perſons choſen our 


from them. | 


DEMocRAPTICAL [democraticus, L. of Gr.] pertaining 


to a democracy. 


DEmock1'Tick [of Democritus the philoſopher, who 
laughed ar all the world] of, or like Democritus. 

To DRMO'LISsH [demoliri, L.] to pull or throw down 
any thing built ; to ruin or raze buildings. | 
DeMoOL1T1ON, a throwing, 2 down, c. L. 

, 3 [ Saipwy, Cr. ] a ſpirit good or evil, the 
evil, | 
DRMO'NlAck [of damoniacus, L. of Janet of 
3 aipoy, Gr. a ſpirit good or evil] a perſon poſſeſſed with 
a ſpirit or devil. | 
aer [of Jaixwy, and xexTaa power, 
Gr.] the government of devils. | 
DRMONOLOG Y [of Jain, and Ash aA. word or 
ſpeech] a treatiſe of devils or evil ſpirits. 
DEMo'NSTRABLE [demonſtrabilis, L.] that may be 
demonſtrated, 
DzMmo'NSTRABLENESS, plainneſs or eafineſs to be 
demonſtrated, capableueſs of demonſtration, 
To DEMo'NSTRATE (demon ſtrare, L.] to ſhew plain- 
ly, to prove evidently or unanſwerably. 
EMONSTRA'TION, a ſhewing or making plain, a 
clear proof, F. of L. | he ect 
DEMON:TRATION [with Philoſophers] a ſy llogiſm in 
form, containing a clear and invincible truth of a pro- 
poſition. i | 
De MonsTRA'TION [with Logiciass] an argument ſo 
convincing, that the concluſion - muſt neceſſarily be w- 
fallible. | 
DEMONSTRATIONS [with Algebraifts] are evident un- 
doubted proofs, in order for the manifeſtation of fuch 
theorems and canons as are analytically found. out, 
DEMONSTRATION, is one which proceeding by affr- 
mative and evident propoſitions, dependent on each other, 
ends in the thing to be demonſtrated. 
A Negative DEMONSTRATION, is one whereby 3 
thing is ſhewn to be ſuch from ſome abſurdity that would 
follow, if it were otherwiſe. | | 


A D&MONSTRATION 4 Priore, one whereby an effet 


is proved from a cauſe ; or a concluſion by ſomething pre- 


vious, either a cauſe or an antecedent. | 

A DEM@NSTRATION 4 Poſteriore, is one whereby 
either a cauſe is proved from an effect, or a concluſion by 
ſomething poſterior, either an effect or a conſequent. 

A Geometrical DEMONSTRATION, one framed 
reaſoning, drawn from the elements of Exchd, 

A Mechanical DEMONSTRATION, is one whoſe reaſon 
ings are drawn from rules of mechanicks. FEA; 

'DEmonsTRATION [with Mathematicks] a chain 
arguments depending one upon another, and originally | 
founded on firſt and ſelf- evident principles, or plain pro- 
poſitions raiſed and proved from them ; ſo that in the con- 
cluſion, it ends in the invincible proof of the thing to 
demonſtrated, — * 187 
DEMONSTRATIV E (demonſtrati uus, L.] that prov® 
beyond contradiction. e 

DzMo'NSTRATIV E. [with , Rhetoricians) d of 
genera or kinds 8 eloquence, uſed in the compoling 
panegyricks, invectives, G. tra ES 
: Dee ESS, aptneſs for demonſtration. 1 

DE Mo'NSTRATORY {demonſtratorius, L belongins 
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o DRMu “Te R [demwlgere, L.] to aluage. a 

Dzmv'kt [prob. of des mœurs, F. over-mannerly or 
demuth, Nut. gravity] affectedly grave, reſerved or 

1. 
1 REN ESS, reſervedneſs, affected gravity. 

To Dzuu'RR [demeurer, F. of demorari, L.] to * 
in doubts or objections in a ſuit ; to delay or put off a 
further hearing. In Chancery, a defendant demurs to a 

lantiff's bill, by affirming that it is defective in ſuch or 
ſuch a point, and demands the judgment of the court 
upon it, if he ſhall be obliged to make any farther or 
other anſwer to it, | 

DzMU/RRER [Law Term] a pauſe upon a point of 
difficulty in an action, which requires ſome time to be 
taken for the court or judges to take the matter into 

farther conſideration. 

DrMU/RRAGE [in Commerce] is an allowance made 
by the merchants, to the maſter of a ſhip, for ſtaying 
longer in the port than the time at firſt appointed for 
his departure. 


DEM [in Blazonry] is uſed to ſignify one 
half as demy-lion. See the Figure. 


Dx [den, Sax.] a nave ; or a lodging place for wild 
caſts. | 
8 DN ſin Old Records] a low you, and is added to the 
names of ſeveral rowns and villages in the ſame ſenſe, as 
Tenderden in Kent, &c. 

DEN and sTROUD [Old Ta Term] liberty for ſhips 
to run aground or come on ſhore. 

DENA TERRA [in Doomſday-Book] a hollow place be- 
tween two hills, L. | | 

DENARIATA TERRA [Old Records] the fourth part 
of an acre of land, L. 

DENARII DE CHARITATE, Whitſun-farthings, an 
ancient cuſtomary oblation to the cathedral about MWhit- 
ſuntide, when the prieſt of the pariſh, and many of the 
pariſhioners went to viſit mother- church. 

DzNaAR1Us, a Roman ſilver coin, marked with the 
letter X, it being in value 10 Aſſes, or about 7 pence 
half penny Englif, L. . 

DENARIUS DEI (i. e. God's Penny] earneſt money; 
ſo termed, becauſe in ancient times, the money that was 
laid down to bind any bargain or agreement, was given 
to God, i. e. either to the church or poor, L. LE 

DExAR1Us Tertins Comitatus [Law Lerm] a third 
part of the profits, which ariſe from the country courts, 
which were paid to the earl of the country ; the other rwo 
parts being reſerved for the king, L. | 

DENARIVUS Sancti Petri, Rome - (cot or Peter - pence, 
which ſee, L. | 

DENA'RRABLE [denarrabilis, L] that may be related. 

DENARRA'TION, Aa narration, L. 

Dz'Nary [denarius, L.] of or pertaining to ten. 

DENA“TN Es the ſame as Penates, which ſee, 

DrexNBE'RA, a place for the. running of hogs, a low 
valley tor the pannage or feeding of ſwine, Old Rec. 

DENCHREE' [in Heraldry] a term applied to the or- 

De'xcurpD$ dinaries in a ſhield when they are 
edged with teeth or indented. 

Dtxpri'Tes {of Jup, Gr. ] à ſort of whitiſh 
* aſh-coloured tones, which are ſeen on trees, ſhrubs, 

c. 

* DtnpRO'c1550N [Sey3p3zioo@r, Gr ] a fort of ivy that 
grows without tree or wall ; tree or ſtandard ivy, L. 


DexnvroOIDEs [Jeet ig, Gr.] a kind of ſpurge full 


of branches; tree-ſpurge, L. _ | 
DexprRo'Lozy [of 430 ee a tree,“ and xl, Gr, 
to ſtay or treat] a treatiſe or diſcourſe of trees. 
DEN DROLIBA!Nus, the herb roſe - mary, Gr. of L. 
DENDROMALACHE [SaSpoparcyy, Gr.] the herb 
tree mallows, L. Dog” 
DN DRON [5S4ySeo!, Gr] a tree. | 
DzexnDRoemoORIA [A:rSrapotia,. Gr.] a ceremon per- 
formed in the ſacrifices of Bacchus, Cybele, &c, of carry- 
ing trees througha city. | 
DEN ES [with Affronomers] a ſtar called otherwiſe Cauda 
lucida, or the lion's-tail. 9 5 | | | 
 Dzxxz6A'TION, a denial, or . denying, L. | 
DE&xNELAGE, the laws which the Danes enacted while 
they had the dominion here in England. | 
DRENL/AT {deni, F.] a denying or refuſing,  _ 
/ 0 * 
DEx1'ER, a French braſs. coin, in value 3 tenths of a 
2 Engliß. F * 
To Dz'N1G6KAT E {denigratum, L.] made black, 


- 


6 3 
n wa 2 


D E. 
_ Daxtcra/TURE [ denigratara, L] a making blatks 
Dz'N1s0N * dinatwr or dienſdd, C. Br. ac- 


DR'/NIZEN cording M. Davis, but of dinaiſon, F. 
a donation according to Minſhew] a foreigner enfranchiſed 
by the king's charter, and made capable of bearing any 
office, purchaſing and enjoying all. privileges except in- 
heriting lands by deſcent. | 
To Dane MIN ATE [ denominatum, L.] to give a name 
to. 
DExXOMINA'TION, a naming or giving a name; allo 
the name it ſelf, F. of L. to N | 
DExNO'MINATIVES [with Logicians] are terms which 
take their original and name from others. | 
DENOMINA'TOR of à Fraction [in 4rithmetick] is that 
part of the fraction that ſtands below the line of ſepara- 
tion which always ſignifies into how many parts the integer 
8 3 
is divided, as "I | 
DENOMINATOR [of any Proportion] is the quotient 
ariſing from the diviſion of the antecedent of ſuch a ratio 
by its conſequent. | 
DENomINA'TRIX, ſhe that denominates or names, L. 
DENOTA'TION, a marking or noting, L. 
To DrNno'Tr [denotare] to ſhew by a mark, to ſignify. 
To Dexovu'xct ¶ denunciatum , F denoncer, F.] to 
proclaim publickly, and commonly uſed of threatnings. 
DzNs CANINUs [with Befanifts]| the herb dog's-tooth ; 
ſo called, becauſe the leaves of its lowers reſemble a dog's 
tooth, L. f 
DNS LEON1s [with Botanifts] the herb dandelion, or 
lion's-tooth, L. | 
DNS E [denſus, L.] thick, oppoſed in philoſophy to 
the term thin. 1 l 
DexsA'TION, a making thick, 
Dz'NnsITY e [denſitas, L.] a quali 
Dz'nsENEss & compact bodies; thickneſs, a proper- 
ty of bodies whereby they contain ſuch a quantity of mat- 
ter under ſuch a bulk. | 
DEN [of dens, L. a tooth] a notch in or about the 
edges of a thing. | 
DENT [in Heraldry] a bordure dent, is when the out-line 
of it is notched in and out. | 
 DrxNTA'GRA, [of dens, L. a tooth, and & y a capture 
or ſeizure] the tooth- ache. 
DENTAL, a ſmall ſhell-fiſh. 7 
DENTA'KPAGA [of dens, L. a tooth, and erate, Gr.] 
a ſurgeon's inſtrument for drawing teeth, 
DENTA'TED (dentatus, L.] — teeth 
DEN TIC UTAT EOD [denticulatus, L.] having teeth, or 
Jagged. 
DENTA'TUS, a, um, 
DENTIcULA“rus, a, um. 
edges with ſmall teeth, L. | 
DE/NT ED [of dentatus, L.] having notches like teeth. 
DENT ED Verge [with Botanifts] leaves of plants notched 
about the edges. | 
De'NTEs ſapientie [i. e. the teeth of wiſdom, fo called 
becauſe perſons are come to years of diſcretion at the time 
of their growth] 2 double teeth behind the reft, which 
ſpring up about the 20th year or upwards, having lain hid 
in their ſockets, 
DE#e'NTICLEs 
Dr'NTILs 


[in Botanick WWriters] ſig- 
nifies indented in the 


[with Architects] a member of the Ionic 
Cornice, ſquare, and cut out at con- 


venient diſtances, which gives it the form of a ſet of 


teeth. 


DexNTiLoQUIST [dentiloquus, L.] one that ſpeaketh i 


through the teeth. Y 
DexTi'LoqQuy [dentiloquium, L.] a ſpeaking through 
the teeth. ; SF | 
DENTISCA'LP1UM,an inſtrument for cleaning the teeth, 
DENT1'T1ON, the time when children breed their teeth, 
which is about the ſeventh month, L. | 
DE'NTiFICE | dentificiuam , L.] a medicine for the 
ſcouring, cleanſing and whitening of teeth. CONE 
DENT1'TION, a breeding of the teeth, L. 
DRNU PAT ED, [denudatus, L.] made naked or bare. 
DENUDA'TION a making bare or naked, L. . 
DENUMER'ATION, a preſent paying down of money. 


* 


DENU'NTIATED [denunciatus, L.] denounced, 


DRNUNcIA“ rio, a denouncing or giving warning, a 


proclaiming, I. 8 | 
To DRN Y! [denegave, L. denier, F.] not to grant or ad- 


mit of, to refuſe, to gainſay or diſown. 


To DroBsTRUC'T [with Phyſicians] is to remove ob- 


- . ſiaRtions or ſtoppages ; to open che pores oſ the body. 
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Diss tuts Laute, L. J fach medicines Di 


as are to obſtructions. | £ 
_ Dx qu. Punthm Dev, i. e. to be de- 
voted to God] a thing as it were forfeited to God, to at- 
tone for the violent . of a man by miſad venture; as 
if a man were killed by the accidental fall of a tree, or 
run over by a cart-wheel ; then the tree or cart-wheel, 
or cart and horſes is to be fold, and the money to be 
given to the poor, | | ; 
DEoONER a/NDO fro rata portione, a writ that lies for 
one that is diſtrained for a rent that ought to be paid by 
others. proportionably with him, L. | 
To Dxo'reiiate [of de and opfpflare, L.] to open 
obſtructions. V 
DRO'reILATIVE / [of de and oppilatum, L.] ſerving 
Dx o'pPILATORY 5 to remove obſtructions or ſtop- 
ages. 
: Dao'ren.argy Es [in Pharmacy] medicines which 
ſoften, reſolve and remove obſtructions. 
DEeoscULA'TLON an eager kiſſing, L. 
To Deeai'nt [depingere L. depeindre Fr.] to make 
the repreſentation, paſſage or thing with a pen 
To DE PANT lin a figurative Senſe to ſet forth the 
noble actions or vices of any Perſon in words. 
To Dxzra'kT {departir F.] to go away from a place. 
A Pzra'aT [with Chymifts| an operation, ſo named 
becauſe the partieles of Silver are made to depart from gold 
or ſome other metal, when they were before melted toge- 
ther in the ſame mals, and could not be ſeparated any other 


way. | 

Baraat from the PleaQ [Law Term] is when a man 

Dera 'kTURE pleads in bar of an ation, 
and a reply being made to his plea in the rejoinder, he 
ſhews another matter con'cary to his firſt plea 

DEPA'RTER® [of Gwld, &c.] artiſts who purify and 
ſeparate thoſe metals trom the coarſer ſort. 

DEPARTURE in deſpight of the Court [ Law Phraſe] is 
when the defendant appears to the action which has been 
brought againſt him, and makes default afterwards. 

DeeA'scENT [depaſcens, L.] feeding greedily. 

To Dzrau'rERATE {depmeperatym, L.] to impoveriſh 
or make poor. | | | 

DErLAUPLERA'TION, a making poor, L. 

DezrECUUTA'TION, a robbing «” prince. or common- 
wealth; an :mbezzling the publick treaſure, I. 

DEPECULA'TOR, one that robs the common-wealth ; 
or imbezzles the publick treaſure, I. : 

To DEE ND [defendere, L.] to hang on; to rely 
upon; to proceed from, 

DEPENDENCE & [of dependens, L.] a reſting, ſtay- 

DzyE'NDENCY ing or relying upon; alſo ſub- 
jection, inferiority or relation to. 

A DEPEN DAN [dependens, L.] one who depends on 
or is ſuſtained by another. | 2 

DzErE“NDVENT [dependens, L] depending. 

To DREPHLE“OGMATE [in Chymiftry] is to clear any 
thing from phlegm or water: as a ſpirit is ſaid to be well 
dephlegmated, when it is made pure by being rectified 
and diſtilled over again, and either wholly, or as much as 
may be cleared of all water and phlegm. 

. the ſeparating the phlegm or ſu- 
perfluous water from a ſpirit by repeated diſtillations. 

DxeiLAa'TiON, a pulling off the hair, F. of L. 

Kb ah a medicine to cauſe the hair to come 
off. | | 

DRPLANTA'TION, a taking up of plants, L. 

DEeLo'RABLE [deplorabrlis, 1 to be deplored or 
lamented. | 
_ DeepLo'RABLENESs, lamentableneſs. 

DNPLORA'T10N, a lamenting or bewailing, L. 

To DRLIO“RE [deplorave, L.] to lament or bewail. 
one's misfortunes. | 


DeyLuU'MATED [deplumatus, L.] having the feathers 
taken off, Ip | 5 
DEeLUMA'TION, a plucking off feathers, L. | 
DEeLUMATION [with Surgeons] a ſwelling of the 
eyc-lids when the hairs fall off from the eye-brows, L. 
DeeLuU'MED [deplume, F.] deplumated. - 
IO DeeLuM. [deplumare, L.] to pluck off the fea- 
thers, to unfeather 5 | , 
 Deeo'NENT [deponens, L.] a perſon; who gives infor- 
mation upon oath before a magiſtrate. . 
DxreoNENT Ferb [with Grammariens] a verb which 
has a poſitive form, but an active ſignification. . 
To Dero'eviate {depeputatur, L.] to unpeopl to 


my” . ſpoil or lay a country, Os. walte, 98 | 


7 
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DzrorulLaTtTO'trs rum [Law Term] 
fenders, fo ftiled becauſe t 
whole towns, L. 

DRro RT, 


hey unpeopled and laid 


deportment, behaviour. Milton, 
To Deo [deportave, L.] 
demean or behave one's elf. 
DeeoRTA'TiON, a conveying 
DezroRTATion [among 
ment, by which fome ifland or other was a 
the baniſhed perſon to abide in, with a prohi 
upon pain of death, L. 
Dze051'TLiON, a depoſing from, or depriving of ſome 
'RTMENT [deportement, F.] carri 


ToDxro'sns (depofitur, L depoſer, F 
about any matter; alſo to put down, to dethrone a ſovera 


to carry away; alſo 90 


or carrying away, 
Romans] a fort of EY 


rriage, behaviour, 
.| ro give teſtimony 


Dzro'sITARY [depoſitarius, L.] the truſtee or 
into whoſe hands a pledge or thing is lodged 
Drost [depoſitum, L.] the thin 
of another to keep. 
Dzeo's1T [gepofitum, L. depot, F.] a pledge. 
Drost TrIo [with Grammarians] the end 
dimenſions of a Latin or Greek verſe ; ſo as to 
whether it be perfect, redundant or deficient, I. 
To Depo's1iT = [depoſitum, L.] to lay down or truſt 3 
thing, with any one; alſo to lay ina place. 
Dee 05s1'T10N, that Which is laid down, . 
Dtro0$s1T1ON [in Law] a. teſtimony given in a court 
giſtrate in writing, of what a man has ſeen 


Devyo's1TUM, a pledge left in the hands of another, 
ce ; alſo a wager, L. | 
DxerosITUM {in Law] is either meceſſary or 
voluntary ; neceſſary as in caſe of Fire, Shiperreck, &c. 
Voluntary Dee 051TUM, that which is committed by 


g put into rhe hand; 


Fudiciary Dx OS ITU N, is when a thing 
which is comeſted between 2 or more perſons, is de 
in the hands of a third perſon, by the decree 


EPRAVA'TION, a depraving, marring, corrupting, a 
ſpoiling or making bad, L. | 
To Dxera've |depravare, L.] to corrupt, marr or 


DryRA'VEDNESS, a radicated or rooted habit of 
naughtineſs. 

Dx'rRECABLE [deprecabilit, L.] that may be intreated. 

To DR'yRECATE |deprecari, L.] to pray againſt any 
diſtreſs or calamity. 

DkfRECA“TTION, a praying againſt, as when perſons 
endeavour by prayer to divert the judgments of God, or 
ſome calamities that threaten them, T. 

DEPRECATION [in Rhetorick] a figure whereby the 
orator invokes the aid of ſome 
for ſome evil or puniſhment to 
falfely, either himſelf or his adverſary. 

DeeRrca/T1v E, ſerving to deprecate, 

To DzxrRE“CIATE [depreciatum, L.] to run down the 
price of, to undervalue. 28 

DEPRECIATED [depreciatns, L.] cried down in priee, 
under valued. 

e C108 
robbing or ſpoiling. 

To Deine fs 


erſon or thing ; or prays 
efall him, who f 


, [depradatio, L.] A preying upon, 4 
[depr ehendere, L.] to catch or ſeine 


DErRRRENSI 
may be conceived or underſtood. 
EPREHE'/NSIBLENESS, capableneſs 
or underſtood, a 

DErREHE'NSION, a catching or taking 

To DreRe'ss [ depreſum, L.] to dep 
down; to abaſe, bring down, or humble, 

To Derek Ess the Pole [with Aftron.] a'perſe 
le ſo many degrees us he fails 
from either pole towards the equinoctial. 


, a preſſing or forcing down, 
of an Equation [with Algebraifts 


t into lower and more ſimple terms, by 
of a Planet [with Aftrologers] is 
ſigu which is oppoſite to that of its 


BLE, that may be caught; alſo that | 
of being caught 
at unawares. 
eſs or weigh 
depreſs the 
DeeRe's$10N 
DRERESSIOQN 


_ Deer mns$ION 
planet is in a 


che ether lip, 


is the diſtance of a ſtar from the horizon below, and 1s 
meaſured by the ark of the vertical circle or azimuth, paſs- 
ing through the ſtar, intercepted between the ſtar and the 
| hofizon. | | 

| OR who or keeps down, L. 
a Auricularam [wich Aut.] a muſcle of rhe 
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beaſts, which ſerves to depreſs or let fall the car, 


_— deprimens, c. L. 
i Labii Inferioris [ Anatomy] a muſcle lying 

cen the depreſſores Iabiorum communes, and poſſeſſing 
that part of the jaw, call'd the chin, and is inferred imo 
and in preſſing it down, it turns it out- 
1 Labiorum [in Anas.) a muſcle ariſing from 
the inferior edge of the jaw-bone ſide-ways, and then aſ- 
cends directly to the corner of the lips; this and its part- 
ner ating with the Qwadrati, expreſs a ſorrow ful counte- 
nance, in drawing down the corners of the mouth and 
cheeks, L. 3 

DrRkssOR Oculi ¶ Anat.] a pair of muſcles ſpringing 
from cach corner of the eye, and anſwered by another of 
the like figure and ſtructure in the lower eye-lid, L. 

Dark kEssO RRS Naſt [with Anat.] a pair of muſcles 
that ariſe from the Os maxillare, and are inſerted into the 
extremities of the Az, which they pull downwards. | 

Dz'yzz1MENs [with Anat.] one of the ſtrait muſcles, 
which moves the globe or ball of the eye, which ſerves to 
pull it downwards; it is alſo called Humilis, L. 

DzrRE'“TIATERO [depretiatus, L.] leſſened in the price, 
undervalued, vilify d. 2 ; | 

De?eRETIA'TION, an undervaluing, a leſſening the eſ- 
teem or value, Sc. L. | 

To DRrRI“V ER [deprivare, L.] to bereave or rob of 
a thing, | ; 

DerR1v A'T1ON, abereaving or taking away; as when 
any perſon is deprived of any thing, or depoſed from his 
preferment, L. 5s, | , 

DxzyrIvVA'TION [in the Canon Law) the act of diveft- 
ing or taking away a ſpiritual promotion or dignity. 

PRIVA/TION # beneffoio, is when for fome great 
crime a miniſter is wholly and for ever deprived of his be- 
nefice or living. 

DzrRIVATION ab ooo, is when a miniſter is for ever 
deprived of his orders, L. 

Berrn of # Sguadron or Battalion [in the Military Art] 
is the number of men there is in the file; that of the 
battalion being generally ſix, and that of rhe ſquadron 
three. 

To Depu'cELAT E [Hepmeder, F.] to deflower, to be- 
reave of virginity. 

Dxev'Ls10N, a driving, thrufting or beating away, L. 

Deev'LSoORY ({depwiforms, L.] putting away, averting. 

To De/eURATE [depuratum, I. to purify, to ſepa- 
rate the pure from the impure part of any thing. 

DzyvRA'T1ON with Surgeons] the cleanſing of an 
body from its excrementitious dregs, filth, or more ſee: 4 

arts, L. 

F Deev's ep, purified, defecated, cleared from dregs. 

DeeuTA'T1iON, an appointing with a ſpecial com- 
miſſion ; alſo the inſtrument, commiſſion or warrant that 
ſome officers-of the cuſtoms, c. act by. 

To DEr TE [in a Body Politick] is to ſend ſome of the 
members to a prince or ftate, either to pay homage, ro 
| =_ Fee. to be preſent at debates, _ = 

o DEpU'TE [deputare, L.] to appoint, to act int 
had of wat AR ets 

Dz'evrTy, a lieutenant or perſon appointed to govern 
or act in the place of another. | | | 

De/euTy {in the ſenſe of the Law] one who executes 
any office, &c. in the right of another man; for whoſe 


miſdemeanour or forfeiture, the perſon for whom he a&s 
ſhall loſe his office. | | 


To Der ai'cx Ol Law, of derationare, Lat, Barbar.] 
to prove or juſtify, 8 | | 
| Dmkar'GnMENT [in Law] a deraigning or proving. 

DERAIGNMENT (with Civllians] a diſcharge of a pro- 
feſſion; a term ſometimes apply'd to ſuch religious Ry 
who forſook their orders. gy OW | 
Dux as Liege, Gr.] the skin. P 
DxRRLONET lin Zap] the proof of a thing that a 
DRRI“ NR perſon denies to be done by himſelf. 


© f- cr [derelifius, L.]. utterly forſaken, left deſ- 
q are Tanks, weh lands as are forſaken 'by 


4 * — 


Feen 


2 Dax#tr orion, an utter leaving or forfkirig ; alla 


ons, 


Dt 


being left or forſaken utterly, T. 
aasee Ts [in Civil Law] ſuch goods as are witfully 
9 away or 7 — 1 K a owner, | 
o DRRIT DR idere, L. ] to h a perſon to ſcoru, 
to mock, to flout or fleer at. * N 7 
Du r17's40N, deriding, laughing or mocking, L. 
Dzz1's0kv [deni ſurius, L. I ridiculous ; alſo tobe laugh- 
at. 
Daa vA“ Trion [of à and viunt, a river or ftream; L.] 
properly a draining of water or turning its courſe. 
ERIVATION [with Rbetoricians] a 1 * which joins 
words together, which are derived one from another, as 


Dz&r1vaATion [with Grammar.) is the tracing a Word 
NY th rege ie i ic 
ERIVATION [Wl cians) is 1 a 
humour from one part of the body to another. 8 
Dzk1'vaATivE [devivativus, I. deriving, drawing or 
taking from another. 
To D ERL“ VER | derivare, L.] to draw or fetch from ano- 


- 


.ther, or from the original. 


Da RMA Li, Gr.] the skin of an animal coveri 
* whole body, immediately under the cuticle or . 
skin. | 
DERNMATO“DESs [of Ste the skin, Gr.) an epithet gi- 
— to the exterior membrane that inveſts the brain, skin- 
. 
To Dx ROOGATR [Aderegatum, L.] to leſſen, to take off 
from the worth of a thing or perſon ; to diſparage ; alſo to 
ſwerve from. | 
Dzrxo0Ga'TION, a detracting from the worth of, Ec 
DRRO“GATIVE [derogativus, L.] derogatory, detract- 
* che worth of. | 
ERO'GATORINESS, tendency to derogate. 


DERo'GAToRY [derogatorins, L.] the ſame as Dere- 
gative, 


Dervi'ces 5 [y, a beggar, Heß.] among the 


DRERVI“sES S Twrks a fort of monks who profeſs 
extreme poverty, and lead a very auſtere life. The Der- 
wiſes, called alſo Mevelavites, of one Mevelava their foun- 
der, attect a great deal of modeſty, humility, patience 
and charity; they always go bare-legg'd and open · breaſt- 
ed, and the better to inure themſelves to patience, fre- 


quently burn themſelves with a red hot iron. They have 


meetings on Tweſdays and Fridays, at which the ſuperior of 
their houſe is preſent; at which meetings one of them 
plays all rhe while on a flute (which inſtrument they highly 
eſteem as conſecrated 'by Facob and the Old Teftament 


ſhepherds that ſung the praiſes of God upon it) the reſt 


dance, turning their bodies round with an incredible ſwift- 
neſs, having inured themſelves to this exerciſe from their 
youth : this they do in memory of their patriarch Meve- 
Java, who, they ſay, turned round continually for the 
ſpace of four days, without any food or refreſhment, after 
which he fell into an extaſy, and received wonderful reve- 
lations for the eſtabliſhment of their order. The greateſt 
part of theſe Berviſes are Chaldzans, who apply themſelves 
to legerdemain poſtures, Cc. to amuſe the people; others 

actiſe ſorcery and magick, and all of them drink wine, 
brandy, and other ſtrong liquors, contrary to-the principles 
of Mahomet ; and this they do to make them gay, as their 


order requires. 
DERUNCI1A'TION, a contin off buſhes or trees, or any 


thing that incumbers the ground, L. 


n a taking of baggage, an unload- 
ing, L. | | 


| o Desca'NnT [in Muſick] is ro run a diviſion or ya- 
riety, with the inſtrument or voice. 


To DRS ANT [in a Metapborical Senſe] is to paraphraſe 


ingetmouſly on any pleaſing ſubje& ; alſo to render a thing 


more plain by enlarging the diſcourſe. 


Ds cANT [in Mvſick] the art of compoſigg in ſeveral 


8. 

Plain DRscAN r, is the ground or foundation of muſi- 
cal compoſitions, conſiſting eutirely in the orderly placing 
of many concords. p LRN , 

Figurate DESCANT 4- that part in the air of muſick, 

Florid DRS ANT. S wherein ſome diſcords ate in- 
termixt with the concords, and may well he termed the 
ornamental and rhetorical part of mulick, in Ma that 
here are introduced all the varieties of points, ſyncopes, 
diverſities of meaſures, and whatſeever elſe is capable of 


adorning the.compoſition.. 
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that the treble may be made the baſs, - and'e contra, the 
baſs the treble. | wr . 

DzscanT'{in a Metaphorical Senſe] a continued diſ- 
courſe or comment, or large paraphraſe on any ſubject. 

To DRS ENV [deſcendere, L.] to go, come, ſtep, or 
be carried down; to draw or derive one's original from, 
or come of a family; alſo to condeſcend or ſtoop to. 

Dzsc#NpanTs [of deſcendens, L.] offspring, poſte- 
rity, progeny, F. | 

Dzsce/NDpA3lt, which may deſcend or be deſcend- 
ed, or gone down. | | 

Dxsck'N DIN [ deſcendens, L.] falling or moving 
from below downwards, | 

DEscRNDINd Latitude [Aſtron.] is the latitude of a 
planet in its return from the nodes to the equator. 

Dxsct'/Ns10N, a deſcending or going down, L. 

DszscENns1oNn {with Chymifts] the falling downwards 
of the eſſential juice, diſſolved from the dulce matter. 

DzsCRNSION of à Sign [with Aſtron.] is an arch of 
the equator, which ſets with ſuch a ſign or part of the 
nn or any planet therein, being either direct or ob- 
ique. 

Due E NSION Oblique [with Aftronomers] is a part of 
the equator which deſcends or ſets with the fun or ſtar, or 
any point of the heavens in an oblique ſphere. 

DEes< ENSION Right [ Aſtron.] is an arch of the equator 


which deſcends with the ſign or ſtar that is in it, below the 


| horizon of a right ſphere. 


DEscENSIONAIL Difference [Aftron,] is the difference 
berween the right and oblique aſcenſion of the ſame ſtar. 
De5scrxsO'klIUM [with Chymiſts] is a furnace to diſtil 


with per deſcenſum, 1.e. by cauſing the vapours to deſcend or 


fall downwards. | 

Drsc#'xNT [deſcenſus, L. deſcente, F.] the coming or 
going down of any thing from above; allo the ſteep fide of 
a hill; alſo a birth or extraction : | 

Lineal DESCENT, is that which is convey'd down in a 
right line from the grandfather to the father, and from the 
father to the ſon, from the ſon to the grandſon. 

Collateral DES EN, is that which ſprings out of the 
ſide of the line or blood, as from a man to his brother, 
nephew, Oc, | | 

DESC ENT [in Mechanicks] is the motion or tendency of 
a body towards the center of the earth, either directly or 
obliquely. 4 

DEsdckNrT into 4 Moat or Ditch [in Fortif.] is a deep 
digging into the earth of the cover'd way, in the form of 
a trench ; the top of which 1s covered with planks or wat- 
tles bound cloſe together, and well loaded with earth, to 
ſecure the ſoldiers againſt fire, in their paſſage into the 
moat or ditch, 

DzscENnT [in Blazorry] is a term uſed to ſignify coming 
down; as a lion in deſcent, is a lion coming down, 7. e. with 
his heels up towards one of the baſe points, as tho' he 
were leaping down from ſome high place, 

Jo make a DESCENT pen a Country, is to land on it 
with invading forces. 

DEsckE'NrTs [in Fortif.] the hole, vaults, and hollow 
places which are made by undermining the ground. 

To DEscR1'BE [in Geometry] is to draw a line, to form 
a circle, ellipſis or parabola, &c. with rule and compaſſes. 

To DESscRIBE [deſcribere, L.] to write out or ſet down 
in writing. 

To DEscR1BE [in Language] is to explain. 

To DEscRIBE [in Drawing, Painting, &cc.] is to draw 
the form of a thing, to repreſent. 

A DxscR1'BEN's [with Geometricians] a term uſed to 
expreſs ſome line ot ſurface, which by its motion expreſſes 
a plain or ſolid figure. | 

DEesCK1'eTION, as to its outward appearance, reſem- 


bles a definition, it is a ſuperficial, inaccurate definition of 


a thing, giving a ſort of knowledge thercof, from ſome ac- 
cidents and circumſtances peculiar to it, which determine 
it enough to give an idea, which may diſtinguiſh it from 


other things, but without explaining its nature or eſſence. 


To Drscry” [of diſcretum, Sup. of diſcernere, L.] to 
ſpy out or diſcern afar off. 3 | 

To DE's ECRATE [deſecrari, L.] to unhallow, to pro- 
phane. : i 3 

DRSsRCRACTTION, an unhallowing, a prophaning. 


To DSR A [deſertum, Sup. of deſerere, L. deſertey, 


F.] to forſake, to leave alone; alſo to run away from his 

colours. . " | | 
 De'skRT [prob, of deſervire, L. or deſervir, F.] merit 

or worth. | 


 ADEsE'rT [deſerte, F.] the laſt courſe of a feaſt; a 


i 
I 
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confectionary or courſe of — IT 4 


ADu#'sERT 7 [deſertum, L.] a wilderneſs, a * wild 
8 Das ART S part of a country, a ſolitary loneſome 
ace, 2 — 
P Dtzsz'RTER [deſerteur, F.] a ſoldier who runs aw; 


from his colours, or goes over to the enemy; alſo one who 
 forſakes his prince, his religion, Ec. | 


Ds EK RTION, # deſerting, running from the 
Se., F. of L. B * 
Dsg'RTLESS, without merit, undeſerving. 
To DEs KRV E [deſervire, L.] to be worthy of either 
reward or puniſhment. | 
Dz$HACHE/ [iu Blazonry] is aterm uſed by French he. 


ralds, to ſignify that the beaſt has limbs ſeparated from + 


his body, in ſuch manner that they remain upon the cſ. 
cutcheon, with only a ſmall ſeparation from their natural 
laces, F. 
: To Des1/ccATE [deficcatum, I.. ] to dry up. 
Dxzs1ccA'T10N, a drying up, L. | 
DEsI C ATIVER Medicines, thoſe that are of a drying 
quality. . | 
A DESC AHV E [with Phyſicians] a drying plaſter ot 
ointment, 
D $ SIDERA'TA , things wanted, required or ſought 
for, L. 
To DES DER [deſbdere, L.] to fink or fall down. 
8 L defidioſus, L.] idle, ſlothful, lazy 
DEs I DIOUS ſluggiſh. ; 
Dxs1'6N, reſpecting Arts and Sciences, denotes the 
thought, plan, geometrical repreſentation, ec. 
DEs ION [defignatio, L] intention or intent; mind 
purpoſe, reſolution, enterprize or attempt; contrivance, 


. 5 5 | 
| ESIGN [in Painting] the firſt draught or sketch of a 


picture or in general, is the thought that the artiſt had 
about any great piece; whether the contours or out-lines 
be only drawn, or whether the piece has the ſhadows of 
the colours; ſo that if there appears much skill or judg- 
ment, it is common to ſay, the Deſign is great and 
noble. | 
Des1G6N [in Painting] is alſo uſed to ſignify the, juſt 
meaſures, the proportions and outward forms, which thoſe 
objects ought to have, which arc drawn in imitation of 


nature, and may be called a juſt imitation of nature. 


Dxz$s16NA'TION, an appointment, defignment, nomi- 
nation; alſo the marking the abutments and boundings of 
an eſtate, | | 

Dxs1'6NMENT, deſigning, intendment. - 

Dxr51'P1ENCE [deſepientia, L.] indiſcretion, fooliſhuek, 

DEs1'PIENCE [with Phyſicians] the dotage or raving of 
a ſick perſon. | 

DESLPIENT [deſipiens, L.] fooliſh, doating. 

DEs1'RABLE [deſerable, F.] that is to be deſired or 
wiſhed for. 

Des!RABLENESS, worthy to be deſired. 

DEsLIRE [defer, F. deſiderium, L.] uneaſineſs of mind 
on account of the abſence of any thing, the preſent en- 
joyment of which would afford pleature and delight; 
longing, wiſhing; alſo entreaty or requeſt. 

To DxsiRE [deſtderare, L. defirer, F.] to covet, wiſh 
or long for ; alſo to entreat or pray. | | 

Dtz31/Rous [defireuxs, F.] paſſionately deſiring or wiſh- 
ing for, | 

8 Ess, earneſt defire, ITY 

To Des1'sT [de ſi ſtere, L] to ceaſe or leave off, to give 

over. | | | | 
Ds mos [of 34%, Gr. to bind] any bandage. 

D#/soLaTE [defolatus, L.] left alone, forlom ; alſo 
aMiCted, grieved; alſo ſolitary, uninhabited, ruined, Jaid 
waſte, | | | 
D#/s0LATENEsS, ſolitarineſs, uncomſortableneſs, 4 
lying waſte. | 

DEsOLA“TION, a making deſolate, &. 5 | 

Dx $O0LATENESS „ amaking deſolate, a laying waſte, 

DESOLAC“TION 5 a deftroying whole counties 
with fire and ſword ; utter ruin and deſtruction, L. ; 

Dxrso'LATORY [deſolatorius, L.] belonging to deſo- 
lation; comfortlefs. | 1 if 

Dr so TORT de meme [Law Phraſe] are words © 
form in an action of treſpaſs, uſed by way of reply to r 

lea of the defendant ; as when the defendant pleads le 
did what he was charg'd with by his maſter's order, A 4 
the plaintiff replies, he did it of his own proper motion, . 
DxrseAl'k [deſperatio, L. deſeſpoir, F.] the reflection 
the mind upon the unattainableneſs of ſome good, hic 


is the cauſe of different effects in the minds of men, js : 
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times cauſing pain or uneaſineſs; and ſometimes unconcer- 
dneſs. : nl 1 | 
wer Desrars [deſperare, L. deſperer, F.] to be paſt 
hopes, to have no hope, to give over for loſt or as unat- 


ainable. 3 | N 
 DesrArRINON B59 [deſperatio, L.] a being without 


8. | . * 
hopes x Lane,, L) mad, rafts, furious, Se. 
alſo that is deſpaired of. e | 

Dx'/sepERAT EN ESS Jof deſperare, L.] hopeleſneſs; 
alſo daringneſs, furiouſhels, 3 patty 1 

DrxsrERA“TTIOx, a deſpairing or falling into deſpair, L. 

Drsrz'criox, a looking downwards, . 

De'se1cABLE [deſpicabilts, L.] deſpiſable, contempti- 
ble; alſo baſe, ſorry, vile, mean. 28 5 

Dr'spIcABLIEN ESS, contemptibleneſs, S. 

Ds PI“ CIENT [deſpiciens, L.] looking down upon. 

DrsriciENCER [deſpicientia, L.] a deſpiſing or con- 

ning. 
3 ?1'SABLE [deſpicabilis, L.] the ſame as Deſpicable. 

DxsP1/saBLENESs [of deſpicere, L. to look down up- 
on] deſervingneſs to be deſpiſed. | : . 

To Dxsei's E [deſpicere, L.] to look upon with dif- 
dain, to ſlight, to ſet at nought, to make no account of. 

Degsei'rs [deſpit, F.] hatred, malice, ſcorn, grudge, 
ſpite. 

To Ds rot' [deſpoliare, L.] to rob or bereave of, to 
ſtrip one of his goods. 

£5POLIA'TION, a robbing or ſpoiling, L. 

To DxspO'ND [deſpondere, 13 to deſpair, to loſe cou- 
rage, to be out of heart. f 

Dzsro'NDENCE e a failing of courage, a being quite 

Bauens A. nn. np ang, Geh 

DEs TON DEN T dens, L.] deſponding, deſpairing. 

DEsPO'NsAT ED [deſponſatus, L.] ange eſpouſe 
betrothed. | 2 

DRsHONsA“Tlon, a betrothing or giving in marriage. 

Dx's POT E [deſpota, L. of S:onoTns, Gr.] a great title 
anciently given by the Greci ans to a lord or governour of a 
country: the title is ſtill uſed in the Turkiſ empire, for a 
prince or governour, as the deſpote of Falachia. | 

Drespo'TICAL Tt [Stomorixdg, of Sromorn; a lord, Gr.] 

Dz5seo'T1oK arbitrary, abſolute, ſupreme. 

A Deseo'TiICAL Government, a government when the 
priiice having gain'd an abſolute power over his people, is 
no longer guided or controll'd by the laws of his country, 
but governs ſolely by his will and pleaſure, = 

Drsro'rIcALN Ess, arbitrarinefs. 

D#/:poT1s x, deſpotick government. 

DEsOOUHILLE [in Blazonry] is uſed to ſignify the whole 
caſe or skin of a beaſt, with the head, feet, tail, and all 
appurtenances ; ſo as being filled up, it looks like the 
whole cem Bt ct OT Or x: | 
: To D#/srUMAT 8 [deſpumatum, L.] to ſcum or clarify 
iquor, * i "& A? 

DxespUMA'TION [of de privative, and ſpuma, L. froth] 
a foaming or hig 1 

DeseUMATION [in Pharmacy] the clearing and clean- 
— any liquor by letting it boil, ſo as to take off the 

um. | | F | 

Dzsqva'maraD [deſquamatus, L. havi 
the ſeales taken off. ee e gy MES 

Des QAMA'T1ON, a ſealing of fiſh, IT, © 

DESQUAMATION [with Swrgeons] a ſcaling of foul 

Dxss ENT [defſerte, F.] the laſt courſe at table; a 
ſervice of fruits and ſweet-meats. 8 & 

JESTILLA'TION, an extraftion of the moſt unctuous 
9 De, lie 7 5 or ſmoke, mt were by fire. 

E STIN _ eftinave, L.] to d A t, 
To Dx'sTINATE i oh 8 * Ppein 

Drösris ar EDI [deftinatus, L. deſtiné, F.] appoint- 

E'STINATE S ed, determined, ordained, con- 
demned . e a ee ee 

Dr'srixx dein, F. d, L. J according to the 
Foicks, the diſpolal of 3 * by Urins Yrovi- 
2 or the enchainment of ſecond cauſes,” orddined by 
ao Ee, em 3 

death either natural pr violent. © 
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Du's Trrorf = [deftitutns, L. Wherice deſtiius, F. 
forſaken, deprived, bereſt of, forlorn. os 
Dx'sTiTUTENEss, a being forſaken or left without; 
"DxrsT1TU'T1ION, 4 leaving or forſakirig, an utter a- 

bandoning ; alſo a being left, forſaken, Ec. I. 
DEsRRIT OT Ion, a binding, I. 
Dz#sTK1'6MENT (deftrigmentum; L.] that which is 
ſcraped or pulled off any thing. | 
To Ds Froh [deftruere, L. whence deſtruire, F.] to 
throw down, overthrow ot raze; alſo to marr or ſpoil ; 
alſo to lay waſte or ruin; alſo to deface; alſo to kill, 
DESTRUCTION, deſtroying, overthtow, tuin, waſte, 
marring; alſo death, L. A | | 
DesTRUCTIBYL1ITY, a capableneſs of being deftroyed: 
DRsTRU“CTIVE [of defltruftus, L.] apt to deftroy, 
mer, ſpoil, ruin, overthrow ; miſchievous, hurtful ; alſo 
cadly, | 5 
Barker ENEss, deſtroying nature, &c. 
 DxsvpaA'T1ON, à profuſe and moderate ſweating, Z. 
l [deſudatorium, L.] an hot houte or 
0. wy | 
tsv/ETUDE [deſnetudo of deſueſco, L.] a deſiſting 
from any uſe or cuſtom ; lack of cuſtom, diſuſe, 
DxzsuRt'TR [deſaetus, L.] out of uſe. 
Dx$sULTO'RES : perſons of agility of body, who uſed 
DxsuLTO'R11 \ to leap from one horſe to another 
at the horſe races in the Circenſian games. | 
Dzsv'tLToRINESs, the skipping from one thing to 
another, 2 1 . 
Dxsv'LTORY [defultorins, L.] leaping or skipping from 
one thing to another; fickle-minded, wavering, unſtable, 
inconſtant, mutable. : 5 b | | 
Dxsv'LTrURR [deſultura, L.] a vaulting from one 
horſe to another, | | 
DxrsU'MPTION, a chuſing or taking from or out of, L. 
To DeTa'cn [detacber, F.] to ſend away a party of 
ſoldiers upon ſome expedition. | 
 DrTAcula'Re [Law Word] to ſeize or take into cuſto- 
dy a man's goods or perſon. | 
DrTA'CHMENT [in Law] a fort of writ. | 
 DeTACHMENT {in Military Affairs] a party of ſoldiers 
drawn out upon a particular expedition, or from a greater 
to ſtrengthen a leſſer party | 
DETACHED Pieces [in Fortification] are demi-lunes, 
hort-wotks or crown works, and even baſtions, when ſepa- 
rated, and at a diſtance from the body of the place. 


left, 


DETAIL, the particulars or particular circuraſtances of 


an affair, F. 
To DRTAL“N [detinere,L.] to keep or with-hold ; to hin- 
To DTR C T [detectum, Sup. of detegere, L.] to diſ- 
cloſe, to diſcover or lay open. wes 
DzT#e/cT10N, a diſcovering or laying open, L. 
DETE'NTION, a detaining or keeping from; a con- 
finement, impriſonment, Ec. 
, DeTE'NT Wheel [of à Clock} is that which is alſo called 
the Hoop, having a hoop almoſt round it, in which is a 
vacancy, at which the clock locks. , | 
 'DzTz/NTs of a Clock, are thoſe flops, which bein 
—— up or let fall down, do lock or unlock the clock in 
ing. 2 19 | 
To Pur ER [ deterrer, L.] to affright or diſcourage one 
from a thing; to take him off from it, by tlie terrour of 
threats. | 3 „ | 
To DRTR RA [detergere, L.] to wipe of rub off. 
"D#T#'k6 £nT '[Adetergens, L.] wiping off; cleanſing, 
fowring. Soda ee ed, 1191 5 nh 
DRTRRTORA“TTTON, a making worſe, L. 
DETERGENTS [in P Mk! fa 
dify, cleanſe and carry 
= adhere to the body. as 
 DBTR'RMINABLENESS, Capableneſs of being deter- 
mined ot "decided, OO Po 
| n deter minare of de and termina?, 
roperly to ſet or appoint Bounds] to judge or decide a 
Matter in e 160" ueſtion; Di an end to a 
matter; to incline, to” ſe, 40 reſolye; purpoſe ot 


h medicines, which mun- 
viſcid and glutinous humours 
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DüraAmn ATEN Ess, deſiniteneſq, poſitiveneſ. 
DzTERMINA'T10N, determining, deciſion, reſolution, 


a 


imment, E. of L. | iy 
DxTRNMINA“TIOx, a final reſolution, upon doing or 
not Fg any action; alſo an appointment, a deciſion of, 
F. of V. x N 40 
Dz#T®&MINAT1ON [in Phyſicks] the diſpoſition or ten- 
dency of a body towards one way. | 
DETERMINATION [With . Philoſophers] the action by 
which a cauſe is limited or reſtrained to act, or not to 
act, this or that, or in this or that manner. | 
To DRTRRMIXER [determinave, I..] properly to ſet 
or appoint bounds ; to judge or decide, to put an end to, 
to incline or diſpoſe, to — reſolve or purpoſe. e. 
DzTE'RMINED 0 Problem ¶ with Geometricians'} is 
DErTrE“RMINATE IS that which has but one, or at 
leaſt a determinate number of ſolutions, in contradiſtinction 
to an indeterminate problem which admits of infinite ſolu- 
tlons. 
DETERRA'TION [of de from, and terra, L. the earth] 
a removal of earth, &*c, from mountains or higher grounds 
down into vallies or lower grounds; this by philoſophers 
is underſtood of ſuch carth, Cc. as is waſhed down from 
mountains, &*. gradually by rains. 

DzrR/RSIVER [deterſef, F. of deter ſus, L.] of a ſcour- 
ing or cleanſing quality. _ 
DzT#'R510N, a cleanſing, wiping or rubbing off, T. 

D RTR/RSIVE Medicines, are medicines ſuch as cleanſe 

the body from ſluggiſh and viſcous humours. 
DzeT#'RS1IVENEss, cleanfing quality. * 

To DeT#'sT [deteftare, L.] to abhor or loath. 
DETER“STABLENESss, deſervingneſs to be abhorred, 
DzrESTA“TIOM, a deteſting, abhorrence, E. of L. 


DzTEe'sTABLE [deteftabilis, L.] to be abhorred or 


loathed ; alſo vile, wretched. 


To DRTUHRO“NE [detvoner, Ft.] to depoſe a ſoverign 
prince, or drive him from his throne. 


D#'TiNET [Law Term] 4.8, he detains againſt aper- 


fon, who owes either annuity or a quantity of corn, Ge, to 
another, and refuſes to pay it. | 
DETi'NUE, a writ which lies againſt a perſon. who 
refuſes to deliver back goods or chattels, which have been 
delivered to him to keep. | | 
Action of DET NUR [in Law] is when a man is ſued to 
deliver up his truſt, | | 
DRTONATTION [of detonare, L.] a mighty thunder- 
in 
| 3 ONATION [with Chymifts] a ſort of thunderin 
noiſe that is frequently made by a mixture being inkindled 
in a crucible or other veſſel, fo that the volatile parts of it 
ruſh forth with great ſwifineſs and violence ; the ſame as 
Fulmination, . f | Oe 
DrTo'RTED [deforſus, L.] turned awry, or away, 
writhen. * 0 lo 
DxeToO'RS10N, a ning or bending awry or aſide, L. 
To DeTRa'cT [detraffum, L.] to take from, to abate 
or leſſen; alſo to ſlander or ſpeak ill of. | | 
DETRA'CTION, properly a drawing from; alſo a 
fAandering or backbiting, I. 
DETRAC'TIVE, apt to detraCt, | 
DETRA“CTIVREN Ess, detracting quality or humour. 
DETRANCHER. {in Razonry] is uſed to ſignify a line 
bend-wiſe, that comes not from the very angle, but either 
from ſome part of the upper edge, and falling from thence 
diagonally or athwart, or in the ſame manner from part of 
the ſide ; but always from the right-fide, F. SS 
DETRECTA'TION, a ſhifting off, a drawing back, L. 
De'TRIMENT: [detrimentum, L.] damage, hurt, loſs, F. 
DETRIMENT [with Aſtrologers] is the greateſt of the 
eſſential debilities or weakneſſes of a planet, viz. the ſign 
directly oppoſite to that which is its houſe, as the detri- 
ment of the ſun is Aquarius, becauſe it is oppoſite to Leo. 
DETRIMENT [in Lincoln - Inn] a duty 0 6 d. paid 
each term, by every member of the ſociety to the houſe, 
for defray ing its charges, and repairing loſſes. * 
DETRIME'NTAL, hurtful, that brings damage, hurt 
or prejudice. 5 1 3 
. DETRIME/NTALNESS, prejudicialneſs. hs 
DRTRIMENTO“sE g [detrimentoſus, L.] cauſing da- 
DKETRIME/NTOUS mage or loſs ; hurtful. . ... 
DETR1'T10N, the wearing or rubbing off particles from 
any ching, . . a wn 7 
DETRU'NCATED [detruncatus, 


| 1 cut or chopped 


DETRU's109N, a thruſting down, 7. 


Diabolus, I.. Diable, F. Diablo 


D & 
that whicli is derived from the Periton cum. Its fleſhy 


fibres do embrace the whole bladder, as if it Were 4 
hand, and preſs it in the diſcharging of the urine, It is by 
ſome accounted the firſt proper membrane of the bladder 

DETURBA'TION, a _—_ or throwing down from on 
high; alſo a troubling or di urbing, 1 

Dee a making filthy, a polluting, E 

DztyAapia'tTus [in Doom ſday- book] one who has no 
ſureties or pledges, _ "obey | | 

DRVASsTA“TIox, a laying waſte, I 

DEvASTAVE'RUNT bona #eflatoris, L.. a writ lying 
againſt executors for paying of debts and legacies with- 
out ſpecialties or bonds, to the prejudice of the creditors, - 
who have ſpecialties or bonds before the debts upon the 
ſaid bonds become due. | | 

Dxuca'lion, the ſon of Prometheus, who married 
Pyrrba, the F of Epimetheus : The poets tell us chat 
while he reigned in Theſſaly, there happened an univerſal 
flood that drowned all the world, but only he and his 
wife who got into a ſhip, and were carried ro the top of 
mount Parnaſſus, and ſtay d there till the dry land 3 
peared ; and when the flood was gone, he couſulted the 
oracle of Themis, how mankind might be repaired, and 
was anſwered, if he caſt his great mother's bones behind 
his back, whereupon he took ſtones, the bones of his 
great mother the earth, and threw them over his ſhoul- 
ders, and they became men, and Pyrrba, ſhe caſt ſtones 
over her ſhoulders backwards, and they became women, 
The truth is, this deluge came only in Greece and Italy, 
but the poets feigned all things to have happened ater 
Deucalion's flood, as they did after the inundation in the 
days of Noah. And as to their being ſaved on mount Par- 
tg: they only climbed to the top of it, and were there 
ſate above the waters, and after the flood taught the 

ople more civility than they had before; this deluge 
Es, A. N, 2440, and 784 years after that in Noah's 
time. 

DRVR“Lor ED [develope, Fr.] unwrapped, unfolded, 
opened. 

DRVENE'RUN T, a writ to the eſcheator of the king, 
when any one of the tenants of the king, who holds in 
capite dies, commanding him to enquire what lands or 
tenements came to him, | | | 

DRVR/RN GEN CE [devergentia, L.] a devexity or de- 


clivity, by which any thing tends or declines down- 


ward. | | 
To DRVE'sT [deveftire, L.] properly to unclothe, to 
ſtrip, diſpoſſeſs or 4 of. i wr the. * 
F To DevesrT [in Law] ſignifies to turn out of poſſeſ- 
ion. | 
Dev #/x10N, devexity, bendingneſs or ſhelyingnels, I. 
 Dxvex'xs [devexus, L.] hollow like a valley; bowed 
down, bending. | 
DVR “XN Ess 5 [devexitas, L.] bendingneb, ſhelving- 
DEVE“XIT v neſs downwards. | 
To DRvIAT R [deviatum, L.] to go from, or out of 
the way, to ſwerve. | 4 
To ENS [with Grammarians] is when a word 
varies from the ſenſe of its primitive. or original. 
DEVIA“TIOx, a going out of the way, a ſwerving. 
DRxvis E 2 [of dividere, L. becauſe it divides or di- 
DEVICE S ſtinguiſhes perſons, &«.] is either a pte 
ſentation, an emblem or an hieroglyphick, expreſſing ſome- 
thing that is to be kept in mind, ſuch as the EgypMar 
uſed inſtead of writing, which of late have a motto adde 
to them, to explain the - ſignification, - which otherwilc 
would be dark or unintelligible ; as king Lewis Ad) 
of France, had for his device, the ſun in ys ten. with 
this motto, Nec pluribus impar, intimating, that he VS 
able to cope with many enemies 
Dxvicst ina reſtrained ſenſe, is underſtood to lignity 
 Dgvisn$ an emblem or a tepreſentation of {ome na- 
tural body, with a motto or ſentence applied in a figura- 
tive ſenſe, to the advantage of ſome perſon. _ .. 
De'v1s [diaful, d Ir. veopl, Sax. dupbel, Pi. 
, Span, Diavolo, Ital.] the 


— 


* . 0 TEL 

Dey 11 en the Neck, a kind of rack or torturing engine. 
anciently in uſe among the 11 415 to extort a confclhen 
from Proteſtants or Lollards. This chine was made | 


ſeveral icons, which applied, 0 the neck and. legs W598 


enemy of mankind, a. fallen angel. 


or wrenched them together in ſo violent a mann, Fi 
the more the perſon Hitred, the ftraiter he was pet's 
them, and in the ſpace of 3 or 4 hours hi and b 


would be broken " pie 6 noo: 6132 : MET 4800. bl 
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Sea bun te cite coaſt of Aube, 
having black horns like a ram, a tertible aſpect, a bunch 
on the head, reſembling a hedge-hog, tuſhes like a boar, 
and a forked tail; and the fleſh of a poiſonous quality. 

Dsv1L's Bit, a plant that has ſeveral roots that are 
black, notched as it were gnaw'd, from whence it took 
its name; as if the devil envying the virtues of it, did 

naw them, c. 

Dx v 11's Milk, an herb, à ſort of ſpurge. 

D#/vi1LisH, of or pertaining to the devil, like . or of 
the nature of the devil, wicked. 

Dxr'viliSHNESS, deviliſh nature. 

Dx'v 1Ls Hie, the devil's dignity. 

. vious [devins, L.] going out of thet way, Grery- 

from. 
'VIOUSN Ss [of dein, L.] ſwervingneſs, ape 
to go out of the way. 

rviRGINAT RD [devirginatus, L.] deflowered. 

Dxv1i'scERATED [deviſceratws, L.] imbowelled. 

To Devi'sE [Law Term] to give or make over lands, 
tenements or g „Ec. by one's laſt will or teſtament in 

ing 
w ToDev1's E [prob. of deviſer, F. ] to invent, to imagine 
or ; to * or forge; to contrive or plot; to faſhion 
or frame; to deliberate or conſult. 

A DxvisE (in Law] is whatſdever is deviſed or be- 
queathed, by will, a legacy. 

Devi'sE lin Heraldry] any figure, cypher, character, 

Dz'vioek 4 rebus, motto ſentence, &c. which by 
alluſion to the name of a perſon or family denotes its no- 
bility or quality: 

Dzviszs' [in Law] the _ to whom any thing is 
deviſed or bequeathed by will 

Dxv1i's0R, he who bequeaths lands or goods to 
another by will, 

Dzviitagle [devitabilis, 14 eaſy to be ſhunned or 


avoided. 


Dzv1Ta'T10N) an eſcape, ſhunning, eſchewing or a- 


voiding, L. 

To Devr'TIATE [devitiatum, L.] to corrupt or marr ; 
to deflower. 

DRVOA“TION, a calling down, L. 

Dzvoca'TIONE, Parliamenti, a writ for recallirg a 
parliament, L. 

Dxvor' p [of de and vnide, F.] em npty of | 

Dev o1's, duty, parts, that which every ys: ought 
to do, accordin to juſtice, reaſon and civility, F. 

Dx v OI'RS bY Calais] the cuſtoms ancient Y due to the 
king for merchandize, brought. or carried out from Calais, 
when our ſtaple was there, 

To Dev o'x t- [devocare, L.] to call down. 

To DtEvo'Lv® [devolvere, L.] to roll or tumble down; 


to fall or come from one 1 —— as an e does; 


alſo to lay a truſt or . 
To Dz'voLATE [devolatum, 92 to fly away or denn 
Devoru'TarRy [devolutaive, F.] one that claims a 
benefice that has become void. 
DREVvoru'TION, a rolling or tumbling down; alſo a 
paſſing from one to another, as an eſtate, &#c. does, 
Dr VONSHIRING of Land [in Husbandry] is the im- 
Proving it by ſpreading on it the aſhes of burnt turfs. 
EVORA'TION, a deyouring or conſuming,” L. 


DtvokaTto'rious [deviratorius, L. devouring ot 
conſuming. 


8 8 devot, F.] a religious perſon, a Udet, | 


Devoro/ a ſuperſtiti tous perſon. 
To DRVvO'T E r Sup. of devovere, LA to vow 
A up by vow, to ſet apart to holy uſe, to conſecrate 


De vo/ TION, religious zeal, godlineſs, alſo vowed ſer- 

vice, diſpoſal, command, F. of L. 

 Dxvo'rep {devotws, L.] ſet apart for holy uſe; at- 
tached, ſtrongly inclined to. 2 

Devorto'kious [devotorius, L.] pertaining to a vow. 

Dev o/ TIONIST, one much given to devotion. 

To DRV OUR [devorare,L,Þto eat or ſwallow down 


dily; alſo to conſume, ſp * or waſte; Nr yo 
read over haſtily, ta ft 2 


\ Dy OU'RING [in — is a term aſed of all dee 
c 


wich are born in a coat feedirig ; and the teaſon is, they 
ſwallow all whole without chowitlg 3 and it is r ern 
alſo to tell whereon they feed. | 


| ; Dana RINGNESS [of devoratio, Ly devouring na- 
© $615] 441 180 4 $31 8.5 408 


- Davov'r devot, FJ. fall of devotion; godly." "al 


Dene, IN ESS, fulneſß of derotinn. . 
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** Shout ou [of Pre, 67. the ſecond] tlia ſe- 


cundine or after-birtn. n 


DRUTEK0'GAMY [errigorens of fibre ſecond, and 


va , Gr, marriage] a ſecond marriage. 


Dzvu'r®kxoN OMV LAιννν e ,s of Jeu rep, end 


vue, Law, Gr.] i. e. the ſecond Lac, the 4th book of 
Moſes, ſo called, becauſe the law is therein repeated. 


DzvTREROCANO'NICAL [of Je bregos and xapoytres, Gr. | 


a name that ſchool divines give to certain books of the 
ſacred ſcripture that were added after the reſt, as the 
book of Efther, Ec. | 
DruUTER OPA'THY [Atwrigrratein of Fabris; and 


Td 30;, Gr, paſſion, Or.] a di ſeaſe that E from 
another diſeaſe. 


DRvulop Ek (in Riding Academies] is a term chat is 


applied to a horſe,” that working upon vaults, makes his 
ſhoulders go too faſt for the croup to follow; ſo that in- 


ſtead of going upon 2 treads, as he ought, he _—_ 
vours to go only upon one. 


To DEW . T ldeapian, Sax] to ſprinkle, moiſten or 
To BRD RW! $ wet with dew. | 


Dx w [veape, Sax.] is certain vapours, which havs by 


heat been lifted up or exalted in the day rime, and which 
when the ſun deſcends below our horizon, leaving the air 
cold, are thereby condenſed, and fall down in ſmall inſen- 
ſible drops, upon the leaves of plants, where many of 
them joining together, they become ſenſible. 


DR of Vitriol [in Chymiftry] a kind of phlegm or 


water drawn from the mineral ſalt by diſtillation in Balneo 
Mariz, or with a gentle heat. 


Dzw- -BORN, a diſtemper in cattle. - - 
Dzw-cLaws [Hunting Term] the bones or little clan 


behind the foot. 


DRW-LAr [veo p-leppe, Sax.) the looſe skin that hangs 


down under che 7 Bs of an ox, cow, Oe, 


DRWXx [Jude, Gr.] the number 2 at cards or dice: 
Dz'w y, having dew on it, wet with dew, 

De“ XTANS [with the Rom ant ten outices or ten parts 
any intire thing that is divided into twelve. 

DRXxTER, right, on the right hand or right ſide, L, 
DRxTER 4/pe&# [with Aftrologers] an aſpect contrary to 


the natural order and ſucceſſion of the ſigns, as Mari in 


Gemini, and Saturn in the ſame d Sf Aries, where 
Mars is ſaid to behold Saturn in a — xte 


r aſpe&. 
DxxTAA, the right hand, L. 


DRxrxx Baſe [in Heraldry] is the right ſide 


of the baſe, as letter G in the figure. 


buxr ER chief rin Heraldry) i is * angle on 


the right hand of the chief, as letter A in the 
figure. 


Daxrzx Epiploick Fein (with Anatomifs] the ſecond 


fd of the ſplenica, which paſſes to the Epiploon, and 
the gut colon. 


DexT®R Point [with Heralds] the right fide point in 


an eſcutcheon. 


DEXTERITY [dexteritas, L.] right-handednefs ; ape 


neſs readineſs ; , alſo induſtry, skill, addreſs. 


Dz'xTBROUS [dexter, L. handy, ready at ; alſo 
DR'xrROUS skilful. cunnnin 


DzxTRA'kivUs [Old Records} a li oe horſe or houſe for 
the great ſaddle. 


DRXTROS HERE 9095 (b Heraldi] a term applied to the 
ESTROCHERKE' ht arm painted on a ſhield. 
Dv, the title of e preme -poyernour of Thats in 


2 


'Di'a LA, Gr.] a prepoſition that ſignifies ebith, miengb, 


in, or between, and is frequently joined to the names of 
phyf 1 compoſitions, with Th of = principal ingredi- 
Ent in them. 992 1 


»> Diagne'rRs tegel, cy a diſeaſe when a perſon 
cannot hold his water. 


Diaps'T1CAL, troubled with or” "pertaining to a Bu- 


betes. 


. Bora tee, L. pertainiag vo de geil, 


deviliſh, very wieked. DJ 153; BAY yY0 DS... . 
Dis Ic ATN Es Tof: debe, L. diabollqws; F. of 
* id Cod of StaCdmu, Gr. to deſtroy] deviliſn niturd. 

+Draso' ran {of ud and 770 b Fhailie? Þ made of 


. 10 * we 11 92 . 


I Davie! 1 e Gr] a ſolution of che? 
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_ vided into two, as evoluiſſe for evolviſſe. 


oe | 
-» DiacAalLaniNTHRES, 2 —— medicine; whoſe 
principal ingredient is Calaminth, L. | 
Diac Arc Eos [in Surgery] a plaſter applied after the 
amputation of a cancer. : E 
905 —— a medicine, whoſe principal ingredi- 
ent is capers, L. ; 4 
DiacayksE'GIAs, a medicine made of goats dung, L. 
DiacARTHAMOUM, a medicine ſo called, one of whoſe 
principal ingredients is Carthamum, L. e 
DiAcA“K VON, a medicine made of the juice of green 


walnuts and honey, L. 


Diaca'ss1a, à medicine made of Caſſia, L. 

Dic As TO! RIU, a medicine made of Caſtor, L. 

DiacaTHo'Llicon, [of % and xa3oAmig, Gr. univer- 

ſal] an univerſal medicine. 

DracaTo'THIA (in the Civil Law] a tenure or hold- 
ng of lands by fee-farm. 
| Drace'/nTROs [of J and xtr, Gr.] the ſhorteſt 
diameter of the elliptical orbit of a planet. 

Diacuo'REs1s [Siakwpnors, Gr.] the act or faculty of 


* avoiding excrements. 


Dia'cuyLuUM, a kind wy nu made of the mucila- 
ges or pappy juice of ceytain fruits, ſeeds or roots, 
Dich Lo, a kind of muſt or ſweet wine. 
 Diacine'MmA [of Janet, Or, to move from] is the 
receding 'of a bone a little from its place. 
DIiaclIiNNAMO'MUM, a medicine made of Cinnamon. 
Diacito'NiUM, a medicine made of Citonia. 
Dia'cLas1s [of Siaxadn, to break off, Gr.] a fracture. 
DriacLy'sMA, a rinſing; waſhing or ſcowring, or any 
medicament uſed for that purpoſe, L. of Gy. 
Diaco'pium [of q and xws ia, Gr. the top of a plant] 
a ſyrup made of the tops of poppies. . | tie: 
Dia o'NIcON [of S, Gr.] the ſacriſty, the place 
in or near ancient churches, where the veſtments and church 
plate were repoſited. 
Draco E [diacopus, L. of $iaxor@®», Gr.] a cutting or 
dividing aſunder. | | 
DiAcor E [with Surgeons] a deep wound; eſpecially 
one made in the ſcull with a large inſtrument, 
Diacors {with Rbetoricians] the ſame as Diafeole. 


DriacorR *'GIA, a medicine made of goats dung, L. 
D1iacoRA'LLION, a medicine made chiefly of "oral, 
Diaco Ru, a medicine made of acorns, L. 
Diaco'sTuM, a medicine made of | Coſtus, L. 
Diacou'sTtICKs, a ſcience that explains the properties 

of refracted ſound, as it paſſes —_— different mediums, 


Dia'cRis1s [di4xcors, Gr.] a 
dividing. | 
DiacRists [with Phyſicians] a judging of, and diſtin- 
guiſhing diſeaſes, with their reſpective ſymptoms, L. 
DiacRo'cUMA, a medicine made chiefly of ſaffron, L. 
DiacRo'MMYON. [of Jig and xeguuver, Gr.] a medi- 
cine made of onions. LE 3 
D1acu'MINUM, a compoſition made of cummin, L. 
DiAcvDo'NIT Es [of J Tor xv3wricr, Gr.] ſuch me- 
dicines in which quinces are an ingredient. 
D1iacyDO'NIUM [Jia Toy xv3 wyicy, Gr.] a confection 
made of. the yup of quinces and ſugar, commonly called 
marmalade, L. | 
DIiaDAMASCE'NUM, a compoſition of damaſcens, L. 


eparating, ſevering or 


Dr ADpEKM [d nue, Gr.] a kind of lincn-wreath or 


fillet for the head, anciently worn by emperors and kings 
inſtead of a crown. | | A 
Diaps'MATED [diadematus, L.] wearing a diadem, 
crown or turbant. 
Diapo'cus [with Phyſicians] the ſucceſſion or progreſs 
of a diſeaſe to its change called Criſis, 
1 DOCHUS Len, Gr.] a precious ſtone like a 
ril. 8. 
Dir pos!1s [JiaSogrs, Gr.] a delivering by hand, tra- 
dition, diſtribution. mw | 
Dia! Dosis [with Phyſicians] a diſtribution of nouriſh- 
ment through all parts of the body. 


1 1 


Dix REsIS [diaiptors of Jiaięt, Gr. to divide] a di- 


viding or diviſion; a poetical figure, when one figure is di- 


Dix R ESIS [in Printing] is a yowel mark'd with two 


_ kittles or points, as on &, j or ü, to fignify that it is ſound» 


ed by it ſelf, and not joined to another ſo as to make a 
died bang 3 as aera by the points over the & is diſtinguiſh- 
ed from ar. | | 


Dix ESIS [with Surgeons] is a method of dividing and 

_ ſeparating thoſe parts, which, by their being united, retard 

or hinder the cure of diſeaſes; as the continuity of the 
+.  Heſh or skin in impoſthumes, which muſt be opened to let 
dur ſthe corrupt matter. 33 5 


Nöte | 
l © j 
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Diz&rs1s [with Anatomifts] is a conſuming or eating 
out the veſſels, fo that ſome certain paſſages are made by 
ſome ſharp fretting matter, which naturally ſhoulq nqt 
have been; alſo when ſome real ones are widen'd 
than ordinary, ſo that the humours run out which oupht 
to be contained in the veſſels. | 
Di xRx“TICA [with Phyſſcians] cating corroding medi. 
cines, FED | 
DixTA [Siairo, of Siara2% Gr. to make uſe of a cer. 
tain order of food] diet, food, a particular way ot man- 
ner of life, * b eyes] reſpeBing be | 
Dix'rx [wit clans) re ing beal ons 
method of living moderately -; Seeds ae. 4 
medy confifting in the tight uſe of things neceſſary for life. 
DiszTE'TICK [diateticus, L. of 5 iairylinig, Gr, Diets. 
ticks] that part of a that cures diſeaſes by a mo- 
derate and r r diet. | 
DIiAGALA'NGA, a medicine made of galangal, 
DiacLav'cion [5iayAauxioy, Gr.] a medicine for the 
eyes made of the herb Glawcium, L. 
DiacLy/emics [J:ayaveiny, Gr.] the art of cutting or 
making hollow or concave s in metal. 
DA No's 1s [of S$iayivwoxw, Gr. to know] a diſcem- 
ing or knowing one from another, a judging of, L. 
Diacno'sis [with Pbyſtciant] a — * or judp- 
ment of the apparent ſigns of a diſtemper, or a kill b 
which the preſent condition of a diſtemper is * 
the 


and this is three-fold, viz. a right judgment 


affected; 2. of the diſeaſe it ſelf; 3. of its cauſe. * 


DiacGno'sTiIck [of Siaywwoxw, Gr, to know] belong- 
ing to the skill called Diagnoſis, a thoroughly knowing or 
diſcerning. | 

Diacno'sTic Signs [with Phyſicians] thoſe ſigns of a 
diſeaſe which are apparent. | 

Diacno'sTic Signs in Botany] are particular fi 
whereby one plant may be known or diſtinguiſhed — 
another. 

D1ia'G6ONAL 5 [with Geometricians] a 

D1a'GoNAL Line & line drawn acroſs any 
figure from angle to angle ; ſometimes called 
the diameter diagonal; and ſometimes it ſigni- 
fies a particular parallelogram, or long ſquare 
that has one common angle and diagonal line, 
with the principal parallelogram. K enn 

Dia"GONAL Scale, and the plain Scale, ſerve to te- 
preſent any numbers and meaſures whatever, the parts 
which are equal to one another; thus gunners make 
of a ſcale or take the dimenſion of a piece of ordnance. 
Engravers have a ſcale or rule to make a draught of 4 
fortification on paper, &. n 

Di'aGRAM 5 nai ate I L. {of Siayeduun, Gr.) a ſen- 
tence, a decrce ; alſo a ſhort draught of a thing. 


DiaGRAM {in Geometry] a ſcheme or figure made with. 


lines or circles, for the laying down, explanation or de- 

monſtration of any propoſition or figure or properties be- 

longing thereto. ' | : 
IAGRAM [in Muſick] a proportion of meaſures, diſtin- 

guiſhed by certain notes. _ | 

| DiacRarn [diagraphe, L. of Siayexgy, Gr.] deſcri- 

ption. | | 


DiAdRATHIC R [diayexpimy, Gr.] the art of painting 


or carving on box, L. 


DiacRA'PHICAL, of or belonging to the skill of paint- 
ing, graving, carving, | 


Ee. 
DiacRA'eHick 4rt. See Diagrapbicece 
1 0 RY/DIUM [Liapfud tor, Gr.] a gum diſtilling out of 

e er , = 


Dias RY DIUM Scammony, or, the plant or root of 
ſoammony prepared by boiling, it in a hollowed quince, 


1 


or with the juice of quince, or lemon, or pale roſe 
DIiAHEXA'PLA 7 a medicine which takes its name 
Dranunk'ety 6 from the fix ingredients, roots 


round Birthwort, Gentian, Juniper-berries, Myrh, and 


Ivory Shavings | | | 
Diany'ss0pUM, a medicine made of hyſſop. 
D1'AIiR1s, a medicine made of the plant Iris, L. 
Di Al ſof dialis, L. of the day] an inſtrument for 2 

ing the hour of the day; and are of ſeveral forts 

form: to fu; mn > 172 r * 
Dial PLANES, are plain boards, plates or ſurfaces on 

which hour- lines are drawn in any latitude, and are diftin- 
guiſhed according to the reſpe& they bear ta the Horizon 
of the Place where they are made, and are —_— 
their poſition or ſituation, parallel, porno 

_ . Paralld DiALs, are as lic level with the hene, 

and are thence called horizontal dials.. $2 1 10 
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are repreſeuted as talking together 


perpendicular Piat or Pre bag ar fuch as ſtand 
&e& to the e all are which are fer againſt, an 
;pright wall or. but ling. n qu nn 08. un 
are DIALS „ ſu * * 1 one of the ur 
cardi inal points, eaſt Wen, th or 20UM. 1 
E Nala Dia Ls, are ſuch whoſe. planes I-29 
to any two of the cardinal points, to the ſouth-eaſt, or 
north-caſt, Ec. nnd xeaj >. A. 1885:26 
" Inclining Dia Ls, ate ſuch as lean forwartls towards the 

K or, Wa find ark 
— D1aLs, are ſuch as lean. back towards the ho- 


primary DIA Ts, are either horizontal, dials or vertical 
Moon DiALs, ſach us ſhew the hour of the night by 


the means of the light or ſhadow of the moon projette 


thereon by an index. AR , | 

Mural Dials; ſuch as are placed againſt walls. | 

Equino#ial DIA L, is one deſcribed on the equinoCal 
plane, or a lane repreſenting that of the equinoctial. 
| . DiaL, is one deſeribed on the horizontal 
plane, or a plane parallel to the horizon. 

' Fertical Dial, is one drawn on the plane of a vertical 


Polar DI AI, is one deſcribed on a plane paſſing thay 
the poles of the world and the caſt and welt points of the 
horizon. 6 ule 

Di“ AL Rc [dialefica, L. of Jia,E⏑ku of Siaatyiolan, 
Gr. to diſcourſe] is a ez or manner of ſpeech, pro- 
nunciation, &c. in any language peculiar to each ſeveral 

vince or country, formed by rhe corruption of the gene- 
ral or national language, as the Attic, Ionic, ZEolic, Doric, 
and the common language of the Greeks ; ſo the Bolonneſe, 
Bergamas and Tuſcan, are dialects of the Italick, 


Dial RCT ICA Lier, of 3;2A8)io)% to reaſon, 
DiALR“cTick Gr.] dialecticks, or the art of logick, 


which teaches the true method of arguing or reaſoning. 
DiLLE ELIE ALS [S1aatxTMOS, Gr.] of or pertaiuing 
DiaLlet'cTicK to Logick. | 7 
Diate/cT1CAL Arguments, are ſuch arguments as are 
but barely probable ; but do not conyince or determine the 
mind to either fide of the queſtion, 
DialtE MMA [with Phyſicians) A ſpace between two fe- 
vers, L. be Df | 
DiaLl®'esrs LL,, er.] a ſpace between, an inter- 
ception, a prevention; alſo a debating or reaſoning ; a re- 
ſolution or purpoſe. _ | 1 
Dial s'ps1s [ with Surgeons] that middle ſpace in 
wounds and ulcers that is left open for a cure. Tow. 
| Diatfv/con LANC, Er] a kind of ſaffron, that 
is white through the middle. 55 Kant Papi: 
D1a'LEx1s [Sinass, Gr.] a diſputation... "1 
DiA“LLAGER [Siamayy, Gr.] a rhetorical figure wh 


* 


many arguments are produced but to no effect. 1 2 


or cut one another. T2 
Dr'ATTIxe, the art of drawing lines truly on any given 
plane, fo as thereby to ſhew the hour of the day, when 
irc e aol? * 
Dialling Globe, an inſtrument contriv'd for drawing 
all forts of dials,” and to give a clear,, demonſtration , of 
the art. & nenn Mao 153 4806 n 
Dialling Sphere, an inſtrument for the demonſtration 
of ſpherical triangles, and alſo to giye a true idea of the 
ratio of drawing of dials on all manner of planes, 
DiaLlLting [with Miners] is the uſing a compaſs, and 
long line to know Which” way the load R pein of oar in- 
clines, or where to fink an air-ſhaft, oO Oo 
Dialling Line 2 graduated lines placed on rulers, 
Dial LIN le N Sec. to expedite the making of 
ſun-dials. ; A 92. 151 B2H9-Y JO0L T0721 Be 22 
DIala'cca, a medicine made of Lacca, or Gum-lac. 
Dratogt's Mus [7 iaxoy10;, Gr.] a rhetorical figure, 
when a man reaſons and diſcourſes with himſelf, as it were 
with another, both putting the queſtions und giving the 
anſwers. | rr KA 
DiaLo'so [in Muſ, Books] ſignifies a piece of muſick 
for two or more voices ot inſtruments, which anſwer one 
to the other. te ie nnn 
Dr, ar ou, [didlogut, L. of Jide, Gr] a cbtfe- 
rence” or diſcourſe between two or more parties; or a diſ- 
courſe in writing between two or more | they 


Di ATLEIL Lines [with Geometricians| ſuch as run acroſs 


* 
5 


_ 


DiatTHB'/A [Sian Saf TILING O86 Aoi: 
H als, Gr.] an unguent, the chief in- 


o 5 7 - 
, / : x % i * 4 "Px * 
ain | ann ien. Nie 

= 4 * = 


Dia's 


parties'wherein they 


- Py 1 8 p $ ; , 
| . # 
4 


two pawn, | Grammarriaxs over tuo, vowels, anc 
word, . which would otherwiſe, make. a diphthong; but. are: 
by this'charaCter ( ) pointed into two. r * 
u dagen edu Gr.) a figure in Rhetorick when 
2 words are put together without a conjunction copu- 

PW Ihre 2419293 n 


1 le 4 
IAMARGARTTON Jof Ji and 


253 6M 350 
y eſtorati der the chief i r et 

arl] a reſtoratire powder the chief ingredient in whi 
K 1, and is of two ſorts, hot and old. e 


14 ian, 


IAMA 8 T1GO'S1S Lang,, of Nasty, i. c. 


whipping, Gr.] a ſolemnity. in, ho 
lows, TH boys were carried to the altar of the god- 
deſs, and there ſeverely whipp'd, and left the office 


out of compaſſion remit any thing of the riggur of it, che 
55 of 12 ſtood = 4 a F in | oo 
and the image of the goddels, Which was of. 15 very 
light; but (as they relate) if the boys were ſpared, grew 
ſo weighty, that the prieſteſs was ſcaree able to ſupport it; 
and E — 1 do. 
any thin unrein of the Laconian education, their parents 
were preſent to exhort them to undergo it patiently, and 
with great conſtancy; and ſo great was thè hravery and 
reſolution of the boys, that tho they were laſh'd till the 
blood guſhed out, and ſometimes to death, yet: a cry o 
roari was ſeldom or never heard to proceed from any o 
8 Thoſe. that dy d under the ceremony were buried 
with garlands on their heads, in token of joy or victory, 
and had the honour of a publick fun erl. 
Diamt'rDEts [of % and merda, dung or ordure] a 
confection of pilgrim's ſalve; alſo a ſhitten fellow. 
DiA METER [of Jide 7g, Gr.] a right line palling 
through the centre of a circle, and terminating. on eac 
fide at the circumference thereof, and fo dividing the cir- 
cle into two equal 2 r EY 3 
DIA MRT ER [of a Crick Section] is a right line drawn 
through the middle of the figure, and cutting all the ordi- 
nates into two equal parts. N 
DiAM RT ER of Gravity [Mechanicks] is that right line in 
which the centre of gravity is placed. 1 
Di AM ETER [of an Hyperbola] is any right line which 
paſſes through the middle of the tranſverſe axis, which 
is the centre of the figure, and is always a middle pro- 
2 between the latus rectum and the latus A rh 
DrAuERT EA [of the Parabola] is a line drawn parallel 
to the axis, and which may be ſuppoſed to meet at any 
infinite diſtapce, or in the centre of the figure 
DiaM ET.ER of a Column |. in Architecture] is that taken 
juſt above the baſes. re ons 2 


our of Diana, as fol- 


! 


D3aMETER of the Swelling Lin Architecture] is that ta- 


ken at the height of one third from the baſe. _ 
DIA METER of the Diminution [Archite#.] is that ta- 


ken from the tap of the ſhafts. 


DIAME'TKICAL, pertaining to, or of the nature, or 
in the form of a diameter. * 


 Diaw®'TRICALLY [diametriquement, F. of Jud ergo, 
or dixeQly; 8 | 


when two things are oppoſed one to the other right acroſs, 
or directly . n een 
Di AMON D [adamas, L. of d adus, Gr. diamant, F.] 
the hardeſt, moſt ſparkling, and molt valuable of all pre- 
cious ſtones, [The oodne(s of a diamond conſiſts in three 
things. 1. Its Tuftre or water. 2. Its weight or bignels: 
3. Its hardneſs, The Great Megul of. India has a diamond 
that fs Ah 269 3-4hs carats, ; valued at 11 millions, 723 
thouſand, 258 pounds, 14 hee and g pence, 
DLAN ON p, in Heraldry], the black colour in the coats 
„„ F nan 
Facet Dia up, is ode cut in faces both at top, and 
bottom, and whoſe table or principal place at top i flat. 
RNoſe Dfau op, is one that is quite flat u erneath ; 
but whoſe upper part is cut indiyers little faces, uſually tri- 
angles, the uppermoſt of which, terminates in a, point... 


—" rough D1iaMmoNno, is one Juſt as, it comes our of the 
mines that has not yet been cut, Thy | 


A Table DiaMonD, is one which = a large. Lquare 
face at the top, encompaſſed with 4, leſſer. 
DiAMonp [with Printers] the name of a ſmall ſort of 
letter or. charge, + . 
Tempis DAM OR Os [fo called of the temple in Paris iri 
France, where they are made] are a, ſort of factitious dia- 


A 44a 4k * 


' monds, of no.great-valu, but us d much in the habits. of 


the actors upon the flage. 
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boys ſhould faint under the correction, or do 
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of honey. 


the liquor called Punch. 
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Dmirb' Nou, 4 cotton ande of mulberiics, 
ne Dri Neo & if For 9 em, L mul 
beriy} a | thedteirial compoftion made of intilberry juice 


and ſugar. n 1145 . 
e Bin iog un [in Pes i made of ful 
betty - juice, ſapa, verjuice, myrrh and ſaffron. iy 

Dramo'scHUM, a medicinal powder, whoſe chief in- 
ge chr 49 most. r e 
the filling an ulcer with Lint. * | 

'Dia'x A, or the Moon, was repreſented with three heads, 
the one of à dog, the ſecond of a horſe, and the third of 

man, to the# the ifferetir effects of the moon, in hea- 
ven, on earth, and in hell, or in the boſom of the earth. 

Biaua had three names, as Luna the moon in heaven, 
Dian on earth, and Preſerpina in hell; as Diana ſhe was 
accounted the 8 of woods and mountains, and of 
Huntſmen; and therefore was painted armed with bows and 
arrows; attended with ſixty maids or nymphs; ſhe was ac- 
counted alſo the goddeſs of child-bearing, virginity and 
— Ihe was alſo painted with yellow hair, a graſs- 
een Mantle trimmed with filver, buskins of filver, with 
Faces bow and quiver of painted colours, with a creſ- 
cent or 'new moon on her head. She is ſometimes drawn 
hunting a Rag, and at other times fitting croſs-legg'd, de- 
noting her-virginity ; ſometimes with her bow and arrows 
in a quiver of painted colours, in a filyer chariot, drawn 
by two white ſtags, and ſometimes by two horſes, one 
black the other white. On her ſhoulders were two wings, 
to expreſs her ſwiftneſs, and in her hands were a lion 
and a leopard. The ancient Britains ador d Diana, O is 
ſaid to ee had a temple in the place where St Paul's 
church now ſtands. She had various temples ; bur that at 
Epheſus wus atcounted one of the wonders of the world, 
it was 200 years in building, being 425 foot long, and 
220 broad, ſupported with 12) pillars of marble 70 foot 
high, 27 of which were cüriduſly engraven, and all the 
rell were of poliſhed marble. N N 

DrAx fle [with ch mii] call'd alſo the philoſophical 
tree; a very curious phænomenon, produced by a compo- 
ſition of ſilver, mercury, and fpirit of nitre, which are 
cryſtalliz'd into the form of a tree, with branches, leaves, 
fruit, &. 1 op 

DriANATTICk Argumentation [with Logictans) a particu- 
lar method of reaſoning, which carries on a diſcourte from 
one thing to another. | . 

Dran1T's UM, a medicine made of anniſeeds, L. 

DianoEt'a LS“, Gr.] a figure in rhetorick, import- 
ing a ferious conſideration of the matter in hand, 

IA'NTHUS, a compoſition of Anthot. © | 

DAN v“ cuN [Pharmacy] a kind of Rob, made of the 
juice of green walnuts and ſugar boiled to the conſiſtence 


113 


D1iaoLiBA'NUM, a medicine made of Olibanum. 
Dir ALMA, a lind of R 
Dir AA“ VER, a medicine made of poppies, L. 
Di APA“ s MA [H., of 4 lanxaTowu, 2 a poman- 

der or pertume, a compoſition of powders, with Which the 

ancients us d to dry their bodies: from ſwear at their coming 
out of the baths; alfo a tompoſition made of dry pow- 
ders to be ſprinkled upon cloaths to perfume them, or upon 

wounds or ulcers, G60. | 3 
Diaya's oN [of Jid and xa, z. e. all, Gr.] a 

chord in muſick including all tones, and is the ſame with 
what is commonly called an octave or eighth; becauſe 
there is but ſeven tone notes, and then the eighth is the 
fame again with the firſt. It is the moſt perfect concord, 
and the terms of it are as two to one. | 

_ DiayasoNDIAEx [with Muſicians) a ſart of compound 

concord, either as 1o to 3, or as 16 to 5. 1255 


Di As ON DIA R'NT E, a compounded conſonance in 


the triple ratio, or as 3 to 9. [SE | 
DiareASONDIATE/SSARON, a compounded. concord, 
founded on the proportion of 8 to 3. | 
_ DrarasoNDITONRE, a concord, the terms of which 
ate in the proportion of 5 to 2. * P 2 
DrarALs ONSEMI DIT ONE, a concord, the terms of 
which are in proportion of 12 to 5. & 
Dir Ep ESIS Jian tNuoig, Gr.] a leaf in over, $ 


"DiayEDEs1s [ with Anatom. Aa breaking of the blood 


veſſels; a ſweating or burſting out of the blood thro the 
veins, which is cauſed by their thinneſfs, © 
DiaP?t'NS1A, the herb Sanicle, . 
DiAPE'NTE LA were, i. e. of five, C.] à phyſical 
compoſition made up of five ingredients, Wiz. Myth | 
tian, birthwort, ſhavings of ivory and bay-berries; alſo 


* 


gen- 


5 


Dfar ENT EH Fiti zwfet} the Tetond of the Whicort6%, 
rerms of which are a5 3 to 2, otherwile called 4 "perfen 
fifth, and makes up an octave with the Diarffaton.. 

""Di"X+ #& (of Haprer, F. to interweaye” with en er) ; 
ſort of linen cloth wrought with flowers and other figure, 


: 1 


Di /A ER“ [in Hera yl as & bordure dia per i, is ole 
that is / fretted all over with ſuch things as bordutes uſed to 
be charged, appearing between the frets. Sce Diapre Ik 
© DYAPERING [in Painting] is when rhe piece "after it is 
quite finiſh'd, is over-run with branches or other work,” 
Di AR R / (in Heraldry) a dividing of a field 
Dr'ar ER & into planes or compartments af- 
ter the manner of fret-work, and filling rliem -{ 
with figures of various forms, as in, the figuie 
4tmexed. 15 | r ä 
DfrarHANRZIT T 7 [diaphanett, F. of J lag ae Cr] 
DiarRHA“NOUSNESS S the property of a 1 e 
hacks © e. one that is tranſparent like glaſs; the humour 
of the eye; the Tunica Cornea, &c. The pores of giz. 
phanous bodies are ſo ranged and diſpoſed, that the beam 
of light can paſs thro” them freely every way. © 
DiayHoOE'NICON, an cleQuary, whole chict fngre. 


Py 


dient is Dates, L. 
Diaeaont'a [{iaqaia, Gr.] a harſh ſound in muſick; 
a ſound that makes a diſcord. ' 3 
Diayrno'nicks [of 5raqoriw, Gr] a ſcience that ex. 


plains the properties of refracted ſounds, as they pals cho 


different mediums. 0g by 
Diayrna'novs, tranſparent like "glaſs, or that may be 
feen thro'. | 5 
DiaPHONTA [dizpwyle, Gr.] diffe tence, diverſity,” 
DiarfoNnia [with Rbetor.] a figure, when a ory IC 
3 is uſed in a ſignification different from what it was 
at firſt. | 
D1a'exoRa [31aqoep, Gr.] difference, diyerſity, ſtuſe, 
contention, L. 1 | 
DiayHo'REs1s [Siepcenors, Gt. Ja ſending forth all 
manner of hamours thro' the pores of the boy. 
DiaeHORE/TICK Lage, , Gr.] diſcuſſive, that 
diſſolves or purges by ſweat, Sc. . 
DiayHORE'TICALNESS, property to cauſe ſweat., 
DiaeHORE'T1CKs, medicines proper to cauſe ſuch eya- 
cuations. | | * 
DriAPHRA “OM [diaphragma, L. of Statexyua, of Jia- 
ger r to incloſe, Gr.] a fence or hedge fer berween.. 
Di Ar HRA“ OM [with Anat.] the midi ; a large dou- 
ble muſcle paſſing acroſo the body, and ſeparating the cheſt 
or middle cavity from the belly or lower one, 1 850 
Dir RHRRAGMA“TTICK Artery [Anitom,)] one that ilſucs | 
from the trunk of the Aorta, and goes from thence to the 
Diaphragma. _ $0 | v 
DiayrHRATTO'NTES [Anatomy] certain membrapes, 
theſame as the Pleura, which cover the inſide of the Theraz, 
DiapLa'sls-[Siamagots, of Jau to put together, 
Sr.] the forming, framing, or faſhioning, — ... 
Di APLA“Ls MA [Jtawaaoua, of figandcow tor pear 
over, Gr.] an ointment or fomentation. 1 
DiATLA“s Ticks, medicines proper for a limb aut of 
joynt. , nnn os. aa 1 
Dia NOE LTiarven, of Jud and mic to breathe, Gr, 
a ſending forth all manner of humours thro” the poxes.of 
the body. op ny Fe | Ow 7 : 
Diayomeno'LyYGos [of % and reges, Gr.) the 
recrement- of braſs] an unguent of which that is an in- 
gredient. Sn al i Cad to 
DiaeoRE's1s [J:aTogyorg, Gr. J a doubting of being 
ieee 5 oe os ah 
 _DiaeoREs1s [with Rhetoric.) is. 4 figure when the ſub- 
jects to be handled being of equal 2 the orator ſcems 
to be in doubt which he mould begin 85 


wit y = pe. 
 DiaeruU'NUM, anelectuary iow. of damask prune „E 


Dia vE“Ticks, medicines promoting the ſuppurarnio 
of ſwellings, and cauſing them to un with matter, 948 
pening and breaking ſores, ce. 5 
DrArSALMA Lian, Gr.] a pauſe or change 
note in ſinging . 1 nt l 
DiaraTHO'R A [J1ag3ogd, Gr,) & corruption of an 


1 
pe — 


Di ARRHO“ Do ſin Pharmacy] a name given to fevers | 
compoſitions wherein red roſes are an ingtedient. 4 * 
- DiakRno'tA LiF, Gr.]. a, gentle lax or looſe 
in the belly without inflammation or ulcgration of the f. 
D1iaARRHOE'TICK, having a. lask or looſeneſs in ibe 


 Dia'kTHROS IS LA Spo, ad of I6ofc 
| pointing of bones, which ſerve for led i, 


"x 
* 


| 5 4 


A ben 4 account enter d in 4 100 in 
ona what paſſes every "day"; 'a journal or day-book. 
 DrarY” (of © dies, LJ of 0 aining to a day. * 
Dias AT v n whereof 6 Tet 4 _ 
1s or Rag-wort | 
ig eee re wn e lectuary of which the chief in- 
jent is the herb Scondium. 


are the 
8 'NNA, a compoſition made of Fenn 


DiaseoL R'TIcunmy a medicine made of cummin, 

Dias TN. [in Ancient Maſick) a name given to a ſim- 
ple imerval, in contradiſtinction to a — interval, 
which they call a Sem. * | 

Dia'sTOLE Ls, Gr.] a dickinction, a dividing, 
9 or pulling aſunder; alſo a widening or W 


out. 

1 [Anatomy] Dilatation or Diftenſion, a term 
uſed to exprels that motion of the heart and arteries, where- 
by thoſe parrs dilate and diſtend ICY the contrary 
4 which is Syſtole. 

Dis Tork [with Grammavians] a kgure, whereby a 
word that is naturally ſhort is made lot 

DiasTOLE [with Rheroricians] a re when between 
two words, ſome other word, and ſometimes'two words, 
are put between two words- of the fame kind; as, Dii 
mea vota, dii audiere Lyce, Horace, Duc age, duc ad nos, 
&c. This figure i is by the Latins called Separatio; | 

DiasSTRE'MMA (of Siagp:qi, Gr. to turn afide] a dif- 
tortion or laxation, / 

Dia'sryLE { in ArchiteFwre] a buildin where the 
pillars ſtand at the diſtance of three of their Tlmerets, | 
Dia'syRMOs [Siaovews, Gr.] a drawing or pulli 
aſunder ; alſo a reproaching or taunting; a handſome — 

ſmatt manner of jee — 

A Dias KTI LAiaſyrticum, L] a biting or reproach- 
ful taunt upon the equivocation of a word. 

DiarA“s1s [of Siardyw, Cr. to ſtretch out] a diſtenſion 
of any ſort, particularly of a limb, in caſe of fracture: 
2 Ay ERE'TICA Larne, Gr. the art of preſerving 

alt 

DiaTE'RES15s [of Siaripyors, a good conſtitution of 
the bones, when they are apt to move caſily and ſtrong- 
ly, ſuch as is in the arms, hands, Se. 

Diar “ SSARON [of $1 and 1277 «proy, Gr, four] a mu- 
ſical word intimating that an interva is compoſed of a 
greater and a leſſer tone, the ratio of which is as 4 to 3. 

ati, on? any compoſition that conſiſts of four 

ients. 
[ATHA MERON, a compoſition of Dates. 
Dia'TH £515 % Deos, Gr.] diſpoſition or conſtitution. 
DiaTHEsS1s [with Nhyſteiant] the natural or preterna- 


tural diſpoſition of the body, that inclines us to dhe per- 
formance of all natural actions. | 


Diatay'kum [3:4 very, Gr.] a n or fence of 


boards, & c. to keep out the wind ; an incloſure before a 
door, as in churches, &c. 


DiATTrox! Lido, Gr.] comer-ſtones, band or pre- 
pend ſtones, L. | 
1 Nick Tof d and v, Gr) as Nene 
Diaroxick Muſick, one of the three methods of the - 
ing uſed by the ancients, and the moſt natural of them, in 
" ire = that it makes eaſy intervals, by which it is rendered 


more plain and caly than the other two which are chroma- = 


tick and enharmonic 
DiaTo6'Nus Hypaton, ie muſical note called D. ſol re. 
Draroxus Meſon, the note call'd G ſol ent. 
Diato'nicum L a kind of ſong proceeding by different 
DiaTto/nuUn tones and ſemi- tones, eithes i in aſcen- 
ding or deſcending, - more natural and leſs forced than o- 
ther ſorts of muſick, Plain Song. 


DiArRA“ GACANTH; # compoſition in which tra- 
gacanth'is the chief i 5 an 


DriA“TRIBA 2 — "Gr. A contitied diſcourſe or 


Dia“ RTS utation; alſo the Place where dif- 
putations, Sc. are hel. 


Dra -7Ki/8Us fof J and vibes, 
poſition! made up of chree Lots ef Sawnder 


DiatR1'Tos T three d ja faſting, — three 
Buder "es * T of 

 DraTy'npITH, an of Turbith.” © + | 
a e Gr,] an informgtion or iv 
Fu DiaTyeos1s Tay ne a. figure 


ee 
fo liveh deſcribed, Gems 
fore t e oath on cher og 


DiXSEBESTEN- Lin Pharmacy) an clefary wherein 


| F a muſile, Sc. in 


— 4 bee! a' com 


ther par tha les bd he mf potent; n 
ol 3 CANDLES Did 
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betalen a tnedicine- made. of the wood of 
ha 1. » YT S465 al. 13. my 
-DraZ1'NZIBER, a medicine tonite of ginger: 5 — — 
2 TICK” — 3 
which dis joined rwo on of * 
being Joyned to cither make a fifth. ud tic 


-Dia'zo0MAa'r[Iiaifope; Gr] Wes alſo the Carne as 


the Diaph 


D1'ssL R [with Gerdiners) a a tool. for ſering of Ren 

Dr'ea, a praceſs or action at law, L. 

Dic A [ Rec.] a tally for accounts, 

Dica'city 5 dicacitas, L.] ralhativencly ; 10 

Dio A crousx RSS buffoonery, drollery. 
Die x otros lin Rhetorick] a figure, whereby the uf 
tice. of a cauſe is ſer forth in as few words as uy be. 

Dicuor nA [of gi double, and gde, Gr. to grow! 
a fault in the hairs when they ſplit. 

Dricnor “US [3r,opacs; Gr, i. 6. compounded of | two 
— $] a foot in verſe, either Greek or Latin, which con- 
ſiſts of four ſyllables, of which the firſt and third on long, 
and the ſecond and fourth ſhort, as Comprobare, - 

To Dicxo'TomIzE [ St xoToprty, | Gr.) to cur or di- 
vide into two 

Dicuo'romus [in Botanick Writers] is uſed of ſuch 


lauts, whoſe ſtalk divides into two parts, as unn 
-ſaller, Sc. 


Dicyo'Towy [with Rhetoricians] a dividing a ſpeech 


or diſcourſe into two parts, Gr. 
Dicyo'romrs 1 [of Ji eros, Gr] one who divides a 


thing into two 
Dick RNS fprub a contraction of  Devilkins, i. e. little 
. devils] a ſort of an oath, as Od Dickens. 
Di'cx xr of Leather, a quantity — — hides. 
Dic zo'LoG'Y { Stxa10n03ie, Gr. ] a ing one's 
cauſe, and advocating for. 
Dicor v RDO [with Botanifts]' a term uſed of 
which ſpring with two ſeed leaves oppoſite to each other, 
as the generality of plants have. 


Di'cxa Ferri. [in Doomſday Book]' a quantity of iron, 


conſiſting of ten bars. 
Di'ckoTus [JixgorTor, Gr.] a pulſe that beats twice. 


DicTA'MEN (of dictare, L.] ] prefer pt or rule; but 
moſt properly a leſſon or ſhort difeourſe which a ſchool- 
- maſter dictates to bis ſcholars, L. 
DicTa/MNUM r Lire, Er. 2 dittander-dittany, 
DictTA'MNUs S Jixrayuros, Gr. Y or A qc. x ,o53 
an herb of ſingular virtue for ex pelling 2 on. 
To Dior ATR [diflatum, Ly to tell another what to 
write, to indite, to teach or new; ; alſo to — — with. 
Di'crAT RS [difata, L.] precepts, inſtructions, rules. 
DicrA“Tiox, à pronouncing or dictating of any thing 
to another man to be wrritten by him. 
Dicr A“ rok, one who tells another what to ſpeak or write. 
DicTATOR among the Ancient. Romans] a ſovereign 
commander, from whom no appeal was allow'd; who was 
never choſen but when the common-wealth was in ſome 
eminent danger or trouble; had the command both of war 
:and peace, and the power of life and death. His com- 
mand was to laſt but half a year; but the ſenare had pow- 
er to continue it, otherwiſe he was obliged to ſurrender up 
his office upon pain of treaſon. 
» DicTa/ToR$HTP: [diffatura, L I the office and digniry 
of a dictator. 
- DicTa'rory ' [diffatorius,” L. ] pertaining to a difta- 
ror, or dickating. 


DicrA/rRIX, eee de e, Se L. 


Die rros R '[di#ioſus, L.] full of words. rng 
1 cTIONARY [di&ionavium,' L.]. a. — of 
the words in al , or of the terms of urt in any ſcience 
ox lat and commonly d youy ——— — 

0 VETITATE [difitatum, * | wer 
»DicTYotpss: of $ixirvoy a net, and ſhape, 66] 
reſembling a a” wa 1 el 
Diba“ criekx 2 of Janne, to tea 
Dio“ crIic AL erte nature of things, do- 
trinal, inſtructive. 2 
-Drpa" CTICALLY ſof F. Aidatticus, L. of. 75 
Aldo $18 a7xw, Gr. to — inſtructively. yr 
Dip ksea“Tiex PIP aT REAL, Geri] (pernining to a mas 
Di DAPPER [diick=dapper, Du. the e bird, 
Di'dyMo1 1 twins or any thing this is 


double; in the teſtiele. 
2 —— the middle af © tal, eit. 
Din { 5] the mi pede + Many 
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„ Dias 64a extremun,-a writ 4ying: fat one who holds 


lands :of the 
and dies under of at full age: | this 


King, either by knights ſervice or ſoc 
| awrit is directed tu t 
aſdhentot af the chunty, to nquire af what eſtate he was 
— who is the next heir, and of what value che 
15. * AS a Souter tier Dom etc 
Dis NNIAIL [dietnis, L. of or pertaining to 2 years. 
DE Dis IN piEM, from day to day, Eee £003 
Dis, a day, Blot 'k 5 roamed Ant A te 5 
Drxs comitales [among the Roman] days of meeting 
— people, marked in the almanack or calendar with the 
er r 5 r 1 
Di ks comperendini [among the Romans]: days of ad- 
journment, being in number a, Which were granted 
by the prætor or judge to the parties, aſter a hearing on 
both ſides, cither to iuform more fully, or to clear them- 
ſelves. bg rer br. 4 + 1+ #6 24 $1.8 
Dis datus [in Law] a reſpite given by the court to 
* 1 yes 1 4 — q 4 WA") 
Dis faſti (among thie Romans] pleading days, duri 
which the pretor. oke. hold a = ind badmniniſte 
1 ice u. | 10 | — / 
. fefti [among the Romans] holy days, upon which 
the people were either employed in offering ſacrifices, or 
elſe following their diverſions. e e ert 
Di Es interciſi (among the Romans] part of which 
Dr Es enterociſi 9 was ſpent in the performance of 
ſacred rites, and the other part in the adminiſtration of 
juſtice, and were marked in their calendar with the let- 
ters E. N. 3 | 
Da x Fuſti among the Romans] 30 days, commonly 
granted to enemies, after the proclamation, of war againſt 
them; before the expiration of which time, they did not 
enter their territories, or procced to any act of hoſtility. 
Diks Nefaſti [among the Romans days counted unlucky, 
on which they head no lau- matters, nor called any aſ- 
ſemblies of che people. ü | i did 
Dix, Fraliares [among the Roman] certain days, du- 
* it was permitted to engage an enemy, L. 
[Es non praliares } [among the Romans] unlucky or un- 
Dizs atri fortunate days, on which they 
avoided fighting a battle, on account of ſome loſs they had 
ſuffered on thoſe days, L. [+ rn 
DiEs Senatorii among the Rom ant] days on which 
the ſenate aſſembled about the affairs of the common- wealth. 
Diks Stati {Law Term] the lat days of adjournment 
in law-ſuits, L. 5 70d * 1 
Dies Furidici in Law] legal days, are all days in bank, 
continuance, eſſoin days and others, which are given to the 
parties in court during the term, L. 
Biks non juridici [in Law] illegal days; ſuch on which 


1 


no pleas are held in any court of juſtice, vix. all ſundays, 


and certain particular days in the terms, as Aſcenſion day in 
Eaſter term; that of Fob» the Baptiſt in Trinity term; thoſe 
of All Saints and All-Souls in Michaelmas-term ; the Pu- 
vification of the Virgin Mary in Hilarytterm. eg 
Di Es Marchiæ [i. e. the day of the Marcbes] the day 
of meeting or congreſs between the Engliſ and Scotch; 
formerly appointed to ce held annually on the borders or 


-marches, ior adjuſting all differences, and preſerving the 


articles of peace. | 1 bt 0 
2 Dis is (in Printing] this mark (t) called alſo a double 
agoer. | 


+ Di'es1s Sito1s,, Gr.] a tranſmiſſion or ſending over, TL. 


D1ixs1s [in Muſick] is the diviſion of a tone below a 
ſemi-tone, or an interval, conſiſting of a lower or imperfe&t 
ſemi- tone, i. e. the placing of ſemi-tones where there 
onght to be tones; or the placing of a tone where there 

ht to be only a ſemi- tone | | 


DiEs is enbatmonical [in Muſick] the difference be- 


tween. the greater: and the lefſer ſemi-rone. Dieſs/es: are 


the leaſt ſenſible diviſions of a tone, and are marked on 


the ſcore in the form of St. Andrecy S- croſs. em 3 
DIESFHIT RR (as ſome think of diet pater, L. i. e, the 
father of the day; or as others of Ang the Gen. of Zebs 
or A«vs, 7. e. father Fupiter] a name given to Fupiter,, ,. .- 


- Drier [dieta, L. of Ataire, Gr.] food, nouriſhment, 


a particular way of living. n EY 

DIRT, a general meeting of the eſtates of Germany, 
To Di Er one, to keep a perſon to a peculiar, regular or 

ſtrict diet. <1 | - . r 


Dix 'TA {ON Reg.) a days Work. Ne! 


Di R TA ration abilis, a reaſonable days journey, . 


DIE“ TARY, treating of or pertaining to a regular pre- 


Dig TR“TIX• 
+ DikETR“TICATI & diet. 


pertaining to a regular or preferibed 
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thrown down by a tem 
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+ Diu, r Mon DROTT UI e. God and thy right) the 
motto of the arma of England, this ling Edu, I. tool 
to ſignify. that he held not his kingdom of any: mortal in 
vaſſal Ran bern aer eee 
Ding ſon A# [Law Phraſe}. 3. e. the att of God,” ir 
being a maxim in law, that the act of God ſhall not be 
a prejudice to any man; as for inſtance, if a 


_— 


eſt; the. leſſee ſhall be free — | 
an action of waſte, and ſhall alſo have the liberty totale 
timber o build it again. * Nen! 0, 1 ana 
DizzR'UG MENON [Atativaypier, Gr.] a figure in 
Rhetorick, in which ſeveral clauſes. of a ſentence: have re. 
lation to one verb, as. «vhoſe low condition, mean fortune, 
filthy nature is obnoxious to reaſon, [ 
LIEZEUGMENON Nete [Mnſick]:the note called R.lam 
DI RZ EUGMENON Paranete [in Muſick} the note called 
dla: ſol re. : 406 
Dir rAAAsLR [Affamabilis, L.] that is capable ot 
* e or ſlanderecd. E e e 
Dir TAMA“ TIon, a taking away a perſon's good name. 
DirrAMuA TOR, flanderous. 1 
To Dir rA“MELAiffamare, L.] to ſlander, to ſcandallze. 
Dir FPARREA“T ION, the- parting of a cake ; a ſolem- 
nity uſed among the ancient Romans, at the divorcement 
of a man and his wife, L. 15 


To Di FFRR di fferre, LI to vary, to be unlike, to | 


-t 


* | | wh ISA 
'FFERENCE [differentia, L.] a diverſity, à variz 
tion; alfo a controverſy, variance, a quarrel, F. 0 
DiFFERENCE [with Logiciant] is an eſſential attribute, 
which belongs to any ſpecies, which is not found in the 
Genus, and is the univerſal idea of that Ipecies, As for 
example, body and ſpirit, or ſoul. in human nature; att 
two ſpecies of ſubſtance, which in their ideas do contain 
ſomething more than is in that ſubſtance ; for in a body 
is found impenetrability and exteuſion, in a ſpul or fpicit 
the power of cogitation, of thinking and reaſoning; and 
thence the difference of a body is impenetrable. exten- 
tion, and the difterence of a ſpirit is cogitation. | 
DiFFERENCE [with 3 is the, remain- 
der, when one number or quantity has been ſubrrafted 
from another | (1 2221 
DiFFERENCE of Longitude af two places on ibe Eanb 
[Geography | is an arch of the equator, comprehended be- 
tween the meridians of thoſe places. TY 
DirFFERENCE of the Sun, Ec. ¶Aſtronomy] is the dif- 
ference between the right and oblique aſcenſion of the 
ſun or planet. | [7 9-y Gi 
Dir FEKRENC ES [in Heraldry] are certain additaments 
to coats of armour, whereby ſomething is added et al- 
tered to diſtinguiſh the younger families from the elder; 
or to ſhew how far they remove from the principal houſe. 
Theſe differences are 9, viz, the Label, the Greſcent, the 
Mullet, the Martlet, the Annulet, the Flower-de-lis, the Roſe, 
the Eight-fojl,... and the "Croſs-moline ; all which, ſee in 
their places. N 3171 901 * 0 54 Mb: 
Ancient Di / FFERENOESs [in Coat Armour] were; bor- 
dures of all kinds. ae) ur | ' 407 att 
Modern DIF FERENC ES [in Coat Armour] are the 
creſcent, fle Or label, mullet, martlet, &c,  7*{"OT RFI 
To Dr'rYRRRNCE [differencier, F.] to make. a difference 
between, to diſtinguiſh. bis e 
DiFFERE/NTIAL, of any quantity, is the fuxion 
of that quantity. + 5:63. 66 <5 bur le $6 
DirFERE/NTIAL Quantity [in the higher Geomelsy| an 
infinitely: ſmall quantity, or particle of a quantity o final 


- 


as to be incommenſurable thereto, or .lefs-than,, any, aſſign- 


4 


; * 


* 


able one. 


D1iFFERENTIAL calculus. [Geo:] a method, of diffe- 
rencing quantities, that is, of finding a differential ar that 
infinitely ſmall quantity, which taken an infinite num- 
ber of times is equal to a given quantity... g 
Dir FERENTIAIL [in then doit Logarithw. , the 
doctrine of tangents. en) Fear A 
_ DiFFERENTILO- DIFF ERENTIAL. * * 
a differential is the letter d, that of a differential of 4 x, 
7 d dx, and the differential of d d x, dN or, 

k & HH Cl ce un £ CO RIRTANG, 

A Dire ER ENTIAL [of: the firſt power or degre®) x 
that of an ordinary quantit as Dan 7 718 a9 1 
A DIFFERENTIAL (of the ſecond powerſis, an in 


wy 


finiteſimal of a differential quantity of the firſt degree, ** 
d d x or d d x, or dx*,, * "ag n 208 IT 
A DirrERRNTIAI (of the third power, 61 Is * 
infiniteſimal of a differential quantity of the. Aesch pow 


cr, as dd da, or 4, &c. 


. Fa d 2 * 1 
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Di rricot f Tdiffielle,” Fr. of rilit, L.) uncaſy, 
om. . crabbed, hard to be performed, underſiood 
| of pleaſed, * N - vans * * KY 4 5 a ob 4 F F 'F 7 14 
Prrricut tx 7 LAN Fr. of dificultas,;(L.] 
Di“ rrteuf fuss S hardueſs to he pertormed, trou- 
ble, a difficult eaſe, point or queſtioen 3 1401! 
To Dir FH“ {diffidere,, L. to miſtruſt; to doubt, to 
2 F a DE L. d iſtruſtful, ſuſpicious,'>jea- 
ous, fearful: * 5 * Wo 223 & 1 | ad {tt 2& en 
- 'FF1D ENC®> 2 [of d:fbdontia, L. diſtruſt, ſuſpi- 
D1/FFIDENTNESS cieuthefs, 0 enn 
To Difsi' xv (diffindere;” L.] to cut or cleave aſunder. 
Dirri'ss io, a cleaving aſ under. 
Dir rIA TIN A blowing or puffing away. 
DirFLAtION Iin chm] is when ſpirits raiſed by 
heat are blown by a ſort of. bellows in the oppoſite: Camera 
or arch of the farnace, and there” found congealed. 
\.DYpr iv ENOF 7 1diffluemia; Lida flowing abroad} or 
DirFLU'ENCY, 5 divers ways, wii £ 6 
D1#FLU'ENT'[ffluens, Li] looſe and ready to fall 
aſunder. * ee 07 ONE Aeg Of ind. 
Dieriu'ous [diffluns, L.] flowing forth, abroad or 
ſeyeral way e. n 9110 
Dirriü'vidk, a falling off, a flowing down, . 
Dirrlouviox [in Botany] a diſtemper in trees whereby 
they looſe their bark, L. Minit 8 "14 {28 10] 
Bede [difformis, L.] a word uſed in| oppoſition 
to uniform, and ſignifies that thete is no manner of regu- 
larity in the form or appearance of a thing. 
Dir rox Flowers | with Flori] ſuch flowers as are 
not of the ſame figure All round, or have their fore and 
back parts, as alſo their right and left parts unli kee. 
Dir rug ous [diffugus, L/ithar flieth divers ways. 
To Dirru'Nb [[diffandere, L.] to pour out, to ſcatter 
abroad ; alſo to diffuſe or ſpread abroad. 
n Dirru's EDN Ess [of aiffeſu, L.] the being pon red 
orth. * eie Hide: 3 
Dirru's1LE-{diffuſblis, L.] ſptead ing. 
To Dit r u”'ss [adiffuſum, L. I to ſpread here and there. 
Dir ros k [diffuſas, L.] diffuſive. 410 
Dirro'siox, a pouring out ; a ſpreading abroad, L. 
Dirro's io [with Philoſophers] is —— the 
ſubtile efluvia's of bodies into à kind of atmoſphere quite 
round them; as for example, the magnetical particles are 
diſfuſed every where round about the earth in parts adjacent 
to it. And the light is diffuſed by the rays of the ſun, 
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 Digp/Sri% 85 [in Phyſck] are ſuch medicines as cauſe 
F142 by ſtrengthening and. increaſing the tone of the 
omach. _ i ih 4 RT 
-+Externdl- Dio kSsTIVES lin Surgery] are medicaments 


that diſſolve ſwellings, or breed laudable matter in a wound. 


. Dro.zs/Ts [digefte, L.] a collection of the Roman laws, 


digeſted under proper titles by the order of the emperor 
was 24-0 e | 


To Die hr (vihwvan, Sa.] to deck, ſet off or adorn. 
Di'6rT [ digitns, L:] the quantity of an inch in meaſure, 
ly-3 fourths of an inch; or 4 grains of barley laid 


or pro 
breadth-wiſe. 125 N. | 
Dic1Tt [in Arithmetick} a character which denotes a 


figure, as I for one, V for five, X for 10, Er. 

Droir [with Aſtronomers] is the 12th part of the dia- 
meter of the ſun or moon, and is uſed to denote the 
quantity of an eclipſe, | N 

DiYerTA L:{digitalis, L.] pertaining to a finger. 
Dirotra' rox, a pointing with the finger; alſo the 
form ot the fingers of both hands joined together, or the 
manner of their joining. 

DiGiTA'TuUM folium [in Botany] a term uſed con- 
cerning the leaf of a plant, which is either compoſed of 
many ſingle leaves ſet together upon one foot ſtalk, as in 
the cinq foil, &. or elſe where there are many deep gaſhes 
or cuts in the leaf, as in thoſe. of ſtrawberries, Cc. 2 

Diatralrus, a, um [with Botanifts] fingered, Ec. 
See digitatum. N N 

D1'61Ts [in Arithmetick] are any whole number under 
ten, as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, are called digits, L. 

Di'sraD1A't10N, a ſword- playing, or fighting with 
ſwords, L. | 
Dio Lyen Architecture] a kind of imperfect triglyph, 
conſole or the like, with only 2 channels or engravings. 

To DNF [of dienzs worthy, and foo, L.] to be 
—_ to advance to a dignity, eſpecially ro ſome eccleſt- 

cal one. 


'Dr'6n181EDNEss. [of dignus worthy, and fo, L. to 


make] dignity, | 

Di/@nitary [dignitarins, Lat. Barb.] an eccleſiaſtical 
officer, who hath not the care of ſouls, as a Dean, Pre- 
bend, &c. b | 


_ 


D1i/6xITyY [dignites, L. ] advancement, honour, repu- 


tation, ſome conſiderable. preferment, office or employ- 
ment in church or ſtate... | 
Ecele ſiaſtica ] Did ix by the Canonifts) is defined to 


4; "hw 
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iſſuing all round from that wonderful body of fire. be adminiſtration joined with ſome power and juriſ- "x 
Dieru's1v Ee [diffuſus, L.] aptto'ſpread' or extend. diction, 0 vm; | $ 
Dirru's1VENEsS, extenſiveneſs, aptneſs to ſpread DiſoNniTIES, [in Affrolagy] are the advantages a planet = 

here and there. RYE: T4041 has upon the account of its being in a particular place of | 
To Dio [prob. of vician, Sax to make a trench about] the Zodiac, or ſuch a ſtation with other planets, ot] 

to break or open the ground with a ſpade, pick-ax, c. D1ieo'Lia [Aiinoia of A Fupiter, and ro-, pro- FW. 
To Dis 4 Badger [with Hunters] to raiſe or diſcharge tedtor of the city, Gr.] an Athenian feſtival, on which it 17 

him. * 1432908 [332 eee bee en was cuſtomary to place . ſacrifice-cakes on a brazen table, 7 
Di'GAMMA [Alzapue, Gr.] the letter EF, fo called by and to drive a number of oxen round them, of which if | q 

Grammarians, becauſe it ſeems to repreſent a double I or any eat of, the cakes he Was ſlaughtered - and thente TY 

Greek gamma. 2448-3 1G He d n As Hi nil ſometimes the feaſt was called B, i. e. ox-ſlaughter. ii 
Di'camy [Atyapia, Gr.] a being married twice. The original of this cuſtom was, that on one of Jupiters 7 


DigAa's TRICK [Atyaspmay of dis and asg, Gr. the 
belly] that has a double bell. Ras 
DiGAa'sTRICUs [with Anatomifis] a muſcle ſo called 
from its double belly; it ariſes from the, proceſs: called 
mammiformis; and is inſerted: at the inferior part of the 
lower jaw. Sachs ONT A. annoying £ 
Dig nat NTIA [with Phyſtcians] "digeſtives; ' medicines 
which digeft or ripen, L. Oi! AT) 
To Die x' [with Chymiſti] is to ſet a ſoaking over 
a gentle fire, I. | 2444 4 ; 


To Dig 's [digerer, F. of digeſtxm; L.] to diſſolve in 
the ſtomach; alſo to diſpoſe or put together; alſo to exa- 
mine, ſcan or ſift a buſineſs, L. | oils: Motte 

| To Dio £'sr [with Surgeons] tg bring to maturity, to 
ripen. | wed: AER SI 
Dis kSTATTIox, a digeſting, ordering or diſpoſinig, L. 


feſtivals, a hungry ox happened to eat one of the conſe- 


crated cakes, whereupon, the prieſt killed the prophafie 


beaſt. On the days of this feſtival, it was accounted a ca- 


p_ crime to kill an ox; and therefore the prieſt that 


illed the ox, was forced to ſave himſelf by a timely flight, 


and the Athenians in his ſtead, took the bloody axe arid 
arraigned it, and (as Pauſanias relates) brought it in not 
guilty; but lian ſays, that both prieſt and people who 


were preſent at the ſolemnity, were accuſed as being ac- 


y from; Je. 


ceſſory to the fact; but were acquitted, and the axe 

, „ 
To Dick #'ss [digreſſum, ſup. of digredere, L. ] to go 
Diek z'ssiox, a ſtraying ot wanderitig out of the 

way; a going from the matter in band; alſo that part 


of a tteatiſe or diſcourſe, which does not relate to its main 
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Dio 'sT13L g:"{digeſtibilis, LI capable of being di- deſign: ” 1 | 
pefted, © + od75 15 . Wop ne bran ret [with Aftren.] is that ordinate in an Ellipſis 
Dis E STIBLENESS, eaſineſs to be digeſtedſ. which paſſes through that * in which the ſun is ſup- 
ha E5TIV EN Bss/ [of digeſtiv#s," L.] digeſtive faculty. poſed to be pla ” had wo finm am aud | 
„ Dia 5TION [with Chymifts] is the intuſin or ſterp-· Dia MBYVS [of Sts and; c Gr.] a foot in verſe 
bs ür LLOEER — proper m, or liquor e tha; cl of four ſyllables; the firſt and third ſhox, 
lolve it: at as near as ble, it may have the and Jaſt long, as amœnitass. 
the ſame effect as a natural heat. po wal grin 4 © 5 545 _—__ 7 Gy 22 an officer 
cd. Ss, Dig s Ton, is the decoRtion of che Alnment or whoſe buſinef5 , is to take Gre of dirchgs and banks. 
; ood, Se. in the ſtomach; Or the! diſſolution of it, by „ot rl 03 it * q CCC 
Which it is turned into chy le. 1 3 e — 1 
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ference between two parties. 
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To Dijb'vicar n Ae, L) 10 judge berween 


two ies; alſo to diſcem or diſti 
Drop Fe, a judging between or 


deciding a dif- 

Dix n [vice, Sax.]. a ditch or furrow. *' 

Dix x RAR RVR [in Zimolnfbire) an officer who takes 
eate of the dikes and ditches. by oy. 

Dil AcERATTION, a tearing and rending aſunder, L. 

Dil AN IA“ TION, a butchering, a cutting or tearing in 

ieces, L. e ee 
a To Dil Ar ID ATE [dilapidere, L] to rid or clear a 
place of ſtones; alſo to pull or throw down a building. 

Dit ArIpA“Tlon [in Law] a waſteful deſtroying, a 
letting 5 building run to decay or ruin for want of re- 

Irs, 3 a 

Dita'TABLE, that may be widened. 08 

Dit 4'TABLEN RSS, capableneſs of being widened. 

'DitAaTA'T10N, a making wide, an inlarging in breadth, 
F. of L. RN * 1 

Dir ATA“ Tfrox [in Anatomy] is when any paſſages or 
veſſels of the body ate diſtended or ſtretched out too 
much; as veins which ſwell with melancholy corrupt 
blood in the temples, legs, Sc. | 

Ditata'TiON | with Philoſophers] a motion of the parts 
of a body, whereby it expands or opens itſelf to a greater 
ſpace. 

4 Dic ATATO'RIUuu [with Swyoeons] an inſtrument to open 

pa't, as the mouth, womb or fundament, L. 

o Dit ATT E [dilatare, L.] to widen or grow wide, to 
ſtretch ; alſo to rarify or grow thin as the air does; alſo 
to enlarge upon a ſubject. 

DilLaToO'REs alarum naſs [in Anatomy] a __ maſ- 
cles common to the ale nafs and upper lip, which pull up 
the ale and dilate the noſtrils, 

DiLA“T ER [with &urgeons] an inſtrument hollow 

DiLAa'TORY 5 on the inſide to extract a barbed iran, 
Sec. of a wound; and for other uſcs. | 

DiLATORY dilatorins, L.] making delays, full of ſhifts 
and pur-ofts, tedious, | 

DY:.aTtoRIiNEss, a delaying ot a faculty of being 
long or tedious in doing any thing. 

5¹ Loo [a contraction of diletto, Ital. q. d. a woman's 
Aclight ; or of the Engliſh Daily, 3. 4 a thing to play wich- 
al | Penis ſuccedaneus, called by the Italians Paſſatempo. 

Dile'cT10N, affection, love, L. 

Di: EMMA [5iaiuun, Or.] an argument in Logick con- 
ſiting of two or four propoſitions, fo diſpoſed that deny 
which you will of them you will be preſsd, and grant 
which you will of them the conclufion will involve you 


in difficulties not eaſily to be got over, 


D1i'LIGENCE 0 [diligentia, L.] great care, carc- 
D1'L1GENTNESS neſs. N 
Di'L1GENT [diligens, L.] careful, watchful, laborious, 

pains-taking. 

D1L1, an herb like fennel, ? 
Di'LLIGROUT, a fort of pottage, anciently made for 
the king's table on a coronation-day. * - 
D1'LLiNG [as tho* of Dallying] a child bom when the 
arents are old, W 


Di'LoGy [9moia, Gr.] a figure uſed by Rhetoricians, 


h wherein a doubtful word Qu two things, 


Di:iu'cip [dilucidus, L.] clear, light, manifeſt, evi- 
dent. | 
To DiLU'ciDaTE [dilncidatum, L.] to make manifeſt, 
clear or plain. 
Dilu/cipATENESS, cleamefs, plainneſs. 
DiLuctvA'TION, a making clear, plain or manifeſt. 
Di/LvinG [with Tinmers] is the ſhaking the tin ore in 


a canvaſs fieve in a tub of water, fo that the filth goes over 


the rim of the ſieve, leaving the tin behind. 
.DiLuz/NTs [dilwentia, L.] medicines proper for thin- 
wp . the blood. rh 55 4 
ILUE'NTIA [with Phyſicians] medicines, &c. good to 
dilute and thin the blood, L. 


To Diru'rR [dilutum, Sup. of diluere, L.] to make a 


fluid thin, by the addition of a thinner to it; alfo to al- 
lay, temper or mingle with water; as to dilute. wine is to 
mingle it with water. | | 
To Dirurx [with chymiſte] is to diſſolve the parts of 
a dry body in a moiſt or liquid one. | 
Ditu'ts. lin Botanick Writers] faintly, dilutizs, more 


Fake Ms EKD [dilutus, L.] tempered with water; / made 
in, Se. 3 EEE r 
Dir u“ riox, tempering, diſſolving, . 


Dir v'viAx [dilwvienss, L.] pertaining to the flood. 
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* . obſeuse, darkith. - »> 
Iv D 
ſcure. 
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Diu {abimmian, dux. ] to tender 
Din, us ox, the juſt meaſute or compaks of @ thing, l. 
Din“ ulm (by Algebraifss] is applied to the posen 
of any root in an equation, which are called the ow 
ſions of that root, as in a biquadratick-equation,. the high- 
eſt power has 4 dimenſionis, or its index is 4. 


o 


1 N 


 Di1MENs10N [in Geometry] ſignifies either length md. 
and 


breadth, as of a plane ſuperficies; ot length, breades 
thickneſs, as in 1 thus a line has one dimenſion, i. « 
length ,” a ſurface two, vit. length and breadth.; a ſolid has 
3, length, breadth and thickneſs. 


i 


9 — %% 4.4 1h dan 
Din x' x, the name of the ancient inhabitants of 
We 
Diux'riIxNT Ldimetiens, L.] the ſame as diameter, 
Di uxIcA“Tiox, fighting or skirmiſning, I. 
Dito RTAS [Ofd Res.] the moiety or ane half 


of a thing. 2 L + £2, 
To Dim1/x1s# [diminnere, L.] to leſſen, to impair, to 


_ to grow leſs; alſo to decreaſe; to fall or ſink 
uc. 9 
Dim1'x1sH4 xD Interval [in Muſick] a deficient im 
or one which is ſhort of its juſt quantity by a leſſer ſe- 
D 110 diminiſhi leſſening | 
IMINU'TION, a dimini TY ing; an 
ment, -a- decreaſe, 2 _ * 
- — recs 9 — a defaming or blemiſhi 
ome icular point of t utcheon, by the layi 
D rr ee 
Dini Nur IO [with Arcbitectiq a contraction of the up- 
per part of a column, whereby its diameter is made let 
than that of the lower part. 5 
DiuINV/Tioxs {with Heralds] a Latin term for what 
we commonly call differences and the French briſures..... 
IDiminuTtTioN [with Muc is when there ate 3 
number of words which are to make tones, and ſeveral 


quick motions in the ſpace of a cadence ; ſeveral quem 


and ſemiquavers correſponding to a crotchet or minim. 
DiM1NUTION (with .Rhetoricians] is the augmenting 
and exaggerating what they are about to ſay, by an ex- 
preſſion that ſeems to weaken and diminiſh it. 
e diminuti uus, L.] diminiſhing ; little, 
A DixinuTi1v x [with Grammarians| à word formed 
from ſome other to ſoften or diminiſh the force or eſſelt 


of it; or to ſignify a thing that is little in its kind, as 


of liber a book, libellus a little book. 
DimrNUTIVENESS, littleneſs. 
Drim1'ss0Ry [dimiſſorius, L.] ſent, as dimiſſory letter, 
are letters ſent from one biſho 
' ſome perſon who ſtands candidate for holy orders in ano- 
Di'mNtss [of dimne ye, Sax.) a defect in the ſight c 
Dia ir rv, a fine ſort of fuſtian cloth. 
| DrMpLE [probably of dint or dent, whence a dentle] 2 
ne gone in the bottom of the chin or middle of the 
cheeks. - | 
A Dix [probably of vyn, Sax. a noiſe, and that of lin- 
nitus, L.] a loud noiſe, | 
To make 4 Dix [probably of dynan, Sax. to ſound, and 
that of tinnio, L. to tingle] to make a loud noiſe. - 
Di'nakcny [Smngxia, of Sis and ag l, Gr. dominion] 
a government y 4 two Lone | 7 | 
o Divx [diner, F.] to eat at noon-time. 
D1'N3Lx, a narrow valley between two hills. 
Di'/n1cxs [Smre, Gr.] medicines good againſt dizzineſs, 
vertigoes, or ſwimmings in the head, | 
Di'nntk [diner, F.] a meal at noon. 
Dixr [vint, Sax, a ſtroke or blow] an impreſhon ot 
matk ; alf6 foros, ̃ Ä ..! et 1025 . 
Di'xus [with Ph yſicians}] a giddineſs or ſwimming in 
the head, L. | | 
DinUMERA'TION, an accounting or numbering. . 
Dios Ax [divceſain, F.] a biſhop, to whom the carc 
of a dioceſs is committed; alſo a perſon who inhabit 
within the bounds of a dioceſſ. A 2 
* E's AN Synod, an aſſembly of the clergy of a dio- 


i 's ſpiritual 

8 kane: of ns in Scotland 
Don vs ia Se, Gr. 
vals. in honour, of Becchay, in ſome of which it es nne, 
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8 in 7 

oy es he 23 p as ivy, vine 

Some imitated Sienws, 2 and the _ 2 ing : 
aſſes, others 1 to * 

2 bh. ſexes ran about hills, deſerts, = Fe LNG 


their heads, dancing in ridiculous poſtures, ing 
* ith . * and yelhing, 2 
perſons, Out u 

N * — of theſe ſolemniies, er carried ſacred veſſels; 

acer which a number of honourable virgins. followed, car- 
ng golden baskets filled with all manner of fruit; which 
o "= myſterious part of the ſolemnit Ye 

Dionvy's1as [4 r or.] a precious, ſtone * 
red ſpots, accounted efficacious for preventing drunkenne nneſs. 

DionyYSIONY/MPHAS 1 Atoyvoie, and . Gr 8 
certain herb ſuppos d to reſiſt drunkenneſs. 

Dio'eTRA 15 ZSlorryę, Gr.] the index or ruler of an Aſtro- 
labe, or ſuch kind of inſtrument, or a,quadrant to take the 
diſtance and height of a, place, by looking through, little 

les in it. 

* /pTRA [of Je Dea“, Gr] a ſurgeon” ; inſtrument, 
with which the inſide of a may be intarged, for; the 
taking out of a dead child, or the viewing any Meer that 
are in it; called alfo ſpeculum matricis and dilatorium. 

Dio'eTRICAL iy Ronde 4 rcaining to 227 

Dio'f TRICKS a $:6rTo0kedt, Gr.] the 

Dio'f Ticks F dogrine of refracted viſion, or that 
part of opticks which treats of reftacted rays, and their 
union with one another, according as they are rece ived by 
glaſſes, of this or that figure. 


Dio'RTHOSIs: gage, Gr.) a correQing or amend- 


W [in Surgery] an operation whereby. crook- 
ed and diſtorted members are — or trait, and re- 
ſtored to their due ſhape. 

Dio'sey Ros, the herb Stone-crop, L. of de. 

Dior A Ichymiſtiy] a circulating or double veſſel. 

To Dir [(Sippan, Sax. dypper, Dan.] to put into wa- 
ter; alſo to look at adventure and caſually i into a book. 

Dir E“TALous Flower [with Botanifts] is that which has 

two flower leaves, as Inchanters Night-ſhade. 


DieyTHoNG Ldipbttengus, L. of re Gr] two 5 | 


vowels ſounded together, as &, ai, &, 
DiaeLasla's mus [5 bel, Gr) A doybling, 
Phyſical Writers underſtand it of a doubling of diſeaſes. 
DieLasIASMUs [in Anatomy] a pair of muſcles in the 
arm which ſerve to turn it abour, 


DieL R, a mark in the margin of a book, ſheying where 


a faulr or double i is to be corrected. 

Dir Lok“ [S1zAn, — the lower thin plate or ſhell of 
the ſcull; alſo a cluſter of ſmall veſſels that nouriſh the 
ſcull bones. 

DieLo'ma [SITA@pey of $1526 to double, Gr.] a 
royal charter or princes letters patents; alſo an inſtrument 
given by ſome colleges and ſocieties. on commencement of 


any degrees ; alſo a licence for a claqgyman to exerciſe the 


miniſterial fündtian, or alſo to a phy 
art. 

Di' prix Needle, a device or contrivance, ſhewing a 
particnlar property of the magnetick needle. 

Di'rsAcus {wh Phyſicians} the ſame as Diabetes, 

EE, PSAS, a nt ſo named ¶ Hieroglyphically] was put 

228 an ann iable defire and greedi $ after any 

hang becauſe tis related, that its bite . ſuch a 

that nothing i is able to allay it. 

Di PTERON [JjTT$69", of 475 and T1:e& * Gr,) 
a building which has a double wing or iſle. 

Di“ Tor Es [of Sinlwror, Gr words which in gram- 
mar have two caſes. 

Dieryury'+4 8s [in Pharmacy] the -ſcoria, ſediment, or 
calx of melted copper, gathered i in the furnace when the 
metal i is run out. 

I'?IYCus.[${rTvxa, certain tables ; in which the Greek 
church inrolled the names 2 cſons, both dead and alive; 
the dead on one fide, and the living on the other; à re- 

15 of which the names of famous wen ware rchear- 

e altar. 
Die vA Ros {with Botanifs]. which has two ſeeds or 
, as We privet. 


daun, Se. to practiſe 


iev/ 1 MG 15 double, aud wunde a kernel, Gr.]! 
| 2 double. he aded probe, r ends reſem- 
* Nag 6 the Ends 3 RY 
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aß AEN ESS [of thi aid Ayo 451 dieadfulneſi 


ten degrees ob 15 5 twenty 


from a point of the rib ible object dir 


one and the ſame med Tum. 


ment, inſtruction or order, 


Dons. .to 
N. yes, A oy mee 
Mick Folie 


their 
ch [ig 9 the 
ming in, Fh ga e 1 
an, geraden of 


un fierce, ctus 
AA ang. giloefe E, Bax 


s by the atiima 
Pin 1 


"Di/xmFUL 


"bid 


Bister Tee, L. fir 1 56 right, F. 
Wh 1 


Dis ger [ith A planet is ſaid 100 be 
direct, a oolk: 7, its proper motion it N in the 
zodiack, 5 the 8 the liens, as from 


thence into Gemini. 
7457 is 12 which is carried 
cl, to ii eye, thro; 


* 


Di RH R [in © 


IR Ec'T Sphere, is the ſame as Right 
Duet, [direum, Sup. of dirigere, L. EXD 


ide, govern, dr manage; allo to level or aim at to bend, 
8 CM. ſteer z, alſo to ſhew * give inftruftions, 


(RECTION, a dire 


© An alſo manager | 
Dis tcrtion [with 7 is a real motion per- 


formed by that of the - qo. which is called the primum 


mobile, — the ſun, moon, or any ſtar, or part of 


heaven, which was a man's ſignificator at his birth, or is 


ſaid to effect any thing concerning him, is. carried, to ano- 
ther part of heaven, ignify ing alſo ſomething referring 


e and as it were expe to compleat an 
G 
Angle of Dig ®cTION [Mechanicks] is that compre- 


— between the lines of direction of two conſpiring 
Period Line fin Mechanicks) a line paſſing from 


the centre of the earth thro' the centre of gravity of a bo- 


23, and the ſupport or fulrum that bears or ſupports the 


Number Dkr ING, [with Chronolegers] is the num⸗ 
— 359 ich contains the term of years between the 
wh and loweſt falling of any moveable feaſts. 
Eren [of the Loadſtene] is that property where- 
y.the magnet always preſents one of its ſides towards one 


of the poles, of the world, and the oppoſite ſide to the o- 


ther. pole, 

Dixzeriox Word, [with Printers] the word F nos be- 
gins the =_ page, which is ſet at the bottom of every pre- 
ceding p 

Magn - Dix N the tendency « or turning of the 
earth, and all tical bodies, to certain points. 

Dix x- CTOR, uider, overſcer or manager, L. 

Dix R/cTNESs "(of direttus, L.] ſtraitneſ of way. 

Dix RCTOR 2 with Surgeons) a hollow inſtrument uſed 


to 827 the inciſion knife. 
| RE'CTORY, ſerving to direct or guide. 


| l a form of * blick prayer, Oc. ſet forth 
by an aſſembly of divines, and uſed by order of the lo 

parliament inſtead of the Common-Prayer book of the 
church of England,; this, after a continuance of only two 


years, was voted down Anno 1644. 


Dire” ANG» a robbin | ſpoiling or ranſacking of pla- 


ces or . perſons for rich 


Dran 7 [prob. of Dirige nos, Domine, the Latin-be- 
DIRT R 5 ele a palm, as Dr. Henſtam thinks ; 
but of Aue, Gr W 8 according to Caſaubon] 


certain A or a ſervice for the dead, uſed by Roman 
Catbolicks. 


2 prob. cee. Teul. to command or praiſe | 


a ſong of lamentation ſung at funerals. 

Di RIO RNT (ith Geometricians] a. term 2 the 
line of motion, along which the deſcribent line or ſurface is 
carried in the geneſts of any plane or folid figure. 

Di KIT V [divitas, L. 1 terriblencſs, 

Mo ty N. aſunder, L. 

Dis. [$is, Gr.] an e 28 compolition 
of Engliſ words, 2 the N 


/tion ot privation of the noun or * taken; 


Diſability, 10 diſable, 
| 1 big, 2705 (of ah negat. and able, of babilis, 10 
25 unable. 


rab e or unfit, _ 
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14 "L PAY Blade b 
{Dos whe 92 to be 2 me benefit which 

Sheree Be Fight 30, and this ts e four ways, 

by the 55 of, 100 10 of - the "Party, 


* © by the 68 of Las ro 85 ogy 
i * Ui 5 1 , bit a wid be 
attaiuted of N or fe this Ittainder is b 100d 

"is corrupted, 'a thereby e i vd his children 72225 


bled to inherit. 5 
Dis 81 17% by be 2 71 the Vibe himſelf, as if one 
man make a feoffment to another, who- then, is de, pon 
condition that he, ſhall, infeolf' n bie N. d 
when ſuch feoffment is made, the coffee takes a "wife" he 
that diſabled Himſelf tt to Petform the condition, and 
mb the feoffte may enter ane! out him. 
"'DisAB1tity by a# of rau, is properly when # Han 
by the ſole a& of law is Table Hs is an alien boin; 
220 therefore fa man born out of the king's ligeance ill 
ſue an action, the tenant or defendaht may ſay he was born 
in ſuch a counery: out of the king's ligeance, aud de- 
mand judgment ih e be anſwer'd..; for the law is our 
birth-ri to Which an alien is" 4 [tr3 ranger, and therefore 
diſable f from taking any benefit thereby. Rs Nur 
D1sa8111T v "by the at of bad, 'as when tlic party is 
von compos mentis, or non ſanæ memorie, which diſables 
him that in all caſes where he gives or paffes any eſtate 
out of him, after his death it may be diſannulled and 


voided. 


To Dis a8''s R [deſabuſer, F. prob. of dis aid abufum, 
L.] to undeceive, | 

To Dis ACC ORD Theficcitdet, Fa to diſagree, © 

Dis ADVANTAGE [of des and avantage, F.] Prejudice, 
loſs, damage, hinderance, TM 

DisaDVv ANTA'GEOUS [ des- avantageux, F. 1. hich 
turns to diſadvantage, prejudicial. | 

 DisapvAnTA'3ROUSNESS, prejudicialneſß, 87. 


DisaFrEcTED [of dis and affettus, L. beating, no 


good will to; diſſatisfied with, 

Dis arrReTRDNESs, diſaffection. nth 

To DisaGREE' [deſagrees, F.] not to agree, to Fr 
out, to be at variance or ſtrife. 2 

Bick zi? ABLE [ deſagreable, F. | that does not 
pleaſe or-is oftenfive , unſuitable, unplealant. A 

Dis AGRRE E 'ABL EN Ess, difagreeable quality. 

Dis AGRREMENT [deſagrement, F.] a Aifferenct, A 
not agreeing with. 

To Disatio'w ſof des and allouer, F.] not to iow 
of, to diſcountenance or diſlike. 

Pissarro WABLENESsS, the not being allowable: 

To Dis AL [Old Law Term] to diſable. 

To Disaxnxu't [of des and annuller, F.] to annul ab- 
ſolutely; to repeal; to aboliſh or make void. 

To DisarPpRA K [of dis and apparere, a ro appear 
no longer, to vaniſh away, to go out of figh 

To Bis xKrror NT [of des and appointer, Th ] to deccive, 
to fail or break one's word, to overthrow or ſpoil a deſign. 

Dis aepOlUNTMENT, a diſappointing or failing; a 
being diſappointed; a croſs accident, trouble or miſchance. 

o DiSaryPRO'vE [des- -a pprouver, F.] not to approve, 
to diſallow of, to diſlike; alſo to condemn, to blame or 
find fault with. 

Di'sakxD [dDwacs gerd, C. Br. an ideot, or of via, 
Sax, vertiginous, amazed, or of diſard, F. a pratlet] an 
ideot or ally fellow. | 

To Dis A” RM [deſarmer, F. to take away arms from 
one. 

To Dis Ka [with Horſemen] as to diſarm the lips of 
a horſe, is to keep them ſubje&, and out from above the 
bars, when they are ſo large as to cover the bars, and pre- 
vent the preſſure or Appui of the mouth, by bearing up 
the bit, and fo hindering the horſe from feeling the clieEts 

of it upon the bars. 
Di ARE D [with Hunters) ſpoken of a deer when the 
horns are fallen, | 


DisaRRAY'ED [of des and arroye, F.] put into con- 


fuſcon or diſorder. 


' Disa'sTER [deſaſtre, F. of aftrum, L. a ſtar; 9. d. 


a malignant ſtar} ill luck, great misfortune, eſpecially ſuch . 


As proceeds from the malignant influence of the ſtars. | 
 Di-4"sTROvs, unfortunate, nn prejudicial, fatal. 


| DisA'*TROUSNESS [of deſaſtre, J unluckines, un 


W een 
To Dis Av O- Lee, F 7 to Gen; to deny. 


To Diss AND [disbander, F. to put out of the band 


or c-\mvatiy ; to turn out ot 8 


ſcourge or whi 


to diſcover, reveal or open; alſo to put forth as a hen 


a little riſing in rhe middle, like a diſcus ot quoi of 


1 V19BELLE; VE of dis and Feleopan, Sax] not o Ground ſel, Helchryſum, Kc. ann ! 2 


85 eee, 3 =>: view 4 
ts's and" Sea xa, wid Fore 
1 Bend o KE boa) « taming*: who 5 
ploiig HA ground or paſturt Dan a | 
Aral vet tf ay I's 


N Ar ton 


0 60 Sac dit 156 1 bin 5 
off the bufden, to unload bf caſ e 
DisBY'R TH ENTNG" | Frait9rvevs,' Þ ins taking of te 
too great number of leaves and fruit, tho Ks 
remain my grow the'larg | 
"To Dis [dw e, Þ. q a to re! * 
ſpend or lay. out mon x 11025 
Bee ENT, 2 * 14 out. 
SCA en ſtaſceutu, ut hod, 
90 eb + 1 , is ?, nin 
Disc a ann ter , nd colenterits; L] put 
out of the calendar. . AAA 
Disc AREA “T0 [Ol d the unkading of ſhip. 
o Disc AND [deſca#tar,” Span.] to lay out . Cards 4 
6b ; alſo to turn or diſcharge from e ** | 
- Dis& Nr. Sce Deſce#t. es ATE 


DiscxeTA 110%,  dfffiiting, Gebaripg of arguing, 
To D! sC't'RN [diſcerre ; Je o pat oh Eretige be. 
tween ;® to diſtinguiſh, to hl one 


DisCn'kNIv1s;: that m 'be diſcernied or pereci 
8 Tine, 10204 Mics 4. 2175 ne 
I's cCERNING, an a '© the min reb 1 
ines between ideas. - oy = Fe So li | 
 DriSC#RNMENT [aiſcerement, FJ the Aiſcerning fa · 
culty, diſcretion, judgment. 81 
Disc#KÞ18L% [of Aiſcerpere, L] tat may be tom in 
pieces or ſeparated. 
Drs CE'RPIBLENE'SS, © capablenefß ot _ aptieſs to bc 
pulled in pieces. n 5 eh | 
DiscE RPTION, A rending or tearing in mw Z. 
Discet $SION, a def #ting or 5 away, £ 
To DischAROE ele, F to eaſe; ber e or re- 
leaſe; to diſmiſs from paths to clear or acquit; - alſo to 
pay or make payment of money; ; alſo to disburthen or emp- 
ty itfelf as a river does into the ſea. 123 
A DiscHa'kGE, a rdeaſe;” an acquittance for money 
paid ; ra diſmiſſing or ſending away; alſo a driving out ot 
purging of humour ; alſo a volley of ſhot. © 
To Disci/np'[ diſcindere, L.] to cut off, or into rer 
Disctp IE ILdiſeipulus, Li] a learner or ſcholar, F. 
DiscriptLifRABLE [diſtiplinabilis, Ih capablencl of 
diſcipline or inſtruction, teachable, 
DiscirLi'NanTs, 2 religious order or {ett who ſcourge 
themſelves. _ | 
DiscI1eLiNA'RIANS, a fort of ſectaries who pretend 
to a ſtricter diſcipline than that of the /cftabliſh'd church. 
To Dr'scipLiNE [diſciplinari, L.] to bring under 3 
diſcipline, to inſtruct, to rule or order 5 alſo to corrrect, 


. » K 5 = F 
£$ 45 1 9 1 b 4 * N 
4s * * LR R RY 1 n n „ * R * 
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D1"scIiPLINE [ diſciplina; 11 infttizQion, leaming, 
education, ſtrict order, management; alſo correction or 
ſcourging , eſpecially ſuch as is uſed in monaſteries, Fr. 

To DiscLai'm- [of dis and clamer, F. prob. of cla- 
mare, L.] to quit claim to; to refuſe utterly, to renounce 
or diſown the having any concern or intereſt in a thing 

D1$CLA1'MER [in Law] a plea containing an expr: f 
denial, renouncing or. diſclaiming a thing: alledg'd; ſo 
a tenant denyin that he holds of ſuch 2 lord, is ſaid 
to diſclaim ; alſo if a man ſin his plea denies ' himſelf 
to be of the. kindred of another, he is ſaid to diſclaim 
bit Wood. 

To Dis cos K [difcludere, L. or of dis and corre, F. 


— a? 


does her chickens. ” 
To Disc Los R [with, Gardeners) © to bud, blow, 01 pot 
out leaves. me 


DiscLo's ED [with Balconers] a term eonon) 3 79 
to haw ks that are newly e d. as it were pur to onh 
from the ſhells. 

Driscolpks [of glos a a quoi, and” 97 ſhape, „ 
an epithet given to the chryſtalline humour 2 the on 

Dis colpE s [with Botanifts] a term u 
middle part of the flower is:'compounded of — 
flowers, and the whole formed into a ſort ol ne 


ancients. Gf theſe ſome have douny ſeed" 


e 


„ e 1 La x . 
T0 D. n L.J+t6 alber or {poil the 
colgur bf a thirlg ;.to tarniſh. ws hee tne ih SE 
"Fo Disco'w FIT - (of 4.5 F] to defeat intirely, 
to cout or overthrow in battle. 3 ry + 
J Disco'm 1 1ruRR [diſconfiture, F.] ut intire defeat, 
-verthrowy laughter. « of | 
"To Dis co'MEQRT [of div and com fortari, L.] to afford 

no comfort, to afflict or caſt down to diſhearten. 
To DiscoMME'ND. [of dis and commendare, L to 
diſpraiſe, to blame. e bs) cet 
SCOMME/NDABLENESS. [of dis, neg. arid commen- 
dabilis, L.] undeſervingne(s, * 2 06 | 
Dis cOMMENDA/T1ON, blame, diſpraiſe, diſgrace, 
e 13COMMODE [of dis and commodare, LJ to in- 
o Dis coMMO'DITY [of dis and commoditas, L.] an in- 
conveniency. 5 


To Diss ouro's E [of dis and compeſitum,. L.] to diſ- | 


er, to diſquiet, to trouble, to put out of humour. 
e EDNEss (of decompoſe, F. of dis neg. 
and compoſitus, L.] diſquiet of mind. | 
Discomeo'SURE [of dis and compoſitura, L.] confu- 
Gon, diſorder, trouble of mind. | | 
To DiscoNncE'RT [ deconcerter, F. ] to diſturb, to diſ- 
order, to put out of countenance, to break the meaſures, 
Disco'NSOLATE [of dis and conſolatus, L.] deprived 
of conſolation, comfortleſs, melancholy. * 
Disco'NSOLATENEss [of dis and conſolatio, L.] being 
without conſolation. | | 1 
DisconTE'/NT [of dis and contentus, L.] not being 
content, ſorrow, trouble of mind, x 1 
DisconTE/NTRDNESs [of dis and contentatio, L.] diſ- 
contentedneſs of mind, unſatisfiedneſs, | 
DisconTE'NTMENT [of dis and contentement, F.] diſ- 
contentedneſs. | | 
D1iscoNTI'NUANCE [of dis and centinuatio, L.] an in- 
terruption or breaking off. | 
Dis cONTINUANCE [of a Plea or Proceſs in Law] is 
when the opportunity of proſecution is loſt and not reco- 
verable; but by ginning the ſuir afreſh, | 
\ DiscoNTINUA'TION [of Poſſeſſion] is when a man 
may not enter upon his own land and tenement alienated, 
- whatſoever is his right, but muſt bring this writ, and ſeek 
to recover poſſeſſion by law. 


To DisconT1/NUE [diſcontinuer, F.] to leave or break 
off for a time. "uw 


Tv be Dis cox ri NuED [Law Term] is to be finally 
diſmiſs'd the court. 


DiscONTI'NUEDNEssS [of dis and continuatio, L.] an 
interruption or breaking off, | 
DjscONTINU'ITY, a diſcontinuance. | 
DisconTi/NUoOuUs [of dis and continuus, L. ] not conti- 
nued, parted or left off in the middle or elſewhere. 
To Disco'rp [diſcordare, L.] to diſagree. 
Dr's coRD [diſcordia, L.] diſagreement, variance, ftrife. 
Disco/RDANT [4iſcordans, L. diſagreeings 


Disco'RDaANncy a . 
Tacos amd .$ diſagreeableneſs, Jarring. | 
ck] are certain intervals of ſounds, 


Di'scokps [in Muff 
which bein heard at the ſame time offend the ear; yet 
when orderly intermix'd with concords, make the beſt of 
muſick. * 

To Disco v RR [decouvrir, F.] to reveal, to make ma- 
nifeſt or known, to lay open, to find out, to eſpy. 


Disco'v ERABLE [of decowvrir, F.] that may be diſ- 
covered, 


Disco'veRy [decomverte, F.] diſcovering, finding out, 


laying open, Oc. 


to deduct, abate or ſet off from an account or reckoning, 
DiscounT [of dis and conte, F.] abatement. 

Dis cov NT [in Traffick] is the ſetting off or abatement 
of what the intereſt comes to at the time when the money 
becomes due on conſideration of preſent payment. * 

0 Discou'NTENANCE.. [decontenancer, F.] to put 
out of countenance, to give a check or put a ſtop to, 
o Dis cou'r ac s;[decourager, P.] to bring down one's 
courage, to diſhearten, to put out of conceit. 

Dis COU'RAGEMENT ( decouragem em, F.] a diſcoura- 

ging or Putting out of heart. 8 
1 Dis cob Rs E [diſcurſus, L. diſcours, F.] ſpeech, 


» converſation, reaſoning. 


Discours A [with Logicians) that rational action of 


the mind, by which we form any new judgment ff 
others before 1 d N 7 new mem trom 
R TR et. or aol 


3 99 


or argue 3 1 0 Þ 4 2 2 oa oe { 
Discov'kT ov s [diſcoertoilE.] unkind, untivil. 


or different in form. 


o Dis cov Nr [of dis and computare, L. or conter, F.] 


= 
— 


Te Discobzen Lulſastis, FJ tw talk yith, to eu. 


. * a 
ſ/@->! * Rope 


Discus iv, diſcurſive, Milton,. 


"* 4 
Discov'/tTREOUSY » . unn 42 
Dis cou KT Eous = uncivility, unk rſdneſ$; — 


' 


Discorvar [of diſcus, L.] in the form of a disk. Y 

D1sc 00s Flower [with Nori ſta] is a compound flower, 
having a disk of florees. $190 

A nated Dis cou s, Flower, [with meas: that which 
has a disk without any rays, as in Tanſy, Cc. | 

| A Radiate Dis cov s Flower [with Feri ts] is that which 
by its disk encompaſſed with a ray, as is in the Sun- 

Ower. | | 41 8 

To Dis cRR'Drr [ decrediter, F.] to make one loſe his 
credit, to diſgrace. 


Dis c&Bpit [of dis and credit, F.] diſgrace, reproach, 


© 


epute. | [22 
Dis gRRR“TT Hebo diſcretus, L. Barb. diſcret, F.] 
wiſe, ſober, conſiderate, wary. | 


DiscRKRR“TTNRSS [diſcretis,: L.] diſcretion. - * 
D1i'scREPANCE [diſerepantia, L.] diſagreement. - | 
Dis REAN T [diſcrepans, L.] diſagreeing, varying, 
Dis cRER“TT R [diſcretus, L.] parted, ſevered. | 
DiscRETE Proportions. [in Arithmetick] is when the 
ratio or reaſon between two pairs of numbers is the ſame, 
but there is not the ſame proportion between all the four 
numbers; thus if the numbers 6, 8, :: 3, 4, be con- 


ſidered, the ratio between the firſt pair 6 and 8, is the 


ſame as that between 3 and 4, and therefore theſe num- 


bets are proportional; but it is only diſcretely or diſ- 


junaly, for 6 is not to 8 as 8 is to 3, i. e, the propor- 
tion is broken off between 8 and 3, and is not conti- 
nued all along, as in theſe following which are conti- 
nued proportionals, viz. 3, 6, 12, 24. | 
Dis cRETR Ywantity,.is ſuch as is not continued and 
joined together as Number, whoſe parts being . diftin&t can- 
not be united into one continuum ; for in a continuum 
there are no actual determinate parts before diviſion, but 
_ are potentially — ; Hs 3 
ISCRE'TION) ment, diſcreet management 
dom, warineſs. ; ab —— or will. i 
To live at DiscRETION [Military Phraſe] is to have 
= quarters, to take what they find without paying 
or it. 1 439 | 
To ſurrender. at DiscRETION [Milit, Terms] is to 
yield or ſurrender to an enemy without terms or con- 
ditions, 
DriscRE'TrivE [of diſcretus, L.] ſerving to ſeparate, 
as a Diſcretive Conjunction. | 
DiscRETIVE Propoſitions [with Logicians] are thoſe 
where various judgments are made and denoted by the 
particles, But, Notewithflanding, or words of the like na- 
ture, either expreſs'd or underſtood ; thus fortune may 
ve me of my wealth, but not f wy virtue, &c, _ 
DiscRRTTOo [in Muße Books] ſignifies to play or ſing 
with care, moderately, and with judgment and diſcretion; 
DiscRETO'RIUM [Anat.] the N 
DiscR1/NEN, diverſity, difference ; danger or hazard, 
debate or douhr. ad Pay | 
To Discr1/MINATE [diſcriminatum, L.] to put a dif- 
ference between, to diſtinguiſh. . 
Discx1/MINATEN Ess, diftinguiſhingneſs, diſtin&neſs. 
Dis o RININA“T ION, the act of diſtinguiſhing, L. 
DiscRIMINA“T ION [in Rbetoricians] the ſame as Pa- 
vadiaftole. N aa, 
DiseR1'mMIiNous [diſcriminoſus, L.] full of jeopardy 
or hazard. | 
8 a running to and fro, L. 
ISCU'RSIVE diſcmerſorius, L.] given to tamble up 
Disco RsoRY S and down, _ | | 
D1'scus, a platter, L. alſo a quoit to play with _ _ 
Discus [with the Ancients] a round ſhield conſecra- 
to the memory of ſome famous hero, and ſuſpended in 


the temple of ſome deity, as a trophy of ſome great 


action. 


* 


Dis cus fin Botany] the middle, plain and flat part of 


ſome flowers, ſuch as the marigold, chamomil, c. 


Discus : [with Affronomers] the round face of te 
Disx ſun or moon, which being really ſpheric 


er in the ſhape of a ball; nevertheleſs by reaſon of is 


22 from the earth, appears to us plain or l 


Dsseus 


| 
chureh, 


4 1 
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To Discos: [aiſcuſſum; ſup/of #ſcatert, L.] to exa- 
mine, to ſean, to fift; alſo to ſtrike off thoſe difficulties: 


wherewith a matter is 1 Wi 9 122 
Discuss 1ox 4. 4. a ſhaking off the difficulties with 
which it was embartaſſed] a firitt examination or enquiry ; 


the clear treating or handling of any particular problem or 


point; a clearing of it up. | pOD&!EL 
Discuss ox {with Surgeons] a diſperſion of the mat- 


ter in any tumour or ſwelling, 7. e. a diſcharge of ſome 


thin matter gathered together in any part by inſenſible eva- 
ration. , 7. . | 

xc wk ON of diſcuſſus, L.] that can diſcuſs or diſ- 

perſe humours. 
Discuss IVvEN Ess, 


= 


diſſolving or diſperſing quality, 


- Discu'TiENT Medicines, ſuch as diſſolve impacted hu- 


mours. w 
To DisDA1'N [of dis and daigner, F.] to deſpiſe, ſcorn, 
or ſet light by. MN 
Dispa1'x [dedain, F.] ſcorn proceeding from averſion 


or pride. ; 


Dis pAar/NFULNEss, ſcornfulneſs. 

Dis prAA“s ON [Muſ.] a double eighth or fifteenth. 
Dis DbiArAs ON Diapente, a — os a ſextuple ratio 
of 1 to 6. 

Dis pIAPASON Diateſſaron, a compound concord in the 
2 of 16 to 3. 

Dis piAr As ON Ditone, a compound conſonance in the 
proportion of 10 to 2. f N | 
. Dis DpfAASOOx Semi-ditone, a compound concord in the 
proportion of 24 to 5. 0 | 

Dis KA“s R [deſaiſe, F.] diſtemper, fickneſs ; that 
ſtate of a living body, wherein it is prevented of the exerciſe 
of any of its functions, whether vital, natural or animal. 

Dis EA's KDNESss [of des-aiſe, F. and nee, Sax. ] the 
having a diſeaſe. 74 | 

To Dis EMBA'RK [deſembarquer, F.] to go off from on 
board of ſhip; alſo to land goods out of the ſhip. 

To Dis EMBO'GUE [ ſe deſemboucher, O. F. of des and 
bouche, F. a mouth] to roll or diſcharge itſelf into the ſea, 
as a large river does ; alſo a ſhip is ſaid to diſembogue, 
when it paſſeth out of the ſtreight mouth of ſome gulph 
into the ſea. 

To Dis ENG A“ E [of dis and engager, F.] to ſet free 
from an engagement; to fetch, get or take off. 

Dis ENGA/GEDNESsS, a freedom from engagements or 
obligations; alſo a free and eaſy temper of mind, 

1 DisENFRA'NCHISE [ deſinfrancher, F.] the con- 
trary of enfranchize, to exclude out of the number of 
free denizens or citizens. | 

Dis Es OU'“s ED [of dis and eſpowſe, F.] diſcharged from 
eſpouſals, divorced. 4 

To Dis EsTRE “YM [of dis and æſtimare, L.] to have no 
eſteem or regard for, to flight. 

Dis FA“ vob [of dis neg. and favor, L.] a being out 
of favour, diſcourteſy, an ill turn, disfigurement. 

To Dis IRE [desfigurer, F.] to ſpoil the figure or 
ſhape of, to make ugly or deformed, 

To DisF1'GURK: 4 Peacock [Carving Term] i e. to cut 
1t up. | | 

— RO RAY 
red, a blemiſh, 

To DisFo'REsT [ef dis and fortt, F.] to diſplant or 
cut down the trees of a foreſt, . | 

To Dis Fru RN ISH [of dis and fournir, F.] to unfurniſh. 

To Dis ARNISH [of dis and garnir, F.] to take a- 
way the garniture. BY 

To DisG6aRNIsH à fortification [Military Phraſe] is to 
take away great part of its garriſon and ammunition. | 

To DisGo'RGE [deſgorger, F.] to throw up by vomit- 
ing; alſo to empty itſelf into the ſea, as a river does. 

To DisGo'kGE [with Farriers] is to diſcuſs or diſperſe 
an inflammation or ſwelling. 


To Dis RA“ E [disgracier, F.] to turn out of favour, 
to 5 to ſhame. 
ISGRA'CE, disfayour, diſhonour, reproach, F. 

Dis6RA'CEFUL, bringing diſgrace, ſcandalous, re- 
proachful. | ; 
 Dis6RA'CEFULNEs>s [of diſgrace, F. and xulne ye, 
8ax.] reproach, diſhonourablenefs, __ - | 
Disc RA“ DIN [in Law] the depoling a clergyman 
from holy orders; alſo a lord, knight, &c, from his ti- 
tles of honour. 1 | WE dF oh 
A Discuss E [of dis and guiſe, F.] a counterfeit habit, 

r or cloak, 5 | 


a having the form or ſhape mar- 


\ 
* 


To Dis6viss Ladegut ſer, F 4 to put into another guiſe, 
* dreſs os faſhion; alſo to diſſemble or cloak, __ t 


7 . 
* 
= Lo 
— 1 
£ - * 
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To Disgusr - [diſyuſtare; Ital} to diſtaſte -or Ai 
to difpleaſe or be averſe to on” 
JI of dis and guſtus, L. taſte] à diſtaſte "0; 
I l C. 8 | . " | 601. 10 1 
"Dis6v/srrUL' (of dn, F. and fall] unreliſhable, 


cauſing diſpleaſure. 2 vide alt r 
| [derbabille;. F.] an ' undreſs or home. 


5 


DisHaABULLE 

Dis aBiLLY'S » dreſs,” 

Disu-M RAT, ſpoon- meat. * 
Disu [wife or dyxay, Sax. of diſcus, L.] a kitchen utenſil 

To Disa kA KTRHN [of dis and heco, San.] to put 
out of heart, to diſcourage. un l 

Drisy4tR1's0n [O. Law term] a diſinheriting. 
Dis ER RITOR, one who puts another out of his inhe- 
Titance. a * N 

DisnEVR “LIED [difbevelle, F.] as with diſhevelled 
hair, i. e. having the hair hanging looſe or dangling about 
the ſhoulders. ö | 

Disn oN ESH [desbonnetre, O. F. or of dis 


L and 1 


| fut, L.] void of honeſty, knaviſh ; alſo unchaſte, lewg, 
1SDAI'NFUL [of dedain and pull, Sax.] ſcornful, &c. 


Disgo'N ESTV (desbonnòte, O. F. or of dis neg. and be. 
neftas, L.] unfair dealing, knavery; alſo debauchery, 
lewdneſs. | | 

To Disno'NouUR [defbonorer, F.] to render infamous, 
to diſparage, to diſgrace, Aug | 

Dis oN OUR [denne, F.] diſgrace, infamy. 

DrisHo/NOUR ABL E. [defbonorable, Fr.] diſparaging, diſ- 
graceful, | 

Disy o'NOURABLENESS, diſhonourable quality. 

To Disincna'nT [of dis and enchanter, F. or incay- 
tare; L.] to ſet free from inchantment. 2 

Dis IxcoRPORATR [of dis and. incorporars, L.] to 


diſunite or ſeparate from being one body or corporation. 


To Disk NGA“OGER [of 
an engagement. * 

DOGG ENU/ITY 2 [of dis and ingenuitas, Li 

Dis1nG E'NUousNEtss S want of | ingenuity, diſf- 
mulation, unſincerity. | 

DisIN GE NU OUS 
falſe-hearted, unfair, | 

DisiNnna'BitTED [of dis and inbabitatut L.] void or 
empty of inhabitants, deſolate... © 

o Disinue/r1T [of des and inberiter, F.] to deprive 
of, or pur one out of inheritance. 

To ear a wok E, to diſengage or free from an in- 
tanglement. al. | 

Dis1NTERE'SSED 2 [defintereſſe, F.] void or free from 

2 ERE'STED 8 ſelf-intereſt, impartial, unby- 
— g | 4 

D1is1NTERESSEDNESS, a being free from ſelf-inteſt- 
edneſs. 

To Disti N TE “RR [of dis and enterrer, F.] to take a 
dead body out of the grave. 

To Dis ix THRO “NE [of dis and enthronizey, F.] to put 
out of or depoſe from the throne. 

To Dis iN vir ER [of dis and invitare, L.] to recall an 
invitation, to forbid a perſon to come who was before in- 
vited 

To D1sjo1'x [dejorndre, F. 
part aſunder or looſen, wr 

To Disjoi'nT [of des and joint, F.] to put out of joint; 
to divide or ſeparate joints, 

Disju'NcTION, the act of disjoining, ſeparation or 
diviſion, L. 8 

Disju'ncTive Ldiijunctious, L.] ſeparating. 

Dis ju“ Nc TIVE Propoſitions [with Logictans] are thoſe 
wherein the particle er is found; as men are guided 
by intereſt or fear. 

Disk [with Florifts] is a body of florets collected toge- 
ther, and forming as it were a plain ſurface. _ | 

DisLYKE lol dis and lite] diſtaſte, diſpleaſure, &. 

DisLoca'T1oN, the putting out of place or joint, 48 4 
bone our of its right place. | | 

To Di's Loc ATE [of dis and locare, L.] to put out of 
place or joint, 1 

To Dis LoD RE, 


des and engager, F.] to reyoke 


of dis and ingenuus, L.] unſincere, 


dizjungere, L.] to ſeparate, 


[deſloger, F.] to put or tum out o 


lodging, houſe, poſt, & c. | 
| 1 Bro DG ** Hunters) is to raiſe or rouꝛe beaſts 


of the e from their lodging or harbour. 2 

Drs Sy! AL + [deſloyal, bY unfaithful to a ſoveragh 
prince or to an husband; treacherous, traiterous. 

Dis Lo ALN ESS 7 [deloyante, F.] an act committed 2— 

£ gainſt fidelity and law; un | 

ed with reſpe& to 


= 


9 1 


Hr | x 
Dun e vim; 84x. dark, ſpoken in referente to he] 
OS i called utter darkneſs) terrible, Qreadful, hideous, 
Dww® MET hideouſneſꝭ, 'terribleneſs, Cc. 


Di$MALNESS 


BanA N TIE [demanteld, F.] having the walls pul- 


N MAN“ TIE [demanteler, F. to take off a mantle, 


Ge to beat or pull down the walls or fortification of a 


; wn, Oe. | 
exp Base greg: . gef age, Span] t 
aſtoniſh, terrify, or put into a frign t 
Dis Av, terror, amazement, aſtoniſhment; fright, 
To DisME'MBER [of dis and membrum, L. demembrer, 
F.] to cut off the members or limbs; to disjoint, to divide 
or cantle out. | | ID . | 
To DiSMEMBER A Hern [in Carving] is to cut it up. 
DreoRIE'NTATED [of 4%, neg. and Orieus the Eaſt] 
turned: from the Eaff, oy 1 : 
Dism E'MBRING Knife, a'ſurgeon's inſtrument for cutting 


off limbs. 


Di'sx Es [decime, L. Tenths] tithes or the tenth part of 
fruits, cattle, ©. allotted to miniſters ; alſo the tenths of 


ſpiritual livings, yearly given to the prince; alſo a tribute 
levied of the temporality. e 
To Dism1'ss [dimiſſum, Sup. of dimittere, L.] to ſend 
or put away, co diſcharge. a ö 
Fo Dis iss a Cauſe [in the Court of Chancery] is to 
put ir quite out of che court, without any further hear- 
ing. a 4 "WER. 

D:15M1/s510N, a ſending away, L. 

To DisMou'nT [deſmonter, Fr.] to unhorſe; as to 
diſmount the Cavalry; alſo to alight from on horſe back; 
to rake away or remove. th 

To DisMOUNT 4 piece of Ordinance [in Gunnery] is to 
take or throw it down from the carriage; alſo to break or 
render it unfit for ſervice.” | 

Dis0BE'DIENCE dis, and obedientia, L. deſobeiſance, 
F.] undutifulneſs, frowardneſs, | 

D1is08E'DIENT [diſobediens, L.] undutiful, froward, 
ſtubborn. Ea” 

To Disos kx“ [of dis, and obedire, L. deſobeir, F.] to 
withdraw one's obedience to act contrary to order. 

To Disos L170 E [deſobliger, F.] to do an ill office to, 
to diſpleaſe or affront. 

Disos LIGA“ T ION [diſobligatio , L.] a diſobliging , 
diſpleaſure, offence. 

1150BLI'GINGN ESS [Aﬀion deſobligeante, F.] diſplea- 
ſing behaviour, &c. | 

To Diso K DER [of deſordre, F.] to put out of order, 
to confound; to vex, to diſcompoſe. 

DisoR DER [deſordre, Fr.] confuſion, trouble or diſ- 
compoſure of mind; alſo riot, lewdneſs, exceſs. 7 
Diso'RDERLY [avec deſordre, Fr.] without order. 

To Diso/wn [of dis and own] not to acknowledge 
for or not to own, to deny. | 

To Dis᷑ AND [diſpandere, L.] to ſpread abroad, to 
ſtretch out, | | 

D1se a'NSION, a ſpreading. abroad, &c. L. 

To Dispa'raG r [diſparager, F.] to decry or ſpeak 

ill of; to ſet at nought or flight, | 

CE ROY EMENT, an undervaluing, a ſpeaking il 

of, Ge. 5 

Di5ePARAGEMENT [in Law] the matching or diſpo- 
ſing of an heir or heireſs in marriage under his or her de- 
gree, or againſt decency, | | 
Di'sprakaTEs [diſparata, L.] with Logicians a ſort of 
oppoſites, that are together unlike one another, as a man 
and a ſtone, Sc. | 
Dis pARI“LIT v e diſparitas, L.] inequality, 
DispARITVYV F. unlikeneſs, difference. 
0 DIS PARK [of dis neg. and Park] to take away the 
pales or incloſure of a park. | 
Dis pA 8 [Heraldry] looſely ſcattered, or ſhoot- 
ISPE'RFLED ing it ſelf into ſeveral parts. 
ISPA'RT [with Gunners] is the thickneſs of the metal 
at the mouth and breech of a piece of ordinance. 5 
o Dispa'sT à Canon [Gunn ] is to fer a mark at or 


near the muzzle-ring of it, to be of an equal height or level 


ry the top of the baſe ring, that a ſight line taken upon 
0 Ly of the baſe ring againſt the touch-hole , will be 
2 el to the axis of the concave cylinder, or hollow 


ngth of the piece, for the gunner to take aim by it, at 


© 
8 mark he is to ſhoot. | ee ol 
| wa: 4 RTED [diſpartitns, L.] divided into à or more 


# « 


Ji k-fpr6b. J of % ale L. ah unlacty thy 
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e e ee BJ the ik det ef A 
To Dis pA“ ru [deſpitcber, F.] to kafteri to Apen by 
rid off; alſo to ſend away in haſte; a 40 kill wit peel LN 
or ef FA4 £9 0 
E Deren ſent abroad concerning publick 
8 18. 1 54 0 309 03. 3077 
Dispa's$10NATE [of dis and paſſionne, L.] free From 
paſſion, Milton. _ 4 7; þ 0 
Dis pA Tofu, quick, making diſpatch, 2 
Dis PAP RERED [of dis and pawperatus,” L.)] put out 
of capacity of ſuing in forma panperis, i. c. without 
paying fees, | | any: * 
To Dis p“ {difpellere, L.] to drive away. | 
To Dis p ND [diſpendere, L. I to ſpend or lay out 
_ Drsy#'Nb1o0us [diſpendioſus, L.] ſumptuous, coſtly. 
Drse® NSABL# [of diſpenſave, L.] capable of, or that 
| be diſpenſed with. 1 | 
1SPRE'NSARY [diſpenſaire, Fr, diſpenſurium, L.] a 
' treatiſe of medicines, alſo a place where they are made or 


: 


kept. 
Paris ton. the charge of laying out money for 
another, diftriburion, management, L. | 
« DisPENSATION in Law] a ſuffering or permitting a 
man to do a thing contrary to law, alfo a licence or 
permiſſion ; alſo an indulgence from the pope, 
Di-<PENSATION by non obftante, If any ſtatute tends 
to reſtrain ſome Prerogative incident to the perſon of the 
king, as to the right of pardoning, &c. which are inſepa- 
rable from the king; by a clauſe of men obſtante, he may 
E with it, was diſannulled by Stat. 1 V. & Mm, 
[ISPEN*AT1ION [in Pharmacy| is when the ſimples of 
a compoſition are ſet or placed in order, leſt any of the 
ingredients ſhould be forgotten | 
DisPEN ATION [of a Law! is that which ſuſpends the 
obligation of a law it ſelf, and is diftin& from the equity 
of it, and from the inequitable conſtruttion of it; for equity 
is only the correction of a law, that is too general or uni- 
verſal. 2 | 
DiseENSATI1ON [with Divines)] is the giving the Te- 
vitical Law to the Fews, the Goſpel to the Gentiles, and 
God's ſending his Son for the redemprion of mankind, &c. 
Drsen'NnSARY [ diſpenſatorium, L. a book which 
Dis pE'NSsATORN YS gives direction to apothecaries in 
the ordering every ingredient as to the quantity and man- 
ner of making up their compoſitions. 
To Dior E NSE [diſpenſare, L.] to diſtribute or diſ- 
poſe of, to adminiſter, to beſtow, to manage. 
To DispR'NsE with, to exempt or exerciſe from; to 
free from the obligation of a law. 
55 8 PEOPLE geen, L. depeupler, F.] to un- 
t e or deſtroy the people of a country. 
& iSPE/ pas [with Bitenift] is a i uſed of plants, 
which bear two ſeeds after each flower, as Rubia, Madder, 
— a Parſnip, &c. > nt 
| o Dis P ERS E [diſperſum, L. diſperſer, F.] to ſpread 
abroad, to ſcatter. _ | 
Drisy#'RsEpNEss [diſperſio, L.] diſperſion, being in 
a a diſperſed ſtate. | 
DtspE/RSsION, a —_—_— into ſeveral parts, F. of L, 
Dis pE'/RSsTION [in Dioptricks] the point of diſperſion, is a 
point from which refrafted rays begin to diverge, when 
their refraction renders them divergent. | 
" DiseH ENDONO/MENA „ [of Jie e.. a pu- 
| DriASPHENDONOMENA y niſhment anciently in uſe 
among the Perſians, in which they drew down the tops of 
2 trees together, and bound the offender to each of them 
by the legs, the trees being unbound, by their force vio- 
lently tore the offender in pieces. | 
DxrsPI'clENCE [ deſpicientia, EL.) good conſideration. 
To Dis RIT [of dis privative and ſpirit] to brin 
down one's ſpirit, to cow down, to diſcourage 5 
Dis ri robs [of dis and ſpite] full of ſpire, angry. 
To DispLa'ct [diſplacer, Fr.] to put out of place, to 


remove. = 
To DiserA N [deplantare, L. deplanter, F.] to pluck 


or dig up that which was planted. 
DispLATNTIN O Scoop, an inſtrument to take up plants 
* earth about them. Js ml * k 4 
To Disp LAV!“ [deployer, F.] to ſpread wide, to un- 
fold, to ſet forth to advamage to make a ſhew of, to de- 
clare or explain at large. 


© A DrorLav, Lache, F an unfolding,” an opening 


wide; alſo a particular .explication. 
f 4 f * : N 4 5 18 n a , | , 
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E -DizyLay/w [ity alta} is a term uſed of 
9 birds, and reſpe&ts the poſition of their bodies, 
Fe age play'd, is an eagle diſpanded or 
ESL ſpread out as in OO eee ol, 
ISPLEA'SANT [deplaiſant, F.] — diſpleaſing. 
Jo Dise EA“s N [deplaire, Fr. of dis and placere, L.] 
not to pleaſe, to 6ffend, trouble or yex ; to be unaccep- 
table or diſagrecable n | 
DriseL EA's EDN N 15 Fr.] affront, diſcour- 
DrseL nA'SURE teſy, ſhrewd turn; diſcontent, 
diſſatisfaſtion, anger. g 
To Diselo'ps [4i/plodere, L.] to diſcharge with a 


* 


” 


loud noiſe, as a gun. 


DispTLo'“s1oN, a N or burſting aſunder with a 
great noiſe or ſound; alſo the letting off a gun. 

To Diseo1't [diſpoliare, L.] to rob, rifle or ſpoil. 

Dis por IiA“TIOx, a robbing, rifling or diſpoiling, L. 

Dis ron pR'Us [in Grammar, the foot of a Latin verſe 

—onſfiſting of 4 ſyllables, and thoſe all long, as concludentes ; 
it being a compoſition of 2 ſpondees. | 
To Dispo RT one's ſelf prob. of diportare, Ital.] to 
divert one's ſelf with mirth or play. | 

D1i's xokT [diſporto, Ital.] divertiſement, paſtime, 

Dis ro K TIN, ſporting, diverting, playing, Milton, 

Diseo'sAL 8 the power of diſpoſing, command, 

Dise o's x management. 2 

To Dispo's k [diſponere, L. diſpoſer, Fr.] to order or ſet 
in order, to prepare, to fit or make ready, | 

Dis pos Ko N ESS [diſpoſetion, F. of 1.9 diſpoſition, 

Diseos1/T10N, the att of diſpoſing, order, ſituation, 
ſtate; inclination or aptneſs; habit or temper of mind or 
body, F. of L. | 

Distostriox [in Ethicks] is an imperfe& habit, 
where the perſon operates ; but with ſome difficulty, as 
in learners. 

Diseos1T1ON [in Architecture] is the juſt placing of 
all the ſeveral parts of an edifice, according to their pro- 
per order, | F 

Diseos1t1o0N [in Rhetorick] is the diſtribution of 
things or arguments invented or found out in their pro- 
per order. 

Diseo's1ToOR, a diſpoſer or ſetter in order, L. 

Disros1TOR [with Aftrologers] that planet, which is 
lord of the ſign where another planet happens to be; 
which it is therefore ſaid to diſpoſe of, 

To Drisrossk'ss [of dis privative and pofſeſum, L.] 
to turn out, put out” or deprive of poſſeſſion, 

Dis possE'ss ox [of depoſſeder, Fr. dis and poſſidere, 
L.] a being put out of poſſeſſion. 

Dis pos uRE, a diſpoſing, a diſpoſal. 

DiseRa1'ss [prob. of dis, neg. and praiſe] blame, 
cenſure, reproach. | 

To DispRAISE [of dis and priſer, Fr.] to diſparage, 
to find fault with, to blame. | 

DiseRo'e1T [of dis, neg. and profit, F.] damage, loſs, 
prejudice, 

To DispROFIT, [of dis and profiter, F.] to prejudice, 
endamage, Ec. f 

DiseRo'FITABLE [of dis and profitable, F.] unprofitable. 

Dis PROo'r, a diſproving. : 

DiseRopo'RT1ON [of dis and proportio, L.] a not an- 
ſwering or holding proportion with ; inequality. 

To DisrRoro'RTioN [diſproportionner, Fr.] to render 
or make unequal. h 

DiserRoOPO'RTIONABLEP [of dis, and proportionatus, 


Dis ROPORTIONAI L. and proportionel, Fr.] 
Dis PRO PO“RTIONATE bearing no proportion to, 
unequal. 5 


DiseRopo'RTIONABLEN ESS 
DiskR OpO'RTIONALNESS 
Dis eROPO'RTIONATENESS 
nable. Rs, 
To Dis PRO'V E [of dis, and prouver, F.] to prove the 
contrary. 
Diseu'TABLE [diſputabilis, L. diſputable, F.] that 
which may be diſputed, liable to diſpure. | 
DispU'TABLENESS, liableneſs to be diſputed. 
D1'seUTANT [diſputans, L.] a diſputer, one who holds 
a diſputation. | | | | 
DisevUTA'TION, diſputing, arguing or reaſoning, L. 
Dis rur A' Trious, prone to . e 
Dis p TAT IV R, apt to diſpute. _ 
To Dis ur E Later 
to debate, diſcourſe or treat of, to reaſon ; ſometimes to 
quarrel or wrangle. | | | 


[of diſproportionne, P. 
and neſs, Eng.] the 
being not proportio- 


* 


To Disrur Ek 4 matter. with another, is to ſtrive or 


2 — _ 
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J to hold a .diſputation . 
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A Diseu'T® (diſputatis, Ee of 


ISQUAMMATION, a taking off the ſcales of fiſhes L 

To Disqu1i'tt [of dis, and quietare, . L. to diſtur, 
one's quiet or reſt; to render uneaſy, to trouble, to perplex 
Disqyw1isT, [of des or dis, and quiet, Fr.] unquietheſz 
trouble, perplexity. | Hr p 
Disqv1'ETNE8s, heme). - 1, | 
Disqv1s1'TION, a diligent” ſearch or inquiry into : 
thing, or the examination of a matter; à particular en. 


quiry into the nature, kind and circumſtauces of any 


Pain, — * 5 a 
ISR ANKE D [of d Fr.] put out of ji 
ranks, diſordered. Tr ooo ap: e ws he 
DisRATIONA'RE * Law] to juſtify or Rand by 
IRATIONA'RE S the denial of a fact; to clear one; 
ſelf of a crime; to traverſe an indictment. 
To Disk RGA RD [of des and regarder, F.] to have 
no 13 2 to or = 1 ſlight, — * mi 0 Y 
ISKEGARD [of des and regard, F.] a flighti b 
letting, a taking no notice of. e 
DisR RGA“ R Dru, negligent, heedleſô, careleſs, 
To Dis RL Is [of des and relecher, F. to lick apain] 
not to reliſh well, to diſapprove or diſlike. . 
DisRE'puTABLE [of dis and reputatio, L.] not n- 


putable. | 
Disk EPUTA'TION ? [of dis and reputatio, L] ill 
DisREPU'TE name or fame, diſcredit. 


To DisxksG⁵HE OT [of dis, neg. and reſpefare, L.] to 
ſhew no reſpe&, to be unkind or uncivil ro. 

DisR Ese8t'cT [dis and veſpettus, L. reſpect] want of 
reſpect or kindneſs, flight. * 

ISKESPE'CTFUL (of dis, reſpe& and xull] not ſhey- 

ing reſpect. - 4: 4 

Dock ESPE/CTFULNESS, propenſity, ©. to ſhew dif. 
reſpe&. * | 

To DisR 0's [derober, F. or of dis and robe F.] to pill 
off 'a robe, to ſtrip one of his garments. 

DissaTiSFA'CT10N [of dis and ſatisfa@iv, L.] dil- 


content, diſguſt, diſpleaſure. 


DissaTisFA'cCTORY [dir and ſatisfaFoive, Fx. ] that 
gives no ſatisfaction, offenſive, diſplea ſing. 

D1ssAaT1SFA'CTORINESS, unſatisfyingneſs, &. 

To Diss A“ T 1s EV [of dis and ſatisfacere, L. or ſatis- 
faire, F.] to diſpleaſe, to diſcontent. 

To Diss cr [difſetum, L. diſſequer, F.] to cut open 
a dead body, to anatomixe. 

D1ssE'CT1ON, a cutting aſunder or in pieces, F of L. 

DissEcT1ON [with Anatemiſts] the cutting up or an- 
tomizing, the bodies of Os 

Diss /c Tus, 4, um [with Botanifts] jagged. 

To Diss EI's E [of dis and gabe, E in Law ſignifies 
to diſpoſſeſs, to turn out of poſſeſſion. 3 "7 

DissE1SEE', he who is put out of poſſeſſion of his 
lands or tenements, 


Diss ETsix [in Law] an unlawful diſpoſſeſſing a per- 


ſon of his lands and tenements or other immoveable or 


incorporeal right. = | 
Dei diſſeiſin [Law Term] is where a dif- 

ſeiſor is put out of his poſſeſſion by another. 
D1ssx1's0R, he who puts another out of poſſeſſion, 
Diss E1'SORESS, a woman who, puts another 

out of poſſeſſion. | a 
Disss'MBLABLE, unlike, bearing no reſemblance to. 
To DissE'MBL Ez [difimulare, L.] to pretend or feign; 

to conceal or cloak ; to diſguiſe or counterfeit, 
To DissE'MINATE [diſeminatum, L.] to ſow, to 

ſcatter or ſpread abroad. | | | 
DissEMINA'TION, a ſowing or ſcattering here and 


there; a ſpreading abroad, T. 


Dissz'N$10N, diſagreement, ſtrife, e ＋. 
Diss ENT [diſſenſus, L.] contrariety of opinion... 
To DissxNT [diſſentire, L.] to diſagree or differ in 


opinion, | | | : 
DissENTA“N EKoUS [diſſentanens , L.] dilagreelng » 
eontrary. | | 


Dis ENTANEOUs [with Logicians] thoſe thi are ſaid 
ſo to be which are equally manifeſt among themſelves, ) 


| * more clearly when taken ſeparately. 


ISSENTA'N EKOUSN Ess, diſagreeableneſs. ir 
Dis sx NT RR [of diſſentient, diſagreeing] 8 
an opinion different or contrary to another commonly af. 
ly'd to thoſe Noncon ſormiſis who diſſent from the churc 

ngland. | 5 . | * + e 
/ ith Botani a middle partition, : 


ä 
. 


a ron [with Anatom.] the diaphragm, . 
| 3 — — a diſcourſe, debate or. treatiſe upon 
e B12 vn [diJerviy, F. of die and fervire, L.] 


o Diss BR 


one's prejudice.» / habe fs 7; 
„ [of dis neg. and ſervice, F. of ſeruitium, 


498925 - 


— — unſer viceableneſs, 
dice, injuciouſneſs, 5 10 8 
Diss#=/vERED [of dis and ſe params, Lu t 
p to wean] ſeparated, divided, L 7 in twain. 
"Dissn nv ELLED [dechevel6, F.] having the hai 
ing looſe about the ſhoulders, Wut: "I 
D1'ss1DENCE [diffidentia, L.] a diſagreeing: or 
out; diſagreement, diſcosd> . Aron falling 
Dis$1GNI'FICATIVE [of dis, neg. and fignifleativus, 
L.] ſerving to ſignify Þmething different from. 5 
Diss1'LIENCE [diſflientia, L.] a leaping down from 
off a place, or from one place do another; 'a' leaping a- 
under. 3822 I 5 
br Dis s1'L1ENT [difſitiens, L.) leapingafiu G | 
Diss1/MILAR [diſimilavis, L.] unlike, that is of a 
different kind or nature | * 1 


Dis$IMILAR Parts with Anatomifts) * ſuch as may 


be divided into various pw of different ſtruQture, or parts 
differing from one anor 
is diviſible into veins,” muſcles, bones, &c. whoſe divyi- 
ſions are neither of the ſame. nature nor denomination. 

Diss1MILAR Leaves [in Botany] arc the two firſt leaves 
of any plant at its firft ſhooring out of the ground, ſo na- 
med becauſe they are uſually in form different from the 
common leaves of the plant when grown. | 

Diss1mVLITUDE [difimilitudo, L.] unlikelinefs, 

Diss1'MULABLE LAiſimulabilis, L.] that may be diſ- 
ſembled. ns, | | | 

Diss1MULA'T1ON, a diflembling, diſguiſing or coun- 
terfeiring ; a contealing what a man has in his heart, by 
making a ſhew of 'one thing, and being another, 

Di: $1MULATION [Hieroglyphically] was painted like 
a lady, wearing a vizard of two faces, in a long robe of a 
changeable colour, and in her right hand a magpye. 

Diss1/MULANCE [diſbmwulantia, L.] diſſembling. 

D1'ss1yaBLE [diſſipabilis, L] that may be diſſipated, 
ſcattered or diſperſed. | «2 

To D1'ss1eaT® [diſſipare, L.] to diſperſe or ſeatter, 
to drive away, to remove, to diffolve ; alſo to conſume, 
watte or ſpend. * 

Dis 81eA'T10N, a conſuming, ſcattering, &. F. of L. 

Diss ir A rox [with Phyſicians] an inſenſible loſs or con- 
ſumption of the minute parts of a body. | 

Dis$0CIA'TION, a ſeparating of company, L. 

D1's50LUBLE [di{ulubitis, L.] that is capable or may 
be diffolved. | 

To Dis so“ [difſolvere, L.] to looſen, to unbind ; 
alſo to melt, to pierce thro' a ſolid body and divide its 
parts, | | 
To Dissor vx N amy is to reduce ſome hard 
| 3 into a liquid form, by ſome liquor for that pur- 

A Drsso'LV AN [difſolvens, L.] a medicine to diſſolve 
humours. | . 

A Diss0Lv ENT [with Oymiſts] any liquor that is pro- 


= F..; Giving a mix'd body, commonly termed a 


Dr'ss0LUTR [difſolutus, L.] looſe, wanton, given to 


pleaſure, debauched. 


Di'ss o 
e * Ess, looſeneſs of manners, debauchery, 


Drssorvu' 7 | 
Diels 5 by 2 [in Rhetorick] the ſame as the figure 
Diss0Lv'TION, a diffolving or ſeparation of parts 
alſo an aboliſhing 1 L. 1 Fr 
Diss or v TION [in Pharmacy] the mingling and diſſol- 
— of electuaries or powders in a decoction, ot in ſimple 

T. 

Diss ot uriox [lin ka diſcontinuation or ana- 
lyſis of the ſtructure of 1 112 0 body; whereby what was 
one and contiguous is divided into little parts, either ho- 
modeneous or heterogeneous, = _ 1 5 

1SSOLUTION ſia Chymiſffry] the reduction of a com- 
patt, hard or Gd body — a fluid ſtate, by the action 
| 22 fluid Menfirmum or Dibbert. 
— 1 SSONANCE {difſonantia, L.] diſagreement, dif cord 
Beg differenee bs. % 25 . * ny: f 


as to * nature ; as the hand 


is below the fire, or when the fire is placed 2 — _ 5 


thin, and the vapour which riſes from them. not —_ 
FC N 


98 t | 
+ Dizs6xkncs din it 4 [difagrccable ititeivaih- 


| tween two ſounds, which being continued together offetid 


the ear; a diſcord in tunes or voices 2 
6 Di'zsonAur Ldiſonans, L.] untunable, jarting, diſa- 
Das ona'nTa Lin Awfick Books} ſignifies all diſagece- 


- To Dissua“on & L Ae, L] 20-/adviſe-to the 
To Diss wA “DR contrary, to divert or put one off 


\ Dis8va/$108; a perſuading one to the contrary of a 

reſolution talen, 2 ,p tic T 

X Disswa'srvs;-an argument or diſcourſe tending to 

diſſuade. ' q i 3 « 

Diss vast '[diſnaſcf, F. of L.] apt or proper to 
P diſſnaſf, F.] diſſuaſi 

Dis sua nenn ss [of di F.] di ve - 

_— K : | ob | ns 

Dis rA [viftzx, Sas. ] an inſtrument or tool uſed 

1 „ 0 Nees . «+ | 
8 D1sTA1'N [daſtaindre, F.] to ſtain, to defile or 

SI RUS SAFE, enn 0 . 

2 [ diftantia, L.] the ſpace between one 

thing and another, cither in point of time, place or quality. 

Doradcx in Navigation] is the number of degrees, 


Jeagues, S. that à ſhip has failed from any propoſed - 


point; or the ſpace in degrees, leagues, e. between any 

two places. fy it 

" DisTANC® [of Baſtions] is the fide of the exterior or 

outward polygon of a fortified place. | 
DisrANcER of Polygons [in Fortificatiop} is the line made 

from the flank and its prolongation to the exteriar polygon. 


Point of DISTANCE [in Proſpe#ive] is a right line drawn 


from the eye to the principal point. 
Curtate Dis TAN cR [4 
planet's place from the ſun, reduced to the ecliptick. 
DisTANCE of the Bye [in Proſpe#ive] is a line drawn 
from the foot of the line of altitude of the eye, to the 
point where a line drawn at right angles to it will inter- 
{e& the object. 


DY'sTANCED, ſet at convenient diſtance; left behind in 


a race, &. out- ſtript. 
Dis r ANT [diftans, L.] being far aſunder, differing, 
Di'sr Ax TR Ess, diſtance, a being diſtant from. 


To Dar A“sT R [of dis and tafte] to diſpleaſe, to cauſe 


diſlike. | | 
DisTtA's TE FUL [of dis, tafte and full] diſagreeable to 
the taſte, &c. | 


DisTA'sTRFULNEss, diſ neſs to the taſte, 

DistTE/MPER [of dis and temperies, L.] indiſpolition of 
body, ficknels, diſeaſe. / | 
| To DisTEMPER [diflempepire, L.] to render diſcafed ; 
alſo to put out of tem per or humour. 

DisTEMPER [with Painteri] a picture is ſaid to be 
done in diſtemper, when the col ours are not mix d either 
with oil or water ; but with ſize, whites of eggs, or ſuch 
like glutinous matter, | 

Disr EMPERy a redneſs, Milton, . 

DisT &'MP ER EDN $88 [of dis, temperies, L. and neſs] 
a being diſeaſed. | | 

DisrEMPERATU/RE [diftemperamen, L.] à being out 
of order or temper. | 

To Dis T R'NDο [difendere, L.] to ſtretch or ſtuff out. 

Dis TR NTIOx, a ſtretching or ſtuffing out, L. | 

DisTENTION [with Phyſicians] is when any parts of 


the body are puff up, looſened or widened. 


To DisrRRMIN ATA [difterminare, L.] to bound one 
place from another; to divide, ſeparate or part. 

To DisTHRO'NE [detroner, F. to dethrone. 

Di'srich [diftichon, Z, of JisM⁰, of Sis twice, and 


g, a verſe, Gr.] a couple of verſes in poctty, making 


a eompleat ſenſe. : a 
ep, A 5 LVss MI, Gr.] a double row of hairs 
DisTicu1ras1s S upon the eye-lids: 


To D1sT1'L [diftillare, L.] to drop or fall down drop 


drop. 2 
1 e Bern n is to draw off ſome of the 
principles of a mixt * as the water 

* into 2 els, pm 2 
To Dis TII pe, aſcenſum, is w e matter -: 
tilled is placed above the fire, or the fire js under the 
veſſel that contains the matter. | | . 
To Dis 711. fer deſcenſum, is when matter to be diſtillek 


that contains the matter, ſo that the moiſt parts 


= 4 
- 


my] is the diſtance of the 
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D I 


able to fly away upwaids; it ſinks down; and diftils at 


' DisT1'l[LABL R, that may be" diſtilled. 75 RATED 
-. DisT1LLA'TioN; a diſtilling or dropping down; alſo 
a falling down or flowing of humours from the brain, E. 
--DisTilLaT1ION; (Chymiftry] a drawing out of the hu- 
mid or moiſt ſpirituous, oleaginous or ſaline mixt bodies 
by virtue of heat, which parts are firſt reſolved into a 
vapour, and then condenſed again by cold. | 
DisTILLA'TIONS [in Natural Philoſophy] thoſe wateriſh 
vapours drawn up by the ſun into the air, which fall 
down to the 2 again, when the ſun is ſetrt. 
DIs TI NT [difmfns, L] different, ſeparate from 
another; alſo clear, plain. Welt, 
Dis rixcr Baſe in. Opticks] is that preciſe diſtance 
from the pole of a convex-glaſs, which objects, beheld 
through it, appear diftin#, and ell defined; and is the 
ſame as focus. * * ya 
-D1isT1NCT . Netion or Idea [accorditig/to Mr. Leibnitz] 
is when a perſon can enumerate marks and characters 
enough, whereby to tecollect a thing 
3 node Ess [of diſtinctus, L. and neſs] the being 
diſtin&. i 90 nE 
DtsT1'NCT10N, a noting the difference of things, an 
aſſigning or putting a difference between one thing and 
another; a ſeparation, a diſtinguiſhing or marking by points, 
alſo the difference it ſelf, F. of — . 5 f 
Dis TNC TIVE, ſerving to — | 
To DisT1'NGUISH 9 ] to diſcern, to note 


or mark ; to put a difference between, to divide or part. 


To Dis ri N GUIs H one's ſelf, to raiſe himſelt above the 
common level by valour, prudence, wit, &c. to make one's 


- ſelf eminent. 


DisTNGUISHABLE, capable of being diſtinguiſhed. , 

DisT1/NGUISHABLENESS, capableneſs of being dif- 
tinguiſhed. . 

To DrisTo'gT - [diflortum, Sup. of diflorquere, L] to 
wreſt aſide, to pull awry. | | 

DisTo'ks10N / a pulling awry, | a wreſting or wring- 

DisTORTION 6 ing ſeveral ways, L. 

DisToRTioN [with Surgeons] is when the parts of an 
animal Body are ill plac'd, or ill figured. | | 

To DisTRA'c'r [diftraftum L.] properly to pull or 
draw aſunder ; alſo to perplex, interrupt or trouble; alſo 
to make a perſon diſtracted or mad. 

D1sTRA'CTIBLE [in Surgery] capable of diſtraction. 

DisTRA'CTEDNEss, [diftra@ion, F. of L.] diſtraction. 

DisTRA'cT1ON [in Surgery] the act of pulling a fibre, 
membrance, &c, beyond its natural extent, and what is fo 
pulled or extended is ſaid to be diſtracted. 

Dis TRAcTION, frenzy, madneſs, perplexity, L. 

To DisTRA1'N . [deſtraindre, F.] to ſeize upon a per- 
ſon's goods for rent, pariſh duties, &c, 

DisTRA1/NT, ſuch a ſeizure. 

DisTRE'ss [ Diftreſſe, F.] the act of diſtraining goods. 

DisrR ESS [in Law] a compulſion in certain real acti- 
ons, &c. and to pay rent or pariſh duties. | 

DisTR Ess (prob. of diſtrictus, of diſtringere, L.] a great 
ſtraight, adverſity or preſſing calamity. 

Real Dis r R ESS, is made on immoveable goods. 

Perſonal Dis IR Ess, is upon moveable goods. 

Finite DiSTRESs, is that limited by law. 

Infinite D1STRESS, is without limitation. 

Grand Dis TR Ess, is that made on all the goods and 
chattels of a man within the county. | 

DisTRE'SSEDNEss [probably of dis twice, and ſtri 
gere, L. to bind cloſe, &c.] being in Diſtreſs. 

To DisTR1'BUTE [diftributum, L. diſtribuer, Fr.] to 


divide, part or ſhare, to beſtow or deal among perſons; alſo 


to diſpoſe or ſet in order. 
To Dis TRIBUTE [in Printing] is to take a form aſun- 
der, to ſeparate the letters and to diſpoſe them in the caſes 
again, each in its proper cell. 1 a 
D1'sTR1BU'TIO leich Logicians] a reſolving the whole 
into parts, L. . 
Dis TR1BU'T10 [in Rhetorick] a figure, when its peculiar 
py is applied to every thing; as robbery to the 
ands; wantonneſs to the cyes, c. IL. | 
D1isSTRIBU'TION a dividing or ſharing amongſt many. 
D1sTRIBUTION of the Chyle in an animal Pody, is 
when that juice after a due working in the ſtomach and 
guts, ſoaks into and thro* the glandulous coat of the inte- 
ſtines, paſſes thro the lacteal veins and its proper channel, 
and at ſaſt falls into the ſubclavian vein, that it may circu- 
late with the blood and receive its colour, | 


D 1 


Die rxisvrion [with biss] is dividing: and. a; 
penſing the ſeveral and pieces, which compoſe: 

plan of the Tee meal ance 2 dis | 17 1 
: Manual. Dier RTV“ INS g certain ſmall ſams of 0. 


Quotidian Dis RIS (IONS appointed b 
donors, Cc. to be diſtributed — of "the — * 


offices. | 


| —_— as are actually preſent and aſſiſting at certain obin 
D1sT&R1/BUTIVE di ſtibutius, Fr. ſerving to diftribur 


DisrRISUTt VE Nun [with Grammarians] are ſuch 
as betoken reducing into ſeveral orders and diſtinctions, 
ſinguli, hini, terni, &c. * A0 er 

DisrRISUTIVE Kuſtice, is that whereby we give to e. 
very perſon hat belongs to him; alſo that juſtice admin. 


ſterc by a judge, Sec. who in exccuting his office may be | 


> to give every man his * 

ISTRI'BUTIVELY [of Aiſtribave, L.] by 

diſtribution. I 2 + ber _ 
DisTR1c #1/AS1S: | Sispiiciacrsy Sr.] a double row o 


hait on the eye-lids, en dran 
Disr RIOT {diftrietns L.] a particular territory or extent 
of 1 | 


STRICT (in Lew] that circuit in which a man may 
be forced to make his appearance... 120 

DisrRIcT ION ES [Old Writers]- diſtraints or diſtreſſa, 
i. e. goods ſeiʒ d and ſtopt till payment and full ſatisfaction 
be made. to f + my 

DisTR1'NG As, a writ directed to the ſheriff or any other 
officer commanding him to diſtrain one for a debt to the 
king, or for his appearance at a day, „A 

To Disr Rus [of dis, neg. and TncOpan, Sar. to 
ſuggeſt] to ſuſpect, to be jealous of. Kami ur 

DisrRusr [of dis neg. and truſt, of Theope, Sax 
true, faithful ] ſuſpicion, jealouſy, miſgiving. 

DisTKv'sTFULNESS, aptneſs to be diſtruſtful. 

To DisTu'ss [difturbare L. ] to interrupt, to hinder ot 
let; to croſs, trouble or vex, to diſorder or put into con- 
fuſion. _ | (4 
DisTU'RBANCE [difturbatio, L.] trouble, vexation ; dif- 
order, tumult, uproar. 

To Disv E'Loe [developer, F.] to open, unwrap or unfold. 
. Disvx/LoeEp [in Blazonry] is a term uſed to ſignify 
diſplay'd ; and ſo with heralds, thoſe colours that in an at- 
my oy pate flying colours or diſplay d, are ſaid to bediſ- 
velloped,. _ ., | | 

T0 Disu N ITE [ with Horſemen] a horſe is ſaid to diſ- 
unite, that drags his haunches, that gallops falſe. 

To Dis x IT ER [of dis and unire, L.] to divide or ſet at 
variance, to ſeparate or disjoin. 

I NION [of dis and wnio, L.] diviſion, diſagreement, 

8. 

Disv'saGE @ [of dis and »ſage, F. and wſus, L.] a dif- 

Disv'ss uſing, a being out of uſe, 

To Disu'ss [of dis neg: and «ſer, F.] to forbear the 
uſe of, to leave off, to break one's ſelf of a uſe or cuſtom. . 

A Dissy'LLABLE [difyllabus L. of Greek] a word con- 
ſiſting of two ſyllables, as goodneſs. 


A Ditch |[Þice, Sax, diik, Du.] a trench about a 


field, &c. 


To DiTcH [vician, Sax,] to dig a ditch or trench, C 


alſo to cleanſe it. 
DiTHYRA'MBICK pertaining to ſuch compoſures. 
 Dityvy'RAMBUS [ 5;3Svexpp53s, Gr. ] a ſort of hymn 
anciently ſung in honeur of Bacchus, the god of wine; 3 
jovial ſong full of tranſport and poetical fury. 
Di'T10N, dominion, government, IL. 
Dito'Ns [ Sirois, Gr. ] a double tone in muſick or 
the greater third. 


D'iT&IGLYPH [| Archite&,] the ſpace between tuo 


triglyphs. | 
D i the herb pepper · wort. 
Dir TAN | 
Di'tTo the aforeſaid or the ſame, Tal. Fs 
 DirTtTo'Locy LN,] Gr.] a double reading, as in 
ſeveral ſcriptural texts. 


Di'rty [probably of dium, L. ſaid] a ſong, the. 


words of which are ſet to muſick. 


Di'vAL [in Heraldry] a term uſed by thoſe who bla- - 


zon by herbs and flowers (inſtead of colours and metals) for 
Nightſhade. | hn h 
Diva'L1a, a feaſt held by the Romans in honour of the 
goddeſs Angerona, On this feſtival the pontifices performed 
ſacrifices in the temple of Volupia or the goddeſs. of jo and 
pleaſure, the ſame as Angerona, and which, was ſuppoled de 


drive away all ſorrows and chagrins of life. 
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* oo de {al IE G TEES.” 
D1'v AN, a great council or cburt of juſtice am the 


Turks and Perſians ; allo a hall in the private ho es of 
;entals. Mr ra e t 

che e en e an eva ting or exhaling, 44 

Div APORATION [with C miſts) a driving out of ya- 


[ diverſus, L. ſundry, ſeveral, many. 
[diverſs, L.] unlike in circumſtances, va- 
5 rious, different, contrary. \ 


ake diverſe, to 


fire. * 
1 cA'TION) a ſpfeading or co wide, L. 

To Div = [probably of vippan, Sax,] to ack or go un- 
der water; alſo to enquire or pry narrowly into 4 
Lv n, one who dives under water; alſo a water- 

led a didapper. | 
s a ſtriking or beating through, L. 

Dior RG ENT [divergens, L.] going farther and far- 
ther aſunder ; thus any two lines forming an angle, if they 
be continued will be divergent, i. e. will go farther and far- 

er. ; | 
1 ENT Rays [in Opticks] are ſuch as ariſing from 
a radiant point, or in their paſſage having undergone a re- 
fraction or reflection do continually recede farther from 
each other. | 

D1i'v ERS 

Div ERS 

Drv E“ RSE 

To Divx/RSIF V Ldiverſiſter, F.] to m 
vary, to alter. : | "ou 

"D.vzrs!LOQUENT [diverfiloquens, L] ſpeaking di- 
verſly or differently. = ; 

Div #Rs10N, a turning afide; alſo a recreation or 

ime. | 

Div ERSION [with Phyſicians] the turning of the courſe 

or flux of humours from one part to another by ſuch ap- 
lications as are proper, | 
Div ERSION lin the Art of Mar] is when an enemy is 
attacked in any one place where he is weak and unprovi- 
ded, with deſign to make him call his forces from ano- 
ther place where he was going to make an irruption. 

Dive'RsITY [Adiverſitas, L.] variety, a being diverſe 

or different, unlikeneſs. 

To Dix E'RKT [divertere, L. to turn aſide] to take off 

from a thing; alſo to delight or make chearful; alſo to 

miſapply or imbezzle. 5 
Dive'RT1NG, pleaſant, delightful, agreeable. 
Divs/KTINGNEss [qualits divertiſſante, F.] diverting 
ality. 

TI ths E RTISE, to afford diverſion, to recreate, 

Div E'RTISEMENT [divertiſſement, F.] diverſion, paſ- 

time, ſport, pleaſure. | 
Div t'sr [of di priv. and veſtire, L. to clothe] to ſtrip 
off, to unclothe a perſon, to deprive or take away dig- 
nity, office, &c. | 
1VI'DABLE, diviſible, capable of being divided. 
To Div1'ps [dividere, L.] to ſever, part or put aſun- 
der; to diſunite, to ſet at variance or at odds; to diſ- 
tribute, to ſhare. 

Div io END [dividendum, L.] a number in Arithmetick 

given to be divided by another. | 
DivivegnD [in the Univerſity] a ſhare of the yearly 
— — equally and juſtly divided among the fellows of a 
college, | | 
DiviDEND [of a Company] an equal ſhare of the joint 
ock. | | 


Dixi END [in Law Proceedings] a dividing of fees and 
perquiſites between officers, ariſing by writs, ; 
Divive'xpa [Old Law Rec.] an indenture, and thence 


2 in the Exchequer ſeems to be one part of an inden- 
e. 


Drivi'o ERS, a 
confined by a 


rations. 


Div1'puaLs [in Avithmetick] numbers in the rule call- 
ed Diviſion, containin part of the dividend, diftinguiſh'd 
by points, of which Kd 
ten the diviſor is contained in-them. | 

Divivu'rry {drviduitas, L.] a diviſion or dividend. 

DIVINA'T1ON, a divini a preſaging © elling 
things to come, F. of L. 1 | = Arz 


Divi'ng [divinus, L.] of or pertaining to God, Oe. 


heavenly, F. 


pair of fine mathematical compaſſes, 
Skrew to be more ſteady in ſmall ope- 


* Diving [divinare, L.] to foretel, to 

A Divi divinator | ju | 
wan Drv 1x 3 divinator „L.] a Conurer, a ſoothſayer. 
ye manner. 


— 


„ 


ny equal 


e 3 muſt be asked how of- 


A Divix R, aclergyman or miniſter of the en N 
y, to 


[divinement, F. divinitus, L] after a di- 


P 
1 


Dt 
Divi/a turd Jef divinitat, L. Wioinih, F.] dieine 
NT INI TOT ENT [Hivinipotens, L.] powerful in divine 
Divi'xity [divinitas, L.] the divine nature, the God - 
head; alſo that ſcience, the object of which is God and 
the revelation he has made to man. | 
Drv 1'sa [ancient Deeds) a deviſe or bequeathinent of 
by laſt will and teſtament; alſo a device, ſentence ot 

ecree. . h 


Dr1v1s1 [in Af. Books] ſignifies divided into two parts, 


Div Is, the bqunds, borders, limits of diviſion * 5 


\ &e. 8 
Divisisr'tity # | [diviſibilite, F. * a being divi- 
Drvis1BLENEss & fible or capable of being divided 

into ſeveral parts, either actually or mentally; a paſſive 

paver or property in quantity whereby - it becomes ſepa- 

rable. jos 5 
Div 1's1BLE [diviſibilis, L.] that may be divided, 
Div1's1oN, a ſevering of any thing into its parts; ſe- 

paration ; alſo variance, diſcord, diſagreement, a going 


Div 1'stoN [in Arithmetick] is that rule by which we 
diſcover how often one number is contained in another ; 
or it ſhews how to divide a number propoſed into as ma- 
parts as you pleaſe, 

Div 1s10N [in Geomn.] changes the ſpecies or kind of a 
2 as a ſurface divided by a line gives a line, a ſo- 
d by a line produces a ſurface. 

Divi'stow [in u,] is the dividing a tune into many 
ſmall notes, as quavers, ſemiquavers, Oc. 

To run a Div1'stoN [in u,] is to play on an inſtru- 
ment, or ſing after the manner before mentioned. 

DiIvIsIToN [in Algebra or Species] is the reducing the 
dividend or the diviſor into the form of a fraction, which 
fraction is the quotient ; thus if 4 were to be divided by 


tweth countries, -patiſh 


into parties, L. 


b, it muſt be placed thus — and that fraction is the 
, 


quotient, | 
Phyſical D1y is lo, is a ſeparation of the 
tity ; ſo that what was before one continued 


. of quan- 
Y, is ſe- 
vered into many parts. 


Division {with Printers] is a ſhort line ſet between 


two words, as a horſe- mill, &c, 
Dtv1s1ON [in the Art of Way} a certain body of men in 
a company of horſe or foot, led by a particular officer. 


Div 1s10N [in Marit. Affairs) the third part of a naval. 


army or fleet, or of one of the ſquadrons thereof under a 
general officer. 

Div1'soRk [in Avitbmetick] is the number that divides, 
and ſhews into how many equal parts the dividend muſt 
be divided, | 

Common D1v1s0R. See Common. | 

Fuſt Div 180K '[in Arithmetick and Geometry] ſuch num- 


ber or quantity as will divide a given number or quantity, 


ſo as to leave no remainder; fo if the number 6 be given, 
I, 2, and 3 will be the juſt diviſros of it. | 
Div1s1o's1TyY [divitioſitas, L.] a being very rich: 
 Divi'sURt [diviſura, L.] a diviſion, or dividing. 
Divo'rc E [divortium, of divertere, L. a turning away] 
is a ſeparation of two perſons, who have been actually 
— together, one from the other, not wy with re- 
ſpeſt to bed and board, but alſo all other conditions per- 
taining to the band of wedlock. | 
A Bill of Divorce, a writing, which, according to the 
Levitical law, a woman that was divorced was to receive 
of her husband upon that occaſion. | 
Divo Rc EMENT, the act of divorcing. : 
Divo'to (in Muſ. Books] denotes a grave, ſetious way 


or manner of playing or ſinging, proper to inſpire devo- 


tion, Ital. 5 
Dru K ESsISs [of Ji and Yeyors, of Spo, Gr. urine] 


a ſepiration of the urine by the reins, or a voiding of it 


thro* the bladder, c. | TH 
Druk #/TicALNEss, diuretick quality”. | 
Druks'TICAL # [diureticus, L. of Swpyriiivs, Gr] per- 
DiuR#'Ticx: 5 taining to, or that provokes urine. 
'DivRe'TiCKs TW Gr.] medicines which by 

parting, diſſolving and fufing the blood, do 

arry down the Serum 


or carry the reins into the er. 
Dio KRA [diarnus, L.] of or pertaining to the day, 
daily. x | 


Dꝛv' NAL 4rcb [Aftriy,} is the arch or number. of de- 


tv/8xALN 65s [of dilyhalit, L.] the happening daily. 
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any | 
moves by a diurnal motion. | 1 9 
27 [with Aral,] thoſe planets or ſigns arg ſaid: 


, 
* $* i ———— 
— rm ES X72 — 
— 1 - 
. PLA, 
_ 
> 
— — > <— — — — - 


ſtar or 


to be diurnal, which contain more ative qualities than 


do paſſive ancs ; and on the contrary, thoſe are call- 
223 ones, rhat ghound with c qualities, 


DiURNAL Motion of a Planet ([Aftron.] is ſo many de- 
and minutes, Ge, as any planet moves by its mo- 


tion in 24 hours. 


DivRNAL Mies of the Rath [Aftron,] is the motion 
of the earth, whereby it turns round about its on axis," 


which cauſes the interchangeable ſucceſhon of day end 
ka [diurnun, L.] a book for writing down 


the things done eyery day ; a journal, a day-book, F 


DivuRNAa'L1s [in Law| as much land as can be plough'd 


in a day with one q 
DivTuU 
CONtLNUANCE, 


X. 


To BDivv“roR [divulgare, L.] to publiſh, to ſet or 


ſpread abroad. 
Divuv'Ls10N, a pulling away or afunder, I. 


Di'va 
the number of the gods. 


dr names attributed by the Romans to men and 
women, who .had been deified or placed in 


ADz ZAR D [prob. of vizi, Sax. a fool] a filly, ſtupid 


CHOW, | 
D1'zz1N EG, a giddineſs or ſwimming in the head. 
D1'zzy, giddy. 


D-LA $OL*KRE [in the Seals of Muſick] the fifth note 
in each of the three ſeptenaries or combinations of ſeven 
in the Gamut, only re is wanting in the uppermoſt, and 1a 


in the lowermoſt. 


D. L. S. [with Confeftianers ]' an abbreviation of the 


words, Double-refin'd Loaf Sugar. 


Do'szLER or Dou'gL ek, a great diſh or platter, O. 
Doc xD Ta muſical inſtrument commonly called a 


Dov'sc ED Dulcimer. | 


Do'cnmivst [45% ui, Gr.] a foot in verſe or proſe, 
Docmi'vs Greek or Latin, which conſiſts hve 
ſyllables, one ſhort and two long, or a ſhort and à long, 


as amicos, tenes, 


Do'cis: x & decibilis, L. docile, F.] reachable, apt to 


Do'ciLE learn, 


Do'cisLENEssQ [docibilitas, L. decilits, F.] teachable- 


DocisiLiTty neſs. 


Dock lin Law] a means or expedient for cutting 
Do'cxinG & off an eſtate tail, in lands or tenements ; 
that the owner may be able to ſell, give, or bequeath 


them. | | | 
Dock [vocca, Sax. ] a plant; alſo the tail of an horſe. 


Dock | Hunting Term] the fleſhy part of the chine of a 


boar, between the middle and the butteck. 


Doc [af Joxgy of JX Gr. to receive] as ſame 
imagine, a place for the taking in of ſhipping to be repair- 


ed or to lay them up. 


Dry Dock, 1s a pit, a great pond or creek, by the fide 
of an harbour, ED 4 to work * wich flood- 
ates, to keep it dry while a ſhip is built or repaired, 
ut are opened to let in the water to float and launch her. 
Wet Dock, a place in the Ouſe, out of the way of the 
tide, into which a ſhip may be haled in, and fo deck her- 


ſelf, or ſink herſelf a place to lie in. 


dock. 
To Dock 4 Horſe, is to cut off his tail. 


To Dock berſelf [ſpoken of a Ship] is to make or ſink 


herſelf a place, to lie down in an oy ground, 
Dock cxeſſes, an herb. 


Doc RK Ro, as ftrong-decked [ſpoken of a Horſe] that has 


ftrong reins and ſinews. 


Do'cxeT [with Tradeſmen] a bill ty'd to goods, with 


direction to the perſon and place they are to be ſent ta. 


Dock [in Law] a ſmall piece of parchment or paper, 


containing the head of a large writing; alſo a ſubſeri 


tion at the foot of letters patent by the clerk of the 


docket, 


 Doetiioquous [deftil us, L. ſpeaking lonely, 


Do'cTOR, a teacher; alſo one who has taken the hig 

eſt degree at an univerſity, in any art or ſcience, L. 
Doc rok Al, of or pertaining to a doctor. 
Docrok ATE [defforatus, ' L. Barb. ] a doctorſhip. 


Dog roks gif [of doctor, L. and Hip, of Yeip, Sax. 
55 


LEE TC e 


mn 


'RNITY {Adiutwenitar, L.] laſtingneſs or long 


Docx Oxylapathum [with Botanifs] the Sharp-pointed 


vo 
0 Doc rok nme, is ſa called, becauſe che doin 


of the Givil Law live there in the manner of 8 college, 


commoning together. 


f Das LHASA. L.] 3 woman doctor or prafiitiener 


0'CTRINAL [do®rinalis, L.] relating to @ point o 


doctrine, inſtructive. 


„Docrzzix [deffrina, L.] learning, knowledge, max. 
ip HM. in oro 5: 
| Do'cumnnr ſin Law] a proof given of any fa} al- 
ſerted ; but chiefly with regard to ancient matters, | 
Do'cum ENT [documentum, L.] an inſtruction or leſſen; 
alſo an admonition ot warning ; alſo an example on in 
e. " | 
 Documn'xTaAL, of or pertaining to inſtrustian, 4, 
To Do'cuMBNT148 eme LI to — 
teach ; alſo to admoniſh. | | 


* 


Dolcus [ende, Gr.] a kind of fiery meteor reſembling 
a beam, | 

Do! pDRR, a weed which winds itſelt about other herks, 
Dopecapa'ctyLuM [of Soſixaro and dg 
Gr.] the firſt of the ſmall guts. ; 
DopEt'cagGon [of Ju and v,, Gr, x 
corner] in Geometry, a figure with twelye fides 

and as many angles, as in the figure. 


DookcAe o [in Forgif.] a place fortified with twelve 


aſtions. | . 
Don ECAH B'DRON [Aden er, Gr.] a geometrical 


"Tolid, bounded by twelve equal and equilateral Fentagem., 


It is one of the five Platonick r bodies. 

DovecAPHA'RMACUM (of dwdexa twelve, and gdf 
Kaxoy an ingredient, Gr.] a medicinal compoſition con- 
ſiſting of twelve ingredients. 

DopECATEMORY [of Sena and woiga, Gy. a di- 
viſion] the twelfth part of a circle, the twelve ſigus of 
the zodiack, ſo called, becauſe every one of them is a 
twelfth part of the zodiack. | 

To Dops x [prob. of bodo, becauſe he runs this way 
and that in hunting, unleſs you will bave it of dodatck, 
Du. wavering] to run from {ide to {ide or place to plate, 
to avoid one; alſo to prevaricate, to play ſhifting tricks, 

Do'px1in [duithin, D.] a ſmall coin in value about 
a farthing. | 

Do'po, the monk-ſwan of St. Maurice iſland ; a bid 
having a great head, covered with a skin reſembling a 
monk's.cowl, | 

Dos [va, Sax. ] a female deer, rabbet, &c. . 

To Dor r, to put off, as fo doff and don one's cloaths, 


| W. Country 


A Dog [dock, Teut, doc, Sax, dogge, Du.] an ani- 
mal well known ; alſo an andiron. ; 

Dog pays, certain days called in Latin, Dies Capieula- 
res, becauſe the dog-ſtar, called Canis, then riſes and ſen 
with the ſun. They are certain days in the months of 
Fuly and Auguſt, commonly from the twenty fourth of the 
firſt to the twenty eighth of the latter, which are uſually 
very hot, the fore mentioned ſtar increafing the heat, 

A Dod with a Diadem on his Head [iereg/yphiealh) 
repreſented a law-giver and a diligent prince; becauſe t 
nature of a dog teacheth us watchfulneſs, diligence and 
care in our employments, obedience and love to our ſupe- 
riors, and faithfulneſs to our truſt. A man with a dog 
head, is the repreſentation of an impudent fello rm. 

A Dog [ Hieroglyphically] with the Egyptians, having his 
tail lifted up, ſignity d victory and courage; and on the 
2 holding the tail between his legs, ſignify d fight 
and fear. | | 

A Dos beld in 4 Slip, is the emblem of a ſoldier ; the 
ſlip denoting the oath and obligation ſoldiers are 
ro obey. | 

Doss, are the moſt tame, familiar, loving and grateful 
to their maſters of all irrational creatures, and have all 
the good qualities that belong to a ſervant, as fidelity, af- 
fection, and obedience; ms therefore the ancient Reman 
repreſented their Lares or houſhald-gods by dogs. = 
To Dog one, is to follow him cloſe at his heels (ws 
dog does his maſter) in order ro know where he is going. 

Dos oRAW [in Freft-Law] a term uſeti when @ mat 


is found drawing after a deer by the ſcent of hound, - 


which he leads in his hand, it is one of the 4 ci 


for which a man may be arreſted as an oftender again 


vert or veniſon. | Rk . 
Do! ae xo {of Deg] ſullen, ſurly, crabbed. 

* Do'6G@tDNEss, chürliſhneſs, crabbed temper. WE 

Doloeis , crabbed, curriſh, ſurly, & cr. 


«as * D 0 | i 4 


Doc x, the chief imagiltrats of the republicks of Yumi 
4. | WRT ON 1 | 
2 Do' GG nR; a hip in burthen about eighty tons, having 
a well in the middle to bring fiſh alive to the ſhore. 
Dodo kR-PiP, fiſh brought in ſuch veſſels. | 
DoG6 £R-Men, fiſhermen who belong to d 8 
Doc RE1 Rhyme, pitiful poetry, ſong, paultry verſes. 
Do/6 Ma [55uz, Gr.] a decree, a received opinion, a 
maxim or tener, | | 
Dons TICAL 2 [SoyparTios, Gr.] originally ſignified 

DoGMA'TICK inſtructive, ſcientifick, or ſomething 
relating to an opinion or ſcience ; now commonly uſed for 
ofitive, wedded to, or impoſing his own opinions. 

Dogma'TicA Medicina, the rational method of practi- 
ſing phyſick, ſuch as Hippocrates and Galen uſed. And 
thence all thoſe phyſicians who upon the * of 
{chool-philoſophy reject all medicinal virtues, which they 
think not reducible to manifeſt qualities, are called dogma- 
tical phyſicians, L. | | 

DogmA'TICALNESS [of Soyuaritay, Gr.] peremptori- 
neſs, poſitiveneſs. | | 

Dog MA'TICALLY, poſitively, affirmatively, 

Dogma'Tic, thoſe phyſicians that confirm their ex- 
perience by reaſon, _ | : 

Dogma'rick [Philoſophy] is a philoſophy which being 
grounded upon ſolid principles, aſſures a thing poſitively, 
and is oppoſed to ſceptick e We 5 

A Do'GMATIST LJ, Gr.] a perſon who is o- 

inionative, Or bigotted to his own opinions ; alſo an au- 
thor of any new ſect or opinion, 

To Do'cMAT1zZ'E [dogmatizare, L. SozuaTilay, Gr.] 
to ſpeak peremptorily or poſitively ; alſo to give inſtructions 
or precepts ; alſo to teach new opinions. 

o0'6MEs [of Je, Gr.] opinions. 

Do3's Bane, Stones, Graſs, Mercury, Tooth and Violet, 
ſcveral ſorts of herbs. 

Knights of the Dod and Cock, a French order of knight- 
hood founded by K. Philip I, upon the occaſion of the 
duke of Montmorency's coming to court with a collar full 
of ſtags heads, and having the image of a dog, as the 
emblem of Fidelity, hanging at it. 

Doi [in Muſeck Books two, 1tal. 

Doirr .[of Dutt and bin, Du.] a ſmall Dutch 

Doi'Tkxin & coin, in value leſs than our farthing. 

Dolle [in Maſ. Books] ſoft and ſweet, Ital. 

Cor Dol e R Maniera [in Muf. Books] ſignifies to play or 
ſing in a ſoft, ſweet, pleaſant, and agreeable manner, Hal. 

DOLCEME'NTO, the ſame as Dolce. 

DoL (val, vola, Sax.] a part or pittance, a diſtribu- 
tion, a gift of a nobleman to the ople. 

To Dorn [tzlan, Sax.] to . to diſtribute to ſe- 
veral perſons. | 

Dor rs c balks or ſlips of paſture left between the fur- 

Doots $ rows of plough'd lands. | 

Dor, afiſh which rhe fiſhermen in the north ſeas 
uſually receive for their allowance. | 

Dol x-meadoey, one in which divers perſons have a ſhare, 

\ Do'LEruLNEss [ of dolbraſus, L.] ſorrowfulneſs, 
 Do'Loxousntss $  mournfulneſs, grief. 

Dol E-80TE [tolg-bore, Sax.] a recompence for a 
wound or ſcar. | | 

Do"L1MAN, along ſetanne worn by the Twrks, hanging 

own to the feet, with narrow ſleeves buttoned at the wriſt. 

Do'LLAR, a Dutch coin in value about 45. 6d. the 
Zeland dollar 3 f. the ſpecie dollar 51. we | 

DoLicuu'kus Verſus, a long-tailed verſe, that has a 
foot or {yllable too much, L. he 


Do'Louk dolor. L. 5 ief, ffliction 
torment, „ 14 Ef g ws ? 7 
Do'LoRous [doloroſus, L.] grievous, painful, fad. 
Dor of SITY [dolofitas, L.] hidden malice. 58 
0 LPHIN [delphinus, L. of Jene, Gr. dawphin, F] 
kr pn with a round arch'd back, whaſe fleſh is like thar 
Ren. -. | | 5 
The Dor rk [Hieroghyphically] has been uſed to 
2 * . or emperor of rhe Gs. Pera they ſay bg 
n to | . . . . 
* can men, ſwift in ſwimming, and graceful to 5 
he Dol HIN [in Af onomy} is ſaid to be placed a- 
2 = ſtars for this 225 I Neptune had a pr to have 
Anphitrite for his wife; ſhe for modeſty. fled to Atlas, be- 
"5 dclirous to preſerye her virginity, and, as others had 
: a hid herſelf. Neptune ſent a great many to her thi- 
In to court her for him, and, among others, Delphings | 


he loitering about the Atlantick iſlands; 8 to 


meet wich her, and by his perſuaſions broug t her a 


tf 
[Ye 


x ip | | 
5 9 


e 
Xuptiine, who having jeceived her, granted the gest ho- 
nours in the ſea to Delpbinus [the Dolphin] ad deyvi 
him to himſelf, and ies among the ftats 3 
and they that have a mind to oblige Neptune, repreſent 
him in effigy holding a dolphin in his hand, as a- refti- 
mony of his gratitude and benevolence. +051. 
Do/ mo [delphinns, L. Jeagiv@, Gr. ] a title giver 
Davin to the king of France's eldeſt ſon, whoſe 
coat of arms is ſet out with Dolphins and Flowers de Lis. 
Doris [with Gunners] handles made in the form 
of dolphins to pieces. of ordnance, 
DoLeuins [with Gardeners] ſmall black inſects that in- 
{ beans, &c. = 
A Dol r [prob. of dell, Text, imprudent] a blockhead, 
a ſtupid fellow, | L 1 
.Do'tT1sn, dull, heavy, ſtupid. 
Do/LTIis$HNEss, ſottiſhneſs, ſtu 
Do'MABL x [domabilis, L.] tam 
Do'mMABLENEss, tameableneſs. (4) 
Domar'N, the inheritance, eſtate, habitation or poſ- 
ſeſſion of any one. | 
Doma'TION, a taming, L. | 
Do us oc [vomboc, Sax.] a ſtatute of the Englif Sax- 
ons, containing the laws of the preceding kings. | 
Doux [of domus, L. an houſe] a vaulted roof or 
tower of a church, a cupola. 


Doux (with @ymifts] an arched cover for a reverbera- 
fory furnace, 
OME's Man 8 a judge appointed to hear and deter- 
Doom's Man \ mine law-ſuits; alſo a prieſt or con- 
feſſor who hears confeſſions, 
DomrsT1'city [domeſticite, F.] the being a ſervant, 
ſervile condition. | 
Domr'sTick [domeſfticus, L.] of or pertaining to a 
houſhold, or to one's own country, in oppoſition to what 
is forcign, | 
DomtsTick Navigation, is coaſting or —_— 


idity. | | 
le, that may be tamed. 


the ſhore, in which the lead and compaſs are the chief in- 


ſtruments. 


Dou 's ricxN RSS [of domeſticus, L. domeſtigue, F.] 
domeſtick quality, or pertaining to the houſe or home. 


— Do'mictt [domicilium, L. I a dyclling-houſe, habi- 


tation or abode. 

Domirica' 3 [with Aftrologers] the dividing or 
 DomirviNG diſtributing the heavens into 12 
houſes, in order to eredt an horoſcope. 

Dou R' RIU, damage, danger. 

 Do'mina, a title given to honourable women who 
anciently held a barony in their own right; Ant. Writ, Do- 
mina, a lady, a miſtreſs, L. | 

DoxinaA'TioNs, one of the nine orders of angels. 

Dom1'NATIV R, of or pertainiug to rule or government. 

To Domints'R [dominari, L. dominer, F to go- 
vern, to bear rule or ſway, to be lord and maſter, to lord 
it over, to inſult, to yapour. | | 

DomiNEE'RING, lordly behaviour or ſpeech. 

Do MINI [i. e. of the lord] as Anno Domini, in the 
year of our lord. 

Domi'Nnica in Rami Palmarum, Palm- ſunday, fo 
called from the palm branches and green boughs formerly 
diſtributed on that day in commemoration of our lord's 
riding to Feruſalem. | | 

Dou NICAL Ii. e. dies] the lord's day or ſunday. ... 

Dom1'xicAal Letter, one of the firſt ſeven letters of 
the alphabet with which the ſundays throughout the whiole 
year are marked in the almanack, and after the term of 
twenty years the ſame letters come in uſe again. a 

 Domr'Nicans, an order of friers founded by one 
Dominick a Spaniard. | 2 , . 

Dou Nicux, the ſacrament of the lord's ſupper, L. 

Dominicum, or Terre Dominicalis [in Lau] demain or 
demeſne, are lands not rented to tenants, but- held in de- 
meſh, or in the lord's uſe and occupation. 
 DominicuM Antiquum Regis [in Law] the king's an- 
tient demeſn; or royal manours not diſpoſed of to barons 
or knights, to be held 2 feudatory or military ſer- 
vice, * reſerved, tot a . § C. k 


 Dom1'N1oN.. [dominiums, L. — ernment, authority, 
ale juriſdiction; the extent of a kingdom or ſtate. 
Domino, a ſort 2 the canons of 4 
cathedral church, - +, + , |.-- 

- Do'MInNUus, this wWor 


times a gentleman. or lord of a manourf T. 


R 


3 


a: Y: - 


| prefix'd; to a man's names in 
old time, uſually denoted him a clergyman; and ſome- 


DonirskLzus, s title ancientlygiven to the matt 
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_Do'miruR ® [domitur LJ a coming... ©. A 
| BY: Mo Reparinda, a writ lying for one againſt his neigh- 
who fears ſome damag 


bout E may come to his own houſe. 
by che fall of his neighbour's, which is going to decay. 
"Domus Cmverforum, the ancient name of the houſe 
where the Rolls ate kept in Chancery-lane, L. 
Don, a lord or maſter, Spam. | 


L in the ancient Brit, ſignified a river. 


IN, 2 in ancient Britiſh alſo ſignified a caſtle. 


Do N ABLE [donabilis, L.] that may be given. 

A Do NAR Y [donarium, L.] a thing which is given to 
ſacred uſe. 

Dox'a'TiON, a grant, a beſtowment, a deed of gift, 
F. of L. N 
Do N ATIs Ts [fo called of Donatus, a biſhop of Car- 
thage, A. C. 258] a ſect of hereticks of two forts, Circum- 
celliam and Rogatifts ; they held that the true church was 
in Africa, that the Son in the Trinity was leſs than the Fa- 
ther, and the Holy Ghoft leſs than the Son. 

A Do'NaTtiv rt | donatiuum, L.] a beneyolence or 
largeſs beſtow'd upon the ſoldiers by the Roman emperors ; 
it is now uſed for a dole, gift or preſent made by a 
prince or nobleman. 

A DoxaTive {in Law] is a benefice given to a clerk 
by the patron, without preſentation by the biſhop, or inſti- 

tution or induction by his order. f 
Do' NATIVE [ donativus, L.] of or pertaining to a dona- 
tion or gift. 

Do/nDoN, a fat old woman, 

Dox EEE“ [Law Term] the perſon to whom lands or te- 
nements are given. 

Do No 1 a tower or platform in the middle of 

Do'xNjoN a caſtle; alſo a turret or cloſet raiſed 
on the top and middle of a houſe. 

Do'xJjox [in Fortification] a large tower or redoubt of a 
fortreſs, into which the garriſon may retreat in caſe of ne- 
ceſſity, in order to capitulate upon the better terms, 

Don1'eExouUs [donifer, L.] bringing gifts. 

Do'xoR, a giver or beſtower, L. | 

Don ox [in Law] one who gives lands, &c. to another. 

Doom 4 

Doux R 

Doous-Day, the day of general judgment in a future 
ſtate. 

DooOoMms-DAY-BOOK [vom-boc, Sax. i. e. the judgment 
or ſentence book] an ancient record or book of P urvey 
of England made in the time of William the conqueror, 
which is ſtill preſery'd in the exchequer, and is fair and le- 
gible; it was made upon a ſurvey or inquiſition of the ſe- 
veral counties; Bs oy tithings, &c. It conſiſts of two 
volumes, a greater or leſs, Phe cam, 4 contains all the 
counties of England, except Northumberland, Cumberland, 
Weſtmoreland, Durham, wy part of Lancaſdire, which were 
never ſurvey d, and alſo what are contained in the leſſer, 
which are the counties of Eſſex, Suffolk, and Norfolk. 

It is a regiſter _— for giving ſentence as to the te- 
nure of eſtates, an 
lands be ancient demeſn, or nor ? | | 

*There were ſeveral other books of the ſame name, 


dome, Sax.] judgment, ſentence, 


which our anceſtors had, as that regiſter of the diſtricts of 


lands, &c. made by order of king Alfred, when he divi- 
ded his kingdom into counties, hundreds and tithings, 
which was repoſited in the church of Winchefler, and is 


called the Winchefter Book, upon the model of which William 


the conqueror formed his. 
Doo'k (doha or due, Sax. dor, Dan.] the entrance 
into an houſe, ** | | | 
Dok, the drone-bee. | 
Dok [in Weftminfter-School} leave to fleep a while. 
Dorte”, a ſea-fiſn, called alſo St. Peter's fiſh. 
Do! R Es, a kind of inſects called black-clocks. 
Do'RIcx dialect, one of the 5 dialects of the Greek 
rongue uſed by the Dorians, 1 
Dol RI Mood [in Mu fich] a kind of grave and ſolid 
muſick, conſiſting of ſlow, ſpondaick time. 1 
Dori1a's I ound's-wort, an herb ſo named from one 
captain Doria, who uſed it in curing his wounded ſoldiers, 


or as others ſay, of Dorus, king of Achaia, who firſt built 

a temple of this order, and dedicated to uno. This order, 
after its invention, was reduced to the proportion and 

beauty of a man; and hence as the length of the foot of 


a man, may be judged to be a 6th part of his height, 
they 


to decide the queſtion, Whether 


made the Doric column including the capital, 6 
iameters high, and afterwards augmented it to 7, and at 


BY 


h to 8. Irs frize is inriched with tri lyphs, drops 


ps 


and metopes, its capital has no volutes, but admits of 
cymatium. The moderns uſe this order in ſtrong building, 
as in the gates of cities and citadels, the outſides 9 
churches and other maſſy works, where delicacy of orug. 
ment would not be ſuitable. | 


Do'RMANT [dormiens, L.] ſleeping. 
DokMANT Tree [with Carpenters] a beam that lies 3. 
croſs an houſe, and is by ſome called a Summer. 
DoRMmaANT Vriting, a deed having a blank to Put in 
the name of any perſon. | 
Do'xmanT [in Heraldry] ſignifies ſleeping ; 
thus a lion, or any other beaſt lying along in a 
ſleeping poſture, with the head reſting on the Abb 
fore-paws, is ſaid to be dormant, and is diſtin- 
guiſhed from Comchant, which though the beaſt lies alons 
yet holds up his head. See the figure. * 
To lie DORMANT, not to be in uſe. 
Do'RMAn?t Window Architecture] a window made in 
Do'RM "ny the roof of an houſe. + 
Do RMITORVY [dormitorinm, L.] a dorter; a ſleeping- 
place or bed - chamber, eſpecially in a monaſtery. 
Do'/RMOUSE [q. dormiens mus, i. e. a ſleeping or ſleepy 
mouſe] a field mouſe, or a kind of wild rat, that is nou- 
riſhed in a tree, and ſleeps all the winter. 
Do'RNiIcCK [of Deornick or Tournay in Flanders, 
Do'R N1x 0 where firſt made] a ſort of ſtuff uſed 
for curtains, hangings and carpets. 
DokR, a kind of beetle that lives on trees. 


Do! Rs ER @ [deſſier, Fr. of dorſum, L. the back] ; 
Do'ss ER pannier or great basket to carry things on 
horſeback. 


DoksA“LR [with Phyſicians] a term uſed of thoſe 
diſeaſes, the ſeat of which is ſuppoſed to be in the back, 

Dosi Longiſſimus [with Anatomifts] a muſcle ariſing 
from the ſpine of the Os Vium, and the upper part of the 
Sacrum, as alſo from all the ſpines of the Ve rtebræ of the 
loins, and in its aſcent is inſerted to the trauſvetſe proceſſes 
of the ſame Vertebræ. 

DoRs1'PAROUS 8 of dorſum, and pario and fero, L. to 

Dos “f EROUS Y bring forth on the back, alſo to bear 
on the back] are ſuch plants as are of the capillary kind 
without ſtalks, which bear their ſeeds on the backlide of 


their leaves; called by ſome Eprphylloſperma and Hypophyl- 
loſperme, | | 


Do'RTER [of dormitorium, L.] the common room, 
DokTol'R where all the friers of a convent ſleep 
Do'RTURE) at nights. 


Dos [4905 Gr.] the ſer quantity of a potion or other 
medicine given or preſcribed by a phyſician to be taken 
at one, time by the patient, | | 

mY EET c a ſort of woollen cloth made in Devonſbire, 

Dos o'LoGy [of Joris and x , Gr.] a diſcourſe or 
treatiſe concerning the doſe or quantity of herbs or drugs 
which ought to be taken at one time. 

Dos it, a ſort of tent for wounds. 

Do'ssA'LE 0 Lwith ancient Writers ] hangings or ta- 

Do! Rs AL E S peſtry. | | 

Doss ER [dorſarius, L.] ſee Dorſer. | 

Do“ rA E [of doting and age] a doting, a being dull 
or ſtupid, the time when perſons dote, by reaſon of age. 

'Do'TAL [detalis, L.] belonging to a dowry. a 

Dor AR p [of doten, Du. and aerd nature] a perſon 
who dotes. | 

 DorAa'TioON, an endowing, L. 5p 

To Dor [prob. of doten, Du.] to grow dull, ſtupid 
or ſenſeleſs. | | 

To Dor k pon, to be very fond of. 

Dou'sBLER, See dobler. 0 

Dor k aſſignando, a writ directed to the eſcheator, and 
lying for the widow of the king's tenant in chief, who 
makes oath in Chancery that ſhe will not marry without 
the king's leave, L. OE Fe 

Dor E unde nibil habet, a writ of dower lying for a Wi- 
dow againſt a tenant, who bought land of her husband in 
his life-time, of which he was poſſeſſed only in fes · ſimple 


or fee-tail, and of which ſhe is dowable, or in ſuch lot 6 


the iſſue of them both might have. : © OL 
Do ruIEN [with Surgeons] a felon, whitlow or boils 
an hard ſubſtance as big as a pigeon's. egg, attended with 4 
grievous pain, and proceeding from thick blood. 
Do't1NnG Tree [with Husbandmes]. an old tree almoſt FT 
worn out with age EA 1 
Dolrixenxss [of Doten, D folly, childiflmes by . 
n ß S 


D N 
Do'Tx IN 2 \[duitkin, Duteb] a ſmall Dutch coin, the 


' 'N Sth part of a ſtiver. : e 

. : a1 [in — a filly bird, who imitates 
the fowler till he is caught. N fol 

Dou'B8LE double, F. of duplex, L. two old, twice as 

ch. or twice the value; alſo deceitful, diſſembling. 
* DousLE [with Printers] a miſtake or overſight of the 
mpoſitor, in ſetting the ſame words twice over, | 
25 Ry 21s (in Law] the duplicates of letters patents. 

DouBL E Pellitory, a ſort of herb. 

DouBLs Founted, having two ſprings. - Hs 

DouBL tz Plea, a plea in which the defendant alledges ' 
for himſelf two ſeveral matters againſt the plaintiff, in bar of 
che action, either of which is ſufficient for that 8 
-DouBLE Quarrel [in Law] is ſo termed becauſe it is 
oft commonly made both againſt the judge, and the 
irty, at whoſe petition juſtice is delay'd, is a complaint 
| ade to the archbiſhop of the province againſt an inferior 
ordinary, for delaying juſtice in ſome eccleſiaſtical cauſe, 
as to give ſentence ; to inſtitute a clerk preſented, &c. 

DouUB8LE Veſſel (with Chymiſts] is when the neck of 
one Matraſs, is put and well luted into the neck of 
0 Lk [doubler, F. of duplicare, L.] to make or 
render double; alſo to fold up. 

To DouslR [Hunting Term] is ſaid of a hare when 
the winds about to deceive hounds. | 

To DoUBLE the Reins [with Horſemen] a horſe is ſaid 
ſo to do, when he leaps ſeveral times together to throw 
his rider. | 

DovusL £5, the ſame as letters patents. 

Dov'8LINGs [in Heraldry} ſignifies the doublings or 
linings of robes or mantles of ſtare, or of the mantlings of 
atchievements. | | 
1 Do'uBLn Fitchee [in Heraldry] as a croſs dou- 
ble Fitchee, is when the extremities are pointed 
at each angle, i. e each extremity having two 
points, in diſtinction from the Croſs Fitchee, 
which is ſharpened away only at one point, See the Figure. 

Dous x Horizontal Dial, a dial having a double ſtile, 
one to ſhew the hour on the outward circle, and the other 
to ſhew the ſame in the ſtereographick projection, drawn 
on the ſame plate. 

Dov's LER. See Doubeler. 146 

Dovu'sL ET [dowbletto, Ital.] an old faſhion'd garment 
for men ; much the ſame as a waiſtcoat, F. | 

DousLET [with Lapidaries] a falſe jewel or ſtone, 
being two pieces joined together. . 

Dov'sEE Ts [at Dice] are throws of the ſame ſort, as 2 
Aces, 2 Deuces, 2 Trays, &c. | | 25 

Dovusi.sTs [with Antiquaries] two medals of the ſame 
_ fort ; alſo 2 books, &c. of the ſame ſort. .. | 

Dov'sLing [in Military Affairs] is the putting 2 files 
of ſoldiers into one. | 

Dou'sLingGs [with Hunters] the windings and turnings 
of a hare to avoid the dogs. | 

To Doug [doater, F. of dubitare, L.] to be at an 


uncertainty, not to know on which ſide to determine 


any matter. | 


_ Dov'sT1NG, is the art of with-holding a full aſſent 
from any propoſition, on ſuſpicion that we are not fully 
apprized of the merits thereof; or from our not bein 
able | 1 to decide between the reaſons for — 
againſt it. | 

Dous/TeuL [douteux, F.] dubious. | 
OU'BTFULNEss [of doute, F. full and neſs] dubi- 
ouſneſs. | 

Dov'srI ESS [ ſans doute, F.] without doubt. 

Dove Rx, a ſort of cuſtard. 


Douce rs 7 [with Hunters] the teſticles or ſtones of a 
Dovutcers deer or ſtag. 


OUCI'NE [in Architecture] an ornament of the higheſt 


pu of a cornice or a moulding cut in form of a wave, 
a concave, and half convex, P. a 


Do x, is an emblem of ſimplicity, innecence, purity, 

33 — and divine 9.23 Th p 2 15 
OVER [dupa, Sax.] a female pi | 

Dov x's Flo, an he TT: ; Dey 


OVE's Tail Foint [in Joinery] a certain joint made by 


ove-tailing. 


' Dov Tailing [in Foinery] a method. of faſtening beards 


P So together, by letting one piece into another in- 
entedly, with a joint in the form of a dove-taiill. 


| Day 2 Gly 4 . — to knead, Sax. ] bread unbaked. 
| GHTY [of vobrig, valiant, or 
| our) valiant, ſour, mp ory 7 Er % 115 = 
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-under water. 


Dov'iLLET, feſt, tender, nice, whence” Cm Cookery] to 


dreſs a pig, au pere domillet, F. 
Douszr, a fort of apple. 
To Dow {Lew Term] to endowwmw .. 
Do'wasL = [in Tac] haying a right to be, or capable 


— % x Das £ 1 
. 


Nie 1 


of being endow d. 


Dow Ad ERR [ dowairiere, of douaire, F. a dowry ] 
a widow endow'd, or who enjoys her dower-; a title chieſ- 
ly applied to the widows of kings, princes and noble- 
me nh ö n 
A Dow p, a ſwarthy groſs woman. | 
Dow'zR 7 [deuaire, F. in Common Law) ſignifies two 
Dow'xy 8 things, vix. 1. that portion which a wife 
ws to her husband; 2. that which ſhe has of her huſ- 
band after marriage is ended, if ſhe out-lives him. ; 
Dow Bill | among the Fews ] the bridegroom at 
the time of marriage gave his wife a dowry- bill. 
Dow'L As, a ſort of linnen cloth for ſhirts, Ec. 
Dow x (dune, Sax.] downwards. 
Doux [dun, Dan.] the fineſt, ſofteſt part of the fea- 
thers of a gooſe, c. 


Dow x, a ſoft woolly ſubſtance growing on the tops of 
thiſtles, c. | 
Dow Ns [of duno, Sax. an hill] hilly plains, or hills 
conſiſting of ſands, an elevation of ftone or ſand, which 
the ſea gathers and forms along its banks. 4 - 
Do'wnwaRDv [(dune-peaid, Sax.] towards the lower 
1 | 
. Dow Nx [of dun! full of, or of the nature of down. 


0 To Dow's x [douten, Du.] to give one a flap on the 
acc, | 


- 


*? 


To Doxo'LoG1z E [of Ade Glory, and aiyay, to ſay, 


Gr.] to fay the hymn called Gloria Patri, &c. 
Doxo'Logy [doxologia, L. doxologie, Fr. of J 
of Abbe Glory, and aiyzuy, to ſay, Gr.] a verſe or ſhort 
= 1 of praiſe appointed anciently in the church to be ſaid 
after the prayers and pſalms in divine ſervice, as the Gloria 
Patri, &c, Alſo the concluſion of the Lord's- Prayer, viz. 
For thine is the Kingdom, the Power and Glory, &c. The 


Gloria Patri is ſaid to have been compoſed by the firſt. 


council of Nice, in acknowledgment of the Trinity, in op- 
poſition to the hereſies of thoſe times, and that St. Ferone 
added, As it wat in the Beginning, &c. 

Do'xy [prob. of docken, Ds.] to yield, willing, a 
ſhe-beggar, a trull. 

To 1 [prob. of vpz , Sax. a block-head, or dup- 
ſelen, Du. to be vertiginous] to ſleep unſoundly, to be 


ſleepy, or inclining to fleep. | 7 | 
DZ RL 7 [of donſil or doiſil, Fr. a faucet] a tent with- 
- Do'ss EL out a head, to be put into a wound. 


A Do'z kx [douzaine, F.] twelve. 
Da as [of dpabbe, Sax. coarſe, or drap, F.] a ſort of 
thick ſtrong cloth. 5 

DAB S habbe, Sax. common, or the refuſe of any thing] 
a dirty flut, a whore. | | 

Das [with Mariners] a ſmall 5 

Da A“s A [5erapn, Gr.] the herb Vellow-creſt. 

A Dzxa'BLER [in a Sbip] a ſmall fail fer on the bon- 
net, as the bonnet is on the courſe, and only uſed when 
the cowl and bonnet are not deep. enough to clothe the 
ma oF 

DRAchM [Seayps, Gr. with Phyſicians] the 8th part of 
an ounce, containing 3 ſcruples, or 60 grains, 1 

DRACHKHMA [Seay uu, Gr.] a coin among the Grecians, in 
value about 74. 3 gr. our money; alſo a weight contain 
ing 2d. weight, 6 or 9 24ths gr. 18 . 
DEA cm er, Heb.) an bebrew coin, in va- 
.. DRa'coN lue about 15 J. Eng lig. | 

DRA“ co, a dragon, L. F 

Dx a'c 0. regivs, a ſtandard, having the picture of a 
. upon it, anciently borne by our kings, L. 

DR AcO Laws, certain ſevere laws made by Draco, a 


8 of the Athenians ; whence a ſeyere puniſnment 


r a ſlight offence is termed Draco's law. | 
Draco V olans fin  Metereology] a meteor . appearing in 
the form of a flying. dragon, L. | F; | 


 DraconiTtEs [Sexxoirys, Gr.] a precious ſtone, faid 


to be taken out of the brain of a dragon. 5 
 DRACORITAS [TeaxoTias, Gr.] the dragon's ſtone. 


RACONTIA 3 h II ah 
: DRAc O'NITUM [ONaconTia, Sax.] dragon- wort. 15 


Daaconrick Month [with Aft ronomeri] the ſpace of 
time in which the moon going from her aſcending node 


called 
the 
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bDaacv'nevzo Hwtmſis- Tuith Butarifs) the herb 


eats even through a nerve itſelf, E $ 
Dzare [trat, Ds. Lees, PNabbe, 8ax.] waſh for 


ws [with Hunters] the tail of a fox. 
A Daa [tPax, Sax] a fort of hook. 


To DAG [®PaFan, Sax. ] to draw, hale or trail along 


on the ground, Oc. | | 

Dk aG-Net [Uhr- ned, Sax. ] a draw or ſweep fiſhing- 
net. | ; 
Dk a/G6anT-Gwm [corrupted of Tragacantha] Gum-dra- 
gon vulgarly. | TOs 

Dx a'6 0MAN LTD, Chaldee] an interpreter in 
the eaſtern countries, whoſe office is to facilitate commerce 
between the Oriental and Occidentals. | 

DraGs, wood or timber fo joined together, that as 
they ſ im they can bear a burden or load of ſome ſorts of 
ware/down a river. 
Das [Sea Term] 
12 her ſailing. 

To Dra'cGLE [of DPagan, Sax.] to drag, draw, or 
trail in the dirt. | 4 

DRA“ UM [Old Rec.] drag, a coarſer fort of bread-corn. 

Da ATG MA [Jex v, Gr.] a handful, a gripe. 

Dr a'omis [Jgx#24us, Gr.] as much as can be taken up 
with two fingers. 

DaA“GOoN [PPaca, Sar] a kind of ſerpent that with 
age grows to a monſtrous bigneſs, = 


whatſoever hangs over a ſhip, or 


DR aGoN-Wort, the herb Serpentary or Viper's Bugloſs. 


DRaGoNnNE/ [in Heraldry] ſignifies the lower part of 
the beaſt to be a dragon, as a Lion Dragonne ſignifies the 
upper half of a lion, and the other half going off like 
the hinder part of a dragon. 

DRAGON“ Beams [with Architect] two ſtrong braces 
which ſtand under a breaft ſummer, and meer in an angle 
on the ſhoulder of the king's piece. 

DRAGON“ Blood Iv hacan- blod, Sax] the gum or rofin 
of the tree called Draco arbor. 

DRaGoN's Head [with Afronomers] a node or point in 
which the orbit of the moon interſects the orbit of the ſun 
arid the ecliptick, as ſhe is aſcending from the ſouth to 
the north. 

DR aGoN's Tail [with Aſtronomers] a point in the ec- 
liptick oppoſite to the dragon's head, which interſe&s 
the moon in deſcending from north to ſouth. 

DRAGON“ Stone, a precious ſtone. 

Dra'GGN's Head [in Heraldry] is the tawny colour in 
the eſcutcheons of ſovereign princes. 

D&xaGoN's Tail [in Heraldry] is the murrey colour in 
the eſcutcheons of ſovereign princes. 

Knights of the Order of the DRAGON, an order of knight- 
hood founded by Sigiſmund emperor of Germany, an. 1417. 
upon the condemnation of ohn Rus and Ferome of Prague. 

-DrR ac 00'N [probably of dragon, becauſe at firft they 
were as deſtructiye to the enemy as dragons] a foldier 
who fights ſometimes on horſeback and ſometimes on foot. 


DRAIN [g. train of trainer, F. to draw] a water-courſe, 


tter or ſink. | 

To DR ain [of trainer, F.] to draw off waters by fur- 
rows, ditches, Oc. | 

DRrai'NaBLln, that may be drained. 

Drax# [of draco, L.] a fort of gun; alſo a male-duck. 

DRAM b L Sexxpn, Gr.] an apothecary's weight, 

DRAcCHM the Sth part of an ounce, in Avoirdupoiſe 
weight one 16th, | 

DR a'MA [Segpa, Gr. ] a play, either comedy or tragedy, 

DRAMA'TICK [Sezparixes, Gr.] of or pertaining to 
acts, eſpecially to thoſe of a ſtage play. 

DRaMA'TICALLY, after the manner of ſta 


lays. 
DrkamaA'Tick Poem, a chen. 


poem or compoſure delign'd to 


Active DRAMATICK Poetry, is when the perſons are e- 
very where adorned and brought upon the theatre to ſpeak 
od al their own part, | 

DRa'Na [O Deeds] a drain or water-courſe, 


DR AP 0 [ drap, F.] cloth, woollen cloth. 


DR AB 
DRA DE BERRY, a ſort of frize or thick cloth 


firſt 
made in the county of Berry in France, 21 
DRA“ ER [draprer, F.] a ſeller of cloth, as a Woollen- 
Draper, a innen- Draper. 350 


DRA“ RRV [draperie, F.] the cloth trade. 


DRArERY [in Painting, Sculpture, &cc.] a work in 


which the clothi ng of any human figure is repreſented. - 


tragen, | . | . , 
RACUNCULUS' [with Swrgeons] a kind of ulcer which 
| drawn with a pencil, pen, Ec. the copy of a writing 


cal potion to a horſe. 
the 2 either by their perſons or count 


adorn] to cloath; alſo to cook meat, & 


- D&#'st1cx | [of Jessner. active, brisk} 4 11) 
that operates quickly and briskly. e 
DR Auen [ppobe, Sax. ] the reſemblance of 3 thin 
Da auoh {of ©):agan, 84x.) pertaining to drawis, 
draught-horſes. n 
DR AudEHT (in Navigation] the quantity of Water which 
a ſhip draws when ſhe is afloat, or the number of feet 
inches under the water, when laden. | * 
DRAbaur [in Milit, Affairs] a detachment 
DrxaugGuT [opogze, Sax.] a houſe 
houſe, neceſſary houle. | 
DRAUGEHT, a potion, or what a perſon drinks 
DrRavuGHT [in Trade] an 
modities. | ; 
DRAauUGHTs, a game called Tables; alfo harneſz for 
drawing horſes. | 
Dr auGHT-Hooks [with Gunners) large iron hooks flieg 


on the cheeks of a cannon carriage on each fide, 

5 . 8 to ſpeak ſlowly or dreamingly. 

To DRA [Sea Term] a ſhip is ſaid to draw much wa. 
ter, according to the number of feet ſhe ſinks into 
he draws 12 or 15 foot of water, 

DKRAw-BRIDGE, a bridge made to be drawn up or let 
down, uſually before the gate of a town or caſtle. 

Draw-Back [in Traffick] a rebate or diſcount alloned 
the merchant on exportation of goods which paid duty in- 
wards, 

Dk a w Gear, an harneſs or furniture for draught-horſ 
for cart, waggon, Cc. ; 

DR aw Latches [Old Stat.] night-thieves, Robent's men 

DR aw Net, a net for catching the larger fort of fowl. 

Dxraw'/ing [with Painters] the repreſentation or ſhape 
of any body, ſubſtance, drawn with a pencil, 

Drawing [Hunting Term] is the beating the buſhes 
&c, after a fox. 

Dzxawing amiſs [with Hunters] is when hounds hit the 
2 of their chace contrary, 7, e. up the wind inſtead of 

own. 

DRAwWINO. on the ſlot [Hunting Term] is when the 


of ſold 
of office, wh 


at 
allowance in weighing — 


It, as 


hounds touch the ſcent and draw on till they hit on the 


ſame ſcent. 

DRAwING Table, an inſtrument with a frame to hold 2 
ſheet of royal paper for drawing draughts of fortifica- 
tions, c. 5 | 

To DRAW L out one's words, to ſpeak leiſurely and lazily, 

DR EAD [Dpæd, Sax.] great fear. 

DREA“DTUITL [vpeÞpul, Sax] cauſing dread, 

D&rEAa'pruUlNEss, a quality, &. to be dreaded. 

DREAM [traum, Teut. droom, Du. but Caſaubon de- 
rives it of e, Gr. or of dheam, Sax. melody or joy] the 
acting of the imagination in ſleep 

To Dk tam [drommer, Dan. droomen, Du.] an action 
better known than deſcribed. 

DRRAMER [of drommer, Dan.] one who dreams. 

Da RAMINOGN ESS, ſlothfulneſs, acting as if in a dream. 

To DR RDG E Meat, to ſcatter flower on it while it is 
roaſting. 

Dr #e'pGtRs, fiſhermen whe dredge or fiſh for oiſten. 

DrtaR [PNyNiF, Sax.] dreary. 

DREE'RIN ESS [Pnynigneyye, Sax.] diſmalneſs. 

DRERE/RY [of dhymian, Sax. to make ſorrowful] ſo- 


litary, diſmal. 


DREGS [PPcY Ten, Sax. or dreck, Du.] drofs, filth, 
Dre'GGy [of dhe den, Sax.] full of dregs. _ 
DRE GGiNEss [hey denne Fe, Sax.) full of dregs. 
DREIT vRo1T [F. Lam Term] a double right, i.. of 
poſſeſſion and dominion. | T | 
 D&#/NaGx, the tenure by which the Dyenc hes held 
their lands. | 22 
To Da EU Lohencan, Sax. to drink] to give aphyli- - 
A DR x ncn, ſuch a phyſical potion. LL 
eg prob. of hen, Sax. a drone] a fort 
DaRN GES of ancient tenants in chief, ſuch as ha- 
ving been diſpoſſeſo d of their eſtates at the conqueſt, — 
them reſtor d again, becauſe they did not op £ = fee 
tenants of a manour. . 75 
Da kNOA“GE [in Law] the tenure by which Dreng 
held their landes ot OR 14 | 
To D Rss [prob. of 'trwſio,” C. Dr. to adorn or %V 


or of dreſſer, F. to direct or ſhape, or of betreſcher, F. 5 | 
© To Davos 


To. Da. 
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ifs Dat'sel kh, to "DIP rap — cine fall' ont f 
mouth. 
e * mall m! of money. of 
a large debt paid at 


Dar r. prob. of drift, Du. the impulſe of the mind] 
m, £ 
a Baier (in Ee Lese- any ching that float upon 
the water, as driſts of ice, weeds, Ee. 
Tv go 4 Bates A boar i is ſaid ſo to do; when i it is car- 
ried by the ſtream, and has no body in it to row or ſteet it. 
Datrr-Aail, a Gail which is only uſed under water, and 
vecred or let out right a head by ſheet- ropes, to keep the 
head of the ſhip right upon the ſea in a ſtormy or when 
ſhe drives too faſt in a current. 90 
Dair r Way E is the ſame as Lee evay. (1 
Dir r [of the Foreff] is an exact view or examination 
of what cattle are in the foreſt, to know whether it be o- 
vercharged or not, and whoſe the beaſts are. | 
To DR1lL-[Þynlian, 8ax.}:to:boxe holes with a Ani 
A D&1l Eppel, Sax. ] a tool for drilling or boring ; 
alſo an overgrown ape. n 40 
To DR1LL ene on, to draw on or emtice ; 1 to Pant 
the time. 
DRINK [vpinc, an. any thing potable. | 
To Dzx1NK [dhincan, or PNencan, Sax] to fs liquor. 
D&R1/NKHAM $ [vninclean, Sax. I a certain quantity. of 
D&UNKLEAN * provided by renanca for the lord 
and his Reward, cal led. Scat Ale. 
Dair [with Architefs] the moſt. advanc'd. part of 5 
cornice, the eaves. ** 
To Dxir [dripper, Dan, vpiopan. or vpöpan, 521 
to drop ſlowly... 
Dx1'ee1NG, a flow dioppingy alſo the fat which drops 
from meat while it is roaſting, 
Dr1/eeinG @ [with Falconeys) i is when a hea — di- 
DRo' PING rectly downwards in ſeveral drops. 
DRi' s [with Builders) a ſort of ſteps on flat roofs to 
walk upon, the roof is not quite flat, but a * raiſed in 
the mi dle, and thoſe ſteps or drips lie each à little incli- 
to the horizon, a way of building much uſed in Italy. 
e Dx1iv# [®P1xan, Sax.] to put on, impel, or force. 
To DRIV x [Sea Term a ſhi ſaid to drive when an 
anchor let fall will not hold her t: 


To Dx1'v EL (pro rob. of neben, Tees] to let the pile 


fall or run down the chin. + 
Dk1'v EK [ot dhi pan, Sax. ] one that drives, 
To Dal z ZL R L prob. of riſelen, Teut.] to fall in ſmall 
* like the rain. 
R1'ZZLYs raining in very ſmall drops. 
Dro'FDENNE [Do Denne, Sax. ] a thicket of wood 
* a valley, a grove. or woody place where cattle were 
ept. 
RO'FLAND 8 [of dni xan, Sax. to drive, and land, 
DRY FLAND 7. 4. droveland, Sax.] a quit - rent or 
dark payment anciently made to the king or to their land- 
ords, by ſome tenants for driving their cattle W the 


manour * the fairs and 1 
A DxoLi, a drudge or la 
Dor, right, — — = 
A DroLL 45 F.] a good merry filew; ahoon 

companions; * a buffoon ; alſo a farce or mock | 

o DkoLL [of drole, Fs] to Play the rome! ane to be wag- 
giſh, to joke or jeſt. 
Dk o'LL ERY 
ſpeaking or writing, full of merry and waggiſh wit. 
Dro'MEDaARy [dromedarins, L.] a fort of camel ha- 
ving two bunches on the back, ſaid to be 2 ſwift, and 


t to travel more than 100 miles a da to go throe 
5 s without drink, 


RO'MO U, Gr.] a re ſwift bark that 


33 the ſeas. 


DRxoMO'N ES N [Old 8 high or tall alſo 
Dro'mo's. 8 men of war. p en 
Drone [dnæn and vnan, Sdx.] a ſort of Dochful bee 

or waſp without a ſting ; alfo a flothful Nn 

by E, oh inſtrument, called alſo a ' baſſoon. 
RO 
Ply”. a prob. of droevigh, Du. ſocrowful] to E 


an ig aid. [*nop, 442] the fmalleit common ene of 
ROP Neher I to fall by drops. . 55 


Ds or [with oy PL 
entablaturè, re te e i re 


under the tri i hs. | 
Dao N an l 2 WE 5-9 e 2 eee 


vis; * IE N 


drolerie, F] a merry and facetious way of 


nting drang or See” 
$90 * = 6 


D & 
14 


dais at bar Ge ſubjet to; or ble 
ith the dropſy. in BCG 1&118 * 
Dao rs ATN RSS (of bydroiews, 1. re- F. 
2 Er) having a fropſy. non 20 
RO — (J ebntoig, Ort.] the Alem of — 
2 — — 
of ij it; as the e 


7 our 
DrRos0MEL1 [5 — — Ms den or Manna 
Dxoss [hay Sas. ] the ſcum of tan 
DRo'ssIx Rss [of dhoy, San] fulneſi of d 
D&0'ss t Loy, Su full of, or pertaining, * 
1 VA, [Old Rec] a w N en 
of cartle, 

A Davy N vpag, Sax. 4 herd of castle. . 

DRo v AR, one wha driyes cattle for hire or le, 

DRou ohr [*Nugzes;; 88x). exce 6 v4: or drineſʒ of 


the earth, air, &c. or the thirſt of animal 


Dao GHTINBSs (of .2Dugovig and ge I ich 
Dr ouU/GayTyY of e e hiefly ** 

Ae AAA "43 4 
1 ten. 11 


To Da ous R, to wen or 
Daourn N : 
Dxo'ws Y Ip. ip Se Ws Ds, to amber always] 


fl Y fuggiſh. | fl iin SHI gn Wk 1 
RO'WSiINESS, fl cepiuels G. neee e 


To Do. prob, of drunden, — — or under; 
acording to Sknyer] to plunge or overwhelm, 


A DR@'wx1XG, pluuging or ſinking over head and ears 
in Water. an 

Dau (in Doom ſiay- Rat] à thicket 05, m. 

To Dos Je. 4 to heb, i. e, to e or 
druben, Text.] to cudgel or bang 

DRUlas N [in Barbary, Scg. 2 f oe a bull's 
pizzle: or baue on ihe drm, . ales of. the feet. 59 

A DRUpGB, one who does = mean ſerviges.;1 that ly 
bours very hard. 0431 2 inge Wy 
+, To Da vod [prob por Rog Aux. to yex or op- 
preſs, ot of tragan, ut e Du but Mer. Caf, de- 
rives it of Tev>yros, Gr. a vintage, 40 labour hard as 


413 


thoſe in a vineyard] to toil or wall; 125 2 for oyſters. 


A Dxu'ps tx, one who ſiſhes fog * A 0 
Dave Ex, dirty laborious work, flaver 
DR! 6 r U A E prob. of IAN: 
DIA GOMAN Jan —— ett uſe 
of in the eaſtern countries. anden 
D Ru“ Ex, a fort of w. Run wht + 
D&xvu'G6645T cg Du.] 8 40 
Duos TER 4 ſells x 


* 
1. z 


; Dawgs [drogues, F. Aken f limples "I ale of 


painting, &c, alſo pitiful, ſorry commodities that 
a a Rabd wit che uadeſman,;; old ſhop-keepers, 


DRu'ips der hul den. Brit. i. e. very wiſe men, or of 


Ava d e, of Ipos, Gr. an, certain e, or prieſts in 
— that 'buil It in the city of Orleans a — in the 
year 1440. Theſe were 
France, to whom was committed the care of Ne 1 
cnifices, of preſcribing laws for their 8 of the deci- 


ding the controverſies amon 2 eabgeming the 
ſuch re d 


bounds of their grounds, an 


They had als the tutoring of you children, who com- 
20 years. They 
r many verſeg which they cauſed them to learn 
without the aſſiſtance of any writing; and thoſe 

A had not been inſtruged. by theſe. Ne were not ef- 
teem x ſufficiently qualify d to manage the affairs of ſtate. 
At the end of the Tags their cuſtom was to ga with rea 


. — — under their tuition 


* 
. b 
* 
* 


reverence, and gather branches and leaves of dak and. 


letoe, to make à preſent to Fupiter, inviting all people to 
gauled to be 


this ceremony by theſe words, which-3 
protlaimed, = airy to the oak branches TR 
They " | * 1 
on them, eſpecially Miſſetoe, which, 
thin ſent unto — from heaven. * 


Year. 141 11 


In bulls to be daes out, having 78 r( horns bound, 
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murdered / men u 

= wg es 4 their 1 alſo in their For it 

ated, wit ne of Ty ente e, dt be 
taught anatomy over the bodies af og men ab nes to 
the number of o. 
Ix is: the 8 a borrowed this ſuperſlition from 
Britois : and Tacitus ſays hey were firſt in Britain. 
'* Swetonins rh Big wh Was ibited by Aug ſtus, 
and the prof quite aboliſhed undet Claudius Geſar. 


To Do fttümme len Ds.. to beat a drum. 

A Daum ftromme, Dal a Warlike muſical inſtruthent. 

Dun of the Bay ¶ Anus] u membrane of the N of 
the ear. 

DRU M- Nejbr, the chiüf drummer of oye | 

D. R. W. {with perſumors, &.] Damask ofe-Water. 
„Daun r 'Spuyncen, San.] fuddled, intoxicated with 

ink. 0 


4 erung, [of encenn}1Te Sax]. exe 
rinkin 
3 be pincone, of ©ptncan * nerd, nature, 
or of vhunceh- Fehn, Jux. ] drinker to exceſs. 

To DRU WEN [vhunttiit;" Sar! to drink to exceſs. 

Dru'NKENNEsSS, conſidered phyſically,” is à preter- 
natural compreſſion of the brain, and a diſco ate of 
a fibres, -6ceaſioned by the” fumes or ſpirttucus pars of 
1quors. 33141 Us 

DR ese S$ax.]' having no Juice or moiſture; /alfo 
em At. * 

+ ſperen of Wine) a wire that by reaſon of 

pretty' W or has loft üs of its Na 


quality. ef 

DRV Bethange, uſury, a Ain! given it to elle, i it, 
whe ſomethitig is p enden to be ERIN on both 
des, but nothing ten paſſes bit on one ſide. 

Dau [ppigze, Sax. reſerved; alſo ſtingy.” - 

DRY Bodfos {with 'Philoſehevs) are ſuch whoſe Pored 
coined berween their confirmed parts, a are not hiked With 
any viſible liquor. 

o DRV Habhißan, Sax,] to make d 1 
1 y Rent - [ity Law) a refit "reſerved without clauſe of 

re * 

" To. Da y-Shive, thy cheat, to gull, to chouſe notevioaſly. 

DRV Stiteb - [with Surgeons| 1s when the lips of a wound 
are drawn together, by means of a piece of linen cloth 
with ſtrong glew ſtuck on each ſide. 

Dax 1175 Lobes, of: Spy; an'oak or any rree, 957 
were nymphs of the woods, % the ancients im 
to inhabit the ' words and gro and to hide the! Wu 
under the bark of the ale they were uſually painted af : 
a brown or 2! complexion, OS thick like ae, and 
their garments of a daik gre | | 

Bu Axe ler vpis venere, Sax. or of vroogh, Du. 
want of moiſtute. 

Drvyo'yTER1s [Tevorriecls, Gra the herb Ofmund- 
royal, Oak. fern or Petty- fern. 

Du'al dualis, [ EL] of or belonging to tuo, "as "the 


| dual number. 


Dual [with Gram. ] when the dumber ſignifies emo per- 
Dis or things, and no more. 


Dvua'tiTyY '[of dualitas, L.] a beine two. 
Dua RIU lin Ancient Deedi] t the jointure of a 
- Doa'kium & ſettled 'on her at marriage, to be 370 
by her after her husband's deceaſr. 
Du ARcHY {Fvapyia, of Jo and den, Gr] form of 
govemment where two govern conjointly. 
To Dus « Knight [p ob. of deen, Sax. to ird]! to 
confer the honoup of 25 ghthooT'upon him. 
Dvu'BBING \ ' Cocks Grith Let eek Pers] the 1 hh 'off 
their combs'and wattles. 


8 Du, BITABLE Tadwbitabilis, L. ] doubtful. qc. 
Dv's10sr" Fabia : et 
Dos o ws, L.] doubtful, 1 17 

Dos iousNEHSS [of Aubin, L) Aoubtfülheſ. * 

| Po CAL I ducalis, L.] of or perta roar ns bp luke. 

Docar Coronet, Has on flowers rai Arte 

e, eitcle, __ heme of an ' inferior rahk can 
ave," nor may they tix owers with' the Erbiles, 
| = which only "fin gs to the Prince. See the Fg. 

Doęsrx, a fort bf filk- Ba” r r 

Doc Ar {yrs rob. ſo U ber auſe cbine in the terri- 

Doe RET N tories bf a duke] a forei ign © £oi)  Both®df 

gil Id and ſilver * "de! accordin e places 
here hes ay 4's, 60% When wer, 

eget Lon! Huck ie ids r. 

Were of N e * "as 0 


- Dooxhroe's | 
CRATE 


ſail, ſo chat he cannot ſee to ſuil By A HMhd-HHafk 


kidney on the Teft fide, and aſcending along the cheſt near 


16 # e in Du! DG EON [forme fuv Pole it de be 1 
from Duageam, 4 ez chende to 5 Ta Jo 10 
to draw 3 d * — others from Pots, | , 
take in il p . PU : 
Duts 8 * mal Nie. 

Sr, 


171 WS J \ . * F 
#7 g .in ny 7 "os 
4 * ; oY 2 1 . 
". o Wag Ir by, 4 1 
"A aA + iv "MF; J 9 1 A * 
3 S ee 1 Vir 3 
8 eren LED BY Ne 

> 3x oh . N 6 Rel Id IS 3 N 

* MC 7 r — * I 
mh doh N 2 N 

' P36 « 8 


5 


df Holland worth Ws 12 6 4 n 
r Italy, 45. 6 d. K al 
Duc k (un Ae, of Aus, 1-5! thier tum 4 
Ds od: re 06E foe think flew wer : 
U 2 2 f as E 
the devil or an evil ſpirit take you, fps pe 
Does Tecum, urn commanding one to appel 
chancery, and to being ſome evidence with hi him, or To 
orher imatrer'which that court would view? * ! 
A Ducx (of duchen, Ds. ro! dive] Serbe 
To Duck: fof Duchen, *Teut; e wr. f N Et, 
64 J to dite or — oy — als esp, th boi 
 Dv'cnwss' | ducheſſt;t F a dukes wife;!t > * £2); 
Du'cny [duche, F.] a dakedoms © fift d cn 
Doc [with Cock fighters] A cock that in fight; 
_—_ a bout the pit almoſt at every ſtroke che ſtrikes 0 
© Du/cxING at the 4 i wirt Sa,dä ] is Wha,” 
ſca a malefactor hau rope taftenodofintier” Hs arm, 
abbut his waſte, and * his breech,” is hbiſed * 


the end of the yard, ilch let fall fromthbfice violently 
or three times into the ſea. 
DockINo, $2a'pthiſhment'b hanging the 3 
Jet by a cord a few yards above the ſurface of tlie Water, 
and publiſhing the:pyniſkmeyr by the diſehürge of à anon. 
Dock, Meat, a foe ofitheyb that grows Un pobds'and 
Ranging waters. v4 * 4 πẽůe 
Dock vp [S Phraſe] — word Which the 
or he at the helm uſes when hid clit is hitidered by 'any 


k, Se 
he cries, Duck up the clew lines of ſuch A Paſt; | — 
Door LaAucter, Liqwa canal, à tube; G6. 
DucTAB!'LITY [duBabilitas, L.] caſineſhꝭ of belief © 
 Du'etr1 8255 of *datilis; 14 dactikey, eaſineſs to 
Fa drawn out in length. x | 


Dol oriR ¶ductilis, LF ther may eaſil be Urtihiou 
into wires; or hammered out into thin pl fs. 


Doe 71M rr v ſin Phyfcks] a x pe 
v hich renders them Yak of be being besten, en & 
ſtretch'd out without bieakin ing, as in WHOS mierals, 

Doſcrus, a guiding, leading or dran ing; Alſd a eon. 
duit · pipe for conveying! water, 7. 

Ductus Adipoſs With Anat ] Are little vaſes in the 
Omentum, 1 — receive the fat aruted from the 
Atipoſt loc or cells, or elſe bring it to t 
Docrus — [ Anat} gr bit Mae anil 
N . all which make wp but one cbm canal or 
duct, L. 

DucTUs Aquoſa [Anat] whe channels bf As vis" that 

carry the humour called Lympba, II. 

DucTtvs Bilarius [Ahatom 9] à canal, Which with the, 
Ductus Cyſticus, makes the Boche communis — 
which paſſes 4 to the lower end of the gut "Deb 
denum, or beginniug of the Fejunum, L. 

Docrus Chyliferus, the fame as Ductus thoracicus. 

Dvuctus Communis 'Choledothirs An.) à larg canal 
formed by the union of the Ductus cyſticur ani Hepaticns, L. 

Duc us Cyſticus | Anat.] a canal about rhe bigneſs of's 
gooſe- quill, that goes from the” neck of the gall bladder, 
to that part where the Porus Bilarius joins it, L. 

Docrus Lachrymales Anat. the excre "veſſels of the 
Glanduſæ Lachrymales, ſerving for tlie effüſibn of . L. 

Ductus Pauncreatitus [Anat] a little canal arifing 1 rom 
the Panereas, running along the middle of it, and 1s mſert- 
ed to the gut Duodenum, Terving to diſcharge the Pancrea- 
tick juice into the inteſtines, L. 

Docrus Roviferns, the "fame "as Ductus Tbotaticm, L 

DocTus 6alivares [Anat.] the excretory, tubes ' of the 
alival< glands, « procee ding from the 'Maxillary't Glandsles, 
and paſſing as far as the j jaws and ſides of the tongue, ſerviti 
to dlehar charge the ſecreted” faliva into the mouth, 'L. . 

Docrhs Thoracicus ¶ Anat.] a veſſel ariſing” about the 


JL rug Q 142 


Le eat artery, ends at the ſubclavian vein on the left ide, 
ng to conyey the juices called Chyle and L Lynepha 1 from 

he lower, parts to the wing . 
Docruis Umbilicalis — the naval po ii 


to a child in the womb, 
7% The 5 E 


DucTus Urinarius E 
Docrus Wirtſfiengianus Je Wes creat? a, "10 cal: 


led becauſe firſt, found ont b Pinſunghe. 
Du'gc kN, ſtomachfäln grudge," di Ge. 


BY AER 
AE 


8 


born Ne- 2. 1 combat Betersen 12 perſons 


| it à certain place hour appointed, n to a 
co du Law a Gght between 2 men for- the ind of 


the truth, the tru of Shich- 8 —_— to 
Do E Ffdew of devory, F. to be _— = 
Dv/rLLER 1 Fr] 4 fights a 
Dvu'/fLLIST 

Dor LA, the third part . vutice, containing 8 

ſeruples of 2 drams and 2 ſcruples. 

Bont 15 (according to Mr. Boy/e] the 2 principles 

of thoſe chymical philoſo ets, Wo pretend to explicate 

all the henomena in nature, Rem doQtine « alkali 
d act | | | 

1 „ENEV rof due) a being due. 

Doux 288 Muſick Books] little Congs of as in 2 

TOES (prob. of A "Heb. a 


dap or teur; but others 
derive it of duyg ht, D. a favicer, 


becauſe dne milk is 


ſuck ' d out of it as liquor out of. cet] the teat of a 


cow or other beaſt. | 
Doc Dee, à Kind ef Mrd * 


Dok Es (ahuter, L. of 1 aeg une FR called 
of being leaders of —— A enerals to Kings and 
emperors, and 'anciently 18 a the title no longer than 
they had had the command: proces of time great eſtates 
were anne keck to the titles, 25 "the dignity decume he- 
reditary, But this was citfier” in other nations than in 
Ex fand. And the firſt duke c in Bug, was Edward, 
called the Black Trine, 'Who was Eldeſt ſon to king Ed. 
III. and was created duke of Votswal, which bives the 
title of prince of Wales,” .” + © 

Dux £-DUK E, a grandee 'of mb houſe of Sea, who 
has that title on account of iis having ſeveral duke- 
doms. 

Du'x £DOM [ducatus, LJ oe dora and territories 
of a duke, © 

Dur cAM ARA fof dulrir ſweet, and manu, L. bitter] 
the herb windy night-ſhade. : 

Dvrca'KNON, a certain propoſttion found bat by Py- 
thagoras, upon hich account hel offered an ox in ſacrifice 
to the G 
has been len by Chaucer and others for any hard, knotty 
queſtion or point. 

To be at DULCARNON, to be non-pluſſed, to be at 
one's wits end, 

Dv'tcrtT ſweet, Milton, 

DvLc1FICA” TION, a making fweet, L. 

Durci'eLuous fAdaleifuus, L. flowin g ſweetly. 

To Du“ Lotr V [with Oymipri'is to th the ſalt off 
from any mixt body, which was calcined with it. 

Dorcirogpx [of dulcis ſweet, and lquinm, L. diſ- 
coutſe] a ſoft and ſweet manner of ſpe — — 

Du'Lc1MER [dolcimella, Ital.] a muſical inſtrument. 

Du'LciNIsTs [ſb called from one Dulcin their ting- 
leader] a ſect of 'Hevetichs, who Held tliat the father having 
reigned from the beginning of the world till the coming of 
Chriſt, then the reign of the fon began and laſted till 
—# — 1300, and then began the 'reign of the r 


Dol ci!) "XY a ſmall baſſoon, Mul. 

Du'Lcis, e, [in Boranick Writers] ſweet to t e ane 

Do LciTY Lefetfas L.] ſweetneſs. 

Du'Lcitupt [dulcitiido, LJ] ſweetneſs. 

Dutcora'TioON, a making ſweet, L. 

Do“LE DGS E, a wooden 8. Which joins the? ends of 
part 6 oY which form the round of a wheel of 4 gun- 

tria 

Doi: Cobol, . By. a block head, vole, Sax. dull, 
De) heavy, 1 5 7 ſtup id. 

Du'LNgss [of _ lay, a block head, vole, Sar! 

heavineſs, fl | 

Doro! CRAGY e of Jen. geht and 
| Her, hy: Gr] a government in which . and 

ave 8 

men © nan HRERy Ind; Fs 2” 

Du'war [dumalis, i ng to briars, Sc. 
Don ſuit 1 len, 4 writ e "who - biftre ol 
Fam to his full ag made an ee or donation 
Of his lands in in fe > 1 For term of lite or Entallz to re- 
oper them again, 1 1 him tc "whoi 1 wo oy 

Dum ws 1 pus ſl, « Fw 


5 Aare ah for. ene who 500 1 
or over an 85 "in 
99 feetail, 2 . ' dof 18 55 ; N. Du. 


» 4 


d * 


8, and called it Blcarnon. Whence the woid 


inrich land with dung. 22 


5 


. t the wi 4 


Do usus- [oumbuy7Fe, Sax]. « want of the als of 


Dou Nen (with Botanick Writers] CY the thickets 
or which among Buſhes, —, 

Dunoen 1 I] fall er brides, S 

Fi — $1TY [dambfitxs,” L.] fulnth' o briars, 


Db Nr b. " mb A ſudden r 
tichinghely SE 7 1 % 
DV ure a EY fir 

Dom bouna, Six A*. Srefditiitatts br Maki place; G 


Don F that the names of thoſe towns wh Wy in dun 
or don, were either built on hills or open me Aſpdon,&&c; 


Don [oun, wn] LY colour fon reſembling a 
brown, 
To Don Fprob. of Bjriani Sax, to ak a Freat boite! 


to demand a debt clamorouſh and ly : - 
tune frequently. N preing X 

A Donc = [fome Gerivs dt r dumb, Eng. athin of at- 
tonitus, L. aftoniſhed] a ſtupid dull perſon.” to apprehend 


an 

2 there was an ancient cuſtom in the priory, 
That if any perſon from an of England woul X pant 
-thither, 2 humbly kneel at the church · door before the 
conveit, and ſolemnly take the enſuing oath, he might 
demand à fliteh or Smmon of bacon, which ſhould be 
He ON en 

You ſhall-ſwear by -the cuſtom of our _" fou 

That you never mda any nuptial tranſgreſſion, 
Since you were matried man and wife, 
By houthold brawls or a contentious ſtrife; 

Or otherwiſe, in bed or at board, 

Offended cach other in deed or in 1 end; 


Or ſince the pariſh'clerk ſaid amen, 


Wiſhed your ſelves unmarried again; 
. * im a rxchemonth nd and a day 
Repente 1 way; | y 
Bur' — true a W. 
As when you joined hands in holy quire; 
I to theſe conditions, without all fear, 
Of your own accord you will freely ſwear ; 
A gammon of bacon you ſhall receive 
And hear it hence with love and good fave: 3 
For this is our cuſtom at Dunmow well known, 
Though the ſport be ours, the bacon's your own. 
Duo! Ns ic ar, block: headed, dull, ſtupid. | 
Don Nock, a certain bird. 
Dux A oune, Sax.] a bank of earth, caſt up on the 
fide of a ditch, Ant. Deeds. 
. Dung [dung, Tent. dincg, Sax.] ordure, foil, filth. 
To Duns [dungen, Tu.  vinYai, Sar to manure or 


Dun meers, pits in which dung, ſoil, weeds, Or. 
are thrown tagether, to lie and rot for eine, for ma- 
nuring, land. 

Dvu'nGton [ſome derive it of Dong. Bag. becanfSjof 
its naſtineſs, Dongron, Fr. a dark ſtrong fenced placed] 


the moſt cloſe, dark and tloathſfome 'of a priſon ; a 


condemned hold, here malefattors/are put from the time 
of their receivin ng ſentence, to that of execution. | 


o' x10 f Writers] A double, a ſort of baſe coin, 
lefs than a, farthing. 
Do NN, deaffſh, ſome what hard of Deu 


Dou uninnss, hardneſs of hearing : 

"Dv*xvUM' Lin Dan - Book | 4 down or 'hilly 
Duma |S place. 

'Db'xs ETS * a Rer.] tnoſe ho dell en dil or 


| moubtding. 5997015 


Duo in Muffel Books] — er- 


formed ini 2 parts only; the one ſung, and the ahwy aid 


on an inſtrument; or by 2 voices alone. 
Dodge den fof ducdecunnit, ler weer 


1 ace or tim 


Doo ts [i. e. in the rith of ® Dauben, L.] 
as a book. in  Anodecirhes,, is one / in which deer makes-12 


Ae al l 


Sonn Lola wee a y. f An BY 
DuoD®xA, A 


Anfers a vein of the" de e Tag 
blood to the Arta, L. 
* Dupn#'xvn, (with. erte 
4, or chin guts, in 1 ab 
hen en e to che 


A A Dvrc, 


© Vows" Ann.]. a branch r | 
art 7 Which the Dudueum receives from CE, Us 
-- wh 
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In a 


Duorlic 


8 e 
rejoinder in the oommon, 

Y [in Arithmetick] the multi 

„ a doubling, the folding of any thing 


n Law] an allegation brought in to 


ly. 22 | 
A betorick] the ſame as . Anadiploſss. 
of the cube, is when the fide of a cube 
is found, which ſhall be double to a cube given. 
Du'eLicAatURE [duplicaturs,..L.]. a doubling. 
DupLicaTUkRE [with Anatomifts] a doubli 
ing of the membranes or other lik 
Duet1'ciry [duplicits, F.] doubleneſs. 
Du'/RABLENESsS, laſtingneſs. 
Du'RABLE [duvabilis, 
nuance, laſting. 
Dura Mater, g. d. the hard mother, T“. 
DoRA Mater [in Anatomy] a ſtrong thick membrane 
which lies or covers all the inner cavity of the Cranium, 
and includes the whole brain, being it ſelf lined. on its 
inner or concave fide, with the Pia Mater or Meninx Tenuis. 
Du'kAaNncs [of durus, L. hard 
priſonment, confinement. | 
DuRA'TION, an idea that we get by attend 
perpetually periſhing parts of ſucceſſion, L, 
SS ATION [in Philoſophy] is twofold, imaginary or 
real. 4 '\ | 
Imaginary DURATION, is that which is only framed 
by the-working of fancy, when there is not any ſuch 
thing in nature, as when the Romanifts imagine that the 
continuance of ſome in [purgatory is long, and that of 
others ſhort. | 
Real DUR AT1ON, is alſo. diſtinguiſhed into extrinſical 
permanent, & ; 
I DURAT10N, is the making a compariſon be- 
tween duration and ſomething elſe, making that thing to be 
the meaſure of it. So time is divided into years, months 
and days, this is called duration, though improperly. 
Permanent DURATION [in Metaphyſicks] is ſuch, the 
parts of whoſe eſſence are not in flux, as eternity. 
Succeſſive DURATION, is a duration, the parts of whoſe 
eſſence are in a continual flux, as time. 
DuRATloN of anEclipſe [ Aftronomy] is the time the ſun 
or moon remains eclipſed or darkned in any part, | 
oK DEN [Ant. Deeds] a copſe or thicket of a wood, 


rob. of duritzes, hardneſs or hardſhip, L.] 
ement, impriſonment, ſeve ity. | 
[in Law] a plea made by way of exception, 
for one who being caſt 
the ſuit of the plaintiff, or who is otherwiſe hardly 
by either threats, beating, &#c. is forced to ſeal a bond 
to him during his reſtraint ; the law holding all ſuch eſpe- 
„and dureſſe being pleaded, ſhall de- 


prob. of dpeohF, Sax.] a dwarf, a thick 


us [in Botamick Writers] harder, Duriori, with 
a harder, Durioribus, with harder, IL. 
DuR1'ss1Mus, a, um, hardeſt. 

is, with hardeſt. 


DueLicA 


DueLicAaTioN 
back on it ſelf, 
DueLicaTtioN [1 
_ weaken the pleader's re 
DuePLicAT1oN: [in 
DueLi1cATioON 


fleeting, and 


Extrinſica 


in a valley, 
Dur#e'ss[ 
hardſhip, co 


Dur Ess 


Duo R Ess R 


cially to be ayoided 
fear the action 

Do RG RN 
and ſhort pe 


Du RIiOR 


hardeſt. Duri ſem 
Du RUS, a, um [with Botanick 
Duos r [vypYcig, of vypan, Sax.] did dare. 
MB 82 b 

dodſh , WS, 
Dvusx, darlith. ; a 
Du's xis n 
: Dusxy a 
ume between day and night, 


. þ W * * 
, 
; 2 
, a; 


A Dor R, à cully, a fool, a ni 

a Dur k one [of 

N to impoſe upon, to put 

. pLIC ATE {duplicatum; 

a writing; alſo a ſecond letter patent granted by 
chancellor of the ſame contents with the former. 

Do L1caTE Proportion, 


cheat; tio po 


nay, 5 
duper, F.] to bubble, to 
at upon, G. 
] any copy or tranſcri 


(in Arithmetick] ought to 
well diſtinguiſhed from double. 
f | proportions, the firſt term to the 
third, is ſaid to be in a duplicate ratio of the firſt to the 
ſecond ; or as its ſquare is to the ſquate of the ſecond : 
thus in 2, 4, 8, 16, the ratio of 2 to 8 is duplicate of 
that; 2 to 4; or, as the ſquare, of 2 to 
where fore duplicate ratio is the proportic 
triplicate is of cubes; and the ratio of 2 to 8 is ſaid to be 
compounded of that 2 to 4, and of 4 to 8. 

the Civil Lau] a term 


ſeries or” 


nare of 4: 
quates, as 


7 


anſwering to 
plying by 2. 


is of long conti- 


„or durare, L.] im- 


Duriſimo, 4, with 
Writers] hard. 
ows without wounding or 


of vyYTne, er.] 
ſeure, inclining to dar 


Dur: feuxe, gar] Earth by drineſs duct to a 


Dos Trix xss [du viney ye, Sax,] the condition 1 


of thing covered or ſoiled wich or conliſting of duſt, 
d Du's rx [PufTis, gar.] coveted or ſom led with duſt t 


DusTy root [Old Lm Term] a foreign trader 


be lar, who has no ſettled: habitation, ++ . — 2 


Tou, the Dutch. are thus ſatyrizeds « 
1. They rob God of his honour. 12712 
2. The king of his due. 4 2 
Lee 
4. And burn u earth b the day of; 3 

M . The ground of theſe . 11862 * 

1. Becauſe they tolerate all religions... 

2. 2 they ING — the — air, 
when Was to ſet up an inqui ion among 
RT Ins of * | makin 

3. uſe ave taken in part of the ſea in maki 

: their — by — hank piles, e. 

4. Becauſe they burn much turf, et, NM. 

Du rchESS I ducbeſſe, F.] the wife of a duke. 

Duo roeHY {ducatus, L. duche, F.] the territory of 1 
duke : In England it ſigniſies a ſeigniory or lordſhip. eſla- 
— 8 the king 22 — title, with honours, privi- 
eges, r. 81 3 
05 ITCHY Court [of the, county palatine of Lancaſter] 
a court wherein all matters relating to the dutchy are deci- 
ded by the dectee of the chancellor of that court. 

Dur zous, dutiful, Mi-/ s. x 

Dur [den, F. of devoir, F. or of. debitum officium. of 
debere, L.] any thing that one ought or is obliged to do. 
Dor lin Trafic] money paid to the king for. the cu- 


ſtom of goods imported or exported, as tunnage, poun- 


dage, Sc. alſo a publick tax. 


Dorx lin Military Affair] the exerciſe of thoſe fundi- 
ons that belong to a ſoldier, eſpecially when they are not 
Seu. Engage an enn, 7 „rag? 
Duu'MvIRATE Ldaumviratus, L.] the office of the 
Dear or two men in equal authority; Roman magil- 
rrates, 4+ Tx <7 1 1 
DouuviklI Sacrorum [among the Romans]. two magiſ- 
trates inſtituted by Tarquinius Superbus. They were a f 
of prieſts appointed to take. care of and conſult ſome books 


he found, that he thought were written by the ſibyl of 


| Cuma, L. : 


DuUMv1R1l Municipales [among the Romans] were 
ſame magiſtrates in free towns, that the conſuls were in 
Rome; who were ſworn to ſerve the city faithfully, and 
were allowed to wear the robe called Prætexta, L. | 

DuuMv1Ri Navales, [among the Roman] were t 
magiſtrates appointed to take care of their fleet; to fit out 
ſhips and pay the ſailors, L. | Bs 

UUMV1R1 Capitales [among the Romans] were. the 
judges in criminal cauſes ; but it was lawful to appeal 
from them to the people, L. : 

Dwal x, the herb Sleeping or Deadly Nightſhade.. 

: * [ dyeophꝭ or d pech, Sax. ] a perion of a very 
ow ſtature. | | * 

DwaARF Trees [with Gardeners] certain trees fo called by 
reaſon of the lowneſs of their ſtature, which produce good 
table fruit. | Ia 1 

To DW LL [probably of vpelian, Sax. duelger, D 
to abide] to bite in, to inhabit, | —- 

Dwi'x RD [of vpinan, Sax.] conſumed. O0. 

To hs Nor E [of Pinan, Sax.] to decreaſe, to decay, 
to waltc. 7 

Dy x [in Archite&zre] is the middle of the pedeſtal, ot 
that part which lies between the baſe and the cornice, 
quently made in the form of a cube or dye; alſo a cu 
of tone placed under the feet of a ſtatue, and under its pe- 
deſtal to raiſe it and ſhew it the more,  - + 
A To oy E ¶ dead an, Sax. to tinge]. to give things a colout 

tincture. | 8 4 

1 To Dy x [vyvan;. Dr. T. E. derives it of de tig, E. 4: 
out of life; ine from ge, Gr. ro terrify, hence 
death is called the king of terrors; but Mer. Caf f * 
2 Gr. to interr] to depart this life, to give up tus 
? Dy'zRs WEED, an herb us'd in dying yellow. 


: 


© Dy/nasTy [Svraseia, Gr.] a ſupreme'goyernment or u 


thority,; alſo a catalogue or liſt of the tiames of ſeveral Kg? 
who have reigned ſucceſhyely in a particmlar kingdom. , 


3 4.4 . | a ” TT; 0 
.. DynasTIEs, ſuperiors, the ancient Nau madets: 


orders ot Gods. The firſt were Du majormm" gone 
which they called the Gods of the firſf Aicher, "Las 
cond were the Dii minorum gewtium, ' or Dem 993 


8 S * . . 9 
ik 29437 164 20 4 * 


JF © Roman; Be nah: Ee le; E e Saxen; 


: : 
EB A 


Di majorins bemiem, were 14 in number, and to them ap- 


wee only on extraordina occaſions : and 
pln ns pendion were invoked in the affairs of 
: | . | 
_ N [with ancient Egyptians] were A race of 

Loads, heroes of kings, who governed ſucceſhvely in 
— dom Menes the firſt, that had the name of Pharaoh, 
* h name was continued to his ſucceſſors and ended in 
— pow” dynaſty under Ne#anebo, who was vanquiſhed by 
Artaxerxes Occhus ing of Perſia, A. M 3704. and driven 
. oDia. K 
_ 7s ſas ſome ſay, of dprken, Tet, to praiſe] a 

Di/RGE c mournful dirty or ſong over the dead, a 
oy ay tot A [Svomolnoia, of Jos difficulr and a- 
orc, Gr: ſenſe] a defect or difficulty in ſenſation, or the 
faculty of perceiving things by the ſenſes. ; 

" DyscinEs1'a C , of 3og:and in, Gr. mo- 
tion] an inability or difficulty in moving. | 

Dy'scRASY [Juotexria, of 39g and xego1s, Fr. conſti- 
ration] an uncqual mixture of elements in the blood or ner- 
vous juice, or an intem perature when ſome humour or qua- 
lity abounds in the body. a Pez 2 

DrsEcO A [Suonxoiz, of Sus and axon, Gr. hearing] 
hardneſs or dulneſs of hearing. Es 

Dys ENTER LJ rgerregia, of J ds and ©r74g00 a bowel 
and gl, Gr, to flow] the blood - flux, a looſeneſs with gri- 
pings in the belly, voiding bloody, corrupt matter; and 
even skinny pieces of the bowels, often accompanied with 
4 continual fever and drought, | 

DysEruULlO'tica [4roenzAorIng of Sos and 'ereror!- 
x55, Gr. cicatrixing] great incurable ulcers. | 

Dy 's1s [Ju of Jh, Gr. to ſer] the ſeventh houſe in 
an Aſtrological ſcheme of the heavens, x 

Dy'sxomMyY [Jvorouit, of Jv; and ve, Gr. a law] an 
ill ordering or conſtituting of laws, | | 

Dys0'DEs [Ave la, of 5 vg and 3opy, Gr. odour] ſend- 
ing forth an ill or unſavoury ſmell ; ſtinking. 15 

DysokEX TIA [Svooettia, of Js and seie, Gr. the ap- 
petite] a decay or want of appetite, proceeding from an ill 
diſpoſition or diminiſhed action of the ſtomach. 

— A N vοαννg˖, of 595 and m4 , Gr. paſſion, 
temper] an 1 temper; alſo a languiſhing under 
ſome trouble of mind or grievous diſeaſe. | 

Dysemes1/A [Jvorein, of Jos and mri; of minl to 
concodt, Gr.] a difficulty of digeſtion or fermentation in the 
ſtomach or guts. | 

Dy/spyony [Jvogwrin, of Jos and gwyy, Gr. a voice] 
a difficulty in ſpeaking occaſioned by an ill diſpoſition of 
the organs. 

Dysenok1'a [Svoqreia, of Joôs and pew, Gr. to bear] 
an impatience in bearing or ſuffering afflictions. 

DyseNOE'A [Jvany9ia, of Jos and Toy of Tyiwe, Gr, to 
breathe] difficulty of breathing, hardneſs or ſtraitneſs of 
breath; purſineſs, | | 

DYSTHERA'PEUTA [uod Hs, of Jôg and Stex- 
rt, Gr. to heal] diſeaſes hard to be cured. | 

DysTHYMi'a (Aveda, of Jôs and Jun, Gr. the 
mind] an indiſpoſition in the mind. 3 | 

DrsTOCt1'a [Jvsoy in, of Jus and Toxew, Gr.] a diffi- 
culty of bringing forth or a preternatural birth. | 

DysTR1cul'as1s [of Jos and veixlasig, Gr.] a conti- 
nual defluxion of tears from the pricking of hairs in the 
eye lids which grow under the natural hairs. 

DrsUR1/a Hol, of 39; and Fes the urine and P30 
4 poo a difficulty of making water attended with a ſcald- 
ng hear. vy | 

Dy'er YCHA 8 [Siz1v;a, Gr.] a ſort of publick regiſter 

iPTUCHA I. among the ancients of the names of 
Eat my a beathens, and of biſhops and defunR, 

c. among the Chriftians, | | uy 


Ee 
b are the fifth letters in order of their reſpeRive 

E called e final. ſerves to lengthen the foregoing vowel, 
and diſtinguiſh ſeveral Engliſ words, as fire, , * fr, 


&c. but in foreign words it makes a ſyllable, as epi- 


tome, &c. "9 
 E is frequently' ſer for „g, L. as 4,6, for id ef, that is, 
numerically ſignifies _ ;* boy of, wy" 7%. 
50 at the end of names, either of perſons or pla- 
AE | 


k 


41 FO, 
* 


N 
e 


ces, is either from the Saxon ig an iſland; as 


ward, Edmund, Edwin, &c. 


* 
: „ & Þ 


Ramſey, &c. or trom Ea, Sax. water, or from leag, Sax 
a field. R 7 
Ec [elc, Sax.] every one, i 7 AL ; 
Ep [a contradittion of Eadig, Fax, happy] at the be- 
ginning of many names, is now contraded to Fd, as Ed- 


* 
. 


* 


EADPR'EMA * * | 

Ap K L MA 5 8 [Evelman, Sax. a noble mai A W 5 

EA“ p EM, the ſame, of the feminine gender, as ſemper 
eadem, always the ſame, L. | f , 


© Ea'Grxxk (ear, c. Br. cagon, Sax. acer, L. aigre, F.)] 
2 ſour, tart; alſo earneſt, vehement, ſharp ſer. 
T 


The EA“ ER, the current, tide, or ſwift courſe of a 
river, | | 155 wb * 
EA“ ERNNESSG [ EagoPneſJe, Sax, ] tartneſs, ſharp- 


neſs in taſte; alſo earneſtneſs, vehemence, being ſharp 


te, 8% | 

Ea'GLE [aigle, F. of aquila, L.] is ſaid to be the 
molt ſwift, moſt ſtrong, moſt laborious, moſt generous, 
moſt bold, and more able to endure the moſt ſharp cold 
than any other bird; and for theſe reaſons, both the 
ancient; and moderns have made it the emblem, of 
Majeſty. © | FD . | 

And being accounted one of the moſt noble bearings in 
armory, is not to be given by kings of arms to any, but 
thoſe who fat exceed others in bravery, generoſity, and o- 
ther good qualities. | | 

An EAGLE difplayd [in Heraldry] ſignifies an eagle with 
two heads, and the Imperial Eagle has been fo repreſented 
ever ſince the Roman empire was divided into the eaſtern 
and weſtern. a | 

An EAGLE Expanded [in Heraldry) i. e. with its wings 
and rail ſpread abroad, commonly called a ſpread eagle, is 
19 repreſented, ' becauſe that is the natural poſture of the 
bird, when it faces the ſun to recover its vigour, 

An EAGLE diſplay d, denotes her induftrious exerciſe, and 
[ Hieroglyphically' lignifies a man of action, who is always 
employ'd in ſome important affair. | 

he EAGLE is a noble bird, and [Hieroglyphically] re- 
preſented a brave diſpoſition that contemned the difficul- 
ties of the world, and the diſgraces of fortune, and alſo 
— underſtanding employ d in the ſearch of ſublime my- 

ries. : . 

An EAGL | Hieroglyphically] alſo repreſented proſperity, 
majeſty, and liberality. Mun ſter ſays, that the cagle freely 
gives of its prey to the birds that come round about it, 
when it has caught any thing, IL. FO 4p 

n Stone, a ſtone ſaid to be found in an cagle's 
neſt. | 5 ay 

FAacLET [aiglette, F.] a young or ſmall eagle. 

on c [/Eak, Sax.] eternity, for ever. | 

EA'LDERMAN [calvenman, Sax. ] the ſame among the 
Saxons as carl was with the Danes. g TY 

 Earno'rva [| alhohda, Sax.] the privilege of aſſi- 
zing and ſelling beer. GR | 7 

To EAN [eacnian, Sax.] to bring forth young, ſpo- 
ken of an ewe or female ſheep. 7 | 

Ear [cap, Sax. ore, Dan] the inſtrument or organ of 
an. animal body, alſo the handle of ſeveral forts of veſſels 
for liquors, ©. alſo an car or blade of corn. | 

To EAR, to ſhoot out ears, ſpoken of corn. | f 

EAR Brisk [ſpoken of a Horſe] is when he carries his 
cars pointed forward. EYE | TIE 
To EAR 8 [of eaNian, Sax. probably of arare, L.] to 

To ARE rill, plongh, or fallow the ground. 

- EA'RABLERT [ arabilis, L.] fir to be ploughed, 

A'RABLE Cc. eie e 

EA RINe [in a Sbip] is that part of the bolt- rope which 
is left open in the form of à ring at the four corners 
of the ail. | T 7 | 

EARING Time, the time of harveſt. TEES AP 

EaK1nG'Tof Eapian, Sax] a gathering of cars of corn. 

EARL [Eopl, eorta, Dan. of For honour, and Edel 


noble, 8ax.} a title of nobility between a marquis and a 


viſcount, and is a title more ancient with us than thoſe ei- 


— 


ther of dukes or marqueſſes, and the firſt earl created in 
England, was Hugh de Puſax, earl of . Northumberland, . by 
CCC | 
EAR L' Coronet, has no flowers raiſed above 
the circle like that of a duke-or marquis, but 
only points riſing, and a pearl on each of them; — 
ſee the figure. E 8 
EARTLDONM [Eonloom Sax.] the dignity, and, jurif- 
if e eee 8 
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arty [of #p, Sax. before] Won, . betimes  -...__ - 
Ex RIIN ESS [of æh, Sax. before now] ſoonnelſs in 
time. | he's N Rinne 
2 EARN [Eapnian, Bax. ] to get or obtain by labour, 
as hire. | | 
Ea'kNEsT, money advanc'd to compleat or aſſure a 
verbal bargain, and bind the parties to the performance 
thereof. 5 
EaRrNEsT [Eonne}®, Sax. ] eager, vehement, induſ- 
trions, diligent ; alſo important, weight7. 
EA RNESTNESS ¶Eopney dne fe, Sax. ] vehement or 
ſtrong deſire or endeavour. 
EAR NIN G, rennet to turn milk into cheeſe-curds. 
EaRsT, formerly, Milton. ; 
EARTH [Eo'D, Sax. Terre, Fr. Terra, Lat. I's, Gr. 
W, Heb] the opinion of the ancients coucerning the fi- 
re of the earth, was very different from what is now be- 
r ſome held it to be a large hollow veſſel; others 
that it was an immenſe plain, ſupported with pillars like a 
table. And theſe opinions were ſo ſtiffly maintain'd by ſome 
of the fathers (particularly Lactantius and Auguſtin) and fo 
firmly believed, even for more than 600 years after Chriſt, 
that pope Gregory excommunicated and depoſed Vigilius, 
biſhop of Strasburg, for aſſerting the Antipodes, And many 
of the philoſophers beliey'd it to be a cone or high moun- 
tain, by which they accounted for the diſappearance of the 
ſua at night. But the moderns have diſcovered the body 
of the carth and water to be a globe, which may be prov'd 
by theſe plain and undeniable arguments. | | 
1. It plainly appears that the earth is globular from the 


| clipſes of the moon; for the ſhadow of the earth being 


always round, the earth that is the body that intercepts 
the beams of the ſun, and is the undiſputed cauſe of ſuch 
eclipſe, muſt of neceſſity be of a round form. 

2. The ncarer any perſon approaches to either of the 
poles, the ſtarsnearelt to the pole are the more elevated from 
the horizon towards the zenith; and on the contrary, the 
farther a perſon moves from the poles, the ſame ſtars ſeem 
to withdraw from him till they quite difappear. Again, 
they riſe and ſet ſooner to one that travels to the Eaſt, 
than they do to one that travels to the Weſt ; inſomuch that 
if a perſon ſhould ſpend a whole year in going round the 
carth to the Eaft, he would gain a day; whereas on the 
contrary in 28 the ſame weſtward, he would loſe 
a day. And this 1s a ually ſeen between the Portugueſe in 
Macao an iſland of the ſouth of hi, and the Spaniards 
in the Philippine iſlands; the ſunday of the Portugueſe being 
the ſaturday of the Spaniards; occaſioned by the one's 
failing thither eaſtward, and the other weſtward; for the 
Portugueſe ſailing from Europe to the Eaſt Indies, and thence 
to Macao ; and the Spaniards paſſing weſtward fiom Eu- 
rope to America, and thence to the Philippine iſlands, be- 
tween them both, they have travelled round the earth. 

3. That the world is round, is demonſtrated by the 
voyages that have been made quite round it; for if a ſhi 
ſetting out from England and failing continually 2. 
ſhall at laſt come to the Eaſt Indies, and ſo home to Eng- 
Jand again, it is a plain demonſtration it is a globe and 
not a flat, a cube, a cone, or ony other form. And theſe 
navigations have of late years been frequently made, which 
puts the matter out of all doubt. 

EarTu [with Chymifs] is the laſt of the five 5 
principles, or that part of bodies that moſt anf wers to 
what they call Caput mort or mortuum that remains behind 
in the furnace, and is neither capable of being raiſed by 
diſtillation, nor diſſolved by ſolution. 97 

New EARTH [with Gardeners] that which never ſeryed 
to the nouriſhment of any plant lying three foot deep,. or 
as far as there is any real earth; or elſe earth which has 
been of a long time built upon, tho' it had borne before; 
or earth of a fandy, loamy nature, where cattle have been 
fed for a long time, | 

Fallow EARTH [of cod and Fealv, Sax. a field] 
earth left unplough'd to recoyer and gain heart. 

TO EARTH (Eon digan, Sax,] to go into a hole as a 

badger or fox doth. | FER | | 
ARTH-Nut eon d-hnua, Sax.] a certain root both in 

* and taſte like a nut. | W 
A'RTHEN [of Eo den, Sax.] made of earth. 

EA RTHLIN ESS [ of Eon dzelicne Ye, Sax, earthly 
quality. | | 4 

EARTNHTY minded [of Eon's and Feminde, Sax.] the 
mind, minding earthly things. 3 | 


_EA'RTHING Wo: Gardeners) is the covering the roots 


of trees, plants, ©. with eart nn 
EARTHING [with Hunters] is the lodging of a badger, 


2 


quake] a violent Mock or canc of the canh, Orin, 


frequently produse daesdhul effects, as the. deftrutiy. 


N E 1A 


Ea'xtyauars (of Eons canth, and cPacian, a, , 


parts of it, cauſed by fire or hot yapouss pent up; 
owtls or hollow 4 of it, which ogy * * 


whole gities, the ſwallowir „ or overturni 
tains. BY. , 8 we up, 8 Srturning mom 

Naturaliſts, ſome of them, aſcribe Earthquakes 10 „, 
F. others to fire, and all of them with ſome rein 

Nay, | | | ; 
1 The earth itſelf may be the cauſe of its own ſhak; 
when the roots or baſis of ſome large maſs being Ahe 
or worn away by a fluid underneath, it finks into the {a 
and by its weight cauſes a tremour, produces a ndiſe, 20 
frequently an inundation of water. | | 

2, The ſubterraneous waters may occaſion earthquakes 
their cutting out new courſes, &c. or the water being hea 
ed or rarify'd by the ſubterrancous fires, may emit tune, 
blaſts, c. and may cauſe great concuſſions. 

3. The air may be the cauſe of earthquakes ; for the « 
being a collection of fumes and vapours raiſed from the 
earth and water, if it be pent up in too narrow viſcera g 
the earth, either the ſubtertaneous heat, or its own nau 
one rarifying and expanding it, the force wherewith it cr 
deavours to eſcape, may cauſe a — of the earth. 

4. Fire is a principal cauſe of earthquakes ; both as it pr- 
duces the ſubterraneous air or vapours before - mentionel; 
and as this. aura, air or ſpirit, from the different matter mi 
compoſition of which, ſulphur, bitumen, and other inflan- 
mable matters do ariſe, takes fire, by either ſome other fx 
it meets withal, or from its collifion againſt hard bodies, 
or by its being intermixed with other fluids; by which 
means burſting out into a larger compaſs, the ſpace be- 
comes too narow for it, and ſo preſſing againſt it on al 
ſides, it cauſes a ſhaking of > contiguous parts, till 
having made itſelf a paſſage, it ſpreads itlelf in a volcaw, 

There being much ſulphur and bitumen, and ſuch like 
combuſtible matter in many places of the bowels of the 
earth, it is no hard matter to imagine how it ſhould in- 
kindle, which tho“ it may be done ſeveral ways, I fal 
inſtance but in one. Since the earth contains ſuch diſe- 
rent matters in it, it may be eaſily imagined that there ar 
caverns in ſome places, which are filled with no othet mat 
ter but groſs airs, and ſulphureous or bituminous yapoun, 
and it may ſo happen that a flint ſhall drop from the arch 
of the cavern to another flint helow, and ftrike fire out 
it, which ſhall either enflame the vapout, or the ſulphu- 
reous and biruminous matter thereabouts, which when they 
have once taken fire, keep it in very long, and commun 
cate it to other bodies of a like nature, and when theſe 

et vent, they burſt out in very violent eruptions, as ha 
—— ſeen in ina, Veſuuius, and other places. 

But when it ſo happens that in vaſt caverns the yapour 
and thicker matter take fire all at once, the air in fuch a 
motion cannot rarify and diſperſe, - bur it muſt give a ſuc 
den concuſſion to the upper part of the caverns, and 
all the ground above it to tremble, and cauſe an carth- 
quake; and the deeper the mine lies, and the larger the 
quantity of matter is, which takes fire at one time, 
more violent and extenſive is the earthquake. 

But if the cavern happens to be near the ſurface of the 
earth, there are many times eruptions af fire that conſume 
the bowels of it, ſo that the ground finks in; and where | 
the opening is wide enough, trees and horſes are ſwrallos'd 
up in it, as it happened in Famaice in the year 1692 

And this is not bare conjecture, but is confirmed by ex- 
perience, for the great eruptions of the famous N 
mountains are always attended with an earthquake in U* 
neighbourhood, as they in Naples and the places theres 
bouts, have experienced. od and, 

EARTH leah diz, Sax. ] conſiſting or made of 
of the nature of earth. . 

EARTH Triplicity [with Aftrol,] the ſigns Taurui, Virgo, 
and Capricorn, | 4 3 

ent [eapSlic, Sax. ] of or pertaining de 
earth. e 1 
EA RWI [capPi3ga, San.] an inſeſt.. 

Eas u [aſe Ea's caſy, Sax. of otium, L. Menag. - 
m from pain, Si. labour of body or trouble | 


mind. eee 
To Easn [of aiſe, F.] to give. or cauſe eaſe 2 
alſo to ſlacken or let looſe. | 1 
5 Eas f the Heim [Ses Phraſe} is to let the wir "To 
to fall to the lee ward. Duni 
M Ban 4 8hip, is to ſlacken the endö when tf 
arg foo. Lf os "os OA 
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K the Sheet more flack, 3 
2323 [with Painters] a wooden frame on which they 
ce their cloth to be paintec. | 

EAs EL PIECES [with Painters] are ſuch ſmall pieces 


; its or landskips, us arc painted on the painter's 
ate (ich is a frame <4 "which Fe trained canvaſs is 

laced) ſo called in diſtinction from thoſe larger pictures 
Fra are drawn on the walls or cielings of rooms, G. 


EASEMENT {of aiſe, F.] an caſing ; alſo a refreſh- 


EASEMENT [in Lew] a ſervice which one neighbour 
has of another by charter or preſcription, without profit, 
as a fink, a paſſage thro' his ground or the like. | 

EAsEMEN T [aiſement, F.] a privy or houſe of office, 

EA's Ix ESS [of aiſe, F. eaſe, and the term neſs] faci- 
lity ; alſo ſoft or mild — or temper. | 

EasT [eard, 8ax,] thar quarter of the earth where the 
"bes | 
4 Ea's TER [EayceN, of Sade or OY ©De, Sax. a god 
worſhipped by the Saxons, and in honour of whom ſacri- 
fices were offered about that time of the year] among chriſ- 
tians it is a - ſolemn ſeftival. appointed to be obſerved in 
commetnoration of the death and ſufferings of our Lord 
and Saviour Chrift. h 


EAsTER Offerings, money paid to the pariſh-prieſt at 


3 Sy py who liv'd cafterly of. England, 
eſpecially merchants of the Hans towns'of Germany, whence 
Eaſterling money, that which we commonly call Sterling or 
current money, from a certain coin K. Richard I. cauſed 
to be ſtamped in thoſe parts, and which was in great eſteem 
for its purity. | | 

Ea'sY . [of aiſe, F.] at eaſe, contented ; alfo ready, 
mild, Ec. | Ik 

To Ear [of catan, ztan, Sax.] to feed. 

An EAT-B RR, a ſmall inſe& that feeds on bees. 

Ea'TABLE [of eadan, Sax. to eat, and alle] that may 
be carerf” 


Eav ts [au, E. or of ea, Sax. water] the edges of 
the tiling of an houſe, | | | 

_ _ Eaves [with Architects] a flat, ſquate member of a 

COTNICE. DET: 

Eav rs Dropper, one who elandeſtinely liſtens under 
the caves, at the windows, doors, &e, of a houſe, to hear 
the private affairs of a family, in otder to cauſe animoſi- 
ties among neighbours ; a tale - beater, a pick - thank. 

Eav Es Catch [in Arcbitetfure] a thick, feather-edgd 
board, nailed round the edge of a houſe, for the lower- 
moſt tiles, ſlates, Cc. ro weſt upon. | 
Ess lebba, Sax. ebbe, Dan.] the going out of the 
tide, which is diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral degrees, as quar- 
ter Ebb, balf Ebb, three quarters Ebb, and low or dead 
water. | 

Ess [in a ative Senſe] is uſed to ſignify the loweſt 
pitch of "ie a, condition in the vond. 

To Ess ſebber, Dan.] to flow back as the fea does. 

Eppoma'rivs [of Ich, Gr.] a week's man, an offi- 
cer in cathedral churches, appointed to over et the per- 
formance of divine ſervice for his week, * 
oY EN- ver, an Indian tree that has neither leaves nor 

it, . 902 : 

E'aENUs [C, eb] the eben- tree, ati Indian 
and Zthiopian tree that bears neither leaves nor fruit ; the 
wood of which (call'd Ebeny) is as black as jet, and ve- 
iy 2 and ſo heavy, that the leaft ſlip of it will fink 
in water, | 

E8EREMO'TH [ ebepe-moPp®, 84x. ] downright 

BEREMU/RDER murder. | 

EB1'0nN1TEs [fo called of one Bbior' their ring-leader] 
hereticks who deny'd the —_—_ of our Saviour, and re- 
ited all the goſpels, but that of St. Myth, 

Ess cus, the herb Marſh· mallows. Sch 

E'30415T [ebenifte, F.] & worker in Ebony wood 

Eg oM '{Bleve, F. of Bebennin, L. of 2 
a fort of black wood of the Ebony-tret, 

— ETY - [ebvietas, Li] drunkennet. 

BRIOSTTY [ebyioſitas, L. inen 

To EBU“TTIAT 1 1 0 bubble our. 


bo / | 4 1 
CLLUTION, any inward violent motion of the 


of a fluid, cay * on. 
qualities,” f. 90 by the fruggling of parcicles'of 


£2 LLIEREY, an ebullition, à boiling of bubbling up. 5 
rent 
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 E'Butus 5 wort or Dwarf-elder, I. 

"*B'pvx, wvory, . 755 | 
EBU'RNEAN [ebwrnens, L. I of ivory, _ 
EZRk1'tilAps [in Horſemanbip] is a check of a bridle; 

which is given to the horſe by a jerk of one rein, when 

he refuſes to turn, F. 
EcARTELE' [in Heraldry] ſignifies quarterly, PF. 
Ee AVRSSA DR [with Horſemen] ſignifies a jerk of the 


caveſſon, F. 


E'cSASiS [ZxÞaors, Gr.] a going out, an event. 
EcBAs1s [with Rbetoricians] is a figure, called Di- 


e 1 

eso r A [of zap to caſt out, Br.] medicines 

EcBOL1'NA that facilitate delivery to women in 

Ecnola'pts hard labour; alſo thoſe that cauſe 
abortion, L. 


EccarnARTICEKS Lenard, of eue to purge 


out, Sr.] purging medicines. 


EccACHI'SMA, a bath of hot water, in which the pa- 
tient firs. 

Ecck'N TRICK 5 Uxxeyreinde, Gr.] that has not the 
EcckNTRICAL & fame centre. . 
Ecce RN TRICK Circles [with Aftronomers] are ſuch cir- 

cles that have not the ſame centre, of which kind ſeveral 
orbits were invented by the ancients to ſolve the appearan- 
ces of the heavenly bodies. Ia 

EccENT&RICK Equation [in the Old Aſtronomy] is the 
ſame with the Proftbaphereſis, and is equal to the difference 
of the ſun's or planet's teal or apparent places, counted on 
an arch of the ecliptick. ; bs 

EcctNnTRi'city [of ia and «wre@®, Gr.] the diſtance 
of the centres of eccentrick circles from one another, 

EcckNTRTCIT N [in the Prolemaick Aftronomy] is that 
part of the Linea apfidum, which lies between the centre 
of the earth, and the eccentrick, i. e. that circle which 
the ſun is ſuppoſed to move in about our earth, and which 
hath not the earth exactly for its centre. SO OY 

EccENnTRICITY Simple or Single in the New Elliptical 
Aﬀtronomy) is the diftance between the centre of the pgs 
arid the Focus, or between the ſun and the centre of the 
eccentrick. 

EcckNrRICIT Y Double, is the diſtance betweeen the 
Fei or naval points in the Bllipſis, and is equal to twice 
the ſingle electricity. ; | 

LCCENTRICK Equation [in the Old Aſtronomy] is an 
angle made by a line drawn from the centre of the earth, 
and another drawn from the centre of the Eccenteick, to 
the body or place of any planet. 

EccENTRI1CK Place fla Planet ¶ Aſtron.] is that very 
point of the orbit where the circle of inclination comin 

— the place of a planet in his orbit, falls with right 

es. 6 | 

Fccno, ſee Echo. | 
Eccnyy/MoMa [ayiport, Gr.] a chymical extract. 
EcchY MOM A 10 * UuaGoigy of e and KK Juices, 
Ecchv'uos is J er.] an appearance of marks or ſpots 

in the skin, proceeding from extravaſated blood. 
EccLe's14 [exxanoin, Gr.] a church or aſſembly of 


people met together to worſhip God; alſo the place ſer 


apart for that uſe. | | | 
EccLt's1x ſculptura {fin ſome Old Records] fignified a 
ſculpture or image of a church made of metal, and kept 
as — as a relique, L. Fs; 1 
Ecclk's ARCH Eerleſi archa, L "Exxanoiapyilc, Sr.] 
the ruler or head of a church. | 
EcciEs14'sTICAL ['Exxxuoracs, Gr. i. e. the preach- 


er] the title of one of the books in holy ſeripture, written 


by Solomon. | f . TR e | 8 
EcctsiA“sTic al LBecleſſaſticus, L Enxanotacinie, 
Gr of or pertaining to the church. 4 


CCLESIA'STICALL Y [Eccleflaſtiquement, F.] according 


to the manner of the chu e 

An Bcc fs1a's TICK, a thurch-man, or clergy-man. 
EccLEs1A'sTICUS; an apocryphal ſcripture, written 

by Feſus the ſon of Sirdch, 1 "MW 

" Fcco-[in et Books] the repetition of ſome part of 

a ſong or tune in a very low or ſoft manner, in imitation 

a real or natural ecchc R 


Keeots [with Sg] a cutting off any - mernbet or 
part of the bz 

. BccorRag'Ticks # ercaprotica , L. ieee Gr:] 
tiledicines_ of a lenitive or aſſyraging quali W 


Korn 2 fwith Branifir) the herb Wall-worty Danes | 
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ECCOPE anner of "*£xx07]a, to cut off, Gr] à cutting 
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* 
makin a judgment of diſtempers, from particular excretions 


or diſcharges of humours. 


E'cRis1s ["Exgior;, Gr. ] a ſecretion of the excre- 
ments in an animal body. 1 | 
_ E/cvitcvs LENIN, Gr.] an attorney or proftor of a 


: RED - a recorder, Civil Law, 


caae®” [with Horſemen] a horſe gotten between a ſtal- 
lion and a mare of a different breed, and difterent coun- 
tries, F. | | 

Ec HARPE' [in Gunnery] as to batter en echarpe, ſignifies 
to batter obliquely or ſideways, F. ä | 

Ec H DNN [with Botanifts] the herb vipers-graſs, L. 

To EcHR, to encreaſe, add or help out. 

EcHr'NATE Seeds [with  Botanifts] are ſuch ſeeds of 
plants as are prickly and rough. 

EcHINA “Tus [with Botaniſts] prickly, as when the 
ſeed veſſel is ſet round with prickles, like a hedge- hog, 
as the ſeeds of a ſort of medica are, which are therefore 
by ſeeds- men called hedge-hogs. 

Ec hHINA“TUM [with Botanifts| prickly trefoil, that is, 
the trefoil with prickly ſeed, L. 

EculnomMELoca'clas [with Botanifts] the Indian 
plant called Melocarducus, L. 

EcHINOPHTHALMI'A [of *Exi@ a ſea hedge-hog, 
and 2qSaapia a diſeaſe in the eyes] an imperfection of the 
eyes, when the eye-lids are ſer with hairs, as the Echinus 


is with prickles. 


EcnHINUs, an hedge-hog or urchin, L. 

. Ecuinus (in Botany] the prickly head or cover of 
the ſeed, on the top of any plant, ſo called of its likeneſs 
to a hedge-hog. 

Ech Nous [in Arehitecture] a member or ornament 
taking its name from the roughneſs of its cv reſem- 
bling the prickly rind of a cheſhut] firſt placed on the 
top of the nick capital; but now uſed in cornices of the 
Tonick, Corinthian nd Compoſit Orders, conſiſting of an- 
chors, darts, and ovals or eggs, carved. The tame that 
the Engl call quarter round, the French oye, and the Ha- 
lians ovolo. 

E'cHION e [with Botanifts] the plant called viper's 

Ec hi & bugloſs, viper's-herb or wild borage, L. 

Ec HlguETTE/ fin Heraldry] checky, which ſee, L. 


E'cHITEs [of Ev, a viper, Gr.] a precious ſtone, of 


a darkiſh green colour, ſomewhat reſembling a viper; alſo 
an herb, a kind of clivers. 

Ec HO ['Hyw, Gr. i. e. the reſounding of the voice.] 
Echo [with Archite#s] is applied to certain kinds of 
vaults and arches moſt commonly of elliptical or parabo- 
lical figures, uſed to redouble ſounds, and produce arti- 
fecial echoes. | | 

Single Ec uo, is that which returns the voice but once. 

Tonical Ec Ho, an echo which will not return the voice, 
but when modulated into ſome peculiar muſical note. 

Polyſyllabical Ec u o, an echo that returns many ſyllables, 
words and ſentences. | 538 

Ec Ho, a nymph (according to the poets) who was 
never ſeen by any eye, whom Pan the god of ſhepherds 
fell in love with, and who (as Ovid feigns) pined away 


with grief, by reaſon that Narciſſus, with whom ſhe was 


deeply in love, contemned her; and was afterwards turned 
into a fJower, retaining nothing, except only her voice. 

Manifold Ec HO e an Echo which returns ſyllables 

Tautological Ec nos Y and words, the ſame oftentimes 
repeated. 

Echo [in Poetry] a kind of compoſition wherein the 
laſt words or ſyllables of each verſe contain ſome meaning, 
which beiug repeated apart, anſwers to ſome queſtion or 
other matter contained in the verſe, as in Legende Cicerone 
one dyn, Afs. 0 

Ecno'Icus Ferſus, a verſe which returns the Jaſt ſyl- 
lable like an echo, as grata malis lis, L. | 

Ecyo'METRE [of Hy ſound, and þirpor, meaſuce] 


a ſcale or rule divided on it, which ſerves to meaſure the 


duration or length of ſounds, and to find their interyals 
and ratio's. 2 
Ecuus [in Mxfick Books] the ſame as echo. 
EcLAIRCI'SSEMENT, a making clear, an explanation 
or unfolding, F. | 


 EclE'GMA S UN, of ix and acxw, Gr. to lick] 
EcLi'G6MA a tincture or lohock, a kind of medi- 


cine to be licked or ſucked in; being a liquid compoſition, 
- thicker than a ſyrup, but thinner than an eleuary, IL. | 


Eg LIS R [Eclipfts, L. *xAenþo; of iN πν,, Gr. to fail] 
a failing of light in the ſun or moon, F. 11 n 


Central Ec LI s N ef the Moon [with Aſtronomers] is 
when not only the intire body of the moon is covered by 


of light by the interpoſition or coming in of 


Win 
the ſhadow: but alſo the center of the moon paſſes throws 


the centre of that circle, hich is made by a p 


the coue of the earth's ſhadow at right angles, with. 10 


axis, or with that line, which joins the centres of the 


ſun and the carth, 

A Partial Elis R, is when either of thoſe noble] 
the ſun or moon, are darkned only in part. pin, 
 Tvtal Ec Lis R, is when they are eclipſed or daik;, 
wholly ; although the eclipſe of the ſan is not * 
univerſal, but is varied ſo as to be either greater or 10 
according to the diverſity of the climaxe. 
Lunar EcL1esE,isthe taking of the ſun's. light from tie 
moon, occaſioned by the interpoſition of the body of th 
earth between the moon and the ſun, . 

Solar Eclies E, is when it happens, that. we are depriy 


8 2 the moon; 
body between it and our fight. - _ | 
| To Ec LI“ Ps E [eclipticare, L. eclipſer, Fr.] to darken 
to obſcure. 

EcL1'es1s [with Phyſicians] a failing of the ſpirits, 
fainting or ſwooning away, a qualm, I. 

EcLies1s [ixawbis, Gr a figure in grammar whey , 
word is wanting it a ſentence. 

EcLieTick [Eclipticus, L. *Exacinlinir, of Inxins * 
Gr. to leave] a * circle of the ſphere ſuppoſed t 
be drawn through the middle of the Zodiac, and 6 
called becauſe Be eclipſes of the ſun and moon always 
happen under it. For the ſun in his yearly courſe ueye; 
or arts from this line, as all the other planets do more ct 
eſs. | 

The Ec LIF TIER [in the New Aſtronomy] is that path ot 
way amidft the fixt ſtars, that the earth appears to deſcribe 
to an eye, ſuppoſed to be placed in the ſan, as in its 
yearly motion it runs round the ſun from Weſt to Eaft, and 
if this circle be divided into 12 equal parts, they will be the 
12 ſigns, each of which is diſtinguiſhed by ſome conſtellation 
or cluſter of ſtars. 

Ec Lo A RIUs, a learned man, who has made abun- 
dance of extracts from authors, | 

E'cLoGUR [Ecloga, L. ixaozy, Gr. i. e. a choice piece] 
a kind of paſtoral compoſition, wherein ſhepherds are in- 
troduced converting together. | ; 

E'cLys1s [iA dots, Gr.] a looſing, releaſing, diſſolving, 

EcLys1s [with Phyſicians] is when the ſtrength of the 
patient is a little decayed, proceeding from a want of fut- 
ficient warmth and ſpirits in bodies. 

EcouTEx' [with Horſemen] liſtening, a pace or motion, 
A horſe is ſaid to be ecome, when he rides well upon the 
hand and heels, compactly put upon his haunches, and 
hears and liſtens to the heels or ſpurs, and continues duly 
"my hs between the heels * throwing to either 
ide, F. e 

EcphA“s1s LExgad oe, Gr.] a plain declaration or in- 
terpretation of a thing. 

Ecru O NRERMA 1 Gr.] a rhetorical figure, 2 
breaking out of the voice, with ſome intetjectional particle. 
Ecrho'NEsIS ['Exqwynors, Gr.] an exclamation. 
Ecruoxksis [in Rhetorick] a figure by which the 
orator expreſſes the vehement tranſport of his own mind, 
and excites the affections of thoſe to whom he {| q 

Eceno'ka [with Archite&s] the line or diſtance be- 
tween the extremity of a member or moulding, and the 
naked of a column or other part it projects from. 

EceuRA'cTICKSs [*ExqraxTite of *gxqpdooe, Or. to 
open] medicines proper for opening obſtructions and ſtop- 


ages, | en 
F OA ["Expextis, Gr.] a removing or taking 
away of obſtructions. | TELE, LAG 
n D Exgbonots, Gr.] a breathing thick, ot 
fetching the breath thick. | . 
 EcenysEx's1s [with Surgeons] auy proceſs or knoh that 3 
joined with, or adheres to a bone. e 
Sony $1s ["Exquers * 9 1 . Gr, 
a riſing or ſpringing up; a ing or ſprouting 
Be 12 42 that — hit the guts take 
riſe from the lower orifice of the K. or pylorus. 
Ec ESMA L RKxxleH,Esͤ Gx. J a juice prefled out, © 
the remaining dregs of any thing that is 
EcriESs MA [in Surgery 
in the broken parts preſs upon the meninges or . 


the brain. Te Vl COTA SEC 
E-e1i'EBSMUS [ixTvtopsos,. Gr.] a ſtraining, wangs 
or ſqueezing out, L. eee 
Ec IESsMVUsS [with Oculiſti] a very great protuberance = 
bunching out of the eye. Rn 
EcrTEXISs ['ExTans, Gr.] aſtoniſhment, conte 5 
4 1 | \ | 1 | = | | : " G 
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a fracture of the Kull, 2 
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. — I . Gr.] the faculty of 
rr of de and me, Gr. to breathe] 
Y Ter . Chana, Gr.] a being out of joynt as 
W ceTOSIs [ixTrogoy, of ir and min) to fall, Gr.] 
22 Oo ES) Gol madilcines of a thick- 


uality. 
Ker n4MA [*ExTvioua, Gr. ] the ſame as Empy- 
ma. | 
* x1/THMUs [of 3} and dee, Gr. number] a pulſe 
that obſerves no method or order. ; 
EcsARcOMA r of en from, and oagt, 
fleſh, Gr.] the growing of fleſh in — part. 

F/csTACY 2 [#x5a045, Gr.] properly ſignifies rhe remo- 

E'xTacy F val of a thing from the ſtate in which 
it was to another; a ſwoon or tranſport of mind, L. 

EcsTA“TICAL @ CExserixas; Gr.] of or pertaining to 

EcsTA'TICK _— e145 ; 

EcTta's1s ["ExTaots, Gr.] an extenſion or ſtretching 
 Ecravts [with Grammarians] a figure whereby a ſhort 
ſyllable is extended or made long. 
"EcTHLI/MMA [ *ExSaiupay Gr.] an ulceration: that 

roceeds from a violent preſſure on the ſurface of the skin 

Ec'THL1Ies1s ["ExSarbis, Gr.] a prefling, ſqueezing 
or daſhing our. 

EcTHLY/ps11 [with Grammarians] the cutting off a 
vowel or conſonant, eſpecially the letter (m) in Latin or 
Greek verie, at the 1 of a word, when the next word 
begins with a vowel, or (5) as div incido for divum incido, 
Bu >> for PN Iiyw. | 

EcTtHY/'MATA [ixdvuare, Gr.] certain pimples or 
breakings out in the skin; as the ſmall pox, meaſles, sc. 

Ectruy'MosIs [ix3Vuwos, Gr.] a diſturbance and 
ſwelling of the blood; alſo ſprightliveſs or chearfulneſs 
of mind, B | 

EcTilLLo'rica ['criaacTiINg, Gr.] medicines which 
conſume callous parts and proud fleſh, pull our hairs, &c. 

EcToME ['exropury Gr.] the cutting off any thing, limb 
or part of the body. | 

CTRAPELOGA'STROS [irTexTeroyas og5 Of 'txTERTE- 
a& monſtrous and vie, Gr. the belly] one who has a 
monſtrous prominent belly. 

EcTRO'P1UM f[ixTegTtor of iure, Gr. to turn down] 
a diſeaſe of the eyes conſiſting in a ſort of. inverſion of the 
m_ eye lid, that hinders it from covering that part of 
the eye, | 

E'cTROsS1S [zxTggot; of ixTtTgporu, Gr. to render ab- 
ortive] an abortion, 

E'cTvps [ixrvror, Gr.] an image or picture made ac- 
cording to the pattern; a copy taken from the original. 

 EczE'MATA ["*exCiuare, Gr.] fiery, red and burning 
e which are painful, but do not run with matter, L. 
50 = FR E, a covert place for the lodging or houſing of 


Eevu'ssoN [in Heraldry] a little or an ineſcutcheon, I. 
Kpa'clousNEss, great cating. | | 
DA” clous [edax, L.] given to eat much; ravenous. 
Epa city [edacitas, L.] much or greedy eating. 
E'ppisn [Evryc, Sax,] the latter paſture or grals which 
comes after mowing or reaping. 


'DDY [of ed again, and ea, Sax. water] is the running 


ack of the water at any planks contrary to the tide or 
cam, and ſo falling back into the tide or current again; 
occaſioned by ſome; head land, or point jutting out. 


cam. | 1 
Eop Y Water [Sea Term] is that water that falls back as 
Ae on the rudder of a ſhip, under fail; the dead 
Eopr Wind [Sea Term] is a wind check'd by the Cail, 
a mountain, reach, or any other thing that makes it 


recoil or turn back again. 


E'den Uw 13» | Heb, the en of Eden F : the 
2 Fo pleaſure} . terreſtrial. paradiſe miniſteys — 
5 . yu ineſs to interpreters, of Geneſis. | Elias Tisbites 
2s 10 bold as to ſay. the garden of pleaſure was ſtill in 
: 5. and that doubtleſs many went thither, and the paſ- 


We lay open, but that bei a” , 
and contentments of the hy — charmed with the beauties 


« 


Edpy Tide, the ſame as eddy; a turning round in a 


un che Cheidres paradiſe was nothing eiſe but a.choir Er ee e 


K K 


of virtues, the four rivers ſignifying the four cardinal vit- 
tues. Some place it in the air under the circle of the moon, 
and tell us the four rivers fall down from thence, and run- 
ing all under the ocean, riſe up in thoſe places, where 


they are now found. Some place it in Meſopotamia,” and 
others elſewhere, and conceive the four rivers to be Tigris, 
„Nilas and Ganges, but neither geographers nor 
travellers could ever yet find it out. ; | 
1 Ledentatu, L.] made or become tooth- 


E'DpERR [Eren, Sax.] an hedge. PROS E 
EpER-8REcK4E [Even-bneche, Sax.] the treſpaſs of 
3 | 35 | | 
DG [Eeg, Sax. acies, L.] the ſharp cutting part of 
CS. | get 201 
o EDGE, to make an edge or border to any thing. 
To Ep E in with a Ship [Sea Term] is ſaid of 4 chaſs 
that is making up to it. ; | 
E/ DOLESS [Eeglzy, Sax.] without an 5 
E' pISTENEss [of edibilis and neſs] capableneſs of be- 


1 — | | | 

'DIBLE [edibilis, L.] eatable, that may be 

good to cat, | 3 
— E'pier (edictum, L.] a proclamation, a publick ordi- 


nance” or decree ; alſo a letter of command from a prince 
or ſtate. | 
Ep1F1CA'TION, an edifying, building up or improvi 
in faith; alſo inſtruction. * 2 23 
E'pirics [edificium, L.] a building or houſe 
To E' pr [edifier, F. of adi ficare, L.] to build up in 
faith, to inſtruct, to improve in godlineſs, good man- 
ners, & c. | | 
Epil [among the Romans] an officer appointed to 
overſce the buidings publick and private. 
Ebro, a — forth or publiſhing ; alſo the print- 
ing publication or putting forth a book. 
'DITOR, the publiſher of a book, Sc. L. 
To E'pucaTtE [educare, L.] to bring or train up, to 
inſtruct. | 
Epvca'TiON, inftruftion, nurture, the bringing up 
and breeding of children and youth. ; 
EpuLcoRa'Tt10N, the waſhing of things that are cal- 
cined or burnt to powder from their ſalts to make them 
ſweet, L. | | | 
EpulgOoHATION with Apothecavies] the ſweetening 
medicinal compoſitions with ſugar, honey and ſyrups, L. 
ExL [El, Sax. a fiſh well known. | 
EL. back d iſpoken of Horſes] ſuch as have black liſts 
along their backs. | 
— 4 on : [Old Kat.] a fry or brood of eels. 
ExL-povur, a young cel. 
FFABLE [effabilis, L.] that may be expreſſed or ut- 
rered. Wh. 3 | | 
E'rFABLENEss [effabiliz, L. and neſs] capablencſs of 
being ſpoken. * | 
w Reyaſon [effacer, F.] to deface, to raze out, to 
oy. | | en 
| Pe © [in Heraldry] a beaſt reared on its hinder- 
ErFkAYE'S legs, as tho' it were frighted or irri- 
tated, F. a | | | . 
To ErrRx' or [effeftum, L. effecter, F.] to perform, to 
bring to paſs, to put in execution. | 8 
FEC ſeffectum, L.] any thing made, procured or 
brought to paſs; alſo intent, deſign, performance, ſuc- 
ceſs; alſo the conſequence, end, iſſue; alſo the chief 
int of a matter. 885 
Err RH ef ¶ Hieroglypbically] to repreſent; an evil effett 
out of a good cauſe well deſigned, the Egyptian: uſed to 
put a bird called ibi, and a haſilisk together; becauſe they 
were of opinion, that a baſilisk often proceeded from the 
of an Ibis. And therefore they were wont to breale 
all” thoſe eggs, whetever they found them, leſt they ſhould 
encreaſe the number of thoſ yenomous ſerpents, 
ErrR CTs, the goods of a merchant, tradeſman, Cc. 
EFFECTS of the Han in Horſemanßbip] are the aids or 
motions of the hand, which ſerve to conduct the horſe, 
which are 4, i. e. four ways of uſing. the bridle, viz. to | 
puſh a horſe forwards, or give him head, or hold him in, 
and to turn the hand either to the right or left. 
Exr RCH TIoxs [with Gemetricians] ſometimes ſignifies 
conſtruQions or the forming of ions; and ſometimes 
the problems or practices; which when they may be de- 
duced from ot founded on ſome geometiical propoſitions 
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| pink Fre) ENYXESS 


* 


— — Nerv RNESS [of effedi uus, L. and neſs] effeQive 


Errx'crt Ess, of no effect. 


| Er R ro, the author, contriver or performer of a 


* Err =cTxRx1x, ſhe that effects or does a thing, L. 
Err ru (efectualis, L.] which neoeſſatily produces 
its effect; forcible, powerful. . | | 
ErrrecrualN ss [of effeftnalis, L. and neſs] eſfici - 
_—_ the being thoroughly accompliſhed. 


ErrE'CTUATE; to accompliſh, to do a thing 


Err Rr MINACY 2 [effeminatio of femina, L. a 

Errrn/MINATENESS W woman] a womaniſh ſoft- 
neſs, tenderneſs, niceneſs, c. a | 

Err r/MINATE (effœminatus, L.] womanlike, tender, 

delicate, nice. 

To ErrEMINATE ſeſſæminatum, L.] to make or ren- 
der womaniſh or wanton ; to ſoſten by voluptuouſneſs. 
Ex FRRA“TION, a making wild, L. 

ErFERVE'SCENC " [efferveſcentia,L.] a boiling over, 

ErrxrRvn'scaencyY a growing. very hot; alfo a 
ſudden tranſport of anger or rage. 

ErrFERVESCENCER (with Phyſicians] an inward mo- 

EFFERVESCENCY 8 tion of particles of diſferent 
natures and qualities tending to ſudden deſtruttion. 

FrrERVv ESCENCRE [with Chymifts| a greater degree of 
motion and ftruggling of the ſmall parts-of a liquor, than 
fs. meant by fermentation, ſo that it implies a violent fer- 
mentation or bubbling up with ſome degree of heat, and 
is uſually the term for the effect, of pouring an acid liquor 
upon an alkalizate one. 

ErrnrvE'sCENCE [in Phyſicks)] is not applied to an 
ebullitions or motions produced by fire; but only to t 
that refulr from the mixture of. bodies of different natures, 
or at leaſt an agitation. of parts reſembling an ebullition 
or .boiling produced by fire. | 

ErFpERVR“sc RN [efferveſcens, L.] growing very hot, 
boiling over, &c. | 

= thin A'cious [effcax, L.] that can do or prevail 
much. | 
' EpricA'cityY [efficacitas, L.] ability, opera- 

Errica'clousNESS/ tion, force, virtue, ſtrength. 

E'FFICACY 


EFF1'CLIENCE [efficientia, L.] the power or fa- 
EFFICIENCY culty to do a thing. 
ErrICIENTN ESS 


Erri'cikNr {efficiens, L.] producing its effect, accom- 
pliſhing, cauſing, bringing to paſs. 

ErFicltnT Cauſe [in Logick] is the cauſe that imme- 
diately produces the effect. | 
Fgqui vocal Ex FIcIENT Cauſe, as the ſun producing a 
frog, Ec. 


Moral ErFicleENT Cauſe as the adviſer is the cauſe 


of a war, a murder, Oc, bY: 

Natural EFFICIENT Cauſe, is that which. not only 
acts without precept in oppoſition to artificial; but alſo 
from within and according to its own inclination, in op- 
poſition to violent, as fire acts when it warms, 

. ErrIcI RENT Caſe, as a horſe which produces 
a horſe. | 

Spontaneous EFFI IERNT Cauſe, as a dog eating. 

Univerſal E.£#1C1ENT Canfe, which in various circum- 
ſtances produces various effects, as God and the fax. 


Univ EFFICIENT Cauſe, which produces an effect 


like itſelf, as a horſe begers a Horſe. 
_ Epep1'c1fNTs [in Arithmetick] the numbers given for 
an operation of multiplication i, e. mwltiplicand and the mul- 
Tiplier. | | 
Erri'criox, an expreſſing or repreſenting, a fa- 
ſhioning, L. | | | 
To ErFiGIATE [effigiare, L.] to draw one's picture. 
ErF16G1A'TION, & faſhioning, L. | 
Ere1'G61Ks, a portrait, figure or repreſentation of a 
perſon to the life, L. 
E'rr16y, the ftamp or impreſſion of a coin repre- 
Tenring the prince's head who cauſed it to be truck. 
Fr FLAGITA'TION, an earneſt deſiring, L. 
Ex FLA'T1ON, a belching or breaking Wind, 4. 
| er LON eee [of effloreſcere, L.] a blowing 
EF+LORE'SCENCY 
greatly; with Phyfecions, the increaſe of a 'diſeaſe. 
EFT ANCE [effluenta, L.] an cifiux, a blow- 
ing or running | 


* 


out as a flower ; a fpringing + 


=, L. ] are ſuch finall' particles 
wing out of almoſt all mixed bo- 


vi. 
dies; the number of which, is vaitly Fest, theſe we 
ed Corpuſculay Effliuvia's, and in — bodies in — 
ſubtilty and fineneſs of them are tranſcendently n x 
as being able for a long time together to produce ſenſible 
etfe&s ; without oy. apparent or the leaſt conſiderable di. 
minution of the bulk or weight of the body which ſends 
atk Swing [ with —, are in an 
manner taken for vapours which through the 
inviſible holes of SIG L. _ 71 Prong 
Er Lux [effuxus, L.] the ſame as effluence. ; 
—— a 3 out, the ſame as aum and 
is commonly applied ro women when ring 
an imperfekt birt "Is __ 2 
E/rrorT, a ſtrong endeavour, a great ftraining; a4... 
cible attempt. — * W ener 
EFFRA'CTOR [Common Lau] a burglar, a houſe-bres!.. 
er, who breaks open doors or walls to cal L. | 


effromterie, E. of effrom, L.] inge 


\ ErrkO'nTERY | 
dence, brazen-facednels, ſaucineſs, boldneK. 
Erru'lL3nNC yp L.] a ſhining out. 
| ese og op ſhining our. 
Ero Lol [efaloidus. L.] bright ſh in 
To Ex ru ND |effrndere, L. — a —= 
1 L } poured out. 
FFU'SION, a pouring out, _—_ or ſhedding, I. 
Er#v's1ON [with — c pouring — he 
by inclination or ftooping the veſſel on one fide, = 
13 or ſettlings by its weight is fallen to the bottom 
it. ) | 
4 ee x ſhedding of blood, 4 
ne or impoſed the ancient laws 
bloodſhed and murder, which the king —— to — 
lords of manours, L | 
ErFrvuT1'TiOUs [effatitivs, L.] that which hath no fig - 
nification, but only ſeryes to fill up room. | 
Err ſeveyd, Sax] a little venomous creature reſembling 
a lizard in tha 
ErTso00Ns [eFTYona, Sax.] ever and anon, often, 
preſently. 8510 
E. G. abbreviations of the Latin words exempli gratil, 
i. e. for example. | | 
Es ERMINATIox, a budding or ſpringing forth, L. 
— E'grrs [with Florifts} ſpring-tulips, or thoſe which 
blow firſt. | | 
To Eo RSH [egeftum, L.] to diſcharge; thruſt or throw 
' | 
EGE $TION, an evacuation of the excrements or gvi 
to ſtool ; alſo the diſcharging of meat digeſted though 
the Pylorus into the reft of the entrails, L. 


1 e, L. very poor and nee- 
** 


Eo ESTV O“ E | n 

EGx5TV0'S1TY [egeftmoſitas, L.] extreme poventy- 
An Edd [æF. Sax. eg, Dan.] the fetus or prodution of 
fowls, inſects, Er. | 4 

Co EGO, a kind of Bezoar, frequently found in 
ſtomach of a cow. a 2 —_ 

To EGG one ſegger, Dan] to ir up, 

Or ſpur forwards, 4 $ 

EG1'STMENTS [in Zaw] cattle taken in to graze, * 
ts be fed at ſo much per week or month. : 

E'GLANTINE [aiglamier, F. a wild roſe] ſweet bnar, 2 
ſhrub. | 

Ed o' v [of ego, L. I] the being or eſſence of Lot 
my lf, | | 

EGRE'GIouUs [egregius, L. i. e. choſen out of the flock] 
choice, excellent, rare, r ; alſo notorious or manifeſt. 

Egk t'610UsNESs, choiceneſs, rarenefs, 


EGR®E's SITION 


> Taeger, 
'GRESS Hs egveſſio, L.] a | 


as to have egreſs and regre 


ER e's510 [with Rbetoricians} a figure, when the ſame - 
found' or words is twice repeated in ſeveral or in the fame | 


ſentence, in an inverted order; as, 

Nec fine ſole ſuo lux, nec fine luce ſus ſol. on, 
E'6RET, a fowl with red | of the cron kind. 
E“ RITU DE {zgr#udo, L.] 5. ge 
E'GUiscE [in Heraldry] as a O ifee, is a croſs that 

is like two at the ends out off, fo 
in 
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caring bels Ges, end bodies, and-framing to themſelves 


| ing l e, wander up and down the 
* unn the preten of celling fortunes and 
. diſcales, Sr. ab the ignorant common peo le, 
ricking them of their money, and live by that to 
with filchings pil 75 


tering, Gealing, Oe. 
Er'a leid, 8ax.] an iſland, cit or ait. 


EjacuULlA'TON (a caſting forth or daring afur of 4 


ſhort prayer forth from the bottom of the heart, 
with fervent otion, L. | 05” Bf + 
EjacULA'TION in Phyſick] the at of emitting tlie 


. a'cULATORY [gjaculatorins, L.] ejaculative or per- 
taining to ejaculation. | | 4 Pod * 
' EjAcULATORY Feſſels [Anatomy] certain veſſels which 
ſerve to diſcharge the ſemen in the att of copulation, , . 
To Exc [4jefum, ſup. of ejicere, L.] to caſt or 
our. | 
i [OId Records] à woman raviſhed or deflower- 
ed; or caſt forth from the virtuous 
EjecTA'TION, a caſting ot throwing out, IL. 
E1#'cT10N, a caſting or throwing out, L. 
' Ejecrt10Nn [in a Medicinal Senſe] the ſame as egeſtion 
or the diſcharging digeſted meat into the entrails. 
EjncTt10'NE adi [in Lew] a writ lying properly 
againſt one that caſts a guardian out from any lands; 
whilſt the heir is under age, L. ig 
E cirion pm [in Law] a writ which lies for the 
lefli-- for a term of years, who is caſt out before his term 
is expired, either by the leſſor or a ſtranger, L. 
E)KcT1I'TIOUS [ ejeftitius, L:} caft out. 
EjzctrUM [Old Rec.] jetſon or wreck of goods 


out of a ſhip. L | 
E16GHT Fete, Sax.] a little ifland in a river. 
EiGhT [cahra, Sax. buit, F. offo, L. of zur, Gr.] 


5 : 


VIII. 8. 


E:GuTREN [cahcatyne, Sas] XVIII. 18. 
Els ATH [cahdo d, Sax.] VIIIth, Sth. 
EGT [caTavig, Sax. ] LXXX. $0. 
E1G61TFOIL {in Heraldry) grafs bearing 8 leaves, 
E1'G6NE [Fr. Law] the eldeſt or firſt born. 9 
EINE cIA, [Fr. Law] eldetſhip. | n 
EIN ENARCHY ['Eigwagxia'of l peace, and dey} 
dominion] a peaceable government, - 8 
Ei rNOR LE,, of eναοε, Gr. to breathe in] 
reſpirauon the oppoſite ro -ecpmee. oa. IP 
EL ul“ [in Muſick] the ſixth aſcending note of each 
ſeptenary in the fcale, Ki] G va 
EITE (& den, Gar.] or, alſo, any one. 
EJULA'T1ON, a yelling, a howling, a wailing, L. 


EjUla'ToR, a certain wild beaft called a crier; which 


makes a noiſe like the crying of a young child. 
EjURA'TION, a renouncing or reſignation, L. 
Ex x ſ[cac, Sax. o, Dan.] alſo, likewiſe, beſides. 
To Ex [prob. of zacan, which unn derives cf 
«uy, Gr.] 10 make larger, by adding another piece. 
EL a (prob. of Eleva, L. lift up] the higheſt note in 
the ſcale of muſick. 2 — 
To ELa'sgokaTRE (elaboratart, L.] to take pains, to 
work exquiſitely. nz: 
Ex gORAT R ſelaberaat, L.] done with pains and 
exattneſs ; wrought and compoſed perfectly and curiouſly. 
ElLaBoRA'TiION, the working or performing any thing 
with pains and exactneſs, L. 
ELA'BORATORY ſelaboratorium, L.] a laboratory, a chy- 


miſt's work-houſe. 


ELZ'A Lessig, Gr] the olive, the fruit, L. 
ELX0'MELI {*saetcuent, Gr.] a kind of fat gum that 
* from olive · trees, 3 | od ak 
LEO'PHYLLON [*caa&puatey, Gt. ] the herb mercury. 
ELTO$A'CCHARUM of aber, vil, and Ear 699 
Gr, ſugar] an oil, whoſe parts are ſeparated by fugar em- 
bodied with ſome drops of diſtilled oil, to render it-more 
caly to be ſwallow 8 4b AAKTEC A 
ELA'NGU1D [elanguidus, L.] faint, weak." | 


bi LAPHABO'LIMUM [with Botanifts] wild or moun- 


tam pa cy F 8 : k 
ELArEBO'LIUM dn Bev, Gr. fo" called from 
the ſacrifices then N the poddeſs Diana, ſtiled 


Uagyborogy i, e. ſtag· hooter] a month of the Gremans un- 
wwering to On 85 15 Ja | the Sedan ol 


E , 1 thb plant vile 
3 scon Cwatebtens, GrJ dle * | 


2 or datot, L. | i e 
CAPHEBO'LIA (of böte, Ge. l. 6. the Bunttetg 
pats conlocrared. 46 Duma, it-che inonth Kin —— 
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fered to her. The inſtitution of the ſeſtival vas upon thi 
occaſion. The Theſſalians having reduc'd the inhabitants of 
Phocis to the laſt extremity, and the diſdaining to ſubmit to 
them, Daiphantus propoſed that avaſt pile of combuſtible 
matter ſhould be erefted, upon which they ſhould place 
their wives; children, and all their riches; and in caſe 
they were defeated, ſet all on fire together, that nothing 
might come into the hands of their enemies. The wo- 
ag ſummoned to a publick aſſembly, this was pro- 
them, at which being met in a full body, they 
immediately gave their unanimous conſent, applauding 
Daifhantus, and decreeing him a crown for his noble 
contrivance. They afterwards ende their enemy 
with great fury and reſolution, and intirely defeated 


Era'proatED ſelapidatus, L.] cleared of ſtones. 
To ELA“ Ss ERH [elapſum, L.] to ſlide away eaſily. 
ELAPTIDA“TIOx, a clearing a place from ſtones, L. 
EL ARO“ TION, a free beſtowing, TI. 

ELA“s ION, a ſliding out or away, L. 


men bei 
pos d to 


ToELa'qQUraTE'|elaqueatum, L. to diſintangle, to 


ſet free from a ſhare. | 
ELAQUEA'T1ON, a diſentangli , diſentanglement, 
'ELlasTrcity  ( 8 the elaſti- 
HKTA“sTICKNESsS airy, the ſpringineſs of bodies, a 
power to return to its firſt place or condition, as a ſtick 
that is forcibly bent. This quality is very remarkable in 
the air, when it is compreſſed, it endeavours with a very great 
force to recover or reſtore it ſelf to its former ſtate. | 
Era'sTick c [elafticus, L. g, Gr.] that per- 
EL A“sTICAI rains to elaſticity, or that recoils with 


| a kind of ſpring or force. 5 | | 
ELa'sTick Body, is one, which being preſſed, yields 


for a while to the force, yet can afterwards recover its 
former ſtate by its own natural power, | 
: Porfeily EL As TICAL; a body is ſaid to be ſo, when 
with the ſame force as that which preſs'd upon it (though 
for a while it yielded to the ſtroke) it afterwards recovers 
its former place. Ant in this ſenſe, an elaſtick body is diſ- 
—— from a ſoft body; i. e one that being preis d 
yields to the ſtroke, loſes its former figure, and cannot re- 
cover it again | i 
Ex As Tick Force [with Philoſophers] is the force of 4 
ſpring when bent, and endeavouring to unbend it ſelf 


in. , | aas 
2 A'STICK Force [with Phyſicians) is underſtood to be 
the endeavour of elaſtick or ſpringing particles, when 
compreſꝭ d or crowded into a little room, to ſpread and roll 
themſelves out 2 And thence they frequentiy uſe the 
term to ſigniſie ſuch an exploſion of the animal ſpirits, as is 
frequent in cramps or convulſions. | . 
hare NAA, Gr.] a kind of fir- tree; alſo a date- 


woe, £ -* | | | 
ELA“TE ? elan, L.] puffed up, tranſported, lof- 
Fra'tkpS ty, proud, haughty. :' 

To ELA“TR | datum of efferre, L.] to liſt up, to 

exalt. | | 


Era'TERisTs, a name which Mr. Boyle gives to thoſe 
perſons, who hold the doctrine of Eleterwin. 


ElATERTIUM ['Eaa)jpioy, Gr.] the elaſticity or ſpring ß 


faculty of the air. . | 
ELATER1UM- {in  Medicive] the juice of wild cycum- 
bers made up into a thick conſiſtence; alſo any medicine 
that purges and looſens the belly. 5 
ELA'T10N, a lifting up, haughtineſs, pride, 2. 
El ATT“NER Lear, Gr.] ſemale fluellin, runnirig buck- 
Wheat, an herb; Ku n | 1 
ELATI “TRS PNaTirng, Gr.] a kind of blood-ftone, L. 
EIATRATTION, a barking out, HI 
- ELAXA'TION, an unloeſmg, L. Vo oo 
Er'Boick [of Elbow Elboga, Sax.] a ſemtence or verſe 
of à rude or ruſfling quality, as it were hunching or puſhing 
r hos fig pra plenty mac ogg, 
E' Lsow [clboga, San.] à patt or joint in the middle 
of the arm. PP 
Eresssfcir x, a ſect of Heretich in the third ceritury, 
who tejected all the 
Chriſt had ap 


ed from time to time under divers bodies, 
= bn, and the 
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2nd has the of honour according to its ſtanding. 
— thoſe whoſe — bear the ear 


EDER Officer 


K 


= DERSHTP [of zlven; Sax. and Ycip] the dignity of 
aw chgey oo ft yorr! no bat; "ey | 

EL RcArA“N R, [els campana, L.] the herb other- 
wiſe called horſe-heal, good for the lungs. * N 
El RC Leleckus, L.] choſen, appointed. | | 

E:r/cr [with Calviniftical Divines] the elected ſaints, 
the faithful, ſuch as are choſen and appointed by God to 
inherit everlaſting glory. | | 

To ELE'CT Falettum, ſup. of eligere, L.] to chooſe: 

ELE“c rio, a choice made of =: {vr OO perſon, 
whereby it is preferred to ſome other, L. > is 

ELECTION [in Law] is when a perſon is left to his 
own free-will, to take or do either one thing or another 
which he pleaſes. | . ; 

Er EC TION {in Theology] the choice which God of his 
good pleature makes of angels or men for the deſigns of 
mercy and grace. JUS 

ELKcT10N {in Pharmacy] is that part of it, that teaches 
how to chuſe ſimple medicaments, drugs, c. and to 
diſtinguiſh the good from the bad. 

ELEkcTIONs [in Aſtrology] are certain times or oppor- 
tunities pitch'd upon, 3 aſtrological obſervations, 
as the moſt fit for the undertaking any particular buſineſs 
or enterprize. | 

ELEcTionN de Clerk, a writ granted out of Chancery, 
for the choice of a clerk, appointed to take and draw up 
ſtatutes merchant. | | 

ELnr'cTive [elefivus, L.] that is done by or d: pends 
upon election or choice, 

ELt'cToOR, a chuſer, L. 

ELER“ CTORVSs [of the Empire of Germany] certain princes 
whe have a right to chuſe the emperor, according to the 


Ernc1a'm31ck Perſe, a kind of verſe uſed in Horace; 
poems, called Epodes. e 
ELn610'GRkAPHER [elegiographus, L. Exryunydee | 
of el und yeglpw, Gr. to write] a writer of elegies, | 
ELA“ OIT, a writ: lying for him, who hath 
debts or damages in the king's court, againſt one who 
nor able to ſatisfy, 10 C + +6 of 
E'L Gy (eiegie, Fr. elegia, L. tee, Or. of *,! 
commiſeration, and Azye7y to ſay] a kind of "ras 
ed to complain of misfortunes of any kind whatſoever 
but eſpecially to mourn the death of friends, or the ctueli 
of a miſtreſs. In an elegy the paſſions of grief, deſyai! 
Ec. ought to predominate ; the meaſure ought to be — 
verſe, as the moſt ſolemn. The numbers and ſentiments 
ſhould be ſoft and ſweet, Point ſhould be intirely diſcad- 
e ee, 54780 | 
LELISPHA'cos @ 
Eure L,, Gr] the herb ſage l. 
ELEMENTARY [elementarius, L] of or rtaining t 
the elements. & : | 1 3 
ELEMENTARIEs Cas ſome Writers pretend] a kind of 
porn beings which inhabit the elements, a are only 
wn by what they call the philoſophers and ſages, and 
according to theſe people's notion, the element of re mb 
be inhabited by Salamanders, water by Nymphs and Oridi- 
ans, carth by Gnomes and Gnomonides, and the air by Sylpbs 
and Sylphides, 
ELEME NTARINEsS [of elementarius, L. elementaire 
F.] elementary quality. | | N 
ELEMENTARY Principles [with Naturaliſti] are the fim- 
ple particles of a natural or mix'd body, or thoſe 
imall parts out of which ſuch a body is made up, and into 
which it may be reſolved, 
ELEMENTS [elementa, L.] are various, as follows, 
ELEMENTS, are the firſt principles ot things, and are 


ordinance or decree made for that purpoſe by the emperor & reckoned four; Fire, Air, Earth and Water, the ſimpleſt 


Charles IV. | 

ELxe/cTORAL, of or pertaining to electors. 

ELECTORAL Crown (in Heraldry] the clefors of the 
Empire of Germany wear a ſcarlet cap turn'd up with er- 
mine, cloſed with a demicircle of gold, all covered with 
pearls ; on the top is a globe with a croſs all of gold. 

ELECTORATE | eleforatus] the dignity or territories 
of an ele&or in the Empire of Germany. 

Er r/cToREss [Elefrice, F.] an eleCtor's wife. 

ELe'cTRICA [with Phyſicians] drawing medicines, L. 

ELECTRIC, pertaining to eledtricity. 6 

ELECTRICALNESs [of x reo, Gr. amber] attractive 
quality. 

ELxcTR1'city [ of "Eaexleov, Gr. amber] electric 
force, is that power or property, whereby amber, jet, ſeal- 


ing wax, agate and moſt kinds of precious ſtones, attract 


ſtraws, paper and other light bodies to themſelves. 

ELECTR1'FEROUS lelectrifer, L] bearing or producing 
amber, | 

Er EcTUA/RIUM Theriacum, a ſort of cordial for weak 
and conſumptive horſes, L. 

ELE'cTUARY [Eleftuarium, L.] a medicinal compo- 


ſition made of ſeveral = with ſyrup or honey, to 


the conſiſtence of a conſerve. i 
ELlEcTUA'RY of Kermes, a compoſition made of the 
grains of kermes, juniper-berries, bay-berries, and other 
ingredients. | | 
ELEEMOsSY'NX [Old Rec.] poſſeſſions belonging to 
churches. | 
ELREMO'SYNARY [of eleemoſynarius, L. of Exenue- 
ou, Gr. alms] of or pertaining to alms ; alſo freely given 
by way of alms. 75 | 
ELEEMO'SYNARY [eleemeſynaria, L.] the place in a 
monaſtery where the alms were laid up; alſo the office of 
the almoner. | = 
ErxmrMOSYNARIUsSy the almoner or officer, who re- 
ceived the eleemoſynary gifts and rents, and diſpoſed of 
them to charitable and pious, uſes, LI. EN, 
E'LEGANTNESS late, L.] elegancy. eg BY 
E'LEGANC of [with Rbetoricians| is the choice of rich 
 E'LEGANCY and happy expreſſions, which alſo 
mew an eaſineſs, which * conſiſts in making uſe of 
natural $5. <9 pup and avoiding ſuch as ſeem affected, and 
diſcoyer the pains the orator was at to find them. | 
E'LEGANT (elegans, L.] eloquent, handſome, neat, 
fine, ſpruce, gay, curious, delicate. 1 


\ 


ELE/GIACK [?legiacus, L. of 'Exziano;, Gr. J. of or 


pertaining to an clegy. n 

ELxG1Ack Ferſe, a ſort of verſe in Latin or Greek called 
pentameæter. e * 788 #73 5 ” 3 a. 2 2 N — 
* q , : * ; 25 * 2 4 a 8 4 8 ̃ 


om 
a * 
1 


bodies that can be, neither made of one another, or of 
any thing elſe, but of which all things ate made, and 
into which they are at laſt reſolv d. 

ELEMENT. of Language [with Grammariani] the let- 
ters of the alphabet. 
ExxMENTS [in Divinity the bread and wine prepared 
for the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper 

ELEMENTS, the agreement of the the elements in ge- 
neration of creatures | Hieroglyphically| was repreſented by 
the Egyptians by an otter or an oftrieh, wa they ſub- 
fiſt in and by two elements. | 

The four E, £MENTs ſuſpended in the air, were repre- 
ſented ¶ Hieroglyphically] by Funo hang'd up. by Jupiter in the 
sky with weights at her feet. | 

ELEMENTS, the firſt principles or grounds of any art ot 
ſcience, as Ewclid's elements, which contain the principles 


of geometry. _— | 
ELEMENTS in Geometry] a point, line, ſurface, and 
a folid, are termed the firft elements. | . 
E'LEM1, a pellucid roſin of a whitiſh colour, inter- 
mixed with ſome yellowiſh, called Gum Elemi, brought 
from Ethiopia, Arabia Felix, &c. | * 
ELER NCH¹HUs LK , Gr.] a ſophiſtical argument; al- 
ſo a confutation ; alſo an index in a book. N 
ELs/NCTICAL [elenficus, L. of eAαν ̃ une, of 'eaipto, 
a to refute] convictive, that ſerves to convince or con- 
ute, | | | 
ELEG1B1'LITY 2 as a Bull of Eligibility, a bull granted 
E'Li61BLENEsSs & by the pope to certain perſons to 
2 them to be choſen or inveſted with an office ot 
ignity. | . 
E' EOT [in Cyder Countries] an apple much in eſteem | 
for its excellent uſe, | 
El EkOSA“CHAR UM [of 7agoy oil, and ſaccharum, L. 
ſugar] a mixture of oil and ſugar, which is uſed with tho 
diſtilled oils, to make them mix with aqueous fluids 
preſent uſe. e, ee, 
ELEFHANT [ elephas, L. Agne, Er] the , 
- ſtrongeſt, and ſaid to be the moſt intelligent of all four 
footed beaſts. obs 1 at 5 
An ELETHANT was [by the Ancients] made an - 
blem of a king, becauſe they were of opinion that 1e 
could not bow his knee, and alſo becauſe. his long 2 
being accounted his horns, betokened ſovereiguty and d 
minion. . enen 
An ELEPHANT | Hieroglypbicall ] b the Beyptrane, 935 
_ uſed to 2 N man W a can; live of him 
ſelf without being beholden to his neighbours; 
_ , Knights ef tb EL ETHAN r, anche of ien 
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Len on 1 Ert, l. e of the Ee of Corn, or of the 
— an order of knighthood in Armorica or Bretagne in 
France, eſtabliſh d by K. Francis I. eee 

Knights DE L'EToILE, ot of the Star, an order of 
French knighthood ; the companions of this order have this 
motto Mon ſtrant regibus aſtra viam, i. E, the ſtars ſhew the 
wa to kings. | 

LEPHA'NTIA 8 


[ *extpzrrizors, Gr.] a leproſy 
ELBPHANTIUASIS S which renders the skin rough like 
that of an elephant, with red ſpots gradually changed into 

black, and dry parched ſcales and ſcurf. 
 ELEPHANTI'ASIS Arabum [with Phyſicians] a ſwelling 
in the legs and feet, a-kin to the Varix, proceeding from 
hlegmatick and melancholy blood, ſo that the feet reſem- 

le thoſe of an elephant in ſhape and thickneſs. G 

ELETHATNTIN E [elephantinus, L.] of or pertaining 

or like an elephant. 

EL ETHANT INI Libri [with the Romans] the actions of 
the princes, and the proceedings, acts, Ce. of the ſe- 

£ | 
2 1 ELEVATE [elevatum, L.] to lift up; to make 
or merry, I. 
* AT 4 Aſt rologers] a planet is ſaid to be 
elevated above another planet, when being ſtronger it 
weakens the influence of the other. | 
 ELgva'TEDNEssS [of elevatio, L.] exaltednefs, a be- 
ing lift up, Se. : 2 

EL EVATION [in Arebitecture] a draught or deſcription 
of the face or principal ſide of a building, called alſo the 
Upright or 

ELEVATION, a lifting up, an exalting, F. of L. 

ELEVATION [in Gunnery] is the angle which the chace 
of the piece or axis of the cylinder makes with the plain 
of the horizon. | 

ELEvATION [with Chymifts] is the cauſing any matter 
to riſe in fume or vapours, by means of heat. f 

ELEVATION [in the Romifs Church] is apply'd to that 
part of the maſs where the prieſt hoiſts or railes the hoſt 
above his head for the people to adore it. 

ELEVATION of the Pole [in Aſtronomy] is the height or 
number of degrees, that the pole is raiſed in any latitude, 
or appears above the horizon. | 

LEVATION of the Pole [in Dialling] is the angle which 
the upper end of the cock or ſtyle, that cafts the ſhadow on 
the G plane, makes with the ſubſtilar line. 

ELEvaA'TOR, a lifter or raiſer up, I. 

ELEVA'TORY [in Anatomy] thoſe muſcles that ſerve to 
draw the parts of the bod upwards. 

 ElxvatoR Labii Inferioris [ Anatomy] a muſcle ariſing 
from the ſecond bone of the under jaw, and with its part- 
ner deſcending directly to their implantations in the lower 
part of the skin of the chin; they draw the lip upwards, L. 

ELEVATOR Labii Superioris | Anat.] a muſcle that ariſes 
from the ſecond bone of the upper jaw, or, as ſome, from 
the fore-part of the fourth bone, immediately above the 
elevator labiorum, and deſcending obliquely under the skin 
of the upper lip, with its partner joins in a middle line 
from the ſeptum narium to its end, in the ſpbincter labiorum. 

ELEVATOR Als Naſt [ Anat.] a muſcle or pair of muſ- 
cles of the noſe, of a pyramidical figure, very narrow, 
tho' fleſhy ar its origination on the fourth bone of the upper 
Jaw its action is to pull the Ale upwards, and turn it 
outwards, «1 

ELEvATOR Labiorum [Anat] a muſcle which lies be- 
tween the Zygomaticus and the Elevator labii ſuperioris pro- 

Tri, and takes riſe from the fourth bone of the upper 
Jaw, L. 4 Ppe 

 ELKEvaToR Oculi Anat.] a muſcle of 
near the place where the optick nerve enters the orbit, an 
is inſerted to the Tunica Scleritis on the upper and fore- 
part of the bulb of the eye under the Adnata, 


the eye aifing 


his muſcle is named ſuperbus muſculus, or proud, be- 


cauſe it raiſes the eye; it being one of the common marks 


of a haughty diſpoſition ro l high: 1 
ee bamilis for 2 W | igh ; its oppoſite muſcle 


„ =-EVA'TOR [elevatorium, L.] an inſtrument uſed b 
ſurgeons for raiſing the bone of the ſcull when it is funk. 


An EL xy x , : 
educated — a "om F. was raiſe] a pupil or on 


L : Nv [Envliaxa, of ene one, end Iy ran, Sax. to 


I. i e remaining after the computation of 10] 


5 N EN, the number 11 has this 
egit 1 ſed by 2, 4, 35 6, 75 8, it wi 

degin with like numbers, 

4, 44, by : "oF G oy / a 
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Er bus! NIA Peatworrie, Gr] the myſteries of the god- 


deſs Ceres, or the religious ceremonies performed in honour . 


of her; ſo named from Eleufls a maritime town of the 
Athenians, in which was a temple of that goddeſs ; no 
men were admitted to theſe myfteries, but only women, 
who among themſelves took all immodeſt liberties. | 

ELBUTHE'RIA ['earvSieus, Gr] certain feſtivals ſolem- 
nized every fifth year in honour of upiter Elentherins (i. e. 
the protector of liberty) theſe feſtivals were inſtituted by 
the Greeks after the ſignal defeat of 300000 Perſians, un- 
der Mardonius, Xerxes's general, 


_ (Zly, or ElFenne, Sax.) a fairy, an hobgoblin, 
a dwa 

Ek Arrows, flint-ſtones ſharpened and jagged like ar- 
row heads, which the ancient Britains uſed in war; many 
of which being found both in Scotland and England, the 


people give them the name of elf-arrows, fancying that 


they dropt from the clouds. 


LICITA'TION, a drawing out or alluring, L. 

EL1'ciTti [in Ethicks] ſignify acts immediately produced 
by the will, and terminated by the ſame power. 

To Er1'ps [elidere, L.] to ftrike or daſh out. 

ErrGisLs [of eligibilis, L] fit or deſerving to be 
choſen, | 

EL16G181'LITY : [of eligibilis, L.] liableneſs to be 

EL1'618LENESS S choſen, preferrableneſs. 

EL16UR1'T1ON, an haſty eating or devouring, L. 

To E'LimMaTE [elimatum, L.] to file, to poliſh, to 
ſmooth. 

EL1MINA'TION, a turning out of houſe and home, L. 

ELINGUA'TION, a cutting out the tongue, L. 

ELI TOL“ DES [ Matbemat.] an infinite ellipſis. 


EL1QUAMENT [eliquamen, L.] a fat juice ſqueezed 
out of fleſh or fiſh. 


EL1's10N, a ftfiking or daſhing out, L. 

EL1s10N [with Gram. ] a cutting off a yowel after the 
end of a word in verſe, 

ELIXA'TION, a ſeething or boiling, L. 

ELI1XATION [in Pharmacy] the boiling or ſeething gent- 
ly any medicament for a conſiderable time in a proper 

quor, 

EL1'x1R [I. e. Strength] a name given by chymiſts to 
many infuſions or tinctures of mixed bodies, prepared in 
ſpirituous Menſtruums; by which they mean a very precious 
liquor, or a quinteſſence, as Elixir Salutis, &c. 

EL1x1R [with Alchymifts] the powder of projection or 
philoſopher's ſtone. | | 

Grand EL1x1R, an univerſal medicine that will cure all 
diſeaſes, | | 

ELc [elc, Sax. alce, L. of ay, Gr. Strength] a ſtrong, 
ſwift beaſt, as tall as a horſe, and in ſhape like an hart, 
bearing two very large horns bending towards. the back; 
and, as the elephant, Paving no joints in his fore-legs, with 
which he fights, and not with his horns, they ſleep lean- 
ing againſt trees; theſe are found in the foreſts of Pruſſia, 
and elſewhere. | | 

ELx [Old Records] a kind of yew to make boughs of. 

ELL (eln, Sax, aulne, F. ulna, L.] a meafure con- 
taining the Engliß ell, 3 foot 9 inches; the Flemiſh, 2 foot 
5 inches. 

ELLEBOR1NE, the herb Neeſewort, Sanicle, T. Plin. 

ELLE80R1'TIs, Centaury the leſs, L. 

EL LI“ fs Is LAN, Gr.] an omiſſion, leaving out of 
paſſing by, L. | Ns 

ELLrps1s [with Grammarians] a figure where ſome part 
of a diſcourſe is left out. 

ELL1ps1s [in Geometry] is a plain figure commonly call- 
ed an oval, or a crooked line including a ſpate longer on 
one fide than the other, and drawn from two center points, 
each called the Focus or Navel, and is one of the ſections 
of a cone, 6%, A's 

ELLips1s [with Rhetoricians] a figure uſed by a perſoti 
who is in ſo violent a paſſion that he cannot ſpeak all that 
he would ſay, his tongue being too flow to keep pace with 
his paſhon, N a > 

LLIPTOI'DES [in Geometry] an infinite ellipſis, 7. 6. 
an ellipſis defined by the equation a y = þ #=bx n= 
{(a—x) wherein m > 1 and 1. 1 

EL LIPTIO AL Compaſſes, a pair of braſs compaſſes fot 

making Vert elli pſis or oval figure, by drawing the index 
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LLIPTICAL conoid, is the ſame with the Spberoid. | 


: 


- 


_ EtaMiUNTHES Lader, Gr.] little worms breeding in 


the guts, eſpecially that call'd Reclam, or lowcrmolt or 
ſtrait gut. | M's] 
Ei [elm, Sax, elme, Dan.] a kind of tree, or the 
wood of it. | | 
_ Ertocv'/Ttion, the __ and adapting words and 
ſentences to the things or ſentiments to be expreſſed, 
Cicero, 3 
El ocuriox [with Rhetoricians] conſiſts in apt expreſ- 
ſions, and a beautiful order of placing of words, to which 
may be added an harmonious cat to form a muſical ca- 
dence, which has no ſmall effect upon the operations of 
the mind. 5 
ELO'D Es Penang, Gr.] a ſort of fever, attended with 
a violent and perpetual ſweating. 8 
E/ Lo [elogium, L. of *«waoyg0, Gr. ] a teſtimonial to 
one's praiſe or commendation. 
To EL on {eloigner, F.] to remove, put or ſend a great 


way off; as to be eloined, is to be at a great diſtance 


from. 

ELONGA“TA Tin Law] a return of the ſheriff, that 
cattle are not to be found or are removed ſo far that he 
cannot make deliverance, &c, ; 

ELONGA'TION, a prolonging or 2 1 FEBS 

ELONGATION [with Surgeons] a kind of imperfett dif- 
jointing, when the ligament of a joint is ſtretched and ex- 
— but not ſo that the bone goes quite out of its 
place. 

ELONGATION [with Aftronomers, &c.] the removal of 
a planet to the fartheſt diſtance it can be from the ſun, as it 
appears to an eye placed in the earth, | 

o Exo R [prob. of elabor, L. to flip awa from] a 


term uſed of a woman's leaving her husband, and going to 


and dwelling with an adulterer. N 

ELO“ EME NT, the act of eloping, the penalty of which 
is, the woman ſhall loſe her dower or marriage portion, un- 
leſs ſhe ſhall be voluntarily reconciled to her hushand 
nor ſhall the husband be obliged to allow her alimony or 
maintenance. | 

E'.owEtncs [eloquentia, L.] the art of ſpeaking 
well; a rhetorical utterance which delivers things proper to 
perſuade, | | | 

E/LOQUENT [eloquens, L.] that has a gift or good 
grace in ſpeaking : well ſpoken, F. 

An ELoquenT Man | Hieroglyphically] was repreſented 
* - parrot, becauſe no other bird can better expreſs 
itſelf, 

ELO ENTNESs [eloquentia, L.] eloquence, 

Els k felley, Sax.] otherwiſe. 

A ELvu'cipaTs [elucidare, L.] to make clear or 
ain. 
l IL UCIDA'TION, a making clear or plain, T. 
; ELUCUBRA'TION, a writing or ſtudying by candle- 
ight. | 
To Eru'ps [eludere, L.] to ſhift off, to wave, to get 
Gear .. ; 

E'LvERs, a kind of grigs or ſmall cels that at certain 
times of the year ſwim on the top of the water about 
Briſtol, and are skimmed up in ſmall nets, and are bak'd 
in cakes, try'd and ſerved up at table. 

EL Es [elyenne, Sax.] ſcare-crows or bug bears to 


frighten children with. 


ELVIS EH, froward, moroſe; alſo wicked. 
| ELu'MBATED [ elumbatus, L.] made lame in his 
oins. 
ELUScA“TION, blear-eyedneſs or purblindneſs, I. 
Eru'sioN, a mocking or ſcoffing, L. IP 
_ELv'soRINEss [of eluſorius, L.] aptneſs to elude, 
ſhuffling quality. ES 
ELu'soRy [eluſorins, L.] that ſerves to wave, elude or 
ſhift off; cheating, deceitful. | 
ELU'TRIATED [elutriatus, L.] poured out of one veſſel 


into another, 


ELUxXATED [eluxatus, L.] wrenched, ſprained, put 
out of joint. | Chops 

ELY'SIAN, belonging to the Elyſian fields. | 

ELy'SIAN Fields [of Tys ,x, Gr. i. e. ſolution, 2.e. 
the putting oft the chains of the body] a certain paradiſe 
of delightful groves and fmiling meadows, into which, the 
heathens held, that the fouls of good men paſſed after 
death; but at the end of a certain uumber of years did 
return into the world: again to live in other bodies, and 
that the fouls might not retain any remembrance of theſe 
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15 B M 
that had the virtue to cauſe them to forget all thi 
 ELvy's10M LEO, Gr. or of 117 Heb. 9 
the patadiſe above-mentioned. 7 
LLYTHROIVDEs [of 'taurggadys, of eurer u then 
aud ef, Gr, form] the ſecond proper coat, which im. 
mediately wraps up or coyers the teſticles, and is called oa. 
ginalis, or the vaginal runicle. | 
To Eu Ac ERAT E [emaceratum , L. to waſte or make 
can. 

EMACERA'T1ON, a making lean, c. alſo a ſoaking 
or ſowſing, L. | 

Ema'clATED [emaciatus, L-] made lean, worn 

EMACIA'TI1ON, a making or becoming lean, L. 

EMA/NANT [emanans, L.] iſſuing or flow ing from, 

_EMANA'T10N, a flowing or iſſuing from, . 

EMANATION [in Theology] the proceeding of the Holy 
Ghoſt from the Father and Son. 

To EMA'NcieaTE [emantipare, L.] to ſet at liberty, 

EMANCIPA'TION, a ſetting at liberty, F. of L. 

EMANCIPA'TION {in the Roman Lat the ſetting of 
ſon free from the ſubjeCtion of his father, which was to gif. 
ficult a matter, that (they tell us) before a ſon could 
be ſet free from ſuch ſubjection, he ſhould be ſold (imagi- 
narily) three times by his natural father to another man 
which man the lawyers call Pater fiduciarins, i. e. a father 
in truſt, and after this he was to be bought again by the 
natural father, and on his manumitting of him he became 
free; and this imaginary ſale was called Mancipatio, 

To EMARGINATE [emarginatum, L.] to take away 
the borders and margin. 

EMARGINA'TION [with Surgeons] a taking away the 
ſcurf that lies about the edges of wounds, ſores, &c, 

 EMA'KGINATED [with Botanifts] cut in or indented af- 
ter a manner in the form of a heart, or having the margin 
hollowed inwards, 

To EMa'scuLATE [emaſculare, L.] to geld; alſo to 
make efteminate ; alſo to weaken or enfeeble. 

EMASCULA'TION, a taking away the form of man- 
hood, a gelding, L. | 

EMAux de FEſcu [in Heraldry] the metal and colour 
of a ſhield or eſcutcheon, F. 

To EM BAL E, to make up into bales of packs; 

To EMBa'irm [embaumer, F.] to drefs a dead body 
with balm, ſpices, gums and other things, in order to be 
preſerved a confiderable time from — 

EMBARCADE'RE [on the coaſts of America] a place 
that ſerves ſome inland city for a port or place of ſhipping. 

To Emga'rk [imbarycare, Ital. embarquer, F.] to go 
on ſhip-board ; alſo to enter upon a deſign. 

EMBARKA'TION, a going or putting on board a ſhip. 


away, 


- 


EMBA'RGoO, a ſtop or arreſt of ſhips, a reſtraint or pro- 


hibition impoſed by a ſovereign on merchant-ſhips, to pre- 


vent their going out of port for a time limited, and ſome- 
times their coming in. 


EMBA'RRASMENT [embarras, F.] crowd, confuſion, 


diſorder, incumbrance, perplexity. 

To EmBa'RRass [embarraſſer, F.] to peſter or trouble, 
to encumber, to clog, | 

To EMBa'sE. 1 8 To Imbaſe, 

E'MBAsIs [of *euÞaivw, Gr.] a going in, an en- 
trance. 8535 

EMBAs1s [in a Medicinal Senſe] a ſort of bath. 

EmMBA'ssapor [emlaſſadeuwr, F.] one appointed to a 


for, and repreſent the perfon of a prince or ſtate in a to- 
reign country. N | 
KMBAa'ssADRESS, the wife of an embaſſador. _ 
EMBa'ssaGE „ [ambaſſage, F.] the — 

EmBA'sSy | 8 by a prince or ſtate to ſome perio 
eminent accompliſhment, to treat with another prince ot 
ſtate, about matters of importance. = 

EuBA“T ER, the hole or look-through to take aim wt 
a croſs- bow. * 

EAT EV“ TIC ON Jus [Civil Law] a kind of lau by 
which people might keep things pawned to them in thelr 
own poſſeſſion. ; 2 


battle array. 


tlements of a wall, as in this figure. 


1 
To EMBETLLIsH [embellir, F.] to beautify, adom 


grace, to ſet off or ſet out. 


1 1 an adormment, | 
_  EMBE'LLISHMENT Lembel] eme, E. ans 4 I 


** 


n of 


EMBA/TTELLED [of em and bataille, F.] put ot ſet in 
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Ens [of emmer, Den a ſpark] & foal of wee, "of 
cinder. | 
— their 
ting aſnes on Wedne ſdays, Fridays and Saturdays in the 


med from an ancient cuſtom of Py 
21 awe in token of humiliation on thoſe 


Ember - weer 
EMB RR 


Weeks, are four ſeaſons in the year, ſet apart 
icularly 


for prayer and faſting, viz. the firſt week 
— next af Whit ſunday, the 14th of September, 
December. | 
— a g Days, the ſame as Ember-days. 
To EMBE'ZZLE [probably of imbecillis, L. weak, 7 d. 
do weaken] to ſpoil or waſte ; alſo to pilfer or purloin. 
EBER“ ZZLEMENT, 2 ſpoiling or waſting. 
E/MBLEM 


painted enigma or repreſentation of ſome moral notion by 


way of device or picture; as an am is an emblem of in- 


duſtry, an aſs of {luggiſhneſs, a ball of inconſtancy, a lion 
8 ſity, &. | | | ; 

. tut /T1CALNESS [of zyCanua, Gr.] emblemati- 

cal quality, enigmatical repreſentation, _ * 
EMBLEMA TICAL . [emblematique, F.] pertaining to 


EMBLEMA'TICK or partaking of the nature of 
emblems. , : 
EMBLE'MATIST, a contriver or maker of emblems, 


EM3LEMENTS [of emblavence de bled, F.] i.e. corn 
ſprung or put out above ground, ſignifies properly the 51 
ts of lands ſown; alto the products that ariſe naturally from 
the ground, as graſs, fruit, Oc. 
EusOLIs M L' HC ,, Gr.] the putting in or adding 
a day to leap year. 


Eusol “s Me, intercalary. : ; 
EMBOL!SMICAL app 8 [with Aftronom.] is when 
EMBOLISMATICAL § the lunations that hap- 


pen every ſucceſſive year 11 days ſooner than in the forego- 
ing amount to 30 days, and make a new additional month, 
to render the common lunar year equal to the ſolac. 

E' uBOLlUs [with Natural Philoſophers] the ſucker of the 
pump or a ſyringe, which when the ſucker of the pipe of 
the ſyringe is cloſe ſtopt cannot be drawn up without the 
greateſt difficulty, and having been forced up by main 
ſtrength and being let go, will return again with great 
violence, 

To EmBoss [imboſcare, Ital.] to adorn with emboſſed 
work, ; 

To EMBross 4 Deer, [of imboſcare, Ital. or emboſquer, F. 
of bcis, F. a wood] to chace her into a thicker. x 
i Eugo'ss ED [with Architects] raiſed with bunches or 
cnobs. 

Eugo'ss IN Gd [in Architecture] a kind of ſculpture or en- 
graving, wherein the figure ſticks out from the plain where- 
in it is engraven, and according as it is more or leſs protu- 
beranr, is called by rhe Italians Baſſo mexxo, or Baſſo relievo, 
and by the Engliſs Baſs relief. 

EmBo'ss1NG, the art of forming or faſhioniny works in 
_—_ whether they be caſt or moulded or. cut with the 
chiſſel. | 

EmMBo'sT [with Hunters] a foaming at the mouth, ſpo- 
ken of a deer that has been fo hard chaced that he foams 
at the mouth. | 

To ExBow'tL [of boyaw, F.] to take out the bowels, 

To EmBRa'cr [imbraceiare, Ital. embraſſer, F.] to en- 
compaſs, hug or take in one's arms. | 


To EMBRACE à volt [in Horſemanſvip] a horſe is ſaid 
ſo to do, when in working upon volts he makes a good way 
every time with his ras: As. 

EMBRACEOU'R [in Law] he who when a matter is 

EMBRA'SOUR in trial between party and party, 
comes to the bar with one of the parties (having received 
ſome reward fo to do) and ſpeaks in the caſe or privately 
labours the jury, or ſtands there to overlook, awe or put 
them in tear, the penalty of which is 20 J. and impriſon- 
ment at the juſtice's diſcretion, | 

EMBRA/SURE [in Architecture] the enlargement made 
of the gap or inſide of a door, wicket, caſement, Ec. or in 
the opening of a wall to give more light, &c. | 


E 
tures, or loop holes left open in a patapet, caſemate, Cc 
through which the cannon | ka eto 
the moat or field. ; jy * . * 2 5 8 5 8 8 
EMBROCA'T1ON - [of 'eCeg3cn of ee, Gr. to ſoak 


in] a ſoaking Or ſtee ing. | | 
2 ay] a kind of fomentation 


_ EMBROCATION in Pharm 
n Fhich the warm liquor is het diftil drop by drop or very 


ſlow ly upon the Tae the body to be fomented; alſo an 


applying of elbachg Gier in 481 , Alſo a 
* the 'part — | e. err pon allwaging liquor 


CA Of 'tubanay, Gr. to caſt in] a 


MBRA'SURREs [in Forti fcation] are the holes or aper- 


come viſible. 


Funn n net, L.] riſen up or out d. 
PF Exct's510N 


. 


EusR och“ [Ge;8, er.] a kind of decogtion br lo- 
tion, wherewith the part affected having been firſt bathed 
is afterwards bound up within linen clothes dipt in it, I. 

To Em3Ro1DER [of em and broder, F.] to work em- 
broidery. 491 & A 
 EMBRO1VDERER [of em and brodeur, F.] ſuch a worker. 

EMBRo1DERY [broderie, F.] the working flowers, c. 


with a needle on cloth, &c. 


To ExBRo1'L [embrouiller, F] to diſturb, confound or 
ſet rogether by the ears, | | 

An EusROIL [embrouillement, F.] an embarraſſment, 
perplexity, trouble. 

'MBRYO LH of *<uCevw, Gr. to ſprout out] the ſæ- 
tus or child in the womb, after its members come to bc 
formed ; but before it has its perfe& ſhape. 

EmMBRY oO [with Botaniſts] 42 moſt tender ſœtu or bud 
of a plant, whoſe parts are forcibly diſpos'd to diſplay, 


EMBRY0O [ Hieroglypbically] was by the ancients repre- 
ſented by a frog. f N FS 


EMBRYORES'TES [of 2uCpuoy and 


break] 
EMBRYOTHLA'STES [of *uGevodadsns of IAE 
and Jad, Gr, to break] a ſurgeon's inftrument, with 
which they break the bones of a dead child, tliat it may 
the more eaſily be extracted out of the womb, 

EMBRYO'T OMY [enCpuorouia, of *uCevoy and TOun, Cr. 
a cutting] an anatomical deſcription of an embryo or 
young child that is newly formed, 3 

EmMBRYu/Lcus [of 2uCpuoy and N, Gr. to draw] a 
ſurgeon's inſtrument to extract a child out of the womb, 

To EBU RSE [zmbourſer, F.] to reſtore or refund mo- 
ncy owing. | | 

EMBUSCATUM Marmor [i e. boſcage or buſhy marble] 
a fort of marble digged out of mount Sinai in Feruſalem, 
of colour white, inclining to yellow, which has this ſurpri- 
zing property, that which way ſoever it be cut, it repre- 
ſents ſhrubs and buſhes curiouſly wrought by nature and of 
a blackiſh colour, which, if the ſtone be ſet over the fire, 
ſoon diſappears. | | 

To EMEbu'LLATE [emedullare, L.] to take out the 
marrow or pith, | 

To EME'MBRATE [emembrare, L.] to geld. | 

EME'NDABLE [emendabilis, L.] that may be mended: 

EME'NDALSs [in the inner temple] remainders, f. e. ſo 
much in bank of the ſtock of the houſe for the ſupply of 
extraordinary occaſions. 

EMENDA'RE [Old Ta Term] to make amends for any 
crime or treſpaſs ; and thence a capital crime, which was 
not to be atoned for by a pecuniary mul&, was ſaid to 
be inemendable. g 

EMENDA'T10 [in Old Records] ſignified the power of 
correcting abuſes, according to ſet rules or meaſures, as 
emendatio panni, emendatio panis & cereviſie, c. L. 
EMENDA'TI1O Panm [Law Term] the power of looking 
to the aſſize of cloth, that it be of the juſt ell or due 
meaſure, L. : 


EMENDA'TIo paris & cerviſiæ [ih Law| the aſlizing 
of bread and bear, c. L. 


EMENDA'TION, a correcting or amending; alſo a- 
mendment, L. | 


EMENDA'TOR, a corrector or amender, L, 
EMERALD [eſmeralda, Span. oudexy5@, Gr.] a pre- 


br TW, Gr. to 


cious ſtone of a fine green colour. 


EMERALD [in Heraldry] an emerald,, a precious ſtone 


.of a beautiful green, and therefore ſubſtituted inſtead of 


vert, by thoſe that blazon the arms of dukes, earls, Sc. 
To EME RE [emergere, L.] to rife up out of the wa- 
ter, c. to come out, to appear. e | 
To EMERG = [in Phyſicks] is when a natural body in 
ſpecie lighter than water being violently thruſt down into 
it, riſes again. _ a : 
EME RGOENTNESS [of emergens, L.] emergency, ca- 
ſualneſs. | | my ? 
EME'RGENCyY [of emergere, L.] a thing that happens 
ſuddenly ; an unexpected circumſtance of affairs. 
EmE'RGENT [emergens, L.] riſing up above water; 


. 


alſo that appears or comes out as as an emergent, i. c. a 


buſineſs of conſequence happening on a ſudden. 1 
EMERGENT faith ſftronomers\ is ſaid of a ſtar when 
it is getting out of the ſun beams, and is ready to be- 


E's 2 a fort of metallick tone, found in moſt 
EMERY or all mines of metals, bur chiefly thoſe 


of jron, copper and gold, uſed in burniſhing veſfels and 
-utenfils'of metals; alfo a glaziers diamond. 
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and coſt, 
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BM 


_  » Bu#'8510N, properly an iſſuing or coming out from 


under water. I | 
Eukkstox [in Aftronomy] ſaid of a ſtar which has 
lain hid for ſome time under the ſan-beams, when it begins to 
appear again ; alſo the coming of the ſun or moon our of 
an eclipſe, DEN | | | 
EMERS10N [with Philoſophers] the riſing of any ſolid 
above the ſurſace of a fluid ſpecifically _ than it ſelf, 
into which'it had been violently immerged or thruſt. 
Eux'TIcAIL & [emeticus, L. e; Gr.] that provokes 
EME'TICK or cauſes to vomit. 


EMETICK Tartar, cream of Tartar powdered, and mixt 


with crocus metallorum, according to art. 
Emz'Ticks ['Eut]ixe of tniw, Gr. to vomit] vomit- 
ing medicines. 


EM1ca'TiON, a ſhining forth, a. ſpringing or riſing 


up, £ | 

* 'GRANT. [emigrans, L.] departing from a place. 

To EM1'GRAT ER [emigratum, L] to go out or depart 
from a place. 

Ex16RA'TION, a departing or going from one place, 
to live in another, IL. 

E/MINENCE G [eminentia, L.] paſſing or ſtanding 

E'MINENCY 6 above others ; alſo excellency, high 
degree or quality ; alſo a title uſually given to cardinals. 

An EMINENCE, a little hill or riſing ground, an aſ- 
cent above the champaign. | 

An EMINENCE (in Fortification| an height that over- 
looks and commands the place about it. 

E uIN ENT [eminens, L.] high, over-topping, great, 
renowned, 

EmMiNE/NTIAL Equation [in Algebra] a term uſed in 
inveſtization of the area's of curvilineal figures, ſo called 
becauſe it is an artificial equation, which contains another 
equation eminently. N 

EulN ENTER [Academical Term] is uſed in the ſame 
ſenſe with v/rmalzter, in contradiſtinction to formaliter, i e. 
when a thing poſſeſſes any thing in a higher manner than a 
formal poſſeſſion. 

E“ MIN EN TIL ſeminenter, L.] excellently, above all. 

E'MINENTNEss [eminentia, L.] eminency. 

E'M1R of "DR, to ſay or command] a title of dignity 
or quality among the Saracens and Turks. | | 

M1'SSION, a ſending out, a caſting out, a hurling or 
ſhooting forth, F. of L. 

To Emi'r [emittere,' L.] to ſend forth, to caſt out. 

EMME'NAGOGUES ['Euptsrayoye of ti, wwyy a month, 
and d, Gr. to lead] medicines which excite the courſes 
in women. BE 

EMMENALOuGIA [of ['Eugivia and aoy®, Gr.] a 
treatiſe of the emmenicia. | | 

EMME'N1la [Eppuric, Gr.] womens monthly courſes. 

EMxissa'Ry of 4 Gland [ Anatomy] is the common con- 
duct, canal or Pelvis, in which all the little ſecretory canals 
of a gland do terminate. 

E' MISSARY lemiſſarius, L. emiſſaire, Fr.] a ſcout 
ſpy, &c. | , 
EMISSARY, a truſty, able, dextrous perſon, ſent under- 
hand to ſound the ſentiments and deſigns of another 3 
to make ſome propoſals to him, or to watch actions and 
motions, to ſpread reports, to favour a contrary party in 
order to make advantages of all. 

Em1'ss10N, the act of throwing or driving a thing out 
or ſending forth, particularly a Aid : 

EmM1'ss1LE ſemiſſilis, L.] that may be caſt or ſent out. 

EMrss1'Tious [emigitius, L.] caſt out. 

E'MMET [#met, Sax.] an ant or piſmire. 

E'MMET, an ant or piſmire, by reaſon of its great 
2 it takes to lay up its winter-ſtores of proviſion in the 
ummer-time, makes it generally taken. for the emblem of 
induſtry. | "a 

E's MOTON [+4pzolo?, Gr. ] a liquid medicine to be ſquirt- 
ed into ulcers. 5 . 

Eu uus ELLE“ [in Heraldry] muzzled. 


EMOpUTA“TIlox a ſinging in meaſure and proportion, L. 


EMo'LLIp [emollidas, L.] ſoft, tender. 
EMo'LLIENT [emolliens, L.] aſſwaging, making ſoft, 
pliant, looſe. | : | 
EMOLLIENTS [emollientia L.] ſoftening medicines, 
z, e. ſuch as by a moderate heat and moiſture, diſſolve or 
looſen thoſe parts which before ſtuck together, &c. 
_ EMOo'LLIMENT [emollimentum, L.] an aſſuaging or 
ſoftening. .. | ©: hel | 7 
'EMOLL1/TION, the ſame as emolliment, L. 


- 


_ EMO'LUMENT | [emolument, L.] properly gain arifing 


from the griſt of a corn - mill; alſo profit gotten by labour 
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green leaves, which cover the petals or the utmoſt 


from within outwards. + 


n 


EMO TIOx, a ſtirring or moving forth; alſo 
diſorder of the mind, 1 e 

EMPA'LEMENT [with Florifts] or flower-cup, is tho: 
the flower of a plant, which encompaſſes the foliation © 
the attire: being deſigned to be a guard and band 10 


flower, where it is weak and tender; and for that reaſon 


thoſe plants, which have flowers, with a firm and ſtrong 
baſis, as tulips, &c. have no empalement. 

To EMeA'NNEL [of em and panel] to ſet down the 
names of the jury-men, in a ſcheJule of parchment or i 
of paper by the ſheriff, after he has ſummoned: them to 
appear for the performance of the ſervice required of then, 

EMrA'RLANCE of [parler, F. to ſpeak} a petition d 
motion made in court for a pauſe or day of reſpite, to cou. 
ſider what is beſt to be done; or for x 6 defendant to 
in his anſwer to the plaintiff's declaration. * 

EMPASMs ['Eureoua, Gr.] medicines compoſed d 
ſweer powders, to take away ſweat and allay i 
tions. | | 

EMeA'sTiING lin Painting] the laying on of col 
thick and bold. ; 1 4 

EMPA'TTEMENT [in Fortification] the ſame as Talus 

To Eur EA“ CH [empeſcher, F.] to hinder. 

EMPEROR (imperator, L. empereur, Fr.] an abſolute 
ſovereign prince, who bears rule over ſeveral large countries 

E'MPEREss, the royal conſort or wife of an em 
F E'MPBTRON ["EuztTegr, Gr.] the herb ſamphire or ſagi- 
rage, L. | 
: 1 1 Gr.] a force, ſtreſs or 
in expreſſion, action, geſture a ſtrong or vigorous pronunciz- 
tion of a word; earneſtneſs or an expreſs ſigniſication of 
one s intention. 

E'MpHAs1s [in Rhetorick] a figure, when a tacit fignig- 
cation is given to words, or when more is ſignified than 
expreſſed. 


EMPHA'TICAL : [empbaticus, L. of toaTINCNCG, Gr] 


EMpHA'TICK 
grace. 

EMPHA'TICAL Colours, ſuch colours as appear in the 
rainbow, &c. which, becauſe they are not permanent, na- 
turaliſts do not allow to be true colours. 

EMPHA'TICALNEss [of *wqariza2s, Gr.] emphatical 
quality. 

EMurHRA“CCTICKs [of Zugextis, Gr.] medicines that 
by their clammineſs ſtop the pores of the skin. 

EMPHRA'GMA [of e e h, Gr] a wringing orgrind- 
ing pain in the guts, as that of the wind-colick, L. 

MPHRA'X1s Le Eis, Gr.] an obſtruction in any 
art. | 
a EMPpHY'SEMA ['<{quozua, Gr.] a blowing into, or 
that which is brought in by blowing, a windy ſwelling or 
bloating of the whole habit, L. 

Emyny's0pEs Febris [with ' Phyſicians] a vehement 
heat in fevers, which cauſes puſtules and inflammation in 
the mouth, L. * 

EMenHy's TEMA [with Surgeons] a kind of ſwelling, 
wherein wind is contained, with a little skinny phlegm. 

EMeny'TEUSIsS ['*kqureors, Gr.] a planting, 
er implanting, L. | 1 

EMenay'TEUs1sS [Roman Law] 33 of land on 
condition to plant it, L. ſee empbytenſis. : 

ae 1 rents land on condi- 

e tion to plant it. Fo 

EMPHY'/TETA, the tenant that holds ſuch lands, Oc, 
before mentioned, ſo called becauſe of his being under an 
obligation to plant and improve the land. _ 

MPHYTEUS1s [in the Civil Law] a contract made by 


ſignificant, forcible, uttered wit a 


conſent, but created by the Reman Law, and not the law of 


nations; by. which houſes or lands are given to be poſſeſſ 
for ever, upon condition that the lands ſhall be improved, 


and that a ſmall yearly rent ſhall be paid to the proprietor. 


EMPHYTEUTICK [of *<ugurewors, Gr.] ſer out ro farm. 

EmMyrnHy'TON Thermon rwith Naturalifts | the calor innatus 
or innate heat, which they ſuppoſe to be produced in 3 
Fetus in the womb from the ſemen of the parents, whi 
afterwards decays and ceaſes by degrees, when reſpiration 
begun, and the Fœtus ſubſiſts of it ſelf. | This heat oÞ 
ſome naturaliſts tiled an innate and natural ſpirit, Mt 
they ſuppoſe to conſiſt of 3 parts, viz, of a pri 
mots an innate ſpitit and heat, L. 


MPIRE [imperium, L.] the dom-inion-orjuriſdifion of 


an emperor ; alſo power or authority, 


 Emer'R1ca Medicina, quacking 2 to 4 
cure of diſeaſes by gueſs, without c ering the natule 
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of the diſcaſe, or of the medicines made-ulc 
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cure; but depending intirely on the authority of experienc'd_ 


medicines. * — TARA g 
KEUMUrTIRI CAT, penaining, If an.emperick....... .. 
Eur RICALN Ess, quac ſhuels. 1 
 E/MPIRICK. [em iric us, L. 55 of. tunnel to 
try pratices] a phyſician by bare practice, who; applies *. 
neral medicines at all adventures, a mountebank, a quack- 
er, a ſt- doctor. 4 EINE. TY 5 * 
n E Laie Gr.] the profeſſion or pratice 
a quack or empirick. 88 e ee 
A quackery, the profeſſion or practice of 
an em irick. 0 2 2 Mer 
r Ce, Gr.] a palſey, E. 


Mei a'sTICK [emplaſticns, L. of "Eunaaginds, Gr.] 


£ ſticking, cloſing, healing. eh e 6. eg 

—  — mo Gr.] medicines which 
conſtipate and ſhut up the pores, of the body, that the 
ſulphureous vapours cannot pals our. | 

JelA“sTRUM [wana ggr, Gr.] a plaſter or ſalye, 
a medicine of a ſtiff glutinous conſiſtence, compoſed of 
divers ſimple ingredients ſpread on leather, linnen, Cc. 
and applied externally, ; | 

EMpLATTOMENA. See Emplaſticks. | 

To Emels'ap [implaider, F.] to plead at the bar, or 
one againſt another as counſellors do. 

E/MpPLEGTON opus in Architecture] a work knit and 
couched together ; properly when the ſtones of a building 
are ſo laid? that their front and back part are ſmooth, but 
their inſide rough or unhewn, that they may take the bet- 
ter hold one of another, L. of Gr. 

To Eur Lor (employer, F.] to ſet one at work, or up- 
on ſome buſineſs ; alſo to uſe or make uſe of; alſo to be- 
ſtow time or pains, 

/ 

S p - oF 88 5 [employ Fr.] buſineſs, occupation, Q&c. 

Eur N ERUMA“TOSIS [eumveus)woi, Gr.] an alternate 
widening of the cheſt; whereby the external air is con- 
tinually breathed in, and communicated to the blood by 
the wind · pipe and lungs, L. 

EMPONE MA [of *$unoiw, Gr. to labour] the better- 
ing and inriching a ground by labour, L. 

EMPpORB/TICAL g [emporeticus, L. of *"curoperinas, 

EMPORE'TICK Gr.] of or pertaining to markets 
fai handize * 8 : 

irs or mercha 
N 510 RIUM [with Anat.] the common ſenſory of the 

rain, L. 

E'meory LHA, Gr.] a market: town, alſo a place 
where a general market or fair is kept. 

0 1. 14 . Hunters] a term uſed when a deer 
as left the herd. 

To Emer1i'soN [empriſonner, F.] to caſt into priſon, 

E'MPRESs, the wife of an emperor. 

EmMPR1'SE, an enterprize, Milton, 

EMPROSTHO'TONoOs Peu g re-, Gr.] a ſtiffneſs 
of the back bone, when it is bent forwards, as opi ſtbotonos, 
when it is bent backwards. Yn 

EMeTio venditio [in Civil Law] that contract by con- 
ſent G 6 which we call buying and ſelling, whereby the 
{eller is bound to deliver the goods, and the buyer to pay 
the price for them according to the bargain, 

E MPT10N, a buying, L. | 

EMPROSTHOTON1'A [*euTeooIoToia of Furey be- 
fore, and re to ſtretch, Gr.] a convulſion of the neck 
; Which. draws the head forwards. | E 

 EmeTixNegss [emrtineYYe, Sax] vacuity, being void, 

E'MPTIONAL [emptionalis, L.] belonging to buying, 
* PT : 4 4 | [emptitius, L.] that which may , i 

ught, ſaleable. 

'MPTIV E [emptivus, L] bought or hired. 
wPTY |[zmrti, Sax] void, e. 

To Emery [zmrian, Sax. to make void. 

Eur VE“NMA ['Eurviua of 8 within, and zu, Gr. 
matter] a collecting or gathering together of corrupt mat- 
ter about the breaſt an lungs or thorax : alſo an operation 
to diſcharge all ſorts of matter with which the midriff is 
loaded by making a perforation in the breaſt, | 
EMeyRR/AL @ [of "£147 veatov Gr.] of or pertaining to 
EAPYABAN . the higheſt heavens, 

PYRE | | 
above the Ker Fe fers in FRI the er one 

<MPYRE U M Cæœlum [of *wrveat®, Gr.“ fie ſo 
7 its * brightneſs] the higheſt heaveri, or the 
Sed Sto 
8 1 a S, C, | x 
ON YR EU MA [with Chymifs] that taſte and ſmell of 

os ee, "I after diſtillations, happens to ſome oils, 
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ſpirits and waters from their being drawn off by too great 


a degree of heat, L. of Gr, 


EMeyYARUMATA Lure dn, Gr.] reliques of « 4 


fever after the critical time of the diſcale ; alſo a ettlement 
W rn dee 2 | ? * a 
EMeYREUMA'TICAL,of or pertaining to an empyreuma. 
E MRR Ob, aglaticr's diamond for . — dak called 
o emery. ebe | 
Eu ops, the lame as Hemorrhoids, which ſee. * 
E MRos x, a flower. 


- 


: 


ive to match or m 
and worth of another. 1 
.. EMULA'TION, imitating with a defire to excell; a 


him; alſo to envy the excellency 


noble fealouſy, between perſons of virtue or learning, con- 


* a ſuperiority therein; alſo contention ; alſo 
envy, L. r - b | 
LMULA'TOR, one that ſtrives to equal or excel another ; 

alſo one that envies another's excellence. ak 
Io Emv'Lct [emulere, L.] roſtrake gently. 

To ExU'LGr [emulgere, L to milk or preſs forth by 
ſtroaking, _ 85 5 342 

EMU"LGENT Arterien [with Anatomiſti] two large ar- 
teries, which ariſe from the deſcending trunk of the Aorta, 
aud are inſerted to the kidneys, and carry the blood with 
the humour called ſerum to them. | 

EMU'LGENT Vein, [with Anatomiſti] two veins ariſin 
from the vena cava, and inſerted to the kidneys, which 
bring back the blood, &c, after the ſerum is ſeparated 
from it by the kidneys. 

EMU'LS1oN, a ſort of ph fick-drink made of ſeeds, 
fruits, Sc. of the colour an 25 of milk, an aſſwaging 
medicine. * 2 | 

E'MULous [æmulus, L.] ſtriving to excel; alſo envious. 

E'MULOUSNEss [amtwlayio, L.] emulation. 

EMUNDA'TION, a cleanſing, L. = 

EMu'NCTOR1ts emunctoriæ of emune ere, L. to wi 
off ] certain kernelly places in an animal body, by which 
the principal parts dihar e their excrements or ſuperflui- 
ties as the glandules, which lie under the cars for the brain, 
under the arm-pits for the heart, and under the groin for 
the liver, Sr. 

EMUscA'TION, a clearing a tree from moſs, L. 

To ENa'sLt [of en and babiliter, F.] to make or ren- 
der able or capable. | 

E'xNAacn [in the praftick of Scotland] ſatisfaction for 
any crime or fault, = 

o ENA'cT [of en and aftum, of agere, ſup. L. to do 

or y e to eſtabliſh an act; to ordain or dectee. 
* es E MON | #yaipuor, Gr.] a medicine for ſtopping 

EN xOREMA [with Phyſicians] a little hanging cloud 
(as it were) in the middle of urine ; eſpecially when the 
diſeaſe is breaking away. 

ExNA'LLAGE |*Eraaaoy of *wanxtrlur, Gr. to change] 
a changing, | 

ENA'LLAGE [with Rbetoricians] a figure whereby we 
change and invert the order of the terms in a diſcourſe a- 
gainſt the common rules of language. A 

Exna'LLAaGt [with Grammarians] a change either of a 
pronoun or a verb, as when a poſſeſſive is pur for a relative, 


ſuus for ejus, or when one mood or tenſe is put for 


another. | DES 

ENALU'RON [in Heraldry] a bordure charged with mart- 
lets, or any other kind of birds. 

Exna'MEL, a compeſition uſed by goldſmiths, Sc. to 
inlay flowers, Sc. 3 

To ENA MEL [emailler, F.] to my with little ſpots ; 
to paint with mineral colours, or enamel. 

o ENA'MOUR [of en and amor, L.] to engage the 

love and affections of a perſon. | 

ENAMOURED, engaged in love. 

ENATA'TION), a image out, L. 

ENAV1GA'TION, a ſailing by or over, * 

Ex c Aus TES [+5xavsjs, Gr.] an enameller, that en- 
graves with fire, 


To Exca'Mep [of in and camper, F.] to form a camp. 


ENANT1'Os1s Spartans Gr. contrariety, of 
_ A\NTENANTYos1s S &y7} or amt} a rhetorical. figure 
when that is ſpoken by a contrary, which is intended ſhould 
be underſtood, as it were by affirmation, as there was rage 
againſt reſolution, pride againſt nobleneſs, Ec. 7 
| Bucky Ce vapyela, Gr.] evidence or cleameſs of ex- 
ion. 908" 1 . 2 ; 534 
ENARRA'TION) a plain declaration; alſo a recital of 
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To E'MULATE [amblatum, L..] to vie with one, and 
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to joint] a kind of joiuting when the caviry of h 
hich receives it is deep, and the head of the bone that is 
Jet in, is fomewhat long ; as in the jointing of che thigh- 
with the 1chion or huckle-bone, OOO ws 
er NIA Lexalua, Gr.] certain annual fe 8 
aniciently held on the days that cities were built; alſo" the 
conſecration or week days of our chutches. 
ExCATNTH SLA, Gr.] the Caruncula lacyy! 11/74 08 
t Exnca/NTHUs [in Surgery] a tumour of the Curuntula 
lacrymalis, in the great canthus or angle of the eye. 8 
NCARDI'A [exapſia, Gr.] a precious ſtone, "beajitiy 
the figure of an heart. NN eee, e 
EN CA TRA ["wagre, Gr.] flowers or friüt · work, cut 
out on the chapiters of pillars. 1 
ExNcA “TH Is MA [end $10ue, Gr.] a kind of bath for 
the belly, the ſame as inſeſſus. E 
EN cAUMA [imavue, Ur.] a brand or mark made by 
burning; alſo a wheal or puſh cauſed by a burn. | 
. Encauma [with Swrgeons] an ulcer in the eye with a 
filthy. ſcab, which frequently follows a fever. 
. Exncavu'sTic{ivxavsiny, Gr.] the art of enameling or 
painting with fire. | 
Exca'usTUM [inxavsoy, Gr] enamel. 3 
Excr/inTE [in Fortification| the whole compaſs of a 
place, either lined and compoſed of baſtions, courtins, Ve. 
or otherwiſe. 
EN ELA“ DUS Cn, Gr. i. e. tumultuous] a huge 
giant, who (as the * — feign) was the largeſt of thoſe 
that conſpired againſt upiter, who ſtruck him down with 
thunder, and threw mount ina upon him, where he 
breathes out flames, and (as they ſay) by his turning him- 
ſelf or ſhifting ſides cauſes earthquakes, 
ENcRPHALI [of % in, and x:9axyj, Gr. the head] 
worms generated in the head, 
' Exc x'ppr: [in Heraldry] ſignifies fettered, chained or 
girt about the middle, as is uſual with monkeys, P. 
ENncr'ryHalos ['erxipancs, Gr.] whatſoever is con- 
tained within the compaſs of the ſcull. 
To ExcHaNnrT. See Inchant. | 
ENCHARAKX1s LINK EIS of xarexan, Gr.] an in- 
graving or cutting into. 
FNCHARAKX1s [with Surgeons] a ſcarifying or lancing 
the fleſh. 
To Encua'st [enchaſſer, F.] to ſet any precious ſtone, 
Ec. in gold, filver or any other metal. | 
ENCHE“sON LF. Law Term] occaſion, cauſe or reaſon, 
why any thing is done. | 
ENCuikse's1s [y,ae!045 Gr.] the act of undertaking, 
a ſetting about any thing, L. | 
ENCHIRESIS anatomica, a readineſs or dexterity at 
diſſections, L. | 
ENCculR1'plION ['evy«eiStoy of e and xe, Gr. the 
hand] a manual or ſmall volume that may be carried about 
in one's hand; a pocket- book. 
ENCHKRISTA i zY% exe, Gr.] thin ointment. 
ExncHvy'MOMA Ce Xvpoua, Gr.] a ſudden and quick 
motion of the blood, as in anger, joy, ſorrow, &c. alſo 
a flowing of the blood, whereby the outward parts become 
black and blue; as in the ſcurvy, blood-ſhot eyes, &c. L. 
E'NCIENTE [in Fortification] a wall or rampart, ſur- 
rounding a place ſometimes compoſed of baſtions and curtains 
either faced or lined with brick or ſtone, or only made of 
earth. : 
E/NcyyTA [”eryvlov, Gr.] an inſtrument with which 
liquors are dropt into the eyes, noſtrils, ears, c. | 
To Excr'RCLE,; ſee to incircle. 
ENCLAVE” [with Heralds] where one thing is let into 
another; eſpecially where the juncture is ſquare, 
EncL1'TIcks [with Grammartians| conjunCtions, ſo 


- 
4 


called becauſe they incline or caſt back the accent to the ſyl- 


lable before going, as que, ne, ve, in Latin, which are 

Joined to the end of other words, as indoctuſque pile, diſ- 

cive, trochive, quieſcit, Hor, | 
To ENcLo's k [includere, L. enclorre, F.] to include. 
ENcLo'suRE [cloture, F.] a place encloſed or encom- 


_ paſſed with aditch, hedge, Oc. 


ENCLY'SMA [**>zavgyu2, Gr.] a clyſter or glifter. 
ENCOLA'PTICE LVs Ia, Gr. the art of making 


brals- plates, and cutting in the figures or letters for in- 


- 


ſcriptions, laws, &#c. | 
NCOLI'A [of 'ty and xaaia, Gr, the belly] the in- 
teſtines and whatſoever is contained in the Abdomen. 
ENco'MIUMS , ['*yxw/a, Gr.] ſpeeches or poems in 

| 175 


commendation of a perſon. 


ENO 


accuſatio is in the civil. See Indict ment. 


2 ' _— Se 
MIAST [7x wpulasino, Gr.] a maker of encomiumʒ. | 
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Exncoma'sTICALS © 
An Excomta'stick; a copy of veres-in/praif of ; 
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T5 Excolneass (of en and compaſſer, Fa] th imo, 


R\corn” inert, Gr.) an inciſion, et or gaſh, - 
To ENnCO'UNTER Lencontrer, F.] to meer to en gage in 


fightiig- 1 * 
ain ENCOU'NTER [encontrer, Fr.] a meeting, a fight - 
1 ; 


- alſo camal copulation. 


To Encqu'RaGr [encourager F.] to animite,.j 
or ſtir, ar. 199 n 


ENοOURKACEM ENT, an incitement, a giſt, recom. 


2 or reward. hk Hef 
ENcRAIN [with Horſemen] a horſe wither wrung 
ſpoiled in the withers, C. F. 5 LY 

ENCRA“TN IU [i>xexVter, Gr.] the hinder | 
brain, the fame as 1 e Ede 
ExNcRA TTT [of **>%partia, Gr. continence] a ſeg 
ſo called from their making a profeſſion of conti 
and abſolutely rejectin marriage. | 

Ta ExncRktEaA'sE. See Increaſe, C of 

To ENxcROAcH [encrochey, Fr.] to intrench upon 
uſurp ; alſo to invade ; alſo ro abuſe, | 

NCRO'ACHMENT, an encroaching, Oc. 

EN cROACHMENT Tin Law] is an unlawful gaining 
upon the rights and poſſeſſions of another. | 

To Encu'mBrR [encombrey, F.] to embarraß, to per- 
plex, to trouble. | SH 

ENncU'MBRANCE, embarraſment, Ec. 

EN CV“ CLIcAL [izzvxaincs. Hr.] circular. 

ExncycLoexpi'a [encyclopedia, L. of *(yxvutexalti« 
of 'ty in, Axe a circle, and Taiida, Gr. learning] z 
circle or chain of all ſciences and arts. 

END lend, Sax.] the laſt part of a thing, the concluſion, 

To END [envian, Sax. ] to conclude, to deſiſt or leaye 
off, to . finiſh, 

Exp for end [Sea Phraſe] when a rope runs all out 
of the pully, or off the block, or what it is wound 
upon. | : 1 L 0 
15 NDABLE [of end, Sax. and able] that may be ended. 

To EN DAMMAGE [endommager, Fr.] to do damage, 
to hurt. * 0. 

To EN DRA“ R [en and prob. dy an, Sax. to account 
dear to himſelf] to engage a perſon's affections to one. 


To Expta'vour (prob. of en and devoir, F.] to at- 


tempt to do a thing according to one's ability. 
An ENDEA'RMENT, a gaining the affeGions of 
ENDE/CAGON [ipSexa.ywyo; of ene and za, Gr. 
a corner] a plain figure, having eleven ſides and angles. 
EN DEXIS L eigis, Gr.] a ſhewing or declaring. 
END EIXIS [with [Phyſicians] an indication of diſeaſes, 
ſhewing what is to be done. | 
ENnDE'MICAL e Diftempers [of t and J Ines, Gr. the 
ENDE MIAL 0 body] are ſuch as affect a great many 
in the ſame country, the cauſe being peculiar to the coun- 
try where it reigns. YL 
To ExoRwW [in Falconry] is ſaid of a hawk, when ſhe 
ſo digeſts her meat, that ſhe not only diſcharges her gorge 
of it; but alſo cleanſes her pannel. | 
To ENTER [enditer, F.] to compoſe, pen or deliver 
the matter of a letter or any other writing. 
 ENDYTEMENT, is much the ſame in common law, © 


| 
i 


ENnDpoRsE” [in Heraldry] is an ordinary, 
containing an eighth part of a pale; ſome 
ſay that it ſhews, that the ſame coat has been 
ſometimes 400 coats, and afterwards joined 
together in one eſcutchean, for ſome myſtery of 
arms, as in the eſcutchcon he bears azure en endorſe anger. 

To EN Do'Rs E [endeſſer, Fr. of en and dorſum, L. 
the back] to write on the backſide of a bill, &c. 

E NPDIVE [indivia, L.] an herb. | 
E/NDpL ESS [of envleyye, Sax.] without end. 
EnDo'cTRINATED [endetrine, F.] inſtrutted. 
'E!NDMosT, with the end foremoſt. 


WNW 


| 


a 
| 


— 
_— 


Ex DO'RSED [in Heraldry] is when 2 lions 
are born in an eſcutcheon rampant, and turn- 
ing their backs to cach other. ay” 


ENDO'RSEMENT [endeſſement, F.] a writing on the 
backſide of a bill. A ; 
To Enpow' [endowaiver, F.] to beſtow a dower or mer 


riage-portion ; alſo to ſettle rents or "revenues for were 2 


2. 


te nance of a college, alms-houſes, s. 


- 
— — | 
| 8 ; e 
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Eupowu nr, 4 nacural gift br quality. + 
ExNDOW MBNT in Law] t giving or taking a dower 
to a woman; alſo the ſetting forth or ſevering of a ſuf- 

ficient portion for a vicar, hem the benefice is appropriated, 


ExDow MENT, de Ia plus belle parte, a law phraſe uſed ' 
when à man dying poſſeſſed of * ſome lands held in knight's 


ſervice, and others in ſoccage, the widow- has her dower 
out of the ſoccage lands, as being la plus belle Parte, i. e. 


. To Ex Du ſendouairer, F.] to qualify, ſupply or fur- 
g ith. , TIE 120 1918 101 
2 * EN DU'R K [endarer, F. of durare, L.] to ſuffer or 


ergo. | ; 
OI a certain ſhepherd, whom (as the poets 
feign Diana or the Moon being enamoured with) ſhe caſt 
into a deep fleep in mount £armus in Anatolia, that ſhe 
might kiſs him. The moral of this fable ſeems to be, that 
Endymion very much ſtudied the motions of the moon, and 
and for that end was wont to paſs the nights in retired places 
in mount Latmus, that he might behold her with leſs in- 
terruption. To him is attributed the finding out of the 
ourle of the moon. | 
, E NE MA ( iveue of "finger, Gr. to ſend in] a clyſter. 

Enrtwuy [enmemi, F. of inimicus, L.] an adverſary, 
or one who is againſt one, | | 

ENRNTHIUSs + n 

Eu AAT H= AA N deity of the Phomnictans, 

ExRrO'REMA ["wropthin of Gui, Gr. to lift up] thoſe 
contents of the urine which float about in the middle, re- 
ſembling a cloud. , 

ENnFERGE'TICAL [energeticus, L. ee ure, Gr.] for- 
cible, efficacious, . 

ExEkGE'TICAL Particles [with Philoſophers] i. e. ſuch 
particles or bodies which are eminently active, and pro- 
duce manifeſt operations of different natures, according to 
the various circumſtances or motions of thoſe bodies or 

articles. 

ExNEKkGE/TICALNESS [of *«epperix3c, Gr.] energy. 

EN RHRGU“MENI Dæmoniaci, men poſſeſſed ney un- 
clean ſpirits, Gr. of L. | 

ENERGUMENUS [with Divines] a term uſed to ſignify 
a perſon poſſeſſed with the devil or an evil ſpirit, 

| ENERGY [ivee718, Gr.] effe tual working, efficacy, 
orce. 

Ex TROY [with Phyſicians] a ſtirring about, or opera- 
tion of the animal ſpirit, 

ENERGY [with Rhetoriciars] a figure wherein great 
force of expreſſion is uſed, | 

To ENtRVATE [enervatum, L.] to ſpoil the force 
of the nerves and finews ; to make feeble, to take away 
vigour of body or mind, 

E'NERVATEDNESs (of enervatus, L.] enfeebleneſs. 

ENERVA'TION, a weakening or enfeebling, L. 

EN ERA AT l ON [with Surgeons] a weakneſs about the 
nerves and tendons, 

ENxEtya [in the practick of Scotland] the principal part 

of an inheritance, which deſcends to the eldeſt i F 
reg. Perdnes [q. d. loft children] the ſoldiers who 
march at the head of a body of forces, appointed to ſuſtain 
them, in order to make an attack, begin an aſſault, Oc. 
oy ENF EEBLE [of en and feeble, F.] to make weak. 
Es 5 2 a ribble- row of rooms, doors, Oc. alſo a 
i{courſe. | 
ExFilapr [Military Art] the ſituation of a poſt tha 
f p t 
can diſcover and ſcour all the length of a ſtrait line: which 
by 3 means is rendered almoſt defenceleſs. 
NFI'LE [in Fortif.] the curtain or rampart that is to 
ma 3 whole length of it with the . 

: * : NF'ORCE [ enforcer, F.] to conſtrain or force to do 
To ExTRA“NCUHISE [of affranchir, F | 
fon a free-man or a 80 7 hmm 219 Woke ; Pim 
into a ſociety or body politick, ; Pl Foe, 
| . NCH1S EMENT, ſuch a making free or incor- 
Ns [eng | OY SPOUT ST WOEEY TS 

* a gager, Fr.] to perſuade or draw in; 
E ng bind, to mortgage or pawn ; to take upon 
_ cit or paſs one's word, alſo to encounter or fight. 
pe re: ENT, a promile, obligation or tie; alſo a 
EncasT&IMy'TREOS ſof 7 11 We 
Sr arp. | t iy in, yas%e- the belly, and 
2 0 2 Gr.] one who emits ſounds like the 3 of 
water = 1 of the ſtomach or belly, without uſing the 
* Nie Prophet. as authors relate was the manner of 
' To Exe k r 7 


Circular. 


vox [engen, F.] to beget; to brett! 


22 = 
* 
- „ 4 
4 1 + 


it is, moſt commonly, applied to animals, not to human n- 
ture: which yet are produced by the ordinary methods of 


o 
4 


3 | De , 
Exner'x, any mechanick infttument to produce an 
conſiderable effe&iwhich, cannot be ſo cafily = es = 
ouſly: performed hy the bare uſe of mens hands, as raiſing 
heavy weights, water, quenching, fires, &c. n 
ENGINE lin a figurative ſenſe] an artifice, conitrivance 
or device,, | * | 
_ Enciwnxx', a perſon well skilled in the contrivance, 
building and repairing of forts, Oc. alſo in the method of 
attacking and — all ſorts of fortified places. 
ENGINEE'RY, the art of an engineer. ah 
ENn31'S0MA [tyziownun of e to Er, Gr. 


a fracture of the ſcull, whereby the bone ſinks to the in- 


ner membrane or skin of the brain, and preſſes upon it; 

alſo the name of an inſtrument uſed by ſurgeons in opera- 

tions in ſuch caſes. | IP 
ENGLAND lengelond or Engelenlond, Sax.] before 
called Eritain, took its name of the Angels, Angli or Angel: 

(as they were called by Tacitus) who were a þ 

Swevi, a branch of the Cimbri ; and ſo of the ſame original 

with the Saxons. Goropius Becanus derives their name from 

Angelen or Anglen, fiſh-hooks, becauſe they inhabited near 

the ſea-ſhore ; but this ſeems both forced and trifling. Others, 

as Camden, Verſtegan, &c. derive it from Angulus an angle, 
corner or narrow neck of land, their ancient country ncar 

Sleſwick, Mr. Sammes deduces it fiom ang or ENG 

which in the Tut. ſignifies a narrow or ſtreight place, an 

hereupeh concludes that the Angeli or Angli were ſo called, 
becauſe they inhabited the ſtreight paſſages in the mountain- 
ous parts of Germany, and to confirm it, alledges that An- 
gleven in Pomerania was ſo named from the angles that are 
ſituated iu ſuch narrow paſſes. Others derive the name 
from Ingo or Engo, a ſon of Hoden, the great progenitor of 
the Eng liſ Saxon kings. The poſterity of which Ingo were 
called Inglingar or Inglings, who ſeems to have been made 
by his father king of that part of the Sevi, which after- 
wards from their firſt king called themſelves Ingliſch or In- 
glings ; and it is certain, that the Byzantine hiſtorians, Nicetas 
and Codinus, call the Angel: 'Lyy)uvoi, i. e. Inglini or Inglins. 

E/NGLAND, is by ſome thus characterized, viz. a pa- 
radiſe to women, a purgatory for men, but a hell for 
horſes, - 

'  EnGLANTE' [in Heraldry] bearing acorns, F. — 
ENnGLECE'R1iE / [Old /aw N Term] the being an Eu- 
ENnGLicus'R1IEP gliman, and anciently uſed in 
ENnGLE>cy'RE oppoſition to Francigena, which 

was uſed to fignifie any forcigner. 
E'/NGL1sH, of or pertaining to England 


- 


EnGo'NaAs1 d L, Gr. a bowing of the knee] 
ENGoO'NAs1s a northern conſtellation, conſiſting of 
about 48 ſtars, fo called from the figure (Kot eaves on 


the celeſtial globe) of Hercules bearing upon his right knee, 
= endeavouring to bruiſe a dragon's head with his left 
oor, | 
Eco RO Rd, flicking in the throat. 
Exdo'N Os [with Anatom iſt] the bending of the arm 
or leg. | 
To Excra'ry / [en and greffer, F.] to put grafts into 
To ExnGRA FT trees, to inoculate, 8 
ENGRA1'LD / [in Heraldry] is derived from greſle, F. 
a hail, and fignifies that the hail has 
fallen upon and broken off the edges, leaving === 
them ragged, or with half rounds ſtruck out of | 
them, and differs from indented, which are 
Rraight liries, whereas in theſe rhe breaches are 
See the eſcutcheon. ; ; | 
To EnGxa've [engraver, F.] to cut any figure either 
in metal or wood. . | "ON 
To EnGR0'ss [bf en and graſſoher, F.] to write the rude 
draught of a thing fair over. ey. 
To ExoROss [in Traffick] is to buy up all, or a great 
quantity of a commodity, to enhance or raiſe the price 


of it. 


ExnGuicu®' [in Heraldry] ſignifies the great mouth of 
an hunting horn, having a tim of a different colour from 


the horn itſelf, F. 


E' NYS R {engyſcopium, L. of zg near, and on- 
ld to behold, &r.] an inſtrument for the viewing of 
ſmall bodies the more diſtindt; ſo called, becauſe it brings 
the eye much nearet to them, ſo as to cauſe them to ap- 


microſcope, 2 e 
To Eu HAN H 2 [enbauſſts, F.] to 
To EN HA UNNI the price. 


advance 


EB. 


— 


part of the, - 


pear, as having larger parts and dimenſions ; the ſame as a 
or tails 
Bis 


$i 


* 


4 
— 


Exnna/ncemant, an advaneing or raiſing the price of. 
ENHARMO“NICAL T of or pertaining te enharmonick”? 
ENHARMO'NICK muſick. ar 739 
ENHAR MON1c iet, a particular manner” of tuning 
the voice, and diſpoſing the intervals” with ſuch art, chat 


— 


the melody becomes more moving. The laſt of the tee | 


kinds of muſick uſed by the ancients,” and abounding in 
Dieſen or Sharps. See Cromatick and Diatonick. | 

ENHAKMO'NICAL Dieſis [in Muſick] is the difference 
between the greater and lefſer ſemi-rone. © ./ 

Ex1'cMa ["Amyus, Gr.] an obſcure allegory, in which 
the natural ſenſe cannot be immediately perceived; a rid- 
dle, L. 04% Eo 

| Ex1G6MA'TICAL 72 [anigmaticus, L. of aiytyparincg, 

EN1GMA'TICK Gr.] of or pertaining to Frigma's, 

EN1GMA'TICALLY [of amyuarixy;, Gr.] by way of 
riddle. | 

Ex1/GMATIST [&rtyparisys, Gr.] a maker or propoſer 
of Enigma's or riddles. 

To Exjor'N [enjoindre, F. injungere, L.] to bid, order, 


| par” or command. 


o EN IO V [of en and jouir, F.] to have the uſe, be- 
nefit or profit of, to take pleaſure in. 

EN IO'“YMENT ¶Jjouiſſance, F.] enjoying, poſſeſſing, poſ- 
ſeſſion; alſo joy, pleature. 

ENIX OU Gal (with Chymifts ] that which partakes both 
of the nature of an acid and an alkali, as common ſalt, 
2 2 allum, <c. which alſo they otherwiſe call a neutral 
ſalt. 

1b ENLARGE A Horſe [with Horſemen] is to make him 

o large ; thar is, to embrace more ground than he covered, 
his is done when a horſe works upon a round, or upon 
volts, and approaches too near the centre. 

ENLA'KGEMENT, a making larger, amplification, &c. 
alſo a being ſer tree trom impriſonment. 

To ENxL“GRHRTRN [of en and lihTtan, Sax.] to put 
light into, to give light to, to make clear or evident. 

To ExLi1'vrn (of en and libban, Sax. ] to put life into, 
to make lively or brisk. 3 

1 I[Exmancuar' [in Heraldry] is derived from 
manche, F. a ſleeve, and is when the chief has 
lines drawn from the upper edge of the chief 

= on the ſides, to about half the breadth of the 
chief, figni'yivg as if it had ſleeves on it. 

ENMIT I |inimitie, F. inimicitia, L.] hatred, grudge, 
variance, ftrite, falling out. 113 

Fxxra'D [*meiag, Gr.] the number Nine. 

ExNBADECATE/KRIDES [ of % and Strarioonpes, 
Gr.] a revolution of nineteen years, otherwiſe called the 
Lunar Cycle or Golden Number, 4ftron. 
ENNEASON (of %%, nine, and via, Gr. an an- 
ple] a regular geometrical figure, of equal ſides and nine 
angles. ; 

ExNEA'TICAL d (of eve, , Gr.] of or pertaining 
ENNEA'TICK to the number nine, as Euneatical 
Days, every ninth day of ſickneſs. 

ENNEA'TICAL Tear, every ninth year of a man's 
life. | 2 

ENnNEEMERIS ['eyvenpeets, Gr.] a grammatical figure 
in Latin and Greek verſe, which is a Cæſura after the fourth 
foot in the ninth ſyllable of the verſe, which odd ſyllable 
ending the word, helps to make the next foot with the fol- 
lowing word, as in this verſe, | 

Ille latus niveum molli fultus byacintho, 
In which all the four branches of the Caſura are found, as 
Triememeris, Penthememeris, Hepthimemeris and Eneeme- 
meris, | 

ENNEA'LOGyY [ennealogia, L of ,d iA, Gr.] a 
ſpeaking or treating of nine points; alſo. an oration or 
treatiſe divided into nine parts or chapters. | 

ENNEAPHY'LLON ['eyveatpunmey, Gr:] the plant Dog's- 
tooth violet, I. 


To Exxo,BLE [ennoblir, F.] to make noble, to ren- 


der more renowned. 


ENnNO'BLEMENT, a making noble; alſo a being enno- 
bled or made noble. | | | 


E' NOCH Pillars, two pillars ſaid to have been erected 


by Enoch the ſon of Seth, the one of brick, and the other 
of ftone, upon which the whole art of aſtronomy. is ſaid 
to be engraven. ps | 

EN ODA'TION, an untying a knot; a making any diffi- 
culty plain. | 1 we. 


NoODA'TION [in Husbandry] the cutting away the 
- knots of trees, L. TE es Pw 3 
RMOUS [emormis, L.] out of rule or ſquare, ex- 


* 


Eno 


c cceding great, heinous, 


{4 


\ 


EN 


ENO ꝰRMOUSsNMESS Lenrmitas, L.] heinouſneſ, 

'Eno's wiT Y: ſenormitas, L.] heinouſneſe, a high mif. 
1 > or *u8 my! Sri = . 
ENORTHROSs Is e ole, Or rather ire | 
Gr.] a kind of looſe — oh the bones. i 

EN OVAT RHD [enovatus,, IL. ] become or made new. 

ENo'u6 [Fenoh, Sax. ] ſufficient. #16 btn 

En ypa'ssANT; by the by, ſufficiently. 

Ly ExSLRR “T [Old Law 22 to implead. 

o EN RR [enquerir, F. of inguirere, a 
to —— after or ſearch diligently. Wen 
TO ENRA“ GR l(enrager, F. to into a rage C 
re IS " y hers a ts va 

NRA GEDN-EssS, . 2 011 . 

ENRYCHMENT En F.] the being made rich 

Rong 1 [of Senrotler, F.] an inrolling, r. ; 

Ns [ina Philoſophical Senſe] a being, whatever 
kind of ones | * | «oe n 
Es [in Meta ] is apply'd in its moſt 
ſenſe to every nay that the — any way — A 
_ hereof it affirms or denies, proves or diſproves auy 
— | | 

as Rationis [with Schoolmen] an imaginary thing or 
creature of the brain, which exiſts no where bur in the un- 
derſtanding or imagination, L. | 

ENs Primum | the fiiſt or chief eſſence according to the 
Paracel ſt ans] the moſt efficacious part of any natural mixt 
body, either animal, mineral or vegetable, which they pie- 
tend to be able to ſeparate from them, and by them to 
form wonderful things for the renewing and reftoring of 
youth, L. ns a 

Ex Veneris [the being or eſſence of Venus, 4. e, copper] 
a ſublimation of equal parts of Cyprus Vitriol, calcined to 
a dark colour, and Sal Armoniack into a yellow flower, I. 

Exs [in Phyſicks| ina leſs general ſeulc, ſignifies ſome- 
thing that exiſts ſome way farther than in being concciy'd 
or being capable of being perccived in the wack which is 
called Eus Poſitivum, or + eale. 

EN [in Pharmacy, &c.| a term uſed of ſome things 
that are pretended to contain all the qualities or virtues of 
the ingredient they are drawn from in a little room. 

Exs, in its proper or reſtrained ſenſe, is that to which 
there are real attributes belonging, or that which has a rea- 
W only out of the intelle&, but in itſelf, 

o ENSAI'N [with Falconers] to purge a hawk or 

To Exsta'm falcon from her glut and greaſe, 

ENnSA'MPLE, an example or pattern. * 

ENs EER LER D [with Falconers] is ſaid of a hawk when a 
thread is drawn thro his upper eye- lids, and faſtened un- 
der the beak to take away the ſight. 

ENSEMBLE, together, or with one another, F 

Tout ENSEMBLE [in Architecture] of a building, the 

whole work and compoſition conſidered together, and not 
in parts, | | 
 ENnsKR1'NED [of en and $cpin, Sax. eſcrin, F. ſoi- 
nium, L. a desk or coffer] preſerved in a ſhrine or coffer, 
as a holy or ſacred thing. | 
 Exs1F0'kM [enfiformis, L.] in the ſhape of a ſword. 
EN31r0'RM1s Cartilago [with Anatomifts ] the loch 
part of the Sternum, called alſo Macronata, L. 

ENs1'FEROUs [enfifer, L.] bearing a ſword. 

E'NS1GN [enſeigne, F.] an officer in a company of foot- 
ſoldiers who carries the flag or colours. 

ENS$1GN [in Heraldry] an eſcutcheon on which are pallt- - 
ed the trophies of honour of a particular family, 

_ Ens1'GNE [French Law Term] bleeding or blood ler 
ting; allo let-blood, 

o ENSTA'L [of en and Yeyllan, or yreal, Sax.] © 
enter into the number, or create a knight of the garter 
5 AREY r, ſuch a creation, or the ceremony 

ot it. ! 

To Ensu's [enſuyver, F. inſequere, L.] to follow, © 
come after, _—_ | 

ENTA'BLAMENT #7 [in Architecture] Vitruuius and ij 

ENTA'BLATURE gnola call it Ornament; it ſigniſe⸗ 
the Architrave, Freeze and Cornice together. Others call 
Trabeation, and it W ferent in different orders The 
words are borrowed from Tabwlatum in Latin, i. e. 4 Seins, 
becauſe the freeze is ſuppoſed to be formed by the * 

the Foifts, which bear upon the Architrave. Pe eg 
 E'NTABLEK [in Horſemanſbip] a word uſed in the or 
demies, &c. apply d to a horſe whoſe-croup goes before 


ſhoulders in working upon vaults; for in regulat manag 


* 


, 


half of the ſhoulders ought to go before the croup- * 


To ENTA1'L [entailler, F.] to make over an ellate 


* 
170 
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E N 
Eur All [extaiſle, FJ u fee-rail or fee eneailed, ſeatit- 
ed — — — 
; , 

Te Ex raue In [ſome derive it of en and tangle, Sar 

0 - becauſe birds are entangled with twigs dawbed with 
bud. ime - others of en and tendicula, L. a inare] to catch 
” aps rin Heraldry] grafted or ingrafted, this is, ſays a 
certain author, the fourth grand quarter of his maſef 
K. George's royal enſign, which he thus blazons, Brunſwick 


and gb, 


. f E en Rond [in Heraldry] ſignifies indented round, 
with this difference, that indented is formed of ſtrait lines 
in and out, but this is made of rounds in and out after the 
ner. 
1 EcHI'A ['orixtxia, of errene and Zyw, Gr. 
to have] the human mind or ſoul ſo called by Ariftotle, as 
being the perfection of nature, and principle of motion. 
The ancient commentators on Ariftotle interpreted *eryTexe- 
ia, by actus, L. meaning by that a kind of ſubſtantial form, 
5 which action is produced in the body. But the moderns 
. by erανεναiα a fort of continued and perpetual 
motion and fit modification of matter, which qualifies the 
whole to be able to perform ſuch acts as are proper to it. 
ExnTENDEMENT [entendement, F.] the true ſenſe and 
meaning of a word or ſentence ; thus a thing that is in 
doubt Fall ſometimes be made by intendment. 
To E'N TER [intrare, L. entrer, F.] to go into; alſo 


to ſer down in writing; to note down in a. book of ac- 


counts, Oc. X F 

To ExTER [in Carpentry] is to let the tenon of a piece 
of timber into the mortiſe of another. 

w ENTER of a Hawk ¶ Fa lconry] a term uſed when ſh 
| gins to kill. 
1 TER à Ship [Sea Term] to board her. 

ENT ERA ['rteg, Gr.] the bowels or entrails, T. 

To ENTERCHA'NGE [enterchanger, F.] to change mu- 
tually or reciprocally. 

E/NTERCOURSE [entrecours, F.] commerce or freedom 
of diſcourſe of one perſon to or with another, 

ENTERFE/RE. SCC Interfere. 

ENTERFE'RING [ſpoken of Horſes] an imperfection 
which cauſes them to go narrow behind with the hinder feet, 
fo that they fret one foot againſt another, whence a hard, 
mattery ſcab ariſes which makes them go lame. 

To ExTERLA“ C k [entrelaſſer, F.] to lace between. 

ENTER-MEW'ER [with Falconers] a hawk who changes 
the colour of her wings by degrees. | 

ENTEROCE'LE [eyTepox H, Of ere a gut, and xyay 
r. a rupture] a falling of the entrails, eſpecially of the 
gut called Ileum, through the widened proceſſes of the 
Peritonæum, into the groin or Scrotum, 

ExnTeRoOce'Lick [enterocelicus, L.] troubled with the 
rupture called Enterocele. | | 

To ENTER-LINE [entreligner, F.] to write between 
the lines. | | 

ExTERO“LOGY Curse, of "wree and xz w, 
to ſay] a diſcourſe or treatiſe of the entrails. | 

ENnTERO'MPHALOS ['*eyT#ggppancs, Of "ergy and zu- 
$2295, Gr, the navel] a rupture, when the entrails burſt out 
at the nayel. | 
 ExnTRROEFEPIPLOCE'L K Liyregeeru i of Erreggn, 
iTi3200y the caul, and xh, Gr.] a kind of rupture, when 
the on and guts fall down together into the Scrotum 
or cod | 

E'NTERO EPIPLO'MPHALOS [of lyreęor and dugants, 
— ty navel] a kind of Exempbalos, the ſame as Eterom- 

aros, * 

ENT ERRO H dromphalos [of ivTeeqr, USwp, and Lupnais 
Gr.] a kind of 3 44 — 9 4 A dilplacing 
and bunching out of the inteſtine, there is a deal of wa- 
3 collected along with it. | 

o ENTERefn [ with Falconeri] a term uſed of a 
hawk, who is ſaid to enterpen, i e. to have his feathers 
ſnarled or cntangled, | Ov 

To ExTRRTLRA“ D [enterplaider, F.] to diſcuſs a point 
at Common. Law, which falls out incidentally, before the 

principal cauſe can have an end. | 

, ENTBReLEA'DaR (in Civil Lew] is called Cognitio pre- 
22 A | #3 4 | 
10 ENT ERTARIZ R [of enterprendre, F. of inter and p- 
deer, L.] to undertake, to take in hand, to ae oof 

. E'NTERPRIZE [emterpriſe, ertaking, 
; 9 deſign; | eſpecially in 8 
1 e Lane, Eq n, bo bury: 
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1 
To ExTRMRT ALA [entretenis, Fi] to 5 to keep, to 
trear or. 0 


maintain; alſo to accept of or teceive; to 

ENTERTA1'/NING, diverting, pleaſing. 
ENTERTAINMENT [entretenement 3 an entertain 
ing, receiving, lodging, harbouting, &, alſ> treatment, 
h welcome. 13 

E NTRRVIEw [with Falconers] the ſecond year of a 
hawk's age. | | Is 

To EnTHA'LAMIZE [enthalamizare, L.] to bring 4 
bridegroom and bride to their bed-chamber. | 


pn, [entheatws, L. d, Gr.] inſpired b 


EN THRMA Lehn, Gr.] a medicine to ſto 

EN THEMA TA, graſs ſtuck into the clefts 

To ENTHRA'L. See to Inthral, , | 
2 NY ENTHRO'NE [enthroner, F.] to place on the throne. 

e to 1 he 

EnTHrv's1asM [enthuſlaſmus, L. of &Yvoineuds, of 
% dvd, Gr, to inſpire] a prophetick or poetick rage or 
fury, which tranſports the mind, raiſes and 3 i- 
magination, and makes it think and expreſs things extraor- 
dinary and ſurpriſing, , 

re Gr.] one who 8 to 
be iuſpired by the divine Spirit, and to have a true fight 
and knowledge of things ; one who is tranſported with ima- 
ginary revelations. 

ENT HUstA“ a ent huſiaſticus, L. ivvolasns, 


ENTHUSIA'STICK Gr.] of or pertaining to en- 
thuſiaſm. , 


ENTHUSIA'STICALLY [of iy2vorasinds, Gr.] in an en- 
thuſiaſtical manner. 

E'NTHYMEM [entbymema, L. *EySvuiua,” of RS 
* to conceive in the mind] a conception or idea of 

e mind. 


ENTHYMEM [with Rhetoricians] is when the concluding 
ſentence conſiſts of contraries, Pi 
argument conſiſting of on- 


bleeding. 


rrees. 


ENTHYMEM [in Logick] an 
ly two propoſitions, an Antecedent and a Conſequent, de- 

uced from it. | : | 

To ENTI“ OR [prob. of en and tiliran, Sax. to over- 
perſuade, or attirer, F.] to draw in cunningly, to tempt. 

ENT1'CINs, alluring, drawing in, 

ENT1OEMENT, an enticing, an allurement, &c, 

E'NT1ER [with Horſemen] a ſort of reſty horſe that re- 
fuſes to turn, and is ſo far from following or obſerving the 
hand, that he reſiſts it, E. wy | 

E'NTIERTyY [entierite, F.] (Law Word) intireneſs or the 
whole, as diſtinguiſhed from moiety or half, F. 

ENT“ RE Pertingents [Heraldry] are lines which run the 
longeſt way of the partition of the ſhield, without touching 
the centre. 1 

EN TIR E Pertranſient [Heraldry] a line which croſſes the 
middle of the ſhield or eſcutcheon, and runs diametrically 
the longeſt way of its poſition, 

ENTIRE Tenancy ln Com. Law] is contra - diſtinguiſhed 


to ſeveral tenaney; and ſigniſies a ſole poſſeſſion in one 


E the other denotes a joint or common one in 
everal. 

E'NTITATIVE [entitativns, L.] when a thing is taken 
according to its eſſence, form or being. 

ENTITATIVE, implies an abſtraction or retrenchment 
of all the circumſtances from a thing under conſideration, 
, E'nTiTy [iu the School: Philoſophy] a phyſical Ens or be- 
ing, conſidered according to what it is in its phyſical ca- 


city. 
7 ER : [in Heraldry] is uſed by ſome to ſignify 
E'NTOIRE a bordure charged intirely with thi 
without life, F. N | | 
Exro'Rs Rs, wrenches of the in horſes, F. 


E'NTRAILs [entrailles, F.] the inward bowels or guts, 
generally underſtood to include the contents of the — 
cavities, the head, breaſt and bell7. 5 
E/NTRANCE [of intrare, L.] entry or going in, ad- 
mittance; alſo a door, pallage, * 3 
3 Ex TRA“ [entraper, F.] to catch in a trap, to in- 


re. | | 
ENTRANCE [of fatrare, L.] entry or going in, admit- 
tance ; alſo a door, paſſage, c. J 
E'NTRANS'D; being in a tranſe. 
ExrxA'v ks, two cntravons joined by an iron chain; 
7 or 8 inches long, F. i . * 98 
B'NTRAVONs, locks for horſes paſterns, being pieces 
leather two' fingers broad, turned up and fluff'd on the 
urting the paſtern, F. 
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by courtely; ar in dower, aliens or makes over lands, add 

dies, their the party in reverſion ſhall have this writ againſt: 

whomſoever is in poſſeſſion, BAS 
Era“ 7 Cin Muſick Books a particular ſort of 


_ - Exrwer air. | 
To ExnTREA'T [of en and traiter, F. of traflare, L.] 


to beg carbeſtly or beſeech; to court with fait words; alſo 

to treat of, or handle a matter. | 
ENTRWNOHYTA [of trepoy a bowel, and e, Gr. 

to pour in] a clyſter-pipe, called alſo Siphon amd Syringa. 

ExTrR #A'TY, requeſt, ſupplication, Oc. - - 

EN TRE AS [with Horſemen] a broken pace or going of 
a horſe, and properly a broken amble, that is neirher walk 
nor trot, but has ſomething of an amble, E 5 

Ex TRERSO“LE [in 2 ea kind of little 2 
cotitrived occaſionally at the top of rhe firſt ſtory, for the 
conveniency of a wardrobe, Cc. It is alſo called Me- 
Zangine. | 

ENTR1NG 4 Ship [in a Fight] is the boatding or getting 
into her. , Ag+ 

 ExTR1N'G' Ladder [of a Ship] a ladder to go in and out 
of a ſhip. | 

ENTRING Rope [in a Ship] a rope tied by the fide of 
it to hold by, as a perſon goes up the entring ladder or 
walls. 

ENTRU'S1ON, a forcible, or violent and unlawful en- 
tering into lands or renements, void of a poſſeflor by one 
who has no right to then. 

ENTRUSION de Garde, a-writ lying where an infant 
within age enters into lands, and holds his lord our, 

To EnTRu'sT. See Intruſt. 

E'nNTRY [entree, F] entering or coming in, a paſſage. 

EN TRV [in Law] is the taking poſſeſſion of lands. 

ENTRY [with Merchants} the ſetting down the particu- 
lars of trade in the books of accounts, 

To make an ENTRY of Goods [at the Cuſtom- Hon ſe] is the 
paſſing the bills through the hands of the proper officers, 

ENTRY ad communem legem. See Entre, &c. 

ENTRY, a ſolemn reception or ceremony performed by 
kings, princes or ambaſſadors, upon their firſt entering a 
city, or upon their retum from ſome ſucceſsful expedition, 
by way of triumph. 

ENTRY ad terminum qui preteriit, a writ which lies for 
a leſſor, in caſe land being to a man for the life of ano- 
ther, and he for whoſe lite the lands are leaſed dies, and 
and the leſſee or tenant holds over his term. 


ExTRyY Cauſa Matrimonii pralocuti, or entry for marriage 


promiſed, a writ lying where lands or tenements are given 
to a man, upon condition that he take the donor to wife 
within a certain time, and he either does not marry her 
within the time appointed, or eſpouſes another, or other- 
wife difables himſelf from performing the condition. 
ENTRY in caſw proviſo, a writ lying for one in reverſion, 


when a tenant in dower aliens in fee, or for term of life, 


or for the life of another. 


ENTRY in caſ#u confimili, a writ which he in reverſion 
ſhall have againſt a tenant for life or in courteſy, who a- 
liens in fee. | 

ExxrRY fine aſcenſu capituli, is a writ lying when an 
abbat, prior, or ſuch as has a convent or common ſeal, a- 
liens lands or tenements which are the church's right, with- 
out the aſſent of the convent or chapter, and dies, &c, 

ENTRY per le cui & poſt, a writ which lies for a man 
difſeized or turned out of his freehold, when the diſſeizor 
aliens and dies in poſſeſſion, and his heir enters, 

E NTAIES [with Hwnters] places or thickets through 
_ deer are — lately to have paſſed, _ 

NTY POSIs [of errunde, Gr, to make an impr 
the Acetabulum or AT : nd 


To EnTw1'Ns [of en and Pinan, Sar] to twiſt or wind 
round abour, | 


ExnTyY'eos1s [wrinzors, Gr: jointing = 
Ar 2 ru,, Gr.] the jointing of the ſhoul 
To Exu'sITIAT E ſenubilatum, L.] to make clear. 
Ex u“s iL ous [enubilus, L.] fair, without clouds. 
To Exu' er RATE [enucleatum, L.] to take out the 


Kernel. | 


ENUCLEA'TION, a taking out the kernel, &c. 
* 3 DA'TION, a making naked or plain, laying open, 
C. 2 . 1 5 . 
ENVERLLor [in Fortification] a work of earth fometimes 
in form of a parapet or breaſt- work, and ſometimes like a 
rampart with a breaſt-work to it, called alſo a Conſerve, 
a Countergard, a Litnette, a Sillon, &c. BIT 


To Evvxtoy [enveleper,” F. to cover, wrap or fold | 
vine perfons” 
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ap in any thing; alfo to furround them in, to beſet ; alſo 
5 : | 1 1 * 3 OG „ 


laſt new moon of the foregoing year. 


* * * * 


| To-Euv now [ervimwinis, Fi to -infefd/ with poity 
—_— , Sr. . F. | | 6 q 
oEnvi'sON [environner, F.] to encompals, ſurmnd 
89 **. , 2 e 
NVIRONNE' Cin Heraldiy] ſigniſies a figure; a lion vj 
any other thing, encompaſſe bo a6 other things, 0 
An ENV RON MEN T, an encompaſſing round. 
E' NxvIOUSd ESS [of invidioſus, or invidia, L.] envy, ea 
vious nature, 50 
E xu A, the herb Elecampane, L. IA 
E'xvuLon [ #wvxar, of e in, and £0y A grim]: the in. 
terior part of the gum. 2 WB 
Enu/MEKABL EB [enmmerabilis, L] numerable. N 
To ENxUMRERATE [envmeratum, L.] to number t 
reckon up. | | 
ENUMERA'TION, a numbering, reckoningy or ſum- 


up. 
5 ” NU NCIATE enunciatum, L.] to utter or pro- 
nounce. Tar 12 | 

ExNu'NCIATIVE ſenunciativus, L.] that may be ſhew- 
ed, uttered or pronounced. 

ENUNCIATI'VELyY ſenungiative, L.] declaratively 

E' N VO [envei, F. an accorm pliſh d perſon, in degree 
lower than an embaſſador, ſent from one ſoyercign prince 
or ſtate to another, upon tome publick affairs. | 

To ExU'R ERK [of en and ti, L. to ute] to accuſtom 
one's ſelf to. | \, 

To ENURR [in Tau] to take place or effect, ts. be 4 
vailable ot of force. | 

E'NURN Y [in Heraldry] ſignifies a bordure charged with 
beaſts, gc, | 

To E/nvy [invidere, L.] to grudge or be uneaſy at 
the good fortune of others. 

Exvy [invidia, L. envie, F] an uncaſineſs or grief, 
ariſing from beholding the good qualitic» or proſperity of 
others. $257; | 

EN wv y [ Hiereglypbically an envious perſon was repreſent- 
ed by the water-ſerpent Hydra, becauſe ot its proce 
from corruption and mud; intimating, that pertons chat 
entertain this ungrateful paſſion in their breaſts, are of ſuch 
a ſordid diſpoſition, that they Teem to be made up of mud 
and baſeneſs, 

Envy was painted by the ancients in a garment of a dif 
coloured green colour, full of eyes. 

To EN WO R TH ſof en and py} de, Sax.] to render 
one's ſelf worthy of, illuſtrious or noble. f 

To ENwRA'P of en and hyeoh tian, San.] to wrap 
up In, 

ene [of Ay, Gr. to perfect] the laſt or 4th 

ventricle in animals that chew the cud, which compleats 
the digeſtion. | 

EoDpE'RBRICE [of Eovon a hedge, and bNice, Sax, 8 
breaking] a hedge- breaking. | 

Eo'LIAN, of or belonging to Holus. 
Eo YLE of G UA, of ZEolus and Tvaati, Gr. gates] 
an inſtrument in hydraulicks, being a round ball of iron 
or copper, with a tail to it, and a hole to it, which being 
filled with water, and thus expoſed to the fire, produces 
a vehement blaſt of wind. 4, 

EPACMA'STICA [of *«Taxuasinis, Gr.] a fever which 
grows continually ftronger, | | ; 

E'eacT [enaura, Gr. i. e. additional ſupply] is a num: 


ber whereby is noted the exceſs of the Solar year above the 


Lunar, whereby the age of the moon every year may + 
found out; for the Solar year conſiſting of 363 days, 

the 1unar but of 354, the lunations every year get cleven 
days before the Solar year; but thereby in 19 years the 
moon finiſhes twenty times twelve lunations, gets up one 


whole Solar year ; and having finiſhed that circuit, | 


again with the ſun, and ſo from 19 to 19 years; for 
firſt year afterwards the moon will go before the _ 
11 days, which ts Ws the Epact o og year; the 
year 33 days; but 3o being an intire lunation, | 
nk, * three hall be No Epa# of that year, and - - 
Er Ar of the Tear, [with Aftronomers] is the age — 
moon at the beginning of every year; .#. 6. the tim: ro 
rween the firſt minute-of the firſt day of Fanuary and 
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Eranap1'gtoons L kene of era trhow, 
EAA bs [with Rhetorician?) is a figure, when 
in and end a; ſentence with the ſame words, as 
they „ Er friends, and bo bis menen kind, In Luis this fi- 
daß „api Loss [with Phyſicians] the frequent redou- 
blings or returns of fevers, | | | | 
EranaLEPSIS Leude of na ννQ u, Gr, to 
wh x = ONT [with Rbetoricians] a figure, in which 
the ſame word is repeated for enforcement-ſake, eſpecial 
after a long — 3 as, it is manifeſt they baue A 
is is maniſeft. , - bet | 7 

Er ANATHORA | vwrars.foext of "ex arapipe, Gr. I refer] 
3. e. a reference. 2 . 

ErANATEHORA [with Rbetoricians] a figure, when the 
ſame word begins ſeveral ſentences or clauſes ; as, hic ge- 
lidi fontes, hic mollia prata, hic nemus. * 

Fya/nopos [ ave, of zn and d vod og, Gr. aſcent] 
, 1 in Rheterick] a figure, when the ſame ſound 
or word is twice repeated in ſeveral ſentences, or in the 
ſame ſentence, as 95 4:4 3 8 . 

Neither the Light without its Sun, 

| Nor yet the Sun without its Light. | 

Erano'RTHOSIS ['eraropdwors of rd, Gr. to 
correct] correction or amendment, a reſtoring to the for- 
mer ſtate. 

ErANORTHOSIS [with Rhetorici an is when a perſon 
in a paſſion ſeems never to be ſatisfied with what he has 
ſaid. The warmth of his paſſion puſhing him on ſtill to 
go farther. Thinking the words he has made uſe of al- 
ready will not be ſtrong enough, he finds fault with his 
former expreſſions as too faint and weak, and eorretts his 
diſcourſe by adding others that are more ſtrong, as 

O clementia, ſen patientia mira 

ErarH&'RESIS ['eraqatenos, of en over and above, 
and d pa, z Gr. to take away] a cutting or clipping over 

ain, L. f 
eat [with Phyſicians] a repeated blood - let- 
ting. or any repeated evacuation, IN" 

— Epar4A'LEs1s [with Swrgeons] an irritated or repeat- 
ed phlebotomy. he net 

E'eARCH ["eraggos, G.] the preſident of a, province. 

Eya'"RMATA. [ 'erdpuare of 'wmaipw, Gr, to lift up] 
ſwellings of the glandules, or kernels behind the ears 
led Parotides, | 1 

EraRER [in Horſemanſbip] a word uſed in the manage 
to ſignify the flinging of a horſe, or his yerking and ſtri- 
king out with his hind-legs, E. 

Ey Au'L E, a ſhoulder, F. Ss 

Er auLE [in Fort.] is the ſhoulder or baſtion of an an- 
gle of the epawle, LR 75 

Er AU“LEMERNT, a ſhouldering- piece, F. 

ErAU'LEMENT [in Fortif,] is a demi; baſtion or ſquare 
Orillon, a maſs of earth, of near a ſquare figure, faced 
with a wall to cover the cannon of a caſemate, 

EPAULMENT, is alſo a fide-work made either of earth 
thrown up, of bags or baskets full of carth, or with fag- 
gots loaded with earth. | | 

E?AULMENTS [of Places of Arms] for the cavalry, at 
wears, of the trenches, are made of faſcines mixed 

earth. 1 8 


3 XEsIS LTU νν,ẽ,t,:- Gr.] an increaſe, a rhetorical 
re. 

Eee NTHESIS [in Grammas)] the putting of a letter 
or ſyllable in the middle of a word, T Bellic for Religio, 
* for Imperator. 

, SPEXEGE'SIS Cereghpnoie, Gr.] a plainer interpreta- 
tion of that, which was mentioned . | 5 

E pn⁰ UND, Heb.] a meaſure among the Hebrews con- 
_— ary, 3 wy 3 pity 12 0s pee and 4 deeimal 
Fatts ; and in liquid things, 4 ints 1 - 
id inches, w e >" mg MES 

from the 


Eens'prUM? [with Anatomiſts] the ſpace 
E + hy pogaſtrium or lower part of the bel- 


PHE/BIUM 
ly to the Privy parts, L. | | 
Lei, Gr] the age of a ſtripling at the 
= 5 entrance of 5 year. pling wk. 
Hens . les, Gr, the herb hotſe · tail, ,. 
| tels pense, Gr] a bloody ſubſtance. brought 
"Mi | 
| over ulcen $2 2/994; aſa geil or cruſt thay {s brought 
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the place from the by. 


* P 
_ Beni Tunis, GrJ a ſpot of fieckle which proceeds 


from ſun-burd. ; 
 Eenn'MERA [of '7} and amen, Gr. a day] a conti- 
nual fever that laſts but one day. FA 
Erys'MEREsS, birds or creatures that live but one day, 
and therefore hicroglyphically repreſented the ſhortneſs of 
many life. 8 SIE Sg | 
Er HRM RIDERS [oquaietSts, Gr.] certain regiſters or 
Aſtronomical tables calculated to ſhew the daily motions 
of the planets, with their aſpects, places and other cir- 
cumſtances throughout the year, Aſtrologers generally uſe 
thoſe Journals in drawing horoſcopes and, ſchemes oY the 
heavens. - A + | 
EPKEMER1'DiAN, of or pertaining, to an ephemeris. . 
Ernus'MERIN "6 [ ephemerinus, E. ee, Gr. J 
ErHRME RIAN S belonging to a. journal, regiſter ot 
e | 8 
EeHB'MERIS Ls gAHi eis, Gr.] a regiſter or day-book, 
a journal. —_ . 
ErüuRMRRISs [with Aſtrolagers, &c.] a journal contain- 
ing obſervations relating to the heavenly bodies, eſpecially 
ſhewing their places at noon. | wa 
EenE'MERON 5 [e91ucegr, of end and ue, Gr] 4 
EPHEMRE'R117M Sy kind of plant that dies the ſame 
day it ſprings, a may-lily, meadow-ſattron, a liricon- 


urg L, | | 
HE'MERIST ['equutgsns, Gr.] a maker of ephe- 
merides, | 3 | 
Eenks TIA ['Eqaisaa, Gr.] feſtivals held in the city of 
Thebes in honour of Tireſias, who is ſaid to have had a 
ſucceſhve mixture of man and woman; and therefore at 
that time they attired one firſt in a maſculine, and then 
in'a feminine habit. og 
Een RT, certain judges at Athens, who try'd cauſes of 
manſlaughter, who were 50 in number, and were to be as 
many years old. 

EpHIA'LTEs . [ ESπαiN Te, Gr,] a diſeaſe called the 
night-mare, chiefly affecting perſons aſleep, and lying on 
their backs, who fancy their wind- pipe and breafl is op- 
preſs d by ſome weight, and imagine that ſome ſpectre or 
demon ſtops their breath. | | En 
- Ernr'prosis [egi ,, Gr.] a ſweating or diſchar- 
ging of humouts through the pores of the skin. | 

LPHI'PPIUM (of ein, Gr.] a ſaddle or other har- 
neſs for a horſe: | | 

Eenr'eeiumM [with Anatomiſti] part of the os ſpbe- 
noides or wedge like bone in which the pituary glandule 
is — 


-PHOD [e, Heb.] a garment worn by the prieſts 


of the ſews, which were of two ſorts; the firſt was made 
of gold and twiſted ſilk of purple ſcarlet, and fine linen 
with broider'd work, Sec. this only was worn by the high 
prieſt, when he officiated ; it covered the back and t 
real, and on the ſhoulders were ſer two onyx-ftones, i 
which were engraven the names of the 12 ſons of Jacob, 
the 6 eldeſt on the right, aud the 6 youngeſt on the 
left, that when he went into the Sanctum Sanctorum he 
might be put in remembrance to pray ſor the 12 tribes. 
There were 6thers of linen for the inferior prieſts, &c, 
EPiA'LA Lea NG, Gr.] a continued fever pro- 


Ep14'Lus cating from cold phlegm, wherein 
e 


— and cold is felt at the ſame time in every part of the 
3 R RION [*ceo1PatT ney of CA I return] a 
ſpeech. or a copy of verſes, returning thanks to the gods 
or a ſafe return from a long journey or voyage, made by 
a perſon of figure at an entertainment .made for his 
ends. | | | | 
Ee1'BoLE [*eri6:Aj, Gr] a caſting or putting in. 
Eyr1BOLE [with Rbetoriciant] a figure wherein the re- 
petition of the ſame word at the beginning of ſeveral ſen- 
tences has reſpe& to the matter; whereas iti the figure Epa- 
nalepſis it has regard chiefly to the ſtile. | 
5 1CA'RPIUM Lerαòt lt, Gr, of tn upon and xae- 
Tas, Gr, the wriſt] a medicine outwardly, applied to the 
wriſt like a plaſter or pultice, to drive away. intermitting 
EgrcAUMA [*:Tixaupa, Gr.] a foul fore or cruſty ul- 
cer, that ſometimes happets to the black of the eye. 


eic biun erf, Gr.] a funerdl ſong or copy — _ 
E/pic®Nx LA I⁰ , Gr.] common to both ſexes, ._ 


Erie un Gnade in Grammar ]| a gender which 
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Feic nA ricks [*ermedents, of en“ and deln, (Eeth WNtfcat 2 H, I. eier Gen os. 
Ur] medicines which by 1 virtue, Oc, take EripE'MIck 5 mon among all the <A Us 
away the force of, and moderate the acrimonious humouts, verfal. _ 3 
and aſſuage the painful ſenlation of the parts affected. EripEulC AT Diſeaſe, a general or ſpreading dig, 
EricHiRRMA [tnidemua, Gr. ] an attempt ot endea- as a plague proceeding from forge corruption or malien;? 
vour. ry 192 in the air, which ſeizes great numbers of people in gun 
Eich KEMA [with Logicians] an argument fot pro- tle time. * | 


- " , — 
„ „ ?:: 


a K. 


ving or clearing af any matter, eſpecially ſuch an one as Er io R MIUM [of en upon and 33,5 the pe 
contiſts of many ee n. * upon another; fame as Endemius, but is N uſed in 4 A 
whereby at laſt ſome particular point is made out. | tended ſignification, to exp an infection which ſpreads 
Eeicul'kts1s LU nete, Gr] an attempting, ſer> it ſelf over ſeveral countries or a large ſpace in a lim. 
ting about, Oc. L. | _— | | 
PICHIREs1s [with Surgeons] a dexterity or readineſs Elo R' MicALIN ESS LAS euu⁰, Gr] univerſality o 
in diſſecting animal bodies. infection, &c. 


Eeicyo'rDis [of en and en, Gr. a ſtring or inte- Eripx'RMuIs ['eriJigurs, Gr.] the ſcarf-skin of a may; 
ſtine] the meſentery. boys L. a | g 

Epick [':nixa5 of ir, Gr.] a verſe pertaining to of e1'DESIS LI, Gr.] the binding of a wound 
conſiſting of hexameter or heroick verſe. to ſtop blood: = 

E'pick Poem, is a diſcourſe invented with art, to form Eyrips'sMUs [with Surgeons] a ligatute, bandage o 
the manners of men by inſtruftion, deſigned under the al- ſwathe for a wound or ſore, L. 
legories of ſome important action, which is related in Eeib1i'DYMis Lein, Gr.] a body of veſſe 
verſe, after a probable, diverting and wonderful manner. EriripruIpR & the figure of which reſemble; 
Boſſa thus defines it ; and it agrees very well with our idea crooked veins, ſwollen with ill blood ; the 22 


of an Epick poem. Tho' Ariſtotle ſays Epick poetry makes or bunch of which is faſtened to the back of the tefticle, 
ia uſe of diſcourſes in verſe and proſe, and M. Dacier and the lefler to the veſſel that carries the ſemen, L 
mak agrees with him; but we in England have all our poetry Epic x'UM “ ο,jG,᷑, of en and 53; Gr. the carth] the 
. in veiſe at leaſt, if not in Rhime. And we rank diſcour- lower part of a circle in which a planet moves, next 90 
wy ſes in proſe, altho* there may be the texture of a fiction the earth. | | | 
it 1 in them, among what we call fables, and allow nothing Ep1GA'STRICK Artery [with Anatomifts] a branch of 
vi to be Epick poetry, but what is in verſe. See Heroick the Hiac Artery diſtributing itſelf among the muſcles of 
. Poe m. | the epigaſtrium. | 
N Epick poeſy is not confined to obſerve unities of time Er id As TRICK Veim, the flank veins. 
n and er Ari ſtotle ſays it has no ſettled time, and in that Ee1GA'STRION [| *eTty&setor, Gr.] the fore · part of the 
4 it differs from the Dramatick. And as to unity of place, abdomen or lower belly. The upper part of which is call- 
1 af |. that need not be obſerved, becauſe the poem is read as an ed the bypochondrizm, the middle um Hicalis, and the loy- 
T il 1 4 hiſtory, which may be left off by the reader at pleaſure, er Hpegaflrium, L. ; | 
. | Epic k Poet, one who writes ſuch verſes. EPpiGE/NEMA ['ertyimua, Gr.] that which is added 
135 0 1 Eric ks, Epick poetry. to any thing over and above. | 
þik 11 Epico“LIcK Regions [of e and #97a® hollow, whence EpiGENEMA [in a Phyſical ſenſe] that which happens 
1 My the word colon is derived] that ſpace on both ſides over to a diſeaſe like a ſymptom, | ke 
N ff Fi the gut colon, Ee1GLvu'T1s [of e above and yaz735, Gr. the buttock ] 
N wy, EI LI“ NTX Cr, of 'taixaive, Gr. to incline] the upper part of the buttocks. 
Et, earthquakes that move ſidelong. _ EpxicLo'/TT1s LN, of en and v, Gr. 


Epico'pHOsIs [of t and xwqorys, Gr.] deafneſs, the aperture of the Larynx] the fifth cartilage or griſtle 
Eei'cRaz1s [ 'eTixexots, Gr.] a mingling together or of the Laryny, the cover of the flap of the windpipe; 2 
Fer L. | thin moveable cartilage in form of a leaf of ivy or little 
| PI'CRAS1S [in Phyſick] the making a judgment of a * 
i; diſeaſe. | PIGO'NATIS ['eriyoraTic, of e and v the knee, 
it 1 . Eerckiss L'TMeieie, Gr.] approbation, eſtimation, Gr.] the pattle-pan, or whirlbone of the knee. 
4 4 a judgment, L. | | E'e15RAM [epigramms, L. of *«x{yeaupua of end and 
Hf | PICTE'NION [of en and x7&s, Gr.. the pubes] the yexpue, Gr.] a ſhort poem or compoſition in verſe, treat- 
part upon the pubes. | ing of one only thing, and ending in ſome point or live- 
An E'picuRR, one given to exceſs of gluttony and ly, ingenious thought. 
voluptuouſheſs. Ep16RA'MMATIST ['THezppertsis, Gr.] a maker of 
Er1cURE'AN [of Epicurns] a follower of the ſe@ of 1 *r | 
d me 
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Epicurws. : PIGRA'MME [in French Cookery] a particular way af 
EricuREAN Philoſophy, in this atoms, ſpace and gra- at. 
vity are laid down as the principles of all things. Epicurus Ee16ka'enn ['entyexe), Gr] an inſcription ot title 
held that the univerſe conſiſted of atoms or corpuſcles of on a ſtatue, &e. ; 
various forms, magnitudes and weights, which having been E'rIL RSV [eras of C,, to invade ot ſeite 
diſperſed at random through the immenſe inane or ſpace, upon, Gr.] this diſeaſe is a convulſion of the whole body, 
fortuitouſly concurred into innumerable ſyſtems or worlds which hinders or puts a ſtop to all animal actions, and pro- 

which were thus formed, and afterwards om: time to time ceeds from a diſorder in the brain. 

Increaſed, and diſſolved again without any certain cauſe Eeil ees1'a Inteftinalis [with Phyſocians] a conxulſion 
or deſign; without the intervention of any deity, or the which ariſes from things that fret the bowels, a diſeaſe that 
intendance of any providence. | frequently happens to children, L. 


Eer1cuRE'ANISM : the doctrine or philoſophy of Epi- PILEPS1/A Puerorum [with Phyſicians] convulfions vith 

Er i RIS yg ws; alſo the practice of an which infants are frequently ſeized, E. gi 
epicure or voluptuous perſon ; gluttony. EpIL R“ PTICAL @ | Epilepticus, of ermν]]inbs, Gr] 

To EpIc RIZR, to live volupravully. | EeilLE'PTICK 8 affected or troubled with an epilep!y- 
Erice R Lern-, Gr.] a little circle whoſe cen-  EvilLe'pricxs [eria)ixe, Gr.] medicines * 


tre is in the circumference of a greater; or it is a ſmall inſt epilepſies. | 1 
orb which being fixed in the 3 of a planet, is car- e Ce r H,, Gr.] medicines good again 
ried along with its proper motion, and nevertheleſs carries the plague or peſtilence, L. $i WIL 
the body of the planet faſtened to it, round about its pro- PILO'GISMA [of epilogiſmus, L. of "emmnonor® tl) 
per centre by its own peculiar motion. | | a a computation or reckoning ;; alſo the opinion of ' 
__Epeicy'cLo [in Geometry] a curve generated by the when conſulted concerning the cure of a diſeaſe. 2 and 
revolution of a point of the periphery of a circle along the E'rilos un [epilogus, L. of eine of "551 32 
| convex or concave part of another circle. eee 25305, Gr.] in Dramatic Poetry, a ſpeech addreſſed —— 
Er ioY ANA [*extxvyue, Gr.] the ſame as Superſetation, audience when the play is ended ; uſually 1 
or the conceiving again before the firſt young is brought refleQions' on ſome incidents in the play, and pa ho 
NE forth. . V | 5 * thoſe of the pan in the play aBed-by che der 
ErlDAMI'A ['erifuuta, Gr.] a catching 'or contagious - ſpeaks it. | | e bat 


wy 


hs 5 . 5 5 4. * . : | Ie 8 ö | . ora” 
AAiͤlejiſeaſe communicable from one to another, as the plague, Ep1i'LoGus [in Rbetorick]' is the conclulien of an | 
LE a. oo». +52, . Henorxecapitulation, wherein the n | 
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unter che ſubſtance of his diſcourſe,  thit it may be. 
e 0 in the minds: of the auditors, who are frequently 

confuſed in their thoughts by the number and variety of 

the things they hear. ts 5 * } 
To Ee1'LOGIZE [*er1ab3/Copat, Gr.] to recite an epi⸗ 


c. vl | 
peſtilence] medicines ainſt a peſtilence or plague. 
Fer/MELES Lex“ punts, Gr. the medlar, a fruit, L. 

Ep1ME/NIA | Law Word } ex pences or giſts. 

Ep1MEN1/DIUM,'a kind of bolus, L. | 

Erin ox E“ [:wport, Gr.] continuance, ſtay, perſe- 
einen x [with Rhetoricians] a figure by which the 
ſame cauſe is continued and perſiſted in, much in one form 


of ſpeech ; alſo a reputation of the ſame word to move 


jon, as thus, thus it pleaſed him, &c, 

ent rn Leu ,, Gr.] the moral of a fable. 

Ep1ni/cioN [iz1vix4, Gr. ] a triumphal ſong, or ſong 
for victory, alſo a teaſt or rejoycing on that account. 

EzinyY/cT1DES [inivxTiSts, Gr.] pimples that are 

inful in the night, and ſend forth matter; alſo a ſore in 
the eye, that renders the ſight dim, and makes the corners 
of the eye water. | 

Ev1eAROXI'sMUS [of zl and Tegghious, Gr. a fit] 
a term which phyſicians uſe when a patient is ſeized with 
more fits in a fever than are uſual, 

Epie=p0'METRY [of z, pedis, L. of a foot, and Ades, 
Gr. Meaſure] the menſuration of figures that ſtand upon the 
ſame bale. | 

E»ipH&NO'MENA [of in} and gairoure, Gr.] figns 
in diſcaſes, which appear afterwards. 

g EI PHAN v L*. rei a, of * and P2211, Gr. ro ap- 
pc an appearing of a light, a maniteſtation. 

Ee1ipHANY, a church feſtival celebrated on the 12th 
day after Chriſtmas, or the nativity of our Saviour, in com- 
memoration of his being manifeſted to the Gentiles, by the 
appearance of a miraculous blazing ſtar, which conducted 
the Magi to the place where he was. » 

Ep:;yp4O'NEMA L *enigwryua of 'tmipwrim, Gr, to call 
upon is an exclamation containing ſome ſentence of more 
than ordinary ſenſe, which is placed at the end of a diſ- 
courſe. It is like the laſt how, where 2. perſons have 
been fightiug, and gives the auditory a cloſe and lively re- 
flexion on the ſubjekt that has been treated on. Virgil gives 
us an example of an Epiphone ma. 


| Tant ene animis cœleſtibus ire ! 
What ſo great Wrath in heavenly Minds ! 


Fei'rHOkKA [| 'eT1goex; Gr.] an attack and onſet. 
EeieHoORA [with Rhetoricians] a figure in which a word 
is repeated at the end of ſeveral ſentences ; but it differs 
from Epiſtrophe, in that it has reſpect chiefly to the matter. 
Ekirnoga [with Legiciani] a concluſion or conſequence 
drawn from the aſſumption in a ſyllogiſm., 
EeieHoORA [with Phyſicians] a violent flowing of hu- 
mours into any part, eſpecially the watering or dropping of 
the eyes; occaſioned by a thin rheum, which is commonl 
called involuntary eveeping, and continually flows from the 
corners of the eyes; alſo the fall of water into the cods, as 
in ſome kind of raptures. | 
EeieyyLoseys/RMOUS Plants [in Botany] ſuch as 
ar their ſeed on the back of their leaves; and are the 
ſame that are called Capillaries. mh of YE 
Eel'enysls [Ceaiquors of tri, Gr. to grow] one 
bone which grows to another by a ſimple and immediate 
joining; but with ſome kind of entrance of one bone into 
the cavity or hollow of another. x 1 
ErA'PLASMA) a pultice, the ſame as Cataplaſyra, L. 
. EPIPLEXIS [**TirAufis, Gr.] an upbraiding or taunt- 
ing, chiding or rebuking, reproof, rebuke, L. | 
EePleLExIs [with Rhetoricians] a figure which by an 
_ kind of e N endeavours to conyince. 


PIPLOCE” [e7iTaoxy, Gr] a folding in, a latting or 
nterweaving. x d enen 


if 


— 


EeielLoct [with Rbetoricians] a figure expreſſing a gra- "I 


ual riſing of one clauſe of a ſentence out of another, much 


after the manner of a climax, as.he baving taken bis bowſe, be 
brought out his 2 and having brought How 3 
| EPIPLOISK, of or belonging to the Epiplon. 
3 dextra [with "Anatomiſts] a bauch of the 
lack artery, which runs through the right ſide of the 


iner or hinder "leaf of the omentum at it 
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out of the lower end df the Splenica, and runs to the 
hinder leaf of the caul; and the Colon joined to it, L. 
/ Ep1yLors peſtica [Anat.] a branch of the ſplenick artery: 


ſpringing out of the lower end of the ſplenica, and run- 
nin 7% hinder leaf of the caul. - 
Er 


IPLOOCE'LE Leνjůüuiau of z INN the caul, and 


x»Anu, Gr, a tumour] a kind of Hernia, tumour or rupture, 
when the caul falls into the outward skin of the ſcrotum, 
EeieLoocomi'sTaEs [of irixao and nouiCe, Gr. to 
carry] a fat, big-bellied man, that has a very great caul. 
PIPLOO'MPFHALUM {with Swrgeons] a rupture, when 
the navel tarts by reaſon of a caul that is ſwollen and fallen 
down, or the entrails bearing too hard upon it, L. | 
Ep1'PLOON LIAN, Ge. the caul, a cover ſpread 
oyer the bowels, in the ſhape of a net, and abounding with 
blood -veſſels, whoſe uſe is to cheriſh the ſtomach and 
guts with its fat. | | 
EeipLosarco'MeHALoOs [of iniraoon, 11 fleſh, 
and 2 the navel, Gr.] a ſort of tumour of the ex- 
omphalos kind. 


PIPORO'NA [iTiTwpwpd of ie to harden, Gr.] 


a kind of hard brawn in the joints. 


E'eiREs, the great interpreter of the gods among the 
Egyptians. He was painted with the head of a hawk. 


- EpiSARC1D1UM [of *exiand caps! Stor, Gr. acubuncle} 
a kind of dropſy. eg | 


EeisCHi'ON [*twi5ywr, Gr.] the ſhare bone. 
Ep1'scoOPACY ſof ' IGN of "ETION0Tiw, Gr. to take 


care of or overlook | church- government by biſhops, or the 


ſtate or quality of epiſcopal government, 


 Ee1'scoraL [epiſcopalis, L.] of or pertaining to a bi- 


ſhop or epiſcopacy. 


Eeiscora'LEs whonule [with Anatomifts| two thin 
skins or membranes in the pulmonary vein, which hinder 


the blood from flowing back to the heart. 


EpiscorA“LIA [Old Records] the ſynodals, pentecoſtals, 
and other cuſtomary dues, which uſed anciently to be paid 


by the clergy ro the biſhop of their dioceſs. 


Ep1scOPA'LIANS {7 thoſe of the epiſcopal party, and 
are retainers to the. church of 


EpiscOPA'RIANS 
England, 


Epi'scOPATE [epiſcopatus, L. of *exjoxory, Gr.] the 


office of a biſhop, 


Exe1sco'eicips [of epiſcopus a biſhop, and cedere, L. 
to kill] a killer, or the killing of a bien „ 


Er Is EMAS A Ce, “ , Gr.] the very inſtant of 


time when a diſeaſe firſt ſeizes of a perſon. 


EpiSODE [in4005to, Gr.] an entrance or coming in. 
E'rIs op [with Poets, &c.] a ſeparate action or relation 
tackt to the principal ſubje& to furniſh the work with a 


variety of events, or to give a pleaſing diverſity. 
Ee1s0'picaLl, of or belonging to an epiſode. 
Epis o“ pig, ſaid of a poetical fa 


to the part. 


. EpisPHX'RIA [injogaipia, of imi above and ogates a 
2 Gr.] certain windings and turnings in the out ward 
ubſtance of the brain; that the ſanguiferous veſſels may 


paſs more N 


ErIs“TLER (epiſtala, L] a letter. 


Eis TRMONARcH | of 'exisyua ſcience and dn 
dominion] a dignitary in the Greek church, whoſe office 
was to watch over the doctrines of the church, in every 
thing relating to the faith, and to inſpect and ſurvey 


them as a cenſor. 


Ee!'sTLER,: one who reads the-epiſtles in a cathedral 
or collegiate church, | 


Ep1i'sTOLAR | : [epiftolaris, L.] of or pertaining to 


Ep1'STOLARY epiſtles or letters. 


EeisTom1'A [tai ua, Gr.] the utmoſt gapings and 


meetings of veſſels. 


round upon the axis or ſecond. | 


Eei'sTROeu 8, Leises, Gr] a turning or alteratiot, 


a going back, L 


_ FeisTROpns [with Rhetoricians] a figure, wherein 


. ſeveral ſentences, end in the ſame word, as ambition ſeeks fo 


I ois ſiniftra ¶ Anat ] a branch of the celiack artery | 
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ble when it is ſwelled 
with unneceſſary incidents; and its epiſodes are not neceſ- 
ſarily nor properly connected with each other. 
| PISPA'STICKS [imtonasng of i,, Gr. to at- 
tract] medicines which draw bliſters, or attract humours 


. 
9 


EeisTo'MIUM ['eri59 toy, Gr.] in Hydraulics, a plug 
or inftrument, by the application whereot an aperture may 
be opened and ſhut again at pleaſure. ge 

ErpisTROPH “Us [of eisen, of en upon, and spl 
to turn, Gr.] the firſt Vertebra of the 3 


a 


that turns 
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. E'zocua 
time, whence the years are numbred or accounted ; or a 


E P 
EertsTY/L1UM Pertsdkior, Gr.] that which is now cal- 
led an Archizrave, which isghe firſt member of the H 
blature, and is uſually broken into 2 or er termed 
Paſciz, i. e. ſwathes, fillets, bands or lifts. q 
E'rITATH Lr ˙ of en 76 7aqw, i. e. upon a 
tomb or monument] which, ſays a certain author, ſhould re- 


member the name of the deceaſed and his progeny truly; 


his country and quality briefly ; his life and virtues modeſt- 
ly, and his end chriſtianly, exhorting rather to examples 
than vain glory. © pe 

EprTaAs1s [*enirTaors of *warragoow, Gr. to ftretch out] 
a ſtretching or ſtraining ; vehemence, intenſeneſs ; alſo 
an amplifying or enlarging on a ſubject, L. 

EeitTas1s ſin Comedy, &c.] the buſieſt part of that or 
any other play before things are brought to the full ſtate 
and vigour. 

Eeitas1s [in Phyſik] the increaſe or growth and heigh- 
tening of a diſeaſe, or a paroxiſm of a diſeaſe, eſpecially 
of a fever. 

EeriTHALA'MIUM Ce por, Gr.] a nuptial ſong 
or poem, which was uſed anciently ro be rehearſed at wed- 
dings, in commendation of the bridegroom and bride ; 
wiſhing them a fruitful iſſue, and all things conducing to a 
happy life ; with every now and then wanton glances on 
the pleaſures of the marriage bed 

Ev1'THEMA (AID, Gr.] a medicine applied to 
the more noble parts of the body ; alſo any outward ap- 
plication generally of a liquid form like a fomentation, 

Eeitay'ME [iniSvaic, Gr.] a medicinal plant of a 
very extraordinary nature and figure, Its ſeed is very 
ſmall, from which ariſe long threads like hairs, which 
ſoon periſh as well as the root, unleſs they meet with ſome 
neighbouring plant both to ſuſtain and feed them, It 
grows indittcrently on all kinds of herbs, and writers at- 
tribute to them the virtues of the plants they grow on, 
but thoſe moſt uſed in medicine are ſuch as grow on thyme, 

E/pITHRHT irie, Gr.] a thing put or added to. 

Eplrukrs [with Grammarians) are adjeCtives or words 
put to ſubſtantives, expreſſing their natures or qualities, as 
a generous ſpirit, a violent rage, where the words generous 
and violent are the epithets expreſſing the qualities of the 
mind and paſſion. 

EeritTi'Mgs1s [*Eximipnors, Gr.] a rebuke or check; 
the ſame in Rhetorick that is called the epitaſis. 

EI“ TOM Et ['ETtTwuy of inthiuray, Gr. to retrench] an 
abridgment or reduction of the principal matters of a large 
book into a leſter compals. YL 

To Eer'tOMIZ R, to make an abridgment, or to re- 


duce into a leſſer compaſs. 


\ 


Ee“ TOMIZ ER [of intron, Gr.] an abridger. 
Evi'TRITUs [intileil&] a foot of a Latin verſe, con- 


ſiſting of 4 ſyllables, where the firſt ſyllable is ſhort, and 


all the reft long, as Salutantes ; the 2d is made out of a 


| Trochaus and a Spondxus, where the firſt ſyllable is long 


and the 2d ſhort, and the 2 laſt as long as cencitati; the 3 
is compounded of a Spondæus and an Iambus, where the 


2 firit iy llables are long, the 3d ſhort, and the laſt long, 


as Communicans; the 4th conſiſts of a Spondens and a 
Trochæus, where the 3 firſt ſyllables are long, and the laſt 
ſhort, as ncantare. | 
EerTRo'cHASMUS [t@iTewyaouds, Gr.] a running over 
things with a great ſwiftneſs, L. | 
EriTRO'CHASMEs [with Rhetoricians] a figure, where- 
in the orator runs haſtily over ſeveral things, either for bre- 
vity-ſake, as Cæſar invaded the borders, took the city and 
purſued Pompey ; or elſe to amaze thoſe he ſpeaks to; as 
ſtand ſtill firs ; what brought you this way? who are you 
that appear in arms ? whither are you marching ? 
Eepi'TROpE Litre of ke , Gr. to grant] per- 
miſſion, a committing of an affair to one's management. 
Eri'“TRO E [with Rbetericians) is a figure, when the 
orator grants, what he may freely deny, in order to obtain 
what he demands. This figure is ſometimes uſed to move 
an enemy, and ſet before his view, the horror of his cruel- 
ty. To this end he is invited to do all the mi ſchief he 


Can. 


Ev1zZEU'GMENON. See Diezeugmenon. 

Ee1z fv'x1s iets, Gr.] a 1 ining together. 

EpLov er” [in Heraldyy] aiſplay'd, as Aigle Eploye, is an 
eagle ditplay'd, which is not always to have 2 heads. But 
as in the eſcutcheon. See Diſplayed in D. 

EyNEUMA'TO51s [toywudronts, Gr.] expiration, the 


act or faculty of breathing our, L. 1 


Evp0'cH : Lee of **r0y 4», Gr. to ſuſtain or ſtop] 
a chronological term for a fixt point of 
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folemn date of time countedl from ſome memorable afl 
as the creation of the world, &e. 4 f 
Fulian Er oc ha, takes its name from the emperor 
Fulius Caſar's reformation of the Roman Calendar; which 
was done 45 years before the birth of Chriſt, in the 
708. from the building of Rome, and in the 73 iſt Olympiad 
Ex och of Chrift, is the common epocha throughoy 
Europe, commencing from the nativity of our Savioue ny. 
cember 2.5, or rather according to the vulgar account from 
his Circumciſion the 1ſt of Fanwary ; but in England from 


the incarvation or annunciation of the Virgin Mary on the | 


25th of . by * þ | 

EroCHA of the Creation, according to the computat 
of the Fetus, is the year of the pale period, * 
ſwering to the year before Chriſt, 3761, and 4 0 
the 5th of October. 

Diocleſian Ex oc HA, or the Epocha of Martyrs, is the 
year of the Zuhan period 4997, anſwering to the year of 
Chriſt 283, It is ſo called from the great number ot 
Chriſtians who ſuffered martyrdom under the reign of tha 
emperor, -* | 
Arabick Er oc voy takes its beginning from the flight 
Turkip Er OcHA of the impoſtor Mabomet, from 

Mecca in Arabia Fuly the 16th, An. Ch, 622. 

Abaſſine Eroch A, began much about rhe ſame time x 
the Dlocleſian epocha began. 

Perſian Eegocua, called alſo the Feſdegerdick Byochs 
took its dare from the coronation of Feſdegerdis the I 
Perſian king, or, as others ſay, from the Perſians being 
conquered by the Ottomans and Saracens, An. Ch. 632. 

7 D Exodbg, of en after and Sai, Gy. ſongs] 
one of the numbers of that fort of Lyrick poetry, of which 
the odes of Pindar conſiſt. The other two being Stophe 
and Antiftrophe, which anſwer each other in every ode, 
whereas one epode anſwers to another in ſeveral odes. 

The epede was ſung by the prieſts ſtanding ſtill before 
the altar, after all the turns and returns of the Strophe and 
Anti ftrophe, 5 

Eros [*ETwis, of in? and &y@®', Gr. a ſhoulder) 
an hood, ſuch as univerſity- ſtudents and livery-men wear. 

Eeomi1s [with Anat.] the upper part of the ſhoulder, 
otherwiſe called Acromium. 

Eeo'MPHALUM ["EToupancy, of en and Zu⁰αν,, Or, 
a _— a plaſter or other medicine apply'd to the naye! 
when it ſtarts. 

Epor KA fin Poetry] is ſtrictly the hiſtory, action or fa- 
ble, which makes the ſubject of an Epick poem. 

Eur AR [epularis, L.] of or pertaining to a feaſt or 
| banquet. 

EeULA'TION, a feaſting or banqueting, L. 


E/evuL1s ["EmTeats, of ml and S A, Gr, a gum] an ex- 


creſcence in the gums, ſo large as ſometimes to hinder the 
opening of the mouth, | | 

EpuLo'siTy [epuleſitas, L.] great banqueting. 

EevLlo'ss [epuloſus, L.] feaſting often, liberal in feafts. 

EeuLo'Ticks [epulotica, L. of *r2aorixa, of % 
or. to cicatrize] medicines that ſerve to bring ſores or ulcers 
to an eſcar, L. Ade 

EuAB “LIT Y [aquabilitas, Gr.] equality, evenneſß, 
ſteadineſs; alſo the exact agreement of ſome things in te- 
ſpect to quantity. 8 

E duABLE [equabilis, L.] equal, alike, or of the ſame 
proportion; ſteady. 

N ctleration, is when the ſwiftneſs of any 
body in motion increaſes equally in equal time. 

QUA3L Motion [in Philoſophy] is ſuch a motion as al 
ways continues in the ſame degree of velocity or ſuiſt- 
neſs. ; 
EqQUuABL k Retardation [in Philoſ.] is when the ſaiſineßß 
of ſeveral bodies is promoted or hindered, and is exaltly 

and uniformly the ſame in all. | a 
 E/qQUABLENEss [aquabilitas, L.] capablencſs of being 
made equal, | | | 

E ABL, equally, | 1 f 

E/qQuaL [aqualis, L.] like, even, juſt. | 

An Equal [«qualis, L.] one who is upon the fame 

level with another. | £8 3 

To E/qQUAL [aquare, L.] to make equal, to anſwer, 9 
be agreeable to. be . . 

EqQUAL Angles [Geometry] are thoſe whoſe ſides 1 
| alike to each other, or that are meaſured by fimilar parts 

of their circles. 8 1 3 
Edv Al Circles, are ſuch whoſe diameters arc eus. 
EAI. Figures, are thoſe whoſe area's are eu, 7 


ther the figures be ſimilar or not. 2 10 thei 
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1-rerminate axes are equal to each other, taken at equal 

diſtances from their vertices. mne 413 
Equal Solids, ate thoſe which vgs 19 an contaih 

each as much a8 the other, or whole ſolidities and capaci- 


[ 
- ' ps | 
8 N Ratio, are ſuch wherein the diffe- 
, the two leis terms is equal to the difference of the 
adp lire [egualitas, L.] a being equal or like, 

E/QUALNELS : A likeneſs, aprceableneſs, * 

Circle of EQUALITY [with Aſtron.] a circle uſed in the 
piolemaick ſyſtem, to account for the eccentricity of the 
lanets, and reduce them to a Calculus with the greater 
eaſe ; this is called alſo the Circle of the Equand. 125 

Proportion of EQUALITY evenly ranged, is ſuch wherein. 
ewo terms in a'rank or ſeries are proportional to'as many 
terms of another rank, compared to each other in the ſame 
order, i. e. the firſt of one rank to the firſt of another, 
the ſecond to the ſecond, and ſo on, called in Latin, Pro- 
portio ex aquo ordinata. Gow | i 

Proportion of EQUALITY evenly diflurbed, is ſuch wherein 
more than two terms of a rank are proportional to as many 
teims of another rank, compared to each other in a diffe- 
rent, rem red or diſturbed order, viz, the firſt of one 
rank to the ſecond of another, the ſecond to the third, 
dye. called in Latin, Proportio ex æquo perturbata, 

EqQua'tiTY [emblematically] was repreſented by a 
lady lighting 2 torches at once. | 

Equa'titY [with Mathematictans] the exact agree-' 
ment of 2 things in reſpe@ to quantity. | 

Equality [with Algebraifts] is a compariſon of 2 
quantities which are equal both really and repreſentative- 
ly, 4. e. equal in both effects, and letters. 

To EdyνALIZ E, to make ſhares equal, to compare. 

E/QUALNESS [aqualitas, L.] equality. 

Eq AN ITLT v [ aquanimitas, L.] evenneſs of 

EqQuA'NIMOUSNESS mind, contentedneſs; a calm 
and quict temper upon all events of fortune, either good 
or bad. 

EA NIM Oos [aquanimis, L.] endowed with equa- 
nimity. | 

1 ſin Aſtronomy] a circle imagined by Aſtrono- 
mers in the plane of the deferent or eccentrick, for the re- 
gulating Kt adjuſting certain motions of the planets, _ 

EqQua'eitum [with Fotaniffs] the herb aliſander or 
lovage, L. | 

Equa'TioN [4q22t7o, L.] a making equal, an equal 
diviſion. ; . 25 

EqQuaTION [in Algebra] an expreſſion of the ſame 
quantity in 2 different that is diffimilar, but equal terms 
or denominations, as 3 i= to 36 d. | | 

_ EqQuart1oN [with Aftronomers] is taken from the pro- 
portion or regulation of time, or the difference between the 
time marked out by the ſun's apparent motion, and the 
time that is meaſured by its real or middle motion; ac- 
cording to which clocks and watches ought to be adjuſted. 

EvVa'TION or Optical Profthaphaveſes [in the Ptolemaick 
theory of the planets] is the angle made by two lines 
drawn from the centre of the epicycle to the centres of the 
world and of the eccentrick, | a 

EquaTioN or Phyſical Profthaphereſts, is the difference 
between the motions of the centre of the epicycle in the 
eſuant and in the eccentrick, 

EqQuaTION or Total Profthaphxreſis, is the difference 
between the planets mean and true motion, or the angle 
2 by the lines of the ttue and mean motion 

ntre. | 


EquATION of Time, is the difference between the ſun's 


nue longitude and his right aſcenſion, or the difference 


etween mean and apparent time. . 
P EqQua'ToR [.-quator, L. ] the equinoFial line, and the 
_ that by mariners'is called the line by way of excel- 
mae a great movable circle ef the ſphere equally di- 
Dons Teo ** wy poles of the world, or that divides the 
: or f 0 " a E5 o | 
north and Garth, . 2 een yy 
22 20 RY „ [ectiyer, F.] an officer who has the care 
f RE RRTY \ and management of the horſes of a 
a b 8 prince; alſo a Bran ' ſtable for horſes furniſhed 
conveniencies; ings « | 
of the equerries or 3 5 ae my r 


| „uns, a horſeman, a man of arms; a. Roman knight 
* middle order between the commonalty and peerage. 
r 2 auratus U. e. a gilded knight] the Latin term 
5 koighin 6b, 2 ee in ancient times none but 
8 re allowed to it 
day furnityre, 2 4% r ans. rey de 


4 


of the 


Kab nbrnias [equefirts, L..] of or pertaining to 4 
horſeman or knight. 

Equi4/N&ULAR [of aquns and angulus, L.] that has 
equal angles or corners. _ FL. FIms . 
-— Eqvickv'/RAL [of aquus and cruralis, L.] that has 


equal legs or fides. 0 ** | 
EqQui'cuilvus [with eri] i. e. the little horſe; 
a a northern conſtellation conſiſting of 


E/qQuos minoy 
four ſtars, L. | 72 

EqQuiDr'FFER ENT [ Arithmetick] if in a ſeries of three 
quantities there be the ſame difference between the firſt 
and ſecond as between the ſecond and third, they are 
ſaid to be continually equidifferent ; thus 3, 6, 9 are 
continually equidifferent. | | 

Diſcretely EqQUiD1'tr BRENT, is if in a ſeries of four 
quantities there is the ſame difference between the firſt 
and ſecond as between the third and fourth; thus 3, 6, 
7 and 10 are diſcretely equidifferent. | 

Equip1'sTANT [of 4g#uus and diftans, L.] that is, of 
an equal diftance ; equally diſtant from another thing. 

_ Equipr's8TANTNESS [of uus and diftantia, L.] be- 

ing equidiſtant, 

- EqQuiro'RMITY [of aquzs and forma, L.] likeneſs in 
orm. ; | 
 EqQuitLA'TERAL [ £quilaterus, L.] equal-ſided, or 

whoſe ſides are all equal. 

Equil'aTERAL Hyperbola, one whoſe aſymptotes do al- 
ways interſe& each other at right angles in the centre. If 
the tranſverſe diameter of any bola be equal to its Pa- 
rameter, then all the other diameters will alſo be equal 
to their Parameters. | | 

8 BRITY L aquilibriftas, L.] equal weight or 

e. 

In EqQUil1/BR1o [in Mechaniſm] when the two ends 
of a ballance hang exactly even and level, fo that they 
— can aſcend or deſcend, they are ſaid to be in equt- 
Iibris. | 8 

EqQuili'BRIUM [equilibrium, L.] 
and poiſe, equal ballance, | | 

EqQuimv'LTiIPLnis [in Arithmetick and Geometry] are 
numbers and quantities multiplied by one and the ſame 
number and quantity ; or ſuch numbers or quanrities as 
contain their ſubmultiples an equal number of times; as 
12 and 6 are equal multiples of their ſubmultiples 4 and 
2, inaſmuch as each of them contains its ſubmultiple three 
times. * 
| Equvino'cTlIAL [æguinoctialis, of æquus equal and nox, 
L. night, ſo called becauſe when the ſun paſſes through it, 
the day and night are of an equal length over all parts of 
the earth] a great and immoveable circle of the ſphere 


equality of weight 


under which the equator moves in its diurnal motion. 


The equinoctial is commonly confounded with the equa- 
tor; but there is a difference; the equator being movea- 
ble, and the equinoctial immoveable, and the equator being 
drawn about the convex ſurface of the ſphere ; but the 
equinoctial on the concaye furface of the magnus orbis. 

EquINOCTIAL Dial, is that whoſe plain lies parallel 
to the equinodtial. 25 | 
 EquviNOCcTIAL Points [ Aftron.] are the two points where 
the equator and ecliptick interſett each other. | 

EqQuiNOCTtAL Colure, is that paſſing through the equi- 
noctial points. | | . 

E/QUINOXEs [of æquust and nox, L.] the preciſe times 
in which the ſun enters the firſt points of Aries and Libra, 
when the day and night are of equal length. 4 

The Autumnal Equinox, is on the 12th of September, 

The Vernal EqQUINOX, is on the 1oth of March. 

To Eqvu1'e [equipper,” F.] to provide neceſſaries, to fur- 
niſh ; to ſer forth, to ſet or fit our for a voyage, &c, 

E dpf AO R, the proviſion of all things neceſſary for a 
voyage or journey; as a ſhip's crew, furniture, attire, at- 


tendance, SG 2m | 13 | | 
EqQu1i'eARABLE Jof ægun and comparabilis, L.] com- 
jrable: . 7 


Equi'PARATES [aquiparata, L.] things compared or 
made equal. eb 

Equieol's k [equipoids, F] an equal weight, | 

Favwi'eOLLENCE. - 7 Lquipollentia, L.] a logical 

EqQUIiPO'LEENTNESS term uſed when ſèveral pro- 

ſſitions ſignify one and the ſame thing, tho" it be expref* 
ſed after different manners, as not every man is learned, ſome 
man is learned... ' © 4 So tbe; | 
Ear or ANT [aquipollens, L.] being of equal force 


or ſignification, 


„ Eqvirg"yparAncy [of equ/fondium, L.] an equal 
weighing or 1 
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„ Kapiro/nonrANT! [of ns and porderans;. L e- 
qually ballancing or poiſing. | | | 


9 Eüamiro Ap Os [of 45rd and pondereſus, L] that is 


of equal weight. 


Ebi HDAROUsNMRGs [aquipemdium, L.] the being 


of equal weight. My : 
Boviehs' [in Heraldry] ſignifies a knight equipped, #. e. 


armed at all points. | | 

Equ1'ee ED [equippe, F.] furniſhed, accouter'd, Se. 

Equi'kta, certain games celebrated at Rome in the 
month of March with horſe - races, like our juſts and tour · 
naments in honour of Mars in Mars's field. 

E“ auirABLE, juſt, righteous, reaſonable, F. 

E' pfTABLENESs [of equitable, F.] righteo 
juſtneſs, reaſonableneſs. 

EqQuiTAaTU/R A [Old Lat. Rec.] a liberty of riding or 
carrying griſt and meal from a mill on horſe- back. 

EFeqeuiry [equitas, L.] the virtue of treating all men 
according to the rules of right reaſon and juſtice. | 

Equity and Fuſtice | Hieroglyphically] was repreſented 
by a ſwallow, becauſe that bird diſtributes its meat equally 
to its young ones. | 

Equity [ Hieroglyphically] is alſo repreſented by a pair 
of ſcales or ballance. 

Equity (in a Law ſenſe] has a double and contrary 
meaning, for one enlarges and adds ro the letter of the 
law, extending the words of it to caſes 1 yet 
having the ſame reaſon; whereas the other abridges and 
takes from it; ſo that the latter is defined to be a cor- 
—_— of the law, generally made in that part wherein 
it fails. | 

Court of Equity, is the court of Chancery, in which the 
rigour of the common law and the ſeverity of other courts 


is moderated ; and where controverſies are ſuppoſed to be 


determined according to the exact rules of equity and 
conſcience. / 
, Equi'vALENCE [«quivalentia, L] the agreement in 
nature, quality or circumſtances between ſeveral things 
propoſed, - 

Equi'vALENT [aquivalens, L.] of equal worth or 
value. | 

Equi'voca Equivorantia, words common to ſevera 
things in a very ditterent fignification, i. e. to ſeveral 
things which have a ſimilar eſſence, correſponding to the 
fimiſar denomination ; as taurus a bull, and taurus the 
conſtellation, and mount Taurus. 

Equi'vocALl | aquivocus, L.] having a double or 
doubtful fignification ; or that the ſenſe of which may be 
taken ſeveral ways. | 

Equi'vocals [aguivoca, L.] equivocal terms (with 
Logicians) are ſuch terms whoſe names are the ſame, but 
their natures very different. | 

Equ1'vocAL Generation [with Philoſophers] is the pro- 
duction of plants without ſeeds ; inſects or animals with- 
out parents in the natural way of copulation between male 


and female, which is now believed never to happen; but 


that all bodies are produced univocally, 

Equi'v 0CAL Sign [with Surgeons] are certain accidents 
or ſigus of the fracture of the ſcull, which confirm other 
ſigns called Univocal, x 

EqQuivocaAL lord [with Grammariang] a word that 
comprchends more fignifications than one, or which ſerves 
for different notions, 

Equi'vocALLy [«quivece, L. ] dubiouſly, ambiguouſ- 
ly; alſo with a mental reſervation. 

_ EQuivOcaLNEss [of aquivocus, L.] equivocal qua- 
lity, or being of the ſame name bur different quality. 

To Equ VO ATR [equivoquer, F.] to ſpeak doubt- 


fully or ambiguouſly ; alſo to ſay one thing and mean 
another. 


- EqQuivoc A'TION, a double meaning, L. 
Equus alatus [in Aftronemy] the fabulous winged horſe, 
called Pegaſus, one of the northern conſtellations, conſiſting 


of 20 ſtars, 


Equus [with Aftronomers] a conſtellation, the former 
part of the horſe as far as the navel, is the only part to be 
teen. Aratus writes that he was the ſame that opened the 
fountain in Helicon With his hoof, which is called Hippo- 
crene, But ſome will have him to be Pegaſus, who flew 


to the ſtars. before the fall of Bellerophon, Which ſeems 


to others to be incredible, becauſe he has no wings ; there- 
fore Euripides will have him to be Menalippe, the daughter 
of Chiron, who was debauched by Solus; and being with 


child fled into the mountains; and being about to be de- 


livered there, her father came in ſearch after her. She 


being taken, that ſhe might not be kriown, pray d that ſhe 


l — 
* 1 l 
"7 . 


might be transformed; upon which ſhe was turned, 
mare. And upon the account ef her on pie <4 xd 
father's, Diana placed her among the ſtars z. and fo be 
reaſon ſhe remains inviſible to the centaur (for he is he 
to be Chiron) the poſterior [lower] parts of the "rg 
this figure, becauſe of the modeſty of the womaniſh g 
as — ſeen, | ot ES ky 
us coopertus or a e out w; 
ſaddle and other furniture, I . W 
o ERA DICAT E [eradicatur, to pluck 
roots, to deſtroy _—_ | 15 UP by 
_ ERapica'TioN, a plucking up by the roots; 40 
deftroying utterly. , 

ERa'picaTivEs [in Medicine] ſuch medicameny 
work powerfully and do as it were root out the diſtem 
they are oppoſed to Minoratives which operate but gent . 

RA'NTH EMUM {with Bot.] the herb chamomil » 

Era'ssD [eraſus, L.] ſcraped out. 

ErasED [in Heraldry] ſignifies any thing 
plucked or tora off from that part, to which it 
was fixed by natute, as a boar's head eraſed ; 
ſee the. eſcutcheon, 

ERA'SEMENT, a blotting or daſhing out. 

ERrA'STIANISM) the principles or dottrine of the 

ERA'STIANS [fo called from one 1 a phyſician i 
Sevitzerland | among other tenets they held that excomny. 
nication in a Chriſtian ſtate was lodged in the civil Magi 
trate. 

ERA“ TO L' Eexro of 'segw, Gr to love] one of the nit 
muſes, that had the rule of lovers, 

ERERE [æhie, Sax.] before that, rather than 

ErRxBus L Eee, Gr.] an infernal, poetical deity 
ſaid to be father of night and hell. g 

nne Pin Botany ] chich-peas, a fort d 

nie. 
4 To Exxt'cT [erefum, ſup. of erigere, L.] to raiſe, to ſa 
up, to build. 

To ERE'CT 4 Figure [in Aſtrology] is to divide the 12 
houſes of the heavens aright, putting down the ſigus, de- 

ree, &c. in their right — according to the . of 
heavenly bodies, at that moment of time the ſcheme is 
erected, | | 
ER RCT Flowers [with Florifts] are thoſe that grow up- 
right without hanging the head, as tulips, Er. 

Exx'cT10N, aralling or cauſing to ſtand upright, F.ofL, 

EkxcTO'REs, lifters up, raiſers, L. 

ERRcTOREs Clitoridis [in Anatomy] muſcles inſened 
into the ſpongious bodies of the C itoris, which they ere 
in coition. | 

ERRCTORES Penis [in Anatomy] a- pair of muſcles 


that cauſe the erection of the yard; ariſing from the out- 


ward knob of the Os Iſchium, 
Err'cTus, a, um [in Botanick Writers] upright, 
EREMI'TA [of ipnuos, Gr. a wildemeſß] an hermut, 2 
dweller in the wilderneſs, L. 13 
ER EMI“ TICALNES s, the leading the life of an hemit. 
ER RMI“ TIC AL [eremiticus, L. o "Renyirinos, Gt. per- 
taining to a deſart or living the life of an hermit. 
EREMITO RIU [Old Writings] an hermitage or de- 
ſart place for retirement of hermits. : 
ERK EKMIT E [eremita, L. of *«pypirys, Gr.] an hermit. 
ER R'PT ereptus, L.] ſnatched * 
Ex ET TA“TION, a creeping forth, I. 
ErE'PTION, a ſnatching or taking away by violence 
or force, L. 5 
BY 5 8 Canary- birds above two years old. 
EREWHILE, lately, not long ſince. 
E'RG 0, therefore, L. i 
EKG Or [with Horſemen] a ſtub like a piece of 
horn, about the ſize of a cheſnut, placed behind and 
low the paſtern joint of a horſe, and is commonly hid 
der the tuft of the fetlock, See Diſergot. _ 
E'r1ca [Bot.] ſweet-broom, heath or ling, L. 


oft 
be- 
un- 


ERIC ETO (RUM [with Botaniſts] of heaths or which | 


ow on heaths, L. | * 
ERIůDA/Nus Af. ] a ſouthern conſtellation conſiſting of 2 


ſtars. This ariſes from Orion's left foot. It is called Bride 


from Aratus Erato ſibenes, but he has produced no be 
why. Others, and with greater probability, take it 10 
the Nite, which only flows from the ſouth, It 1s 
ua with many ſtars; there is mw it * | 
Canobus, which reaches pretty near to Argus cot 
and indeed no ſtar is bes Hah this, for which reaſon it i 
called Perigaum. „ ee 
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Ex ING KON L Bear)! te Herb Frbub dtd. Oo ps, 
Ex1/NGO, 2 plant, called alſo Sea holly. 29 4 5 
Ex10'XULON fot tele ind ErAof, Or, wo6d] a for 
chat comes of trees. my." | 

51 iA Liebl Gr.] the herb Holy-wort. 

ER ILS MA in Archite ure] an arch, buttreſs , ſhore, 

rop to ſupport a building chat is likely to fall. 

5 RITHA LES. [*$81Ix vs, Or.] the herb Prick-madam, 

cengreen, or Ho e-leck, n IEEE” 

"£2 M8xSEWL [Epmenyepl, Sax] an idol of the Ger- 

mans, Saxen and Britons, accounted a favourer of the poor ; 

he was repreſenred as a 4 — man, among hea $ of flow- 

ers; upon his head he ſupported a cock, upon his breaſt a 

bear, and in his eight hand he held à banner diſplay d. 

is MINE [pr ably ſo called of Armenia as havin 
been brought from —— a very — _ of a Lam = 

- e, worn rinces or perſons of quality. 
Oy gals 4 [in E. ] is Me 80 with 


17 black ſpots, or, as the heralds term it, argent 
„. and ſable, which is made by ſewing bits of the 
8.9.4.4 black tails of theſe creatures upon the white skins 
o add to the beauty. Ermine is uſed for the 


lining the garments of great perſons. 


ERMINxER“/ [in Heraldry] as acroſs erminee 
is a croſs compoſed of 4 ermine ſpots pla- 
ced in the form of a croſs. See the eſcutcheon. 

| rg . 

E'/RMINES [in Heraldry] or rather Contre- 
Ermine, the counter 6r reverſe of ermine, which 
, is black powdered with white, as in the eſcut- 
8 cheon. | 
ERMINI“T Es [with Heraldt] little ermines, or rather 
a white field powder'd with black, yer ſpor 0 a 
little red oar on it. But others ſay it ſignifies a yellow 
field powdered with black. | | 
E'zMINOIS [with Herald. yellow powdered with 
black. HS. ; | 
Kan ſof Eyn, Sax. a ſolitary place] places names which 
end in ern, ſignify a melancholy ſituation. 

Exxrs [of ernde, Text, harveſt, or ernden to cut or 


mow corn] the looſe ſcattered ears of corn that are left on 


the ground after the binding or cocking it, Hence 
To ERN, is to glean, | 
To Exo'ps [eredere, L.] to gnaw off or eat out or 
about. 3 | 
ExopeE'NTIA [with Surgeons] medicines that by their 
ſharp particles gnaw and prey upon the fleſh, L. | 
ERx0GA'TION, a liberal diſtribution or beſtowing free- 
„ 
F EROGENNETON [of sps love and yemaw to beger, 
Gr.] an herb cauſing love. | 
E'ros and ANTERoOs [among the Remans] two Cu- 
pids being an emblem of mutual love they being repreſent- 
ed ſtriving one with another, which ſhould have the branch 
of a palm-tree that was between them; thereby intima- 
ting that contention ſhould be between friends to deſerve 
the palm or the honour of excelling in love and friendſhip. 
Enro's10N, a gnawing, eating away or conſumption, L. 


ErO'TEMA g [ *qwryots of tr Gr. to interrogate] 


Ero'TEs1s an interrogation. _ 
E ROTEMA #4 [with Rbetoriciant] a figure when by ask- 
EKOTEsS1S 0 ing queſtions, the matter is aggravated, 
as were you not there? did you not ſay you had ſo done ? 
EROTEMATICK [erotematicns, L.] 
ſtioning. . 
ERo'tTick of“ EER, Gr. Cupid] a term applied to any 
ming that has relation to love. | 
o ERR [errare, L.] to go out of the way, 
alſo to miſtake. 
ErRraABLE [errabilis, L.] that may err. 
ERRAND [#pan®, Sax.] a meſſage. 
E ARA NTN EBS [of erram, L.] wandering faculty. 
5 &RANT [errans, L.] wandering or ſtray ing our of 
© Way. by. 0 9 
ERKANT [in Law] is applied to ſuch juſtices or judges 
who go the circuit; and to bailiffs travelling at large. 
Feb ERRANx, a ſort of romantick knights, which 
according to old romances have wandered abdut rhe world 
in learch of adventures, to reſeue ladies ftom violence, 
and to perform great feats of arms with wnactountable ha- 
Lard of rheit perſons, O49 F * 
ERRA“CT A, 
m printing. 


ERR A'TICAL 9 [erraticus, L.] wandering or 
E&RATICK 5 out of the way. . p 


of $ 


to ſtray ; 


faults or omiſſions which eſeape correction 


_ 
\ 
G 


x 


emanding, que- 


ling like the 


ſtraying an Etyſipelat. 


0 
EE 


diſtinction to the fixed ſtars on account of their having 
4 motion. i 30 = Reb BC. 
_ ERKA'TiCAINEss [of ien, L.] wandeting fi- 
RRA'TICUM [Old Records], a waif or ſtray, an erratit 
or wandering beaſt. 7 N k 
ER KA'T10N, a ftraying, i waanricg out of the way, T. 
E'xx#'twX, medicines that putge the brain and head, 
by bringing down the ſuperfluous pituit or phlegm lying 
by Bn the Meninges of the brain. 22 J 
ErRo'Ntovus [erroneus, L.] fubjet to error, falls, | 
KRO'NEOUSN ESS [of erronens, L.] error or fulneſs of 
Error. 
Erxo'nts, the Erratick ſtars, L. 


[2 


ERROR 5 [ error, L.] miſtake of the mind in giving 
ERK ROUR & affent to a propoſition that is not true, 
overſight, 'folly, | | 


ERROUR [in Zaw) a fault in pleading or in the pro- 
cels ; whence the remedy brought for remedy of this 
overſight, is called a | 
Fri of ERROUR, and is a writ which lies to redreſs a 
full judgment in any court of record. x 

Clerk of the ER ROOVRS, a clerk whoſe buſineſs is to 
copy out the tenor of the records of a cauſe upon which 
a crit of error is brought. 

Es, a ſort of pulſe, the bitter - vetch. | | 

ERxTHMI1O'TUM [Old Tau] a meeting of the neigh- 
bourhood to compromiſe differences, 

ExVA NINA [with Botanifts] the herb Bind wged, L. 

nt lern beſcentia, L.] a bluſng for 

ERUBE“s CEN ſhame; an uneaſineſs of mind 
by which it is hinder'd from doing ill or fear of loſs of te- 
putation. | | | L, 

ERUBR/SsCENT [erubeſcens, 1. waxing red, bluſhing. 

To ER Ur 5 eructatum, L.] to belch or break 

To ERU“CTATER S wind upwards. ot 
_ Exvcrta't10N, a belching forth, a breaking wind off 
the ftomach, a kan 11 1 . 

ErvuD1'TioN, inſtruction in iterature, learning, 
ſcholarſhip, F. of L. Py 5 


ExuUpi'TELY erudite, L.] learnedly. 

ERUGA'TION, a taking away of wrinkles, L. | 

ERVI“LIA [with Botan. a ſort of the leſſer pulſe 

Ervi'tiumY like vetches or tares, L.. 

To Eau“ NCATE [eruncatum, L.] to pull up weeds. 

1 525 5 Leruptus, L.] broken or burſt out. 

ERV“ Tilo, an iſſuing or breaking forth with vio- 
lence, L. | | RAI? 
, r ENT [erupturiens, L.] apt or ready to break 
Ev NGN ["*4e03ſ1ov, Gr.) the herb Eriigé: Sea- 
holm or Sea-holly, L. fi e 4 

Erxvy'NNEs, were called Epebmdeic, i. e. the ſearch- 
ers into thoſe men who have committed the moſt heinous 
offences. Their names are Megara, Tiſipbone aud . 
Megxra is ſo called, as tho“ usyouggyros, i. e. having in ha- 
fred, Twyvpirs, i. e. avenging, or Tiuwpepiye, i. e. puniſh- 
ment of men becauſe of the murders; and this & Nx Tg, 
without delay and inceſſantly. Theſe Goddeſſes altogether 
venerable, a notable benevolence to human kind, in cau- 
ſing a mutual -will between man and man. But 
they are horrible in their aſpect, and chaſtiſe the impi- 


ous with ſcourges and flaming torches ; their hair is wrea- 


thed with ſerpents, that they may ſtrike terror to murder- 
ers, who ſuffer the puniſhments due to their imptous crimes ; 
they are ſtoried to have their reſidence in [infernum) hell, 
becauſe the cauſes of thoſe evils. that * invade them 
are in obſcurity : nor can the wicked provide againſt 
them, ſo as to guard againſt falling into thoſe dangers. 


Phurnutius, hr; | | 2 
L. Ef doi, Gr.] bank-creſſes, hedge- 


ERyYSIUMUM 
mi... | „ 

ER VSI“ EKL AS Eęuolæx Nag, of Th cp ech rd agi 
becauſe it draws the neighbouring parts to it felf ; or, as 
others, of *«evIcvT:2s, of _ ZevSeas red and n black, 
from the variety of colours) a ſwelling of a bright yellow 
colour, inclining to red, uſually attended with: a” pricking 
pain, but not beating, and a ſymptomarical fever... _- 

ERYSIPELA/TODES LED 13 a ſwel- 

Eryſepelas, but the Skin being of a darker 
colour, L. 6 4 ; 


Exys1es'T4L0Us, of di bartaking ef the nature of 
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of cach, F, 


Es cos (eſcoſus, L. 


„ Exyriia'on LE eddi 61: the Honey-fuckle flow- 


""ExyTHREMMATA Cof *uSegs red and Sela, Gr.] 
red ſpots like flea- bites, common in peſtilential fevers. 

ExyYTHRO'DANUM [ ipvIggSarr, Gr.] the plant 
madder. | bag þW] yt | 

"ExyTiRoO1DEs Membrana [of ra 
pearance] a red skin of the teſticles, the firſt of the proper 
coats of the teſticles N to the Elythroiges,. ,, . 

ErxyTHRUS ["EpvSe9;, Gr.] the ſhrub called Sumach. 

EsSBRANCATU'RA of esbrancher, F.] the cutting off 
of branches or boughs in a foreſt. Old Records, 

Escata'pe, a furious attack made upon a wall or 
rampart, carried on with ladders to mount 1 : 
without beſieging the place in form, breaking gr r 
carrying on of works, F.. et | 

EscALDARER [Old Records] to ſcald. * 

EscA'Lop Shells [with Hera ldi] are frequent in coat- 
armour , and ſome are of opinion that ſhells are a proper 
bearing for thoſe who have made long voyages at ſea, or 
have born conſiderable commands there, and obtained vic- 
tory over enemies. | 

Ec MB1c I with Merchants] a licence granted for 
the making over a bill of exchange to a perſon beyond 
Tea, Ital. . | 

To Esca'er [eſcapar, Span. ſcappare Ital. eſchapper, F.] 
to get away from. a 

An Esc A“ R, a getting away, a flight, 

An EscA“ PEK [in Law] is when one who is arreſted 
gets his liberty before he is delivered by order of law ; or 
a violegt or privy getting out from ſome legal reſtraint. 

E:ca'eio quieto [Old Records] is an eſcape of beaſts in 
a foreſt, RY | 

Es cA“PIU [Old Records] what comes by accident, 
chance, hap. | 

EscA'R Len, or e Ae, Gr. a cruſt, eſchara, L.] 

Es chA“ 18 a cruſt, ſhell or ſcab. brought over an ul- 
cer or raiſed with a ſearing iron. 

EscARO'TICKS [of *£97a.e9w to skin or cruſt over] 

EscyaRO'TICKs & plaſters, ſearing-irons, actual fire; 
Oc. which bring a ſore to an eſcar or cruſt, | 

EscARTELE [in Heraldry | quartercd, 

EsCHANDE'RIA [Old Lat. Records] the chandry or of- 
fice where candles were repolited and delivered out for 
family uſe. | 

EscaERA'T [eſchaete, F.] any lands or profits that fall 
to a lord within his manour ; either by forfeiture or the 
death of a tenant without heirs, 

EscHEAT, the name of a writ for recovery of eſcheats. 

To EschEAT [eſcheoir, F.] to fall after ſuch a manner 
to the chief owner. | | | 

EschEA“T, the place or circuit within which either the 
king' or other lord has eſcheats of his tenants, 

An Escara'ToOR, an officer who look d after the king's 
eſcheats in the county, and certified them into the exche- 


«© 


quer. | f . 
Es cHRE“VvINS T [in France and Holland] a magiſtrate in 
EcHE'VIN a city to take care of their common 


concerns, the good order, decoration and conveniency of 

the city. | 

a 3 w' [eſchever, F.] to avoid or ſhun, 
EscHYNO'MENOUs Plants [of aiquy-uar, Gr. I am 

aſhamed] ſenſitive plants, ſuch as ſhrink in and contract 


* their leaves upon _— them. 


EsSCLAIRCI'SMENT [of [eſclaircir, F.] the clearing a 
thing, the rendering it more evident or clear, F. 
ESCLAME, a light-bellied horſe, O. F. 


ES&gATTE' [in Heraldry] fignifies a thing forcibly 


blown away, and therefore a bend or other partition eſclatte, 
repreſents it torn or broken like a piece of a ruinated wall, 
ircegular or not leyelled ; or elſe it may repreſent a ſhield 
that has been ſhattered with the ſtroke of a battle-axe or 
ſome weapon of a like ſort, but not cut with a ſword, F. 
EscLoeee' [in Heraldry] ſignifies a fort of indenture 


or cut made in upon a bend, ſo that the colours counter- 


change, by running one into another, in ouly one point 
© EsSco'RT, a convoy or company of armed men attend- 
ing ſome perſon or thing in a journey or voyage to defend 
or ſecure it from inſults, F. | | 

To Esco'kT, to convoy, Ec. . 

EscoxrA“TIO more, the parting of the turf of moor- 
iſh, ſedgy ground for burning, L. 2 

| oe ful of meat. "22 

E'scoUADE [Mil the third part of a foot- com- 
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1 


and Iv; ap- 


— 


of the ſhield ; a tenure of land obliging a tenant to 
low his lord to the wars at his own charge. 


Plants and roots for food; as carrots, turnips, St, 


F. and we from them taking away the E and 
putting to it an EngliÞ termination eon, and 


The Latins derived the 


» E'sCR1IPT 


e 
pany, ſo divided for. ihe more convenient mounting of 


aeds, . F.. I ole be! il 
[of e and ſeriptum, 
Es cRIT out. 48 
E'scRITOIR. See Serutoir e. 


L] a thing Written 


-EscROL [with Heraldi] a long flip as it were of 


ment or paper, on which there is generally a ” 
E'scu, a French crown of 60 ſoli or 3 livres, 


EscuAa'Gt, a kind of knighr's ſetvice called a hola; 


1 


Escu'LENT [eſculentus, L.] that may be eaten, 
Es cur kurs [of . eſcnleutus, L. that may be eaten] 


Escu'TCcatoN [of ſcutum, L. a ſhield, eſas, 


the letters ch by E "= make eſcutcheon. 
ir ſcutum from the Greek 
oxvTo0s leather, becauſe their ſhields commonly were corci. 
ed with leather, So that eſcutcheon ſignifies! as much 3 
ſhicld, which tho' they were anciently of ſeveral {i 
yet now thoſe in coat-armour are generally repreſented 
ſquare, only rounded off at bottom as in the figure, 
Escu'TCcH EON, heralds give names to ſeve- 
ral points or places; thus the point D they 
call the dexter chief, C is the middle chief, 
S the ſiniſter chief point, H is called the Ho- 
nour point, F the Feſs point, N is called the A 
Nombril point, A the dexter Baſe, and O the middle, and 
P the Baſe point. See the eſcutcheon. | a 
Es curch EON of Pretence, ſuch an one on which 2 man 


carries the coat of his wife being an heireſs, and having 


iſſue by her. | 

E'scuLus [with Botanifts] the beech or maſt tree. I. 

ESKEKTO'RESs [of eſcher, F.] robbers or deſtroyers of 
other mens lands and eſtates, O. Stat, 
 ExsxYePEsSON [O. Law] ſhipping or paſſage by ſea, 

Es NRC [aiſnefſe, F.] the right of chafing: firſt in x 
divided inheritance, which belongs to the eldeſt copartnei 
Es oc Lege, of zow within and ix to have] an in- 
ternal tumour in the anus. 7 N 

EspPALIE “RS [eſpaliers, F.] a row of trees, planted in 
a curious order againft a frame for fruit trees; allo for 
boundings of walks or borders in plantations, for the ſccu- 
rity of orange: trees, &c. 

EspARE'CT, a kind of St. Foin-grafs. - / 

ESPEALTA'RE [Old Lat. Rec.] to expeditate or lay 
dogs, i. e. to cut off the three fore claws of their right 
foot; or to cut out the ball of the foot, that they may be 
diſabled from hunting or running hard in the foreſt. _ 
Es HE CIA [ /peczalis, L. ſpeciel, F.] chief, ſingular, 


"CIALLY | ſpectalement, F. ſpecialiter, L.] in an 
manner. : | 
VA'RIUS [Foreft Law] a hawk. 

Esp1'td [eſpie, F.] diſcovered by the fight. 

Es pIAL, a watch or guard. | | 

Ese1GURNA'NTIA, the office of ſpigurnel or ſealer of 
the king's writs, | 

ESpLANA'DE [in Fortification] a part ſerving the cout- 
terſcarp or covered way for a parapet; being a declivity 


or ſlope of earth commencing from the top of the con. 


terſcarp and loſing it ſelf inſenſibly in the level of the cam- 


paign. It is now chiefly taken for the void ſpace between 
the glacis of a citadel and the firſt houſes of a town. 

" ESPLEE's [in Zaw] the full profit! that the ground 
yields; as the feeding of paſtures, | the hay of meadows, 
the corn of plough'd lands, &. i 

 Eseov'sALs | ſporſalia, L. eſpouſailles, F.] betrothing, 
wedding, marriage, the ceremonies uſed upon that occauo". 

To Espou'ss [eſpouſer, F.] to . to take in mar- 

riage.; to wed ; alſo to adhere to or embrace a cauſe, op! 
nion or party. ; 

| D a warlike engine, anciently uſed for 
caſting of great ſtones, / >; ſam 0 Bd , 20 

* ey” [eſpier, F.] to perceive or diſcover, to wat 
or obſerve, 8 3 p34 Woke 
;  ESQUIAVINE [with Horſemen]; a, long and ſevere cha 
ſtiſement of a horſe in the manage, . . 1 14 
. EsqQui'RE [eſcuyer, F. eſcudero, Span. anger, L. 1.4 
an armour-bearer] ſo that the title Eſquſte imports 4 - 
fon who carried the arms of ſome gteat ma. Some 
reckon fix ſorts of Eſquire. „ 
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ſons of ſans and lords. . The 
Thee eſquires of the king 
he « 2 Fig go whom 


K 2.98 nom 
ing himſelf gives arms, and makes eſquires by giving 

2 — Fadi anciently Was done by Putting a lar 
© $8 about their neck, and a pait of White ſpurs on their 
dee ). 6. Thoſe who bear any publick office in the King- 
ee as high-ſherifts, juſtices of the peace, Sc. A * 
EsabiKks of the king's body, are certain officers be- 


; ear. Do ban) a, 2 
longing i Os ſof ſchizzo, Ital. 4 ſplaſh, and ſd an eſquiſſe 
Ca painting only ſignifies ſplaſhes or dabs of colours in 
y inning) 4 term in painting which den the firſt ſlight 
*ketch or draught of a, picture; the firſt thought of a de- 
ſign drawn haflily with a crayon, or in colours on paper, 
canvaſs or the like ; in order. to be finiſhed and painted 
or engraven afterwards: | 


To Ess ART, to ertirpate or clear the ground of - 


eldeſt 


* of all noblemen. 3. 


4 The eldeſt ſons of n 


= 


ae Ear Lahe, Fl to make an eſſay, to try, to 
OE [eſſai, F.] a trial or experiment to prove, whe- 
ther a thing be of requiſite quality or goodneſs. . 
Essav/} [in Coinage, &c.] is a proof or trial made 
ASSAY by the cuppel or teſt of the fineneſs or pu- 
Say rity of the gold or ſilver to be uſed in 
ini ony. E . 
* p * + a Deer [with Hunters] is the breaſt or brisket 
of a deer, 


Ess Av, a ſhort diſcourſe, or. treatiſe on ſome ſubjett. 

Ess x [in School Philoſophy] is uſed in the ſame. ſenſe with 
eſſence, principally for that which is really or actually ex- 

4g 1 | 
a [eſſentia, L.] the nature, ſubſtance or being 
of a thing, that which conſtitutes or determines the nature 
of a thing; or which is abſolutely neceſſary for its being 
what it IS, | 5 377" | | 

ESSENCE of a Circle [with Geometricians] the eſſence of 
a circle is, that the radii or ſemidiameters of it be all equal; 
the efſence of a ſquare is, that it have 4 right angles, and 
as many equal right-lined ſides, * 

Ess ENCE [in Metapbyſicks] ſignifies the ſame as being. 
Some diſtinguiſh between them, in that being has the ſame 
reſpeft to eſſence, that the concrete . has to its abſtract. But 
as it is taken by Metaphi ſicians in its moſt abſtracted nature, 
it muſt of neceſſity be rhe ſame as being. 

Ess Ex cE [with Chymiſts] the pureſt and moſt ſubtile 
part of a body, a ſpirit. drawn out of certain ſubſtances ; 
the balſamick part of any thing ſeparate from the thicker 

matter. | 

Ess ENc E of- Ambergreaſe, an extract of the more oily 
parts of ambergreaſe, musk and civet in ſpirit of wine. 

EsSE'ND1 quietum de telonio, a writ which lies for the 
citizens and burgeſſes of any city or town that has a char- 
ter or preſcription to free them from toll throughout the 
; ram Al if the toll be any where demanded of 
them, L. 

Ess EN Es, aſct among the ancient Jews, who ſepa- 
rated themſelves from the reſt of the people, and led a 
kind of monaſtical life. | | 

Ess E NTIA, eſſence, L. . 

Ess E' ATIA [Quinta with Chymifts] quinteſſence, i. e. 
the 5th effence, a medicine made of the moſt powerfully 
working and active particles of its ingredients, L. 

Ess E/ xTIAI ſeſſentialis, L.] ſomething that is neceſſary 
to conſtitute a thing, or that has ſuch a connexion with the 
nature and reaſon of a thing, that it is found or ſuppoſed 
where ever the thing it Fs is. , 

5SENTIAL Debilities of a Planet [with Aftrologers] arc 
when the planets are in their detriment, fall or peregrine. 

ESSENTIAL Properties, are ſuch as Ban uf 0 epend 
on, and are connected with the nature and eſſence 7 (508 
thing, ſo as to be inſeparable from it; in diſtinction from 

accidental. a 5 
Ess RN TIAIL Pro of ev right · lin d triangle 
is have the ſum ole 1 les ny - 2 right an 4 i 

SSE'NTIALLY- ſeſſentialiter. L. ell, Fr. ir 
_ E matter: Ed OLA. £4 in 

SSE'NT1:; ſſentia L. eſſe 
quality, AN nes. e | 
. EssENT1AL Dignities of a Planet [Aftrology\ are cer 
ny "= advanrages by ien they are Seat 4 N 
exaltation, "> e dle in their proper houſes, or, in their 


ESSENTIAL Salts 
a will - cryſtallize, 


1 


— 


ce, Fr.] eſſential 


ing through the whole 


Jin [in Ghymiſtry] are ſuch valuable. 
and are the juices of plants; this 


E 8 
. 8 - 


1 ce heing ing gotten by p upding the plant in a mortar, being 
firaibe , OP fer in L „ and A l ac! 

e W/. L. une e | 
berg Rove N \ Is of Religion, are the fundamental ar- 
1. or points of it. . W. ce * | 
SSENTIAL Oils [with Chymifti) are ſuch as are g 
in a plant, and drawn from it by diſtillation in an alembic 
in water; in contradiſtinction to thoſe made by Inſolation. 
Ess ENTIATL, eſſence, eſſentiality, eſſentialneſs, Milton, 
E'ss RRS [in Medicine, &c.] ſmall. puſhes or wWheals, 
reddiſh and ſomewhat hard, which ſoon cauſe a violent itch- 


body, as if it were ſtung with bees, 


nettles, &c. 5 „ii r i anden 0 
EssL1's0Rs CO- Law] perſons appointed by a court, 
to whom a writ of Venire Facias, is directed to impannel a 
Jury on challenge to a ſheriff and Coroner,” who return the 
writ in their own. names with a pannel of the jurors 
names. | | 
Es$s01'N [of eſſoina] an excuſe for him, that is ſum- 
moned to appear and anſwer to an action real, or to per- 
form ſuit to a court baron; upon ſome juſt cauſe of abſence, 
as ſickneſs, c. | | r 
n [in Law] is to excuſe a. perſon thus 
abſent. > Oo Aura 
Clerk of the Es801Ns, an officer in the court of Common 
Pleas, who keeps the eſſoin rolls, deliyers them to every 
officer, and receives them again, when they are written. 
Es$s01N de malo lecti, a writ directed to the ſheriff. for 
ſending 4 lawful knights, for viewing one that has eſſoined 
or excuſed himſelf, de malo lecti, i. e. as being fick a bed. 
Essoix de malo ville [in Law] is when the defendant is 
in court the firſt day ; but going away without pleadi 
falls fick, and ſends two Eſſoiners, ho proteſt that he 1s 
8 60 by ſickneſs in ſuch a Village, that he cannot 
come, L. Cf. 1 | 
 B'ss0RANT [in Heraldry] a term uſed of a bird, ſtand- 
g on the ground with the wings expanded, as though 
ad been wet, and were drying it ſelf, F. , 
To EsTa'BLIsSH [ſtabilre, L. ctablir, F.] to make 
ſable, firm or ſure; to ſettle or fix; alſo, to ſet, appoint, 
ordain or make, | 88 
EsTA'BLISHMENT [ftabilimentum, L. eftabliſement, 
F.] eſtabliſhing, ſettlement or ſettling, 7 
ESTABLISHMENT of Dover [in Law] the aſſurance 
of a dower or portion made to the wife by the husband 
or his friends about the time of marriage. 


EsTACH E [of eftacher, F. to faſten a bridge or bank 
of ſtone and timber, | | | 
EsxT AN DDARD [eftandart, F.] the ſtanding meaſure of 
the king or common-wealth, to the ſcantling of which all 
meaſures: throughout the land are to be framed ; alſo a 
banner or enſign. | N 

Es TAT E [ftatus, L. etat, F.] the poſture or condition 
of things or affairs; alſo degree, rank, or order of men; 
alſo means, revenues. 

Es TAT E {in Law] is that title or intereſt a man hath 
in lands or tenements, 

The. Three Es TAT Es of the Realm | of England] are 
the 3 diſtin& orders of the kingdom, viz. King, Lords 
and Commons. | | | 

EsTATE Conditional [in Law] is one that has a con- 
dition annexed to it; although it be not ſpecified in 
writing. | | 

To EsT ERM [æſtimare, L. eftimer, F.] to value, to 
have an eſteem for; alſo to believe, to think, to judge, to 
look upon; alſo to ſuppoſe, reckon or account. 

ESTEEM [aſftimatio, L. eftime, F.] value, reſpect, ac- 
count, regard, reputation. 1 

Es TREM [in Ethicks] ſimply ſo called, is the bare 
good opinion of good men, which flows from the obſervance 
of the law of nature and our duty; and the Moraliſts ſay, 
that we ought as far as in us lies to endeavour to procure 
and preſerve it, becauſe the want of it may lay open an 
occaſion to a 1000 miſchiefs and inconveniences. | 

F'STERLING, the ſame as ſterling... . | 

EsTET®' [in Heraldry] is uſed by the French to ſi ify 
a beaſt, whoſe head has been as it were torn off by 4 
and conſequently the neck left rough and „in con- 
tradiſtinction to diffait and decapits, where the neck is left 
ſmooth, as if the head had been cut ofl. . 

EsTHlo'MENOs [i0949uer®- of icdie, to cat, Gr.] 
an in tion which. grows and conſumes the parts; a 


i 
it 


gangrene or diſpoſition to montification, 
E'sTIMABLE [#ftimabilis, L] worthy to be eſteemed, 
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a a ſtar with 


_ 2 parties. 
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_ E'sr1naBtintss [of fiimabilis, L. offi 
2 » DTTC 
1 nb (aſtimatus, L. eftime, Fr.] 
rat * Ne 8 "TE g * . | 
EsT1MA'T10N [«ftimatio, L.] the ſet price or value; 
eſteem, vital of hens F. ; . 8 
ESTIMA“TION of the fudgment [with Divinei] conſiſts 
in a due valuation of thoſe excellencies that are in the divine 
nature, whereby God is accounted the ſupreme being in 
Geneve Ben; from whom all created goodneſs is derived, 
and in cottformity to whom it is to be meaſured. | 
To E'stimATE [eftimatum, L.] to value, prize; alſo 
to a praiſc or ſet a price upon, SR 
1 STIVAL Lftibalis, L.] — 1 ſummer- time. 
E'strv x1, ectident [with Aftronomers] the ſummer- weft 
or north-weſt ; that point of the horizon, where the ſun 
ſets, when he is inthe tropick of Cancer and the days are 


longeſt. . | 

real erient [with Aſtronomers] the ſummer- eaſt or 
point of the horizon where the ſu riſes, 
when it is in the tropick of Cancer. | 

E'sT1v AL Solftice (with Aſtronomers] the ſummer-ſol- 
Rice, when the ſim entring the ttopick of Cancer on the 
11th of Fune, makes the longeſt day and ſhorteſt night. 

EsTo1ltts' [in Heraldry] as a Croſs Effoillee Hgnifies 
only 4 long rays in form of a croſs, and ſo broad 
in the centre, and ending in ſharp points. | 

Es ro“ ERL [of eater, F.] an impediment or bar 

EsTo'eynrL 5 of action grow ing from a man's own 
act, who hath or otherwiſe might have had his action. 

Es rourADE [in French Cookevy] a particular way of 
ſtewing meat. | 

Esro'veks [of eftoffe or effouver, F.] that ſuſtenance 
which a man, committed for felony, is to have our of his 


lands or goods, for himſelf and his family, during Iapri- 


ſonment. 

E'sTRAac [with Horſemen] a horſe that is light-bodied, 
lank-bellied, thin-flanked, and narrow- clieſted. 

Es TRADE, a publick high-way or road, P. | 

Batteurs d' Es TRADE [Milit. Term] ſcouts of horſe 
ſent out to get intelligence of the diſpoſitions of the enemy, 
and what is like to fall out in the way. 

Batire q Es I RAD E, to go out upon ſuch an 9 

Es TRA“ PER, the one half of an alcove or bed-chamber, 
rais'd with a floor, and richly furniſhed and adorned for 
the reception of perſons of diſtinction. 

To EsTRA'NGE [eftranger, F.] to draw away the af- 
fections, to take off from, to alicnate, to become me 

EsTRA'NGEL, the Eſtrangelus character, a particular 
ſpecies or form of Syriack letter ſerving as capitals. 

EsTRA'NGEMENT, a drawing away the affections, & c. 

Es T RANGERS [in Law] foreigners, perſons born be- 
e. ſea; alſo thoſe who are not privies or patties to 
evying a fine, or making of a deed, & . 

Es TRAA“ DE [in Horſemanſdip] is the defence of a 
horſe that will not obey, who, to rid himſelf of his rider, 
riſes mightily before, and while his fore- hand is yer in the 
air, furiouſly yerks out his hind-legs, ſtriking higher than 
his head was before; and during the counter-time rather 
goes back than forward, F. | 

Es TRA“ [of eftrayeur, O. F.] any tame beaft found 
within any lordſhip, and not owned by any man, which 
being cry'd according to law in the market adjoining, if it 
be not claimed by the owner in a year and a day, it is 
then the lord's of the foil where found. | 

EsTREA'T [extraFtum, L. drawn out] is uſed for the 
true copy or duplicate of an original writing ; as for exam- 
ple, of amercements or penalties, fet on the rolls of a court 
to be levied by a bailiff or other officer, of every man for 
his offence. | | 

Clerk of the Es TREA“Ts, à clerk who receives the eſtreats 


out of the office of the lord treaſurer's remembrancer, and 


writes them out to be levied for the king. 
Es TRE CIA“ Tus [Old Law] ftraiten'd or block'd up. 
E'STREG-BOARDS, boards either of deal, fir, Qs. 
brought out of the eaſtern countries. | 
RsSTRE'PAMENT [Old Law] ſpoil. made by a tenant 
for term of life upon lands or woods, to the damage of the 
perſon, who is to have them in reverſion ; an im oyeriſh- 


ing or making of lands barren, by continual ploughing and 


_ owing without due manuring, reſt and other husban - 
| 194 


F:TREPAMENT g a writ to forbid the making 
EsTRE/REMENT: IS ' waſte, during a Jaw fair between 


To EsSTRE'PE [eftropitr, F.] to make ſpoil im linds 


aud woods. 


quality. 


j « : 
\ - 

3 * $5 * * 
* 


tide comes into ' a pool, ditch, S. of 
t high. water. „„ 
Ed ut with Botarifts) the herb Kae L. | 
Es ORIENT [eſuriens, L.] hunpri Ang 4 
EsugRTNR Salts in Medicine) ſuch as de bf 19. 
or cating quality; which abound in the” ait or g 
— the ſea-coafts, and where great quantities of 
Era ER, or publick ſtore- houſe for gods. | 
771 9 Af prep 8 
TAPE itary Affrirs] an allowance or $+... 
and forage for folders, we the time of till 
through a country, to ot from Winter-quattets, F. ** 
ETA'P1ER, one who contracts with a coutitry Or terre 
for fumiſhing troops with proviſions and forage in hy 
march through a country. bs | 
ETa'Tx Probamda. Se AEtate probanda. 
ETCHING, a particular way of engraving with , 
pointed ſteel or needle oh a copper- plate, Covered 
with a ground of wax o_ Fortis, being afterward $1 
ed on to eat into the ſtreaks that hive been ſo traced * 
ground of wax. $ 
ETE'RNAL [afernus, L. eternel, F.] that is wi 
beginning or end; or that which, though it had a begin. 
ning, yet is to laſt for ever; everlaſting, endles, 
To ET R/ RNIZ R r L. etefhiſer, Fr] to 
To ETE'RNALIZES make eternal; as to ctemulie 
a 8 name by memorable and worthy actions. 
TE'RNITY Catevwitas, L. eternite, F.] an infinite du- 
ration without either beginning or end, everlaſtingnek;. 
ET®'RNALNESS a eternite, Fr. aternitas L.] the 
being eternal, | ; 
ET#'&NITY [Hieroglyphically] was by the ancients re- 
preſented by a cedar-tree. Eteruity as a goddeſs was pain- 
ed or carved like a fair lady, having 3 heads, ſignifyinz 
time paſt, preſent and to come, in her left hand a ciicle 
ſignifying that ſhe hath neither beginning nor end, and 
pointing with the fore-finger of her right- hand to heaven. 
E'THELING [noble or excellent] a title peculiar to the 
prince, or next heir to the crown among the Exgliß Saum.. 
ETHEREAL Latbereus, L.] of or pertaining to the air 
or zther. 
ETHEREAL Air [with Chymifts)] a very fine reflified 
or exalted oil, or rather a ſpirit which ſoon catches fire, 
ETHE'REALNEsSS [of atherews, L.] of an ethereal 


Errxicks [Ethica, L f du of „ der, Gr.] books that 
treat of ethicks or moral philoſophy, a ſcience which ſhexs 
thoſe rules and meaſures of human actions, which lead 
to true happineſs; and that acquaints us with the means 
to ee them. ä 

T HMO“ DRS [of %s a ſieve, and 674, Gr. form] 
a bone in the inner part of the noſe, full of little holes to 


a, x © 


receive the ſerous humours that fall from the brain, called 


Os cribroſum, L. 
ETayMolpa'l1s [in Anatomy] one of the ſutures of 
the human Cranium or ſcull. | 
E'THNaRcuy [:Yragxia, Gr.] principality or rule. 
ETHNA/RCHES Le ν⏑,çᷓ, Gr.] a ruler of a nation or 
poorer, L. | | 
ZT HOL OO ATL [of en,, Gr.] pertaining to diſ- 
courſes and treatiſes of Etbicks or Morality. : 
 ETHo'LoG1sT [ethologus, L. *Yox0y05, Gr] a mi- 
mick, one who expreſſes other people's manner by voice 
or geſture. | & ; 
THO'LOGY [*sJoxoyia of ? g cuſtom, and , Gr, 
to deſcribe] a diſcourſe or treatiſe of manners. 
ETHoLoGy [with Rboricians] the art of ſhewing the 
manners of others. =p © * 
ErHOO ETA [iYoroifa, Gr] a figure in Rhetorich, in 
which there is a repreſentation of the manners and p 
of men, either to their praiſe or diſpraiſe, L. 
ErIOLOOY [«ir12y/s, Gr] a giving the reaſon of. 
Erto'iLE [in Foytification] a ſmall ſort of work of 4, 5 
6, or more points, a ſtar redoubt. _ 5 MF 
nd. MOLO'GICAL gone: oo L. of "eruponoyik9s 
Gr.] of or -pertaining to etymology. . 
ry 40 fe Steirer T6f er rae dath Gt] by v 
of etymology. oe eg ag EY: Of 
Ern 8 [of e e Gr] one skilled -o 
the original, and true meaning of words. 
TY NO/L OO 12 R lens ait L.] to ſearch 1 | 
ter, or give an accaunt of the original and de 
words, and alſo their true meaning. 
J 
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| $0000%04 r Wasp Gr] that gary of gramme 
1 — 4 2 of words, bi the ber Laage 


bliſking of their true ſignifica dA 
Ae nen [Tp Nd the original of a ond. | 
Ev a.cyANT9' U viſe l adele proper tn enkel or 
'* ny ill, peccant or redundant humours iy the ani- 
carry on 4 , of , A 
e e =" "quote to "empty, to leave 
v. to diſcharge Or Your E. "5938 | 
Mente e g. 


x -UATION..[in Medieins a dilcharging and evacua- 
* b humquts and exgrementy aut of the body. 
o EVA pn — .] to eſcape, to ſhift off; to 

id the force ot an argument... 72 

2 a roving or wandering out, T. 
Evan Tien, an unſheathing atward, 4. 
EVA ESC ENT [evaneſcen?, L.] vaniſhing or periſhing. 

TANGE'L1C |: „ [epangeliens, L. Bap ne, Gr. 
E41 E'LICK 8 = A; pertaining ta the guſ- 

v n LIC AI. ae o x4 I A... 

Ev axon LIcALS B54 (of 'Evar4amis, Gt. ] the haying 

v cal quuky - . ; nA 
r E Lic A (among the Ancients) proceſſions and 
prayers made for glad ridings receiv'd, L [944 3g 

Eva'NGELISE ara L. Fva3ytaisns, Gr.] a meſ- 
ſenger or bringer of goad tidings; alſo. a penman of a goſ- 
|, as St. Matthew, c. | | 

Ev ANG E'LIUM LRA, Gr. J a goſpel. - 

To Ex ANS ELIZE e L. of zun⁰p⁰np nt, t, 
of e well and &;3:zaw, Gr. to bring good tid ing] to 
c 4; | | 
me che PE tos L.] ſoon decaying, fading, frail, 

Ev AN ID Calours [with Philoſophers | ſuch colours as are 
not of 2 very long continuance, as thoſe of clouds befare 
and after ſan-ſer, the rainbow, &c. which are called em- 
phatical and fantaſtical colours. AQ f 

EvVA“NIDNESs [of evanidus, L.] fading quality. 

To Ev ARA E [evaperatum, L. ] to diſſolve into va- 
pours, to ſteam out. oe 

tp EyaipoRaTrE to 4 Pellicle [with Chymifs] a phraſe 
uſed to ſignify the conſumiug a liquor by gentle hear, 
till a thin Pin is perceived to ſwim on the tap of it. 

Eva 5 ORA'TION, a breathing or ſteaming forth in va- 

urs, L. | | 

1 * ArORATION [with Phyſicians] the diſcharging of 

humours thro the pores of the body. SI 

Ev aeORATION {in Gymiftry] the diſſolving ſqme parts 
of juices, &%. till chey become of a better conſiſtence; or 
the diſpe:fing the ſuperfluous moiſture of any liquid ſub- 
ſtance, by means of a gentle fire, 10 as to leave ſome part 
ltronger than before. | | SN 
: in: an eſcape or flight; alſo a ſhift or trick, 

„ 

nr E Leνẽ u, L.] mhifting; allo crafty, de- 
ceitful. e 
Eva"sivEyiss [of evafius, L.] eyading quality. 
EvA“T Es, a branch or diviſion of our old philoſophers | 


1 ome... 
U'CHARIST [euchqriftia, L. of ivyacysia, of e well 
and Ae, Gi. grace or 1 A ne „and 
thence the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper is fo called. 
EUCyAR1'sT ICAL | eucharificys, fo of *$v:4a95 1255, 
1 of or pertalning to the ——_ 24D 4 | 
U CHORA / [of *$v and N eg, Gr. ] a good colour and 
Eu'cRoa | enpey of the ckis. IN | 
U CHRASY CLK, of *w and edi, Gr. rempe- 
N a good temperature and condition or ſtate of the 


N Ev'cuvLos Deux u Gr. one who abounds with good 
E. 7 humours. 55 | ] | \ 

U CHYMY. ["evyvuic 
good temper of blood or 
animal body. 


of *w and yupos juice, Gr.] a 
ather juices and fluids in an 


Eo DEM ON CevSaluor, Gr. a good 

Evup F ON [with Aftrologeys] the fourth houle of a 

> ot the heavens, ſo called on account of its good and 
proſperous figoifications, as attainment of hopes, ſiote of 


enius or ſpirit. 


nends, Ec. | $ | 
pine” © BON [endemonia, L. of *w321jdnte, Gr] bap- 


N 


Eu DIAPNEU'STES 
; 2 Peiſpirc] one who ſy cats kindly, | 
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ws Ho Cvt 6d, an inſelt, 4 Chicr-worm, 
eien? Seen ah, of body, il. 
quality in her motion, 


[ſo named from Eaudoxus their cing-lead- - 
differently affected in his 


Sf 
BF 
9 
os 
Mar a Foal 
en 


n 
Kas (cpuraged for Evening] the day before 8. eU 


ox hold 


Fk, « bead like a witd goat. 


Ey and Txavs [in theigraſtice of Scetland] ſervants 


whole predecellors have been 


predeceſſors. 


. 


wants to any perſon and his 


teaches how to 


VE'CTION of the Moon [with 4flwonamers] is an ine- 
by whicl, at of 4 her guarters ſhe 
is not in that line, which paſſes through the centre of the 


ori, that part of p yſiek that 


earth to the Han,” as ſhe is at her conjunction, oppolltion, 


or Bel Tt 
V EC TION, a Heng up. a catrying forth ;- alſo a prai- 
1 extolling, L. 314 | 
4v8/MBOLas: ſof "ew well, ' in, and pam, Gr. to 
* an expert bone ſetter. Lr rt 
EN , 2 [#yen, Sar.] che claſe of à day, that 
EvVENING 5 — after the ſerting - of tlie jun till 
twilight or dark. © © | | 


- B'veNnTine [eFenri?, Sax. the eyeninn g 
EunNutss (fene Ye, Sax. ] plainneG, ſmooth- 


neſs, c. | 

Ev tx Number [in Azithmetick] a number which may be 
divided into even or equal numbers, withaint any froftions 
as 6 and 8 into 3 and 4. | 

Ev-EnLY Ev EN Number [in Aritbmet.] a number which 
is exactly diviſible by an even number taken, an even num- 
ber of times, as the number 32, which is diviſible by the 
number 8 taken 4 times. 1 2 

Ev RNIT ODD Number [in Arithm.] is that which an 
even number meaſures by an dd one, as 30, which 2 or 6 
being even numbers, meafure by 15 or 5, which are odd 
numbers, | 
_ Eve'wr [eventys, L] adventure, chance, hap, end or 
ſucceſs. * | | | 

To Eve/NTiLATE [in Lag] is to eſtimate, prize or 
value an eſtate or inheritance. N 

EvENTILATED - [eventilatus, L.] winnowed ; alſo 
throughly examined or ſifted. Toh | 

EVENTILA“TIOx, a winnowing or fanning ; alſo a 
= examination, or canvaſſing or fifting « baſins of 
queſtion, 

Ev E'NTUAL [of eventus, L] actually coming to paſs. 

Eve'NTUALL x, caſually, by chance. | 
EVER [zFpc, Sax.] without: end, at any time, as 
7f ever. | | 

To Evn'RBERATE [everberatum, L.] to beat. 

Eu EKLA“s TIN [of æype and lz} ung, 84x.] endu- 


os * ever. | 
n durable nature. : 
VE'KSION, anoverthrowing, overturning ; overthrow, 
deſtruction, I. 4-3 Y hy 
Ev ERsION [in Rbetorick] the ſame 
dos, L. . | | 
To Ev RAT [ebertere, L.] to turn uphde down, te o- 
verthrow, &#c. | 156 | 
KyR“sTIGAT RD [eveſtigatus, L.] ſearched out by the 
footſteps. | ere | 
EvEsSTIGA'TION, a ſeeking for, ſearching after, tra- 
cing or finding out, £. | | 
2 Gr.] noblene of birth or blood. 
Eu RIA [*wv#/a, Gr] a good found habit of body, T. 
EuGA'LaDon fof «© 
Milk-wort, L. 47, Be Fs, a 
Eu“ OS e {'tvzt, of ei and aa, Gr. the earth] 


Eucnuu d che uomb, to termed by way of alluſion 


to fruitful ground, T. ö 
Ev1BRA'TION, a ſhaking, brandifhing or darting, L. 
To Evi er [evincere, evictum, L.] to convince by force 
of argument, Ge. Nr Sr; 
Ev1'cT1ION, thorough conviftion or . : 
 E'vipENCE [ evidentia, L.] clearneſs, perſpicuity, 
2 demonſtration ; a quality of things Woes! py 
come viſible or apparent to the eyes, | either of the 
or the mind. a is the eſſential and infallible' cha- 


racter or criterion of truth, and is that in effe& which with 
us conſtitutes the truth. gy" 5 
Formal Eu D Ne x, is the alt of the intellect as conſi · 


in che alescneßũ and per- 


ſon, 
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figure, as Epano- 


and daa, or. mille] the herb 
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B V 
Metaphyſpeal Ey th #xcn, is when we enter ſo fiilly and 
clearly into the eſſence of any thing that nothing can be 


clearer. 


Moral Ryibhuc , a thing is ſaid to be motally evi- 


dent, fo far as we have a diftinft notion and knowledge 


thereof by unexceptionable witneſſes, | | 
E/riDENcxs [in Law] any proof by the teſtimony of 
records or writings, that are ſealed and delivered; 
alſo a witneſs or proof againſt a malefactor or priſoner at 
the bar of a court of juſtice. | | 
tre [evidens, L.] manifeſt, apparent, clear, 
i: 4 | 
4 E“vipENTN ESS [evidentia, L. and neſs] plainneſs to be 
ſeen. 
To Ev1'G1LATE [evigilatum, L.] to watch diligently, 
to ſtudy hard. - . 
Evil (Exel, Sax. ] ill, miſchief; alſo a diſtemper called 
the King's-evil. 
Evil Deed [y xel-væd, Sax. ] an ill turn, treſpaſs, hurt- 
ful, miſchievous act. 
iatural EIL, is the want of ſomething to the bene eſſe, 
or perfection of a thing, or to its anſwerin all its pur po- 
ſes, ſuch are the deſecke of the body, blindneſs, lameneſs, 
Oc. hunger, diſeaſes, &c. 
Meral EIL, a deviation from right reaſon, and conſe- 


quently from the will and intendment of God the legiſlator, 


who gave the rule. 
E/vitness {EYelneYYe, Sax.] evil nature or quality. 
To Evi'xncs |[evincere, L.] to overcome, bear down or 
rove by argument. | | 
F To E. V BY [Civil Tau is to convict and recover by 
law, 
Evi'RATED [eviratus, L.] gelded. 
EvIRA“T TON, a gelding, unmanung ; alſo a making ef- 
emitiate, L. 
Evri'sSCERATED [eviſceratus, L.] embowelled, bowel- 
ied, having the bowels taken our. 
E'vitaBLE [evitabilis, L.] that may be avoided or 
ſhunned. | 
E/vITABLENESS [of evitabilis, L.] poſhbleneſs of 
being avoided. | 
EvirtA'T10N, an avoiding or ſhunning, L. 
EvirERNITV [of aviternes, L.] eyerlaſtingneſs. 
Eu'LoGy ['tvaoyia, of td well, and >> I ſay, Gr.] an 
elogy, a praiſing or ſpeaking well of. 
Eu'Logtts [in the Greek Church little bits of bread 


_ conſecrated, i. e. the euchariſt ſent ro perſons who were not 


preſent at the communion. | 

Eo MER “NID ESU EH, Gr.] the daughters of Ache- 
ron and Nox (as the poets feign) Tiſipbone, Megæra and A- 
lecto, the furies of hell, who were, by the ancient hea- 
theus, accounted rhe executioners of the vengeance of the 
gods on wicked men; they had their abode in ſubterra- 
ucous places ; they are repreſented as armed with flaming 
torches in their hands, a filthy froth iſſuing out of their 
mouths, as a fign of their outrageous nature, with eyes 
ſparkling like the lightening, and their heads adorned with 
vipers inſtead of hair, 

Eu'Nomy [eunomia, L. *wwouia, Gr.] a conſtitution or 
ordination of good laws. | 

EuNo'MIANs [of td and wyos, Gr, the law] hereticks 
in the fourth century, who held thar faith alone without 
good works was acceptable. | 

EUNOMIOREUTY'CHIANS [of {vrouia, Gr. and Euty- 
chus] a ſe& of hereticks ſaid to be the ſame with the 
Eutychians. | 

Eu'nNucH [of EVN, of eu a bed or couch, and 
, Gr, to keep or guard] a chamberlain or great officer 
in a king or queen's court, which were commonly gelt. 


To Ey'NUCHATE [eunuchare, L.] to make a perſon. 
an eunuch; to geld. 


Eu NUch ls, the ſtate or condition of an cunuch. 

EvocA'TION, a calling out or upon, L. 

Ev OcCATION [with Grammarians] a figure. of con- 
ficuQtion, a reducing of the third perſon to the firſt or ſe- 


cond, as Ego tuæ delicia iftuc veniam. | 
_ Evo'pss @ [of & well, and 35py, Gr. odour] a fra- 


Evo'sMAS grancy or ſweet ſmell. | | 
EvopkSC 4 [with Phyſicians] is when the ordure or 
EOSMIA S excrements have a ſweet ſmell. 5 

_ EvoLa'T1CK [evolaticus, L.] flying abroad. 
-EvOLA'TION, a flying abroad, L. 
To Evo'Lv R [evolvere, L.] to turn over or unfold. 
Ev 0'Lv ENT [with Geometrici ani] a curve reſulting 


_ - from the evolution of a curve, in contradiſtinction to the 
_ Evoluge. | nn a Wo pg9 oo Be | | b 


3 


 ._ reftrial globe, which.is generally people 


2 * ag 
| G « 
. i * 


Bvorbrz, the firſt curve ſuppoled to be o. 

oy 44 4 907 ON POO" OTC mens edel i 
v 0L FT10N [emey] the unfolding” 9. | 

a 8 and making it form a Evolute, * Neun of 

VOLU'TION, an untolling; à rolling 0 ' 
5 1 4 — * * "s or Umbling 

VOLUTION [with Algebyaifts)] tie extraction 
out of any powers, directly he's ofite of — mp 

Ev oLUTION {in Military Affairs) is the "motion 
by a body of © troops, "when they are obliged 982 
their form 1 in order to preſerye 3 £ 
occupy another to attack the enemy with more «4... 
be another bom The eteny wh wy ws 

Ev oM1'TION, a vomiting out or up, L. 
„ [„ of tw and ral, of v. 

to ſufter] an cafmeſs or patience in bearins A 
or 8 28 'S of ſuffering 

UPATO'RIUM [tvrero Gr.] the ; 
or Liver-wort, L. % = „ g 2 ag N. 
Eur EPs V ['@Tebia, of d and . G , 
a But and eaſy concoction or digeſtion. ee 
UPE'TALUS CLeu xtra, Gr.] a precious ſtone of for 
colours, viz. fiery, blue, vermilion and green; alſo a king 
of _ - | h , 
UPHE'MISM ['vqvpwou®, of d and nn, Gr. 
Sc.] good name, reputation, an honoutable King 6 
one's praiſe, PIP 

EUePHEMISM [with Rhetericians] a figure where a foul, 
harſh word or ſpeech is changed into another that my, GQ 
e e rof G A f 

UPHO'NICAL [of *cvqwyina, Gr.] havin 
ſound. es, nog BE FI 

EuPHo'NIA ["tpwyia, of eb and gun}, Gr, the woice] 
a graceful ſound, a ſmooth running of words. 

Eueao'RBIUM Ces“, Gr.] the Lybian Ferula, 2 
tree or ſhrub firſt found by king Fuba, and ſo called after 
Eupborbus his phyſician, L. . 

EurhoRTA [with Phyſicians] the good operations of 
medicine, when the patient finds himſelf better by it, I. 

ERPHRAGT'A 8 [ 'evpexore, Gr.] the herb Eyc- 

Evu'pHRAsis § bright, L. 

EUpHRoSY'MUM ['tvpggovrcr, Gr.] the herb Borage or 
Bugloſs, L. 

Eur NORA Cerxveia, of tv and mviw, Gr. to breathe] 
a right and natural faculty of fetching one's breath. 

UPORI'A ['evTogia, Gr.] a readineſs in preparing me- 
dicines ; alſo the eaſineſs of their operation. 

EvupoR1'sTA [tv well, and xoęi g, Gr, to procure] te- 
medies which may be eaſily had. 

EuPRE'PIA CLeurgerela, Gr.] comelineſs. 

Eu RI Us [of EU eaſily, and dir to be precipt. 
tated, Gr.] the word originally is the name of a certain 
ſtreight in the ſea between Bœotia and the Negropont, where 
the currents are ſo ſtrong, that the ſea is ſaid to ebb and 
flow ſeven times in a day; but it is now, by Hydrographers 
uſed for any ſtreight . the water is in great motion 


and agitation. 


EuR OPA [Evpvu'ry, Gr, i. e. having broad eyes, © 
of the Chaldee RDR N, i. e. fair face; or of NIN, 
ſignifying both a bull and a ſhip] the daughter of Age, 
king of Pbænicia, whom (as the poets feign) Fupiter in the 
ſhape of a bull raviſhed and carried over on his back thro 
the ſea to crete; ſome think that the truth of this fiction 
is, that the ſhip wherein ſhe was carried, was Tauri form, 
z, e. like a bull; others, that the name of the maſter of 
the ſhip was Taurus, and others, that Taurus or a bull was 


the ſign of the ſhip; others, that ſhe was ſtolen away by a 


company of men, who carried the picture of a bull in 


flag. . 
e ſin Painting, Sculpture, &c.] a 7 
zeſty, elegance and eaſineſs appearing in the compoſition © 
divers members of a body or painting, reſulting from 
fine proportion thereof, 2 Ce, 
Eb'RITEHNMVY [with Archite#s] an exact . 
tween all parts of a building, as to length, breadth 


height of each room in a fabrick. e 
De [with Phyſictans] an excellent natural dif 


ſition of the pulſe, _ 5 | 
|  EURITY My [eurithmia, L. eve, Gr] a graceful 
RO'CLYDON [*evppgxAb3ur, Gt. ] a vialent and ** | 


us north-caſt wind, which uſually happens abou | 
| png of winter, called by ſome the feaman 1 page. 
and 


proportion and geſture of the body. 
Ft 


den L Bede, 4. 4. barafaced; of aud bs 


d an eye or countenance} one fourth part of —— 3 
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EonoraAx, 1 — fo Europe | _ 
Fuk oP EANS, inhabitants m—_— 
Busen ss Ceuodyxoc, of n well, and oape fleſh, 
a term uſed by the Galeniffs, to ſignify ſuch 7 
or 5 of flefh as is not too lea or too cor ulent, b t gives 


tion | 
etry and ſtrength 10 all the parte. 
2 2 Cevoscla, Gr.] godlinels, devotion, piety. 
Eos 'sIANs, a ſe&t of A, fo called on account of 
the favour ſhewn them by Euſebius, biſhop of Caſarea.. 
Ev's xs E80 [of evotbia, Gr.] religious, godly; alſo a 
ſtone on which, on the temple of Hercules at Tyre, a ſeat 
us made where Demons uſed to appear. . 
1 EuszMA [with n a criſis or judgment of a 
; llently well made, | | 
a NG of e and ov>4y12; Gr] one whoſe 
entrails or bowels are ſound and in ood temper: 2 | 
EusTA'THIANS, a ſect of Chri ans in the qth century 
who diſapproved of the worſhippin of ſaints. c. 
EusrouAchus [woes of t and geν N, Gr] 
1 mach. | 
RAY 1 Architect] a building, where the 
Evu'sTYLE intercolumniations or ſpaces between 
each pillar are juſt 2 diameters and a quarter of the pillar, 
except thoſe in the middle of the face before and behind, 
which are 3 diameters Aiſtant one from the other. | 
EoTAx1A ["evlatla of & and rd, Gr. order] a hand 
ſome ordering and pony of things. iy 
Eo TER ERj [of * well and Trerwr, Gr. to delight, 
becauſe ſhe invented the pipe] the inventreſs of the ma- 
thematicks and playing on the pipe. The ancients painted 
or carved Euterpe crowned with a garland of flowers, hold- 
ing in each hand ſundry wind iuſtruments. ä 
Eo rHA“N ASV [ivdayacia of : and dave, Gr. 
death] an eaſy quiet death; an eaſy paſſage out of the 
world. a 5 g 
Eur RO HL'A Le of e, and reog, Gr. nou- 
tiſument] a due nouriſhment of the body. 
Eu'TuyMy [euthymia, L. of *wyvuiz, Gr.] quietneſs 
of mind, tranquillity, heart's eaſe, 
' EvTtoxos Lee of &v and 267 ., Gr.] ſtrong and 
iuſty, 
UTRAPE'LIA Urea, Gr.] good behaviour, gen- 
tleneſs. | 
EvuTY'cHlaNs [fo called from Emtychus] a ſect of he- 
reticks. 
Evu'LS1ON, a plucking, pulling or drawing out of or 
away, L. 
Eo ziuus ["evGucs, Gr] the herb rochet. 
EvULGA'T1ON, a publiſhing abroad, L. 


Evb'Ls Eo ſexulſus, L. plucked or pulled away from. 


Eu'xINE Liu ιỹ9, Gr. hoſpitable] as the Euxine Scay 
now commonly called the Black-Sea, | 

Ew AGM [Old Lat. Rer.] toll paid for paſſage by 
water. 

Ew'BR1CE [of æp marriage, and bhice, Sax. breaking] 
adultery. 

An - of E [Copu, Sax. of ovis, a ſheep] a female ſheep, 

The Ew E is Blifſom, i. e. ſhe has taken tup or ram. 

The Ew x is riding, i. e. ſhe is tupping. 

Ew E Hog, a female lamb of the Bic year. 


Ew ER (aiguiere, F.] a water-veſlel to pour water into 


a baſon. ü 

Ew “Rx, an office in the king's houſhold, where they 
take care of the linen for the king's own table, lay the 
cloth, and ſerve up water in ſilver ewers after dinner. 

Ex A“CRRAT ED [exaceratus, L.] winnowed, cleanſed 
from chaff, 


2 A'CERBATED [exacerbatus, * provoked or vexed 

afreſh, figs 
EXACERBA'TION, a making ſour, or bitter, alſo a 

_ Provoking, galling or fretting. | 


caſmus.” | | | 
EXACERVA'TION, a heaping up together, L. 
2 ERVAT ION {in Phyck? the ſame as Paroxiſm, 
XACINA'TION, a taking the kernels out of 
and other fruit; L. ; 1 W ar an 


Exa'cT [exa# 

exact time, l 4 9 gs: i INST 522 
To Exa'cr [exiger, Fr. exactum of exigere, L.] to ask 

above the juſt value ot a thing; alſo to require rigorouſl 


- 
* 


EXACTION [in Lew] | nen r on 
: ien v] wrong done by an officer, or one 
"Wh" 23 to have authority that takes zewad or fee for 
„ hs aw. does not allow. - N 


t 
e \ $9 
* 4 4 


XACERBATION [with Rhetoricians] the ſame as Sare 


1 * ACTION, a requiring more than is juſt or reaſonable, 


* 


EE 


ele Ea Erlen, {tax er impoſed ancietaly peilt 


by lervile and feudatory tenants. nne 
ExAerNESS [of erat, L. a perfect thing, exatti- 
tude, F.] a care, diligence, caretulneſs, nicety, a punctual 
obſervation of the ſmalleſt circumſtances. 
Ex A“ rtrupx, exactneſs, nicety, F. 
ERAactoR Regis, the king's tax-gatherer, I. 
Ex Acro, a gatherer of taxes and tolls; one who 


takes more than is due, L. 


ExACUA'TION, the making of athing ſharp or pointed, 
ExXqQuA'T10N, the making a thing even, I. 
Exx'RES1s Lebaipesis of eaieic, to take away, Gr.] 


To Ex xKSsTUAT R [exeſtuatum, L.] to 


a taking way or maine l | 
 Ex#&$TUA'T10N, a boiling or rt rage, L- 
il or caſt up 


wayes, Sc. or as a pot does. | *Wi's: 2p 

To Ex AOOERATE [exaggeratum, L.] to heap up to- 

gether, to amplify or 2 in words. 
ExAORBRA/TTOx [in Rhetoricł] a figure whereby the 


orator enlarges or heightens things, making them appear 
th beth bal. 


more than they really ate, whether as to goodneſs, 
neſs or other qualities. 5 ; Wi 
EXAGGERATION ſin Painting] a method of repre- 
ſenting things, wherein they are charged too much, or 
—— too ſtrong; whether in reſpect of deſign or co- 
ouring. 
ExAGTTA / TION, a ſlirring up, a diſquieting, a vexing. 
 ExaAGo'NIAL — "Sy of 9 Gr] of 
like, or belonging to an Exagon, See Hexagon. 
To ExA'LT [exaltare, L.] to raiſe or lift up; alſo to 
praiſe highly, to extol. 1 
To ExalT @ mineral [with Cbymiſſti] is to refine and 
increaſe its ſtrength. | | N 
ExALTA'TION, a raiſing or lifting up; alſo a praiſing, 
EXALTATION [with Aſtrologers] an eſſential dignigy of 
a planet, the next in virtue to its being in its proper houſe. 
EXALTATION [with Chymiſts] an operation by which 
a thing being changed in its natural quality, is raiſed to a 
higher degree of virtue. | 
ExA'LTEDNESs,, a being exalted, high or lifred up; 
height of promotion. | 
XA'MBLOS1S [with Surgeont] an abortion or miſcar- 
* L. of Gr. | 
 EXA'MRN, a trial or proof, particularly of one to bg 
admitted in holy orders, or ſome employment, F. of T. 
SXAMINA'TION, an examining, a trial, L. 4 
To ExA “MIN E [examinare, L. examiner, F. ] to ſearch 
or enquire into; to weigh and conſider; alſo to canvaſs, 
ſcan or ſift | 


ExAMINRRS ſin Chancery) two officers who examine 
witneſſes upon oath, which are produced on each ſide in 


that court. | 

Exa'mPLr [exemplum, L. ] a pattern, model or copy ; 
the making good of any rule by a proof; alſo any thing 
propoſed to be imitated or avoided. . 

ee LER [with Logicians] the concluſion of one firi- 
gular point from another. 5 | 

ExAMPLE [with Rbetoricians] is defined to be an imper- 
fe& kind of induction or argumentation, whereby it is 
proved, that a thing which has happened on ſome other 
occaſions, will happen again on the preſent one; from the 
ſimilitude of the caſes. - | 

ExanasTo'Mos1s [of ' and dyagwpoors, Gr.] an 
opening the mouths of veſſels; as arteries, veins, &. 

333 [exangulus, L.] without or having no 

Exa'N3Uous corners. 


ExA'NIMAL [exanimalis, L.] without life or foul, 


breathleſs. 


ExAa/NIMATED [exanimatus, L.] diſmay'd, diſhearten- 


ed, deprived of life. 1 | 

„ ExANIMA'T1ON Ladively] adepriving of life, aftoniſh- 

ing, diſpiriting, diſmaying. b 
1 TION [paſſively], a ſwooning or ſich a fink+ 


ing of ſpirits, as is attended with the loſs of ſenſe for a 


time. 
Ex ANIN1'TION, an emptying, L. | 
EXANTHE'MATA [arSsparz, Gr.] certain wheals, 
puſhes or breakings our in the skin of the head like thoſe 


' that appear on the body. 


l . . 
5 into a matter, 
3 * 4 
= * 
| 4. 5 — ' 
15 * wm RN n 4 
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Exa'NNUAL Roll, a roll in which fires which could 
not be leived, and deſperate debts, were formerly entered, 
in order to be read annually to the ſlieriff, np what of 
them might be got in. n 
ExANTTA“Tion e eee an emptying 
or drawing out as with a bucket, alſo an enquiry and fift- 
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NAA kA Fron, a writing 07 
ExARcH [ HfG, GrJ en 

ame, Henan, reſiding at Ganſtawingple, who managed 


ving, 5 


the affairs of Hay. xy: Fans & 18 
Ex A RCHAT E . 
Ex ARCH Bab. Er 
Exa'sTHREMA LA ta, Gr.) a digointing, as 

when a Tine er of tas proper ner, pi ” 
ExARTICULA'TION, a disjoigting or putting a bone 

out of joint.” | ) | 


To Ex NSH NAT (exaſperatum, L.] to incenſe or pro- 
yoke, to anger or vx. 50 N | 
ExASPERA'TION an exaſperating, a vexing or provo- 


ti 3 | ih, 
ins nur ee exaſperatus, L.] inccnfed- 
„the being exalperatee. | p N 
ele e abur au, L.] ſatisſied, filled with 


2 n 
ener exanctora mentum, L.] 4 diſ- 


er roy ED [exauBoratnr, L. diſcharged or 


ut out of office or ſervice, p 12 * 
: ExaUcTORA'TION, a diſcharging or putting out of 


office or feryice, a caſhicring or dilcardings L. 


Rx aUGURA'TION, an -unhallowing os making pro- 


phane, L. 
* ExavuseicAa/TION, an unlucky 


beginning of a ching, L. 
ExcxcA Trion, a blinding — ry | A 


Exca'LcEATED [excalceatus, L.] having the ſhoos 


taken off. bare-footed, L. | 
F ee a heating or making very hot, IL. 


Hxcatra'c rok (excalfactorius, L.] heating, making 
very hot. | 


MA /MBIUM, an exchange, a place where merchants 
meet, L. | 


ExcamBia'ror [Old Records] an exchanger of land, 


haps ſuch as is now called a broker, who deals upon 
the Exchange between merchants. 
Excanver'scunce? [excandeſcentia, L.] great heat 


ExcanDeE'scENCY S or wrath, violent heat of diſ- 
2 | | 
xXCANTA'T10N, an enchanting, L. | 


Exca'RNATED [excarnatus, L.] become lean, nothing 
but skin and bone. "77 
ExcARNIFICA'TION, a cutting or pulling the fleſh 
from the bones, L. | 
To Exc A'VATE [excavatum, L.] to make hoHow. 
Excava'tioN, a making hollow, L. 
- Excxca'rion [of ex and cecatum, L.] to make 
blind. | 1 
To Exc RHD [excedere, L.] to go beyond, to ſurpaſs. 
Exc EE“ DING [excedens, L.] that goes beyond or ex- 
ceeds ; alſo extravagant, immoderate | 


To Exc El [excellere, L.] to out- do, to be eminent or 
r in any reſpect. ; if 
/XCELLENCE # [excellentna, L.] eminency, pre- e- 
E'xcELLEN CV 8 minence ; fingular ad vautage; al- 
ſo excellency is a title of honour given to ambatſadars, c. 
Exc k'LLENT lexcellens, L. Jexoelling, notable, ſingular, 


ExcELLENTNESs lexcellentia, L.] excellency. 
Exck Leis Mus [Ienxvonbe, Gr.] a breaking af bones 
from the ſurface downwards, L. DES EX 
Exceg'LsiTy [{excelfitas, L.] altitude, haughtineſs. 
Exck'LSsITU DEH [excelſtudo, L.] highneſs. 
Exc k'LeE [excelſus, L.] high, . Orc. 
Exc k NTRICAI 2 „ Fr. of er and cen- 
Exc k N TRICK trum, L.] moving in a differeut 
centre. 8 5 * 
Exc k Nr „ [excentricite, Fr. ancentricitas, 
ExcENTRI'CITY L.] the quality of eccentrick 
poſition. OS 
To Exc Elfer [exceptum, hor of excipere, L. excepter, 
F.] to take out of the number of others, to put out of the 
ordinary rule, to object againſt. _ 9 
 Exct'et10 (in Pharmacy] the imbodying or mixing of 


dry powders, with ſome fort of moiſture; as elettuaries, 


Cc. are, L. | ; : 
 Excx'/eT10N, an exempting, a clauſe in ſome point re- 


ſtraining a generality, F. of L. | 
8 [in Law] a bar or ſtop to an action, and 


is either dilatory, peremptory or declinatory. 


ww. 1a Exc u HTION at, i. e. to be difpleaſed at. 
Dilatory Exc T 10x, is one intended to defer or pre- 
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; ancieurly under the 


2 X 


ons founded on than. iption that 
fendant, 8 age or ot E the Karg 
cc EPT ION, Mheteby the authoricy of 6, 
gerte | * en 
$CEPTIONS .| In Grammar | ate certain dibag: 
of words which diffcr in the mane; SPP. Midi 
from ſame general rule... © Kell 
en Tina E, that. which may be gr 5; 1; 
to be excepted againſt. NR + Jo lahl 
125 BPTA'TION, an 9 15 | | 
XCE PTLONABLENESS % L. . 
liableneſs to — „. aha ; u gy 


Ex2pr1'TIOus {[exetities, L.] that is taken a 


received. | | 
Exos'eTiQus } captious, prone KY offended. 
XCE'PTIVE, ſecving to except; r belonei 
excopions | 15 al ot of belonging lg” to 
EXCE'PTIVE Propeſetions [with Logitiens) are q 
thiag is atirmed of the whole ſubjeR, 386 whe * 
of the inferiors of the ſubject, by adding a articulir x 
watt as the couetaus man does nothing a) uber by 
AY" I | 


- / . > 
; ans, e e 2 ene 
XCEREBRATION, a beating ont the brain 
KxcEREBRO'SE Pte L.] brain- fel be ; 
brains. enn 
ExcE'REBRATED [excerebratus, L.] having his be 
beat out; wanting brains, witleſs. 10 „ung bis ban 
Jo ExcE Rx [excernere, L.] to ſearch or ſiſt out. 
Exc xl RT [excerptus, L.] cropt off; alſo choſen pick- 
ed or pulled out. |: 
Excx'ss [excefſys, L.] that which exceeds or is ſuper. 
guous in any thing; alſo looſeneis of manner, intempe- 
Trance. | | 
Excz'ss1v E [exceſif, F.] that | | 
_—_ of meaſure, — wy beyond ** 
XCE'SSIVENESsS [of gxceſſif, F. and neſs] excee due 
neſs, the going beyond waa o ho In e 
To ExcHA'NGE [echanger, Fr. of excam bim, I,] to 
barter or truck one thing for another. 9 
ExCHA'NGE Lin Track commonly ſigni fies coin given 
for coin, i. e. the giving a ſum of money in one place far 
2 bill ordering the payment of it in another place. 
ExCHANGE [in Law] is the exchan ing, bartering or 
trucking one commadity for another; 10 that exchange in 
the Common Law is much the ſame as Permutation in the 
Civil Law. | | 
King's EXCHANGE, is the place appointed for the er- 
change of the king's bullion, Levy 122 r or plate for the 
* coin, when 4 now the 7 at 2 | 
XCHANGE Brokers, men who give information to mer- 
chants, &c. how the exchange goes, and who are fit ger- 
ſons to exchange with. | 
Exc Ax E ſin a Lea ſenſe] is when ane man bei 
ſciz'd or poſi:G'd of certain land, and another being 8500 
of other land, they exchange their lands by deed indent- 
ed, or atherꝝ iſe, ſo that cach of them hall haye ether 
lands ſo exchanged, in fee, fee-tail, or far term of life: 
luch exchange is good without livery or ſeiſim. 
Excuance (in a J ſenſe] is alſo uſed to ſigvif/ 
the compenſation or ſatisfaction which muſt be made b 
the warrantor to the warrantce, value for value, if the lvl 
warranted be recovered from the warrantee. ; 
Excua'8GERs, they who rctum beyond ſea by bills of 
exchange, & c. | 
Exc4t'qQueR [1'Echiquier, F.] the place or office where 
the king's caſh is kept and paid, properly called The Ri. 
ceipt of the Exchequer. 5 
Exc HR ER Count, a court of Record in which all cau- 
ſes relating to the crown- revenues are handled ; 7 the 
prerogative-court of the archbiſhop of Terk, where laſt 
wills and teſtaments made in that province are 10 * 


proved. | 88 5 8 
Black Book of ExcHR QUER, a book ed in thc 


reign of king Henry II. 4. D. 1175, which is in the cuſſod7 


of the two chamberlains of the Exchequer. 
This beak contains a deſcription of the Eyxglif court at - 
that time, its officers, ranks, privileges, power, juriſdigion, 


wages, perquilites ;* alſo the revenues of the crown in n’ 


ney, grain and cattle. 1 
By -this back it appears that as much brad might 
bought for a ſhilling as would ſerve 100 men 4 


be 
whole - 
day; that che ptiac af a fat \bulloak was bur aþour . - 


oo 


—_——— 
| kecnn'ap nk ub (of Fexcbaquiere, Fl put into,” of i- 


ted to anſwer to an accuſation exhibired in the Exchequer- 


court Feen [excidere, L.] to fall or flip our of | 

Exci'xERAT ED [excinerarns, LI] having the aſhes ta 

ken away- " 8 

| LE, liable to exciſe. 

| — 1 — an impoſition le by act of parlia- 
ment, upon beer, ale, cider, diſtilled ſpirits, &c. 

Excl $10N [with Surgeons] a curting off any member, 
or part of the body, F. of E. 2 

xc1TA'TION, an exciting, ſtirring up, &c. L. 

Exc l/ E (excitare, L · ] to provoke, ſtir up or egg on; 
; cken. to encourage or to abet. 

” — 10 — L. excite, F.] ſtirred up, egged 
on, encouraged, quickened, 

Exci'TEMENT, a ftirring up. 

To Exclai'm [exclamare, L.] to cry out, to call 
. LAMA/TION [with Rhet.] a figure wherein by rai- 
ſing the voice and uſing an interjettion either expreſsly or 
— an uncommon warmth and paſſion of mind is 
exprels'd as O heavens! O earth ' to you O men I call! 

Excila/MATORY [exclamatorins, L.] pertaining to ex- 
clamation-. 2 2 

To Exclu' pk [excludere, L.] to ſhut out, debar or 
keep from. | . ; 

Makes A [ Old Lat. Rec.] a fluice for water 

Exclusa'61uM s damm'd or pent up, 

ExcLu's10N, an excluding, barring or ſhutting out, L. 

Exctu's1v E, pertaining to or having the force of ex- 
cluding. 

— .U's10NERS [in the time of king Charles II.] a 
name given to thoſe members of parliament that were 
for excluding the duke of Tork from the crown, 

Exclu's1oNs [with Mathematicians| a method of co- 
ming at the ſolution of problems (in Numerical caſes) by 
previouſly ejecting or excluding out of our conſideration 
ſuch numbers, which are of uſe in ſolving the queſtion, 
and whereby of conſequence the proceſs may be regularly 
and judiciouſly abbreviated, 

ExcLu's1v  Propoſetions [with Rbet.] are ſuch propoſi- 
tions which ſignify that a predicate does ſo agree with its 
ſubſect as that it agrees with that alone, and no other ; as 
"tis virtue only which makes nobility, nothing elſe can render a 
man truly noble. 4 2 


ExcLu'sivELy (excluſive, L.] in a manner excluſive 
of, or not taking in. | 
ExcLu's|VENEss [of excluſions, L.] excluſive quality. 
Exclu'soRy [excluſorius, L.] having power to exclude. 
To Exco'citaTE (excogitatum, L.] to invent, or find 
out by thinking. | 
ExcoGITA'TION, an invention by means of thinking, 
a device. 
To ExcomMmMu'NICATE [excommunicatum, L.] to put 
out or exclude from the communion of the church. 
XCOMMUNICA'TION | among the ancient Pagans] 
was an excluding or debarring men from the participation 
of the ſacred myſteries of their worſhip and a cutting them 
off from communicating with men of the ſame religion, 
ExcoOMMUNICATION [with Chriſtians of the. church 
of England, &c.] is a ſentence pronounced by an eccleſi- 
ſiaſtical judge againſt an obſtinate offender, debarring him 
or her from the ſacraments, as alſo ſometimes from the 
communion of the faithful and all civil privileges. 
-XCOMMUNICA'TO capiendo, a writ directed to the 
ſheriff for the apprehenſion of one who ſtanderh obſtinately 
<xcommunicated 40 days; for ſuch an one not having ab- 
olution hath or may have his contempt certified into the 
chancery ; whence this writ iſſues for aying him up with- 
out bail or mainpriſe, until he conforms himſelf. | 
XCOMMUNICA'TO deliberando, a writ to the under- 


ſheriff for the delivery of the excommunicate perſon out of 


priſon, upon the certificate of the ordin of his hs 
N «2 eccleſiaſtical jutiſdiction mY ney 
EXCOMMUNICATO recipiendo, a writ whereby perſons 
cxommunicated — for their obſtinacy committed to 
es 2 2 5 at li - before they have given 
obe y the authority of the church, are command 
ec to be ſought for and We Abo ers 8 48 12 | 
by ExcolRIATR Lexcoriare, L.] to flay off the skin. 
Frag 3 [with Surgeons] is when the skin is 
T or elſe | ; — | 
any. part of che Ae emen and fretted away from 
1X 


- 8 eee pI * F 11; 
e, » big, big alin 


, | ExxcvurtorR, [in Lau a perſon nominate 
tor to take care to ſee his will and teſtament 


E X 
off the outward bark of trees, 100th, So. L. An ATE 
2 Exck RATE [excreare, L.] to ſtrain in ſpitting, to 

„ 1 : 
te. a ſpitting out with retching ot hawk+ 


is 27 CREMENT [excrementum, L.] dicg, ordure. + 
ExXCREMENTS of the Body [excrementa, L.] whatſoever 
is evacuated out of an animal body after digeſtion, being 
what in other reſpeQts is ſuperfluous and prejudicial thereto, 
as ordure, vrine, ſpittle, ſnot, &c. | | 
ExcRRMENTI“TIOUs [excrementitius, L.] of, pertain- 
ing to or of the nature of excrements. DT e 
XCREMENTI'TIOUSNEss: [of excrementitius, L.] the 
being full of, or. of the nature of excrements. | 
ExcRER“sC RN E / [excroiſſance, F. of cxrreſcere, L.] 
ExcRR“sC RN : that which ſticks to or grows up- 
on another thing, as cat's tails upon a nut- tree, &. 
ExcREsCENCET [in Surgery] ſuperfluous fleſh, &c. 
ExXCRESCENCY that grows on any part of the bo- 
dy, as a wart, wen, Ec. | 
ExcRERSsc ENT [excreſcens, L.] growing out of another. 
ExcRRTION [with Phyſicians] a ſeparating and voiding 
either excrements or cxcrementitious humours from the ali- 
ments and the maſs of blood, L. | 
ExCRE TION BONY [with Farriers] a diſeaſe in horſes 
when a ſort of ſubſtance grows in the bone of the leg, Oc. 
ExcRER“TTORVY [in Anatomy] certain ſmall ducts or veſ- 
ſels making part of the compoſition or ſtrufture of the glands 
are called Excretory Duts, &c. | 
Excru'clasLE [excruciabilis, L.] worthy to be tor- 
mented. * | 
Excrvu'claTED [excruciatus, L.] tormented or put to 
pain. | | 
ExcRUCIA'TION, a tormenting or putting to pain, L. 
ExcuBA'TION, a keeping watch and ward, L. 
ExcuLca'TION, a trampling under foot, L. 
Excu'LPATED [exculpatus, L] carved or engraved. 
Excu'RsS10N, a digreſſion in ſpeech, or going from the 
matter in hand, L. 
Excu'ks10N, a running out, an invaſion or inroad. 
Excu'sABLE [excuſabilis, L.] that may be excuſed. 
Excu'sABLENEss- [of excuſabilis, L.] that whereby a 
thing is excuſable, or meritoriouſneſs of being excuſed. 
Exev' SATORY [excaſatorins, L.] ſerving to excuſe. 
To Excu's k [excuſare, L.] to admit an excuſe ; alſo 
w ly to bear or diſpenſe with ; alſo to make an ex- 
©. 


Excu's [excuſatio, L.] a reaſon by which we endea- 
vour to juſtify ſome oftence or fault committed; a cloak 
or pretence. | 

xcU'SSABLE [excuſſabilis, L.] that may be ſhaken 
or thrown off. | 

Excvu's$10N, a ſhaking off; alſo a diligent inquiſition 
or examination; L. 

Excvu'TiENT [excutiens, L.] ſhaking off. 

E'/xtAT [i. e. let him go out] a term uſed in church - 
diſcipline, for a permiſſion, which a . biſhop grauis to a 
prieſt to go out of his dioceſe, I. 

Ex ECRABLENEss [of execrabilis, L a curſedneſs, im- 
piouſneſs. | | | | 

E'/xECRATED [execratus, L.] accurſed. 

ExEcRA'TION,A curſing or banning, a wiſhing miſ- 
chief to one; a dreadful oath, imprecation or curſe, E of L. 

To Ex RTR [executum, L. executer, F.] to do, ef- 
fect, or perform; alſo to put to death by authority. 
_Exxcv'T10N, the executing or doing a thing; hang- 
ing, beheading or burning of a malefactor, F. of L. | 

Ex Ecu'T1ON {in Law] the laſt performance of an act; 
as of a fine, a judgment, &. ew 

Final Ex Rc Trion Jin Law] is that which makes mo- 


ney of the defendant's goods, and extendeth his lands and 
_ delivers. them to the plaintiff. * 
Military Ex kcur lo, is the pillage or plundering of a 


country by the enemy's army. | " 
Ex kcuriox E factenda, a writ commanding the execu- 
tion of a judgment, L. 5 ? TY. 
Ex ECU TION E facienda in Miibernam, a writ which lies 
for the taking of his cattle, that had before convey d ano- 
ther man's cattle out of the count. | | 
Ex RcU“TION ER, the hang-man or finiſher of the law. 
Ex RC“ TIVE N that which may be done or is able 
Exxcv'Toky S to do, or pertaining to 1 1 857 | 
Ex R/ cUroR, one who does or performs «i thing, L. 
by a teſta- 
executed, 
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and his ſubſtance diſpoſed of according to the tenüre of 
che will. | oh 4 


Ex RcroR de for tort [Law phraſe] i. „ of or to his 
own wrong; an executor who takes upon him the office of 
an executor by intruſion, not being conſtituted thereto 
by the teſtator, nor authorized by the ordinary to admi- 
0 | 


r. | 
_Exx'6t51s LE vers of a Gr. to explain, Gr. 
an explication. ata | 
Ex ROESILS umeroſa or linealis [in Algebra] is the nu- 
meral or lineal ſolution or 
fected equations. | 

Ex kOESsIs [with Rbetoricians] a figure wherein that 
which the orator has delivered darkly, he afterwards ren- 
ders more clear and intelligible in the ſame ſentence, as 
Time at the ſame inſtant 6 both long and ſhort; long in 
the protra#ion of bis deſires, and ſport in the pleaſure of calling 
fo mind, | 

Ex RKOGE'TIcAIL [exegeticus, L. *&&rynT1iz>s, Gr.] that 
ſerves to explain or unfold. 

Ex kORTICALNESss, explanatorineſs, 

ExkLCI“s Mus [with Surgeont] a breaking of bones from 
the furface downwards. 

os E MPLABLE [exemplabilis, L.] that may be imi- 
rated. 

Exe'MPLAR [exemplaire, F.] a perſon or thing con- 
taining an example to follow or eſchew a ſamplar, L. 

Exr'MPLARINESs [exemplarins, L. exemplaire, F.] fit- 
neſs or worthineſs to be an example. 

ExE'MPLARY, which ſerves for a pattern to follow. 

ExEMPLIFICA'TION, a demonſtrating a thing by an 
example; alſo a copy of an original writing, L. 

ExEMPLIFICATION [of Letters Patents] a duplicate or 
'copy of them, drawn from the inrolled originals, and 
ſealed with the great ſeal of England. | 

ExE'MPLIFIED [exemplificatus, L.] cleared, proved or 
confirmed by an example or inſtance ; alſo copied out 
from a deed or writing. | 

To ExkMrLir v [of exemplum and facere, L.] to prove 
or confirm by an example; alſo to copy out a deed or wri- 


ting. 

1 Ex kur [exemptum, L. exemter, F.] to free or diſ- 
charge from. | 

XE MP” * 

7 1 0 xi * 5 [exemptus, L.] free from, privileged. 

An Ex EM r, a life-guard man free from duty, F. 

An ExEMPT [in France] an officer in the guards, who 
commands in the abſence of the captain and lieutenant, 

ExE MPTION, immunity, a being freed from, F. of T. 

ExE'MPTION [in Law| a privilege to be free from 
EI or ſervice, 


o ExXE'NTERATE [exenterare, L.] to take out the 


bowels, | 
ExXENTERA TION, an embowelling, L. 
ExE'QUIAL [exequialis, L.] pertaining to exequies. 
E'xtqQuirs [exequiz, L.] funeral rites or folempiries 
ExE'RCENT [exercens, L.] that exerciſes or praftiſes. 
To E'xERc1sE [exercere, L.] to inure or train up to 
to employ or uſe, to practiſe; to bear an office. 
FxXERCISE [exercitium, L.] application to any particu- 
lar ſtudy, profeſſion or calling; labour, pains, practice; 
the function or 8 of an office; alſo the mo- 
tion or ſtirriug of the body. | 
To ExkRC ISE [exercere, L.] to barraſs or tire. 
ExkRCISER [in Military Affairs] is the practice of all 
the motions, actions and management of arms, by which a 
ſoldier 1s inſtructed in the different poſtures he is to be in 
under arms, and the different motions he is to make to op- 
poſe an enemy. | 
ExERCISES 


ſchool, or of a young ſtudent at the univerſity. 


ExERCITA'TION, an ingenious diſcourſe upon any 


| . . Nalſo a critical comment. 


XERCITA'TION [with Phyſfcians] exerciſe, a vehe- 
ment and voluntary motion of the body for the ſake of 
health, F. of L. | 

ExERCAs1'a [with Rhetoricians] a figure, 'when one 


thing is often repeated in different terms, as the obje#* of 


thoughts, the entertainment of bis diſcourſe, and the content- 


ment of bis heart, | 


little ſpace around or wit 


ExE'RGasyY N L. TeD v, Gr.] poliſhing. 
ExR/ ROGUE 7 [of ig and tezoy, Gr. the work] a term 
Ex H RGUN Medallifts uſed to — the 
out the work or figures of a me- 


- amon 


* 


dal, for an inſcription, cypher, device, date, Sc. to be 
—— there. 2: +. . 8 15 


extraction of roots out of ad- 


[exercitia, L.] the task of a ſcholar at 


not, he is 


K X 
* 


To Bxt'nr [of e L. to chruſt out 6#'Pit (©, 
as lo exert one's ſelf is 10 uſe one's utmoſt endeavour. ; 
Bu gr {the 4 of 2 operation, Prody 
ExxrO'LIAr RDO [ lis, of ex and ſolium- | 
ſcaled, riſen up as leaves, ſcales, or ſplinters _ h — 
bone does. „ | by 0 
Exrol iA“ TIox [Surgery] à tiſing up in les 
ſplinters as a broken bone does, L. 1 7 OY and 
ExF0'L1aT1v 8 Trepan, one proper to ſerape 
the ſame time to pierce a bone, and ſo to exfoliate „ 


- raiſe ſeveral leaves or flakes one after another. 


ExPREDIATRER [Old Law] to break the peace 
: 5 00 
commit open violence. 2 £12 5; 

Ex GRAVI QUERELA, a writ which lies for one wh; 
is kept from the poſſeſſion of his lands or teriements by the 
Jeviſor's heir, which were deviſed to him by will. 

Ex6URG1ITA'TION,-a caſting or voiding up, F. of l 

ExukKEDA“TION, a diſinheriting, L. 

ExHA'LANT [exbalans, L.] ſending out an exhalatior 

Ex4ALA'TION, a fame or vapour which is raiſed u 
from the ſurface of the earth, either by the heat of th 
ſun, or ſubterraneous fire, of which meteors, as miſts, fs. 
rain, ſhow, hail, &c.. are produced, F. of L. SVs 

ExHALlA'TiON [with Chymifts| an operation, by mean; 
of which the more airy, volatile parts of things are i. 
ſed and diſperſed by heat. 

ExHala'tion [in Phyſeck] a ſubtil, ſpirituom air 
which breathes forth of the. bodies of animals. — hy 

To ExuA“LE [exbalare, L] to breathe or fteam out 
to ſend forth a fume, ſteam or vapour. 17 

To Exyau'sT [exbauſtum, ſup.” of ex haurire, L] t 
draw quite out, drain or empty; alſo to waſte, ſpend ot 
conſume. | 2 

Exnyau'sTED Receiver [in Chymiſftry] a glaſs or other 
veſſel applied on the plate of the air- pump, and the alt 
r: out of the ſame, by tte working of the en- 

ine. ” 
a Exyavu's TIONs ſin Mathematicks| a way of ing 
the equality of two magnitudes by a redutio ad ah urdum 
ſhewing that if one be ſuppoled either greater or leſs thun 
the other, there will ariſe a contradiction. | 

ExhEksERNUS [iGo] a kind of white ſtone with 
which goldſmiths poliſh gold. 

Ex4BR'NIUM 8 [Old Lat. Records] a new- year's gift, a 

ExE'NNIUM preſent, a token, 

To ExXRE RE DATE [exbaredare, L.] to diſinherit, to 
ſet aſide the right heir. 

ExhkERRDATTION [Civil Law] a father's excluding 3 
ſon from inheriting his eſtate, 

E'xHIBSENT [exhibens, L.] exhibiting. 

To Exa1's1T [exbibere, L.] to may he to ſhew, to 
preſent or offer. n 

To Exa1'siT [in Tau] is when a deed, acquittance 
or other writing, is in a Chancery ſuit exhibired to be pro- 
ved by witneſs, and the examiner writes on the back, that 
it was ſhewed to ſuch a one at the ſame time of his exami- 
nation, 

Exy1'siTED [exbibitus, L.] preſented or offered. 

Exy181'T1ON, a producing or ſhewing of titles, autho- 
rities and other proofs of a matter in conteſt, 

Exn181tTioNs [in the Univerſities] the ſettlements of 
benefa&ors for the maintenance of ſcholars at the univer- 
ſity, not depending upon the foundation. 

To Exyli'LERATE [exbilarare, L.] to cheer up, 0 
make merry, to delight, > 2 £5460 . 
ExH1LERA'TION, a cheering up or making merry, 

To Exn o RT [exbortare, L.] to encourage, to incite or 
ſtir up; to adviſe, counſel or perſwade. 

ExyORTA'TION, an encouragement, advice, Ee. 

ExyoRTATIVE N [exbortattuns, L.] ſerving to , 

ExHo0'RTATORY encourage, c. . 

ExkguMA'Tiox, the act of digging up a body int 
in holy ground, by the authority of the judge. 

To * ee [extccare, L.] to dry up. 
E'xI6ENC=, need, occaſion; that Which à thing te 
quires or is ſuitable thereto. 5 

E'x16ENCY 2 a pinch or ſtrait ; an expedient or 004 

E*xrexnT § fon, © „ 

E'x16 ENT, a writ lying where the defendant in 4 ol | 
ſonal ation cannot be found, nor any thing of ** . 
in the county whereby to be attach'd or diſtrain d. * 
directed to the ſheriff to call the arty five county days 
ceſſively to appear under pain of outlaw y if ax. £6 

Gil to be quinquies exattus, -and.is he | 


f X | 
t 


The fame writ'al(s lies i 48 Indifiment of felony, where | 
the arty indicted cannot be found. 5 4 wi . 
; xX1GENTER ene and 
Ex168/NDARY c Pleas, who makes out exigents and 
"ions-in- all actions in which proceſs of ourlawry 


Ex1/GU0USNESS rexighitas, LI irtkehelz, "in * 
1 * o " g 
| Breve a, um [with Botanic Writers) (mall or nar- 
Ro gvobs [exigunt L.] little, ſmall, c. 
SILE [exihs, L.] ſine, thin, ſubtil. | . 
Ex1'Ls ferul, L.] a perſon ſent into ſome place far di- 
ant from his native country, under a NI not to re- 
turn for a term of years, or life, Se. F. 


Ext l E lexilium, L.] the place, or ſuffering of baniſh- 


nt. / ; 

IE ſexulare, L.] to ſend into baniſhment, 

Aue 55 Law] a waſte or deſtruction of lands, 
houſes, woods, Sc. alſo a prejudice done to an eſtate, 

altering the condition or tenure of it, either by eject- 
ancin Ef, : 

3 Bo es, L.] ſlenderneſs, ſmallneſs. 

Ext ulous [eximins, L.] choice, rare, famous. 
Exi'MIOUSNESS 2 [eximietas, L.] excellency, nota- 
EvimrETtyY 5 bleneſs, &. excellentneſs. 
Exix ANI“ TIOx, an empty ing, an evacuation, a bring- 

ing to nothing. | | : 

Kxi'scurus [' ECIN, Gr.) a term uſed by Surgeons, 
when the Iſ bium or thigh-bone is disjointed... 

To Exi'sT [exiſtere, L.] to be or have a being. 

Ex1'STENC E [exiftence, F. of exiftentia, L.] that where- 
by a thing has an attual effexce, or that whereby a thing 
is ſaid to be defined by Natwralifts to be that which any 
thing is formally and intrinſically, altho' ſeparated from its 
cauſes; ſo that the difference between exiſtence and eſ- 
ſence is, that exiſtence is the manner of the thing, and eſ- 
ſence is the thing itſelf, 

ExisTiMA'TION, a thinking or judging an opinion, L, 

E'ziT (exitzr, L.] a going forth, a departure, tae going 
of an actor off from rhe ſtage, | 

To make kis Exit, to go off the ſtage as an actor; alſo 
to dic, | 

Exi'TiaBLE [exitiabilis, L.] hurtful, deſtructive. 

Ex1t1o'ss T lexitioſus, L.] miſchievous, dangerous, 

Exi'TIOus deſtructive. 

Ex MERO MOTU [i. e. of my own proper motion] 
words of form uſed in a charter, intimating that the 
prince granted it of his own will and motion and not by 
ſollicitation. 

Exo'bium [is, Gr.] an interlude or farce at the 
wr " a tragedy; alſo a ſong ſung at the concluſion of a 
meal. | * 

E'xobus [ #$-S$og, of i# and 5335, Gr. a way] a going 
or departing out; the title of the ſecond of the five books 
of Moſes. | 

Exo'piary {in the Roman Tragedy] a droll or mime, 
who appeared on the ftage when the tragedy was ended, 
and performed the Exodium 
Ex 0rF1c10 [from office or duty, officioufly] an oath 
whereby one who was ſuppoſed to be an offender, was for- 
— to conte(s, accuſe or clear himſelf of, any criminal 
matter, | 


; * E'TE {exoletws, L] faded or withered, as flow- 
ers, &c, 
Exo1.ETR, [exoletus] grown out of uſe, L. 
3 [exolvere, L.] to unbind, alſo to pay clear 
Ex0o'MPHALOS [#2up2a@, of 2% and zuqan®, Gr.] 
2 RE— of the navel; alſo a dropſy or rupture in the 
vel, L. 


ExomoLoGn's1s LI, Gr.] confeſſion in an 
eccleſiaſtical ſenſe. Low dee 2 : . 
O'NCHOMA [of t out, and 80 a ſwelling, G.) 
any large prominent tumour. 5 
0 Exo'NtRaTE [exonerare, L.] to unburthen, to 
unload ; to caſe, to diſcharge. . | E 
EXONERATI1O'N K Sea, a writ which lay for the ward 
or heir of the king's renant under | 
of all ſuit, Oc, to the county, hundred, leet or court- 
3 Cc. during 7 time of his wardſhi 7p. 
1 NEI ROS Is | torepwors, Of Horupgp71o,Gr.] a ſpecies 
of a Gonorbaa, commonly called Pollutio Nocturnu, — che 
Semen flows involuntarily in ſleep. „„ 
n THALMI'A Liepen re, Gr.] a protuberaiice of 
ine eye out of its natural poſitioo n 


. 3 £5 | 
: * 3 RE . HH Us ob * 


age, to be disburdened g 


d 


CO 3 4 4 1 
» Exo'srabtn [exoptabilis, L. I deſiruble 
ExOPTA'TION, an earneſt wiſhing, Z. 
Exo TAT RD [exoptetys, L.] wiſh 


on by reaſon, prayers or entreaties. 
ExokAsLANRESsSs, eaſineſ to be entrea tec. 
Exo R BIT ANC E 5 [of ex and oybita, L. a path] S ONE 


Eon abr [exorabiii, .J. that may be prevailed bp- 


 Exo'RBIiTANCY 5 done out of meaſure, ſquare 
rule, an irregularity, an unreafonablenes. | 
ExO'RBITANT, irr „exceſſive, extravagant, im- 
moderate, F. on 2d j 
Exo'Rc1sM [of WZpriou®r, Gr. ] a laying or caſting out 
ſpirits ; prayers or conjurations, wherewith to exorciſe, 2. e. 
to drive out devils from perſons poſſeſſed, to purify unclean 
creatures, or preſerve from danger. , 1684 
Exo'rc1sT [of in“, Gr.] one who pretends to lay 
or caſt out evil ſpirits. | | | 
To Exo RISE LIF, Gr.] to caſt out evil ſpirits. 
Exo R DIlUx, a beginning, a preface or pteamble, L. 
ExokviumM [with Rhetoricians] a ſacech by which the 


orator prepares the minds of the auditors for what is to 
follow. 


ExoRNA'TION, an adorning, L. | 
Exo'kTivs [exortivus, L.] pertaining to the riſing of 
the ſun, or the caſt. 
E xoss ATE D [exoſſatus, L.] having the bones pulled 
Our. 
Exoss A“ TION, a boning or taking out the bones, L. 
Exo'sToOs1s [itesworg,. of I and ost, Gr. a bone] the 
bunching or ſwelling of a bone out of its natural place, 
occaſioned by the ſettling of a corrupt humour in its proper 
ſubſtance, L. of Gr. 
Ex0'TICALNESs, outlandiſhnefs. _ | | 
Exo'Ticus, exotica, exoticuum [with Botanifts] which 
grows Originally foreign. | | 
Exori AL ꝙ [exoticus, L.] brought out of another 
Exo'Ticx Y country. 
 Exo'Ticxs [exotice, L.] foreign plants. 
ExoTE'RICKS Ligcrecaaal, Gr.] the leQures of Ari- 
flotle upon rhetorick, which any one had the liberty to 
hear. , | 
= Exya'np [expandere, L.] to ſtretch out, to open 
wide. 
Exea'Nss [expanſum, L.] the firmament. 
ExeA'NSEb [in Heraldry] diſplay d or ſet out. 
i oo Oo us fox, a diſplaying, opening or ſpreading a- 
road. 
ExPANSION [in a Metaphyſical Senſe] the idea we frame 
in our minds of lafting diſtance, whoſe parts exift together. 
ExpANSION [an Phyſics] is the dilating, ſpreading or 
ſtretching out of a body; whether from any external cauſe; 


as the cauſe of rarefaction; or from an internal cauſe, as 
claſticity. | 


Ex PARTE, i. e. partly, or of one part, as a commiſhon 
ex parte in Chancery. 


Ex PARTE Talis, a writ which lies for a bailiff or re- 
ceiver, who having auditors afhgn'd to take his account; 
cannot obtain a reaſonable allowance, | 
p = ExeA'TIATE [expatiate, L.] to enlarge upon a ſub- 
4 ExpA'TIATING [expatians, L.] running abroad, launch- 
ing out in diſcourſe, ſpreading far and wide. 

ro ExeR'cT [expeare, L.] to wait for, to hope for, 
or fear what may happen. | 

= E'CTABLE [expeFabilis, L.] to be wiſhed or look- 
ed for; | | 

ExeE'CTANCE 7 an expecting, a looking or longing 

ExPECTA'TION 0 for a bs, or fear of ehing: 
to come, L. | 8 

Exr R CTANT Fee in Cam. Law] land given to a man, 
and to che heirs of his body, the remainder to him and 
his heirs, in which caſc there is a fee ſimple expeRant af- 
ter-the Root 

Exes'CTATIVE, as Gratis Expefative, are certain bulls 
frequently given by popes or kings for future benefices, be- 
fore they become void. e | 25 

To Err E'CTORATE [expeRtorare, L..] to difcharge or ſpit 
phlegm out of the ſtomach. . | 
 ExyKcTORA'TION; the railing. and ſpitting forth 
phlegm, cc. | fee of ST has 

Er EKDpIRENCE, fitneſs, neceffarineſs to be done. 


dene. . 
An Err RpI ENT, a method, way or means. 
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| Fry noinnthess [of expediens, L. firneſs, conve- . neee Plain, dew, di 


* 


re ion [in Foreft Law] the cutting out the pL1'cITNEss [of explicitus, L. expreſueſ,, mat. + 
ball of a dog's fore: feet, for the preſervation of the . neſs. | | 45 
Exp Abirx [expeditns, L.] ready; being in readineſs, Exr T1014 7 [Old Records) the rents or mean profits of 
quick, nimble, _ | | ExeLE'TIA C an eſtate, in cuſtody or truſt, 

To E'/xenvpiTE expeditum, L.] to diſpatch or rid, to ExeLE'TA 


do a thing quickly. | | ExeL1cA'TOR, an expounder, L. 
Riynbrrion, diſpatch or quickneG in diſpatch of Te Exe 0'pn {of explode, L] u drive our vx 
buſineſs ; alſo a ſetting forth upon a. journey, voyage or noiſe, as with clapping of the hands, &c. to hi ow. 
war, F. of L. | — diſlike abſolutely. ; 
ExpxD1'T1ONARY [in the pope's court] an officer who ExeLo1'T [exploit, E. I a great action or performance, 
takes care of diſpatches. : ExyLO'RAT ED [exploratus, L.] thoroug y viewed, 
Exexp1'Tious [expeditus, L.] quick, nimble, making To ExeLo1't [exploiter, F.] to do ſome great action. 
diſpatch. ExeLORA'TION, a ſpying, a diligent ſearching out 
iron [of expeditio, L.] quickneſs of ExeLOKA'TOR, a ſcout or ſpy, L. 
diſpatch. | ExpLo'RATORY [exploratorins, L.] pertaining to ſearch. 
To Exr R/L [expellere, L.] to drive out or chace forth, to ing or eſpying. 
thruſt or turn out. | ExeLORATO'RIUM, a ſurgeon's inftrument called , 
 Exyz'/NCn [expenſa, L.] coft, charges. Probe. ] 
To Ex END [expendeve, L.] to ſpend or lay out mo- ExpLo'sION, an exploding, caſting off, the ation g 


ney. i a thing that drives another out of its place, that before ir 
Ex EN DIT OR, a ſteward or officer, who looks after poſleſs'd. 14 
the repairs of the banks of Romney-mavrſh, Exp Los iox [with Naturalifts] an action of the animd 
ExyxNs1s militum levandis, a writ directed to the ſpirits, whereby the nerves are ſuddenly drawn together 
ſheriff for levying the allowance for knights in parlia- when ſome particles of a different kind are mixed with the 
ment, I.. ”_ by which they are violently expanded or f. 
Exyt'Ns1s militum non levandis, a writ 8 the forth, or driven into confuſion, like the parts of fired gun- 
ſheriff from levying any allowance for knight of the ſhire, powder; alſo a violent expanſion of the parts of air, gun- 
upon thoſe who hold in ancient demeſne, L. powder, or any fluid that occafions a crackling found. 
Exp E/Ns IV x, cauſing expence, chargeable, coſtly, ExpLOs! ON [with Chymiſts] that violent heat and bub- 
Exf E“ NSIVEN ESS (of expendere, L.] coſtlineſs, free- bling up, ariſing from the mixture of ſome contrary li 
neſs in ſpending. : as that when ſpirit of nitre and that of wine, oil of Vitriol 
Expr'R1ENCE [experience, F. experientia, L.] long and oil of turpentine, c. are 2 together. 
proof or trial upon fight or obſervation ; knowledge or skil To Exyo'N E [exponere, L.] to ſet forth, to lay open, to 
gotten by uſe or practice, without a teacher. 9 | 
To Exe E'KIENCE [experire, L.] to try or know by ex- 'XPO'NENT [Algebra] is a number, which being pla- 
perieuce. ; ced over any power, ſhews how many mukiplications are 
Ex ERIENCED [expertns, L.] eflay'd, try'd, vers'd neceſſary to produce that power; thus X 3, the figure u 
in, well skill'd. | | its exponent, and ſhews it is produced by three continued 
Exr R RIM EN TH [experimentum, L.] eſſay, trial, proof; multiplications of X from unity. 
à trial of the effect or reſult of certain applications and Exr ON ENT of the Ratio | Algebra] or of the proportion 
motions of natural bodies, in order to diſcover ſomething between two numbers or quantities, is the quotient ariſing 
of the laws and natures thereof, &c. when the antecedent is divided by the conſequent, 
To ExeE'RIMENT [experimenter, F.] to make an ex- ExeONE'NTIAL {of exponens, L.] expounding, laying 
perimenr, to try, open to view, ; 
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Ex E TIBLENESs [of expetibilis, L.] defireableneſs. 
To Ex IANE [expiatum, L.] to atone or make ſatiſ- 
faction for. . 
Ex IA“ TION, A ſatisfaction or atonement, F. of L. 
a Expla'TORINEss [of expiatorius, L.] expiating qua- 
ity. 
Exp IA“ TOR [expiatorius, L.] that makes an atone- 
ment. 
Ex IRA“ T ION, an expiring or breathing out; alſo the 
end of an appointed time; alto the giving up the ghoſt, 
Exp IRATION [in a Medicinal Senſe] is an alternate 
contraction of the cheſt, whereby the air, together with 
fuliginous vapours, are expell'd or driven out by the wind- 
pipe, | 
To ExpIRE [expirare, : L.] to breathe one's laſt, to give 
up the ghoſt, to die; alſo to be out or come to an end, as 
time does, | 
To ExpLa'in [explanave, L.] to make plain or clear. 
ExXPLANA'TION, an explaining or making plain. 
ExPLA'NATORINESS, explicative quality. 
Exr LANAT ORx, ſerving to explain or give light to. 
Exel E'TIVvE [expletions, L.] that which fle up a 


place. | 
ExeLE'TIVENEsS [of expletions, L.] expletive or 
filling up quality. + | | 
E'XPLICABLE [explicabilis, L.] that may be explained. 


ExeLICABLENESs [of explicabilis, L.] capableneſs of 


bein explained. 2 
o EXPLICATE [explicave, L.] to unfold or explain. 
ExPL1CA'TION, an unfolding or explaining; an expoſi- 


tion or interpretation. 


3 
W 


Ex ON ENTIAL Quantities [in Matbem. ] are ſuch 


0 ExeERIME'NTAL, grounded upon experience ExyONENTIAL Curves [with Mathematicians] are ſuch 
Nr ExPERIME'NTUM Crucis [a metaphor taken from the curves as partake both of the nature of Algebraick and tranſ- 
. ſetting of croſſes where divers ways meet, to dire&-trav:i- cendent ones. They partake of rhe Algebraick, becauſe 
; 3 lers in their right courſe] ſuch an experiment as leads men they conſiſt of a finite number of terms, tho? thoſe terms 
5 I b to the true knowledge of the thing they inquire after. themſelves are in themſelves indeterminate, and they are in 
1 j ' Exe x RT [experts, L.] that has much experience. ſome ſort tranſcendental, becauſe they cannot be conſtructed 
Th ExyE'kTNEss [of expertus, L.] readineſs, skilful- Algebraically. ; 

i 4 ad neſs, Ec. 328 | | ExpONENTIAL Equations [with Mathemat.] are the ſame 
1. wi ExeE'T1BLE [expetibilis, L.] deſireable, worth ſeeking that are called Geometrick Irrationals, by Sir Iſaac Newton, 
"1 433500 after. and ſometimes are called Tranſcendentals. 


tities whoſe exponents are indeterminate, variable or fiow- 

ing, and are of ſeveral degrees and orders; as when the 

Exponent is a ſimple indeterminate quantity, it is called an 

Exponential of the firſt or loweſt * When the Expv- 
e 


nent itſelf is an Eſſential of the firſt 
* an Exponential of the ſecond degree. 


gree, then the quan- 
7 


o Ex ORT [exportavre, L.] to bear, carry or convey 


out; to ſend abroad over ſea. 
Ex ORTA“TION, a ſending abroad. 


Exeo'RTER [exportator, L.] a merchant, Cc. that ſends 


goods into other countries. 


To Exeo'sE [expoſitum, ſup. of exponere, L.] to {et 
or lay abroad in publick view z to venture or hazard ; to 
render ridiculous, by laying open one's failings to others. 

Expos1'TION,, an expounding, an interpretation. 

ExPOSITION (in Rbetorict] a figure, whereby the ſame 


thing is explained, and different phraſes or exp 
order to ſhew more clearly. 
Exeo'sITOR, an expou 


nder, interpreter, &. L. 


Ex rOsT [Lax] a term uſed of a thing done after the 


time. 


by way of complaint about an injury received. 
ExepoSTULA'TION, an arguing the matter, 
relling for an injury done, L. 


To Exero'sTULATE [expoſtnlare, L.] to 1 Ini the caſe 
or a quar- 


Exeo$TULA'TOR, one who reaſons: bx way nog 


plaint of wrong done, L. 5 
poſtulation, Or by Way of complaint. cut 6 


* 
o 


Expo0sTULA'TOR y [expolulatorins, L. J ſerving ie - 


1 


| „on 7 [in Gardening] the aſpect or ſituation of 
2 14 >. a garden wall, building, or the like, 
with reſpe& to the ſan, winds, Ec. | 

To Exe0U'ND. [exponere, LI to explain or unfold. _ 

To Exes ®'ss Lehre, ſup, of exprrmere, L.] to de- 
clare by word or writing; to . pronounce or utter; 

urtray or repreſent, 5 

Ex K E'ss lexpreſſus, L.] plain, clear, manifeſt. | 

An ExrR ESS, a meſſenger ſent on purpoſe about a par- 
ticular errand j à courier ho carries letters of advice a- 
bout news, Sc. alſo the ridings thus brought. 

ExypRE'5S ED [expreſſus, L.] repreſented or pourtrayed ; 
alſo preſſed out ; alto uttered in words. | 

Ex-i £'$$10N, the manner of delivering or conveying 
- one's idea to another, L 

ExraEssION, a thing uttered or ſpoken, L. 

Ex?#k £SSION, a Way or manner of pronouncing or ut- 
tering ; alſo the thing expreſſed or uttered; a phraſe or 


d. 
Ern ESs ION [in Phyſick, &c.] a preſſing or ſqueezing 


out the 8 or oils of plants, either by the hand or 
eſs | 
; Bara E$$1ON [in Painting] the natural and lively re- 


preſentation of the ſubject or of the ſeveral objects intend- 
ed to be ſhewn, 

Ex KE ED Oils {with Chymiſts] thoſe that are prepared 
only by ſqueezing out the juice vt fruits or ſeeds. 

Exrx ESI BE, proper to expreſs. | 

Ex/R03RA'TION, a reproach, a twitting or upbraid- 
ing, L 3 

Exvu'GNAaBLE [expupnabilis, L] that may be over- 
come, or won by aflault. 

ExrUGxA'TION, a conquering by force, a taking a 
town by ſtorm, | 

Exyu'L:10%, a thruſting or dr.ving out, F of Z. 

Ex-UL+10N [in Medicine) the act of driving a thing 
out by violence from the place ir was in. 

Ex GLS IV E Lexpulpous, L.] having a power to expel 
or drive out. - 

ExrUL-1v BE Faculty [in Phyſict] that by which the ex- 
crements ate forced out and voided ; being performed by 
the animal ſpirits, which cauſe that motion of the guts cal- 
led Per: ſtallick, | 


To Expu'xGr [expurgere, L.] to blot, croſs or wipe 


out; to aboliſh or detace. 
ExzURGA'11ON, a purging out, or making clean, L. 
ExePURGATION lin Aftrozor:y, is a term uſed by ſome 
authors for the ſtate and action of the ſun, wherein, hav- 
ing been eclipſed aud hidden by the interpoſition of the 
moon, it begins to appear again; others call it emerſion. 
Exeu'kGATORKY lexpurgatorius, L.] of a cleanſing 
quality, that has the virtue to purge, cleanſe or ſcour, L, 
ExpU'RGATORY Index, A* ſer forth and publiſhed 
by the Pope, containing a catalogue of thoſe authors and 
wriungs, that he thinks fit to cenſure and forbid to be read 
by Roman Catholicks, | 
_ E'xquisiTE [exqui 
curious, artificial, exact; fine, rare. 
E'xqUiS4TENESS, fitneſs, excellentneſs, curiouſneſs, 
exactneſs, artificialneſs. | 4 
ExqQU1SIT1'TIOUs [exquiſititivs, L.] not natural, but pio- 
cured by art. ; | 
ExsA'NGUINOUS 
blood, 
Ex:A NGUINOUSNEss [of ex and ſanguineus, L.] the 
quality of being without blood. | ; 


[of exanguis, L.] void or empty of 


E'x5CRIPT lexſcriptum, L. ] a copy, an extract or 


draught. 
Ex51BILA'TION, a hiſſing out or off the ſtage, I. 
Ex<1CCA'TION, a drying up, L. 
Ex3UDA'TION, a fweating out, L. i 
Ex:u"ccous [exſuccus, L.] dry, without moiſture. 
E'xIA, the bowels or entrails of an animal body. 
E. xTANT |extans, L.] ſtanding out, now in being. 
Ex'TAsY 5 lextaſis, L. of ixsaotg, Gr.] a rapture or 
ExrAc v 
and ſituation; a depravation or defect of the judgment 
aud imagination, common to melancholy and diſtracted 
L or a tranſport hereby a perſon is hurried out of 
umſelf, and his ſenſes ſuſpended; a trance, a ſwoon. 2 
EXTA'TICAL [ix5sar1xo5, Gr. ] of or pertaining to an 
XTA'TICK e 291 es 


ExTA'TICALNEss [of ixselixas, Gr.] extatical quality; 


or the being 1n extaſy. 


ExxrRNATORA 8 
cr readineſs 0 f eee eee 7 pre 


ſreak without premeditation or 


alſo ro 


| ſudden, immediately without 


ſitus, L. much ſought after] choice, 


removal of the mind out of its natural ſtate 


wide. 


\ Exrtwrorat 28 and extemporarius 
| ExXTE'MPORARY L. done of _ in the ory” 
inſtant of time, without ſtudying or thin ing before-hand; 


+ ExTEMPORA'NEOU 
ſudden. '' E 1 
ExTE'MPORINESs, the being extempory ot ſudden, 
without premeditation. * We. 1 1 1 
ExTx'MPORE [ex tempore, L. out of time] all on a 
emeditation. NI 
To Exr RN o [extendeve, L.] to ſtretch our, to mak 
longer, to reach or go far. | . 
06 Exr x' ND [ in a Legal Senſe] is the valuing of 


[extemporanens, L.] extemporal, 


lands and tenements of one bound by ſtature, &c. and 


hath forfeited his bond, to ſuch an indifferent rate, that 
by the yearly rent, the obligator may in time be fully 
paid his debt. ; dich 

To ExT#'Nv [4 Horſe] ſignifies to make him go large. 

ExTr'/Nptp [of extendere, L.] ftrerched out. 

ExTE'NSIBLE, that may be extended. "4 

Exr E'NSIBLENEss [| of extenſibilis, L.] capableneſs 
of being exrended or carried on to the utmoſt height. 

ExTtE'Npl factas, a writ commonly called a writ of 
extent; a writ whereby the value of land, &c. is command- 
ed to be made and levied in divers caſes, L. 

ExTE'NSION, an extending, reaching out in length, or 
far and wide, F. of I. | 

ExTENS10ON [in Phyſicks] that by which a thing is con- 
ſtituted long, broad or deep, Er. 

ExTE'NSIVENESS, largeneſs, ſtretching out wide. 

ExTE'NSOR I,. e. a ſtretcher out] a name common to 
divers muſcles, which ſerve to extend or ſtretch out the 
parts; and particularly the hands and feet, IL. 
ExTENSOR carpi ulnaris [ Anatomy] a muſcle comin 
from the internal protuberance of the humerus, and pai- 
ſing tendinous under the ligamentum annulare, is inſerted 
into the upper part of the bone metacarpium; this and the 
ulnaris fte or moving together draw the hand fide-wiſe 
toward the wina, L. 

ExTENSOR carpi radialis [Anatomy] a muſcle of the 
wriſt, or rather 2 diſtin muſeles, which lie along the ex- 
ternal part of the radius, and are inſerted into the bone of 
the metacarput, they extend the wriſt, L. aj 

ExTENSOR digitorum manus communis | Anat.] a muſ- 
cle of the fingers, which ariſes from the external protube- 
rance of the — and is divided into 3 portions that 
are let into the upper parts of the fir{t, ſecond and third 
bones of the fore, middle and third fingers, L. 

ExTENSOR indicis [Anat.] a muſcle which ariſes from 
the middle of the external part of the una, and joins 
with the tendon of the extenſor communis, and is inſerted 
with it to the upper part of the third bone of the fore- 
finger; this muſcle ſtretches out the fore-finger, L. F- 

Eu $SOK primi internodii offis pollicis | Anat.) ariſes 
from the upper and external part of the «Ina, and paſſin 
obliquely over the tendon ef the radius externus, is — 
near the ſecond joint of the thumb, L. 


ExrEkNSOR ſecundi internodii offis pollicis [ Anat.) a muſ- 
cle ariſing from the upper and external part of the radius, 
and is inſerted into the upper part of the ſecond bone of 
the thumb, L. | | — 0s 

ExTENsOR tertii internedii, &c. [Anat.] a muſcle of 
the thumb ariſing from the ulna, a little below the firſt 
extenſor, and is fer into the upper part of the third bone 
of the thumb, L. | 

ExTENSOR minimi digiti Anat.] a muſcle ariſing from 
the external protuberance of the humerus, and from the 
upper part of the ulna, and paſſing under another li- 
ome is inſerted into the third bone of the little 

nger, L. * 
N 7 ENSOR Pollicis [Anatomy] a muſcle ariſing near 
the upper part of the Perone forwards, and paſſing under 
the annular ligamenr, is inſerted into the third bone of the 


little finger, L. 


ExTENSOR pollicis pedis brevis [ Anat.) a muſcle of the 
at toe, ariſing from the fore part of the os calcis, and 
1s let into the upper part of the ſecond bone of the great 
toe, and ſtretches or pulls it upwards, L. 5 | 
ExTENSOR pollicis pedis longus [Anat.] a muſcle derived 
from the fore part of the upper epiphyſis of the tibia, and 
growing tendinous about the middle of it, runs in 4 tendons 
urider the annular ligament, to the third bone of every 
toe, except the pollen, . F 
ExrE'NSIBL E, that may be ſtretehed out large and 


ExT ENT [extentus, L. extended. 
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ExTENT [in Law] the te or valuation of Iands, 
tenements, Oc. by the ſheriff, by virtue of a writ' called 
the Extent | 


Ex r ENT of an Idea [among Logicians] is the ſubjeRt | 


to which that idea agrees; which is alſo called the in 
feriors of a general term, which with reſpect to them is 
called ſuperior, as the idea of a triangle in general extends 
to all the divers kinds of triangles. | 

To ExTr/nUATE [extenuare, L.] to leſſen, to miti- 
gate, to take off from the heinouſneſs of a crime or faulr, 

ExTENnUA'TION, a leſſening ; alſo an underyaluing, L. 

ExTENUATION [in Rhetorick] a figure whereby things 
are extenuated and made lefs than they really are. It is 
the oppoſite to an hyperbola. _ 

ExTENUATION [with Phyſicians] a leanneſs of the 


body. 
enten more outward, L. | 
ExTE'RMINATED [exterminatus, L.] driven or caſt 
out of the bounds ; utterly deſtroyed, rooted out or 


cut off. | 


ExTERMINA'TION, the art of extirpating or deſtroy- 

* people, race or family, Oc. 1. | 
o ExXTE'REBRATE lexterebratum, L.] to pierce or 
make a hole through. 

ExTE'RGENT [extergens, L.] wiping away, cleanſing. 

ExTE'R10R ſexterieur, F.] more outward, I. 

ExTRER10R Polygon [in Fortification] the out-lines of 
the works, drawn from one outmoſt angle to another ; 
or the diftance of one outward baſtion to the point of 
another, reckoned quite round the work. | 

ExTERKIOR Talus [in Fortification] is the ſlope allow'd 
the work on the outſide from the place, and towards the 
campaign and field. : 

ExTE'RNAL [externus, L.] outward. 

ExTERNAL Angles [in Geometry] are the angles of 
any right-lin'd figure, without it, when all the ſides are 
ſeverally produced, and they are, all taken together, 
equal to 4 right angles. 

 ExTERNAL Digeſtives [with Surgeons] are ſuch as ripen 
a ſwelling, and breed good and laudable matter in a 
wound, and prepare it for mundification. | 

ExTE'RNALNEss [of externus, L.] the being with- 
out, or the property of being outward. 

ExTERNUS Auris [Anat.] a muſcle of the ear, ariſing 
trom the upper and outward edge of the auditory paſſage, 
and is inſerted to the long proceſs of the membrane called 
malleus, L. 

ExXTERRA'NEOUs [exterraneus, L.] forcign, or of 
another country. , 

ExTE'RSORY ſexterſorius, L.] rubbing, cleanſing. 

ExTE RS10N, a wiping or rubbing out, L 

ExTIMULA'TION, a pricking forward, a ftirring up or 
egging on, L. 

ExT1'NCT [extinctus, L.] quenched, put out, ceaſing 
1 0 dead ; the art of putting out, or deſtroying fire or 

ght. | 

ExT1'NCT10N [with Chymiſts] is the quenching of red 


hot minerals in ſome liquor, to abate their ſharpnels, or to 


impart their virtue to that liquor, F. of I. 
x&TI'NCTNESs [of extinctus, L.] the being extinguiſh- 
ed or extinct. | 
To ExT1'NGU1SH [extinguere, L.] to quench, ſmother 
or put out any thing that burns; alſo to appeaſe or ſtint, 
to eſtroy or aboliſh, | 
_ ExT1 NGUISHMENT, a quenching, a putting out; an 
extinguiſhing. 1 
ExXTINGUISHMENT [in Law] is an effect of conſolida- 
tion; as when a man has a yearly rent out of any lands, 
and afterwards purchaſes the ſame lands, both the property 
and rent are conſolidated, and united in one poſſeſſor, and 
the rent is therefore ſaid to be extinguiſhed. 
To Exr TIR ATE [extirpare, L.] to pluck up by the 
roots, to root out or deſtroy. | 


ExTIRPA'TION, an extirpati luckin bs 
roots or utter deſtroying, 2 Pating, Rn 


ExTIRPATION [with Surgeons] a cutting off a part of 
the body by reaſon of a cancer, . bt 5 


ExTIRPATIO'NE, a writ that lies againſt one, who af- 


ter a verdict. found * him for lands, Sc. ſpitcfully 
2 Pc 


overthrows any houſe upon it. | 
ExTIRPA'TOR, one who extirpates, roots out or de- 

ſtroys, L. INE a 7 

„ 2 


thing [pxtovinm, L.] the extenſion; 
or zeach. of a thing in length, breadth, depth, compaſs, | 


E xx IST [eiſpicium, L.] divination by conſul; 
or ps the entrails of beaſts offered in 222 ling 
"'E'xTiseP1cKs [of exta entrails, and inſpicere, L. 0 1. 
ſpettl the ſame as #r%/dices, which fee. 
ExTo064'ks [Old Records] to grub up wood-land, 1d 
reduce it to arable or meadow: | 8 
To Exrto'L [extollere, L] to praiſe greatly, to raiſe * 
advance by commendation; to cry up- 
To Exro Rr [extortum, ſoaps of extorquere, L. ] to wrep 
wring or get out of one by force, threat or authority. 
ExTo'RSION 2 an unlawful and violent wringing ot 


Exrokriox g of money or money 's worth from a, 
perſon, an exacting more than is due; the taking — 


for the intereſt of money than the law allows. 

ExTo'RTION ER [extcrtor, L.] a praftiſer of extortian, - 
a griping uſurer. 

o ExTRa'ct [extratum, ſup. of extrabere, LI to 
draw or pull out; alſo to copy out. 

To ExTra'cT [with Chymifts] to ſeparate the puter 
parts from the groſſer. * 

ExrRACT [extratum, L.] a . or copy of a wii. 
ting; alſo ſome matter, doCtrine, paſſage, ©. taken frgm 
a book or regiſter; alſo birth, pedigree. 

ExTRACT [with Chymiſs] is that pure, unmix d, ef. 
ficacious ſubſtance, which by the help of ſome liquor i; 
* from the groſſer and more unactive earthy parts 
of plants, ce. 

Res RA'CTA Curiæ [Old Rec.] the iflues or profirs of 
holding a court, which ariſe from the cuſtomary fines 
fees and dues, L. | 4 ; 

ExTRA'CTIONy an — or drawing out; alſo the 
being deſcended of ſuch and ſuch a family. 

ExTRA'CT1ON [with Chymifts] the drawing forth of an 
eſſence or tincture from àa mix'd body by means of fone 
proper liquor, as ſpirit of wine, &c. 

; po pans [in Genealogy 1s the line, ſtem, branch 
or family rhat one is deſcended trom. | 

ExTRACTION of the Roots | Mathem.] the method of 
finding out the true root of any number or quantity given. 

ExTRACTION of the Roots in Arithmetick] the unrz- 
velling of a number (which being multiplied once or 
more times by itſelf is called a power) in order to find out 
its fide or root. | 44 

ExTRACTION of the ſquare or quadrate Rent [in Arith- 
metick] is when having a number given another is found 
out, which being multiply'd by irſelf produces the number 
given. | 
: ExTRA'CTION of the Cube Root [in Arithmetick] is that 
by which out 'of a number given, another number is found 
out, which being firſt multiplied by itſelf and then by the 
product, becomes equal to the number given 

ExTRA'CTION of the biquadrate Root [in /rithmetick] is 
the untwiſting or opening of a given number to find ano- 
ther number, which being multiplied by itſelf, and the 
product alſo being multiplied by itſelf, may produce the 
number firſt given, 

ExTRA'CTOR [with Surgeons] an inſtrument to lay hold 
of the ſtone in the operation of cutting for the ſtone. 

ExTRa'cToORy [extractorius, L.] that bath the nature 
or power to draw out. ; 

xXTRAGENE'ITY {of extrageneus, L.] the being of 3 
foreign kind. | „ 

ExTRA'CTUM Panchymagegum [in Medicine] a collec- 
tion of the pureſt ſubſtances of ſeveral purgative and cor- 
dial medicines, to purge out all humours, I. 

ExTRAGE'NEOUs [of extra without or beyond and 
genus, L. kind] alien or of a foreign kind. 

ExTRAjuUvi'clAL [of extra and judicialis, L.] done 
out of the ordinary courſe of law, as when judgment Þ 
given in a court, in which the cauſe is not depending, ot 
where the Judge has no juriſdiction. 3 
ExxRAMU N DAN RH Space [of extra and nr 
7. e. without the world] a term in Philoſophy for the Ar 
empty, void ſpace, which (by ſome) is uppoſed 1 3 
beyond the boupge of the univerſe, and in which there 
really nothing at all. Lk of | 
| 1 [extranens, L. ] that is of another coun” 
try, foreign, ſtrange. 3 = 

1 3 I in Surgery] is a term uſed 2 
the ſame as excreſcence ; 4. e. that is not natural de 


ſubſtance. it grows out of, or that does not properly 


3 the part to which it adheres. 


1 RAO RDINARY [of extraordinariut, L.] that - of 
yond or contrary to the common order and e 


fuals uncommon. b 


ErT AA RIAA nts [of extraprdinarins, L.] extra- 

ordinary quality. Penn 
KO'cHiAL [of extre out of, and parochia, I 

the pariſh) 80 of the bounds of a pariſh ; alſo 2251 


from pariſh· duties. | "Iu = 
k IN er al Lands, ſuch lands as having been 
newly left by the fea, have not been taken into any 


ExTKArAKko CHIALINGS [of extra and parocbia, L.] 
the pariſh · | 
rs Nen in the Roman Catholick chancery] a 
licence or leave from the pope to take holy orders at any 
time beſides the canonical ſeaſons,  L. 2 
ExTRA'VAGANC "+ [of extravagare, L.] laviſhneſs, 
Exrza/vacancy$ prodigality ; impertinence, folly. 
ExTRA'VAGANT [extravagans, L.] exceſſive, expen- 
five, prodigal ; abſurd, fooliſh, idle. 
ExTRA/VAGANTNESS [of extravagant, L. extrava- 
gance, F.] extravagancy. | : 
Extr&AVAGA'NTES, a part of the canon law contain- 
divers conſtitutions of the popes not contained in the 
body of the canon law; alſo certain conſtitutions and or- 
dinances of princes not contained in the body of the ci- 
vil law. 


To ExTRA'VAGATE [extra-vagare, L. extravaguer, F.! 


to ramble up and down ; alſo to talk idly or imperti- 
ntly. | | 

"Ts ExTRAVA'SATE [of extravaſer, F. of extra and 

vas, L. a veſſel] to get out of its proper veſſels, as the 

blood and humours ſometimes do. | 

ExTRAVA'SATED [of extra and vaſa, L. extravaſe, F.] 
got out of the proper veſſels. 3 

Exr RAV ASA“ TION [with Anatomifts, &c.] a getting 
out of its proper veſſels, as the blood and humours, when 
by ſome accident they flow beſides the yeins and arteries, L. 

ExTRE'ME [extremws, L.] laſt or utmoſt, exceeding, 
very great. 

An ExTRE/ME [extremwm, L.] the utmoſt bound of a 
thing, that which finiſhes or terminates it; an exceſs. 

ExTREME Unction [in the Romi church] one of the 
ſeven ſacraments ; a ſolemn anointing of a fick perſon at 
the point of death. 

ExrREME and mean Proportion [with Geometricians] is 
when a line is ſo divided, that the whole line is to the 
greater ſegment as that ſegment is to the other. 

ExTREMEsS [in Logick| are the two extreme terms of 
_ c— of a propoſition, viz, the Predicate and the 

uhjedt. 
xTRE'MELY lextremement, F.] very greatly, Ec. 

ExT REM RN Ess [extremitas, L.] extremity; alſo great- 
neſs, &c. 2 

ExrRE MIT V [extremitas, L. extremite, F.] the edge, 
hem, skirt, edge, brink or border of a thing; alſo neceſſi- 


. great diſtreſs, miſery ; alſo the utmoſt rigour ; alſo 
the worſt or loweſt condition. £1 


To E'xTR1caTE [extricare, L.] to diſentangle or diſ- 


engage; to deliver or · rid out of. 
EXTRICA'TION, a diſentanglement, L, | 
ExTR I NSICK 2 [extrinſecus,L.] that is on the outſide, 
ExXTRI'NSICAL outward, or from without, | 
XTRINSECALNESs [of extrinſecus, L.] the being on 
the outfide. * 3 7 
To ExT RU'cT [extruffum, L.] to build or ſet up. 
ExTRU'CTOR, a raiſer, builder, &. L. 
*TRU CTION, a building or raiſing up, L. | 
EXTU BERANCE [extuberantia, L.] a ſwelling or bun 
ching our, | 
0 Ex TRU'DE [extrudere, L.] to thruſt or drive out. 
. — rU BERATED ſextuberatus, L.] ſwelling into knobs 
t knots, | 


nbd BEROUS [of ex and tuber, L. a ſwelling] ſwelling 


or bunching our. 


ExTu'/BEROUsN 12 
or bunching out in 12 b or ura, L.] che ſyelling 


Ex TrUBRRA“Tiox [in Suro ] a ſwelling or riſi 
up 3 the fleſh ;- alſo the "220 Mp of a r Yo 
XTUM [Old Records] the reliques of ſaints. 


# % 3 * 


* 


XTUME/SCENCE of extumeſcere, I.. to ſuell or riſe 


# 


* a ſwelling or riſing up in the body | 
8855 r [exuborgwtie, 1. an over - flowing, 
great plenty ANCY 3 over-abpunding ; *{uporabuadance, 


ing, xuberantia, L.] an over- A 
ing, ſuperabundance, great Neve. 8 4 * -abound- 


Ex“ K | 0 TOLL: NF 
bounding. Leere, overfloying,. ſuper- p 


* 
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Cc 7 
xv'ccovs [exveons, L.] without moiſture or juice: 
X&UDA'TION, a ſweating out,” K . 

Exu'Lc ERATED [exulceratus, L.] grown to an ulcer.” 
 ExvuictrA'tiON [with Surgeons] a folution of con; 
tinuity, which proceeds from ſome gnawing matter, and 
in thoſe parts of the 4 are ſoft, is attended with 
a loſs of their quantity, I. A 
Ex ULC EARATOAY [exalceratorins, L.] that cauſeth ul- 
cers. 2 my 

To Exv'Lr [exultare, L.] to leap and skip for joy ; th 
* exceedingly, | 

XULTA'TION 2 | 

Exvu'LTANCY 5 mne e, * 

ExUMBiLica'ttioN, a ſtarting out of the navel, L. 

To Ex UN DPATER [exundare, L.] to flow out of. 

ExUNDbaA'T10N, a flowing out of, an inundation, L. 

To Exu/NGULAT#E [exungulatum, L.] to pull off the 
hoofs ; alſo to cut off the wide part from roſe-leaves. 

ExU'PERABLE [exuperabilis, L.] that may be got over, 
exceeded or ſurpaſſed. 4 

Ext/pERABLENEss [of exuperabilis, L.] liableneſs, or 
poſſihility of being overcome | 

ExU'eERANT [exmperans, L.] exceeding. | 

ExXU/PERANCE [exuperantia, L.] excelling, pte 

ExupERA“TTION Y eminence. i 

To Exvu'sciTATE [exſwſcitare, L.] to awake or raiſe 
one up from ſleep, | | ht 

ExUsCITA'TION, a raiſing np from fleep, L. 

Exu'sT1ON, a burning, I. | oo 

Exu'vim, cloaths left off; the ſlough or old caſt skin 
of a ſhake; alſo the skin or hide of a beaſt ; alſo ſpoils 
taken in war, T. Hence ES | 

Exvu/v1x [with Natural Philoſophers] ſignify thoſe ſhells 
and other foſſils that are frequently found in the bowels of 
the earth, ſuppoſed to have been je there at the univer- 
ſal deluge; becauſe they are the real ſpoils of once living 
creatures. , 

Ev k [Eag, Sax. ] the wonderful inſtrument or organ of 
ſight, accounted the ſeat of contempt and of the paſſions 
of the ſoul. 

Eyk [with Architect] the middle of the ſcroll of the 
Ionic capital, cut in the form of à little roſe; alſo any 
round window made in a pediment, an Attic, the reius 
of a vault, Ec. | 

Eye [in Botany] that part of a plant where the bud 
puts forth; alſo the bud itſelf. 

Ex E 2 5 Phyſicians) a hole or aperture. Hearse. 

Ey= [with Printers] is ſometimes uſed for the thick- 
neſs of the types or characters uſed in Printing; or more 
wy the graving in relievo on the top or face of the 

etter. | 

Fy x of a Bean [with Horſemen) a black ſpeck or maik 
in the cavity of the corner-teeth of a horſe, when he is 
about the age of 5 and a half, and remains till q or 8. 

An Ex E wide open | Hieroglyphically) repreſented villa 
and juſtice. | 

Ex [with $eeellers] the luſtre and brilliant of pear 
and precious ſtones more uſually call'd the water. oy 

Bull's Ky [in Aſtronomy] a ftar of the firſt magni- 
tude in the conftellation Taurus, A „ e | 

Cat's Ex E, a precious ſtone, call d alſo Oculus Solis gr 
the ſun's eye. | = AY 

Haye's By E [with PHY ſeciant] a diſeaſe ariſing from the 
contraction of the upper eye- lid, which hinders it from 
covering its part of the eye. 5 

Goat's Ex R [with Oculiſts] a white ſpeck on the cornea. 

Bullock's Ex x [Archite#.] a little sky-light in the co- 


yering or roof, intended. to illuminate a. granary or the like; 


To Ex u-bite, [of Eag'and bihvan, Sax.] to bewitch by 
a certain evil influence. of the eye. | 
Kia Ey E BRIGHT, an herb. | LIBS <+ 4 


-Eyt-etow [cagan-bpegh, Sax] the upper part of the 


MERE Ati. i ga 
Ex EH Architect] the ſame ab lift or fillet, 


Ex xk of the Volute [ArchiteR,) the centre of the volute, 
or that point where the Helix or ſpiral, of which it is form- 
ed, commences ; or elſe it is the little circle in the middle 


of the volutes, wherein ate found the 13 centres for de- 


ſcribing the circumvolutions thereof. 


Ex x of an Anchor, a hole wherein the ring is put into 


the ſhank! © © 

gEr.n of the Strep [with Sailer(] the, compaſs or ring 
which is left of the ftrap-rope, to which any bloek or T 
e og eee eee 
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one in the face. 


8 

Ey 5s [with Falconers] a young hawk newly taken out 
of the neſt, and not yet able to prey for her (elf. 

EvRAR [Old Rer.] an eyrie, neſt or brood of young 
birds. Wer i P, ; 11 
EyRs 7 [of erre, F. a journey] the court of juſtices iti- 

Eik R nerant or going their circuit. 
i Eyzs of the Fwefts, the court that was wont to be held 
there every 3 years, by the juſtices of the foreſt, journey- 
ing up — down for that purpoſe, 1 
Ex RIE, a brood or neſt; a place where hawks build 
and hatch their young. ; 

Ez xk IEI's Reed, a meaſure of 6 cubits or 16 foot 11 
inches; others ſay, 1 Engliſ foot 11 inches one third of an 
inch, 


F 


f, Roman, E, f, Italick, I, f, Englif, are the 6h 
letters of their reſpective alphabets. The Greeks 

and Hebrews have no letter that anſwers exactly to letter F,; 
but thoſe that come the neareſt to it, are the &, 9, phi, Gr. 
and P, phe, Hebrew. 
F., f, till keeps its force, and when it is the laſt letter of 
a word is always doubled, as ſtaff, ftiff, muff, &c. 

F [in Old Latin numbers] ſignified 40, 

F. with a daſh at top, ligne 40000. | 

F [in Muſick ' Books] is an abbreviation of the word forte, 
Ital. 
F [in Phyſical Preſcriptions] ſtands for fiat, i. e. let it be 
one. | 

F [in Muſtck] is one of the ſigned cleſs or keys placed 
at the beginning of one of the lines of a piece of mulick. 

Fa, one of the notes in muſick. 

F. S. A. [in Phyſical Preſcriptions] ſtands for fiat ſecun- 
dum artem, L. i. e. let it be done according to art, 

FaBa'ctous [ fabacens, L.] of or belonging to a bean. 

Fapa'Ria [with Botaniſts] orpine or live-long, L. 

To Fa'sBLe [dire des fables, F. fabulare, L.] to tell 
ſtories or fables. | 

Fas [ fabula, L.] a tale, or feigned narration, de- 


ſigned either to inſtruct or divert. 


Fa'srs [of an Epick Poem] is the principal part or ſoul 
of it. The firſt thing a good poet ought to t ink on in 
forming a fable, is the inſtruction he would give by the 
moral. This moral is to be afterwards reduced into a ion: 
and this action, which is preſented by the recital, mult be 


univerſal, imitated, feigned, and the allegory of a moral 


truth, See aCtion. | 

Rational Fa LHS, are relations of things ſuppoſed to 
have been ſaid and done by men, and which might poſh- 
bly have been ſaid and done by men, though really they 
were not the ſame as parables, ſuch as that of Dives and 
Lazarus, &c. ils 

al FaBLES, are thoſe wherein beaſts are intro- 

duced as ſpeakers or actors; alſo trees, &c. theſe are the 
ſame as apologues.. | 

Mixt FaBLEs, are thoſe which are compoſed of both 
ſorts, rational and moral, wherein men and brutes are in- 
troduced converſing together. . 

Ea" BLER [ fabwlator, L.] an inventor or maker of 
tables. | | | 

Fa'sR1c [ fabrica, L.] a building or any; thing that is 
framed. | = 

To FAa'BRICATE [ fabricare, L.] to build, to frame, 
A | | 

FaBRICK [ fabrica, L.] a building, a ſtructure or con- 
ſtruction of any thing; but particularly of a building. 

Fa'8RICK Lands [in Law] lands given for the rebuild- 


ing, repairing or maintaining of cathedrals or other 
| churches. 3 2 | | 


FABULA'TION, the moralizing of fables, L. 
Faguori'Nus, a deity, who as the Romans imagined 

prefided over infants at their firſt beginning to ſpeak. 
FaBULo'sE@ [ fabulenx, Fr. fabuloſus, L.] feigned, 
Fa'BULous { full of fables. 


© Fa'BULOUSNEss [ fabwloſitas, L. ] fulneſs of fables, 
feignedneſs, falſeneſs. | 


Faca'pe, the outſide or fore-front of a great build- 


Fack, viſage, countenance, preſence, appearance, 
ſhew; ſtate of affairs, condition, Oc. II. 


1 


To, Fac, to look toward ſuch a fide, or to turn to it; 
alſo to line, as to face a pair of ſleeves, Ee. alſo to look 


- 
* 


F. A 


Facy [in rcbiteBiwre" the Tame as facade; if 
facia or faſcia, I.] a flat member, having but ; cf 
breadth, and a conſiderable projecture, ſuch are the dal 
of architraves, larmiets, Cc. 14 bang 
Fc of a Baſtion [in Fort i fication] is the ſtreighe 8 
co:uprehended between the angle of the ſhoulder 3 * 
flanked augle, which is compos'd of the meetin» view 
two faces, and is the moſt adyanced part of a bake ® 
ward the campaign. 1 * 
Fack of 4 Place {in Forti cation] is the front, th 
comprehended between the flanked angles of tg nen 
bouring baſtions compoſed of a curtain, 2 flanks and 178 
The ſame that is called the Tenaille of a place. * 

Fac prolongued [in Fortificatios] is that part of 
line of defence razant, which is betwixt the angle of u. 
ſhoulder and the curtain; or the line of defence tara 0. 
miniſhed by the length of a face. | f 

Facr of a Gun, is the ſuperficies of the metal at the 
extremiry of the n 8 my of 

Facs [in Aſtrolo the 3 rt ot ah e 
being ebe ro be divided = 4 faces 1 
ing of 10 degrees, | 

870 Fac E [in Military A Fairs] is to turn the face and 
whole body according to the word of command. ä 

Facr of a Stone, is the ſurface or plane of a 
which is to lie in the front of the work. ” 

Facet [with Fewellers, &c.] a little fide of a bod 
of a diamond, &c. cut into a great number of angles J 
; Fa'cELEss [of face, F. facies, L. and lei] without 
ace. 

Fack'riovs [ facetus, L. ] witty, merry, pleaſint 
jovial, comical. , 

FacEt'TIOUSNEss [of facetieux, F. facetus or ſacetia 
L. merry diſcourſe or pleaſantneſs and wittinels in words 

Facra's [in Architecture] corruptly pronounced 
workmen for ſaſciz's, the broad liſts or fillets common 
made in architraves, aud in the comers of pedeſtals, 

Fa'cis [in Botanick Writers] with the appearance or e- 
ſemblance, L. | 

Fa'ciss [in Botanick Writers] a face, L. 

Facties Hippocratica [i. e. Hippocrates's face] is when the 
noſtrils are. ſharp, the eyes hollow, the temples low, the 
tips of the ears contracted, the fore-head dry and wiu- 
kled, and the complexion pale or livid, L. 
 Faci'LE | facilis, L.] eaſy to be done; alſo eaſy df 
belief or addreſß. 

To FAc1'LITATE [ faciliter, Fr. ] to make or render 


caſy. | 
Pacer LITY [| facilitas, L.] eaſineſs, readineſs, councy, 
gentleneſs, 1 | 
Faci'LENESss [ facilitas, L.] ealineG, teadineß to 
grant or do; alſo courteouſneſs, Oc. | | 
Faci'NuROUSs | facinoraſus, I. ] villainous; wicked. 
Faci'NOROUSNESG [of facinoroſus, L.] villany, 
wickedneſs. | | 
Fac ? [with Seamen] a round of a cable quoiled up 
FAK R out of the ſea 
Fact | factum, L] action or deed. 
Fact [in Arithm.) the produt. 
FacTA armorum, feats of arms, juſts or tournaments, L. 
FA'CTION, a party, a company or band of men, a 
ſect ; a cabal or party, formed in a ſtate to diſturb the pub- 
lick repoſe, L. | | | 
FacTioN [the thing] is the withdrawing a party ot 
numbers of perſons from the main body, either of church 
or ſtate; who govern "themſelves by Kh own counlcls, 
and oppoſing the eſtabliſhed government. 
Fa"cTious [ factieux, F. factioſus, L.] given or in- 
clinable to faction, ſeditious. | 
FacT1'Tious | faitins, L.] artificial, any thing made 
by art in oppoſition to the product of nature; counter- 
eit. 3 | 
Fa/cTIOUsNEss [eſprit factieux, Fr. of faBioſus, L.] 
factious humour, inelinableneſs to be factious or ſeditiqus. 
_  FacTi'TIovsNtss [la qualite artificiel, Fr. ol fa#- 
tius, L.] counterfeitneſs. | | n het 4.2 od 
Fa'cToOR ¶ facteur, F.] one who is an agent for à mer- 
chant beyond ſea, one that buys and ſells goods a8 4 
truſtee for other perſonn. 
Fa'cToRs [in Arithmetjck] are both the numbers that 
are given to be multiplied, which are fo called, becauſe 
they conſtitute or make the product. 
 Fa/cToRAGE, proviſion or commiſſion money, the 
wages allowed to a factor, ?; e. ſo much for every bundred 
| E the proceed of goods bought or ſald by 


* 


1 Fac- 


crore, tie office or employment of a factor 
Pa/crory I ſackorerie, Fr] a place, where a conſider- 
1 r of factors relide for the conveniency of trade. 


ber of 1 | 
i rr L e. do all] one who manages all affair 


in ay al a thing to play withal; alſo a border 
Pr : ſe to put a letter in. 
" q Fon fe the product of 2 quantities mul- 


* each other, L. : 

U My URE [ facłura, L.] the making or doing of a 
ll with Aſtronomers | a name given to certain 
Coors on the disk of the fun, that appear brighter and more 
locid than the reſt of his body. LY 

Fa/cULENCE |[ faculentia, L..] brightneſs, clearneſs. 

Fa'cULTIES [0 * 1 F. facultas, | BY powers, abi- 

iti alents, virtues, Ce. : 
Wo . ULT v [ facultas, L.] the power or ability of per- 
forming any action; virtue, talent; alſo aptneſs, readinefs, 

Animal Faculty, is that whereby an animal perceives 
and moves; or is that whereby the ſoul executes the offices 
of imagination, reaſoning, ſenſe and motion, 

Court of the FACULT ws a court under the archbiſhop 

an terbury for diſpenſations. 
* of * F 7 LIIESs, the officer of the court of 
culries. ; ; 
8 — FacuLlTyY, is that by which the body is nou- 
iſhed and increaſed, or another ingendred like it, and is 
diſtinguiſhed into 3 parts; nutrition, growth and generation. 
rital FACULTY, is that which preſerves lite in the body, 
and performs the functions of the pulſe and reſpiration. 

Faculty {in a Civil Senſe] a privilege or ſpecial 

power granted to a man, by favour indulgence or diſ- 
entation, to do that which by the common law he cannot 
do, as to marry without banes, to eat fleſh in I ent, &c. 

FacuLTY, a body of doGtors in any ſcience ; as the 
faculties of Divinity and Phyſick, Humanity or Philoſophy 
und Furiſprudence, | 

Facu'nD [ facundus, L.] eloquent. 

Facu'xNpious [ facundioſus, L.] full of eloquence. 

To FappLr, to dandle or make much of, to cheriſh. 

Fiddle FA DDE, trifling, trifles. 

To Fa Dp E {prob, of fade, F. impotent, flat, unſavoury, 
or of vadere, L. to go, i. e. to decay, or of va dden, 
Du.] to decay as a lower or colour does, 

To Fab E [of Deegan, Sax ] to agree, to ſucceed; 
to fit or ſuit with. 

 Fa'pixng [of vadens, L. or ſe vadant, F.] decaying as 
a flower, loſing its colour, beauty, &c. periſhing, languiſhing. 

Fu pon tem, Sax.] a meaſure of 6 foot. See Fathom. 

Fx'cal Matter [in Medicine] the fæces or great excre- 
ments of a man voided by ſtool, L. N 

Fx'cxs, the grounds or ſettlement of any liquor or me- 
tal; dregs, droſs, & c. L, | 

Fxces [with Chymiſts] the groſs ſubſtance, dregs, ſet- 
tlement or impurities which ſettles after fermentation, or 
remains after the purer, more volatile and fluid parts have 
7 ſeparated after diſtillation, evaporation, decantation, 

. Oc. | 

F cu x, ſmall dregs or flying lees; alſo the duft 
that ſinks in the preſſing of ſome plants, as in Arum, Briony, 
&c. allo a fort of white powder made of certain green 
roots, waſh'd and prep ned, which, if beaten together with 
a little water and ftrained, will fink to the bottom of the 
veſſel, and is to be afterwards lightly dried. 


1 4 Hams Lin Azazomy] a conglomerand gland, called 


Cas End [of pegan, Sax. to join tog ter 
LEG Pelle gan, Sax. to join together] the latter 
Fagor | Faget, F] a bundle of ticks or wood for fuel. 
Faber, a badge which in times of popery was worn 
01 the leeve of the upper garments, by ſuch perſons who 
had recanted and abjured hereſy. = 
Facgors [with Military Men] are ineffective perſons, 
on receive no _— pay, nor do any regular duty ; 
ut are hired occaſionally to appear at a muſter, and fill 

up the companies, and hide the real deficiences thereof, 
Facgcor of ſteel, 129 pound weight. | 
. To FacgoT a Perſon, is to bind him hand and foot. 
AGOTTI'NO.[in Muſick Books] a fingle curtail, a muſical 
inſtrument, ſome y hat like a baſſoon, Il. | 
AGO'TTO, a double or large baſs curtail, al. 


/ ny 1 s 
AGOPY'RUM . 7 (of 55% and Tvgg;, Gr.] a kind. 
AGOTRITICUMLS of grain, buck-wheat, L. 


Faco'tTE | 
ED of Fagot, F.] tied up in a bundle; alſo 
dound hand and bg 1 e 
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| Þa/ovs [with Belang] thi beechttres, © © 

To FAN / [ fetndre, Fr. of fingere, L.] to make 4 

To FRIGON 8 ſhew of, to pretend. 

To Fair [ faillir, F. fallere, L.] to do amiſs, to come 
ſhort of, to diſappoint, to break as a tradeſman. 2 

To FAiL in the world, to break, to turn bankrupt. 

Failing [of failant, F. faltens, L.] diſappointing, 
fruſtrating ; doing amiſs, offending. 

FA1'LING of Record [in Law] is when the defendant 
having a day to prove a matter by record, he fails or elſe 
brings in ſuch an one, which is no bar to the action. 

Fain [xæzen, 84x.] earneſtneſs of deſire, | 

To FAIN T [prob. of faner, F. to cauſe to decay] to 
grow low-ſpirited, to ſwoon. 

FainT Pleader [Law Term] falſe and deceitful. 

FainT [prob, of faner, Fr. to fade, wither or decay, 
or of vain, F. vanus, L.] to fink, languiſh or grow low 
in ſpirits, to ſwoon. ne 

FAINT Action [in Law] is ſuch an one, as that though 
the words of the writ are true, yet for certain cauſes, there 
is no title to recover thereby; whereas in a falſe action the 
words of the writ are falſe. | 2 

FA'INT-HEARTED [of faner or vain, F. of vanus, L. 
and heohd, Sax.] void of courage, cowardly, 

FAINT-HE'ARTEDNESS,want of courage, cowardlineſs. 

Fa'tNTNEss, weakneſs, lowneſs or firing of the 
— ſpirits ; fee bleneſs; ( ſpoken of colours) not deep or 

rong. 

FAINT-v1'$10N [in Opticks] is when a few rays make 
up one pencil; and though this may be diſtinct, yet it is 
obſcure and dark, at leaſt not ſobright and ſtrong, as if a 
great number of rays met together, 

Falk (egen, Sax.] clear skinned ; alſo fair as water, 
beautiful; alſo upright, honeſt, juſt in dealing. 

A Faik | foire, F. feriz, L. holidays on which fairs 
were uſually kept, or of forum, L. a market] an annual 
or general market for a city or town. 

FAI'RING [of une foire, E.] a gift or preſent bought 


at a fair or annual market. 


Fa'IiRIEs [ſome derive the name of yenh's, Sax. a 
ſpirit, and others from Ne or Phee, F.] a terrible elf; but 
Skinner of yanan, Sax. to go or gad about; and Minſvew 
from dacriick, Eu. terrible] a kind of Genii or ima- 
ginary deities, a fort of little diminutive elves or ſpirits in 
human ſhape, fabled to haunt houſes in companies to dance 
and revel in the night-time ; and according to the tales of 
old women, in old time, play 1000 freakiſh pranlts; ſome 
— them to be an intermediate kind of beings, neither 
gods nor angels, nor men nor devils. 

FaiRy Circle } an appearance pretty frequently ſeen in 

Fairy — the elde Sc. being a kind of round, 
ſuppoſed by the vulgar to be traced by fairies in their dances, 

There are 2 ſorts of theſe rings or circles; one of them 


is about 7 or 8 yards in diameter, being a round bare path 


about a foot in breadth, having green graſs in the middle ; 
the other is of different ſizes, being encompaſſed with a 
circumference of graſs, much freſher and greener than thar 
in the middle. | 
The philoſophers ſuppoſed” theſe rings to be made by 
lightening, and this opinion ſeems to be confirmed, in that 
they are moſt frequently found after florms, and the colour 


and brittleneſs of the graſs roots is a further confirmation. 


The ſecond kind of circle they r to ariſe originally 
rt na 


from the firſt, in that the graſs that had been burnt up by 
lightening, uſually grows more plentifully afterwards ; 
ſome authors ſay, that theſe fairy rings are formed by ants ; 
theſe inſe&s being ſometimes found travelling in troops 
therein. 
FaiRness [of FzgenneYYe, Sax. ] beautifulneſs ; 
clearneſ of complexion, in oppoſition to ſwarthinefs. 
Fa/18NEss, juſtneſs, equity in dealing. | 
FAIR-PLEA DIN, a writ upon the ſtatute of Maribo- 
rough, 2 it is provided, that no fines ſhall be taken 
of any man for not pleading fairly, or to the purpoſe. 
FaiRy Sparks, an appearance often ſeen on clothes iii 
the night, ſhell- fire. 3 | | | 
Farr, a fact, deed or action, F. | 
Fair [in Common. Law] a deed or writing ſealed and 
delivered, to teſtifie and proye the agreement of the par- 
ties, whoſe deed. it is, and conſiſts of 3 principal 


points, writing, ſealing and delivery, F. 


FAITUH des, L. foy, F. belief, an aſſent of the mind 5 


to ſuch matters, the reality of which depends upori 
teſtimony. a | | 


Fark [in calpturt, Painting, Sc.] is repreſented: as 
. woman vlad in white raymenr, holding a cup of gold. 
%% Co bt Þ apts ww of ba. 
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is that aſſent uy gle to a 
r, the truth of which pro- 


Fea we don't immediate from our own 


the authoriry or teſtimony 
reveals or relates it. 5 
Human FAIAHH [with Moralifts] is an aſſent to every 
thing that is credible merely upon the teſtimony of men. 
Chriſtian AIT H, may be — — to this one article, a 
believing in God, in the unity of whoſe eſſence there is a 
trinity ot peiſons. | 
Divine FA1TH [according to the Theologifts] is an aſſent 
to ſomething, as credible upon the teſtimony of God, 
nn. is that whereby we give our aſſent to 
a propoſition, advanced by another, of whoſe knowledge 
and veracity we have no certain and evident reaſon or proof, 
this is called a blind faith. | 
Scientifical FaitH 7 is that by which we give our aſſent 
Seeing FAITH 5 to a propoſition, advanced by 
one who can neither deceive or be deceived. 
Ecclefiaftical Faith, the aſſent that orthodox perſons 


give to certain events, decided by the church, and propo- 


ted to be believed of all. | 
Confeſſion of FaiTH, a Creed or Formula, containing all 
thoſe articles, the belief whereof is accounted neceflary ro 
{alyarion, 
FAT Tru FUr, [ fidelis, L.] honeſt, ſincere, truſty. 
Fa'iTuFULNEss | fdelitas, L. fidelite, F.] truſtineſs, 
lincerity, honeſty. | 
FA'ITHFULNESsSsS [in Cod] is a communicable attribute, 
and means an exact correſpondence between his word and 
his mind, and of conſequence between his word and the 
truth and reality of things; eſpecially in regard to any 
romiſes he has made, in which there is an obligation of 
juſtice added to his word. 
FA'ITHLE>sS, unbelieving, incredulous ; alſo not to be 
truſted, inſincere. 
FA/1THLEsSNEsSS, unbelievingnefs; alſo inſincerity. 
The FAITHFUL [with Divines] believers endued with 
fa ving faith, | 
FAKIR 0 a kind of dervice or Mahometan reli gious 
FA d UR Y perſon, who rambles about the country, 
and lives on alms. 5 
FAKR [Sea Term] one circle or roll of a cable or rope 
Fack $ quoiled up round. 
Fala'xNGLOs1s [with Oculiſti] a certain diſeaſe about 
the eyes. 


FaLA'sIa / [Old Rec.] a ſteep bank, hill or ſhore by 
Farta'zia & the ſea-lide, | 
Falca'ps [in Horſemanſvip] a horſe is ſaid to make 
falcades, when he throws himſelf upon his haunches two 
or three times, as in very quick corvets, which is done in 
forming a ſtop, and half ſtop; ſo that a falcade is the action 
of the haunches, and of the legs, which bend very low, 
as in corvets, when a ſtop or half ſtop is made. 
FA'LCATED | fakatus, L.] hooked, crooked, bow- 
ed or bended like a hook: the moon is ſaid to be falcated 
when in the firſt or laſt quarter. 
FALCca'TioN, a mowing or cutting with a bill or 
hook, L. | ; 
FALCATU'RA [Old Rec.] one day's moving performed 
by an inferior tenant, as a cuſtomary ſervice to his lord. 
FA'LCHION L fauchon, F.] a kind of ſhort ſword, turn- 
ing up ſomething like an hook. 3s | 
FA'LcoN, fake, L.] a large ſort of hawk; alſo a 
piece of ordnance. | 
FALCON gentle, a kind of hawk. fo called from its 
gentle diſpoſition, | 
Falco [in Gunnery] a ſmall piece of cannon, whoſe 
diameter at the bore is 2 inches and a quarter, is in length 
6 foot, and in weight 400 pound. Irs charge of powder 1s 
a pound and a quarter, the ball 2 inches and 1-Sth dia- 
meter, and in weight 1 pound 5 ounces, and its point 
blank-ſhot go paces. | | ; 
FALCON ER | falconarius, L.] one who looks after and 


manages hawks. . 


ſetting up folds for ſheep in any field within the manour 
bor the berter manuring of chem 


L.] the art of keeping, training an 
and training up birds of 7 | 


. 


FAL cONETTTE [with Guaners] is a ſmall gun, about 


2 inches diameter at the bore; 


 FA'LcoNKRy | fauconnerie, F. of alconarins of falco, 


managing hawks, 


FaLoa (O 


Rec] a ſheep-fold.. e 
FALDAGE. 


[ faldagium, Lat. Barb. ] the privilege. of 
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Fals k Diamond, one that is counterfeited with olaſs. 


"+ 
4s compoſition paid encienJy by tenants for thi 


as, a ſort of coarſe cloth. 

FALpisdokx [of alva an hedge, and 
place] the throne or ſcat of the biſhop within the chan 

Fals TOOL, a kind of ſtool placed at the fourth hee 
the altar, at which kings of England kneel at their = 
nation, 1 

FAL ERA, a certain diſeaſe 2 Rs | 

FaLL [with Afrologers] an eſſential debility in 
— it is 058 4 the place of its gelte a pla, 
To Fall (xeallan, Sax.] to tumble down, to 
e Mi . 0 4 IJ ebe 

ALL [with Sailors] is that part of a rope of 3 
which is haled upon. K e ah, 

FALL [with Shipwrights] a ſhip is ſaid to have a fill 
ſeveral falls, when one part of the deck is raiſed highe, 
or ſome parts have rilings more than others. 

To FALL off [Sea Term] is when a ſhip under ſal, 
keeps not ſo near the wind as ſhe ſhould do, they f 
fe * off. ty 

ALL mt off [Sea Phraſe] a word of command frm. 
him that cons the ſhip and ſignifies as much as keep gþe fn 
near the wind. 

Land FALL [Sea Term] as a goed Landfall, is why, 
ſhip makes or ſees the land ſhe expected, or accord Pi 
her reckoning. 3 
* FALLAc!LOQUENT [of fallaciloguentia, L. ſpeak- 
ing deceitfully. | 

5. LLA'ciovus [ fallax] deceitful, 

FALLA/clOUSNEss | fallacia, L.] deceitfulnef; ; d 
ceiving quality, e. | | 

Fa/LLAcy [ fallacia, L.] deceit, craft, a deception a 
falſe appearance. = 

Fallacy [with Legiciant] a propoſition framed with 
an intention to deceiye, and otherwite termed a Sophiſm, 

FxLLiBLE [ fallibilis, L.] that may fail or err, 

FALLIBILITY * fallibilis, L.] liableneG to fail 

Fa'LLIBLENESS & or err. 

Fa'LLING Evil [in Horſes] a diſtemper, 

FALLING Sickneſs. See Epilepſy. 

Farro' IAN Tubes [Anatomy] two dudts ariſing from 
the womb, one on cach {ide of the fundus thereof, and 
then extended to the ovaries ; having a conſiderable ſhare 
in the affair of conception; ſo named from Fallopius, thei 
fiſt diſcoverer. | 

FALLow (xalepe, Sax.] of a paliſh red colour, lile 
that of a burnt brick, a deer- colour. | 

A FaLlLow Field | of yealga, Sax. an harrow] 4 
field that has lain long untilled, | 

To FALLOw [of yealzgian, Sax, to harrow] to prepare 


land by plowing, &c. long before it is plough'd for ſowing, - 


FaLLow Smiter, a bird, 55 
FaLMO TUN xolcmode, Sax. ] either the coun- 

FA'LCHESMOTUM 8 ty court or ſheriffs turn; alſo 2 

eneral meeting of the people, to conſult about and order 
3 Old Records. | 

Fals E [ falſus, L.] untrue, counterfeit, forged ; allo 
treacherous, &c. unfaithful. 

FaLs E Alarum [with Military Men] is ſometimes occa- 
fioned by a fearful or 5 centinel, aud ſometimes 
deſignedly to try the readineſs of the grants | 

ALsK Arms [in Heraldry] are thoſe wherein the funds 
mental rules of the art are not obſerved, as if metal be 
put on metal, and colour upon colour. | 

Fa Ls E Attack in the Art of War] a feigned attack deſign· 
ed to cauſe the enemy to draw all their forces to one fide, in. 
order to favour them in making a real attack upon the other. 

FAL E Bray [in Fortific ] a ſmall mount of carih 4 fa- 
thom wide, erected on a level round the foot of the am- 
part on 2 ſide towards the field, bordered with a pa- 
rapet to defend the moat. 

| Wo Claim in Laco] is when a man claims mot 
than his due. | | 

Fals E Conception, a lump of ſhapeleſs fleſh, r. bred 
in the womb. | | | ˖ | bs 

Fals E Flower [in Botany] a flower which does not 
to produce any fruit, as thoſe of the hazel, mulberry, LC 
alſo a flower that does not riſe from any embryo, r 
docs. not knit as thoſe of the melon, cucumber, Gt. 


man 


Falss Impriſonment, a treſpaſs: b impriſoning, © pod 


without lawful cauſe; alſo the name 
the commiſſion of ſuch a treſpals. 


a writ 


Fars xk Keel [with Shipwrights| a ſecond keel Pipe 


-put under the firſt ro-make it deeper, when, the 
90 much by re ſon of the ſnallowneſs of her keel. 


© Ky 


MAZE ow 
. . 


b A 
n Military Aﬀeirs} is when in the re- 


Fals R Muſter [i 
horſe or com of foot. ſuch men 
view of a top of XS he ities 


actually liſted 
guſk, ner ſw ich Parviers] a rift or crack in the 
hoof of a horte, which is an unſound quarter, ſeeming as 
if it were a piece put in, and not all intire. 

Fals Roof [with Carpenters] is that part of a houſe 
which is between the u rooms and the covering. 
Pals Stem [of a Ship] is when the ftem being too 
flat, another is faſtened to it, which makes her bear more 

11 id more way. 

n lc Law] a fraudulent ſubordination 
or concealment, with deſign to darken or hide the truth, 
and make the things appear otherwiſe than they are. L. 

Fals ir TABL E, that may be falſified, 2 

FalstricA“Triox, a making falſe or counterfeiting, a 
forging ; 2 not ſtanding to one's word. 

Fo Fast [ falſeficare, L. falſifier, F.] to forge or 
counterfeit ; to break one's word, 

To Falsiry (in Law] is to prove a thing to be falſe. 

To FALSIFY 8 Thruſt {with Fencers | is to make a feign- 
oy = x400p [in Philoſophy] an act of the underſtand- 

„ repreſenting a thing otherwiſe than it is as to its 
accidents ; a falle judgment of any thing, 

FalsEHOOD falſitas, L. fauſſete, F. and the Exglif 
term. Hood] falſity; falſeneſs; falſe quality. 

Fais1'FIC [ falþfiens, L.] making falſe, falſifying, 

Fars1'FICK dealing falſely, &c. | 

Fa'LSIFYING [ falſficans, L. falſsficant, F.] rendring 
or proving falſe, adulterating; — 2 | 

"41.51 LOQUENCE | fa/feloquentia, L.] deceitful ſpeech. 

Fa'/LSIMONY | falſimonia, L.] falſity, falſenefs. | 

Fa'tsITY e | falfitas, L. fauſſete, F.] falſhood, un- 

Fa'tsENESS 5 trucneſs ; counterfeitneſs, &. 

Fals O Fudicio, a writ which lies for falſe judgment 
given in the county, hundred, court-baron, or others that 
are no courts of record, I. 

Falco retorno Breviom, a writ which lies againſt the 
ſheriff for making falfe returns of writs, L. | 

To Fa “LT ERK ( faltar, Span. folteren, Du.] to ſtammer 
in one's ſpeech ; to tumble ; to fail in one's deſign; to 
deſiſt, or not to proceed in a buſineſs with reſolution. 

Fa'LTER1N 3 (of falteren, Du.] ſtumbling in going ; 
ſtammering in ſpeech ; ſlackening or failing in che per 


mance of any thing. iis ce by 
made 


Falx [with Anatomifts] one of the 
the doubling of the membrane of the ſcull, call'd dura Mater, 
which divides the brain into right and left parts, and ſe- 
parates it from the Cerebellum. It is fo call'd from its re- 
ſemblance to a fickle or reaping-hook, L. 

To Fa'mBLEs (famber, Dan.] to falter or ſtammer in 
the ſpeech. | | 

Famaclpe [of fama and cado, L. to kill] a flanderer, 

Famer [fame, L.] report, relation; renown, glory, 
reputation. Moralifts ſay fame is to be purſued as far as it 
redounds from worthy actions, that are agreeable to reaſon 
and promoting the good of human ſociety, and as it opens 
a wider field ro fach generous undertakings. 
 Fams {in Painting, &c.) is repreſented in the figure 
of a lady or blowing a trumpet, clothed in a thin 
and light garment imbroidered with eyes and ears, 


FAMELICO'sR [ ſamelicoſis, L.] often or very hungry. 
Fa! Es Caninus 


extreme hunger. 
Faure RROOUs [famiger, L.] carrying news- tales, &. 
F*MI'Llak [ familiaris, L.] intimately acquainted with, 
free, common or uſual ; alſo plain, eaſy or natural. 
FAMILIAR, an intimate acquaintance; allo a Dæ- 
mon, ſpirit or devil, ſuppoſed to attend upon fſorcerers, 
witches, & c. to execute oe commands. 


FAMILIA'RITY 8 [ familiaritas, L. familiar, F.] 
Fam1'Liakness & familiar way or friendſhip ; intimate 
correſpondence, i | 


FAMILIARIZING [of ſe familiariſer, F. making fa- 


miliar. 


| FAaMI'LIARLY [ familierement, F. familiariter, L.] af- 
ter a familiar manner. $5 | 


To FaMi“LIARI one's ſelf f | mit; P1 + 

"_ one's ſelf familiar with WD! 8 Harifer I to 
A MILSTsS [of Ii Or” Teen | "Tm 

the family of ol ia, L. familie, F. a ſe& call'd 

Fa"MILY | familia, TL) a particular 


ſiſting of a husband wiki hi d 4 for 5 
hold; al Lite, children and ſervants; a houſe- 
e hn ck of nj, hc rp: 


hu 


for cooling her ſelf. 


[with Fhyſiciamt] a canine appetite, or 


no where but in our diſturbed imagination. 


mood of the firſt figure o 


FAT 


Faun of Lobo, a hf that up abviit the yeat 
1550, NE UE NY ke 
in his glory to judge the world. Wt 
Faul [Old Records] a hide of plough'd lan. 
Fan of Curves Algebra] a conperies of ſeveral curves 
of different orders or kinds, all which are defin'd by the 
ſame indeterminate equation, but in a different manner, 
*** 17 0 Þ orders, 5 e 
AMINE | fames, whenee famine, F.] a general 
ſcarcity of corn, and other food or proviſions. 
To Fa'Misy [ fameſcere, L.] to ſtarve or cauſe to be 
ſtarved, to periſh with hunger. 
FA*'MISHMENT | famine, F. fames, L.] famine, a being 
r-ſtaryed. | oe EE 
FaMo'ss (fameſus, L.] N renowned. 
Famo'siTy ¶fameſuas, L.] famouſueſs, renown. 
Fa'Movs | famoſus, L.] renowned, celebrated by fame 


or common report. | i 
[ ſemeſter, L.] renownedneſs, great te- 


Fa"MOUSN ESG 
putation. | 

A Fan [vann, L. van, F. Yan, Sax. ] an inſtrument to 
ſift corn, Cc. alſo a woman's utenſil for raifing wind, and 


To FAN [vaner, F. vaymare, L.] to winnow corn; alſo 


to cool with a fan, as women, Cc. do. 


FANA'TICAL | fanatique, F. fanaticus, L.] fanatick ; 
after the manner of fanaticks. | 

FAnaA'Ticks | fanatigqnes, F. fanatici, L.] wild, ex- 
travagant, viſionary, enthuſiaſtical pretenders to infpiration. 

FANA'TICK [ fawatiews, L.] inſpired, poſſeſſed, fran- 
tick, mad. | g 

FaNA“CTleis u, pretended inſpiration; the opinions or 
tenets of fanaticks. 

Fana'Tio [Old Cuſtoms] the fawning time of deer, or 
fence month. | 

Fa'NCIFUL | fantaſque, F. phantaſticus, L. of garras:- 
x05, Gr.] imaginary, conceited. | 

FA'NCIFULNEsSs [of ſantaſte, F. pbantaſta, L.qzyraoia, 
Gr. the fancy] aptneſs to be fanciful or imaginative with- 
out ſufficient ground or reaſon, copriciouſach 

Fa'ncy [phantaſia, L. of guyraoia, Gr. fantaſe, F.] 
the imagination. 

Fans [Fana, Sax.] a weather-cock which turns about 
4 the wind changes, and ſhews from what quarter it 

WS, | | 

Fang [of enen, Sax. to faſten upon] a! exerted 
tooth, like that of a boar's tufh, po) 4.4 
| Fa'NGLED, as eu- fang lad 5 re of evangelia of 
wayyiaiz, Gr, goſpels, d. new 50 pels] novel, upſtart, &c. 

FA'NGLEs (prob. 9. 4 evangelia, L. goſpels, Henß. 9. d. 
new goſpels] new whimfies, devices, Sc. 

FANG Or, a quantity of wares; as raw ſilk, Cc. con- 
taining from one to 2 hundred weight 3 quarters. 
Fa NloN a banner borne by a ſoldier of each brigade 
of horſe or foot at the head of the baggage. 1tal. 

FANNA'TIO la Law) a fawning, calving or bring- 

Faona'tio $ ing forth young, as does or hinds do. 

FAa'NNEL, a fort of ornament like a ſcarf, worn about 


che left arm of a maſi-prieſt, when he officiates, 


FanTA's1A [in Muſ. Books] a kind of air in which the 
compoſer is not tied up to ſuch ſtrict rules as in moſt other 
airs ; but is allow d all the freedom of fancy and invention, 


that can reaſonably be defired, fl. 


Fa'NTASM [phantaſma, L. 441740, Gr. fantome, F.] 
& vain apparition, a ſpirit ; an idle conceit, an hobgoblin, 
c. | | | 

FanTa'sTICcALT | fantaftique, F. of phamaſticus, L. 


FanTA'sTick S of Gr.] conceited, © 
BM pres : 1 b famaſyue, F | "Ys 
ANTA'STICALNESs [Þwmeny fantaſque, F. mores K 
| 9 L.] fantaftical, fanciful or Ahne humour or dif- 
ition. wit} | 5 
irie AT Colours. See Empbatical colours. 
Fa'NTasy [ fantaſfe, F. pbantaſta, L. of payræq a, 


.] imaginarion, humour, crotchet, maggot, whim. 
Fa/NToMr [ fantome, F. qd4r740pa, Gr.] an hobgob- 
lin, a ſpright, a ſpectre; alfo a chimera, an idle conceit, 
a vain apparition which we imagine we ſee, tho” it exifts 


FAN TOME Corn, lahk or light corn, e 
FA ONA“T 10 {of farmer, F.] the ſame as Panyetis, 
Far EsMO“ [with 'Lopicians) is the fourth imperfe&t 


| a categorical ſyNogiſm, in which 
the fiſt propoſition is an univeffal affirmative, the fecond 
an negative, and che third a particylar 2 Ny 
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Fa xs, certain counterfeit deyoto's or hermits in the 
ndies, who voluntarily undergo moſt ſevere and al- 
moſt incredible penances, & 0 12 
Far [yecon, Sax.] diſtant ; alſo exceeding. 
A FA/RANDMAN [of xapan, Sax. to travel and man] 
a merchant ſtranger, to whom, according to the praftick of 
expedition, - that 
his buſineſs and journey be not hinder'd. 


FA RC E, a mock-comedy or droll. F:rce deſcends to 


| Grimace and Buffoonry of the moſt ordinary ſort, and being 


wholly compoſed of ridicule and the like, never exceeds 
her ſtint of 3 acts; whereas comedy and tragedy contain 5. 
For comedy being generally expreſs'd in a common and 


fleeting manner, is allow'd 2500 lines, i. e. 500 to each act; 


and tragedy, becauſe of its heroicks, is allow'd 2000 lines. 
The ditference between Farce and Comedy is, that Farce diſ- 
allows of all laws, or rather ſets them aſide upon occaſion, 
the end of it being only to pleaſe and make merry, and 
Ricks at nothing that may contribute thereto, however wild 
and extravagant ; whereas Comedy keeps to nature and pro- 
bability, and in order to that, is confined to certain laws, 
unities, Cc. preſcribed by the ancient criticks. 
To Farc E [ farcir, F. farcire, L to ſtuff or cram. 
Fa RC ES [in Cookery, ſignify force-meat, Fr.] meat, 
ſpice, herbs, &c. chopped imall for ſtuffing either fleſh, 
owl or fiſh, I 
FARCIMINA LIS unica [with Anatomiſts] a coat per- 
taining to a child in the womb, which receives the urine 
from the bladder ; ſo named, becauſe in many beaſts it 1s 
in the ſhape of a gut- pudding; but in ſome others, as well 
as in men, it is round. | 
Fa RCV [in Horſes] is a diſeaſe, or a poiſon or corrupti- 
on, that infects their blood, and appears in ſwellings like 
ftrings along the veins in knots, and even in ulcers. 
FaRp, a ſort of paint uſed by women for beautifying 
their faces; alſo diſguiſe, pretence or diſſimulation, F. 
Fa“ KD EL, of land, is the fourth part of a yard land. 
Fa RDINGALE [vertugado, Span. which Dr. Th. H. de- 
rives from vertu garde, i. e. the guard of virtue; becauſe 
oung women preſerve the 1 of their chaſtity b 
Iadin their great bellies. The French call it verdugalle] 
A king of hoop- petticoat, or whale-bone circle which ladies 
formerly wore upon their hips to make their petticoats ſtand 
out. | 
Fa RDING deal 5 [of eohd and dæle, Sax. ] the ꝗth 
Fa RUND ELI S part of an acre. 
To FAR E [of fanan, Sax, to journey, whence xah a 
journey] money paid for paſlage in a hackney coach or 
water. | | | 
FARE [of Uaeren, Du.] cheer, diet, victuals, Sc. 
FARE | Pharos, L. gags, Gr.] a watch-tower at ſea, as 


the Fare of Meſſina, 


A Farm [Feonm food, of xeohmian, Sax. to afford a 


Fates a farm, | | 


* 0 f 8 | e 
dee enen 


5 . eating, Oc. 


taining to be employ d in husbandry. 
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Fa'RFARA [with Botanifts] the herb colts-foot, T. 

FaRFA'RIA, the herb Betony, L. 

Fa'RFARUS / [with Botanifts) the white poplar- tree; 

Fa'RFARUM alſo the herb Colts-foot, L. 

FaR1'NA, the flower or powder of ſome grain or pulſe, 
ſifted from the bran. - L. — 

Fa RINA fœcundans [with Botanifts] a fine duſt prepa- 
red in the male-flower of plants, which being afterwards 
ſhed on the female, does the office of ſperm or ſemen by 
impregnating it, L. 

SUING CEOUS | farinaceus, L.] made of corn or 

meal, 

Fa'RING [of fapan, Sax. to travel] as way-faring, tra- 
velling. TEES | 

Fa RING [of Uacren, Du. to be well] living, enjoin- 


; 
7 


A RING DON Ward [in the city of London] took its 
name of William Faringdon Goldſmith, who purchaſed the 
aldermanry of this ward in the year 1281; it was, after- 
wards divided into two wards in the 17th of Richard II, 
before which it had but one alderman; it is now called 
Farringdon within and Farringdon without. WEI 

FA'RLEU g a duty of 6 pence paid to the lord of the 

Fa'rLEY I manour of Weſt-Slapton in Devonſbire in- 
the weſtern parts, Farleu bein diſtinguiſhed as the beſt 
good from keriot the beſt beall | ; 


livelihood] a houſe to which an eſtate in land is apper- 


To Farm [ mnie. Sax. to afford a livelihood, 
prendre a ferme, F.] to cultivate land, to hire a farm, &*c: 
FA RM ABLE, that may let out to farm. 3 

A Fa'kRMER [fermier, F.] one who occupics and cult i- 
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FA RO, à ſort of game. . n 
FakkaA'cEoOus [ farracens, Li] made of Wheat. 
FarRaA'Go, a mixture of ieveral ſorts of grains fon; 

the ſame plat of ground; or afterwards mingled togety.. 

Bollimong, Moſlin, Meſcelin. My, as. _— 
FakRA'GINOUS, of or pertaining to a farragn.6 fuck 

A mixture. | I 
Fa“ KRIER [ ferraro, Ital. ferrier, F. of ferraum, L. 

one whoſe trade is to thoo horſes, and to cure thoſe f. 

are diſeaſed or lame, | | . 

To Fa /R ROW of rah, Sax. verres, L. a boar-pig] 4 

bring forth pigs, apply d to a ſow. | | 

FA'RSANG |[paraſanga, L.] a Perſian league or the 
ſpace of 3 miles. | x 

To Fakr [prob. of yemiten, Sax. or verten, Du] 
break wind backwards. (6 

AFarT [ken, Sax.] an eruption or breaking forth of 
the wind out of the body by the fundament. 

To FAR TH EL [of fardeler, F.] to furl thence. 

FA'RTHELING Lines [in a Ship] are ſmall lines made 
faſt to all the top- ſails, top-gallant fails, and the miſt, 

ard- arm. | 

: FAR'THER [xupop, Sax.) a greater way off, at preat. 

er diſtance, 

Fa'RTHEsT [ruh Fe yd, Sax.] moſt remote, at the 
greateſt diſtance. 

Fa“ RTHING [xeon Sling, Sax. q.d. a fourthling] the 
fourth part of a Saxon penny, a copper coin, the lea 
piece of Engliſs money, 7 

FARTHING of Gold [g. fourthling] a coin in ancient 
times the fourth part of a noble, 7. e, 20 pence. 

FARTHING of Land, a cettain contiderable quantity of 
land, different from a farundel. 

Fasce' [faſcia, L.] a feſſe, F. 

Fa!s c ES, bundles of rods, c. carried before the 6. 
man magiſtrates, Theſe faſces were bundles of rods bound 
round on the helve of an hatchet, the head of the hat- 
chet appearing at the top of them; theſe intimated that 
ſome offenders were to be chaſtiſed with milder puniſh- 
ments, i. e. with rods ; and that others, when there wa; 
no remedy, were to be cut off with the hatchet. Theſe 
. were carried before the conſuls and other ſupreme magiſ- 
rates. :y:: | 
Fass, a ſwathe or ſwaddling band; alſo a ſwathe 
or long bandage uſed by Surgeons. 

Fa'sCl1a [in Architecture] one of the bands that make 
up the architrave, being 3 in number; alſo a range of 
ſtones to divide the Rories in a building, L. 

Fascia lata 5 [with Anatomifts| a muſcle which 

FasCIA'Lis latus & moves the leg, the ſame as muſ- 
culus membranoſus, L. | 

Fa'scrix [in Aftronomy] certain rows of ſpots in the 
planet Mars, which appear like ſwathes or Lilew jounl 
about his body. 

Fascla'Lis [Anatomy] a muſcle of the leg, the fame 

that is called S«1forius., 

; of ED | faſciatus, L.] bound with, ſwaddling 
Ands. | 
Fascia'Tion [with Surgeons] a binding of ſwathes 

about a limb in order to its cure, LI. | 

a Fasc1i'cuLaR | faſcicularis, L.] of or belonging to a 
undle, | | | 
To Fa'scINATE [faſcinatum, L.] to bewitch. 
FA$SCINA'TION, a bewitching, charming or inchant- 

ing; alſo witchcrafr, charms or ſpells, which alter the ap- 
arance of things, and repreſent them quite different 

ak what they are, F. of L, | 

FasciNE (of faſcis, L.] a faggot or bavin, F. 

FasciNEs [in Fortification] are branches of trees ot 

ſmall wood, bound abour at the ends and middle, which 

are laid together with earth in ditches to fill them up; al- 


ſo to make parapets, trenches, &c. alſo being firſt dipt in 


itch or tar are uſed to ſet on fire and bum the enemies 
0d ments or other works. 8 | 
A'sH1oN. [ faron, F.] mode, dreſs. r 
FAsHION Pieces [With Shipwriobts] two pieces of tim- 
ber which make up the breadth of the ſtern, and are the 
outermoſt timbers on each ſide of it, excepting 
where the counters are. 9 | 
Fa'sHIONABLE [of fazon, F.] according to the mode. 
FA'SHIONABLENESS (of faron, F.] modiſhnels.” 
Fa':H1ONED [ faronne, F] formed, framed, ſigured · 
FA“s HION ER one that makes or inveuts new 
Fa's HIONIST T > modes; alſo that forms, frames 
_ "FASHION-monger \ 
| affects following the 
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and mix d bodies, and to the wills of e 5. 
Stoical Fa T E, is by Cicero deſined to be an order or . | 


e 28 ts he | ho Jus bo a child 


Ks 


9 ions Lin Horſes) a diſeaſe the Gins a fhichist ho 
To me — Sax. ] to abſtain from food. 
Fasr [Far© © of 4. * 3 * alſo 


_ 4 yelden, bez] Aa forbearance or abſtinence from 


he time of it. 
270 22 RN [ ya} dnian, Sax. ] to make tat. {Ive 1f 

To FasTEN en {probably of anta ten, Text. to ſcize 

1d upon. | 
ud * [vi ich — A rope to faſten a ſhip or Frey 

FAST country [with Tin -miners] a ſhelf. 

Fa'sTEN '. Fen or Even, Shrove-Tueſday, ſo called as "6 
ing the Eve of 42 . Wedneſday, the firſt &y of the faſt of 
* Fa'sTENING. [FeY nu 7 5470 that which males 
any thing faſt; alſo making a thing faſt, 

Pa“ TERM AN, e men of repute and ſubſtance, or ra- 

FASTING men $ ther bonds-men, pledges, ſureties, 
who in the time of the Saxons were to anſwer for one an- 
other's peaceable behaviour. 

Fa“s TI, the Roman Calendar, in which were ſet r 
all days of feaſts, pleadings, games, ceremonies and other 

lick buſineſs "throughout t year, L. 
Fasr1 Dies, the days = which the lawyers might plead 


term-rime, L. 
* NN l 10 SE 0 faſtidioſus, L. ſoftdien, F.] diſdain- 


Fas T“ Dplous ful, proud, haug ſcorntul. N 
 FasT1'D10USNESS lot Ffaſtidiews, F. . idioſus, L.] diſ- 
dainfulneſß 


FasTi'DiUM Cibi [with Phyſicians] a loathing of 
r E 

Faerr'oia, the tops of any thing, L. 
FasT1'GIATED | faftigiatus, L.] made ſharp towards 


the top. | 
FasT1'GIUM, the top or height of any * L, 


FasT1G1UM lin ArchiteFure) the ridge of a houſe, the 
higheſt pitch of a building; ' alſo a kind of ornamental 
member. 

Fa'sTNESS lyervinꝭ ye of ray dnian, Sax.] firmneſs; 
alſo a ſtrong hold or caſtle, fortification, entrenchment, 
Sc. alſo ſwiftneſs, 

FasTuo's E [ faflwoſus, L. ſaftnenx, F.] diſdainful, 
proud, haugh ty. | 

FasTuUoO'sITY | 0 [ faſtuo ſitat, L. . 

FAa'sTUOUSNESS pride, 

Far [yas, gar.] grofs, full, or abounding with fat. 

Far [Sea Term] broad, as they ſay 4 Hip has a fat 

_ when the tuck of her quarter is deep. 

Far [with Anatomifts] a greaſy ſubſtance which is bred 
ny the oily part of the > a and blood. 

Far — Sax. vat, Du. of vas, L.] a large wooden 
E7 {a c veſſel containing 8 buſhels ; alſo a beewing 

c 

Far 0 of Merchandiſe] an uncertain quantity, as of yarn, 

Var Y from 210 to 211 bundle: of wire, from 20 
to 25 pound weight, Qs. 

FA'TAL [ fatalis, L.] of or pertaining to fate; unlucky, 
uphappy ; alſo deadly. 

Fara'lity e F. of fatalis, L. I a being 


to fate, the nece ity of an event, the cauſe of which is un- 
known, and 


in 
Fa 'TAINEss [ fatalitas, L. fal, F. unavoidable- 
nels, diſaſterouſneſs. 


Fark fat F do, 
plies the 2 L L. ſpeaking] it primarily im 


P atum, a word or decree pronounced 
y God, or a fix'd ſentence whereby the Deity has-pre- 
2 the order of things, and allotted every porta what 
all befall him. The Greeks call it Biude and. E Kapiiny, 
hug Eis a chain or neceſſary ente things indiſſo- 
ably linked together; and the moderns call it Providence. 
f Aſtrological Fate, a neceſſity of things and events ari- 
wg from the influence and poſition of the 8 bo- 
, which give laws (as they ſay) both to elements 


i= ak —— a wherein cauſe beirig linked to cauſe, cach 


of all Chryſippus calls it a n al inva 
'B, things ab aterno, each involving other » 


5 pi; 18 „ 


A'TED, ordered, decreed or a pointed b y. fate. of 


e Far ES Lata, L. the de inies — do the 
Poets, the 
e theee fatal-ſiſers, - Gotho,,. pas rrevm Le, 


Fm ER [Yaten of Yevan, 8 Sar. * feed, fa fader, Dan. 


and chus all things flow b prime 
E. 


liable 


which the ancients $ uſually attributed to de- 


repreſented by the ancients an by A ” A n. 


Alwe FarnkR; is one 1e dees — 


ſome other rſon aud ons them for his own 
Natural FATHER, is one whEỹꝭH has illegitimate children. 
Putat ide FATHER, . he who is only the e = 


ſed father, 
KI, thing pon pl, is 20 impure. it to 
im. 


FATHER a 

FaTHER- -LASHBR,. a kind of fiſn. : 

Fa/THER LESS [of Feberleay, Sax.) the Gans or con- | 
dition of being without a father. 8 

Fa“ TERLIN ESS [Fz%Seplicne) ye, Sar. the diſpoli- | 

tion of a father; fatherly atfection. 

Fa'THERs [by way of emphaſes] the biſhops: of the | 
primitive cburch ; alſo archbiſhops and biſhops of - the pre- 
ſent church ; alſo perſons venerable for — age; "alto ſus 

riors of conyents or monaſteries. 

FA“THOM #2 (dm, Sar. ] a meaſure of 6 Greta, the 

Fa'DuM Helrew fathom contained 7 feet 3 inches 
and a little more. 

Far Hot of Wood, the 6th part of that quantity com- 
monly called a coal-fire, 

To Fa'tTHom [Fzvinian, Sax.) to ſound the depth of 
water ; alſo to dive into or diſcover a perſon's de igns. | ; | 

FaTi'pic [ fatidicus, L. fatidique, F.] forerelling or de- 
claring-fate or deſtiny, or what has been decrecd. by the | 
fates, or has been 7 dained. | | 

Far pics 5 Fate of fatum dicere, L.] deſtiny- 

FaT1i'picks readers, forrune-tellers. 

FaTi'FEROUus | fatifer, L.] ringing © on tate, bringing 
deſtruction. | 

Fa'TIGABLE, that may be Saad 

Fa'TIGABLENESS [of fatigare, L.] liablenefs or Ca- 
pableneſs of being wearied, fatigued or tired: 

Far gun, hardſhip, roil, weariſome labour, F 

To FATIOGUE ¶ fatigare, L. fatiguer, F.] to Weary, to 
tire, to haraſs, bn 

Farr LQQUIST [ fatiloquus, L.] a: defting-reader ; 2 
ſooth- -ſayer, 

Fa/TNEss [ Fatne)Ye; Sax.] fat, a being fat; f ers 
neſs in body, c. | 

Fav“ c [ faufet, F.] a part of a tap ro put in a 
cas, Cc, 

. Aue Es [with Anatomiſts) the upper pan of the 

et. 

Fau'cuion [ fauchon, F] a ſort of won, broad 
wooden ſword or weapon to fight with. | | 

Faugn Ground, ground. that has lain year or more 
unploughed. . 

A FauLlrT [ faute, faulte, F. a crime, an error. | 

To'FAULTER [ probably. of faltar, Span. or falteren, 
Du.] to ſtammer or heſitate in one's eech T allo to pro- 
ceed but coolly in a deſi 2 2 n 

Fav'iT1NEss [plein fautes, F.] badneG; the. being 
faulty or blameable. 

FauHTLESs [ſans Jews, F. ] without fault ; not de- 
ſerving blame. yy 

FaU'LTLESNESS, a being free from Frakes, 5 910 

Fa & [Plein 4s ſuuu, 4 that i is bad, or has a fault 
or full of faults. 

Fa NA, a certain Sede of. 8 Romans, to whom 
the matrons ſacrificed: in the. night-time and very private- 
ly ; aud it was not lawful for, or any man ſo much as to look 
into her temple upon pain of death, becauſe that Fauna, 

Aa. the lived, was fo chaſte that the always kept her 
ſelf in her chamber, and never would look by > DE man 
but her husbanctgg ; 

FAUNA'/LI1A [among the Romans] feaſts held in Do- 
cember in hohour of Faunxs; wy which the country- 
people leaving work, diverted vel with en and 
other merriments. N 2 
Fab Nus, was the ſon of Pcs a king 
whom they made the; god of the fields; becauſe he 
was the inventor of many way eter for! husbandry, 
they accounted him the father of: the wn Bauni, and of 
the ſatyrs, who all are ſaid to have worn horns on theit 
heads, 3 to have had This Faunus reigned 
in Italy, Anno un 1 5 in the laſt yy Gideon, the 
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ivenets of d 
Fun 181 R [ faiſible, F. chat may be done, eaſy to be 


7 E 


tank ti hen clouded with aloe, and never 


upon us without interruption. 


3 * x, is oppoled vo rigous ah in dee 


e VOURABLE [ fevorabilis L] apt ro favour, aſſiſt 

or 
Das ſof Laage ] caſineſs, mo- 
derateneſs, temperateneſs * 

Fa'vouk ts [ fautevr, ſaxtor, L.] one who un- 
tenances or encourages, Oc. 

Fa'vourrTtE {wn favori, ane faworie, F. Ille or illa qui 
favetur, L.] a darling, à minion, one who enjoys the good 
will or kindneG of another. 

Favu'ssEBRAY [in * gory a ſmall rampart about 
$or 4 fathom wide bordered with apet and banquette, 
the uſe of which is to defend the fol. 

E. ol STITAS, the goddeſs of good luck, which was 

1333 for the encreaſe of cartle, L. 
AUTOR, a favourer, an abettor, L. 

St BURGH, the fuburbs of a city, the buildings 

n 171 0 4 
o Fawn | faonner, F.] to bring forth young, ſpoken 
of a doe or hind, * e "he 

To FAW N wpon [of Fanvian, Sax.] to coaks, flatter or 
ſooth up. 

AFawn | fam, F. a young deer, buck or doe of the 
firſt year. 


Faw'NING (of Fantian, Sax.) flattering, ſoothing be- 


haviour. 


Fay, faith, as by my fay. 

Fay'Tours [Old Say. idle fellows, vagabonds. 

Favy'/LiNG of Records [Law Term] is when an action 
is brought againſt one who pleads any matter or record, 
and avers to prove it by record and fails to bring it into 


court, or brings ſuch an one as is no bar to the action. 


FavnT Pleader | Law Term] is a falſe, covinous or 
Ry manner of pleading, to the deceit of a third 

rſon. 
* as Auto de Fe i. e. the act of faith] the trial or ſen- 
tence of the inquiſition in Spain, or their execution or 
burning of hereticks, Span. 

Fr Ain Muſick Books) ſtands for forte forte, and denotes 
very louc. 

FRAB8S, 3 gooſe-berries. 

FRA“ RD [of feagen, Du.] beaten, whipped, Ce. 


* — probably comes our word ſagging. 


FRAL [i. e. truſty] the tenants by knights ſervice uſed 

anciently to be feal and leal, i. e. wr ul and loyal to 

their lord. 
Fra'lTy [ fidelitas, L. fidelite, F.] fidelity, loyalty. 
FEALTyY [in Law] an oath taken at the admitting a 


tenant, to be true to the lord, of whom he holds his land. 


oa [Fepht, Sax,] apprehenſion of evil, dread or 
t 
o FEAR [Fepan, Sax. ] to or put into feat; al- 
4 os be affrighted ; alſo to 4 - apprchenſive of, to 
rea 
z FRA'RFUL [yephopul, Sax. ] apprehenſive of evil. 
A FEARFUL and timorous man | Hieroglypbically ] Was 
repreſented by che ancients by a wolf; becauſe it is re- 
ported that thi 


altho* it does not want courage to encounter an enemy, yet 


| it is afraid of a ſtone. 


FEARTUIIY [YephTyullic, Sar. after a terrifying 


manner. 
FRA RFULNESS [xepherulnery, Sax] apprehenſive 


of evil. 


FRATRLESS renhvleay, San.] void of ſear er appre- 
henſion of evil, bold-daring. - * 

FRACRIL BSLY | Fephcleaylic, Sax, without fear, un- 
dauntedly, courageouſſy. 5 


FA RLESN ESS [YephioleaFncYTe, $ax.] ne- 
anger or A 


Fx SIBLEN Rss (of eu, F. and #eſs] eaſineſs to 


be done or ebe 0 
To FEAsT ee adornare, 14 to male u feaſt; to 


aat at a feaſt. or feſtival, 


I «of sino, eating: or Ainking at or enrenaining with 


1 2 (foie, F - folbum, T3 an ation, op an 


Fra'THzR reden, Sar. a plumef a fowk 
3 No — v certain _ of uta 


of the rep 


is beaſt will ſtartle at the leaſt thing, and 


y. 2˙ 


il ling . ht ae we, on 
above ying hair, there re te 
N * 
o FEATHER [of Yea Sax ro ſera 
cn ee OT IT 
To cut a FEATHER [Sea Term tu of 
1 the —_ foam beſore —þ by, we 
EATHER-edg'd boards {in Carpentry] boards 
thicker on one edge than on'the cher, 94 cha an 
FzATH £&k-fop graſs, an herb. e 6 * | * 
FzRATHERR-boiling (with is the” boiling a 
ſugar ſo often or fo long, that blowi tho' the hi 
the skimmer, or akin a f patula 'w 
thick and large bubbles fly up on on high, p is N * 
therd; and when after frequent trials thoſe babble. 
perceived to be thicker and in greater 
they ſtick together and form as ir dee, rg lu. 
they ſay _ ſugar is greatly feather'd., © 
4A Reman FEATHER {with Horſemen] a feather 
the neck of CR which is a row of is rum'd 1 
and rais d, whic by the mane forms a mark 
—_— of a 5 : _ 
EA'THERLESNESS de lea ner, Sex 
r feathers or unfledg'd. Ne 
aA Tx, ogy, after an unuſual or uncouth mane 
Fea'TNEss, odnels, uncouthnefs, 
FREA“TURR [ faiture, 1.) a lineament of the face, 
Fza'zing [with Satlors] the ravelling out any gien 
* or cable at the ends. 
EBRICITA'TION, 1 — to an ague, L. 
FRBRICULO's IT | febriculoſitas, L.] the lame as fe 
bricitation. 


FezBRICULoO'ss [ febriculoſws, L.] that hath or is ſub- 


jet to a high fever. 


Fs'BRIFUGE | [ ſebrifage, L] a medicine which drives 
* 2 or cures a fever. 
E 


BRIsS, a fever or ague, L. 

Fx8R1s Ungarica, a peſtilential fever common in Aung. 
ry, calfd Lues Pannonica. 

Fr'BRUARY | Fevrier, F. Febrwarius, L. of 
Gy. or febr#ando or ſebruis, L. the expia: 1 ha 
the Romans uſed to offer this month for the purifying the 
people] anciently the 12th month of the year, but now 
the 2d. This month is repreſented in painting and ſeul- 
— by the image of a man clad in a dark s 8 

ing in his right hand the Aſtronomical fi das 

ECIA'LES (on the Romans] certain der pan, 
who were to aſſiſt in treaties of peuce. It was not =_ 
to conclude any buſineſs of peace ace or war, until they bad 
pronounced it juſt : and w they intended to go w 
war with any nation, the Pater Patratus, who was the 
chief of them, was ſent to declare it; and when they 
concluded a peace, they carried with them ſome 
of Rome, and when they met the other parties, 12 
Patratus cauſed a hog to be placed at his feet, and with 

a great ſtone knock d it on the head, ſwearing _ yo 
ing that Fzpiter would thus puniſh him, or or that people, that 
intended any miſchief or deceit by the treaty, or that 


ſhould firſt. violate their oaths, and break the agreement 


by any publick acts of hoſtility. 

Fz'cuLa [in Pharmacy] a white, mealy ſubſtance ur 
powder, which ſubſides and gathers at the bottom of the 
Juices or liquors of divers roots. 

FsE'CULENCE e [ feculentia, L.] dreggineſß, ot being 

FsE/cULENCY full — and lees. 

„4 


Fc ENT [ ferulen- l of dre 
pl "SY 
Frcu'NvNEss £ [ ſr iwnditas, P. ] ery, Fruiful 


Fecu'ND [ ſcrcundus, ry Aeviefal, 
Fexrcv'npity 


neſs. 
Fx'D xRAL [of ſedas,, L. a covenant} of of penainios 
to a covenant or agreement. 
FzDoRRAIL Holineſs [with Divimes] 1 4. covennanted bo; 7 
lines, ſuch as is attributed to young children hom 
Chriſtian parents and 2 baptized, as bong! 


within the covenant 
FED FRALN Rss fof fiat LI che are P 


a covenant. | 
To Vnw'fof pech, Sor. 2 ſief] a reward ant wages ffs 
of his . 5 


Fx (as Spelman defines it) is a * un 

We in land, or ſome immoveuble thi 

uſe the farn6, and take the proſits of it: beredirarly, © _ 
dering to his lord ſuch 0 1 duties and ſerices 45 of the 60 
long military tenure ; "the meer Lr 


* 8 to the | 1271 vw e 5215 35 


a 3 mY 
* 


ee T4 ee 


included 


— 
* LOR 6 
p i * Y . . 2 LW 4 1 


our of it. 

4 e, „ ungvid : 
fee week, eber 
To FEED [ef ban, Sax. ] to wo furniſh or tupply with 

food ; alſo to cat. 3 p, 
5 EE. [yelan, Sax. ] to * handle, to uſe the 
ſenſe of feeling. ä 


To Fx AHL a Horſe in the Hand [with Horſemen) is to ob- 
ſerve that the will of the horſe is in their band ; that he 
taſtes the bridle, and has a good Appwi in obeying the 
bir. 

Fze 4 won the Rawncber [in Horſemanſoip] is 
3 tr he plies or bends them, which is contrary 
to leaning ot throw! n the ſhoulders. . 
Feline (of Felan, Sax.) ſenſibly, after a feeling 
manner. 

'L1NG, or touching, is one of the external ſenſes, 
* — we get the ideas of folid, hard, ſoſt, rough, 
ſmooth, hor, cold, wet, dry, or other rangible qualities ; 3 
as alſo of diſtance itching, titillation, pain, 

FxeT Covah, Sax. rts of an animal . ; alſo a 
meaſure, in length 12 inc — 

Feer (in Poetry] the French and Halian are unac- 

inted with feet and quantity; and ſome have weakly 

imagined that the Engliſh have none; but we find by a very 

little alteration, that the harmony of rhe ſu eeteſt verſe is 

ſpoil'd ; and that plain! 7 ſhews, that the meaſure of feet 
tra 


and quartrty, being obſerv'd, makes the muſick, as 
may be perceived in what follows, | 


When man on many multiply'd bis kind, 
When man multiply'd bis kind on many. 


Frca'ty . vagary of vagando, L. wandering] a ro- 


ring, rambling or roaming about. 

oFe1GN [fngere, L. feindre, F.] to pretend, to diſ- 
ſemble, to make a ſnew of; to counterfetr ; to contrive, 
deviſe or force. 


Fs1'GNING [ ſeinam, F. fingens, L.] making a ſhew of, 
counterfeiting, c. 

AFzinTt [wne ſeine, F.] a counterfeit offer, a ſhew or 
pretence, a falſe ſhew, a diſguiſe. 

A FeinT (7s. Pencing)] a falle attack, a ſhew of 
a ſtroke, or making « puſh in one part, with a d -% N 
bring a perſon to guard that part, Aer to leave ſome other 
part unguarded where the abe is really intended, 
* mas in Maſtet a ſemi. tone, the ſame that is call d 
iefts 

AFzixr fin Rbetorick] a whereby the orator 


touches on ſomething, 
* tn ething, in making a ſhew of paſhng it over 


To FRIsT to let a fart without a noiſe. 
A Fx1sT [feift, Text. Yiye, Sax] a fart without noiſe. 
Fsx'LsUs [Old Records] a wall bundle or armfal: 
FE'LTRING, entangling. % 
Fer, the gall, one of the humours ,of the de. Z. 
A EL ferre in Botany] the leſſer or common centaury. Z. 
* vitri, the drofs ot ſcum of melted glaſs, call'd 
ever. L. 
8 APTO'N [in Logict] 2 cechinial name of the ſecond 
_—_— the third figure of a categorical ſyllogiſm, wherein 
5 fra ſition is an univerſal © egative, the ſecond an 
wives tmative, and the thtid 45 icular riegatiye. 
ha 3 [ felicitave, E] to make or render 


ELI'GIT6US [ felis, 10 
ELI“ irousukss [ 


] i 
1 debe tapoy 


Ercumſtances 
Kelter fk citas, 14 ineſs, blcſſedneſs, 
LAT. Foe 5 R c.] was ** 


my _ imperial throne, holdii 

„, and in the other a Cormtcopla, if 
veſtment trimmed witk fi 
1 LDFAARR 1 ea 


lrop, of peal a field, and pagan, 
a bing, 9 far! Prob. Pecan of Hying far before it age 
bent Lehe, Ba) ent, ourtageblt; adds the akin of dow 


T To Fu blen ebene ext dont, 


Fxiit'rivoss (fed 
wi 


loſs or gain, 


22 87 heads 


by * 
* 


* 


gs Joy 
the wool 


Far: Monger FREY ix, u in, md manen 
be e one who deals in Wins of cattle, 
Ve iu order 46 be dtefed ct Teathtr er prncts 


Fact num, an herb. 
FRLLA “SLR, that ma 


be felled, ** ws Fa HT 
I'S; flowing or 4bounding 
oe (of yell y re Sax. ] fiercehehs. | 
Fx'Lirow [prob. of to follow | a companion, fn equal. 


FRLLTIOW SRT, foci party, partne alſo the 
place of a member of a coll e 
Fz'LLows [in Prriification] are 8 wood, cach 


of which form an arch of a circle, Wl thoſe joined all to- 
gether by d make -an intire circle with 12 ſpokes, 
which — the wheel of a gun ca 


Rule of FR 2 [with Avithmeticians] a rale of 


great uſe in ballan ue amo —— Oc. 
where a number 85 ng toge eral ſtock, 
Ir is required to give — one El 2 ' tare of the 


Fx'LoO oR 5= [in Law] one who \commnits felony b 
laying victent hands upon himſelf ; a felf-qntderer, ſuc 
an one is to be interrd without Gurigian burial, with a 
ſtake driven thro his corps, and to forfeit his i 

Fx'ion, a malefaftor who commits felony, 2 

FsLo'Nious [en felon, F. of felonia, L. afrer a feloni- 
ous manner. 

Fxrto'NIOUsNRss, "Flotibus quality or circumſtances, 

Fr'toxy [ felome, F prob. of gy; or d, Gr 
a capital crime} an offence that is next in degree to 
treaſon, . and compuciends divers 75 articalars, as murder, 
ſodomy, rape o honſes wilfully, &c. thee purith- 
ment 4 all Wobich is death, except Petty L A 

F=rLT [Felt Sax. a ſore of coarſe wool, or wool and 
hair for making f hats. 

FELT', 1. e. felt bats were firſt made in Eng land by 
Spaniards 1 Due hmen in the beginning of che reign of 
king H III 

Ar A, A ſort of ſmall ſhip, or ſea-veffel. 

FR MALER | femelle, F ſœmina, L.] the the kind of all 
animals, . 

Faux chert [ Fr. Law Term) a married woman. 

FE /MInNiNE [ femininus, L.] of the female kind. 

FEMININE Gender in Gram.) a term ap pply'd ro ſuch 
nouns as are declined with rhe feminine artic 

FEMININE Planets e are 3 = ſurpals in 

ie qualities, i. e. moiſture Fwy 


FEMo' Rus [Anatomy] a 'maſcle "Of the leg, c 
alſo Crureus, L. 
Ennos, the thigh, the part from the buttock to the 
knee, I. 
FEN [xenne, Sax. J a marſh or tnooriſh ground. 
Fux Cricket, an inſe&, 
ae BEEN [of defenders, of fendere, L.] ab hedge 4 


To Faxes [of e, P. of @fendere, L. I 6 meloſe with 


a fence 
To Fapcs ſe of defendert, L.] to t with ſwords, 
FttxcK Month [Foreſt Law) a month in Which it is un- 


lawful to hunt in the Ft becauſe in that month the fe- 


male deer fawn ; it is 15 days before midfhmmer, 
Fz/xNcxR (of Aue, F. j a ſword- player, gc. 
Simple FR NIN, is what is F. ditealy and 


ſimply on the ſame line. 
includes all the paſſible arts and 


.Com FRNCIN b 
9 ons to deceive the enemy, and caufe him to leave 
N & 


artled the place that is intended to be attack'd. 
o Feu [with Sailors] as 10 — b that; is 
from being daſh'd to piccts againſt the ping 
ſides of the ſhi 
To FRNo Kendo, <5 defend ot we 


FupER f(of 4% deſendere an iron to kbep up cinders, 
aſhes, 05%. 


Fz'nptks [with Sailors} pita 514" 2aMes, topes 
ot wooden billets hung over the 7 4 ſhi Woe by 
cher ſhigs from dae a SER 

1 


FRNDER 24 [in a Ship] iron . ani 


e dutermo — or wales of 4 
7 fides froth bruifes or Hurts. 


Taue u 70 kin A fighifie 4 crolf deren 
ee e 


beine. 4 
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FANIIT NANA window. . 

; | F8NEsTAA [with Anatomifs].two, holes in the bar- 
e other Rotunda, L. | "=" 5 an 
FaENESTRA Ovalis | Anatomy | a hole in the barrel of the 

car, where the baſis of the ſtapes ſtands, 
FRNMKSTRA Rotumda [Anat.] a hole in the barrel of the 

dar that leads to the cochlea, and is covered by a fine mem- 

brane incloſed in the rift of the hole, . 
FENNEL :;[fenouil, F. faniculum, L.] an herb. 
Fe/NN1sH. . [xennig, $ax.].full of, or abounding with 

FE NNY 4 fens, 1 g l 

FRN NV Stones, a plan ſomewhat of the ſame quality as 

the plant dogs-ſtones. 8 | 

| Fa nod 


 Fr/NUGREEK 


A ſænum gracum, L.] an herb. 

i 2252 8 [xe6v, Sax] the ſame as fee. 
FRO DAL, of or pertaining to fee. N 8 
Fropa'litas [Old Rec.] fealty or homage paid by a 

feodal tenant to his lord. | | 


Fro'pARY an officer formerly belonging to the 
FR“ U DAR court of wards and liveries, whoſe 
FR“ UDATORVY I office was to ſurvey and value the 


land of the ward, Ec. 

FEUDATORY, a tenant who holds his land by feodal 
ſervice, 

Fo pu [feudum, Goth.] any fee, benefit or profit. 

FROpUM laicum [Old Rec 5 or land held in 
fee from a lay- lord, by common ſervices, in oppoſition to 
the eccleſiaſtical holding in frank almoine, L. 

FroDUM milui [Old Rec. or 

Fzopun militare, knight's fee, which by the uſual 
computation is 480 acres; 24 acres making a virgate, 4 vir- 
gates a hide, and 5 hides a kuight's fee, L. | 

FrorFrts [Jaw Term] he that is infeoffed, or to 
whom a feoftment is made. : 

To FEorr [ fieffer, F.] to enfeoff. | 

Fro'FFMENT (common Law| the gift or grant of 
honours, caſtles, manours, meſſuages, lands or other cor- 

oreal or immoveable things ot the like nature to another 


in fee· ſimple; i. e. to him and his heirs for ever, by the 


delivery of ſeiſin, and the poſſeſſion of the thing given, 
whether the gift be made by deed or writing. 
FEO'FFMENT in Truſt [common Law] is the deviſing 
or making over lands, &. by will to truſtces for the pay- 
ment of debts, legacies, Ec. - | 
Fxorrk'R, he who makes a feoffment to another, 
FEORM [ yeonme of yeoNmian, Sax.] a certain por- 
tion of victuals and other neceſſaries, which the tenants of 
out lands anciently gave to the Tbane or Lord; hence 
comes our name of Farm and Farmer. Nr 
FER de Fourchette [in Heraldry] or Croix a fer 
de Fourchette, i. e. a croſs with forked irons at 
each end, repreſenting a ſort of iron firmer 
—uſed by musketeers, to - reſt their muskets on; 
and in this it differs from the croſs. Fowrehee, that the ends 
of that turn forked, but this has that ſort of fork fixed 
upon the ſquare end, See the figure. 12 
F xRR de Mouline [in Heraldry] is the ſame as 
the Croſs Milrine, or Ink Milrine, and is as much 
as to ſay, the iron of a mill, 7, e. the piece of 
iron that upholds the mill, as in the figure 
annere. | Dy 
FRRACCIT V [ feracitas, L.] fertility, fruitfulneſs. 
FER RAL I feralis, L.] mortal, deadly, diſmal. _ 
EERAL Signs [with Aftrologers] are Leo, and the laſt 
part of Sagittarius, which are ſo called, not only on ac- 


es = 


+ count of their, xepreſenting wild beaſts in figure, but be- 
_ cauſe they imagine them to have ſome kind of ſavage in- 


fluence, and give fierce and cruel diſpoſitions to thoſe that 
are born under them. | 


FrRDELia Terre [Old Rer. ] a fardel, 10 acres of land. 
FrRaA'LTa [ of ferendis epulis, L. i. e. of carrying 


victuals] feſtivals. held in Febrzary, and dedicated to the 


Manes, in which they carried victuals to the . urns and 
ſepulchers of their deceaſed relations. 3 


FRRD-FARER [end- ape, Sax.] an immunity from 
going to the wars. | Ae 


. 


\ 


* FnRp-war [xepv-pire, , Sax, of xepv an army, 


and pite a compoſition] a formulary in ancient times, 
which the king pardoned man-ſlaughter committed in the 
nn SR a Ad, 
 FnRR” [in Botanick Writings) almoſt, commonly, L. 
FzRIA Lin Old Rec.] a fair. e Ppt {hi hh 


* 


_ - Fu'r1x, holy-days, or days on which the ancient - 
man abſtained from work, __ 3 3 


a o» 


ſons, hoſes, coaches, Oc. are carri 


ful or plentiful, 5e 


. . A * 
7 's C ſoua L. ferecite, Fr. | \. 
i AIV [ feria, L. ferocite Fr-J: Aereedel; ones, 


eneſs, brutalit ED 
Naas F £1 of or like wits 
FARLO [with Logicians] a mood, when the firſt . 
ſition of a categorical ſylJogiſm is an univerſul 
the ſecond a particular negative. Vue, 
FxRRISsO'“N [with Logicians] a term when the 
tions are auſwerable to ferio, as no ſeverity.js dleaſacs, . 
ſeverity 1s neceſſary, therefore ſomething that iz Pecel, | 
e e e nity 
- F#'kLins [Old Rec] the fourth a penny 
the quarter of a ward in + ro jc? * Peuny al 
FERLINGA'TA 2 | Old Rec.] the fourth 1 
3 FRRLI/NGUS land. * {194 PAT e. 
Fzxrm [fcopm, Sax.] a houſe, or land, or both taken 
by indenture of leaſe, or leaſe parole. 
FsRME à ferme [in Riding Academies], a term uled 
ſignify in the ſame place, without ſtirring or parting, 2 
FERMENT [in Þbyſicks] any kind of body, which being 
applied to another, produces a fermentation: therein, as th; 
acid in leayen, &c. See Fermentation. 
To FERM RNT | fermentare, L.] to riſe — a up az 
liquors do, 


wa 


leaven or yeaſt does; to work as beer and other 
fo as to clear it ſelf from dregs and impurities. 
FL ERMENTA'TION, an. inteſtine motion or 
of the ſmall inſenſible particles of a mixt body, ariſing 
without any apparent mechanical cauſe, as hen leayen or 
yeaſt ferments. | . 2204] | 
FERMENTA'TION [with Phyſicians] any gentle mo- 
tion of the parts of the blood or juice in the y Occa- 
ſioned by ſomething that helps to claridy, exalt and render 
them more ſubcil ; fo as to reduce them to a healthful and 
natural ſtate. 1 2:32] 
FERMENTATION [with Chymifti] a kind of ebulliton 
or bubbling up, raiſed by the ſpirits that endeayour to 
out of a mixt body,; ſo that meeting with rob ea 
parts, which oppoſe their paſſage, they ſwell and render 
the liquor thin, till they find their way. | 
winter ſeaſon of 


FERMISONA [ancients Deeds] the 
deer, _— 
FkERN [xeapn, Sax.] a plant growing on heaths, Or, 


FrRx1'Go [Old Rec.] a heath or waſte place, where 
fern grows. +a 
' Fxro'cirty [ferocitas, L. ferocite, F.] fiercenels, eruel - 
ty, ſavageneſs. 1 ** 

FeRo'N1A [among the Romans] a goddeſs of the woods, 
of whom it is fabled, that when her groye, upon the moun- 
tain Soracte, was burnt down, the People ene thither 
her picture, and the wood preſently ſprang up again afreſl. 

A FE RRET Iferret, Du. furetta, Ital. ure, Fr.} a 
ſmall creature like a weeſel, uſed in catching of mbbits; 
alſo a ſort of ordinary filk mnbband. |, 1... - 15 

Fz'RRIAGE [of tape, Sax.] the hire of a ferrysboat; 
money paid for paſſage over a river. ads 

FERRUGI'NEUS a, am | in ick Writers I of the 
75 of ruſty iron. * At rag! nar 

. 0 >, B | . . 2 
kragv eine: dL fest-ſt, L) . 

FRRRV“GINOUsN ESS [of ferrugineus, L.] being like, 
or of the nature of ruſty iron. WAY | 

Fsrru'Go, the ruſt of iron, or a kind of calx found 
on the ſurface of it, L. 7 ag ee 

FERRU M, the metal called iron, . 

FE'RRUMEN, ficel or iron hardened; alſo ſoldet, L. 

FERUMINA“TTION, à ſoldering, a faſtening together, 


Properly in iron; in Chymiſtry, a ſoldering together of me⸗ 
8 IF - DT 21 
... FERRURE, a ſhooing of horſes, t... 

Ty FR RRV [probably of FaPan, Sax. t paſs over; 
or of f bee per 


erri, L. to be carried] a place in a #iver v 


= £ 


* & &@ * 


REDS 


* 
* 
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Over. Tr: if 
FE'RSCHET [ yane-Ycov, Sax.] the\fergage,or cuſtoma- 
ry payment for "vat over, and croſſing a rive. 
FE'RTILE  fertits, L. fruirful, plentiful. +1 

FERTI'LITY F LJ ftuitfulneſs, 
EER RTIINERSSs S fünes. pt 
To. FR RTILIZ R Lfertilifer, F.] romake fertile 
1 & 45 22% 


4 


1 
- 
- 
fawn 


© Fx gncy 2 Lee, LJ ca NF 
ef EE Ry DUR: 9 zeal 7 cid ot 4 AED e 
\ r Leh, La, bes, yehement, ear: e 


: 2 
. i. 


vehement, eager. 


FERVI'D 2 ” ; 1 104 ct 
n 8 Henne, E J webe. 8 


e . 
FR RYIDNESS FTA 


1, Ez/Rv1D.[ fervidss,, Lei bot, full, of beator Knew, 


5 15 =” 

Fav 0k L fee, C. fror, Fr.] great warnth, 

mence rea . 5 p was, 
heat, = . 4 with Botanifts] the herb fennel-giant, L. 

l nous Plants, plants which grow like the 
herb engel gage h Surgeont] ſplents or light chips made 

5 3 r glued together, or leather. &. for binding 
- oF m4 or disjointed bones, after they have been | ſer 
* 1 = of the Matrix, a diſcaſe when the intire ſub- 
Foley the womb is extream hot; attended with a pain 
and heavineſs of the Joins, a loathing, ſuppreſſion: of urine 

4 the like; at the ſame time the patient being very deſi- 
_ of copulation, though by reaſon of pain at the ſame 

; SIC, 
_ — Ferſes [by ſome derived of faſcinum, L. 
a charm, they taking ſuch ſongs to be proper to drive away 
witches, or prevent their inchantments] a ſort of ſatyrical 
verſes full 4 open, wanton and obſcene expreſſions, ſung 
ars'd by the company at marriages. 

2 F = . 7 feftuca, 4 a ſmall thing to point to let- 
n $58 [in Heraldry] is one of the nine 
| honourable ordinaries- and conſiſts of lines 
| drawn directly croſs the eſcutcheon, from fide 
to ſide, and takes up the third part of it between 
the honour point and the nombril. It repreſents 
a waiſt belt, or girdle of honour. See the Figure, 

Parly per Es E, ſignifies parted acroſs the middle of 
the ſhield from fide to fide, through the feſs-point, 

Fxs5-Point [in Heraldry] is the exact centre of the 
eſcutcheon, and is {6 called becauſe the point through 
which the feſs line is drawn from the two ſides, and ac- 
cordingly divides it into two equal parts, when the eſcutche- 
on is parted per fels, as is repreſented by letter E, in the 
eſcutchcon. See Elcutcheon. : 

Fessr Ways [with Heralds] or in feſſe, ſignifies thoſe 
things that are borne after the manner of a feſſe, that is, 
in a rank a-croſ$ the middle of the ſhield. 

To FR TER [ feftrir, F.] to putrify or wrankle as a 
ſore ſometimes does. 

FE5TiINA'TION, a haſtening or making ſpeed, L. 

Fr,TiNG-Men (of yeYCnian, Sax. to faſten] with the 
ancient Saxons, ſuch as were pledges for others, and bound 
for their forth-coming, who ſhould tranſgreſs the laws. 

E's TING-Penny, earneſt given to ſervants when hired, 

VFR'STINANCE | feftinantia, L] a haſtening. 


Frst1'no [with Logictans| a technical word, us'd when 


the ſirſt propoſition of a ſyllogiſm is au univerſal negative, 
the ſecond a particular negative, and rhe third a particular 
affirmative, as no dice is excuſable; ſome errors are not 
vices ; there ſore ſome errors are excuſable, 

FESTIVAL | feſtivus, L.] merry, jocund, Rn, 
diverting ; alſo pertaining to an holy day or feſtiva 

A FESTIVAL [dies feſtus or feſtivus, L] a folemnity 
or day of rejoicing. 

FESTI'vITY | feftivitas, L. ] mirth, rejoicing, plea- 
ſantneſs; alſo a feſtival time. 

FESTIvOuUs [ feſtivus, L.] jocund, jovial, merry. 

FesTUca'Go {in Botany] wild oats, L. : 
Fus Tv ON Ess [of feſtivus L.] pleaſantneſs, wit- 


tineſs. ocularne gs. 


FA "IN FesToOONs [in Architecture] the 
LN WS French call them Feſtoons, prob. of 
'TY | I CODED . 
= Dey Feſtus, L. merry, jovial, being 
AY > ulually applied on feſtival occaſions, 
S a 
an ornament of carved work in man- 
P ner of wreaths or garlands hanging 
down of flowers or leaves twiſted together, thickeſt at the 
middle, and ſuſpended by the two extremes, whence it 
angs down perpendiculated as in the figure. 

FESTU'COUS [of feſtuca, L.] of or pertaining to a 
200t or talk of a tree or herb; alſo having a tender 
branch or ſprig. | 

fo Farcy [ geccean, S4x.] to go to bring a thing. 
Ds ETCH, a ſubtilty; a fly pretence to deceive a 


FETCH bim | nifies: give chaſe; 0 
purſven hip up ¶ Sea Phraſe] ſignifies: give chaſe, or 
' FBe'TIDNgss [of fetidus, L.] ſtinkin eſs, ill favour. 
FE TID [ fetidus, L.] ſtinking or 2 ill. 

_—_ "RRONs [of ſetiſer, L. ] bringing forth fruĩt or 
Ds © FLOCK 2 8 Sag fie horſe, is a..tuft of 
air, ge as the hair the main, that s be- 
hind the paſtern Join: of many horſes. of LOI | 


and thirſt, Quinſey. 


cutaneous: =p ape 0 


FETT Dex Heint, the joint at a horſe's ſetloek, his an- 
* | 19 | 
— ToFz'TTER [Fererepian, Sax. ] to put chains or fet- 


ters on the feet. 


 Fs'TTERs: [xeteper, Sax. ] irons to be put upon 
the legs either of malefactors or cattle ; gurative/y bon- 


dage. e | | 
55 [Feude, Teut. Y=h'S, Sax.] an inveterate or 
old grudge, enmity, deadly hatred, malice. 
FEups [with Civilians] a volume of the civil law, ſo 
called, becauſe it contains the cuſtoms and ſervices which 


a vaſſal does to his ſoveraign prince or lord, for the lands 


or fees that he holds of him. | 3 

Fzu p [in the North of England] a. combination of kin- 
dred to revenge the death of any of their blood upon the 
killer, and all his race. 

FEUD BOTE [Fxh's-bote, Sax.] a recompence for en- 
Fabi in ſuch a feud or faction, and the damages that 

appen thereupon. 

EU DER [of feoh, Sax. a reward, and Nov, Sax. a 
condition] with Civilians, a grant of lands, honours or 
fees madeto a man upon condition, that he and his heirs do 
acknowledge the donor and his heirs to be their lord and 
ſoveraign, and ſhall do ſuch ſervice for the ſaid tenure, to 
him and his, as is covenanted between them, or is proper 
to the nature of the feud. 

FEVER [ febris, L. fievre, F. fever, Dan.] a diſorder 
very differently defined by phyſicians ; as a ſtrenuous en- 
deavour or effort of nature to throw off ſome morbifick 
matter that incommodes the body, Sydenbam ; alſo a velocity 
of the blood ; a fermentation or great motion of it, with heat 

Continual Fx VRR, is one whoſe fit continues for many 
days, having its times of abatement or more fiercencſs 
though it never intermits or leaves off, | 

Intermitting FE VRR, has certain times of intermiſſion 
or ceaſing; begins for the moſt part with cold and ſhiver- 
ing, ends in heat, and returns exactly at the ſame 
periods, 

an Eſential FE V ER, is one, the primary cauſe of which 
is in the blood it ſelf, and does not ariſe as an effect or 
ſymptom from any other diſeaſe in the ſolids or other 

arts. | 
; A Symptomatical FRV ER, is one which - ariſes as an 
accident or ſymptom of ſome diſorder that is antecedent 
to it, 

A Diary FRV RR, is that which ordinarily, does not laſt 
longer than 24 hours, 

A Heftick FEvER [of "ExTixogi'of Eis, Gr, habitude] 
is one that is ſlow and durable, extenuating and ema- 
ciating the body by inſenſible degrees. 


Putrid FE VER, one ariſing from the diſcharge of putrid 


2 matter from ſome morbid part, as an ulcer in the 


Burnin a very acute fever, attended with a 
Fx vx £ 44 heat, intolerable thirſt, 

a dry cough, a delirium and other violent ſymptoms, ; 
A Colliquative FEv ER, one wherein the whole body is 
conſumed and emaciated in a ſhort time, the ſolid parts 
and the fat, &c. are melted down, and carried off by a 
Diarrkaa, Sweat, Urine, &c, 

A Quotidian FRV ER, is one where the paroxiſm returns 
every day. 

A double Quotidian FRV RR, is one the paroxiſm of which 
comes twice in 24 hours. 

Tertian FEv.ER, one which returns every other day, 
and is of 2 kinds, legitimate and ſpurious, _ 

A legitimate Tertian FEVER, is one that laſts only 
twelve hours, and is followed by an abſolute inter- 
million, | 


HA ſpurious Tertian FRV RR, holds longer than 12 hours 


and ſometimes 18 or 20 hours. W | 

A double Tertian FEVER, is one that returns twice every 
other day. „ it 

A Quartan FRV ER, is one which returns only every 

th day. | | | 

? A double Quartan FE VRR, is one which has 2 paroxiſms 
every th day. . MIN 

A Triple Quartan FRV ER, is one that has 3 paroxiſms 
every 4th day. 


Eruptive FE VERS, arc ſuch as beſides the f mptoms 


common to other fevers, have their criſis attended with 
, 00 l 8 * 


Peſtilemial FEvVRRöS, are ſuch as are acu 
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petechial Fav irs, is a mylignant kind: of ſevers „ 


wherein beſides the other fevers on the 4th day, or oftner 
on the 7th day, there ar Perechie or red ſpots like 
flea-bites on the breaſt, ſhoulders and abdomen. 
Fz'vER1sH, having the ſymptoms of a feyer ; or in- 
clinable to a fever. | 
Fr'v ER1SHNEss, fevyeriſh ſymptoms; or inclinable- 
neſs to a feyer, ' . | | SA 
FE'vittLaNTINES {in Cookery] ſmall tarts filled with 


ſweet-meats, F. 
Fz'ufL LER Mort [g. d. dead Leaf] the colour called fille- 


mot. % | | 
FE'UTERER + a dog-keeper, he who lets them looſe 
Faew'/TERER & in a chace. 


A Few [facr, C. Br. yeape, 8ax,] a ſmall number. 
FR“ WN ESS [yeapney, Sax. ſmallnefs of number. 


FEWEL / [of few, Fr. fire, and alere, L. to feed or 
FuEL nouriſh] coals, wood, turf or any thing to 
be burned. 


Fxw [in Scotland] a tenure, called alſo few-ferm, by 
which lands are held, paying a kind of duty called feuda 
ma. 
Fe/WMETS 8 [of femaiſon, O. Fr. of mus, L. 
FRWYMISHING s dung] the dung of a deer. 
F'r Ar [in the ſcale of Muſick] the ſeventh or laſt note 
ol the 3 ſeptenaries of the Gamut. ; 
FraNnTs 7 | fients, Fr.] the dung of a fox, bad- 
_ Fu'anTs 0 er, Sc, 
Fiavu'to, a | & 
FiauTo tranſverſo, a german flute, Ital. 
To Fis [prob. of fable, 9. d. to tell a fable or ro- 
mantick ſtory] to ſay falfe, to lie. 
A F1s, a fofter expreſſion for a lie. 
Fils RA, a fiber a ſimilar part of the animal body called 
alſo a filament. 
Fi'BREs@ [ in Anatomy] are long flender threads, 
FiistRs 4 Which being varioufly interwoven or wound 
up, form the various ſolid ev ot an animal body, or 
they are round oblong veſlels in an animal, by which the 
ſpirits are conyeyed to all parts of the body, fo that the 
bres are the ſtamen or matter of an animal. 
Fils ERS [in Botany] threads or hair like ſtrings in 
plants, roots, c. 5 
The FiBk Es are by Anatom iſts diſtinguiſhed into 4 kinds, 
as carnous or fleſty, nervous; tendinous, and eſſeous or bony ; 
Which again are divided, according as they are fituated, into 
Divet# longitudinal FIB Es, thoſe are ſuch as proceed 
in right- lines. 8 | 
Tranſverſe Fig RES, are ſuch as go a- croſs the longitu- 
dinal ones. g 
Oblique FIB R Es, ate ſuch as croſs or interſect them at 
unequal angles, 
Muſcular FIB R Es, are ſuch whereof the muſcles or fleſhy 
py of the body are compoſed, theſe are called motive 
res. 
Nervous FiBREs, are thoſe minute threads whereof the 
neryes are compoled, theſe are alſo called ſenſitive fibres. 
FieR1'LL # (in Anatomy] the fibrils or ſmalleſt threads 
of which the fibers conſiſt, 
FisRous | fibroſus, L.] conſiſting of or full of fibres, 
FiBULA, a button, L. | 
FiBuLX'us [Anatomy] a muſcle of the leg called Pe- 
roncus primus, L. ö 
FiBULA [with ancient Surgeons] a ſort of material or 
bandage for the cloſing up wounds, concerning which au- 
thors differ. Guido ſays, that theſe fibula's. were made of 
iron circles, as it were ſemicircles crooked backwards on 
both fides, the hooks whereof being faftened on both fides 
to the gaping wound, anſwered exactly one another. Celſus 
ſays, that fzbula's were made of a needle full of ſoft un- 
twiſted ſilk or thread, wherewith they ſewed the lips of 
the gaping wound together, | 
Fi8ULA [with Anatomifts] the leſſer and outer bone of 
the leg, the focile minus. 
FicA'R1A [with Botanifts] the herb fig-wort, L. 


*  FrekLYB [yicol, Sax, of facilis, L. as though eaſily 


perſuaded to change his mind, others fetch it from Taxia®;, 
Gr, various] inconſtant, variable, light. WIE 
Fi'ckLENEss, inconftancy, variablenefs, wavering in 
mind, changeable humour, 
Fi'cTiLt | fickilis, L.] earthen or made of earth. 
 _Fi'ctiLENEss [of fictilis, L.] earthineſs, or the being 
mags of earth, as earthen veſſels, of the quality of ear- 
then. | wh 
F1i'cTION, - an inyention or device; a lie or feign'd 


= 
* * 
8 


I 


like a nail, to put into the touch-hale of 3 gun, wich 


diack which ſurpaſs. the | 
and drineſs, as 4%, Aries and A PAIN 


. 
Fre rob: [ fichius, L.] diſſembled 8 
. — I g ſeigned, fa- 

ICTI1'TIOUSN Es [of fiflitius | feigned neſs 
rerfcirneſs, n » coun- 


Frcvus [in Surgery] are the external | 
4 called the piles. of 
iDD [with Mariners] an iron or wooden ri 
and ſharp at the end, to open the Fs made 


ropes when they are to be 12 or faſtened together; 1 


ſo the heel of the top · maff that beats in upon the 

trees. | | 
Flop Hammer, a mariner's hammer being | 

— having a head and claw, to drive in, or — 


Fipp [with Gunners] or fuſe, a little Oaam ſha 


_ — with a plate of lead, keeps the powder dry 

Fi'ppLs [ fidicula, L. fidel, Tewt. vive! 
muſical inſtrument well known _ 25 0 

+ FippLs, f pla — the fiddle. 

1D DLER [of fi dele, Sax.] one wh 
9 1 Bos: , 
/DpLING [of Fidlen, Text, ing. 1 
2 doing or acting vifliogly. a playing A=; 
lo EJ uss oR [in Civil Law} a ſurety, one who is a 
pldge and Carry for anther, eſpecially in x premnuy 
affair. | 

Fid T ITV [ fidelitas, L. fidelite, F.] faithfulneſs, inte- 
grity, honeſty. 2 | 

1D8LITY [Hieroglyphically] was repreſented by an 
elephant. | 

o FIDE [q.d. fudge of fugere, L.] to move up and 
down from place to place. 

FipicINA'LES [with Anatomifts] the muſcles of the 
fingers call'd Lumbricales from the uſe they are put to by 
Muſicians in playing upon ſome inſtruments, | 

1DU'clAL | fidwcialis, L.] truſty, ſure. 

Fipucia'Liry [ fducialitas, L] truſtineſs. 

Fipu'claky | fidwciarins, L.] a truſtee, one whe is 
entruſted by another. | 

FiDUCIARY [ fiduciarins, L. truſty, ſure; alſo taken 
upon truſt, ſo as to be reſtored again. | 

Fir LF F. vab! L.] an interjeftion denoting diſap- 
probation on account of abſurdity, obſcenity, Ee. 

Fixer [fef, F. a fee or feodal tenure or lands heid by 
fealty] lands or tenements which a vaſſal holds of his 
lord by fealty and homage, and for which he owes ſer- 
vice or pays rent; alſo a manour or noble inheritance, 

FitLp [yelÞ, Sax.] either paſture or arable land. 

FifrLp [with Heralds] in an eſcutcheon ſignifies the 
whole ſurface of the ſhield, and takes its name probably 
of thoſe atchievements which were acquired in the field. 

FisLp Officers [in an Army] are ſuch as have the pow- 
er and command over a whole regiment, vix. Colonel, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel and Major ; but thoſe whoſe commands reach 
no farther than a troop, are not field-officers. 

FIELD Colours, ſmall flags about a foot and a half 
ſquare, carried along with the quarter-maſter-general in 
marking out the ground for the ſquadrons and batralions 
of an army. _ 

FIELD Pieces [in the Art of War] ſmall cannon carried 
along with 'an army in the field, as 3 founders, miniani, 
ſakers, 6 pounders, &c. © 

Fk LD Staff [in Gunnery] a ſtaff carried by the gunnes 
with lighted match skrew'd into it. 

FitLDp of 4 Painting, the ground of it. 

FIELD Works [in Fortif.] are works thrown up by an 
army in the beſieging of a fortreſs ; or by the belieged in 
defence of rhe 'place. | 7 0 

FIND [ Tiende, Sax.] an evil ſpirit, a devil · 

FI ERA“RRASs II. e. 5 nan an — — bully, F. 

Fi ERCR [ ferox, L. fier, E.] curſt, cruel, 

" Fix'rc Abou [ ferocitas, L. ſerociti, F. ] curſtneſi, fer. 
neſs, beſtial fury. I 4 

FrERIN rat 4 [FyPicZneT)), Sar. ] ficry or furious nature 
or quality. _ 3 N 

Hag facies, a writ woo lies Nm _ who has rc- 
covered in an action of debt or dama 
the recovery was had, T. commanding the ſheriff to levy 
the debt or damages 4 = ee ; | 

 Fripgrxy HH hicz, Sax. , furious, 3 

Fi ER CS [in Aſtrology] are thoſe ſigus of the = 

| reit in fiery qualities, . Nes 


„ Fa a fort of wind- muſtek, 
Res tin a Sbip] are ſuch as are placed 
baniſters, on each ſide the top of the poop: 
Firra'RO, a fmall pipe, flute or agel 
Germans together a Crul 
- 7 1 Sas.) XV 15. 
2 b : : , 17 2 jog Bree tribute or impoſition tion of mo- 


laid upon any city, town, Se. through the realm, 
ſuch a ſam upon the hole town. | | | 
piern (FF, San.] Ve, 5th. 
Fiery (in /] the ſame as drapente. 
ara Oele 89x.) Vehly, gthly. 
Firrizrx [Of 2 5 th, oth. 
N ix, Sax. 3 
Tl Le is 4 kind of wart on the fruſh, and 
imes all over his body; it makes an evacuation of 
ſtinking naſty humours that are Hard to cure, | 
File RKW [q. 4. vagary, of vagare to rove and ramble 
up and down] a roving of roaming about; alſo a ca- 
rice or Mhimſey. | | 
F1G-pecker, a bird that feeds on figs. 
Fic-wort, an herb. ; "oh 
Pia xrTIA [with Chymifts] things which ſerve to fix 
volatile ſubſtances, L. | | | 
A FicxT [Fhd, Sax.] a combat, duel, engagement. 
To F1GxT [yeohtan, Sax.]* to combat, to oppoſe with 
or without weapons 
FiGuTs (in a Ship] waſte cloaths which hang round a 
ſhip in a fight, to prevent the men from being ſeen by 
e enemy, 
— Pont fin a Sbip] bulk heads, ſer up for men to 
ſtand ſecure behind a ſhip, and thence to fire on the ene- 
mv in caſe of boarding. e | | 
Fi/GguTER [of Fyhd, Sax.] one who fights. _ 
Running FIGHT [at Sea] are where the enemies ſhip 
does not ſtand the battle, but is continually chas'd. 
Flo HT-WwITE [FYhT-pice, Sax. ] a fine impoſed upon 
a man for cauſing a quarrel. | | 
Fila MEN [figmentum, L.] a fiction, a ſtory, a lye. 
FiGULATE [figulatus, L.] made of earth or potters 


clay. | 

ky GURAL Numbers : are ſuch numbers as do or- 
| FſgukaTiv x Numbers & diuarily repreſent ſome ge- 
ometrical figure, and are always covfidered in relation 
thereto, being either lineary, ſuperficial ar folid. 

Fi'GURANCE { figuranjia, L.] an expreſſing, figuring, 
or drawing forms or ſhapes," Er. | 

FUGURATE Deſcant [with Muſ.] is that wherein ſome 
difcords are intermix d with the concords, call'd alſo florid 
Deſcant, and may aptly be termed the rhetorical part of 
muſick, inafinach as here are brought in all the variety 
of points, ſyncope's, figures, and whatever elſe is capa- 
ble of affording an ornament to the compoſition. 

FiGURAT p Cornteypoint [in /,] that wherein here is 


F 1 N 
Regular Pievn x, b ne which is equilateral and equi- 


lar, | 
vregular E1GUR®, is that which is not both. 
FiGgursn ſin Comicks)} is the rectangle made under the la- 
tus redlum and tranſuerſum in the Hyperbola, | 
FicuRs [of the Diameter] the rectangle under any 
— oj and its proper perimeter, in the Ellipſis and Hy- 
a. 
R 1GURE [in ArchiteFure] ſculpture, repreſentation of 
things made on ſolid. matter. 5 | 
FicuRE ſin Painting, Drawing, &c.] the lines and 
colours which form the repreſentation of a man or any 
thing elſe. | | | 
Flouvx x [in Heralary 


a bearing in a ſhield repre- 


ſenting or reſembling an human face, as the ſun, an 


angel. 
1GURE [in Aſtrology] a deſcription or draught of the 
ſtate and Rich of he Saree gg at a certain hour con- 
* the places of the planets and ſtars, mark d down 
in a figure of 12 triangles, | 
| FieuUk® [in Geomancy]' is applied to the extremes of 
points, lines or numbers thrown or caſt at random; ori the 
combinations or variations whereof the pretenders to this 
art found their divinations. 
Ficukt [in Dancing] the ſeveral ſteps which the dan- 


cers make in order and cadence, which mark divers figures 


on the floor. 

FigUREx [in Zegick] is the due diſpoſing of the mid- 
die term in a ſyllogiſm with the two extremes. 

Fd RE [in Rhetorick] is when a word is uſed to ſigni- 
fy a thing, which is not proper to it, and which uſe has 
apply'd to ſomething elſe ; then that manner of expreſ- 
ſion is figurative; or figures are manners of expreſhon 
diſtin&t from thoſe that are natural and common. 

Fi'guz ns [in Rhetorick] are not to be looked upon on- 
ly as certain terms invented by Rhetoricians for the orna- 
ment of their diſcourſe. God has not denied to the foul, 
what he has granted to the body ; as the body knows 
how to repel injuries, fo the ſoul can defend itſelf as well, 
and it is not by nature immovevable, when it js attack d; 
all rhe figures which the ſoul makes uſe of in diſcourſe, 
when it is moved, have the ſame effect as the poſtures of 
the body. Figures in diſcourſe are as proper to defend 
the _ as poſtures are to defend the body in corporeal 
attacks. 

Theatrical EIdu RES [among Rbetoricians] are ſuch as 
bad orators afte& when they meaſure their words, and pive 
them a cadence to tickle their ears; tho* they figure their 
diſcourſes, yet it is with ſuch figures, which being com- 
pared to thoſe that are ſtrong and perſuaſive, are like the 

tyres in a dance to thoſe in a battle, The art and affe- 
Nation that appears in a painted diſcourſe, ſays a certain 
author, are not the character of a ſoul truly touch'd with 
the things it ſpeaks of, but under no concern at all. 


a mixture of difcords along with the concords. "\ FiGUREs of Diſcourſe, are extraordinary ways of ſpeak- 


FI GURATED | figuratus, L.] formed. 

FI1GURA'TION, a faſhioning, a reſemblance, a ſhape ; 
alſo a chimerical viſion, L. 85 

FIGURATION [with Rbetorieiaps] a figure in which 
there is a repreſentation of the manners and paſſions of 
men, either to their praiſe or reprogch. 
EVUGURATIVE [ ſ:gurations, L.] of or pertaining to, 
or lpoken. by way of figure, or that teaches under fome 
» obſcure reſemblance. 

IGURATIVE Speeches, are ways of expreſſing our 
ſelves * hereby we make uſe of an improper word, which 
cuſtom has applied to another ſubjeCt. ; 

FiG URATIVE Stile, is one which abounds in figures. 
FUGURATIVELY | figurement, F. figurative, L.] after 
A n manner, or ſpoken by way of figure. 
8 figura, L.] faſhion, form, ſhape, repreſen- 
L . 
Fe. * E [in Aritbmet.] is one of the 9 digits or nyme- 
- c aracters, as 1, 2, 3 4, 5, 6, 7» 8,9. 
ak Toke Lin Theology) the myſterics repreſented or de- 
ement, J to us under certain types in the Old Te- 


Way e Grammar. ] an expreſſion which devi- 

ho, "oy vn common and natural rules of grammar; ci- 

3 7 lake of clegancy or brevity, as when any 
IS let to be ſupplied by 4 reader, &c. | 


nk Lin Geomr,] is a ſpace terminated on all parts 


y lines eithe : | 
: Rectilinear 17 8 or crooked, 
right lines. 


F!GURE, is one all whoſe extremities are 


ing very different from the common and natural. 
1 of Words [among Rhetoricians] are quite dif- 
ferent from figures of diſcourſe ; for figures of diſcourſe 
are produced chiefly by the agitations of rae ſoul ; figures 
of words are the effect of the calmneſs and ſtudy - of the 
mind. A figure of words conſiſts ſometimes in the repeti- 
tiov of the ſame word, the ſame letter, and the ſame 
ſound, which tho it is often diſagreeable, yet never ſhocks 
when the repetition is made with art, This W is 
made ſometimes in the beginning of ſentences, ſometimes 
in the middle, and ſometimes in the end of ſentences, - 

FicgURED [ gur, F. figuratus, L.] repreſented having 
figures or forms drawn upon us.. | * 

To Freuks [ figwrare, L.] to repreſent or draw ifi - 
gures upon. Dag 
 FicgukF'TToO [fo called from the figures or flowers of 
it] a fort of flower'd ſtuff. 

FIL A“ EOus [of filum, L. a thread, &c.] full of fila- 
ments, i. e. of ſmall threads or firings about the roots of 
plants. gh | | 
F Fi LAc ER [in the court of Common Pleas] an officer, 
who files thoſe writs on which he makes proceſs. _ 

_ Fira'cium, a file, a thread or wire on which writs 
and other deeds are filed up in courts. 


FLAG 0 [with Bogan fi] a ſort of Cud-wort or Cottons- | 


weed. 


Fi/LAMENTS ment, L.] threads, fibres, Cc. 


FilLaMENTS Now Bot anifts] thoſe ſmall threads which. 


compoſe the 
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Fit AMzNrs [with Phyftcians] little flender rays, lle 


threads, that appear in urine. | | 

FiLAMENTs {with Anatomifts} are the ſmall fibres or 
threads which compoſe the texture of rhe muſcles, 

Fila/NDERs [filandres, F.] a kind of worms, ſmal 
threads, which lic in the reins of a hawk. | 

Fi'LBERDs [probably 9. Fallbeards] a ſort of large nuts. 
> Fil ch [prob. of f:louter, F.] to ſteal privately or 
j 'LCHER (un filon, F.] a private thief, 

F1'LCH4ING [of filowterie, F.] ſtealing lily. 

A FEE [yeol, Sax.] a tool of ſteel to work or poliſh 
Iron or other metal with. 

AF [of filum, L. a thread] a wire or thread on 
which looſe papers are filed up together. 

A Fils [in Military Diſcipline] is the ſtrait line or row 
made by ſoldiers ſtanding one behind or below another; 
- Which is the depth of the battalion or-ſquadron. 

AFiLx {in Fencing] a ſword without edges with a but- 
ton at the point, 

To FILA off ¶ Milit. Term] to fall off from marching in 
a large front, and to march in length by files. 

FiLE [in Heraldry] is repreſenced in the form annexed, 


1 as 


— — —¼ 


or being full of films. 


F i 
ilm, Sax. velamen, L. T _ | 
ding 1 parts of the fleſh.; 2 dne belle, divt. 


n inwra 


Fit [ 


the brain; alſo a thin skin or ſcum upon mineral 
| Film [with Botanifts] that thin, w — 54 al - wy 
parares the ſeed in the pods, X 4 ſe- 


Fi'LMINEss' [of xilm, Sax. ] filmy quali 
ing with films or thin skins. y quality, or abound. 


Fr'imy [yilmic, Sax. probably of velamen * having 


A F1'LTER [of filtrum, L.] 
a 1 alſo a ſtrainer, E 
1'LTERED [ filtre, F. of filtrum, a ſtrai 

FI'LTRATED 5 ſtrained through a paper . © 

FiLTH [yils, Sr.] dirt, foil, 6. 8% 
FILTRHILY {of Fil Bilic, Sax. ] after a filthy manner 
Fi'LTHINEss [Fil bine Ye, Sax. dirtineis, impuc; 

obſceneneſs, naſtineſs, Ec. | Panty, 

impure, naſty, 


 FiiTuy [fiPeic, Sax. ] dirty, baſe, 
obſcene. | 7 
FILTRA'TION [in Chymical Writers] is expreſſed 
by this character. | 
FIiLTRA'TION [in Pharmacy] a ſtraining of liquor thre! 
paper, which by reaſon of the ſmalineG of the — 11 


— 
* 


a charm, an allurement, 


tho ſometimes of more, and ſometimes of few- mits only the finer parts through, and keeps the reſt 
ICID a points. Ir is ſometimes borne as a charge behind. ; | | 
is in coat armour; but it is uſually the mark or FI LTRUM 4 a ſtrainer, thro which liquors are paſſed 
5 diſtinction which the elder brother bears in his FELTRUM to clarify them, I. | 
. coat, during his father's liſe. | | FiLTRUM 2 [in Old Records] a covering for the head, 
I ir. -/eaders, the fiſt men of every file which compoſe FELTRUM made of coarſe wool cottoned together; 
. the front of a batralion. a felt hat. FR 
E Double the Files [Milit Phraſe] is to put two files in- 1 M Aquz | Ancient Deeds] a ſtream or courſe of 
a water, L. 


Fi'MASHING 
of wild beaſts. | 

Fi'MBK1A, A skirt or edge of any thing, L. 

Fi MBRIATED [fimbriatus, L.] bordercd, edged round, 


enn { Anatomy] See Filet. [with Hunters] the dunging of any fort 


Architecture a little ſquare member or or- 
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r nament, uſed in divers places, and upon 
vecahons, but generally as a ſort of Corona over a 
i OULITIS, | 
; [with Betaniſts] is uſed to ſignify thoſe threads 
hat cc vitally found in the middle of flowers, as the 
Lily, Tulip, &. 


E715 Mintons [in Cookery] large ſlices of beef, veal, 
Cc, ſpicad over with a rich farce, rolled up and covered 
with burds or thin ſlices of bacon, then dreſsd 11 a ſtew- 


pau between two fires, and ſerv'd up with a cullis or ra- 


Do, 3.1 

; F1'LiAL | filialis, L.] of or pertaining to a ſon. 

' Fi'LIALNKEss [of filiatio, L.] ſonſhip. 
FILIA“TION, ſonſhip or deſcent from father to ſon. 
Fi'Lius ante patrem [with Botanifts| i. e. the ſon be- 

fore the father, a term appply'd to plants, - whoſe flowers 

come out before their leaves. 

FiLl1o'Lus, a little ſon, L. In our writers it is ſome- 
times uſed for a grandſon, and ſometimes for a nephew. 

FilipZ'NDULa [with Botanifts| Dropwort, L. 

Fi'Ltx [with Botani fis] fern, L. | 

F1” LALLY [prob. . Field Ale] a cuſtom of drinking 

FicraiceSy in the fields by bailiffs of hundreds, for 
which they gathered money of the inhabitants. 

To FiLL [TVIlan, Sax.] to make full, to ſatiate, to 
ſaturate. 

FILLEMO“T Feuille mort, F. i. e. dead leaf] a colour 
like that of a, faded leaf, | 

Fi'LLET [ fj:ilum, L. fillet, F] an hair-lace or ribbon 
to tye up womens hair; alſo the fleſhy part of the leg of a 
calt-ſheep, Sc. adjoining to the loin, . 

FilLET [in Heraldry| a kind of orle or bordure, con- 
taining ouly a third or fourth part of the breadth of the 
common bordure. e | 

FiLLET [in Anat.] the extremity of the membranous 
ligament, under the tongue, more commonly called the 
Fr.enum or bridle, 8 

FiLLETS [of a Horſe] are the fore - parts of the ſhoulder 
next the breaſt | | 

Fi'LLETsS, [with Painters] alittle rule or riglet of leaf- 
gold drawn over ceriain mouldings, or on the edge of 


trames, pannels, &c, | 
of filum, L. a thread] ha- 


+ 


F1ILLETED [of filet, F. 
ving a fillet or fillets. | | 

Fi'LLIGRANE ) [of filum and granum, L.] a kind of 

FILLIGRAM inrichment on gold and filyer, de- 

FILLEGRRAN licarely wrought in manner of lit- 


tle threads or grains, or both intermix'd, ; 
To F1'LLie [probably 9; fy up] to throw up à piece 
of money. with one's finger and nail ; alſo to hit with the 
ſame method. þ 3p | 
FiL Ly, Foal [of fille, F. filia, L. a daughter, and Fonl] 
a young mare. a wag ö 


8 2 


laced, fringed on the edges. 

Fi/MBRIATED [with Botaniſgs] the leaves of plants are 
ſaid to be ſo, when they are jagged, and have a kind of 
a fringe about them. | 

Fi'MBRIATED {in Heraldry] ſignifies that an 
ordinary is edged round with another of a dif- 
ferent colour, as thus; He beareth Or, a Croſs, | 
Patee- Gules, fimbriated Sable. Q 

FiMBRIA'TUS, a, am [in Botanick Writers] fringed, 
whoſe edges are ſet with ſmall threads, as the flowers of 
Menianthus, Marſo-trefoil, Buck-beans. 

Fi'MBRIZ [with Anatomifts] the extremities or borders 
of the Tub Fallopianæ, formerly ſo termed, becauſe they 
reſemble a fringe or border. | 

A Fin [yin, or finna, Sax. pinna, L.] a fin of a fiſh; 
alſo a quill or wing. | 

To Fin à Chevin [in Carving] is to carye or cut up a 
chub- fiſh, or chevin, | 

FiN 5 [in Muſick Books] the end or laſt note of a 

Fina'LE S piece of muſick. | 

Fi/NABLE, liable to be fined. 

Fi/NABLENESsS [of finis, L, an end] liableneſs to 
fined, or to pay a fine or amercement. | 

FINAL [ finalis, L.] laſt, that concludes or makes an 
end. | 

FiNAL Cauſe, is the end for which any thing is done; 
or that cauſe for which a thing is what it is. 

FinAL Cauſes [in Theology] are thoſe great, wiſe, and 
good ends, which Almighty God, the author of nature, 
had in creating and pro 1 in fitting and diſpoſing 
in continuing and preſerving the ſeveral parts of the 
univerſe. | 

FINAL Letters [in the Hebrew tongue] | DI NA * 
Caph, Mem, Nun, Ph, Tzade, which every where but at the 
ends of words, are written J Q 9 © y: 2 60 

FiinaALLy [fnalement, F. finaliter, L.] in the la 
place, in the end. Key, : 

FiNANCES), a fine, a certain ſum of money paid to 
the French, king for the enjoyment of ſome privilege or 
other, F. | | Yb 

Fix AN c Es [in France] the treaſures or revenues of the 


king. 1 | | 

. Financ1'sR, an officer belonging to the finances. 
Fi'naky Lin the Iron Works] the ſecond forge at the 
FIN ary iron mill, 


A Fincn | inc, $ax.] a bird of ſeveral ſorts, as Bull- 


finch, Chaffinch, Goldfinch. 


To FN p (in dan, Sax.] to recover a thing loſt; to 


diſcover ſomething which before lay hid; to Know EXPe- * 
rimentally. 5 3 1 3 
3 J Fs | 4.0: 9* 


.to 


| length, or four laid fide to fide. 


as ho: 
Win 


alfo'thinneſs and ſmallneſs of 


ompoſition. 


_ Fins cui [with 


"tf 


„ Pin d the abiy's Vim [84a Phraſe] is to find out how 

ill fail beſt, | 
felt 00 s [Old Statutes] the ſame officers as thoſe now 
called Searchers, employed about diſcovering uncuſtomed 


WM Fan L \ findibilis, L. that may be clefr. 

i F1/NDIBLEN E585 [of Fndibilis, L.] capableneſs of be- 
n, F. Fein, Teut,] ſpruce, neat, gay, hand- 
ſome; alio ſlender, pure, without mixture, dregs, &c. 

Vi/NENESS fineſſe, L.] ſpruceneſs, gay neſs in cloaths ; 
threads in cloth, &c. 

IJ ERY of eſſe, F.] iety in attire, Ge. 

AL be deb of fimis, b. an end, q, a final concluſion] 
a penalty or amends made in money for an offence againſt 
the king and his laws, or againſt a lord of a manour, _ 
A Fins [in Lac] is ally a covenant made before juſti- 
ces. and enter'd of record, for conveyance of lands, tene- 
ments, or any thing inheritable; being in Eſſe tempore 
Finis, to cut off all controverſies, to cut off entails, &c. 
alſo a ſam of money paid for entrance upon lands or tene- 
ments let by leaſe. [> 

Fines for Alienation [Law Term] were certain fines 

id to the king by his tenants in chief, for licence to a- 
ſien or make over their lands to others. 

FINE Force [in Law] ſignifies an abſolute, unavoidable 
neceſſity or conftraint ; as when a man is forced to do what 
he can no way avoid, he is ſaid to do it, de fine force, i. e. 
upon pure force, f 

Fins adnullando, & c. a writ to the juſtice, for the dif 
annulling or making void a fine levied on lands holden in 
ancient demeſh, to rhe prejudice of the lord, L. 

FINE levando, &c. a wiit directed to the juſtices of 
the common pleas, and impowering them to admit of a 
fine for ſale of lands holden :n capitz, L. 

FINE non capiendo pro terris, &c. a writ which lies for 
one, who upon conviction by a jury, having his lands and 
goods ſeized for the king's uſe, and his body impriſoned, 
obtains favour for a ſum of money, &c. to be ſet at liberty, 
and recover his eſtate, L. 

Fin pro diſſeiſina, Ec. a writ lying for the releaſe of 
one laid in priſon, for a rediſſeiſin, upon a reaſonable fine, I. 

Fix n ron capiendo pro pulchre, &c. a writ forbidding 
officers of court to take fines for fair pleading, L. 8 

A FINE Executed [in Law] is ſuch, which of its own 
force gives a preſent poſſeſſion (at leaſt in Law) to a Cog- 
nizee, ſo that he needs no writ of habere facias ſeiſinam, 
for execution of the ſame but may enter. 

A Fin R Executory [in Lacy] is ſuch as of its own force 
does not execute the poſſeſſion in the Cognizee. | 

A Single FIx R [in Law] one by which nothing is 
granted or rendered back again by the cognizees to the cog- 
nizors or any of them. «i | 

A Double FIN k, contains a grant and render back either 
of ſome rent, common, or other thing out of the land, 
Sec. to all or ſome of the cognizors for ſome eſtate, limit- 
ing thereby remainders to ſtrangers, not named in the writ 
of covenant. TOY 

Fix Drawing, a rentering, a fine and imperceptible 
ſexing up the parts of a cloth, &c. torn or rent in the 
dreſſing, wearing, Cc. | 

FIN ER, fine attire © i 

Fixt'sss, Fineneſs, that peculiar delicacy perceived in 
works of the mind ; alfo the niceſt, . moſt ſecret or ſublime 
parts of any art or ſcience, F. As 

FIX “w, mouldineſs or hoarineſs, dirtineſs or naſtineſs. 

5 NGER [Yingzen, Sax. finger, Dan.] a part of the 
To Fins [ ſinire, L to finiſh] to ſer a fine upon; allo ' 
TN a fine ; alſo to purge and clear from dregs. 

0 FINGER [of yengah, Sax. ] to handle, to take 


alſo gallantry. 


hold of with the fingers. 
Fix ER-Fern, a _—_ 
INGER's: Breadth, a meaſure 


* x 
* "AS 


/ 
| NICAL, ſpruce, 


Fiintca neat alſo affected, conceited. 
cb kes [prob. of ſin or fia Fi alſftedneſs | 


Pin [Old Records} to fine, or to pay a fine upon | 


F . ; in % 2 2 +4 * 46 1 ff LA 
115 [in Muſick Books] the [ame as Fin of Finale, — 
f INIs, an end or concl fon 15 L. IT. he 7 Jet Ganter 
to do vr oben 31s [with eng is whar'we pretend 
cauſe it pretend, Phu heat is the end of phyſick, pe- 
Ss pretends ro procure it, 1. N den 6 9 


Logicians) is the perſon 


43.4 9 1 


« 


71 ad 


- 


of two barley*coms in 
into which is 


what 
| 10 71 R 


11 


oy 


for whom work 


F 1 
of phyſick, becauſe it is deſigned tg 
To Fi'n1sH [ finire, L.] to end, to conclude or nil 


is done 3 ſo is mati 
cure him, &c 


ra zuns Lell, F. qui ft, fin 
1'NISHER [celur, F. init, finitor, L.] one who 
finiſhes, ends, or makes Za Jag 

FiNISHING [with Archite#s) is frequently ap 
a Crowning, croter, &c. raiſed oyer a piece of 
to terminate, compleat or finiſh it. 2 | | 

Fi NIT R [finitas, L.] is that which has terms or bounds 
to its eſſence, ſomething bounded or limited in oppoſition 
to Infinite; having fixed arid determinate bounds ſet to its 
power, extent and duration, | 

Fin1'TENEss [of finitus, L.] boundedneſs, determi- 
nateneſs. 

FIN IT RUR [in Italian Riding Academies] a term uſed 
importing the end of a career or courſe. 

F1NITIVE | finitivus, L.] defining. 

FiN1'TOR, the ſame as Horizon, 2 


FIN 2 of metal, ſuch as purify gold, ſilver, Cc. 
Fi'NERS from drofs. 8 


Fix [Fir, Dan, fuph-puvu, Sax.] the firwood or tree. 
See Hrr. 

FikDEFA'kE [YipÞ-yane, Sax. ] a going into the ar- 
my, or taking arms. | 

Fi/kpwRITH [ xind- ypi d, Sax.) men worthy to bear 
arms. 

Firs [Fe, Sax. Top, Gr] | 

Firs [with Natwralifts] is by ſome defined to be a 
company of particles of the third element, moved with tHe 
moſt rapid motion imaginable ; or a lucid and fluid body, 
conſiſting of earthy particles, moſt ſwiftly moved by tHe 
matter of the firſt element, upon which they ſwim, as it 
were. 

Fire is not only propagated ſeveral ways, where there 
is none. I. By collecting the ſun's rays in a convex-glaſs, 
which will ſet fire to that point, on which the rays fall, 
agg it be a combuſtible matter, f. e. ſuch as will 

urn. 2, By ftriking flints one againft the other or againſt 
ſteel. 3. By rubbing wood or iron or any other ſolid 
a great while together and very hard, at laſt it will take 
fire; alſo by winding cords about a ſtick and ſwiftly 
twitching them, this way and that way, will ſet them on 
fire. Some hard canes ſtruck with a tobacco-pipe, will 
force out fire. | 

As to the effects of fire, they are various as the mat- 
ter that feeds it: If fire be ſet to wood or looſer materials, 
they begin to flame; but to excite a flame, both the fire 
a combuſtible matter muſt have the adyantage of a reaſo- 
nable free air, or elſe the fire is choaked and goes out. 
And tho! a place is not wholly without air, yet if that air 
have no communication with the open air, ſo as to go back- 
ward and forward thro' ſome paſſage, the materials ſet on 
fire will go out ; whereas fire in an open place will con- 
tinue to burn till all the fewel is ſpent. A lighted candle 
quickly goes out in a glaſs ſo well ſtopt that no air can 
come into it | 

FIRE of London, a dreadful conflagration in the year 

1666, which began the ſecond of September, in Pudding- 
lane, and in three days ſpace conſumed 78 pariſh-churches, 


lied to 
building ; 


5 chapels, and beſides halls and the Exchange, 13200 hou- 


ſes ; the whole loſs valued at 99ocooo pounds ſterling, 
Fkk, as fo give the Fire to 4 Horſe, is to apply the fi- 
ring-iron red hot to ſome preternatural ſwelling, in order 
of mend | 1 1 peil q * 
IRE [in Coat Armour] ma i ons, who being 
ambitious of honour, have 57 M4 1 actions with — 
ardent courage, and their t * aſpiring as the fire con- 
tinually aſcend upwards: tho there are but few coats in 
England that bear fire; yet there are many in France and 
Germany that do, | | | 
Fir E Ships, are ſhips charged with artificial fire-works, 
who having the wind of an enemy's ſhip, grapple her and 
o . ERIN eb... 0 
Fir 8-yoTs [with Engineers] are ſmall earthen pots 
| put a granade filled with powder, and coverc: 
with a piece of parchment and 2 matches laid a croſs light- 
ed, which is to be thrown by a handle of match, to burn 
deſign to ſet fire t. 
of Hype or Van, 84x] to ſet 
diſcharge fire arms, alſo to grow hot and fier r. 
A Running Fink [in Military Art] u term uſed when fol- 
dieis, being drawn up for that purpoſe, fire one after ano - 
ther, , ſd that it run the whole length of the line or wund 
anrief 8 


on fire, to 
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FIR R BARK ) of ye beapan, Sax,] a fort of bea- 
FIR R Boot & con to be fer on the higheſt hill in every 
hundred, throughout the kingdom of England, 


FIR 8-pBOOT 7 [Ve- bote, Sax.) fuel for neceſſary oc- 
Fikr-BoTr S cafions; an allowance of wood to main- 


tain competent firing for the uſe of the tenant, and which 
he may take out of the lands granted to him. 

Circulatory FIR x £ [with Chymiſt] a furnace, the 

Reverberatory FIR RE $ heat of which goes not out by a 
direct funnel ; but is returned upon the veſſel or matter to 
be managed by it. | | 

Elementary FIR R 8 is ſuch as it exiſts in it ſelf, and 

Pure FI A which we properly call fire, of it 
ſelf it is imperceptible, and only diſcovers it ſelf by cer - 
tain effects which it produces in bodies. | 

Common F 2 is that which exiſts in ignited bodies, 

Culinary FIR ES or excited by the former in combuſtible 
matter. 

Potential FIR k, is that contained in cauſtick medicines. 

FIRE [in Chymical Writers) is expreſſed by this cha- 
racter A. | 

FIRE cRoss, two fire-brands faſtened croſs-ways on the 
top of a ſpear, anciently uſed as a fignal in Scotland, to 
give notice of a ſudden invation. 

FiRE-DRAKE [in Meteorology] a fiery meteor, ſometimes 
flying in the night, bearing ſome reſemblance to a dragon; 

alſo a kind of artificial fire-work. 

FIR E-Sbovel | fFip-ycofxl, 8ax.] an utenſil well known. 
Fl RE-orkers, labourers or under-officers to the fire- 
maſter, 

Wheel FI KR [with Cymifts] one that is lighted all round 
a crucible or other veſſel to heat it all alike. 

Olympick Fiz Ek, is that of the ſun, collected in the focus 
of a burning mirrour. 

Actual Fik R [with Surgeons] is a hot iron, 

Fir = Maſter [in our Train of Artillery] an officer who 
gives directions, and the proportions of the ingredients for 
all the compoſitions of- fire-works, 

FIRE Stone, a ſtone uſed about chimneys or fire-hearths 
which reccives, retains, and allo emits heat, 

FIR E-Eater, a ſort of charlatan, or one who pretends 
to eat fire before ſpectators at ſhe ws. 

Fik E-Works, are preparations made of gun- powder, ſul- 
ou and other inflammable ingredicnts on occaſion of pub- 
ick rejoicings, &c. | 

Wild-Fik E, a ſort of artificial or factitious fire, which 
will burn even under water; and alſo with greater vio- 
lence than out of it. + 

Walking FIRE, a Fack in a Lanthorn, or Will in a Wiſp. 
St. Anthony's FIR B, a certain diſeaſe. 

Degrees of Fikt [with ente are 5, the firſt degree 
15 equal to the natural heat of the human body, or rather 
that of a hen hatching her eggs. ON 

The ſecond Degree, is ſuch as gives a perſon pain, but 
does 2 deſtroy or conſume the parts, as that * a ſcorch- 
ing ſun. 

he third Degree, is that of boiling water which ſepa- 
rates and deſtroys the parts of bodies. 
The fourth Degree, is — which melts metals and deſtroys 
every thing elſe. | | 

The fifth Degree, is that whereby gold is made to 
emit fumes and evaporate. | 

3 Fikk [ prob. of ferire, L. to ſtrike] to beat or 
Whip. | 

'/RKIN Iq. d. fourth kin of xeopeh, Sax. four and kin, 
a dimin.] the fourth part of a barrel or 9 gallons. 

FiIRKIN-Man, one who buys ſmall beer of the brewer, 
and ſells it again to his cuſtomers. 

Fix firmus, L.] faſt, hard, ſolid ; alſo conſtant, 
fixed, ſteady. | 
- Firma [in the Practick of Scotland] a duty which the 


| tenant pays to his landlord. 


Fi KMA [in Doom's-day book] a tribute — paid 
towards the entertainment of the king of England for 


night. | 
8 ¶firmamentum, L.] the 8th heaven or 


ſ here, being that v herein the fixed Rars are ſuppoſed to 

c ed. | | b 3 | Fo | | 

 . FYRMAN [in India, or the gs country] a. paſſport 

be paar red to forcign, wehe ay Trade A thcir 
juriſdiction... - OAPI bod RE: * W 

-- Fi/RMARY, à farmer's right to the lands, tenements, 
let to him, d mam, 4 75 Las Yin, | 


EIRMA“TION, a. ſtre wing. ee e to 
, 425 I ORE * n 

p FikMARA'TIO [Old Records | farming or ho 
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FiixzmaD * - : [with Falconer s] well. N FEI 4 

FULL FIRMED S is faid to be io, ledge ; 5; 
thers of his wings are intire, / 

Firms [Ol 


Rec. ] a farm or land and tenements hired 
at a certain rate. | , 


FikMNEss [ firmitas, L. fermets, Fr, n 
conſtancy, reſolution; ne ö ſeddines 

Fi RMN ESS [in a Philoſophical Senſe] ccording to Mr, 
Boyle, conſiſts, in that the particles which compoſe ſuch 
bodies as are commonly called firm or ſolid, are 
groſs, and are either ſo much at reſt, or ſo entangled one 
with another, that there is a mutual coheſion or ſtick in to- 
gether of rheir parts, ſo that they cannot flow from flide 
over, or ſpread themſelves every way from one another a 
the parts of fluid bodies can, or it is defin'd to be 2 - 
ſiſtence or that ſtate of a body, wherein its ſenſible parts 
are ſo united together, that a motion of one part induces a 
motion of the reſt, * 

Fikk [xup-pudu, Sax. ] a firr-tree or wood, deal. 

FIRST [j1pYe, Sax.] prime, chief, original. 

Fi'RsTLING Lxihyvlingz, Sax. the firit brought forth 

young of ſheep, c. 

FiRsT Fruits, the profits of ſpiritual livings for one 
year, which in old time were given to the Pope throughout 
Chriftendom, but here in England, tranſlated to the king, 
by Stat. 26 of Hen. VIII. | 

FIRTH [of xyphto, Sex. i. e. terrour or aſtoniſhment, 

Somner] a bug-bear or frightful apparition. 

FisH [Temt. piyc, Sax, fiſh, Teut.] water-animals. 

To Fis u [ yiyclan, Sax. fisker, Dan.] to. catch fiſh, 

Fis H [ Hieroglyphically] was by the ancient Egyptians 
painted to 1 any thing that was abominable to the 
E becauſe their prieſts never uſed them in their 

acrifices. 

FiscAL [of fiſcus, L.] relating to the pecuniary inteteſts 
of the king, the publick treaſure or revenue of the Exchequer 
of a prince or ſtate. | | 

To Fils H the Maſt [Sea Phraſe] is to ſtrengthen it againſt 
ſtreſs of weather. | 

Fisy [with Mariners] any timber made faſt to the 
maſts or yards to ſtrengthen them, when there is danger of 
their breaking. | 

Fr's HESS [emblematically] repreſent ſilence, becauſe 
they having no tongues can't form any voice; an 
thence proceeds the old roverb, as mute as a fiſh, They 
are alſo an emblem of watchfulneſs ; becauſe they cither 
{leep not at all, or but very little. 

Fi's HER ſin Blazonry] according to their different poſ- 
tures are to be expreſs d as follows: all fiſhes that are 
borne in an eſcutcheon traverſe, in blazoning muſt be term- 
ed Naiant, i.e. ſwimming, becauſe that is their poſture 
when they ſwim, Nn b 

Fiſhes that are repreſented directly upright in an 
eſcurcheon, muſt be blazoned Hauriant, i, e. drawing or 
ſucking ; becauſe they frequently put their heads above wa- 
ter to take in the air. | | 

Fiſhes that are borne feeding, are in blazonry to be 
termed devouring; becauſe they ſwallow all whole without 


hewing, | | | 
K 7 is what has been lately ſalted and ſtill re- 


Green Fls H, 
mains moiſt. W 5 

Red FIs H, is ſome freſh fiſh broiled on a gridiron, then 
fry'd in oil, and afterwards barrelled up in ſome proper 


Fiisyery [of yircian, Sax. to catch fiſh] the trade or 
ſuch as produce their kind by eggs 
riviparous Fls H Es, ſuch as produce their kind alive. 
Fluviatile Ers H Es, river fim. 6.2 26; 
Cetaceous FIs H Es, thoſe of the whale-kjnd. 


employment of fiſhing. | 


Oviparous FISHES, 
or ſpawn. 


Cartilaginous Ako — ſuch” as have many ca or 
griſtles, as thornbacks, Ce. | 
| Ne Fines ſb whey "any gerbes: 
18811 Kk [f(#is, L.] that may be cle“ . 
FisS1LITY | gk Flein, L.] aptncfs to be dlcar- 
Fi's$1LENESS.yY ed. | 


” © * as ++. $42 " +* 1 ag 0 | 
Fi'sK1NG, running about here and there, flirting from 


De re Reo 
Fi'ssURs [ura L.] a cle or opening. 
Filsswa xs [with Surgeons] the breaking of - hone, 
which happen og wk 4 | 5 

pe URBS . wit | CONTAIN inte 
Sing 10 d fg ui the ſeyvral are of kale of un 
; ho body of the earth is compplcd. of {6099749 Bam: 
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bein ius, — as he Erd Hae) [Aron] the ſtars of the ſeveral nſiee- 

t thro n by others. 10 tions, ſuch as conſtantly retain the ſame poſition and di- 

bee e > WF; hand clinched. | nas. 1 ſtance with A to each other, by Which they ate con- 

Fistl A, a pipe, a muſical inſtrument; allo a convey- tradiſtinguiſhed from erratick or wandcring ſtars, which 
ance for water, Q L. 2. continually m their ſituation and diſtance. 

Fis Tro l A [with Surgeons] a narrow callous ulcer, d Fix ERDNESS fo a Thing, cloſe application, attachment, Cc: 


n Fix RE DRESS [with Chym.] a quality oppoſite to vola- | 1 
eierbl l lacrymalis [with Surgeons] is when the Pune tility. oy quality oppoſi ola | 


had and callous, - by means of which there is a continual any corroſive has ſuch effect on as to reduce or reſolve 
defluction of tears. RAE? u Fo them into their component elements, i. e. abfolutely to 
FisrulA Pulmonis, the wind- pipe, £. _ deſtroy them. : | | : 
EFisTULA ſacra, that part of the back -b. which is Pixx Bodies [with Cłymiſti] ſuch as beat the violence 
perforated, L. | of the fire without evaporating. 
FisTULA wrinaria, the urinary. paſſage of the Penis, LI. FI xIT v a quality oppoſire to volatility ; alſo that 
Fi/STULAR Dis cf: : Fix TN ASS S enables it to endure the fire and other 
Fi'sTULARY >| fft#laris, L.] of or pertaining to a fiſtula. violent agents. | 
Fi'sTULOUS Y Fi'z616, a kind of dart or inſtrument with which they 
FisrULAR Flowers [Botany] ſuch as are compounded of ſtrike fiſh while they ſwim. | 
many long hollow ſmall flowers like pipes, all divided into To F. ZZLE [ veſſer, Fr.] to break wind backward 
many jags at the end. | without noiſe. 


EsTULATED | fifulatus, L.] having a fiſtula. Fi'zZL1NG [veſſes, F.] a breaking wind backwards with- 
FisTULO'sUs, a, am in Botanick Writers] having long our noiſe. | 
and hollow pipes like the leaf of an onion, L.  FLia'BpINEss [probably of Iabilis, L. wet things being 
Fi'sTY 2 blows with the fiſt. commyn'y {o] limberneſs, ſoftnefs and moiſtneſs; 'oppoſite 
Fir [yiv, 84x.] apt, meet. to ſtiffneſs, | 
AFit-[q, d. 4 Fight] it being a conflict between nature FLABELLA'TION), a fanning or airing. 
and the diſeaſe. Fra'piin [Fabilis, L.] eaſiſy blown. A 
To Fir [be xid van, San.] to agree with, be ſiaeable to, FlAcck'sc ENV [of ffacceſcere, L.] limberneſs, flag- 
to beſeem. Sing quality. . Me | 
A Fitcn, a pulſe, a vetch. LA'cclb ¶Raccidus, L.] drooping, flagging, withering; 
FiTrcH [prob. of fille, Du. ſiſſan, Fr.] a pole- FLaccivpiry 2 [of flaccidus, L. flaſque, F.] flag- 
Firchow 8 cat, or ſtrong-ſcenred ferret. FLAa'ccipnsss : gingneſs, limberneſs; weaknels, 
| Fitcy tt [in Heraldry] a oroſs- fitchee ſignifies a aptneſ to hang down. "& Jin N wp 
croſs that ends in a _ point, fit to be fixed FLaccipity [in Phyſick] a diſorder of the fibres or 
| in the ground, and is ſuppoſed to have taken ſolid parts of the body, oppoſite to rigidity or ſtiffneſs. 
its uſe from the chriſtians in ancient times car- To FL AG [probably flaccore, 4 or flaggeren, Du.] 


rying croſſes with them, which they fixed in the to hang down, to wither, to languiſh, to grow weak or 
ground — they ſettled any where, See the fi- feeble, | 2 4 * 
gute. hy. | A FLas. [probably of yleogan, Sax. or blaght; Du.] 
Fi THWITE [of Fyhd and pive, Sax.] a fine impos d a banner; allo a fort of river -· graſ or c cd. 
upon one for fighting and breaking the peace. Fl A Sbip, a ſhip. commanded by one of the general 
Fi'rTERs [prob. of fetta, Ital. or of fendre, F.] ſmall officers who has a right to carry a fl „ e 7 10 
pieces of a thing. 6 N Fr Ag Reyal {of England] or ſtandard royal ought go be 
F1Ts of eaſy Reſtection of the Rays of Light [in Opticks] yellow (viz, or) as ſome ſay; or, as others, argent or hte. 
the diſpolition of the rays to be reflected at any time, It is charged with a quartered-eſcutchepn of England,” Scot- 
Sir Iſaac Newton. PETS EET land, France and Ireland. This is never carried hut by 
Fits of eaſy Tranſmiſſion Cin Opticks] the diſpoſition of the ſoveraign prince himſelf, his high admiral or com- 
the rays of right to be tranſmitted, Sir 1ſa#c Newton. ;mifliane | 112.27 % , N A FN 
Fitz [ fils, F. a ſon} a word commonly added to ſir- Another FLAG Royal [of England] is quarterly, the 
names of perſons deſcended of the Norman race, as Fitz- firſt and fourth quarter countet · quarteted, In which the 
roy, Fitz Williams. * IT #1 firſt and fourth a⁊ure, 3 flower delucey or The royal arms 
Five [pif, Sax] V, or 5. EDEN RET ; of France, quartered with the imperial enſigns of England, 
Five, the number or figure 5 is call'd Hqrmaphrodite, which are in the ſecond and third gules, G. lians paſſant, gar- 
becauſe it is compoſed of 2 the female and 3 the male; dant in Pale; or in the ſecond place hin a double Treſ- 
it is alſo called the firſt of all numbers. It is call d ſure; Counter -Flower: de L une Or, 4 Lien rampant Gules, for 
a circular number, becauſe the circle turns to the point the royal arms of Scotland. In the fecond place, Azure 
from whence it begins; for 5 multiplied by it ſelf, ends an ii, Harp Or, ſtringed Argent for: the; royal enſigus of 
always in 5, as 5 times 5 makes 25, and that again by 5 | .Jreland. bad 28 1 an uw Dol 
makes 125, Ge. ; at Nawe s\' But ſometimes there is an alteration, as in ſetting the 
FIVE-FOLD [Tix-xeald, 8ax.] five times as much Eneliß arms before the Franab and the like. T1298 
Fiv E-Fo00T, aſort of ſea- inſect, call'd alſo a ftar-fiſh. ' Union FL ac [of Englond] is Gules charged with theſe 
To Fx (um, ſup. of figere, L. fixer, F.] to faſten ; words. 3 10 20% 
to ſer, to appoint. . 2 „e e 1 FOR. ADA TN 2d Box =; gens AND 
To Fix, in. Chymical Writings| is expreſſec FOR THE L . & ENGLAND, -.; ;..-\- 
the charge Conical Writings] is expreſſed by _ Fi.ac [of the admiral of England}/isred, charged! with 
. 1 l G nei Sd i qr ng an anchor Argent, ſet in Pale, entangled in, and wound 
FA [with Cbymiſti] ſuch things as cannot be exalt- about with a cable of the ſamm « 14 
or raiſed up by Are. „ x em 1! Lack FLAG fof England} is blue, charged with a ſultire 
{XA TION, a fixing, Ui. Agent, and à croſs Gules, bordezed Agent. 
{XA TION [with Chymiſti] a making any volatile ſub- FLA [of an Engliſ, Merchantfip} is red, with a Franc- 
es apaike to endure the fre and not to fl away 1 quarter Argent, charged with a croſs Gules. A4 1 : 
: - by repeated diſtillations or ſublimations, or by add- Bias, are the colouts that the admitals of a fleet carry 
8 omething to it of a fixing qualit̃jx. oon theiritaps, and are marles of diſtin&ion, both of officers 
ee ED [ fixws, L. fia, F. ed, ſettled; ſet, ap- and nations. The admiral in chief carries the flag on his 
e Las * main - top, the vice ad miial on the fore - tap, and the rear- 
aloe ee woody Defence [in"Fortif.] a line that is drawn adiairal on t miſen-top, when they ar to hold à cun- 
Ns — of a baſtion, and ends in the cgurtin. cil of war at ſea; if it be to be held on board the ad- 
cible how's 1 Lwith Chym,] is ſult · petre mixed in a ctu- mital, the flag bangs: in the min pen; if on beard 
a ay made to flame. b ee in burning - the-wice-admir 
ed 
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b . 
any that - are juſtly their ſuperiors ; it is alſo a ſignal of 


elding. | 

And in the caſe of ſoyeraignty in the narrow ſeas of 
Dritain, it has been long claim'd and made good by our 
kings, that if any ſhip of any nation, meeting with an 
admiral of England, ſhall not acknowledge his ſoveraignty, 
by this ſignal of taking in her flags, ſhe may and is to be 
treated as an enemy. | | | | 

To heave out a FLAG, is to put it abroad. 

Fr aG Officers, are thoſe who command the ſeveral ſqua- 
drons of a fleet, as admirals, vice-admirals, and rear- 
admirals. ; 

Frac Worm, an _ ſo 3 it is found 
and bred in flaggy ponds or ſedgy places, hanging to the 
fibres or ſmall 2 that ws thee roots 7 flags, 
and are. uſually found in a yellow or reddiſh husk or 
caſe. | 

FLAGc-ftaves [in a Ship] the ſtaves which are ſet upon 
the head of the rop-gallant maſt, and ſerve to ſet, i. e. to 
ſhew abroad the flag. 

FLacs [with Falconers] the feathers in the wings of an 
hawk, next to the principal ones. | 

FLA“OGELET [ flageolet, F.] a muſical pipe. 

FlactLLANTs | flagellantes, L.] a ly of hereticks 
way chaſtized and diſciplined rhemſelyes with whips in 

ublick. 

: FLA'GELLATED [ flagellatus, L] ſcourged, whipt. 

FLAGELLA'TION, a whipping, a laſhing, a ſcour- 
ging, F. of L. — 

LA'cG1NG [of xleogzan, Sax, or flaggeren, Du.] hang- 
ing down, growing limber, weak or feeble. 

FLla'ccy [of yleogan, Sax.] limber, &c. alſo full of 
flags or river graſs. 

LAG1'TiOUs [ fagitioſus, L.] very wicked, lewd, vil- 
lainous. 

Flacitio'sITY e [ Pagitiefitas, L.] outrageous 

FLAGI'TIOUSNESS wickedneſs. 

Fria'con [ylaxa, Sax. un flacon, F. probably of aays- 
110%, Gr.] a large drinking-por. 

FLA'GRANCY | fagrantia, L.] properly a being all in 
a flame; ardent deſire ; alſo r | | 

FLA'GRANT ' | flagrans, L.] very hot, eager or car- 
neſt ; alſo notorious, infamous; alſo evident, manifeſt. 
FLA'GRANTLY' { flagranter, L.] carneſtly ardently ; 
alſo notoriouſly, maniteſtly, &c. 

FLA'GRANTNEss | flagramia, L.] flamingneſs, glitte- 
ringneſs, ardentneſs of deſire, earneſtneſs ; alſo notori- 


AFA Lean, F. flagellum, L. or flegel, Teut.] an 
inſtrument for threſhing of coin. 

To FLAIR £ [with Sbipewrights]' is when a ſhip being 

To FLARE houſed in near the water, and a little 
above that the work hahgs over a little too much, and is 
laid out broader aloft than the due proportion will allow, 
they ſay, Pe fairs over. 

To FL ARE (probably of flare, L. to blow] to ſweal or 
melt away as a candle does. 


AFT AK R [probably of ffoccus, L. i. e. a lock of wool, 


a lock of ſnow, white and ſoft as wool] a ſmall flock of 
ſhow ; alſo a thin plate of ice or other thing. 


FLA'xINEss, the having flakes ; flaky quality. 
FAK [probably of ffoccus, L. a lock of wool] in 
flakes or thin flices. | 

A Fram [Skinner derives it of xlyma, Sax. a vagrant or 
lean, Sax, to flea] a ſham or put-off, an idle ſtory, a 
_ a put-oft with ſham pretences, evaſions, idle excu- 
les, Oc. | | | | 

Fl A'MBEAU, a torch made of wax, F. 

Fram [ flamma, L. flamme, F.] the blaze of fire. 

FLAME [in a Figurative Senſe} an ardent affection or 


paſſion : alſo a raging anger confuſion. 


FLAME [according to Sir Iſaac Newton] a fume, vapour 
or exhalation, heated red hot, ſo as to ſhine; becauſe bo- 
dies do not flame without emitting a copious fume, and 
the fume burns in the flame. Mun Pas 


Vital FLaME [with Philoſophers] a fine, warm, Kin- 


dled, but mild ſubſtance, ſuppoſed by many both of the 
ancients and moderns, to rek 

neceſſary to life, or rather as that which conſtirares, life it 
ſelf and is nouriſh'd by the air, we take in by reſpira- 


de in the hearts of animals as 


tion. 


To FLAMR ¶fammare, LJ to blaze out in a flame. 


ee ee e met fon l of che ſize of u wild 
2 le, the legs and wings of which 
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that it is difficult to be ſhot ; ſo that the fowlers 


& +! 


EL 


| | are fo 
to get the wind of them, and to creep al : 
an ox-hide till the come within r oyered with 


- Fra'min I ſo called of flamen, a woollen thread | 


was uſually tied abont their temples] a fort of prie that 


* — ſts 2 
2 Roman inſtituted by Numa Pompilins, who fear. 


at in proceſs of time, kings, who alſo 
the office F priefts, might in. rinks come to . 


| ſervice of the ods, by reaſon of the weight of : 
ate, he eſtabf apply di. bn of 


ſhed to every god one, to ſuppl e 
place. And theſe Flamins bore the name Fe ge King's 


whom they were conſecrated, Jupiters was call? dan ty 
Dialis, aid the chief of Mars _ Flamen — 
Jupiters was the moſt honourable, therefore he was 4 
mitted to wear a white hat, and a purple gown ale 
Trabea, which was the cloathing only of kings and a 
in performing their office, | _—_ 
LA'MING [qui eſt en flammes, F. fammans L.] bla 
zing ; alſo notorious. . 
LA'MINGLY, notoriouſly, egregiouſſ 4 
FLAMMABILITY |[ Flammabilitas, L.] aptneſs to flame 
FLla'MMEOUs [flammens, L.] like or partaking of he 
narure of flame. 
FLAMMA'TION, a flaming or blazing out, L. 
FLA'MMI'FEROUsS [ flammifer, L.] bringing out 
cauſing flames. ; 
FLAMMI'GREROUS [ flammigerns, L.] beating or pro- 
curing flames. | | | 
FLAMM1'v OMOUS [ flammivomus, L.] that yomits or 
throws out flames, E. 

FLA/MMULA vitalis [i. e. the ſmall vital flame] that 
natural warmth that is the effect of the circulating blood, I. 
FLAMMULA, a little flame, L. ; 

FLA'MMULA [®ax;zaoy, Gr.] a mark or badge worn by 
the Greek militia on either the cask, cuiraſs or tip of the 
pike, c. to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral companies, battalions, 


regiments, Cc. 


LANCH 705 Heraldry) is an ordinary, 
FLA“ NKU 4 which is a ſegment of a circular 
ſuperficies, which are ever born double, as in 
the eſcutcheon annexed: 
. FLANCONA'DE [in fencivg] a puſh or thruſt 
in the flank, | | 
Flank [in Military Affairi] the fide of an army, bat- 
talion or body of ſoldiers from the front to the rear, 
FLANK | flanc, F.] a fide. | 
To Frank [ flanquer, F.] to ſtrengthen or defend a 
fide ; alſo to attack an army on the flank or fide. 
FLanKk [in Fortification] is that part of the rampart that 


* Joins the face and the courtin, comprehended between the 


1 of the courtin, and the angle of the ſhoulder, &c. 
and is the principal defence of a place. | 
FLAnK obliqueR [in Fortification] that part of the cour- 
Second FLANK $ tin, where the men can ſee to ſcowr the 
face of the oppoſite baſtion ; being the diſtance between 
the lines fichant and razant. | 
FLANK retired 2 [in Fortification] is one of the = 
Low FLANK forms of the Caſemate, and is ſome- 
times called the covered flank. 'This is genertVy called the 
Caſemate, when there is only one plat-form retired towards 
the capital of the baſtion, and covered by the Orithy. 
FLANK of the Courtin | Fortification] is that | 
Courtin between the flank and the point, where the ſaliant 


line of defence terminates. q# 4 | 
FLANK Covert [in Fortification] is that the outward part 


of which advances to ſecure the innermoſt, which adyanced 
art if it be rounded is called an Orilton ; it is the ſame as 
ower or retired flank. vb "She 
Fl ANR Fichant ¶ Fortification] is that from whence” 4 
cannon playing, fireth its bullers direfly in the face of the 
oppolite-baſtion, 31h = ih 2 
LANK Raſant | Fortification] is the point” from bea 
the line of defence begins, from the conjunction of whic| 
with the courtin the ſhot only razeth the face-of the next 


| baſtion, which happens when, the face cannot be 68 


vered, - 


e : [ Fortification]. are lines which go ow 


Simple FLANK the angle of the ſhoulder 10 


.courtin, 'whaſe chief office is for defence of che most 255 
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To-Elanx Cin Fertification] is to diſsonct and fire ufon 


the ſide. of any place; alſo to fortify it Wich- flanks: 
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410 Angle! Iin Firtifization] the angle formed by 
NAY -the: baſtion, and ſo forms the point of wy 
To FLA 

hs rks or countermures. 

1 77 (with Farriers] a wiench, crick, ſtroke or other 
:of in the back of a horſe; alſo a kind of pleureſy pro- 
gr from too much blood. | | 


| — in the Manage) the ſides of a horſe's buttocks, 
Fl A NK AR DS [Hunting Term] the knots or nuts in the 
deer. = {4 

etwa ut. (of Jans- or Janelle, L. ſoft wool] a fo 
of thin, ſoft, woollen cloth. | | 

To Fr Ar [of læppe, Sax, or of flabellum, L.] the edge 

"== ha in own. g + 
of 9 [Srobabl y of flabbe, Du. or -flabella, L.] to 


gap or ſtrike with the hand, or. a fly flap as butcher's do. 

for. a'eviNG [probably of ffacceſcens, L.] hanging down 
with limberneſs. . 

Fi A RING, ſtaring in the face; alſo open, expoſed, &c. 
alſo waſting or conſuming waſtfully, as a candle. 

A FL ae, a blow or ſtroke with the open hand, or ſome 


broad thing. | 
To Fl ARE [prob. of fleveren, Du.] to ſtare one full in 


the face. 

AFLas4 [Sinner derives it of blezye, Sax. or blaze, 
Bug. but Minftew of 923%, Gt. J a ſudden blaze as of light- 
ning, a ſpurt ; alſo the laving or daſhing of water. 

o FLASH, to blaze out on a ſudden. * 

A Flash of Flames, a ſheaf of arrows. 

AFlA“sHRR [at a Gaming - Table] one who fits 
ſwear how often he has ſeen the bank ſtript. | 

 Fra'syy [of flaccidus, L.] having loſt its ſayour ; alſo 
yain, frothy. 
 Fia'sningss [not improbably of ffaccidus, L.] un- 
ſavourineſs in taſte; alſo want of ſolidity or ſubſtance in 
diſcourſe. 

A FLask ¶ flaſque, F.] a caſe of gun- powder. 

AFLasx [ flaxa, Sax.] a fort of bottle wrought over 
with wicker, | 

FLaA'SKET [of 9cazoxwa@,, Gr. according to Meric 
Caſauben] a large long basket. 

AFLASK [in Gunnery] a bed in the carriage of a piece 
of ordnance, | 

Frasx [in Heraldry] a bearing, more proper- 
ly called flaunch, iris an ordinary made by an 
arched line drawn downwards to the baſe point ; 
and is always borne double. 

F LAT, infipid, unſavoury, having loſt its brisk, pungent 
talte. 

FlaT in the Fore ſail [Sea Term] means, hale in the 
fore-ſail by the ſheat, as near the ſhip's ſide as poſſible; 
this is done when a ſhip will not fall off from the wind. 
Friar |[Plat, F. prob. of patulus, L.] broad, ſpread- 


in 


by to 


FLaTilE ¶ Fatilis, L.] unconſtant. 
FLaT!LiTY [ flatilitas, L.] unconſtancy. 
FLA'TLY, plainly, poſitively, 
FLarTs, ſhallows in the ſea, ſand-banks, ſhelves. 
"IT s [in A -1 kind of additional notes, as (H) 
contrived together with ſhar to remedy the defects 
of muſical — 8. pelo) d 
 FlartNgss [of plat, F. according to Menagius of pa- 
tulus, open, ſpreading] broadneſs, ſpreadingneſs. 
0FLA'TTEN [patulum veddere, L.] to make broader 
and thinner with a plain ſurface. 
To FLATTTRR | Rater, F.] to praiſe exceſſively, to 
coaks, to ſooth up; to careſs or fawn upon. 
FLA'TTERER [wn flatewy, F. adulator, L.] one that 
praiſes more than is deſerved, a cajoler, Oc, 
Fia'Trery 
vely. c. 
LA'TULENT 
reeding wind, 
LA'TULENTNESS 


[ fatulens, L.] windy, ingendring or 
[of fatulentus, L.] windineſs, 


_— 
pEATVO'SE g [Fatuoſus, L. flatueux, Fr.] windy or 
Fra Tvovs $ vl OY 
TUO SITY @ [| flatwoſite, Fr. of flatuoſus, L.] 
LA TOUSNEsS windineſs, windy - TOY 


LAVIcoMoOU ; . 
_ FLATUS (with, L [.] having 
* 2 by wind or windy meats, 18 
tor look big. [prob. of vaunt] to give one's ſelf aim, to 
Fr UNTIN GN 


N e. ſelt aj 


che 2 8 [ Panquer, F.] to fortify the walls of a 


low, L. 


[ faterie, Fr.] fawning, praiſing exceſſi- 


yellow hair. 
or Dutch, _ 


1 
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Ft Av O [prob. of, Hows, L. ] a certain, pleaſant. of 
agreeable reliſh ; commonly applied to wine gr other liquids, 
FLa'vouRy [probably” of Savour, & mutato in FI pa- 
latable, having a good reliſh, ſpoken of wine, S. 
Fia'vus,.a, am (in Bot anicł Writers] of a deep yel - 5 
Fl Auro, a flute, Hal. 5 | 15 

FLAuT! No, a ſmall flute, like a 6th flute, or an octave 
flute, al. | | 

Fla [probably of xlo, Sax. fragment or flam, Brit. a 
ſegment" or xlean, Sax. the white of the eye] a defect in 
precious ſtones, metal, c. alſo a little skin that grows at 
the root of one's nails. N. | 

FLAT WV, . fla ws. 

Fl Aw [Sea Word] a blaſt of wind. | 

Fiawn [us Han, F.] a ſort of cuſtard, . pie, &c. baked 
in a diſh. 3 

FLax [ kleax, Sax. ] a plant, or the matter for ſpinning 
made of it. | * * | 

FLA'xEN [of yleax, Sax.] made of flax. 

FLax Wood, an heel. wn into dio 

To FLA. See to flea, 171 

FL E/A [ylea, Sax. ] a little animal well known. 

FELRA-BAN ER, an herb. | 

FL s a-bitten colour [in Horſes] white, ſported over with, _ 
ſpots of a darkiſh red. | | 5 

FLEA Wort, an herb. 

To FIRA [Flean, Sax. ] to 

FL RAM. See Phlegm. | 

FL ELAN [ flammette,, F.] a ſurgeon's and farrier's in- 
ſtrument for lancing, letting blood, &c. 

Fls'cxED „ [of fleck, Text. ſpotted] ſpeckled or 

FLECKT .. 5 tted. 

FLECKEROD [in Heraldry] arched like the firmament. 

Fl ECT A, a feathered arrow. 

Fl RD ' [prob. of ulegger, Ds. to fly] to be well 
covered with feathers, as young birds are when they be- 
gin firſt to fly. | | 

FELDWIT 
fine] diſcharge or freedom. from 


flay or ſtrip off the skin. 


of xliht, Sax, flight, and pide, Sax. a 
nes, When an outlaw'd 


fugitive comes to the peace of his own accord. 


AFTER “CR [Hy fe, Sax, vellus, L.] a flock of wool, 
or ſo much as comes off from one ſheep at once, alſo a 
ram. 

To FL RRC E, to ſtrip a perſon or deſpoil him of all, 
even to the bare skin. * 

To FEIRER [prob. of leer, Dan. to laugh] to caſt a 
diſdainful or ſaucy look at one. | 

FLEE'RING (of leering, Dan.] looking diſdainfully 
or ſaucily. | 

FLeeT [of ylota, Sax. F.] a company of ſhips. 

Fl RET ſwift [of lean, Sax. to fly] ſwift. 

Fl RET Priſon, a priſon in London, into which perſons 
are committed for contempt of the king and his laws; 
alſo a priſon of eaſe for debtors. F 

FLEERT [Fleot, Sax,] a place where the tide comes up. 

FLRE TIN [of xlean, Sax. to fly or ulieten, Ds. or 
flietten, Tet.) paſſing away continually as time, Cc. 
moving continually from place to place. : 

FLEE/TNEss, flecting quality; alſo ſwiftneſs. 

To FLEKERT Milk. [ulieten, Du.] to skim it, to take off 
the cream. 

FLEGMA'TICKNEss [of flegmatique, F. phlegmaticus, 
L. of qaz»u«Tix25, Gr.] being troubled with flegm, fleg- 
matick quality. WA; 

FLER MAFARE [of YFlyma an out-law and Flean, 
Sax. to flay] a claim of the felon's goods. 

FLlE'MENEs firinth [of ylyma, and xihmean, Sax. to 
offer victuals] the relieving of a fugitive, 

FILE MENEs freme [of xlyma and gneme, Sax.] chat- 
tels or goods of a fugitive, | 

FLEMES WITE |of pflyma and pive, 8ax.] a liberty 
to challenge the chattels or fines of one's ſervant who is a 
fi itive. | 4 | , 

+ LE'MINGS [of ylyming or Flyma, Sax. a baniſhed 
man, becauſe they were frequently forced to change their 


- habitations, and go into neighbouring countries, becauſe 


of the inundations of the ſea] the natiyes or inh\bitants of 
the Low Countries. | | 
Fr Mis [of . plyma, Sar. ] belonging to the Flemings 
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Parenchymous Fl Bon, fuch de that of the lunge, li- 
ver and fpleen, was thought to be by the ancients ; but 
this has been found to be erroneous, | 


Fiſcerous FI Es H, ſuch as that of the ſtomach and guts. 
Handwlins Fin, ſuch as that of the ronfils, the pan- 


creag, $hc reaſts, ce. 8 : | 
Spurious FLESH, as that of the lips, gums, the glans 
of rhe Penis, c. ſo called becauſe it is of a conſtitution 
different from all the reſt. | 
Firs [Botany] the ſoft, pulpy ſubſtance of any fruit, 
incloſed between the outer rind or skin and the ſtone ; or 
that part of a root, fruit, &. that is fit to be eaten. 
Fre'sny [yleyclic, Sax. 1 to the fleſh. 
Fre's1inxss [of yleye, Sax.] fulneſs of or having 
much fleſh. 
FLE“sHL ESS [pleyclea), Sax.] having no fleſh. 
FL e'sHLINESS [YlzYclicnefFe, Sax.] carnal diſpoſition, 
addictedneſs to the pleaſures of the fleſh. 
FLe'sny [Ylefics, Sax.] having much fleſh. 
FLt/TA [fleot, Sax.] a place where the tide comes up. 
Frxe'tTCHER [of fleche, F. an arrow] a maker of arrows 


To FL EKT EH [yleotan, Sax.] to ſwim, to float. 
3 ETI EROUS I fletifer, L.] cauſing weeping. 
LEURE'TTE „ 
FLEURONNEE 5 * 
FL RUR O'Ns [in Cookery] fine tarts or puffs of paſtry- 
work, for garniſhing diſhes. 
Firv'sy. See Flory. 
do mY c a ſmall fort of fiſhing-net. 
LUE 
FlExA'NIMOUs [ flexanimms, L.] of a flexible mind, 
eaſy to be overcome by perſuaſion or entreaty. 
LEXA'NIMOUSN Ess [of flexanimus, L.] flexibleneſs 
of mind or diſpoſition. | 
FLEXIBLE exibilis, L.] eaſy to bend, pliant; a 


. 


term applied to bodies that are capable of being bent, or - 


changed from their natural form and dire&ion. 


FLEXIBI “LIT V 0 [ flexibilitas, L. fexibilité, F.] pli- 


FLEXIBLE NESS & antneſs, aptneſs to bend or yield. 

FLER'XION, a howing or bending, L. 

Fl Ex OR carpi radialis ſin Anatomy] a muſcle of the 
wriſt, which ariſes from the inward protuberance of the 
ſhoulder-bone, and is inſerted to the upper part of the os 
metacarpi, L. | 

FLEx0R carpi ulnaris Anatomy] a muſcle of the wriſt 
ariſing tendinous from the inner protuberance of the bu- 
merus, with the flexor radialis, and alſo from the upper 
and outward part of the Auna, and running along under 
the ligamentum annulare, it is inſerted into the fourth bone 
of the firſt row of the carpus, L. | 

Fiz'xoOR pollicis pedis longus [Anat.] a muſcle of the 
great toe, which is a direct antagoniſt to the extenſor lon- 
gus; it ariſes oppoſite to it from the back part of the fibu- 


la, and is inſerted to the upper end of the ſecond bone 


of the great toe on the under fide, L. | 
FLExOR primi & ſecundi ofſis pollicis [ Anat.] a large, 
fleſhy muſcle, which ariſes from the bones of the carpus and 
os metacarpi of the middle finger : whence it paſſes to its 
inſertion partly to the eſſa ſeſamoidea of the ſecond inter- 
node, and partly to the firft bone of the thumb, L. 
FLEXxOR fertii internodii pollicis [ Anat.] a muſcle of the 
thumb having a twofold beginning, viz, the upper from 
the outward knob of the ſhoulder-bone, and 1 lower 
from below the upper part of the radius, and thence it 
prpcreds till it is implanted in the upper part of the third 
one of the thumb, L. | 
FRN OR pollicis brevis [Anat.) a muſcle of the great 
toe, N the middle of the cuneiform bone, it is 
Mort, thick and fleſhy, ſeemingly 2, and running over the 
termination of the Peronæus, has a double inſertion in the 
eſſa ſeſamoidea, L. | 
 FlExoR ſecundi internodii digitorum pedis, a muſcle of 
the leſſer toes that ſprings from the lower and inner part 
of the os calcis; and has its 4 tendons implanted at the 
upper part of the ſecond, bone of each leſſer toe, . 
LE'x OR tertii internodii i gitorum pedis, a muſtle of the 
leſſer toes that ſprings from the back part of the #ibia, 
and. is inſerted into 4 tendons, which march thro' the 
 perforatus pedis, and are let 
into the third bone of each leſſer toe, IL. Berk, 
 Frtxvo's R { fexwoſws, E.] winding iu and out, crooked; 
FLexvo'siTy [flexuoſtas, L.] crookednels, - 
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FLEXURE L terra, L. Ia coking, bindin 

er EKING [of FlikeeNian, d — 

a + as a bird ; alſh flectirig and-kinghi afi 
o FL1'ckER | fliccePian, Sv.] 80 flutter a4 a 


| FLIvE THRIFT, or Side thrift, the game called ſhove... 


bine [of a Mariner's Compaſt}- that 
2 winds are drawn and towhich the needle is faflened 
Lud wares es * p 


: 


= 


FLicnT [ylyhe, Sax.] an and , | : | 
a fugitive, erimital of v thed Perce 4 A . — 


or company flying; as of birds, arrows, Ce, alſo a wit 


non a ſprightly, lofty ex 
'LighT [in melting lead ore] a ſubſtance which, a: 
away in the KL | which flies 
L1GHT of 4 Stair-raſe, the ſtaits from : 
place to another. * hae; landing 
Capon's FLIGHT, a compaſs of ground, ſuch : 
poni might 2 due to the eldeſt of feveral — 
in dividing father's eſſects, when there is no Principal 
manour in a lordſhip. NI | 
Fli'MsY, _— thin, flight. | 
Fii/MsINEss, limbernefs, thinneſs without Gif; 
ſtiffneſs or ſubſtance. | — 
To Fiixncn [probably of FliccePian, 82+. or of fling 
Eng.] to ftart, draw back, give over or defift.' , 
FL1'NCHING, drawing back from, by reaſow of a 


henſion of danger; alſo a flirting the nail of the 175 | 


finger ſlapped from the thumb. | 
LIINDERs, ſmall and thim pieces, ſhivers, &c. 

_ To FLI NSG [probably of ylean, Sax. to fly, or linden, 

Goth, to caſt, Minſſew] to throw or hurl. , 
To FL1NG like a Cow [ſpoken of Horſes] is to raiſe on- 

ly one leg, and to give a blow with it. 3 2" a 
FLiNGING [with Horſemen] is the fiery aftion of an 

unruly horſe, or a kicking with the hind-legs. - 
FLINT ſxlind, Sax.] a hard, livid or black pebble. 


FrinT [Flind, Sax.] a certain idol of the ancient Bri- 


tons, ſo called becauſe he ſtood in a flinty place. 

FLi'nTy [of ylincicg, Sas] full of flints, or of the na- 
ture of flint. | 

FLip, a ſort of drink among ſailors made of beer, 
brandy or rum, and ſugar. 

FI“ PPANT, nimble-tongu'd, brisk, airy, jocund. 

FL1'PPANTNESS, Nimble-tonguedneſs, briclinels, jo- 
cundnels, 

To FLIRT at, to throw out banters or jeers. 

A FL1RT, as a jill-flirt, a ſorry baggage, a light houſe- 
wife. | 

FL1'RTING, throwing out ever and anon; alſo banter- 
ing or jeering by flirts. 

7 LiT [fiptter, Dan.] to remove from place to place. 

Frirch [ylicce, Sax. fieche, F.] the fide of or half of 
a hog. | 

Nan a rag or tatter. 

FLI “TT ER Muſe, a bas, Du, i 

FL1'TTING [of flitter, Dan.] removing from place 

FLI'TTERING 8 to place, a term properly 2 
to a horſe, who being ty d up to a ſtake, eats up al the 
graſs that is round about him within the compals of his 
rope. - 3 

ae Weed, an herb. 


To FLoaT. | floter, F. of e, LI to ſwim to 


and again upon the water. | 
A 0a of a fiſhing-line, the quill or cork which 
ſwims above the water. 


FLoATSs, pieces of timber made faſt together with raf- 


ters, for conveying burdens: down a river with a ſtream. 
Nenn thoſe things which float on the fea & 


at rivers. 


FLoa'TiING [ flotant, F. fuctuants, L. ſwimming to 


nd fro 1 the water. 4 | 

i FLoa'/ x x: [in Husbandry] the watering or overfiow- 
ing of meadows, | 4 | 

8 LOATING [of Cheeſe] is the ſeparating the whey from 
he milk. wh 2 | io” © a 20% BY 
; Flo“ TIN Bridge, a bridge made in the form of a re 


doubt, with two boats covered with planks. 


FL ocx. L Hlocca, Sax. flocon; F. of fHoccus, L.] a compa- 


| To Fro; to aſſemble together, to 1 in Hacks, 


gteat numbers ot com 1 5 
5 Fuggk Bed, a bed K led with flocks. 
To Flo, do whip or ſcourge. | 


1 an thundation ; allo 
Foo food, Den. Nov, Jan.] an imundation ; 
1 b > z 4. LY 8 Thu © 4 | 
the ſuſt coming in of the tide. r ' = PLoOD F 
x = \ / FS, 9 ; G "Ip | : 5 1 IF fs 212 21 1 I 
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part on which the 
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-with luer men] is when the tide begins to come 
1 2 5 to riſe, which they call young- flood; the 


9 quarter-flood, the next half-flood, and the next full 
ride or ſtill or higtr water: i iſe 
Tong F 1.000, the time when the water begins to ri 
5 = TY an Anchor, that part that rakes hold of the 
| 7705 & [Ylope and fleping, San.] the area or ſurface 
E 3p ook ſtoeren, Du. or of flone,Sar.] to lay a floor. 


Fl oOo N Ship] ſo =" of her bottom as ſhe reſts 
' ſhe lies on und. 
1 x [of flores, E. flower} a notable harlot, w 
having amaſſed —_— great _ gave. all _ — 
cople of Rome, upon condition that they wou 
Pong 36 r with plays. The ſenate, to wipe off 
the infamy of her lite, _— * 1 
nd did Cacrifice to her, that ſhe might the 
hopeful [creaſe of flowers and fruits; and the Floralia 
were inſtituted in og of ook ** "if #4 
Frok A is painted in a mantle of divers colours with 
4 garland of flowers. 
Frona'tih, 4 feaſt and ſports in honour of Flora, who 
having left a certain ſum of money for the celebration 
of her birth-day, it was obſerved * — all manner of laſci- 
viouſneſs, and whores and common ſtrumpets went up and 
pe and danced naked, 

The Romans being aſhamed of their original gave her 
the name of Chlovis of , Gr, greenneſs, and gave it out 
that ſhe was married to the wind. Zephyrns, from whom 
by way of dowry ſhe recetived power over the flowers, 
and therefore ſhe muſt be firſt 15 20k with ſports and 
plays performed” in honout of her, before the fruits of the 
catth would profper. Hence ſome ſuppoſe our dancing on 
May day to have had its original. 

FLO RAMOUR (g. fes amoris, i. e. the flower of love] 
a kind of flower. f 

FLo'k tk in Botanick Writers] with a flower, T. 

Flo Radiato [in Botanick Writers] with a radiated 
fower, or ſuch as is like rays. 

Fro k Rs [in Botanick Writers] lowering, L. 

Fox RE / the ſcum of boiled glaſtum or woad, dry'd 
Ef oKEY and beaten to powder; a blue colour 

ed in painting, | 

Fio'REN, a gold coin made in the time of King Ed- 
ward III, in value 6s, 

FLO'R ENCES of Florence in Nahy] a fort of cloth. 

A FLO'KENTINE [in Paſtry] a fort of tart or puddin 
baked in a diſh | F 5 

FLORENTINE Marble, a ſort᷑ of marble, the figures in 
re repreſent buildings naturally, eali'd alſo landskip 
marble. | 

FLO'RENTIN ES, natives of Florence, 

Fr o' k ks, flowers, L. | . 

EProbrs [with chymiſti] are the moſt ſubtil parts of a 
ſubſtance ſeparated from the gtoſſet by ſublimation. 

FLOR Kr 8 [with Botanifts| is a little tube expand- 
| 8. RISH ag at the top, * into 5 ſegments, 

Uteing upon the embryon of a fingle ſeed, From 

the inner part of the Floret ariſe fine chieves, which uni- 

* to the inner part of the floret together form a ſheath; 

om the embryon of the ſheath. ariſes a bifid, reflexed ſtile, 
| _ paſſe through the ſheath. , 

542 KIBUS ſin Botanick Writers) with flowers. 

-ORI COMOUS | floricomms, L.] having the top full 
ot or adorned with flowers. | 


FLo'k1b [ Forides, L. ] flouriſhing or adorned with 
owers, | | | 
þ oA Deſcant in Mu ſick.] See Fipurative Deſcant. 
. 4 2 KID Diſconeſe, a diſcourſe full of rhetorical flowers, 
- * 45 a great deal of eloquence is diſplay'd. Longinzs 
a 8 terms fiorid and affected ſtile indifferently, and 
i inem down as quite contrary to the true ſublime. 
9815 Stile. See Horid ſconrſe. | 
one SIDNEss [of florida, L. fulneſs of rhetorical 
| I > great eloquence, | Bets 
pK ER [in Botanick IWeitings)] producing flowe 
F p Pp! Ucing Owers. 
Wine FEROUS ( Foriſer, - L.] | flower-bringing or 


FLoR1 | 3 | | 
ne IF AROUSsx ESS, flower. bringing or bearing qua- 


i LOR 5 2 t j 4 1 
en. ons [foriger, L.) carrying or bearing flo y- 


e 3 4 . 8 
Cerm RIN, a coin firſt 1 the Fleronti nes, thut of 
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namental ſtrokes, c. 


ting or muſick. 


Spain . N d. 3 mat ef the ſun is at that point at new or full moon. 
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F L 
Palermo and Sicily 2 f. & d. that of France 11. 6d; that of 
Holland 2 1. | f * | * 
FLo/K1sT [ flewrifte, F.] one who delights i ; 
skilled in flowers, £ 5 Y ESR 
5 L o OUNs | feuron, F.] „ of flower - work. 
LORULENT [ florulentus owery or bloflomi 
fall of flowers. 8 0 ng, 
Frolxur MTN ESS [of florwlentus, L.] flowering or 
bloſſoming quality. | | 
FLo'ry [in Heraldry] or Flewre de lifſe, or 
as it 1s commonly written Floevey de „ as a 
croſs flory, is a croſs with flower de luces a 
the ends, as in the figure. 
Fros, a flower, L. 21 | 
Flos vis [with Chymifts] braſ-flower ; a compoſition 
that conſiſts of ſmall grains of braſs like millet-ſeed, which 
are ſeparated from its body, when hot braſs is quenched 
in water, L, | | 
Flos frumentorum [with Botaniſts] a flower called Blue- 
bottle, L. | 
* nag [in Botanick Writings) a flower as to the different 
inds. | 
Flos amentaceus, ſee Amentaccous-flower. 
Flos apetalus, ſee Apetalous-flower. 
Flos campaniformis, ſee Campaniform-flower. 
Flos caryophyllzus, ſee Caryophylleous-flower. 
Flos compoſitus, ſee Compoſit-flower. 
Flos cornicularus, ſee Corniculate-flower. 
Flos cruciformis, ſee Cruciform flower, 
Flos fiſtularis, ſee Fiſtular flower. 
Flos floſculus, ſee loſculous- flower. 
Flos feecundus, ſee Fecund flower. 
Flos galeatus, ſee Galeated flower. 
Flos galericulatus, ſee Galericulated-flower, 
Flos — ſee Labiated- flower. ä 
Flos monopetalus, ſee Monopetalous- flower. 
Flos papilionaceus, ſee Papilionaceous flower. 
Flos polypetalus, ſee Poly petalous- flower. 
Elos perſonatus, ſee Perſonated- flower. 
Flos planifolius, ſee | lauifolious- flower. 
Flos radiatus, ſee Radiated- flower. 
Flos rotatus, ſee Rotated- flo er. 
Flos roſaceus, ſee Roſaceous- flower. 
Flos ſemifiſtularis, ſee Semifiſtular- flower 
Flos ſpicatus, ſee Spicated- flower. 
Flos ſtamineus, ſee Stamineous- flower. 
Flos ſterilis, ſee Sterile flower. | 
FLo'Ta [with the Spaniards] the plate-fleet, which they 
ſend every year to ſome =_ of the weſt-Inates. 
FLo/TaGEs, are ſuch things as are floating on the 
ſurface of the ſea or great rivers. 
Fro ron 5 [Fleogean, Sax.) wy goods loſt by ſhip- 
FLO'TZAM' wreck, which lie floating on the top of 
the water, theſe with Fetſon and Lagan, which ſee, are 
given to the lord admiral by his letters patent. 
FLo'/TTEN Milk, fleet or skimmed milk 
FLouk 7? of an Anchor flooc, Sax.] that part of it that 
FLOOK 5 is barbed and taketh hold of the ground. 
To FLouNcE [probably of -plouſien, Du.] to jump 
in, to roll about in the water; to be in a toſs. or fume 
with anger. | | hi. 
Fiou'/nptk [Flynder, Dan.] a flat fiſh well known, 
FLou'/xNDRING, ruftling or making a noiſe with its fall. 
FLouR [ fleur de farine, F. flos farine, L.] the fine pact 
of ground-corn. Y | | 8 
To FL ov, to ſprinkle with flower. | 
FLoU'R1SHING | fleurant, F. florens, L. being in the 
prime, proſpering, being in vogue or eſteem. 
To FLov'risn [ florere, L.] to be at the prime or 
height; alſo to proſper; to be in repute, vogue or eſteem, 
To FLoukisH [in Writing] is to adorn writing with or- 
rmed volante manu. 
To FLouRkis H Colours [in Military Aﬀairs] is to diſ- 
play them. ö e IT W8 +; © 0 HIT 
A FLOURISH, an ornament, either in diſcourſe, wri- 
A FLovu'k1sH [in Archite&wre] a flower- work. | 
A FLOURISH = Diſcoumſe] a boaſt; a brag, a vaunt. 
To FLouT [Ser derives it of blutten, Dv. a fool, 
as if to mock at for a fool, Mer, Caf. of gasse, Gr. 
to contemn or ſcorn] to mock or jceer. 
| PLE STING, mocking, jeering, with ſcorn or diſdain. | 
To Fo. [jleopan, Sar, fare, L.] to pour in as u. 
ter from the ſea” into a s. 
n Frows b [with Ster- men] it is high water when 
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tt Frows d and half-tide, i. e. it will be half. flood 
by the ſhore, before it begins to flow in the chanel. 
 FrLown Seen [Sea Term! Pp is ſaid to ſail with 
2 ſheets, when they are not haled home or cloſe to the 

ock. | 
 FLow nk de Luce [Fleur de Lis, F.] ie the flower of 
light, it is ſuppoſed to be the lily, the 7ys is an emblem of 
the Trinity, by reafon of its 3 branches, which alſo ſignify 
wiſdom, faith and proweſs, 

FLOw ER | among 'Betanifts ] is variouſly underſtood, 


Some mean by it thoſe ſine- coloured leaves, which are called 


the petals, others reſtrain it to ſignify the organs of gene- 
ration, the proper ſignification of it ſeems to be the organs 
of generation with their coverings. 

o Flow ERH [florere, L. fleurir, F.] to produce or bear 
flowers; alſo to mantle, as drink, &c. 

FlOowWRRS [with Chymiſts] are the moſt ſubtile parts 
of dry bodies, which riſe by fire to the top of veſſels made 
on purpoſe to receive them, as the flowers of Benjamin, 
Sulphur, &c. | 

Amentaceous Fi ow rr | Flos amentacens, L.] ſuch as 
hang pendulous like the uli or Catkins, Tournefort. 

Apetalous FLow ER [Flos apetalus, L] is ſuch as want 
the fine-coloured leaves called Petala. | 

Campaniform EL ON] ER [Flos campaniformis, L.] ſuch 
flower as'is in the ſhape of a bell. | 

Caryophylleous LO ER [Flos Caryopbylleus, L.] a flower 
in the ſhape of a gilliflower or carnation. 

Compoſit FL OMR Hos compoſitus] a compound-flower, 
which conſiſts of many Floſculi, all making but one flower, 
is either diſcous or diſcoidal, that is, whoſe Hoſculi are ſet to- 
gether ſo cloſe, thick and even, as to make the ſurface of 
the flower plain and flat, which therefore becauſe of its 
compound form, will be like a diſcus ; which disk is ſome- 
times radiated, when there are a row of Petala ſtanding 
round in the disk like the points of a ſtar, as in the Matri- 
caria, Chamamelum, &c. and ſometimes naked, having no 
ſuch radiating leaves round the limb of its disk, as in the 
Tunacetum. | 

Corniculated Flow] RRS [ Flores corniculati, L.] are ſuch 
hollow flowers, as have on their upper part a kind of ſpur 
or little horn, as the Linaria, Delphinium, E#c, and the 
Corniculum or Calcar is always impervious at the top or 

int. 

N Flow ER, is one that reſembles the flow- 
er of the gourd, or have the ſame conformation with it. 

Cruciſorm Flow FR Flos cruciformis, L.] a flower that 
repreſents the form of a croſs. 

Diſcous FLow ERS are thoſe whoſe Floſeul: or little 

Di ſcodial ELO Ww] RRS I flowers are et together ſo cloſe, 
thick and even, as to make the ſurface of the flower plain 
and flat ; which therefore becauſe of its round form will be 
like a diſcus or quoit. 

Fiſtular Fi,ow x r [Flos ſiſtularis, L.] a lower compound- 
ed of many long hollow little flowers like pipes, all divid- 
ed into large jags at the ends. | N 

Fecund Fl O w ER ¶ Flor fœcundus, L.] a fruitful flower. 


Floſculous FI OW EK | Hos floſculoſus, L.] a lower com- 


ſed of many little flowers. 

Imperfect LO Ww RRS Hores imperſecti, L.] ſuch as want 
ſome of the parts as compoſe a perfett flower, either Petala, 
Stamina, Apex or Stylus. | | 

In ſundibuliform Fi ow RHR ¶ Hos infundibuliformis] a flow- 
er that reſembles a funnel in ſhape. 

Labiated FLOW ER | Flos labiatus, L.] is ſuch as either 
has but one lip only, as in the far greater part of labiated 
flowers, and are called alſo Galeated, Galericulate and Cu- 
cullate, which ſee above. : | 

Liliaceous FLOWER [Flos liliaceus, L.] a flower of the 
lily form. 8 | 

Umbelliferous FLow RR, is one which has ſeveral leaves 
doubled, and diſpoſed after the manner of a roſe, and 
calix becomes a fruit of 2 ſeeds. 

Monopetalous FLow ER [Flos monopetalus, L.] is ſuch as 
has the body of the flower all of one intire leaf, though 
ſomerimes cut or divided a little way into ſeeming Petala pr 
leaves, as in borage, bugloſs, c. 

Monopetalous anomalous F.ow BR [Flos monopetalus ano- 
malus, L.] an irregular monopetalous-flower. | 

Papilionaceous FLOWER [ Flos papilionaceus, L.] is a 


flower that repreſents ſomething of the Papilio or butterfly, 


with its' wings diſplay'd,, In theſe the flower-leayes or 
Petala are always of a difform figure being 4 in number, 
and joined together at the extremities ; ſuch are the flowers 
of thoſe plants that are of the leguminous kinds, Peas, 
Fetches, &c,. I Ts: | „ 
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Ferticulate Flo w ERS, are ſuch as ace in 
rings or rays along the ſtems, ſuch as thoſe nie md. 


_ Ec. ey 

Low ERS [with Chymiſts] are the fineſt 3 "i 
til 1 N NN of dry bodies A 
into the head and aludels; and adheri 3 

of a fine powder or duſt, u — them in the form 


Perfect Flow ERs | Flores perfecti, L. fl 
a Petala, Stamen, Apex and Stylus; — 3 1 — 


wants any of theſe is accounted imperfe&. 
divided Las ple or compound, which — Io 
of other ſmaller ones, and which uſually have b, 
ſingle ſtyle ; and compounded, which conſiſt of 3 
"— — 8 but one flower. 
Perſonated FLOWER | Flos perſonatus, L.] a flower th 
at 
— reſembles a mouth, as the Snap-Dragon, Toad. 
Planifolious FLow £R [ Flas planifolins, L. 
— of plain flowers ſer x" in * On 
round the centre, and whoſe face is uſually Aden 
notched, uncven and jagged, as the Hierarchia Sonchia &cc 
Polypetalous FL ow ER [Flos polypetalus, L.] ſuch a: 
diſtintt Petala, and thoſe falling off ſingly and not at. 
ether, as the ſeeming Petala of the monopetal 4 
5 petalous always 
0 : both monopetalous and polypetalous are either unt 
form or —_ the ryan have their right and left-hand 
arts, and the forward and backward parts unlike - 
form have no ſuch regularity. : ; but the 
Polypetalous anomalous FLOW tr [ Flos 
malus, L.] an Lg po pol ptalou flower, <a 
Leguminous FLOWER, the flower of leguminous 
which bear ſome reſemblance to a 2 
thence are called Papilionaceous. 4 
Radiated FLOWER [Flos radiatus, L.] a flower whoſ: 
leaves grow in the manner of rays, as the Heliotrepium or 
Sun-flower. | 
Spicated FLow BR Flos ſpicatus, L.] when the flowers 
grow thick together length-ways at the top of the ſtalk, as 
an ear of corn. 
Stamineous FLOWER | Flos ffamineus, L.] a flower 
that only conſiſts of the Calix with ſmall threads, c. 
Sterile FLOW] ER [Flos ſterilis, L.] i. e. barren flower. 
Rotated FLOWER [Flos rotatus, L.] ſuch whoſe floy- 
er- leaves grow like the ſpokes of a wheel. 
Roſaceous FLOWER [Flos roſaceus, L.] a flower whoſe 
leaves grow in the form of a roſe, as the Ranunculus, &c. 
Semififtular FLow ER [Flos ſemifiſtularis, L.] is ſuch 
an one whoſe upper part reſembles a pipe cut off obliquely, 
as in the Ari ſtolochia, &c, 
Galeated FLOW RER N [Fles galeatus, L.] a flower that 
Galericulate FL OWN] ER S reſembles an helmet or hat. In 
this flower the upper top is turned upwards, and fo turns 
the convex part downwards as in the Chamæciſſus, c. but 
moſt uſually the upper lip is convex above and turns the 
hollow part down to its fellow below, and ſo repreſents a 
monk's hood, and thence is called cucullate, as the flowers 
of the Lamium and moſt Verticillate plants. 
FLow'ERAGE, the ſetting of ſeveral ſorts of flowers 
together in husks, and hanging them up with ſtrings. 
FLow/ER EDy wrought with flowers. | 
Fil ow ERIN Ess, fulneſs or plenteouſneſs of flowers. 
FLo'wERING [ Reurant, F. flores producens, L.] pro- 
ducing or opening into flowers; alſo 8 as drink, 
FLOWER, of or pertaining to, or of flowers ; 
alſo - of the nature of flowers. | 
FL ow! ERS [in dArchiteFure] repreſentations of ſome 
imaginary flowers, by way of crowning or finiſhing on the 
top of a dom. | 
FLowERs [in Rhetorick] are figures and ornaments of 
diſcourſe, | 8 . 
Flow ERS [ in the Animal Oeconomy ] are womens 
Menſes. | | | 
FLowk wort, an herb. | 3 
FLOWING [ of xleopan, Sax. fluens, L. J running 111 
a ſtream as water; abounding. a x. vl 
FLucT!FERous | flactiſer, I.] raiſing or bringing 
waves. 95 BET 
FLUCTI'FRAGOUSs [ fact ſragus, L.] Wave: breaking. 
FLucTi'G KRoUs [ fluctiger, L.] born by the waves. 
PL OURS FONDUE [ fuBtiſonus, L.] ſo g or 0g 
with waves or billows. | So ea 
Fl uc r VA obs [ fiu#ivagus, L.] floating or toſſed on | 
the waves. Fs Ht „ r 
To FLu'cTUATE [ fuHuatum, to be carried, flo o | 
toſſed to and fro in the water, to be wavering and | | 
or uncertain in mind, to be in ſuſpence. e. 


* 


* R 
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FLuUcrUATING [fuBinans, L.] floating; alſo waver- 


* 


188“ — „n ( finFuenx, F. troubled, unquiet, reſt- 


, 5 leis like the waves. 
Flo erdhe doun or foft hair of a rabber; alſo little fea- 
ee Rocks which ſtick to cloaths. | 
. ox, a ſmall winding chimney of a furnace, &c. car- 
ried u into a main chimney. 
FLOELLIN an herb, called alſo Speedwell. + 
FLUENCY | fluentia, L. readineſs of ſpeech, volubility 


tongue: uens, L.] flowing, voluble in ſpeech. 

7 [ 2 or aides, L. Anidits, F.] 
flowingneſs, fluency in diſcourſe, or volubility of ſpeech. 

eg c 1D aida, L. of fu, L. to flow, fnide, F.] flow- 
in = 5 Bodies with Naturaliſts] bodies whoſe parts 
eaſily give place, aud move out of the way, on any force 
put upon them; by which means they caſily move over 


1 0 fluiditas, L. finidite, F.] a flowing eaſi- 
Flux rss 5 ly, ar aptueſe to flow. f 
FvipiTty, is when the parts of any body being very 

ane and ſmall are ſo diſpoſed by motion and figure, that 

they can eaſily ſlide over one another's ſurfaces, all manner 


of ways Les ö 
FLUIMITY, ſtands in direct Op oſition ro firmneſs or 


olidity ; and is diſtinguiſhed from liquidity and lumidity, 


in that humidity implies «vetting and adbering ; thus melt- 
ed metals, air, æther, and even ſmoak-and flame it ſelf are 


Auid bodies, but not liquid ones, their parts being aGually | 


dry, and not leaving any ſcuſe of moiſture. 
LUKE, a part ok an anchor that pecks into the ground; 
alſo an inſect. | 

Fluuixo's E [ fuminoſus, L.] full of rivers. 

FLUMMERY, a wholetome jelly made of oatmeal. 

FLu'oR wterinus [with Fhyſicians| the whites in wo- 
men, L. | 

FLuoR, a flux, courſe or ſtream, L. 

FLUOR albus [in Medicine] the whites in women, L. 

FLuok. {in Phyſicks, &c.] a fluid, or more properly the 
fate of a body; which was before hard and ſolid ; but is 
now by fufion or fire reduced into a ſtate of fluidity. 

FLUORES, women's monthly courſes, L. 

FLuoRES [with Natwraliſts] ſpars, a fort of ſtones 
found in mines and quarries, which at firſt ſight reſemble 
gems, being of divers colours and 1 1 : 

To FLukT, to throw out, as ſpittle out of the mouth. 

A FLURT | prob. of flore, Du. a fool] a ſorry wench or 
woman, as a jill flurt. 5 

Frusn [probably of fluxus, L flux, F. at flood, &c. 
or as Meric Cauſabon will, of qav&, Gr.] a red colour in 
the face, Oe. + | 


FLusx of Money prob. of fluere, L. to flow] to be 


full of or abound with money, 

FLusy Fore and Aſt [Sea Phraſe] a term uſcd of a 
ſhip, when her decks are laid level from head to ftern. 

LUSH at Cards, a ſet or hand of cards, of all one ſort, 

as all diamonds, Ec. 

FLUSHED, encouraged, put into heart, clated or lifted 
up with good ſucceſs. 

FLU'SHING, a reddening in the face, cauſed by ſome 
ludden apprehenſion or trauſport of the mind. | 


FilU'sTER ED [Skinner derives it of fluy©pian, Sax. to 


weave, it being cuſtomary in the ſame ſenſe to ſay his cap 
15 well thrumb'd, others from qav'oow, Gr. ro belch, whence 
verb drunken] ſomewhat diſordered in drink. - 
AFLUTE | flewte, F.] an inſtrument of wind-muſick ; 
alſo a ſort of ſea-veſlel. * 
FLUTE de Allemanda, a German flute, Ital. 
FLutE a bec, acommon flute, al. | 
FluTED [with Archite#s] channelled or wrought in 
the form of a gutter. 
Nr Es C [iv Botany] uſed in deſcribing the ſtems 
LUTINGS and fruirs of certain plants, which have 
urrows analogous to thoſe of columns. 
Flor zs [in Architecture] hollows made in the body of 
a column or pillar. 15 | 
dry [in Pillars of the Corinthian, Compoſite, Dovick 
Sap Orders) are commonly made all along the body 
ok the pillars, fro 


ute being hollowed in exactly a quarter of a circle, 


. LUTES [in the Doric Order] join together without any 


r{pace, 


| . [in the Compoſite, Corinthian and Tonic columns] 
e a Ult running between every 2 of them 82 


m 20 to 24 flutes in each column, each 


or” 


F . 


To FLu'rT R [xlogenan, 64x.) to try to fly as a bind] 
alſo to fly abour. | + 
FLu'TTERING [of Florenan, Sax,] making a quick 
motion with the wings, in trying to fly, as young birds. 
 Fluvia'Tick [ finviaticus, L.] that is in or of the 
river, | 
Fruvia'TilE [ fiuviatilis, L.] belonging to a river. 
 Fiuvia'tilis [with Botanick Writers] growing in or 


near a river, L, 


FLuvio'ss [ finvioſns, L.] flowing much, 

FLux | fiuxws, L. flux, F.] a flowing. | 

FLux [in Phyſick] an extraordinary iſſue or evacuation 
of ſome humour. | = 

Flux Powders [in Chymiſtry] are certain powders uſed 
for diſſolving of the harder metals and melting oars, in or- 
der to diſcover what proportion of metal they contain. 

Flux and Reflux of the Tide] the flowing and ebbing 
of it, occaſioned by the univerſal law of gravitation. 

FLux [in Hydregraphy] a regular periodical motion of 
the ſea, happening twice in 24 hours, wherein the water is 
raiſed, and driven violently againſt the ſhores, 

FLUxIBI'LITY — of being made to flow, 

' FruU'xi1BLENESS 8 or rendered fluid. 

FLU'XING, a method of curing the venereal diſeaſe by 
raiſing a ſalivation in the patient. | 

FLu'x1ON, a flowing, F. of IL. 

FLux1oN [in chymifiry] the rurming of metals or any 
other bodies into a fluid, either by fire or otherwiſe. 

_ FLux1ion [in Medicine] a flowing of humours or rheum, 

FLuxioNn {in Surgery] that which raiſes a humour all at 
once, or in a very little time, by the fluidity of the matter. 

FLuxions [with Mathematicians] is the arithmetick or 
analyſis of infinitely ſmall, variable quantities ; or the me- 
thod of finding an infiniteſimal or infnitel ſmall quantity, 
which being taken an infinite number of times, becomes 
equal to a given quantity. | 
_ FLivu'xus, a flux or flowing, L. 

Fluxus Chiloſus | with Phyſicians] a purging, when the 
meat 1s thrown out, and does not produce any of that hu- 
mour called chyle, L. 

Fluxus Hepaticus [with Phyſicians] a flux, in which 
black ſhining, blood, and as it were parch'd, is driven out 
of the guts rhrough the fundament. Ir is alſo ſometimes 
taken for a flux, wherein ſerous ſharp blood is voided, 

To FLV [Flean, $ax.] to move to and fro with wings; 
to move as clouds; to run away haſtily or ſwitftly. 

Flv [of Mariners Compaſs] is that part on which the 
32 winds are deſcribed, 


FLY BOAT, a large veſſel with a broad bow uſed by 


merchants in the coaſting trade. 

A Fry [ylege, Sax.] an inſect. 

FL y-Catcher, a ſmall creature in America which clears a 
place of flies and other vermine. 5 

To Fry on rhe Head | Falconry] is when the hawk miſ- 
ſing her quarry, betakes her ſelf to the next chick, as 
crows, Eee. 

To FL y Groſs [in Falconyy] is ſaid of a hawk when ſhe 
flies at the great birds, as cranes, geeſe, herons, &c, 

To FI the Heels [with Horſemen] a term uſed of a 
horle, when he obeys the ſpur, - | | 

Let FL the Sheets [Sea Phraſe] a word of command in 


caſe of a guſt of wind, leſt a ſhip ſhould overſer, or ſpend 


her top ſails and maſts, to have the ſheet go again, and 
then the ſail will hold no wind. 8 
FLVERS [in Architecture ſuch ſtairs as go ſtrait, but are 
of an oblong ſquare, and do not wind round, and whoſe 
ſte ps are not made tapering; but the fore and the back 


part of each ſtair, and the ends reſpectively parallel one to 


the other, the ſecond of theſe flyers ſtands parallel behind 
the firſt, and the third behind the ſecond, and fo of the 
reſt, if one flight carry them not to the intended height ; 


then there is a broad half pace, whence they begin to fly 


again as at the firſt, | | 
FLY ING army, is a ſmall body under a Lieutenant or 
Major General, ſent out to harraſs the country, intercept 


convoys, prevent the enemies incurſions, cover its own gar- 


riſons, and keep the enemy in continual arms. | 
FLyinG ridge, is made of two ſmall bridges laid one 
upon another, ſo that the uppermoſt, by the help of ropes 


and pullies, is forced forward till the end of it points to 


the place deſigned. 
FLy1NG camp, the ſame as a flying army. 
FLyinG 55h, a fiſh like a herring, that has wings like 
a bat, which, to avoid being made a prey by the greater 
fiſh, will riſe 20 foot aboye water, and fly an 100 paces, 
and then drop into the fea, | 5 apt | 
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FLy1nG tiger, an inſeſt in America, ſpotted like a tiger, 
that has ſix wings, and as many feet; it feeds on flies, and 
a · nights ſits on trees and fi | | 

FLYi%G Pinion, a part of a clock, having a fly or fan, 
whereby to gather air, and fo to bridle the rapidity of the 
motion of To clock, when the weight deſcends in the 
ſtriking part. | | | 

FLyinG Worms [in Horſes] a tetter or ring-worm. 

To Foam. See Fomr. | | 

Fos [probably of Fuppe, Test.] a ſmall pocket for a 
watch, Cc. 

To Fos off, io put off with ſhams, and trifling excuſes 
or pretences. h | 

Robe AGr | focarinm, L.] hearth money. 

Foca'r nr [Old Rer.] fire- wood or fuel. 7% 

Focl'LLs minus [Anat] the leſſer bone of the arm cal- 
led radius, or the leſſer bone of th leg called fibula. 

FociLLAa'TION, a comforting, cheriſhing or nouriſh- 


ing, L 


Focus, a fire-hearth, L. | 

Fo'cus [with Anatomiſts] a certain place in the meſen- 
tery and other parts, from whence: the original of fevers 
were derived by the ancients, 

Focus [in Geometry and Conick Sections] is applied to 
certain points in the Parabola, Ellipſis and Hyperbola, 
wherein the rays refletted from all parts of the curve do 
concur or meet. | | 

Foc i of an Ellipſis [in Geometry] are the 2 navel points 
of an ellipſis or oval, which ſerve for the drawing of that 
figure, and from whence if 2 right lines be drawn to any 
point of the circumference, the ſum of them is equal to the 
tranſverſe or longer axis. 

Focus [of a Parabola] is ſo called by Geometricians, as 
being the point on which the ſun's rays will be united, 
when reflected from a parabolick curve, ſo as to ſet fire on 
natural bodies; and thence ſome call it the burning point, 
It is the point in the Axis within the figure, diſtant from 
the Vertex, or top, one 4th part of the Perimeter or latus 


roctum. 


Focus of a Glaſs [in Ofticks] is the point of conve- 
rance or concourſe, where the rays meet and croſs the axis 


after their refruction by the glats. 


Virtual Focus, is the 
iN — fame as point of divergence 
a = = in a concave-glaſs, as the 
ff — point A in the following fi- 


3 rs gure. 


Fo“ pDoER [Todhe, Sax.] food for cattle of any kind. 


To FolppER | fo®Pian, Sax.] to give food, Cc. to 


cattle. | 
Fo'pper [Civil Law] a prerogative that the king has 


to be provided of corn, & . by his ſubjects, for his horſes 


in any warlike expedition. 

Fo'pptk „prob. of feeder, Text. a burden] a weight 

Fo'THxR S of lead containing 8 pigs, every pig 
weighing 3 ſtone and a half, reckoned at 2600 pound in 
the book oft rates, 22 hundred and a half at the mines, 19 
hundred and a half by the ! ondon plummers. 

ForErtio'rIuM [Old Rec.] proviſion of fodder or 
forrage, made by cuſtom to the king's ſurveyors. 

Fopi'Na, amine or quarry, L. | 

Fopina [with Anatomiſts| the labyrinth, or leſſer pit 
in the bone of the car. | 

For [xah, Sax.] an enemy. 

Forcu/NopiTy I ſœcunditas, L] fruitfulneſs. 

Fox DpERAL [ ſederalis, L.] belonging to a cove- 
nant. 

Fort NERATED. [ fœneratus, L.] put out to uſury. 

FoENERA'TION, uſury, L. | 

FoE'MINA, a female in beaſts, plants, & c. L. 

FOEMINA [with rc oy ſulphur. 

ForNn1icULUM, fennel, L 

For'NUM, bay, L. 

FOENUM Gracum, the herb fenigreek, L. 

Fox's A | Old Records] herbage, graſs. 
1 Fok TI“ FR ROUsS fuer, L. fruitful, or bringing 
rult. | 

FOETIFICA'TION, a bringing forth fruit, L. 

FoxtT1'FICK [ fœtiſcus, L.] making fruitful. 

FokrToR, a ſtink or ill ſmell, L. | 
. Foxror [with Phyſicians] ſtinking or fœtid effluvia 
Proceeding from the body or any parts of it, as a ftink- 
ing breath, proceeding from filthineſs about the teeth and 
gums. | - | oe TY 
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Fox' ros, the child while yet contained 

of the mother, but — ie it is — 5 
till which time it is property called embryo ; alſo 4 3 
of other animals in general; but in the ſame tate 8 

Foe [of rob, Sar] a miſt, 4 
0Gs [with Naturalifts] are ſaid to conſiſt 

particles rarefied ; as is plain, in that they — 1* 
every thing that lies open to them. It may be obe der 
a hot day, when there is uo wind ſtirr "ny 21 
company of vaponrs riſe out of moiſt gro ns — x 71 
fogs, which ate ſometimes higher and ſometimes ck 
as the multitude and motion of the yapours hap Wy 
Theſe foes riſe out of «ll places mountainous re * 


and continue till they be diſpelled by wind or ban ia 
they continue longer in loweſt grounds, 


at; 


becauſe thoſe pl 


ces are fulleſt of moiſture, and are not ſo much ex 

the winds : but when the wind riſes upon them oh . 
they be, they are diſſipated and driven away. fl dr te 
no more of them. So hkewiſe the heat of the ſan — 
them into a brisker motion, either diſſipates them by n 
refattion, or raiſes them higher, and forms them = - 
clouds. | | - 

And whereas ſometimes fogs ſtink, it is not becauſe 
come from ſtinking water, but becauſe the vapours are mix: 
with ſulphureous exhalations which ſmell ſo. 

Fo'G6GINEss Hod icne , Sax. ] foggy quality, or being 
foggy. 

Fo“ ge [of YoBEBics, Sax.] miſty, Ec. 
Fo'G6AGE 8 Fore ſt Law] rank graſs not eaten in ſum- 

Fod GE mer. 

Fon! [! F. vab! L.] an interjection, of diflike, Corn 
diſdain, &. 5 
2 o1'BLE | foible, F.] a weakneſs of judgment, ot blind 
ide. 

Foil [of folium, L.] a ſheet of thin tin on the back- 
fide of a looking-glaſs; alſo an ornament or ſet-off for 
12 7 [probably of fouler 

o Fort | proba of fouler or affoler, F. to ſu 
or kee under to ky Cc. Fr. m_ 

A Foil, an inftrument without a point to fence with. 

A Fol [with Wreſtlers] a fall not compleat, nor cle- 
verly given. 

Fol [ foxille, F.] an ornament or ſet-off. 

Foi'LING [Huming Term] the footing and treading 
of deer that is on the graſs and ſcarce ville. | 

FolN, a pals in fencing. 

To Foiwn [probably of poindre, F. to prick] to make a 
paſs in fencing, 

FoiNs, a kind of fur, black at the top, upon a whitiſh 

round, and taken from a little animal like a weeſel, or 
rret, called a foine. 


To Fors' (probably of fauſſer, F falſficare,..] to in- 


. ſert ſome paſſages into a book that are not genuine. 


Fo1i'sTyY, muſty, _ 5 
FoLcLAND / xolc land, Sax,] the land of the com- 
FOLKLAND mon people in the time of the Sa. 
FoKLAND Xons. ; 
E xole-Semod, Sax.] a general meeting 
Fo'LxmotTES of the people, to conſult of ſtate- 
aftairs. | 
A Folp [Fealve, Sax.] a doubling or plait in a gar- 
ment, cloth, &c, 
Foro | falve, Sax.] a ſheep-fold. : | 
a To Fol D [Falvian, Sax. ] to put ſheep into a ſheep- 
old. 
To Fol D [ yealvan, Sax,] to double up or plait 8 
garment, &c, SLAMS 
Fo'ivixNG, doubling up, &c. alſo including in a ſheep- 
fold. a 
A Folp-wur, a fort of net for catching fmal! birds in 
the night, _ X | 
A For ET [xola, Sax. d, Gr. pullus eſuinus, L.]Ja 
A FoaAL young colt. | 
Fo'Lia [in . the leaves of plants and flowers, 
but more properly of plants. | ! | 
1 1 Anat. that extreme 1 - 
Fallopian tube next the ovary, and which 1s _—_— 
the mouth of a trumpet, and invironed with 4 
fringe, L. 8 ; SY 
| Leiste nous | feliaens L.] the bearing a reſemblance 
to leaves; alſo leafineſs. | | 5 © "TAY 
FOLIAGE [of folia, L. leaves] branched work in paint 
ing, carving, ta „Se. 3 
| Pann E; Tt or aſſemblage of leaves, branches, 
flowers, ce. 5 | 
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Arebite du] an ornament uſed in ebr- 


9 in 
Fo“ L146 K [ of pillars and other members ; ſome 


* 


00 
e Foo [of fei, E.] to make a fool of, to deceive, 


es. chapiters bubble, play upon, Ec. | | 
n Sepreſent the leaves of brank ain, and others A Fob. [Hreroglypbically) was repreſented by a ſheep, 
thoſe of ſeveral ſorts of trees, as the oak, laurel, &c. becauſe no beaſt is accounted more ſimple. I 
To Eo'L1ATE Looking-glaſſts, is to lay on a foil or thin Foo'LERyY [ folie, E.] fooliſh or ſilly ations or ſayings. 
broad leaf of lead or tin, and then to make it ſtick to the | FooL-hardineſs [of fol and bardiefſs, F.] raſhneſs, reme- 
la by laying quickſilver on the back-fide, which eating rity, a tleſs ventureſomneſs. | 
TC roug it % it reflett the image. | | 4 5 {ot fol and 2 F.] raſh, temerarious, 
O'LIATE a * unthought aring or ventureſome. 
bx ATED [ foliatus, L.] leaved or having leaves. Fo Rr fon, 155 ſilly, wanting reaſon, impertinent, 


rio [with Botanifts | one 
; a — which is , collection of thoſe fine-co- 
loured leaves which make the compals of the flower. 
F0'L10, a book is ſaid to be in folio, when a ſheet of 
paper makes but two leaves. 
0/110 [in Books of Accounts] 2 leaf or two pages of che 
ledger book. 3 

Folio [with Botanick Writers) with a leaf, L. 

Folio [in Printing] the figure ſet at the top of every 
page in a book. 5 

Fori00 81 ſolioſus, L.] full of leaves. 

Fo'LiUM [with Botanick Nriteri] a leaf, L. 

Fotxs [yolc, Sax, vulgus, L.] people. 

Fo'LLia [in Muſ. Books] a particular air commonly cal- 
led Fardinal's ground, 

FOLLIcULUs fellis ¶ Anat.] the gall-bladder, L. 

Foili/culus [with Botanifts] the ſced-veſſel, caſe, 
coat, husk or cover, that ſome fruits and ſeeds have over 
thera, L. i 

To Fo'LLow [ yolgSian, Sax. ] to come after. 

Fo'ltowex [of pol ian, Sax, to follow] one who fol- 
lows or waits upon, 

Fo'lLy | fie, F.] fooliſhneſs, ſimplicity; defe& of 
underſtanding ; a drawing falſe conelufions from uſt prin- 
ciples, by which it is diſtinguiſhed from madzeſs, which is 
a drawing juſt concluſions from falſe principles. Mr. Lock. 

Fomaua'nT [Aftron,) a ſtar of the firſt magnitude in 
Aquarius, | 
Fou [yem, Sax.] froth. 

To Fouk [æman, Sax,] to froth at the mouth, or 
as waters do upon a great and violent motion. 

To Fomr'N'T [ ſementare, L. ſomenter, F.] to cheriſh 
or comtort by applying warm and liquid remedies; alſo 
to-nouriſh ; alſo to abet or encourage. 

FomenTA'TION, a fomenting, a bathing any part of 
the body with a medicinal liquor, uſually a decotion of 
herbs, c 0. | ; | 

Simple FOMENTATION, one made with lukewarm 
milk, water, oil, oxicrate or ſome other like Iiquor. 

Compound FOMENTATIONSy, are decoctions of herbs, 
roots, flowers, ſeeds in water or other proper liquor and 
with other ingredients. 

Dry FOMENTATION, is the applying bags ſtuffed with 
herbs 2 other ingredients to any part of a body ag- 
crieved. | 

I'OME/NTED [ fomentatus, L. fomente, F.] abetted, en- 
couraged, nouriſhed, ſer on foor, broached, cheriſhed. 

FOME'NTUM [with Phyſtciags] any thing that is laid to 
the body to cheriſh it, L. 

Foxx kau, ts the bottom or end of a cannon bit. mouth, 
e. the part of the bit that pins it to the banquet. 

FOND (probably of Funvian, Sax. ] paſſionately deſirous 
of 3 kind, indulgent, vainly affectionate; alſo 
ovliſh. 

8 FOND, to the bottom, F. | 

ONDANT {in Heraldry] ſignifies ſtooping for a prey, F. 

Fo'NDNEss oncbebls af — * 3 
or gape after] over- great affectionateneſs, love, indulgence; 
allo fooliſhneſs. | | 

To Fo'NDLE, to make much of, to cocker. 

FONT [ fonts, F. of fons, L. a fountain] a baptiſtery or 
large baſon of ſtone for baptizing infants in. a, 

FONT [with Printers] a caſting or compleat ſet of letters, 

FONTA'L1s, belonging to a ſpring, "a6 

vONTA'LIs- [with Botanifts] the herb Pond-weed, L. 

FONTAN A'LIA among the Romans] the feaſt of 
5 ONTINALIA $ fountains, which they celebrated by 

"owning the fountains with garlands of flowers, lamps, 


. 
Foxtanwiia . a little fountain, L. | 
) [with Surgeons] an ifſue or little ul- 


Foxtrculvus 
Ce 88 : 

7 made in ſound parts of the body, to let out bad hu- 
215, and to prevent or care diſcaſes, 


may 


FoxTi'G RMO TTT he... 
about well 5 2 [ fortigens, L.] growing or breeding 


Foob [Awpd, Brie, Fode, Dan. roba, Sar] victuals. 


* 


of the parts of the trifli 


feet of the great dogs in a foreſt. 


.tO 


Foo'LISHNEss [ folie, F.] 
reaſon, diſcretion, experience, 

Foot [ fot, Sax, fore, Dan.] a member of an animal 
body; alſo the bottom of a pillar, wall, hill, &c. 

Foor [Fortif,] the ſixth part of a fathom, and the fifth 


— ſillineſs, want of 
C, 


of a geometrical pace. 


Foot of Ferſe-[with Grammarians| a certain number of 
ſyllables, 2, 3 or more, which ſerve for the meaſuring of 
uch a verſe, Among the Greeks and Latins, thoſe of 2 
ſyllables are the Spondee, Trochee, Tambus, c. thoſe of 
3; the Dafyl, Anapeſt, Mol'ſs, Tribrach, Cc. thoſe of 4, 
the Choryambus, Metritus, Ec. | | 
A Foor [in Meaſure] in England the length of 12 in- 
ches, in Spain the ſame, at Paris 12 4-5rhs, at Am ſterdam 
11 3-4ths, at Cpenbagen 11 3-5ths, the ſame at Bremen, at 
Cologne 11 2-5ths, at Dantzick 11 $-loths, at Fenice 
13 9-19ths. | 

A Foort 905 [in Fortification] a ſtep about a foot and 

A Foot Step s half high and 3 foot wide, raiſed of 
earth under a breaſt- work, upon which the men get up to 
fire over it. | 

FooT-GELp [of Fog and gelvan, Sax. to pay] an a- 
merciament or fine for not cutting out the balls of the 


Foot Pace [in Architecture] is a part of a pair of hat 
on which after four or fix ſteps, you arrive to a — 
place, where you may take two or three paces before you 
aſcend another ſtep, thereby to caſe the legs in aſcending 
the reſt of the 7 Some call it a half- pace. 

Fo or. pace, a cloth, mat, c. ſpread about a chair of 
ſtate, bed, Ec. 

Fat-Foor {with Herſemen] a term uſed of a horſe, . whoſe 
hoof is ſo thin and weak, that unleſs the nails be driven 
very ſhort, he is in danger of being prick'd in the ſhooing. 

Fo OT -books 8 [in a Sbip] the compaſſing timber, 

#1 'TTocks Y which give the breadth and bearing to 
the ſhip. | 

Fo a [in Botany] are ſhort heads out of which 
flowers grow. | 

To put a hoyſe upon a good FOOT. See to Gallop. 

To Foor it, to walk or travel on foot. | 

Foo'TwMan [foTman, Sax.] one who travels on foot; 
a lackey or page. | 

Foo'TMANSHIP, the performance, quality or capacity 
of a footman. 

Foo'TsTEps [foT-YTzpaY, Sax.] the marks or impreſ- 
ſions of a foot. | ; 

To be on the ſame Foor with another, is to be under the 
ſame circumſtances. | 

To gain ground Foot by Foor, is to do it gradually, 
by forcing the way with reſolution and bravery, 

For [Skinner derives it of fobis, Text. vain, empty] a 
vain, fantaſtical fellow, that is over-nice, curious and at- 


fected in dreſs, behaviour and ſpeech, c. 


Foe doodle, a fop, a filly, vain, empt ON» 
For PERRY falcaſticaldeß ; alſo Fo tions vain ce- 
remonies in religious worſhip. 
Fo'eeisH, vainly affected, fantaſtical in dreſs, ſpeech, 
behaviour, Ec. ; | 
Fo'ePisHNESS, vain affectation, over-nicety and ſtarch- 
neſs in apparel, demeanour, language, Cc. 
For [oh, Sax.] a cauſal particle. | 
3 Ess [of forabilis, L.] capableneſs of being 
red. 
Fo'Race [ fourrage, F.] food, &c, for horſes ; proviſi- 
on of hay. ſtraw, oats, Ec. . LIES 
To Fo'RAGE [ fourrager, F.] to go out a foraging, or 
et forage. 


O'RAG BR |[ feurrageur, F.] one that goes to get pro- 


viſion for horſes. 


Fora'G1ium [Old Records] ſtraw or ſtubble after the 
corn is threſhed out. 2 SR 
FoRKA'MEN, a hole, . | | | 
FORAMEN arteriæ dure matris [in Auatmy] a hole - 


4 


9 


the uni which allows a 


z 
paſſage. for the artery belong- 
ing to the Dura mater, L. | 


' FoRAMEN' Lacerum ¶ Anat.] the third hole in the Os 
ſphanoides, by which the third pair of nerves paſs out of 
the cranium, L. | we | 
FoRAMEN Iſcbium [with Anat.] a large hole in the 
hip bone, about whoſe circumference. the muſcles called 
ator externus and internus take their riſe, L. 
FoRAMEN ovale [Anat.] an oval aperture or paſſage 
through the heart of a fatus, which cloſes after birth. 
ForkRA'MINATED [ foraminatus, L.] bored full of holes. 
ppp 8 L foraminoſus, L.] full of holes. 
Fo BA RCA [Old Rec] a balk lying forwards or next 
the highway. 

To FoRB EAR [Yonbeanan, Sax. ] to deſiſt from or let 
alone. . | 
ForBra'R [Sea Term] a word of command in a ſhip's 
boat, to hold till any oar, either on the broad or whole 

ſide, 

ForBRrA'RANCE [of johbæhan, Sax.] a letting alone; 
putting off for a time; giving over, leaving oft, &c. 

To Fox B“ D [yonbeovan, Sax.] to bid ugt to do or ſay 
a thing, to prohibit. | 

FokB1/DbDANCE, a forbidding. Milton. 

FokBo'RN [of pohbæhan, Sax.] let alone for a time, &c 

Fokc E, conſtraint, violence, might, ſtrength, F. 

To FORCE ¶ ſorcer, F.] to oblige or 2 alſo to 
take by force; alſo to raviſh. 

Fokc E [in Law| an oftence by which violence is uſed 
to errant, 


ORCE [with Gram,)] ſomething that ſtands in lieu of, or 


has the ſame effect of another, 

Simple Force [in Law] is that which hath no other 
crime adjoined to it; as if one enters another man's pol- 

ſeſſion, but does no other unlawful act. 

Mixed FORCE 0 is that violence committed with ſuch 

Compound FoR RH Y a fact as of it ſelf only is criminal; 
as if one enters by force into the poſſeſſion of another, and 
there kills a man or raviſhes a woman. 

Fo ER [in Mechanicks] is that which is alſo called pow- 
er, and is the original cauſe of any motion of bodies ; as 
weight, men, horſes, water, wind, &c. with reſpe& to 
the body or weight to be moved. 

To FoRCE Hool, is to cut off the upper and moſt hairy 
part of it. 5 

Fo RC RD [ force, F.] conſtrained, obliged by force; ra- 
viſhcd ; alſo taken as a city, &:, by force, ſtorm, &c, 

FoRCENE' [in Heraldry] ſignifies reared or ſtanding upon 
his hind-legs, F. 

Fo'kcreps [with Surgeons] a pair of tongs, pincers, &c. 
to lay hold of dead and corrupt fleſh. 

Fo Rc ERS, an inſtrument uſed with tooth-drawers, 

Fo RCEs, an army or conſiderable body of ſoldiers. 

Fo'RciBLE, ſtrong, prevailing, violent. 

FoRCIBLE detaining a Poſſeſſion |in a / aw Senſe] is a 
violent act of reſiſtance, by which the lawful entry of 
Juſtices is barred and hindered, SEEN 

Fo'RC1BL E Entry [in Law] a violent actual entry into 
land, houſe, Cc. ſo as to offer violence to any there, 
and to put them in fear of being hurt, or to drive any fu- 
riouſly out of poſſeſſion. | . 

Fo'Rc1BLENEss | force, F.] violence; forcible or for- 
cing quality. | 

FoRc1i'ER, a water-mill; an engine to convey water 
from one place to another, as thoſe at London-bridge, I/ 
lington, CFc. | oe 

Folge ELESSs, withont force, week, feeble. 

FoRp [yopva, Sax.) 4 ſhailo place in a river, that 
may be waded through, or paſſ<d in 4 ferry- boat by puſhing 
it along with a pole ſtuck in the ground. 

Fo RDA, 2 cow with calf or a milch cow. | 

Fo'kDdABLE of yohd, Sax.] as a ſhallow place in a 
river, that may be paſſed or waded through on foot or 
without oars in a boar is ſaid to be fordable 

Fo'RDAZLENESS, capableneſs of being forded or 
paſſed over, as above. 

Fokpici'pia [of ferda a cow with calf, and cedere to 
ſlay] a Roman feſtival celebrated to the god Tellus. 
| p ORD1'KA [Old Rec.] herbage or graſs that grows on the 
edges of dikes or ditches. ,  _ | | 

Fo RDO a but or liead-land that ſhoots upon 
Forpo'Lio S other ground, 


To Fok E-Appoint of fone, Sax. before and appoin- | 


ter, F.] to appoint before-hand. | 
_  Fok x-armed [of obe, Sax. and arms, F. of arma- 


to conſider or contrive beforchand. 


. maſt ſtands, which is ſeparated from 


_ out-ſtrip ; alſo to give up or deſiſt from right or claim to. 


out into the ſea. | 
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tus, L.] ready armed or prepared againſt before 

To Fox r-80D8K [ xope- bovian, 8ax.] to 

portend beforehand, to prelage 
o 


To FokR-OAsH＋ prob. 3p, Sax. and hater, Dur) 


For r-casTt [of yope, Sax. 
trivance beforchand. 

Fox E-BOLTs [in a 8bip] iron-pins n ; 
with an eye at each end, into which a axe ata | a 
driven, to prevent ſtarting out. | = is 

FokmE-cAsSTLE [in a Ship] that 


and kafter Dan.] con. 


part where the fore- 


by a bulk-head. Fac telt of the floor 


Frag Fo'x R-cLosE [of ohe and cl ran, Sar. os for 
ns to ſhut beforehand, &c. [in Law to bar, to 
Fok E-cLo'sED [Old Law] barred, excluded or fh 
our for ever. * 

FoR E-COURSE, is the fore-fail of a ſhip. 
To Fo'k Ebo, to be the occaſion of his own death 
. To FO'RE-DEEM [of FoPpe-ceman, Sax, 1] to think 
jadge, or 3 — e 
O RE DOOR | ygoPe-ToNa, Sax.] a ; 
part of a houſe. ] 8 door; in the fore- 
Fo'RE-FATHERS [FoP'D yerenay, Sax.) predeceſſor; 
progenitors. . 


FOK E-LEET [ yoNe-ForaY, Sax.] the foremoſt feet of 
a 4 footed animal. 


Fo'RE-FINGER rohe: inge, 8ax.] the foremoſt or 
firſt finger. | | 

To FOR E-FEND 7 [of ſore and fendre, Fr] to hinder 

To Fo'xt-END c or keep off, 

FOR E-FOOT | Sea Term] uſed when one 
ſails acroſs the way of another's ſhip. | 

FoRE-GOERs, purveyors who go before the king 
when he goes a progreſs, to make proviſion for him 

Fo'RE16GN | forain, Fr.] outlandiſh, ſtrange ; not a- 
greeable to the matter in hand or purpoſe, 

Fo'RE1GNER, an outlandiſh perfon ; alſo one that is 
not free of a city, corporation, gc. 

FoRRION Anſwer | Law Term] an anſwer which is 
uot triable in the county where it is made. | 

FokRr1iGN Attachment, an attachment of a foreigner's 
goods found within a liberty or city. 

FokE1GN Matter in Law] a matter triable in another 
county. | 

FokE1GN Oppoſer, an officer in the Exchequer, to whom 
all ſherifts after they are oppoſed of their ſums out of the 
Pipe. Office, do repair to be oppoſed by him of the Green- 
Wax. | 

FokE1GN Plea [in Law] a rejecting the judge. as in- 
competent, becauſe matter in hand was not within his 
precinct. 

Fo'R EIGN Service [in Lat] is ſach ſervice, whereby a 
mean lord holdeth of another without the compaſs of his 
own fee; or that which a tenant performs, either to his 
own lord, or to the lord paramount, our of his own fee. 

To FoR RJ VDOE {of foe, Sax. and juger, F. of judi- 
care, .] to judge beforehand. 

Fokrju'pG'v the Court, is when the officer of any 
court is baniſhed or expelled the fame for lome offence, 
or for not appearing to an action per bill filed againſt him. 

FoREJ UDG ER [in Lau] a judgment whereby a man is 
deprived or put by the ching in queſtion, 

For EITE D | forfair, Fr.] loſt by ſome default or 
omiſſion. 0 | 

Fo'RFEITURE | forfaiture, F.] a treſpaſs; the penalty 
of the trangreſhon of a law. | 

Fo'R E-FRONT [of Toe, Sax. and frons, L.] a fore- 
head. | 129 

To Fo'RER-GO [of FoNZan, Sax. ] to out-go, out- do, 


ſhip lies ot 


Fo'REHEAD (Fone.- hea por, Sax. ] the upper part 
the face. | a 
FoRR-K NIGHT [of a Ship] a piece of wood in the 
figure of a man's head, and faſt bolted to the beams up- 
on the ſecond deck. BE 
To FoRR.xN OW [of yone ena pan, Sax. ] to know be · 
fore. hand. | | $8 | 
FoRE-&NOWLEDGR, a knowing before. 8 
FoR R. LAND [Fohe-land, Sax,] a point of land jutting 
FoxzLocks [in a Sbip] are little flat wedges li 
pieces of iron; uſed at the ends of bolts ro keep chem | 
from flying out of the holes. ZE Wed, 
„ „ Fre geo 


1 * 
| | F O 
* * ; ” 
” « 


6. 4 ud (in Fortification] a ſmall ſpace of ground 
e Wallet a * and the moat. f 
For &-L0cKs [yope-loccar, Sax,] the locks of hair of 
| head which grow on the fore- part of the forchead: 
a A B-LOIN [of yoNe and lung, Sax, of longes, F. 
Fog r-LOIN Hunting Term] is when a hound goin 
3 the reſt-of the cry meets chace and goes away with 


"Fog E-MA& [yoNe-man, Sar] the preſident or chicf- 
mpany, Cc. 
mig K Wy Fope-mzYe, 84x.) the firſt maſt of a 
ſhip toward the head. ; . 
kon Maſt-men [on Ship board] are thoſe that take in 
the rop-ſails, fling the yards, furl the ſails, bend, trice, 
and take theit turn at the helm. | 
Fon ENB [yoPemez)7, Sax.] the firſt, 
Fo'RENESSs [of pope and Neſs, L.] a purges 
For -xn0'ON [yonre-non, Sax] that part of the day 
xt morning and noon, 
Nero Fol — KDAIN [of rope and ordonner, Fr. or 
ordinare, L.] to ordain before, to predeſtinare. ' | 
Fo'r E-PART [of Tope, Sax. and Part, F.] the firſt or 
in art. | 
Fok Seats xo, a term uſed in conveyances, and ſig- 
nifies excepted. i 
Jo Fok E-REACH [Sea Language] is when 2 ſhips fail 
together, or one after the other, the ſhip which ſails faſteſt 
ic faid to fore-reach upon the other. | 
FokE-s ALL, the fail belonging to the fore-maſt, 
To Fokr-sA'y [yoNYzgen, Sax.] to ſpeak or ſay 


re. 
To FoktsEFr [FoNYeon, Sax.] to perceive before- 
hand, FRET 

To For r-SHR'w [ yoNe-yceaPian, Sax.] to ſhew, ſig- 
nify or betoken beforehand. - 

To For E-SHORT EN | with Painters] is when a head or 
face in a draught is made to appear ſhorter before, 

Io rokr-SHO'RTEN | yone- ay ceohdian, Sax.] to 
ſhorten at the fore end. 

Fo'k E-51GHT [FoPe-geYih'se, Sax. gelicht, Tut. 
ſeeing before hand. | 

Fo'R R:KIN, the prepuce or skin that covers the nut of 
a man's Penis or yard. | 

To Fok E-sLOw, to loiter, o. 

To FokE-Sr BAK [FoNc-ypecan, Sax,] to beſpeak, to 
bewitch, to enchant, | 

FoRE-STAFF, an inſtrument uſed by mariners for tak- 
ing obſervations of the ſun, moon and ſtars, with the face 
towards the object. 

To Fok E-STALL [of fone and val, Sax, a ftall, or 
fore and ſtallen, Du.] to buy or bargain for corn, cattle; 
Oc, as it is coming to any market or fair to be ſold, in 
order to ſell the fame at a higher price; alſo to prevent, 
to anticipate. | 

FORE-STALLER, one who buys proviſions coming to 
the market or fair, in order to ſell them at a higher price, 

Fo'kesT [ foret, F. forefla, L. Barb. ] a large ſpace 
of ground or weod-land, left uncultivated, for 2 
and hunting beaſts of chaſe, Cc. 


2 A'GIUM, a duty anciently paid by a foreſter to 
ing. | | 
FORESTER [ ſeretier, F.] a forcſt-keeper, an officer 
Who is ſworn and appointed by the king's letters patents to 
Ik the foreſt and to watch the vert and veniſon; and to 
aan and preſent all offences againſt both, within his own 
bailiwick or walk. | 


O'RESTER in Fee, one who enjoys that offi in 
| ce to h 
and his heirs, a 20 fo 


: Fort Ta'sTE [of rohe, Sax. and tater, F. or taſten, 
ext. or prob. of day dan, Sax. ] a taſte beforchand. 


"ORE-TEE TH [pone-vo Say, Sax. ] the teeth which 


grow before. 


o FokRTR LI [Yone-rzllan, Sax) to 
ter before it happens, to predict. 8 of a mat 
mch ATR NK Tone- Dinka, Sax. ] to think be- 


in, 0*®-THOUGHT [pope-Eoht, aan Ja thinking before- 
Fo'rtitupe [ fortitudo $3.6 2 | 3 
„IL. ] is one of the 4 cardinal 
eos mg which by Moraliſts is defined to be * 
ryan wn mind to undergo dangers, pain, labour, c. 
W e K wh think them to be beſt : and its chief rules are 
meant Slory and to endure. Let by undertaking is not 
owlege — nh, running raſhly into dangers ; but the 
weighits ot undergoing an action to overcome à da r, 
a S it well before it be undertaken, Moralifts alſo 
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divide it into 4 ſpecies; vic. Magnanimity, Magnificenct, Cun- 
ftancy and Patience, as to private evils, ſuch as impriſon- 
ment, 1 Ce. | | 

_ To FokRx-TOKEN [FoNe-Tacnian, Sax.] to ſignify be- 
forehand by ſome ſigns or tokens. ä 

Fo R R- TO [Tope top, Sax. ] the uppermoſt or higheſt 
1 of any thing. 

o FoRE-WATRN [ yope-Penman, Sax. ] to give warn- 
ing of beforehand. | | 

A Fo'Rt-winD [Fope-Pinv, Sax.] a wind that blows 
right forward. 

To Fo RF RT [ forfaire, F.] to loſe eſtates, goods, 
employment, Ec. for neglecting to do one's duty, or for 
ſome crime committed. 4 

A Fo'rFxir [ forfait, F.] a default, a penalty, a fine. 

Fo'RFEITABLE, liable to be forfeited. 

Fo'kFEITABLENESs [of forfait, F.] liableneſs or 
capableneſs of being forfeited. 

Fo'kFEITURE | forfaiture, F.] that which is forfeited 

Fo'kFEITURE of Marriage, a writ lying for the lord 
againſt his ward, or tenant, under age by knight's ſervice, 
who refuſes a convenient marriage offered him by his lord, 
and marrics another withour the ſaid lord's conſent. 

FoR'FANG [of kope, and fangen, Sax] a taking bee 
forehand, the taking up of proviſions in fairs or markets 
before the king's ſurveyors are ſetved. 

FoRGA'BULUM [in Law] forgavel, a ſmall reſerved 
rent in money; a quit-rent, 

A FoRGR | forge, F.] a little furnace wherein ſmiths 
and other artificers in iron or ſteel, &. heat their metals 
red hot to ſoften them, and render them more malleable 
and pliable. 

To FoRxGR | forger, Fr.] to heat and hammer as a 
ſmith does ; alſo to contrive or frame, to counterfeit. 

A Fo'kG ER | forgeur, F.] a worker at a forge, a coun- 
terfeit, a contriver. 

FoR GER of falſe Deeds, one who makes and publiſhes 
falſe writings. 

Fo ROGER 
fal ſhood. 

To Fokc t'T [YoPgycan, Sax. ] to let flip out of me- 
moryx. 

FoR ORT FUT [FoN5yCyull, Sax.] apt to forget. 

FokcE'TrulNEss [yoPZyTyulneYYe, Sax. ] aptneſs 
or readineſs to forget, deficiency of memory. 

— b 650% Rec. ] a ſmithy or ſmith's forge. 

To Fox GHV “E [yohi kan, Sax. ] to paſs by an offence 
or fault; to quit a perſon of a debt. 


[of forger, F.] a counterfeiting, a cheat, a 


Forc1/venrss {foNFifencYYe, S4x.] the pardon | 


or remiſſion of a fault, &c. 

To FoR EGO“ [rohgßan, Sax,] to forſake, give up, 
quit, &. a pretence, Ee. "M | 

FokRHERDA [yonhenta, Sax.] a herd land, ſore- 
land or head-land. ; 

For1'cuLus [among the Romans] a deity, who, as they 
fancied, had the guardianſhip or tuition of their doors, as 
Cardinia had of the hinges, and Limentius of the threſ- 
holds, | 

Fokl/NsECUM manerium, a manour which lies with- 
out the town or bars, and is not included within the liber- 
ties of it. 

Fokixs Ec ſervitium [in Old Rec.] the payment 


of aid, ſcutage and other extraordinary impoſitions of 


knight's ſervice, in oppoſition to intrinſecuns ſerv 0 
which ſignified the common and uſual duties within the 
lord's court and liberties. 

A Forx [xohc, Sax. furca, L.] an inſtrument for 


various uſes. | 


Fork FE, a kind of thornback. | : | 
. 3 ab [of Fopc, Sax.] having ſharp points like a 
ork. | | 

Fo'RRK HD Heads [with Hunters] a term uſed for all the 
heads of deer, that bear 2 croches on the top, or which 
have their croches doubled. BOW 

Fo RK Er, a little fork, O. 

Fo'kxzpNEss, the being pointed as a fork: 

FoRIA'NA, a flow kind o jig, the ſame as Starella, 
Ital. . 1 ; 


Fo RI ET Zend, ſuch land in the biſhoprick of Hereford, 
which was granted upon leaſe, for the term, dum eptſcopns 
in epiſcopatu ſteterit, that the ſucceſſor might have it for his 


preſent income. 8 


© FoxLo'kn [yonlopen, Sax. forſaken left comforts 
leſs, afflicted, e loft; diſpairing. e | 
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e Fo'ntokwy Hope of an Army [fo called from the 
vreatneſs of their danger} men detached from ſeveral re. 
iments, or otherwiſe appointed to give the fiſt onſet in 
ttle, or to begin the attack of a beſieged place. 
FokLo'RnLYy [yonloPenlic, Sax. ] after a forſaken, 
comfortleſs manner. 
FoxLo'RNNEss [pyoNloPnneYYe, Sax.] deſtitution, 
deſolateneſs, comfoitleſneſs, &c. | ; 
FoRM [ forma, L. forme, F.] faſhion, figure, ſhape, 
manner. 
Fork m [Hunting Term] the ſeat: of an hare, 


Form [with Philoſophers] is the manner of being pecu. 


liar to each body, or that which conſtitutes it ſuch a par- 
ticular body, and diſtinguiſhes it from every other body ; or 
it is the ſecond principle in philoſophy, which being joined 
to matter, compoſes all natural Los 

Form [in Metaphyſicks] ſigniſies the ſame as Being, and 
is by its form as well as its Eſſence, what it is; yet there is 
in this term this reſpe& involved, that philoſophers do 


more generally apply it to particular and determinate 


Beings, 

FORM and F1'GUR® [with Logictans] is the exterior 
determination of qualities, as being round , ſpherical, 
ſquare, cubical, & 

To Form ( formare, L. former, F.] to ſhape, to faſhi- 
on; alſo to frame, deviſe or contrive. 

FoRM, 1s an internal cauſe, by which a material being 
is conſtituted what it is. 8 

Fss EN TIAIL forms, are thoſe forms whereby the ſeveral 
ſpecies of bodies become each what they are, and are diſ- 
tinguiſhed from all others, as a hammer, a knife, &. 

Accidental FoR us, are ſuch as are really inherent in 
bodies; but in ſuch manner that the body may exiſt in 
all its perfections without them, as whiteneſs in a wall, 

Syllogiſtick FoRM, is the juſt diſpoſition both of the 
terms in reſpect both of predicate and ſubject, and of the 
propotitions in reſpect to quantity and quality. 

Simple FoR us, are thoſe of {imple bodies, 7. e. of 
ſuch; as have but few properties. | 

Natural FokMs, are thoſe which are inherent in bodies, 
without any thing contributed thereto on the part of man, 
as the form of marble. 

Artificial FoR us, are thoſe which ariſe from human 
induftry, as a ſtatue. | 

Fok m of Corporiety [according to the Scotifts] is that 
which conſtitutes body in the general eſſence of body. 

Form [in Theology] is one of the eflential parts of the 
ſacraments, being that which gives them their ſacramental 
eſſe, 

Form [in Mechanicks] a kind of mould, whereon a 
thing is faſtened or wrought, 

Printers FORM, a frame compoſed of divers pages ot 
compoſed letters, to be printed olf by the preſs-men. 

FoRM [in 4 moral Senſe) a manner of being or doing 


a thing according to rule. 


Form ſin Law] certain eſtabliſhed rules to be obſerved 
in proceſſes or judiciary proceedings, | 

Forms, long ſeats or benches to fit on. 

FORMA pawperis [Law Phraſe] is when any perſon has 
cauſe of ſuit, and is ſo poor that he cannot diſpend the 
uſual charges of ſuing at law or equity, 

Fo'RMABLE, capable of being formed. 

Fo'RMAL | formalis, L.] of or pertaining to form or 
faſhion, 'according to form ; alſo ming, preciſe, afflicted. 

FokMaAL Cauſe [with Logictans] is that which gives 
an inward eſſence or being to ſubſtance and accidents. 

 Fo'RMAL1sT | formalifte, F.] a follower of forms and 
modes ; a perſon of ceremony and complement. 

Fo'RMALLy [avec formalite, Fr. formaliter, L.] in 
form, according to form; with formality or ceremony. 
. [ formamentum, L.] a mould, form or 

ape. | 

Fo'RMALNEss [ formalitas, L. formalite, Fr.] cere- 
mony, affectation. 


FoRMA'LITIES, robes worn by the magiſtrates of a city 


or corporation, &c. on publick occaſions or ſolemnities, 
FoRMA'LIiTy [ formalitas, L.] a form in law, ceremo- 

ny. or outward ſhew ; alſo preciſeneſs, afteQation. 
To Fo'kMAL1Zx, to act or play the formaliſt, L. 
FoRMA'TION, a faſhioning or framing, L. 
FoRMA'TRIXx 5 [with the Ancients] virtus or facul- 
FoRMA'TRICE. 

bodies had their fotms given them, L. 


— 


FoRMBD Stones [with. Natwealifts] are ſuch bodies, 


which being either pure ſtone or ſpars, are found in the 
earth ſo formed, that their outward ſhape very nearly re- 


tas formatrix, that whereby all brain, L. 


provi of hay, an 
ſtraw, e. eſpecially in a time of war. Song 
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fembles to the external form of muſcles, cockies ans ©. 
1 * Oc. $i 15 ; * and other 
ORME'DON {int cender] a writ | . 
recovery of lands, & c. given to one and | ne _ the 
body, or to a man and his wife, being # to the d 
1 bis her may HY, the dee 
or after his deceaſe, his heirs may have this writ ac a 
tenant or rr * 2 7 tis writ againſ the 
FokMEDON [ in the Reverter] a writ which lies g. 
donor or his heirs, where land intailed to — — 
their iſſue, with condition that for want of ſat id 
_ revert to un _ 1 his heirs, againſt him * 
whom the dohee alienat er the iſſue extind 
it was entailed, rin th em 
FokMEDoN [in the Remainder] a writ which 1. 
where a man gives lands in tail, — ea wg 
in tail ; and afterwards the former tenant in tail dieth — 
iſſue of his body, and a ſtranger abateth ; then he in he 
remainder may have this writ, * f 
Fokmrt' [in Heraldry] the ſame as Cyoſs-Patce, 
Fo'xmtR [of pohmæ yx, Sax.] the preceding, 
Fo'RMERLYy in fore-time, in ancient times. 
Fo'RMERs [on Ship-board] round pieces of wood fitted 
to the bore of a great gun to hold the cartridges, which 
contain the due m—_ of powder; alſo hollow caſes of 
tin or latten, in which the cartridges are carried about in 
the time of an engagement. 
Fo'RMETH [in Hunting] i. e. ſcateth, a term uſed of ; 
hare, when it ſquats in any place. 
FokM1'ca, the ant, emmet or piſmire, an inſe&, L. 
Formica [in Falconry ] a diſtemper that commonly 
ſeizes on the beak of a hawk oftentimes, and if not 
timely prevented, will eat it away, L. 
Fo'RkMIDABLE | formidabilis, L.] to be feared, dread- 
ful, terrible. | | 
FokMING ( formans, L.] the art of giving being, or 
birth to any thing, | 
5 Fo'RMIDaABLy (of formidabilis, L.] dreadfully, teri 
y. 
Fo'RMIDABLENESS [qualite formidable, F.] terrible- 
neſs. | 
Fokmipolo'ss [ formidoloſus, L.] fearful, dreading 
=P greatly, 
 FokmipoLo'siTY {| formidelofitas, L.] fearfulneſs, 
* great dread. | 
o'RMLEsS [of ſans forme, Fr.) having no form, 
ſhapelets. | 
Fo'RMLESNRESsS, the having no form, ſhapeleſne6. 
Fokmo'ss [ formoſus, L.] handſome, beautiful, comely. 
. Fo'RMosT [yopmold, Sax,] the firſt, going in the 
cont. | 
Fokmo'sus, a, um [in Botanick Writers] beautiful, L. 
 Fo'/kMULa [with Phyſicians] a litttle form or preſcrip- 
tion uſed in extemporaneous practice, in diſtinction from 
the great forms which are the officinal medicines, L. 
FokMULA ſin Law] a rule or model, an ordinance or 


certain terms preſcribed and decreed by authority for the 
form or manner of an act or inſtrument, &c. 


FoRMULA [in Theology, &c.] a profeſhon of faith; a 
formulary, - 

FORMULARY | formularium, L.] a book of forms or 
precedents for law matters; alſo the manner or ſtyle in 

roceeding in the law ; alſo a writing which contains the 

= of an oath to be taken upon ſome occaſions. 

FoRNACA'LIA [among the Romans] the feaſt of ovens, 
kept in commemoration of thoſe ancient ovens, in which 
wheat was baked Jones the way of grinding corn, and 
making bread was found out. 

ey. ah rue [ fournage, F. of fornax, L. 3 
ſurnus an oven] a fee taken by a lord of his tenant, bou 1 
to bake in his oven ; or for liberty to uſe his own; hearth 
money, chimney-money. _ 3 

To Fo'anicaTE Le L. ] to commit fornica- 
tion. 5 8 : 
FokNica'T10N, the act of unchaſtity between finglc 
erſons. | n 
„nnn ſin Arabitecture] an or vaulting, 
ſo called of Fornix, L. | . * 
wat, 


FOR MICS-TOR».0 2 
Fo RN Ix, an arch or va | | | 
Fo'/RNIX [with Surgeons the brawny ſubſtance of the 


- 
- 


ForeR1'sE [in Law] an exa 
Fo RRAOR | fourrage, Fr.] 


* 
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To FOR RAGE, 5 L fonrrager, F.] to ride about 
To go 8 FO'RRAGING the country to get forage. 
To Foxs4'xt [YoPTecan, Sax,] to leave, to go away 

ooo : fore-part of a fuilong, lit 61 
a 1. the outer or fore · part of a furlong, skirt or 

My that lies next the ſigh way, Old Jax. Rec, 
Pons Ac HO “K R [Old Law) land or tenements ſeized by 

the law for want of the performance of ſervices due from 

the renant. 
3. water-falls, - 
K ann a ſmall trunk or coffiri, 

to a miſtriſs ; alſo an interjection of contempt. | 
Bo'rsTAL Lyohe-ITval, Sax. ] a being quit of fines for 

cattle arreſted within one's land, | 
To FoRsWEA'R [ xoPYPeaPian, Sax.] to take a falſe 


be perjured, 
—_ W ak; 110 # ÞYPepian, Sax.] one that hath taken 


ſe oath, perjure | 

_ 1 [orobably of fortis, L. _— a little caſtle or 
fortreſs ; a place of ſmall extent, fortified either by art or 
nature, or both ; being encompaſſed round with a moat, 
rampart and parapet to ſecure ſome high ground or paſſage 
of a river, and for other advantages, 

FokT Royal, a fort which has 26 fathoms for the line 
of defence. | 

A Kar FORT, a kind of redoubt, compoſed of re- en- 
tering and ſaliant angles, which commonly have from 5 
to $ points. : | 

Forts [ fortis, L.] ſtrong. 

Fokr k [in Muſ. Books] direts to play or ſing loud and 
ſtrong, Hal. hp 

FORTE-FORTE or FF. [in Muſ. Books] ſignifies a degree 
louder than forte only, Ital. 

Fo'RTEMENT, the ſame as forte, Ital. 

Pix FoR T E or P. F. [in Muſick Books] ſignifies a degree 
louder than'only forte, Ital. | 

FoxruH (Fond, Sax,] out of doors, abroad. 

Fo'RTH-cominG [of xoh'd and coman, Sax.] ready 
to be produced or brought forth. | 

Fo'RkTLET, a little Bet O. 

Fo'KTY with [xo d- pi d, Sax.] preſently, immediate- 
ly, out of haud. 7 

Fo'kTIFIABLE, capable of being fortified. 

FokrtiFica'/TION [or Military Architecture] is the art 


of fortifying or ſtrengthening a place, by making works 


around the ſame, in order to render it capable of being de- 
fended by a ſmall force againſt the attacks of a more nu- 
merous enemy, ER 

Ancient FORTIFICATION, was walls of defence made 
of trunks of trees, Sc. mix'd with earth to ſecure them 
againſt the aſſaults of an enemy. Theſe in time were al- 
ter d for walls of ſtone, with little walls or parapets rai- 
ſed on the top of the other, behind which they made uſe 
of their darts in ſecurity, the parapets being cut into loop- 
holes, and theſe walls are flanked by round or ſquare 


towers, 


Artifi:ial FoRTIF1CATION, is works raiſed by the en- 


Bincels, to ſtrengthen the natural ſituation of a place by 
pairing it and ſupplying its defects; ſuch as ravelins, 
horn- works, half-moons, redoubts, S. 

Nat FORTIFicATION, conſiſts in a place being 
ſtrong by nature, as being ſituated on a hill or in a marſh, 
or any other way, that makes it of difficult acceſs ; whe- 
ther by rivers, marſhes, ſtrong defiles or the like. 

Offenſive FoRT1F1CATION, has regard to the ſeveral 
ways ot annoying an enemy, and is the particular con- 
2 of che general of an army, who deſigns to lay ſiege 
eme town; it conſiſts in knowing how to take all 

antages in the manner of carrying on a ſiege, &c. 
* en tue FORTIFICATION, has reſpect to the precau- 

3 and induſtry by which a weak party oppoſes a 
5 obe and particularly concerns governouts of places, 
al _—_— the ſtrength and weakneſs of the place 
why a w ww, ought to endeavour to ſecure it from 
* Fokrir ic Ariox, is one whoſe baſtions are 
bo «qual, or that are built in a regular polygon ; the 
A Ky 2 angles whereof are general y about a musket- 


ot from each other. 


Wt Fokriric Arion, is when a town has ſuch 
1 he form br ſituation, as to render it uncapable of 

15 Fa "Iv = regularly, either becauſe of the difference of 

5 is being fre 2 long, and others too ſhort; or 

2 rroun io] evg. di 

; "ren, hills, wels er money, U, dr 


| favor, play d upon 


wont to load her with curfes and imprecations, - 


Fo 


Fokr1er'nd [ fortifie, F] made ſtrong, ſtrengthened | 


with fortifications. | 
Dwrable FoRTI1FICATION, is one that is built with 4 
defign that it ſhall remain a ſtanding ſhelter for apes. 
Temporary FORTIFICATION, is one that is erected 
upon ſome emeſßent occaſion, and deſigned to laſt only a 
little time. | * 
To Fo“ RTI Y [ fortificare, L. fortifier, F.] to ſtrengthen 
or make ſtrong, to fence ; to ſecure a place after a regu- 
lar manner with ramparts, ditches and other bulwarks. 
ForT1'LiTy [Old Stat.] a fortified place, a caſtle of 


bulwark. 


Fo K TIN, a little fort or ſconce built in haſte for the 
defence of a poſt or paſs, &c. called a feld. ort. 

Fo'/RTINS e are field - forts or ſmall fortreſſes or ſconces; 

Fo RLINS 5 the flanked angles of which are gene- 
rally diſtant 120 fathom one from another; they ate dif- 


ferent in their extent and figure according to the nature 


and ſituation of the ground; ſome of them having whole 
baſtions, and others only demi-baftions ; the uſe of them 
is only temporary, and are either to defend the line of 
circumvaliation, or to guard ſome paſſage or dangerous 
poſt. | 

Fo'RTINGLES, the fame as a farundel, 

CINE 1's$1MO [in Muſick Books] denotes extreme loud, 
Ital. 

Fo'rTITUDE [ fortitudo, L.] valour, courage or ſtout- 
neſs of mind; one of the cardinal virtues by which a 
man a&s according to the rules of reaſon, even in the 
midſt of the greateſt misfortunes or adverſity. 

Fo'rTiTUp ts [with Aftrologers] are certain advantages 
which planets have to make their influences more ſtrong 
by being ſo or ſo placed, qualified or affected. 

A Fo'rxTL ET [Old Law] a little fort. 

Fo'sxTREss [ fortereſſe, F.] a place fortified cithet by 
art or nature. | 

FokTu'1ToUs [ fortuitus, L.] happening by chance, ca- 
ſual, accidental. | | 

Fo'RTUITOUsSNEss [of fortuitns, L. fortuit, F.] caſu- 
alneſs, accidentalneſs. 

Fo'RTUNA [in Ancient Law Books] the ſame that we 
call Treaſure-trove. | 

Fo'xTUNATY | fortunatus, L. fortuns, F.] happy, luc- 
ky, ſucceſsful. 


Fo'kTUNATE Iſlands, a place famous among the an- 


cients, on account of golden apples, fancied to grow in 
them; or, as Varro ſays, for ſheep with golden . 
Ancient geographers deſcribe them as ſituate without the 
ſtraits of Gibraltar in the Atlantick ocean; but the moderns 
take them to be the Canary iſlands on account of their 


great temperature and fertility. 


Fo'&TUNATEL  [ fortunate, L.] happily, proſperouſly, 
ſucceſsfully. 


Fo“ K TUNATRN ESS [ fertunatio, L.] luckineſs, ſucceſs- 
fulneG, proſperouſneſs. 

Fo“ R TUN R, is fabled to be the daughter of Oceanns, 
and the ſervant of the gods. They fancied ſhe had in 
her poſſeſſion and at her diſpoſal the honours, riches and 
happineſs of life; that ſhe gave them and took them away 
at ket leaſure: but that ſhe was blind and very uncon- 
ſtant ; that ſhe held a wheel in her hand, that ſhe turned 
without ceaſing, raiſing men ſometimes to the top of the 
wheel, and ſometimes caſting them down, ſo that there 
was nothing ſettled or ſeture, that did concern her; ſhe 


was univerſally adored, and great princes had her nag 
e 


in gold kept ſafe with them in their dwelling, that 
2 be always favourable to them. ; 
he was repreſented in a chariot dragged by four blind 
horſes ; under her fect was a globe, and in her right hand 
ſhe held the helm of a ſhip, and in the left a cornucopia 
or horn of plenty. She had many images, ſtatues and 
temples erected to her, and the Romans adored no deity 
more than Fortuna. At her right hand a youth named 
a wheel, to intimate how ſoon her 
favours might fly away from us : there were at Rome two 
images of her that were remarkable, Fortuna calua and 


Fortuna vitrea, which were both very fignificant. 


She had alſo ſeveral temples crefed to her honour. One 
to Fortuna primigenia, the other to Fortune maſcula which 
was near to the temple of Vena and alſo Fartuna mulie- 
bris, There was alſo Fortuna privata and Fortuna obſequens, 
and alſo Fortuna barbata ; there were ſeveral other Fortunes, 
who had temples. | EO er ay e ee 

When Fortune was not favourable to them, they were 


* 


\ . Fortune was alſo pointed as u naked lady ſtanding upon a 


lobe or ball, having an enſign or foil over - ſnadowing her. 
Fo'kTUN 8s [with Aſtrolageri] rhe two benevolent pla- 
nets, upiter and Venus, fo termed on account of their 
kind and benevolent nature. 
Fo R TUN [ Ancient Writings] a kind of tournament or 
running a tilt on horſeback with lances. 
Forvu'kT H [Ancient Deeds} a long lip of ground, 


Fo K WN] ARD {[xoNfcant, Sax.] wady, prompt, earneſt, x 


eager ; allo ſtrait on before. 
Po WwARDNESs [FoPpeaNtne) Ye, Sax] promptneſs, 
readinels, eagerneſs, Ec. 
Foss | ſaſſa, L.] a trench, moat, ditch or pit. 
Foss | with Anatomifts| a kind of cavity in a bone, 
with a large aperture, but no exit or perforation, 
Fos, a ditch in which in ancient times women com- 
mitting felony were drowned. | 
Foss A [in Anatomy] the middle part of the cervix, or 
hinder part of the human neck. | 
Foss a magna in Anatomy] an obJong cavity, forming 
the inſide of the pudendum muliebre, and which preſents it 
ſelf upon opening the labia, and in the middle of which 
are the carunculæ myrtiformes. 
Foss-WaAy, one of the four principal high ways of Eng- 
land made by the Romans, and ſo called on account of its 
being ditch'd in on both fides ; or becauſe in ſome places 
it was never perfetted ; but left as a great ditch. It leads 
from Cornwall through Devonſovire, by Coventry, Leiceſter, 
Newark, cc. and to Lincoln, | 
FossaToO'RUM Operatio [Old Rec.] foſs-work, or the 
Jabour formerly performed by the inhabitants and neigh- 
bouring tenants for repairing and maintaining the ditches 
round a town, 
Foss A“ OH IOM, the duty. paid for ſuch ſervice. 
FossA'TUM, a trench, a place intrenched. 
FossaTum [Old Rec.] a place fenced with a ditch, or 
the trench of a cut river. 
Fo'ss ET 
FoRsSET 
Fo'ss1L | ſeſſilis, L.] that which may be digged out 
of the earth. ao 
Fo'ss1Ls [| fofilia, of fodere, L. to dig] all manner of 
things that are dug out of the earth. 
Foss1L-w 00D, trees dug decp out of the ground, ſup- 
pos'd to have lain there ever ſince the univerſal deluge. 
Native tr oss1Ls [by Mineraliſts] are ſtricly defined to 
be ſenſible bodies, generated and growing in and of the 
carth, whoſe conſtituent parts are ſo ſimple and homoge- 
neous, that there is no apparent diſtindion of veſſels and 
juices between the part and the cho. 
Com pound FOS Hs [with Miners] are ſuch as may be 
divided into ditferent and diſſimilar parts. 
Edventitiius FOs$1LS @ lin Mineralogy] are the ſubter- 
Foreign Fo;sS1Ls raneous exuviæ of ſea and land 
animals; and even vegetables, as ſhells, bones, teeth, 
leaves, which are found in plenty in divers parts of the 
earth. 
Simple Fossils, are all metals, ſalts, both common 
and precious ; alſo carths. 
To Fos TER [FfoYThian, Sax. foſterer, Dan.] to nou- 
riſh, cheriſh or bring up- 
A FosTER-cþild | foYTepcilp, Sax] a child brought up 


5 a ſmall cheſt or cabinet. 


by thoſe that are not his natural parents. 

4 FosTER-father | FoYTen-FzveN, Sax. ] one who 
brings up another man's child. 

FosT ER- land, land allotted for the ſuſtenance of any 

erſon. | | 

: FosTER-lean [foYTeP-lean, Sax.] the jointure of a 
wife or nuptial gifts. 

Fo'Tutrx (of fone, Sag.] any fort of meat for 
cattle. 

Fo'tus, the ſame as fomentation, L. 

FoV EA, a pit or deep hole inthe ground to catch wild 
beaſts, L£. - | | 

Fo'vEa [Old Rec.] a grave, L, | 

Foy EA [with Aftrol.] the fourth houſe of the figure of 
the heavens, the ſame as Imum cœli. | 

Fo'v tA Cordis [Anat.] a hollowneſs in the breaſt above 
the pit of the ſtomach, L. | 88 

FouGA'pe lin Military Art] a fort of little mine in the 
manner, of a well, ſcarce more than 10 foot wide and 12 


deep, dug under ſome work or fortification, and charged 


with barrels or ſacks of gun pow der, to blow it up. 
FOUGHT [of yeoTan, Sax. did fight. 
Fov'ounrRx, that had been fought, Milton, 


= 


* 


T F 0 - 
1 1 [Faul, Sax. unclean, filthy; alſo una; be. 


To Four [Faulan, Sax,] to make filthy. 
8 * Term] intangled as a 11 . 
Anchor 1s Foul (Sea Term] ſignifies the <1). > 
about the foot. ann e Fable u. 
I be pip makes Foul Water [Sea Term] is when a fh 
under ſail comes into ſhole water, ſo as to taiſe the ſand P 


Tv be FOUL on each other, is when ſhips come. clo 
as to entangle their rigging, and do one another damage.” 


The rope 16 Foul. [Sea Term] ſigniſies the robe 
pled in itſelf, or hinder'd by . 5 ſo n 2 
run or be haled. | FINE It 

Foul Ship, is one that has been lon 
that graſs, weeds, periwinkles or 2 
to her ſides under water. | 

Fou.ps, folds, Milton, 


Fou'LLy I faulice, Sax.] filthily ; alſo unfairly 
dulently, baſely. ; K o unfairly, fiau- 


Fob'LNESS [yyIneyye, Sax.] filthineſs 2 
alſo unfairneſs, unjuſtned.. » Uncleannel; , 


To FounD fundare | 9% onder, F.] to buil 
eſtabliſh or ground, ? I . nw 


To VounDd [ fandere, L. fordre, F.] to melt and cab 
metals. | 

Founp [of yin®an, Sax.] did find, was found. 

FoUN DA'T1ON) the loweſt part of a building; or the 
maſs of ſtone, bricks, &c. which ſupports a bu! ding ; al- 
ſo the ground-work of any thing. 

FoUNDATION, a donation or legacy either of mone 
or lands for the maintenance or ſapport of ſome commu- 
nity, hoſpital, ſchool, lecture or other work of piety, 

oU'NDAyY [in the Iron Works] the ſpace of fix days, 

Fou'NDER | fundator, L. fondateur, F.] one who la 
the foundation of; alſo. a melter or caſter of metals. 

Td Fou'NDER [ad fundum ſubmergere, L. couler a fond 
L.] ſee Foundering. | ; 

To FOUNDER a Heyſe, is to over-ride him, or to tide 
him out of his breath or beyond his ſtrength. 

FOU'NDERING, finking, a ſhip is ſaid to founder when 
by a great leak or a great ſea- breaking in upon her, ſhe takes 
in fo much water, that ſhe cannot be freed from it; ſo that 
ſhe will neither veer nor ſteer ; but lies like a log, and 
not being able to ſwim long, will at laſt fink, 

Fou'NDLING [of finvan, Sax, to find] a child left in 
a place or dropt, and found there. 

Fou'NDRiNG [in Horſes| is an univerſal rheumatiſm, 
or a defluxion of humours upon the ſinews of the legs, 
which cauſes ſo great a ſtiffneſs in them, that they loſe 
their wonted motion. | 

Cheft FounNpRinG ſin Horſes] a diſeaſe in a horſe diſ- 
cover'd by his often covering to lie down and ſtanding 
ſtraddling with his fore- legs. | 

Fou'NDERING [in the Body] befals a horſe by cating 
too much provender ſuddenly, hen too hot; as alſo by 
drinking too much upon travelling when hot, and riding 
him after it. | | 

Fou'NpryY © the art of melting and caſting all forts 

Fou N DER of metals, particularly braſs, ron, Et. 

Founrt [of fonts, L.] a fountain, Milton. 

Four [of fwndere, L.] a ſer of printing letters or 


untrimmed, 6 
$ ſtick Or grow 


ch FOUNTAIN, one whoſe baſon and jet ale placed 
perpendicularly under an arch. wot 

Baſon FOU'NTAIN, a baſon having a jet, ſpout or per- 
haps a ſtatue, &c. in the middle. | : 

Cover'd FOUNTAIN, a kind of pavilion built of ſtone, 
incloſing a reſeryoir, and ſpouting forth the water at a pipe 
or cock. | 

Cup FoU/NTAIN, one which beſides a baſon has a cup 
ſupported on a pedeſtal, Oc. and receiving a. Jer ot ſpout 
of” water riſing out of the middle of it. 53 

Marine FOUNTAIN, a fountain compoſed of 1 


figures, as ſea-divinities, naiades, tritons, dolphins, 


Naval FOUNTAIN, one made in the form of a ſhip of 
alle 1 | | N = . * 
5 Open FoUNTAIN, is any ſpouting fountain, with a ba 


ſon, cup or other ornaments. 


Ruftick FOUNT A1 My 6 fountain adorned or, inriched 


with rock-work, ſhell-work, petrifactions, Ce. 4 


Satyrical FOUNTAIN , a r fora 2 
I au ; 

a grotto adorned with ſatyts, Ivan 9 
Statuary FOUNTAIN, one which beng "NY; and * 
lated is adorned with one or more ſtatues - * 
J mbolical FOUNTAIN, one whoſe prigcipe? N 

are the attributes, arms or cogniſances ot the f 
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„„ FouNTAIN one that is compoſed of ſeveral 
amidal 1 d in Chad odds each other, each lefs 


105 1 
cnet hm to the top, ſupported by a hotlow ſhaft 


F pres" FouNTAIN, any fountain whoſe water is dart- 
d forth impetuouſly through one or more jets or ajutages, 
, 4 returns in rains, net. olds or the like. | 
an ne FOUNTAIN, A kind of plain ſpout or ſtream of 
vater; illuing out of a ſtone or hole in the wall, without 
n. pe MN? $i | 
* e [ ſontes, L. ſontaines, F.] are of 2 ſorts, 
ſuch as dry up in the winter, and ſuch as flow always. 
Moſt are of opinion, that the former are roduced by the 
rain. Thoſe perpetual ſprihgs may be de n'd to be collec- 
tions of waters gy. oy” 7 from the hig the lower 
arts of the carth. t of a great number f ſuch foun- 
tains, rivers are gathered which carry = aters into the 
gy have imagined, that the perpetyal ones are derived 
from the lea, __ that there are ſubterrageous tubes in the 
earth, through which the ſea-water 1s conveyed to the 
fountains. But this opinion 1s liable to theſe two difficul- 
ties, how it is poſſible for the ſea-water to be carried to 
the tops of the higheſt mountains, ſince by all experiments 
in gydrotatich it appears, that the ſurface of any water 
contained in any veſſel always lies even, fo that it is im- 
poſſible for any one part of the ſurface to be higher than 
another; except it be made ſo by ſome external force. 
2. How it comes to paſs that fountain-water is not ſalt. 
Others again diſlike this hypotheſis, and that for ſeve- 
ral reaſons, and aſſign rain as the cauſe of fountains; but 
if rain were the only cauſe, whence can it be, that thoſe 
fountains are never dry in the time of the greateſt drought, 
when there has been no rain for a long time? and there- 
fore others to rain add vn ; which being by the heat 
of the ſun exhaled in vaſt quantities (as the learned Mr. 
Edmund Halley nas proved) and they being carried over the 
low land by the wind to the ridges of mountains, where 
they preſently precipitate, and gliding down by the cran- 
nies of ſtone, and part of the vapour entering into the 
cayerns of the hills, the water thereof gathers as in an 
alembick in the baſons of ſtone it finds; which being once 
filled, all the overplus of water runs over by the loweſt 
place, and breaking out by the fides of the hills, forms 
ſingle ſprings, and many of theſe running down the valleys 
between the ridges of the hills, and ccming to unite, form 
little riyulers or brooks ; and many of theſe meeting again 
in one common valley, and gaining the plain ground, 
being grown leſs rapid, become a river; and many of theſe 
being united in one common channel, make the largeſt 
rivers, as the Thames, the Rhine, the Danube, G. 
Four [quatwor, L. quatre, F.] IV. 4. the figure is cal- 
led the cube's baſe, a cube or ſquare having a foot or baſe 
of 4 angles; and the cube among ſolid bodies is account- 
ed the moſt excellent and perfect, repreſenting firmneſs, 
continuance and virtue. The figure in its parts makes up 
— being conſidered two times and a half, and alſo in 
$ manner, 1, 2, 3, 4, make 10. It is the number of 
letters in the Hebrew name Uw, and thence by divines 
called Tetragrammaton, or name of 4 letters; and many 
other nations have given to God a name of 4 letters, 
& the Aſſyrians Add, the Egyptians Amun, the Perſians 
A Oeos, the 1 atins Deus, and thence the 
ieu. 
FOUR corners [with Herſemen] to work a horſe upon 4 
comers, is in imagination to divide the volt or round into 
4 quarters; and when he has done ſo upon each of theſe 
quarters the horſe makes a round or two at trot or gallop, 


| nd when he has done ſo upon each quarter, he is {ai 
have made the four abe. 4 ach quarter, is ſaid to 


OURCH lin Law| a delay or putting off or prolong- 


ung an action. 


| | Foukcury' [in Heraldry). as a Croſs Four”: - 
che, is one that i s forked At the ends, that has 
uus forks compos d of ſtrait lines, and blunt ends, 
| | * 


as if cut off, as in the figure, F. 


Fork! | | 
rk, an under-harbinger or meſſenger. 


mine > EAU, a powder-chamber, or chamber of 4 


which is | rant or cavity made under a work, The top of 
to make mo... unge cut into ſeveral points like chimneys, 


its eff 
5 effects on ſeveral ſides at the ſame time, P. 


T-6 e 4 «lg 4x j 
balls of r 2» an amercement for not cutting out the b 


Tonk. Ste dogs feers in the foreſt. © |, 
bo 8 [FuZel, Sax. Fupi, Dan,] " bird, 3 


8 K's * 
* 


oy f 


thing. | | 8 
FRA F [ fragrantia, L.] fweetneſs of ſmell. 


ore paſſages for the powder, that it may have 


2. +: * * f 

To Fowt. Crugelan, dax] to go « fowling 

Fow'LER [FuFelep, Sax. 2 bird catcher, c 
A FowL ER, a piece of artillery ſo called, 


* 


Fox [Tox, Sax, Fucks, Dan.] 4 crafty animal; a beaſt 


chace. | | 

A Fox [Emblematically] may very ly. denote 4 

dent commander, who, to 1 yr Mg leſs ex- 
pence of blood, rather chooſes to prevail in his enterpri- 
zes by conduct and ſtratagem, than by downright dint of 
the foldier's courage. | 1 

A Fox [Hieroglyphically] was uſed to repreſent a ſubtil 
fellow, full of wicked intentions; becauſe that animal is 
notable on account of its craftineſs. 

A Fox [in Coat Armour] may repreſent thoſe, that have 
done fignal ſervice to their prince and country by the 
adminiſtration of juſtice ; or upon embaſſies or ſuch like 
negotiations, where wit and dexterity is of more uſe than 
ſtrength or valour. | 

Fox-GLoves [yolcs-gloFay, Sax. i. e. folks-gloves, 
Baxter] the herb call'd by Botanifts Digitalis, L. | 

Fox-TAIL, an herb. 3 

Fo'x rs Evil [with Phyſicians] a diſeaſe when the hair 
falls oft from the head, by the roots; a ſhedding of the 
hair, caus'd by the Lues Venerea or otherwiſe. 

To Fox one, to make him fuddled. 

25 ſet the Fox to keep tht Geeſe. | 

Fo [vye, F. a way, kop, Du.] a treat given to friends 
by thoſe who are going a journey, _ 

To Foy [with — en] to fallow land in the ſum- 
mer or autumn, 

Foy'LinG [Hunting Term] the footſteps of a ſtag upon 
the graſs. | 

A RA'CID [ fracidus, L.] rotten ripe, hoary and putre- 

Ce * 

FRA'CTION, a broken piece of any thing; alſo a quar- 
rel or miſunderſtanding, F. of L. | 

FRACTION [in 4rithmetick] a broken number, being a 
proportionable part of any integer or whole thing. 

Propey FRACTION, is one whoſe numerator is leſs than 
the denominator, as 48. | 

Improper FRACTION, is when the numerator is either 
equal to or bigger than the denominator, as 3+ and 32, 

vulgar FR ACTION, is one always expreſſed by 2 num- 
bers, the one written over the other with a line between, 
as 3. 

Decimal FR ACTION, is one that has for its denomina- 
tor 1. with cypher or cyphers, as 7 195 $825 com- 
monly for brevity ſake is ſet down thus, . 5 . 10 | 

A Simple FRACTION, is ſuch as conſiſts of one an- 
numerator, and one denominator, as 5. 

A Compound Fg ACTION, is one that conſiſts of ſeveral 
numerators and denominators, as 3 of + of f. 

FRA C TIous [of fractus or fractio, L.] quarrelſome, 
peeviſh. 

Fra'cTIOUSNESs, quarrelſome temper, aptneſs to 
take, offence, peeviſhnds, —_ 

n fractura, L.] the breach or rupture of a 

ne, Ec. | 

 Fra'ctTURED [of fractura, L. fracture, F. of fractut, 
L. broken] crackt, broken. hae 

Fr x'NULUM 4 little Bridle, L. [with Anatomiſts] a 
Skinny ſtring under the tongue. | | F | 

FR NUM # Bridle, L. [in Anatomy] a ſlender ligament, 
whereby the precipice is ty d to the lower part of the 
Glans, or to the nut of the Penis. | ; 

. FRAGA'RIA [with Botanick Writers | a ſtraw-berry buſh, ; 
FR A'GIL xs, e [in Botanick Writers] brittle, eaſie to be 
broken. p< | | | 
FRAG1/LIT * 5 [ fragilitas, L. fragilite, Fr.] brit- 

FRA“ OILENESS S tleneſs. = 5 Ra 
FRA'GMENT [ fragmentum, L.] a broken piece of any 


* 


Fa A“ GRAN ex ; 

FRA'GRANTNESs [ fragrantia, L.] fra 
F AIT Y or ire of a ſhip ; alſo the money 
paid for the carriage of it. 1 BP 
Jo FRALIOHT, to hire or furniſh the cargo of a ſhip. . 


ER All, a basket of raiſons, Ic. about 75 pound weight. 


Frail ¶ fragilis, LJ weak of nature, | feeble; alſo 
brittle. 1 . C fate ban FI 8 Y 
„Ear 2 [ fragilnes, Deſragitits, FI weakneG 

c brirtleneſs,. fal. N 2 


n 


52 EIGHT e [Fracht, Tent. Fret, F.] the cargo, lading 
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FRA“Is Rs [in Military 
Hains] are pieces of w 
of 6 or 7 foot long planted 
under the Cordon, in places 
which are not faced with 
ſtone or brick, they are 
planted at the baſe of a 
Parapet, being let about 
half way 
part ; they are not laid pa- 
rallel to the Baſe of the 
——— Rampart, but a little ſloping 
downwards with their points, that men cannot ſtand on 
them; their chiefeſt uſe is to hinder the garriſon from de- 


\ferting, which would be eafy without them, eſpecially in 


laces with dry moats. They likewiſe prevent ſurprizes and 
lealades See A in the, figure. F F 


To FRA1ZE 4 Battalion, is to line it every way round 


with pikes, that if they ſhould be charged with a body of 


horſe, the pikes being preſented may cover the musketeers 
from the ſhock of the horſe, and ſerve as a barricade. 

FRAME [xpome, Sax.] a form, figure, make, &c. 
alſo the ſupporters of a table, Os. 

To FRAME [FNemman, Sax. ] to form or faſhion; alſo 
to ſquare, to contrive. | 
_ Tobeout of FRAME, i. e. to be diſordered or diſcom- 
poſed in body or mind, 8 

FRA'MPOLE Fence [in the manor of Frittle in Eſſex] 
a privilege belonging to the inhabitants, to have the wood 
that grows on the fence, and as many trees or poles as a 
man can reach from the top of the ditch with the helve of 
an aze, for the repairing of his fence. 

FRANC, a French Livre, in value 15. 6 d. 

FrxAa/ncnuist [of franc, Fr. free] liberty, freedom; a 
particular immunity or privilege pertaining to a city or 
corporation, 

RANCHISE [in Common Law] a privilege or exemp- 
tion from the ordinary juriſdiftion, or an aſylum or ſanctua- 
ry where people are ſecure of their perſons, &c. 

FRANCHISE Royal, is when the king grants to a man 
and his heirs, that they ſhall be free from toll, and ſuch 
like impofitions ; alſo a place where the king's writ runs not, 
as Chefter and Durham. | 

FRANCHISE of Quarters [at Rome] a certain ſpace or 
diſtrict wherein the houſes of embaſſadors of the European 

rinces are, and where they retire, when they cannot be ar- 
reſted, nor proſecuted at law. | 

To FRA NCHISE [affranchir] to grant liberty, privi- 
leges, freedoms, immunities, &c, 

FRANC1'GENA a Frenchman, in our ancient cuſtoms, 


was a general name for all foreigners, 


FRANCI'SCANS, an order of friars founded by ſaint 
Francis ; they are enjoyn'd chaſtity, poverty and obedience, 
and obſerve ſeveral other ſtrif rules of life and converſation. 

FrRA/NCLING, an old law word for a free-hold. 


FRA'NCOLIN, a ſort of red-leg'd bird, fit for hawk- - 


ing; a heath cock, ſhire or rail. | 

Jo A'NGIBLE | frangibilis, L.] that may be broken. 

FRANGIBLENESS | frangibilitas, L. of ſrangere to 
break] capableneſs or eaſineſs to be broken. 

FRA NGIPANE, an exquiſite kind of perfume, frequent- 
ly given to the leather wherewith gloves, &c. is made, 

Br a” NGULA [with Betaniſts] the black alder-tree, L. 

FRANK [ franc, F.] tree, open in ſpeech and dealing 
ſincere; alſo liberal. x 

To FRANK Letters, to order them to be carried with- 
out paying the poſtage. | | 

FRANK Almoin [Law Term] a fort of tenure, hold- 
ing ſuch lands or tenements, as are beftow'd upon people, 
who wholly give themſelves up to the ſervice of God, for 
pure and perpetual alms. 

FRANK Bark, that eſtate in copy-hold lands, which 
the wife being eſpouſed a virgin, has after her husband's 
deceaſe as a dower, 


FRANK Fee [Law Term] a tenure in fee-ſimple, which 


a man holds at the common law, to him and his heirs, and 
not by ſuch ſervice as is required in ancient demeſn. 
To FRANx, to feed, to fatten, O. 


Frank ferme [| Law Term] is land or tenement, 
wherein the nature of the fee is changed by feoffment, or 


rant in fee ſimple, out of knight's ſervice for certain an- 
nual ſervices, ſo as to be freed from homage, worſhip, re- 
lief and all other ſervices, not contained in the feoffment. 


F ANR Chaſe, a liberty of free chace in a circuit, which 

. © adjoins to a foreft, by which all men, though they have 
land of their own within that compaſs, are forbidden to 
cut down wood, Cc, without the leave of the forcſter, , 


* Ty 4 


JIE 
4 % 


law of the land 


into the Ram- 


+ "ip 8 x 
have different cuſtoms, as in the manours 


FRANK fold, is where the lord hath bene 
folding his — Jor ſheep. ' * ho! Res. 
FRANK Lau, is the benefit of the free and common 

FRANK Marriage, a tenure in tail ſpecia | 
lands or tenements are held, to a man ald iy by 
the heirs of their bodies, on condition of doing no * 
to the donnor, but fealty to the fourth degree. «1 

Frank Pledge, a pledge or ſurety for a free. 
ancient cuſtom in England for the ' preſervation of the i 
lick peace, whereby a certain — of nei kbowter 5. 7 
bound one for another to ſee every man of their pl * 
forth coming, to anſwer for any trauſgreſſion with which 
he ound be charged. ry 1 

RA'NKINCENSE [q. d. free incenſe] an odoriſe 

FrA'NKLY | franchement, F.] freely, plainly Tage . 

FRA“NKNEVSSs [ franchiſe, Fr.] freenefs, open-heaned. 
neſs, ſincerity. 7 5 | f 
FRA N TICK I frenetique, Fr, phreneticus 1 
Gr.] maddiſh, diſtracted, mad. q ＋ n., 
*'FRA'NTICKLY [avec freneſis, Fr. more phrenetico | ] 
after a frenzical manner. 18 

FRA'NTICKNE5s | phreneſis, L. freneſte, 
Gr.] frenzineſs, crazineſs, madneſs. 

FrATE'R&1A [Old Rec.) a fraternity or brotherhood or 
ſociety of religious perſons who were mutually bound to 
pray for the health, &c. of their living brethren, and al 
the ſouls of thoſe who were dead. 1 

FRATE'RNAL | fraternalis, L. fraternel, Fr.] of ot 
belonging to or like a brother. 

FR A ERNA'L ITY ſraternalitas, L. brotherhood ; bro» 
therlineſs, brotherly affection. 

FRATE'RNALLY | fraternaliter, L. fraternellement, F.] 
afrer the manner of or like a brother, 

FRATE'RNiTY | fraternitas, L.] a brotherhood, the 
relation of one brother to another; alſo a company of 


man, an 


F . of qe:yro15, 


men entered into a firm bond of ſociety. | 


FRATERNITY of Arms, an alliance or affociation in 
arms, in ancient times concluded between 2 knjvhts, 
who thereby agreed to go together, ſhare their fortune, 
and mutually aſſiſt each other againſt all the world. 

FRA'TRAGE, the PROT among brothers or coheirs, 
coming to the ſame inherirance or ſucceſſion : alſo that par 
of the inheritance that comes to the youngeſt brothers 

FRATRES conjurati [ in Ant, L.] ſworn brothers or 
companions. | | 

Fka'TRIc1DE [ fratricida, L.] a killer or the killing 
of a brother, | 

FR AUD [ fraus, L. fraude, F.] deceit, guile, a ſecret, 
under-hand deceit or injury done to any one. I 

Frau'DULENT | fraudulentus, L.] deceitful, cheat- 
ing, knaviſh, Oc. 9 


Fravu'DULENCY [ fraude, F. of fraudu lentus, L 
FRAU“ DULENTNESS 5 deceitfulneſs, guilefulneſs, 
knaviſhneſs. | 


FRA [of afﬀray, F.] a ſcuffle, a fight. 

To FRA [prob. of frayer, F.] to fret as muſlin, C. 
alſo to ſcare away. | 

Fray [Hunting Term] a deer is ſaid to fray her head, 
when ſhe rubs it againſt a tree to renew it, or cauſe the pill 
of her new horns to come off. | 

FRAYGHT [of Fracht, Tewt.] fraighted, i. e. full laden. 

' FRAxINE'LLA [with Botaniſti] baſtard dittany, L. 
FREAK [xhæc, Sax. Frech, Teut.] a mad aftion, 4 


caprice, a whimfy, a maggot; an idle conceit, &. 


FR EA“ K ISE, maggotty, whimſical, c . 

FRE AK Is HN 130 capriciouſneſs, maggortinehs, 1 
FR RAM [with Husbandmen] arable or ploughed 1: 
worn out of heart, and laid fallow till it recovers. "I 
To Fx EAM [Hunting Term] uſed of a boar that ma 
a noiſe at rutting time, of fremere, L. tl 84. 

FR 1 7. d. re having many ſm | 

. FrRE'CKLY iſh ſpots in the skin. 

FRER/CKL ES, a ſort 5 ſmall, hard, dusky yup 
pe ariſing * the skin oo. —.— hands, and 

in perſons of the faireſt and fineſt skins. , | 

/ Foun [xPeah, Sax.] not in bondage or ſervitude, © 
ße nw ke fi to deliver up . 

R E R, to ſet or make free up. 

FAR R Bench, is that eftate in copy-hold.lands, on Y 
the wife hath after the death of her husband, for 3 
according to the cuſtom of the manour: different 10 
? ap die, 
Bmbourn, in the county of Berks, if a cuſto tel Ke 
his with: ſhall have for her ſtee "bench all his cop)” 


| | ; 145 3 commit | 
hate ils Ae CFR - | peat) 5 
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.__rfarey, the forfeits her eſtate; but if ſhe will come _ Dovick Fa n&2, both Vivien and Fignola make this 

incon x Ain g backwards on a black ram, with his tail freez flat, only carved with trigly phs and metopes, and the 

* * nd, and ſay the following words, the ſteward is height of it 30 or 45 minutes, and Scammozzi and Pal- 
in nd by the cuſtom to reſtore her to het free-bench, ladio 45 minutes. 


Tonick FR E RZ, Vitruvins makes this free flat, but com- 


*. KC 


Here I am, DOR et | monly carved with acanthus leaves, lions and men, c. 
| Riding upon 4 Black Ram, and in height zo minutes, Fignola 45, Scammozzi 28, 
Like a whore - as Tam; and Palladis convex or ſwelling, but 27 minutes. 
And for my Ctincum Crancum, _  Orinthian FR RRE, Fitruvies makes this like the lonick, 
Have loft my Bincum Bancum, and in height 30 minutes 2 thirds ; Vignola the ſame but 
And for my tails game, I 5 minutes, Scammozti and Palladio the fame ; but the 
Have done this worldly ame; former 31 and 3 fourths, and the latter 28 minutes in 
Therefore I pray you, Mr. Steward, , height, | "M1 
Let me have my land again. | Compoſit FR RRZ, Fitruvius makes that free flat; but 


| | beſet with cartouſes and carved between every cartouſe, and 

Fan Boster, a ſoldier who, makes inroads into an ene- in height 52 minutes and a half; Yignola the ſame ; but 45 
my's country to drive away cattle ; alſo a pirate or ſea- minutes, Scammoezzi but 32 minutes, Palladio conyex or 
N alſo a ſoldier who ſerves for plunder without pay. ſwelling, but in height 32 minutes. 


'Fxrr-80RN [of xneah-beohye, Sax. ] born in free- A Convex FRRRZ are thoſe whoſe profile is a 
dom. with a right to privileges and immunities. A Pulvinated Farez curve, 
To FER | Sea Term] when a ſhip's pump throws out Flouriſbed FR E EZ, is one inriched with rinds of imagi- 
more water than ſhe leaks into her, it is ſaid to free her. nary foliages. 3 
To FREE CA Boat] is to bale or lade out the water. Hiftorical FR R EZ, is one adorned with baſs relievo's, 
Fg EE Bord, a certain quantity of ground, beyond or 2 hiſtories, ſacrifices, &c. 
without the fence ; as of 2 foot and a half, which is claim- Marine FREEZE, one repreſenting ſea-horſes, Tritoxs 


* 
in ſome places. and other things pertaining to the ſea, as ſhells of fiſhes, 
eg . * Chapel, one that is of the king's foundation, ex- baths, grotto's, Cc. , | , 


empted or freed from the juriſdiction of rhe ordinary; or Ruftick FR ERH RZ, is one whoſe courſes are ruſticated or 
a chapel founded within a pariſh over and above the mo- imboſſed. | 


ther church, to which it was free for all the pariſhioners Symbolical FKERHZ, one adorned with things pertain- 


Wenn ; ing to religion, as the Apparatus of ſacrifices, Oc | 
FREEDOM [Fneavom, Sax. ] liberty, eaſineſs of doing FREEZING Mixture | in Chymiftry | a compoſition of 
a thing, immunity, exemprion from, ingredients, which we call, or ſome ſimple ones which 


Fx EE DOM of the ill, a ſtate or faculty of the mind, mixed with other bodies will cauſe them to congeal into |, 
whercin all the motions of the will are in our power; and ice. | 
ve are enabled to determine on this or that; to do good or Fg ERRZLAN D Horſe, the ſame as Chevaux de friez, 
evil without any force or conſtraint from any foreign cauſe FRENCH [Frarpis, F.] of or belonging to the French 


whacſoever. nation. 
Firzpom of Contradiction [with Schoolmen] is tha Frency Marigold, a plant. 
whereby we are at our choice to will or nill ; to love or PFrE/xNCnirinv, addicted to the french faſhions, cuſ- 
not love, Ofc. toms or intereſt. Sat 
FREEDOM of contrariety [with Schoolmen] is that where- FRE/NDENT [ frendens, L.] gnaſhing the teeth, 
by we are at our own choice to do geod or evil ; to be vir-  Fxar'NpLEss Man | vith the Eee Saxons] an out- 
tu:us or vicious, to take a horſe or a lion. law'd man. 


FREEDOM of à City, &c. a right of exerciſing a trade FR E/NSVY / [ phrenitis, L. of cer, Gr. freneſie, F.] 
or employment, &. in a city or town corporate, and a being FR RNZ Va ſort of madneſs or dotage. 


elected to the dignities and offices of it. | Fa QUENCY 8 [ frequentia, L] oftenneſs ; uſual- 
FREE'DSTOLL e [ of pid peace, and YTole, Sax. a FRE/QUENTNESS S nets ; commonneſs. | 
Fai'ps TOLL : ſeat} a ſtone chair in a church near FK EK uENT | frequens, L.] often, ordinary, common, 


the altar granted by king Athelftan to Fobn de Beverly, arch- To FR HHN f | frequentare, L. frequenter, F.] to go 

biſhop of Tork, to which offenders uſed to fly for ſanctuary. often to a place, to haunt, to reſort to, | 
FrEE-Ho'toh ſof yneah and healtan, Sax. a fee eſtate. FR BQUE'NTATIVE [ frequentatous, L.] a term ap- 
Fkrr-HoLpD in deed, [in Law] the actual poſſeſſion of or ply'd by Grammarians to ſuch verbs, as denote the repe- 


right a man has to hold lands or tenements in fee, fee-tail, tition or often doing of an action. 
or for term of life. 


Fre'sca [Old Rec.] freſh water, rain, alſo a land- = 

FREE-HOLD ſin Taj is the right that a man has to flood. | | | | 1 
ſuch lands or tenements before he ſeizes or enters upon them. Fk ERSCA“D Es, cool walks, ſhady retiring places, Tral. 48 
FREE:HOLDERS, are thoſe perſons who roſie; a free- FR RCS co, freſh, cool, Ital. to drink in 2 to drink . 
hold, ſo called becauſe they hold lands or tenements in- cool liquors; to walk in freſco, to walk in the cool; to paint 1 
heritable by a perpetual right to them and their heirs for ever, in freſco, to paint upon green walls, that the colours may it 1 5 
h Aren k, a fort of ſtone that. works up like ala the better fink iu. | "np 

aſter ; 


uſod in building, and dug up in many parts of Fxksco, a way of painting or plaiſtering (or rather 
Mae : both, upon walls to endure the weather, and repreſenting 
#art LY [FNeolice, Sax.] with freedom and eaſe ; al- birds, beaſts, herbs, fruit, &. in relief. It is done 
ſo liberally, Fs | with a compoſt of the powder of old rubbiſh ſtones, mixt 
FuEE-MAN (xhea-man, Sax. ] one intitled to particu- with burnt flint (or lime) and water, with which the 


England. 


ar privileges and immunities; one free from ſervitude. wall is plaiſtered a good thickneſs, and 2 with co- 
. FREE'NEsS [xhehne y ye, Sax. ] a being free; alſo li- lours ground with lime water, milk or whey, and laid on 
erality. os, the baer while it is wet, by which means they incor- 


FREE Warren, the power of granting or denying li- porate with the plaiſter ſo as never to waſh out. 
cence to any to hunt or chace in any ſuch * 8 This was the ancient Grecian way of painting, and af- 
a FAEEZ [fo called probably becaule firſt made by the terwards uſed by the Roman:; there have been ſeveral 
riſons or in Friedland] a ſort of coarſe woollen cloth, whole towns of this work in Germany, and excellently 
4 REEZING ſin Pbyſiology conge lation, is the fixing of well done, but now they are ruin d by the wars. | 
10 uid; or the depriving it of its natural mobility, by the There are 3 chambers in the Pope's palace at Rome, done 
action of cold; or the act of converting a fluid ſubſtance in freſco by Raphael Urbin, and Fulio Romano, and likewiſe 
. no firm, coherent, rigid one, called ice. | a moſt excellent freſcs work at Fontan be eas in France, 
9 Fanzz | FNYYan, Sax.] to congeal into ice. which was the work of Bollameo, Martin Romſe a Floren. 
F Fannz (with Gunners] the ſame as the muzzle-ring of tine and others, containing the continued travels of U/yſſes, 
mon. f | A we : in, 60 pieces. | | | | * 
- 8 [in Architecture] is that part of the entabl- FRzsu [yneych, Sax. frais, F ] new, not ſtale; refreſh- 
aſe Pap between the Architrave and Corniche. ed; alſo unſalted ; alſo cool (fp ken of the air.) . bg 
yn REEZ, Vitruvins males it flat and plain, the ; Fx B58 Difſeiſin la Term] that diſſeiſin that a an 
and 42, and page © teller 35 Scam zer makes it Flein, mag, ſeek to defear of his own power, without the help of 
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ed, farced and ſtewed. 


another 


the hand or ligen-cloths, - or moiſt wit 
waters, Sc. a id res 

_ Fk1'cc10N [in Mechanicks] is the refiſtance that a 00 
ving body meets withal 


FR 
e 


Fatsu Fine;[Law'Term) that which was levied within 


a year paſt. 


F xs n Force [in Lau] a force done within 40 days. 
Fk ASH Gale [Sea Term] is when a wind blows imme+ 
diately dfter a cam... 
Fk xsH Man, a novice or young ſtudent in an univerſtc 
ty, college, &. et eee 24928 
F& ks Sbot [with Marineri] the falling of a large river 
into the ſea, ſo that it will make the water freſn for a 
mile or two at the mouth of the river. at ws 
IR Rs H the. Hawſe [Sea Phraſe] of beer out more cable, is 
when part of a cable that lies in the han ſe, is fretted or 
chaſed, and it is required that more cable be veered out, 
that ſo another part of it may reſt in the hawſe. 5 
Fans H Spell [Sea Term] a freſh gang to relieve the 


rowers in the long boat. | 


FRESH Swit, ſuch a 2 of an offender as never 
ceaſes from the time of the offence committed or diſco- 
vered till he be apprehended or ſeized. dy 

FrrsH Suit qvithin the view, impowers the officers who 
purſue treſpaſſers in the foreſt, to ſeize them even without 
the bounds of it. | 

FR'tsH Water Soldier, a raw and unexperienced one. 

To FaER'sUEN [rendre frais, F.] to make freſh that 
which has been ſalted ; or that which is grown faint or 
diſcoloured. ; 

FRR“sHNESsS [of fraicheur, F.] newneſs; a not bein 
ſalted; alſo the being refreſhed from tiredneſs ; alſo cool- 
neſs of air. => 
..ToFret [of xpectan, Sax, to gnaw, according to 
Meric Caſaubon] to be chaſed or fretted in mind. 8 

Fx R Tru [probably of xhed xul, Sax.] peeviſn. 

FrE'TFULNESsS, peeviſhnels. 

Fxe'T-wORK, a fort of plaiſterer's work fo called. 

To FR ET as cloth [ xheo dan, Sax.] to wear our. 

A FR RET, a fume or heat of paſhon. ._ | 

A FRET [Muſ.] a particular ſtop on a muſical inſtrument. 

FRET or FKETT E' [in Heraldry] is ſuppo- 
ſed by ſome to be called ſo, becauſe its pieces 
ſeem to fret one another by their alternate ſu- 
perpaſition. Some ate of opinion ir repreſents 
a true lover's knot. It is repreſented. as in the 
figure. 


WES 
/ | 


FRET 7 {in Archite& ] 

FRETTE I is a knot or 
ornament that conſiſts of two 
liſts, or ſmall fillets, vari- 
ouſly interlaced or interwoe 
= ven, and running at paral- 
lel diſtances equal to their 
breadth, every turn of which and interſection muſt be at 
right angles, they were uſed by the ancients on flat mem- 
bers, as the faces of the corona or eaves of cornices, under 
the roofs, ſoffits, &*c, | 

FRET woRK [ſo called of frette] it ſignified the 
timber-work of a roof, is an inftrument of frets uſed ro 
fill up and inrich flat empty ſpaces ;| principally uſed in 
roofs which are fretted over with plaiſter work. 

FRETS [with Miners] openings made in the banks of 


Humm 


| 


par umn 


MMM 


7 


wy 


— 


| rivers made by land-floods. 


FrR1YABLE | friabilis, L.] that may be crumbled or rub- 
bed into ſmall particles. 

FRI'ABLENESS # [ friabilitas, L.] brittleneſs, aptneſs 

FRIABI'LITY & to crumble into ſmall particles. 

Friability is ſuppoſed to ariſe from that friable bodies 
do conſiſt wholly of dry parts, irregularly combined and 


which are readily ſeparated, as having nothing glutinous, 
Sc. to bind them together. 


 FR1A'T1ON, a crumbling, L. - | 
FR1'BBLING, captious, impertinent, trifling ; as a frib- 

bling queſtion. | 
FR1i'BURGH 5 
FRITBVuRGH 
d behaviour. ' 


FRica'NpoEs [in Cookery] a ſort of Scotch-collops, lard- 


of xni's peace, and bone, Sax. a 
ſureiy] a ſurety for the peace and 


FxicasEy” | Cookery] a diſh of fry'd meat; as rab- 


bets, chickens, &c. 
FRI A“TTION 8 a rubbing or caving or grating the 


FR1'CTION/ 


ſurface of one at of 


dy againſt 
[with Phyſicians] a rubbin or chafing 
any part of the body, either dry, with 
oils, ointments, 


FalicA'TION 7 
FRI'CTION 
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war built ſome what lower and longer t 


' rour ; alſo apt to 


from the ſurface whercon it moves. |. 
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TE ere . IE IS 
Fata (FriBa!-525, Bax.) the fixth Jay of”. 
. eee e Vol the 
dead FrIDay, the Friday next before EA. 
FRI o RO As, a certain idol of the ancient Brin 04 
FrriEND [FPecon®, Sax.] a familiar oc king fon, 
5 - Ee Sax. ] who has * 
Faik“ Notfix ESS [FPeontliency f fe. una 
kind behaviour. en * 105 4 friendly 0 
— DLY, 1 Kind. | 
FRIEK/NDSHI [of xheond and 5! 15 
or kindneſs A a friend: e Pip, Sax, ]. the quality 
 Fr1'nk [ ſrater, L. free, F.] à brother of © nl 
8 a 2 9 ö 91 4 : RO e religion 
R18R [with Printers] a page or ſheet ſo 
off at the preſs, that it can 85 be read. ® a 2 "ought 
FRI RRS fratres, L. ſreres, F.] f. . brethren) _ monk; 
or religious perſons of which there are 4 principal ord 
1. the Prievs oy or Franciſcans,, or Grey Friers, 2 I 
Auguſtins, 3 the Dominicans or Black-Friers, 4. tt... 
— — [3 bite 1 * * 6 4+ the Car 
FRI / RRS, the ſeveral places of the city of | 
are called by the name of Friers, as by rg K — 
name originally from houſes or cloiſters' of friers there for- 
merly ſituate. — 1 
FRI“ ERV @ [confraire, F.] a ſociety of friers : ag 
FRI * cloiſter or nee e 
Fri'GA \FNiga, Sax. ] a pq of the ancient Þyi. 
tons, Saxons, Germans, c. whom they adored to obtain 
plenty and earthly bleſſings and proſperity in their affairs 
a certain author writes that ſhe ſtood on the right hand of | 
the great god Theramis, and Woden the god of war on the 
left She was pictured with a ſword in one hand, and x 
bow in the other; from this goddeſs our Friday is ſuppoſed 
to have taken its name | | 
FR1'GAT | fregate, F.] a ſort of hip, a ſmall man of 
an others for ſwift 
ſailing, and having no more than two decks. 
FR1GATOO'N, a Venetian veſſel built with a ſquare ſtern 
without any foremaſt ; having only a main maſt, a mizzen 
maſt and bolt- ſprit, uſed in the Adriatick ſea, 
Fkr1G EFA'CTION,. a making cold, L. 
Fr1'GEFLED [| frigefactus, L.] made cold, L. 
FR1'GERATORY | ſrigeratorium, L.] a place either to 
make or keep things coal in. 
Fr1'G1D [ frigidzs, L.] cold, impotent, light. 
A FR16G1D Stile, is a low, jejune manner of diQtion, 
wanting force, warmth of imagination, figures of ſpeech, &c. 


FR1G1'DpITY 5 [ frigiditas, L.]  coldneſs, impoten- 
FRLOIDNEss cy. 
To FRIGHT 


© [ #Nih'Tan, Sax. ritter, Dan.] to put 
To Fk1'GHTEN into a fright, to terrify. 
FR1'GHTFUL [yPilrepul, Sax.] cauſing fight or ter- 
pur into a fright. 
Fr1I'GHTFULNESs [Fnihtfulne)Ye, 8ax.] aptnefs to 
be affrighted ; alſo terribleneis of aſpect. 
FR1GORT'FIc [ frigorificus,..] making or producing cold. 
Fx160R1'FICK Particles [with Phileſophers| ſuch parti- 
cles as are in themſelves eſſentially cold, and by entering 
and piercing other bodies, produce in them that quality 


which is called cold. 


To FRILL [of friller, F.] to quake or ſhiver with 
cold ; uſed of a hawk, as the hawk frills. 

Fr1'NGE [ frange, F.] a ſort of ornament. 

To FRINGE [ franger, F.] to garniſh with fringes. 

Fri'eERER [n fripier, F.] a broker that new cleans, 
trims and ſells old clothes. CT] 

FRI T ERV I friperie, F.] old clothes. / 

To FRISK [probably of frizzare, Ital. or of friſque, F. 
freſh and brisk] to leap or skip up and down nimbly or 
amm 5 e 

FRILSEKINESs, skittiſh wantonneſs in skipping and flit- 
ting to and fro, ec. 2 | | 
' Far'sxy [probably of friſque, F. brisk, or frizzare, Iial.] 
ny and jumping up and down. 7, 
TO FIST [probably of xy nan, Sax. to give reſpite, or 


krilten, Du.] to ſell goods on truſt or on time. 


FRIT [with Chymiſts| aſhes or ſalt bak'd or fry d to- 
gether with fand. 


Y 


FRITH {probably of fretam, L. the ſea], it is now uſed 


in Scotland for an arm of the ſea; or the mouth of a nver. 


the Eaglih Saxon 


ERITEH [xhid, Sax. peace], amo ER 
ſignified a wood ; for inet accounted ſeveral woods fa- 


cred, and made them ſanftnaries,, 
Fairf-skAAcR [of xis and Ehe, 84x] the break = 
ing. of the peace. on „ : | 8 
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Pi \racitD lin ancient Records) the fame as is now-cal- 
b 34, fraternity of company. heh od 
let's Fuzox8n (Ks. Tocn, Sax, aſylum] a liberty, 
* f or power ot having frankpledge. es 
Fe [with Betani ſta a flower that is very 
| let nequercd and reſembles the ſhape of a dice-box, 
A whence, it has it5name, 2. 
FR1/TTER [of frit or frite, F. try d, of frigere, L. J a. 
fort of ſmall pancake. " frigols. BI vain” n 
Far v ot obs [of frivolus, L. frivole, F] vain, trifling, 
' c. ” . 1 
Fg or gos x es [of fricofus, L. frivole, F.] trifling- 
nels inſignificanthieſs, vainnels. N 
FRI · See FreeZe, f | 5 þ 
Falz KD (friſt, F.] curled or criſped | 
A FR1'22L a NG ( friſure, F.] a curling or criſping, pro- 
f the hair. | "x OD 
per ©. [xPam, Sax.] from. | ky | 
FROCK [probably of. fro, F.a monk's habit] a garment 
worn over other apparel, | 


FrRopmo'RTEL Q [FPeo mohp- dead, Sax.] an immu- 


FRROM ORT EI nity or free pardon granted for 
murder or man-ſlaughte., + 
'  FROB/NULUM ay: [ in Anatomy ] . a membrane 
Fo NUM Penis which ties the præputium to 
lands of the Penis, L. ; 
FroG [yN038a, Sax.] a creature that lives both on 
land and in the wafer. | | 
FR 06-817, graſi, Itiee, ſeveral ſorts of herbs, 
Fgols k [probably of frying, Eng.] a ſort of pancake 
with. bacon» i - 
Fro'tick lurolick, Tewt.] jocund, gay, merry, full of play. 
A FRoLick [urolick, Du.] a metry prank, . 
To be FROLICK [urolecken, Du.] to be in a merry hu- 
mour, merrily diſpoſed. | 
FR0'LICK:OME, diſpoſed to play, or full of merry 
ranks, whimſies, &c. | 
FRo'LickKSOMENESS, the playing of merry pranks, 
whimſes, &c. | | F 
FRO'NDAT ED [ frondatus, L.] leaved, having leaves, 
FRO'NDENT | frondens, L.] bringing forth leaves. 
FRoNp1'FEROUsS | frondifer, L.] bearing leaves. 
Feen nne £ fon, Lü. 
FxonT ( frons, L.] the forchead, the upper of the 
face; alſo the face of a work or building. N 
FronT [in Proſpective] the orthographical projection of 
an object upon a parallel plane. 
FRONT of a Battalion, is the firſt rank of file-leaders; 
it is alſo called the face or head of a battalion. | 
FxoNT of a Squadron, is the firlt rank of troopers, 
FRoNT of an Army, is the fitſt row of tents in the firſt 
line, which [in the Horſe] are the quarter-maſters tents, 
[and in the Foot] thoſe of ſerjeants. 


FRONT [of a Place] is the face of a place, or the Te- | 


naille, i. e. all that is contained between the flanked an- 
ples of two neighbouring baſtions, viz. the two faces, the 
two flanks and the curtain. #5 

T FRONT every way [ Military Phraſe] is when men are 
faced to all ſides. d 00 

FRo'NTAL [in Architecture] a little fronton or pediment 
ſometimes placed over a little door or window. 

FRONTAL Bone, the bone of the forehead. - 


FrRonTA'LE [with Phyſicians] an external medicine ap- 
plied to the forehead, ri : | "6g 1 
RONTAL, a part of the bridle of an horſe. 
FRONTA'LEsS [in Anatomy] two muſcles, one on each 
tide of the forchead ; commonly ſuppoſed to ſpring from 
the cull; but now known to ariſe from the occipital muſ- 


2 i - the frontales and occipitales are rather one conti. 
e 5 


of the forehead and eye-brows. 


3 O'NTATED [in Botany] ſignifies that the petalum or 
cat of a flower gyows broader and broader, and at laſt 
oo terminates in a right line | 
ki 2 ER, the border, confine or boundary of à 
who, - or province, which the enemies find in the front 

cy are abour to enter the ſame. 


/ v . | 
er NIACK, a ſort of rich, luſcious French wine, ſo 


ca} $ Ion os place where made. 2 
f TIs Os [with Anatomiſts] a bone of the ſcull, in 
en den round, which ph the. bones of the Gnci- 
3 2 © temples by the Coronal Suture, and the bones 
4 Wendy be. jaw by the tranſvetſe ſuture, and the Os 

Fa o y the Sphenoidal r. 

-  ATISPLEGB, [ frontiſpicium, L,.: fromtiſpice, F. the 


7 


8 
3 
* 


tire. 


want of ſolidity and ſubſtance ; lightneſs, emptine 
dineſs. | | 


 FrRU'GALNELS 
altrick muſcle on each moving the ſcalp and skin 


fruit. 
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title or firlt page of u boole done in picture ; alfo the fore · 
front of a . 22 


FRo'NTIET fromale; L. un franteau, F.] forchead at- 


FRO'N TO [in Arcbitefinre] an ornament with us more 


-uſually call'd peciment. 


Fro'eeisn, fretful, froward, peeviſh. | OT T0 * 
FRORR, frozen. | 309 | 
FrRosT [fpoys, Sax. and Dan.] an exceſſive cold ſtate 


of the weather, whereby the motion and fluidity of liquors 

is ſuſpended ; or that ſtate of the air, &fc, whereby fluids 

are converted into ice, A hoar-froſt is generated, when 

the yapours near the earth are congealed by the coldneſs 

of the night, which only 2 ow in winter, when cold 
iffe 


redominates, ſo that the rence between dew and 
oar-froft is, that miſts do turn to dew, if they conſiſt 


of drops of water; bur into hoar-froſt, when they conſiſt 


of vapours that are congealcd in their puſſage down to 
the carth. | 


Froſt contracts metals, or rather the cold effects it; 


bur on the contrary it dilates fluids; for a 12 foot tube 
of iron loſt 2 lines in length being expoſed to the air in 
a froſty night; but liquids are ſwelled and dilated by 
froſt nearly one tenth of their bulk, and by that means 
burſts not only veſſels of glaſs and earth; but even of 


wood or iron or other metals, as has been found by many 
experiments. 


RO's TED, done or made in imitation of froſt, 
Fro'sTIN ESS [FPoYTighnelTe, Sax.] froſty quality. 
Fro'sTy [FPoYCigh, Sax.] as a froſty ſeaſon, 

FRoTH [probably of & e, Gr.] the ſpume of ferment- 


ed liquors or liquid. things. 


FRO'THINEss, fulneſs of froth, frothy ras 4 the 
8, win- 


Fro/THY, having or full of froth, empty, vain, tri- 


fling ; not ſubſtantial, nor ſolid, light, &c. 


The FRouncs [with Falconeri] a diſeaſe in the mouth 


of an hawk, 


FR OUNCE [with Farriers] pimples or warts in the pa- 


late of an horſe. | 


Frow, a Dutch woman. | . 
FR OWN] ARD [fpampeaP®, Sax.] peeviſh, croſs, ſurly, 


ſtubborn. 1 
FRO WAR DLV [YPamipeanvlice, Sax. in a froward 
manner, | 


Fro'wARDNEss [YPamPeaNoneYVe, Sax. ] peeviſhneſs, 


frettulneſs, ſurlineſs. | * 

FRO WE [with Carpenters] timber is ſaid to be nr | 
when it is evenly tempered all the way, and works freely 
without rearing. 


To FRoOWN { frenſer le ſourcil, F.] to knit the brows, 


wrinkle the forehead, &c. | 


FRow'NING [ ſowrcils ſroncex, F.] knitting the brows, 


wrinkling the forehead. 


Fao'WNINGLYs with an air of diſpleaſure, &c. 
Fro'w y, without knots. : | 
FRoYSE, a pancake with bacon in the middle of it. 


Foz EN [of fnoye, Sax. froſt, Dan.] congealed with 
froſt. | 


FRO'Zz EKNNESs, congealedneſs by froſt or cold air. 


n 
FrucTti'FEROUS [frufifer, L.] fruit-bearing ; alſo 
producing gain or profit, | | | 


To Fu cri Y [ fruftificare, L.] to _ forth fruit. 
FruUctvo'sity [ fractuoſitas, L.] fruitfulneſs. 


FrucTtuo'sE fructuoſus, L. fruitful, commodious, 


beneficial. 


FRV AL [ fragalis, L.] thrifty, ſparing. | 

FRUGA'L 1900 [ Gali L. frugalité, F.] thrifti- 
| 5 neis, ſparingneſs in expences. 

Frvu'cG1N, a fork or pole to ſtir the fire about in an 


; Oven. 


FRUO Ir BR EN T[ ſrugiferens, L.] bearing or producing 
FRU GIF RROUSN ESS, fruit-bearingneſfs, fertility. 
FrucG!rERovUs L frugifer, L.] fruit-bearing. 


. Fxvcrvokrovus [ frugivorns, L.] devouring fruit. | 
FruUcG1'vOROUSNEss [of fragivorus, L.] fruit-deyour- 
ing quality or facul (OI WO Wy 


Noir (fader, L) in its general ſenſe includes what- 


ſoever the earth produces for the nouriſhment and ſupport 
of human kind and animals, KK © 5 
Fzoir [with Botanifts] is defined to be that, which ſuc- 
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Nataral FRUITS, are ſuch as the earth produces of its 9 


own accord, without any culture. | 
 Fxvirs of Induſtry, arc ſuck as tho they are natural te- 
quite ſome culture to bring them to perfection. 

Civil FxuUtTs [in Law] ate rents, ſalaries, wages. 

Frvirs [in the Canon Law] denotes every thing, where- 
of the revenue f a benefice conſiſts, as glebe, tithes, 
rents, offerings, &c. | - 

FRUIT“ TAGE [of fruit, F.] all kinds of edible fruits. 

FRUITAGE (with Painters, Caryers, c.] the repre- 
ſentation of fruits or branched works, 

Frui'tErER ( ſruitier, F.] a ſeller of fruit. 

FRUI“T ERV, a place for laying up and keeping fruits. 
FrultruL [of fruit, F. and full, Sax. c.] fertile. 
Fzg r FO Signs [with Aftrologers] are Gemini, Cancer 
and Piſces, ſo called, becauſe if the moon and principal 
ſignificators be in auy of thoſe ſigns and ſtrong, they doubt 

not bur the enquiring party will have children. 

44 FULNESS Hof ruit, F. and xulne) Je, Sax. fer- 
tility. | 

RUITFULNESS'[in Hieroglyphicks] is repreſented by 
an olive tree. | 

FRUITYULNESs [in Sculpture, &c,] was repreſented by 
a lady fitting upon a bed, with two little infants hanging 
about her neck. | 

Frul'T1ON | fruitio, L.] enjoyment. 

FRULITION [by Moralifts] is defined to be the reſt or 
delight of the will in the end obtained. | 

n Ess [of fruit and leaf, Sax.] unprofitable 
nets. 

. FrRuUM, luxuriant, O, 

FRUMENTA'CEOUs | frumentacens, L.] pertaining to 
bread- corn | 

FRUMENTA'CEous Plants, are ſuch as have a confor- 
mity with frumentum, L. wheat, either in reſpect to their 
leaves, fruit, ears or the like; or ſuch as have their 
culm pointed, and their leaves like reeds ; bearing their 
ſeeds in cars, like common corn, ; 

FRUMENTA TION, à general dole of corn, L. 

FRUMENTOSE | framentoſus, L.] full of corn. 

FrkuU'MENTY [of frumentum, L.] furmety, a pottage 
made of wheat, milk, ſugar, &c. | 

Frkvu'MG1LD [with the Englifþ . NN a payment or 
recompence to the kindred of a perſon flain or murdered. 

FRU'MSTOLE [Thum] xole, Sax.] a chief ſeat or man- 
ſion-houſe. 

To FRM [probably of frumpelen, Tet. i. e. to friz- 
zle up the noſe as in deriſion] to flout, jeer or mock ; to 
#taunt, to ſnub. | 

Fru'sca Terre [Old Rec.] untied, waſte ground. 

FrusH e [in Horſes] a tort of tender horn, ariſin 

FRUG 5 
ſtance from the toe, dividing into two branches, runuing 
towards the heel in the form of a fork. * 

FRUss ARE ferram | Ancient Deeds] to break up new 
ground. | 

FRUssU RA domorum [Old Rec.] burglary, the break- 
ing of houſes by thieves, _ 
 FrRussVU'RA terre [Old Rec.] land newly broken or late- 
Iy 3 up. | | | 

RUSTRA'NEOUS [of fruſtra, L. in vain] in vain, to 


ole. | 
O "RU'STRAT E { fruſtrare, Lond ro make void, to de- 
ceiye, to diſappoint. | 


FRUSTRA'TION, a rendering void, a difappointing. 
FRUSTRATION [with A ftrologers | a debility or weak- 


8 in 


neſs that happens to a planet, when it proceeds towards a 


conjunction with another, but before they are joined one 

of them becoming retrograde, the deſign is fruſtrated. 
 FrRu'sSTRATIVE g of or belonging to fruſtration ; alſo 
 FRU'STRATORY 5 apt to fruſtrate. 


Fru'sTUM, a fragment, a broken piece; a piece cut 


off or ſeparated from a body. : 
| FRUSTUM of a Pyramid or Cone, is a part or piece there- 
of, cut oft uſually by a plane parallel to the baſe, 


Fru'TExR [in Botanick Writings] a ſhrub, L. 


FRUTICA'TION [with Botaniis] a ſprouting forth of 


young ſprigs. | 

 _ FRUTICO'SE Stalks [in Botany] thoſe ſtalks of plants 
that are of a hard, woody ſubſtance. | 77 

Io FRV [ frigere, L. frire, F. qpy3#, Gr.] to dreſs vic- 
tuals in a frying- pan. | 


Fn v, the ſpawn of fiſh, young fiſhes; a multitude, a 


Company. 5 ; | | 

Fb AE [forage, F.] chimney-money, hearth-money, 
Fos, as a fat fub or fubs, a plump young child. 

Fo Ar ED [ fucatus, L.] painted, colouicd. 


Focal rio, a di: 


Sſubagitare ſminam 


the middle of the ſole, and at ſome di- 


the whole army, ready to 


„ a cleaking. 


Fuco's E [ fucoſus, ] painted, fei 4 1 

To Fock [probably of tuycken, ———— 

T. H. others of foder, Du. to beget; others of "x 
Z. of eu rde, Gr. to plant] © term uſed of a goat; a 


_ To Fu/ppin [ſome derive it of a \ 4:4. 0 0 | 
in Ws of drink, wine, r. orhers of the word Wan 
Sax. full, by inſerting d, and the Scots uſe the od. ul 
to ger being in liquor, or dt. full 
U'DDL E- 7 
| ad ooo #4 >" i tippler, a drunken fellow. 

To Foo EL, to make a ſhew of doing b 
but making no riddance. * adding; 

Fo“ER [Law Term] eſcaping by flight, P. | 

Fo RR en fait [Law Term] is when a man doe * 
ly run away, F. | 8 

Fu R en Lay [Lau Term] is when a perſon bein 
* in the county, he appears not till he is outlau d 5 

UGA'CIOUSNESS c | ſugacitas, L.)] aptneſs 0 by 

FUGA'CcITY away. 

Fu dA Dæmonum [i. e. the flight of the Devils) the heth 
St. Fobn's-4port, 

Fug A“T 1A, feſtivals obſcry'd by the ancient Roma 
account of the expulſion of their — From which 0 
tern the EngliP ſeem to have taken their Hock Tide, and 1. 
ving cleared the lands of their inſolent neighbours the 
Danes, inſtituted the annual ſports of Hack- \ conſiſt 
of ſuch paſtimes, as throwing at cocks. - | 18 

Fug A“ Tilo, a putting to flight, L. 

Fo oHA [in Muſick Books ] ſignifies a particular way or 
manner, according to which ſome m *& compoſed, of 
which there are ſeveral ſorts. { 

Fu'G1Le, an impoſthume in the ears. 

A Fu'c1T1v E [ Fugitivns, L.] one who flies out of his 
country; a deſerter, a rutt-away, a renegade, a wanderer. 

FuGITivE Goods [ Law Term ] the proper gaods of 
him that flies upon having committed a felony ; which be- 
ing lawfully found after the flight, belong either to the king 
or lord of the manour, | 

Fu'LcIMENT | fulcimentum, L.] a prop or underſer. 

FurLcimMENnT [in Mechanicks] is the ſame as point of 
ſuſpenſion or that point on which a libra or vethis plays, 
or is ſuſpended, | 

To vun {ful Fyllan, Sax.) to accompliſh or perform. 

Fu"L&ENCY 2 [of fulgentia, L..] ſhiningneh,, bright- 

FuU'LGENTNEss I nefs, fulgidity. | 

Fu'LG ENT | fulgens, L.] ſhining, gliſtering. 

Fu'L61D [ fulgidus, L.] * 21 Rialsg 

FulG1piTyY | fulgiditas, L.] brightneſs, ſhiningneß, 

lory. 
, Fulovna'riON, a lightening or flaſhing of fire in 
the clouds, which tho' to us it ſeems to precede thunder, 
yet in reality they are both together. 

FUL 170 IN AT ED [ fuliginatus, L.] beſmeared with ſoot. 

FoL16INOU* $ [ fuliginaſus, L. full of ſoot. 

FuU'LIM4RT\y a pole-cat, a kind of wild cat. 

Furr { gull, Sax.] filled with. 

FuLL nigh | fulluch, Sax.] very nigh. 

FULL oft [ yull oye, Sax.] very 9 

To FULL Cloth | fullare, L. fouler, P.] to mill it in order 
to thicken ir. 

Fu'LLasgr, the money paid for fulling cloth. 

Fu'LLER [ fullo, L. xulle ne, Sax. wn foulon, F one 
who fulls or thickens cloth. © WF 

FULL ERs earth, a fort of nitrous earth which ſcour like 
ſoap. | 8182 

 Fu'LLERs Need 

Fu'LL RRS Tbiſtle an herb. | a 

Fu'LLERY, a work-houſe or place where cloth is fulled. 

Fu L LO NIC AL | fullonicus,L.] of or pertaining to a tuller. 

 Fu'LLy [pullice, Sax. ] to the full. 
. Fu'txxss [FylineYYe, Sax.) plenty. 

F'ULMINANT | falminans, L.] thundering. 

To Fu'LmINAT & [ fulminare, L. fulminer, F.] to thun- 
der, to hit with a thunder bolt. 5 
FU'LMINATING Legion, a legion in the Roman amy 


of Marcus Aurelius who were. Chriſtian ſoldiers, 0} 


in the war againſt the Sarmate, Marcomanni, Oe. 
the - periſh with thirſt by thei 
rayers, procuring a very plentiful ſhower, with under, 
ightening and hail. 5 i HK 
FuLMINA'TION, a thundering, L. „ 
FULMINA'TION - [with Chymiſfs] is the great notre | 
ing noiſe made by metals or minerals heated in'a cf 


* 
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„riot kin the Rei Oanen Lach] is the ſen⸗ 
bones o, Aber eccleſiaſtick 27 by the 
hereby it is decreed that ſome bull ſent from the 
be executed; it is alfo the execution or denun- 
of a ſentence of anathema made in publick with 


emnity 


on JLMI/NEUM telum 7 the thunder ſtone, a fort of hard 


us layis ſtone. that is ſuppoſed to fall 

Fob litidy Sith a clap of thunder, "gil 
our of o ſprobably 9. elfen] noifom, diſtaſteful, na- 
| ſcious. 

Nu Kr: 7. 4. foulſommeſs, i. e. ſomewhat foul 
and nerve, Sax. loarhſomneſs, naſtineſs, Ec. 

Fort vid [ fulcidus, L.] of a deep, yellow colour. 

Fun Aa'GIUM , ſinoak-farching, fire-money , or a cuſ- 
tomary payment for the hearths. 


/0Ks e our pilchards, garbaged, ſalted, and 
nn d dried in the ſmoak, Hal. and 5 * 
Fun“ RIA 0 [ with Botanifts fumitory, earth. 
Fo uus Terræ ſmoak, L. b 


Fu'MAT RD [ fwniatus,” L.] ſmoaked, fumed. . 

To Fo'uBUE [Fambler, Dan.] to handle a thing 
clumſily or awkwardly. | | 

To Fo uE ¶ fumare, L. ſamer, F.] to ſmoak or ſteam. 

A Fu'm [prob. of Faum, Ten. froth, 9. d. frothing 
in the mouth by reaſon of paſſion] a rage, a fret. 

To Fo uR [prob. of kaum, Teut. froth, 7. to foam or 
{oth at the mouth for anget or rage] to chafe, to be in a fret. 

Fo uETSs [with Hunters] the ordure or dung of a hare, 
hart, Se. | f 

Fou RT OR, an herb. | 

FUMIDITY 5 ſmoakineſs; the being ſmoaky. 

Fu'MIDNESS 

Fur EROUS [ fumifer, L.] bringing ſmoak. 

Fom1'rick [ fumificus, L.] making ſmoak, perfuming. 

Fu MA |[ famigans, L.] ſmoaking, fuming. 

To Fu'MIGATE | ſwmigare, L.] to perfume a place; 
alſo to raiſe a ſalivation by the fumes of Mercury. 

To kuMI3ATE [with Chymgyſts] is to make one mixt 
body receive the ſmoak of another ; to impregnate it with 
the volatile parts of the burnt body. 

FUMIGA'TION, a perfuming with the ſmoke of ſweet- 
wood or other matter, either for qualifying the air, or 
fumes of Mercury. 2 

Fu MIGA“TION '[with* Surgeons] a ſalivation raiſed by 

FuUMIGATION [with Chymiſts]- a fumigating or ſmoak- 
ing, an eroſion or eating away of metals by ſmoke or vapour, 
for helping ſome kind of diſtempers. 

= og 5 [ fumoſus, L. fumeux, F] ſmoaky. 

Fumo'siTy [ fumoſttas, L.] ſmoakineſs. 

Fu'My [of fum us, L.] ſmaaky, or full of fume. 

Fun, ſport, game, banter, &c. | 

To Fox one ; te ſooth, cajole, coaks, wheedle. 

nne, , a walking, or dancing on a 
rope, L. 

FUNCTION ¶ functio, L. fonction, F.] the performance 
or exerciſe of any office or duty; a particular calling or 
employment. . 

Animal FUNCT1ON, is that without which we cannot 
perteive, will, remember, &c. ſuch are feeling, ſeeing, imagi- 
ung, judging, paſſions, voluntary mot ont, &c. _ | 

FUNCT1ON lin a Phy ſical Senſe] is the ſame as action; 
an etfective motion produced in any part of an animal b 
the proper aptitude or fitneſs of ſuch a part for the uſes ap- 
pointed by the author of nature, 

Natural FUNCTIONS, are thoſe which change the food, 
Ce. ſo as to aſſimilate it to our own nature ſuch are the 
viſcera or bowels, and the veſſels that receive, retain, ſecern, 
Oc. the humours, | | , 


tal FUNCTIONS, are thoſe neceſſary to life; and 


vithout #hich it cannot ſubſiſt, as the action of the heart, 


brain, lungs, Cc. 


. FUND | fundus, L. land or a bottom, or of ſond, Fr.] a 

ank or repoſitory of publick money, the capital or flock 

of a company or corporation. | 
Fond of the Eye 

- Choroeides and Retina. 


2 F.] the breech or buttocks, which are as it were 
ine ſear and foundation of the body. | 


FUNDAME'NTAL [ fondamental, Fr.] pertaining to a 


ks id ' . ” ” - | > | 
* man; principal, chief, ſerving for a baſe, reſt or 
vpport of any thing. | 85 | 12 
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[Anatomy] the part poſſeſſed by the 


 Fu'npamenrt [of fandamentum, L. a foundation, fon- 


- FoxDana'wtfaliy, according to fundamental priti= 
ciples. | | 
FUNDAMENTAL Diagram, the projection of a ſphere 
upon a plane, | 
FUNDAME'NTALNfss, fundamental quality; chief- 
neſs, principalneſs. | 
Fu'n pus wteri [Anat.] is the body or principal part of 


the womb, in contradiction to the Cervix or neck. 


Fo Ns weſfire (Anat. ] is the cavity of the bladder, 
wherein the urine is contained, L, | 
Funpus cli [ 4ftronomy] is the Hour oppoſite to the 
point of culmination ; or the point of the ecliptick, where- 
it is interſed ed by the meridian, beneath the horizon, L. 
Funpus Plante Botany that part of a plant, where 
the ftalk meets and joins the root, I. 
FUN RAK kous | fwnebris, L. funebre, Fr.] belonging 
to a funeral, doleful, mournful. | 
Fu'NERAL [ fwneralis, L] of or pertaining to a hurial. 
Fu/NERAL | fenerale, L. ſunerailles, F.] a burial. | 
UNERAL Oration, a ſermon or diſcourſe pronounced 
in praiſe of a perſon deceaſed, at the ceremony of his 
funcral. 
Fu'NERARY | ſunerarius, I.. ] pertaining to funerals. 
Fux E's T [ funeſtus, L.] deadly, mortal. 
UNGO'SITY : 
Fou'xGousN 858 : ſpungineſs. 


Fu Nοοͤ [| fungoſus, L.] ſpungy or full of holes 
like a muſhroom. 


Fo! Nos Fleſh, a ſpongious excreſcence, called proud 


fleßb, frequently growing on the lips of wounds, &. 


Fo! N us, a fleſhy tumour or excreſcence, very ſpongi- 
ous, ſoft and pale, ariſing on the membranes, . tendons and 
other nervous parts in conſequence of ulcers, wounds, Cc. 

FU/NICLE | ſuniculus, 4 ] alictle rope; alfo the navel. 

ring. wth 
5 FUN1'cCULAR [ funicularis, L.] belonging to a rope or 
ring. | 

Fun1'cULAR Hypotheſss [in Mechanicks] an hypotheſis 
produced by one Francis Linus againſt the ſpring and weight 
of the air, fo as to explain the riſing and falling of quick- 
ſilver in a weather-glaſs or barometer, by means of a funicu- 
lus or little ſtring at the top, or a very fine thin ſubſtance, 
which is continually drawing it ſelf up, or is ſtretched out 
more or leſs, according to the different temperature of 
the outward air. 

Fun1'cuLus, a ſmall rope, L. | 

Fun1'culus [with _—_— the navel-ftring of a 
young child, a skinny channel that reaches from the navel 
of the child to the placenta of the womb. The uſe of 
which is to convey the blood of the mother by the veins to 
the child, for its nonriſhment, &c. L. = 

FUNK, a ſtrong rank ſmell ; alſo touchwood ; alſo a ſuf- 
focating ſmoke, t. | 

Fu'NNEL, 9. d. tunnel of tun or contract of infundibu- 
lum, L.] a veſſel for pouring liquor into a bottle, &c. 

Fu RA“ Clos [ farax, L.] thieviſh, inclined to ſteal. 

Fo RA“ C IousN ESS [ faracitas, L.] thieviſhneſs, Cc. 

Fo RA“ CITY | faracitas, L.] thieviſh inclination, thie- 
viſhuels, | | 

Fo RRE ERL Ok, a fort of plaited or ruffled trimming for 
womens ſcarves, petricoats, &c. | 

To Fu'r81sn | fourbir,' F.] to make arms bright, by 
ſcouring, cleanſing and 8 | 

Fu'kBISHER | fourbiſſeur, Fr.] one who brighrens or 
gives a luſtre to arms, &c. 8 

Fu RCA and Foss A [Old Rec.] g. d. the forked gibbet 
and ditch, an ancient juriſdiction of puniſhing. felons, 
the men by hanging, and the women by drowning, L 


Ad FU RC AM & flagellum [Od Law) the meaneſt 


ſeryile tenure or manner of holding land, when the bondſ- 


man was at his lord's diſpoſal, either for life or death, L. 
FURcA'LE os with Azatomifts] the upper bone 
Fu'RcULA ſuperior > of the flernum, osherwiſe called 
FukcE'LLA \ jugulum, L. 15 5 
FoRcHE“ ¶ fourchee, F.] a kind of croſs in a coat of 

arms, forked at each end, as in the eſcutcheon. 
FURENDAL ; See Farding deal. | 
FuRFURA'CRoOUs furfuraceus, L.] branny,made of bran. 
FURFURA'T1ON, the falling of ſcurf from the head, 

in combining, Ec. L. | | | 

_ Fu'xrUREs, thoſe ſcales which fall from the head, or 

from any. other parts of the body, which often happens 

when the cuticula or ſcarf $kin is ſeparated from the cutis or 

real skin, I. | * 
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; * 
the loudneſs of ſound, as the quickneſs of time and move- 
ment, Tal. 9 | 

Fo! RIS UND [ furibundus, L.] full of madneſs, or like 


a madman, raging, 


The Fu'klts |[ furiæ, L.] according to the poets are 


the daughters of Nox (night) and Acheron, one of the 
rivers of Hell. Their names are Alecto, Megera, and T:ſiphone, 
who live in Plato's dominions, and are his reds to 3 
guilty and ſinful ſouls. Some interpret them to be the 
pricking and gri pin 
them the 3 evils of 
cence. And thence, 

Ale has her name from aaez7@, Gr. never ceaſing 
from the titillation or pleaſures, of which ſhe is the 
avenger. 

Monk [of he,, Gr. I hate or envy] being the 

uniſher of the envious, c. 

Tiſephone has her name of Tio revenge, and qgoy®-, Gr, 
murder ; becauſe ſhe avenges this wickedneſs that is com- 
mitted by anger, 


the mind, Anger, Avarice and Concupiſ- 


They are termed the daughters of night, on account of 


the ignorance of mortals, who prefer ſhort pleaſures to eter- 
nal pains. 

Fu'r1ovus [ ſurioſus, L.] fierce, mad, raging. 

FuR1o'sITY 

Fo RKIOUuSsNEHSSS quality. 

To Fo RL [ freſler, Fr.] to wrap up and bind a fhip's- 
fail cloſe to the yard. | 

Fu'/kLEv [ freſle, F.] tied up as fails, 

Fou RLINO Lines in a Ship] ſmall lines made faſt to 
the top-ſails, top-gallant fails, and miſſen yard arms, to 
furl up thoſe ſails. | | 

Fu'RLONG [xuplang, Sax.] an acre in length, or $th 
part of a mile. | 

Fu'RLoUzH, a leave granted to a ſoldier to be abſent 
a while from his company. 

Fo RMERTVY [ framentum, L. fourmentee, F.] a ſort of 
pottage made of hulled whear. 

Fu'RNACE [ fornax, L. un ſourneau, F.] a kiln or firo- 
place for melting, brewing, diftilling, Cc. 

Moveable FURNACE, one uſed by chymiſts in ſhape 
like a reverberatory furnace. 

Wind FURNACE, a furnace ſo built as to draw the air 
ſtrongly ; to make the fire burn vehement, to fuſe and 
melt the matter in the veſſels called coppels or crucibles, 

Fu'/RNAGE | fournage, F.] a fee paid by tenants of a 
lord of a manour for baking bread in his oven. 

To Fo RNISsH | fowrnir, F.] to find, provide or ſupply; 
alſo to give or afford. | 

Fu'RNITURE | fourniture, F.] the utenſils requiſite for 
an houſe or any other thing. 

Fo /RNITURE [in Dialling] lines drawn on dials for or- 
nament, as the parallels of declination, length of the day, 
azimuth, almacantars, Qs. 

Fou! Ro, the fitchet or fitchow. 


FuR OLE“ | I of ſen fire and rouler, F. to vol] a 


little blaze of fire, which ſometimes appears by night on 
the tops of ſoldiers lances, or on the ſail-yards of a ſhip 
at fea, which whirls and leaps in a moment from place to 
lace. It is at fea ſometimes the fore-runner of a ſtorm. 
there were 2 of theſe, the ancients called them Caſtor 
and Pollux, and they were accounted to forbode ſafety ; 
but if one, Helena, and was thought to forebode ſhip-wreck. 

Fu'RoR, fury, madneſs, rage, L. 

FuRoR uterinus [with Phyſicians] i. e. the fury of the 
womb, a ſpecies of madneſs peculiar to women, exciting 
them to a vehement deſire of venery, and rendering them 
inſatiate therewith, L. : 

Fu RR ¶ fourrure, F.] the skin of ſome ſorts of wild 
beafts dreſſed with the hair on, worn both for warmth and 
ornament ; alſo a ſort of hoarineſs, upon a chamber. pot, 
Cc. alſo upon the tongue in a fever. 

To Fur [ fourrer, F.] to adorn or line a garment with 
furrs ; alſo to grow hoary or foul as the tongue; or as an 
urine-veſſel, &c. | | 

Fu RR [in Heraldry] is the repreſentation of the skins 
of certain wild beaſts, ſeen in the doubling of mantlings 
in coat armour, and is ſometimes uſed in the bearing. 


Fu'RR1ER | fourreur, F.] one who deals in furrs, gc, 


Fu'kRING [with Architects] is the making good the 
rafters feet in the cornice. | 

Fu'RRING 4 Ship, a laying on double planks on the 
ſides of a ſhip, after ſhe is built, called Plank u 
Plank ; or more We the ripping off the planks, and 
putting new ti | 
planks upon them, to make a ſhip bear the better ail, 


s of guilty conſciences. Euripides calls 


[ ſurioſitas, L.] furious mood or 


ers an the former timbers, and alſo other 
upon a warlike expe 


| 


.- Fu'sxRowW [ Xuph, Sar, J a trench caſt up by 4 


ugh, Cc. 1 
FU RTHRR Lxoh oh, 84x.] beyond. © © 
FURTHERANCE, a promotion and help, Ge 
Fu'sTYERMOR K Loh Son- mae, Sax,] and beſt. 
" has been ſaid, &. * | * Delides 
URTHERMOST (xu dop- mæ x, Sax the ö 
OT SER 9 — Sax.] w — Glan | 
U'RTLV E | furtivu, . Jurtif, Fr.] ; 
by n ; A. Ec... Galen, * 
URU/NCULUs [with Surgeons] a ſwellin f 
pigeon's egg puffed up and painful, eſpecially te I, 4 
Fos to ripen and putrifie. 1 
U'Ry [ furor, L. ſuris, F.] rage, madneſs, ffenn 
Fu RZ [Vn J, Sax. ] a prickly ſort of plant, uſed for 100 
Fus ax OLE [with Architect] a moulding or omamen, 
placed immediately under the echinum in the Doric Par 
and Compoſite capitals. a f 
FUsCA'TION, a darkening or clouding, L. 
Fu'scus, a, um, [in Botanick Writers] of a brown 
colour, L. l 
Fus R is a pipe of w led with meal - po 
Fus KE 5 file pots and ſulphur, having 9 
of quick match fixed in the top of it. When it is uſed 
it is driven into the bomb, being cut to a length propor. 
tional to the diſtance, the bomb is to be thrown, that it 
= be ſpent, and the bomb break when it falls, 
vs EE [ fuſtl, F.] a kind of light musket. 
Fus RE {of a Watch] that part about which the chain ot 
ſtzing is wound, | 2 | 
Fus1B1LiTY : [of ſu/ibilite, F. of fufilis, LI apt- 
Fu's1BLENEss Y neſs or readineſs to flew or melt 
that quality in metals or minerals that diſpoſes them for 
fuſion. 
Fu's1BLE 
Fvu's1Ls 


uu, L.] that may be melted, F. 


Fu's11 in Coat Armour] is a ſpindle, and 

Fus Kk 5 differs from the lozenge, in that 
it is longer, and the lower part more acute and 
ſharp than the other, i. e. the collateral or middle 
parts; See the figure. 
FousiLE “ER ß fuſclier, F.] a ſoldier that carries a fuſe 
or light gun. | 

Fu's1LL1s / lin Heraldry] ſignifies a fielꝗ or 

Fus1ts' an ordinary 1ntirely covered 
over with fuſils : See the Figure, 


Fu's10N, a founding or melting, or running metals into 
fluids, F. of L. | 

Fust [with Architects] the ſhaft of a column from the 
aſtragal to the capital, or that _ comprehended between 
the baſe and the capital, called alſo the 1 

FU sTIGAT ED | fuſtigatus, L.] beaten with a cudgel. 

Fu'sTIAN [of fuſtaine, F. a place in Egypt, where it 
was made, or, as Menagius ſays, of fauſtanum in corrupt 
Latin Writers, and ſuppoſes it to be derived of Fuftis on 
account of the tree on which cotton grows | a fort of nap- 
py cotton- cloth. 11 | 

Fus Tick, a ſort of wood brought from the Weſt-Indies 
uſed in dying cloth. | 

Fo's11-LUGs, a dirty drab, a fluttih woman, that 
ſmells rank, 

Fu'sTiN Ess, rankneſs in ſmell, muſtineſs, 

Fos rv, rank in ſmell, ſtinking, muſty. 

Fu'svR = I fuſura, L.] aflowing'or me'ring vf metals. 

Fu “TIL ER ( ferilis, L | babbling, fooliſh, fil. _ 

FuT1'LENEss ( [ fetiitas, L. futilite, F.] blabbing, 

Furi'tirty d fil line6, lightneſs, vanity. 

Fu'TURE | futurus, L. futur, F.] that is to come 
hefeafter. 

FUTUR1'TION, the act of generation, L. HR 

FuTuR1'Ti1ON [with Philoſophers] a future being or 
exiſting, | 2 33 h 

FuTTOCKs [in a Ship] the compaſſing timbers, whic 
make the breadth of it, and are ſcarfed upon the 
timbers. En 


FuTtv'RITY [of ſaturut, L. futur, F.] the time to come. 
Fur [ futilis, L.] fooliſh, filly. ky whe 
Forty [ fute, F.] crafty, cunning- 5 
Foz EE [in Horſes] two dangerous ſplents, joining above 
and downwards, + ; | 
To Fuzz, to ravel or run out. 3 
Fy : [ f, Fr. fop, Du] an in erjection of abhor- 
FFH CEE . 
FyRUERONGALFnregung, Sax. Ia fault for not going 
Gion after a ſummons. A 


. wo) 


2. the uphabeti 1 >, Gamma, Greet, Þ 
e, Hebrew, are the 3d Letters of their Alphabets. 
8 * Latin Numbers, ſiguified 4 | 
=. witha Daſh at Top, fignified 40000. | 

The Letter & in Fug has a double Sound, a hard, as 
Gold, Gorge, Core, &c. and a hard and ſoft Sound in Gorge- 
ous a if it were written Gorjeous 3 but when 4, e, i, o or 
follow the lattet Sound, inſtead of g muſt be Conſonant 3 as 
James, Jane, Jen, Jewel, Jill, Fobn, Fade. 

G is not heard in Phlegm, Sign, Campaign, Reign, Deſign, 
hy 1 ſounds like F in Laugh, Cough; nor is it ſounded in 
nigh, night, might, caught, bought, ſought, thought, &c. 

Gana/race, Wrappers in which Iriſþ are wrap- 


3 A [of M, Heb. 3 and Arab. a Man} a Name 
by which the Eg called the dead Bodies, which they 
kept by them inſtead of burying them. | 

Ga/BBEr1Es, Mockeries, Gibes. 

Ga'BBERDINE [ galverdine, F.] a Shepherds coarſe Frock 
or Coat. 

To Ga'nBLE [prob. of gabbelen, to Chirp as Birds do, 
or of Javioler or habler, F. to prate] to talk faſt to prate or 

ttle, to chat or chatter. 

Ga'seL [ gabe/le, F. Fa xel, Sax. which ſome derive of 
bn, he received, or FAR, a Receipt, Heb.) an Exciſe in 

| : * 

France upon Salt, which Writers ſay, raiſes the King as 
much Money as all the Mines of Chili, Peru, Potofi, and all 
the reſt of America yields to the King of Spain. The whole 
Commerce of Salt for the Inland Conſumption lying wholl 

in the King's Hands, who ſells and diſtributes aſl of it to his 
Farmers and Officers appointed for that purpoſe. In our 
Antient Records, &c. it is taken to ſignify 1 Cuſtom, 
Duty or Service yielded or done to the King or to ſome other 
Lord. : | 

Gantona/Do, a Bulwark made with Gabions, 

GA os, are Baskets of five or fix 
Foot high, and four or five broad. equally 
wide at Top and Bottom; they are made 
of Pieces of Willow of about fix Foot long, 
ſtuck in the Ground in a Circle, which they 
work round with ſmall Branches, Leaves 
and all, and afterwards fill them with Earth, 
to mak a Cover or Parapet betwixt them 
and the Enemy ; they are ſometimes uſed in 
making Bat teries. | 

Ga'sle End of an Houſe, is the upright and triangular. 
End, from the Cornice or Eaves to the Top of the Houſe. 

Ga'pLocks [with Sport/mer] falſe Spurs for Fighting 


Cocks. 


Gab, a Meaſure of nine or ten Feet, a geometrical Perch. 


Gap Steel [ga®, Sax. ] a ſmall Bar to be heated in the 


Fire in order to quench in Liquor. 


- 


To Gap [prob. of gaen, Du. or gangan, Sax. to go]. 


to ramble, rove, range or ſtraggle about. 


Gam/ppix [prob. of gen, Du. to go, or ganging, 
92th) rambling, roving, ranging, * Abo, hs 

G FLY prob. as tho Goad-fly, becauſe it pricks like a 
Goad; or of gadding, becauſe it makes Cattle to go aſtray] 
an Inſect, call'd alſo the Gad-bee. 


Gare, an Iron Hook to pull great Fiſhes into a Ship; al- 
lo a falſe Spur for a F ighting Cock. 
Ga/FFgr [of god, good, and a de n, a Father, Sax.) a 
Country Appellation for a Man. 
A FFLE, a part of a Croſs. 
Ga'rroLD-Gild, the payment of Cuſtom or Tribute. 
| GarroLy: Land, Land that pays a certain Cuſtom or Tri- 
bute, called Gafold-Gild. | 
£ Gaca'Ts [io called of Gagas a City of Lyfia in Afia, 
; * it was in Plenty] a ſort of Stone, which, when rub- 
+ 5 like Brimſtone, and that will take Fire imme - 
22 [ gauge or jauge, F.] a Rod to Meaſure Casks with. 
2 a Pledge or Surety, F. wo 
Mort Ga, is that which is left in the Hands, of the Pro- 
tn, ſo that he reaps the Fruits of it; in oppoſition th 
0 Ae where the Fruits or Revenues are reaped by the 
* cor, and reckoned as part of the Debt paid. eg 
Wn, of a Ship, is ſo many Feet of Watet as ſhe 


| hearted, chearful, F. 


GA MTS 
To G- fager, F. ] to meaſure wich a Gagez. t6 
To Gauen 7 25 out how much any liquid Veſſel con- 
tains. | . 28 6 1” 
To GA Deliverance [Law Term] to give Security 
that a Thing ſhall be delivered; the ſame as to Wage 
Weather Gace, when one Ship is to the Wind, or is to 


the Weather of another, the is faid to have the Weather 


Gage, | | 
Ga [with Foiners] is an Inſtrument made to ſtrike a 

Line truly parallel to the ſtrait Side of any Board, c. 

GA Langer, F.] a Meaſurer of Casks or Veſſels. 

Ga'ccep [prob. of geagl, Sax. the Cheek-bone] having 
an Inſtrument or Piece of Wood put into the Mouth to keep 
it from ſhutting, | 1 1 5 

Ga'ccLixG, the Noiſe made by a Gooſe. | 

Garanites [of Gaian, Biſhop: of Alexandria] a Set, 
who deny'd that Feſus Chriſt, after the hypoſtatical Union, 
was ſuhject to any of the Infirmities of human Nature. 

Gareznzss? [ gaiets, F.] chearfulneſs of Temper; alſo 

GAR F gallantry or fineneſs in Apparel. 

GAVLLARD, brisk, merry, blithe, jolly, pleaſant, light 

Gain [ rain, F.] Profit, Lucre a Perſon reaps from his 
Trade, Employment, Induſtry. _ | 

To Gain [ gagner, F.] to get, to win, to obtain, to car- 
ry a point, | 

Gain [with Archite4;] the bevelling Shoulder of a Joiſt 
or other Timber. | p 

Ga'tnace [ gaignage, F.] all Plough Tackle and Inſtru- 
ments for Husbandry Work. carried on. by the baſer ſort of 
Sokemen and Villains. 

Gainact [in Law) Land held of the meaner Sort or Vil- 
lains; alſo the Profit ariſing from the Cultivation of ſuch 


Lands. 


Gai'xeryY [old Rec.) Tillage or Husbandry ; alſo the 
GANURE F Profits ariſing thence, or of the Beaſts uſed 
in that Employ. 922 | 
GAVNFUL 8 gain, F. and Full, Sax, ] profitable, advan- 
tageous. : . 3 0 
GarvnruLlNgss, profitableneſs, advantageouſneſs. 
Gau, cleverly; handily, dexterouſly. 
Ga1'NtNness, handineſs, dexterity. _ 
To Gainsay' [$ean-Yecgan, Sax. ] to ſpeak againſt, to 
deny or contradict. 
 Garn-$TA'NDING [of gean-J'canvan, Sax. ] reſiſting, op- 
poſing; reſiſtance, oppoſition. 6 
Garrk [Ted heop, Sax. ] the Dog Berry- Tree. 
GaLacTiTgs [TeAzzmmng, Gr. ] a precious Stone ſo called, 
becauſe it is as white as Milk; alſo a fort of Earth called 
Milk Marle. | 25 % 
Gar a'croroTs [ ga/afopota, L. of e, Gr.] a 
Milk Drinker. | 5 
ALACTO'PHAGIST [| galaFophagus, L. of 1rarnvay@, 
Gr. J a Milk-eater, a Milk-ſop. a | 
ALACTO/PHORUS [araxmpip@r, Gr.] carrying or con- 
veying Milk. . 
GALAcro'rHORI Dactus [in Anatomy] certain Veſſels 
which ſerve to convey the Milk and Humour, call'd Chyle, 
from the Guts to the Glandules or Kernels of the Breaſt. 
GaLa'cToPLE'Tick Faculty | of janaxret of , Milk, 
and Mie, Gr. to fill] an aptitude to ſequeſter Milk in the 
Breaſts. | | 


Ga LA'CTOSIS [1ndxmore, Gr.] the changing into Milk, : 
or the production of Milk in the Breaſts. . 


Ga'LANGAL, an Indian aromatick Plant. 
b GaLANTTE NH [in Cookery] a particular way of dreſſing a 
ig. F. HO 1 
8 NA [the Sea Nymph) was by the Antients painted as 
a beautiful young Virgin, with he Hair careleſly falling a- 
bout her Shoulders like Silver Threads, and a fair Pearl hang- 
ing at each Ear, holding in her Hand, and viewing a Spunge 
made of Sea Froth. | | iy ee 
GaLa'xy LH las, Gr.] that long, white, luminous Tract 
which ſeems to encompaſs the Heavens like a Swathe or 
Girdle, and which is perceivable in a clear Night, eſpecially 
when the Moon does not appear. | | 
GaLBane'TuM [with Phyficians] a medicinal Compoſition 


. made of Galbanum, L. 


- GaLBa'xuM, a Gum iſſuing from the Inciſion in the 
Root of a ferulaceous Plant, called ferula Galbanifera, L. 
growing in Arabia, cc. . ö 
Gar prob. of A wel, Brit.] a Blaſt or Stream of Wind. 
Loom Ga LA [Sea Phraſe] is when the Wind blows gently, 
ſo that the Ship may bear her Top-ſails a Trix. 
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defigned to be blown up. | | 
 . GALLERY for paſſing a Moat, is a covered Walk made of 
ſtrong Beams, and coyer'd over-head with-Planks,. and/Joad- 


_ * 
es 
— 
4 * 


zee nbd of te wid hed 
Strong Gals 1 584 
. ALE ai Se 


Phrof is faid of > Ship tha fails 


After than another, 
fair Weather, when there is hut little Wind. | 
SAA, an Helmet, E. . 
Sar { with. Besant] the upper Part of a Blower, E. 
GAA | with Phyficians] a Pain in the Head; ſo called, 
becauſe it takes in the whole" Head like an Helme. 

GALEA [with Ana tomiſds} a Term uſed of the Head of an 
Infant that is newly Born, When it is-covered with Part of 
the Membrane or Skin called Huneos. | | 

GaLE'as, a heavy, low built Veſſel, - with both Sails and 


Oars; it carries three Maſts; but they cannot be lowered as 


in a Galley, viz. a Main- Maß,  Fore-Maft and Miſen-Mz/?. 
It has 32 y for — 6 IT Slaves to each. 
They carry 3 Fire of Guns at the Head; the lowermoſt has 
2 Pieces of 36 Pounders each; the ſecond 2 Pieces of 24 
11 . ; and the third 2 Pieces of 18 Pounders each. 
t the Stern there are 2 Tire of Guns, each of 4 Pieces, 
and each Piece 18 Pounders. | 
GALEA “TTR Flowers, the ſame as Galeatus. 
Gaura're | galeatus, L.] wearing an Helmet. | 
GaLlta'Tys, 4, um [in Botan. Writ.) hooded; whoſe up- 
we Part reſembles. a kind of Helmet or Hood, as in the 
Flower of Sage, Se. | | 
GAaLlt'ca [with Botan. J Goat's Rue, L. | 
of , Gr. to ſhine] a ſort of Oar in Mines, 


GALENA 
that affords both Silver and Lead. 
pee ogg of or pertaining to Galen the Phyſician, 
GaLE'nick as Galenick Phyſict, that which is found- 
ed upon the Practice of Galen. 5 oy 
Ga'/LEnisT, one who practiſes Phyſick according to the 
Principles of Galen. | | 5 

Gals 1 thoſe Spaniſs Ships that are ſent to Vera 

Ga'LLions f Crux in Neo Spain, and if they are employ'd 
to any other Part, they are not called by that Name. 

Gar xz'oys1s [with Botan.] Water Betony, or ſtinking 
dead Nettle, L. of Gr. 

GaLEr1'cULATE Flowers [Botany] the ſame as Cucullate. 

GALERI'CULATED | galericulatus, L.] having Brims like, 
or reſembling an Hat,. n Lo 

GaLuM [with 3 the Herb Cheeſe-Rennet, 

GaLlLVun or our Lady's Bed- ſtraw, L. 

SGatr ['fall, 727. Fealla, Sax. the Bile] one of the 
Humours of the Body, a yellow bitter Juice, ſecreted from 
the Blood in the Glands of the Liver; a Fret or Sore. 

Gal.L Bladder, a membranous Receptacle, in Figure re- 
ſembling a Pear, ſituate at the lower Margin of the Liver, in 
which the Humour call'd G is contain'd. 

To GaLL [zeallan, Sax. galler, F.] to fret or rub off the 
Skin; alſo to teaze or vex. a 

Gall Nut, a ſort of round Nut or Fruit, that grows on 
an Oak, uſed in making of Ink. | 

GA LLA, the Gall Nut or Oak-Apple, I. 

GALLA Moſchata [with Apothecaries] a certain fragrant 


Confection, L. 


GALLAN [ galant, F.] civil, polite, accompliſt'd; alſa 
fine, ſpruce ; alſo courageous, brave. 
A GALLAnT. | un galant, F. ] a Lover, a Beau, a Spark; 
eſpecially one who keeps Company with a' married Woman, 
A GailaxT Man, one ſomewhat gayer, brighter, and 
more agreeable than Men in common are. | 
To GALLANT [ galantiſer, F. ] to court, to act the 
To GALLA'NTISE <6 
with an air of Gallantry. f 
To GaLLanT, a Woman, to court her in the way of a 
Gallant, 6 | 
_ GXx'LLANTNESS V3 [ 2 Aunterie, F.] amorous Intrigue ; 
G\'LLanTRY T ' genteelneſs; Valour, Bravery. 
Ga/LLE'as | galleaſſe, F.] a great double, Galley, 
GA'LLEYHALPENS, a ſort of Coin brought into England 
by the Gexoe/e Merchants. 1 ; 
GALLERY | gallerie, F.] a ſort of Baleony that ſurrounds 
a Building. J 5 | 
GALLERY, a Paſlage leading to ſeveral Apartments in a 
great Houſe. „55 Sand 
GALLERY, of a Mine, a narrow Paſſage under Ground, 
leading to the Mine that, is carried on under any Work that is 


ed with Earth; 'twas formerly uſed for ,purting the Miner-to 
the Foot of the Rampart : ſometimes the Gallery is covered 
qyer with Rawz Hides, to defend it from the artificial, Fires 
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mote Wind than the other in 


allant; to lead or conduct a Lady 


"WEE; 
hit! 


3 


Coy dn k ie made 
„ and , 
in Piec — Ong the 


—— RY thick, and tue dr thee F cc. 
der 3 the Planks or Boards nailed on each fide, — 
Earth or Planks in the middle; the covering to riſe with 
Ridge, - that what is thrown upon it by the | " 
_ to 8 may roll _ See the Figure. - 
ALLERY [in a Ship] is a kind of Balcony made wow + 
Stern without Board, 10 which there is a Paige on th 
Captain's Cabin, call'd the great Cahin. | 

GALLERY [with Architect] a covered Place in 3 Houſe, 
much langer than broad, and which is uſually on the Wi 
- * qr, ſerving to Walk in; alfo a little Iſte or 

, ſerving as a common P to ſeveral plac 
in 4 Line or Row. — Ro 22 

GA'LLEY [ galert, F.] a Ship that has both Sails and On 

GALLEY, is a low built Veſſel, that has both Sails and 
Oars, and commonly carries two. Maſts, iz. 2 Main-M:g 
and a Fore-Maſt, that may be ſtruck or lowered at 
They are generally about 130 Foot long, and 18 Foot bud 
in the middle. . „ 

GALLEY-Mzez, Merchants of Genaa, which antiently a. 
rived in Exgland in Galleys, landing their Goods at a Key 
near the Cu/fom-Hoyſe; thence called Galley-Key. 

GALLEY [with Printers] a wooden Frame into which the 
— empties his Compoſing Stick as often as: it is 


Q 


GALLEY-$/ave, a Perſon: condemned to Row in the 
alas 
— GALLEY-Wermm, an hairy Inſet, whaſe Legs on exc 
ſide reſemble. the Oars: of a Galley. _ 

Condemnation to the GATLLEYS [in Fance] a. Penalty im- 
poſed on Criminals and Delinquents, whereby they are al. 
judg'd to ſerve the: King ar State as Slaves on board the 
Galleys 3. either for their Life Time, on for a limited! Time: 

GALLYUS,, See Galliambirt. 

GALLIA'MBIGK. Herfes, Verſes: ſa named of tlie Gulli or 
Prieſts, of the Goddeſs. Cybela, and Janus, a; Vent contilt- 
ing of an Anapaſtus and Tribrachus. © 

GALLIARD [;paillard, F.] gay, brisk, merry, jaound:. 
 GALLIARD,. a:ſort of conſiſting of very different 
Motions and, Actions, ſometimes gliding ſmoothly, ſanetimes 
capering, and. ſometimes acroſs. 

GALLIA'RDA [in Muck Rooks] the Name” of the Tune 
that belongs to the Dance call'd a Galliard, and is common - 
ly in Tripple Time, of a brisk lively Humour, ſometling 
like a Jigg;. Ital. | 9 "= 

GA'LLICAN | ga/licanus, L.] of or pertaining to France 
ot the French Nation. | = 

GALLICE/NT RUM [with Botan.] Sage of Rome, I. 
f ag LICHRYST A [with Botan.] the Herb yellow or white 

attle. | | 

'GALLICISM, a French Idiom, or ſpeaking after the man- 


ner: of the French. 


' GALLIGA'SKINS. [of Calige*gallo-vaſcmice,. L. i. 
Stockings of. the Gallovaſcone:, or the French Yajcones, 3 
70 of Gaſcoin in France, who uſed them] a ſort. of wide 
teeches... .- | 
GaLLina'Ttas, a dark perplexed Diſcourſe, where ſere- 
ral Things are huddled together, ſo. as to male: an inan 
cetvable Jargon | 
GALLIMA'WFREY | gallimafret, F.] an Hotch · pot of {e+ 
veral ſorts of Meat dreſled together. . 
GALLIO Ia ſort of Ship or large Galley, having, i 
GALILEO, 5 Decks, and only uſing Sails; mn 
Spaniards in War Time, convey their Bullion and Plate 
the Ne- Indies. 1 
GALA Aioté, F.] a. ſmall Ship or Galley; fit fos 
the. Chaſe: . | . 
GaLL1orT, is a little Galley, or a ſort of Brigantine, bul 
very ſlight and fit for Chaſe. It carries but one 9 6 8 
two or three Pattereroes : It can both Sail. and Row. and 


| fixteen;or.twenty Seats for the .Rowers, with one Man to 


each. Gar. All the Seamen - on. Board- it are alſo Sete, 
and each has a Musket lying by, him ready hen he ”m | 


e N Ws ; | Horſe 
\ GaLLogra's8s, wild Jr; Soldiers, that Fight on s 


Ga'LLON, a Meaſure containing four Quarts. , Gat: 
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Burton i ee eantiing tight Pines er 23 1 fo- 
ee, inchefter-Meafure contains 272 4 ſolid Inches. 
© Gaiion [Cre] 66ntiins 2724 folid Thebes: 
kind of narrow Riban or Tape of Silly 84. A 
To Gao? Galler, F] to ride faſt, he 

„ ens 
4er LG, F.] the fviſteſt Pace of 1 Horſe: 


Ut Pate 


Ga LO'SH 3 [Galloches, F.] Leather - Caſes, + ſt of | | a 


de worn over Shoes; . „ 
5 rowe Za Ha ꝝ or Falga, Sax. Gallre. Bas. a 
of a Printing-Preſs. 1 . : 
Garrowses, contrivarices made of Cloth, and Hooks and 
Eyes, worn over the Shoulders by Men to keep their Breeches 
70 a'LLoway [ prob. of Gallopade, F. a ſmill gallop,] an 
gentle Pad- Nag. 8 N 8 
Ga'tiow-Graſs, an Herb. 


Ga'Ltow-Clappert I Bulga, à gallows, and clappan, Sax] | 


| Thieves. 5 mt. | 
GaLLs, a fort of hard Fruit like a Nut, which grows on 
the Gall-Tree. - 
Guts in the Scorch Law] any kind of Satisfaction for 
Murder or Manſlaughter. | 
Gala, # thick viſcous Juice extracted from the griſtly 
Parts of Animals by boiling to 2 felly. 


GAaM Ce firlt or grayeſt Note in the modern Scale 


Gamx 
Ganmot of Muſick. 


Gau OEG [Camac het, F.] Gambadoes, Splatterdaſhes. 
G amis avboes [of Gamba, Ital.] a ſort of Leather-Caſes for 


the Lege, affixed to 4 Horſe-Saddle, to preferve the Legs 


from Dirt in Riding. | | 
Ganustzo'n, a kind of Coat of Doublet of Canvas, an- 
eiently worn by military Men under their Cuiraſs, to make 
it ſit eaſy and hinder it from hurting the Body. 
Gau Loox, 4 fort of Riding-gowr worn in the Eaſtern 
Parts. *: | 
GAME RIA, L ri. Ja ſort of military Boot or de- 
GAM fence for the Legs. | 
GamBorvDEa, Gamboge. , 
G, [in Heralury] a Leg, fot Zambe, F. | 
To Ga'msoL [Gambader, F.] toſhew Tricks by Tumb- 
ling, and ſuch like Exerciſes, wantonly; 7— 
8. ore Gambade, F.] Games or tumbling Tricks 
laid with the Legs; certain Sports uſed about Chr iſinus 
ime. | 
To Gau [ Famenian, Sax:] to Play, Sport, Ec. alſo to 
play upon, or deride a Perſon; h 
| A Gamez [ gaming and Famene, Sax. ] a Play, Sport, or 
Divertiſement. | | 
Ga/Mtsom [of amian-and'fom, Sax. ] full of phy; wan- 
ton, frolickſome, 12 | 
Gamt'Lia [ T*pina of Tan-, Gr. Marriage] Feſtivals 
celebrated to Juno, as the ProteQreſs of Marriage, in the 
Month Gamelion or Fanuary. | | 
Ga MESOMNESS | of gametiung, yon and ne Ve, Sax.] 
Wantonneſs, Frolickſotrineſs, Ev: | 
Ga"MESTER ¶ameyvhe, Sax:] one that plays at Games. 
GaUmnER, [of por good, and Mogen, Sax. a Mother, or 
of grand and mere, F.] a Country Appellation for a Woman. 
Ga'mwon [of an jambon, R. a Leg] x Thigh, a Ham, as 


a Gammon of Bacon: 


Ga'mmon Eſence [in Cookery] à Diſh made of thin Slices 


of Gammon of Bacon, dreſsd with a'Ragoo. 

GaMmmort, gameſomneſs, banter: 

Ga/umor, a ſort of Inciſion- knife. 3 X obey 
Saxe, a ſort of Puniſhmetit with the Turtt, of throw- 
ing a Malefactor from a high Place, ſo as to be catched by 
Hooks or Spikes, and to hang on therd. a | 

To Ga xen; * to Execute after the foregoing man- 

To Gauncn, ne ES who 

Gander [Fand ha, Sax] a Male Gooſe. 0p 
. To goa Ga'nosrING? [of Fand ha, Sa.] to goa Who- 
N the Month that the Wife lies in. . 

A NEPisk, a ſort of Fiſh. | 

Ga"xper Gee, an Herb. 

GET [Caner, F.] a wild Duckckkk 7 

GanxG (Fange, Sax. a walk} a compan) of Perſons of the 
ſame F unction, or that go together; as a*Shij gang, a Preſs- 

Sang, a gang of Porters, cg. n 

To Gaxc [ Fanzun, Sax. ] to 


Gd Ha, Sag, gag, and fen F.Jd Pie that 


hes in Gang- Mist. 


— 


. Bounds of PariſhEs; r. 


vage, with bended 


R 


d o 
- . * 
ad 
75 ü | 8 1 
4 \ 1 


Ne ee 1 * Wallet iet; 


97 w niatle to Jdftrate the 


GA Ns [with $24 


Gxxs-Wiy (of Ship] all tht feveral Wäys of Paffiges 
from one part of it to the other, 0 5 , 
Games [WF 1 A RE in 74, is re- 
preſented in — the Shape bf a rude and barbarbus Sa- 
„ t6Wws; of a fierce abd cruel Countenance, 
crowned with a Palm; #8 having a Pitcher; as is uſual to o- 
ther Floods, and a Rhitiveerds by his Side: © | 
GanciaToss [in the PraQtick of Scotiam] Officers whoſe 


Tumdut, 


buſinèſs is to amine Meafates) Weiglits} St. 


GN i yey ale, Ge.) a fmall; hard; kndity 


formed on the nervous ah& tendindtrꝭ parts; withdut any diſ- 
colouring: of the Skin or ferife of Pain. $69, r 


Ga"xcREL [of gangene a goer, and ellen, Sax. ſtrong, 9. J. 
a ſtout — tall,” Raps Fellow or Wort. wall 
To Gxwerens H gangrentt, F. gengr ###H tf#ipert,L.. 
of 1=ſege inde U, Ge.) to contritt 4 cadfverous Cortup- 
tion, attended with a teficlt; blackneſs and mortification. 
A Gancrs'xs [gangrena, L. fene, Gr. 5 
a Mortification in 1ts firſt or beginning State white yet the 
Part retains ſome Seriſe bf Pam, and a Shire bf natural Heat, 
by which it is dſtinguiſhed from à Mortificatiori; where there 
is no ſenſe nor wativele # te 
Ga'wtoer A [gaitter, F.] à fort of Glove of Atnighit 
GaunTLETj{ for the Hand or Arm, made of Iron, Sr. 
GANTLET [with Surgeonl] a fort of Bandage for the wang 
GanymeDe; a Catattiite of Bardachio, the Name takes it; 
riſe from what the Poets tell us of a beautiful young 779744 
Shepherd, wane Fas raviſh'd or carried off by his Eagle, 
or rather by himſelf under the Figure of an Eagle, as He Was 
Hunting on Mount Id ncar Troy, and made fim hits Cup- 
bearer in the room of Hebe, whom he diſplac'd, for having 
made a falſe Step and ſpilling his Nectar. | 
GA prob. of Gayol, F.] x Prif6n. AA. 
Ga/oLER, the Keeper of a Jail, 4 Prilon. keeper. | | 
Gol Delivery, is the dearing of x Priſon of Piifoniers, 
by ſetting at Liberty ſuch whoſe Proſecutors do rivt-appear 
againſt them: 63 a 
Gar [of Zeapan, Sax. to gape] an open Place in a 
Hedge C. e . | 
©. G, APE, [>copan, Sax. ] to open the Mouth, Lips; Sides, 
Ga'yinG [ Fapeung, Sax. opening wide. 
| Gaps ed, wing b. inge Tete iaüng in gong on 
an Errand. | | | 
GaranTRO'nium-Marmor, a ſort of Marble-ſtone of kl 
gold Colour on a purple Ground, with Lines reſembling A. 
rabick Letters. | . 5 
Gax's' [prob. of Fes H, Fav. to trim up, or gabs F. 
Attire, Dreſs. EEE T | 
GARH Tof Liguor]a'ſharp and piquant Taſte: 
G4 A0 GE — of —— frat or of garbler, O. F. 


or cribler, F. to cleanſe Drugs] the Entrails, &. or Offal 


of Cattle. e | 

Ga RBA Fagittarum [ol Rec.] a Sheaf of 24 Arrows. 
N GAx DE- [itt Hrralary] a* Sheaf, of Gerbe, P. a 
7. | Sheaf of any kind of Grain, The Gu repte- 
994 | ſerits Summer, as n Au- 
wo tmn: Flowers the Spring, and a Tree withered 
| and Without Leaves,” Winter. rtr. 
GNARRL, a Plank next the Keel of a Ship, called alſo a 


Garboard. | 


GAK [ probt of garbolaye; Ital: or garbeiler, O. F.] 
cleanſiug of Spices from Droſs, x. = 8 a Wb 
Ga'RBLER of Spices, an Officer in the City of London WH 
was impowerell to enter into any Citʒ or Warehouſe to view 


and ſearch Drugs, Spices c. and to garble or cleanſe them: 


Gx/ztes, the Dil! Filth, c ſepdtited by Gurbling. 


GAARLIN of Boro-Staves [ old Stat.] the ſorting or cul: 


lug out the good from the bad. 
a 15 1 Plank oPa'Ship]- the ſtrſt Plank of a*Ship 
faſtned on her Keel on the oùtſide. ' 


Glo Ser ikes is the fill ſcamn itt a ſhip next to her 
Keel. | | | 


Gb [of ge#a#l;-O!'P!]| trouble, diſturbance; up- 


Git 1 Lell Rt. J a*podt celle Lads a Gby'fer- 
| Ga'rcio: F vant. 9 8 | | 


1 
* 
1 


* 


© Writ of M in ren de Guatdiunſht 


27 3 the iii Cotn; Wie wlan | 
ing to a Ship, a ploy's m eiccpttin Wy 
 Waithes, Works, e. 48 156 J 115 Wang K.. 
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Band Leut, F.] Protection or Defence; eſpecially 


. Guanp _f the Life-guard, or Yeomen of the Guard to a 

Prices 15 the Hilt of er or Hem of a Garment. , 

Gand [in a La Senſe] guardianſhip or management o 

Children under Age; allo of Idiots. Spry WR 
GarDedy-Cord? that which ſtops. the Fuſes of a Watch 

1 989 when wound up, called alſo the Gard- 
ock. | | * 8 
Gard Manger, a Store-Houſe for Victuals. 


GAR DAN, keeping guard, watching, F. 


3ARDANT [in Heraldry] denotes any Beaſt ful 
; Vp fac'd, looking right forward. See the Eſcutebeon. 
; Clothes in. 
Ga'zven [gatdel, Brit. jardin, F.] a Plot of Ground 
furniſhed with Plants, Flowers, r. 


To Garpex « Hat Falcenry] is to put her on a Turf of 
Graſs to chear her; alſo to give her an airing, or to let her 


fly at large. ** 
[ jardinier, F.] a dreſſer of a Garden. 


GA'RDENER 
- GarDeEvisv'RE, a Safe-guard and Defence, a Vizor, F. 

Garpey'Ne, a Guardian or Warden, O. F. 

GaRDEYNE de Eſtenery, Warden of the Stanneries, O. 


| F. Laco. hs oe”, 
GARDEYNE de I Egliſe, a Church-Warden, O. F. Lato. 
GA/RDIAN take care of, 


; ogy of garder, F, to keep, 
Sc.] one that the Cuſtody or Charge of any Perſon or 
Thing; eſpecially of the bringing up ſuch as are not of Age 
_ iſcretion to manage their own Affairs; Children or 
Ots. 
SGARDIAN of the Spiritualities, he to whom the ſpiritual 
Juriſdiftion or Government of any Dioceſs is committed, 
during the vacancy of a Biſhop's See. | 
GARDIAN of the Cingue Ports, a principal Magiſtrate in 
the Havens in the Ea, Part of England, i. e. of the five 
Ports or Harbours. See Cinque Ports. | 
| Gare, a ſort of coarſe Wool, ſuch as grows about the 
| Shanks of Sheep. | 
Garca'/nTua [of gargantua, Span. a Throat] the Name 
of a great Giant or Monſter, a Bugbear. 
GaRGa'REON [Yapyapier, Gr.] the cover of the Wind Pipe. 


 Ga/rRGARIZED [ gargarixatus, L. gargariſe, F. pee, 
Gr.] pargled, rinſe] or waſhed; 4 * of the Throat or 
Mouth. 


GAa/RGARISM [1pagev@, Gr.] a liquid Medicine to waſh 
or cleanſe the Throat or Mouth. 

Gar, a Diſtemper in Cattle, cauſing their Eyes and 
Lips to ſwell, &c. | 

Ga'rc1L, a Diſtemper in Geeſe. | 

GarG1LLon [Hunting Term] the principal Part of the 
Heart of a Deer. 

To Ga'rcus [ Sens, L. gargogliare, Ital. gar- 
2 F.] to waſh the Mouth and Throat, by gargling the 
iquor to and fro in the Mouth and Throat without ſwal- 

lowing it. 
The Ga RLE [ gargeuille, F. gar gel, Teut. gurgulio, L.] 
the Gullet of the Throat. 
A GaRGLE, a waſh for the Mouth, e. 
Ga'r1sH [of geanpian, Sax. to make preparation] gawdy, 
gorgeouſly apparelled. | 
Ga/RISHNESS, gayneſs, glaringneſs, gorgeouſneſs in At- 
tire, ſhowineſs. | 
GA'RLAND [gar/ande, F.] a Coronet or Ornament of 
Flowers made for the Head. 
GARLAND [of a $hip] a Collar of Rope wound about the 
Head of a Main Maſt, to keep the Shrouds from galling. 
Ga/RL1CK [SaNleac, Sax,]a Plant well known, 
Ga'RMENT [prob. of garnir, F. to garniſh or adorn, q. 
wb" gre or garniture, F.] any Veſtment or wearing Ap- 
are]. | | 
g Ga'kxER [ granariun, L. grenier, F.] a Store - houſe for 
Corn, a Granary. | | | 
GaARNESTU'RA [in Ant. Writ.) Furniture or Implements 
of War. = 
Ga'kNET [of granata, Span. granatus, L.] a Granate 
Stone, a ſort of Carbuncle, ſo called from its red Colour, 
Iike that of the Seed of a Pomegranate. | 
GARNIAME/NTUM C Rec] any manner of garniſhing or 
trimming of Clothes, Ec. | A 5 
To GA RxISH [of ea hpian, Sax. to prepare, or garnir, 
F. to (lor, ſet off or trim; alſo to furniſh. | 
_Gatekisn, a Priſon Fee paid to the Fellow. Priſoners, &c. 
at the firſt entrance into a Priſon. 1 Bee 
To GA RNISUH [in Cookery] the: adorning of Diſhes. | 
GARNISHEE/ [in the Court of Guila-Hall] the Party in 
whoſe Hands the Money of another Perſon is attach'd. _ 


Gap Robe, a Wardrobe or Place to keep 


6 4 


oy Gann [celui gui gernit, F.] he that * I 
off, c. . 8 5 l rare 4 ſets 
u Ga'nxmunnT {of Fenfifian, Sax: ts Peper a wan 
ing or notice given to one for his Appearance, for * 
furniſhing of the Cauſe and Court. #4 che dene 
- Gannon [of garnir, F.] Furniture of a 
| DOT Houſe ; pr gens. > Garments, r... 
&/arET prob. of garite,' O. F. 4 Turret] the wo. 
mw Floor 111 Houſe. 1 e I the upper. 
ARRETE'ER, one who lives in a Garret or | 
48 7 | ; ET ak aper Room 
A/RR180N | garniſon, F.] a Place of Defence, into wi 
Soldiers are put; alſo a Body of Forces diſpoſed in'a "ory 
to defend it againſt an Enemy, or to keep the Inhabitants 
in Subjection, or to be ſubſiſted during. the Winter Seaſon. 
To Ga'xanon [mettre garniſon, F.] to furniſh a Gariſon 
with Soldiers. J 3 1 
GAR [ garruloſus, L.] full of „Talk, always 
prating, | 
| Sar 


[of garrulitas, L] talkativenes, 
GarrU'LITY Af 


ratingneſs. 

Garsv'MMe. [old Rec) a Fine or Amerciament. 

GAR [ jartiere, F.] a Bandage for the Leg. 

GaRTER, the moſt Noble Order of the Garter was in 
ſtituted in the Year 1350, by King Edward the III, as fome 
ſay, on Account of his many ſignal Victories, particularly 
one, wherein it is ſaid the King's Garter was uſed for the 
Token, But others ſay on the following Account, that 
King dancing one Night with his Queen and other Ladies, 
took up a Garter which one of them had dropt; whereat 
ſome of the Lord's Preſent ſmiling, the King faid, that he 

would make that Garter of high Reputation; and ſoon ifter 

erected the Order of the Blue Garter, with this Motto, Honi 
foit qui mal y penſe, i. e. Evil to him that Evil thinks. The 
latter of theſe Motives is moſt generally believed to have been 
the Ground of the Inſtitation of this Order of Knighthood. 
However, both theſe Motives might concur to the ſame End; 
and it has ever ſince been eſteemed a great Addition of Ho- 
nour beſtow'd on the nobleſt Perſon of the Engliſs Nation, 
and many foreign Princes have thought themſelves honoured 
in being admitted into it.” The Number of the Knights is 26, 
including the King, and that is one Thing that enhances the 
Value of it, that never any more are admitted, whereas all 
or moſt other Orders have been ſo freely beſtow'd, that they 
have loſt much of their Eſteem by it. The famous Warrior 
St. George of rr is made the Patron of this Order; 
and every Knight of it is to wear as his Badge, the 1 of 
St. George on Horſe-back, trampling on a Dragon, with his 
Spear ready to pierce him, the whole garniſhed with precious 
Stones appendant to a blue Ribbon about their Necks ; be- 
cauſe that Saint is ſaid to have ſlain ſuch a Monſter, that in 
his Days ravaged the Country. | 

They are alſo obliged to wear a Garter on the left Leg, 
ſet with Pearls and precious Stones, having this Motto, Hori 
ſoit qui mal y penſe, i. e. Shame to him that Evil think; 
without which two Ornaments they are never to appear A- 
broad; and alſo King Charles the Iſt ordained, that every 
Knight ſhould always wear a Star of Silver, embroidered on 
his Cloak or Coat, with the Eſcutcheon of St. George within 
the Garter, in the Centre of it. See St. George. ; 

To GAR TER [attacher les Fartieres, F.] to tie or bind 
with a Garter. | | ' | 

GarTtr King at Arms, the Chief of the three Kings at 
Arms, the other two being named C/arencieux and Narrey3 
alſo a Bend in Heraldry. 8 ? 

A Fiſh Garn, a Dam in a River for catching of Filh. 


Ga RTHMAN, the Owner of an open Wear, where Fiſh 
are kept. | 
GaryoPny'LLUM [ e quner, Gr, i. e. the Leaf of 


a Nut] the Clove-Gilliflower. | 
GAS [according to Van Helmont] a Spirit not capable of be- 
ing coagulated, or the moſt ſubtile and volatile Parts of any 
Thing. 1 | = 
"Pr AIR a boaſting or vaunting of ſomething very 
improbable ; ſo termed from the Ga/coons, a People of Gaſet- 
ny in France, ſaid to be much addicted to Bragging arid Rho- 
omontade. | | 
GAa$SCO'YNS, the 
GA'SE-HOUND [agaſz#us, T L. 
ſo as to make excellent Sport with 
To GAs [Bacher, F. ] to cut, 
A Gs, a deep cut. 
A Gasy [prob. of gape, L. ] to gape 
To Gas [q: d. gape by an Epentheſis 
the Mouth wide, to pant for Breath. _ 


inward Parts of a Horſe's Thighs. _ 
a Dog that hunts by Sig 
the Fox and Hare. 


for Breath. % 
of Letter $] to open 


Garn 


va 


Gs Lx, Gr.] the whole lower Bellow, the Womb 
or the Stomach. 3 

asTER Epiploica 
the Vena Porta, form'd of ſeveral Branches deriv'd- 


a Vein which opens into the 


tomach and Epiploon. 
rveliene ye 

neſs, - terribleneſs of 

yegzelic, Sax.] like a 


hot] ghoſt- 
Tho, frightful, ter- 


* Arat. ] the upper Branch of the ſplenick Vein 
deſtow d on the Stomach. 46 

Ga'srrICk [of ew, Gr.) pertaining to the Belly. 

GasTRIck Juice, the Juice of the Stomach. 

GaSTROCNE MIUS [jarepumpia, Gr 

GasTROCNEMIUS Externus [Anat. 
fas, which with the Gaftrocneminus internus, makes up the Calf 
of the Leg; when this Muſcle acts, the Foot is ſaid to be 
extended or pulled backwards. 

GasTROCNEMIUS Internus 
its Figure reſembling a Sole 
frocnemius externus. Theſe Muſcles are ſerviceable in Vall- 
ing, Running, Leaping, & | 

GasTRI'LoQUUs [of j5kp, Gr. the Belly, and /ogui, L. 
to ſpeak] one who ſpeaks out of the Belly. 

Ga'sTROMANCY [4remgrreiz of ja5w, the Belly, and 
ugrrtia, Gr. divination} the manner of this was thus, they 
filled certain round Glaſſes with fair Water, about which they 
placed lighted Torches, and then invoked a Dæ mon, praying 
in a low murmuring Voice, and propoſed the Queſtion to be 
ſolved ; a chaſte, unpolluted Boy, or a Woman big with 
Child, was appointed to obſerve with the 
Exactneſs all the Alterations of the Glaſſes; at the ſame 
Time defiring, beſeeching, and alſo commanding an Anſwer, 
which at length the Demon uſed to return by Images in the 
Glaſſes, which by reflection from the Water repreſented what 
ſhould come to paſs. A 

GA'STROMARGY [ gaſtromargia, L. of , ⁰ν,,, Gr.] 
gluttony, ravening. | 

GASTRO'/TOMY [5enuis of ya and mir, Gr. to cut] 
2 cutting open the Belly or Womb. | 

GASTROMY'TH DEN of yagi and u-, Gr. 
Speech] one who ſpeaks inwardly, as out of the Belly. 

[with Anat.] a ſewing up of Wounds 


G a'sTLINESS of Fay x, a G 
likeneſs, frightfu 


Ga'sTLY [ B* 


I the Calf of the 
a Muſcle of the Tar- 


call'd alſo Saleus from 
is placed under the G4 


greateſt Care and 


GASTRORHAPHI'A 
of the Belly, 


GATE [ Fade, Sax. ] an Entrance into a City, Palace, &c. 

GATE, a Motion or Poſture of the Body in Walking. 

GATE [with Hunters] a Term uſed, when the 
to find a Hart by his Slot, Qc. 

GATE of the Sea 


y endeavour 


[with Sailors] is when two Ships lie 
aboard one another in a Wave or Bil- 
low, and by that means ſometimes become Rib broken. 

To GA'THER [Fa de nan, Sax. ] to collect, to pick up; 
alſo to crop, as Herbs, Flowers, Sc. a 

A GATHER [Y. a gathering or collection of the Inwards 
of a Calf, &c.] the Heart, Liver and Lights. 


GATHER-Bag [with Hunters] the Bag or Skin inclo 
red Deer in the 


A GA'T HERING [gave 
what is collected at one Time. 
Gav'DIEs [of gaudia, L. Joys] double Commons, ſuch 

25 are allow'd in Inns of Conrt on Gaudy Days. 
\FAVBI'LOQUOUs [ gaudileguus, L.] ſpeaking gladſom 


ind's-belly. _ 
unge, Sax. ] a Collection; alſo 


Gav'vixess [of gau dium, L. ] affected gayneſs in Apparel; 


GAU Dy [of gaudium, L. ] affected, gay or fine. 
audium, L. Joy] certain Feſtival Day 
ourt and Colleges. 


J Tribute, Toll or Cuſtom; yearly 


GAUDY Day: ſo 
obſerved in — 05 
GA vEL [Fa el, Sax. 
ent, Payment or Revenue. 
[of xi pe cal cyn, Sax. i. 
the „ tg» 6 paſſing 
Dover, was ſuddenly 
of them beari 


e. given to all the 
thro' Kent towards 
urrounded by the Kentiſß Men, each 
ng a Bough in his Hand; but ſoon, throwing 
they diſcovered their Arms, proferring 
um if he would not let them enjoy their an- 
Liberties and Cuſtoms of Gavel-kind, &c. which he 
is ill Circumſtances, ſwore to do; and 
ey only of all Eagland, enjoy the antient Eng/iſo Li- 


ſignifies in Law a Cuſtom, whereby the Land 
vided at his Death among all his 
Brother at his Death, 
© | ern, if he have no Iſſue of his own. 
uſtom, with ſome difference, is. Rill obſ 
in Hereforiſvire, and elſewhere; and all Ge 


to,give him Battle, 
then, compelled by h 


Gavel-kind, 

e Father was 
Sons, or the Land of t 

er among all his Breth 


oa 


Lands in FP ales, are made deſcetidible to the Heirs actordh 
to the Courſe of the Common Law. In Gavel-kind, the' 
the Father be hang'd, the Son ſhall inherit; for their Cuſtom 
is, the Father to the Bough, the Son to the Plough. _ 
Gaver Bread, Corn Rent, Proviſions of Bread or Corn 
reſerved as a Rent to be paid in kind by the Tenant. 
Ga'vtLcesrer;Y, a Meaſure of Ale, antiently paid by 
Ga VELSESTER, f way of Rent, by the Stewards and 
Bailiffs of Manours belonging to the Church of Canterbury. 
GavszLe'Tſin — an ſpecial and antient kind of Ce/avit 
or Cuſtom, whereby the Tenant ſhall forfeit his Lands and 
Tenements to tho Lord of whom he holds, If he withdraw 
from his due Rents and Services. 


GaveL Gida * Fa pel gilda, gar.) chat pays Tribute or 
in VEL Gilda 5 Toll, 0. _ 8 

— Ga'ver- gaxel-nep, Sax. ] the Du reaping for 

the Lord of — — oe . 80 2 
GavBLe'RTH X [gapel-hen'te, Sax. ] the Duty or Work 
GaveLit'sTs F of ploughing ſo much Ground, done by 


the Tenant for his Lord. 

GaveL-Lixe-Men [gayel-man, Sax] Tenants who pai 
do —4 Rent, beſides ſome cuſtomary Duties to be 

em. 

Gaver-Med [ Fa pel- med, Sax.) the Duty of mowing 
Meadow Land, required by the Lord of his cuſtomary Tenant. 

Ga"vELOck, a Pick or Bar of Iron to enter Stakes into 
the Ground. | | | 

GavsLocks [Fa xeluear, Sax.] Shafts, Javelins, warlike 
Engines, Cc. 

AUGE Point, a Point of ſolid Meaſure, is the diameter of 
a Circle whoſe Area is equal to the ſolid Content of the ſame 
Meaſure. 

Gav'cer [ javgeur, F. J a Meaſurer of Casks and Veſſels 
containing liquid Things. 7 

Gav'/cixG [of jaugeur, F.] the Art of meaſuring of liquid 
Veſſels, and finding their Capacities or Contents. | 

GavuxT [of gepanian, Sax, to decreaſe] Lean, having loſt 
his Fleſh and Fat. bee 

Gauv'xrNESSs, Leanneſs, the having ſoft Fleſh. 

Gavo'/tTa = Mufick Books) an Air of a brisk and lively 
Nature, and always in Common Time; divided into two 
Parts, each to be play'd twice over ; the firſt Part uſually in 
four or eight Bats, and the ſecond in four, eight, twelve or 
more. | 

Ga w z, a ſort of very thin Silk for Hoods, Netkcloths, c. 

Gar or Gayment [in Mufick Books] gay; brisk, lively, Ital. 

Gay [gai, F. prob. of gaudens, L. rejoicing] merry, 
pleaſant of 'Temper ; alſo fine, ſpruce in Attire. 

Ga'rac. See Guayacum. 

GAM Y ſin Husbandry] Plough-tackle and ſuch like 
Inſtruments; alſo the Profit proceediug from Tillage of Land, 
held by the baſer kind of Sokemen. | 

GANTNA “RN [old Lat. Rec.] Wainage, Plough-tackle or 
Inſtruments of Husbandry. 

Gay'xess, airineſs, briskneſs, merrineſs, Ec. 

GAY TER Tree, the Tree call'd Prickwood. 

To Gaz | prob. of geYean, Sax. but Minſbew will have 
it from «p47«ua, Gr. to admire] to ſtare, to look about, or 
earneſtly upon. 1 

Gazr Ploun ae e. L.] a Dog which hunts by 

 GasT Hound F ſight, and makes good Sport with a Fox 
or Hare. AY, 

G Ie [of geyean, Sex. or djx4topa, Gr. to admire, 
according to Minſbero] ſtaring, looking about, or earneſtly. 

Ga'ZEL, a kind of Arabian Deer; alſo an Antelope of 
Barbary. | : 

Gaze'TTs [ſome derive it of Gazetta, a Coin antiently 
Current at Venice, the common Price of the firſt News- 
Papers printed there; others from W, Izgad, Heb. a 
Meſſenger] a News-Paper or Book. deb 

' Ga"zeTT1ER [gazetier, F.] a Writer or Publiſher of 
Gazette. Ws 1 | 
Gazons, are Sods or Pieces of freſh Earth covered with 
Graſs, about a Foot long, and half a 
Foot broad, cut in form'of a Wedge to 
line the Parapet; if the Earth be fat 
and full of Herbs, it is the better ; they 
are made ſo, that their Solidity makes a 
| Triangle; to the end, that being mixt 
and beat with the reſt of the Earth of the Rampart, they 
may eaſily ſettle together, and incorporate in a Maſs with the 
reſt of the Rampart. The firſt Bed of Gazons is fixed with 
Pegs of Wood; the ſecqnd Bed ought to be laid to bind the 
former, that is, over the Joints of it, and ſo continued till 
the Rampart is finiſhed; betwixt theſe. Beds there is uſually 
ſown all forts of binding Herbs to ſtrengthen the Rampart, 
Wh” 4 F 3 N 3 3 Gap 
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3 
Osbr, a Wed growing is Zoe, of which the nen 
— we made. L * fa | UN „. 
ns un, Bes to make ready} Harneſs for 


Gern ught- Attire, Furniture, Stuff, Cc. 

Gear N gagates, 8 Stone or ſolid Bi- 
tumen, commonly call'd Block-Amber or Jer. 

Genn { gebvpycnip, Box. ] Neighbourhood, an 
adjoining Town or Territory. | 

Ge'pvzvs Fobuan, dr J Country Neighbour. 
I bis Gs ſof Feancunge, Sax. preparation] in order, 
furniſhed, dr ready to aft. | 50 
Gzesx {of FoY, 82x.) Fowls well known. | 
Gerz'nxa [DIY NA, Heb. i. e. the Valley of Hinzom, 

the Poſſeſſor of it] a V 


there was a Place call'd Tophet, where the [/raelites facrificed 
their Children to Mo/och; wherefore, to put a ſtop to thoſe 
. cruel and abominable Practices, King Fofas gave Order for 
all the Filth and Carcaſſes to be carried thither, and a Fire 
to be kept continually burning to confume them. And hence, 
by a Metaphor, it is taken to ſignify Hell. 
_  Ge'LaBLE | gelabitis, L.] capable of being frozen or con- 


GLA Tina lin Pharmacy] any ſort of clear, gummy 


uice. 

Ge'LaTinous, approaching or coming near to the Con- 

ſiſtence of a Jelly. 
SED 7 [gilÞ of Filvan, Sax. to pay] Money, Tribute, 
Guo > or Tax; alſo an amends or ſatisfaction made for 
GyLp) a Crime. | 
Ge*L1p ¶ gelidus, L.] Cold. 
gere > [ geliditas, L.] Coldneſs, Frozenneſs. 


Ge'LIiDNEss 

To GeLv | gaelder, Dar.] to cut out the Stones of a 
Male Animal. 5 

Gr'LD ABLE [of Filvan, Sax. to pay] liable to pay Taxes. 

GEeLpaBLer ſof gelder, Dan.] capable of being gelded. 

Gro Irres Sax. or gaelder, Dan.] having the 

Teſticles or Stones cut out. 

| pron [of zylte . Sax. or gaelder, Dan.] a gelded 
e. 

Ge'Lptr Re, a Flower. | 

Ge'LLy [of gelando, L. gelle, F.] the Liquor of Meat 
boil'd to a thick Conſiſtence. | 

GeLst'Minum [with Boranifts] Jeſſamin. 

G#e'Loscory [of awe, Laughter, and oxemie, Gr. to view 
or conſider] a fort of Divination performed by means of 
Laughter ; or a divining any Perſons, Qualities or Character, 
by obſervation of the manner of his Laughing. 

Gem [ gemma, L.] a Jewel. | 

Ge'mara, the ſecond Part of the Babyloniſh Talmud of 
the Jews. 

5 a'TRIa [VN, Heb.) the firſt kind of Arithmetical 
Cabala, in uſe among the Cabaliſtical Fews. 

 GeMELLI'PAROUS 1 L.] bearing Twins. 

Ge/MELLES | Heral.] the bearing Barrs by Pairs or Couples 
in a Coat of Arms. | 

GzmEe'LLus [with Anatomifts] a Muſcle of the Elbow, ſo 
called from its double rife, Yig. from the upper Part of the 
Shoulder Blade inwardly, and from the upper back Part of 
the Shoulder Bone. | 

To Ge/MinaATE [| geminare, L.] te double. 

Gzemina'T10N, a doubling, L. 

Grun, Twins, two Children or Young born at one 
Birth, L. % | 

Gemini [with Anat.] a Pair of Muſcles ſerving to move 


the Thigh outward. | 
Gemini [with 4fro/.] one of the twelve Signs of the 


| Grm1 x1 [ with Aſtronomers Twins, one of the Signs of 
the Zodiack, Caſtor and Pollux, the Sons of Jupiter and 
Leda. Theſe are call'd Dieſcuri, for they were born and 


brought up in the Land of Laconia, where they chiefly 


ſhew'd themſelves, and outdid all Men in brotherly Love. 
For they neither contended for Command nor any thing 
elſe. Jupiter therefore, that he might make the Memory c 

their Unanimity immortal, called them Gemini, i. e. Twins, 


and aſſign'd them the ſame Place among the Stars. 


Ge'Minovs Arteries [Anatomy] two ſmall Arteries paſſing 
down the Joint of the Knee, between the Proceſſes of the 
Thigh-Bone. A 1 | | 

GEMI/TES, 2 Lee Stone in which one may ſee two 
white Hands holding together. 1 

To Gau [of gemma, 50 to put forth Buds. 

Gz'mna [with Bataniſti] the turgid Bud of any Tree, 

to bear, L. „ 


Gana, 3 Jewel, I. Fo £5 4 IO 


alley near Feru/alem, where 


Area, and Sides; or of extreme and mean Proportion 


I 


* 


a 
af, he: eee, Gag. 
M [ ducin: 8 
e [of e, LJ] Producing Gem of 
GzMmo'sTy [ gemmefitas, L.] abundance of Pearls 
 Grumow Ring [of geminus, L. double] double Ni., 
in Links. VO EIN Ja Ring 
GEMON⁰r Sale, a Place in Rome, to which the 
of Malefactors that were executed, were dragged and thrown 
down. It was in the Aventine, near the Temple of Juno treive 

Gr'uorr [gemot, Sax. ] a Court holden on any occaſion. 

Cr Mala (with Anatomifti] the Part of the Face from 
the Noſe to the Ears; alſo the Chin and the Jaw-bone, either 
upper or under, L. 8 | 

ENDA'RMERIE, th yalry of the Houſhold « 5 
ny King. _ | 1 | © be 
Grub Rus, Horſemen who formerly 6 ; complezt 
Arms, now a particular Body of Cavalry in 8 

GENDER of Nouns [among Grammariani] is founded 
the difference of two Sexes Male and Female, and they ray 
call from the Latins Maſculine and Feminine, and few 4.” 
guages have any more Genders but theſe two; but the Greek; 
and Latins have another Gender, which the Latins call Mu- 
ter, that is as much as to ſay Neither (naſculine or feminine) 
as Homo a Man, is maſculine, and Mulier a Woman, is fami- 
_ Saxum a Stone, is neuter. 

is Gender is in Latin diſtinguiſhed by the Arti ; 

hec and hoc; but it is a difficult Thing 0 Uu . 
Gender in the Eneliſþ Tongue ; and there is ſcarce an Lan- 
guage in the World, but the Engliſb Tongue, that does not 
admit of a difference of Gender in its Articles and Nouns; 
all the Diſtinctions that it has conſiſts in the Pronouns, 3, 
foe, &. The Adjectives of either Gender in the ENU ; 
Tongue have no difference in their Termination. As for 
ſtance, as the Adjectives goed and white have no difference in 
the Termination, whereas the Latins, have bonus, bone, 
bonum, and the French have bon maſculine, and belle femi- 
nine for good, and the Latins have albus, alba, album for 
zobite, and the French blanc and blanche. 

Genpes [with Geometricians] geometrical Lines are diſtin- 
guiſh'd into Genders, Claſſes or Orders, according to the 
Number of the Dimenſions of an Equation. expreſling the re- 
—_ between the Ordinates and the Abſciſſe. | 

ENEA/LOGIST [| penealopus, L. of 50, Gr.] one 
skilled in deſcribing 2 nn 

GENEALO'GICAL [ genealegicus, L. Me, Gr.] of ot 
pertaining to Genealogies or Pedigrees. 

GENEA/LOGY [ genealagia, L. of jyrranuyin of EF, 2 De- 
ſcent, and x, a Work or Diſcourſe] a ſeries or ſucceſſion 
of Anceſtors or Progenitors; alſo a ſummary Account of the 
Relations and Alliances of a Perſon or Family, both in the 
direct or collateral Lines. 


GE NEARCH | genearcha, L. wilepx@r, Gr] the chief ofa 


Stock or Family. 


Ge'NERABLE [ generabilir, L. ] that may be engendered or 
begotten. 8 5 

GENERABLENESss, capableneſs of being generated. 

GENERAL Igeneralis, L.] pertaining to all kinds, com- 


mon, that extends to a whole Genu. 


A GENERAL, the chief Commander of an Army; allo the 
principal Governour of a religious Order among the Catholicks. 
A General [in Military Affairs] a particular Beat of 
Drum early in the Morning, to give notice for the Foot to 
be in readineſs to March. 
GexERAL Synod, a Council held in which Biſhops, Prieſts, 
Sc. of all Nations are aſſembled together. | 
Genzra'Lt, the ſingle Commons, or the ordinary ot 
uſual Proviſion of the Religious in Convents. 
Genura'LITY [ generalitas, L. generaliti, F.] the whole 
E'NERALNESS, the generality, or being 
GeneRalt'ss1Mo'[ generaliſimns, L.] fupreme General, 
one that commands Generals: Co ler in Chief, L. 
GE'NERANT [ generans, L.] begetting, a. generating, 
begetting or bringing forth. 
To Ge'xeRaATE | generare, L. ] to 
Ge'NERATED n | 
Gt nr Puantity F is produced 
either by the Multiplication, Diviſion, E 
ot in n che Invention or finding out the 


: 


Laaer! 
Rogts; 


with- 


1 - za T 
GENERA 
ion of « Boy, 


GeneraTio Ny 


into @ 
former State. 
Lineage, Nuce or Deſcent, T. 


Grxzxarion [with Philoſophers] is defm . 


| Action, wi a living 


the ſame kind. 8 
— 1 do generate, beget or produce. 
GExzx N 3 1 L. I e- 
nerative or begetting Yam 8 
Gang RICAL [ genericus, L. ] of or pet᷑taiaing to a Genus 


Kind. | | 
 Geranons (Law ay o. Gakodan, to be:tf 4 
woman be term er in any origina it, 

= Indictment, ſhe may abate and quaſh the ſame, J.. 
Ge'netROUS [ genereſus, ] noble, tree, bountiful. 


Grnkzo'str v gener tas, L. generofite, F.] gene- 
Gr EROUSsNESsSs f rous Diſpoſition, Boun 


Gr'vrsis Ive, Gr.] the firſt of the five Books of Ai, 
{o called by the Greeks, on account of its beginning with the 
Hiſtory of the Generation or Production of all Things. 

Gxnxss1s, Generation, Original, Rile. | 

Ge'xe31s [ with Geometritians] the forming of any plain or 
ſolid Figure by the Motion of ſome Line or Surface is. call'd 
the Deſcribent, and that according to which the Motion is 
made is call'd the Dirigent. Thus a right Line moved Pa- 
rallel to its ſelf, is ſaid to generate a Para/le/ogramr, and a 
Paralltlegram turned about one of its Sides as an Axis, ge- 
nerates a Cylinder. | | 

Grxkr, a ſmall fiz'd, well proportioned Spaniſb Horſe. 

Gexer [with Horſemen] a Turkiſh Bit, the Curb of which 
is all of one Piece, and made like a large Ring, and made a- 
bove the Liberty of the Tongue. | 

To ride with the Legs a Genette, i. e. in the Genet or 
Spaniſþ Faſhion, that is, ſo ſhort that the Spurs bear upon 
the Horſe's Flank. | 

Genet, a little Creature, whoſe fine Furr is called by 
that Name. FADE, | 
 GenmTuL1acal, [Ines, Gr.] of or pertaining to 
Caſters of Nativities, Aſtrologers, Fortune-Tellers 3 alſo to 
Books which treat of the Calculation of Nativities. N 

GrneTHLI'act Lu, Gr.) Aftrologers, Petſons 
who erect Horoſcopes, or pretend to tell Perſons what ſhall 
befal Men, by means of the Planet which preſided at their 
Nativity, L. a4 

GexnzTaHLtacum Carmen, a Poem or Compoſition in 
Verſe upon the Birth of a Prince or other illuſtrious Perſon, 
in which the Poet, by a kind of Prediction, promiſes him 
| Honours, Succeſſes, c. 


Creature another like it of 


Gzne'THLIALOGY | genethlialogia, L. wrmmuweyia, Gr.] 


a caſting of Nativities. SY 

Gene'va [ genevre, F.] a diſtill's Water produc'd from the 
Berries of the Juniper Tree. 

Ge'ntal [ genialis, L. ] Feſtival, Joyful, Merry ; alſo 
pertaining to Marriage; alſo a term apply'd by the Antients 
to certain Deities, who (as they imagined) preſided over the 
Affairs of Generation. | 

Genia'Les Dii, the four Elements, the twelve Signs, 
and the Sun and Moon, ſo call'd by the Antients. 


Genia'LiTy F . 
ee feſtivalneſs, merrineſs at Meat. 


GenicuL avis [with Botan.] Garden-Valerian, L. 

Gentcula'tiION, a bowing of the Knee, I. 

Gentcul a-Tus, 4, um [in Botan. Writ.) jointed, L. 

GenricuLum [with Botaniſts] the Joint or Knot in the 
Stalk of a Plant ; hence thoſe Plants which have Knots or 
Joints are called geniculate Plants, And hence Genicu/s with 
2 Joint, Geniculis with Joints, L. 

Gz'nicuvLo [in Botan. Writ.) ſignifies with a Knot, e. 
ww” D Knots, c. L. | | 2 

E NIL | of gignendo or generanda, begetting, 7,8. ſuggeſtin 

unto us Thoughts] the Hiatheni — ane that every Perſon 
lle, Born with two Genii, proper to him or her; theſe were 

ſo named Demones ; the one was good and favourable, and 
perſuaded to Honeſty and Virtue, and in de of it 
| Wong to him all manner of good Things proper to his 
22 and the other was the Evil. Genus, who was the 
Wg of all Wickedneſs and Miſhap. That theſe Gent! were 

rn and dy'd with them; that they were of a middle Nature 

*ween Gods and Men ; that they partoole of Immortal 

the one, and Paſſions from the other; and having Bodies 


ted the Wills of che Gods tb. Men, and carried 
| 'rejoick at the 


had their peculiar 'Geomus's. - The 


manner; ſometimes as a 


Trete on their Heads, whence 


7} 


bende — yak 14 . | 
Ar, acted as Mediators between and Men, aud 


and Vows of Men to them; they believed that the good Ami 
he good; and were afflitetiat the 1 
their Wards; that the evil Genii took a pleaſure 
Men and bringing them evil 'Tidings; which laft 
Men, ant wherever the former did it was in favour of ſome 
extraordinary Virtue, &. Nb 
ius of the Roman Stute 
was painted with a Cormcopia in one Hand, and a Diſh full 
in the other, which was ied forth on an Altar. The 
Heathens thought the Ci to be of middle Natute between 
God and Man, and therefore imagined them to be the Sohs 
of ter and Terys. EE my ibaa £4 IP 
They reckoned alſo all the Stars into the Number gf the 
Genii, and therefore worſhipped them, as the ak, in 
the Quality of Angels. They painted them in a iferent 
Serpent; ſometimes as Boys and 
Girls, or as old Men, but always with a Gatland of Paln- 
Gentalis. | Arcen 


In ſome antient Medals, the Genius of the EMperer of 
—— was — IE A ary nw eigen ſorts of 
owers in one and a Scourge in the other) to expreſs 
both Rewards and Puniſhments. 5 

They eſteemed it unlawful 20 kill any Creature to their 
Genius on their Birth-day, becaufe they thought it undecent 
to take away Lives of Creatures on the ſame Day that they 
received their own. | | . 

The uſual Offerings to the Geli were Wine and Flowers. 
As Men had their Genii, the Women had their Junönti, 
—2 fſeſs, that they imagined watch d over and protected 

em. ine 24111. 

Gr xo [in a]ν] a pair of Muſeles proceedin 
inwardly from the — rhe lower Jaw, under ah 
other call d Gents enlarging thanſtives, 


„ 


yvi des, and which, 
are faſtened into the Baſis of the Tongue. = | 

GE'NIOQHYOIDZUS [Aar] a Muſcle of the Hyoiues; 
which with its Partner, ariſing from the internal Parts of the 
lower Jaw Bone, are inſerted into the ſuperior Part of the 
Fore-Bone'of the Os Hyoides: | LET = 

GENIO'GRAPHY, confiders or treats of the Nature of An- 
gels and Intelligences. 


GENISTE'LLA [with Botan.] Dier's-Weed, Baſe-Broom, L. 
GENT'STA, the Shrub called Broom, L. 
GE#/NITAL | genitalis, L.] generative, 0 
GENITAL Bodies, the beginning of all things, the Elements. 
GENITAL [in Medicine) _— relating to generals. 
GENITA'LIS [With Boran ift] Glader, Sword-graſs, L. 
GENITALS —— L.] the Privy Parts of & 
GENITO'RES e; vf2. the ſpermatiek Veſſels, the 
Teſtes, and the Penis. | | 
GENT'TES? ſuch Perſons among the Fervs, who de- 
GENI'TRI f ſcehded from Abyabum, without any mix- 
ture of foreign Blood; or ſuch who iſſued from Parents, 
who, during the Babyloniſp Captivity, had not married with 


any gentile Family. RY 3 | 
GE'NITIN [q. Gant of June) à kind of Apple that js 


the earlieſt Ripe of any others. 
GE'NITIVE Caſe [in Grammar. ] one of the fix ' Caſes of 
Nouns, by which Property or Poſſeſſion is chiefly  imply'd, 


as Filii, of a Son, from Filins, L. 4 Son. 3 2 
Gxxrrvu RA, a Name by ſome given to the Semen, both 
of the Male and the Female. 

GeRivs among the tients} was uſed to ſignify 3 
Spirit either good or evil: which they ſuppoſed did attend 
upon every Petſ6n ; they alſo alow'd Seni te each Province, 

ountry, Town, Ec. alſo a Man's natural Diſpoſition, In- 
clination, &fc. | - Up RO I 

Gr'n ius, the Force or Faculty of the Soul, corifidered at 
it thinks of judges ; alſo 4 tiatural Talent of Diſpoſition to 
one thing more than to another. | . daft | 

Ge'nngT, an Animal not much unlike a Cat, as Well for 

as ſhape; but the Noſe or Snout is long and ſlender 
like a Weeſel; it 18 „ e light and ſWiſt, and the 
Skin as fine and ſoſt as Down.” There ate two ſorts of them, 
the moſt common is grey, mottled of full of black” 
the other as black as Jet,” ani as as the fineſt Valver ; 


byt ſpeckled with rod, aud Their Sinet is mack like that of « 
nao, 5 N e | 
Orr [Adbrey, of Genteel] itt a good garb, Ano, peace, 
Heat. Co WO OT — 
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2 Gomture [of gentilii, L.] neatneſs, ſpruceneſa, finenels 


* 


Carriage; alſo genteel ; 
Suri [with Boran. ] the Herb Gentian, L. 
+ GenTiantLLa, the Herb Baſtard Felwort, L. 


with. 


The Gr/ ur. 85 | gentes, L. Nations} among the —＋ all 
but now thoſe are called Gentiles by the Chrifians, who do 


were called Gentiles, who were not the twelves 


not profeſs the Chriſtian Faith. 
Gris [wi 


Perſon's being ſuch a Country. 


Gz'uT1L15M, Heatheniſm, i. e. the Opinions or Practiſes 


of Heathens. | 


GtnT1iLYT1IOVs [ gentilitius, L.] pertaining to a Stock, 


Kindred or Anceſtors. 


« 


GenTvurry. ( gentilhommerie, F. of gentilis, L.] the 


Quality of a Gentleman. 


Ge'nTLE { gentil, F. of gentilis, L.] meek, mild, tame, 


moderate, civil, obliging. 


Gz'nTLENEss, meekneſs, mildneſs, tameneſs, civility, c. 


Ge'ntTLY, ſoftly, mildly, tamely, meekly, tenderly. 


GE/NTLEMAN | gentilbomme, F. generoſus, L.] is 3 
00d, 
who had four Deſcents of Gentility both by his Father and 
Mother, viz. whoſe Father's Grandfather, his great Grandfa- 
ther, his Grandfather, and his Father on both Sides were all 


ly, according to the antient Notion, one of perſect 


Gentlemen. 


Gentlemen have their beginning either from Blood, as be- 
fore, as they are born of Parents of Worth; or for having 
done ſomething in Peace or War, for which they. are worthy 


to bear Arms, and be accounted Gentlemen. 


Formerly ſuch Gentlemen had many Privileges, as firſt, 
that if one Gentleman detracted from another, Combat was 
allow'd; but if a Peaſant or mean Perſon did ſo, he had a Re- 


medy in Law. 


2. In Crimes of an equal Nature a Gentleman was puniſh- 


ed more fayourably than a Peaſant, c. 


55 Gentlemen might expect a peculiar. Honour and Reſpect 
to 


aid them by mean Perſons. | 


4. The Evidence of a Gentleman was accounted more au- 


thentick than that of a Peaſant. 


c, In chuſing of Magiſtrates, &c. the Vote of a Gentle- 


man was preferr'd before that of an ignoble Perſon. 
6. A 
ſitions and Duties, 


7. A Gentleman condemned to Death, was not to be 
hanged but beheaded; nor was his Examination to be taken 


with Torture. | 


8. It was a puniſhable Crime to take down the Coat Ar- 
mour of a Gentleman, td deface his Monument, or to offer 


Violence to the Enſign of any noble Perſon deceaſed. 


9. A Gentleman was not to accept a Challenge from a 


Peaſant ; becauſe there was not a Parity in their Conditions, 


The antient Saxons admitted none to the Degree of Gen- 
tlemen that liv'd by Trades or buying or ſelling; except 
Merchants and thoſe that follow'd Husbandry; which was al- 
ways eſteem'd a creditable Way of Livelihood, and preterable 


to trading to Sea. 


The Reaſon why thoſe that are Students in the Inns of 
Court are efteem'd Gentlemen is, becauſe antiently none but 


the Sons of Gentlemen were admitted into them. 
But the Students of Law, Grooms of his Majeſty's Palace, 


Sons of Peaſants made Prieſts or Canons; or thoſe that have 


receiv'd Dignity in the Schools, or borne Offices in the City, 


tho they are ſtiled Gentlemen, yet they have no Right to 


Coat Armour. | ; 

If a Man be a Gentleman by Office only, and loſes that 
Office, then he alſo loſes his Gentility. 

In our Days all areaccounted 8 that have Money, 
and if he has no Coats of Arms, the King of Arms can ſell 
him one. . | 

GE'NTLEMANLY + 
- GE'NTLEMANLIKE of a Gentleman. 
Ge'nTLEMEN of the Chapel, Officers in Number thirty 


two, whoſe Duty and Attendence is in the Royal Chapel; of 


- which twelve are Prieſts, and the other twelve are call'd C/er+s 
of the Chapel, who aſſiſt in the performance of Divine Service. 
Ge'NTLEMANRY I [of genti/itas, q. d. bona gente, L. 
 . GENTLEMANSHIP F (Man, Sax. * ip of Ycip, Sax. 
termination] the Dignity, of a Gentleman. _, 


0 


1 
* 


neat, 


G urzxL [of gentilin, L.] having the Air, Behaviour or 
nr es of gentilites, L. gentilife, F.] genteel 


Gz'nT11., a ſort of Maggot or Worm that is a Bait to fiſh 


Grammarians] Nouns which betoken a 


entleman was to be excuſed from Services, Impo- 


like a Gentleman, after the'manner 


J 
Srrtswonl neui, the Dignity au Gentle 
Genray 5 entilbommerie, F. of gent, L.] the lone 


Degree of Nobleneſs, ſuch as have deſcended Owe 
mills: xadaliays borites Coat of Rn -p en F. 


Ganurts'xion, a ing of the 
--Gr/nvin Teeth, the Dentes Sapientice 3" which ſte. 


Ge'nuinness [of genuinus, L. and neyye, g "i 
neſs, trueneſs, realneſs, as to what it is Ade een 
or appears to be. | o bs, 
z'xus, Kindred, Stock or Lineage; manner 
* "AP E700 he 
znus [with Grammarians) ſignifies the ki 
- Maſculine, Feminine or Neuter. | ad of the Now, 
Genvs [among Logicians] is the firſt of the un; 
And is when the Idea is ſo common, that it — 
Ideas, which are alſo univerſal, as the Quadrilater is Geng, 
with reſpect to the Paralle/ogram and Trapezia; Subſtance 
Genus with Reſpect to Sub/tance extended, which balls 
*. and the Subfance which thinks, which is called 
uus Summum [with Logicians] is that which holds the 
uppermoſt claſs in its predicament ; or it is that which na 
be divided into ſeveral Species, each whereof is 3 Geng; i 
reſpect to other Species placed below, L. 4 
Subaltern Genus [with Logicians) is that, which bei 
Medium between the higheſt Genus and the loweſt Geric y 
3 een as L. Genus and ſometimes as 2 Toe L 
Gnus otum [with Logician-] is where another 
Genus between it ad. its Specter, 1. Ne 
Genus Proximum [in Log ict] the next or neareſt 
voy my Species is immediately under it, as * 
nimal, L. 


Genus [in Botany] is a Syſtem or Aſſemblage of Plans 
agrecing 1 one er Character, in reſpect to the 
tructure of certain Parts, whereby the diſtinguiſh! 
from all other Plants. | 2 Fe , 
Genvs {in Maſict] a certain manner of ſub-dividing the 
Principles of Melody, 7. e. the conſonant Intervals into their 
coneinnous Parts. | 


Genus [with Rhetoricians) is diſtributed into demonfrative, 
deliberative and judiciary. 


Genvs | in Algebra] this Art by the Antients was diſtti- 
buted into two Genera Logiſtick and Specious. 
Genus [with Anatom.) an Aſſemblage or Syſtem of ſimilar 
Parts, diſtributed throughout the Body, as the Genus Nerve 
Jum, the Nerves ſo conſidered. | 
. Geoce'nTRICK [of , the Earth, and ue, Gr. a 
Centre] the Earth being ſuppoſed to be the Centre. 
 GeocenrRiIcCk [with Afronemers] is apply'd to a Planet 
or its Orbit, to denote its being concentrick with the Earth, 
or as having the Earth for its Centre. | 

GEOCENTRICK Latitude of a Planet [ Aftron:] is the Lati- 
tude of the Planet beheld from the Earth; or the Inclination 
of a Line connecting the Planet and the Earth to the Plane 
of the Earth or true Ecliptick. 

GEOCENTRICK Place of a Planet [ Afron.} is the Place in 
which it appears to us from the Earth; ſuppoting the Eye! fix- 
ed there; or it is a Point in the Ecliptick to which a f 
ſeen from the Earth is referred. 

GEOCE/NTRICALLY, according to that Syſtem of the 
World, that ſuppoſes the Earth to be the Centre of the 
Univerſe. | 

| GEODE'SIA CM of and u, Gr. to know] the 
Art of meaſuring and ſurveying of Land or Surfaces, and 
finding the Contents of all plain Figures. | 

GEODZ'TICAL, pertaining to Surveying. 

GEODATICAL Numbers, ſuch as are conſidered according 
to the vulgar Names or Denominations; by which Money, 
Weights, Meaſures, Ec. are generally known or particular- 
ly divided by the Laws or Cuſtoms of ſeveral Nations. 

GEODZ'TICALLY, by way of Survey of the Earth. 
| — (pe, Gr. ] a Perſon skill d in Geo- 
Sraphy. 1 
GEOGRA'PHICAL [Hej, 2 Gr. ] of or pertaining to 

GEOGRA/PHICK Y Geography. N 555 . 

 GeocraPrulcal Mile, is the Goth Part of a Degree of 3 
great Circle, the ſame as a Sea Mile. | 

Geocra/PHICALLY, according to the Art of Geography. 

GROORATHT Ie of 28, the Earth, and pee, oy 


to deſcribe] the Doctrine or Knowledge of the Earth as to V3 


ſelf, and as to its affections; or it is a Deſcription of 

whole Globe of the Earth or known habitable World; toge- 

ther with all Parts, Limits, Situatians, and other remarks- 
s pertaining to it. : A 1 
GE'OMANCER Iννν, Er] a Pretender to lull m | 
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N performed by a Number of little Points Oonſidermtiam af right-Lints;: and plain Surfaces and Solids 
A Dots made on, Paper at randem l and conſidering the vari- geſterated fre thetng i + Kae deaf off fo Fa¹⁰⁰ 
Pa Figure) and Lines, Which thoſe Points ſeſent, and . Sublimer Grown; is employ d in the Confideration 
. one ing a Judgment of Futurity, and de any 7 cure Lines, bonick Sections, and Bodies form'd from 
| n - -: 52990) hyde By et ons ff 5.177 | | ee 
b ere k ur, Schr ding to che Science of Gee. Ger usage, gers of 33 and ., Labour] of or 


W p pʒrertaining to che Ting or Manuring of Landl. s 
205 FT RICAL. brei, L. of N Et, Gr.] GOR [of fe, Or, an Husbandman Ia proper Name 
FDF Geomeny.”. 1.> ' pf Men the wolk,aewey oh Gat: ian hap Crotyd of Cap; 
| GeonrTRICA LEY Lof grametrice, L. grometriquement, docia, a Tribune or Colonel under the Emperor Dioclefan, 
F. lest, Gr.) according to the geometrical Art. whojia fad to have Kilda huge Serpent in Africa, to-whom 
'GeompTRIClan HD, Gr.) oncskilldin the Science a Virgin was expos d. to be red. This Champion by 
of Geometry. "401 $346 mad: tor Lotion ſome is taken for gur St. George, the Patron Saint of Eng- 
GeomeTRICAL Place, in a certain Bound or Extent, where- /and, of whoſe Chivalry-and Exploits ſo many romantick 
in any Point may ſerve for the Solution of a local or undeter- Stpries are told. 
mined Problem. 80 i engen a 7 Rolly © St. Gro'rGE,,t e Patron of England, ay, 1 
| GrousrTRical Ling, f thet wherein-the relation of the fee eee eee who after" e exercis'd 
Abſciſſæ to the Semi-ordinates may be expreſſed by an Al- his Valour in the Wars, laid down his Life for the Chriſtian 
gebraick Equation.. i ts Ng, a 0 i Faith, on which Account he! was honoured of all the Chri- 
” GromgTRiCal Proportion. is a Similitude or Identity of ſtian World, and many Churches were erected ia Honour 
' Ratio's, 33 8, 4: 30,290 / be became.at length to;be the Patron: Saint of 
GzomMETRACAL, Progreſſions à Series of ba 7 * in England. This St. George, according to the Legend, did 
continned geometrical 8 1. e. g in the many brave Exploits in his Life-time, and after his Death 


7 
+ ©& e 


Game Ratio, as 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32 and ſo on. is ſaid to have appeared, ſeveral Limes in the Wars under- 
GromeTRICAL Place, a Line whereby an indeterminate taken againſt the Infidels in the Holy Land, and to have | F | 
Problem is conſtructed-. Fought on the Side of the Chriſtians. And the Devotion 'of 


GeoueTRICAL Confirufion. of an Equation,.1s the con- Tuſtimian, introduc d him into the Calendar; and that of 
triving and drawing Lines and Figures, whereby: to demon- Robert de Oily, built him a Church in the Caſtle at Oxford; 
irate the Equation, Theorem or Canon to be geometrically and King Edward III. built him a Chapel at Windſor. How- 
true. | $383 20 lig G ben, ui ad eyer, Celgſſus, Bibo of Rome, condemn d the Legend of 

GroMETRICAL Solution of a Problem, is when the Pro- St. George as heretical and, ridiculom and the Synod of 
blem is ſolved according to the Rules of Geometry; and by Ariminum declared the Sufferings of George Apocryphal, in 
ſuch Lines as are truly geometrical or agreeable to the Na- that it was ſet forth by Hereti ck. | 
ture of the Problenn. 5 Tay | Neither the Time or Place of his, Martyrdom are agreed 

Gro'meTRY [wwmrpie of c, the Earth, and wrpie, Gr. on by Writers, [Venerable Bede ſays; that the gth of the 
to meaſure] Geometry originally ſignified the Art of Mea- Calends of May or z zd of April was the Birth Day of George 
ſuring the Earth, or any, Diſtances or Dimenſions on or the Martyr, who was eminent for Miracles, and ſuffered un- 
within it; but it is now uſed for the Science of Quantity, der Dacianus, a Potent King of Perſia, that xeigned over 
Extenſion or Magnitude abſtractedly conſidered, without any ſeventy Kin $3 but no ſuch a Perſon as this Dacianus is to 
regard to Matter. i 0 AG: be found in Hiſtory. ., But Bede adds, that his Sufferings are 

It it very probable, that it had its firſt Riſe in Egypt, reckoned among the Apocryphal Writings, | ,- . 
where the River Nie, every Year overflowing the Country, As for the Arian Martyr, the Perſecutor of St. Athanahus, 
and leaving-it covered with Mud, laid Men under.a Neceſſi- and Uſurper of the Alerandrian See; Pope Zachary built a 
ty to diſtinguiſh their Lands one from another by the Con- Church ſor him, and plac'd the Head of George there, tho? 
ſadcration of their Figure; and to be able alſo to meaſure the the Body had been intireh burns to Aſhes 400 Vears before. 
Quantity of it, ſo that each Man after the fall of the Waters And it ſeems as if this eminent Martyr was not known in the 
might have his Portion of Ground allotted and laid out to World till 300 Years after his Death., Villiam of 5 | 
bim. Aſter which, it is very likely, a farther Contemplation bury makes the. Place. of his Martyrdom at Rama, if (as he 
of thoſe Draughts and Figures help'd them to diſcover many ſays) we may give Credit to Fame; and William of Tyre 
excellent and wonderful Properties belonging to them, ſays, he found a Reſting-Place at Lyaaa, ſo that nothing of 

„Which Speculation continually was improving and ſtill is to certainty is to be come at concerning this renowned Saint; 

is Day . * | and gipecally his Story of killing the Dragon, which ſome 

Out of Egypt Thales brought it into Greece, and there it underſtand allegorically, to mean Fighting againſt the Dra- 

received its chiefeſt Perfection. For the Geometry of the gon of Hereſy, c. And indeed this Allegory of Fighting 

Antients was contained within narrow Bounds, and extend- with and killing the Dragon hath been taken up by other 

ed only to right Lines and Curves of the firſt Kind or Order; Nations, which had no particular Relation to any George, 

whereas new Lines of infinite Orders are receiv d into Geo- as the Order of the Dragon, inſtituted by the Emperor Sig: 
metry, which Orders are defined by Equations, involving mund, among the Hai, on Account of his Succeſles 
the Ordinates and Abſciſſes of Curves. | in Battles againſt the l, the Dragons of Schiſm and He- 

The Subject of Geometry is the Length, Breadth and reſy that devoured Religion. And ſince we cannot find our 
Height of all Things. It is divided into Speculative and Patron St. George, I ſhall- conclude the Enquiry with the 
Practical. The former treats of the Properties of Lines and following Lines: ' | 


Figures, ſuch as Euclid's Elements, Apollenius's Conicks, &c. St. George to /ave a Maid the Dragon few, 

and the latter ſhews how to apply theſe Speculations to uſe A pretty Tale, "if all that's told be tus? | 

in Life. 3 Some ſay there are no Dragons, and tis ſaid, 2 
Geometry may alſo be divided into theſe three ſubordinate Were was no George, I wißß there was a Maid. 


Parts, dimetry, Which is the Art of meaſuring ſtrait Lines. Grzoncz Noble, a gold Coin.in the, Time of King Henry 
Planimetry, or the Art of meaſuring of Surfaces. Stereome- VIII. in Value or Current at 65. 8 d. art 0 
try, the Art of meaſuring Solids or Bodies. | Geo'rc1ans [lo. called from one David George, a Hollan- 


— 1 painted as a Lady with a fallow Face, clad in der] who held that the Law and Goſpel were unprofitable for 


a green Mantle fringed with Silver, and holding a filver the attaining Heaven, and that himſelf was the true Meſſias. 
Wand in her right Hand, OY Gro'gctcks [Twpars, Gr.] Books treating of Husbandry, 


| [ 

 Growerxy, is the Science or Doctrine of Extention of Tillage, — Cattle, e. Aen. "7 
extended Things, viz; Lines, Surfaces and-Sollds, which Geo'scoyy [of 5 and exonw, Gr. to view]. a Knowledge 
diſcovers the magnitudes or greatneſs of 'Things preciſely, of the Nature and Qualities of the Earth or Soil, abtained 
with their Capacities, S ĩ ᷣͤ 8 by viewing TR 9 Oe PT TONE) 

Theoretical GxomeTR&yY' is a Science which treats. of GeorTicx ſof 25, the Earth, Gr.] a ſort of Magick perform- ; 

. Speculative GxomtTt y*f Magnitude or continued Quan- ed by the Affiſtance of a Denn, dons Ss Geomancy.... . . | 0 
Uty, with its Properties conſidered abſtractedly, without any Ger An FTU, Heb.) a flyer Coin, in V ve 7.4. Hal © | 
relation to material Beings 3 it contemplates the 7 7 of peny Engliſh; but others, ſay, A2 22 515 8 
Continuity, and demontirites che wach of genetal Propoſſi- Crea ui eee, Gr. the Heib.caltd Serbe bil, Z 
tons, call'd Theorens. ö re ICT 1 = ng GERA NT ES of gh, Gr. a Crane 4* Precious Stone in 

l Praftical GouRETAx, is the Method of applying pern. Colour like a Crane's Neck. MAL agg 
3 Practice; as the meafuring of or ſolid Bodies, Gs r L gerens, L. I bearing, ca rying or dehaving. » 2 

kation, Fortification, Dialling. ee eee ONE.. a 2 Mafick] one of the Cliffs 8 FER 
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Grana per G,, F.] the Herb called Fug | 


only ſo by the Mother's Side.” 


* 


Dear poo ups yet meg „„ L. to turn 
_ |, (GrnranconF wund and L. ien türning 


round in the flight], « Bird of Prey in Bine between a Vu 
ture and a Hav; and of the greateſt Strength next che Eagle 


Treacle. . Fil . 13 : 


A Gunmaty, a kind of long and-preny large Pear- 


Gra] Gemen, L eme of he ſame Steck“. 


M Brother- Vena, à Brother boch by the Father and 
Mother's Side, in diſtinction to an mern, Brother,” which is 


* . 


OCouſm- Gran Aus are Couſins in the Hirſt or neareſt De- 
Free, being the Children of Brother or Sitter. 


Grauens, 4, um, [with Boran Writ ] of the growth 
of Germany. E . # 4 "4 e . re e i) 18 


Gernwma'xtty [ Germanitas, L. ]. Brotherlineſs ; che Ne- 
lation of a Brother ; ao brotherly Behaviour: rr. 
Gr'zaminave [gorminare, L. J do branch, ſprout ont, bud, 
bloſſom. t LOWRY #16 
Grammant { germinans, L.] ſprouting, budding, bloſ- 
. „e | | % 
+ GzRMINAvTION, à ſpringing, ſpronting, or budding forth. 
Graun { Geymina, L.] young ſhoots of Trees. 
Gtroco mic a, Pkyſick preſcribing Diet for old Men. 
 GrronTes | of T4#y, Gr. an old Man] Magiſtrates in 
Greece, the ſame at Sparta that the Hrempagites were at 
Athens. | 05 a JUG 
Gzronroconr a ITT Gy. 1 a part of Phyfick 
which ſhews the way of Living for oſd Men, in order to 
preſerve their Health. © - LAND of eas 
GeeronTocomreym Lene of ye, an old Man, and 
eile to take care of] an Hoſpital or Alms-houſe for poor 
old People. tenet | ork 
GRA [with Apothecaries] à fine Powder made of ſome 
ſorts of Roots, as Snake-weed, Wake-Robin, r. | 
G /A Serpentaris [with Apotheruriet] a kind of Ceruſs 
made of the Roots of the Herb Aron or Cuctetopintle. L. 
GE'RSUMA { g*nrum, Sax. J a Fine or In- 
SGr'nsuu f come. | Wy 
GrersumA'R1Us, finable, liable to be Amerced, or Fined 
at the diſcretion of the Lord of the Manour. rt. 
Gr/RuUNDs, [of gerere, to adminiſter or govern ] it is a 
rt of a Verb that admits no Variation, and governs the 
ame as the Verb; but has neither Tenſe, Number, or Per- 
fon. mY | an Ko | 
In the Engliſh Tongue Gerunds and Participles are the 
fame in Termination, and have no other diſtintion but the 
Particle and the Men- dubſtantive, which IP follow and 
precede the one the other: As loving is both à Participle and 
a Gerund, as a loving Man, loving is here a Participle ; in 
loving him, loving is a Gerand. 
Geryon [Twow, Gr. i. e. the Bawler,] as the Poets tell 
us, this Geryon was a monſtrons Giant that had three Heads. 
But the truth of the Matter js, There' was a City in 'the 
Euxine Sea, call'd, Tricarenia, { Tyixgrmia, Gr. i. e. three 
Heads) where Geryon dwelt in great Reputation, and aboun- 
ding in Wealth, and, among the reſt, had an admirable Herd 
of Oxen : Hercules coming to drive them away flew Geryox 
who oppos'd him; and they that ſaw him drive away the 
Oxen admired at it, and to thoſe that enquired concerning 
the Matter, they anſwered, that Hercules had driven away 
the Oxen of Tricarenian Geryon; from which ſome imagined 
that Geryon had three Heads: And this gave birth to the 


Fiction. Palæphatus. 
GesSAMPI'N1 {in — Cotton-Trees, 

Ge'ssanT [in Heraldry) a Term uſed when the Head of a 
Lion is borne over a Chief. | 


Gr ss Es, the Furniture pertaining to an Hawk. 


G ESTA“ Tilo, a carrying or bearing; alſo the time or con- 


tinuance of a Child in the Womb of the Mother, L. 
Grsrrcul Arion, a repreſenting a Perſon by geſtures, 
and poſtures ; alſo the nfing too much geſture in Healing. L 
Ges7ticuLo'ss | gefticuloſus, L.] full of geſtures or moti- 
ons of the Body. eas 
GesTs [geſfta, L. geftts, F.] noble Feats, noble Ex- 
ploits, c. | 9 Fas 


© _GesTvoriTy | geſtuoſitas, L.] Apiſhneſs in geſtures. . 


GesTu'rEs e L. ee F.] Motions of the Body, 
to Fig ſome Idea or Paſſion of the Mind, Behaviour. 
Grsrvo'sx [ geſtuoſus, L.] full of geſture. 
To Ger, [z<can, Sax. to obtain, to acquire. 


 _ *Gx'TTMG: [of Fewan, Sax. to get] Acquiſitions ; Thiags 


gotten by Labour, Traffick, Se. 
Gev/Les [in 3 a Red or Vermilion Colour. 
Gzwcaws {Be*Far, 

Play-things for Children, Toys, Trifles. 


nr, [Frywne, 82x Þ lke'a "ghoſt; 2A JE! 
Senken 
Froteſtants 
of Nlatuntios pallan, Count of Gulembirgy; and there 
| fpiracy for the Liberty of their Cu 


rifles, or PeayFay, Sax. Images! | 


LL 


| ſort of foreign Cuctitibers'pichie;- 
Ser Tee F a Bengur] » Nate they pave yy, 
in the time of the Civil Commotions in the 1... 
Countries; becauſe the Proteſtant Perſons of Quality Fo 
like Beggars, aſſembled together to a Banquet" the A 


they were merry over their Cups, laid the Scheme wn | 
Gur FREY [Gnitern, F. bed el Cithars, L. Ia mac 
Solex I Inſtrument formerly in truck ut win 

2 <9 Ke. N e > 2M OB 1204 the 
—'Gnr2z int gigerium, L. of of phizzers, Linea g. 
Bag under the s 4 ph Craw of a Fowl. Lincoln] the 
Snort Tgayt, Syx.] the Spirit of a Perſon d 
_ Gro/srymerss | $a ogtlic and ney ye, Far. I Tikes to 
a ghoſt; alſo Spiritualneſs, in oppoſition to Carnalneh, 
A Ora [gigane, Sax. Gigas, L. of Thar! G,. Can, 
F. ]'a Perſon of à large and uncommon Size and Stature 

| Of the Giants that were Sown. 

It is related that Cadmus, after be had flain the Drive 1 
Lerna, taking away his Teeth, ſow'd them in his — Lewd 
and that from them armed Men ſprung up. But the wuth 
Cadmus, by Birth a Phenician, had, among other thi £ 
(as Kings are wont to have) many Elephants Teeth; au 
being about to undertake an Expedition wir his Brother 
Phanix, to fight for the Kingdom: Now Praca was x King 
of Thebes, and the Son of Mars, who being ſlain, Caine: 
ſeiz'd on the Kingdom. Draron's Friends made War aging 
bim, and his Children alfo roſe up againſt him; who be 
inferior, having made Spoil of Cadmus' Wealth and his Fle. 
Phants Teeth, returned home, and one was difpers'd one 
way, and another another; ſome to Attica, fome to Pol 
nefſus, ſome to Phocit. and others to Locrix'* From which 
Places they iſſuing out, Made War againſt Theb+;, ind were 
ſtout Warriours, after they had catried off Cadm;'s Elephants 
Teeth, and fled away, the'Theb ins ſaid that Caimus hal 
brought this Calamity upoh "them; by flaying Draton, from 
whoſe Teeth being ſown, many ſtout and brave Warriours 
ſprung up againſt them. And this was the original of that 
Fiftion.  Palgphatus. YN 

Grants [ine Geante, F.] 2 gigantick Woman. 
Gran T probably ꝗ. d. Jabber, of Jabber, or 
gabberen, D. or of Fabbe he, Sax. an Inchanter] Pedlarz, 

3 Jargon, nonſenſical unintelligible Talk. 

IBBERO SITY [ gibberofitas, L.] Crump-ſhouldemels, 

crookedneſs inthe hh ! LY * N 

G1BBET [ Gibet, F.] a gallows with one Poſt upright, 
and another at the top in the form of the Letter T, for the 
hanging Malefactors on. | 


; ot 


„BLI, Gabble, Prating, nonſenſical fooliſh Talk. 

GrBBERVUs, [Anatomy] the backward and larger Proceſs 
of the ua, which enters the hinder cavity of the Shoulder, 

G1powsITY 7 | gibboſitas, L.] the Bunchingnels or 

 Grnzo'sENgss & flicking out moſt commonly on the 

GrBBovusngss N Back 25 

Gr'Bnous [Gibboſus, L.] Hump: backed. ; 

G1 BBOUs di Aftronemer;] a Word apply d to the en- 
lightened Parts of the Moon during her Courſe from Full 
New, when the dark Part appears falcated or horned; 
the light One gibdous and bunched out. 

GraBovs ,, [ with eee is that which s 
comprehended of gibbous Superficies, and is either a Sphere 
or Various. A Sphere is a gibbous Body abſolutely round 
and globular, | [RE 

A Various gibbous Body, is a Body which is comprehended 
8 various Superficies, and a circular Baſe, and is either 4 

one or a Cylinder. | | 5 

To Gr nE [ of gabber, F. or gabberen, Ds.) io Jen, 
Mack, Flou t. i h 

. Gr BBLETS {of obeaux, F. Mouthfuls, Qed. gobbelets ] 
the Neck, Legs, Pinions, Ghizzard, and Liver of a Goole 
Se. * e Per . 

G1pz1or . [in Cookery ] 4 particular Way of dreſlug 
Chickens. | — 8 

G wor [Fivicg, prob of Bissen, Sar. to Play] Vet- 
ginous, unſettled in Mind, raſh,- inconſideratee. +. . 

Greed. Inconkderarepet, Raſneſs; alſo Ver- 
nouineis. 4 r $ 25411 . 

Gerte [of Fixx, Jas endowed, qualified, furnilhed 
with Gifts or Endowments, as a gifted OBE: ww 


* Girr, a Donation, Gratuity, Preſent; ment, 
| ualification, L047 adi i. wa ae A hs 
(31ÞT-Rope | Seq Term] 2 Boat: Rape, © with which 


the Boat is faſtencd to the Bow, when {he is Swilted, in cr. 
der to her being towed at the Stern of rhe Ship. | 


— 


2 
t 


Gi 


4 
2 


* 


A 8 a Horn- Pop for Bops to 


Whip Aue Book: + figs” endet ach are 
. 12 — 21 tkors brisk und live- 
Grog. ly, but always'in Eee Eren, of ene kind | > 

R110 HR 110 

or another, 2. It al y g 

eu, L. Lene of 2006, "4 —_ 
Gr) lo "NTICK W. 5 125 5 
1CKNESS, , Giant uke Size. Rau 5 

G 2 [ gigantimachia, L. of rare xl of 

74e and e, or a Ugh] the War, che Poets tell us, 

that the Giants made rt arenen 
G10 Mill, a Pulling Mill for Woollen Cloth: i #2 


o Gucci x [prob. of gicyelen, Du. or of edle, Sar 
wanton] to laugh wantonly or fil lily. 

Grogzr {pro. of el, $8" qithetvt, 5.3 
hughing out, wantonly, chiſdiſhly or filtfly 

GrcoT, a Leg.of a — Calf, or "Ye Nudekle part 
after the Fillet has been cut o 

Gios [in Hor aut a Diſeaſe, when Swellings grow on the 

f Lots | 

yy ERTINES, a Teligious Order of 760 Friars and 1100 
Nuns, founded by ane Gilbert in Lince/nfbire in the Year 
11 519 ſof Filban, Fax. tb pay] a Tribute, a Tax, a Con- 
trbution; allo à Society or Frarernity, a N of Per- 
ſons 2 jointly to carry on ſome ABS, r religious 
or civil. In Popiſn Times there were many Gifts in moſt 
Pariſh Churches, by the Contributions of ſeveral Perſons, 
who contributed ſo much annvfally for the Maintenance of a 
Prieft to ſay ſo many Maſles,”-&7.” on fach” certain Days, 
and for themſelyes particularly, and alſo for Wax-T. apers and 
other Neceſſaries in that Service. 

GrLvaBLE, liable to pay 4 Gild. 

G11v-Ale [ Fild æle, Sax. ] a drinking Match, Ae every 
one paid his Club or Share: 

Gil Merchant, a Privilege by which Merchants may hold 
Pleas of Land among themſelves. 

G1.0 Rents, certain Rents payable to the Crown by any 
Gild or F raternity 

G110-Hall (lla. ili, L.] the chief Hal of the 

Gu1L p-Hall > City of London. 

GiLDHALDA Teutonicorum, the Fraternity of Eaſterly Mer- 
chants, held at a Place in London call'd the Still. Tard. 
To Girp [of Zyldan, Sax.] to waſh, Plalt or do over 
with Gold, &. 

G1'LpER, one who does over with Gold, Sc. 

AG1LL, a Meaſure containing a Quarter of a Pint. 

Gill Hooter, an Owl. 

G1LL creep by the Ground, the Herb Ale. hoof, 

GiLtL | Palins, I. ] the Nick-name of a Woman, a Miſs, 
4 every Jack muſt E his Gill; a mean, ſorry Wench or 

oman. | 

GLI Vitrioli [Chymiftry) vomitive Vitriol, or white 
Vitriol putified. 9 b 9 

Grrri— March, See Tuli-flower. 

G11 15 [prob. of gulæ, L. or agal/as, Span. gilt, gilded] 
openings on the Sides of the Heads of Fiſhes. 


G1Lvus, a, um [in Botan. Writ.) of a ſtamel or brick 
Colour. 


G1LT Head, a Sea Fiſh. 

GrMLET [un gibelet, F.] a Nail-piercer or Borer. 

| Grumal Ring, See Gemmore. 

Giur, a ſort of Mohair-Thread covered with the lame, 
er a Twiſt for ſeveral Works formerly in Uſe. 


Gm [prob. a Contract ion of Engine] a Trap or Spare for 
— wild Beaſts or Birds, c. 


G1x [a Contraction of Genevre, F. ] a Spirit made of Junj- 
per-berries, 


G1'xcR acxs, a contemptible Name for ſome Things, A 
fort of Engine work or new Contrivance. 


Grxees [Zin iber, L. of Zhi, Gr. Jan Indian Root 


a biting, hot Taſte well known. 
VNGERNEsS, tenderneſs, niceneſs, 
G1'xcipzr Florens (with Botan.) Virtany or Pirtagder, . 
** 1 * ug : [p [prob. of ;angl/ 15 make a tinkling Noiſe, 
e little Bells; allo t chimi 
and affected Sound. 6 1 yr 2 7 * 


Grxoline [q. d. tingling; FS of tinnire, L. a Noiſe 
ke that of Bells, c. a ig Feb in Sound. 1, 
aw NGLYMUs [Trymour, Gr. F (Giving of 'Bones, when 
: e Head of one is received into IF Cavit of another; and 
gun, the Cavity of the latter into the Head of the former, 
< that of the Thigh Bone with the ibi, Kr. 
Gi Gr NGREAT, to Chiry as a Bird does. 44. 
IN SENG [in Tartary] a wonderful Plant; which * 


et. 


Effect takes the: hole Mor * 7 * 
dition, being —— 3 


To Gi, to 157 Ie Guts of H 


GPs, a Coat 


> 4G1'vv1 9 [of , i. e. 2 tian i] pRceing "A 


| Low who _ — of bring Egyptians, pretend ito 


GrRrAFFA, an Matic Beaſt, called in Latin Camelopr- 


dalus. A 

Gus asotTof FAT L. (Sta, Stone a preci- 
ous Stone of 8 Wale — which when placed 
hes the Sith; ſends forth 2 golden Luſtre. 

3 Grey Nan Sax] to bind round about, to dye 
ye 

Grew Brew, the Dregs or coarſer Subſtance of ſmall Oat- 
meal, boil'd to a Confiftence in Water, and eaten with $att 
and Butter. 

Grabens (in 3 re] the largeſt pieces of Tuber 
in a Fhber, whoſe Ends are uſually faſtened into the Sum- 
mers or breaſt summete. ad the Joifts are fually frimed 
into the Girdles.” 


| N y.Pyel, Sar] a a Belt or Band of Leather 67 
other ae 1 up the 
GM (Henin Term) a Roebuck of twh Years Old. 


Gibt w GK note; Sr a Girdle] a Maker of Girdles ; 
but now-ehi Ber of Bridles for Horſes, Gr. 


. Girdi Gm [Sea Term) uſed of a Ship when the 
To be GMT Cable is ſo taught, 5. e. ſtrained, that 


upon the turning of che Nude they cannot get it over adde | 


Stern Poſt, but it Hes acroſs it. 

Omg, a Vane or Weather Cock: dg 40 
AGE [ceopla, Sax. which Minbrto ſuppoſes ts be 

derived of garrula, L. prating, becauſe they are uſually 


talkative; or of girella, a Weather Cock, becauſe of en 8 


kicklengſs] a young Maid. 
Goal likes a Girl; after the manner of # Giil. 
G1 RLISHNESS, gel Diſpoſition or er. | 
G1RxING, grinn KLAAL) 
 Grizon n fin Hera y] a Gate" or triangular Pig 
Gy' a rs a Ia ſharp Point lite the Nb bf A 
— Caſe, aud — in th ende of the Eſrutoheon. 
WW... GikonNE of giren, F. a Lap] as if you 
0 . » 3 8 one fitting, his Knees 
Pe being polited ſomewhat aſunder, and a traveiie 
Line being imagined drawn from one to the 
other, that with the two T gin mne a Giron, as in the 
igure. 
Gr [of Fyndel br! 2 Oindle forms Horſe, which 
comes under his Belly and is buckled on his Side. 
8 wag Cock Fighters) the e of the Body df 
a 


Gru Web, the Tape or Ribbon of which Horſe Girths 


are made. 


Gr'eTHOL 8 the Pragick of eln, a organ or 
Place of Refuge 

Gies ARMs 7 kind of Halbert ot Wepod with two 

Gur'sarms f Spikes, which ſome call Bifarms. | 

To Gisk Ground, is when the Owner of it does not feed 

it with his own Stock, but takes in other Cattle to graze. 

G1'sEMENT, Cattle lo taken in to be grazed or to os at 
ſo much per Week. 

GiTH, an Herb or Weed that grows among Sen, 

To Gs (3 Fan, Sax. ] to beſtow; afford, produce; alſo 

n to thaw. 


"Griven [with Mathen.) ſignifies ſomething ſuppoſed to 
be known. 


Given [of Fi xan, gar. beſtowed, afforded, produced. 
G1veN to, propenſe or addicted to. | 

Grves [gevangs Ds. JF N Shackles, 

GrzZarD. Bee Ghi hizzard. 

Gra'nprrtTyY cab, L. ſmoothneſs; bareneſs of Hah, 
Gua'cjarl | g/atialis, L.] ley, belonging to Ice. 


GrAcIA“Lis Humour {with Ocaliſii] the Icy Humour, dne 


of the three Humour of the Eye, which is contained in the 
Uveous Coat, and is thicker than the reſt; 


* 1 


_ Gr.a/cialness, Iceineſs. nen 
GTA cfATED [ glaciutys, L.J foren, turned to Ice. 
1 © GLACIWTION, the freezing or turning way Liquid inte 
ce, L. 
Greis fin Fortification] a gentle Stepneſs; or an eaſ 
bopine Bank; but eſpecially 125 which ranges from 5 
— of che coyefed Way to the — 6n my bid of the 


| eg g Corn 8 Arhiteet, ] an ealy, I üble 
w raining 


a Corniſh, to. e deſcent 


the Water: 
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Vr (lav, Sand goyful, m. 
To Gua'ppax TS län, San 1 make 8d... 
F Herb;/allo call Spurge- Wort.” © © 


GLa'pwain ! od & 8" 
Gravy {prob of e, Gr, 4 Ranch, er ef Fhve, 


Sar, che ſetting of the Sun] a View or Paſſage male throbha 


Wood by Lopping the 
GLA'DNEss ['glavney ye, Fax.] Joy, 
hs GLA” DSOM [Flabyome, Sax.] merry, uns. 
+. GLADIAT ORs [among the Romans] Sword-players; who 
fought in the Circenſian Games, and at the Funerals of great 
Men, one againſt another, even. to the, loſs of their Lives; 
either to divert the People, or to 2 the ghoſts of their 
Kindred. Theſe Exerciſes in the Amphitheatres were very 
extravagant, for according to the greatneſs of him that gave 
theſe Paſtimes to the People, there were to be ſeen many 
hundred Combatants appearing upon the Sand one after. ano- 
ther. And ſome Emperors gave 1000, others 0000 Fencers. 
i... Theſe Fencers were for the moſt part Slaves, who were 
{ent to the Fencing-maſters to be inſtiucted and prepared for 
this Exertiſ.. e eee 212 98 443 
Some of them fought only with a naked Sword in the right 
Hand and a Buckler in the left, others appeared compleatly 
armed; ſome march'd to the Encounter blindfold, others 
fought with a Trident and a Net to entangle their Adverſary, 
and if any was caught in the Net, it was not poſſible to eſcape 
;Death-- | 0 * 
le that overcame was wont to kill his Adverſary, if the 
Spectators did not ſave his Life with a bended Thumb lifted 
up, by which they made known their Pleaſure ; and when 
they opened the Thumb ſtrait, it was a Sign of Condemna- 
don. 5 | 
GLABIATURE [ Gladiatura, L.] the feat of Fighting 
with Swords. [NTT 
Fas GEAD ant. Writ.] the Right of the Sword is uſed 
for a ſupreme Juriſdiction. | 1 155 
GLAIR [ g/aire, F.] the White of an Egg. 
To GLAIR, to rub over with Glair. 
GLAIVE, a ſort of Weapon like an Halbard, R 
To GLANCE prob. of glantz, Teut. or Eflancer,' F. or 
of lancea, L. a Spear] to give à glance or caſt of the Eye; 
alſo to reflect upon curſorily ; alſo to allude to; alſo to glitter 
like a Lance. ng! dp 
- Gra'nvace Maſtagt, the Seaſon of turning Hogs into 
the Woods; alſo the feeding Hogs with Maſt. | | 
GLa'xDers, a Diſeaſe in a Horſe, a thick, skinny and 
bloody Humour proceeding from a Detect in the Lungs and 
voided by the Noſtrils. _ | | 
' GLaxpiFErovs, 4, um [in Botan. Writ.) that bears A- 
corns, as the Ilex, the Holm-oak, Suber, the Cork-tree, 
Caſtanea, the Cheſnut- tree, L. | 
GLAx Dir ERous [of glandifer, L.] bearing Maſt. 
GL axpINO/sE | glandingſus, L.] full of Maſt. 1 
GLanvs [ g/andes, L. and E.] Fleſh-Kernels, a ſort of 
Subſtance in an animal Body of a peculiar Nature, the Uſe of 
which is to ſeparate the Fluids. , 
Conglomerate GLany? an irregular Aſſemblage of ſeveral 
Compound GLAND ſimple Glands, ty'd together and 
wrapt up under one common Membrane. | 
Vaſcular GL A ubs, are only cluſters of little Veſſels, which 
uniting together form the Canal or excretory Du& through 
which their ſecreted Juice is diſcharged. | 
Veſicular Gl axps, are Aſſemblages of Veſiculæ, commu- 
nicating with each other, and all terminating in two or three 
larger Veſſels by the Prolongation of which the excretory 
Dutt is form'd. 
GL a/nDULA, a little Acorn, L. 
GLa'ndULa? [with 4natomi/ts] a Kernel in the Fleſh, 
GLa/npuLe £ a ſoft, fat, ſpungy Subſtance of a peculiar 


Branches of Trees; allo a breaking in 
N inis 
Mirth, , rh 


Nature, ſerving to ſtrengthen the Veſſels, to ſuck up ſuper- 


fluous Humours, and to moiſten other Parts. | 
 GLA'NDULA Pinealis [with Anatomiſts] a Glandule or 
Kernel in the folding of the Brain call'd Choroiges, ealled al- 
ſo Coronarium, on account of its. reſembling a Cone or Pine- 
apple in Shape. | 
GUTANDULA Gxidonis [with Anatomiſts] a kind of Swel- 
ling like a Glandula, ſoft, moveable without Roots, and ſe- 
parate from the Parts about it. | 
GLANDULA pituitaria [ Anatomy] a ſmall Glandule in the 
la equina of the Brain, which Kernel is covered over with 


the rete Mirabile in many Brutes, but not in Men. | 
GLANDULZ /umbares [ Anat.] three Glands ſo termed on 
account of their lying upon the Loins. 1 
STA Dux odorifere [Anat.] certain ſmall Glands in that 
part of the Penis where the Præputium is joined to the Bala- 


of Glaſs of ſuch a Temper, that bein 


Iron Pipe, and bring exceeding hot are dropt 
c 


from the Stem or picked 


- mar; Jo, called from a great Scent their 


Tae debate Carr) a age Nahber of Ch., 
— ̃ — 
— 2 19h 
Eo pore 
in. Fer, berween the Ante and che Kitiney, ak — 


.emillgent_Veſſels; Cid N i be 
Kernel in the Flem. 


GLA'NDULE [ g/andula; | L. 
GLA'NDULES Adventitious | With Surgeon: Jae the Re 
the Arm- holes, in the 


Nr ich are ſometimes under 
s AS RR (fit ” 
Ulwith Surgeons, &c,] are\the 


ec e King's-Evil, e. 
rb tuna] GLANDULES 
I Patereas, or. Sweet Bread, te 


\ 
1 


Natural GLANDULES 
e inealis, &c. r 
_ GLANDULO'SA Tunica Inteftinorum {with Anas 
Glandules or Kernels, of wk the 2 8 
Inteſtines or Guts is full; whoſe Uſe 


| is to ſoak in ſtrained 
Jui e:call'd Chyle, and to diſtribute it to the N . 
__-GLANDULOSA N CLwich Anat.] two Glandule c 
Kernels, lying under the ſeminal Bladders, near the — 
Paſſage of the Semen and Urine, which they ſerve to lubricate 


or.ma W alſo affording a kind of Vehicle to the &. 


minal Matter, 5 | X 
GLANDULO'SE > glanduloſus, L.] full of Glandules or 
| FAMA): rot 


* 


GLANDU'LOUS ernels. TY 
GLANDU'LOUSNESS, fulneſs of Glazdules. 
* 8 [ g/anduloſur, L.] full of Kernels; alfo ful 
0 - . , x « 
Gr. axpuLous Roots [with Botan.] thoſe Roots that 
Kernel-wiſe, and are faitened together with ſmall 
ors or Threads. > a i. 
LANDULouUs He [with Anat.) isAuch Fleſh as that 
the Almonds of the MA Breaſts, Ang 92 ad 
GLANS, an Acorn; alſo the Tip or Button of the Penis; 
alſo. the Tip or Extremity of the C/itoris. | | 
GLANS 8 [with Anat.] the Fruit of a Tree like 
Tamarisk, about the ſize of an Haſle-Nut, with a Kemel 
like an Almond, L. | 1 FA Let) 
To GraxxE [prob. of e/c/airer, F.] to oyer-blaze, to daz- 
zle, to ſtare intently upon. . 
Shanppun [.g/areoſus, I.] full of Gravel and Sand. 
La'RING [prob. of eſclairant, F.] dazzling, blazing 
out; apparent. 6 nt | 
To GLasz [of glef, Sax. Glaſs] todo over with Ghfs; 
alſo to ſet a gloſs upon Linen, Silk, &c. alſo to make Glaſs 


Lights for Windows. 
GLass [Flæy, Sax. ] an artificial tranſparent Subſtance faid 
to have been firſt invented by the Inhabitants of Siden ; the 
firſt Maker of it in Rome, was in T7berius's Time, whom he 
put to Death for Fear it ſhould detract from Gold and Silver; 
and they loſe their Repute. It was firſt brought to England 
in the Year 662, by Renault, aforeign Biſhop.  _ - 
In Anno 1610. the Sophy Emperor of Perſia, ſent to the 


King of Spain fix Glaſſes that were Malleable, i, 6. did not 


break by being hammered... * 2 | 
An Artiſt in Rome, in the Time of Tiberius, made Veſſels 
| thrown, on the 
Ground, they did not break but only bruiſe, which/ the u- 
thor with a —— ſmoothed and ſtraitened agf in detore 
the Emperor. » i DS. + 
GLass, is made of fine Sand and the Aſhes of $47. 
Fern; the Aſhes of which Herbs are molt proper, be 
they abound with abundance of fixt Salts, which arg very 
orous or ſpungy; theſe Aſhes being put into a violent | 
ire, their Corners are conſumed by it, and by this means 
the Surface of their Parts are made ſo ſmooth and even, that 
they touch in more Points than they did before, and affonl : 
free Paſſage to the Beams of Light, and cannot be 
dark and opaque without the mixture of ſome foreign Matter, 
GLass is alſo made of Flints and W 1 7 
_ Gr ass Drops. or. Bubbles, are ſmall Farcels 0 
een Graſs, yn uk out of a Pot in Fuſion at the End of an 
into a Ve 
of cold Water, and let to lie there till they are cold. 4 2% 
are call'd Prince Rubert's-Drops, and do exhihit this _ 
zing Phænomenon, that as ſoon as you break off the | = 
End of them, the hole bulk of 4 
Drop, or great part of it, flies into {mall Atoms or Dub wid 


a brisk Noiſe, 1 mh n 
Gr ass of Antimony. [with Chyniſi] the moſt fred 
hardeſt Aer of ee that is found at the Bottom 


of the Crucible, cleared from the Fzces or Dregs- - "700 


. 
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| blae; with which the antient Britains 


Fan Gta, a ſort of wrinkled Window Glaſs,” of fach 
a Quatity, that a Perſon. cannot diſtinctly ſee what is done 
on the other fide of it, but yer admits the Light to paſs thro' 
it It is caſt in a Mould,” and is com s'd all over its Sur- 
face with oblong circular Figures, in the form of a Weaver's 
Shuttle, concave on one fide and convex on the other. 
Hur Gua'sses were firlt made by the Sici/tans. 

Gra'sy ($12) Tieg, Sa. ] of the Nature of or like Glaſs, 

Gu a'sruM, the Herb Woad, wherewith Cloth is dyed 
inted themſelves, to 
make themſelves look terrible to their Enemies. 

GL a'veRING, fawning, CE » "FS 
Graue [with Bataniſti] the Herb Celandine, L. 

GrAU c A [Tx ulOug, Gr.] a fault in the Eye when 

GLav'cos1s > the Cryſtalline Humour is changed into a 

vor Sky-Colour. | 
of auco'nwum [with Botanifts] Penny-Royal, L. 

Gua'ucus, a, um [with Botan. Writ.) of a whitiſh, 
Colour, with ſomething of a blueiſh Caſt, as the Leaves of 
the Perſian Lily, French Sorrel-Tree, Sedums, &c. 

Gr aucvs | according to the Poets ] was a Fiſherman, who 
being a fiſhing, as he caught the Fiſh, he threw them on the 
Bank, and they had no ſooner taſted of an Herb but they 
leap'd into the Sea again; which Glaucus perceiving, taſted 
of the Herb himſelf, and preſently leapt into the Sea, and 
became one of the Gods of the Sea: Palæ pbatus tells us, that 
the reality of the Fiction is, Glaucus was a Fiſherman of 
Anthedin, and an excellent Swimmer, whom the Inhabi- 
tants of the City, ſeeing him plunge himſelf (dive) under 
Water, and by and by to riſe in another Place, and not ha- 
ving {cen him for ſome Days afterwards, till at length he 
ſhow'd himſelf to them, and ſome of his Domeſticks asking 
him where he had been all that Time, he inventing a Lye, 
reply d he had been in the Sea. And at the ſame Time ha- 
ving caught Fiſhes and put them in a certain Place, when 
the Citizens wanted Fiſh and no other Fifherman durſt ven- 
ture to go a fiſhing on Account of the Tempeſt that then 
rag'd, he bid the Citizens ask for what Fiſh they pleas'd and 
he would procure them for them; which he doing, they gave 
it out that G/aucys was a Sea God. But at length in Swim- 
ming he was kill'd by a Sea Monſter, whereupon he never 
being ſeen to come out of the Sea again, they gave it out 
that hedw elt in it, and had his Reſidence there. | 

GLa'vea Co Rec. J a Glave, Javelin or Hand Dart. 

To GLa'veR, to ſmooth up or fawn upon. 

GLar/movs, muddy, clammy. 

GLay'MousNEss, muddineſs, clammineſs. 

To GLAZE [glzYen, Sax. ] to do over with Glaſs; alſo 
to *t a gloſs upon Linen, c. 

GL :'zED [of Fla yen, Sax.] done with Glaſs ; alſo having 
a gloſs ſet upon it. | 

GLa'z1ER, one who works or makes Glaſs Windows. 

GLeap [ Fliva, Sax. ] a Kite. | | 

GLEam [leoma, Sax. a Light) a Ray or Beam of Light. 

To Grrau {with Fa/coners] is ſaid of a Hawk, when ſhe 
caſts or throws up Filth from her Gorge. | 

GLE'aminc [of leomian, Sax.] ſhining or caſting forth 
Beams of Light. 

To GIRA [ glaner, F. ] to pick up the ſcattered Ears of 


Corn after Reaping. 
- G.t'aning [prob. of g/anant, F.] gathering Ears after 
eaping. 
GLear. See Glair, wy 
GLEBA'RLZ [o Rec.] Turf, Pete or Earth fit to burn. 
 Grene ſy/eba, L.] a Turf or Clod of Earth. X 
GL1ese Land, Church Land, moſt commonly, taken for 


_ belonging to a Pariſh-Church or Parſonage beſides the 
ithe. 


GLe'novus 


GLe'post * [ g/eboſus, Li, of gleba] full of Clods. 
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Steer“ teste, LI eggs Clo 


„Ee. 

GLEepe [Fliba, Sax. ] a Kite. 2 K 
A GLzpz [gleb, Sax ]a hot Ember or live Coal. 
GLez [gle. Flic, Sax.] gladneſs, Mirth, Joy. 
GLee'rur [glepul, Sax. ] full of gladneſs. _ | 
GLtB'yuLNEss, fulneſs of Joy, Mirth, 2 
GLEEK, a Game at Cards. . PE 
GLezrT [prob. of Flisan, Sax. to glide] a venereal Diſ- 


08 = BULENT [glebulentus, Ta] ay, abounding with | 


| eaſe, a Flux of thin Humour from the Urethra; alſo a thin 


atter iſſuing out of Ulcers. 8 | NT Pee 
Gus 21 Gr. an Eye. id] the Ball or Apple of 


JLE/NA 


= = + * 
12 0 * 
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Plain, wherein the Parallels of Latitude are Circles nearly 
and the Rhumb Lines alfo Curves... 5 


middle kind; that is, neither the deepeſt nor ſhalloweſt, but 
in a mean between. e in ee eee off 
\ Graxowpts [of Ta and 1.0, Gr. form] are two Cavi- 
the i the lower Part of the firſt Vertebra or turning Joint of 


: 


Grin [prob. of glivan, Sax] ſlippery, ſmooth as Glaſs, &c. 
GrL1'sness [prob. of gliven® and ne ye, $ax.) ſlipperineſs. 
LICY'RRHIZA, See Glycyrrbiza. | 
To Gps [zlivah, Sax. ] to ſlide or paſs along cafily and 
gently, as Water in a Brook, &c. . | 
To Gurmmzs [gl{mmer, Da.] to begin to appear 
Degrees, as the + [gl does by break 97 B "7 
GLIMMERING (glimmer, Dan.] caſting a glancing or 


_ trembling Light. 


GLrmese, a ſudden and tranſient Beam ot Flaſh of Light; 
a ſudden and ſhort View. | | 

GLr'scere, to kindle or grow light as Fire does, L. 
. Griscers ſin a Medicinal Senſe] is the natural Heat and 
Increaſe of Spirits; or the Excerbation of Fevers which re- 
turn periodically, Xs W- . 

GL1ss [with Botanifs] a Thiſtle or Piony Root, L. 

To . [gliſteren, Da.] to ſhine, to be bright 

To GursTtr f or ſparkling. | 

A GrisrEx. See Clyſter. | | 

To GLvTTER 1 Sax. ] to ſhine, &c. 


GLiTT jo Surgeons] a thin Matter iſſulng out of 
GLEET 


ounds and $3 _— ly when the Ner- 
vous or Sinewy Parts are bruiſed and hurt. l 8 

Gr1'TTERING [ Diivenung, Sax. ] ſhining bright, ſpark- 
ling. a 

To Groax [glogren; Da.] to look askew. | 
I GLoar [prob. of glorious, L.] as gloar Fat, fulſomly 

at. | 

Gro Kix Ess, fulneſs of gloar Fat. 

Gro AR x, fulſomly Fat. | | 

GLo'sATED [ g/ob4tys, L.] made round or like a Ball. 

GLone [with Mathematicians) is a ſolid Body exact! 
round, contained under one Surface, in the middle of whic 
is a Point, from whence all right Lines drawn to the Surface 
are equal one to another, 

Gonk artificial Terreſtial, a Globe that has all the Parts 
of the Earth and 'Sea, drawn or delineated on its Surface, 
like as on a Map, and placed in their natural Order and Si- 
tuation. | N 

GLose artificial Celeſtial, is a Globe upon whole Super- 
ficies is painted the Images of the Conſtellations, and the fix- 
ed Stars, with the Circles of the Sphere. 

GLoss [Hierog/ phically] repreſented the World. On 
this Globe were —— the Circles of the Zodiack, the 
Signs, and a multitude of Stars, and was ſupported on the 
Back of a Man upon his Knees, which were covered with 


his long Garment; intimating that the World was upheld by 


the Power of God, who ſeems to be covered to the lower 
Ranks of Creatures, with divers Emblems and dark Shadows. 


| — tf [ g/oboſus, L.] round as a Globe or Bowl. 
GLo'sosvus, 4; um | in Botan. Writ.) is when the Flowers 
grow round together at the Top of the Stalk like a Ball, as 
in the Globe Thiſtle, L. | 
GL ono/seness [ g/obefitas, L.] roundneſs in Form, globu- 
lar Form. | 


GLo'MERATED [ g/omeratus, L.] wound round in a Bot- 


ton, as Yarn, r. 


Gruul [ globularis, L.] round like a Globe. 

GLOBULAR Chart, is the repreſentation of the Surface, 
or ſome Part of the Surface of the terraqueous Globe upon a 
concentrick ; the Meridians Curves bending towards the Poles, 
. GLO'BULARNESs:/[of  g/obu/aris, L.] the fame as G 
 GLo'BULES bez L.] ſuch Particles of Matter as are 
of a globular. or ſpherical Figure. | 


nr rags L.] being round in Form of a 


„ Gro'nvius NI Aua] the lower Cartilaginous movea- 
dle Part of the Noſe, L. | 


K-74 56M Bois Fyt 4 | 
GLomzRa'T10N, a winding round in a Bottom or Ball, 


a8 Yarn, &fc. is wound, L. 


GLo'Mzrous [gleomeroſus, L.] round like a Bottom of 
-Gro'ominess, duskineſs, darkneſs, cloudineſs. 
i Gro'our [Iilomung, Sax.] dusky, dark or cloudy. _ 


the Eye; alſo the hollowneſs of a Bone which ;, Gro Patri[i.e, Glory to the Father] a Formula or 
4 receives another into it; thoſe Cavities of Bones that are of a — 


Verſe in the Liturgy, repeated at the End of each Pſalm, and 
4 8. lng s Cao eee an bit on 


— * — 2m Y — c 
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wed 
upon other 


Hymn allo rehearſe 


 GruTz1 


Geeks ts h Gly is the Holy "rity; 


calſo Daxolg F HACE ll w— | II”, 
* ee 7. Glory in the Higheff] a kind of 
| in the Divine Office, L. A Seo 
Grotte“ rio, a ng an admitting to the State 
of ons alſo a giving Glory, L. 
o Gro/riry [ g/orificare, . ghoriſer, F. J to give 
Glory to, to Praiſe; aſſo to place among the Bleſſet. 
LokiousxESs [/eftat gloricux, F.] glorious Eſtate, 
Quality, c. of we Oat noo titel wo. | 
G Lon [in a Stage 77 is a repreſentation of Heaven. 
To Groxy G . ſe glorifier, F.] to boaſt, brag 
or vaunt; to pride ones ſelf in. | COR 
Stoa in. Painting] thoſe Beams of Light commonly 
drawn round the Head of our Saviour, Saints, &-. 
GLoxy [g/oria, L.] Honour, Renown, Reputation, 
Fame. 50 
Gro [with Div inet] the Majeſty of God conſidered with 
infinite Power, and all other divine PerfeCtions. 
To GLoss [of Dleyan, Sax. ] to flatter, ſooth, collogue 
with., | 
A Gross [g/ofſa, L. y#ommus, Gr. Ja Comment, Expo- 
ſition or Interpretation; alſo a Shiningneſs or Luſtre ſet upon 
Silk, Cloth, Stuff, c. | 
' AGuoss, alſo is a literal Tranſlation or Interpretation of 
an Author in another Language Word for Word. 
To Gross [ghfſare, L.] to Comment or make Notes 
upon. Iv" 
GLo'ssary [g/ofſarium, L. J a Dictionary explaining the 
hard, obſcure or barbarous Words of a Language. a 
G1o'ss1nG upon [of glaſſare, L. glaſſer, F.] commenting 
briefly upon. 1 | 
GrLo'ssixess [of gleſſen, Teut.] ſhiningneſs; ſhewineſs. 
G1.0s50co'mium [with Surgeons fan Inſtrument for ſetting 
broken Limbs, L. * 
GLossoco'mon [in Mechanich] a Machine compoſed of 


1E 


divers dented Pinions, for raiſing huge Weights or Burthens. 


GL0550'GRAPHER [ſMw7mypagp@* of Moon, the Tongue, 
and yu, Gr.] a Writer of a Gloſſary. | 
GLoSS0'GRAPHY Dr awry erPia, Gr.] the Skill of Writing 
a Gloſſary. | 
Grosso0GcR a'PHICAL, according to the Art of Gloſſography. 
GLoOSSOPE'TRB [of Ta and mites, Gr.] a precious Stone 
reſembling the Tongue of a Man; alſo a Stone call'd the 
Tongue Stone. | 
GLo'TT1s TM, Gr.] one of the five Griſtles of the 
8 or Head of the Wind Pipe; the Chink of the Wind 
ipe. | | | 
A G1ove [ Dlox, Sax.) a covering for the Hand. 
Geove Silver [old Rec.] Money given to Servants to buy 
them Gloves. | ; 
To throw the GLove, a Practice or Ceremony antiently 
uſed, being a Challenge to a fingle Combat: 
GLo'vsk [Flo e ne, Sax. ] a maker of Gloves. 5 
GLuo'vers Stitch [with Surgeons] is when the Lips of a 
Wound are ſew'd upwards after the manner of Gloves. 
To Grow [glopan, 'Sax.] to grow Hot or Red as the 
Cheeks or Ears do. 
To GLovuT 
To Grower. | _ 
.. GLow:worm ['plep-pynim, Sax. ] a ſort of Infect that 
Mines in the dark | ; 
GLo'zing [of Fle jung, Sax.) flattering, colloguing, Oc. 
Gru [ g/uten, L.] a ſticky, clammy Compoſition to join 


to look ſurlily, doggedly, Ec. 


Boards together. 


Gru'isn [ g/atinoſus, L.] ſticking, clammy, gluey Nature 
or Quality. . = | | 

GLu'mness [of glomung, Sax.!] ſullenneſs in Looks. 
To Grur glutire, 15 to over- charge, to over ſtock. 

A Grur, an over- charge or over-ſtock. WA 
Fane, Gr.] the Name of ſeveral Muſcles 
which move the Buttockk s. l ill ig +) 

Grv'T#vs Major [with Anatomiſfts} the largeſt Muſcle of 


.. GLv/1ngss [of glutizoſus, L. ] ſticky Quality. 


the Thigh, that makes up the Buttocks, which takes its Riſe 


from the outward Part of the Spine of the Os ileum, as alſo 
from the hindermoſt Parts of the Sacrum and Os cuccygis, and 


is let into the Linea Aſpera, on the Back of the Thigh Bone; 
ſo that when this Muſcle acts, it puts the Thigh directly 

n wry | 2940 | 
GLUTZUs Medius [with Anatomiſts) the middle Muſcle of 


the Thigh, lying. chiefly under the tendinous beginning of 


„the Gluteus Major, ariſing from the outward Part of the 
Or ileum, and having its Inſertion to the upper and outward |, 
Part of the Root of the great Pochanter. This Muſcle is 

employ'd in turning the Thigh inwards. | D 


- 


- 
l N 
- 


Ef0T abe hinsehen hi the offer Make , 


the Thigh, lying wholly under-the'G lates Medias, tabs... 
its Rife he Doi Thi, and having its Inſertio — 
3 — Part of the Root of — 1 Trochanter, ſo that its 
es running parallel with thoſe of the Medivs, aflit it in 
all its Actions. A Fo a W 

Gru“ rENH [with the Antient Phyfrian a kind $ 
— A. ſticks cloſe to the . ny 2 

lute a. | 
Me Aa (, Gr. ] two Prominences of the Brain calbd 

ates. | | 

GLuT1i'NAMENT, Paſte or gluiſh Matter, L. 

GLuTi'8ATIVENEss [of g/utinatio, L. or glutineax F. 
gluey Quality Sk K 5 

Gru/rixousx Ess tineus, L.] gluiſh or ſticki 
lty. | s [of g 18 an Qua. 

GLvu'Tos \Txene, Gr.] one of the Proceſſes in the upper 
Part of the 'Thigh Bone, otherwiſe called the greater Rotator 

GLvu/rToN [a certain Animal ſaid to be found in Lithuan;, 
Muſcovy, and other Northern Countries] this glattenous Beaf 
ſtuffs it ſelf with Carrion, till its Paunch fticks out like 2 
Drum, and then getting in between two Trees, Er. it preſ. 
ſes out the Ordure backwards and forwards, and afterward: 
returns to the Carcaſs to gorge it ſelf again. 

GLu'TToN [ glouton, F. ] a greedy devourer. 

GLv/TToNY, eating exceſſively. * 

Grvu'y [ g/utinoſus, L.] ſticking, or like Glue. 

GL y co Verſe, a Verſe conſiſting of two Feet and.z 
Syllable ; or as others ſay, of three Feet, a ſpondee and two 
Dactyls, or rather a Spondee, Choriambus and a Pyrrhic. 

GLYCHE (in Archite#.] a general Name for any Cavity 
or Canal uſed as an Ornament. 

GLycieicr1s [with Botaniſi] the Plant Bitter-Sweet, or 
windy Night-Shade, L. of Er. | 

GLYCYRRHI'ZA [Tauxyppite, 
quorice, L. | 

 Gry'/cysIDe [with Bot4niffs] the Piony, L. of Gy. 

GLYN [Dooms-Day Bork] a Valley or Dale. 

GLy'PHICE [Taugizs of N, Gr. to carve or inprave] 
the Art of Carving, Cutting or Caſting the Images or Re- 
ſemblances of natural Things in Metal. 

e [with Botaniſt] the Plant Cud- Werd, I. 
of Er. | | 

GNAR, a hard Knot in Wood. | | 

To Gxa's#Tprob. of gnegan, Sax. to gnaw]to grate or 
make a grating Noiſe with the Teeth. 

GAT [gnzt, Sax.] a {mall Inſect or Fly that ſtings. 

GNA Snapper, a Bird. 

GNATHoO'NICAL, playing or acting the Part of Gnaths,”z 
Paraſite, flattering, 1 in Words, ſoothing Perſons 
Humours for ſelf Ends. IN 

GNAa'THowrz1NG fof Gratho, a Flatterer in Terence] Hat. 
tering, ſoothing the Humour-of a Perſon. 

To Gxaw [of Fuegan, Sax. or knawen, 7] t 
bite off. 10 

Gno'ma UD, Gr.] a Sentence. ; 

Gno'mt, a Name which the Cabaliſts give to a ſort of in- 
viſible People, who, as they fancy inhabit the inward Parts 
of the Earth and fill it to its Centre. | 

GNno'Mon [Tedpwr, Gr.] an Index. 3 
— Gnowmon{in Paralelograms] 4 Fi- 
N ure made of the two Complements, 

8 
together with either of the Perallelo- 
grams about the Figure; 4e in this 
L | Parallelogram, the Gnomon 18 N 


Gr.] the Plant called Li- 


to A, A added to B, er N added te G, added to D, 


Dial, or the Art 


* % 


= 


to E. | 8 
Gromon [in Dialling] is the Stile, Pin or Cock of a Dial, 
the Shadow of which' pointeth out the Hours. 36 
GNoOMo'N Ick of Trail, of Titer, Gr. the 
Gxoud'NIC AL F Pin or Cock of a Dial] belonging PI 
H Dialling or Gnononicks. 
| Gx0M0'x1exs [of Tm,” Gr Ihe Art of Dialling: = | 
GnomonoLo'GiCaL, of or pertaining to the Art ; 


-” 


ling. | W 
ud ACK1 [Trent Gr. g. d. Enemies of _ 
or Knowledge] a = 75 ae e 
mies to all ſtudied Knowledge in 2. 
Gus TIck STN, Gra Se of — - — 
ogated to themlelves à high Degree dn ig 
Lage, ald looked upon all ther Olviſtians as Junpleand 5, 
norant, * who interpreted the facred Wrinngs in — — 
literal, Senſe in all Things; they held that _— OS. two 
Was of the fame Subſtance with” God z chat = . 
Sa He de an he ether tas be de een 


1 8 oy f \ | 
66 d 
| n, Sax: ig Wall, move, Ng. nina, Goddeſſes that look d to the Child in the Cradle: Re- 
1 Go TOM Lag 0 erb. vs + _ og oo wut e } SJ @c.3 | 
TH God. 9 P 755 Is to be diſmiſſed \, Potina, Educo, A Fabulinus, Carnea, Juventus, Or- 
' To Go with Da " the Court. bona, Volupia, *Libentina, "Anculi dii, were honoured by 
Gon, the arched Fig- Tree 1 a Tree in ſome Parts of Servants. bo e eee 
of one of which comes a whole Wood; for the Boughs New married Couples had ſeveral Deities, as Jug atinus 
#4. to the Ground take Root. EN that joined them together; Domiducus, he that led the Bride 
ere no [of Fend, Ker. to prick with a God. *&@ home; Manturna Dea, Virgintaſis, Cinzia, Mutines; Deus- 
[ 0AD Cha Sax.) a Staff pointed with Tharp Iron,  pater, Subigu,, Ded. mater, Prima, Viriplaca Dea; whis all 
to drive Cattle wit. ie „ their ſeveral Offices appointed them in Marriages. 4 
oip, an Eng/ifo Ell, by which Veleb Frize is meaſured. The Women had alſo the following Goddeſſes of Child- 
| Goal [as ſome imagiue of Hobel, Ds. or gaule, a Pole, bearing, vix. Mena Dea, Juno, Fluonia and Lucina, Par- 
which being ſet in the Ground was the Place to run to] the tunda, Batona, Egeria, Bona Dea, Magna Genata, &c. 
end of a Race. | They had alſo Muria, the Goddeſs of Lazineſs. 


Goa L geole, F.] a Priſon or Jail. 1 7M Strenua Dea, the Goddeſs of Strength and Valour. _ 
Goa“ LER [ geolier, F.] the Keeper of a Jail or Priſon. ; Stimula Dea, the Goddeſs that prompts Men to Labour. 
To Goa I prob. of Febo nian, Sax. ferare, L.] to bore Agoniu Deus, à God who bleſsd their Undertakings. 
or pierce with a Horn, as a Bull, e. Dea Horta, a Goddeſs that perſuaded them to any Buſineſs. 
no 8 Term] a Sail is ſaid to be cut goaring, Catius Deus, a God that made them careful. | 
when it is gra ually cut ſloping, and is broader at the Clew V. olummys Deus, the God of their Wills. 
than at the Earing. Adtona and Abeona, Goddeſſes of their coming in and go- 
Goar [Fæxe, Sax.] an Animal well known. ing out. bp * | 
Goar Hart, a ſtone Buck. Victoria, the Goddeſs of Victory. | 


A wild Goar [ Hieroglyphically] was uſed to repreſent a P ellonia, A Goddeſs that was very active in driving away 
very ſober Man, becauſe this Animal lives in Deſart Places Enemies. bY... 
not frequented, drinks ſeldom, and. will ſubſiſt a long Time Feſſonia Dea, a Goddeſs who helped thoſe that were weary. 
without Water. woe e Averruncus Deus, the God that averted all Evil: 

Goar's-Bread, Goat's-Beard, Goat's-Marjoram, Goat's- Angeronia, the Goddeſs of Silence. | 

5 | . Laverna, a Goddeſs who gave Thieves ſucceſs in their 


Rue; ſeveral ſorts of Herbs. 


GoaT-Chafer, an Inſect; a kind of Beetle. Robberies, and unto whom they offered Sacrifices. Thieves 
GoaT's-Thorn, a Shrub. _ were under her Protection, divided their Spoil in her Wood, 
Gol rien [of g®Ticg, Sax. ] of the Nature of or like a where ſhe had a Temple erocted. | . 
Goat. | Nenia Dea, Libitina, &c. the Goddeſs of Funerals. 
' A Goa rug [Fære-hie hde, Sax.] a Keeper or Feeder The Romans alſo had Gods arid Goddeſſes of the Fields, 
of Goats. | ; beſides a multiplicity of Nymphs and Satyrs; as Jugaticus, 
Goar Milter N [of Fede and melcan, Sax. ] a kind of the God of the Mountains; Pan, was a God of the Field; 
Goar Sucker 7 Owl. f eee, Sylvanus, the God of Cattle; Priapus, of the Gardens; ' Fero- 
Go * [ gebeau, F.] a mouthful, a great bit of ia, of the Woods. wa | Us 
Go'nBET T Meat. 2 | Piales, was the Goddeſs of Foddcr and of Shepherds. 


To Go'sBLE [ gober, F.] to eat voraciouſly, or ſwallow Flora, the Goddeſs of Flowers. 
down without Chewing, as Ducks, c. a Pomona, the Goddeſs of Apples and ſuch like Fruit. 
Go/BEL1Ns, a celebrated Manufactory at Paris and elſe- Tutullina, a Goddeſs who had an Eye over Corn. 
where, for the making of Tapeſtry, c, for the Uſe of the Robigus, a God that preſerved their Corn from Mildew. 
Crown. NY ' Populonia, Godddeſſes that defended their Corn from 
Go'sLeT ¶ gobelet, F. as ſome will have it of Cupa, Lat. Fulgura 5 Thunder. . 
Barb. but Budeus of wminer, Gr.] a large drinking Veſſel, Pilumnus, a God of Bakers. 
commonly of a round Form, and without either Foot or Picumnus, a God that taught Men to improve the Ground 
Handle. 3 28 with Dung. 2 an,? | 
Go'sBLING [of gobant, F.] eating voraciouſly, ſwallowing Bubona, the Goddeſs of Oxen. 
down haſtily. | 85 5 Hippona, the Goddeſs of Horſes. 
Gol [ gobelin, F.] a Spirit, a Bugbear, a Hobgoblin. | Mellona, the Goddeſs of Bees. 
Go'BONE . 1 } Me: Se . Runa, à Goddeſs of the Country. 
Go- no TED F Lin Heraldty.] See Compone. Terminus, a God of Limits. n Tg 
Cop [ Fob, Sax.] the Divine Being. The Romans had increaſed the Number of their Deities to 
Gop Fee! was by the ancient Egyptian, re- ſeveral Thouſands, every Affection of the Mind and Diſeaſe 
preſent by the Body of a Man, covered with ee ar- of the Body was honoured as a Deity, viz. Pavor and Pa/- 
ment, bearing on the top of the Head an Hawk ; By the Ex- lor, Cloacina, Rediculus, Tempeſtas, Febris,” Fugia, Fornax, 
cellency, Courage, Nimbleneſs and good Qualities of this Caca, Vicepota, Volturnus, &c. | Ms TAG | 
Bird, . ſhadowing out the incomparable Perfections of its And as the Romans enlarged their Dominions, they admit- 
Creator. | Ae ee _  tedall the Gods and Goddeſſes of other Nations into their 
The Egyptian Prieſts did alſo repreſent God, by a Man City, as Sanus or Deus Fidius, the God of the Sabine,; 
* Lo Parts covered, to Fo or Jus and Oftris, Goddeſſes of the Egyptians; all the 
intimate, that he hath hid the Sccret of his Divine Nature, in other Gods of the Grecians, Illyrians, Gali, Spaniards, 
Works that appear to our Eyes. gh rho . | Germans and Affatictk People were brought to Rome, and 
Go DDESS [Lover ye, Sax.) A She-Deity. | there worſhipped. n 1 
Gops and Goddeſſes of the Romans were many ; the mul- When Tiberius heard of the Miracles of out Saviour, by 


*. _ SEW Univerſe, 5-4 oy | | 
e chief of the Gods of the Romans were Fupiter, the rather becauſe he could not be rightly worſhipped there where 
God of Thunder, his Wife Tims he God $ + Riches ; there was ſuch à multiplicity of file Gods. N 9 
Pipe Mars of War; Mercury of Eloquence; Apollo of mercement antiently paid for Offences againſt Gt. 
5 3 Neptune of the Sea; Feſta of the Earth; Ceres Govr'vo [in Cookery] a delicious kind of Farce. | 
read-Corn ; Diana of. Hunting Saturn of. Time:; , Go'pLess [govleay, Sax. ] without God, impious, wicked. 
Fans, of Husbandry; gel, the Sun; Lans, the Moon ; ; Gonrmzs L Fevitene Fe, Sa,] pious or religious Qua- 
Victoria of Victory; Cupid of Love: F HT 225.5 TILE I0g.c0 
ds Boa os 5 Son- Father ¶ F od. xa de n, Sax.] a Man that is Surety to 
Vir | %%% ͤ IGaca 
acs of the Soul were adored as ſo many Deities, viz. , Go-Fathers [of Deli] in antient Times were a kind of 
Pie mand ; # * Tone Purer, Advocates choſen by the two Parties, to repreſent the Rea- 
8 And they had particular Diyinities over every ſons of their Combat to the Judge, © Ne 
* — 5 — | = * Age eK 5 21 W mo de n, Sax. J a Woman that is Surety | 
. © ung Babes were under the Protection of the fol- ſor a Child at Bap. 
lowing tes, iz. Op, . 64 965 * Tow w 83 e e 
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der will ſink to the Bottom of the Veſſel. | 


| * 'or-Child [;yob-ojiv, Ban.) the Child for whom Suretics. 


_ indertake, KR s noi 6 
. Gon-Son{ſgov-Yuna, Sax.] a Man- Child, for whom Sure - 
ties have undertaken. yr ney" 

-  Gop-Daughter ¶ Bod vohvoh, Sar] a Woman-Child, for 

2 — 7 have anſwered in Bap tim. 

Go'pwiry' a kind of Quail. , _ + ano 
Soc waocce, a Britiſh Giant, ſaid to have been twelve 

Cubits high; an Image of which ſtands in the Gui/d-Hall 

of London. | By a | 
J be a Goc [prob. of eue, F. merry Mood, Pin or 
Cue] to be eagerly defirous of. 
Go'ccLs Eyed, having full, rolling Eyes. 
Go'cGinc Stool, a ducking Stool. | 
Go/1nc [of gan, Sax. to go] walking, moving. 
GoinxG to the Vault [with Hunters] uſed of a Hare, when 
ſhe takes to the Ground like a Coney. 
Go' a [with Architecti] an Ornament, an Ogee or Wave. 
Golo [gzolv, Sax.) is the richeſt and heavieſt Metal, and 
the moſt ſolid or leaſt porous; it is ſuppoſed to be compoſed 
of a more pure and red ſubtile Su/phur, and pure Mercury, 
red and not burning, conſiſting of Particles ſo thin, and ſo 
firmly interwoven, that it is ſcarce poſſible to ſeparate them 
one — another. The Parts being ſo cloſely connected, 
that it will not ſuffer any Diminution or Loſs by Fire. It is 
not ſubject to Ruſt, and being heated or melted, preſerves its 
Heat longer than any other Metal, and in Weight 1s ten 
times heavier than Earth, and there is ſeven times as much 
Matter in a Piece of Gold, as in one of Glaſs of the ſame 
Magnitude. 

It is of ſo durable a Nature, that no Body can be extended 
' ſo much as Gold, one Ounce of it being (as is reported) ca- 
pable of being beat out into 750 Leaves, each four Fingers 
breadth ſquare; nay, ſome affirm, that one Ounce of it may 
be beaten out ſo, as to cover ten Acres of Ground; and by 
Wire-drawers it is extended to that Length, that one Ounce 
will afford a Thread of 230400 Foot long. 

The antient Phenicians, who were famous Merchants, 

and ſcarce knew any other God beſides their Gold, painted 
their Idols with large Purſes at their Sides full of Money. 

G'oLpen [golven, Sax. ] of Gold. ' 

GoLpen Fleece, the Figure of a Ram gilt with Gold; alſo 
ſmall Grains of Gold found in Rivers, and gathered in 
Sheep's Skins with the Wool on. .. 

Go'LDiLocks [Folvi-loccay, Sax. ] a Flower. 

Go'LD-FINDER [of gold and findan, Sax.] one who emp- 
ties Privies or Houfes of Eaſement. | 

G/oLp-yixcn ¶Fold- xine, Sax. ] a Bird. 

Go'tD-HauukRx [gold Hame n, bar] a Bird. 

Go'LD-PLEASURE, the Name of an Herb. 

Go'LDEN-RING, a Worm that gnaws the Vine, and wraps 
it ſelf up in its Leaves. | 

Go'LDENn-RoD, the Name of an Herb. | | 

Go'LDEN-RULE [is ſo called by way of Excellency] which 
is either ſingle or compound, direct or inverſe. The ſingle 
Golden-Rule, is when three Numbers or Terms are propoſed, 

and a fourth proportional to them is demanded ; as the Que- 
ſtion following; if four Horſes eat eighteen Buſhels of Corn 
in a certain Number of Days, what will eight Horſes require 
in the ſame Time, viz. thirty fix Buſhels. 

The compound Golden-Rule, is when five Terms are pro- 
pounded, in order to find out a fixth, as if four Horſes eat 
eight Buſhels of Corn in three Months, how much will ſerve 
eight for nine Months. 

The Golden-Rule direct, is when the Senſe or Tenour of 
the Queſtion requires the fourth Number ſought, to bear 
ſuch proportion to the ſecond, as the third Number has to 
the firſt : So in the firſt Queſtion, as eight is the double of 
four, ſo ought the fourth Number to be the double of 
eighteen, i. e. thirty ſix. _ 

The Golden-Rule inverſe, is when the fourth Term re- 
quired ought to proceed from the ſecond Term, according to 
the ſame Rate or Proportion, that the firſt proceeds from the 
third; as for Example, if four Horſes do require a certain 
Quantity of Corn fix Days, how many Days will the ſame 
Quantity ſerve eight Horſes: Here four is half eight, ſo 
ought the fourth Term required to be half ſix. This is cal- 
led alſo the Rule of Three indirect or backwards. 

GoLpEx Number [in Aftronomy] a Number beginning 
with one, and encreaſing one every Year, till it comes to 

nineteen, and there begins again, the Uſe of which is to find 
the Change, Full and Quarters of the Moon. 0 


GOLDEN Sulphur of Antimony [with Chymiſfts] Regulus of 


Antimony boil'd in Water and ſtrained, having Vinegar af- 
terwards poured on it, ſo that a reddiſh or gold . Pow - 


* 
9 


Maſter of a Family. 


SD 


| Goin, the Fil lll Gig) >. 
. - Burniſh'd GoLpD is Gold ſmooth'd and pol c. 
Steel 4 call d a 8 * Fend wig a 
Million if Gov, a Phraſe uſed to  fignify 3 
5 f „ e lien « 
My/aick 'Gots, Gold applied in Panties off 1 ,Q. 
ground, diſtributed into Squares, Lozenges, and bite; os 
F part wheredf is ſhadowtd to taiſe or Reich, 4 
: re 8 . A "FF ' 


Fine Gol p is that which is tefined and purped b. 
all its Imputities and all Alloys, Purged by Fir, o 
Shell Gol p is that uſed by the Illuminers, and wich w; 
Perſons may write in Gold with a common Pen. It in 
of Leaves of Gold reduced to an impalpable Pose 
grinding on a Marble, me, by 
Virgin Gold is Gold juſt taken out of the Mines before 
it hath paſſed under any action of Fire; or other Preparation 
4 Tun of GoLp, with the Dutch, is in value 1 
Florins; a Tun of Gold, at 4/7. the Ounce, amount; 4 
960007. | | 
F Gol p- il, [of Fuille, a Leaf, ] Leaf-Gold. 
Go'Lpinc [ Buldelin, Da.] a ſort of Apple. 
GoLDpLinc, a Fiſh. 
Go'LpsMITH [ Fold mid, Sax.) a worker or ſeller of 
Gold or Silver Veſſels. | | * 


GoLLs prob. of Faly of Feal ian, to weild 
Hands handle and manage Affairs. ] becauſe te 


Go/Lops 2 [ in Heralary] little Balls or Roundelet of 2 


Go'Lyts5 purple Colour. 
Go'MAN 5 prob. 4: Goodman] a Husband or Miſter ot 
Go'MMan 35 a Family. | 


Goux, the black and oily greaſe of a Cart-Wheel, C, 
GO'MPHANE ¶ with Botaniffs ] the Herb. Jealouſy cr 
Popinfay. _, | 
Gomenr as1s [Tovienc, Gr.] a Diſtemper of the Tech, 
when they are looſe and ready to drop out. 
Go'MPHOMA Tut, Gr. ] the faſtening of one Bone 
GomPHos1s $ into another like a Nail, as of the Teeth 
in the Jaws. | | 
Go'NAMBUSH | in Braf/} a Bird not much bigger than 2 
Fly, with ſhining Wings, that fings ſo ſweetly, that it is not 
much inferior to.a Nightingale. 10 
Go/mynos [T, Gr.] a kind of Swelling in the Eye, 
when the Ball of it goes beyond the Skin call'd Uvea Tunica. 
Gox AA [Twdyer of yiw, the Knee, and 4%, 4 Cap- 
ture, Ex.] the Gout in the Knee. 5 
8 [of yiw, a Knee, or , Gr. an Angle] 
Gono'RCha F ſome take it to be a Dial drawn ondivers 
Surfaces or Planes, ſome of which being horizontal, others 
vertical, others oblique, Ec. are formed divers Angles. 
Gone [of Fan, Sax. to go] departed, paſſed away, taken 
away. | 2 : 
Gone out a Head [Sea Phraſe] a Term uſed when 2 Ship 
under Sail has paſſed before the Head of another. | 
| Goſxpor a [ſome derive it of Te, -a Bark or little 
Ship; others of %%, a little Vaſe, Gr.] a flat, long Boat 
uſed by the Yenetians. | 
. GONFA'LON I the Church Banner carried in the Pope's 
GONFA'NON F Army; alſo a kind of round Tent, borne 
as a Canopy at the Head of the Proceſſions of the princi 
Churches in Rome, in caſe of Rain, its Verge or Banner fer- 
ving for a Shelter. | 
GONFALONT'ER, the Pope's Standard Bearer. _ 
GONORRHOE/A [Twjjue of 2 ,, Seed, and Fis, Gr. to 
flow] a Diſeaſe when there is a frequent diſcharge, or in m. 
voluntary dripping of the Seed without erection of the Penis; 
called alſo a Clap or running of the Reins, | 2 
GONORRHOEA Cordata [with Surgeons] 3 Diſtemper, 
when, together with the Effuſion of the Semen, the Urechr 
is bent like a Bow with Pain. ; 
GO NO [with Surgeons] every Swelling that happens 
in the ſinewy Parts, with hardneſs and roundneſs. 
GOOD [ Zos. EP, beneficial, fc. Pp 
Go/ODNESS, good Quality, S. 3 X24 
© Good a bearing 1 [in Law) is an exact COT, 15 
Go Behaviour 7 ubject towards the King dſſolute 
Liege People, to WR ſome Perſons upon cher 
Courſe of Life are bound. | 
Goop Country, an Aſſize or] of Country * 
VV 
GooD Eſcheat [in Lato] forfeited. 3 
GooDIINESs I Doblicney ye,” Sax. ] goody Appe Is 
uality, Nature, cc. „ 
8 an Interjection or Admiration tion for 3 
 GO'ODMAN { Fobman, Sax. ] a Country Appellat "RF 
b N 
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whatever tends or conduces to pfeſetve or 

improve Nature or Society ; in oppoſition to Evil, which 
tends to deſtro 


or impair it. 
G00 {in Meraphyfets] is the effential PerfeAion and In- 
tegrity of a Thing, whereby it has every thing that belongs 


Nature. - | : 
7 — Goo J is that whereby a Thing poſſeſſes all 

Phyſical Goop ching: neceſlary to its bene eſe, i. e. to 
ite well being or ſecond perfections; and to the performance 
of its Functions and ſes. | 2 

Aura! Goon} is the Agreement of a thinking reaſonable 

thick Goop F Being, and of the Habits, Acts and In- 
clinations of it, with the Dictates of right Reaſon, and the 
Will of the Creator, as diſcovered by natural Right, 

Relative Good, ſuch as is in Foods, which may be good 
for one and bad in another. : | 

Goopy [g. 4. 'got-pixe, Sax. i. e. Good-wife] a com- 
mon Country Appellation of a Woman. | 

Adventitionus Goops [in Law] are ſuch as ariſe otherwiſe 
than by Succeſſion from Father or Mother, or from Anceſtor 
to Deſcendant. 

Dotal Goops, are ſuch as accrue from a Dowry, and 
which the Husband is not allowed to alienate, 

Paraphernal Goops bes Law] are thoſe which the Wife 
gives the Husband to Enjoy, on Condition of withdrawing 
them when ſhe pleaſes, 

ProveBitious Goops [in Law} are ſuch as ariſe by direct 
Succeſſion. 

Receptitious Goops [in Law) are ſuch as the Wife might 
reſerve a full or intire Property of to her ſelf, and enjoy them 
independant of her Husband, in diſtinction from detal and 

aphernal. | 

Vacant Goops [in La 
large, either becauſe the 
the deceaſed has no Heir. 

Gooce, a Tool for boring Holes. 


GooLs [prob. of Fepalian, Sax.]a Ditch, a Trench, a 


Goopnnss, is 


* 


11 are thoſe abandoned and leſt at 
eir renounces them, or becauſe 


e. 

Goose [ Foy, Sax. ] a Fowl well known. 

A Goos [ Hieroglyphically] was by the Egyptians pour- 
tray'd, to fignity a vain Babbler, or a filly Poet. 

Wild Gooss [ Hieroglyphically] was by the Egyptians 
pitured, to ſignify a ſeaſonable filence, becauſe it is reported 
of that Fowl, that when it flies over Mountains where Eagles 
reſort, knowing their natural Inability to keep Silence, ay 
take a Stone into their Bill, which hinders them from making 
a Noiſe, and when they are out of Danger they let it fall. 

Goos x Berries, a well known Fruit. 

Winchefler Goos x, a Swelling in the Thigh. 

Goos E Bill, an Inſtrument uſed by Surgeons. | 

Goos x Intentos [Lancaſhire] a Cuſtom by which the Huſ- 
bandmen claim a Gooſe on the ſixteenth Sunday after Pente- 
cf, at which Time the old Church Prayers ended thus; ac 
bonis operibus jugiter præſtat efſe intentos. 

Goose Wing [Sea Term] a particular way of fitting up the 
Sail on the Mien Yard, in order that the hip may Sail more 
| fwiktly before a Wind or Quarter Wind, with a fair, freſh 

Gale; it it ſometimes call'd a fudding Sail. * 

Go/a-BELL1eD [of Fon, Filth, and beelig, Sax. ] one 


_ hath a great Belly z alſo a Gormandizer, a Glutton, 
Cs 


Gonce 


Gorzg \ cou y, Sax.] Furz, a Shrub. 


Gorcr, a Pool of Water to keep Fiſh in; a Stop in a 
River, as Mills, Stakes, c. | 
92 „ an Intrica 
one Goraius, a Phrygian, who 
bandman to be a Kin 


, fo called in Alluſion to 
ing exalted from a Huſ- 
g, hung his Plough and Husbandry U- 
teuſils in the Temple, ty'd up in ſuch an intricate Knot, that 
the Monarchy of the World was-promiſed to him that ſhould | 
, inue it; which Alexander the Great, after ſeveral Eſſays, 
not being able to do, cut it with his Sword. 
Gore [Fone, Sax.] corrupt or clotted Blood. 
Gonk [in, Heraldry] is one of the Abatements 
of Honour, and is a Fi conſiſting of two 
Lines drawn, one from the ſiniſter Chief, and 
the other in the ſiniſter Baſe, both meeting in an 


acute Angle in the middle of the Fe Point; and Guillim 
＋ | 2 a Coward. | 
O Uo bo nian. 8 | 
Bull Frog [BE Jian, Sax.] to Wound with a Horn, 1 A 


| Gong %, Rec.] a ſmall, narrow flip of Ground. 
N dack [in Fortification] the Entrance of a Baſtion, or of a 
avelin, or of other Out-work. ; | $ 


- 


. Go'rTan [of Bevan, Sar. to get] procured, 


259" "TO 
which bounds the Diſtance comprehended between the tis 
Gone of a Ravelin, is the Space contained betweeti the 


two Ends of their Faces next the Place. 


Gone [in Architefure} a kind of Moulding hollow oft 
the infide, which is larger, but not ſo deep as the Scet ia, 
and ſerves for Compartinents, Chambranles, c. alſo the 
narroweſt Part of the Dorick and Tuſcan Capitals, lying be- 
tween the Aſtragal, the Shaft of the Pillar, and the Annulus. 

Gorcs of 4 Chimney, is that Part between the Cham- 
branle and the Crowning of the Mantle, 

Gorce of the half Moon, is the ſpace contained between 
the two Ends of the Faces next the Place, call'd alſo Gorge 
of the Ravelih. | ; | 

Gorcs of the Out-works, is the ſpace between their Wings 
or Sides next to the great Ditch, | 

To Gorcx [| gorger, F.] to fill, to glut, to cram. 

' Go'xoty | gorge, F.] filled, glutted, crammed, Ge. 
Gorcep [with Farriers] ſwelled. 
Gorcep 8 Heraldry] is when a Crown, Coronet, or the 

like, is repreſented about the Neck of a Lion or Swan. | 

Go'xctrEN, a part of the antient Armour, being that 
which coveted the Throat. | 
1 fine, coſtly, rich, gallant, magnificent, 

tely. | | 

Go'xtrouess, fumptuouſneſs, coſtlineſs, ſplendidneſs 

 Go'ncer [une gorgette, F. gorgietta, Ital.] a Woman's 

* — 3 alſo à ſort of Breaſt- Plate worn by Soldiers. 
Ger I [5opytig, Sax.) furry, full of futxe. 

To Gommanvize [ gourmander, F. ] to eat gluttonouſſy. 

Go/s-HAWK [g9Y-Pa oe, Sex.] a Bird of Prey. 

Go'sLix [a diminutive of Foy, à Gooſe; g. d. Gooſeling] 
a young Gooſe z alſo a ſort of Subſtance that grows on Nut- 

rees. | 

Go'syxL [Fodypell of Dod, God or Good, and Ypellian, 
Sax. to tell or relate, 9. 4. God's Relation or good Saying] 
the Books of the New Teftament, Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and John; alſo the Principles and Doctrines of Chriſtianity 
in them revealed. | 

Go'sELLER, he that reads the Goſpel in a Cathedral 


Church. e | 
Go'ss1y [of Fob, Sax. God, and yyb, a Kinſman or Wo- 
man, 9. 4. Relation in God, a Sponſor in Baptiſm ] hence, 
a prating, talkative Woman, that goes about from Houſe to 
ouſe, telling or hearing goſſiping Stories. x; 
A Go'ss1y1nc, a merry Meeting of Goſſips at a Woman's 
Lying-in; a ſpending the Time idly, in gadding from Place 
to Place to hear or tell News or Tales concerning Perſons or 


Things. 


Go/350MER, a thin, Cobweb-like, or downy Subſtance 
22 about in ſunny Weather, and which is ſuppoſed to 
rot Sheep. 

Go'Turcx Building, a manner of Building brought into 
Uſe after thoſe barbarous People, the Goths and Yandals 
made their Irruptions into 11 who demoliſhed the great- 
eſt Part of the antient Roman itecture, as alſo the Moors 
and Arabs did the Grecian; and inſtead of theſe admirable 
and regular Orders and Modes of Building, introduc'd a li- 
centious and fantaſtical Mode, wild and chimerical, whoſe 
Profiles are incorrect, which altho' it was ſometimes adorn'd 
with expenſive and coſtly Carvings; but lamentable Imagery, 
has not that Auguſtneſs, Beauty and juſt Symmetry, which 
the antient Greek and Roman Fabricks had: However, it is 
oftentimes found very ſtrong, and appears rich and pompous, 
as particulaaly in ſeveral Iagliſb Ca . „ 

Antient Goruicx Arabitecture, is that which the Goth. 
brought with them from the North in the fixth Century. 
Thoſe Edifices built aſter this manner are exceeding maſſive, 
heavy and coarſe. | 40 

ern Gorniex Architecture, is light, delicate and rich 

to an extreme, full of whimſical and impertinent Ornaments, 
as Weſtminſter- Abby, Coventry-Croſs, &c. 1 

Gor ns, an antient People of Gothia, an Iſland in the Be/-. 


ticl- Sea, eighteen Miles in length, fituated by Denmark and 
not far from Norway, ſubject to the Crown of S eden. The 


firſt of them came out of Scytbia, in the Northers Part f 
Europe. From Gothia or Gothland they rambled into Ger- 
many, where an hundred Thouſand of them were ſlain before 


the Year of Chriſt 314. But not long aftex they brought in- 
to Subjection and Barbariſm a 


| great Part of the Chriſtiap 

World, and poſſeſs'd themſelves of a Part of Italy, now call d 

Lombardy, whence they were call d Lomborgs, ; 
ed, poſſeſſed 


» Ofc. 
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 Govr T the Plant called Woad, uſed by Diers in making 
8884 _ Colour. x; IP 2 
0 VERN | gourermer, F.] to rule, to manage, to 
look to, to take care wt to carry or behave ones 2 
Go'vennaBLs, chat may be governed. 


_ Go'vernaBLaxess [of gouverntr, F.] capableneſs, alſo 


Diſpoſition to be governed or ruled, | 
Govrrna'nT | gormernante, Fl a governeſs, one who 
has the bringing up of a Child of a Perſon of Quality. 
Go'verxinG | gouvernant, F. gubernans, L.] exerciſing 
Rule, Et. | 
' Go'y ERNMENT, a Rule, Dominion, either Supreme or by 


Deputation; alſo the Place governed; alſo the form or man- 


ner of governing, F. | 

Go'verNouR | gowverheur. F.] a Ruler or Commander. 

Govcs, an Inftrument uſed by divers Artificers ; a ſort 
of round, hollow Chiſſel for boring Holes, Channels, 
Grooves, c. 

Gou'xpy Legs, a Diſtemper in Horſes. 

Gov'/rxtT, a {mall Bird. 

Gouos [cucurbita, L. gobourdes, F.] a Plant, ſomething 
reſembling a Melon. | 

Govsr [goite, F. guſto, Ital. guſtus, L. ] taſte, | 

GourT | /a goute, F. prob. of gutta, L. a Drop, 9. d. a 
Humour that deſcends as it were by Drops into the Joints, 
Limes, Gr. ] a painful Diſeaſe, occaſioned by the falling down 
of a ſharp Humour upon the Neryes and Tendons. 

Gov'Ty [ gouteux, F.] afflifted with the Gout. 

GouT-wort, the Herb Gerard, Aſb-weed and Jump- 
abottt. | 

Go'uTinEss Cof Ia goute, F. or gouteur] the State or Con- 
dition of a gouty Perſon. 

Gown Hoon, C. Br. ghrine/le, F. gonna, Ital.] a long 
upper Garment. 

ow” nan, one who wears a Gown. 

Gowrs, Canals or Pipes under Ground. 


Gra/BATARII [of Texfarr, Gy. a hanging Bed or Couch] 


ſuch Perſons which antiently deferr'd the receiving Baptiſm 
till they came to be on their Death Bed. 


To GAL [Ffabbelent, 7e27.] to handle untowatdly. 

GRace [gratia, L.] favour, good-will, agreeableneſs, a 
genteel Air, &c. F. 

Grace [with Divixes] a gift which God gives to Man of 
his own free Liberality, and without his having deſerved it 
at his Hands; whether this gift reſpect the preſent or the 
future Life. | 

Natural Gx act, the gift of Being, of Life, of ſuch and 
ſuch Faculties, of Preſervation, &c. | 

Supernatural Grace, a gift from Above, conferr'd on in- 
telligent Beings in order to Salvation. | 

Anal Grace, is chat grace which is given to us by God, 
for the ſpecial performance of ſome particular good Thing, 
as to enable us to reſiſt a Temptation. | 

Habitual Grace, is that which reſides ſtatedly in us, is 
fixed in the Soul, and remains till fome egregious wilful Sin 
eraſes it. = | 

Efficacious Gx acx, is ſuch as has the Effect | 

$1ffcient Gx ace, is ſuch, as tho' it has not the Effect, yet 
might have had it. | 

44 of Grace, is an Act of Parliament for the Relief of 
Inſolvent Debtors in Prifon, Ec. | 

Days of Gract [in Commerce] à certain Number, of Days 


allow'd for the Payment of a Bill of Exchange after it becomes 
due; which in Fygland are three. 


To GRACE, [fire grace, F.] to do honour to, to adorn. 
Exptaative Gxcxs, are a fort of reverſionary Benefices, 
Apo of beſore they become vacant. 


Nacken the Heathen Theology] were a ſet of fabulous 


Deities, three in Number, who attended on Venus, ſuppo- 

Ted to be the Daughters of Jupiter, their Namés Aa ia, 

Thalia and Euphrofyme. rn. | | 
The Gr acts are ſaid to be the 'benefident Daughters of 


: Tupiter and they will have them to have. begn; Born of 


rydomene, who poſſeſſed ample Fortunes. And ſome ſay 
that Juno was Mother of the Graces. For the Graces are the 
moſt Noble and Illaftrious of all the Goddeſſes, | __ 
The nakedneſs of them intimates, that even poor Perſons, 
ho have no Wealth at all, may be able by their Services to 
ratify Perſotis' m ſore Things. Some think chat by their 
Beth: repreſented Naked is intimated, that we ought. to be 
ready to do good Offices. e bas... fo 
Some will have the Gyures to be but twos others three. 


nx, the Figüre of Repreſentation ef Grains on | 


good Offices, and others ought to be grateful to them of 


_ "whom they receive them. They are feigned to'be three, 
| becauſe he that has had experience of being made amends for. 


WEN ' 5 : 8 REY. 


| Farthing., 


: 1 1 As; yard. ade leave off Colng good Of, 
ut it Duty to again, and continually a.; 
The Grace; are called ee, of t e, Joy; beci 
thoſe who are beneficent are of a cheerful Co untenance my 
their beneſicence makes them that receive it cheerfal. . 

They are repreſented handlome, both becauſe they ate 
beautifal themſelves, and in that they add a Luſtre ©, Yhe 
Beauty of thoſe that exerciſe Liberality, and are prone to do 
good Offices. rof 1 | | 

GRA Erl [of gratia, L. grace, F. full 
— , Se. x * 1 a handlame, 

R A/CEFULNESS [of grace, F. aud FulnheY ye, Fax o 

. decency, Abd hex n . 
On ckL Ess [of grace, F. and leaY, Sax. J void 
wicked. s , A 
GAA LES ESS, graceleſs of wicked Nature or Diſpoli 
tion, 

GA gracilis, L.] ſlender, lean. 

Gr a'/ciLENEss, ſlenderneſs, leanneſs. 

GRA'CILENT: [ gracilentus, L.] ſlender. 

Ge a/ciL1s, J's, Botan. Writers] ſlender. 

GRracilis Muyſculus (th Anatomiſts] i. e. the fender 
Muſcle ; a Muſcle of the Leg, ariſing from the inward joint. 
ing of the Os Pulis, and inferted to the Tibia, ſo as to aſif 
in bending the Leg and Thigh inwards, L. 

_ Gra'ciousness [of gratieſus, L. gracieax, F.] gracious 
Diſpoſition, 

GRraDa'TED [ gradatus, L.] having, or made with De- 
grees or Steps. 

CN AAT Io [with Rhetoriciant] the ſame Figure that is 
called Climax, Gr. 
© Grapa'TiON. [in Architect. ] an artful Diſpoſition of ſe- 
veral Parts, as it were by Steps or Degrees, after the man- 
ner of an Amphitheatre. | | 

GRADATION, a going Step by. Step, I. 

GRA DATION [with Cie] a kind of Proceſs belonging 
to Metals, &c. and is the railing or exalting them to z higher 
degree of Purity and Goodneſs, To as both to inereaſe their 
Weight, Colour, Conſiſtence, Ge. 
 GRADAT10N [with Logicians] an Argumentation, conkilt- 
ng of four or more Propoſitions, fo dilpofed, as that, the At- 
tribute 1s the Subject of the ſecond, and the Attribute of the 
ſecond the Subject of the third, and ſo on. 

GRrapa'ToRY, a Place which is aſcended by Steps; tht 
Aſcent out of a Cloiſter into a Choir of a Church, 

GRrapual [ gradalis, L. graduel, F.] done by Degrees. 

The GRA DUAL [/e graduel, F.] that Part of the Mats, 
which is Sung between the Epiſtle and the Goſpel. | 

GraDval Pſal7s, are 15 Plalms from the 148th or the 
119th to 134th, which were antiently Sung by the Levites, 
as they went up the 15 Steps of Solamon s Temple a Plaim 
on each Step. = 

Grapva'tiry I [of graduel, F. gradualis, L.] gradudl 

Gra'DuUalngss F Procedure; going on Step by Step 

To Gra'pvars Igradlere, F. of gradus, L.] to gie 


Degrees in an Univerſity. 


A Gra'puaTe [gradue, F.] one who has taken a Degree 
in the Univerſity. | Ro 
Grapua'TED [ graduatus, L.] having taken, or on whom 


is conferred a Degree in the. Univerſity. 


GRA DVU e [with Mathertaticians] the Art of graduz- 
ting or dividing any thing into. Degrees. 
GRA TFN N. * F. a Scion of a Tree, c. to be in- 
GRAFT 1 raffed into another Stock. . 
To GATT [grefer, F.] to inoculate or graft a Scion 
To GRAF bs 1 Tree into the Stock of another. 
Gr a'FrgR fol Stat.) 2 Scrivener or Notary. r 
Gr a'rrium [old Rec, ] a Writing Book or Regilter 


Deeds and Evidences. . | 


#- : A | fi: z ar Seed 
GAA L gramm, L. graine, F.] any Fruit or 

growing * Spica or Ear, as Wheat, & allo N 
Body cr. parcel of a Body pulverized, as 4 Grajn , 


Sand, &c. 


GRAIN, the ſmalleſt Weight uſed in E „gland, taken 5 


che Weight oa Gram of Wheit taten out of the Wal bt, 


the Ear of Corn dryd; 24 Grains make a Penny 


20 Penny Weights an Ounce, 12 Ounces a Po 
. Weight, - _ 


Grain, of Gold i in valte Two Pence, of Silver half 


x 1 
a 


2 en); 4 l r 
RAIN of Ned, the wi the” Fibres rum g er 
Genie alaur | prob. of gram, Span. 44 l] Red. 1 


0 


ther, Stones, as Morocco Leather, Sc. 


1 


ies] 20 mlm make & Scruple 


| G ecruples a Dram 3, $ Drams 3" Ove . n 
Gram Staff, » Quarter Staff with mort Lines t the End 


call'd Grains. . | 
diſe, the Plant or Seeds of Cardamum. 
* 814 4 againſt the Inclination of the Mind. 


Avi "od with Curriers] a Board made | 


Nicks or Teeth like a Saw, ufed in graining Leather. 
Gran CRIFF, Sorrow, Miſhap, O 
Ge anita, à certain Rheum in the Eyes. 
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ver, Butler, Ic. at his Coronation. | © | 
3 47 [ of Grandis, L. and yt, Brit.] a Grand- 
er. F. 0 4 5 8, "IT 1 
GrandrLoquenxce I Grandilo wentia, L.] ſoftiieſs' of 
Speech ; a high Style or manner of H n. 55 
GrAanDVFICK | grandificus, L.) doing great things. 
Gra'NDIMONTENSERS, a certain Order of Monks. 
Granvi'xoss [ grandinoſus, L.] plenteous in Hail. 
Gnranvrzoxous {[grardi/orrs, L. J chat maketh a great 


Gramtnoss * 41 21 fal oh, of * 4 Granpo, Hail, L. | 
Gamo WR ons Ub het Granvino/sun Os, | Anatomy] the fourth Bone in the 
ar why ha of gramintus, L. J graſſineſs, or being Foot,” otherwiſe tailed erred ] x 1 5 
t Ls Gr ancy, a large Farm furniſhed with Barns, Granaries, 
* 


1 prob. 9. 4. re or Grandem 
GraMMERCY Þ mercedem det tibi Deus, 1. «. God give 
on 2 great Reward] J thank you. 

GSA uu [Terus. Gr. a Letter] hence comes Grammar, 
decauſe k ſhews im the firſt place how to form articulate 
Sounds, which are repreſented by Letter. 

Grammar [ grammairt, F. grammatica, L. of remus 
„, Or.] the Art of Speaking and Writing truly, eftabliſhed 
by Cuſtom, Reaſon and Authority; alſo a Book that contains 

de Rules of any Language. 

4 Sra { grammaticns, L. of Teppun nit, Gr. 
gramnarien, F J one who is skilled in Grammar Learning. 
Geammaſtias, a kind of Jaſper Stone, with white 
Strokes or Lines overthwart. | 

GramuarTica's tir, a Smatterer in Grammar; a paltry 
School-Maſter. L. "I Ry 

Gramma'TICAL [ grammaticalis, L.] of or pertaining to 
the Art of Grammar. | 

GAA [ 2 L. of resume, Gr. a Line] 
made by Lines; emonſtrated by Lines. 

GRA NAL E, a kind of Sea Fiſh. | 

GrammPus, a Fiſh of the Whale kind; but that does not 
grow ſo large. 

Graxapi'tr [grenadier, F] a Soldier that throws Gra- 
nadoes.. | 

Gx8xa'po, an Iron Globe filled with combuſtible Matter, 
having a Fuzee at the touch Hole, to be fired and thrown 
among Enemies in a Battle. 

Gra'xarky [granarinm, L. grenier, F.] a Store-houſe 
for Corn, | 

Gra'xarr, a precious Stone of a ſhining, tranſparent, 
yellowiſh red. 3 

Gra'xaTUM, a Pomegranate. L. 


— 


GranaTa'rIus Cel Rec. ] an Officer in a Religious Houſe, 
Who kept the Corn. 


l [granatus, L.] that has many Grains or Ker- 
nels. | | 


Grand [grandis, L.] great, vaſt, chief. 
Granpane, [of Grand and dame] a Grandmother. 


Grand Cape [in Com. Law] 3 Writ which lies when any 


real Action is brought, and the. Tenant does not appear; but 
makes default upon the firſt Summons. 
GRraxocuip, the Child of ones Child, either Son or 
Daughter. S&H, 
GRADE'VOUSNESS [ grandevitas, L.] greatneſs of Age. 
RAND-DAUGHTER | of Grand and dahdo n, Sax.] a Son 
er Daughter's Daughter. — us SAS wa 
Granp Dire: [in Laco ] a Diſtreſs taken of all Lands cr 
Goods that a Man has within the County or Bailiwick. _ 
Gra ND Days | at the Iuns of Cours] certain Days ſolemnly 
obſerv'd in every Court, as Aſcenſi8-Day, St. John Baptiſt, 
All. Saints, All-Souls, and Candl:mgs-Day. 


GRANDEE', a Nobleman of Spain, one of the prime Rank. 


_ Qullity, c. | 

, IRANDEE [in My. Books] grand or great, and is uſed to 

228 * g or great Chorus from the teſt of the 
UICK, tal. \ as V+ 


GRAND Guſto [ with Painters] a Term uſed to fignify, 


that there is ſomething. in the Picture that is very #2 and 


extraordinary, calculated to ſurprize, pleaſe, and inſtruct. 
RA “ND RUR, 
- cence, excellence. 


Sub vir [ grandevitas, L.] very great Age. 

RANDE vous | grandevus, L.] very ode. 
1 Gkanb Seignior [ a great Lotd } the Title given” to the 
F. N of the Turks. | e e 
„ JRANDPATHER | 2Ya#d, F. of L. and n Be, S. Ja Fa- 
oy Father, 1 e 8 
RAnNDMOTHER f C Sar. T er 
Worker, en 
2 Sergeantry, is whitte'a Man holds certain Lands 
L the King by the Perſonal Service of carrying a Banner or 
#: "| = | a i 8 | TD | | 
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look after their Gran 


greatneſs, dignity, nobleneſs, ſtate-magnif - 


ng. 
aste 


| _ Gras Cork \ Haran 
lying the firſt Day to dry. 


Stables, and all Conveniencies for Hasbandry 3; alſo a Farm- 


Houſe, 


Guraniice [gras, L.] Mak-making. IF 
Grancr'tvs. Na certain Officer belonging to a Religi- 
Grancta'zws f ous Houſe, whoſe Bufineſe it was to 
| or Farm. 139. * 
Gu AN {vid #rit.] Muſtachoes, vr Whiskers of a Beard. 
 Granvexrovs Se Pods (in Botwly ] ſuch Pods is 
bear ſmall Seeds like Grains. 
Gaar vorous [ Grenivorus, of grins and vordre, L. 
to devour,] devouring or feeding on Grains. | 
GranvTx [ granite, Ital.] a fort of ſpeckled Marble re- 
ſembling grains of Sand. 
GrxAanoMa3Tix, the Maſtick-Tree. L. 
Grano'ss [ zrancfus, L. full of Grains. 
GRANT, a Conceſſion of a thing deſired or begged of 
one, a Gift, an Allowance. 
GranTſin Let] a Gift in Writi 
cannot well be paſſed or cotiveyed by 
Rents, Reverſjons, &c. 
To Grant [Minſbee derives it of pretend, L. freely; 
others of garentir, F. ] to allow, to give; to beſtow, gc. 
To lie in in ot Phraſe] uſed of 4 thing that cannot 
be aſſigned without Deed. on 11 
GRAN TEE“, the Perſon to whom 4 Grant is made. 
GRAN TOR, the Perſon who makes 1 Grant: | 
* [of granum, Li] made inte Gains or 
orns. | 


GRranvia'rion [with Cm an Operation perſo 


of ſuch a Thing as 
ord of Mouth, as 


fred 
on Metals, by dropping them melted thro' an Iron Colander, 
c. into cold Water, that it may congeal of harden into 
Grains. OE | 

Gra'xute [ granndum, L.] x ſmall Grain. 

Gra'xuious Rot {with Botaxifs] is a kind of ' grumous 
Roat with ſmall Knobs, each reſembling a grain of Wheat, 
as in tobite Saxifrave. | | 

Gra'num, a grain of any Corn, a Kernel or Fruit; alſo 
the leaſt Weight now in Uſe, the 20th Part of a Scruple. 

GR AES [| grapes, F. ] the Fruit of the Vine. 

GraPes [in 4 Here] Atrreſts of mangy Tumours in hig 


9. 1 . 
Sennen [of T&wmiz, Gy.] curiouſly deſcribed, or af- 
ter the Life, exact. TRL: 1 
GNA rnM LT, Gr.] the Art of Painting, Limning 
or Drawing. Fi 0645-4 
GRaPHor'pes [ Anatomy] a Proceſs of the Scull-bone, a- 
bout the Baſis of the Brain, ſhaped like a Pen for 4 Table 


Book. ö 0 | 
 GrarnomtTER, a mathematical Inſtrument, ben 9 
ts 


Circle divided into 1 80 Degrees, having 4 Ruler, Sig 
a Compaſs in the middle; to mtaſure Heights, Sr. 
Gra'ener Anchor | grapin, F. Ja ſmall Anchor for a Boat 
or ſmall Ship, or Galley, being without'Stocks, and having 
four Flooks. 0 2 1 e 0 8 
GRra'PNELS [in Ships of War] Iron | to 
thrown into . Be to take hold of her. | 
To Gra'eeLt [grabelen, Tar.] to graſp or lay kold of, 
to contehd vr ſtrive earneſtly er. 67A TAKES. 
To GrareLs [with Horſemen] is when a Horſe lifts" up 
one or both his Legs at once, and raifes them with Proeipi- 
tation, as if he were a curvetingg 73 — 


To Gravy to incloſe in the Hand, to take hold on with 


the Hand, to ſieze on. 


To GR As? at,. to endeavont ſtrenuouſſy to obtain a 


F be raft, or as Tothe will have it, of gra, 
GER F F. Fat] one whe gfait6s, feeds and fattens 
"Cattle for Saddle. . K S f 

Gras [F M, Sax.] Herbage fot C 
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75] ſmall eps of Mown Graſs, 


3 ; GRASS 
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.- Gras Hrartb an antient Cuſtom in ſome Places, for 
SAA Hort f Tenants to bring their Ploughs, and to 
do one Day's Work for their Lord. 13 
2 A'$S$HOPPER [F hey and hoppan, Sax. ] an Inſet well 

1 


Gr Aas-wEEK in the Zens of Court] Rogation Week. 

Gu ass P/antane, an Herb, 2 

GAA Trion, a robbing, a killing; alſo a ſpoiling, a 
laying waſte. | e 

GAA 184 — {eriafatars, L.] a robbing and killing. 

Gr a'ssinzss [of I E and ne Fe, Sax.] the having or 

fulneſs of Graſs. | 

Gr a'sy FneYicg, S2x.] full of, or having Graſs. 

GraTE [crates, L.] part of Chimney Furniture, Conve- 
niency for a Fire; alſo a ſort of Iron, Lattice Work, c. 

To Grarz [ grater, E. ] to ſcrape or reduce into a coarſe 
Powder by rubbing on a Grater; to offend, to vex, to fret, 
to gall ; alſo to incloſe or furniſh a Place with Grate-work. 

GRA'TED [ grate, F.] fretted or made ſmall by rubbing on 
a Crater; alſo vexed, galled, fretted, done with Grate-Work. 

Gra'TEFUL [of gratis, L. and full, Sax.] willing or 
ow to Reward, or make Amends for Service done ; or 

| y to acknowledge a Favour receiv'd ; alſo agreeable, ac- 
ceptable, pleaſant. | 

Gr a'TEFULNESs [| gratitude, F. of gratitude, L.] grateful 
Diſpoſition or Temper. | 

Gn AES [crates, L.] Iron Lattices; alſo Iron Bars in a 
Frame on a Fire Hearth to make a Fire in. 

Gra/Tta Dei [i. e. the Grace of God] a Plaſter made of 
Wax, Roſin, Suet, Turpentine, Maſtick and Frankin- 
cenſe, L. CTY 

GraTia Dei [with Botaniſti] the Plant leſſer Centaury, L. 
SAT IX Expectativæ, expectative Benefices or Favours, 
Bulls by which the Pope grants Mandates for Church 
Livings before they become void. 

- GRATICULA'TION, the dividing a Draught or Deſign 
into Squares, in order to reduce it. 

GRATIEU'/SEMENT [in MV. Books] the ſame as Gratioſo. 

GRATIFICA'TION, a rewarding or making amends for 
ſome Service, c. alſo a Preſent, a free Gift. 

GRATI'FICK | gratificus, L.] grateful, thankful. 

GRA'TIFIED | gratifit, F. gratificatus, L.] recompenſed, 
requited with one good turn for another. 

GRA'TING [ gratant, F. ] rough, harſh, diſagreeable. 

GRATINGS Df Ships] wooden Grate-work, which lies on 
the upper Deck, between the Main and Fore-Maſts, to let 
in Air and Light to the Part underneath. - 

GRATIO/LA [with Botanifts] the Herb Hiſſop, IL. 

GRATTOUs 5 gratioſus, L. gracieux, F.] kind, favourable, 
courteous, civil. : | 

GRATI'OUSNESS gratigſitas, L. gracieuſett, F.] grace, 
favour, civility, kindneſs. | 

GRATIO'SO [in Muſick Books] an agrecable manner of 
Playing, Ital. | 

GRATIS, freely, for nothing, without reward, L. 

GRA TITUDE [| gratitude, L.] thankfulneſs, grateful Dif- 
poſition or Carriage. It is a Virtue in the Receiver of a Be- 
nefit, by which he demonftrates, that the kindneſs was ac- 
ceptable to him, and upon that Score entertains a hearty Re- 
ſpect for the Author of it, ſecking all Occaſions to requite 
him, F. | | 


GRATUITOUS | gratuitus, L.] done voluntarily, with- 


out any regard to Intereſt or Recompence, freely beſtow'd. 

GRATULI'TOUSNESS, free beſtowment, without Expecta- 
tion of Reward or Recompence. 

GRATUT'TY [ gratuite, F.] a free Gift or Reward. 

GRA'TULATED | gratu/atus, L.] ſaluted with Congratu- 
lations or Expreſſions of Picaſure on good ſucceſs, c. | 

GRATULA'TION, a rejoicing on the behalf of another; 
a wiſhing of Joy, L. | 

GRA'TULATORY, pertaining to gratulation or wiſhing an- 
other Joy of good Succeſſes. : 

GRA'VA (Cold Rec.] a Grove, a ſmall Wood, Copſe or 
Thicket. | | 

GRAVE [F ha pe, Sax. ] a Hole in the Ground, dug for 
Burial of a dead Perſon. | | 

GRAVE [ gravis, L. ] that is of a compoſed Countenance, 
ſerious, ſober, ſedate. | 

GRAVE [ſpoken of Sounds] low or deep. 


GRAVE [in Mufick Books] a yer grave or flow Motion, 
0 


ſome what faſter than Adagio, but flower than Largo, Ital. 
GRAVE}, [FTene xe, Sax. a Governor, Grabe, grebe, 


SGxnRVR f Du: a Vicount] a German Title, ſignitying a 


Count, a Governor, c. bo x: 
GRAVE [in Grammar] an Accent oppos d to Acute, 


ing, paſſing lightly over a Thing, 
* s 7.8 7 x * Li | 
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F 
e engrave. * r of 29, 
To e to lie | 
POTTERS oo bars oF of the old ich that licks; de 
W Board. | 4 bite 
RAVE'DINOUS avedinoſus, 
, _ { gravedinoſus, L.] drowy, bevy. 
GRAVE 'DINOUSNESs, drowſineſs ; heavy-headedres, 
| Grave Do [in Phyfict) a heavineſs or fiſtleſneſſ which 
accompanies a leſſened Tranſpiration or taking L 
 _ GRAVEL [gravelle, F.] the larger and ſtony Part of $a 
alſo Sand in the Bladder and Kidneys of human Bode: 
To GRA'VEL, to lay Walks with Gravel; alſo to Puzyl, 


PROT — 3 2 [with C 
RA'VELLED s [wit miſs} the Lees 
dry'd and burnt to Aſhes. 2 1 # Wk 
GRA'VELLINESS [of gravier or Ia gravelle, F.] ſulneſ oe 
3 leich 5 
RA/VELLING [with Farriers] a diſorder incident 
velling Horſes, occaſioned by little gravel. Stones - 
* the Hoof and the Shoe. ns * 
RAVEMENT [in Muſick Books] a flow Movement 
the ſame as Ene Ula ip ] "TY 
GRA VEN [of Fu gan, Sax. grave, F.] engraven, | 
GRA'VENESS | gravitas, L. graviti, F.] a ſevere, com- 
poſed, quiet Countenance; ſoberneſs. | 
| Graveo'LENCE * er en L.] a ſtinking, rut 
GRAVEO'LENCY mell. : 
GRrAveEo/LENT | graveolens, L.] ſmelling rank, ſtinking, 
GRAVER[of B Ju pan, Sax. to engrave, un graveur, F] . 
an Engraver. ents 
Graves [ graveur, F.] an Engraver ; alſo an Engrayer\ 
res © Koi J an Inſtrument for ul 
RAVER [with Cyrgeons] an for taki 
Scales off Bol Teeth, 2 | _ * 
Gra'vip [ gravidus, L. big with Child. 
GRrav1piTyY [| graviditas, L] a being big with Child. 
GaA VISO OusSöͥ graviſons, 15 ſounding greatly, highly. 
Gr a'vitas . ſin Mechanicks] the ſame ap bh 
centripeta, or that Quality by which all heavy Bodies tend 
towards the Centre of the Earth, accelerating their Motion 
as they come nearer towards it, L. | 
To GRA VITATE to weigh or preſs downwards. 
GRra'viTaTiNG, weighing or preſſing downwards, 
GRaviTa'TiON [with Philoſophers] is the Exerciſe of 
Gravity, or a Preſſure that a » by the Force of iu Grz- 


vity, exerts on another Body under it. 


GRra'viTtyY [gravitas, L. gravite, F.] is that Force by 
which Bodies are carried or tend towards the Centre of the 
Earth, or the natural tendency of one . towards another; 
alſo the mutual tendency of each Body and each Particle of a 
Body towards all others. 

Gxavity [Mechanicks] the Conatus or tendency of Bodies 


towards the Centre of the Earth. 


Abſolute Graviry [with Philoſophers] is the whole 
* orce, by which any Body tends towards the Centre of the 
arth. 
Accelerate Gx avity, is the Force of Gravity confidered 
7 growing greater, the nearer it is to the attracling Body or 
oint. | : 
Relative Gxavity, is the Exceſs of the Gravity in any 
Body above the ſpecifick Gravity of a Fluid it is in. g 
RAVITY * Hydroſtaticti] the Laws of Bodies grave 


tating in Flui | + 
Specifick Gx Aviry 1 is the Exceſs of Gravity in any 
Apparent Gz aviry £ Body, above that of an equal 

quantity and bulk of another, | e CM 
Gravity [in Mußt] an Affection of Sound, whereby it 

becomes denominated grave, low or flat. | 
Gra'vy, the Juice of Meat. eh 
Gray [F IuF, Sax.] a mixed Colour partaking of 

 Grav of the Morning, the break of Dy. | 
Gray of the Morning, t . 
Gzav-Hound [of F ug - Hunde, * Hunde, Sax. or 

graa, Dan. hunde, Sax.] Hunting- Dog. Ay l 
Gra'yngss [of Za, Sax. t Ad, Dan. gri4, F.] Ah 

. | WY . 

RAY'LING, 2 Fiſh. 2 SEAN 2 

To  Grazs [eraſer F.] to glance, paſs lightly on the 
round, as a Bullet does. | | 
To Gaazs [of FT, Sax.) to feed on Graſs; ow 


keep Cattle at Grals. 8 
Graſoe] feeding on Gf. 
by ; F.] glance 


, 


Gra/zinc [of F nay, 
Gra zinG [of eſcraſer, or eſcraſant, or rarer. 
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(either of Dnay, Sar. or greiſer, or mraiſher, 
ke (or who fattens Cattle for Sale. 2 12 


| raiſſe, F.] Fat of Beaſts. 1 
. — 4 2 : : berries a ſwelling and gourdineſ of Legs. 
To GAA [graiffer, F.] to dawb or ſmear with Greaſe, 
Gzzass Molton, a Diſtemper in a Horſe, when his Fat is 
melted by over hard Riding or Labour. | 
Get AaSED [gra F.] dawbed with Greaſe. 
Gxs/as1NEsS [0 graifſe, F.] greaſy Condition. 
Ger asy [covert de graifſe, F.] dawbed with Greaſe. 


Gerar [C heav, Sax.] large, big, huge, mighty, noble. 


1 Circles of the Globe or Sphere [with Aſtronomers) 
—— whoſe — paſſing thro? 12 Centre of the 
Sphere divides it into two equal Parts or Hemiſpheres, of 
which there are ſix drawn on the Globe, viz. the Meridian, 
Horizon, Equator, Ecliptick and the two Coloures. | 
Ga ear Circular-ſailing [ with, Navigators] is the manner 
of conducting a Ship in, or rather pretty near the Arch of a 

t Circle, that paſſes thro* the Zenith of the two Places, 

m whence, and to which ſhe is bound. | 
sar Hare [with Hunters] a Hare in the third Year of 

e. 

_ Men [old Stat.] the Laity of the higher Houſe of 
Parliament ; alſo the Knights of the lower Houſe. 

To Gre ATEN, to make great, to amplify, to enlarge, to 
augment. f z 

GrE£aTNESS, largeneſs, mightineſs, nobleneſs. 

Ger'aves [greves, F.] Armour antiently worn on the 
we £'claN, a Native of Greece; alſo one learned in the 

Greek Tongue. ; . 

Gs e'ci5M [ greciſmus, L.] the Idiom or Propriety of the 
Greek Language. | a 

GaEE | gre, F.] Contentment, Satisfaction. 

Gres [in Law] will, allowance, liking. 

Gree [in Heraldry] Degree or Step. 

To make GrEE to Parties [in Law] is to give them Satiſ- 
ſaction for an Injury done. 

GRe/EDINEsS, a greedy, covetous, eager Appetite or De- 
fire after. | 

Gar [Dpazvig, Sax.] covetous or eager after, de- 
firing more than enough. 

GER, of or pertaining to Greece; alſo the Greek Language, 

Gzzen [Tinene, Sax.] the Colour of Graſs, Herbs, &c, 

Garten Chaſer, a kind of Beetle. | 

Green-C/oth, a Board or Court of Juſtice held in the 
Compting-Houſe of the King's Houſhold, for the taking 
Cognizance of all Matters of Government and Juſtice with- 
in the King's Court Royal; and for correcting all the Ser- 
vants that ſhall offend. 

Gazeen-Finch, a Bird. 

Gretx-Houſs; a Conſervatory for tender Plants. 

GREEN Hue [in Foreſt Law] every thing that grows green 
within the Foreſt, | | 

Mountain GREEN, a ſort of greeniſh Powder, found in 
little Grains like Sand in ſome Mountains in Hungary, &c. 

Gztex Hide, is one not yet Curried 3 but as it is juſt taken 
of from the Carcaſſes of Beaſts. 

Gzer'nisn, inclinable to, or of a faint green. 

GarE'NISHNESS, a faint greenneſs. 

GakE'xx Ess, green Colour or Quality. | 

Green Silver [Cin Writtle in Efex) the Duty of an Half- 

. Peny paid yearly to the Lord of the Manour. 

Gaeex Wax (Stat. Lato] a Term uſed for the Eſtreats, 
Iſſues and Fines in the Exchequer, delivered to the Sheriffs 
under the Seal of that Court; made in Green Wax, to be 
levy'd in the County. 


To Gar [Fhedan, Sax.) to falate, to wiſh to or for a 
Perſon ſome Felicity or other. | 

Gar of F hedan, Sax. ] faluting; Salutation. 

GRr'cal [ gregalis, L.] of or pertaining to a Flock. 


GRrEGa/RIOUS [ gregarins, L. ] of or pertaining to Flocks, 
Herds or Companies. 


GreGartOus Birds, ſuch as do not live Solitary but aſ- 


ſociate in Flights or Coveys, a great many together in Com- 
pany. . 


G&EGO/RIAN [of one Gregory, a Barber in the Strand, the 
frit Inventer] a Cap of Hair. ES | 
GREGORIAN Year, a new Account of Time or Year, the 
new Account or new Style, eſtabliſhed upon the Reforma- 
don of the Calendar, by Pope Gregory XIII. A. D. 1582. 
according to which the Year conſiſts of 365 Days, 5 Ho 
49 Minutes and 12 Seconds; whereas, according to the old 
Style, or Julian Account by Julius Ceſar, the Year did 
conſult of 36 5 Diys, 6 Hours, whereby 10 Days being taken 


out of the Month of O#ober, the Days of their Months go 


always to Days before ours; as for Inſtance, their 1 1th Day 
Parts of Curope. 
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is our firſt. Which new Stile or Account is uſed in moſt 
Grr'MIAL [ gremialis, L. I belongi ing to the Le.. 
Gre'Mit, the Herb Pearl-Plant. | P 140 


GRENA“ DE in Cookery] Veal Collops larded, Pige * and 
a Ragoo bak'd in a Stew Pan, being covered underneath and 
bn the Top with thin Slices of Bacon. | 


 Gnenxapi'xs [Cookery] a particular way of drefling Fowls 
with a Godipoe. | | | | 


Gzwva [old Writ.) the Sea Shore: 5 

Greve [NF hee i, Sax. ] a Denomination of Power and 
Authority, ſignifying as much as Count. 

GrevuT [in Mines] the earthy Part of what is dug up, ha- 
ving no Oar in it. | e 

Gzew [of F hopan, Sax. ] did grow. 

Gzey-Hound F hig -und, Sax. which, Minſbew will 
have of Græcus, q. Greek-Hound, ſuch Dogs having been 
firſt uſed in Hunting: but others. of Grey, a Badger, a 
Hound, 9. a Dog that hunts the Badger] a ſwift, flender 


Hunting Dog 


GRice, a young wild Boar. | 
GRr1'DELIN Colour, a changeable Colour of White and Red. 


_ Ga1'pd-1RON ps" of Grate and Iron, q. d. a grated 
Tron] a Kitchen Utenſil for broiling Meat. 


GR1gF [grief F. of grave, L. heavy] Sorrow of Heart, 


Trouble of Mind. 


Grr'eVancs [of grief, F. or gravis, L.] an Injury, Loſs, 
or any thing that cauſes grief. 


To Grieve [prob. of grever, F. gravari, L.] to be ſor- | 


rowful. 


Gavevous [of grief or grever, F.] cauſing grief, burden- 
ſom, hard to bear, Cr. 0 wes 


Gr1'evousxtss ( grief, F ] heavineſs, burdenſomneſs, 
afflictedneſs. 


Grin [874 on, F.] a fabulous Creature, half an 
Gr vrron 7 agle, and half a Lion, to expreſs Strength 
and Swiftneſs joined together, extraordinary Vigilancy to 
n with which they are intruſted. They real- 
J exilt no where but in Painting or Sculpture, tho* the 
oets feign, that Apoll: had his Chariot drawn by them. 
GR [prob. of cnecca, Sax. the Brink of a River, under 


which they chiefly lie] the ſmalleſt ſort of Eel. 


Gr1LL. a ſort of ſmall Fiſh. 

To GRIIL Oifters, the ſame as ſcolloping them. 
AGRIILA DE, a Diſh of broiled Meat, F. 

Gr1'LLUs [with Chymi/ts] Salt of Vitriol, that provokes 


Vomiting, 


Grim [F hm, Sax.] fierce and crabbed of Countenance, 


ſour and angry look'd. _ | 

Gates F him, Sax. and acjes, ; prob.] 2 Diſtor- 
tion of the Viſage or Countenance, either by Way of Con- 
tempt, Diſſimulation, &c. 


Gr1MNEss, ſeverity or crabbedneſs of Countetiance. 

To Grime [ begrimenz Du.] to beſmut or daub with 
Saas, Me wt wn m 

To Grin [Z inian, Sax.) to ſhew the Teeth, to Laugh 
contemptuouſly. _ | 

To Gaiup 85 hin dan, Sax. ] to break ſmall with a Mill. 

Grp ER [& hinde ne, Sax. ] one who grinds, 

Ga'NDο¹E F uind. no Da, Sax.) the great Teeth of an 
Animal, that grind and break the Meat in Chewing. 

GRUND [of 8 ninvan, Sax. ] ſharpening by grinding on 
a Grindſtone; FA Luo ml wich a Mill, . of pi 

Gk 1xp-sToNE [F ind. Iwan, Sax.) a round Stone for grind- 
ing or ſharpening iron Tools. 


Croſs Ancree or Anchored, with this diffgzence, 
that thoſe that ſhould repreſent the Flooks of the 
Anchors at the End, are the Heads of the Stakes, which turn 
both ways as the Flooks do. See the E/cutcheon. 
Gir A [F hip, Sax.] a ſmall Ditch cut acroſs a Meadow 
Grays j or plow'd Land, in order to drain it, 
To Gries [F Ppipan, Sax. griper, F.] to hold faſt in the 
Fiſt; to ſieze or lay faſt hold of; alſo to ſqueeze hard with 
the Hand; alſo to twinge or wring the Guts. | 
AGA Dhipe, Sax. ] a covetous, . tenacious, oppreſſive 
Uſurer. p 
Grays [of a Ship) is the compaſs or ſharpneſs of her 
2 under Water, eſpecially towards the Bottom of the 
tern. 2258 | | 
_ Gries [& hipe, Sax. ] as an old Griys, an old Uſurer. 


To Gais [with $4:/ers] a Ship is ſaid ſo to do, when ſhe 
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GrrNGoOLE's [in Heraldry] as a Croſs Grin- 
gollee, is a Croſs made in the ſame manner as the 
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- » (Garpaericy {with Sargetns a Stick uſed in cutting off Uncle, great Wood, ' prope Hy fuck a f ane 
_ EST — w TTDimber, either by the common” Law” or Tn 

The Gn1ess {of F hire, Sax.] a wringing or twiſting of Country, . e 

cee e, eee 410 --Gnro'ss0nt [01d Lam] an Amercement or Fine, Ser G, 

Garrivonxss [of F nipan, Sax] griping Quality. um.. | > "nds 


-  Gnapen. | Ste Grip... Stoss [in Medicine] the fame as Croſſes, L. gry, 
Gn, hoary; grey-headed: 1 tt * coarlly powdered. | | & * 
GarsLy [FRiylie, Sar. ] hideous, frightful to behold * Grows Ty [ grofftas, L.] groſſneſs. 


rough, {qualid, ugly. 9 | GRrossweEss [| of gro/fherete, F. groffitas, L.] thic 
— — thin, flat Seeds. neſs, dulneſo, * 1 ec. grafts ] kneſs, fi. 
Gx&1'sLinEss, hideouſneſa, frightful Aſpect, uglineſs. GrosuLa'ria, the Gooſeberry-buſh, L. | 
Gr1's82L, a light Rount, or a light Fleſh-colour. GroT El rotte, F.] a Cave or Den, a Hole in the 
Gais [F, Fax.] Corn ground at a Mill. | Gro'rrTo Ground, a Cavern or Den in a Mountain * 


GersTL2 [SJ ole, Sax. ] a 


. 0 Rock; alſo a little artificial Edifice made in a Garden bh 

Gr1'sTLINgss [of F Hiyxle, Sax.) fulneſs of Griſtles. imitation of a natural Grotto. 
Garr, a Fiſh call'd alſo 4 Grample. + ag 467 oe Work” [in TY and Sculpture] a Wort 
Geir rit. F herva, Sax.] the Duſt of ROT E/SCO or Compoſition in the 
Stones, 45 — gem, 1 1 a | | Manner or Taſte, conſiſting as of things which ar h 
Ga rrIn Ess, fulneſs of Grit or Duſt of Stones, Oc. tirely imaginary and have no Exiſtence in Nature, or of 
GzrTHa [Fhib, Sax. ] Peace, Agreement things diſtorted out of the way of Nature, ſo as to ſurprizę 


Garrn- ce, Sax. ] the Breach of the and raiſe ridicule. | 
eace. i l ISmon 25 } GROT E's [ groteſca, Ital. groteſue, F.] Figures in 
GzrzLsp [prob. of gris, F. grey] variegated with Painting or Carving, repreſenting odd or prepoſterous 
Strakes, c. of different Colours, as black and white inter- Things; a fort of antique Work. 
mixt, Cre. | GroTe'sxs, little fanciful Ornaments of Animals con. 
Grx1'zLInEgss, grizly Colour, or being grizly. 3 2 pounded of Fiſhes, 2 * Fruits, r. 
G RO [prob. of grwn, Brit. or F nan, Sax. ] adeep Sigh Gro've [gNove, Sax.] a fmall Wood or Place fet with 
either from barrow or Pain. | 2 15 ; 
To Groan [F Hanian, Sax. ] to fetch deep, hard and loud The Grove of Dodona, which ſome place in N, and 


s® 


Sighs: | others in Epirus, was conſtituted by Dodonim the Son of Jy. 
To Groan [with Hunters] who ſay a Buck groans when 24%, Captain of a Colony ſent to inhabit thoſe Parts, Here 
he makes a Noiſe at Rutting Time. was a Temple erected to 4 . thence call'd Dadonæus, 
acred Grove full of Oaks cr 


Gro f Trnanian, Sax.] fetching deep or bitter near which Temple was a 
Sighs, "ets 3 3 P | Beeches, in which the Dryades, Fauni and Satyrs were 


Gro Ts, hull'd great Oatmeal. thought to inhabit; and as is ſaid, were frequently ſecn 
GRro'ar [ grot, F. a ſilver Coin of four Pence Value. . dancing under the Shade of the Trees. Theſe Oaks or 
Gro'crrs [of graſſa, F. probably ſo call'd, becauſe an- Beeches are ſtoried to have been endued with a human Voice 
tiently they ſold all by the Groſs or Wholeſale; or as others and prophetical Spirit. The Reaſon of which Fiction ſome 
of groſſus, L. a green Fig, in which they traded] one of the think was this, That the Prophets, when they gave Auſwers, 
twelve chief Companies of London. placed themſelves in one of theſe Trees; and ſo the Orac 
Gro'cexy, Plums, Sugar, Spices, c. fold by Grocers: Was thought to be uttered by the Oak, Which Was only pro- 
alſo Half-pence and Farthings. | nounced from its hollow Stock, or from among its Branches. 
Gro'cram {prob. q. groſi-grain, i. e. coarſe Grain or And whereas mention is made of the brazen Kettles of this 
Thread] a ſort of Stuff. Oracle, Demon in Suidas reports, they were ſo artificially 


Gao [prob. of F hopzn, Sax. to grow, on account of Plac'd about the Temple, that one being ſtruck, the Sound 
the Increaſe. of Nature] the Part of the Body between the was communicated to all the reſt. Others deſcribe the mat- 
Belly and the Thighs. ter thus: That there were two Pillars, on one of which was 

GRro'MEL, the Herb Gromuell. placed a Kettle, upon the other a Boy holding a Whip in his 

Gro'meTs [in a Ship] ſmall Rings faſtened with Staple Hand with Laſhes of Braſs, which being ſtruck againſt the 
dn the upper Side of the Yard, to which the Lines call'd Kettle by the Violence of the Wind cauſed a continual Sound. 
Laskets and Caskets are ty'd and made faſt. — Gro'vsLinG [prob. q. d. Tunes, of Z hund, San. ] H- 

Ggou wels, moſt ſervile Perſons on Ship - board. ing with the Face towafds the Ground. 

Grox [F hon, Sax. ] a Bog or Quagmire. To feed GrovesLinG [ Hunting Term] uſed of a Deer when 

GRro'xna IFK honno, Sax. ] a deep hollow Pit, a Bog or fhe feeds lying on her Belly, 

Gru'nna T Quagmire. ; To GrouL [prob. of grollen, Teut. to be angry] to 

Groom [of grom, Ds. a Boy, c.] formerly a Servant make a Noiſe as a Dog, beginning to be angry; to grumble 


in ſome mean Station, Lads ſent on Errants or Laqueys; but or mutter. 


now It is uſually taken for one who looks after Horſes. - Gro/viinxG [of groflen, Tevr.] grumbling, muttering. 
Groom-Porter, an Officer belonging to the King's Court, Grouno [ hund, Sax. Dan. and Teut.] the Earth, 3 

who has the direction of Games. Pavement, the Bottom, the toundation or original Cauſe. 
GrooM of the Stole [of 59nd, Gr. a Robe] an Officer of GrounD [of Fpindan, Sax. ] made or broken {mall in 3 

the Court, who has the Charge of the King's Wardrobe. Mill, Sc. allo ſharpened on a Stone, (Fc. | 
GROο E | prob. of gnafan, Sax. to engrave] a hollow Ground {oy LF hund Ii, Sax.] an Herb. 

Channel cut in Stone, Wood, e. GRouND Pize, the Name of a Plant. 6 
Groove [with Miners] a deep Hole or Pit ſunk in the 'GrounDd Plates [with Archite&s] the outermoſt Pieces of 

Ground to ſearch for Minerals. | Timber lying on or near the Ground, and framed into one 


To Grore ITF Napian, Sax.) to feel with the Hands, as another with Mortiſes and Tenons of the Joiſts, the Sum: 
Perſons in the Dark. | mer and Girders; and ſometimes the Trimmers for the 
Gro'eixc [a Method of Fiſping] by putting ones Hands Stair-caſe and Chimney- way, and the binding Joilts. 
into Water Holes, and tickling them about the Gills, which To GROUND, to ſet or lay a thing on the Ground; to 
renders them fo Tame, that they may be caught with the lay a Ground-work; to take for a Foundation;; to raiſe an 
Hand. | 2 Argument upon. | F 1 N 
- Gmross [Frocz, Teut. craſſus, L. gros, F.] thick, fat; GROUND Angling, a fiſhing under Water Without 2 1 
alſo dull; [gr 1050. 8 T aL GROUND 9 [with Ang/ers] is the finding the dep 
Gross [in the Senſe of the Lare] abſolute or independant ; of _ Water mn leaden 5h) As - the Hs eg, and 
as Advorſon in Groſs, is diſtinguiſhed from Advaw/ſon  Appen- ROUND Tachle | IN à Ship 4ARCAOTS, ae ee} 
dant. FN WY ee all thoſe things — to make her ride ſafe at Anchor in 2 
Gross Weight, the Weight of Goods together with the convenient Road. | 1 : 
Cask or Vellef containing, 2 out of which Tare and Tree  GROVUNDED [of 3 hund, Sax.) founded, built or reſling 
is to be allowed. | *h | upon, ſuſtained by. 815 Ground 
A Goss, twelve Dozen. 1 | e Gro'UNDLESS [3 hundleaf, Sax. ] without "IT 
Gross, as a Villain in Groſs, a ſervile Tenant, who was Foundation or Reaſon. 3s. : iſh fo call'd. 
not appendant or annexed to the Land or Manour, and to go Gro'UNDLING [grundlings Tut. ] 2 Fin 4 F] 
along with the Tenure, as an Appurtenance of it; but was - GRO'UNDSEL [of F hund, Sax. and prob. of ff, 
like the other perſonal Goods and Chattles of his Lord; at the Ground Timber or Threſhold of a Door. 
his Lord's free Pleaſure and Diſpoſal. A 8 | 1 75 = Gauß 
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n. r ? : 
1 ſin Painting] is the Surface, upon which the 
Figures and other Objects are raifed or repreſented. 

To GrovnD 4 w_ [Sea Phraje] is to bring her on the 
Gound to be trimmed, 5. 6. to be made clean or ſcrubbed; 
| to have ſome Leak ſtopt, or the like. | 

Grounds R hund, Sex. the bottom} the Ground-work, 
the Principles of any Art or Science ; the Settlings or Dregs 
of Drink; Reaſons. 

Gzovy [in Painting and Sculpture] an Aſſemblage or Knot 
of two or more Figures of Men, ' Beaſts, Fruits, or the like, 
which have ſome apparent relation one to the other. 

Geovuy ſin regard to the Defign] are combinations of divers 

Figures, which have relation w each other; either on ac- 
count of the Action, or of their Proximity, or of the Effect 
they have. 
: Gaovr [in Myfick] is one of the kinds of Diminutions of 
long Notes, which in the. working forms a fort of Group, 
Knot, Buſh, &c. a Group commonly conſiſts of four Crot- 
chets, Quavers, Ec. tied together. | 

Gzove ſin Architecture] a term us'd of Columns, as they 
ſay a group of Columns, when there are three or four Co- 
lumns join'd together on the ſame Pedeſtal. ; 

Grovys [in regard to the c/air obſcure] are Bodies of Fi- 
gures, wherein the Lights and Shadows are diffuſed in ſuch 
manner, that they ſtrike the Eye together, and naturally lead 
it to conſider them in one view. | 

To Grove [ growper, F.] to make an Aﬀemblage or Com- 
plication of Figures. N 

Gro'ueapes [with Horſemen] ſee Croupades. 

GrouT [gNuT, Sax.] a fort of large Oatmeal, or the 

larger or hully Part of Oatmeal. | | 

GrouUT-HEAD [F huv-hea go, Sax. ] a great Head. 

To Grow [F hopan. Sax. ] to thrive, to encreaſe, to flou- 
riſh. | 
Gro winG [of F ho pan, Sax. ] encreaſing, thriving, wax- 
ing larger, Qc. 

To Grow. | grollen, 2½.] to make a Noiſe, as a Dog 
when irritated. | 

Gro'wLixc [prob. of grollen, t.] ſnarling, making 
a Noiſe like a Dog. | | 

GRown, an Engine to ſtretch woollen Cloth upon after it 
has been woven, 

; — a kind of Fowl in the Northern Parts of Eng- 
and. 

GRrowTH TF hop de, Sax. ] Increaſe, Progreſs, 

GrowTn Halfpeny, a Rate paid in ſome Places, as a Tithe 
for every fat Beaſt. | 


Gau [in Fore? Records] the principal Officers of the 


Foreſt. 

Gaus, a ſort of Maggot. 

To Gzus up [groben, Teur.] to delve or dig up the 
Roots of Trees, F. 

GRUB'BBAGE 


Gavn-i's > [in Hushandry] a grabbing Tool, 


Grv'spNG a Cock, is the cutting off his Feather under 
the Wings. 
Gruss [with Phyficians) a kind of white, unfuous, little 


Pimples or * c 3 / 
of the Noſe. umours, riſing on the Face, chiefly on the Alæ 


To Gxv'sart [grubelen, Teusb.] to grobble, to ſearch 


Or feel all over. 


: nn [gruger, F.] to think much of, to envy one 

GRu'porxc, thinking much, envying. | 

Sr [gruau, F. ] a fort of Pottage made of Oatmeal. 
RUFF, churliſh, dogged. 

ns FNESS, ſurlineſs, churliſhneſs, ſour Looks, &c. 
Kun him, Sax. ] grim-faced, ſour- looked. 

To GRu-uBEE [zrommeler, F. grommelen, D..] to 


mutter between the Teeth. 


T, * BLING [ grommelant, F.] muttering between the 
Cape? ignifying Diſpleaſure, tho unwilling to declare the 
al [in Medicine] a Particle of Blood, Milk or other 
Irs which is coagulated, thickened, hardened; or not 
ciently thin and diluted. -. | | 
MU MMEL, an Herb. | DOTS 
Gr crabbedneſs, fierceneſs of Countenance, | 
Lunds: [ grumoſus, L.] full of Grumes, little Clods or 
.CRUMOUS Bl (in Meditine] that which is too thick for 


Circulation, 


» 


 Ghumove Rev? [With Boten ̃ that which is compoſed ©. 
ſeveral Knobs, as the Aſpbodel and PHewort. | 
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Grv'Movsntss, fulneſs of Clods or Lumps, grumoſity, | 
To GruwT [| prevnire, L. grynrer, Day.) to make a 


| Noiſe like a Hog. 


 Gav'xTiING [ grunmrens, L. gruntzeny, Teut.] making a 
Noiſe like a Hog. W 

GRV N Gr. according to Mr, Loch a Meaſure contain- 
ing + of a Line, a Line being V of an Inch, and an Inch 
of a philoſophical Foot. | 80 
9 nh, one who has a crooked Noſe like a Hawk's 

Or. 

UA/CATAN, [ndian Pileworrt. 

Guaracum, the Wood of a Tree in the We Indies, 

* much uſed in Phyſick, called alſo /zgnum ſandtum. 
UAIA/YAS, a ſort of Indian Apple. 

GuaRaNnTE's [garant of garder, F. to keep, c.] a 
Prince or Power appointed by treating Parties, to ſee that 
Articles of Agreement are performed on each fide. 

GuaRaNnTEs [in Law] he whom the Warranter under- 
takes to Indemnify or ſecure from Damage. 

GARANT, the Office or Duty of a Guarantee. 

Guan [garde of garentir, F.] Defence, Protection. 

Guard [in Military Art] the Duty performed by a Body 
of Soldiers, to ſecure af by watchfulneſs againſt the Attempts 
of the Enemy. | | 

AdvanceGuarn, a Party of Horſe or Foot, which marches 
before a Body when an Army is upon the March, to give no- 
tice of the approaching Danger. 

Main Guard [in a Garriſan] a Guard from whence all 
the other Guards are detach'd : as (in the Fie/d) it is a con- 
fiderable Body of Horſe, ſent out to the Head of the Camp, 
to ſecure the y. % 4- | 

Piguet GuarDs, ſmall Guards at the head of every Regi- 
ment. | 

Royal Gu Ak ps, are ſuch as guard the King's Perſon. 
Quarter Guard [ina Camp] a ſmall Guard, commanded 
by a ſubaltern Officer, and potted about an hundred Yards 
before every Batallion. | | 

Grand Guard ſin a Camp] conſiſts in three or four Squa- 

drons of Horſe, commanded by a Field Officer, and poſted 
before the Camp on the right and left Wing, towards the 
Enemy, for the Security of the Camp, | | 

GUARDS du Corps, the fame as Royal Guards, | 

Regiment of Gu arDs, certain Regiments which do Duty 
whereſoever the King's Perſon is. 

Standard GuarD, a ſmall Guard of Foot, which a Regi- 
ment of Horſe mounts in their Front, under a Corporal. 

To GuarD [ garder, F.] to defend or keep from, to ward 
off danger. | | | 

Guard [in Fencing] an Action or Poſtufe proper to de 
fend or ſcreen the Body ſrom the Efforts or Attacks of an 
Enemies Sword. | 

Gva'zpant [in Heraldry] a term uſed of a Lion borne in 
a Coat of Arms, when his f ace is turned towards the SpeCta- 
tor, and he appears in a Poſture of defence of it ſelf. 

GuarD-Cock. See Gardecaut. | | 

Gua DED [ garde, F. defended with a Guard. | 

Guarps [with 4/ronomers] a Name ſometimes apply'd to 
the two Stars neareſt the Pole, being in the hind part of the 
Chariot at the Tail of the Httle Bear. 

GuAa'RDIAN, he to whom the Charge or Cuſtody of any 
Perſon or Thing is committed. | | 

Gvuarvian [in Law} one who is intruſted with the Edu- 
cation, Tuition, c. of ſuch as are not of ſufficient Diſcre- 
tion to guide themſelves and their own Affairs, as Children 
and IKiots. „ 8 

GUARDIAN LA the Spiritualities, a Perſon to whom the 

] 


Juriſdiction or Collation of a Biſhoprick is committed during 
the Vacancy of the See. 


Gua RDIANSMHIT [of garder, F. to defend, Se.] che Of- 
fice of a Guardian. TY 

Gua'sTAaLD, a Perfon who has the cuſtody or keepingof 
the King's Manſion Houſes. _ | Yu 

Gu'BBiIns | gobeau, F. a Gobber] Fragments, Parings of 
Haberdine, Cod-fiſh, &c. : 

Gu'vceon | gobio, L. goujon, F.] a River Fiſh well 


known. 


— .T feoallow a GuDGEON, to bear, put up or paſs by an 


Affront. 

Gvu'pGEoNs, a ſort of Rudder- Irons, being the Eyes drove 
into the Stern Poſt, into which the Hooks call'd Pintles go 
to hang on the Rudder. | | 

Gv'tLPHs, à noted Faction in 1taly, Antagoniſts to the 
Gibellines, © 3 | | b 

Gurk RDbox, a Reward, a Recompence, F. 

tf | | | Su- 
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Gvur'rDoONNLESS, unt . 6/408 
— Gus'ziT®, is a ſort, of ſmall 
Tower of Stone or Wood, gene- 
rally on the Point of a Baſtion, or 
on the Angles of the Shoulder, to 
hold a Centinel, who is to take 
care of the Foſs, and to watch to 
hinder Surprizes ; ſome call Erhau- 
gette thoſe which are made of Wood 
and are of a ſquare Form, for the 
1 | Guerites of Stone are roundiſh, and 
2 ö are built half without the Wall, 
and terminate at a Point below, which ought to be at the 
Cordon, that the Centine/ may diſcover along the Faces. 
Flanks and Curtins, and all along the Foſs; they ought to be 
about ſix Foot high, and their breadth three and a half. 

Gue rx1Ns, a ſort of pickled Cucumbers. 

A Gurss [ ghille, Da.] to Conjecture. 

Gu / xs [Fieſ d or geYT, Sax. and Dan. ] a Perſon invited 
to an Entertainment. | 

Gursr Rope [with Mariners] a Rope by which the Boat is 
kept from ſteeving or goiffg to& much in and out, as ſhe is 
towed after a Ship. 

Gu, a Watch, a Perſon poſted as a Spy in any Place, F. 

Gv'ccoLnc [prob. of gorgog/iare, Ital.] making a Noiſe, 
as Liquor pouring out of a Bottle that has a narrow Neck. 

GuroANCE fot guider, F.] Conduct, Leading, c. 

Gui'yacr, Money paid for a ſafe Conduct thro' a ſtrange 
or foreign Territory. | 

To Guild | guider, F. ] to direct or conduct in a Way or 
Journey, 

A Gu1vt, a Director or Conductor, F. 

Gul box, a kind of Flag or Standard borne by the King's 
Life- guard; being broad at one extreme and almoſt pointed 
at the other, and flit or divided into two. Alſo the Officer 
who bears it. 

Guild IFild, Sax.] a Tax, Tribate or Fine; alſo a 
Company or incorporated Society. Hence comes Guild- 
Hall, q. d. the Hall of the G#i/ds or Companies of the City. 

Gv1Ly- Hall [gil of Fil dan, Sax. to pay, becauſe a com- 
mon Contribution, and Heal, an Hall, i. e. the common 
Hall of the Gilds, or Companies, or incorporated Citizens 
of London] this Hall was firſt built in the Year 1411, by 
Thomas Knolls, then Mayor, the Aldermen and Citizens; 
but being deſtroy'd by the great Fire in 1666, it was rebuilt 
more ſpacious, being in Length from Ea/? to Weſt 170 Feet, 
and in Breadth 68. It coſt the City 40000 Pounds; the 
two Giants of terrible Aſpe& and monſtrous Height, that 
ſtand facing the Entrance of the Hall, the one holding a 
Pole-ax, the other a Halbert, are ſuppos'd, the former to 
rcpreſent an anti ent Britain, and the other a Saxon. 

GuilpHAa'LDpa Teutonicorum, a Title of the Fraternity or 
Society of Eafterling Merchants in London, commonly 
call'd zhe Stee/-Yard in Thames-Street. 

Gur'LD-Merchant, a certain Liberty or Privilege, where- 
by. Merchants are enabled to hold certain Pleas of Land with- 
in their own Precincts. | 

To Gvilp. See To Gild. 

GurLoes [gulden, Da.] a Dutch Coin in Value about 
2 5. or 15. 104d. Sterling: That of Germany 3 5. 8 d. +. 

Gu1Ls [prob. of guiller, O. F. or begalian, Sax. to be- 
witch] fraud, deceit. 

GurLEFULNESS, fraudulentneſs, deceitfulneſs, craftineſs, 
wilineſs. 

GurLELtss, free from guile or deceit. 

GurLELESNEsS,. clearneſs of, or the being intirely free 
from guile or deceit. 

Gu1LT, guiltineſs, conſciouſneſs of having committed a 


Fault, Crime, Se. 


Gvu1'LTiNEss [prob. of gil, a Tax, c. of Zildan, Sax. 
to pay a Tax, &c, g. d. liable to make an Amends or pay 
for a Fault committed] culpableneſs, liableneſs to ſuffer for a 
Crime proved to have been committed. 

GurLTLEss, free from Crime, Innocent. 

GurLTLESNESS, Innocency. | 

Gu1r'LTy, culpable, in Fault, deſervingito be condemned 
or blamed. | 

GurvLLAM, a kind of Bird. | i 
 . GurMaD, a Fiſh peculiar to the River Dee in Cheſhire, 
and the Lake Pemble-meer. 5 | 

Gui'Nta [of Guinea in Africa] a gold Coin current at 

eee 215. 

GoingA'Nus, a, um, I in Botan. Writers] of the growth 
or product of Guinea in Africa. | 
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 chenzi or . Arabict, a red Roſe. Meneftt er.] 


for a Treſpaſs. 
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two Points bf 
Meer. | 8 2 bebo. >: bf Pikes, 
Guis, Mode, Faſhion, Cuſtom, F 
8 the upper Part of the Throat. 
Sox 2 [ in Architecture ] the Neck or nartowan b 
Gu'ua's of the loweſt Capital of a Pillar; Pat 


Member, whoſe contour reſembles the Letter Po nr 
Ogee. 4,4 0 Vel 
Gurcn probably of gala, L. Glutton 


pon ater, or a ſhort tun-bellied Man be ON 
ULDUM [0o/d'Records] a taxing or i E.. 
be paid in Mol . N 5 or impoling of a Fine ty 
Gu'LEs ſeither of NMI, Heb. a Piece of r d Cloth, 3 
a 
GU't.es [in Heraldry) fagnifies the red Colour in » 
ving it is made by perpendicular 2 gra- 
top of the Eſcutcheon to the bottom. It D 
to repreſent Fire, which is the ch; ls (a 
fomelt, and cleareſt of the * 
ays, it denotes the Power of the Almighty; * 
Martial Proweſs, Boldneſs and Hudineſ; wich G. e 
a deſire of n and with Argent ¶ Silver) 3 A 
the envious and revenging the Innocent. Ser the F; * 
Of ſpiritual Virtues Gu/es denotes Juſtice, Chorin 0 
ardent Love of God and our Neighbour. Of worldly V; 'q 
Valour, Nobility, Hardineſs, and Magnanirity. Of Fus, 
Cruelty, Choler, Murder, Slaughter. Of the Planer I 
Of precious Stones, the Ruby. Of Metals, Copper ps 
Trees, the Cedar. Of Flowers, the Piony, the Cle — 
liflower and the Pink. Of Birds, the Pelican. Of the. . 
of Men, the Manly. Of the Months of the Year 1155 
and Fuly ; of the Days of the Week, Tueſday. ah 
GuLe of Auguſt, ſo called, as ſome fay, from Gale. 1, 
the Throat, on account of a Cure performed on 3 certain 
Woman of a Diſeaſe in her Throat, by kiſſing the Chir 
St. Peter was bound with at Roma, thence in antient = 
nacks, call'd Sancti Petri ad Vincula] the firſt Day of 4 uf 
or 3 oy 
Gurr [ge, F.] a part of the Sea running between tw 
Lands call'd Streights ; being embraced and almoſt ſurrounded: 
alſo a Depth in the Sea that cannot be fathomed, a Whirlpool 
2 a Weed that grows among Corn. 
o GuLL [ guiller, F.] to deceive, cheat, 
611 1 
Gvu/LLING, deceiving, cheatin defrauding ; duping. 
GULLE/RIES, — Tricks. mY 
Gv'LLET [| gula, L. goulet, F.] the Windpipe. 
Gvu'LL1$HNEss, Sottiſhneſs, Stupidity. 
Gv'LLy-Gut, a Punch-belly. 
A GvuLL, a Sea Fowl. | | 
Gvu'LLING [4 Sea Term] is when the Pin of a Block or 
Pully eats into the Shiver, or the Yard into the Maſt. 
To Gu'LLy [prob. of goulet, F. the Throat] to make a 
Noiſe in drinking. | 
Gvu'LLY-Hole, a place at the Grate, or entrance of the 
Street-Chanels for a Paſſage into the Common-ſhore. 
To Gu'LLYY [ Gorgogliare, Ital.] to make a Noiſe, as 
To Golo, Liquor poured out of a Bottle. 
 GvLo'srTy [| gulofitas, L.] Gluttony. 
A GuLy, as much Liquor as goes down the Throat at one 
yp + | | 
o Gul ith a 
1 [golpen, Dutch] to ſwallow _ wi 
Gu'LTwiT [ Law-Term ] a Satisfaction or Amends made 
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To Gum [ gommer, F.] to dawb with gum. 

Gum [ Gummi, L. ] a Vegetable Juice iſſuing through 
the Pores of certain Plants, and there hardening into a tens 
cious tranſparent Maſs. 

Gum Arima a reſinous Juice oozing from a Tree in Ane- 
rica. 2 
 Gum-Arabick, a gum fo called brought from Arabia, &c. 

| Gun-C:us, the name of an Herb. 

Gum-Cotta, a congealed Juice of a yellow Colour brought 
from the Indies. _ 

Gum-O/ibanum, Frankincenfe. . 

Gum-Tachamachaca, a gum much uſed. by the Indians in 
all Swellings in the Body. | | 
Gun Ammoniacum, a gum of a bitteriſh Taſte, that burns 
clear when ſet on Fire. | 

Gum Caranna, a gum uſed by the Indians fot Swellings- 

Gum Copal, a gum which will ſerve for a Perfume in- 
ſtead of Frankincenſe. 3 E g 
1 Elemi, a gum ſmelling like Fennel; but of. 3 butter 
Gun Lac, the Juice of an Indian Tree. + hiv 
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Gon Opopantxs/ the Juice of the Herb or Root of Paar 


Herculis. 


Gun Hagapenum, good for Pains in the Side. 
a= — good for glueing Fleſh together. 
Gun Tragacantb [Te and de, Gr.] i. e. Goat's 
a [in Medicine) ſtrumous Tumours. 0 N 
Gu'umAaTED[ gummatus, L.] done over with gum. | 
Gu/uminess [ of e . gommenx, F. gummi, L. 
me, F.] gummy Nature or Quality...) xy 
* MMSE [ gummoſus, L.] that hath much gum. 
Guuno's!TY, gummy Quality. Kae 
Gu uu [ gummoſus, L. gommeux, F.] full of gum. 

Guus [Foma , Sax. ] the Fleſh that covers the Jaw- bones, 
into which the Teeth are ſet. e . 

Gux [Somner derives Gun of Man on, a warlike Machine 
uſed before the Invention of Guns] a Fire Arm or Weapon of 
ſeveral ſorts and ſixes. TEE" * 

Gux-yowDER, a Compoſition of Salt Petre, 2 
and Charcoal mixed together, and uſually granulated, 
which eaſily takes Fire, and rariſſes or expands with great 
Vehemence, by means of its Elaſtick Force. | | 

Gux-yowDER-Treaſon, a Feſtival: Day .obſeryed on the 
th of November, in Commemoration. of the happy deli- 
verance of King James I. and the Houſe of Lords and Com- 
mons, by the diſcovery of the Gꝝ-Pomder-Plot. 

Gu'nxeL [of a Ship] the Gun-Wale. 

Gu/xxERY, the Gunner's Art. | 

Gu'xsTER, one who goes a ſhooting with a Gun or. Fowl- 
ing-P iece. | ' * f 

Gu'wrrr's Line [(o call'd of Mr. Gunter, formerly Geo- 
metry Profeſſor of Greſbam College] call alſo the Line of 
Numbers, is the Logarithms laid off upon ſtraight Lines; 
the Uſe of which is for performing Arithmetical Operations, 
by means of a pair of Compaſſes, or even without, by. ſlid- 
ing two of theſe Lines of Numbers by each other. 

GuxTer's Quadrant, a Quadrant of Wood, Braſs, &c. 
being partly of a Stereographical Projection upon the plain 
of the Equmoctial, the Eye being in one of the Poles where 
the Tropick, Ecliptick and Horizon are Arches of Circles; 

but the Hour Circles are all Curves, drawn by means of the 
ſeveral Altitudes of the Sun, for ſome particular Latitude, 
every Day in the Year. The Uſe of it is to find the Hour 


ol the Day, Sun's Azimuth, Cc. 


GuxTzs's Scale, that which Sailors commonly call the 
Gunter, is a large plain Scale, with the Lines of artificial 
Sines and Tangents upon it, laid off by ſtrait Lines, and ſo 
contriv'd to a Line ot Numbers, that is on it, that by the 
help of this Scale and a pair of Compaſles, all the Caſes of 
Trigonometry, both plain and ſpherical, may, to a tolerable 
exactneſs, be ſolv'd, and of conſequence. all Queſtions in 
Navigation, Dialling, &c. may be wrought by it, | 

Guxs and PowpeR, were invented or found out by Bar- 
tholdus Swartz, a Franciſcan Fryar, about the Year 1380. 
temp. K. Richard II. by his mixing Salt Petre and ſome 
other Ingredients in a Mortar, on which he had placed a 
Stone, and having occaſion to light a Candle in ſtriking Fire, 
a Spark fell into the Mortar, and the. Compoſition blew up 
with great Violence and Noiſe. This gaye a Handle for the 
Invention of Guns, and the firſt that uſed them were the 
Fenctians againſt the Inhabitants of Geneva. NR 

| Gun-Poroder was had from foreign Parts, and at dear rates, 
till Queen Elizabeth order'd it to be made in England. | 

 Gu'nwale [of a Ship] is that piece of Timber which on 
either ſide reaches from the half Deck to the Fore- Caſtle; al- 
ſo the lower part of the Port, where any Ordnance are. 

Gus [ gurges, L.] a Whirl-Pool. 


| Sous, a ſort of coarſe Meal. 
U RGEON , 


\ | | 
Gu- nenne ? the Chaff of Wheat or Barley. 


Guncy'erinG (with Falcan. ] a Term uſed when a Hawk 


is ſtiff-neck'd and choak'd. 


Gurcu'Lio [with Anat.] the Cover of the Wind- pipe; 
the ſame as Cion and 59 . * 
Gu'axard, a Fiſh. | 


To Gusn (Feodan, Sax teten. Du.] to 5 
„Sax. N ur or run 
out ſuddenly and with 1 „Nr e 
U'SHING [of Feodung, Sax. ] pouring or running out 
udden]y and with J orce. 2 ] pouring $: 


Gu'ss Er [ gouſet, F.] a triangular, ſmall Piece of Cloth, 


| uſed in Shirts, Smocks, Ce 


Svser [in Heraldry] is formed by à Line drawn either 


from the Dexter or Siniſter Chief Points, and 
lik falling perpendicularly down to the extreme Baſe, 

a in the, Eſcutcheon: Or thus, it proceeds from 
the Dexter or Siniſter Angle of 57 Chief, de- 


a 


2 or 

ſcending diagonally to the Chief Point, and from thetice an- 
other Line falls perpendicularly. upon the Baſe. Mr. Guillim 
calls it one of the whimſical Abatements of Honour, for a 


. Perſon who is either Laſcivious, Effeminate, or a Sot, or 


all of them. + 6 IH 5 

Gusr L[Fiyv, Sax. ] a ſudden puff of blaſt of Wind, 

Gusr\ gutus, L. goute, F.] the Tüſ tie. 
Sus ( Hit. Ja Stranger or Gueſt who lodges with a 
Perſon the ſecond Nighilt. Arr? 

_ Gu'sranit[ guftabilis, L.] that may be taſted; agreeable 
to the Taſte, * | | 
.- Gvu'sro, a reliſh; ſavour or Taſte; Hal. 

Gurs prob. of kutteln, Teur.] the Bowels. 

To Gvr, to take out the guts, to empty. 5 
1 [of Gut.] ſtufting the guts, eating much ot 
en. 7 | . / oh 

Gu/TTA, a Drop of any Liquor: 206 Ni a 

Gurra Gamanara, a kind of Gum or harde ned juice 
brought from the Eaft Indies, L. Mees 

Gurræ Roſacea [with Phyſicians} a redneſs with _ 
in the Noſe, Cheeks, or over the whole Face, as if they 
were ſprinkled with roſe coloured Drops. a7. Ne 

GvuTT A Serena [with Oculiffs] a Diſeaſe in the Eye, con- 
ſiſting in an intire prevention of Sight; without any apparent 
Defect of the Eyes; excepting that the Pupil ſeems ſome- 

thing larger and blacker than before: Y 
__ Gvu/rTai. Cartilage [with Auatomiſts] is that which in- 
cludes the third and fourth Griſtle of the Larynr. 

Gu'TTATED [ guttatus, L.] {potted with Spots or Speckles 
like Drops. | K Eu TD 7 

Gu“ rræ, Drops. Ee. | 4541 } 

Gu'TTs in Arebitecture] are-ebttain Parts in Figure like 

little Bells, in Number ſix, placed below the Triglyphs in 
an Architra ve of the Dorick Order, They are ſo called of 
Gutta, L. a Drop, from their Shape; reſembling the Drops 
of Water that have run along the Triglyph, and ſtill hang 
under the Cloſure betwixt the Pillars. | 
GuTT# de' Eau, a Drop of Water, F. 4 
GuTTEe de Za in Heral.] are painted Argent or White, F. 
Gurrz de larmes [in Heralury ] is where Drops of Tears 
are repreſented in a Coat of Arms of a Blue colour, F. 
Gurte de Sang [in Heraldry] Drops of Blood, 1. 
GuTTE % Or [in Heraldry) Drops of melted Gold, 
borne in a Coat of Arms of Or or of Gold colou. 
Gu'TTER [| goutiere, F.] a Canal or Spout for carrying 
Water. G | M e . 1 N 920780 
GuTTzR Tile, a three cornered Tile laid in Gutters. 
To GuTTEt, to ſweal or run as a Candle. 

Gu'TTERA [old Rec] a Gutter or Spout to convey Water 
from Leads or Roofs of Buildings, - SEE 

To Gvu'TTLE [of gut, F.] to eat:imuch. | +) 2h © 

Gvu'TToss [ guttoſus, L.] full of Drops. 

Gu'TTURAL [ gutturalis, L.] of or pertaining to the 
Throat. ao an $. MOIT ARY i.) 
GuTTuRat. Letters, ſuch a8 are pronounced in the 
Throat. fi, Gi Hs 

Gu'rTuURaLlngss [of gutter, Lhe Throat] the being 
pronounced in the Throat; ſpoken of Letters. | 


1 


1 [Anatomy] the ſame that is call d Hyoides 
Os, L. 

Gu'rrus [with Antiguariei] a ſort of Vaſe uſed in the 
Romans Sacrifices, to = Wine and ſprinkle it Guttatim, 
i. e. Drop by Drop upon the Victim, IL. | 

Gu'rTy [in Heraldry] ſignifies Drops, and they being 
repreſented in Coat Armour of ſeveral Colours, the Colour 
ſhould be mentioned in Blazon. 15 6 

Gvu'T-workT, an Herz. b 0 4% 

Gvuve de ronde [in Fortific.] is the "ſame as Single Tennille. 

Gvuy Rope [in a Ship] a Rope made faſt to the Fore-Maſt 
at one End, and is received thro” a ſingle Block ſieged to the 
Pennant of the winding Tackle, and then again reev'd thro? 
another, fiez'd to the Fore-Maſt. The Uſe of which is to 
hale forward the Pennant of the winding Tackle. 

GV zEs ſin Heraldry] with the Engliſh, are Roundles of 
a ſanguine or murrey Colour; but the French call them Tor- 
teux. Guzes being of a bloody Hue, are ſuppos d by ſome 
to repreſent Wounds. © TO 03. 30, ene 

To Gulzzrx, to drink greedily or much ; to Tipple. 
__ Gwars Merched among the Welfp] a Payment or Fine 
to the Lords of ſome Manours, upon the Marriage of the 
Tenants Daughters, or upon the committing the Act of In- 
cantinency. a INTL 5 IN 1 4 on Who; 111 12.28 

Gwa'Lsrow [of $pal, a Gallows,” and Yvop, Sur. a 
Place] a Place for the Execution of MalefaQors. | - {i © 

Gw art, Goods that Felons, when purſued, threw'down 
and left in the-High-Way, which were forfeited to the King 
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AL 1 

Se. withina Nr and Dr.. 

Aa Grad; to joke upon, banter, jeer, flout, We. 
LI-WIRE. See Cilmi. a | 


3 


for a Tepe. 


GYMNA/SIARCH 


. L. af caused of Wares, as Tape, Thread, Pins, 
ner, a' Place of E. ile, AN, a Ruler, Gr} a 0 


chief or head Maſter of a School, the Governor of a College. 
GYMNASIUM floptaoer, Gr.] a Place af [Exerciſe in any 
Art or Science, a School. _—_ 7 ENT 
5 gyamaſticus, L. valtauruec of vH », 
Gr. to exerciſe] of ar pertaining to Exerdile. - 75 
GYMNA'STIGKS CD, Gr. ] chat part af Phyſick 
which teaches:how to praſerxe Health hy Exqrofe.. 
GYANICI Adi [among the Greeks] certain Exerciſes, as 
running, leaping, throwing af Qyons, aviellling; boning, 


ng, . 3 | T | 
10 GYMNO'LOGIZE [waiwwits, Gr.] 40 diſpute naked, 
or like an Zudiap Philoli : | 


' GYMNQPEADI &[14womidie, Gr. ] a kind.of Dance in uſe 


among the Lacedæ moniaus, performed by young Perſons 
dancing naked, during the Time af the Sacrifices, and ſing- 
ing a Song in honour of Ap. ST | 
GY MNOS0/PMISTS:[of guar, naked, and ele-, a So- 
phiſter] certain Indian Philoſophers who went naked, and 
lived iſolitary in Woods and Deſarts, feeding on Herbs. | 
GYMNOSPE/'RMOU'S Plauts {of 434%, naked, and omitue, 
Seed, Gr.] duch Fruits as bear a naked Seed incloſed by the 
Calix only, without any Seed Veſſel. 
GYNACVA [yranie, Gr.] ſuch Accidents in general as 
happen to Women; alſo Womens Monthly Couples, I. 
GYNACI UM [yuair, Gr.] the Womens Apartment, or 


2 ſeparate Place where the Women kept themſelves retired 


and out of the ſight of Men. | 

Gy NACO'CRACY [7 accrenma of zun, * Woman, and 
ee, Power] Petticoat Government, Feminine Nule. 

GYN&ÆcOcCRA“H UMENTIANS (of 51 and War, Over- 
come} an antient People of Sarmatia Eurppæa, ſaid to be ſo 
called, becauſe after they had been overcome by the Ama- 
Tong, they were obliged to have venereal Commerce with 
them. Z 

 GYNACOMASTONY TN ieee, Gr.] a Tumor or 

— 8 . Swelling in the Fleſh or Breaſts of 
Women. r | ; 

GYPSUM Parget, white Lime, Plaiſter; alſo a ſort of 
Plaiſter Stone, White and doft like Alabaſter, which being 
lightly burnt, ſerves to make the Chalk called Plaiſter of 
Paris. | 

Gr'epsy [q. Agyptii, L. Egyptians] ſtroling Beggars, 
who pretend to tell Fortunes. & 

GY'ROMANCY [ of gyrare, L. and mis, (Gr, Divina- 
tion] a kind of Divination, by walking round in a Circle. 

GYRA'TION, a turning round; alſo a giddineſs, L. 

GYRFALCON, a Bird of Prey. See Gerfalron. 

GYRONE [in Hera/dry] an Ordinary which confifts of 
two ftrait Lines, drawn from feveral Parts of the Eſcutcheon, 
and meeting in an acute Angle in the Feſſe-Point at the ſame. 

GrYRO'sE C gyroſus, L.] full of Turnings. 


H. 
h, Roman; H h, Italic; Q hy Engliſh; N, Nebra, 
H is expreſſed only by (] a Note of Aſpiration in Greet. 
„is not accounted properly a Letter, but Note of Aſpi- 
ration before a Vowel, ang among the Poets it ſometimes ob- 
tains the Power of a Conſonant. In Latin it never comes 


| before a Conſonant; hut always before one of the five 
 Vowels and y; as Hehe, Hebes, Hiatus, Homo, Humus, 


Hydra, &c. hut in Engfi it does, as bought, taught, &c. 
H with a Daſh at the Top [with the Antienti] ſigniſied 
200000. N 8 
HA Ax or Hake, a ſort of dry'd Fi. 
Ha'ptas Corners, a Writ lying for the bringing in 3 
Jury, or ſo many of them as refuſe to appear upon the Sum- 
mons call'd Venire Facias, for the Trial of a Cauſe, L. 
Hantas Corpus, a Writ which a Man, indicted of a Treſ- 
ſs before Juſtices of the Peace, or otherwiſe, and laid in 
riſon, may ha ve out of the King's-Bench, to remove him 


ſelf thither, and to anſwer the Cauſe there, L. 


HakR Na, the Reins of a Bridle, £, * | 
"Hazena [with Syrgeans) a Bandage for the drawing toge- 
ther the Lips of Wounds, inſtead of ſtitching them. | 
 Hanz/vpun {in a Deed or Conveyance} i e. to have aud 


to that which is near it. 


eee ee Ge the Nen Gees 
i . ates i 5 . 20 * * 


40 holds « Word- af Form. . Al Deeds or Oomieyinc. 
fiſts of two Parts, the drags pr and the Habendum: "v4 
mer conſiſts of che Names wt the Gruntar umd Crane * 
the thing gpm the lattor limits and qudikies the wg... 
bla BarDa Su * wv derives it of hübt dag © 
will you have this? as Shop- keepers ſay] a . Text, 
Han De {bberdaen . e. ad af Han. 
Salt Nm. vt, Du. Win F.]a for of 
HaBz'rxc10x [ haubergeon, F. J a Coat of Mail: © © 
Hana am, a judicial Weit, which, 
where a Man has recovered Lands in the King's Court, * 
rected to the Sheriff commanding lim to give him the Fein 


* ws 9 = _ 


8 my 
FR 


_— 2 25% | 
Hanzre Facias Viſum, a Writ Which lies in d. 
as in Dower, Formedon, Ec. where a View 1; to beak 
of the Land or Tenements in Queſtion, ©... | 
H RR ECTS, 2 of Cloth of a mixt Colour. 
AASE'RGEON | Haubergeon, F. ] a ſhort Coar 
vering the Head Ind Shoulders. 178 ee 
. N ſhabilis, L.] active, nimble. 
HABLLIMENT [habiftments, F.)] are), clothi : 
| HaBTLIMRNTS of War Cant. 527 onde 
tenſils and other Proviſions for War. 4 eo] 
Ha'sm [habitns, ry toy Aptitude or Diſpoſition 


Ha'priTupe F either f d or Body, | 
frequent Repetition of the ſame Act. 4 Ran * : 


Ha/nT [habitus, L.] the Conſtitution or Tem 
Mind or Body ; Uſe, Cuſtom, Attire, Dreſs. * 9 
Hair [in Metaphyſicis] is 3 Quality that is ſuperaddel 


to a natural Power, that makes it very readily and eafil 
form its Operations. * * 


Henrr [with Legician!] one of the ten Predicaments, 


Ha'viraBLE {habitatilis, L.] that A 
dweltin. [ 1 IN be inhabited gr 


2 HaTT ABLE, the Earth. Milton. 
ABITA BLENES3S, a being capable of heing inhabited. 
Hazr'rev [habelli, F.] attired, dreſſed * accuſtam 


wy 


; —_ - by 
* * * 
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ed 
HABT UAL [Bab itucl, F.] grown to a Habit b 
Uſe, won | 18 n * 


To Hanrewarte U babitenr, F. of Babitys, L.] to 2c- 
cuſtom to, > I | 20 


HRT“ TuA TED [of Habitus, Li that Which rotten 2 
habit of, Reb roy, ec, Eh SI n 

Has1Tups [with Logicians, Morali#t, &c.] is the Dil- 
poſition of Mind and Body, acquired 1 Py Ads; as 
the Fancy, Virtues, Vices, Addreſs in the "Arts of Daicings 
Painting, 1 1 ; 

Hagrrus [in Meta hbyfcþs] is the Application of a Body 


Ha'szLE, a Sea Port or Haven. 3 e 
Has-nAB ſa Contraction of habban, to have, and nabban, 
Sax, not to have; or, if you had rather, of happen hap, i. e. 
whether it happen or not] rafhly, at a venture, 
A Hacus 5 F.] a Diſh of minced Meat, a 5 
A Hasn F Haſh. © 12 
To Hacx hacken, Teut.] to hew or cut. 
An Hack, a common, hackney Horſe.  -- 
To Ha'ckt et [hackelen, Du. ] to cut ſmall. 
 Hap-poTE 017 x Saæ, J a Recompence made far Of- 
fences againſt the holy Order, gr Violence offered to Clergy- 
men. . 
Hamppecs, a fort of Cad-Fiſh. | 
Hapgry'vGaſof Pad, a Perſon, and hung, Kar. Re- 
ſpect] Partiality, reſpect of Perſons, O4 Lase. | 
Hab TWIST Li. e. I wit or thought I had it] av uncer- 
tainty, a doubtful Matter. CONS | 
HapRo/BULUM Ae. Gr.] a certain ſweet.ſceuted 
Gum, in Media: | M44 7 N 
HACCA'SITY C with CHymiſts] the ſame ſpecifick Bffence 
or active Principle by which a Medicine operates. | 
Wa [with Ocu/i/ts] a rellocted Iyverlian of de Exe 
410. 
HADRO SPHERUM [ Adee, Gr. J a. hind of Spike. 
nard with a broad Lal 188 a a | 1 73 
aner A'TES LA, Gr.] a fat of Blood calevr- 
e gate. : "OY 1 
HAaMALOPS CAN of £145, Blagd, and of, the Sights 
Gr.] a rednels of the Eyes, proceeding from an Inflanmatg9+ 
or a ſtretching of the Blood Vellels,, cammevly called Mens. | 
ſhotten Eygs. | tas Stand 
HA@MATITES fAwaniyir, '-Gr.:] the Blood-$t9ne. 8 ton 
ufed in ſtopping of Blood. 
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on Blood, halo coded fymptomatical; the ſume 


——— l, Gr] Tumor turgid with 


tue roen 6. , or! the Art or Faculty of 


Blood. YAY, 
a ENAPHOBDS {of Mu, Blood, and 44, Bear, Gr.) 


one that is afraid to be let Bod. +5 
HxxODI'A [Auaeſie, Gx. ] a painful numbneſs of the 


* Cu, Or.] Remedies which Cure 


HxMOPTICA 
Spitting of Blood. | Rac 3 

H aM0PTY'SIS [ A, of d, Blood, and , Gr. 

to {pit] a ſpitting of Blood. | 2 

FMORRHAGT'A Ae of je, Blood, and frus, 
to bur, Gr.] a burſting forth of Blood out of the Noſtrils, 
Mouth, Eyes, or other Parts of the Body. £2; 

Ha MORRHOT'DAL Veins internal [with Auatamiſis] are 
Branches of the meſenterick Vein, which paſs to the Gut 
Redum, and thence to the Fundament. | 3 

HAMORRHOIDAL Vein, external, ariſe from the hy po- 
gaſtrick Vein, and ſometimes from a double Branch of it, 
jpreading about the Sphindter of the Anus. 

HxMO'RROUS CA,, Gr.] the hemorrhoid Serpent; 
ſo called, becauſe thoſe that are bitten by it, Blood iſſues out 
of all the Paſſages of their Body. | 

HAMORRHOI'DES | *Auuejpole of gies and pie, to flow, 
Ce ſwelling Infammations-in the Fundament, the Emerods 
or Piles, a Diſtemper proceeding from abundance of melan- 
choly Blood, by which the Veins of the Fundament being 
ſtretcht often ſend forth Blood or Matter. 

HZMOSTA'TICKS {of "Awe, Blood, and 
cauſing to ſtop] Medicines which ſtanch Blood. 

Hx RED E Abdufs, a Writ which lay for the Lord, who 
having by Right the Wardſhip of his Tenant under Age, 


gunz, Gr. 


could not come at his Body, he being convey'd away by 


ſome Perſon. | 

HEREDE Deliberando, &c. a Writ directed to the Sheriff, 
willing him to command one who had the Body of him who 
was Ward to another, to deliver him to the Party whoſe 
Ward he was by reaſon of his Land. 

HERE SIARGH{ Herefiarcha, L. Mme of dun, He- 
reſy, and ae, a Ruler, Gr.] an Arch or Chief Heretick. 

HEARETA RE { Law Term] to give a Right of Inheritance; 
to make Donatian, Feoffment or Gift hereditary to the 
Grantee and his Heirs. | 

HEARE'TICO. Combarende, a Writ which lay again one 
who was an Heretick, 2iz. who having once been convict- 


ed of Hereſy by his Biſhop, and having abjured it, afterwards | 


lalling into it fagain, or ſome other, is thereupon committed 
to the ſecular Power. 

HAFT Hav, Sar. ] the handle of a Knife. 

An Has [Paggefſe, Sax. ] a Witch. 

146 A [haga, Sax. ] a Manfion or Dwelling- houſe. 

HA'GARD, having a fierce or wild Look. 

HAGARD Hawk, a wild Hawk who prey'd for her felf 
ſome time before ſhe was taken. 

HA GGess [prob. of hecken, Du. to cut ſmall] a ſort of 
Pudding made of Liver, Lights, Sc. a Sheep's Maw fill'd 
with minced Meat. 

Tc HAGE, to ſtand hard in Buying. | 

To HAGcLE [q. to hackle, of hackelen, D.] to cut un- 
handſomly, > | 

HAGS, a kind of hery Meteor 
Hair, or on the Manes of Horſes. 
| HAGIO'GRAPHA [A24*Yaave of ih, holy, and expe, 

Write, Gr.] the canonical Books of holy Scripture. - 

Platte Dunn LU,, holy, and abet, Iron, Gr.] a 
Tate of Iron about three Inches broad, and ſixteen long, 
Which the Greeks under the Dominion of the Turks (being 

Prohibited the Uſe of Bells) ſtrike one with a Hammer to 
Call the People to Church, | 

11 AGIO'GRARHER [a7uyez20r, Gr.] a Writer of holy 

Op. | ry 
1 [of hægele, Sax. ] a Meteor formed of Flocks of 
nec Which being melted by warm Air, and afterwards 
nexting with cold Air, is congealed and turns to Hail, 
reg are of @ different Figure, according to the Solution of 

5 ocks, and fall rudely by Reaſon af their Weight. 

: 1 Chæl, Sex.] all Health, ee AE 
* HAIL 4 of Sw Phraſe] to' call to the Men on Board, 
ute them and inquire whither the is Bound. 


which appears on Mens 


to 


aber,, (hBolY vag, Jar, a fall Glabuls: of the 


eor Hail. 


faul Vert Ft, Id. d. holy Work Folks] thoſe Perſons 


the Skin of Animals. 


N 
whoſe the Aflembbes of Comp 


na 


who held Lands for the repairtng ot defending forme Church 
or Sepulcher, ub | ©. 


HAIMHA'LDATIO Cattallerum [in the Pratick of Scor- 
land] a ſeeking Reſtitution for Goods and 'Chattels wrongful- 


by taken away. 


Har Nos [Bange, F.] odious, hateful, hotrid, outra- 
gious. M py 90007 ee IKE | 
HArNOUSNESsS, {of bai, F. outragionſneſs, (Hr. 
Han Ihe. Bax. J u flexible Subitance growing out of 
HaAres- Breadth [among the Neri was accounted the 48th 
Part of an Inch. Ic 3 Ort ee 
HAr'rINEss [heapicgney Ye, Sax.] being hair. 
Hara Thea ue, Ser.) having, or covered with Hair. 


HAKE, a Pot-hook, 
Ha'xzDs, a fort of large. Pike Fiſh, caught in Name) 


Meer. > | 
HA'rBreD [halebar Je, F. Ja Weapon well known. 


Haraze'ed [among Farricrs] an Tron foldered to the Toe 
of a + Horſes Shoe, that ſets out before to prevent a lame 
Horſe from treading on his Toe. J | 

Ha iet/epier [bolrberdier, F.] an Halbert-bearer. 

Harcio'xes[of Ac, the Sea, and Ag, to lay, r.] a 
kind of Sea Binds, of whom it is related, that hey build their 


Neſts on the Waves of the Seca, in the midſt af the moſt 


ſtormy Winters; but when the young ones, being hatcht, 
peep out of the Shell, the Sea round about them appears 
calm, and if it be rough, it never hurts them. 

Ha'tcyon Days, a Time of Peace and Tranquillity. 

To Haut [Baler, F p to pull or drag along. 

Hax Jof heal, Sax. ] healthful, Gr. ; 
Har thaly, $4x.] the equal Part of any thing divided 
Into two. | LAY | 

Front Ha Lr Files [with Military Mex) the tiver foremoſt 
Men of a Battalion, $227 

Rear HaLr Files, the three hindermaſt Men of a Batta- 
lion. | 12 288 


Ha Lr Mark, a Noble, fix Shillings and eight 


Pence. 

HaLE-Pence, Half-pence and Farthings were ſirſt ordered 
to be made round by King Edward I. in the Near 1280, for 
before that Time, the Penny had a double Croſs, with 2 
Creaſe, ſo that it} might be eaſily broken in the middle to 
make Half -· pence, or into four Quarters to make Farthings. 

Halr Bloom [in the Iron Works] a round Maſs uf Metal 
that cames out of the Finery, | £440 

Hal Moon [in Fortificetion] an Outwork that hath only 
two Faces; forming together a ſaliant Angle, which is flank U 
by ſome part of the Place, and of the other Baſtions. 

Knights of the Hale Moon or Creſcent, an Order of 
Knighthood, created by. Reyes, Duke of; Aim when he 
conquered Sicily, with this Motto, Los, i. e. Praiſe. © 

Hair Tongue, a Jury impannelled in a Cauſe where the 

to be try'd is a Foreigner. 


Part 
Nas Seal [in Chancery] the Sealing of Commiſſions to 


45 appointed upon any Appeal in Caſes Eccleſiaſtical 
or Marine. Wi | 
Harlica'canus TA, Gr.] the red Winter-Cher- 
ry or red Night-Shade. 11 5 | 
HAL Dou [baligoom, Sax, i. . holy Judgment] whence, 
in antient Times, 5) my Halidam, was a ſolemn Oath among 
Country People. A | | ; 
HALlzy'Ticks [Axtznxs,. Gr. ] Books treating of Fiſhes, 
or the Art of Fiſhing. | rags | 
3 If. J. Holy-Maſs] the Feaſt of All- Saints, 
90. 1. | | 
H a'L1MOTE, a Court Baron. | 
Ha L4'mus LA, Gr.] Sea Purſlain. 
HLN TON, Salt-Nitre or Balt- Petre. 
HAT IG RATE {af Me, the Sea, and 9, 
ſcribe] a Deſcriber of the Sea, an H her. 
HaLlio'craray, the Deſcription of the Sea. | 
HA li'ruous [ha/itue/us, L.] palling thro' the Ppres 
porous, thin. Las” a as ahi at <7 
Her [of heal, Sax: ales L. Ja publick Edifice, a Place 
of Juſtice, c. alſo a great Room whare the Servants of a 
lle Family Dine, Se, alſo a Place or Noble Houſe. for 
| anjeg of Trade/mens in antlent Ine, 
anſion Houſes were called Halls; and henge at this Day, 
the Seats of Gentlemen axe {till called Halls. 


to de- 


, Va- 


HLA, * for Clothes brought for Sale to 
r in Lauden; lo a Toll paid ue the Lord ef . 
Ne of Mag for omanediter Off een 


\ Hos £with Arete] a hows Rage ths entrance ef 


a> 
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nv Mn 4. . Praiſe ye tht Lord, a Heeg fin ArchiteBurt)- the Ends of Miptica 


Term of Rejoicing ; ſometimes repeated at the end of Verſes 
5 on that occaſion, 7 —y 0 
HAa'Lutanps'[ ina Ship} are Ropes which ſerve for hoi- 


Ha'LL1Bor, a Fiſh ſomething like a Plaice. 
Here, a Net for catching Birds. > 
To Hx/LLow | halgian, Sax. J to make holy, to conſe- 
crate, to ſet apart for divine Service. 
To HaLLoo/, to ſet on or incite a Dog to fall on Cattle, c. 
HaLlrvcina'TioN, a Blunder or Overſight, an error of 


Opinion. | | | | ; 
-Haiu L [ healm, Sax. ] the Stem or Stalk of 
Hautm { Corn. | 


_  HaArwmyro/pss ['Awpodrr,- Gr. ] a Fever attended with 
x ſharp, brackiſh Sweats. | : 
Halo [with Afronomers ] a Ring or Circle round the 
Moon, which ſometimes appears coloured like the Rainbow. 
HaLO [A, Gr. an Area ] a certain Meteor in form of 
a bright Circle of various Colours, that ſurrounds: the Sun, 
Moon, or Stars, I. 


Hauo [with Phyficians] the red Circle round the Breaſts 
of Women. 


Ha'tszx 1 | of halYe, the neck and yeel a Rope] a 
Haw'szN f Cable to hale a Barge, &«c. along a River. 


TLA/LoER > one who hales a Barge or Ship along. 


— pa - 
W — e 
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H' LSsT ER 

Har [healw, Sax. ] Lame, Crippled. 

To Hr Thealvan, Sax. ] to go Lame. 

To HALT . halte, F.] to ſtand ſtill, to diſcontinue 
the March, a Phraſe moſt properly uſed to Soldiers. 

An HL rER ¶ heal he, Sax. ] a Rope to tie about the 
Neck of a Horſe; or of a Malefactor, in order to hanging. 

To HA Trzx [of Heal ne, Sax. ] to put a Rope, Oc. 
about the Neck. 

HA“LITER-Caſt C with Farriers] an Excoriation of the 
Paſtern, cauſed by the halter of an Horſe being intangled 
about the Foot, upon the Horſe's endeavouring to rub his 
Neck with his hinder Foot. | 

Ha'LymoTe [halig-gemote, Sax.] the Meeting of the 
Tenants of one Hall or Manour; a Court Baron; alſo an 
Aſſembly of Citizens in their publick Hall, ſo termed in ſome 
Places in Herefordſhire ; it may alſo ſignify an eccleſiaſtical or 
holy Court. | | 

HaLr-wokx-rol xs [halig-popk-fole, Sax. ] antiently 
ſignified ſuch Perſons of the Province of Durham, as held 
Lands on Condition of defending the Corps of St. Cuthbert, 
and thereupon claimed the Privilege not to be forced to go 

il | out of the Biſhoprick, either by the King or the Biſhop. 
wm Hau [hamme, Tat.] the Leg and Thigh of a Hog) 
= & 

| 3 uf | Hau ham, Sax.] either at the beginning or end of a 
Name of Place is derived from a Houſe, Farm or Village. 

9 HAMADR LTA DES [ Auedpizdis of dug and 4%, Gr. an 
= Oak] Nymphs feigned to have inhabited the Woods and Mea- 
Bil dows, among the Flowers and green Paſtures, and were 

BY thought to be born and die with the Trees, over which they 
HUR had the Charge. | 
+ _ - Ha'MaxoBlans [of *Auata, a Car, and id, Gr. Life] 
" WR a Nation or People who lived wholly in Chariots. 
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1 Ha'mBLING of Dogs, Foreſt Law) is the ſame as Expe- 


H a'MELING ditating or Lawing, but moſt pro- 

pry Ham-ſtrin ng. | 
A'MKIN, a Pudding made in a Shoulder of Mutton. _ 

Ha uLEr [probably of ham, Sax. and let, Teut. a Mem- 
ber, or of hamcau, F. a Village] a Diviſion of a Manour, 
Sc. divided into Precincts, having Pariſh-Offcers diſtinct 
from the other Parts or Diviſions; alſo a few ſtraggling 
Houſes that depend upon another Pariſh or Village. 

HAMMA Cant. Writ. a home Cloſe, a ſmall Croft or 
little Meadow. | 

To Ha'mMmEL to cut the Ham or Nerve of the 

To Ham-sTRING T Thigh, to hough. | 13 

Ha“uuER (hame n, Sax. hammar, Dan.] a Tool uſed 
by various ſorts of Artificers. a 

To HAuuER [of hame hn, Sax. ] to knock with a Hammer. 
__Ha"Mmock [of hammaca, gar a hanging Bed for Sailors 
98 on Ship-board. | | 
_ I To Ha'wmexs, to entangle, to perplex, to confound. 


 , Ha'nareR ort of large Basket with Handles, for put- 
ting up Bottles of Liquor. n ü 
Clert of the Hax AER (in Chancery] an Officer who re- 
1 | ceives'all Money due to the King for the Seal of Charters, Pa- 
. FOR | - tents, 6c. and the Fees due to the Officers for inrolling, &'c. 


ſing up — the Yards, except the croſs jack] and the Sprit- | 


Ha'MPER > . hand pannier, as Minſhew fuppoſes] a 


HA 


which are Areas of a ſmaller Circle than the Scheme Arche, 


= a'nc > fin a Ship] falls or deſcents of the Fife-Ray, 
_ Ha/nsgs'ſ placed on Baniſters in the Poop; ir ; 
the Gang-way. > ee and down 


* [henche, F. hanke, Du.] the Hip; 4 Part bf the 


Haw hand, Sax. ] a Member of the Bud) . 

Hanp 5 Falconry] is uſed for the Foot of an Haw; 

Ha up [in the Manage] is uſed in diviſion of the Hort ; 
to two Parts, in reſpect to the Rider's Hand, as * 

Spear Hand, the right Hanck. 

9 HA np, the left Hand. 2333 

0 keep a Horſe upon the Hu vp ¶ in Horſomanſhiy\; 

him in the 2 the hand, * to bee ha 


S— 


; 
avoid any Surprize or Diſappointment from the "+ to 


To reſt well upon the Hanp C with Horſemen } is faid of 
Horſe that never refuſes, but attvays s and 0 
— of the hand. 12 eg TEN & 

To yield the Hax D [ with Horſemen ] figni 
the Bridle. Fei, yu Valter do flcke 

Ha D [with Horſemen] the Meaſure of the Fift cinch, 


7. e. four Inches. 


To ſuſtain the Hand [ with Horſemen] is to pull a ig. 


in, . nn 

To force the Hand [with Horſemen] is ſaid of Hy 
he does not fear the Kate, by — away in 2 
Horſeman. | ; 

To make a Horſe part from the FT Han is to put on « 
To Juffer a Horſe to flip from the V full ſpeed: 
Fore-Hanp [of a 22 the Fore· parts of him, as Head, 
Neck, and Fore-Quarters. | | 

Hind- HAND [sf a Horſe Þ all the Parts except thoſe before- 


mentioned, | 
Haxp | Hieroglyphically ] denotes Power, Equity, Fide- 
lity, Juſtice. 4 
H a-xDED-Root [ with Botaniſte] is a kind of tuberons Root, 
divided as it were into ſeveral Fingers, as in ſome Species of 
Orchis. ; | 


H and'sBreadth, a Meaſure of three Inches. 


Hand [in Painting, &c.] the Manner or Style of this or 
that Maſter. | | 


Ha ND of Fuftice, a Scepter or Battoon about a'Cubit long, 


having an Ivory Hand at the Extremity of it, uſed as an | 


Attribute of Kings, with which they are painted in their 

Royal Robes, as on their Coronation Day. ' + 
Ha nxvD-crITH Chand 8 nid, Sax. ] Peace ar Protection 

given by the King with his own Hand. 

2 Hans, is to pals a thing from one to another by the 
nd. | 
Ha'xDFuUL hand ypulle, Sax.) as much as can be graſped in 

the Hand. 

Ha'npick Arr [of handie hæ xd, Sax. Ja working Trade. 
Ha'NDKERCHIEF [of hand, Sax. the Hand, and corvrer, 

F. to cover, and chief, the Head] a Garment for the Neck 

or the Pocket 
Haxp Habend, a Thief taken in the very Fact, having the 

ſtolen Goods in his Hand. 

A ND hoven Bread, Bread made but with little Leaven, 

iff. | | 
Hand Speck? a ſort of wooden Leaver ſor moving heavy 
HAND Spike i Bodies. 

A HAND E ihanvle, Sax] that part of any Inſlrument or 

Veſſel that is to be held in the Hand, | 


To Ha'xpuLe [either of handlian, Sax. or handler, Das.) 


to feel with the Hand, thence: Metap horically, to treat of. 
Ha'npsom, comely, beautiful; alſo decent, becoming- 
Ha/NnpsomNess, comlineſs, beauty. 
Hav [handigh, Da.] ready with the Hand. 
Ha'xpiness, readineſs or aptneſs for Bulinels, 
Handy Werp, a fort of Cloth. Wes and. 
Handy Work Lhand peo ne, Sax. ] work done by the Hat 
Haxe'Ga [at Bilboa in Spain] a Corn Meaſure contalnms 
1 + of a Buſhel Engliſh. * 


To Hans {hangan, Sax. hanger, Dan.] to ſuſpend E 


hang upon. 


Ha'ncer [of hangan, Sax. to hang] a broad, — 
ſhort Sword. q : 


- 'Ha'nctrs, Irons for hanging a Pot over the Fire. . 
! Hatvarmas Lining for Rooms, &. of _ 8 
- Hancine Pear, à Pear that hangs on the — 

tember. ae | ; ad 


' 4 1 4 ue the | 
Ha'xcLing [with Cock Fighters] is the 
Girth of a Fighting Cock's Body, Ey the gralp of the 


and Fingers. 
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Hano-Mar[of wf and d, dar. 


- Dat.) 
* 
W 1 


Hiſtory ti the 26th Year of the Reign of Kin Henry III, 
when one William Mariſe, Son of an ri ra rate was: 


'd and quartered for big Treaſn. 
not — to be Buried, but hung on the Gallows, "ll — 0 


ent in the Time of King Edward II, ordered chat 
ey ſhould be Buried. 44 ie 24H 

As to hanging in Chains, this Practice does not ſeem to be 
uſed in England, till the Time of King Richard II, when 
ſome of the Rebels, in Wat * Riot, having been taken 
Hun from the Gallows at St., Alban, he commanded the 
Bailiffs to cauſe Chains to be made, and hang the Boflies in 
them on the Tame Gallows,” there to remain as long as one 
Piece would ſtick by another... 3 

Hav wirs of han gan znd pide, Sax. a Fine] a 11 
to be quit of a Felon, who had been hanged without a Tri 
or eſcaped out of Cuſtody. e. TTY 

Haxx; a Tie, Obligation, S. | 

A Hank, a Skain of Thread, Silk, Ge. * 

A Haxx, a flabit, Cuſtom or Propenfity of Mind. 

To Hax RR, to covet after, to be earneſtly deſirous of. 

Ha'xock [at Malaga in Spain] a Corn Meaſure, in Weight 
20 Jb. or heaped 144 Pound. 

Haxss [an antient Gothick Word] a Society of Merchants; 
or a Corporation united together for the good Uſage and ſafe 
Paſſage of Merchandize from Kingdom to Kingdom; or for 
the better carrying on of Commerce. 

HaxsE Towns [in Germany] the Germans bordering on the 
Sea, being antiently infeſted with Barbarians, for their better 
defence entred into a mutual League, and gave themſelves 
that Name, either from the Sea on which they bordered, or 


trom their Faith, ,which to one another they had plighted 


(with their Hand hanſa) or from, the ſame Word, which in 


their old Language, fignitied a League, Society or Aſſociation. | 


HaxsEA/ Tick, belonging to Hanſe. 

Ha'xseL [q. d. Handſale, prob., of handſet, a New- 
Years Gift] the firſt Money taken for the Sale of any Com- 
modity, or taken the firſt in the Morni 


ng. 
Haxs in Kelder [i. e. Jack in the Cellar] a Child in the 


= of the Mother, 
ANS-GRAVE, the chief of a Com or Society. 
Hae, Fortune, Chance. —_ x | 


To Har pq happer, F. happen, Du. to ſnatch 
To Ha'eeex T upj to fall out. 

To Har [in Law} to catch or ſnatch. 

Ha/eLEss oy happy and /eſs, neg.) unhappy, unfortunate. 
f * happug, C. Brit.] proſperous, felicitous, 

e 


"ame: probably of happug, Brit.] felicity, bleſſed- 
neſs. X 


H4/PPERLET, a ſort of coarſe Coverlet for a Bed. 

Ha'que, a ſort of hand-Gun: 

H/ rin, a certain antient Piece of Armour. 

Ha QueBuT, a ſort of Gun, call'd alſo a Hargue-buſe. 

Ha'quexy, an ambling Horſe, O. F. a hackney Horſe. 

HaRAN uE [harangue, F. derived, as ſome think, of 
ara, L. an Altar] becauſe Harangues are made before Altars. 

An Hara'xcue, a publick Oration or Speech, a tedious 
or troubleſome Diſcourſe, a too pompous, prolix or unſeaſon- 
able Diſcourſe or Declamation. | 


To Har axcue [haran F.] to mak | 
Speech or Gade. aranguer, F.] to make ſuch a publick 


To Ha'tass [harafer, F J] to tire, to wear out, to diſ- 
quiet; allo to lay waſte a Country by continual Inroads. 


breed 


Harnixces [herberger, Teut.] an Officer of the Court 


who goes a Day before and provides Lodgings for a King in his. 


Progreſs. 


Ha'rBOUR [hemnebenga, Sax. 


. a Station where Ships 
may ride ſafely at Anchor; : 
of Refuge. : ys alſo a ging, Shelter or Place 


To HaxBous, to receive, entertain or lodge. 
To HaxBour [Hynt, Term.] is ſaid of a Deer, when it 
odges or goes to Reſt, | 
Ha'sBOURLEssS, without, or having no Harbour. | 
— RD (ge, Sax. ] cloſe, compacted; alſo difficult. 

5 8 Heap [heanvian, Sax. ] to grow or make hard. 
ee MENT Lin Mafict Books] with Life and Spirit, ral. 
* RDISH [of hea Pvicg, Sax. ] ſomething 

_ Ha'kngure [of heant, 
dumſtances and Sufferingy, 


1 


. L Writ.) a Race or Stud of Horſes kept to 


the Compoſition both of harmony an 


Sax. and Ship] hard Caſe, Cir- 
OEM: 


nd Her/e»is one that h inſenſble of Whip dr Sput.. 

Ha'rDNEss [heater re, Sax.) hard Quality ; that Qui- 
ity w the Parts co firmly. t „ ſo as to 
the Touch. , | . an 

Ha/np1nzs [of Bur digt, F. boldneſs, fioutaels, . 

Harp Meat, Hay and Oats; [lo 7 8  - 

A Harps ef Flax, &c. (neo D, Jar. the coarſer part ſe- 

parated from the finer... | n 
Han DbanR EW, 4 kind of Mouſ eq. | 
Han bana, Sax. Ja wild Creature, Das. 

A Hax [Emblematically] denotes vigilancy, quick heat- 
ing, wantonneſs, fear, fruitfalneſs and ſolitude. 

Hare's-Foot, Hare's-Kar, Herbs. 

Harxe-Braintd, heedleſs, giddy:headed. . .. 

Hartz-Lip, a Lip cloven or parted like that of a Hare. 

HARE-Pipe, a Snare for catching Hares. 

To Hart [harier, F.] to þ , to put into Confuſion. . 

Ha's cor (Croke ] Mutton Cutlets, with ſeveral ſorts of 
Fiſh and Fowl in a Ragoo, G. | 1 

Ha"z1tr, a ſort of hunting Dog. P* 

Hakr10LA/T1ON, a Soothlaying, L. Te PLA 

Ha" N. ſhe head, according to Sir Edward Coke, of 

H#/z10T f bene, an Army, and Fad, Sax. a Beaſt] the 
beſt Beaſt that a Tenant has at the hour of his Death, which 
by Cuſtom is the due of the Lord of the Manour. 

Ha'zioTABLE [of ha he gad, Sax. ] liable to pay Hatiots. | 

Ha'r1oT-Service [Law Term] is when a Man holds Land 
by paying Hariots at the Time gf his Death. 2 
1 HaRrLE'Quin, a Buffoon, a Merry-Andrew, 4 Jack-Pud- 

n 8 ; "_ , ; 

1 [a diminutive of Whore, q. Whorelet, i. e. a 
_ Whore, or of Arlotta] a Whore, a Concubine, a 

iſs, 

Ha'szLoTzty [either of Ar/stta, Concubine of Robert, 
Father to William the Conqueror; br Arlotta, Ital. a proud 
Whore, q. d. Whoereletry, or little Whoredom)] the Practice of 
Whores or Harlots. 5 Wr 

Harm hea hm, Sax. ] hurt, damage. = 2 

To Harm [heapmian, Sax. ] to prejudice, to hurt, to do 
damage to, c, 

Hax Mr ſhea hm xul, Sax. ] hurtful, miſchievous. 

Ha“aMuLESss [heanmleyYe, Sax. ] innocent, not apt tb do 

Ha RMLESN ESS, harmleſs Diſpoſition or Quality. 
 Harwmo'nia [in Mufick Books] harmony, the teſult or a- 
greement of ſeveral different Notes or Sounds joined toge- 
ther in accord, Ital. 

Harmonia [in Anatomy] a joining of Bones by a plairi 
Line, as is viſible in the Bones of the Noſe and Palate. 

Ha'sxmonica [in Muſick] a term given by the Antients 
to that part which conſiders the difference and ptoportion of 
Sounds, with reſpect to acute and grave. | 

Harmo/NICAL [harmonicus, L. «puerinct, Gr. ] of or per- 
taining to harmony; muſical. ; 

HAaRMONICAL 2 of a Line [with Geometricians] is a 
Diviſion of a Line in ſuch manner, that the whole Line is to 
one of the Extremes, as the other Extreme is to the inter- 
mediate Part. | 

Harmonical Proportion [in Maſict] three or four Quan- 
tities are {aid to be in an harmonical Proportion; when in the 
former Caſe, the difference of the firſt and ſecond ſhall be to 
the difference of the ſecond and third, as the firſt is to the 
third; and in the latter, the difference of the firſt and ſecond 
to the difference of the third and fourth, as the firſt is to the 


fourth. | 


If there are three Quantities in an harmonical Proportion; 
the difference between the ſecond and twice the firſt, is to 
the firſt as the ſecond is to the third; alſo the firſt and laſt 
is to twice the firſt, as the laſt is to the middle one. | 

If there are four Quantities in an harmonical Proportion, 
the difference between the ſecond and twice the firit, is to 
the firſt as the third to the fourth. _ | | 

HarmoNnical Arithmetick, is ſo much of the Theory 
and Doctrine of Numbers, as relates to the making the Com- 
pariſons, Reductions, c. of muſical Intetvals, which are 
expreſs d by Numbers, in order to the finding out the mu- 


tual Relations, Compoſitions and Reſolutions. 


HARMONmiCAL Series, is a Series of many Numbers in 
continued hatmonical Proportion. | 

Harxmonical Compoſition, in a 1 Senſe, includes 

melody. | 

 Harmonicat Intervals, is an interval or difference of 


two Sounds which are agreeable to the Ear, whether in Con- 


ſonance or Succeſſion. | 
HarmMoNical Sounds, ſuch Sounds as always make a 
determinate Number of Vibrations in the time that 
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God of Silence and the Son of 
Wolf 's-skin full of Eyes about his Shoulders. ; p 
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* 
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makes one Vibration 


 Hazmo't10vs [hormovicus, 1.1 full of harmony or me- 


e 3 1 
| ARMO'$10U5Ne5s [of e, Gr. bermemia, L.] agree- 
ableneſs in Sound, or muſica] Proportion. © 
Has monty [barmonia, L. ami of «puter, to agree to- 
gether, Gr.] Melody; a mufical Conſort; a due Proportion; 
an Agreement or . Union between ſeveral Sounds 
continuing at the fans? z either of Voices" or muſical 
Inſtruments. ee 5 oY 1 
Ha xmony Cin a ler Senſe] ſignifies agreeableneſs, ſuit - 
ableneſs, the due proportion e any thing. 
Simple Harmony, is that, . is no concord to 

the Fundamental, above an Octave. * 

Compound Harmony, is that, which to the ſimple har- 
mony of one Octave, adds that of another Octave. 

H a xmonr of the Spheres) [with the Philoſophers] a kind 

Harmony Celeftial of Muſick, ſuppoſed to be pro- 
duced by the ſweetly tuned Motions of the Stars and Planets. 

They attribute this harmony to the various and propor- 

tionate Impreſſions of the heavenly Globes upon one another, 

which, by acting under. proper Wen orm a harmony. 

For, as they thought it not poſſible that ſuch large Bodies, 
moving with great rapidity, ſhould be filent, and that the 
Atmoſphere continually impelled by them muſt yield a ſet of 
Sounds proportionate to the impulſions it receives, and they 
not running all in the ſame Circuit, nor with the ſame Ve- 
locity, different Tones muſt ariſe from this diverſity of Mo- 
tions, which being all directed by the Hand of the Almighty, 
do form an admirable Symphony or Concert. | 

To H/ N ESAOUbarnacher, F.] to accouter or dreſs with 

harneſs. - 7 

HARNBss [harmche, Teut. harnois, F.] all the Accou- 
trements of an Horſe; the Furniture of Horſes, either for 

Coach or Waggon; alſo the Accoutrements of an armed 
Horſeman. | 

Ha'srine Harneſs, a ſort of harneſs, the where- 
of has but ſingle allowance. : £ 

Ha RO Ma Cuſtom among the Normans, much the ſame, 

H' KoL if not the Original of the Hue and Cry after 

Offenders. The Reaſon of the Name and Practice is faid to 
be this: There was once a Duke of Normandy, call'd Rolls, 
a Man of great Juſtice and Severity againſt Offenders ; and 
thereupon, when they follow'd any one upon the Purſuit, 
they cry'd Ha- Roll, q. d. Ah- Rollo, where art thou that art 
wont to redreſs theſe Grievances. Upon this Occaſion, 
thoſe that were within hearing, were obliged either to make 
Purſuit or Pay a Fine. 

HA RK PAR, a ſort of Amber, that draws Straws. 
Hake [heaNpe, Saæ. ] a muſical Inſtrument of a triangular 
Form, having 72 Strings, F. and Du. 

8 Hare heanpian, Sax. harper, F.] to play upon an. 
Harp. | | 
To HART on the ſame String, i. e. to infiſt pertinaciouſly 
on any particular matter; to mention the ſame thing over 


and over. h 


Ha'ryer Tha pe he. Sax. ] one who plays on an r 
- Harye'cc10 [in Mufick Books] ſignifies to cauſe the 

HarPEecGla'ro F ſeveral Notes or Sounds of one accord 
to be heard not together, but one after another, beginning 
always with the loweſt. 

Ha'sPyes ['Aprom of «pate, Gr. to fieze violently] three 
fabulous Monſters, call'd Hello, Ocypete and Celæno, who, 
according to the Fictions of the Poets, have the Faces of 
Virgins, the Ears of Bears, the Bodies of Vultures, crooked 
Hands and Feet, with ſharp Talons. They are put, hiero- 
glyphically, to ſiguify Extortioners, griping Uſurers, and 
covetous Miſers. 

They tell us that the Harpyes were wont to ſpoil Phineus's 
Victuals. And ſome have the Notion that they were certain 
wild monſtrous Fowls, which were wont to carry away 
Phincus's Dinner off from the Table. But the matter was 
thus, Phineus was a King of Pæonia, who grew blind in his 
old Age, and after the Death of all his Sons, his Daughters, 
Pyria and Eraſia, waſted and made away with all their Fa- 


ther's Subſtance; and hence the Poets tell us that Phincus 
was miſerable, who was thus perplexed by Harpyes; but 


Tethus and Calais, two famous Men, and Sons of Beregas, 


his Neighbours, - were helpful to him, drove his Daughters 


away, gathered his Subſtance together again, and appointed 
a certain Thracian to be his Stewart. 
HarPo'cRaTEs [among the Egyptians] was eſteemed the 
Tbs, and his Statute ſtood 
near the Image of Serapis, with a Finger on his Lips, and a 
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— Perfons who catch'Bifk by! fa. 
havping Irons. | 74 by a 4. 

mes, L.] a ſort of 

and 


Ha'nrPixc Treas [harpagines, * 
fallened to Lines, wherewith they firike catch Wie 
—— 8 as — 2 „ ay”, 
aRPING [with Marixers] is ly" the breadth r. 
Ship at the — tho' ſome REES * 
which are faſtened into the Stern, ſ. 1 
_ - Ha'zpaicorp? [harpficorde, F.] a kind f muſical fing 


Ha'zysicoL ument well known; 
" 2 [arquebuſe, F. ] a ſort of hand Gun. 
0 3 Canes | | Records) COIN hunting the 


. 
HA RRIER [of Barier, F. to barry ] a Hound of 
my Scent, and excellent-to hold the purſuit of — 
o HA“ R ROW [of henzian, Sax. berſer; F. 
par Ground ary an —_— * | : 
Ha'trow, a Drag with Iron Teeth; to break 
of Earth after Ploughing. (423, oY e 
Har [herbiſch, Tut. ] ſharp, tart, ſevere. 
Ha“xsUxNESss, ſharpneſs in taſte ; ſeverit . 
HAa'rsLET} [prob. of haſftilles, F. of haſte, a Spit ; be. 


Ha'sLET J cauſe roaſted on a Spit] the Entrails of x Hog.” 


HarT|[heone, Sax. Ja Stag. 

HarT Evi/ [with 1 the Stag-evil; 'a Rheum © 
Defluxion, that falls upon the Jaws and other Parts of the 
. 4 of a Horſe, which hinders him from eating. 

Akr-Vort, Hart's-Fodder, Hart's-Trefoil,' Hart's- 
* Herbs. ; 2 e 

ART Royal, one that has been hunted by the 
Queen and — eſcaped alive. | | 85 24 

HART Royal proclaimed, is a Hart, who having been hunt. 
ed by the King or Queen, eſcapes alive; and if it be chaſed 
out of the Foreſt, ſo that it is unlikely he will ever return 
thither of his own accord, they cauſe Proclamation to be 
made, that none ſhall hurt or moleſt him, or hinder him from 
> Ws thither if he liſt, is called a Hart Royal proclcin- 
ed. 

Ha/rvesT-Work [henpreyc- „ Sax.] the gathering 
in the Fruits — mn 12 J 

A Han [hachi, F.] a Diſh of Meat ſtewed, c. 

Ha'sLE [he&yl, Sax.] a ſort of Wood. A» 

HasLe-Wort, an Herb. : 

To Har [hæprian, Sax. ] to faſten with a hafp. 

An Hasy, a Reel to wind Yarn on. x 

An Hasy [he fe, Sax.] a faſtening for a Door. 

Ha'ssocx [ſome derive it of haſe, Text. an Hare, and 
Socks, Hare-skins, being ſometimes worn inſtead of Socks on 
the Feet in Winter] a Baſs -or Cuſhion made of Ruſhes to 
kneel upon in Churches. J | 

Ha'sTA Porci [old Rec.) a Shield of Land. 

HasTa'Tus, a, um [in Botan. Writ.) ſhaped like the 
head of a Spear. X 

To make Has r EIN Thaeſten, Ds. hater, F.] to be expe- 

To HA“sTEN > ditious; to quicken, preſs or urge on. 

HasTe of haſte, Du. Hatt, F.] quickneſs, ur 

Ha“sTIxFSss ency. | 

HAa/STINGS i 4 of bajte] Fruit early Ripe; allo greet 
Peas, e. : * | 0 

Ha'sTive, „forward, as haſtive Fruits. 

Ha'sry 55% Þ ] done in haſte, ſudden, quick, hurry- 


ing; - allo. ſoon angry; paſſionate. | 
HasTULa Regia [with Botaniſts] the Herb yellow A 


phodil, L. 
Har [hett, Brit. hv, Sax. ] a Covering for the Head. 
Harch [hæca, Sax. J a ſort of half Door, egvench maic 
of wooden Grate-work. 


To Haren hecken, Jeu. ] to produce Voung from 


Eggs, as Birds do; alſo to plot or contrive Miſchief. 


A HaTcn, a Brood of young Birds, a Veſſel or Place 
lay Grain in; alſo a Trap to catc  Weelels, | 
To Harck. See Hatching. 


Hi TCHEL X | YN 

To HATCHEL [hatchelen, Du.] to dreſs Flax w 
Hatchel. | 5 bs 

Ha'rcass [in a Ship] a ſort of Trap Doors of the Deck 
the middle of Co Ship. between the Main and Fore · malt, 
for letting down Goods of bulk into the Hold. 


Ha'renzr?, [hatchel, 94. J an Inftrument for hefe 


Ha'rcass, Flood-gates ſet in a River, to ſtop the 9 | 


rent of the Water. 


_ © Harcu-Way [in a Ship] that Place direAly * 


Hatches. . 3 2e 
A Ha'tcuer [hachette, F.] a little A4. Ha'rcr- 
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continued Series of many Lines, | n ec 
[MENT an chievement. Fan. 
— . xxT [in Heraldry] the marſhalling of ſeveral 
is of Ams in an Eſcutcheons. alſo an Eſcutcheon fixed 
fide of an Houſe where a Perſon died. 


To Hats {bavian, Sax.) to bear ill-will to, to have an 


to. | | 
1 * [Cookery] Veal Sweetbreads, 8 Livers, 
Slices of Bacon breaded, ſpitted on Skewers and fry'd, &. 
Ha'rzeD [of havian, Sax. to hate, and ned, Counſel, 


e.] ill-will. TORE + + 

1 bot (bade xul, Sax.) deſerving hate, odious. 

 Ha/rerv0LNneEs, odious Quality, 
Ha'vBERGETES [old Records) a fort of Cloth. 738 
To Haves [ habban, Sax.] to poſſeſs, to hold, to enjoy. 
Ha'ven chafn, Brit. haken, Dan] a Harbour for 


1 . [according to Camden] a little Meadow lying 
Hawen { ina Valley. | : 
HavcaT ins [of hauteur, hauteſſe, F.] loftineſs of Mind. 
Hav'cury [hautain, F. ] proud, lofty, elated. 

Havxc [of a Horſe, &c.] is the hip, or that part of the 
hind-quarter, that extends the Reins or Back to the 
hough or ham. ; ; 

To draw the GED [with Horſemen] is to change the 

ing ſoot in Galloping. 

70 Hau r [hanter, F. ] to frequent troubleſomly, as 

Spirits are ſaid to do. | 
Havnr [with Hunters] the Walk of a Deer, or the Place 

of her uſual Paſlage. | 

| A Hav'xTek [of hanteur, F.] one that goes often to or 

frequents a Place, c. | 

a'vock [of ha oc, Sax. an Hawk] waſte, ſpoil, de- 
ſtruction. 


To make Havock [of ha poe, Sax. an Hawk, being a Bird 


of Prey] to make waſte, deſtroy, c. 
Hava, the ſame in French, as Haven in Enxgliſb. 
Hau'klaNT [haurians, drawing in. 

'} Havriant [in — a Term _ 
larly applied to Fiſhes; and denotes their being 
eig directly upright, as in the Figure. 

Let HauT DeſJus in 1 740 the firſt Treble. 
Ha ur Contre [in Maſict] counter Tenor, Ital. & F. 
Ha/UTB01s, a Hoboy, a muſical Inſturment. i 
Haw [hagan, Sax.] a Berry, the Fruit of the white 


Thorn. 
Haw [of hg, Sax. ] a Cloſe or ſmall Piece of Land near 
an Houſe. | 
Haw [with Farriers] a Griſtle growing between the ne- 
ther Eye-lid and the Eye of a Horſe. 
Has in Doom's-Day Book] Manſions or Dwelling-houſes. 
Hawk [hayoc, Sax} a Bird of Prey, of a bold and gene- 
rous Nature- 
To Haw, to go a fowling with Hawks. 
Hawks of the firſt Coat, a fi 


ge. . 

Hawx [ Hieroglyphically] was by the Antients put to ſig- 
nify the Sun, being an Emblem of its powerful Influences in 
the World. Some have obſerved of this Bird, that it can 


ſtedfaſtly behold the Sun, and that its Bones will attract Gold 


(the Metal of the Sun) as the Loadſtone does Iron. They 
alſo repreſented almighty God by the Body of a Man cover- 
ed with a long Garment, bearing on the Top of the Head a 
Hawk ; becauſe the Excellence, Courage, Nimbleneſs and 
good Qualities of this Bird, did ſhadow out the incomparable 
Perſections of its great Creator. And becauſe the Hawk is a 
Bird of a long Life, it was an Emblem of Natural Life; it 
8 alſo put to ſignify a prudent, valorous, juſt and bra ve 
8 


1 H/ w ERS, were antiently fraudulent Perſons, who wen 
about from Place to Place, buying Braſs, "oy 


er, c. 
which ought to be uttered in open Market; Pedlars 
Who go about the Town or Country ſelling Wares. 

Hawn [healm, Sax. ] the lower part of the Straw, after 


| the Ears of Corn have been cut off. 


H] SER [hauſſer, F.] a three ſtrond Rope, or ſmall Cable. 
Hawses [in a $hip] are two round Holes under her Head; 


+ thro' which the Cables paſs when ſhe is at Anchor. | 


Bod Hawe [Sea Term] is when the Hole is high above 
the Water. "12H | | 


Burning in the Hawss [Sea Term) is when the Cable 'en- 5 


duret an extraordinary ſtreſs. 


awk in the fourth Year of her 


__ 


Charing the Hi wen ($64. Term}/is the untwifling bag af nb | 
n being let out at different Hawſes are twiſted a-, 


| one another. | erg | eb; ; | 
5 freſh the Hawel [Sea Term] i. e. to lay new Pieces 


upon the Cable in the Hawſe, to preſerve it from fretting. | 


Thwart the Hawss [Sea Term] the ſame as rides upon the 
Hawſe,. & . when, a Ship lies athwart with her Stern juſt 
before the Hawſe of another Ship. | 2 

Riding upon the HA wen Hs Term] is when any Heavy 
ng lies acroſs or falls directly before the Hawſe. . 
N. Av [of he, Sax. ] Graſs mowed and dried in the Sun; 

Hay "et wes fe Fence or Incloſure form'd with 
Hax ils, rewith ſome Foreſts, Parks, c. 
were incloſed in antient Times. | 

Ha y-Monds, the Herb Ale-hoof. | 

Hax [hzg, Sax. ] a Net to catch Coneys in. 

To dance the Hax, to dance in a Ring. | 

Ha v+n0oT [hizg-bote, Sax.] a Mul& or Recompence 


for Hedge-breaking; but rather, a Right to take Wood ne- 


ceſſary for repairing Hedges. | | 
Hay'warD, a Keeeper of the common Herd of Cattle of 


a Town; whoſe buſineſs was to look to them that they did 


riot break or crop Hedges of Incloſures. we 

Harz [with 14 a certain Dignity or Strengthen- 
ing of a Planet, by being in a Sign of its own Sex; and a 
part of the World agreeable to its own Nature; as when a 
maſculine and diurnal Planet is in the maſculine Sign in the 
Day Time, and above the Earth; or a feminine nocturnal 


Planet in the Night Time in a feminine Sign, and under the 


Ha/zard, chance, fortune, 2 danger; alſo a Game 
at Dice; alſo a Term uſed at Tennis, when a Ball does. not 
rebound as uſual, ſo that no Judgment can be made of it. 

To Ha'zarp [b4zarder, F. I to run the hazard or risk of; 
to venture, to lay at ſtake. 2 

Hz Ans, the Holes in the Sides of a Billiard Table, in- 
to — the Gameſters endeavour to ſtrike their Adverſaries 

Ha'zarxpous[hazardeux, F.] full of hazard, dangerous. 

Ha'z ARDousN EGS, dangerouſneſs. 

A Hazes [prob. of hay, Sax. ] a thick Fog or Rime. 

Hazr, thick, foggy, rimy. | 

0 [ by pe» Sat] ne of the third Perſon ſingular 
culine. 


, Haan [Heayob, Sax.] the uppermoſt or chief Part of the 
Hes a Man Hieroglyphically] ſignified ſound Judg- 


ment and Wiſdom; having the Hair cut off, violent Grief 


or Bondage ; if growing, Li 


The Ht av of an Infant, an old Man, a Hawk, a Fim and 


a River-horſe, all together [ Hieroglyphically] intimated the 
Condition of Man in this World. 7 e Infants ſignifies his 
Birth; that with grey Hairs, his Death; that of a Hawk, 
God's Love to Man; the Eb, Death and Burial; and the 
Boy Bore the irreſiſtible Power of Death, that ſpares no 


Heap [with Anat.] the extremity of a Bone; alſo the ex- 
treme of a Muſcle that is inſerted into the Staple Bone; alſo 
the head of a Muſcle which is a Tendon 

Heap [in Mechanick Arts] the upper Parts of inanimate 
and artificial Bodies, as the Head of a Nail, Ee. 

Heap [in Painting, Carving, &c. ] the Picture or Repre- 
ſentation of that part of a human Body. 

Hzao [with Archite#;] an Ornament of Scul or 
carved Work, often ſerving as the Key of an Arch, Plat- 
band, c. | . 

Heap of a Work [in Fortification] the Front of it neareſt 
to the Enemy, and fartheſt from the Body of the Place. 
Moers Heap [ſpoken of a Horſe) who has a black Head 
and Feet, and his Body of a Roan Colour. | 

Moor's Heap [in Engineery] a kind of Bomb or Grenado 
ſhot out of a Cannon. 5 + © 

Moors HEAD [with Chymifts] a Cover or Capital of an 


Alembick, having a long Neck for the conveyance of the 


Vapours into a Veſſel that ſerves as a Refrigeratory. 

A Hap of Earth was made at Oxford, A. D. 1387. in 
the Reign of King Richard TI. which at a Time appointed 
ſpoke theſe Words, | 
off. Caput elevabitur, the Head ſhall be liſted up. Pede, 


K the Vault Fall be US ap ore the 


Heap of an Anebor, is the Shank or longeſt Part of it. 


Hz of a Camp, is the Ground before which an Army © 


bh 


Caput deſecetur, the Head ſhall be cut 
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er Grudge againſt a Perſon, 


: 


my" 


| Heapnonducu [of bea pod and boxe, $22] He cho in- 


tiently was the chief Officer of the Frank- Pledge; now an 
Officer ſubordinate to the Conſtable; or the famne- a Con- 

4 | 2 1%” 3G] 2 * Kat x Y | 
Has of Flax, twelve Sticks of Flax tied up to make a 
Hzav Land [in Hubandry] that part plonghd' acroſs at 


the Ends of other Lands. "4 


Hz aD Land[with Navigators] a Point of Land lying far- 
ther out at Sea than the reſt. * A vant; £1 

He a v*Lines ¶ in a Ship] the Ropes of the Sails that are 
uppermoſt and next to the Yards, and which ſerye to make 
faſt all the Sails to the Yards: Md. 

HA D- mould.ſpot ¶ Anatomy ] is when the Sutures of the 
Skull, generally the Coronal, ride, i.. have their Edges ſhot 
over one another. | abt 

He ap-Pexce, the Sum of 51/7. that the Sheriff of Nor- 
thumberland antiently exacted of the Inhabitants of that 
County every third or fourth Year, without any Account 
made to the King. 

He ap-Piece, Armour of Defence, for, the Head, an Hel- 
met.. 

Hz av-Sai/[ of a Ship] thoſe Sails belonging to the Fore- 
Maſt and Boltſprit, which govern the Ships head. 

Heap-6:a, a great Wave coming right a-head of the Ship 
in her courſe. . | 

HzAbs- Man, an Executioner who beheads Malefactors. 

Heaps, Tiles that are laid at the Eaves of an houfe. 

HEA Dy — Head] headſtrong, obſtinate, ſtubborn. 

He avv-Liguors, ſtrong Liquors that affect the head. 

H/ A Dix Ess {of hea DIN, Sax.] ſtrong quality in Liquors; 
alſo Obſtinacy, Stubbornneſs, -Raſhneſs, | 

Hex a'p-5TRONGNESS, Obſtinacy, Stubbornneſs. 

To Hear Thælan, Sax.] to cure a Wound, Sore, &c. 

HzaLl-ranc [halfang, Sax.] a Pillory. | 

Hea'linc [of hælan, Sax.] Sanative, making Sound. 

HeaLTn [of Þwpl, Brit. hal, Sax. ] ſoundneſs in Body 
a due Temperament or Conſtitution of the ſeveral Parts 
whereof an animal Body is compoſed, both in reſpect of 
Quantity and Quality, or Mind, f 

HEe'ALTHFULNEss, L healfulneyye, Sax. ] ſoundneſs of 
Conſtitution, Cc. | | | 

He/aLTHINEss [of gpl, Brit. hel di, Sax.] Health- 
fulneſs, the ſame as Health; or it may be defined to be that 
ſtate of the Body whereby it is fitted to diſcharge the natural 


Functions eaſily, perfectly, and durably. 


H/ ALTHLESs, [hzl-leay, Sax. ] wanting Health. 

Healthy (bald, Sax.] having Health. _ 

He am, the ſame in Beaſts as the after-burthen in Women. 

An Heavy | heape, Sax. ] a pile of things laid one upon 
another. 

To HEAT up [ of behypan, Sax. ] to lay up in heaps. 


To HE AR [hy han, Sax. ] to receive a Voice or Sound by the 


Ear; alſo to examine a Cauſe as a Judge or Arbitrator does. 

HearinG [ hy hung. Sax, ] is that Senſation whereby 
from a due motion of the ſmall Fibres of the Auditory-nerves 
impreſt upon the Ears, and convey'd to the Brain or common 
Senſory, the Soul perceives Sounds and judges of them. 

To AR [heopcnian, Sax. ] to liſten, to give ear to. 

He ARKENER [of hèo henian, Sax. to hearken ] a hearer 
or liſtener. a 

He ARsE, a covered or cloſe Waggon for carry ing dead 
Corps's to burial. | 3 

Hearsz Hunt. Term} a Hind in the ſecond Year of her 
Age. 

He's RT [ heoNT, Sax.] the Seat of Life in an Animal 
Body, &c. I | 

Hea'rTs | in Coat Armour] did antiently denote the Va- 
Jour or Sincerity of the Bearer, when Arms were the Reward 
of Virtue ; but fince they are become common to all Perſons 
that have Wealth inſtead of Worth. 

A Hear placed on a Chafing-diſh of burning Coals, there 
remaining. without receiving any Prejudice, was by the F- 
Zyptians put hieroglyphically to repreſent the Perpetuity and 
Duration of the Heavens, thereby intimating, how the World 
and Heavens ſubſiſt intire, notwithſtanding that thoſe pow- 
erful Elements and Beings do ſtruggle together, and diſpute 
the Place one with another. | | 

HEART of the Sun, [with 4frel.] the ſame as Cazimi. 
_. A HART upon the Lips of a Man [ Hieroglyphically] was 
by the Antients put to repreſent the Truth. 

Three HeaxTs concentred [ Hierog/yphically] repreſent 


Confederacy and Courage. 


HEART 7a Tree, the middle part of it longirudinally | 
HzarT-burning, à Pain in the Stomach ; alſo a Spleen 


4 F P - 
* q , 
9 * * 


Haar- 481, 4 Fa... Ber 480 Se,. 
| 22 — east, nt n, 
* SLEARTY fof heoNTa, Sax, healthy; 1 y, 15 3 
cordial, fnsere . taſty; vely; wig 


_ To Hwanran [ of ern, Sex. J to put into how . 
encourage, to ſtrengthen, to make Yelp] 7” bent ty 


HzAATINxSss, heartfulneſs; ſoundneſs 'bf Conſtitutz . 
— > Ce 7 n e by | 
HEARTLESS, LheaNTleYYe, Sax: ] Wanting Courage 
Hope, Deſpairing. ; — 
— neo d, Tax] a Chimney-floot, +... 
 HsarTa-Money, a Tax upon Fire-hearths; Cine 
Moyo £9 ney * Pon "Hh Chimney. 
Two Hears [with Horſemen] a Horſe is faid' to hne 
two Hearts that works in the Manage with conſtraint, and I:. 
3 and any be brought to conſent to it. 

EAT, one of the four primary Qualities, which i 
ding to the neu PHY) conſiſts — much in the — 
of Motion, in the ſmaller Particles of Bodies, and that 
way 3 or in the Parts being rapidly agitated. all ways. 

EAT [in a hot Body] is the agitation of the Parts of that 
Body, and the Fire contained in it; by which agitation 2 
Motion 1s produced in our Bodies, exciting the Idea of heat 
in our Minds; and heat in reſpect of us is only that Idea or 
Senſation in our Mind; and in the hot Body is nothing but 
Motion that occaſions it : And Heat (fay our Philoſophers ) 
is no more in the Fire that burns our Finger, | than Pain in 
Needle that pricks it. No heat is ſenſible to us, unleſs the 
Body, that acts upon our Organs of Senſe, has a greater de- 


gree of heat than that of our Organs; for if it be faint and 


weak it is ſaid to be cold. 

Atual Hear I in Phyfick} is that which is an effect of 
real elementary Fire. | 

Hear [in Geography} is diverſified according to the dife- 
rent Climes, Seaſons, &c. and ariſes from the different An- 
gles under which the ſame Rays ſtrike upon the ſurface of 
the Earth: For it is ſhewn by Mechanicks, that à moving 
Body ſtriking perpendicularly” upon another, acts with its 
whole force; and that a Body that ſtrikes directly, by how 
much more it deviates from the perpendicular acts with the 
leſs force, g | 

To HEAT [havian, Sax.] to make hot. 

Potential HRA r is that which is found in Wine, Pepper, 
and ſeveral chymical Preparations"; as Brandy, Oil of Tur- 
pentine, c. 

Hears [ef Race-Horſes] the Exerciſes that are given them 
by way of Preparation. | 

HzATH [ hes, Sax.] a kind of Plant or wild Shrub; 
alſo the Place or Land where it grows plentifully. 

133 a Bird of the Game. 

HE AaTH-Peaſe, a kind of wild Peaſe. 

HEaTH-Roſe, a Flower. | 

 He'aruy [ of hz%icg, Sax. ] being full of [the Shrub 


* 


call'd Heath. 


HEATAREN Chæ pen, Sax.] Pagans, Idolaters. 

HE'aTHENISH, after the manner of heathens. . 
| Hea'THENISHNEss, heatheniſh manner, nature or diſpo- 
ition. 

HA“ THENIsM [ of hæ en, Sax. ] the Principles or Pra- 
ctices of Heatbent. | 
To Heave [ hzFian, Sax.] to flit, alſo to ſwell or riſe, 
as the Breaſt, or as Dough does ; alſo to ing or throw. 

To HEA R and Set | Sea Phraſe] uſed of a Ship when # 
Anchor, ſhe riſes and falls by force of the Waves. 

Te Heave at the Capftan, is to turn it about. 

To Heave a Flag abroad, is to hang it out. 

To Heave overboard, is to fling or throw over-board. 


To HEAVE out the Top-ſail, is to put it abroad. 3 


Heave-Offerings [among the Fees] the Firſt-Fruits giren 
to the Prieſts. . 
Hr'aven Cheo pen, prob. of hea xian, Sax. to elevate, 1 


cauſe we muſt lift up our Heads to behold it ] the Throne 


Go p, and Seat of the Bleſſed ; alſo the Firmament. * | 
HAVE [ with Afron, call'd alſo the ethereal or I! 


Heaven] is that immenſe Region wherein the Stars, Plancts, : 


and Comets are diſpoſed. 


Heaven [ Hieroglyphically ] was painted as 2 beautiful 


young Man with a Sceptre in his right-hand, the Sun 4 


the Moon on his Breaſt, a Crown upon his Head, in a Gar 
ment adorned with innumerable Stars, trailing on the Gro great 
and an Urn full of Fite in his left-hand, ſending up a Bf. 
Flame with a burning Heart in the middle. 


. to 
tability, Conſtancy and Incorruptibility, that never bel 
decay. The Scepter and Crown imply the Den — 


The youthful Face of the Heavens intimates 5 
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| . celeſtial Globes exerciſe upon the inſerior 
5 es and Moon in the Breaſt point at the two 
Binge inaries that ſhine” in the Firmament, and are 
the *:1raediate Cauſes under Go p of Life and Motion, and 


Power, 
beautiful Lum 


by which he produces fo many Wonders in the 
- 2” IM Pot fall of Flames with a burning Heart, that 
— conſumes, intimates that the almighty Power of G ov» 


ing the Enmity and ſeeming Diſcord of the Elements, 


| ducing a Confuſion, Sc. 
hom pp — between Heaven and Earth | pron pt oh 
% was expreſs'd by a Man with his Hands tied with a 
Go, that was let down from the Clouds, becauſe there is 
nothing here below, tho* never ſo great and powerful, but 
is heid by a ſecret Chain, by which the Divine Providence 
can turn and wind it at Pleaſure, 


HEAU'LNE 1, [in Heraldry) an Helmet or Head- piece. 
HEAUME _| | | 

Hr Av bea ix, Sax, ] weighty 3 alſo ſad, melancholy. 
Hg'AVINESS, weightineſs; ſadneſs of Mind. 

Ur BBERMAN [prob. ſo call'd of F] one that fiſhes be- 
low Bridge for Whitings, Smelts, c. and commonly at 
Ebb ing Water. | We | 
Hr BBERT HEF [Nebben dex, Sax. ] a Privilege of having 
the G ods of a Thief, and the Trial of him within a parti - 
cular Liberty. N ; 
He/BBING Wears, Devices or Nets laid for Fiſh at Ebbing 


* W. er. 


HEBDO'MADAL [of hebdoma, L. a Week] pertaining to 
a M ek, weekly. | | 


HEBDOO'MADE [of EA,, Gr. the Number ſeven] as 


ſeven Years, Weeks, Days, Oc. | 
HEBDO'NADARY }, [of EC,, Gr. a Week] the Heb- 
HEBDOMADEE'R f domary or Week's-Man, a Canon or 
Prebendary in a Cathedral Church, who took Care of the 
Chcir and Offices of it for his Week. 

He/se [Cie, Gr.] the Goddeſs of Youth, (according to the 
Poets) was the Daughter of Fans, without a Father, for 
Juno being invited to a Banquet by Apollo, eat Lettices, 


and fo conceived and bare Hebe, who being beautiful, Jupi- 


ter made her his Cup-bearer ; but in waiting on him at a Ban- 
quet, Hebe happened to fall down, and her Garments falling 
abroad, ſhe was ſeen uncovered, for which ſhe was put out 
of her Office, and Ganymedes was put in her room. This 
Allegory is thus expounded; When Juno (i. e. the Air) is 
warmed with the hot Rays of Apollo (i. e. the Sun) ſhe that 


before was barren, begins to conceive and bring forth Hebe 
(i. e. the Spring) and Herbs and Men: She miniſters duly - 


to Jupiter, till at the End of Summer Jupiter caſts her out and 
takes in Ganymedes, or the Winter and Watry Sign Aquarius. 
Hzzr/xus [with Botaniſta] the Ebony Tree, L. 
Hess'TAT10N, a making dull or blunt. L. 

Heze'rupe [hebetudo, L.] bluntneſs, dulneſs. 

Hesr'scvs [with Na Marſh-Mallows, L. 
He'BRa13M, an Idiom of the Hebreto Language. 
He'sxew HY, Heb.) of or pertaining to the Hebreto 
Language. | 


He'care, a Goddeſs of the Heathens, to whom the 


Poets give three Names, as Luna in Heaven, Diana on 


Earth, and Projerpina in Hell. | 14 
H CATous [of RA t, i. e. an hundred Oxen; or, 
as others, of Ex g eic, i. 6. Watt, 7. e, an hundred F eet] 
Euſtathius ſays, an Hecacomb ſignifies a Sacrifice of an hun- 
dred Oxen; but it is generally taken for an hundred Animals 
of any ſort. - Thoſe that derive it from "Exznv ge,, make 
it conſiſt of 25 Animals. Others are of Opinion, that He- 
catomb is only a finite Number put for an indefinite, and fo 
lignifies no more than a great many. 


HECATOMUAON ['Evam8zior of Btw, an hundred, and 
Bic, an Ox, Gr. becauſe a hundred Oxen were then offered 


in Sacrifice to Jupiter] the Month of June. 


HFCATOMPHO'NIA | of Exe, an hundred, and clue, 


Gr. to lay] a Sacrifice offered by. the' Meſſenians, by ſuch as 
had flain 710 Enemies 1 Pp dk 1 
HxcATONTAHTLLUM [of EN 'a hundred, and 
den, a Leaf, Gr.] the hundred leafed Roſe. | 
HECK, A Rack at which Horſes are fed with Hay. 
To HE CKLE Flax [Hackelen, DJ] to break it with a 


- 
4 


/ Wooden Inftrument call'd 


A HECKLE, an Inſtrument for dreſſing Flax — Hemp. 
HE CTICA, an hectick Fever, 4... 


5 A Hr cron, a vapouring Fellow, a Bully; prob. from 
Hector, the valiant Son of Priamu King of Troy. 


vapour, to vaunt. - 


4 
* 


6 ; | A ley at, 1 4 ite 
wo EDA L/ Rec.] a Haven, a Port, a Landing Place, 3 


Wharf. 
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Hrn vruld, Toll or Cuſtom paid at an Hythe bt Wharf 
for Landing Goods. n 
HEDERA [with BotarifiÞ the Try Tree, .. 

- HEDERA cus [bederaces,' L.] of or belonging to Ivy. 

HE'DERAL Cron [among the Romans) a Crown of Ivy; 
worn in publick Feaſting and Rejoycings: A 

HE'DERA 7erreftris [with Bataniſts the Herb Ground-Tvy. 

HEDERT'FEROVUS | bederifer, L.] bearing Ivy. | 

HEDERIFO'RMIS, of the Form of Ivy. 

HEDERO'SE [hederoſus, L.] full of Ivy. | 

To HDR LHeFian, Joy, to incloſe or encompaſs with 
an Hedge. | | 

A Heper [Heß ße, Sax.] a Fence of Thorns or ſome 

Shrubs about a piece of Land. 
HEDGE-HOG,” Trefoil, an Herb. 4 | 
HEDGE-HOG | Hierog/yphically] was pictured to repreſent 
a cunning Time-Server, becauſe this Creature has always 
two or three Holes, whither it retreats; and when the Wind 
is cold and boiſterons at one Hole, it creeps to the other. 
HEDGE- Hos [hegge-hog, Szx.] a Quadrupede all over 
defended with ſharp Thorns. | 

HEDY'OSMUS 7 ...,; | | 

HEDY'oSMUM * LF an Gr.] the Herb Mint. 

HEDY'PNOTs [ Hdmriie, Gr.] the Herb Prieſt's-Crown, a 
ſort of Succory. 

HEDY'sMATA, ſweet Oils or Sauces | 

HEDYSMATA [with Phy/cians] any thing that gives Medi- 
cines a good Scent. 

Hz zo [of hevan, Sax. to beware] warineſs, carefulneſs. 

To HED [hevan, Sax.] to beware, to mind, to obſerve. 

H' ZDrur Thed pull, Sax. ] careful, wary, c. | 

He/zpeuLNess, warineſs, watchfulneis, Ec. 

He'eprL ESS [of hevleay, Sax. ] careleſs, fc. 

He'zpLEsNEss, want of heed. - | 

A HEIL hele, Sax. ] the back part of the Foot. 

HzEL of a Maß, that part, at the Foot of the Maſt of a 
Ship, that is pared away ſlanting, that it may be ſtay d aft- 
ward on. | 

To Ht [Sea Language] a Ship is ſaid to heel when ſhe 
lies down on, her Side. | 

He'tLer [with Cock-Fighters] a Cock who ſtrikes much 
with his Spurs. s. | | 

Herr {hexe; Sax. ] the weight or heavineſs of any thing. 

HEGE'MONICZ {with - Phyficians] a Term uſed for the 
principal Actions of a human Body, called Vital and Animal. 

He'cira [with Chronolagers] the Epocha or Account of 
Time uſed by the Turks and Arabians, who begin their Ac- 
counts from the Day that Mahomet was forced to make his 
Eſcape from the City of Mecca, which was on Friday July 
16 A. C. 622. 

He'cLzR,. a Foreſtaller, a Huckſter, one who buys up 
Proviſions in the Country to ſell them again by retail. 

H/ Ir ER {heafone, Sax.] a young Cow. | 

Hir [of haut, F. or heah, Sax. high] talneſs. The 
height of a well proportioned Man, 1s equal to the Diſtance 
from one End of the Finger of one Hand to the other, when 
his Arms are extended as wide as may be. | 

Heicur ſin Rhetorick] an Excellency in Speaking or 
Writing. | : 

He1GnrT [with Geometricians] the third Dimenſion of a 
Body, confidered with regard to its Elevation above the 
Ground. 1 | 

HEI f 4 Figure [Geometry] is a perpendicular Line 
drawn from the Top to the Baſe, 

He1curs [in Military Art] the Eminences round a forti- 
fied Place on which the Beſiegers uſually poſt themſelves. 

- Hvru'invss [Hunt. Term] a Roebuck of the fourth Year. 

Heir { h@res,; L. heretier, F. ] one who ſucceeds to an 
Inheritance, e. 

Her of Blood [ Lato Term) one that ſucceeds by right of 
Blood to any Man's Lands. | . 

Hes of Inheritance, an Heir that cannot be defeated of 
his Inheritance upon any Difpleaſure. | | | 
HI Loom[Law Term] Houſhold Goods, Furniture, ſuch 
as having for ſeveral Deſcents belong'd to a Houſe, ' are 
never inventoried, but neceſſarily come to the Heir along 
with the Houſe. g TO 3 

Heir Apparent, is he on whom the Succeſſion is ſo ſettled 
__ it cannot be ſet aſide, without altering the Laws of Suc- 
- CClNONs N 

Heir Prefumptive, the next Relation or Heir at Law to 


- 


a Perſon; Who is to inherit from him 46 inteſtato, and who 


_. To Hxer ox, to play the hector, te inſult, to bully, to tis preſumed will be Heir, nothing but a contrary-Diſpoſi- 


tion in the Teſtator being able to prevent him. 
Haix in Cem. Lam] one who ſucceeds by right of Blood 
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to an ms Lands or Tenements. in Fee. 
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 Heicoma with Surgeons] an 
Hpucoas f an Ulcer, L. 


© Hetico'sopny 
Lines upon a Plain, and ſhew their reſpective Properties. 


ſcribe] a Deſcription of the Sun. 9 

HELIOo'scorE [muwoximr of her, the Sun, and cover, to 
view, Er.] is a ſort of Teleſcope, fitted ſo as to look on the 

' Body of the Sun without offending the Eye, which is done 
by making the Object and Eye glaſſes of it, of either red or 
green Glaſs. 


bore, L. 


" HeiLEBoRYNE, wild white 
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Hz12vou, Keirſhip;.or the Right aud Tale of un Heir 


or Heireſs, 


He In 888 [eretiece, F.] a female Meir. 

Heucg'saiTs3, a Sect in the ſecond Century; .who don- 
ned Virginity, and held it a Duty pf Religion to Marry. 

ion; a turning to 


HL cY DRI [of #, Gr. to draw] certain ſmall Ulcers 


in the Skin of the Head, thick and red like the Nipples of 
Breaſts, and that run with Matter. 


ELEPOL1S, an antient military Machine for 


H LE AGNHus with Betanifs] the herb 1 L. 
e battering 


down the Walls of beſieged Places. 


Hz'Liaca [of 5, Gr. the Sun] Sacrifices and other 


Solemnities performed in Honour of the Sun. 


HELIAcAL T,, Gr.] of or pertaining to the Sun. 
HrLTIACAL riſng of a Star | with Afranomeri] is its iſſu- 


ing or emerging out of the Rays and Luſter of the Sun, 
v 


erein it was before hidden. 
HeLltacal ſetting of a Star, &c. is its entring or immerg- 


ing into the Rays of the Sun, and ſo becoming inconſpicuous 
by the ſuperior Light of that Luminary. 


HELIANTUR ER | 
Hawn rum ue Gr.} the herb Hedge- 


HeL1ia'nTHoON yſſop or wild Ruſh, L. 
He'tics Major and Minor [with Aſtranomers] two Con- 


ſtellations, the ſame as Urſa Major and Minor, L. 


HELI D Parabola [with Mathematicians] is a parabolick 


Spiral or a Curve, that ariſes from the Suppoſition of the 
Axis of the common Apollonian Parabola ; being bent round 
into the Periphery of a Circle; and is a Line then paſſing 
thro' the Extremities of the Ordinates, which do now con- 
verge towards the Centre of the ſaid Circle. | 


HeLlicomeTRYY [of Af and wiregr, Gr.] an Art which 
teaches how to draw or meaſure Spiral 


HeLlico/MeTEs [of e, the Sun, and xwwirw, Gr. a 


Comet] a Phenomenon ſometimes ſeen at the ſetting of the 
Sun. | 


HeLtico'nian, of or pertaining to Mount - Helicon, a 


Hill of Phocis, ſacred to the Muſes. 


Her1co'soPuy [of ve, the Sun, and %, Wiſdom, 


Gr.] is the Art of delineating all forts of Spiral Lines in 
Plano. 


HELIocꝰxTRICK Place of a Planet - Aſtronomy] is that 


Point of the Ecliptick, to which the Planet, ſuppoſed to be 
ſeen from the Sun, is referred, and is the ſame as the Longi- 
tude of the Planet ſeen from the Sun. 


HeLiocury'sus [mixgo@r, Gr.] the Flower Golden- 


Locks or Golden-Tufts. 


HeLioGRA'PHICK [of , the Sun, and I eint, Gr. 


deſcriptive] belonging to the Deſcription of the Sun. 


HELio'GRAPHY UN ene of M and yorge, Gr. to de- 


* 


HEL10'STROPHON ["yiwegtw, Gr.] the great Marygold or 


Turnſole Flower. 8 


HzELiorgo' PE L me of IN and Trim, Gr. to turn] a 


Plant call'd Turnſole, which is ſaid always to follow the 
Courſe of the Sun. The Sun-Flower. 


HEeLisPneg'riCAL Line [in Navigation] is the Rhumb Line 


fo called, becauſe on the Globe, it winds round the Pole 
ſpirally, and ſtill comes nearer and nearer to it. 


He'L1x (5x42, Gr. ] the outward Brim of the Ear, or the 


outward Circle of the Auricle. 


HELIx [with Geometricians] a Spiral Line or Figure. 
HELix [in Architecture] the Caulicoles or little Volutes 


under the Capital of the Corinthian Order. 


Her helle, Sax. enfer, F. inferuum, B. dhe, Gr. 


IND, Heb.) the Reſidence of damned Spirits; the State of 
the Dead. . | | 


- 


HeLLEBORA'sSTRUM [with Botan] the wild black Helle- 


HeLLEBoRA'sTER [with Botan.] the great Ox-heel, L. 

He'LLEBorE LTM, 2 Plant. 3 
ellebore. 

HEeLiLEBORO'sE [helleboroſus, L.] full of Hellebore, L. 

HL L ish, of the Nature of Hell, egregiouſly wicked. 


Hr Kettles [in the County of Durham] certain Pits full 
.of Water. 


Hz1iL-Hound, a Fiend or outrageous Devil; alſo a. very 


impious and flagitious Perſon. + N 


Hai - Neri: in Richmondfbive) little Brooks, which . 

called from the = Bebe and Depth. ved 
HE'LL Laune, Gr.] an imitation of the Gr 

har Phraſes in the Gree# Tongue. - © | 
Hzitexrsrical Lee,, Gr.] pertaining to Cl 


the Helleniffs. ws 

Hz LLENIsTS [inwgi, Gr.] Cretianrs; alſo Greeifng 

Jews, who uſed the Septuagint Tranſlation of the Bible 
 HeLLEsPoxT (imoomamic, Gr.) the narrow Sea or Strait 
of Conſtantinople, ſo call'd of Helle, who was drowned 

HLN [helm, Sax.] the handle of the Rudder of a Sk 

HeLM , the State, the chief Place of Government + 
Nation, &. | ** 5 | 

Helm [with Chymi/s] t of a Still or embich 
ſo call'd 0 its Sa opig reſemblance to an Naa 

To a lee the HLN [Sea Phraſe] is to put the Helm to the 
Lee Side of the Ship. 

To bear up the HEIN [Sea Phraſe] is to let the 8h 
more large before the Wa 7 ; r 

Port the HELM [Sea Phraſe] put the helm over to p 
hand or left fide wk Shine? N n 

Starboard the H RLM [Sea Phraſe) i. e. put it to the right 
fide of the Ship. | 

Right the HRT NM [Sea Phraſe] i. e. keep it even with 

HELM a Midſbip j the middle of the Ship. 

To bring a thing over the HeLM [with Chymiſts] is to 
force it by Fire up to the Top of the Veſſel, ſo that it may 
diſtil down by the Beak of the Head into the Receiver. 
kf [of helm, Sax. or heaume, F.] Armour for the 

cad. 

Hur [with Heral/ds] is accounted the nobleſt Part of a 
Coat Armour, for which there were antiently eſtabliſhed 
Rules; but, at preſent, many wear rather what they fancy, 
than v hat they have a Right to. | 

The Helmet of a Knight (ſay ſome) is to ſtand right fer- 
ward, and the Beaver a little open. 

The Helmets of Eſquires and Gentlemen, are to be in pro- 
file and cloſe. 

Noblemen, under the Degree of a Duke, have their Hal 
met in Profile, and open with Bars. 

Monarchs, Princes and Dukes, have the Helmet right for- 
ward, and open, with many Bars. 

Helmets turned right forward, are ſuppoſed to denote 
giving Orders with abſolute Authority. 

Helmets turned ſide- ways, are ſuppoſed to intimate hearken- 
ing to the Commands of Superiors. 

HeLminTHAGo'cick [of hende, a Worm, and de of 
« , to draw or lead out] expelling Worms, 

HeLMm1NTHAGOGUES, Medicines which expel Worms by 
Stool. | | 

HeLio'pes LNA, Gr.) a particular kind of Fever, accom- 
pen with colliquative Sweats, the Tongue being dry apd 
hard. 

He'tos N-, Gr. [ a round, white, callous Swelling of 
the Foot, like the head of a Nail, and fixed in the Roots of 
the hard Skin of the Foot. 

pr wh [with Surgeons] a turning back of the Eyelid, 
L. of Gr.. ; 

To Hey ſhelpan, Sax.] to aid, to afliſt, Ic. 

Hur [help, Sax, ] aid, afhitance. _ | 

He rrrur [of help pul, Sax.] afiſting. 

He'LerULNzss, aiding or a _ Quality. 

He/LrL Ess [of helpleay, Sax. ;] deſtitute of help. 

H“LIESNES8s, deſtituteneſs of help. ; 

[Heres [in the Manage] are ſeven, the Poice, Roa, Bit or 
Snaffle,, the Calves of the Legs, the Stirrups, the Spur and 
the Ground. | | 


He'tTes-Skelter [prob. of heole ve n- Treave, Sar. "EY 
chaos of darkneſs] confuſedly, diſorderly. Þ 


HeLve [hel pe, Sax.] the handle of an Ax, Cc. 
f HeLx1'x E Uebe, Gr.] Pellitory of the Wall. 3 the 
HeLve Tick, of or pertaining to the Helvetit, 6&5 
Stitzers or Stoiſ Cantons. 7 7 
Hem, an Interjection of Calling! 


Hu [hem, S2x.] the Edge part of Cloth; alſo the Edge 
turned down and ſowed. * A 0 


Hew, an Oven in which Lapis Calaminaris is baked. 
To Hem in hemmen, T] to inclofe, to 
to ſurround. 


To HN 4 Perſon Ihummen, Du.] ue cal a Perſon oh 


Diſtance by crying bem. 


HemeroBa'PTISTs [of es, 2 Day, 22 
daily Baptiſts, a Sect who baptiz d themſelves exe . 


Heng A LOA Lee of d, and *t, Gr. an- 


n a Diſtemper when a Perſon can only Yo by nd Ligh I H- 
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Fhich the Actions of every Day are e 


Hgu3n0ar0us (af inies, 2-Day, and Gr, Life, Gr.) 
res but one Day. | "2 7 
ns [wgrernic, Gr.] a fort of Lily that 
opens it ſelf in 2 very =_ Day, _ * it ſelf up 1 
u [aghtze, Gr.] a Diary; a 
KEROLOGI 2 6 
Hzuiczkav'xvtus [of is and xgnria; or m,zf, Gr.] 
a Surgeon's Bandage for Back and Breaſt, _ 
Heuick Non Lune, Gr.] a Pain in either half part 
of the Head. 2 
He L, Gr.] half a Word uſed only in Compoſition. 
Hemicycle Cena, Gr.] an halt Cycle, 
HemiDRACHMON [of dus and dex, Gr.] half a Dram. 
Hato'xiTis LH,, Gr.) the herb Moon-Fern or 
Fern, L. | 
1 L, Gr.] the herb Hart's-Tongue. 
HemPLEG! a Put i, Gr.] a Pally on one Side of the 
only. 
ay 44 ER E Lie of bw, and ces, a Sphere, Gr.] 
is the half of the Globe or Sphere, ſuppoſed tq be cut thro' 
the Centre, in the Plane of one of its greateſt Circles. Thus 
the Equator divides the terreffriel Globe into Northern 
and Southern Hemiſpheres; and the Equinoftial of the Heavens 
after the ſame Manner. The Hearizon allo divides the Earth 
into two Hemiſpheres, the one light and the other dark, ac- 
cording as the Sun is above or below that Circle. 
N. B. Maps or Prints of the Heavens, Conſtellations, Cc. 
paſted on Boards, are ſometimes called Hemiſpheres, but 
more commonly Planiſpheres. | | 
Hemiene'roIDAL [Geometry] ſomething approaching the 
Figure of an Hemiſphere ; but is not juſtly ſo. 
He'misT1ICH (nurgt ter, Gr. | half a Verſe. 
He'miTons [in Myfc#] halt a Tone. 
HEMITRITZ'US [1airemrdi@r, Gr.] an irregular, inter- 
mitting Fever, which returns twice every Day. 
HEMITRITAUS [with Phyſicians] a Semi-tertian Fever or 
Ague, that returns every Day, and in which the Patient has 
two Fits every fecond Day, one of the Quotidian, and the 
other of the Tertian. | 
He'mLock [heamleac, Sax. ] a narcotick Plant uſed in Phy- 


fick. 


H zung in [of hemmen, Teur.] incloſed, ſurrounded. 
Hr“ MoαR HOS LA of du, Blood, and i, Gr. to 
* a Diſeaſe in the Fundament, commonly call'd the Piles. 
exe ſhamp, Du.] a ſort of coarſe Flax. 
— 0 SP 3 —— a Roe in . Vear. 
henne or hen - Fupet, Sax. ] a Fowl of any Species 
of the female Sex. ny 2 
Hexcero'sTh heonon ꝓo hh, Sax. ] from this Time. 
Hexn-urA “KT ED, timorous, cowardly. 
Hewrycx ED, cowed, kept under by a Woman. 
Hex-na'xe [hen-bana, Sax. ] an herb. 


Hexctroxwa RD {heonon Fong, Sax.) after this Time, for 


Time to come. 


Hexnve'cacon [drawn of l, eleven, and ric, 
Gr. a Corner] a geometrical Figure, having eleven Sides 
and as many Angles. wks | 

HEenpecasy'LLABUM Carmen, a Greek or Latin Verſe 
conſiſting of eleven Syllables, and comprehending a Dactyle, 
a Spondee and three Trochees. | 


Hewor'a ps (niit, Gr.] a Rhetofical Figure, when 


two Noun Subſtantives are uſed inſtead of a Subſtantive and 


Adjecti ve. 


H: vrARE | Doors 051 
Eu 3 2 Boot) a Fine for fight upon the 
33 EN T7 Lats) a Priſon or Houſe of Correction. 

. FLENVOCHUS [in Agronomy] one of the northern Conſtella- 

_ of fired Stars. 2855 2 Een 
ENOPHY LLUM [of inc of tic, one, and giz, 'a Leaf, 
Or.] the herb Svea . 15 | whos Y * 
1 limp, Gr.] the Liver. . 
= TICA 3 Gr.] the herb Liver- Wort. 
Arie aA 2 
van A Ll. [ Anatomy) the Liver Vein, the inner 
Br rler [hepaticus, L. isunnie, Gr.] of or per- 
md 1 taining to the Lier. 
be: Fra Tick Aloes, the fineſt fort of Aloes, fo called of its 
11 . Colour ſomething like that of the Liver. 
HES Ductus with Anatomiſts) a Palla ge in the 
Liver, otherwiſe called 929 1 8 8 


i 4 4ans] the hepatic Flux; 2 
Sn when a thin pay Blot like ten Which raw 
s been waſh'd, is voided Swe, 


HEPaTo'siuu [with B 7 | Win 
H ; uh Botanifts] the herb Liver-wont, I. 
3 Tis [in Phyjc) an Inflammation of 


as the Thiſtle. 


Hera roscor in [of r- and i., Gt. to view) 4 
ſort of Divination by inſpecting the Entrails of Beaſts. 
ine Þ the Fruit of the black Thorn Shurb. 
| He/eracnond Perſerfof i, ſeven, and wolh, Stri 1 
Verſes ſung or play d on ſeven Chords, i. e. in ſeven fie 
2 Tones or Notes, and probably on an Inſtrument of ſeven 
. | 
| HzrTas pron [rmaifen, Gr.] a geometrical Pigure ha- 
ving ſeven Sides. . | 


Hz'PTacon L Eger of dada and ., Gr. an Angle) a 


Figure of ſeven Sides and Angles. 


He/PTAGON Cin Fortification] a Place that has ſeven 
Nen“ bn tes Dez. L 9 7 

HeyTa'coxnal, of or pertaining to an Heptagon. 

HeeTacownal Numbers, à ſort of Polygonal Numbers, 
wherein. the difference of the Terms of the correſponding 
Arithmetical Progreſſion is five. | 

HePrTaA'/MER1s [of % and wer, Gr. Part] a ſeventh Part. 

HzPTaA'MBRON [of 51s and wage, Gr. a Day] a Book or 
Treatiſe of the Tranſactions of ſeven Days. 

H/ rr Ar RUN [inldmoy of inls and G-, a Work of 
Book] a Volume confiſting of ſeven Parts. 

HEPTA/NGULAR [| of iw, ſeven, and angalaris, L.. ha- 
ving Angles] conſiſting of ſeven Angles. * | 

HeeTa'"PHYLLUM Line, Gr. ] the herb Setfoil, i. . 
ſeven Leaves, or Tormentil, L. | 

HeeTa PHoOxy Lx, Gr.] the having ſeven Sounds, 

HeyTa'PLEURON Lire, Gr.] the greateſt ſort of 
Plantain. 

HerrARchY LH of Ba, ſeven, and «rx, Gra 
Dominion] a Government of ſeven Kings or Sovereigns, as 
that of the Saxon Kings here in England. 

He PuTHEMIMER Is Ce of ind, ſeven, and rwrir, 
a half, and , Gr. a Part] a Verſe in Greek and Latin 
Oy conſiſting of three Feet and a Syllable, i. e. of ſeven 

cet. 


HALLO ['@ganin, Gr.] the herb Milfoil or Yar- 
row. 


Hex AaCLEonITEs|[ſocall'd of Heracleon their Leader] Here- 
ticks of the Sect of the Gne/tichs. 

Hrs acLEoTr cum [of Hearty, Gr.] wild Marjoram. 

_ Hz'raLp [of Hehe, an Army, and hedlv, a Champion] 
becauſe it was his Office to Charge or Challenge unto Battle 
or Combat. 

HrRxALDRY [/ art heraldique, F. ars heraldica, L.] 2 
Science which conſiſts in the Knowledge of what relates to 
Royal Solemnities, Cavalcades and Ceremonies, at Corona - 
tions, Inſtalments, Creation of Peers, Funerals, Marriages, 
and oll other publick Solemnities; and alfo all that appertains 
to the bearing of Coat Armour, aſſigning thoſe that belong 
to all Perſons, regulating their Right and Precedency in 


Point of Honour, reſtraining thoſe from bearing Coat Ar- 


mour that have not a juſt Chim to them, &. 
Ha Alps College, a Corporation eſtabliſhed by King 
Richard III. conſiſting of Kings at Arms, Heralds and Pur- 
faivants; who are employ'd to be Meſſengers of War and 
Peace; to martial — order Coronations. Funerals, Inter- 
views, c. of Kings, c. Cavalcades; alſo to take care of 
the Coats of Arms and Genealogies of the Nobility and 
Ge e 4.4 | 
== [with Botanifs] is defined to be a Plant that is not 
woody, and loſes that part which appears above Ground e- 
ear, as Parey, xc. 20 
HR Chriſfopber, Paris, Robert, tive Pence, ſeveral ſorts 
of herbs. N 1715 
Hz'xBA Benedidta [ Botany] Avens, I. 
HERBA Sacra [Botany] Vervain, L. | 
Hex Selle [ Botany] Bucks horn or Dog's-tooth, I. 
HBA Turea —— Rupture-wort or Knot-graſs, L. 
HrxsA, an Herb, a Plant leſs than a Shrub, that has 
HABA CEOUSs [Berbuteus, L.] belonging to herbs of 
8. + b a 4s 4 | 
8 * the Fruit of the Earth provided by Nature for 


Cattle; alſo the grazing or feeding upon Land; alfo the 


Mowing of it. D ee 
 Hzxnacs [in Law] the Liberty that one has to feed his 


| Cattle in another Man's Ground or in the Foreſt, 


_ Hexna"crum Anterius fin entient Writers] the firſt Crop 
of Graſs or Hay, in Oppdſition to the ſecond” cutting, or 


f x un Capitate fin Bitany] ſuch Herbs 2 have their 


Flowers made up of many ſmall, long, fiſtuleus or hollow 
Flowers gathered together in à round Button,” Knob or Head, 
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HE 


Hear Sauri, [in Botany] the white Thorn, ſo called 


upon ſuppoſſtion that our Saviour Chrif was crowned with' 
it in Deriſion, when he ſuffered on the Croſs. 

Ha nA for herba, L. ] a Book which gives an account of 
the Name, Genus, Species, Nature and Uſe of Herbs or 
Plants; alſo a Set or Collection of Specimens of the ſeveral 
kinds of Plants, dried and preſerved in the Leaves of a Book. 

He'rBaLisT Y [herbarius, L. herborifte, F.] a Perſon 

He'xBorisT F skill'd in diſtinguiſhing the Forms, Vir- 
tues and Nature of all ſorts of herbs. | 

Hrt'/BAL1SM, skill in herbs. 

HerBa'rtous [herbarius, L.] pertaining to herbs or 

raſs. 
. HerBa/TICK [herbaticus, L.] belonging to herbs. 

He'rns | in French Academies] a Reward, or ſome good 
Stuff given to a Horſe that has work'd well in the Manage. 

Hzrene'scenT [erbeſcens, L.] growing to be herbs. 

He/sBEROW, an Harbour. 

HEeRrBI FEROUS [herbifer, L.] bearing or producing herbs. 

HerB1'voroUs [Herbivorus, L.] eating or devouring 
herbs or graſs. 

Hr“ BID [Herbidus, L. ] full of graſs or herbs. 

He/aB1LE [herbilis, L. ] of herbs, or fed with herbs. 

Her Bo'se [herboſus, L.] graſſy, full of Graſs. 

Hz/RBULENCY [of herbulentus, L.] fulneſs of graſs or 
herbs. | | | 

He/nBULENT [erbulentus, L.] plentiful in Graſs. 


Hercv'lEaN, of or pertaining to Hercules, an antient fa- 


mous Hero. . 

HercuLEAN Labonrs, great and dangerous Exploits, ſuch 
as thoſe that were performea by Hercules, 

Hz'xcuLEs, according to the Poets, was the Son of Ju- 
piter and Alcmena, the moſt illuſtrious and glorious of all the 
Heroes of Antiquity. Dien Halicar. ſays, he was a Prince 
of Greece, that travelled with his Army as far as the Straits 
of Gibraltar, and deſtroyed all the Tyrants of his Time. 
They aſcribe to him twelve notable Labours or Atchieve- 
ments; 1. The killing a Lion in the Nmæan Wood, 2: 
The Serpent Hydra in the Fens of Lerna. z. The wild 
Boar of Arimanthus, that waſted Arcadia. 4. He flew the 
Centaurs. 5. He took a Stag running on Foot. 6. He 
ſlew the Birds Stymphalides. 7. He cleanſed the Augean 
Stables. 8. He drew a Bull along the Sea, from Crete into 
Greece. 9. He took the Tyrant Diomedes, and gave him to 
his Man-eating Horles. 10. He took the Giant Geryor. 
11. He went down to Hell, and brought thence Theſeus, Pi- 

ithous, and the Dog Cerberus. 12. He flew the Dragon 
that guarded the Heſperian Gardens, and took the golden 
Apples. 

— by Hercules underſtand the Sun, and by his twelve 
Labours, the twelve Signs of the Zodiack. By his beloved 
Hebe, the Goddeſs of Vouth, the Spring Time, wherein the 
Youth of Earth is renewed. By his overcoming Geryon, and 
reſcuing his Cattle, that the Sun by deſtroying Winter pre- 
ſer ves Beaſts. | 1 

Suidas interprets the Club of Hercules to be Philoſophy, 


by which he flew the Dragon, . e. natural Concupiſcence 
and her three Evils or Furies, viz. Anger, Covetouſneſi and 


Pleaſure. , 1 8 
He/RcuULEs's Pillars, two Pillars, which Hercules is ſaid 
to have erected, the one at Cadiz in Spain, and the other at 


Ceuta in Africa. | 


Hercv'levs Morbus [with Phyſicians] the Epilepſy. or | 


falling Sickneſs; ſo termed from the Terror of its Attacks 
and the difficulty of Cure. th 

Herp iheoND®, 'Sax.] a Company of Cattle or of wild 
Beaſts. | . 29 11 
Hex DbsuAx, a Keeper of Cattle. 


To HER D together [of heo hd, Sax. an herd) to live; or 


keep together. in herds. x 5 £227, IG 
He's DELENGE { Huns Term] the dreſſing of a Roe. 
Hr'aDWERCH > Heo hd. ye ne, Sax.] Labours ar Ser: 
Heo'sdDWERCH{. vices of Herdſmen, formerly done at 
the will of their Lord. ; | | 
Here (bene, Sax. ] in this Place, . 
HEREA FTER [hype-e Fre h. Sax.] after this Time. [11s 
Here de Cæſar, an Account of Time or Epocha,: from 
which the Saracens and Arabians reckoned their number of 
Years ; it took Date 38 Years before Chriſ. 
HerevrTamenTs ſin Lac] are ſuch things unmoveable 
as a Man may have to himſelf and his heirs by way of Inhe- 
ritance; or ſuch things as deſcend to a Man and his heirs by 
way of Inheritance, and fall not within the compaſs of an 


Executor or Adminiſtrator, as Chattels do. 


 Hrre'vITary: [bereditarius, L. beredetaire, . F.) per 


7 % 
> 


- 


taining to Inheritance or Sycceſſion, that which paſſes 


a 2 k, 3 8 F, * » FAT.) = 
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Gr. a chief] an Arch or Chief of Hereticks, or the / 
of an Hereſy. 22 


om 


ho l 
o - H 


Family. to Family, or from Perſofi to Perſon, Boks 
— Succeſon nl "Prof, 
HereviTary Diſegſer, ſuch as Children derive from thei 

Parents in the firſt Rudiments of the Fextus. _ 
Hey xkTaxE [be he, an Army, and Fanan, to go, Jar 
going on a military Expedition. . 
 HengpiTany Right, is a Right or Privilege by v 
whereof a Perſon ſucceeds to the Eſtate or Effects of * 
ceſtors. . N 
HR REAR [of he he, War, and gate, Sax. 
Tribute paid in para. Times towards ing 5 772 N 
HE/aEGELD | of he he and Feld, Sex. a Payment 4 17 
raiſed for maintaining an Army. | 4 
Her#s1arCn [Anmdpes of die, an hereſy, and 4550 


HeaksL Vr A 

HeRrE'sT1A | 

HerE'sy [herefs, L. dh , Gr.] an Error in ſome fun 
damental Point of Chriſtian Faith; and an ObRtinacy in d. 
ſending it. | | 

He'rzeTEc? ſof he e and dogen, Sax. to lead?) 21 

H/ ETO to $ an Army, a Duke. 22 

HerE TICAL ¶hæreticus, L. diſenxie, Gr.] of or pertain. 
ing to hereticks or hereſy. 

He'rzT1ICK [bereticus, L. cmmxic, Gr.] one who bold: 
heretical Opinions. | 4 
He'RETICKsS [ Hieroglyphically] were repreſented by Ser. 

pents. 

Here/TUM [ant. Writ.) a Court to draw up the Guard ot 
222 Retinue in, which uſually attended our Nobility and 
Biſhops. | 

HervLiTy [heriiitas, L. ] Maſterſhip. 

He'rioT Cuſtom, was when the Tenant for Life was by 


„ a Soldier who deſerts from the Army 
F 


Cuſtom obliged to the Payment of the beſt Horſe, c. at his 


Death; which Payment is to be made, not only by the nex: 
heir in Blood, but by any the next Succeſſor. | 
He'r1ssE [in Heraldry] of berifſon, an hedge-hog, figni- 
fies ſet with long ſharp Points. | 
H/ Issox, is a Barriere made of one ſtrong: Beam or 
Plank of Wood, ſtuck full 
wy 7 n of Iron Spikes ; it is ſup 
Nee 0 7 ported in the middle, and 


N N turns upon a Pia or 
Ao EAA 
N Y | 


—" 


Axis; it is uſed in ſtop- 
ping a Paſlage, 4 
_= of a Turn-: ſtile, for it is 
— ——— equally balanced upon the 
Pivot, which ſtands upright in the middle of the Pallage, 


ſhut the Paſſage. | 
Hr RITACGE, Inheritance by Lot or Succeſſion, F. 
HERRMAPURNODITE [Epugptidiimc of Reuge, Mercury, and 
AgzeIm, Venus] one that hath the Genital Parts of both Sexcs. 
Hes MATHENA, a Figure or Statue repreſenting Henne, 
or Mercury, and Athena or Minerva both in one. 
HEeRMaRA'CLEs, a Figure compounded of- Mercury and 
fe TE, Do ee” 
HE'x MEA [Exuic, Gr.] Mercury, the God of Eloquence- 
St. HERMESs's Fire, a ſort of Meteor that appears in 
Night, on the Shrouds, Sc. of Ships 1d 1 
Herme'Ticx Art, Chymiſtry. 


8 # 


HERMETICAL I of or pertaining to Hermes or Merci, 


chymical Principles, Salt, Sulphur and 1 1 
F Diſeaſes 
and the Operation of Medicines, on the Principles of herme- 
tical Philoſophy. | 8 ; ae 
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"HE 

H&y/RMITAGE,, the Place of Retirement or Dwelling of an 
rtr an, a dry. North and North Baftitly Wind, that 
lows on the Coaſts of Guinea A hurricane 
" H/2wiTEss, a female hermit. » n tg 
HzaNMTTIcAL {Epprnxte, Gr.) of or g to an 
m_— urrory [hermitorium, ald Rec.] à Chapel, Oratory 
or Place of Prayers belonging to an hermitage. 
" Hs2m0DA'cTYL LRD , Gr. i. e. Mercury's Fin- 
ger] a round headed Root brought from Syria, that gently 

Phlegm. * ; 
| E ſo called of Hermogenes their Leader] 
a Sec of Hereticks in the ſecond. Century, who held that 
Matter was the firſt Principle, and Idea the Mother of all the 
ts. | 

1 6 F.] a kind of large Fowl. 

Hrax at Siege, a hern ſtanding at the Water Side and 
watching for Prey. 

— — \ a Place to which herns reſort. 

L | 

Herne'sum L Writ.) any fort of houſhold Furniture, 
Implements of Trade, Sc. | 

He/xnta [with Phyficians)] a Rupture; alſo a Swelling a- 
bout the Navel, L. 

HeRNIA Aquoſa, a watery Rupture, L. 

Hernia Carnoſa, a fleſhy Rupture, I | 

Heaxia Humoralis,\ is when the Teſticles are filled with 
unnatural Humours, L. | 

Hernia ScrotalisY a Diſtemper, when the Teſticles 

Hernia Peneris 5 grow too big by reaſon of immode- 
rate Venery. : 

Herxia Ventoſa, a windy Rupture, L. 

HexxIA Neri, the ſame as Procedentia Uteri ; which 
ſee, L. 

HeRNIA/R1A, Rupture- wort, Burſt- wort or Knot-graſs, L. 

HER x ious [of hernia, L.] burſten belly'd. 

He'xo [heros,, L. of Hes, prob. of ws vet whe 'Aproic, Gr. 
i. e. from the love of Virtue] antiently ſigniſied a great and 
illuſtrious Perſon, who tho' he was of mortal Race, yet was 
eſteemed by the People a Participant of Immortality, and after 
his Death, was numbred among the Gods; no it is uſed for 
a Perſon of Magnanimity and Virtue. 


HrRO“DIANSs, Jeroiſh Hereticks, who took Herod for the 

Meſſiah. x | T 571 
Hx NOK [heroicus, L. beroigue, F. "Hywanis, Gr.] be- 

coming an hero, brave, noble, ſtately, excellent. 
HEeRo'iCALNESS heroical Nature, Quality, Diſpoſition, 


HERO'1ICKNESS ee. 


Heroicx Age, that Age or Period of the World wherein 
the heroes lived. | 

An HEeRoick Poem, may be divided into theſe fix Parts: 
1. The Fable. 2. The Action. 3. The Narration. 4. 
The Characters. 5. The Machines. 6. The Thoughts and 


Expreſſions. . | | 
Herock Perſe, is the ſame with Hexameter, and conſiſts 


= 2 


ol fix Feet of Dadtyls or Spondees, without any certain Order, 


fave that a Da&y/! is commonly in the fifth Place, tho it is 
_ always ſo, for ſometimes a Spordee is found in the fifth 
ace. | 
Hero [ heroina, L. Her, Gr. ] a female hero. 
HEROISM, the Actions or Principles of hero's. 
HE'roN, a large kind of water Fowl, E 
HrROx's. Bil}, an herb. | 01 
HEN PES Cee of  ipnew, Gr. 7.4. creeping] a kind of 
St. Anthony's Fire, which ſome call the Shingles, ſome the 
R Worm, others Wild Fire, . | 
HERPES Puſtularisy [with Phyſicians] à ſort of yellow 
Heayes Miliaris 5 8 25 1. 4 
that fieze the Skin, cat 


cauſe much itching, and turn to eating 
cers. | a | 


HenPes Exedens, a cutaneous Inflammation; more corro- 


ve and penetrating as to form, LI. 
He'srixG Ihe hing, Sax.] a Fiſh well known. 


H ARI .Bujj 5 5 * 
e Buß, a Veſſel or * uſed in the e 


Henziad Cob, a young Herring: ha ban | 49:5 
> Silver, Money antiently paid in Lieu of a cer- 


2 uantity of Herrings for the Proviſion of a religious 


ouſe. 


Crux Hes rincs, ſuch as 3 2 Fr eee 
of September. — "WP" PEAR: ann 
orred HERR INS, ſuch as | he I the. middle iddle of 
Yarmouth Seas, from the « are caught in the mid 
„ trom the end of Auguſ to the m 
October, and ſerve to make red "ice. a 2 * 2 niddle of 


- CY 


* 


wr 


Hers, a Carriage for dead: Corps.. See Hearſe..." f l 11 


the Figure. 4 


| Diſeaſe, a Pain or Swelling on one {ide of the Head. 


Bladders or Wheals like Millet Seed, | 


— 


— Hexsz, is likewiſc in 
Engine like 4 Harrow; gs 

N fivick full of Iron»fpikes 3 

it is uſed in place of the, 

14} Chevaux de Friſe; to 

"4 throw: in the ways 
Nu where Horſe or Foot are 

ES ISIS to paſs, to hinder their 

| — Marc; and upon 

Breaches to ſtop the Fot. Common Harrows are ſometimes 

made uſe of, and are turned with their Points upwards. See 


* 


Hanst't ron, is for the 
fame uſe as the Herye, and is 
made of dne ſtrong Plank of 
Wood about ten or twelve 
Foot long, ſtuck full of Points 
or Spikes on beth Sides, as 
| the Figure 455 57 - : 

Hzasr | hypyt> Sax. | in 
the Names 03 Places, — 
mates, that the Places took 
their Name from a Wood or Foreſt; Hs: 

H#e's1Taxcr [bæſitantia, L.) heſitation; a being in doubt 
or uncertainty. | | 

To Hs's1T ATR [h&4fitatum, L.] to doubt, to be uncertain 
what to do or ſay; alſo to ſtammer or faulter in the Speech. 

- He's1TAT10N, a doubting, an uncertainty ; alſo a faulter- 
ing in the Speech. | 

EsTs [heye, Sax.] Commands or Decrees. 

He'sPERIAN Gardens, the Gardens of the Heſperides. 

Hesyz'r1Des, the Daughters of Hejperus, Agle, Are- ; 
thuſa and Aeſperethuſa, who, according to the Poets, had | \ 
Gardens and Orchards that bore golden Fruit, which were 1 
guarded by a vigilant Dragon: Varro is of Opinion, thoſe 
golden Apples were Sheep (which might be ſo called, be- 
cauſe their Fleeces were of the Colour of Gold, or that the 
Word aixev, in Greek, ſignifies both a Sheep and an Apple) 
and that the Dragon was the Shepherd. | 

HesPE'RIUM Malum, an Orange or Lemon, L. 

- He'sypr1s LEH, Gr.] a kind of Wall-Flower, Dame 
Violet or Rocket, I. | 15 * 
Hx'srERus L'Fem G-, Gr.] the Evening Star or Evening 
Tide, L. | | 
Hesycna'sTes [of Hegg, Gr. to be quiet] a Perſon 


* » _ * 
I, 88 8 


. 


— am” "E; 
* _ O11 < 4 3 Lobe  v 


who keeps himſelf at leiſure, to attend on the Contemplation 


of divine Things. | 
| HETXRVARCHA CEN, Gr.] an Abbot or Prior: 
the head of a College or Hall; the Warden of a Corporation 
or Company, L. 1 
HETENOCLTYT TES [with Grammar. ] Nouns which vary in 
their Gender or Declenſion, being either defective or redun- 
dent e : od nails 110 Bs 
H/ ERROR ANY [heterocrania, L. Bnesresis, Gr.] a 


n 


He'/TERODOX [heterodoxus, L. EHS, Gr.] contrary 
to the Faith or Doctrine eſtabliſned in the true Church. 
Hr“TENODOX T X [of E He, Gr.] the being diffe- 
HE“ TERODOxNESSs F. rent in Opinion, from the generality 
of People, or the eſtabliſhed Principles. | 16 
HET ERO“DROCUSs Yefis [in Mechanicks] is a Leaver, or 
that where the hypomoclion is placed, between the Power 
and the Weight; and where the Weight is elevated by the 


-, 
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Deſcent of the Power, and e contra. . | 
HeTERo'DROMUS [of "Empg- and Je®r, Gr.) is a ſtatical 
Term for the common Vectis or Leaver, which has the Hy- 
pomoclion placed below the Power and Weight. Of this kind 
of Leavers are the Prong and Dung Fork, whoſe Hypoma- 
cliox is the Labourer's Knee. And all Pincers, Sheers, cut- 
ting Knives, (Fc. faſtened to Blocks are double. FL 
Perpetual HRT ERODROMOUS Leavers [in Staticks] are the 
Wheel, Windlaſs, Capſtan, Crane, Cc. and alſo the outer- 
moſt Wheels of all Wind and Water Mills, and all Log- 
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Wheels. 2h) | FI 
Her ROCENZAL M Ueterageneus, L. Ene, . 

HzrTzROGENEouUs f a different Nature, Kind or Quality. 
- HEeTEROGE'NBAL!, N thoſe Bodies 
Herzkxocr/NRO Us. whoſe denſity. is unequal in differen 
Parts of their bull. aa 


_HeTeroce'nBAL Light [according to Sir Iſaac Newton] 
is Light that conſiſts of Rays of differing Degrees of Refran- 
ibility: Thus the common Light of the Sun or Clouds is 
non ks being a mixture of all ſorts of Rays. 

: HeTeroGESEAL Mun, Lin Grammar. ] are ſuch as hay 


one Gender in the finglular Number, and another in the 
. 1828 Cv $09 l ) 6& IL © 
A + 
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aero 8x24 Nuanberr, are thoſe referred erre to different ferent 
entities, are thoſe which are of ſuch | 


Unites or Integers. 
| HzTzROGENEAL 
different kind and conliderations, as that one of them, taken 
number of Times, never equals or exceeds the other. 


- HarznOGEREAL Saru, Algebra] are ſuch as have different 


 HzTzwocr'nerry fin Phyfch] the Quality or Diſpoſition 
that renders a thing heterogeneous. | 

HeraroGc'ew err [with Chynifs) the Parts and Prin- 
ciples of different Natures (ſuch as Oil, Salt, Spirit, Water 
and Earth) that can be ſeparated from any Body, being ana- 
liz'd by Fire, are fo called, becauſe they are all of very diffe- 
rent Natures and Kinds from one another, 

HseTzxoGzniu [in P 

is diſproportionate is mingled with the Blood and Spirits. 

. HzT#x0cExBOUS Particles [with Philoſophers] are ſuch 
as are of different Kinds, Natures and Qualities, of which 
generally all Bodies are compoſed. 

HzTzRoae'nroUSNEss ' [of "Empryinc of and Or, 


Gr. kind} heterogeneity ; the being of a different Nature, 


Kind or Quality. | 

 HgTERORHY/THMUs [of "Em@y, another, and , Gr. 
the Pulſe} a Word uſed of Pulſes, when they beat different- 
ly or irregularly in Diſeaſes ; ſome uſe it for a courſe of Life 
unſuitable to the Age of thoſe who live in it; as if a young 
Man ſhould uſe the way of living of an old Man. 

HzTErO'scrr: LE rn of *Emp@*r, another, and nia, 
Shadow] the People who inhabit between the Equator and 
the two Tropicks, in either of the temperate Zones; who 
have their Shadow, at Noon, caſt on a con Side towards 
one of the Poles, viz. that which is above their horizon. 

To Hzw [heaptan, Sax. ] to cut Stones or Timber with 
Iron Tools. 

Hr ERO's11 [of ENν , another, and vi, Gr. Sub- 
ſtance] ſuch as held that the Son of God was not of a Sub- 
ſtance like and fimilar to that of the Father. 

2 ſnype ; Sax. ] form, colour, appearance. 

He'wer [of heaian, Sax. ] a Cutter of Timber or Stones. 

He'x Ach D LEECH, Gr.] a Chord in Mufick, com- 
monly call'd by the Moderns a ſixth; | | 

"Hzxaz/pron ['EfaiVen, Gr.] one of the five regular 
Bodies, having fix Sides, a Cube. 

Hz'xacon LEFT, Gr.] a folid Figure having fix 
equal Sides, and as many Angles, a Cube, a Parallelopepid 
bounded by ſix equal Squares. | 

Hexa'conaLlLly [of EEA of EF, and %, Gr. a 

Corner] after the manner of an hexagon or a geometrical 
Figure that has ſix equal Sides, and as many Angles. 
Hexa/meRoOn [FZzuwigy of BE, fix, and ine, a Day, 
Gr.] a Name given to Diſcourſes or Commentaries on the 
firſt fix Days of the World, according to the firſt Chapter of 
Geneſis. | | ' 

Hexa'METER ["EFzpur;@ of Et, fix. and u,, Gr. 

meaſure} conſiſting of fix Feet. (FR 


Tho following Tables being a curious and admirable Con- 


trivance, not doubting but that they will be acceptable to the 
curious Reader, I preſent them. 

Tha Uſe of the Tables for making 
and the manner of the ration. 

Obſerve theſe ſeveral Directions following; 

1. Every Verſe made by theſe Tables, will be an hexame- 
ter Verſe, and will be made up of juſt ſix Latin Words. 

2. Every one of theſe fix Words are to be produc'd out of 
theſe fix Tables reſpectively, viz. the rf Word out of the 
firſt Table, the ſcrond Word out of the ſecond Table, the third 
out of the third Table; and fo of the fourth, fifth and fxth. 

4. When you are about to make any Verſe by theſe 
Tables, you muſt on a piece of Paper write down any fix of 
the nine Figures at pleaſure. of Et 

4. That theſe fix Figures are as ſo many reſpective Keys 
to the fix Tables. The firf Figure 88 the left Hand is 
always to be applied to the fir Table, the ſecond Figure to- 
wards dhe right Hand to the ſecond Table, and ſo every one 
of the fx Tables. Ki; 

So that the f Figure produces out of the f Table the 
firſt Word of the Verſe, the ſecond Figure by the fend 

Table the ſecond Word of the Verſe; and ſo every Figure of 
zhe fix, their reſpective Words out of their reſpective Tables. 

8. When you have pitched upon ſix Figures to make your 
Set of; and written them down on a Paper, the Rule for the 
Operation is this: With the Figure that belongs to its pro- 

per Table, you myſt number on with the Squares on the 
Fd Table, till you come to nine in counting upon the 
Squares (always reckoning the firſt Square of the Table one 


he xameter Latin Verſes, 


i is uſed when any thing that | 


a Blank, by which I find the 


Table, calling it 4, and counting 


9th'(d), and thence to 190 . do che gek indng. 
a}, hy 


ninth Square or Letter, you muſt make 3 Stop jt, 
, and that is to be * 


you come to the ninth Square or Letter beyond, w 
down, and ſo on, till the Word is nana So 
which you will know by this, that when the Word is 
if you number on till the ninth Square, you will TH 
Blank. As for Example: Having the'Number 
Ae J Pit towards the lef Hand bel 
Figure t Hand bein 
* 97705 gure 8 (1) belongs tb 
of that Table 2, the ſecond Square 3, the thi 7 
on, till I come to q, at — bo and the 61 
(1) I ſet it down; and becauſe it is to be the firft Letter 7 
the fi Word, I ſet it down in a great Letter; as follows, 
Lurida Siſtra, puto producunt fardera gun dum. 

Then the next Square, wherein 1 ſound chat Letter 701 
reckon 1, and count till I come to the gth Square, 294; 
from the ſaid (J) wherein I find the Letter (2 which he 
down next to (/) as above, from thence I count to the ot 
Square further, and find the Letter ( which having {: 
down, I count on to the gth Square beyond, and find the 
Letter (i) which having ſet down, I count on again to the 
gth Square farther, and find the Letter (4) which har 
let down, I count on again to the 9th Square, and there fd 
the Letter (a) which having ſet down, I count on to the gth 
Square further, and there find a Blank, by which I know the 
Word is ended. Which is Lurida, as in the Verſe. 

To work the ſecond Word out of the ſecond Table. 

The ſecond Figure being 3, I apply it to the ſecond Table 
and call the firſt Square thereof, the'ſecond g, the third 6 
and ſo reckon the Squares in Order, as in the firſt Table; 
and finding therein the Letter (/) which having written down 
on the Paper in the ſame Line with Lurida at a convenient 
Diſtance, becauſe it is to begin another Word, and beginning 
from the Square, in which I found (s) I count. the Squares 
onward, till I come to the gth, and there finding the Letter 
(i) 1 write down, and then proceed to count on, till I come 
to the gth Square, and finding the Letter (C) having ſet it 
down, I count on to the gth Square, and finding the Letter 
(r) which I ſet down, I count to the 9th Square, and finding 
the Letter (a) and counting on to the gth Square, I find it a 
Blank, by which I find the Word is ended, which is Sifra. 

To work the third Word out of the third Table. 


I apply to it the 3d Figure in Order, which is 2, and 


therefore call the firſt Square of that Table 3, the ſecond 
Square 4, the third.g, and fo orderly, till I number to the 
gth Square, in which finding the Letter {p) having ſet it 
down in the fame Line at a convenient Diſtance; becauſe it 
is to begin another Word, I count from that 
come to the 9th, and finding the Letter (x) I ſet that down, 
and proceed to the next gth Square, and finding the Letter 
(„J which having fet down, I count from that Square to the 
next, 9th, and finding the Letter {o) I ſet that down, and 
proceeding thence to the next gth find a Blank, by which I 

know the Word is finiſhed, and is Pats. | 
To work out the fourrh Word of the Verſe out of the 

fourth Table. r 
I apply the 4th Figure in Order, which is 4 to the 4th 
Table, and count the firſt Square of it 5, the ſecond 6, and 
ſo proceeding to the gth Square, where finding the Letter 
(p) I write it down in the ſame Line at a convenient Diſtance, 
becauſe it is the firſt Letter of a Word, and pee to the 
next 9th Square, I find the Letter (7) which having Written 
down, I proceed to the next 9th Square, and find the Letter 
(), and in the next gth Square the Letter (4), in the next 
th the Letter (#), in the next gth (c), in the nent gth (% 
in the next gth (x), in the next gth (e), and in the next geh 
Word is ended, and is Producu#: 
Th work the fifth Word of the Verſe out of the ft 
- Table, r E * Chews a 
The fifth Figure 3 I apply to the firſt Square of the ky 
to the 9th 2 8 . the 
CONE ” and/therice 

fore I find (//, and thence to the gth 8 N 
r}, and thence to the gth the 
f "ry I perceive the Wo is finiſhed, which . * 
To work the fxth Word of the Verſe out of the felt 


1 3 
The firch ind laſt Figure of che fer being 6, 1 f 


to the firſt Square of the $th Table,” and countitig it 7, cen 


fet down uh be- 


to the gth Square, I find 7% which; being ict 4 
fore, L proceet's the next g 8d finds); end in the ney 


able, and therefore I call the firſt __— or Letter. 


Square, till! 


. 
* 


find it, 
follow. 
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next'(d ane thee fe adden made choice of, 2 
hf ), te 1 wn 5 which I know the Word is * — 4 out by the Tables, to-the ſoregaing Me- 
ind i fr dan, and the whole Line is : | thod, will produce the following v — 4 
Al Sire, pute, producunt fir dora uam. The Number 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, f, will produce. | 
1 Lurida Scorta palam prenarratit trimine nigra. 
The Verfifying Tables for Hax amnThrs. The Number 2, 2, 2; 2, 2, 8 
r 28 | Barbars caftra, puto, cauſabunt agmina dird. 
8 ee . mult 
1 | artia Siftra, patet, t 4 4 
Finn e ju The Number 4, 4, 4, 4, 4, 4» gs | 
— "7. Firth Aſpera pincla domi man lamina pt ava. 
8 2. os 22 | df The Number 5, 8. 5, 5. 
rp bels ' Horrida belly tui, port nt verbera acerbe: 
Irlebt{bl ali i | e 6, 6, 6, 6, 6, ö Fs 
T midiaf ima demna pati e ia oo 
D — The 8 7, 7. 7. 7» 7 
aſrjala e Iznea ſigna fortis — pocula . 
a 7% i. ele «4 The one 2 or 8, — * 
| | urbida fata ſegui premonſirant tempora 
IT. The Number 9, 9, 9, 9, 9, % 
Effera tela, po promulgant fidera ſava. 
sid * vis Nr The Number 1. 3 2, 4, 3» ©, 
3 Er E= | Lurida Siſtra, puti producunt fadera guæ dam. 
1 1 aſe 1.44.9 ® cje d 181 The Number 2, 4. 1— 
4 millalsIsfolllajnjn Martia vincla tuis promittunt pocula ſave. 
3 188383885 And after the ſame Method, by tranſpoſing the Figures, 
A he Bold ef Had © Se Uri = may be wrought out of theſe Tables, as many different Verſes, 
3 YLIZLE ABBA wry to the 8 and upwards. 8 
I a ſajalelel]le | ele FE Hexa'ncuLAR {of kt, Gr. and angules, L.] the ſame as "8 
A an . r _ hexagonal. of 
3 — | Hzexaye'TaLous [of Ek, fin, and wine, Gr. a Leaf] # 
3 In com ſed of ſix Leaves, as the Felix, Pulſatilla, &c. 2 
I : EXA PLA |['EZzm\z, Gr.] a Work of Origens, 2 Bible 5 
43 —_w_ diſpoſed in fix Columns, containing the tour firſt Greek 5 
Y [| tjp}e 4 | PIP e | | Tranſlations of the Bible, together with the Hebrew Text 48 
olaſu{ſola ujJajelq FJ and the Hebrew written in Greeek Characters. Nv 
TICS TED ETPERT bv HEA Trrorox [of Ek, fix, and wine, Gr. Caſe] a Noun . 
LS * m 4 Ray 1 declined with ſix Caſes. 8 
s liſeſofafafi fs ef Hexa'sTick LEE, Gr.] an Epigram or Stanza con- ke 
"ſt [mſn ws arg one -4 fiſting of ſix Verſes. | þ 
Ky —- rr Hexa/STYLE ['EFxovn of Ek. fin, and FLO”, m, v7 
—_ 5 ay > antient Building which had fix Columns in the Front. I [ 
. | x'x1s UAE, Gr. ] a Habit or Conſtitution, bt 
| HE nr E 45 Rec.] the Liberty granted to a Tenant for 4% 
IV. cutting ſo much Underwood, Buſhes, Ec. as were neceſſary : 
KEY ; PEP as for mendin 3 the Hedges or Fences belonging A 
m | c r . to the La | 
PIPJPYPIP PIP 
TIL. ESE in © a1 Herss ſin Husban.] young Timber-Trees uſually left for 
— — ———|—-|—-|—- Standers, in felling of Woods or Copſes. 
ojrjoſjnju Szo0zmI + 4am Hia'tvus, a Cha/m or Gap, a defect in a manuſcript Copy 
tld]s|s|njmjoſi]}ile where ſome of it is loſt, L. 
witlalaſuſnſcht]nſc Hauri in Heraldry) in blazoning by precious Stones, 
. ** _ [ . 7 2 2 ＋ * -Y * ſigniſies blue. See Hyacinth. 
ARS SRAF enn Hinz'nnian [of Hibernia, Ireland, L.] of or belonging 
julrjghtfn] uv n|bj}n to Ireland. | 
— — — 1 — | — 11 — 
| a]a! LA 1 uU n 25 II .— — 5 > [with Botan.] the herb Marſh-mallows, L. 
Ann. 4 * HBA Is, a Mongrel ; alſo one born of Parents of diffe- 
uſt! s|t{} 8] t rent Countries. uſed 
SolofteSul Cates 455 Hi'ccivs Do#ius, an unintelligible Term, ſometimes | 
| X — by Ju gBlers, Oe. 1 
v 1'CCOUGH F [ſo called by Way of Similitude to che | 
r H1'cxeT catching Motion, or of cken, Dan.] A 1 
77 . 1 — — Hr'cxve convullive. Motion of the Breaſt, | 1 
— PEPT[VIJ4]1i{ſaſcys ef ing from tough and irregular Particles, EY ſorting 'Y 
eagle me it to this diſordination and motion. | ; 
SRACTRACALZLETETVES Hierwar N= Bird ell cher ide x Woodpecker, | | 
uuns _ Hrvacs, 4 Royal Aid or Tribute raiſed on every Hide i 
In lfrnfi lerer of Land, 9 
aſaſnja}]a 8 vi BT as c * hyv or hive, Sax. ] the Skin of a Beaſt. HH 4 
HBN eg og ws mr % | Ds, » ie jb ler of the Beal, befor ita 
— — nnn | . any preparation. 
1— | | A Hive, a green "hide ſeaſoned K Alom or 
| ge, | | t Petre, to prevent it from corrupting by lying 
VI. * 1 Tanned Hips, a hide having the hair taken off, aer 
| | ed in Tan-Pits.- - | 
dfs}q1a E Ä fled chro- 
2 üer the hands/ of the Currier, ad © dug for Ui in mating 
—[—| Shoes, &c. 1 
EE 1211 T0 Hips ag 2B to or in a private 
ILL] * Place; alſo to ſhi or 1 * hi OO - 
Talak To 2 Hip E- Bound [with Paryiers]  dionder im a tie or other | ” 
* ** Bealt, when his Skin flicks ſo tight mo his Ribs and Back, | | 
1e e 22 
— 8 raft that it cannot be wr yt yo pear ao gar | 
2 eg. 1, Dune Ic 2 e een Hip- 
N 10 4 is 5 1 7 
; 5 5 1 5 2 3 


mersoc nan Numbers, are thoſe referred to different 
Unites or Integern V 27 
Herrnhut At. Puantiticc,, are thoſe which are of ſuch 
different kind and conſiderations, as that one of them, taken 
number of Times, never equals or exceeds the other. 


 HzxTzzoce'nerry [in Phyſch] the Quality or Diſpoſition 
that renders a thing heterogeneous. 

Herzroc'en'srrres' with Chynmifs) the Parts and Prin- 
ciples of different Natures (ſuch as Oil, Salt, Spirit, Water 
and Earth) that can be ſeparated from any Body, being ana- 
liz'd by Fire, are fo called, becauſe they are all of very diffe- 
rent Natures and Kinds from one another, 

HsTzxocentum [in Phyfick] is uſed when any thing that 
is diſproportionate is mingled with the Blood and Spirits. 

. HzT#rx0GEnBOUs Particles [with Philoſophers] are ſuch 
as are of different Kinds, Natures and Qualities, of which 
generally all Bodies are compoſed. 

'HzTzRoas'nz0VUsNEss ' [of Empryinc of - and =, 
Gr. kind} heterogeneity; the being of a different Nature, 
Kind or Quality. | 

HzTERORHY/THMUs [of "ET@>, another, and ie, Gr. 
the Pulſe} a Word uſed of Pulſes, when they beat different- 
ly or irregularly in Diſeaſes ; ſome uſe it for a courſe of Life 
unſuitable to the Age of thoſe who live in itz as if a young 
Man ſhould uſe the way of living of an old Man. 

HeTizo'scr: LED of BY, another, and nia, 
Shadow] the People who inhabit between the Equator and 
the two Tropicks, in either of the temperate Zones; who 
have their Shadow, at Noon, caſt on a con Side totyards 
one of the Poles, viz. that which is above their horizon. 
To Hzw [heaptan, Sax.] to cut Stones or Timber with 
Iron Tools. | 

HtTEzROU'S11 [of EM., another, and ve, Gr. Sub- 

ſtance] ſuch as held that the Son of God was not of a Sub- 
ſtance like and fimilar to that of the Father. | 

1 hype · Sax.] form, colour, appearance. 

He'wer [of heaian, Sax. ] a Cutter of Timber or Stones. 

He x Ach D ['Efax5par, Gr.] a Chord in Muſick, com- 
monly call'd by the Moderns a ſixth, & 

HTA DDR ['Bfaifer, Gr.] one of the five regular 
Bodies, having fix Sides, a Cube. 

He'xacon UEfdmner, Gr.] a folid Figure having fix 
equal Sides, and as many Angles, a Cube, a Parallelopepid 
bounded by ſix equal Squares. *. 

HexAa'conalLlyY [of EEA of EF, and me, Gr. a 
Corner] after the manner of an hexagon or a geometrical 
Figure that has fix equal Sides, and as many Angles. 

Hex a/mERON ['EZauiey of E, fix, and wer, a Day, 
Gr. ] a Name given to Diſcourſes or Commentaries on the 
firſt ſix Days of the World, according to the firſt Chapter of 
Ge neſts . © 

HEexa'meTER ["EFxur;@ of Et, fix. and witen, Gr. 
meaſure} conſiſting of fix Feet. Ly | 

Tho following Tables being a curious and admirable Con- 
trivance, not doubting but that they will be acceptable to the 
curious Reader, I preſent them. N 

Tha Uſe of the Tables for making hexameter Latin Verſes, 
and the manner of the Operation. ur 

Obſerve theſe ſeveral Directions following; 1416 

1. Every Verſe made by theſe Tables, will be an hexame- 
ter Verſe, and will be made up of juſt ſix Latin Words. | 

2. Every one of theſe fix Words are to be produc'd out of 
theſe fix Tables reſpectively, viz. the j Word out of the 

Table, the ſerond Word out of the ſecond Table, the third 
out of the third Table; and fo of the fourth, {16 and fi.xth. 

4. When you are about to make any Verle by theſe 
Tables, you muft on a — of Paper write down any fix of 
the nine Figures at plea | RG 

4. That theſe fix Figures are as ſo many reſpective Keys 
to - ſix Tables. 'The firf Figure rf the left Hand is 
always to be applied to the fr/? Table, the ſecond Figure to- 
wards the right Hand to the ſecond Table, and ſo every one 
of the fix Tables. ET | 
So that the f Figure produces out of the fi, Table the 
firſt Word of the Verſe, the fecond Figure by the ferond 
Table the /econd Word of the Verſe; and ſo every Figure of 

the fix, their reſpective Words out of their reſpeſiive Tables. 
g. When you have pitched apon fix Figures to make your 


- HyrznoOGEREAL Sord: Algebra] are ſuch as have different 


. 


Set of; and written them down on a Paper, the Rule for the . 


Operation is this: With the Figure that belongs to its pro- 
r Table, you muſt number on with the Squares on the 
id Table, till you come to nine in counting upon the 


Squares (always reckoning the firſt Square of the Table one 


W 
* p - i 


- 


more than the Figure, except h be mnez and thin. 
always to count the firſt Square or Letter of the Tie? | 
at which ninth Square or Letter, you muſt make a 8. 


in the whole Operation you muſt never count: 
write that Letter Bs ak a Paper, and GED nin) 
firſt Letter 2 1 Word. From thence ll 
you come to the ninth Square or Letter beyond, 3 
down, and ſo on, till the Word 1 the — 
which you will know by this, that when the Word i; 
if you number on till the ninth Square, you will N 
Rlank. Ar for Example: Havingchoſen the Number po, * 
Ehe z igwe towards the le . 
Figure t Hand being ( 
3 EY 11 I call the firſt Feber 
A 2, uare 3, the C, 
on, till I come to , at — hs and the * 
(7) I ſet it down; and becauſe it is to be the fSr/Þ Letter of 
the fie Word, I ſet it down in a great Letter; as follows, 
Lurida Siſtra, puto producunt fardera guad 
Then the next Square, wherein I found that Letter (1)1 
reckon 1, and count till I come to the gth 
from the ſaid (/) wherein I find the Letter ( Which N 
down next to (4) as above, from thence I count to the m 
Square further, and find the Letter (y which havi 
down, I count on to the gth Square beyond, and fn 
Letter (i) which having ſet down, I count on again to 
gth Square farther, and find the Letter (4) which hayi 
let down, I count on again to the gth Square, and there * 
the Letter (a) which having ſet down, I count on to the gth 
Square further, and there find a Blank, by which I know the 
Word is ended. Which is Lyrida, as in the Verſe. 
To work the ſecond Word out of the ſecond Table. 
The ſecond Figure being 3, I apply it to the ſecond Table 
and call the firſt Square thereof 4, che ſecond g, the third 6 
and ſo reckon the Squares in Order, as in the firſt Table; 
and finding therein the Letter (/) which having written down 
on the Paper in the ſame Line with Lurida at à convenient 
Diſtance, becauſe it is to begin another Word, and beginning 
from the Square, in which I found (7 I count the Squares 
onward, till I come to the gth, and there finding the Letter 
(i) I write down, and then proceed to count on, till I come 
to the gth Square, and finding the Letter (t) having ſet it 


down, 


for 
1nd 
the 


- 
* 
= 


ware or Letter. 


gth 
ſet 
de 
the 


count on to the gth Square, and finding the Letter 


(7) which I ſet down, I count to the gth Square, and finding 


the Letter (4) and counting on to the gth Square, I find it a 
Blank, by which I find the Word is ended, which is Sifra. 
To work the third Word out of the third Table. 

I apply to it the 3d Figure in Order, which is 2, and 
therefore call the firſt Square of that Table 3, the ſecond 
Square 4, the third 5, and fo orderly, till I number to the 
gth Square, in which finding the Letter (p) having ſet it 
down in the ſame Line at a convenient Diſtance; becauſe it 
is to begin another Word, I count from that Square, till I 
come to the 9th, and finding the Letter (z) I ſet that down, 
and proceed to the next gth Square, and finding the Letter 
(] which having ſet down, I count from that Square to the 
next gth, and finding the Letter e) I ſet that down, and 
proceeding thence to the next gth find a Blank, by which J 
know the Word is finiſhed, and is Puto. ” 

To work out the fourch Word of the Verſe out of the 

fourth Table. _ 

I apply the 4th Figure in Order, which is 4 to the Ach 
Table, and count the firſt Square of it 5, the ſecond 6, and 
ſo proceeding to the 9th Square, where finding the Letter 
(p) I write it down in the ſame Line at a convenient Diſtance, 
becauſe it is the firſt Letter of a Word, and proceeding to the 
next gth Square, I find the Letter (r) which having written 
down, I proceed to the next gth Square, and find the Letter 
(), and in the next 9th Square the Letter (4), in the next 


och the Letter (a), in the next gth (7), in the next gt %. 


in the next gth (v), in the next gth (7), and in the next gth 


a Blank, by which I find the Word is ended, and is Producunt- 


To work the f/th Word of the Verſe out of the fit 
Table. e | | 


Table, calling it 4, and counting to the gth Square, 5 be 
fore I find (//, and thence to the gth =) and thence to " 
oth (4), and thenee to the gth Ce), | and: thence” to the 975 
(r), and thence to the gth (a), and thenee to the gth Ending 
a Blank, I perceive the Word is finiſhed, which is Furt. 


The fifth Figure 3 I apply to the firſt Square of the 5th 
the 


To work the Erb Word of the” Verte out of the 


Table. RT th ES ph =p 1, 6A 
| The ſixth and lat Figure of the fer being 6, - i 
to the firſt of the bth Table,” a CN * 


to the gth Square, I find % Which being er ene 
bre, Ee the nent oi end . . 


1 * 


. Hiovs-Bound [with Farriers] a diſorder in a Horſe or: Aber 
| when his Skin flicks tight 10 his Ribs and Back, 1 1 
that l,ginnot be bunten —__ 21M ET oy 
DU TY Muu n 6: gf, Hips- a | 


F _ 


FE] 


F js the noun 4), in the exe), | | theſe following N | 
gth (#) | hone a which I 8 (4) the Word is end - Hoe out by the Tables; acco . Me- | 
—_— quedams and the whole Line is : | thod, will praduce the following V —_ , ne 4 
cd, Lyride Sire, pure, produciunt fr dera raue. The Number 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, will produce. 1 
Lurida Scorta palam prænarruut trimine nigra. 
The Verfifying Tables for Hazamzrans. | The Number 2, 2 5, 25 3, 
888 To + 88 Barbara caſtra, puio, n / 
5 . The Number 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3. 
1 Martia Siftra, patet, nonſtrabunt fadera multe. 
r N The Number 4, 4, 4, 4, 4, 4+ 
— - | | i vincla domi pruducumt lum ina pfuuba. 
12822 — umher 5, Na 
s[rfjpjr]r 7  Hlprrida bells tuis portendunt verbera acerba: 
IT Frlb The Number 6, 6, 6, 6, 6, 6, 
-E Peſſima damna pati — prælia gue dam. ; : 
2 £12 | ay oe Ts 7» 7» 7» 7 1 
2 [IA nea figna fortis — pocula ſage. 9 
a | ee ' The Number 7 — 3 | 
| ? » urbida fata ſegui premonſirant tempora 1 
U. The Number 9, 9, 9. 9, 9, 9, bi. 
Effera tela,  ferunt, promulgant fidera ſeva. 8 
Tfrerrferrrrer: The Number 1, 3, 2, 4, 3» 6, * 
EE 72 a Lurida Siſtra, puti producunt f&dera quedamm. \Y 
ijfaſeſl i. [ale elt s The Number 2, 4. © — 1 
Afar offen Martia vincla tuit promittunt pocula ſave. ©: 
= AHR And after the ſame Method, by tranſpoling the Figures, il 
1 — EE may be wrought out of theſe Tables, as many different Verſes, | 1 
Ire = LE el and upwards. | 1 
E 0 | >leleile Ftv Hexa'ncGuLar {of kf, Gr. ads L.] Aae | \ 40 
| E r . hexagonal. | 1' 
es x Hzexaye'TaLous [of Ek, fin, and mime, Gr. a Leaf] 1 
III compoſed of ſix Leaves, as the Felix," Pulſatilla, &c: | Wh 
WP HExA PLA [EE, Gr.] a Work of Origens, ® Bible «48 
— —— — — — diſpoſed in fix Columns, containing the. tour firſt Greek 1 
s |\t jpjt d[pyp[p]t]ie | Tranſlations of the Bible, together with the Hebrew Text $ 
Ic ſa [o uz fear and the Hebrew written in Grand Characters. 1 
— TEETER PR þ Hzxa'eToToON [of Et, fix, and dent, Gr. Caſe] a Noun f 
n 1 LIRA EN BY declined with fix Caſes. 1 
$ 1 eſofaſſu E | Hex a'sTicK TRE M, Gr.]an Epigram or Stanza con- *F 
FI im N Sgt re + fiſting of ſix Verſes. 3 by. 
— F ve 2 r = err Hexa/sTYLE ["EFagvn of EE. fin, and co, a Oman, * if 
——— 1 GJ antient Building which had fix Columns in the Front. 4. 
. | E XI LAH, Gr.] a Habit or Conſtitution. + 5 
Hey'BoTE 5 Rec.] the Liberty granted to a Tenant for 1 
IV. cutting ſo much Underwood, Buſſies, r. as were neceſſary i 
1 for mendin 1 Hedges or Fences belonging 1 
pſeſejejmjcſejeſ[r to the La 4 
tor inn Herss [in Husban.] young Timber-Trees uſually left for 1 
— -[—|—|— Standers, in felling of Woods or Copſes. i 
rſoſnjuſejoſmrim Hia'rus, a Chaſm or Gap, a defect in a manuſcript Copy 1 
dls sn mloli lille where ſome of it is loſt, L. 1 
Nerf er Ha ci xx ſin Heraldry] in blatoning by precious Stones, ö | 
Inn n fignifies blue. See Hyacinth. | p 
rr Hing'nx1an [of Hiberaia, relond, L. let or belonging 1 
[St nſu - n|bjn to Ireland. 5 | of 
aſrſtſuſujeſuſcſo _ 3 [with Botan.] the herb Marſh-mallows, L. 1 
einen 22 Hr'szx1s, a Mongrel ; alſo one born of Parents of diffe- i 
2 8 [ta t rent Countries. 0 h 
; r 7 Hi'ccrvs Do#ius, an unintelligible Term, ſometimes uſed 44 
- a — by Ju glers, Ee. | J 
y | 1'ccouGu F-{ſo called by Way of Similitude to che bi 
- Hi1'cxeT catching Motion, or of hicken, Dan.] * 1 
LEW TILL SECT TYY Hr'cxu? & convulſive Motion of the Breaſt, proceed- br. 
EANAZ AAU ETD CALABMEDS ing from tough and irregular Particles, twitching and forcing 9 
oprjeſuſzjgſrſifmjc it to this diſordination and motion. il 
EEE Hear T. Ig calle otherwiſe a Wood-pecker, 1 
bſijeſijmſefoſliile Habe S Royal Aid or Tribue raiſed on every” Hide 
njrjnjifrfrfajſaſrfayſ” 
jaja! ajaſal [a0 . | "Hor hyv or hive, Sax. ] the Skin of a Beaſt. | L 
Ll LESS : bz, » hide juſt taken of the deal. before it has 
EIA TALL EW AM £/A.5 5 I any preparation. 
1— | | FENTON Salted Hibz, a green hide ſeaſoned — — " Altotn or 
| | = 56 31}  - Salt Petre, to prevent it from corrupting . 
VI. | Tanned Hinz, a W the Hair n firep- 
U-= ZW ed in Tan-Pits. | 
d Carried Hip, one which after tanning bas paſſed thro | 
[= [a the hands af the Quazier, and is fed for Uſe in making 
—— | . Sc. , 
E. T0 Hips form a „ ber in Fine 
In Place; alſo to abſcond or lurk. - 
a 
g- 1 
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Hg. Bund lin Huabandty) a Term uſed of Trees when 
| the Bark ſticks too cloſe. 1 -edt yo. 100 WILTON 


Hip: Bernd, flingy;" doſe:ted;\ figgardly.: lr 


Hive of Land, à Meafure or . of nd, as much 


as one Plough could cultivate in a Vear. . 
Hips Landi, appertaining to a hide or manſion Houſe. 
Hi and Gain fol Law) arable or plough'd Lands. 
Hr'vzL, a Sanctuary or Place of Protection. 1 
Hr'yzovs ſhideux, F.] dreadful, frightful, terrible to look 

at. | 7b 6b. + | 

Hu/pzovsness, frightfulneſs. | | 

_ Hr'pz61LD fof hive and Fils, $ax,} the price by which a 

Perſon redeemed his hide from being Whipt, or bought off a 


_ Whipping. | 


HrpkoTicxs. See Hydroticks. = 
 Hvera cum Agarico [with Phyficians] a purging Pitt made 
of Agarick, L. 

HizRa cum Agarico [with Botaniffs) a Muſhroom: that 
grows on the Larch-Tree. | ; 

HIER A Picra, a purging Electuary made of Aloes, lig- 
num Aloes, Spikenard, Saffron, Maſtick, Honey, Sc. 

Hrizra/nTHEMIs [with Botaniſte] the herb Camomil, L. 

Hits a/rcnical Lenne, Gr.] of or pertaining to 
hierarchy ; Church Government. 

Hitz arcny [igghyte of jrgfe, facred, and apxy, Gr, Do- 
mination} Sacred or Church Government, the Subordination 
between Prelates and other Eccleſiaſticks. 

Hierarchy [in Theology] the Order or Subordination a- 
mong the ſeveral Choirs or Ranks of Angels. 

HitRa'Ticx Paper [among the Antients] the fineſt ſort of 
Paper, which was ſet apart only for ſacred or religious Ules. 

HIEROBOTANE [is2Cordry, Gr.] the Herb Vervain. 

H1zroGLY PHICks [i*9yavps of ih-, fatred, and prupy, 


to carve or engrave, Gr.] certain Characters or Pourtraitures 


of ſeveral ſorts of Creatures, inſtead of Letters, under which 
Forms they expreſs'd their Conceptions : Or Hieroglyphicks 
are certain ſacred or myſterious Characters, Figures or Images 
of Creatures, under which the antient Egyptians couched 
their Principles of Philoſophy, Hiſtory and Policy; whence 
the Word is now taken for any Symbol, Emblem or myſti- 
cal Figure. 
HigroGLY'PHICAL N [hieroplyphicus, L. ieee, 
HirrocGLY'PHICK > Gr.] pertaining to hieroglyphicks, 
1ymbolical. | 
HizezoGLYPHICKk Marks [in Palmiſtry] are thoſe crooked 
or winding Lines or Wrinkles in the Hand, by which the 
pretenders to that Art, pretend to tell Perſons their Fortunes: 
HIiEROGRAMMATE/1 [of i2yexuem, Gr.] Prieſts, a- 
mong the antient Egyptians, appointed to explain the Myſte- 
ries of Religion, and to direct the performance of the — 
monies thereof. "They invented and wrote the hierogly- 
phicks and hieroglyphical Books, and explained them and 
other religious Matters. 
HitRoGRamMs [ip yezuuars, Gr.] ſacred Writings. 
HieRO'GRAPHER | of i5e9ygxps, Gr.] a Writer of Divine 
Things, | | 
 Hizro'craAPny [of Ie, holy, and 2, Gr. to write] 
ſacred Writings, or the writing of ſacred Things. 
— Hvzrom [i4p9ro@-, Gr. i, e. ſacred Law] Jerome one of 
the Fathers of the Church. | 
HiteRono'mians, an Order of Monks ſaid to have been 
eſtabliſhed by St. Jerome; alſo another order of  Hermites 
founded A. C. 1365. by one Granel of Florence. 
HIEROPHA'NT 2 [at Athens in Greece] Prieſts who were 
Overſeers of Sacrifices and holy Things. : 
HigRo'scopy [ispooumn of lie, ſacred things, and exme, 
Gr. to view] a kind of Divination, performed by viewing 
and conſidering the Victim, and every circumſtance that oc- 


_ eurs during the courſe of the Sacrifice. WEL 


Hic-TAPER, a ſort of herb. 
Hion | heah, Sax. vey, Das.) tall, lofty. 
Hicn bearing Cock, a large Fighting Cock. 


. Hicn creſted? N 
Hion xi oy 47 [with Archers] the ſame as ſhouldered. 


Hrcaness [heahney, Sax.} elevation, talneſs. 
A Hri'cLtes, one who buys Poultry, Eggs, Butter, E&-. 


4 6 


in the Country Markets and brings it to Town to fell. 


HiLa'r1a [among the Romans] Feaſts celebrated annually 
with great gaiety in honour of the Mother of the Gods. 

HiLARKODT'A [of , cheerful, and 4%, Gr. & Song] a 
Poem or Compoſition in Verſe, ſung by a ſort of Rhapfodiſts 
called Hilarude. _ 1836 Lok, 202615 

Hit a'ro-TRAGEDIA,. a dramatick Performance, partly 


tragick or ſerious, and partly comick or merry.  , 
HilLa/RiTyY [Bilaritas, L.] cheerfulneſs: 4 


HL Chill, Sax. ] a riſing or high Ground. 


* 


- 


, . — 
- ' 


Hr rock, full of Riſſocks or little Hills. 
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Avpnorh [hilloe, Sari] à lirtle hill. 2"; * 
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Hir (bel, Sax.] the handle of a'Sword, $9; 
Him mag Sax.) an oblique Caſe of the Pronoun 3,. 
Hix IP, Heb.) a Jewiſh liquid Meaſure, containing 
Gallon, two Pints, two Inches, a half ſolid Meaſure © 
1 77 hind, N Doe of * JH ear. 
Ido [hine or hineman, Sax. ] a usbandry. 
Hixeg 55 Husband-Man. * dert, 
Hixp- Berries Ihind be an, Sax. ] Raſpberries, | 
HID Ca, a hart of the firſt V ear. 
To Hi Nox prob. of hynd hian, Sax. ] to prevent, olle, 
to put a ſtop to. SA KEE 
IſxpRANCE [of hinonyan, Sax.] a Stop, Let, Imped. 


Hi'xDERLING [hynve in , Car.] an unthrivin 
Beaſt, Fruit, c. pling wth he Chil, 


HyYwvrFars [of pynd, a Servant, and yapan, Sax. 
the running 5 T7 Servant from his Maler. Me ON) 

A Hinxce [| hinge, Da.] a Device of Iron, on Which 
Gate or Door turns. | 

To Hint fenter, F.] to give a brief, ſhort or partial No. 
tice of a thing, _ | | 

A Hint [ente, F. ] a brief Notice, r. 

Hir [hipe, Sax. ] the uppermoſt Part of the Thigh. 

Hi rs nor [with Horſemen] is ſaid of a Horſe, when he haz 
wrung or ſprain'd his haunches or hips, ſo as to relax the 
Ligaments that keep the Bone in its due Place. 

Hlir Here. an herb. ; 


Hir Roof Architecture] ſuch a Roof as hath neither Cab 
heads, Shred-head, nor Ferkin-beads. | 


Hirs [in Architecture] thoſe pieces of Timber that are a 
the Corners of the Root. 


Hirs [heopey, Sax.] the Fruit or Berries of the lage 
Bramble. | h | Ha 
Hieye'Lapnvs (irmag@r, Gr.] a Beaſt part Horſe and 
part Stag, L., | | 
Hi'yesus Lime, Gr a Comet or blazing Star reſem- 
bling with Beams, like a Horſe's Mane. Sue 
Hreeia Major [with Botaniſts] Chickweed, L. 
HieeraDts {irmadis, Gr.] Images repreſenting Women 
on Horſe-back. | 1 
Hir IA“ TRICE [of ira, a Horſe, and dai, Gr. to 
N the Art of curing the Diſeaſes of Horſes and other 
Beaſts. | 
Hir J [ContraQtions of hypochondra of umynrtew, Gr. 
Hiro 7 that Part of the Belly where the Liver and 
Spleen lie] a Diſeaſe calld Hyporhongriacus AﬀeBus, L. a 
kind of convulfive Paſhon or Affection ariſing from the flatu- 
lent and pungent Humours in the Spleen, Melancholy. 
H1'eeix6 HoLD\). a Place where People ſtay to chat or 
| + ds Hawp F goſlip when they are ſent an an Er- 
rand. | N 
Hirroca'uELus, à Monſter, part Horſe and part Camel. 
Hieyoca'mea Lire um, Gr.] a Sea-horſe. 
Hirroca ur [with-Anatomi/ts] the Proceſſes or Chan- 
nels of the foremoſt Ventricles of the Brain, L. of Gr. 
Hiyyoce'NTavRs [of rene, Gr.] fabulous Mon- 
ſters repreſented by Painters as half Men half Horſes. 
HrrocR as, an artificial ſort of Wine, made of Claret 
or white Wine and Spices, and ftrained thro* 1 Flanel Big, 
called 
H1PPo'cRaTEs's Sleeve [in Pharmacy] a woollen Bag of 2 
ſquare piece of Flanel, having the oppoſite Corners joined, 
ſo as to make it triangular; tor ſtraining Syrups! and De- 
coctions, for Clarification | . 
HirrockA TIA Facies [with Phyſicians] i. e. Hippecrati- 
cal or Hippocrates's Countenance, à Diltemper, when the 
Noſtrils are ſharp, the Eyes hollow, the Temples low, the 
Laps of the Ears drawn together, the Skin about the Fore- 
head high and dry; the C4mplexion pale, pf a leaden Colour 
or black, . N ni 
HrPPOCRATIA [of i- and name, Gr.) 2 Feſtival 
obſerved in honour of Neptune, during which Horſes were 
led along the Streets richly harneſſed and deck d with F _ 
HI PPOMACHY [Irm{s3«, Gr. ] a Fighting or Juſling 
Horſe- hack. 3 
HipPpODRO'“ME LI N 
gu, Gr. a Race] a Place 
Horſes, 1 . * 
HIPPOGLO'SSA . A via 
HipPOGLO SSUM H tong 
H1PPOGLO TTION 0 
andria, or Tongue-Inur el 
HirrOoLAPArHUR [ with Brant 
Monks-Rhubarb, L. of Gr. , 
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Hislona uss Uses, 6. & ler, ole, Gr] -ablick, 


bites off as ſoon as ſhe has foaled; alſo a noted Poifon 

— the Antients, one of the chief Ingredients in Love 
IT ugs [with r the Thorn-Apple, a kind 
of herb, which, it eaten by Horſes, it makes them Mad. 

Hirroua RATHRUM [#TmougigeBerr, Gr.] wild or great 
1 [ixrmpeic, Gr.] a kind of Bur or Teaſel, 
with which Shear- men dreſs their Cloth, L. 25 

HrpPOPHEASTON [{*mpzre, Gr. ] a ſort of herb growing 
on the Fuller's Thorn, L. i 

Hirroro/TaMUs [inmommpuG@- of ir, a Horſe, and 
mms, Gr. a River] an amphibious Creature, that lives 
both on Land and in the Water, a River horſe. 


ſens an impious Wretchs becauſe it is related of it, that it 
will kill its Father and Mother, and tear them in pieces with 


irs Teeth. ; | 
1 — [irTvec, Gr.] the herb Horſe- tail or Shave- 


, L. | 
9 [of le, Gr. a horſe] an affection of the Eyes, 
wherein they continually ſhake and tremble, and thereby re- 
preſent Objects as continually fluctuating, or in the like kind 
of Motion, as if they were on Horleback. 

Hic Barba [with Botanifts] the herb Goat's-beard, L. 

HixcisunDa ( Law Term] the Diviſion of an Eſtate a- 
mong Heirs. | ; f 

Hinco'se [hircoſus, L.] goatiſh, ſmelling like a Goat, 
rammiſh, 

Higcvra'rion [with Gardeners] a Diſeaſe in Vines, 
when they run out into Branches and Wood, and bear no 
Fruit. 

Hisculus [with Botanifts] a kind of Spikenard, L. 

Hrrcus [with Metereo/ogits ] a Goat, a ſort of Comet, 
encompaſſed with a kind of Mane, ſeeming to be rough and 
blow: ©, | | | 
3 [with Auatomiſti] the Corner of the Eye, other- 
wiſe called Canthus ; alſo a Knob in the hollow of the Ear. 

To H1'ss [hy pan» Sax. ] to take a thing for uſe at a Price. 

Hires [| hy ne» Sax. ] Wages, Price. N 

HrsELING ny nlinga, Sax. ] one who works for hire. 

Hias [hinye, Sax.] a little Wood. 
HixsurE [hirſutus, L.] rough, briſtly, full of hair. 

Hirsv'Texess [hirſutia, L.] briſtlineſs. 

Hiasv'rus, a, am [in Botan. Writ.] hairy. 
Hizunpina'ria[with Bot.] Celandine, or Swallow. wort. 

Hizu'xpo [with Anatomi/ts] 1. e. a Swallow, the hollow- 

nels in bending the Arm, L, 

His hir, Sax. ] of or pertaining to him. | 

- Hisea"xicum Olus [with Betani/s] the herb Spinage, L. 
. Hisra'xicus, a, um in Botan. Writ.) of the growth of 
pain. ä | 

Histo sR [hiſpidoſus, L. ] full of Briſtles. 

Hi'seipus, ay um [in Botan. Mrit.] which has ſtiff hairs, 
very rough. | | 

To Hiss [hifcean, Sax. ] to imitate the hiſſing of a Ser- 
pent, by way of contempt or loathing. | 

Hr's1xc [of hiycean, Sax. to hiſs] a Noiſe or Cry of 
Serpents. | | 

Hisra op [of sie, a Sail, and 4c, a courſe] 

HysT1oproura T Navigation, the Art of ſailing or con- 
ducting Ships. 

Hisro'stay ( hiftoricus, L. of lee,, Gr. hiftorien, F.] 
one well verſed in, or a Writer of hiſtories. 


Hisro'ricar, (hiftoricus, L. Ice,, Gr. ] of or pertain- 


* hiſtory. 

, HISTORICALLY [hiſtsriquement, F. of hiftoricus, L. of 

Ng, Gr,] by way of 1 ; / . 
His ro RICE [ ings, Gr.] part of Grammar, that ex- 


Plains the meaning of Authors. 


HISTORIO'GRAPHER CID ee, Gr] a writer of hiſto- 
Ty, an hiſtorian, | | : 

HISTORIO GRAPHY [ i5Dgroypetpice of i5ogta and ven, Gr 
to mike] the writing of hiſtory. "4 

ere e. [irrgwngla, Gr.] the knowledge of, or 
5 ng well verſed in hiſtory. | 55 
Fe. STORY Lie, Gr.] a Recital, Narration or Relation of 

| 85 as they have been in a continued Series of the princi- 
fr acts and Circumſtances of it. Wt 
93 His rok x, a deſcription of natural Bodies; either 
4 * as Animals, Vegetables, Foflils, Fire, Water, 

» Mleteors; or Celeſtial, as Planets; Stars, Comets, Cc. 


Civil Hisrogy is th | ick. 
- 9 . t © 
mes, Communities, Ge. * * W 


* 
geſhy Kernel in the Fore- head of a young Colt, which the as a 


HippoPOTAMUS n pictured to repre- 
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1 i» one which deſctibes a ſi 
n Expedition, Battle, Siege, c. | | 
. Simple HisTok v, one delivered without any Art or foreign 
Ornament : being only à juſt and bare relation of Matters juſt 
in the manner and order wherein they were tranſacted. | 


ſingle Perſon. i N 
Figurate His rok v, is one that is inrich'd with the Orna- 
ments of Wit, Ingenuity and Addreſs of the Hiſtorian. 
HisToxy [in Painting] is a Picture compos'd of divers 
Figures or Perſons; and repreſents ſome Tranſaction either 
real or feigned. | | | | 
_ HiSTRIO'NICAL 3 [hiftrionicus of hiſtris, L. a Buffoon] 
HISTRIO/NICK & of or pertaining to an Actor or a Stage- 


Player. | RN 
| To Hrr {Min/hew derives it of idus, L. a blow] to ſtrike; 


To HiTcu [perhaps of hicgan, Sax:] to wriggle or move 
by degrees. . . | 
To Hrren [ſpoken of Horſes] to hit the Legs together in 
going, 4 
To Hrreu [Sea Term] to catch hold of any thing with a 
Hook or Rope. | Xp 
Hi'ThHt (ny Se, Sax. Ja {mall Port for landing Goods, &c. 
HuvTHtExmosT [of hide h-mæ yd, Sax. I the neareſt, 
Hi'TH tr [hiven, Sax. ] to this Place. r. 
HiTHERWaARD hide -e ho, Sax. ] towards this Place. 
Hive [hive, Sax. ] a conveniency for keeping Bees. 
Hive Draſs, a ſort of Wax which Bees make at the Mouth 
of their Hives to expel the Cold. * 
Ho ax- Te hoa i · Hhoyv, Sax. ] is generated wg 
the Vapours near the Earth are congealed by the Coldneſs of 
the Night, which is only in Winter-time, when the Cold is 
predominant ; the difference between Dew and hoar-Froſt, is 
that Miſts turn to Dew, if they conſiſt of Drops of Water; but 
into hoar Froſt, when they conſiſt of Vapours, that are 
Toned before, or are congealed in their Paſſage down to the 
arth. | | 
Hoaringss [of hoa hig, Sax.] Whiteneſs by reaſon of 
Age, Mould, Gr. 
Hoax [of hoa ui or ha nian, Sax.] white with Age, 
Froſt, Mouldineſs, Cc. 
To grom Hoary [ha plan, Sax.) to grow grey headed ; 
alſo to grow white with Froſt, mouldineſs, &&c. 
Hoarss [prob. of heerſch, Da. or hay, Sax. ] having a 
rough Voice. | | 
Hoa'rsxess [hayne} Ye, Sax. ] a roughneſs of Voice. 
Hos Men at Nerocaſtle] an antient Company of Traders 
in Coals. | | 
Hos, a Contraction of Robin; alſo a Clown. _ 
To Ho'nnLE [of hobben or hubbelen, D.] to limp, to 
golame or unevenly, leaning now to this fide, and then to that. 
Ho BBLERs [in our antient Cuſtoms] Men who, by their 
Tenure, were obliged to keep a little, light Nag or Horſe for 
certifying of any Invaſion towards the Sea fide; alſo certain 
Iriſþ Knights, who rode on Hobbies, ſerving as light Horſe- 
men, | 
Ho'BBLER [prob. of hubbelen, Da.] one who limps or 
goes lame. 
Ho'ssy [hobbje, D] a fort of Hawk. 
Hossy [hoppe, Dan.] a Mare, a little Iriſb Nag. 
| Hos-cow/Lin [as ſome think of Rob-gob/ings, a Corruption 
of Robin Goodfellow) imaginary. Apparitions, Spirits, Fairies. 
Ho'piTs [Gunners] a fort of ſmall Mortars, of uſe for an- 
noying an Enemy at a Diſtance with ſmall Bombs. 2 
0 8 Salis [in Doom's-Day Book} a hoke or ſmall Pit of 
alt, 


Hocx- Tide [of heah-Tiv, Sax. hooghan-tide, D. ꝗ. d. | 


a Time or Scorning and Triumphing] the Danes having 
reigned in England 26 Yeats, and tyrannized 255, the Eng- 
liſb enraged at their Oppreſſors, flew moſt of the Danes in 
one Night, Ac. by way of Surprize ; and ſo got rid of their 
troubleſome Maſters. It conſiſted of ſuch Paſtimes in the 
Streets as are now uſed at Shrovetide. | . te 

Hock Tueſday Money, a Tribute antiently paid to the Land- 
lord for giving his Tenants and Bondmen leave to celebrate 
Hock Tueſday or Hoke-Day, in Commemoration of the Expul- 
fion of the Danes. | | | 

Hock [hoh, Sax] the ſmall end or knuckle of a Gammon 
of Bacon. 2 | 15 

To Hock, to cut Beaſts in the hock or hough. | 

To Ho'cxLs [of hoh, Sax. q. d. to houghg/e} to ham- 
ſtring or cut the Joints near the hough. | 


Ho cus Pocus [a humorous Term) a Jugler, one who ſnews 


N by Leger de main, or {light of hand; alſo the Practice 
it ſelf. 18 984 : . e : 


de Acton; 


Perſonal History, is one that gives the Liſe of ſome © 
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Hop, a fort of Tray with à long handle, ſor carrying - 


Mortar, c. 5 | 

Ho'ypMan fat the Univerſity] a' young Scholar admitted 
from Wetminſter School to be 'a Student in Chrif-Church 
College at Oxford. r Se 9) 1 

Hou, a Labourer who carries a hod. A 

Ho'ppy [Scotch] well-diſpos'd, pleaſant, jocund, in good 
humour. * | 

Ho! [Z L.] an Interjection of Calling. 

Hop Hs [of ie, Gr.] a Guide. 

Hope Poder, a Diſh of Meat cut in Pieces and ftew'd 
together with ſeveral ſorts of other 'Things. 

Hopes Pot [in Law] a mixture or putting ſeveral Tenures 
together, for the more equal dividing them. | 

Hopit/&NAL [hodiernus, L.] of or pertaining to the pre- 
ſent Day or Time. | 

Hopomt'TRiIcar | of dhe, a Way, and we, pertaining 
to meaſure, Gr.] finding the Longitude at Sea, is the method 
of Computation of the Meaſure of the Way of a Ship between 
Place and Place, i. e. of obſerving the Rumbs and Lines on 
which the Ship ſails, and what way ſhe has made. 

Hot, a Husbandman's Tool for cutting up Weeds. | 


a Swine, a wild Boar in the ſecond Year, 

Ho&-Grubber, a hoggiſh, niggardly Fellow. 

Hoc Louſe, an Inſect. 

Had-Steer, a wild Boar three Years Old. 

Hos [ Hieroglyphically] was pictured to expreſs an Enemy 
to good Manners, and a prophane Perſon. For the Eaſtern 
Nations did ſo hate an Hog for its filthy Diſpoſition, that it 
was a Crime for ſome of their Piieſts, who waited on the 
Altars of their Gods to touch it. It was alſo uſed to ſignify 
a voluptuous Man, living in Eaſe and Careleſneſs. 

Ho'cax Mogan, High and Mighty, a Title given to the 
States of Halland, or the united Provinces of the Netherlands. 

Ho/cennying, one who comes to an Inn or Houſe as a 
Gueſt, and lies there the third Night; after which Time the 
Hoſt or Landlord was to be anſwerable, if he committed any 
breach of the King's Peace, while he continued there, 

Hoc a'civs Cold Rec.] a young Sheep of the ſecond 

Ho'G6GasTER f Year. 

Hocc1snness [of Yugu and ney fe, Sax. ] ſwiniſh Nature, 
ſelfiſhneſs, greedineſs. | 

Ho co [haut gout or 64% F.] a high Savour or Reliſh; 
alſo a ſtink or noiſom offenſive Smell. | 

Hoco [in Cookery] a Meſs fo called from its high favour 
or reliſn. 

Ho'csne av [hogſhede, C. Br.] a Cask or Veſſel con- 
taining ſixty three Gallons. 

Hor'oex [{prob. of herde, Tt. ] a ramping, ill- bred, 
clowniſh Wench. 
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Hoc prob. of Yuge, Sax. ſoegh, Ds. a Sow, Skinner] 
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* Hou And, Sir William Temple ſays, Holland is | 
where the Earth is better the che Air, and: dag Coin 
requeſt than Honour: where there is more Senſe ** 
more good Nature than good Humour, and more w 
than Pleaſure; where a Man would rather chuſe to — 
than to Live, and will find more things to'obſerve thay 3. 
3 Perſons e- than Love. 2 
Low | of holian, Sax. ] having a Cavity, | 
Hotrownne, the havin J ra Y not fold 
o'LLow [in Arithmet.] a Concave 
Quadrant of a Bl k don: 

HouLow Square [in the Military Art] is a Body of F 
drawn up with an empty Space in the Middle for the Col * 
Drums and Baggage, facing every way, and covered * 
Pikes to oppoſe the horſe. 

HoiLow Tower ¶ Fortification] is a rounding made of the 
remainder of two Briſures, to join the Curtain to the Orillon: 
where the ſmall Shot are play'd, that they may not be f 
much expos'd to the View of the Enemy.” 

Ho'LLy Lag + Sax. ] a ſort of Tree. | 

Hom [holm, Fax. ] either ſingle or joined to other Word; 
ſignifies a River, Iſland, or a Place ſurrounded with Water. 
But if this fignification be not applicable to ſome Places then 
it may probably ſignify a Hill or any riſing Ground or Plain 
graſſy Ground by the Water fide. | 

Ho/LocausT [holocaufturm, L. of iniegvow, Gr.] a Sc. 
fice, where the whole is burnt on the Altar or conſumed by 
Fire. 

HoLo'GcRAMMON [of 5\&, and yerunus, Gr. a Letter] 2 
Will written all with the Teſtators own hand. 

Ho'LoGRAPH [*5ye9%, Gr.] a Will all written with the 


 Teftators own hand. 


HoLo'sTEoN [M, Gr.] the herb Stitchwort. 

Ho'LPEN [of helpan, Sax,] helped. 

Ho Iso [in Sea Language] is uſed uſed of a Ship, which 
when ſhe will hull, try and ride well without labouring, is 
then ſaid to be holſom. 

Ho LSTERs [g, holders, hulſter, Text.) Leather Caſes for 
Piſtols to be carried on horſeback. 

HoLT [hole, Sax. ] either at the beginning of the Name 
of a Place, as Ho/ton, or at the End denotes, the Place did 
antiently abound with Wood. 

Ho'Ly [halig, Saæ.] facred, divine. 

Ho LisuT, a Fiſh. _ | 

Ho'LyYnocky [holihoc, Sax.] a Flower, a kind of Gar- 

Ho'Linock $ den Mallows. 

HoLvy-Rood Day, a Feſtival obſeryed ten Day beſore 
Whitſuntide, upon the Account of our Saviour's Aſcenſion. 

Hoy Ghoſt [in Heraldry] as a Croſs of the Holy Chef, 
has a Circle in the middle, and on it the Holy 
GH in figure of a Dove; the four Arms are 
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drawn narrow from the Centre, and widening to- 
wards the End; and there the returning Lines 
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24.48 To Ho'13e up, C, | 
„„ 75 Hoon wy [hauſer,' F. ] to lift up by Strength, Sc. 


Hoxt-Day, the Tueſday fortnight after Ea/er-Day, which 
in old Times was celebrated with Rejoicings and Sports in 
Commemoration of the Slaughter of the Danes on that Day, 
and the expelling the reſt the Kingdom in the Reign of King 
Ethelred, A. D. 1002. | 

To Hor o [healvan, Sax. holden, Dan.] to lay hold of, 


to keep or retain. 

To Hop his cen [Sea Phraſe] is ſaid of a Ship under Sail, 
when it keeps its courſe right forwards. 

Houp | Hunt. Term] a Cover or Shelter for Deer, &c. 

HoLD of a Ship, that part between the Keelſon and the 
lower Deck, where the Goods, Stores, c. are laid up. 

HoL Dp, an Iron Hook in the ſhape of the Letter 8, 
fixed in a Wall to ſupport it; alſo a Joiners Tool. 

To clear the HoLD of a Sbip, is to lay it handſome. 

To rummage the HoLp, is to look what is in it. 

To flow Goods in the HoLD, is to lay and diſpoſe them con- 
veniently in the-hold. OG 

To Houp Water, is to ſtop a Boat by a particular way of 
turning the Oar. 

To Holy off [in Sa Language] is to hold the Cable faſt 
with Nippers, of elſe to bring it to the. Jeer- Capitan, when 
in heaving it is Riff and apt to flip back. | 
Horx [hole, Sax.] a Cavity. 

HoLrxezss [of haligneſYe, Sax.] ſacredneſs, divineneſs. 

Ho'L1pom y [of haliz dom, Sax. Sanctity or holy Judg- 

Ha'/Lipo x ment, or of Holy Dame, i. e. the Virgin 
Mary] an antient Oath. 1 

HoLrePz [with Phyſcians] ſmall Cakes or Wafers made 
of Wheat-flower and Sugar tempered with a medicinal Liquor. 

Ho'LL anp [prob. q. d. ho/low Land, becauſe it abounds 
with Ditches full of Water] a Place in Lincolnſhire. | 


” - 


N 


founded by a Britiſb Lady St. Helena, 


divide each of them into two ſharp Points, upon each of which 
is a Pearl; and four Flowers de Lis iſſue from the Intervals 
of the Circle, between the Arms, as in the Figure. 
HoLY My/teries that were brought to Light [ Hieroghpbi- 
cally] were by the Egyptians repreſented by a Crab fiſh; be- 
caule 1t lives in holes under the Rocks. 
HaLY Week, the laſt Week in Lent. | 
HOLY Year, the Year of Jubilee. g 
HOLY Water ſprinkle [with Hunters] the Tail of a Fox. 
Knights of the HOLY Sepulchre, an Order of Knighthood 
after ſhe had viſited 
Feruſalem and found the Croſs of our Bleſſed Saviour: 
HO'MAGE [of homo, L. a Man, becauſe when the Tenant 
takes the Oath he ſays, Ego devenio homo veſter, 1. e. I become 
your Man] in the general and literal Senſe, denotes the = 
rence, relpe& and ſubmiſſion which a Perſon yields his M- 
ſter, Lord, Prince, Sc. 2 
HOMAGE Anceſtrel, is where a Man and his Lee 
have held Land of the Lord and his Anceſtors, time out 
mind by homageG. a 8 
HOMAGE of the Plain, is where no Oath is taken. 
HOMAGE Liege, a more extenſive kind of * 1. or 
the Vaſſal held of the Lord, not only for his Land, bu 
his Perſon. | | 5 ; . 
HOMAGE [Cin Law)] is an Engagement or We ow 
delity, which is rendred the on by fe Vaſlal or 
who holds, a Fee, when he is admitted to 1 * 
HOMAGE of Devotion, is a Donation made the Church 


and imports not any Duty or Service at all. 


f Ae. to an- 
| HOMAGE F Peace, is that which a Perſon makes 


other, after 2 Reconciliation. TY 
Ho'MAGER [hommager, F.] one who pays homage» 
| 1 05 


bound ſo todo. | 
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„ 2 Writ directed to the Eſcheator, 
Horne er Polen of Lands to the Heir who 
rern Age, tho' his homage be not done, L. | 
is Hon ius reddere, was renouncing homage, when a 


Vaſſal made a ſolemn declaration of diſowning and denying 


3 Ii. e. 4 Man] a Spaniſh Game at Cards, fo 


I'd, becauſe whoever has the better in it ſays, Je Soy / 
11 ;re, i. e. I am the Man, Span. | 

1 us (ham, Sar. ] a Houſe or Place of Abode. 

How «Ly I. 4. ſuch as is commonly worn at home] una- 
dorned, not andſom, mean, coarle. ASS 

HomMELINESS (prob. of ham, Sax. home, g. d. ſuch as is 
used at home] plainneſs, unadornedueſs, want of Beauty, 


Oe. : , 

l unpoliſhed, clowniſh. 

E of or rn to the Poet Homer. 
Ho'mESTA Ly A Manſon Houle or Seat in the Country. 
Hou EON [ham-yocn, Sax. ] freedom from an Amerce- 

ment or Fine for entring Houſes violently and without Li- 

cence; or rather a power granted by the King to ſome Perſon 

for the Puniſhment of ſuch an Offence, 

Ho'mew abs [bam-peam®, Sax, towards home. 

Ho uc”, | homictda, L.] a Man-flayer. 

HomicIDE C omicidingm | Man-ſlaughter. 

Coal Ho, when the flayer kills a Man, Cc. by 
| Miſchance. ; 

— Homicipe, is when it is deliberate, and com- 

mitted deſignedly on purpoſe to kill, either with precedent 

Malice or without; the former 15 Murther, the latter only 

{an-flaughter. | 

3 W PG; Virtues, virtuous habits required in all 

Men of all Conditions for the regulating their mutual Con- 

erſation. 

5 a Writer of Homilies. 

Hour [of n of ew, Gr. to make a Speech] a 
plain Diſcourſe made to the People, inſtructing them in mat- 
ters of Religion. | END | | 

Ho'mixe Eligendo, &c. a Writ directed to a Corporation 
for the choice of a new Man, to keep one part of the Seal, 


appointed for Statutes Merchant, when another Peron is 


dead. : ; 
Howm1NE rep/egiando, a Writ to bail a Man out of Priſon. 
Homing capto, &c. a Writ to take him, who has con- 
vey'd any Bond-Man or Woman out of the County, ſo that 
he or ſhe cannot be replevy'd according to Law. 


HoMINTVCOLE® [ of homo, a Man, and colo, L. to Wor- 


ſhip] a Name which the Apo/linarians gave to the Orthodox, 
to upbraid them as Worſhippers of a Man, becauſe they 
maintained that Jeſus Chriſt was God-Man, L. 

Homoce'nTR1CK [of d., like, and wrrer, Gr. a Cen- 
tre] having the ſame Centre, concentrical. 

Howo/promus Yefis [in Mechanicks] is ſuch a Leaver, 
where the Weight is in the Middle between the Power and 
the Fulcrum, or the Power in the Middle between. the 
Weight and the Fulcrum. | ; 

Homo1o'ePToTON LU TWTOY, Gr.] a Rhetorical Figure, 
where ſeveral Members of a Sentence end in hke Caſes. 

HomotoTELEUTON [4pcrrixwnry, Gr.] a Rhetorical Figure, 
where ſeveral Members of a Sentence end alike. 

Howmocs'NEAL 7? L. of «oye, Gr] of 

Homoct/xgovus 1 imilar Parts of the ſame Kind and 
Nature. | | 

Homogeneous Light [in Optics] that whoſe Rays are all 
1 owl and the ſame Colour, degree of refrangibility and re- 
flexibility. 

Homoceneous Particles [with Philoſophers] Particles that 
are altogether like one another; being all of the ſame Kind, 


Nature and Properties, as the ſmall Parts of pure Water, c. 


Homoce/NeAL Surds [in Algebra] are ſuch as have one 
common, radical Sign. 

Howmoceneg'tTy, the ſameneſs of Nature, Property, &c. 

HomoGE/NEOUSNESS [ of 6wayieaa, Gr.] {ameneſs of Nature, 

Homoce'Neum Cemparationis [with 1 is the 
abſolute Number or Quantity in a quadratick or cubick Equa- 
don, and which always poſſeſſes one fide of the Equation. 

OMOIME RICAL Principles, the Principles of Anaxagoras 

were ſo call'd, which were as follows, he held that there were 


in all mixt Bodies (ſuch as Fleſh, Fruits, Ec.) determinate 


Numbers of ſuch 4milar Principles, that when they came to 
become Parts (exempli gratie) of an Animal Body, would 
there make ſuch Mafſes and Combinations as the Nature of 
them did require, viz. the Sanguinary Particles, would 


- then meet all together and make Blood; the Linus Par- 
ticles, would make Urine; the Carneous, Fleſp$ and the O 


ſJeous Bones. 


* 


4 Homor'moty {Sunmeia of ster, like, and nee, Or. a 3 ; 


* a likeneſs of Parts. 


other. 
Hoe A io Ant [of zung, Gr. conſent] or (in 
the Civil Lat) it is the Act of confirming a thing or rendring 
it more valid and folemn by æ Publication, R 
Recognition of it. | 

Hon Loos [wiy@r, Gr.] having the ſame Ratio or 
Proportion, agreeable or like to one another. 

HomoLoGous 2uantities, &c. [in Geometry] thoſe which 
are proportionate and like to one another in Ratio. 

HomoLocovus Sides or Angles of two Figures, are ſuch as 
keep the ſame Order from the beginning in each Figure, as 
in two ſimilar Triangles. 


Homo'LoGousNnEss [of , Gr.] agreeableneſs or 
likeneſs in Reaſon or Proportion to one anather. 


HomoLocovs Things [in Logick] are ſuch as agree only in 
Name; but are of different Natures, | 

HOMO'LOGY [5-9xcyiz, Gr.] proportion, agreeableneſs. 

HOMONIMITY [of homenymia, L. of izor-pie, Gr. ] the 
ſigniſying divers things by one Word. | 

HOMONYMI A [5v<wpiz, Gr. ] is when divers things are 
ſignified by one Word. 

HoMO'NYMOUS [bomonymus, L. of 5varuer, Gr. ] com- 
prehending divers Significations under the ſame Word, 

 Homoovstans, a Name by which the Arians called the 
Orthodox, becauſe they held that God the Son is Homooufyor, 
i. e. Conſubſtantial with the Father. 

HouorTATTA (4wrAim, Gr.) the Shoulder blade. 

Hou rom a [of ue, Gr.] a continued Fever that al- 
ways acts alike. 

Homo'Townos [5-:imry,, Gr.] a Term which Phyſicians uſe 
of ſuch Diſtempers as keep a conſtant Tenor of Riſe, State 
and Declenſion ; Galen applies it to ſuch continued Fevers, 
as otherwiſe are called Acmaſtic. 

Homov's10s LA of zue, like, and seis, Gr. Eſſence] 
a Term in Theology, which ſignifies a Being of the ſame Sub- 
ſtance or Eſſence. 4 

Homv/NncioniTEs, Hereticks who deny'd the Godhead of 
Chri/t, or ſuch as held that the Image of God was impreſs'd 
on the Body, but not on the Mind. 

Homv xcuLvus's [homunculi, L. i. e. little Men] Monkeys. 

Hows [hæn, Sax. a Stone; or of «xi, Gr.] a fine ſort 
of Whetſtone for Razors, 

Ho'nesT [honeftus, L.] good, juſt, virtuous. 

An Hoxesr Man [ Hieroglyphically] was repreſented by a 
Man with his Heart hanging by a Chain upon his Breaſt. 

Ho'nesTNEssY, [hone/tas, L. honn#tete, F.] honeſty, a 

Hownesivy F Principle of Juſtice between Man and Man. 

HONEY [hunig, Sax. Ja ſweet Juice made by Bees. 

HONEY-Comb, that Repolitory the Bees make to receive 
their honey. | 

HONEY-Comb | with Gunners] a flaw in the Metal of a 
Piece of Ordnance, when it is ill Caſt, | 
HONEY-Mpogn, the firſt Month of Matrimony after Mar- 
riage. 

HONEY Suck/e, Wort &c-. ſeveral kinds of Plants. 

HONEY Dez, a ſweet taſted Dew, found early in a Morn- 
ing on the Leaves of divers kinds of Plants. 

' Howl /oit gui mal y penſe, i. e. Evil to him that evil thinks, 
the Motto of the moſt Noble Order of the Knights of the 
Garter, F. | 

HONO'“RABLE IU See Honourable, tho* Honorable is the 

HoNno'rarY I trueſt Spelling. | 


Hono'tary Counſellors, ſuch as have a Right to ſet in 
Aſſemblies, Courts, . ; 


* 


HoxoRTTICABILTTVDE [honorificabilitudo, L.] honour- 
ableneſs. | 

Honok1'e1ck [ honorificus, L.] bringing honour. 

HoxoR1'F1CABILINITUDINITY | honorificabilinitudinitas, 
L.] honourableneſs 

Hoxor1'F1CENCY. [ honorificentia,, L.] Worſhip. 

Ho'xouR [honer, L. honneur, F.] reſpect or reverence 
paid to a Perſon; alſo eſteem, reputation, glory; alſo 
honeſty, vertue, chaſtity, modeſty, Kat * 
 Hoxovs, is or ſhould be the Reward of Virtue, and he, 
that aſpires after it, ought to arrive at it in the Paths of Vir- 
tue; this the Romans intimated very fignificantly by building 
the Temple of Honour in ſuch a manner, that there was no 
coming at it, without paſſing thro' the Temple of Virtue. 
Kings are call'd Fountains of Honour, becauſe it is in their 


Power to beſtow Titles and Dignities. 


To Honovs, [honorare, L.] to reſpe& or reverence, to 


value or eſteem, to favour. 


Hoxou xs [honores, L.] Dignities, Preferments. 
Fe. +, , © Honour, 


0M0'LOGAL [396 @r, Gr.] agreeable or like one an- 


epetition or 
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er inferior Lordſhips and Manours 


7 
- 


4 Bones a Bill of Exchange, is to pay it in due time. 
* Hoxovr-Courts, are Courts held within the Bounds of an 
Honour. n 

Hoxoux - Point in Heraldry} is that which is next above 

the exact Centre of the Eſcutcheon, and divides 
that upper Part into two equal Portions, ſo that 
the firſt upwards from the Centre is the Honour- 
Point, and the next above that is the preciſe 

Middle-chief. | 

Maids of Honour, are young Ladies in the Queen or 
Princeſs's Houſhold, whoſe Office is to attend the Queen, Qc. 

Hoxovks [ of 4 City] are the publick Offices or Employ- 
ments of it. | 

Honours [ of a Church ] are the Rights belonging to the 
Patron, Ce. . | 

Funeral Hoxours, are the Ceremonies performed at the 
Interments of great Men. 7 

Hovouas [gf the Houſe] certain Ceremonies obſerv'd in re- 
ceiving Viſits, making Entertainments, c. 

Honour a/BLE | honorabilis, L.] worthy or poſſeſſed of ho- 
nour; noble. | 

HonouR a'BLENEss, honourable Quality, c. 

Honour aBLE Amends, an infamous or diſgracefu] kind of 
Puniſhment, the Offender is delivered up to the common 
hangman, who having ſtript him to his Shirt, puts a Rope 
about his Neck, and a wax Taper in his hand, and leads him 
= the Court, there to beg Pardon of God, the King and the 

ourt. 

Ho“ vu AR Y [Honorarius, L.] pertaining to honour, 

Ho Non AR 7 done or conferred upon any one, upon 
account of honour. : 

Hoxourary [ Honorarium, L.] a Lawyers Fee, a Salary 
given to publick Profeſſors of any Art or Science. 

HoxouRAaRy Services [in Law] are ſuch as relate to the 
Tenure of grand Serjeanty, and are commonly joined with 
ſome honour. : 

+ HoxnouRary Tutor, a Perſon of Quality appointed to have 
an Eye over the Adminiſtration of the Affairs of a Minor, 
while the Onerary Tutors have the real, effective, manage- 
ment of them. 

Ho'NTFANGTHEF, a Thief taken, having the thing ſtolen 
in his hand. | 

Hoop [how, Sax.] a Garment for the head. | 

To Hoop Wink, to keep a Perſon in Ignorance or blind- 
folded. | | 

Hoop in Compoſition, ſignifies State or Condition, as Man- 
hood, Livelihood, Prieſthood, Widowhood. 

Hoop [with Falconers] a Piece of Leather, wherewith the 
head of a hawk, c. is covered. | 

Hoor [hog, Sax.] the horny Part of the Foot of a Horſe, 

c. | 
Hoor Bony [with Farriers] a round, bony Swelling, 
growing on a Horſes Hoof. 

Hoor Bound, a ſhrinking of the Top of a Horſes Hoof. 

Hoor Caſt, is when the Coffin or Horn of the Hoof falls 
clean away from it. | 

Hoor /ooſened, is a looſening of the Coffin from the Fleſh. 

Hook [hoce, Sax.] a bending Iron to hang things on. 

Hook Land [in Hz5hbandry] Land plough'd and ſown every 
Year, called alſo Ope Land. 5 

. Hoox-Pins [with Architect] taper Iron Pins, only with a 
hooked head to pin the Frame of a Roof or Floor together. 

Hooks [in a Ship] thoſe forked Timbers placed upright 
upon the Keel, both in her rake and run. 

Hookep [of hoce, Sax. hoeck, Du. a hook] crooked, 
bending. 

A Hoor, a Bird; alſo call'd a Lapwing, 

To Hoop. See Whoop. 

A Hoor [Hop. Sax.] a circle to bind a Barrel, &c. 
HoorER, à wild Swan. | | 

To Hoor [Her, F.] to make a noiſe like an Owl. 

An Hoe, a leap with one Leg. | 
To Hor [hoppan, Szx. hopper, Dan.] to leap with one 


Signiories, upon which o 


Leg. | t 
. Hoes [Houb/on, F. Ropeg, Du.] an Ingredient put into 
Beer to keep it from ſowring. | | 
Hor [hopa, Sax.] Expectation, Affiance, Truſt. 


Hope is an affection of the Mind that keeps it ſtedfaſt, and 


from being born away or hurried into Deſpair by the violence 
of preſent Evils, by a well. grounded Expectation of being 
extricated out of them in time, and thence it is called the an- 
chor of the Soul. The Antients repreſented Hope, in Paint- 


© Hdnovns ſin a Law Sexſe} the nobler ſort of Lordſhips or 
hand, and a filver Anchor in its Left. 


ing, fc. as a beautiful Child in a long blue Robe, 7 
bote ſtanding on Tiptoes, holding a Trefoil in ns 


Ho'yzevi [hope pull, Sax. ] affording ground of ks... 
4 2 Quality that e e pes, 
for 8 def, br i ? pe 

'PELEss [hopeleay, 8ax,] not affotding ground 
A2 [ with the Antients ] a fort of Catan, x 

who fought in Armour, either Cap-a-Pee, or only with 
Cask and Cuirgſs, Gr. , 

Ho'eLocxrism [of , a Weapon, and xen Aan. 
Gr.] Weapon-Salve. "as 

e a wooden Trough of a Corn-Mill; -- 

oPPER-Ar;'d, having the Buttocks or Hi ſtanding 
—_ _ is common. ; , 1 * 
Io Ho'ePLE an Horſe prob, of copulare, to c ; 
his Feet with a — * 1 n "ad 

Ho'zary [ Horarius, L.] pertaining to hours. 

HoRAAINESS [ of Horarius, L. Horaire, F.] hotary, ot 
houtly quality. * 

Honxp, a company or body of wandring People (as the 
Tartars) who have no ſettled abode or habitation ; alſo a ſon 
of Village of 50 or 60 Tents, with an open Place in the 
middle. 8 

To HonD [honivan, Sax. ] to lay up Mony, Ee. | 

A Horp [Mord, Sax. ] a Nand. Storehouſe, a Treaſury; 
alſo what is laid up there. 

Horpe a'ceous [hordeaceus, L.] made of Barley. 

HorDEa Tum [| with Phyſicians ] a liquid Medicine made 
of Barley, beaten and boiled, c. L. 

Horpeo/Tum [ with Szrgeons] a ſmall Puſh or Swelling 
growing in the Eyebrows, ſo named from its reſemblance to 
Barley-Corns, L. | 

Honk DENN [ Rec.] a Hord, Treaſury, or Storehouſe. 

Horpica'Lla [of Borda, L. a Cow with Calf] a Roman 
Feſtival wherein they ſacrificed Cattle big with Young, 

HortmounD, an herb. 

Hon zox Cielo or 5 Ig of big, Gr. to terminate, limit, 
or bound] is that great Circle that divides the Heavens and 
Earth into two parts or hemiſpheres, diſtinguiſhing the up- 
per from the lower. It is either ſenſible or apparent, or the 
rational and true. | | 

The ſenſible or true 1 Aſtronomers} is that 
Circle which limits our Sight, and may be coneeived to be 
made by ſome great Plain, or the ſurface of the Sg. 

It divides the Heavens and Earth into two Parts, the one 
light and the other dark, which are ſometimes greater or leſſer, 
according to the condition of the Place, Sc. | 

Right Hor1zon, is that which cuts the Equator at Night- 
Angles. 

OZligue Hor1zon, is that which cuts the Equator ob- 
liquely. | 

Parallel Hox1zox, is that where the Pole of the World 
is the Zenith, or that which either is in the Equator, or pa- 
rallel to it. 

Rational Þ Ho ο [with Afroromer:] is a Circle which 

Real encompaſſes the Earth exactly in the middle, 

True and whoſe Poles are the Zenith and Nadir, 
which are the two Points, the one exactly over our head, 
the other under our feet. 

Apparent Hor1zox ( Afron.] is that circle of the heavens 
which bounds the Sight of any Perſon; who being placed 
either in a large Plain, or in the Sea, looks round about, an 
by which the Earth and Heavens ſeem to be joined, 28 it 
were with a kind of Incloſure, the ſame as ſenſble or viſible 
Horizon. | 

Hor1zon on a Globe, &c. a broad wooden Circle encom- 
paſſing it about, and repreſenting the natural Horizon. 

Hor1zo'nTAL [Horizontalis, L.] of or pertaining to 
Horizon. 

HoRIzON TAL Dial, is one drawn on a Plane paralle] to 
the Horizon. | | b 1 

Hog1zoNnTAL Line, any Line drawn upon a plain parallc 
to the Horizon. © in Field 

Hor1zonTAL Superficies in Fortifcation] the plain F 
which lies upon a level, without any riſing or ſinking. _ 

Hor1zZonTAL Projection, a Projection of the Sphere m 
Arches of Circles, wherein the Sphere is reſs d into 2 
Plane of the Horizon, and the Meridians an Parallels of 
Sphere deſeribed on it. ; 8 

HokIZzONTAL Range [ with Gunners] is the level — 
of a piece of Ordnance; being the Line it deſcribes paral 
the Horizon, or the Horizontal Line. a 4 

Hor1zo'NTALLY [ horizontal/ement, F.] according to, 
or near-the horizon. | a | 
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26n'of the Place. df 1 | . 
ral Plane (in PerſpeBive] is a Plane parallel to 
2 fling 1 the Eye — cutting the perſpe - 
Night Angle. | 
— 2 . 2 [in Gardening } are Dafences over 
; el to the horizon; © 4s Tiles; Boards, c. fixed 
* over tender Fruits, to preſerve them from Blaſts, 
Froſt, & pep, Sax. bin; Du- and Teut. of Corny, L. 
of TP Heb.] the defenſive Weapon of a Beaſt, 
Hoaxaciuu, the ſame as Horn- Geld. 
Hoax Beam, à fort eee | 
Hoan Beam Pollengers, Trees which have been lopp'd, of 


about twenty Years growth. | 


, a Fiſh. | Re 
Hons on Sax. 4. d. horned]'an Inſect or Fly. 


+b Horn [old Lam) the feeding together of horn- 

X< ry ied to * upon he hues Common. 

Hoax -V, an American Inſect. 

Hon x-Orl, a Bird. +. 

Hoxx-Work [in Fortification] an Outwork which advan- 
ces towards the ny carrying two Demi-baſtions in the form 

ore-part. 

CO a Tax for all manner of horned Beaſts feed- 
ing within the Bounds of a Foreſt. 


Ho'rxopix [of ser, an hour, and Agr, a Shew ] an In- 


ſtrument or Machine to indicate the paſſing away of Time, Gr. 

Horo'GRAPHY [of &pn and ye. Gr. to write, &c.] the 
Art of making and conſtructing Dials. ; 

Ho'roLoGE [ Horologium, L. of «gg\yGiy, Gr.] a Dial, 
Clock, or Watch. | 

Hort0i0G10'6RAHER [of 'Rgoydor, an Inſtrument or Ma- 
chine that ſhews the hours or time of the Day, and ven to 
deſcribe] a maker of Dials, Clocks, or Inftruments to ſhew 
the Time of the Day. : ct 

HoxoLo'cical [of Horoligicus, L. of se, of den and 
xi», Gr. to tell] of or pertaining to a Dial, Clock, Ec. 

HoR0L0G10'GRAPHY [| of &gyoydr and , Gr. to de- 
ſcribe} the Art of Clockmaking, or any other Machine or In- 
ftrument to ſhew the Time; alſo a Treatiſe about it. 

Horo'MeTRY [of ses and waive, Gr. to meaſure] the Art 
of meaſuring Time by Hours, &&c. 

Hoxo'eter ¶ in Opticks] is a tight-line drawn thro? the 
Point, where the two optick-axes meet, parallel to that 
which joins the two Eyes, br the ] O Pupils. | 

Hoxo'scoyran, pertaining to an Horoſcope. 

Ho\roscoee [ Heroſcopus, L. Qeyoxi v@r of de and cu, 
Gr. to view] is the degree of the Aſcendant or Star riſing 
above the Horizon, at any certain time when a Prediction is 
to be made concerning a future Event; as the Fortune of a 
Perſon then born, Ye. | 

Larar Horoscors [ Afronomy] is the Point which the 
Moon iſſues out of when tlie Sun is in the aſcending Point. 

Horo scorisT [ of Horoſcopus, L. of Ne of wer, 
an hour, and rhei, tO view, Se. Gr.] one who obſerves 
Horoſcopes, or the Degree of the Aſcendant, or the Star 
aſcending above the Horizon, at the Moment an aſtrological 
Figure or Scheme is made; an Aſtrologer. 

Hors e/xpous [horrendas, L. ] horrible. 85 | 

Ho'sx1BLE [horribilis, F.] hideous, ghaſtly; frightful. 

Ho'nrIBLENESS | of horribilis, L. and neſs ] dreadfulneſs, 
terribleneſs. es 

Hoxzinrlirv, [horribilitas, L.] great Terrot or Fear. 
Hors [ borridus, L. ] dreadful, terrible, grievous, hei- 
nous. 


Ho/zrxess [ borriditas, L. J horribleneſs, heinouſneſs ; 
alſo trembling for Fear. | abit 
oRRUFEROUS [horrifer, L.] bringing horror. 
 Honnr'vica Febris\ with P Wan a Fever that cauſes 
the Patient to fall into king Fits, and an horrible Agony; 
the ſame as Phricodes. | Y ; 


8 [horrificus, L.] cauſing dread, fear, tremb- 
» Oc. | | | 
®RR1'SONOUS [orriſonus, L.] ſounding dreadfully. 

20 KROUR [in Medicine] a ſhivering and trembling of the 
Skin over the whole Body, with a Chilneſs aſter it. mw 
Ho'nror ſuch an exceſs of Fear as makes a,Perſon 

— nog tremble. e 
10RR0R [with Phy/fcians] the ſhuddering or quivering 
which preceeds the BY of iN oof by 09 LN FRE 
. de ſon fee Tin Lat] an Exception'to 
| ur for Rent iſſuing out of certain Lands. by one 
— * > pretends to be the Lord; or for ſome Cuſtom or Services, 
. ze tony, San.] a Beaſt well known. Hm horſeis an 
blem of War, Strength, Swiſtnoly, ns 


quam an Action 
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An Holt covered with Barbe (Hierdelypbically] repre- 
fented War and Speed. Yi ke N 
Hoss [in a Ship] a Rope made faſt to ont of the Shrowds, 
having a dead Man's Eye at the End, thro' which the Pen- 
Uant of the ſprit-ſail Sheet is rev“) Nd. | ; 

Hoxss-Shoge, there is a ſuperſtitious Cuſtom among ſome 
People, of nailing Horſe-ſhooes bn the Threſhold to kee 
out Witches; whence it ſhould ariſe I cannot learn, unl 
from the like Cuſtom practiſed in Nutlanaſbire at Burgley 
Houſe, the antient Seat of the Harringtons, near Oakham ; 
which Lordſhip the Lord Harrington enjoy'd with this Pri- 
vilege, that if any of noble Birth came within the Preeinct 
of that Lordſhip, they ſhould forfeit, as an homage, a Shooe 
from the Horfe whereon they rode; or elle to redeem it 
with a Sum of Money: Accordingly there are many Horſe- 
Shooes nailed upon the Shire-Hall Door, ſome of large Size 
and antient Faſhion, others new and of dur preſent Nobility. 

Horsz Knobs, heads of Knap-weed. 

Hors Leechery,; the Art of curing horſes of Diſcaſes. 

Ho'xsEMANSH1P, the Art of riding or managing horſes. 

Hoxss Meaſure, a meaſuring Rod, divided into hands and 
inches, for meaſuring the height of horſes. 

Horse-Shooe [in Fortification] a Work ſometimes of a 
round, ſometimes of aii oval Figure, raiſed in the Ditch of 
a marſh} Place, or in low Grounds, and bordered with a 
Breaſtwork. | 

Horse-$hoor-hend; 4 Diſeaſe in Infants, wherein the Su- 
tures of the head are too open. 

Horxse Troirchers [among Farriers) an Inſtrument to hold 
an unruly horſe by the Noſtrils. : 1 

| Horse [with Carpenters] a Piece of Wood jointed acroſs 
two other perpendicular ones, to ſupport the Boards, Planks, 
Se. which make Bridges over ſmall Rivers. 

Horst [in the Language of Exchange-Alley] the chance 
of the Benefit of a Lottery Ticket, for one or any certain 
number of Days, if it be drawn a Prize, 

Hog rA“Tiox, an exhorting, L. 

Ho xTATIVE  [hortativus, L. ] of or pertaining to Ex- 

Ho RTATORY T hortation. 

HorT-YTard, an Orchard. | 

Hoxrz sis, e, [in Botanick Writers] growing only in 
Gardens. | | 

Ho'sTiIcuLTuURE [of hortus, L. a Garden, and cultura, 
Tillage, L.] the Art of Gardening. 

Hoa rus [in ſome Writers] the Privy Parts of a Woman, 


4 
\ 
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Hosa"nna U YWW1, Heb. i. e. Save we Leſerch thee] a 


ſolemn Acclamation uſed by the Feres, and eſpecially at the 
Feaſt of Tabernacles. - | 4 

Hos anna Rabbi, a Name the Feros give to the ſeventh Da 
of the Feaſt of Tabernacles, in which the Word Hoſanna is 
often repeated in their Prayers, &c. | 

A Hos [hoya, Sax. ] a Stocking: | 

Hos E- Bu [with Botanifts] a long, round hüsk within an- 
other. | 


Hos PITABLE [hoſpitalis, L. ] uſing hoſpitality, friendly, 


courteous. | | 

Ho'sÞtTABLENEss [ hoſpitalitas; E. Hoſpitulité, F. of 
hoſpitium, an Inn] hoſpitality, hoſpitable Diſpoſition. 

o8PI'TAL [hoſpitium, L. hipital, F.] an houſe, c. for 


the Entertainment, r. of the Poor; Sick, Lame, Ce. 


Ho'spiTALER, one wo entertains and provides for poor 


People, Travellers, c. | . 
Ho'sP1TALERs, an Order of Knights ſo call'd, becauſe 


they built an hoſpital at Feruſalem, in which the Pilgrims 


were received. | | 
HoseiTA'LITY [hoſpitalitas, L] the entertaining and re- 
lieving Strangers. | 
Hose1'Ticips [hoſpiticida, L.] one who Mutthers His 
hoſt or entertainer ; alſo the killing of a Gueſt. 
Hos rop AR, a Title of the Princes of Mo/davia and Na- 
lachiaa. f 9 f 
Hos r [hoſpes, L. hte, hitelier, F.] an Inn-keeper. ö 
Hos r [of hoftia, L. à Sacrifice, Hie, F.] the conſecrated 
Wafer in the Roman Catholick Communion. l 
Hosr [ heſtia, L.] a Victim or Sacrifice to the Deity. 


Ho'srAORSs [of 1 L.] Perſons leſt as Sureties for the 


performance of the Articles of a Treaty. | 

HosTELa'Gium [ant. Deeds] a Right which Lords had to 
take Lodging and Entertainment in their Tenants Houſes. 
Host EUER [botelier, F.] an Inn-keeper. ö 


Hos ARS, ſuch who take in Lodgers. C 
Fos ES [hoſpita, L. Höteſt, F.] the Miſtreſs of an Inn, 


fo - | 


Host among the Romans} a 'Sactifice for having ob- 
tained Victory over Enemies, ² 0 «rs 
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Hosricwy {boficida, L.] one who kills or beats his 
2 Ho'sTIL ® {hofti/is, L.] Enemy like, of or pertaining to an 
Ho'sT11. xn #88 Thofilitas, L. boffilits, F.] hoſtility, the 
State or Practice of Enemies. | þ 
HosTPLITY [hoſtilitas, L.] enmity, hatred, the State or 
Practices of Enemies. | N 
HosriELA “RIA [old Rec.] a Room or Place in religious 
houſes, where Gueſts and Strangers were received. 
Ho'sT1NG, in a hoſtile manner, fighting, warring, Milton. 
Hosr LEA [ of Hotelier, F.] one who looks after the 
Stables. | | | | 
Ho'sTx y {hotelerie, F.] the Place where horſes are kept. 
Hor [hot, Sax. ] contrary to cold; alſo paſſionately hot. 
Ho'Txess, heat; alſo paſſion. 
To Hor AOR, a term uſed of the Tongue, ſignifying to 
move nimbly, 7 
Hor-Bed [in Gardening] wooden Frames filled with freſh 
horſe-Dung, with a good Coat of Mould covered with Glaſs 
Doors, for-raiſing tender Plants early in the Spring. 
- Hor-Shoots, a compound of one third part of the ſmalleſt 
Pit Coal, Charcoal, &c. and mixing them together with 
Loam to be made into Balls with Urine, and dry'd for firing. 
HoTcn-rorT, Fleſh cut into ſmall Pieces and ftewed with 
Herbs and Roots. And hence, by way of Metaphor, it 
ſignifies the putting together of Lands for the equal Diſtribu- 
tion of them. 


Ho'TEL-pigev, the chief hoſpital of any City in France 
for ſick Perſons, F. | 

Horrs [with Cockers] round Balls of Leather faſtened 

Hurrs. to the ſharp ends of the Spurs of fighting Cocks, 
to prevent them from hurting one another in ſparring or 
breathing themſelves. 


HoT-Cockles [hautes coguilles, F.] a Play. 


U 


Ho'ver Tho , Sax. ] à covering or ſhelter of hurdles, &. 


for Cattle; alto any mean Building for ordinary Uſe. 

To Hou [prob. of hea Fian, Sax. to heave up] to flut- 
ter or fly over with ſpread Wings, to hang over. 

Hovcn? at the beginning of a Name, is an Intimation 

How 7 that the Place is of low Situation, as Holland 
in Lincoliſbire, which is the ſame as Howland. 


HouGh- Bonny [in Horſes] a hard, round Swelling or Tu- 


mour, growing upon the tip of the hough or hoof. 
Houcn [hoh, Sax. ] the Joint of the hinder Leg of a Beaſt. 
To Hover [howen, Text.) to cut the hough, to ham- 


ſtring ; alſo to break Clods of Earth. 


Hou“ er [houlette, F.] a little Owl. 
A Hounp [hunde, Sæx.] a Dog for hunting, 


. To Hound 4 Stag [ Hunt. Term] to caſt the Dogs at him. 
Hound's-Tongue, an herb. 


© Hovnps [in a Shi] are holes in the Cheeks at the Top of 


the Maſt, to which the tyes run to hoiſe the Yards. 


5 An Hou [Bora, L. Heure, F.)] the 24th part of a natural 
ay. 


Hou Lines [on a Dial] are Lines which ariſe from the 


Interſection of the Dial Plane, with the ſeveral Planes of the 


hour Circles. 


Hou Circles [with A/ron.] great Circles meeting in the 
Poles of the World, and crôſſing the Equinoctial at right 
Angles, dividing it into 24 equal Parts. 

Aſtronomical Hour [hora, L. heur, F. «ex of bi e, Gr. 


to bound, limit or divide, becauſe it divides the Day] is the 


24th Part of a natural Day, and contains 60 Minutes, and 

each Minute 60 Seconds, c. which hours always begin at 

the Meridian, and are reckoned from Noon to Noon. 
Babyloniſh Hours, are begun to be accounted from the 


Horizon at the Sun's riſing, and are reckoned on for 24 


hours, till his riſing again. 

Jewiſh Houzs, are one twelfth Part of the Day or Night, 
reckoned from the Sun riſing to the Sun ſetting (whether. 
the Days or Nights be longer or ſhorter) which are called in 
8 the firſt, ſecond or third hours, c. of the Day or 

ight. | 

Italian Hours, ate reckoned after the manner of the 
227 hours, only they begin at the Sun's ſetting in- 
ſtead of its riſing. | | 150 
Hou x- Grunteri, old Watchmen. | 


Hour [in Chymical Writers] is expreſs'd 
80 X by one of theſe Characters. x 11420 
Hov/s AB, Money paid by Carriers, c. 
for laying up Goods in a houſe. | La T0 11 
Hovse [huy, Sax. ] a Place to dwell in. n 
- Houss-Wife {huY-pix, Sax. ] a Woman of good Oecono- 
my in houſhold Affairs. % 0D!" | 
Hovse [with A/rz/. Ja 12th Part of the heavens, 


= 


to embrace, c 
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of the Lord's Wood, to repair, c. a Tenant's ham * 


44 © herb growi the Tili on 
n an growing: on ings of bout, 


Houswr'rxy, good Oeconomy in managing the Ag, 
an houſe. This, bieroglyphically, was by T Akin of 
preſented by the induſtrious Tortoiſe. * 
Ho usul p [of huY and healyan, Sax. ] a Family. 
Hous nord Days, four folemn Feſtivals in the y.. 
when the King after divine Service offers a Bezant of G 10 
on the Altar to God. Theſe Days are Chriftmaſ;, Eater 
Whitſunday and All-Saints, D'S 
Ho'usHoLDER, a Maſter of a houſe. | 


Hovsev-in [with Shipcoright!] is when a Ship, aſter the 
breadth of her ing, 1s brought in too narrow to her 
per Works. ” 


Hov'szL ſhuYel, Sax 2 or Sacrament. 
Housi [houfſe, F.] a horſe Cloth, a piece of 

worn about and behind the Saddle. Ro 2 
To Hovsr [hpeoy dan, Sax. ] to cough. 


How Chu, Sax, ] after what manner? Or by What means? 
A How | 


7g 5 [with Gardeners] a Tool for cutting up Weed, 

Ho'wxER, a Veſſel built like a Pink, but maſted and rig 
gid like a Hoy. 

To How [henlen, Da. houler, F.] to cry like a Wolf, 
Dog, c. | 

To How [with Shiptrights] when the foot-hooks of 4 - 
Ship are ſcarfed into the ground Timbers and bolted, and 
then the Plank laid on up to the Orlop, they ſay, they begin 
to make her how]. A'S 

Ho'wLeT [of howling] a Night Bird. 

Hoy [prob. of hoogh, Da. high, or hue, F.] a (mall 
Bark. 

To Hoze Dogs, to cut off the Claws or Balls of their 
Feet. | 

A Hu'zBLE-Bubbie, a Device for Smoking Tobacco thro) 
Water, which makes a bubbling Noiſe; allo a Perſon who 
ſpeaks ſo quick as to be ſcarce intelligible, a talkative Perſon, 
a rattle. | 

Hu/BBUsB, a Tumult or Uproar. 

Hu'cKAaBACK, a ſort of linen Cloth that is woven ſo as to 
lie partly raiſed. 4 | 

Hu'cxLe-Bone [prob. of hutken, Teut. to finkdown] the 
hip bone. 

HucxLe-back't [huckend of hock, Trat. bent] crump- 


ſhouldered, having a bunch on the Back. 


Hu“ c ER [prob. of hutker, Du. ] one who ſells Provi- 
ſions by retale. | 

To Hu'ppLE, to put or lay things up after a rough, cou- 
fuſed manner. "x 

A Hub E, a confuſion, a buſtle, a diſorder. | 
Hue [heYe, Sax] Complexion, Colour, Countenance, 

Hur and Cry [hxer and trier, F. i. e. to ſhout. or oy a. 


loud) in antient Times, if a Perſon who had been robbed, 


or any one in the Company had been, murthered, came to 
the next Conſtable, ordering him to raiſe hue and cry, 
make purſuit of the Offender, deſcribing the Perſon, and the 
Way he was gone, the Conſtable was obliged to call upon bis 
Pariſhioners to aid and aſſiſt him in ſeeking him; and not 


ing him, to give Notice to the next Conſtable, and he to 


the next, and ſo from one to another till he was 3 
ed, or to the Sea- ſide. In Scotland this was perform 
blowing an horn, and making an out- cry after the . 
To Hurr [prob. of heo an, Sax. I to puff or blow ; allo 
to ſwagger, rant or vapour; alſo to give angry Words to 3 
Perſon, to chide. | | 
A Hurr, a ſwaggering Fellow, a Bully; alſo an Afﬀront, 
or Treatment with angry Words. 
_ Hvu'rrixG [of in Sax. ] vapouring,. ranting, . 
Huck [ Minſber derives it of augere, L. to increale, 
thers of he xig, weighty, Sar. ] very large, valt 
 Hu'czxgss, vaſtneſs, largench,.... 5 ws | 
Hv“ os, very large. te at ihe 1 
A Hua prob. of hopan, Sax. or hugghen, * * 
Embrace. 7 +. eee e 
To Hucs cbuggben, Du. to be tender of, hogan, with 
4 Corniſþ Hude [with Wreſtlers] is when one HER 
Adverſary on his Breaſt and holds him. faſt there. bens 
Du. and morher, Dar. darkneſe] privately! ann 
Hu oN E, 2 kind 6b Kettle for a Stowe, or an tr. 


5 3 e th 6 
Stove for a Pot to boil on, 1 J 


41 Hucurxors [in Ceatsty] a particular Way of dreſ- 
fng Bggs with t, Ntane i, ariouſly deny by Authors 
fie Corno fe [this Marne is variouiy der us by. u — 
« derive it huc nos venimus, the beginning of the 
uf Proteſtation of the Apologetical Oration,, made before 
Cardinal Litharingius, in the Time of Francis the Second of 
france. Du Verdier derives it of Jahn Huſi, whoſe Opi- 
ions they embraced, and guenon, an 8 . d. Fobn Huſs's 
2 Others from Hugh Capet, whole Right of Succeſſion 
= Crown, the Calviniſts maintain d againſt the houſe of 
Gail Others of Huguenot, a Piece of nr + A F arthing in 
the Time of Hugh Capet, q. not worth a Farthing; others 
of Hugmn, a Gate in the City of Tours, where they aſſembled 
when they firſt irred. Pa/quer derives it of Hugon, an ima: 
mary Spright that rhe Populace fancied ſtroled about in the 
N ht; *. becauſe they generally in the Night went to 
— they called them Hagnenots, i. e. Diſciples of King 
Hugon] a nick Name the Papiſts give to the Proteftants in 
ie the Profeſſion or Principles of the Hu- 
s. | 
70 Horx [with Hunters] to take out the Garbage of a 
Hare or Coney. ; 

HULK [hulcke, Du.] a broad Veſſel or ſort of Ship for 
ſetting in of Maſts; alſo a great lazy Fellow. 

Hurt, the Body of a Ship without Rigging. 

Huur [hulf, 7 the Cod of Pulſe, Chaff, c. 

Hvu'r1y [prob. of hulct, Sax. a Bed] full of hulls. 

To Hur (Sea Language] to float, to ride to and fro upon 
the Water. ; 

To lie a Hurt [Sea Language] a Term uſed of a Ship 
when ſhe takes all her Sails in, ſo that nothing is abroad but 
her Maſts, Yards and Rigging; and this is done either in a 
dead Calm (that ſhe may not beat them againſt the Maſts) or 
in a Storm, when ſhe cannot carry them. 

To firike a Hul [Sea Language] is to lie cloſely or ob- 
ſcurely in the Sea in a Storm, or tarry for ſome Conſort, 
bearing no Sail, with the helm laſh'd a lee. 

Hvu'.Lock [Sea Word] a Piece of the miſſen Sail cut and 
let looſe, to keep the Ship's head to Sea in a-Storm. 

Hu'man | humanus, L. ] of or pertaining to Mankind or 
the Nature of Man ; alſo affable, courteous, mild, gentle. 

Human Signs [with A/trologers] thoſe Signs of the Zo- 
diack, which have a human Shape, as Virgo, Aquarius, and 
half Sagittarius. | 

HumManisT [humanifte, F.] one who is skilled in human 
Learning or humanity Studies, 

HumMa'NITIES 2 literæ, L.] the Study of the 
Greek and Latin Tongue, Grammar, Rhetorick, Poetry, 
and the antient Poets, Orators and Hiſtorians. | 

HUMA/NITY [humanitas, L.] the Nature of Man, or that 
which denotes him human; alſo gentleneſs, courteſy, affa- 
bility, mildneſs, Ec. 


To Hu'uax1zE [humaniſer, F.] to civilize, to make tract- 
able, gentle or mild. | 


fHu'Manly [ bumaniter, L. Bumaniment, F. ] after a hu- 
man manner. | 
HUMaxxess [bumanitas, L. humanite, F.] humanity. 
Hu'Mmanizep humaniſe, F.] rendred human. | 
To Hu'mBLE humiliare, L. ] to lower, to bring down. 
HUMBLE [builis, L.] lowly- minded, lowly, mean. 
Hu'MBLENEss [bumilitas, L. bumilitt, F IJ humility. 
HUMECTA'NT1Aa [with Phyſicians] moiſtening Remedies, 
ſuch as are capable of inſinuating themſelves into the Pores of 
the Body, L. 
HUME'CTATED [hume&atus, L.] made moiſt. | 
HUMECTA/T10N [in Pharmacy] a moiſtening, a prepating 
of a Medicine, by ſteeping it in Water, to moiſten and ſoſten 
it when tog dry; or to cleanſe it, or to hinder its ſubtil Parts 
fram being diffipated in grinding, or the like. | - | 
Hu'min [ Dumidus, L.] damp;' moiſt, wet. | 
Hu'mipygss (Sumiditas, L. bumidite, F.] moiſture. 
1 Hump [in Heraldry] a ſort of Feſſe in an Eſcutcheon. 
UMIFICK [ bumificus, L.] moiſtening. fort, 
oy MERAL | bumeralis, L. Jof or pertaining tothe Shoulder. 
N ERAL Muſcle [ Anatomy] a Muſcle which moves the 
at the upper End, 1 api . 9H 
out ory [-umiditas, L.] dampneſs, moiſtneſs, ot the 
wr 1 Wetting gthers. It differs from Nuility, in that 
e Fluids will not wet ot adhere to all they touch, as 


3} = cxlilver will not wet or adhere to Hands or Clothes; tho 


5 to Gold and other Metals. 


to be cent egen [in Medicine] the Blobd which is 
cen in Generation before any thing elſe. Nebel 


W radical [in Medicine] the radical moiſture of 


7; which is underſtood, by ſome, to be the Maſs 


Officers of the 


of Blood) which is the, common Promptuary ſrom whence 
all other Fluids in a human Body are derived; or the pureſt 
and moſt defecate Part of the: nutritious Matter, in a condi- 
tion ready to be afhimilated. _ Tt PO 

3 a religious Order, who lived very ſtrict and 
mortified Lives. nnen 
. HumiLlia'Tion, a being humbled, abaſed, or brought 
down, or low; alſo a bringing down, abating a Perſon's Pride 
or Self. conceit. | | 

Hvu'mitis Muſculus {with Anatomiſts] a Muſcle which 
draws the Eye down towards the Cheek, L. 

Hunt Lr [humilitas, .L.)] humbleneſs, lowlineſs of 
Mind, meekneſs, ſubmiſlion. 


To Hum [hummen, 77. to make a Noiſe like a Bee. 


. Hu'mmums, the Name of a Sweating-houle. 
Aqueous Hu'mor [with Oculiſti] or wateriſh humour, is 
contained between the Tunica Cornea and the Uvea, and 
ſerves to moiſten and levigate the two other denſer humours, 
and alſo the Tunica Uvea and Retina. 

Cry/talline Humor [with Ocu/i 2. or Icy humor, which is 
contained in the Tunica Uvea, and is thicker than the reſt. 
This is by ſome call'd g/acia/is, and is the primary Inſtrument 
of Viſion, in reſpec of its collecting and reception of the Rays, 
which coming thither, dilated by the aqueous humor, are 
collected and convey'd to the Retina. i 

Vitreous Humor [with Oculifs] or 8/4] humor, is bigger 
than any of the reſt, fills the backwar Cavity of the Eye, 
This, Cs fay, ſerves to dilate the Rays that it receives from 
the Cryſtalline, and to bring them to the Retina; or as others 
are of Opinion, it helps to collect the Rays refracted by the 
Cryſtalline into one Point, that the Viſion may be the more 
diſtinct and vivid. Th 5 

Hun ES [with Phyſical Authors] the humours of the 
Body, of which, three that are called general, waſh the 
whole Body, viz. the Blood, the Lympha, and the nerveous 
Juice, L. | | | 

Hu mores Ocalares, the humours of the Eye, which are 
three, viz. the Aqueous or Watery, the Cry/talline or Icy, 
and the Vitreous or Glaſly, L. 3 

Huuok ks in ſecundinis [with Phypcians] are the humours 
in the three Membranes or Skins, that cover a Child in the 
Womb, L. ; 

Hu'mor1sT [humpriſia, Ital.] one full of humours, whim- 
ſeys or conceits ; a fantaſtical or whimſical Perſon. | 

Humor1sTs, the Title of the Members of a celebrated 
Academy of learned Men at Rome. 

Hu'mour [humor, L. humeur, F.] Moiſture, Juice; alſo 
temper of Mind; alſo Fancy; Whim. 2 

 Humouk [in Comedy] is defined to be a fainter or weaker 
Paſſion, peculiar to comick Charactets, as being found in 
Perſons of a lower degree than thoſe proper for Tragedy; or 
it is hat which is low, ridiculous, c. 

Humour [m Medicine] the particular Temperament or 
Conſtitution of a Perſon, conſidered as ariſing from the Pre- 
valence of this or that Humour or Juice of the Body; as a 


cholerick Humour, a melancholy Humour, a ſprightly Hamour. 
Hu'mMourisT. See Humori/. 1 4 | 


Hu/mourous, of or pertaining to humours, conceits or 
whimſies, fantaſtical; alſo wedded to his own humonrs or 
conceits. 


Hn/MouRousNEss, comicalneſs; fulneſs of pleaſantry, fan- 
taſticalneſs. | 
_ Hu'mouRs0M, peeviſh, fretful, hard to pleaſe. 
Hu'MourRs0MNEss, hardneſs to be pleaſed, peeviſhneſs. 
To Huxcn [prob. of huſch, Teut. a blow] to give a thruſt 
with the Elbow. 
HuxCH-back'd . bunched-bark'd] crooked-back'd, hump- 
ſhouldered. | | | 251% 
Hu'npxeD [hund ed, Sax. hondert, D.] in Figures 
100. - 13 BR 
Hunpz tp [hund ned, Sax.) a particular Part of a Shixe or 
County, becauſe it conſiſted ot ten Tithings, and each Tich- 
ing of ten Houſholds, and fo conſiſted of an hundted Fami- 
milies, and thence called Hundred; or becauſe it furniſh'd the 
King with a hundred Men for his Wars. TSR 
Hunp&tp-Lagh, the hundred Court, from which all the 
King's Foreſt are freed. , rt 
Hu'xDpRED ERS, Men impanpelled or fit to be impannelled 
on a Jury, upon any Controverſy, dwelling within' the 
hundred where the Land in Queſtion lies; allo Bailiffs of 
Hunprep Sea Cold Lam] the payment of perſonal Atten- 
ce, ordering Suit and Service at the hundred Court. 


HuxpreD Law. Sce Hundred Lagb. ks bo Melt 
Hu'nprepus affirniats [old Rec] the Profits of an hun- 
dred Court, farmed out for a ſtanding Rent. 5 
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Natural Nuno n, is an irritation of the Stomach, occa- 
fioned by Faſting. | rea Hd 
Anima) Huxces, is the ſenſation or perception of that Ir- 
ritation, and the appetite or defire of Food, that is the con- 
ſequence vf it. rd 


7 Hove (hung pan, Sar. hungrer . Dan] to cave | 


after Food. | 
+ Hv'/xocry, [hungne, Sax.] ctaving after Food. 
Hu'xcx 1ness, craving Appetite. | 
Huxcry Evil | in Horſes ) an (unnatural and over-h 
Greedineſs to devour their Meat before they can chew it. 
Hvxxs, a Miſer, a covetous niggardly Wretch. | 
7 HuxT [ huntan, Sax. ] to chaſe wild Beaſts} alſo to 
ſearch after, 
A Hv'/xTer [Hunda, Sax.} a chaſer of wild Beaſts. 
To Hur change, is when the Hounds take freſh Scent, 
hunting another Chace, till they ſtick and hit it again. 
: To HuxT counter, ſignifies that the Hounds hunt by the 
cel. FN | 
Hvu'xT1xc, chaſing of wild Beaſts ; alſo a ſearching after. 
HuxTixG the Foil, is when the Chace falls off and comes 
on again. 
Ne [ of Hud, Sax. ] haſle Rods wattled toge- 
ther, 


Hun pr Es, or Clayes, 
are made of Branches 
or Twigs interwoven 
together in the figure 
of a long Square, a- 
bout five or ſix Foot 
long, and three, or 
three and a half broad ; 
the cloſer they are 
woven they are the 
better. They are for 

— M 8 ſeveral uſes, as for co- 
' vering Traver/es and 
— ———_—— Ln, Caponeers, 
Coffers, &c. and are covered over with Earth to ſecure them 
from the artificial Fireworks of the Enemy, and from the 
Stones which might be thrown upon them, and likewiſe to 
lay upon marſhy Ground, or to paſs the Foſs, eſpecially when 
it is full of Mud or Slime. See their Form in the Figure. 

HurpLes [ in Husbandry] are Frames made either of ſplit 
Sticks, or hazle Rods platted together to make Sheepfolds, 
Se. 

Hure Cin Heraldry] the head of a Wild-Boar, a Bear, a 
Wolf, or ſome ſuch fierce Creature; but not of Lions, or o- 
ther ſuch noble Creature. F. 

HurL1-Bone [of an Horſe] a Bone near the middle of the 
Buttocks, very apt to go out of its Socket by a Slip or 
Strain. 

Hvu'rLinG [z. 4. whirling] throwing Stones, &c. with a 
whirling motion of the hand, 

HuRLE, the hair of Flax, which is either fine or wound. 

A Huzay fof Harier, F.] great haſte. | 

To HUuRR ae, F. ] to hare, to haſten too much, to 
make great haſte. | 

Hvu*'sLY-BURLY [of Whirle and Buh, Sax. ] a Tu- 
mult, Uproar, or Crowd of People. 
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Hu RRICAN [of huracan, Span.] a violent Storm of Wind, 


which often happens in the Weſt-Indies in September and 
October, overthrowing Trees, Houſes, and whatſoever ſtands 
in its way. a 

Hunxsr [of hy hyx, Sax.] joined with the Names of 
Places, denotes that they took their Name from a Wood or 
Foreſt. 


HuxzTs [in Heraldry] are Roundles Azure. He. the 
Hukkrs {ame the French call Torteaux d' Azure : Some 
HevrxTs J imagine they ſignify Bruiſes or Contuſions in 


the Fleſh ; but others Hurtle-Berries. 

Hur [hype Sax.] a Wound, an Injury, a Damage. 
To Hur, hy pans Sax. ] to do Injury, to Wound, c. 
Hu Tur, Injurious, Prejudicial. | 
Hu/aTFULNESS, Prejudicialneſs, Qc. | 
Hv'sTLEsSs, [hypoleay» Sax-] harml-ſs. iti 
HurT-Sic#/e, an herb. ' 
Hu'sBanD [huyband, Sax.) the Conſort of a Wife. 
Hu/sBANDMAN | Hieroglyphically ] was repreſented by a 


| labouring Ox. 


Hu'sBANDRY, tillage of Land, &fc. 3 alſo. the manage- 
ment of Expences, Frugality. | | 4 
Mu'scaRLE [huY-canl, Sax.) an houſhold Servant. 


Lodge for Soldiers in the Field. 
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© Hors, a fiſh, of Which the white Glue eatiad 1 
is made... 171 3 ae eile lin; zn 
HosgAN | Huſeaux, F. J a ſort bf Boots. «3 | 
daſhes; . 4 — Nod df Spare 
 HosebA'srxs [of huy and rer, Sax. | 
Houſe and Land. 1 A Var one who tay 
_ Hvus# [prob. of MIU Hs.] be ſull. 

HusKANAWING, a Solemnity praftiſed by the Finz, 
Indians, once every fourteen or ſixteen Years. It 1. 
ſtitution or Diſcipline that all young Men mut * * 
before they can be admitted to he of the n * * 
Men, Officers, or Cockarouſes. of tlie Nation. dat 

The choiceſt and briskeſt young Men of the Town ad 
ſach only as have acquired ſome Treaſure by their T. 
and Hunting, are choſen out by the Rulers to be Hy; wy 
and who ever refuſes to undergo this Proceſs, dares wr 
main among them. | Aga 

The Ceremony is performed after the manner {1 


After the performance of ſeveral odd preparatory Comes 


the principal part of the Buſineſs is to carry them into the 


Woods, and there to oy them under Conſinement, and de. 
2 


ſtitute of all Society for ſeveral Months, givin 

ther Suſtenance but the Inſuſion or Decottion 1 . 1 
ſonous intoxicating Roots; by vertue of which Phyfick * 
the ſeverity of the Diſcipline which they undergo, they b. 
come ſtark mad : In which raving Condition they voy 
18 or 20 Days. During theſe Extremities they are ſhut u 
Night and Day in a ſtrong Incloſure, made on purpoſe 5 
ſhape like a Sugar-loaf, and every way open like a Lai 
for the Air to paſs through. In this Cage, after they hare 
been ſhut up till the Doctors find they have drank ſufficiently 
of the W/eccan (as they call this mad Potion) they gndü. 
ally reſtore them to their Senſes, by leſſening the Intoxicat- 
on of their Diet, they bring them back into the Town, whils 


ſtill wild and crazy, through the violence of the Medicine. 


It is pretended that they in this time drink ſo much of the 
Water of Lethe, that they perfectly loſe all remembrance cf 
former things, even of their Relations, Parents, and Lan- 
guage ; and after this they are very fearful of diſcovering any 
thing of their former remembrance ; for if ſuch a thing ſhoull 
happen to any of them, they muſt immediately be Haba 
again: And the ſecond time the Uſage is ſo ſevere, that {e- 
dom any one eſcapes with his Life. Thus they muſt pretend 
to have forgot the very uſe of their Tongues, ſo as not to be 
able to ſpeak, nor underſtand any thing that is ſpoken, till 
they learn it again. And they are for ſome time under the 
guard of their Keepers, who conſtantly wait upon them 
every where, till they have learnt all things perfectiy over 
again, | E-; 

The undergoing this Diſcipline, is, with them, the mf 
meritorious thing in the World, in order to Preferments to 
the greateſt Poſts in the Nation, which they claim as their 


undoubted Right at the next Promotion. 


The Indians pretend that this violent Method of taking 
away their Memory, is to releaſe the Youth from all their 
childiſh Impreſſions, and from that ftrong Partiality to Per- 
ſons and Things which is contracted before Reaſon takes place. 

They hope by this Proceeding to root out all the Prepol- 
ſeſſions and unreaſonable Prejudices which are fixt in the 
Minds of Children; ſo that the young Men, when they 
come to themſelves again, their Reaſon may act freely, with- 
out being biafſed by Cuſtom and Education. 

Thus alſo they become diſcharged from the Remembrance 
of any ties of Blood, and are eſtabliſhed in a ſtate of equality 
and perfect freedom to order their Actions and diſpoſe of their 
Perſons, without any other controul than that of the Lav 
of Nature. | | 

Huss ARS, Hungarian Horſemen, ſaid to be ſo called from 
the Huzza, or Shout they give at the firſt Charge. 

HuscaBLE [old 2 Houſe- Rent. | | 

 Hvu'ss£11xG People, People who received the Sacrament. 

A Hvusk; the outſide Coats of Corn, &. * 

Hvu'sxy ¶ prob. of Fuſche, Du. ] full of Husks, or 
Coats of Corn, Seed, Q. I wo ani Name 

Hussy [ corrupt. of Houſe-wife, hu PF, Sax: ] 3 
given to a Girl, Maid or Woman, in Contempt or Anger. 

Ho'sT1inGs [this ſome derive of hu an Houſe, * 
a Trial, Sax. 5. the Houſe of or for trying edt 
Court held before the Lord. Mayor and Aldermen of the" 


of London. 


8 Hu'swire fhuy - ix. gare] the Miſtreſs of a Houſe; all 


a good Manager of houſhold Affairs. 


Hor T hutte; Car-] a Tmall Cottage or opel Ab 
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122 (4 be, F. bebe, Span nurta, Sex.) a 
2 9012 to la Cos alſo'a wooden Cage, c. to 
— in; alſo a Trap for catching Vermin 
*. Tr'siuu [old Rec.] a hue and ay, eſpecially in Scot- 

" where, when 2 2 — had been committed, they 
land; W horn, and made an outery after which, if the 
— away und did not ſurrender himſelf, he might be 
lawfully kill d or hang ' d upon the next Gallows. 


Hu x wN Pike [with Ang/ers] a particular and diverting 
Method of catching that Full. | 
To Huz%Z, to ham as Bees doo 


22A, à loud Acclamation or Shout for Joy. 

To Hy (of higan, Sax] to make haſte. 046 417 
Hy ac1xTH Cossy, Gr.] precious Stone, ſo called 
lern from its reſemblance of the purple Flower 
* Hyacinth 3 of which there are four ſorts, thoſe that 
intermixed with a Vermilion colour; thoſe of a Saffron 
* thoſe of an Amber colour; and thoſe of a White in- 
; x with a faint Red; and are either oriental or occiden- 
tal. Theſe Stones either engrave or cut fine, and were it 
not that the graving oftentimes coſts more than the Stone, 

would be more us'd for Seals, Ofc. 

Theſe Stones were us'd by the Antients for Amulets and 
Taliſmans, who wore them about their Necks, or in Rings, 
Ec. and imagined they had in them a vertue to ſecure them 


from the Plague, Se. 


% of Hyacinth, in Medicine, is a thin Electuary 
„ 38 compo3'd of divers precious Stones, the 
thacinth Stone being one of the principal Ingredients, and 
alſo Coral, Hartſhorn, Seeds, Roots, and divers other Ingredi- 
ents pilveriz'd, or ground, and mixt together. 

Hy/acixTH [ hyacinthus, L. of raus, Gr.] a Flower 
of a purple Colour; alſo a precious Stone. : 

Hy acixTH [in Heraldry] the Tenne or tawny Colour in 
the Coats of Noblemen, ; 

Hya'cinTHIa, Feſtivals held at Sparta in honour of 
Apollo, and remembrance of his favourite Hyacinth. 

Hr act'nTHINeE [ byacinthinus, L. "Taxir9nGr, Gr.] per- 
taining to or like the Hyacinth. 

Hy ac1nTH1Zo'NTEs | of gauge, Gr.) a kind of 
Emeralds inclining to a Violet Colour. 

Hyac!nTaus. Apollo and Zephyrus (as the Poets tell us) 
both were enamoured with Hyacinthus, a Youth of excellent 
Beauty, and had a mind to obtain him b ſome trial of Skill. 
Apollo he ſhot Arrows, and Zephyrus he blew. Apollo ſang 
and cauſed Pleaſure, but Zephyrus's Blaſſs were troubleſome, 
and therefore Hyacinthus choſe to betake himſelf to Apollo. 
Zipkyrus, upon his being rival'd, prepares for Revenge, and 
Alis throwing a Quoit, - it was repuls'd by Zephyrus, and 
falling on the head of Hyacinthus, kill'd him: And it ſeeming 
unbecoming the Earth, that the Memory of ſuch a Calamity 
ſhould be quite eras'd, it cauſed a Flower to ſpring up of the 

_ fame Name; the beginning of which, as the Poets tell us, 
was inſcribed on it. | | 

Hrya"oes [ſo called of «my wv den, i. e. to rain] a Con- 
ſtellation call'd the ſeven Stars. The Poets feign them to be 
the Daughters of Atlas and A£thra, whence they are alſo 
called 4t/antiades. . Their Names are Ambroha, Eudora, 
Pat hae, Coronis, Plexauris, Pytho and Tyche. They are 
famous among the Poets for bringing Rain, they are placed 
in the Ballu-head, and the chief of them in the left Eye, 
and is by the Arabs called Aidebaran. 

The Poets feign, that Hyas their Brother having been torn 
to pieces by a Lionneſs, they wept ſo vehemently for his 
Death, that the Gods, in compaſſion to them, tranſlated 
them to Heaven, and placed them in the Forehead of the 
Bull, where they Kill continue to weep -: And hence the 
Conſtellation is ſuppos'd, by ſome, to preſage Rain. | 

HyYalrxe .[hyalinus, L. of Taxivis, Gr.] pertaining to 
Glaſs, glaſſy, Milton. h 2 | 

Hr ANA CLC Tin, Gr.] a kind of Beaſt much like a Wolf, 
very ravenous and ſubtil; of which it is related by ſome 
Wriers, that he will come in the Night Time to Shepherds 

fes, and learning their Names, by counterfeiting a Man's 
Voice, call them out and devour them. 

HyYzNxA [ Hieroglyphically] was uſed by the Antients to 
expreſs an unconſtant Perſon ; becauſe it is related of it, that 
u 13 one Year Male, and the next becomes a Female. It 
was likewiſe uſed as an Emblem of a brave Courage, that can 

iy all difficulties, and look upon the frowns of Fortune 
with 2 generous Contempt; becauſe the Naturalifts ſay, that 
the Skin of this Animal will procure to us this Privilege of 

| paſſing thro? the greateſt Dangers without harm. 


_ Hrarorpes f Tangent ; ; fy hu- 
wour of the Eye ele, Gr.] e winden 5 Zu y hu 
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Point of the hotizon where the Sun riſes at its Entrance into 
the Tropick of Capricorn. 


or turning Joints. 
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' Hr BERN Karon [old Rec.} the Seaſon for ſowing Winter 


Hv uE ANAT [hybernus, Ls] of of pertaining to Winter. : 


/ - HYBERNAL Occident, the Winter, Weſt or. South Weſt. 
That Point where the Sun ſets at its Entrance into the Tro- 
pick of Capricorn, 1. e. on the ſhorteſt Day. 


* 


HYBERNAL Orient, the Winter, Eaft or South Haß. That 


: 


HYB1'STRICA, a Feſtival with Sacrifices and other Cere- 


5 celebrated by the Greek;, at which the Men wore the 


pparel of Women, and the. Women of Men, in honour of 


PFenus, either as a God or a Goddeſs, or both; or, as others 
lay, a Feſtival held at Argos, where the Women habited like 


en inſulted their Husbands with all Tokens of Superiority, 


in Memory of the Argian Dames having defended.their Coun- 
try with notable Courage againſt Cleome nes and Demaratus. 


HY'BOMA CT, Gr. a bending in of all the Vertebra's 


- 


- 
— 


HY BRI DA, a mongrel Creature, whoſe Sire is of one 


kind, and Dam of another, L. 


HYDA'TIDEsS Cru, Gr.] watery Bliſters on the Liver 
or Bowels of dropſical Perſons,  ſuppos'd to proceed from a 


Diſtention and * of the Lympheduts. 


_HYDATOTDEs CT t of d, water, and 1%, Gr. 
form] the watery humour of the Eye. | 
HYDA'TIS [vdenir, Gr.] a Diſeaſe in the Eyes, conſiſting 
of a fatty Subſtance or Excreſcence growing under the Skiri 
of the upper Eye-lid. 

HYDATOSCOPTA [of de, of Water, and own, Gr. 
to view] a divination of foretelling future Events by means 
of W ater. > 

HYDE-GILD [hyv-gilv, Sax.) a Ranſom paid to fave a 
Perſons. hide from being beaten. q 

HY'DRA Tex, Gr.] the Poets tell us, that Hydra was a 
Lernean Serpent, having an hundred Heads, but one Body, 
and that when one Head was cut off, two ſprang up in its 
place; and that Carcinus came and aſſiſted the Hydra. The 
ground of the Story is this; Lernus was a King at that Time 
when Men univerſally dwelt in Towns or Villages, and e- 
very Town had its King; among which Sthenelus, the Son 
of Perſeus, governed Mycenæ, the largeſt and moſt populous 
Place. Lernus not bearing to be ſubject to him, it was the 
occaſion: of a War between them. Lernus's Towa was a 
little well fortified Place, defended by fifty ſtout Archers, 
which Day and Night were ſhooting their Arrows from the 
Tower. The Name of this litttle Town was Hydra. Up- 
on which Eury/heus ſent Hercules thither ; but they who 
were beneath threw Fire; and aimed at the defenders of the 
Tower; and if any one was hit with it and fell, immediately 
two ſtout Archers roſe up in his Place. But Hercules at 
length took the Town, burnt the Tower, and deſtroy'd the 
Town; and this gave Birth to this Fable. Palaphætus. | 

HYDRA CT, Gr.] a Water Serpent; eſpecially that 
monſtrous one, ſaid by the Poets to have had an hundred 
Heads, and bred in the Lake Lerna, and to have been killed 
by Hercules, and plac'd among the Stars. 

HYDYAGO'GICAL [of v4 ea3-y of vdup, Water, and 4, 
Gr. to lead] pertaining to the Conveyance of Water. | 

HYDRA'GOGA | of 5p and dw, Gr. ] Medicines that drive 
out or purge watery humours. | 

HYDRAGO' GY [idexzw3iz, Gr. J a conveying of Water by 
Furrows and Trenches from one Place to another. 

* HYDRA'RGIRAL, pertaining to, or of the nature of Quick- 
ver. | 3 ELD | 
HYDRA'RGIRUM [5 exppen, Gr. f. e. Water Silver} 
uickſilver. en ; | 

YDRA'ULICK [of sJexvnixtc of 'ulegin-®, founding Wa- 

ter, of 4, Water, and ae, Gr. a Pipe] pertaining to a 

Water Organ. | | 
HyYpRA'ULICKs [5Jgwniws, Gr.] the Art of Engineery, 

or making Engines for carrying and raiſing Water, and all 

ſorts of Water-works ; alſo that part of Staticks that conſiders 

the motion of Fluids, and particularly Water; F 
HYDRAU'LO'PNEUMA'TICK Engine; one that raiſes Wa- 

ter by means of the Spring of the Air. | 

HYDRO'A [with Surgeon,] certain little moiſt Pimples, 
like Millet Seeds, which make the Skin ulcerous and rough, 
L. of Gr. „„ 

HYDROCARDIA LC ννν, Gr.] a Dropſy of the Peri- 
cardium, ſo that the Heart ſwims in Water. 


HYDROCANISTE/RIUM, a Machine which ſpouts Water 


plentifully, and for extinguiſhing Fires and Conflagrations. 


HYDROCE'LE [ud emma, Gr.] a kind of Swelling of the 


outermoſt Skin of the Cods, called hernia aque/a, 
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_ - Hybaoce/>nitlos Gn, Gr] 4 Drop or 
Swelling of the Head, cauſed by a watery humour and 
ſometimes a burſting of the Ly Nadel Ve cls. 
d Hybndcarrriks of by and ag, Gr J a critical 
9 taken from Sweating. e e e 
Y'DRODES [with Phyſ/ianf} a continual burning Fever, 
as it were from an Inflammation of che Bowels. Te 
HYproENTEROCE'LE fof be dee, the Entrails, and 
, a burſtneſs, Gr.] a falling of the Guts, together with 
Water, into the Scrotum, L. or à Swelling and Bloiting of 
the outward Integument or Skin of the Scrotum, cauſed by 
watery 'Humours caſt or detained therein. f 16 | 
HyDpR0'GRAPHER [of d, and 50, to deſcribe, Gr.] 
one skill'd in hydrography. 1 0 W 
HrpxOoSRAYHCAL, of or pertaining to hydrography. 
HYDROGRAPHICAL Charts, certain Sea Maps delineated 
for the Uſe of Pilots, c. in which are marked the Points of 
the Compaſs, the Rocks, Shelves, Sands, Capes, Cc. 
HYDRO/GRAPHY [oJ&ypzece, Gr.] the Art of making Sea 
Charts: It teaches how to deſcribe and meaſure the Sea, ac- 
counting for its Tides, Counter tides, Currents, Bays, Soun- 
dings, Gulhs; alſo its Sands, Shallows, Shelves, Rocks, 
Promontories, Diſtances, c. from Port to Port, with what- 
ſoe ver is remarkable, either out at Sea or on the Coaſt. 


HYSBROLAPATHUM [with Boraniſt,] the herb Water- | 


Dock, L. 


HY'DROMANCY [ hydromantia, L. of dle] of adbp, 


Water, and uni-, Divination, Gr.] a manner of W 
or making Conjectures by Water, in Which the Victims 
been waſh'd, and ſome Parts of them boiled; alſo a Divina- 
tion by common Water, in which they obſerved the various 
Impreſſions, Changes, Fluxes, Refluxes, Swellings, Dimi- 
nutions, Colours, Images, c. of the Water: Sometimes 
they dipt a Looking-Glaſs into the Water, when they deſired 
to know what would become of a ſick Perſon; for as he 
look'd well or ill in the Glaſs, accordingly they conjectured 
as to his future Condition; Sometimes they fill'd a Bowl 
with Water, and let down into it a Ring, equally poĩſed on 
both Sides, and hanging by a Thread tied to one of their 
Fingers; and then in a Form of Prayer, requeſted the Gods 
to declare or confirm the Queſtion in Diſpute; whereupon, 
if the Thing were true,” the Ring of its own accord would 
ſtrike againit the fide of the Bowl a ſet Number of Times: 
Sometimes they threw Stones into the Water, and obſery 
the turns they made in ſinking. 7 

HYDRO'METER [of 5% and winter, Gr. meaſure] an In- 
ſtrument to meaſure the gravity, denſity, velocity, force or 
other property belonging to Water. 

HY'DROMEL (#9pounc, Gr.] Mead, a Decoction of Water 
and Honey. 

HyprRoMETR1'A [WrwTg's, Gr. ] the menſuration of Wa- 
ters and. other fluid Bodies; their gravity, force, velocity, 
quantity, Sc. | f 

HyDROurHATLUu [od gutarcr of ô debe and Gupihnir, Gr. 
the Navel] a Protuberance of the Navel, proceeding from 
watery humours in the Abdomen. | 

Hypro'nosus [with Phyſicians] a Fever, in which the 
Patient ſweats extremely; the ſweating Sickneſs, L. 

HyproPaRa'sTaTEs [of J, Water, and magisnw, I 
offer, Gr. ] a Sect, a branch of the Manichees, whoſe diſtin- 
guiſhing Tenet was, that Water ſhould be uſed in the Sacra- 
ment inſtead of Wine. | 

HypRo'PEGE [of vdb and π l, Gr. a Fountain] Spring- 
Water. | 

HyDRoPHORY a [of by and eie, Gr. to bear] a Feſtival 
or Funeral Ceremony, performed by the Athenians, &c. in 
Memory of them that periſhed in the deluge. 

HyDproPRoORI'Aa (fee of dd, Water, and eg, 
Fear, Gr.] a Diſtemper ſometimes accompanied with a Feyer, 
Phrenzy, and other Symptoms proceeding from the Bite of 


a mad Dog, in which the Patient dreads Water, c the Pa- 
thognomick Sign that the Diſeaſe is come to its height, and 


rarely happens till within three or four Days of the Patient's 
death, the Diſeaſe being then unanimouſly allow'd to be In- 
curable by Phyſicians both Antient and Modern“ L. | 
HY DROPHTHA'LMION [of ydbp and se’, Gr.] that 
Part under the Eye, which uſually ſwells in thoſe who have 
the Droply. | | | 
Hy DpROPHTHA'LMY, a Diſeaſe in the Eye, when it grows 
ſo big, as almoſt to ſtart out of its Orbit. | 
Hypro'eica [of dd, Gr.] Medicines that drive out 
the watery humours in a Dropſy, I.. | 
HyDrorPryer C, Gr.] the herb Water - Pepper or 
Arſemart, L. | nn 
Ho rie AL ¶Harepicus, L. of ddt, Gr.] of or per- 


tzining to one troubled with the Dropſy. 


. 


' Saffron Colour, bearing a Torch in his hand. 
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- Hydno/ptens [ipitng, Gr.] Medidinth good 4, © 
watery humours in the — ole ed 
1 [of COB i Jan rare 44 
Hrn ad matulal in Medicine] the Diſeaſe tn... .. * 
called Diabetes. ; FUTON en rv 
HY'procors Ce of de¹ and exam; Gy, 10 N 
an Inſtrument for diſcovering the watery Stams of the el 
HrDROSBELV NVA [with Botanifts) Water Parſſey, I. 
_ Hypkosra'Trcxs (dpi of zd and cn, G71 
Doctrine of Gravitation in Fluids; or that part of Mey, ti 
that conſiders the Weight or Gravity of fluid Bodies, yy 
cially of Water; and alſo of ſolid Bodies immerged therein 
HyYDRosTA'TiICAL, of or pertaining to the Dodtrine (x 


| Hydroftaticks. 


HY prxosTA'T-Car Ballanca, an Inſtrument contrivd 
the eaſy and exact finding the ſpecifick gravities of 
either liquid or ſolid, It eſtimates the degrees of the Purity of 
bodies of all kinds, the Quality and richneſs of Metals, 6 On 
or Minerals, the proportions in any mixture, adulter 
Sof which the only adequate Judge is the ſpecifick Wege 

Hypro'TiIcks [vd; oma, Gr.) Medicines which — 
Sweating. v0 

v [Lyemalis, L.] of or pertaining to Winter. 

YE MALIS, e [in Botanick Writers] of ; 
Winter. | J A longing a 

HYEMA'/TION, a * in a Place, L. 

HYGIA STICK [of 9yie:z, Gr.] tending to preſerve 

HYGT'EIA lo, Gr.] Aves) which A wo 
temperature and right diſpoſition of the Parts of the Body. 

HYGIET'NA [v yt, Gr. health] that part of Phyſick that 
teaches the way of preſerving health, which ſome divide ino 
three Parts. 

HYGIEINA Prophylattica Li ve, Gr.) thy 
cx of Phyfick which has regard to future imminent, Di. 
caſes. | 

HYGTEINA Synteretica Loxteim unn, Gr.) which pre. 
ſerves preſent health. | 

HYGTEINA Analeptica Lixieim a, Gr.] that part of 
Phyſick that recovers health. 

HYGFEA Lo, Gr.] health, which conſiſts in a good 
Temperature and right Conformation of Parts. Health is 
Diſpoſition of the Parts of an human Body, fit for the Per- 
formance of the Actions of that Body. The Signs of Health 
are three, due Action, ſuitable Qualities, and when things 
taken in and let out are proportionable. | 

HYGE'MPLASTRUM L , Gr.] a moilt Plater, L. 

Hy croctrsoce'ss (5) purine of U ypc and mand, Gr. J 
a branch of a Vein ſwell'd with ill Blood or other humour. 

HycrocoLLYR1UM [ypmrener, Gr.] a liquid Medicine 


for curing Diſtempers in the Eyes. 


Hycroms TER} [U>jownpor of dh, moiſt, winger, meaſure; 

Hy/croscoPe or vyPooxcmy of 2 xomie, Gr, to view] 
a Machine or Inſtrument for meaſuring the degrees of drinels 
or moiſture of the Air. 

Statical Hycroscoes, an Inſtrument or Machine for diſ- 
covering the drineſs and moiſture of the Air by a Ballance or 
Pair of Scales. 

HyLa'xcHiCAaL Principle [according to Dr. Henry Mite] 
the univerſal. Spirit of the World. 

HyLz'c 7 LI. e. the giver of Life] an Arabich Tem, 

HTE Cu F which Aſtrologers apply to a Planet or Part 
of Heaven, which in a Man's Nativity becomes the Modera- 
tor and Significator of Life. 88 

Hy'Le 7 2 Aucbymiſti] is their firſt Matter; or it 5 
Hxr'Lrc atter co as produced by Nature ber 
ſelf; alſo call'd Chaos. 1 158 

 HrLecracaL Places [with Afrologers] are ſuch, in which 

when a Planet happens to be, it may be ſaid to be fit to have 
the Government of Life attributed to it. 

Hy10's11 [of h, Wood, and &iG-, Life, Gr.) ſuch Ph 
loſophers who retired to Woods and Forefts to be more at 
leiſure for Contemplation. _ 
Hu [in Poetry] a Term of Invocation, as Hymn: 
Hymenee. 3 

HymMENn [vmwrawcs, Gr.] ſome ſay * was an pert 
who recovered back Virgins that heen carried away ©) 
Robbers, and reſtored them again unmeddled with to ther 
Parents; and therefore his Name was called upon at Nuptial 


as a defender of Virginity. Others ſay, that a ma Was * 


vx . the 
young Man, who on his Wedding-Day Was kille 
of the Houſe, whence it was afterwards infirured, that 


Way of Expiation, he ſhould be named at N uptials 


; e Chap 
of Marriage. The Antients repreſented Hhmen with a C. 
let of Roſes, and as it were diſſolvod ald enervated — 
Pleaſures, with long yellow Hair, in a Mantle of Purple 
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a Vids "be | 
of Virgins; below the N 
Neck of A Deflorativn, bning followed with 


4 , 


, | 1446. b p | 1 6 | - * 7 
Bot a fine delicate Skin; wherewith 
Hyun Cetfed while in the Bud, and wia burks a 


blows or opens. © + Mae 
ha fe (care of L,, Or. to celebrate) a Song or Ode 
in honour of God; or a Poem proper to be ſung in honour 


e Deity. | VL 
——— [of unt and , Gr. to write] a 
Writer of hymns. * ai | 
— [ypraole, Gr.] a ſinging of hymns: or 

vo of iSt [Sore Gr. ] a ſeller of hymns. | 
15 — [ywrdbc of T or u, Upfilon, the Greek Letter, and 
170, form, Gr.] a Bone at the Root of the Tongue, ha- 
ving two Muſcles which keep it in ite lace. | 

Hy/ornYRovDEs [of Hyoides and vides] two Muſcles 
of the Laryns, which proceed from the lower part of the 
Bone Hyoides, and ſerve to draw the Larynx upwards. 

Hyoscy' A Mo [uowepEr, Gr.] henbane. | 

vo'sER IG [twwrngitr, Gr.] yellow Succory, L. 
[of war, under, and f, Gr. the 

HyYP&'/THROS > Air] a kind of Temple expoſed to the 
Ai ing open at the Top. 
e . Gr.] a changing or altering a 
rhetorical Figure, wherein the order of Words is contrary to 
the meaning of them, in Conſtruction, as hang the Nail on 
the Hat, for hang the Hat on the Nail. 

HYPA'NTE with the Greeks] a Name on to the 

HYPAPANTE eaſt of the Purification of the Virgin 
Mary, or the Preſentation of Feſus in the Temple. 

HYPE'RBATON- CG of wawpclve, Gr. to tranſcend] 
this is ſometimes treated on as a Figure in Grammar; but 
always rather to be taken Notice of, as bearing the Character 
of a ſtrong and violent Paſſion, and ſo a Figure in Rhetorick. 
It is nothing but a Tranſpoſition of Thoughts and Words, 
from the natural order of Diſcourſe, : 

HYPE/RBOLA [in Geometry] is one of the curve Lines, 
formed by the Section of a Cone. ; 
 Apollonian HyytRBOLA, is the common . - in 
contradiſtinction to Hyperbolas of the higher kind. N 

HYPE'RBOLE [Smp*oMd, Gr.] i. e. a ſurpaſling, a Figure 
in Rhetorick, wherein an Expreſſion goes beyond Truth; fo 
as to repreſent Things much greater or leſſer than they are; 
as 4 Horſe runs ſwifter than the Wind; he moves flower than 
a Snail, &c. 

HYeERBOLO'IDES, hyperboliform Figures, or Hyperbola's 


of the higher kind. | 
Hyreznno/LICALY [byperbolicus, L. ,, Gr.) of 
HyYPERBO'LICK or pertaining to an Hyperbo/a. 
HyPERBOLICKk Space [in Geometry] is the Area, Space or 
Content which is comprehended between the Curve of an 
_— and the whole Ordinate. | 
YPERBOLICUM Acutum [in Geometry] a Solid, made by 
the Revolution of the infinite Area of the Space made be- 
tween the Curve and its A/ymptote, in the Apollonian Hyper- 
bola, turning round that A/ymptote, which produces a Solid 
inhnitely long, which is nevertheleſs Cubable. 
 Hrrexso/L1FoRM Figures ¶ Mathemat.] ſuch Curves as 
approach in their Properties to the Nature of the Hyperbo/a, 
the fame that are called Hyperboloids. 
HrPezzore' ANS, thoſe People who inhabit very far North. 
HyPercaTALE'CTICK Verſe (ymprgrnmnncr of ume and 
amiga, I put to the Number, Gr.] a Verſe that has one or 
oy Syllables too much, or beyond the meaſure of regular 
erſe. | 
HyPerRcaTaAa/RTICKs [of yaw and , Gr. to 
Purge] Purges which work too long and too violently. 
Hrrsackisis LH, Gr. ] an immoderate; critical Ex- 
cretion; or a Voiding any thing above meaſure in the turn 
of a Diſeaſe; as when a Fever terminates in a Looſeneſs, and 
M humours ſometimes flow off faſter than the Strength can 


ar, 


Hyrencr Ticks Larne, Gr. ] over rigid Cenſurers 


or Criticks, Who let 
on the ſlighteſt Fault. 
."YPERCRUTICISM, a too ſevere Cenſure; an over - nice 
Criticiſm. | | 
HyPerDissyY'LLABLE of vip and ei Gr.] 2 
Word conſiſting of more 4 two Syllables. | | 


YPE'R * a : 
. [«mywrpOr, Gr.] the lame, as Hyper 


nothing paſs; but animadvert ſeverely 
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5 Hrn nur oL1's {vinþhubie, f % above; und e WW; 
ſhi — the Worſhip paid to the Virgin Mar fo calle 
is Nang uperior to Di/ia, the Worſhip paid to the Saints. 
HrrzazTnarbosis {with PhyStizns] à too great Sweat- 


\ Hrr's1con Cen, Gr.] St. Fobn's-wort, I. Wess 


Hvrrxo a[orggin, Gr.] the-Roof of the Mouth, = 
Hyrazeny's1cal {of d an ; Gr.] that which is 


ſuperior to Phyſicks or natural Philoſophy, Metaphyſical. 
_ Hyynrza'nooss [of (%% and u, Gr. Fleſh} ar'Exeeſs 


of Fleſh, or rather a fleſhy Excreſcence, ſuch as ariſes on the 
Lips of Wounds. rows. 
Hyrs'sTHYRON [vrhWpe; Gr.] with antient Architects, a 
fort of Table uſed after the manner of a Frieze over the 
Jambs of the Doors, and Gates, and” Lintels of Windows of 
the Dorit Order, 1 ene oe foes)! 
Hxvrrrut zſin Archit#8;) is two Ranks of Pillars all about, 
and ten at each Face of any Temple, with a Periftyle within 
of ſix Columns. | | 


| Hy mug Lü, Gr.] 4. ſmall or ſhort Line ſet between 


two Words, to ſhew that they are to be joined togethert, as 
Loving - kindneſs. | | 
Hv/ro le, under, Gr.] a Particle uſed in the-Compoſition 
of many Words. | 
HrrofruxxAR [WV and Sep, Gr. the hollow of the 
hand] the ſpace from the fore to the little Finger. | 
Hyeno'Ticxs [ira of d, Gr. Steep}: Medicines 


which cauſe Sleep. | | | 

 Hy#ro/m0Ls Lemon, — Exceſs, vm and dn, 

Gr. to caſt] a rhetorical Figure, whereby an Anſwer is made 

to what the Adverſary was prevented of objecting. 

HYPo'BOLUM | Civi/ Law) that which is given by the 

Husband to the Wife at his Death above her Dowry. 

1 HYPOCA'THARSIS LS , Gr. ] a too faint or feeble 
ation. | 10 
YPOCAU'STRIA [of uniravgty of 'uraxgie, Gr. to ſet on 

Fire] were Feaſts conſecrated to Minerva, for reſcuing Per- 

ſons from the Injuries of caſual Fire, x 

Hyrocau'stuM [ emer, Gr.] a ſubterraneous Funnel 
or Stove under Ground, uſed by the Antients to heat the 


Baths, | 


HYPOCHZ'RIS [with Betani/ts] the herb Sowa thiſtle. 
Hrrocnonbxks. See Hypocondrin. | 
HyrocuoNnDRIA (Umvygordgin of Varig. and: //, a Carti- 
lage, Cr. ] the Sides of the upper part of the Belly about the 
7 Ribs, under which the Liver, Stomach and Spleen 
e. 5 
_ Hyyocno'xprIacaly [hypocbondriacus, L. imoxadgenir;, 
- Hyyocno'nprRiack r.] of or pertaining to the Hy- 
pochondria; alſo afflicted with the Spleen, or a windy Melan- 
choly in thoſe Parts, | 
YPOCHONDRI acus Aftius [with Phyſicians] hypochon- 
driacal Melancholy, a 2 — oe — Loy Hu- 
mours, bred in the Hypochondres; from whence a black 
1 ariſes, infeſts the animal Spirits, and diſturbs the 
Ind, L. | 
Hyro/cuyma L, Gr.] a Suffuſion, a Fault in the 
Sight, when Gnats, Cobwebs, little Clouds, c. ſeem to 
fly before the Eyes, L. | 
Hy rocuv'sis, the ſame as Hypochymæ. | 
HyeocLe'eTicum Vitrum om Chymiſts] a Glafs- funnel 
to ſeparate Oils from Water, L. | 
Hyro'caisy | hyportifis, L. Luna. Gr. ] diflimulation; 
counterfeit goodneſs or holineſs; Nnavery cloak'd with a veil 
of Religion or Honeſty. * 5 
Hr rockrrx [ Hieroglyphically] was repreſented by a Leo- 
pardz becauſe it is reported of this Beaſt, that it craftily diſ- 
ſembles and hides its head from being ſeen, by covering it 
with its Paws, that it may more eaſily catch its Prey, for that 
the Beaſts, thoꝰ they are much delighted with the Scent of its. 
* are as much frighted at his head. | 
Yyrock1'TE [bypocrita, L. deine, Gr.] a Diſſem- 
bler, one who makes a falſe ſhew of Virtue or Piety. 
Hyrock1'TiCaL [Smmrerrr'c, Gr.] diſſembling, making 
a falſe ſhew of Virtue and Piety. 2 . 
Hvrocarsis Lone, Gr. ] a rhetorical Figure, which the 
Latins call Pronuntiatio. 
Hyyro'Des1s [vmidwnrc, Gr.] a Bandage uſed by Surgeons 
before the Bolſter is laid on; alſo called Epideſmus, , 
HyPoGa'sTRICK Artery [ Anatomy] an Artery that ariſes 
from the 7/iaca interna, and is diſtributed to the Bladder, the 
Redtum and the Genital: Parts, eſpecially in Women. 
HyyocasTrICk Vein [Anat.] a Vein ariſing in the ſame 


Parts with the hypogaſtrick Artery, 
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lly, or tha lower Belly; . from two or three 
Inches below the Navel, and extending to the Os Pubi i.. 
Hrres gun ben, Gr, a place under Ground] the 
fourth houſe of the heavens, by Aſtrologers call'd alſo Imum 
call. \ yl Nein Wen ern 
YPOGEUM [in antient Arcbite. ] a Name commonly uſed 
of all the Parts of a Building that are under Ground, as Cel- 
lars, Vaults, Oc. oli! ye OY * 
* —— lH, Gr.) the herb Sengreen or Hou- 

HryocLo'/s81s Tops,, Gr.] an Inflammation or 
_ - Hyrocio'rTis 5 Ulceration under the Tongue; alſo in 
Anatomy, two Glands of the Tongue, or a pice of Fleſh that 
joins the Tongue to the nether part of the Mouth. 

HyrocLo'sum [ 57534070), Gr.] the herb Horſe«tongue. 

Hy rocLo/TT1DEs Pillule I with Phyſicians ] Pills to be 
put under the Tongue, for aſſuaging a — 

Hyromo/cLion [ ummaaucr, Gr. in Mechanicks ] 
Fulcrum or Prop, or any Roller, which is uſually ſet under 
the Lever, or under Stones or pieces of Timber, that they 
may be more eaſily moved. 

2 [with Phyſicians] an ordinary Diet, ob- 
ſerving a mean between a plain and exquiſite Diet, L. 

Har n e [ with Surgeons] deep-gaping and fiſtulous 

cers. . 

Hrrorno RA [Cd ιe, Gr.] a rhetorical Figure, which 
produces the Objection, as Anthepophora anſwers it. 
 HryrornTaLlmYa['wnytmauie, Gr.] a Pain in the Eye 
under the horny Coat. | | 

HyrorgiLoOsPE'RMOUs Plants, are {uch as bear their Seeds 
on the backſides of their Leaves. 

Hyyroeays1s, a Fault in the Eye, the ſame as Hypochy- 
ma, L. | 
1 Hrroro bun [| 'womNw, Gr. ] a Plaſter to be laid to the 

cet. | 

Hyeo/?10N | "7m, Gr. ] a Collection or gathering to- 
gether of Matter under the Tunica cornea of the Eye. 

Hyyorcus'ma [ in Greek Poetry] a Poem compoſed in 
divers kinds of Verſes, and of different lengths ; but always 
ſhort, and full of Pyrrhic Feet. 

HyeospaTai'smus [ ve qe, Gr.] an Incifion 
made by three Lines or Diviſions on the Forehead, to the 
Pericranium, ſo as a Spatula may be thruſt in between it. 

Hv ros A RCA a kind of Dropſy call'd alſo Ana- 

Hyrosarci'pwm F ſarca, L. 

Hv ro-sruAcMA L νννν:, Gr.] Blood - ſnottenneſs of 
the Eye proceeding from a Blow. 

HrrosrAsis [Ymruwne, Gr.] in Theology, it it uſed to ſig- 
nify a Subſiſtence or Perſon of the Trinity. 

HyrosT sis Urine [in Medicine] is that thick Subſtance 
that ſubſides at the bottom of Urine. 

HyrosTA/TICAL [hypoftaticus, L. d , Gr. ] of or 
pertaining to an Hypoſaſis or perſonal Subſiſtence. 

HyeosT ATicAL Principles [with Chymifts] are the three 
chymical Elements, Salt, Sulphur and Mercary. 

HyrosTATICAL Union [in Theology [the Union of the hu- 
man Nature with the divine. 

HyroTHe'ca [ Civil Law] an Obligation whereby the 
Effects of a Debtor are made over to his Creditor, to ſecure 
a Debt due to him. | 
. HryyoTrte'nar [YmInap, Gr.] a Muſcle ſerving to draw 

the little Finger from the reſt ; alſo the ſpace from the fore- 
Finger to the little Finger. 
| HyroTHENU'SAL Line, the ſame as Hypothenu/e. 

HyroTHEnvU'ss [vmgenzon, Gr.] is the longeſt 
right angled Triangle, or that Side which ſubtends or is op- 
poſite to the right Angle, 

HyeoTHes1s ['TmSmcr, Gr.] ſuppoſition of that which is 
not, ſor that which may 

Hy eo'Taes1s | with-Phi/oepher:s ] Principles ſuppoſed, as 
granted for the Solution okany Phenomena, that from thence 
an intelligible and plauſible account may be given 'of the 
Cauſes and Effects of the Phenomena propoſed, The laying 
down or ſuppoſing ſuch Principles to be granted, is called an 
Hypotheſis. It is not abſolutely neceſſary that what is ſup- 

pos d be true, but it muſt be poſſible, and ought alſo to be 
probable. | | | | 
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ver 20? Arier] Anise x 44 
1 iſly uſed and underſtood in reſpedt tothe Une 


in felation to the diſpoſitions of the Heavens aud 


* 


Stis' of the Stars: Concerning - which) an. _ 
elabofately contriv'd 1s call'd a Syſtem 3 2 
Coptrnican, or Hebanii sn. 
Hrrorur/ riet { Hypotheticus, L. ens, Or] 1 
1 to an — or . 4 * 
-HxroTu#/T1CaL Syilagijn | wit an is one whos 
begins wich a conditional Conzünction, As; f be.p aa 
be is an Animal. | 3 1 
: HermeoTrRACcHE LION [ rene, of im and "rus 
the Neck, Gr.] the top or neck of a Column, the ms 
flender of it which is. next to the Capital; or a lite 
Freeze in the Tu/can and Doric Capital, between the fray 
gal and the Annulets. ene 
 \HyroTRAcug'lion.['in Anat.] the lower part of th 
HyroTy'eos1s LC Vavromne of u and - G. 
Type or Form] this Figure is thus denominated ; becauſe # 
ints Things and forms Images, that ſtand inſtead of the 
Things. It is a kind of Enthuſiaſm, which: cauſes a Perſon 
to fancy he ſees Things that are abſent, and to 
they 


them ſo ſenſibly to the Sight of them that hear it, that 
fancy they ſee them too. It is frequently us d in Dramatct. 
Poetry, and expreſſes a Paſſion very lively, when the Object 
of our Paſſion is before our Eyes, and we hear and ſee it tho! 
abſent ; as, by 2 | | 
| Illum abſens abſentum auditque videtgue. 
Hrroz uc [with Grammarians] a part of the Figure 
called Zeugma. | 
Hryrozoma [ with Anatomifts ] a Membrane or Skin that 
parts two Cavities or hollow places in the Body, as that &l. 
led Mediaſtinum in the Cheſt, L. 
Hy rs10L0GLo'ssUM | with Anat.] a Pair of Muſcles tha 
draw the Tongue downwards ; call'd alſo Baſſoglofſum. 
HyssT [ hy mv, Sax. ] in the Names of Places denotes, 
that they took their Names from a Wood or Foreſt. 
Hyss0Pus [den, ny an Herb, 1 wy 
HysT#/r a Lv, Gr.] the Mother or Womb. 
HrYsTzRALGVA [of ve the Womb and 4, Pain] a 
Pain in the Matrix or Womb, cauſed by an Inflammation « 
otherwiſe. | 
HrysTEe's1ca [ vsewm@-, Gr.] Medicines againſt the Diſ- 
eaſe of the Womb, L. | 3.74 | 
HysTe/R1ca Paſſio [with Phyſicians) a Diſeaſe in Women 
called Fits of the Mother; alſo a Suffocation of the Womb. 
- HysTeg'rica 5 [ Hyftericus, L. of scν,t, Gr. ] of or 


HxsrE'Kicxs f pertaining to the Womb. | 
Hy'sTER1CKs [yr5ae, Gr.] Remedies againſt - bykerick - 
Affection. | 
Hyss0'eicx Art, a Name given to Chymiſtry by Pare 
celſus; in allufion to that Text in the Pſalms.. Purge me with 
Hyſep; becauſe that Art purifies Metals, Minerals, c. 
YSTEROCE'LE [,$4pmrms, Gr. ] a Rupture, or falling 
down of the Womb. | 
HrsTEROLOOY [| ,$49%0is, Gr.] the ſame as Hyſere 
Proteron. | 
HysTEROLY'THo0s {ot 'oplex and 4150, Gr. ] a Stone ſo 
called becauſe of the reſemblance of a Woman's Privities. 
Hy sTERO'POTMO1 Ia, Gr.] ſuch as had been 
thought Dead, and after a long Abſence in foreign Countries 
returned ſafe Home; or ſuch as had been thought Dead in 
Battle, and after unexpectedly eſcaped from their Enemies, 
and return'd Home. Theſe (among the Romans) were not 
permitted to enter their own Houſes at the Door, but were 
received at a Paſſage opened in the Roof. | | 
Hy/sTERON Proteron «gue Temper, Gr. i. e. the laſt wot] 
a prepoſterous manner of Speaking, putting that which 
ſhould be the laſt, firſt ; or, as we ſay, the Cart before the 
Horſe. | "TD 
HxsrERTouTA {dripmuls of ur tes and nine, Gr. 6e 
cut] the cutting of a Child out of the Womb. 3 
HST ENOTOMATOC “A [of dci, many a cutting, 
, Gr. Birth] an Operation more uſually call'd the Ce. 
ſarian Operation, the ſame as Hyfterotomy. 5 <a 
Hy Th * läy Be, Sax. ] a little Haven or Port . 
* YTHE J ſmall Ships load and unload Goods, 3s Qn, 
$1772 A 2 | 
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o J 1 be [gabberen Du: Gabe, F.] to ſpeak much; 

haſtily and indiſtinctly, to talk Gibberiſh, - _ 

45 INTH | Hyacinthis, Le U , Gr] a precious 
* 2 6f a bluiſh eur alſo 4 kind of Flower. 1 
ex, a Nick-name for John. 

acx [ Jack being a common Name given to 7 s em- 

ploy d in mean Offices; and ſuch being uſed in great Houſes 

PF aroſpit before the Invention of Machines for that uſe, 
— afterwards were call d by the ſame Name] an Engine of 
| Machine for roaſting Meat 3 alſ@or pulling off Boots; allo a 
Horſe or wooden Frame to faw "Timber upon. % 2 

Jacx [ in a Ship] 3 Flag ufually hoiſted at the Sprit-ſail, 

maſt Head. | 

1 75 (aich Falconers] the Malekind of Birds 2 

Jack Cat Doren a little ak which is the Mark to be 
bowled at. 

Jack, is an Engine much uſed a- 
bout Guns or Mortars, and is always 
carried along with the Artillery, 
_— up the Carriages, or Ka 
ing the Ax/zrFee, if a Wheel chance 
to be broke; it is likewiſe uſed for 
| traverſing large Mortars, ſuch as thoſe 
Jof 18 Inches diameter, which are u 
on Low Dutch Carriages, and 
| elevating them; for traverſing the 
| Sea Mortart, and many other uſes, 
too tedious to be named: with this 
Engine, one Man is able to raiſe'more 
than ſix could do without it. See the 
J Figure. 

| Jacks [of Virginali] "Foam bits of Wood fixt to the Rey, 
of either thoſe, or Harpſicord or Spinet. 

Jack, a Pike-Fiſh. 

Jack, a ſort of Coatof Mail, anciently worn by Horſemen 
in the Wars, not made of folid Iron, but of many Plates of 
hon faſtned together; theſe Jacks ſome ſort of Tenants, who 
held Lands, were obliged to provide upon any Invaſion made 
upon the Country. 

— by the Hedge, an Herb. 

ACK in a Lanthorn, a certain Meteor, or clammy Vapour 
in the Air, which reflects Light in the Dark, commonly 
haunting Churchyards, Fens, Marſhes and Privies, as ſteam- 
ing out of a fat Soil and there hovering about where there is 
acontinual flux of Ait: it appears like a Candle and Lanthorn, 
and ſometimes leads Travellers out of their way. 

Jack Pan, a Device uſed by Barbers to heat Water, ec. 

Ja'cxai. à wild Beaſt about the bigneſs of a Spaniel-Dog, 


with black ſhagged Hair, who in the Evening hunts for Prey 


for the Lion, and Gallows it with open Cry; to whom the 
Lion liſtens, and follows'to ſeize it: For the Jackal will not 
eat of it till the Lion is ſatisfied, and afterwards feeds on what 
he leaves. 

Ja'cxer, [ Facquetts, F.] a ſhort Coat anciently worn by 

orſemen, over their Armour and Cuirafſes 3 it was made of 
Cotton or Silk litch'd between two light Stuffs, and Wan 
times of Cloth of Gold. | 


2 A (with Botaniſts] the Herb 85 Jane wert, or 


wort, 
Jar A'COBINS [ſo-call d becauſe their princi 
_ the Gate of St. James in the City of Paris in France] 
onks and Nuns of the Order of St. Dominick. 5 2 
* N Lof Fatibus, Jamer] inclined to the Princi- 
Ples of 7acobites, or attached to the Intereſt of King James II. 
Ja'coptTss, a Sect of Hereticks, anciently a branch of the 
atychians, followers of one Jacob a Syrian, who owned but 
one Nature i in Feſus Chri if, uſed Circumciſion in both Sexes, 
gn their 2 with the Sign of the Croſs, i imprinted 
with a burning Iro 
3 »v3,x Gold Coin of K. James I. of two forts,ithe owe 
the Shing 5 Peny Weight 18 Grains, now current at 23 Shil. 
er wel 


x 5 Shilling ighing 6 Peny Weight 6 Grains, now current at 
ACOB's Staff, 
| Height and ine Mutkeoadel, I Lilment gd ring 


45 17 wt «, 


| Convent ſtands 


others derive the Name of Fanta, Lia Gate, g. the Gate of - 


gab niet 2 S Fed 


22 ain 


4 pf Lbs oa a ShoMRing or hed 


2 elan L.] Wat aſt 25 


A Jave, a ſorty Horſe; ub a lewd Wench, 4 trumpet. 
- Jwprsn [of Baatz. Sax.-a Goad or Spur, 9. 4 one that 
will not * without the Spur] lazy, apt to be 
of a Hor 

JaBt, a greeniſh Stone; bardecing on the colour of Olive, 
erence} for its Hardneſs, and Virtues, by the Turks and 
Poles, who adorn their fine Sabres with it; aid faid to be 2 


preſervative againſt the nephtitick Colick. 


Ja'ceep-[jagen, Jeu. to ſaw] ragged * or derbe is 
the T Teeth of a Saw. 


Ja'cerxc-Trox, an Inſtrument uſed by Paſtry- eic 
Ja'11-Bir4.' a Priſoner. See Gb! 


2 ES prob. of jacers, L. to lie along, or jarere, L. th 
A Lay-ſtall;z alſo an Houſe of Office; 


A'LAP, the Root of a fort of Ve- Indian dolapun '6f 

Night-ſmade of a black Colour on the out- ſide, 
within, with reſinous Veins. | 

Magiſtery of Ja"Lar, a Diſſolution of the oily * Nee 
Parts of Paley, made in 8 pirit of Wine; and precipitate® i in 
common Water. 

Jau 2 [with Miners] a thick Bed of Stone which hinders 

Jus) them from purſuing the Vein of Oar. 

Jamaica Wood, a 2 of pertled Wood, of which Ca- 


n Sc. are made. 


"I 1 2 an Armour fof the Leg, A Grave or Leg- 


14 MB1ck Verſe, is ſo call'd of the Jambick Feet, of which 
it chiefly conſiſts, which are one ſhort and one long Syllable, 
as meds. It is the moſt various of all other ſorts of Verſe, be- 
ing of three Sorts; - Diameter; Trimeter, or Senarit: the laſt 


of which is mbſt in uſe; this conſiſts chiefly in Jatnbick Feet 


but. has now and then a Spondee and Trochee, As ſuis & 2 


Roma viribus ruit. 


Ja'unus [lane G., Gr. which {btn detive of laut Ig, * 
* * 


Gr. to revile] a * Jambick: :foot in Verſe, conſiſting of W 
lables, the firſt ſhort and the other long. 


5 (mus F.] the fide Poſts of Dow 

St. Ja ks. Wort, an Herb. 

St.-Ja'mzs's Croſs [in Heraldry) i is one bolt Hed of 
Top terminates in the Form of a Heart, and the 
two Arms bearing fome Reſemblance to the Cr 
Patonce, ſo call'd, becauſe worn by the Span 12 
* of Santiags or St. James. See the 


JA'MOGLAW, a cettgiri Officer among the Tirbt. © 
* urvun [ Law word ] Furz or Gorſe '; alſo M 
round 
To JA'NGLE [ jangler, F. ] to Uiffer or be if varience, to 


contend in Words; alſo to make a noiſe; as Bells when rung 
in no ſet Tune. 


ANGLERE'SSES, Bribblef sg 
A/'NIT'OR, a Porter or Door-keeper, L 
JA'NITOR [Anatomy] the lower Orifice w_ ihe Fink, 


the ſame as Py/orus. "ERR 
JA'NIZARY [in the Court of Chand 
ficer of the third Bench in that Court, of which there are ſe2 
veral who are Reviſors and Correctors of the Pope's Bulls. 
JA'NIZARIES, the grand Signior's Guard, o the Solficrs 
of the Turkiſp Infantry. __ 
A'NNOCK, Oaten Bread: 9 
Ja 'NSENISM, the Principles 454 Tenets of Vanſtaite, Bi- 
ſhop of Hres, who held Auguſtin's Opinion concerning N 
and oppoſed the Jeſuits. | 
- Ja'ns8XIST, a follower of Fanſeniat: 
A'NTY fee Faunty. | 
JANUAR [is L to take its Name of adds: 46k an- 
cient King of — „whom they eſtabliſhed to bear Rule at all 
Beginnings: by others; of Janna, L. a Gate, it being, 
as it were, the entrance to the reſt of the Months.} Jan 
the firſt Month in the Year, is repteſented in Painting all in 


S. 


— 


White, like Snow or Hoar-Froſt, blowing his Fingers ; hold- 
be. in the left Arm a Billet, and Aquarius ſtanding by his Side. 


A'NUs [is 8 by ſome to be ſo called of , Hes. 
ine, of Which he is ſaid to have been the firſt Inventor; 


the World, of Heaven, or of Months] the moſt ancient Kin 
of Italy among the Aborigines, About the Year of the Worl 


ak Ach 1319 de the Birth of CN, wen: — 


: Jacrtvus, [is A loſes b — E. n Dy Ivy 


3 (poken 


at Rome] an Of- 
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| Skinner 


the Teeth are ſ 


before the 


apan. | | | 

Iro u Language, the Language of Japan is ſaid to 
be very Curious, they having ſeveral Words to expreſs one 
thing, ſome in Honour, others in Deriſion ; ſome for the 
Prince, others for the People; as alſo for the Quality, Age 


and Sex of the Speaker and Perſon ſpoken to. 
A'RDEES > [with Horſemen] are callous and hard Swel- 
 Ja'xDONS 5 lings in the hinder Legs of an Horſe, ſeated 


on the out · ſide of the Hough, as the Spavin is on the in- ſide. 
_ Ja'x60N [ſome ſuppoſe it to be derived of Chiereco, Ital. 
Clericus, L. a Clergyman, whence Chierecon, and with us Far- 
gon, for upon the 2 appointment of the Liturgies and Prayers 
of the Church to be perform'd in Latin, being to them an un- 
known Tongue, they call'd it Chierecon or Clergy-talk] con- 
fuſed and unintelligible Talk. 
Kal, a difference, a contention, a quarrel. 


o Ja [in Mick] to diſagree in Sound, or to go out of 


une. 
A-Jarr, half open, as the Door flands a-jarr. 
ron RR [of Jarra Span.] an earthen Veſſel, well known 
of Oil, it contains from 18 to 36 Gallons. | 
Jarrg'TIER [with Horſemen] a Horſe, whoſe Houghs are 
too cloſe together, now, by the French call'd Crauchu, i. e. 
crooked, O. F. | | | 
. Ja'xrING (probably either of garriens, L. prating as Min- 
Her ſuppoſes, or of Guerreyant, F. brawling according to 
— between Perſons, falling out, quarel- 


fer a ſort of Cork. 
As Lon [ Botany] an Herb, a ſort of With- wind. 
Jas [jaſþis, L. lacae, Gr.] a precious Stone of a 
green Colour, and ſome of them with Veins of Red and o- 
her Colours; and ſome of them repreſenting Trees, Land- 
$, Cc. 

3 DLJaſninumn, L. ] a certain Shrub bearing very fra- 
grant Flowers. | 

Jasro'nyx [Ia mu, Gr.] à kind of Jaſper of a white 
Colour with red Streaks. 

Jass-Hatoh, a young Hawk, newly taken out of the Neſt. 

JaTrALYPTEs Lare Une, Gr. of "Targ@- a Phyſi- 
clan, and ear]; an ; na 4 Gr.] a Phyſician who un- 
dertakes to Cure Diſeaſes by external Unctions. 

JaTRALIPTICK, that part of Phyſick that Cures by Fricti- 
on, the application of Fomentations and Plaſters. 


JaTrocuy'misT [ Fatrochymicus, L. of are, a Phyſi- 


| cian, and e-, Chymiſtry] a chymical Phyſician, or one 


who uſes or preſcribes chiefly chymical Preparations. 
Ja"TrROMAa'THEMATICIAN {of jaTg$s a Phyſician, and wa- 
Sve Tx, Gr. a Mathematician] a Phyſician, who conſiders 
Diſeaſes, and their Cauſes mathematically, and preſcribes ac- 
cording to mathematical Proportions. | 
Ja'varis, a ſort of Swine in America, that has its Navel 
on the Back, difficult to be taken, becauſe it is ſcarcely to be 
tired in running, and ſo furious, that it rends every thing to 
pieces with its Tuſhes. 
 Ja"veLin [Favelina, Span. ] a ſort of half Pike or Spear, a 
long Dart. . 
Jaumss [Fambes, F.;] the fide Poſts of a Door. 
 Jav\npics [Fauniſe of Faune, F. yellow] a Diſeaſe pro- 


deeding from the overflowing of the Gall, which turns the 
' Complexion yellow. 


A Jauxt [not improbably of Jancer, O. F. to drive a 

Horſe about, till he ſweat] a tedious, fatiguing Walk. 
Wh U'NTINESS * an uncertain derivation; unleſs of Fancer 
re mentioned] Wantonneſs, hoidening, ramping Humour. 

| I. 5 N F.] the Fellows off Wheel. 
aw 

Chawing, and that it was antiently written Chat; but Skin- 
ner rather of geagle, Sax. the Check-bone] a Bone, in which 


- 


wo 


val, celebrated 


call'd a Plan; fo that the Ichnography of a Church of it 


Dr. Th. Henſbam ſuppoſed it to be derived of 


made of the Skins o 
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& ene an of Mt L 


INA tun [O/d Nu.] che ſeaſon fur * 
C. W : Tort OO Wing 
\; Inino'ca, a kind of — in Brafl, whoſe 


* 


5 | Bree, 
e does not preſently prey upon the Vitals, but bn 
Fate dad of the —— cad. e * 


Ixfscus [with Beraniſ] the Herb Marſh L 
I'is, a tall Bird in Egypt, which is ſaid 0 have exten vn 
the Serpents which annoy d the Country, and was P 
worſhipped antiently by the Inhabitants : Langini writes tha 
they learned the uſe of Clyſters from this Bird, who when 
it was Sick uſed to inject the Water of the River N;h into 

its Fundament ; a kind of Snipe or Stork. | 
Ica'pss [of it, of iron twenty, Gr.) an antient Feſi 
onthly on the twentieth. Day, (be having 
been Born on the twentieth) by the Epicurean Philosophers, 
in memory of their Maſter Epicurus. They bore his Images 


about their Houſes in State and made Sacrifices. 


cazxus, the Son of Daedalus, who. (according to 
Poets) with his Father flying from Crete, thro' rf 


wilfulneſs deſpiſed his Father's Counſel, and flew higher 


than he ſhould, and ſo melted the Wax, which held tis 
winged Feathers together, and fell into the Sea and wa 
drowned. | | | 
Ice | Jis, Dar. Ip, Sax.) Water congealed into 3 
Subſtance by a cold A or treezing Wind. It is fon, 
mon Opinion of Philoſophers, that Ice is made by certain 


Spirits of Nitre, which in the Winter mix with the Parts of 


the Water, and being of themſelves improper for Motion, 
becauſe of their Figure and Inflexibility, infeeble and deſiroy 
gradually, that of the Parts to which are joined. 

a a ſort of Greenland Birds. 

Icg/n1, the Name of the People who antiently inhabited 
the Counties of Sufalk, Norfolk, Cembridgeſpire, and Hut- 
tingdonſbire. | | 

Ien Dien [ich and defnnen, Text. to ſerve] a Motto 
which Edward the black Prince took for his, ever {.nce 
has been the Motto of the Arms of the Princes of Mala. 
The Prince obſerv'd it on the Shield of Jabs King of Hole. 
mia, who ſerved in the French Wars, at the Battle of Creſt, 
where he was kill'd, and therefore took it as his Motto, in 
Token of Subjection to his Father, under whom he ferycd 
in — War againſt —_ * — ng 

ux v' uO U xv, Gr. inveſtigating 
becauſe it nch — * of the Crocodile] an 
Egyptian Rat, an Animal about the bigneſs of a Cat, a biter 
Enemy to the Crocodile, whoſe Eggs it breaks, and ſome- 
times kills them, by ſtealing unawares into their 
when they gape, and eating out their Bowels. 

The Icynevu'mon [ Hieroglyphically] was uſed to repreſent 
Safety and Preſervation. 

Icnnocr Arn I [of dxevoypaonts, of du and 
ede, Gr.] deſcribing by Images, Pictures, Ws, 
phical. | Sy 4 

Icano'craPuy [of Iyvoyogeia, of ixr1@& 1 . 
and Yyeuon a Delineation, Os threefold, Geometrical, in 
Fortification, or Perſpefives * 

Icuno'craruy [in Fortification] is the Plane of Repre 
ſentation of the Length and Breadth of a Fortreſs; the 
Parts of which are mark'd either upon Paper or upon 
Ground itſelf, 

Icano'craruy [with Architefs] is 2 Plane or! — 
of an Edifice, or the 9 2 " RE B 
delineated upon Paper, deſcribing orms . 
5 ws, Chimneys, &c- the ſame 3 


. 


Mark left by it, if it were razed; or the firſt appearance 

in Building, when the Foundation is ready to appez * 

Ground. N 
Icnno/orarny ¶ in PerſpeFive ] is the View 2 

cut off by a plane Parallel to the Horizon, juſt at tne © 


Bottom of it. | | 1 a. 
IicxocLans, the mo _ Pages or white 
nuchs, who ſerve in the Seraglis. 

Iron [3x89] in irifineſs, a tin watery Nas 
but is uſed for a thick Matter of ſeveral Colours, We. 
out of Ulcers or Sores, DE tons 
Icxoror'ves [of Ixeg, Gr. and 4% h., — Corrup 
Icxoxovpss [mith Phyſicians] © Moiſture ue > 


«* 
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tion Gr. N ; "Re 5 | Glue 
Len ru roco 1a {I „Sven xx, Gr. ] Fiſh Ghue 2 
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- F 7 3 Is 2 
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enge Basale © a Wit of 1 
e ee 2. rin f 500 


Gr.) a Treatiſe or Deſcription, of 155 . ee 
1 15 


Mee y 12 * laid to have 


famous. Fiſh-Raters 
o uA [hy dv 2 Gr.Ja Fi 
: N e — 12 Gr. J Eating of ih. 


ks ag { y nature-or qualiticy 
19 py oh Ince of fee. 155 
cox 


of any t 
nos! 1174 [of bs an Image; and vdo, Gy. to 


(cription of Images of antient Statues of e 
ker . Buſts and Seu bus of Penates, Paintings in 
Fe Moſaick Work; and antient Pieces of Mignature. 

Ico vin LVterte ade: 050 an expreſſion of faſhioning j 
a true and lively a 

reer p 22 * of zend an Image, and 
Ade to break, Gr. 1 demoliſhers or deſtroyers of Images and 

tues. 

n ERL of unde and Aar to Worſhip ] a Wor- 
per of Images. 

8 [ of d and 47 Go, Gr. ] Interpretation 
of antient Images, Monuments, and Emblems, 

Icosat N Li 2u4d gov of Exam twenty, and I % gg er; 
| E 6577 is a regular y, conliſting 
twenty triangular Pyramids, 
the Vertexes of which meet 
in the Center of a Sphere, 

" ſuppoſed to circumſcribe it, 
and have their Height and Baſes equa]. This Figure, drawn 
on Paſtboard, cut half thro', and then folded up, will repre- 
ſent an [coſihedron. 

IcT#/s1as [of Ix'npO@r, Gr.] a precious Stone, good for 
the yellow Jaundice. 

Ier /a A Lericus, L. ia, Gr. ] troubled with 
or ſubject to the Jaundice. 

IcTE&/RICALNESS of icterus, L. ng Or Gr. the jaun- 
dice ] a being troubled with the Diſcaſe 

Lerzaus [ IsTve95, Gr.] the Jaundice. 

Icr us Albus | with 5 cians] the 1 
Diſeaſe in young Virgins, which ſeems to be a kind of phleg- 
matick Dropſy, proceedin 2 from a Roppage of the Courſes, 


want of Fermentation in 


I'ctus, a ſtroke or blow; — 4 a bing or ſtinging; alſo a 
blaſt or puff, L. 

Ierus N Lela. Mrit. 17 a Bruiſe or Swelling ; any ſort 
- Icrvs pa wh, of Maim or Hurt without breaking the Skin, 
as diſtinguiſhed from a Wound. 

ey fof Irieß, Sax. ] having or abounding in Ice. 

Vota L' IH of EAA Form, or of EA to ſee, Gr.] 
the Form or Repreſentation of any ſenſible Object, tranſmit- 
ted into the Brain, thro' the Organs of Sight, or the Eye; 
but in a more general Senſe, it is taken for the immediate 
Object of Underſtanding, whatever it be; or as others define 
it thus; Idea is whatever the Mind perceives in itſelf, or 
ſtands there for the immediate Object of any Phantaſm, No- 
tion, Species, Thought, or Underſtanding: Ideas ate either 
f 2 or complex, 

DEA | with Logicians Ji is not to be underſtood only of thoſe 
Images that are painted by the Fancy; but all that is within 
our Underſtanding, when we can truly ſay we conceive a 

hing, after what Manner ſoever we conceive it. 

Simple Ivtas, are thoſe Ideas that come into our 
Mind by Senjation, as Colours by the Eye, Sounds by the 

Ear, Heat, Cold and Selidity by the Touch, which come into 
the Mind by only one Senſe; alſo Space, Extenfion, Figure, 
Reft and Mction, which we gain by more than one Senſe j 
allo Pleaſure, Pain, Power, Fo xiftence, Unity and Succeſſion, 


om convey themſelves into the Mind by all the Ways of Sen- 


«tion 


, Complex Ivzas, or compounded: Ideas, are formed by 
the Power which the Mind: hath of comparing, _ Jfepar ating 
or extrating its {i imple Ideas, which come into it by Senſa- 
t 3 and Reflexion. 

DEA nerbi [in Medicine] the riety or vality of a 
Diſeaſe; or a complex perception Hach a Colleltion of Ac- 


« cidents a8 


. Os to any Diltemper, expreſſed by ſome Fe: 


DEAL, of, or pertaining to an Idea. 
DENTICAL 


Iz riICE 5 [ of idem, L.] the 8 VE | x; 7 


ddt, Gr. ] a Cut gr Picture, the Image or Re+ 


the Names of ſo man 


of Feet had only a ſquare. Stone. And ſome ima 1 50 
Stone that Saturn is fabled to 1 


Io bag er 1 . 3 AG) | 
the lame. of identiqus, F.] by, or according to 
o _ | 7 „„ * e e 


S rg * e * e 


2c 2 
Ins n minis, ik 5 ing for 0 | 


4 225 or Exi wa is taken | 
one of the ſame. Name. _, n 

io eri | Ln, L. J is Abel by Md bafan 
oy ms tof tro, or more Tie in another 

EQ 10 . 
Ton: tho called of Hans, 1+, in che ld Tuſcan Language, to 
divide, becauſe they rde the Months as it were into * 
Parts] were the 5555 of the Month, amoiig the Romans, 
the Nones were out, and they commonly fell out on a th 

Is of all the Months, -except March, — — ek 
OgFober, in which they fell on = 1th, becauſe 
—_— the Nones * on the 7 2 

DIOCRA'TICAL, of, or pertai to Mott 

Ibiock ax [ of 100 tac e 2 2 proper, and 


is Temperature, Gr. ] the proper Temperament or 
Diipſition of 4 Thing g or Bod Jo 


Y+ 
10M [ Idioma, L. 1 of i Gr. I the 
peculiar phos or Manner of E —— u 
a Propriety in ſpeaking. 

IDION A/TICAL, according to the Ldiems i. e. the petu- 
liar Phraſe or Manner of Expreſſion in a Language, or the 
Propriety of Speech. 


. by the Idiom, or after the manner of 
om 


Iotor ATR TICAT, of, or pertaining to Ilicpathj. 

IDtoBA/THY LI hen dag pfoper, and 1430 
Affection, Er. ] that proper or re ion that that Per- 
ſons naturally have to any x5 =o 

N of Ie eg ms cite proper, w- 


IN a ede 7 Gr. Ja Temperament of 
x to any living Creature, not common to ano- 
— 4 <4 which the Creature hath either in Health Things. Sick- 


neſs, a peculiar Inclination to, or Averſion for fome 


IDIOSYNCRA'TICAL, of, of pertaining to 1dic/ anche 

Ipzo'r [idiot,' F. of idiota, L. of 259 of 100. pro 
Er. I a private Perſon, one of none or little Literature 1 
Changeling, a natural Fool. 

Ipto'r A inguirenda, &c. a Writ ilfued out * the Eſchea- 
tor or Sheriff of any County where the King has notice that 
thaw! is an Kdiot naturally born, fo. weak of underſtanding that 

e cannot manage his Inheritance or Eftatez to examine the 
Party, and to certify the Matter into C 

Iorofrical [of idioticus, L. ] of, of pertaining to, the man · 
* of an Idiot, 5. e, J private N alſo of a 7 F * 

ach isn Ie, Gr.] a propriety of Speech. be- 

Poiocr pa a Language j alſo the condition 
of an Idiot; natural Folly or Simplicity. 

Lor x [ivle, Sax.) flothful, lazy; Ad unim 0 

Torx Ess [Ivelne F Ye, Far. ] lazitieſs, fl othfulneſs. 

VoLy [Ivelichz, Sax. ] after a lazy; ſlothful mannet᷑. 

Ip'ol PE, u, Gr. ſome define ati Idol to be not an 
Image of a real Thing; but of ba that is falſe and ima · 
ginary, that is adored or worſhipped; ſuch as that of a Sphinx, 
a Dragon, a Griffin, a Satyr, Chimera, Sc. arid they urge 
this of St. Paul for it; an Idol is nothing. 

Ibo“LAT ER | [dolatra, L. eidurondTyns, Gr. la worſhip- 
pet of Idols. 

Ipo“ Arx * a female Image worſhipper. 


2 LATRY [Idololatria of 'idwacokg]evits Gr. Hol 
worſhi 
Ipo LAT AAZMO fof Eidwnckeleria. of Won, Idols; 


ah Aﬀ]gvity, to worſhip, Gr.] committing Idolatry, wor- 
ſupping of Idols. 


Do'LATROUSLY, aftet an idolatrous 7281 
Tpolizix [idolatrant, F. of AI No, making an I- 
dol of, being extremely fond of, foting ppg 
Irotoriy'sy LI DN ef, 7 bing to Idols. 
IpoLs of the Antients, were at firſt nothing but a rude Stock 


or Stone, and ſuch a yo was that of June Fami, which af- 
tetwards, in the Magiſtracy of Proz/er, was turhed into a 


Statue. Pauſanias relates, that in Achgia there were kept 


very religiouſly 30 l Stones, on Which, were engraven 
y Wade nd in ano her Place by he tells 
us of a very antient Statue of Yen at Delos, which b 10 


foundatioti of Adoration Heng pai to 1 Was 

ve ſwallowed. 
One thing is remarkable in t heſe Stones 
the ſquare Stone chat e the God 2 h at 24 i 
Arabia, that their colour was only black; 15 which it 
ſhould ſtem, that that Colour, in thoſe” mes, As thought 
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| twitch ſuddenly. 
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dd Tf Mere; ej a Hf Big] lern, 


| \ T T L. 4 * P 1 mi Srah 2 1 24 G3 
Ai ü un, an 1 End Abt What. . 
ler. I LEA e of udG-fighte.of 9 66 
y Tov Luton on, GI litge gay Poem, containing a De- 
ſcription or f artation of oine aprecable Adyentures. Go q 
Feen 


e e, Ei] with jealonly. © 
fops 


N. ob N ee e, L. Land; 
 Jra/LOUSNESS Gr. zpiſton, miſtruſt, S.. 
Jzar- yr The a 98775 piect bf a Hawfſer faſtenedt fô = 
Main and Fore: Tard, th help to Ae up the Vard, and to keep 
the Yard from falling, if the Libs ſhould rea 
IEA, is a mineral or foſſil Sto , extremel black, form- 
& or bituminous Juice in the” Earth, in the 
manner of Cal; calFd alſo black Amber. | 
Jzcora/rig [in Botany] Liver- wort, or Wood-row, or 
Agrimony as fome take it. | 2g | 
*Teerrehvtion [with ay wr, a trembling or palpitation 
felt in the Pulſe of a fick Perſon, which indicates that the 
Brain, which is the Origin of the Nerves, is attacked and 
threatned with Convulſ ions. 
Is cu“, the Liver, L. 2 St | A INES 
ne uterinum I with Analomiſti] a Part which in colour 
and ſubſtance ſome what reſembles the Liver : its Fleſh is ſoft 
and full of Glandules or Kernels, having many Fibres or 
ſmall Veſſelse Irs Uſe is to corivey*Nouriſhment to the Child 
in the Womb, and is taken out after the Birth; it is alſo cal 
led Plucenta Uter ina. bo PE Fate; oh aps 
To Jz tx [perhaps of ſchetren, Ter. Skinner] to laugh 
at, flout or ridicule. Bro ons megane homers, fr 
EER-Rope, ſee Ja- Rope. bby ariel che 
ENR, 4 fort of running Baſe on Horſeback; the com- 


„ . 140180 


batants darting Lances one at another; an Excerciſe among 


PP AAA & va 

Jzmuxe [ jejunus, L.] empty, barren, dry, mean, as a 
„ er 7 | ; 

Jz1U/nexEss [of jejunus, L. and neſs, or jejukitas, L.] 

nneſs, emptineſs of Stile, dryneſs. tans 

JzJu vun i oe Anatomifts) the 2d of the ſmal! 
Guts; ſo called, becauſe it is often found empty; it is about 
eight Foot long in Men, L. ts hora 

Je#LLy [Gelte, F. of Gelande, L. freezing] Broth, which 
having ſtood till it is cold grows into a thick Conſiſtence. 

Je-Man | o/d Rec. J a Yeoman. 

Jz/mmMa RD, creaſed and ſcalloped; alſo the peculiar Affecti- 
on that we naturally have to any particular things Dr. More. 

JexnneTs, ſee Gennets. 

23 [in Cam. Law) is when a Cauſe or Iſſue is ſo 
badly pleaded or joined, that it would be error if they did 
proceed; an oveifight in Pleading. 

Iro AR DED | prob. of the French Words j* a perdu, F. i. e. 
J have loſt] brought into danger, hazard, &c. 

Jxor Ak Dous, hazardous. 

Jxo/rARDY prob. of jeu perdu, F. i. e. a loſt Game] dan- 
ger, hazard, risk. | 


JAR R, an Officer belonging to the Cuſtoms, who over- 
| ſees the Actions and Accounts of the Waiters. 


Jexx [either of 35, Sax. a Rod, or gercken, Carb. 
— to Minſhaw] a Laſh of a Whip, a haſty pull or 
twitch. l 


To Jzxx [ge rcken, Goth. to beat] to laſh; alſo to pull or 
I/AKKIx G [of Cy vel, a Coat and Kin, Sax. a diminutive] 

a ſhort upper Coat; alſo a Male-Hawk. ay 
IE'ROMANCY | *Isg9uarreia, Gr. ] Divination by Sacri- 


fices; it made Conjectures from the External Parts and Mo- 


tions of the Victim, then from its Entrails, the Flame in 
which it was conſumed, from the Cakes and Flower, from 
the Wind and Water, and ſeveral other Things. 


* 


JeRosCO'PISTS,{ Isggoxomy, Gr. ] Perſons, who when 


they eſpy'd any thing in the Victim (at offering Sacrifice) 


that ſeemed to. portend any Misfortune to themſelves or their 
Country, uſed to pray that it might be turned on the Victim's 


own Head. 


1 JERU'SALEM Artichokes, a Root reſembling Artichokes in 

- JESPEGERDICK. Epocha [with Chronolegers) a Perfian E- 
pocha, which takes its. Date from the Coronation of Jeſde- 
gerdiz, the laſt King of Perfa; or rather from 


5 


—_ Church-Vards, Meadows, and Bogs, c 


its being oon · 
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flag Flowers. 


:Jx'ssammn [in Fra, 1] by thoſe at als 
us 0 Me and Of urs, is Ct hy Fl 
count öf the whiteneſs of the Flowers. Ae. 


. Ja88ANT [in Heraldry) fignifies ſhoot. g. 
as. Vegetables do, and 2 uently 0 the forth 
de-Luces, as itt dhe Eſcuschebn : a Loops” 
"Feffant, Flower-de-Lace, Or. 


E'SSES [with Falconers] Leather "Stipe tin 11 0 
ant ker. and See ex 15 a 
o JEST | prob. of geſtire or geſtus, L.] to ſpeak N 
9 25 falſely. e Y 1 F Pell jocally 
IJ STERN ( prob. of gefticulator, | L. a e for bs 
tient Times che Mimicks uſed Gefticulations or ak. 
breaking their Jeſts on the Company] a witty” jocoſe Nada, 
Princes, Qt. to break Jeſts for their Di. 


ſormerly kept 


5235 a | | 
Iso Art, an Order of Monks, ſo called ; 
ving the Name of Frſvs often in their Mouth. 2 $ 
JE'SUITED, which has embraced the Principles of the 
 JeESUYTICAL, of pertaining to, or Jike the Jeſuits; adh 
equivocating 7 4 | 
JESU'ITICALLY | of % jeſuite, F. a religious 
denominated from Feſus] — the manner bf gen 
equivocatingly. * or | 8 
an certain religious Men of the Society of Joh, 
founded by Ignatius Loyola, a Spaniſh Soldier. | 
| _ JeSU/ITs Ponder, the Drug Quinguina ot Cortex Pery- 
t iana. | 
Jz'sUs | "Ieovs, Gr. J ſome have ſubtilized upon the 
Numbers of the Greek Letters, which being applied together 
make 888, i. e. 8 Unites, 8 Eights, and 8 Hundreds, and 
apply them to certain Predictions of the Oumæun Sybil. 
we ee Feat. - , | TO 
ET 7 can, the Pipe of a Fountain, which throws up the 
Water into the Air. | | | 
12 er [ gagates, L. 1 F. Ja black kind of brittle Stone. 


To JET ¶ jetter, » to caſt, toſs, or to carry the Body 
in a ſtately Manner; alſo to move up and down in a jetting 
or frisky Launer. | JSP. ; 


od TTY, of, or like Jet, of the Colour of Jet. 
E'TSAMY prob. of jetter, F. to throw up] Goods, 
Je'TsoN f Merchandiſes, or other things, which having 
been caft over board in a Storm, or after-Shipwreck, are 
thrown upon the Shoar, and belong to the Lord Admiral. 
Js“ w] EL | Juweel, Du. joyav, F. joyet, Span.] a weu— 
ing Ornament made of a precious Stone; a precious Stone. 
Jewer Office, an Office where care is taken of faſhioning 
and weighing the King's Plate, and delivering it out by ſuch 


Warrants as the Maſters receive from the Lord Chamberlain. 


re aid ot [ jouelier, F. ] a dealer in, or worker of 
ewels. | 

Jews Ears, a Plant, of a kind of Muſhroom or ſpungy = 
ſubſtance. | 

Jews Stone, a Stone, otherwiſe called a Marchaſite. 
| J ws Trump, a muſical Inftrument. 

E/W1ISH, Pertaining to the Jess. 
 Ir[Fry, Sax. ] a conditional Conjunction. 

IGNA'RO, a fooliſh, ignorant Fellow. 

I6NA'VUs, a wild Beaſt, called the Sluggard, I. 
E radu [ of igniftr, L.] bearing or producing 
8 5 | 
I6NI'GENOUSs [ignigena, L.] ingendred in or by Fre. 

I6NI'POTENCE [of ignipotens, L.] efficacy, Pre 
againſt, or power over Fire. 8 Ki 

lex VOMOUS [Ig u, L.] vomiting out Fire. 8 
 IonwvvoMovsNEsS 5 ignivamnus, L, and neſs, Eng. JF 
vomitting Quality, ſuch as that of Yu/cans's ot 
Mountains. | n | 

I6N1s, Fire, L. 1 Hh a 

I6NT's fatuus 15 4. a fooliſh Fire] + certalar dew — 
appears chiefly in Summer Nights, and for the — ah 1 

hich be- 


omewhat viſcous” Subſtance, or a fat Exhalation, 3 * 
ing kindled, reflects a kind of thin Flame in the — 4 
having no ſenſible Heat; often flying about Rivers, © Thees 
Se. uſe. it meets with a Flux of Air in tho od Wi 
and it frequently cauſes. People to wander out of is of 
The Country People know this Meteor by the ame 
Jact with a-Lanthorn, and Will 12 Wie det which 

Ioxis afzalis [with Surgeons] a , Irons L 


burns at firſt touch, as Fire wel, or 


f 4128 "Ix 


louis Perfiens [with Surgeons] a Gangrene, 8 Carbuncle 
e. 1.1 1 N. 

= Lady oo [0/d Law] Purgation, or clearing a Per- 

ſons fat b Fire, or the old way b fiery ordeal, I. PH. 

{ons potentialis [in Surgery] potential Fire, a CAUNUCK or 
burnin Compoſition, which 1 laid on a part of the 
Body Br ſome Time, produces the fame effect as Fire, L. 
jenis reverberis [with Chymi/ts] a reverberatory Fire, 
the Flame of which beats back upon the Veſſel, and is 
heightened by Bellows, L. re th 

Towts rote (with Chymifts] a Wheel-Fire, is when the 
Flame in the Furnace runs round like a Wheel, covering 
the Crucible, &c. intirely over both at the Top and round 
3 the Diſtemper called St. Anthony's Fire, or 

es. L. | | 
on ng ho [with Chymiſts] a Fire above the 
bas. . Sy/veſtris (wy Surgeons] a ſort of Pimple, other- 
hlyF ena, L. | 
_— the covering of Firez the Eight a Clock 
Bell, ſo termed from the Injunction that King William the 
Conqueror laid upon his Subjects, to put out their Fires and 
Lights at that Hour, upon the ſignal of a Bell. 

IcxrTion [with Chymifts] the application of Fire to 
Metals till they become red Hot, without melting. 

Icxrvomous [ Ignivomus, L.] Vomiting out Fire. 

I6x0/818 [{gnobilis, L.] of mean Birth, vile, baſe j be- 
ing of no Repute or Eſteem. | 
[ox0/8LENEss [ ignobilitas, L.] baſeneſs or meannelſs of 

ixth. | 0 
5 Iox014vx10Vs [ ignominioſus, L. Diſhonourable, full of 
Shame or Reproach, Diſgraceful. | 

Iono/minIouUSNESS [of ignominia, L. ignominie, Fs and 
zels, Eng.] Diſgracefalneſs, Shamefulneſs, Diſhonourable- 
nei, Reproachfulneſs. | a or 

Ioxo/miny [ignominia, I. ] Diſcredit, Diſtionour, Diſ- 
grace, Reproach, Shame. 

[oxoRa/mus [i. e. we know not] a term uſed by the 
Grand-Jury, which they write upon a Bill of Information 
for the Inquiſition of criminal Cauſes; when they approve 
not the Evidence, as defective, or too weak to make a true 
preſentation, and then all further inquiry. upon the Party 1s 
ſtopped, 

1 8 hence an Ignoramus, an ignorant or ſilly 
ellow. 

An TN ORA Fellow [ Hieroglyphically] and ſuch an one 
as was unacquainted with the World, was painted with an 
Aſſes Head and Aﬀes Ears. | 

I'SXORANTNESS?, [| Tgnorantia, L. Ignorance, F.] unknow- 

I'GNORANCE ingneſs, oli, Ignorance. | 

UN AN |[ Ignorans, L.] that knows nothing of a Matter; 
unacquainted with it; alſo illiterate or unlearned. 

Icx0/sc1BLE [ [gnoſeibilis, L. ] fit to be, or that may be par- 


don'd or forgiven. | 
lox0'sc1BLENEss | of Ignoſcibilis, L.] fitneſs to be par- 


doned or forgiven. 

I. H. S. are a contraction of the Words Jeſus hominum ſal- 
vator, L. i.e. Jeſus the Saviour of Men, a Motto which the 
Jetuits commonly make uſe of. It is ſometimes alſo taken to 
lignify Jeſus hominum ſancbiſſi mus, i. e. 2 the moſt holy 
of Men : But moſt commonly it ſignifies the former, the 
middle Letter H being taken for H the Greek long E. 

Jie [of gige, Dan. a Fiddle, according to Skinner, or of 
8'g4e, F.] an airy brisk kind of Dance. 

JilL, half a quarter of a Pint. ; 

fur [of Julia, or Juliana, L.] a Doxy, an Harlot, 

Ju, a lewd Woman who cheats or diſappoints a Perſon. 

J * Hirt, a ſorry Wench, an idle Baggage. | 

Jurte, deceiving, tricking, cheating, &c. uſed by 
Strumpets and lewd 2 eſpecially in the point of A- 


- Mours, 


Jieeo, a ſhabby Fellow, a poor Scrub. 


4 Iz ["Eagds, Gr.] in Anatomy the cavity or hollowneſs' 
rom the Cheſt to the Thigh Bones; the Flank that contains 


the {mall Gut, e. 

Ver [/ette, F.] a little Iſland. 

I'L.ET-Holp. See Oylet. | Ge AR.” 
| 112 [20ith Anatomifts] the Flanks, the fide Parts of the 
-” bo between the laſt Rib and the Privities, the ſmall 


Ska 5 Outs, the Spires or Beards of Corn. =o 
e [ with Botaniſts] the Holm-Oak, 71 


N laia, Gr.] the Daughter of Numitor King of the 
being a veſtal Virgin (as it is ſaid) was gotten 


A. anes, who 
With Child by Mars on the Bank of the River Tiber , and 
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brought forth two Twins, Roms/us and Remus, for which Fact 
ſhe was ſet alive in the Ground, and her Children expoſed 
hard by the ſame River ; but being found by Faz/ulus, the 
King's Shepherd, he brought them up. | 
ILta'cx-Paſſion [with Phyſician a painful wringing or 
twiſting of the Guts, when they are ſtopped up, or ful of 
Wind, or troubled with ſharp Humours, or when che upper 
Part of any Entrail ſinks or falls into the lower, the — 
that is called Chordapſus and Yoloulus, L. 
ILvacal N 7 L. of 0; 
e 2 [i/iacus, L.] of, or pertaining to the Lia. 
IIIa e Vel [Anat.] the double forked Veſſels of the 
Trunks of the great Artery, and the great Vein of the Belly, 
abbut the place where the Bladder ud W omb are ſituated, 
ILia'cus Externus [with Anatomiſit] a Muſcle of the 
Thigh that takes its Names from its Situation, ariſing from 
the lower and inner Part of the Os Sacrum, and is inſerted 
by a round Tendon to the upper Part of the Root of the 
great Trochanter : The uſe of it is to move the Thigh Bone 
ſomewhat upwards, and turn it outwards. L. | 
ILiacus Internus [with Anatomifts] a Muſcle of the Thigh 
ariſing from the inward hollow Patt of the {/izm, and join- 
ing with the P/oas mag nus, is inſerted with it under the Pecti- 
neus, ſo that they both ſerve to move the Thigh forward in 
walking. L. | | 
I'Liavs IA, Gr.] the Title of Homer's Poem, con- 
taining the Hiſtory of the deſtruction of Troy, which was 
named 7/iurn. | | 
ILE UN) ["Erxg%g, Gr.] the third of the {mall Guts, fo 
ILiv'M > called by reaſon of its turnings and windings ; 
ILio'n I and being in Length about 20 Hands Breadth 1 


It begins where the Gut Fejunum ends, and ends itſelf at 
the Cæcum. | 


ItwmM 


Hide 4 [coith Anatomiſt.] the ſmall or thin Gut. 
2 
In T [with Phyſicians] the twiſting of the ſmall Guts 
ILios f when their Coats are doubled inward, and there 
is ſuch a ſtoppage that nothing can paſs downward. L. 
ILIuu Os [with Anatomiſts] the upper Part of the Bone 


called O//a innominata, ſo called becauſe it contains the Gut 
Hlium, which lies between it and its Fellow. It is a large 
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Bone, and connected to the Sides of the 3 ſuperior Vertebræ 


of the Os Sacrum. 


ILLA'BORATENESs [of i//aboratus, L.] the Quality of be- 
ing effected without Labour and Pains. 


ILLA*CERABLE [of i/lacerabilis, L.] whole, or uncapable 
of being torn. | 


 ILLA'CRYMABLE [i//acrymabilis, L.] uncapable of weep- 
ing. Ve 
ILLATSsED [i//apſus, L.] fallen or ſlid gently in or upon. 
ILLA QUEATED [i/laqueatus, L.] Aae or inſnared. 
ILLA/Tiox, an Inference or Concluſion. . 
F'LLATIVELY [of i/latio, L.] by way of Inference. 
I. LAT UDABLE [i/laudabilis, L.] unworthy of Praiſe. 
ILLEct'BRA [with Botanifts] the Herb Wall-pepper or 
Stone-crop, L. 
. ILiEcCEBRO'SE [i/lecebroſus, L.] full of allurements, very 
inticing. | | 
ILLE&GAL [of in, neg, and /egalis, L.] contrary to Law. 
ItLEGcaLlLY [of i/legitime, 1.5 not according to Law. 
ILLE/GALNEss [of in neg. and /ega/itas, L.] contrarineſs 
to Law. 5 
 ILLEG!'TIMATE [i/legitimus, L.] unlawful; alſo unlaw- 
fully or baſely Born, a Baſtard. 5 | 
 ILuservTimartexEss [of illegitimus, L. illegitime; F.] 
unlawfulneſs, baſeneſs of Birth, ſpuriouſneſs. | 


ILL#viaBLE [Law Term] that cannot, or may not be” 


levied or recovered. 


ILLYBERAL [ 1//iberalis, L.] ungenteel, baſe, niggardly. 


ILLIBERALN 9 [i/liberalitas, L.] Niggardlineſs, Un: 


ILLIBERA'LITY 8 
ILL“err [ilicitus, L. itlicite, F.] unlawful. 8 
ILITVorus [in Medicine] Broth, or Liquor that may be 
ſupped ; as an Electuary or Lohoch. _ | 
 ILLTQUA'TED [liguatus, L.] melted down. O 
I.L1QUa'T10N, a melting down of one thing in another. L. 
ILL! TERATE [i//iteratus, L.] not learned. | 
ILL! TERATENEss [of i//iteratus, L.] unlearnedneſs. 
ILL-naturedneſs [ot 1% a Contr. of Exel. Sax. natura, L. 
py neſs] unkind Diipoſition, Moroſeneſs, Croſs-grainedneſs, 


6. - IT" 
Ttt-naturedly, with ill Nature. g 
IXLO'SICAL [of in and Iagicus, L.] not agreeable to the 

Rules of Logick ; unreaſonable. Wes 
To ILLU'DE [:/ludere, L.] to mock, to jeer, to play upon. 
_ To l [i/luminatum, L.] to enlighten. 
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bountifulneſs, Meanneſs of Spirit. 
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To TLLUNMINATE fre Painter?) to beautify or ſet off, 
Ao to lay Gold or Colours on initial capital Letters an 
other Ornaments, as was antiently done in Manuſcript 
Books; alſo to gild and colour Maps and Prints, ſo as to 

give them, as it were, the greater Light and Beauty. 
- ILLUMINA/TION, an enlightening, c. L. 
ILtU/MINATIVE [of 7/luminare, L. illumintr, F.] tend- 
thg to enlighten. i 
__ItrvmixaTORs, Gilders, Colourers, Sc. of Writing, 
&c. 
| ILLU/MINATIVE Month [in Aftronomy }] that ſpace 
Time, during which the Moon gives Light, or is to be ſeen 
betwixt one Conjunction and another. | 
To ILLU/MINE [i//uminor, L.] to illuminate, Milton. 
ILLU”MINED, a term us'd antiently of ſuch as had been 
baptized, and ſprang from a Cuſtom of putting a lighted 
Taper in the Hand of the baptized, as a Symbol of the 
Faith and Grace received thereby. | 
ILLUmmINERs Painters and  Gilders of Manuſcript 
ILLUMINA'ToRs 5 capital Letters. See to I/luminate. 
ILL v'siox, a Mocking, a falſe Repreſentation or Fancy; 
alſo a Sham or Cheat. 
Irren >. lot illafur, L.] deceitful, Ge 
ILLu/s1veness 2 [of i/luſer, of illudere, L.] mocking 
I Lv'soRN ESS & Nature; alſo deceitfulneſs. 
To ILLv'sTRATE [i//uftratum, L.] to make clear and evi- 
dent, to explain. | | 
ILLUsTRA'T1ON, a making clear, evident, or plain. L. 
ILLu'sTRIOus [i//uſtris, L.] eminent, famous, renowned, 
noted, noble, excellent. | 
ILLu'srRIoUSNEss [of i/luſtris, L. illuftre qualite, F.] 
illuſtrious Quality, Famouſneſs, Nobleneſs, Renownedneſs. 
ILLY/RICUS, a, umm, ſin Botan. Writ.] growing in Dal- 
matia, in the Countries to the North-Eaſt of the Gulf of 
Venice. L. | 
I'macet [imago, L.] a natural lively Repreſentation of an 
Object, oppoſed to a ſmooth well poliſhed Surface; but is 
generally uſed for a Repreſentation or Likeneſs of a Thing, 
either natural or artificial; a Statue or Picture. 
To Trace, to repreſent. 
Ima"cery [images, F. imagines, L.] painted or carved 
Work; alſo Tapeitry with Figures. 
 Imacts, Themi/tins relates, that all the Grecian Images 
till the Time of Dædalus were unformed, and that he was 
the firſt Perſon that made two ſeparate Feet, whereas before 
they were but one Piece, being only ſhaved out of Wood or 
Stone, But in after Ages, when graving and carving was in- 
vented, they changed the rude Lumps into Figures reſembling 
living Creatures, nevertheleſs in more refined Ages ſuch of the 
unformed Images as were preſerved, were reverenced for 
their Antiquity and preferred before the moſt curious Pieces 
of the modern Art. 
I'Maces [in Rhetorict] the uſe of them is to paint things 
naturally, and to ſhew them clearly. 
I'MaGes [in Poetry] their end is to cauſe Aſtoniſhment and 
Surprize. 4 
IASB [Tin Phy/icks] is the trace or mark which outward 
Objects impreſs upon the Mind, by means of the Organ of 
Senſe. | N | 
I'Mace ſin Optricks] is an Object projected on the Baſe of 
a convex Mirrour. | 
I'Maces [in Diſcourſe] any thoughts proper to produce Ex 
preſſions, and which preſent a kind of Picture to the Mind; 


_—_— 
* * * 


or in a more /imited Seafe, ſuch Diſcourſes as ſome Perſons, ' 


when by a kind of Enthuſiaſm or extraordinary Emotion of 
the Soul, they ſeem to ſee things whereof they ſpeak. 
IMa'cinaBLE [of imaginabilis, L.] that may be ima- 
gined. 
ImAa/cimnaBLENESs, capableneſs of being imagined. 
Ima GinaRY [imaginarius, L.] fanciful, fantaſtick. 
IMa'cinaRINEss [of imaginarius, L. and neſs] fantaſtick- 
neſs, the not having a real Exiſtence ; but only in the Fancy. 
Imacina'TION, is an application of the Mind to the Phan- 
taſm or Image of ſome corporeal Thing impreſſed in the Brain: 
or, it is a power or faculty of the Soul, by which it conceives 
and forms Ideas of 'Things, by means of certain Traces and 
Impreſſions that had been before made on the Brain by Sen- 
lation. ? 
Iua'cinaTivE, apt to imagine, pertaining to imagination. 
Ima'cinNATIVENESS [of imaginativus, L. and neſs] fantaſti- 


calneſs; alſo ſuſpiciouſneſs, jealouſy, thoughtfulneſs. 


To IAA“ [imaginare, L.] to. conceive or fancy, to 
think or ſuppoſe. | ty 


IMa'cimes [among the Romans] certain Images of Anceſtors, 


which the Noblemen kept under the. Porches of their Houles 


— 


like a brute Beaſt. 
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u wooden Caſes; which were carried about at thai 
Pomps or triumphal Entries. mend 
 TmaGino'st | :mdpinoſits, L.] full of ſtrange fancies, 

To Ius ALM —— F. ] to anoint a dead Body wi 
tain Unguents, Drugs or Spices, c. in order to Preſerves. 
To Inza'rx [of in and banc Sax. ] to incloſe, bows 
we up within Banks. @ 

MBA'RGO [imbargo, Span. and Portug. ] a flop or gay... 
on Shipping by publick Authority; ſometimes that none ſhall 
go out of the Port or Harbour, and ſometimes that None ſhy) 
cither come in or go out. 

To Ius Rx [of embarguer, F.] To Ship, to get or 
Ship-board; alſo to engage in a Buſineſs, to undertakes © 
be in with it. REP EY 

An IMBAREKMENT [embarguement, F.] an Entrinę or tc... 
entred on Fran $ or ein 

Tp a/sep [of im and bas, F.] made lower in Value; wir 
with a baſer Metal. 

To IuBa/rTLE [of im and batailler, F. ] to draw an A. 
my up in Battalia, or diſpoſe it in Order of Battle, 

IMBA/TTLED [of in and bataille, F.] ranged in Battle A.. 
ray. "| 

ImBz"ciLness 2 [ imbecillitas, L. inbecilliti, F.] weil. 

Imseciity F neſs, feebleneſs. | 

To IuB/LLIsH [embellir, F.] to adorn, beautify, ſet of 
or grace. | | 

An ImBt'i115aincYy [ embelliſement, F. ] an ornament 

IMBE'LLISHMENT or Beautifying. 

To ImBr/zzLE [ prob. of imbeciilis, L. weak, g. 4. to 
weaken. ] | 

To ImBz'zzLE, to make away with, waſte or purloin; 
ſpoken of Things committed to ones Truſt. 

ImBg/ZzzZzLEMENT,: waſte, conſumption, ſpoil. 

IuBIBTTIox [with Chymi/t:] an eager receiving or drink- 
ing in any liquid Thing. | 

To ImsBvst [of ix and bibere, L. to drink] to ſuck or drink 
in; alſo to receive by Education. 

ImB1'BEMENT, the Act of Imbibing, as the Imbibement of 
Principles, 

To Iq BVr TER [of im and bidde nh, Sax. ] to make bitter; 
exaſperate or provoke. 

IMs. 4a/z'p [of ix and bla ye, Sax. ] made to blaze, ſhining. 

IuBLA“Zo NARA of % ſen, F.] Shield and Colours with 
Coat-Armour, c. Milton. 

To Iuzo/p [of im and bodi ge, Sax. ] to make up into one 
Body; to join to a Body; alſo to mingle together, as ſeveral 
Ingredients. 

To IuBO/LDEN [of im and bald, Sax.] to make bold, to 
encourage. | 

To Insorss [of imboſſare, Ital.] to raiſe with Boſſes. 

To Iuzoss a Deer [with Hunters] is to chaſe her into 4 
Thicket. 

Iuo'ssMENT, J imboſſed Work, a ſort of carving or en- 

ImBorssinG, P graving, on which the Figures ſtand out 
above the Plane, on which they are made. | : 

ImBo'rDeRED [of in and bordure, F.] bordered having 
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borders. Milton. 


ImB0/80M'p [of iz and boyom, Sax.] incloſed in the Bo- 

ſom. Milton. | ; 
ImBow'tLLED [of im, negat. and Boyau, F.] a Bowel, ha- 

ving the Bowels taken out. f n 
ImBRA'CERY [ Law Term] tampering with a Jury, of 4 

nalty of which is 20 Pounds and Impriſonment at the plea· 

ſure of the Judge. | of 
IMBRICATED [with Botaniſts] is apply'd to the Leaves . 

ſome Plants, which are hollowed in like an Imbrex or Gutter 

tile. x ed like 4 
ImBrIca'TION [with Architects] a making crook 

gutter or roof Tile. 

| ImBRoOCa/D0, Cloth of Gold or Silver, Span. * 

lunnxolcus [o/d Rer.] à Brook, Drain or Water-Courſe. | 
To ImBrovDpeR [of im and broger, E. I to make Flowers 

other Figures with a Needle on Silk; Cloth, Oe. m. 
IMBRovDpERER [of 7m and broderr, F. Ja Worker o 

broider : 
Hs, o1'DERY [of im and broderie, F.] ingbroidere® —— 
To IuBRO VL [of im and broviller, E.] to cauſe Fr 

or quarrels; to put into confuſion or diforder, to o 

by the Ears. | ey 
ImBrRown'D, rendered Opaque, ſhady. — orſteep, 
To ImBRu's C imb ere, L. ] to moiſten or wet, to ſoa | 

as to imbrue the Hands in Blood, f. e. to commit or 
To Imsru'TE, [of im and brutus, L.] to re 


To Iusv'E Libere, L.] to ſeaſon ones Mind with good 
Principles, Virtue, Learning, S. | To 
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To Iunv'nss [embourſer, F.j to put into Stock of Money. 


= /R8EMENTS, disþurſements, expences. 
gt [imitabilis, L.] that is or may be — ; 
Pur e [of —_— L. imitable, F. neſs. 
eſs of being imitated. 
4 ca 9 [imitare, L.] to follow the Example of ano- 
ther; to do the like, according to a Pattern. | 
IurTATION, an imitating, Ofc. ORE aj 
JmiTATIONE : [in Mu/. Books ] a particular way © m- 
T01TAEEIONS poſition, wherein each part made to 
zmitate the other. 1 
* aTIVE [imitations, L.] done by imitation. 
Purratives [with Grammarians] Verbs that expreſs any 
lind of imitation, as patrifſare, to take after the Father; as 
co imitate his Actions, Humour, Sc. 
Iuira rox, he who imitates, L. 
iurra'Tix, ſhe who imitates, L. 
luna curArE ¶Iumaculatus, L.] unſpotted, ſpotleſs, un- 
. [of immaculatus, L. immaculi, F. and 
neſs] ſpotleſneſs, undefiledneſs. 80 : 
Tuma'xenT [of in and maxens, L.] abiding, inherent. 
Iuma'neness2 [immanitas, L.] cruelty, outrageouſneſs, 
ImMa'nITY 5 flerceneſs; allo vaſtneſs, ſuch hugenels, as 
renders a thing unmanageable. 15 | 
[umarce's31BLE [immarceſſibilis, L.] never fading, that 
not wither or decay. 
1 . [of immarceſſibilis, L. and neſs] ne- 
ver fading Nature, &c. 
IMMATERIAL [immaterie/, F.] not conſiſting of Matter; 
alſo of little or no Conſequence. | 
IMMATE'RIALN 5 [ immaterialitt, F.] a not being made 
I[uMaTERIA'LITY f up of Matter; allo a not being to 
the matter or purpoſe. 
ImmaTtU'RE [immaturus, L.] unripe, not come to perfecti- 
on; haſty, done before its Time. 
[UMATURENESSY x. ; 
Tumaro'RITY 7 [immaturus, L.] unripeneſs. 


[MmatuRELY [immatufe, L.] before the Time or Seaſon ; 
out of Seaſon. 

Lum polar [immediates, L. I that Acts without means; alſo 
that follows or happens preſently, without any thing between. 

IMMEDIATENESS [of immediate, L. immediat, F.] preſent- 


nels, a following another thing without any thing coming be- 


tween; alſo the acting without Means. 
| IMMEDIATELY [ immediate, L. immediatement, F. ] preſent- 
IV. 

IuME"DICABLE [ immedicabilis, L.] incurable. 

. [vME'DICABLENESs [of immedicabilis, L. and neſs] incura- 
dleneis. 

nr ABLE [immemorabilis, L.] not worthy of remem- 
brance, not remarkable. 

IMME"MORABLENESS [of immemorabilis, L. and neſs] un- 
worthineis to be remembred. 

ImmMEmo'RIAL ſin a Law Senſe] as time immemorial, that 
was before the reign of our King Edward, II. 

Iuukuo'RIAL [immemoriel, F. ] that is out of Mind or be- 
yond the Memory of Man; being of ſo long continuance that 
its beginning cannot be known. 

I MMEMO'RIALNESs [of immemorial, F. and neſs] the being 
out of Mind or beyond the Memory of Man. 

Iuux'xsE [immenſus, L.] being of ſo great or large an Ex- 


tent, that it cannot be meaſured or equalled by any finite 


leaſure ; unmeaſurable, huge, vaſt, prodigious. 


2 waned). of immenſitas, L. immenſite, F. ] vaſtneſs, 
MME'NSITY unmeaſurableneſs, greatneſs,  hugenefs. 
An Amp] 


2 tude or Extenſion, that cannot be equalled by any 
nite Meaſure whatſoever, or how oft ſoever repeated. 

MME'NURABLE [of in, neg. and menſurabilis, L.] unca- 
pable of being —_— : ct 5 

2 RABLENESS” [of ix, negat. nenſurabilis, L and 


MME'NSURABI'LIT 77 inca 1 
T 51 pableneſs of being mea- 
fured. ſs] 


To Iung'RxsE immer ſum, 
Plunge over Head and Ears. 


(pI ME'854BLE [immerſabilir, L.] that cannot be dipped, 


IunE' RSE D * immer | . . 
4s, L. ] plunged or into, over 
ONES 20. F ead 2 ks g _—_ ks 
ME RSION, a dipping, plunging, c. I. 
1 E sor [ with Phyſicians | a Method of preparing a 
"cane by ſtceping it in Water, to take away {ome Quality 


ſup, of immergere, L. ] to dip or 


Or 111 Taſte. 


Iv id . © | h . a . . ” . 
al \ERSION [with Chymiſts] is the putting Metals or Mi- 
auto tome corroſive Matter to reduce them to Powder. 
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clipſes, and whenever the ſhidow of the eclipſi 


lage. 


| | 
Tank nsb x [with Arenen] fignifies, that any Planet 
is beginning to come within the ſhadow of another, as in E- 
| Body begins 
to fall on the Body eclipſed, they ſay that is the time of the 
Inmerſion, and when it goes out of the ſhadow, that is the 

time of the Emerfion. | 
Inns ass Muſculus [with Anatomifts) a Muſcle of the 
Arm, which ariſes from its whole Baſis in the upper and lower 
Rib, and is inſerted in a ſemicircular Manner, to the Neck 


of the Os Humeris,. L. 


ImMmETRo'DICAL [of im and methodus, L.] without due 
Method or Order, confuſed. 

IMMETHO/DICALNESS [of im for in, negat. and methodus, 
L.] the being out of Method, or contrary to Method; Irre- 
gularity. | | 

IMMETHO'DICALLY, after an immethodical or irregular 
Manner. ' 

Tun [imminens, L.] 44 anger, at hand, ready 
to come upon a Perſon, hanging over the Head. 

I'MuixexnTNEss [of imminens, L. and neſs] readineſs to 


come upon us, Sc. being as it were hanging juſt over our 
Heads. | 


Imminvu'T1ON, a diminiſhing or leſſening. L. 
Immosriiry [immobilitas, L.] Unmoveableneſs, Sted- 
faſtnels. | 


Imuo/peRATE [immoderatus, L.] beyond the Bounds of 


Moderation, exceſſive, diſorderly. 
IMmo'DERATENEss [of immoderatio, L. and neſs] Immo- 
deration. | 
IMMo/DERATION, Intemperance, Exceſs. I. 
Immo'DERATELY ¶ immoderate, L. immoderement, F.] 
without Moderation, exceſſively, 


IMmo'pesT [immedetus, L.] that has no Modeſty, Wan- 
ton, Bold, Laicivious. 


IMmo/DEsTLY [immodeſte, L. immodeſtement, F.] without 
Modeſty. 

ImMo'DesTN _ [immodeſtia, L. immodeſtie, F.] want 

IMmo/DESTY of Modeſty or Shamefacedneſs. 

IuuoLA“Tiox, a facrificing or offering, F. of L. 

IMMO'RAL [of iz neg. and moralis, L.] of depraved Mo- 
rals, contrary to good Manheers. 

IMMO'RALLY [of im negat. and moraliter, L.] contrary 
to Morality. | | 
IMmo/Ralness? [of im and moralitas, L.] want of Mo- 

Immo/RaliTY I rality, or contrarineſs to Morality ; cor- 
ruption of Manners, Lewdneſs, c. 

Immor1'cerous [immoriger, L.] diſobedient. | 

Immo'rTAL [ immortalis, L.] never dying, everlaſting. 

IMMo/RTALIZED [immortaliſe, F.] rendred immortal. 

Immo'rRTALLY [immortaliter, L.] never dying, perpe- 


- tually. 


Immo'rTALNESS NM [immortalitas, L. immortalite, F.] the 

Immo/RTALITY J ftate of that which is immortal, a 
never dying. 

ImMo'vEABLE [immobilis, L.] which cannot be moved, 
unmoveable. | 

Immo'VEABLE Feaſts, ſuch Feſtivals as conſtantly are upon 
the ſame Day of the Month, tho' they vary as to the Day of 
the Week. 


Immo/veaBLY [of immobiliter, L.] in an immoveable Man- 
ner. 

Immo'vEABLENESS [immobilitas, L. immobilite, F.] un- 
moveableneſs. | 

Immvu'niTiEs [of immunitas, L. immunite, F.] Privileg 
or Exemptions from Offices, Charges, Duties, c. | 

To Iau [of in and murus, L. a Wall] to ſhut up or 
incloſe between two Walls. | 

Immu'TABLE [immutabilis, L.] unchangeable, conſtant. 

Immu'TABLE Circles [ Aſtronomy] are the Ecliptick and E- 
quator, ſo called becauſe they never change, but are the ſame 
to all the Inhabitants of the Earth. 

ImMmMu'TABLENESSY [immutabilitas, L. immutabilitt, F.] 

IMMUTABI LITY F unchangeableneſs. 

IMMUT ABT'LITY [in God] is an incommunicable Attri- 
bute, and is a freedom from all kind of change or uncon- 
ſtancy; both as to his Nature and Purpoſes. : 

Moral IMMUTABILITY | in God] conſiſts in his not being 
liable to any change in his Thoughts or Deſigns; but that 
what he wills he has willed from all Eternity. 

IMMUTA'TION | with Rhetericians ] the ſame as Hypal- 


To InP a Feather into the Wing of an Hawk, [in Falcon- 
ry] is to add a new piece to an old broken Stump. | 

Ir [not improbably of impius, L. wicked] a familiar 
Spirit, a Dæmon ſaid to attend upon Witches, Sc. alſo a 


To | 


kind of Graff to be {et in a Tree, | 
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To Iur the Wings of one's Fame, to tarniſh or ſully his 
Reputation 37 , 
| To Ine the Feathgrs of Time with pleaſure, &c. to divert 


one's ſelf with Recreation, 
IMrA/CTED [impaus, L.] driven in. 
To ImeAr's [impairtr, O. F. or of im neg. and pejorare, 
L. to make worſe} to weaken, make worſe, Ec. ; 
An IMPAI'RING prob. of im and pejorare, L.] a dimi- 
An ImpAarRMENT J niſhing, leſſening, making worſe, &c. 
To ImPA'LE [impalare, Ital impaler, F. of in and palus, 
A. a Stake} to incloſe or fence about with Stakes; alſo a way 
4 puniſhing Malefactors by driving a Stake through their 
odies. 
IMPA/LED, undaunted. Milton. | 
IMPA/LED [in Heraldry] is when the Coats of a Man and 


his Wife, who is not an Heireſs, are borne in the ſame E(- 


cutcheon, and are marſhalled in Pale ; the Husband's on the 
right ſide, and the Wife's on the left; call'd alſo Baron and 
Femme, two Coats impaled. | 
IMPA'/LEMENT, an Execution by driving a Stake, r. 
IMPA'LPABLE | of im and palpabilis, L. ] that whoſe Parts 


are ſo extremely minute, that they cannot be diſtinguiſhed 


by the feeling. 

IMP ANA'/TION [of im and panis, L. Bread] a term applied 
to the Lutheran Doctrine of the Lord's Supper, on account 
of their principle that the Body of Chriſt, ſubſiſts with the 
Species of Bread in the Sacrament, 

IMPA/NNELLED [prob. of in and paneau, F. a ſquare 
piece] inrolled, or put into the Roll, containing the Names 
of Jury-men. 

IMPANNULA'RE [OI Laco] to impannel a Jury. 

IMP A/RADIS'D [of ix and paradiſus, L. ad qιτ , , Gr. 
of DTD, Heb.] enjoying a Paradiſe, delighted. Milton. 

IMPARASYLLA'/BICK [of impar, unequal, and ſyllabus, L. 
a Syllable] having unequal Syllables. 

 IMPARCaME/NTUM [O Law] the right of pounding of 
Cattle. 

IMPARYLITY [ imparilitas, L.] inequality, unequalneſs, 
unlikeneſs. | | 

IMPARITY | imparitas, I.] inequality, unlikeneſs, un- 
evenneſs. | 

IMPA/RKED 12 in and park ofPeapNoc, Sax. or imparca- 
tus, L. incloſed in a Park] cloſed or fenced in for a Park. 

ImPAa/RLANCE | of i and parlant, F. ſpeaking ] a Motion 
made in Court upon Account of the Demandant, by the 
Tenant; on the Declaration of the Plaintiff, by the Defen- 
dant, whereby he craveth Reſpit, or another Day to put in 
his Anſwer. I. T. 

General IuPARLAN CE, is when it is ſet down and entered 
in general terms, without any ſpecial Clauſe. 

Special TMPARLANCE, is when the Party defires a farther 
Day to anſwer, adding alſo theſe Words, Salvi: omnibus Ad- 
Vantagiis, &c. C 

IurARkSONNE/ | Law Term |] inducted, as a Parſon impar- 
ſonne, 1. e. one inducted or put into Poſſeſſion of a Benefice. 

To Imya'rT [impartire, L.] to give part to another, to 
communicate, to deliver ones Mind. 

Iur “R TIAL [impartial, F.] void of partiality, juſt, 
upright. | 

Imra/RTIALNESS? [of im negat. and partialite, F.] diſ- 

ImPpaRTia'LITY 7 intereſtedneſs, a not favouring or in- 
clining to one Party, &c. more than to another. 

Imea'ssBLE [impaſſibilis, L.] that cannot be paſſed or 
gone through; alſo uncapable of ſuffering. 

Imya'ss1BLENESS [ of impaſſibilitas, L. impaſſibilitt, F.) 
uncapableneſs of Suffering. | 

IurA“ss1oNED | of in and paſſionné, F. ] wrought up to a 
Paſſion. Milton. 

ImPasTa/TION Lin Maſonry) a Work made of Stuck or 
Stone, beaten to Powder and wrought up in manner of a 
Paſte. Some Perſons are of Opinion that the huge Obelisks, 


and antique Columns, ſtill remaining, were made either by 
Impaſtation or Fuſion. | 


ImPa/rIENCE 8 L. J uneaſineſs of Mind under 
Sufferings; alſo Haſtineſs or Paſſion. 


ImPa/TIENTNESS 10 impatientia, L. impatience, F.] Im- 


patience, impatient Temper, c. 

Iura“TIE NT [ 7mpatiens, L. ] haſty, unquiet, cholerick. 

ImeaTtRroNIZA'TION, a putting into full Poſſeſſion of a 
Beneſice. | | | 
IuraTRONTCZ ED UV impatroniſe, F.] having taken, or be- 
ing put into the Poſſeſſion of a Benefice. 

IMPEA'CHABLE, capable or liable to be impeached. 

To IurNꝰAcH [| probably of empecher, F. to hinder, or of 
un and peccare, to offend, Fc. ] to accuſe of a Crime, as Fe- 
lony, Treaſon, Ge. n ; 


Dangers or Judgments, 
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Lurkiienusur [impeſchenicts, F. J in Actin}. 

formation againſt one. : - lation a 
ImMyEAcumEenT of Waſte | Com, Law) a . 

committing TP upon 2 5 n fron 

To IurEARL | of in and periie, F. J to form 1 

of Dew. Milton. nn Perks 
Iur cc ABLE [ impeccabilis, L. that cannot fin or 


ImPE/CCABLENESS * impeccalis, 1. impeccal » 
ImPptccaBriity Jan incapacity or uncapatles, 
ImPE CCANCE commit Sin. 0 


Lurzo [with Gardeners] inoculated or grafted. 
To IurE' DER [ impedire, L. ] to hinder, ſtay, lett, ly 
IMPE/DiMENTS [ impedimenta, L.] Hindrances, Obling; 
ons, Obſtacles, c. Fats 
ImrEDIA'T1 Canes [ Law Rec.] Dogs that are 
abled from doing Miſchief in a ; — 1 datt 
To Iurz'L [impellere, L. ] to drive or thruſt forwad: 10 
to force. 


To Iurxxp [impendere, L.] to hang over one's Head a 


Imyz,nDENT I being at Hand. 
Iur -n Drovs | impendioſus, L.] liberal, that ſpends more 
than is needful. 
ImPye'nDIousNEss [of impendioſus, L. and 26% liberty 
extravagant el . n 1 ; 
ImMPE/NETRABLE [impenetrabilis, L.] that cannot be ve 
netrated or pierced through, that cannot be dived into. 
IMPENETRABI'LITY [| impenetrabilitt, F. of impenetrakili 
L.] an uncapableneſs of being pierced thro' or dived into. 
ImeexneTRABI'LITY [with Philoſophers] is the diſtinction 
of one extended Subſtance from another, by which the Ex. 
tenſion of one Thing is different from that of another; & 
that two Things extended, cannot be in the ſame Place, but 
muſt of neceſſity exclude each other. | 
ImPENETRABLENESS [ impenetrabilite, F. of impenetriii. 
lis, L.] uncapableneſs of being penetrated, pierced; or dive 
into ; impenetrability. 
ImPE'NITENCE 


ImyE'NnDinG > [ impenaens, 1.1 hanging over the Heel, 
[ 


[ impamnitentia, L.] impenitence, u- 
Imez'xITENCY relentingneſs, a hardneſs of Hear, 
ImPe'NITENTNESS I Which cauſes a Man to continue in 

Sin, and hinders him trom repenting. | 
IurE'xirENT, without Repentance, unrelenting. 
ImreRAaTo'R1a [with Botaniffs] the Herb Maſter-Wort. I. 
ImeERATo/RIUs, or Emperor's Piece, a Roman Gold 

Coin, in Value 15 Shillings Sterling. 

IuPERATIVE [imperativus, L.] commanding. 

ImygRcCE'/PTIBLE [of imperceptus, L.] that cannot be 
perceived. | 

Imyerce'PTIBLENESS [qualite imperceptible, F. of imper- 
ceptus, L] unperceivable Quality, or uncapablenels of being 
perceived. 

Inyz'rrecT [imperfectus, L.] not perfect or complet, 
unfiniſhed, faulty. 

IurER TEO Flowers [in Botany] are ſuch as want the Pe. 
tala, or thoſe fine coloured Leaves that ſtand round and con- 
pole a Flower. BELT 

ImeerFecT Plants [in Botany] are ſuch as either realy 
want Flowers or Seeds, or ſeem to want them. | 

Iurzxrrer Tenſe [in Grammar. ] a Time between the 
preſent and the paſt. | 

InyerrtcT Numbers [Arithmetick] are ſuch whoſe all- 
quot Parts taken together, do either exceed or fall ſhort 


that whole Number of which they are Parts. 


ImPERFE'CTION, unperfectneſs, defect, the want of ſome- 
thing that is requiſite or ſuitable to the Nature of the Thing, 
F. of IL. 

Imre/RFECTNESS, want of Perfection. ** 
An IurB“ATECTIOoxR [with Printers] one or more She 
that are wanting to make a compleat or perfect Book. L] 
Imre” e F. of inperfedtus, 
after an imperfect Manner. | 0 be 
ImMPERFO'RABLE [of in neg. and perforare, L.] not 
bored through. | Fas Em- 
ImPE'rIAL [imperialis,. L.] of, or pertaining to an 

peror or Empire. by 

ImPE'RIAL Lilly, a Flower, 


ImreRIAaL Table, a Mathematical Inſtrument for meaſur 


ing Land. 


IurzrRIALisrs [of imperialis, L.] the Partizans he 
Emperor, Subjects, c. | 8 | 
IurERIALI [with Moralifts] are Acts injoined, performs? 
by other human Faculties on the Motion and Appointment 

of the Will. 


IurE'xIous [imperioſus, L.] commandin3, lordly , * 
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TurB/R I0USNESS [imperigfitas, L. j imperious, lordly, 
»- humour or acting. | Me of 
[ure/R15HABLE [of in and perifſable, F.] uncapa 
* Ti 8 
2 2 [inperſonalis L.] that hath no Perſon. 
Inps/rS0NAL Perbs [with Grammarians] are generally 


| ſach as have no other Sign but that of the third Perſon ſingu- 


h as it rains, it ſmows, &c- i 
* — * a'$1BLE f imperſuaſibilis, L.] that cannot be per- 
ho ra Extravagance, Sillineſs, Foolery, Non- 
E 8 | 
—— TINENT [of in and pertinent, L.] not to the pur- 
rd, filly. | 

_ Bari a troubleſome or fooliſh Perſon. 
Tues sTINENTLY [impertinement, F.] after a filly, abſurd 
E ur xEss [of impertinence, F. of in negat. and 

rtinens, L. belonging to] Extravagance, Nonſenie, Ab- 
ſurdneſs; alſo unreaſonable or 1-timed troubleſomneſs. 

Turz'Rvious [inpervius, L.] that does not afford any 
Paſſage through it; it conſiſts of ſuch a cloſeneſs of Pores, 
or particular configuration of Parts, as will not admit another 
* Bodies [with Philoſopher;] Bodies are ſaid to 
be impervious to others, when they will neither admit the 
Rays of Light, 6c. nor the Effluvia of other Bodies to paſs 
thro! them. | 5 | , 

Imrz'rv10UsNEss [of impervius, L. and neſs] the being 
impracticable to-be paſſed, impaſſableneſs; or the having no 
Way. 
m [ impetibilis, L.] that cannot be come at or 
hurt. | 

ImeeT!'c1N0Us [ impetiginoſus, L.] troubled with the In- 
petigo, Scabbineſs. | | 

lurg rico [in Medicine] a cutaneous foulneſs, as the Itch, 
2 Ring-Worm, or Tetter. L. | 

Iure'T1G0 Celli, a ſort of Leproſy or Scabbineſs. 

Iurg rio Plinii [with Phyſicians] a Diſeaſe called Lichen 


Cræcorun. | 


I'MPETRABLE [impetrabilis, L.] eaſy to be, or that may 
be attained by entreaty. | 

I'MeETRABLENESS [of impetrabilis, L. and neſs] capable- 
nel of being gotten or obtained by entreaty, Ec. 


To T'uretRATE [impetrare, L.] to get or obtain by ear- 


nelt requeſt or entreaty. 

ImrETRA,TION, an obtaining by requeſt, Ec. L. 

IureTRA'TION [in O/d Statutes] the getting of Benefices 
and Church Offices beforehand from the Church of Rome, 
which belonged to the King, or other Lay Patron. 

lurt vous [impetuoſus, L.] violent, vehement, raging, 
boiſterous, haſty. | 

ImreTu'osITY YL [ impetuofitas, L.] a violent motion or 

Iypr'Tvousxess F driving on; vehemency, furiouſneſs. 

urg ros [in Mechaniſm] the blow or force with which 
one Body ſtrikes againſt another. 

I'ue1eRMeNT [Old Stat.] an impairing or prejudicing. 

Tuerery S [impietas, L. impiett, F.] Irreligion, 

Luriovsxkss F Ungodlineſs. | 

Lurixs. See To Imp. 

I'aPtous [impius, L.] ungodly, wicked, profane, lewd. 

IurrEry Hierog 
ſented by a Quall ; 
riouſly chatter, as 
the M 


3 becauſe they ſay, that this Bird doth fu- 

if ſhe were offended, when the Creſcent of 

oon firſt appears. 

An Lurious Wretch [ Hierog lyphically] was repreſented 

; 4 e Hippopotamus or River-Horſe, a Creature that lives in 
- Water as well as in the Air; becauſe it is ſaid to kill 


both ! - 3 A 
3 Father and Mother, tearing them in Pieces with its 


IuricxoRA“Tiox, a putting to Pawn. L. | 
MPI'GRIT 


a of dah Nilas L.] diligence, Induſtry, quick- 


, * . 
MPINGUA'TION, a fattening. 4 


eig! EE [implacabilis, L.] not to be appeaſed or 


IurracABILIrX I U. 5 Sd 

A CAB implacabilitas, L.] implacable, un- 
| I 2 CABLEN 58 F appeaſable, or irreconcilable Hatred. 
* n [of in and plantare, L.] to fix or faſten in 


; IveLaxtarION, 


a ſetting or fixing i | 
e Gaſt ſetting or fixing into. 


60. 10N, is one of the fix kinds of Tranſplanta- 


[with ſome pretenders to Phet] a Me- 


thod of curing by 


Ground prepare Arey. Plants, or at leaſt their Roots, in a 


for that purpoſe, and water'd with what 


lyphically] was by the Egyptians repre- 


* 1 
* 2 
MA 9 
: * 
1 


NF \ 7 ü ö 
== 5 


the Patient uſed to waſh 1 elf, hic! 2 * mg 
tend that the Diſeaſe is 3 wa A the Plant, wo peek 


To ImyLEA'p [of im and plaider, J to ſue or profeents. 


by courſe of Law. | | 

Turi zus [prob. of implementum, L. a filling up, or 

of FN F. g. d. Employments] neceſſaries of a handy- 

craft rade, as Tools, c. alſo of a Houſe, as Furniture, 
N | 


5 Turricarg [implicaturm, L.] tv infold, wrap up iny 
IurtrcaTED [in Medicine] is apply'd to thoſe Feyers; 
- when the Patient is afflicted by two at a time; either of the 
ſame kind or a different; as a double Tertian, or an intermit- 
tent Tertian and a Quartan. . e 
ImPLICA'TION, a folding or wrapping up within another 
thing; an intricating or intangling, an incumberance. .. - 
Iurrrerr [implicitus, L.] tacitly underſtood; that is not 
expreſs'd in plain terms, but only follows by conſequence 
obſcure. FM Ss 
ImeL1cir Faith [with Divines] is ſuch a belief, as is 
grounded upon, and altogether upheld by the Judgment and 
Authority of others. 


ImeL1'ciTngss [of implicatus or implicitus, L. a being 


folded or inveloped in another, the not being expreſſed in 
5 Terms, but only following by Conſequence z a tacit 
nderſtanding. 


To ImMPLO/RE [| imp/orare, L. ] to, beg earneſtly with 
Tears and Prayers, * beſcech. - . 


To IMPLO'Y | employer, F.] to mind one Buſineſs ; to keep 
in action. | 


IMPLO/Y [employ, F.] Occupation, Buſineſs, 
IMPLO/YMENT F Trade, r. 
IMPLU/MED [ implumis, L.] unfledged, not feathered. 
IMPLU-vIOUS [ of impluvius, L. ] wet with Rain. | 
To IMyLY' [ implicare, L. J to unfold or contain; to de- 
note, to ſignify; to infer or gather from. 
3 [ impolitus, 1.9 unpoliſhed, rude, coarſe, 
rough. 
| IMPO'LITICK [of in neg. and politicus, L.] diſagreeable or 
contrary to the Rules of Policy; imprudent, unwiſe. 
IMPO/LITICKNESS [of jy neg. politicus, L. ATA, 
Gr. and xe/ } contrarineſs to the Rules of Policy; impru- 
dence, Fc. | | ; 3 
IMPORCA'TION, a making a Balk or Ridge in the plough- 
ing of Land. L. | 
ImPo'ROUS [of in neg. and poroſics, L. ] haviug no Pores 
or little Holes for the Paſſage of Sweat, Vapours, &c. 


IMPO'ROUSNESS, a being free from, or the want of Pores 


for the Paſſage of Sweat, Vapours, c. 


Imeo'rT, Senſe or Meaning; alſo a bringing of foreign 


Goods into 4 Nation. F. | WES . 
To IMeO'RT [importare, L.] to mean, to ſignify 3 alſo 
to concern; alſo to bring in foreign Commodities into a Port. 
IMPO/RTING [ importans, L. important, F.] bringing 
Commodities into a Port; alſo concerning, ſignifying. 
IMPO/RTANCE [importance, F.] moment, conſequence, 
weight; alſo meaning. | 
IMPO/RTANT [ important, F.] of moment, conſequence, 
weight. "ST | 
IMPO'RTUNATE [ importunus, L. ] troubleſome, wearying 
with repeated Requeſts, or unſeaſonable ones; very urgent. 
IMPORTU NACY [ importunitas, L. ] an eager 
IMpPORTUNITY urging or preſſing, troubleſome- 
IMPO'RTUNATENESs J nels, a wearying with too fre- 
quent or unſeaſonable Requeſts, hard dunning. | 
IMPORTU NE [importunut, L.] unſeaſonable. Milton.. 
To IMPORT U'NE. | importuner, F. ] to preſs or ſue to 2 
Perſon with great preſſingneſs, to requeſt earneſtly and often. 
F [importuoſus, L.] withour Port or Har- 
ours, | EY : 
To Iuro/sx [impoſitum, L. impoſer, F.] to put, ſet, or 
lay upon; to lay or ſet a Tax upon; alſo to enjoin.  , 
To IMPOSE upon, to put upon one, to defraud, deceive, 
Ee. ä N 
To Impo'st [with Printers] is to ſet the Pages in their 
proper order in a Forin or Chace, in order to be ready for 
the Preſs. 1 1 145 
IMPFO/SITION, a laying on an Injunction; alfo an Aſſeſ- 
ment; alſo a deceiving. | 


Imros1'TioN, 4 peculiar way of curing certain Diſeaſes, 


being a kind of Tranſplantation, which is thus performed: 
They take ſome of the implanted Spirit, or Excrement of the 
Part of the Patiefit's Body, or of both together, and place it 
between the Bark and the Wood of a Tree or Plant, and 
then cover it with Mud. Or others bore a Hole in the 
.Tree, 4 witk an Augur, and put in the Ma 
„ ee IE | 


toned, 


tter beforemen- - 
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which is the firſt Stone, that a Vault or 
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doned; and then ſtop the Hole with a Tampion of the fame 
Wood, and cover it with Mud. And when the effect has 
followed they take the Matter out of the Tree, If they would 
have the Effect ſhould be ſpeedy, ay make choice of a Tree 
that is a quick grower; if they would have the Effect laſtin 
=— e a Tree of long continuance, as the Oar, 
| 'O's$IBLE [impoſibilir, L.] that is not poſſible, or 
cannot be done. 2 
- ImPosSIBI'LITY- X [impoſibilitas, L. impoſibilite, F.] 
IMPO'SSIBLENESS For that which cannotbe done. 
ImP0'sr [impfa, L.] Impoſition, Cuſtom, Tribute, 
and more particularly the Tax received by the Prince for 
ſuch Merchandizes, as are brought into any Haven from 
other Nations. | | 
Inos r ſm Architecture] is a Plinth or little Cornice, 
that crowns a Piedroit or Pier, and oy, ay the Couſlinet, 
h commences, or, 
ImporsTs [in Architecture] are ſometimes call'd Chaptrels, 
they being the Parts on which the Feet of Arches ſtand, or 
the Capitals of Pilaſters, that ſupport Arches. Theſe Im- 
poſts are conformable to their proper Orders. The Tue 
has a Plinth only; the Dorick two Faces crowned; the [onick 
a Larmier or Crown over the two Faces; the Corinthian and 
Compoſite have a Larmier, Freeze, and other Mouldings. 
Imyo'sTOR [| impoſteur, F.] a falſe Pretender, a De- 
ceiver, a Cheat. J. | 
IMPO/STUMATED [ apo/tume?, F.] grown to an Impoſtu- 
mation, i. e. a gathering or Collection of corrupt Matter in 
the Body. 
ImrosTUMa'T1ON, the act of Impoſtumating. | 
Peſtilential Tmyo'srumE [ with Phyſicians ] a ſwelling ac- 
companied with a Fever, a ſwooning and faintneſs. 
e ee [of impoſtura, L.] Deceit, Couſenage, Fraud, 
eat. | 
'MPOTENCE > [impotentia, L.] weakneſs, want of power, 
FP — or ſtrength, or means to perform any thing; 
alſo a natural defect which hinders Generation. 
ImroTexnT [impotens, L.] unable, weak, maimed, lame; 
alſo vain, fruitleſs. ; 
IMPoTEeNTNEss [impotentia, L.] wanjf power or ſtrength, 
weakneſs. 
2 To Iro V ERISH [appauorir, F. depauperare, L.] to make 
oor. 
IMPO/VERISHMENT [Jepauperatio, L.] a being made poor. 
To Iurou/ vn Cattle, to put them in a Pound, upon ac- 
count of ſome treſpaſs done by them. 
To Imro/wer [of in and Power of pouvoir, F. or poteſtas, 
L. ] to put into Power, to authorize, to furniſh with Power. 
MPRA'/CTICABLE, that cannot be done, F. 
ImPRA/CTICABLENESS [of impraticable, F. and neſs) im- 
poſſibleneſs to be done or effected. 


To ImyPxECATE [imprecare, L.] to wiſh evil, to curſe, to 
call down miſchief upon. 


ImrRECA/TORY, that contains or implies Imprecation or 
Curſing. 


ImyRECA#TION, a Curſing, calling or wiſhing for miſchief 


upon another. 


ImPRECA/TIONs [with the Antients] a kind of Goddeſſes 
which the Latins alſo called Dire, who they imagined to be 
the Executioners of evil Conſciences ; who were called Eu- 
nenides in Hell, Furies on Earth, and Imprecations in Heaven. 
They invoked theſe Deities with Prayers and pieces of Verſes 
to deſtroy their Enemies. 

2 E/GNABLE that 2 be taken by Force, F 

MPRE'GNABLENESS [of impregnable, F. and neſs] uncapa- 
bleneſs of being taken bo * EY e 
To IMPREGNATE Cinpregnare, L. ] to get with Child. 


IMPREGNATED [impregnatus, L.] great with Child. 
33 
ed in. 


IurREONA'Tiox, is the immiſſion of the male Seed in Coi- 


tion, by which the Female Conceives, or becomes with 
Voung; alſo Conception. 


IuPRECNATION fin Ch miſtry] is when any Body hath im- 


bib'd ſo much Moiſture, that it will admit no more. 


= 


IurxNox'D [impregnes, F.] impregnated. Milton. 
In PRESE, an Emblem or Device with a Motto, 7tal. 
Iurzx'ss Limpreſſio, .] a Stamp, Mark or Print. 


To Ines e'ss 7 7 um, L.] to Print, Stamp or make an 


28 on the or upon the narural Faculties of the 


To IurxE-s8 Soldiers or Se ; | 
2 podle Servi, r or Seamen, is to compel them into 


Inesz'sD [of impreſs, L.] printed, ſtamped, having an 


Impreſſion on it; alſo compelled into the publick Service. 


Vimpregné, F.] imbodied, imbibed, ſoak- - 


4 * 
U M 


urn EssED Species [with the Peripatetichs E 
wp ſay) Bodies — them, _ — 

y the exterior Senſes to the common Senſory, : Fd 
fed Species. or Impreſſions, being material and pref 
rendred intelligible by the active Intellect, and bein e ne 
ſpiritualiz'd they are thus termed as expreſſed from — 

Iurxkssion, a Print, Stamp, Mark, e. F. of L 
Ira Esso [with Philoſophers] is a Term apply d 
Species of Objects, which are 1 to make — 
or Impreſſion on the Senſes, the Mind and the Meme. 

Iurx Essiox of Books, is that Number which i, Printe 
* the _ time. 1 ; * 

MPRE'ST Money, Money given to lers N 
led into the publick Service, We pel. 

ImerrMeRy [/'imprimerie, F. ] a Printing-houſe; Alo the 
Art of Printing ; alſo a Print or Impreffion. 

ImerIMING [with Hunters] is the rouſing, unharhon;; 
or diſlodging a wild Beaſt ; alſo a cauſing her to forlake thy 
Herd. | 

ImeriminGs, firſt Eſſays, Beginnings, | 

IurRIM Is, in the firſt Place, firſt of all, L. 

To ImezixT [imprimere, L. empreindre, F.] to impreſʒ c 
fix a thing, or make an Impreſſion upon the Mind, e. 

To Iurxrsox [empriſorner, F. ] to put into Priſon or Jail, 

Imer1's0XMENT [empriſonnement, F.] a being impriſoned, 
confinement, the reltraint of a Perſon's liberty, whether in his 
own Houle, the Cage or the Stocks. | 

Imyro'BABLE [improbabilis, L. ] unlikely, that has not any 
likelihood of being true. 

IMPRO'BABLENESS?, [of improbabilis, L. and eſs] unlike. 

ImerRoBABILITY I nels to be true. | 

IurROBA“TION, a diſallowing or diſapproving of, diſlike, 

IurROBTTY [ improbitas, L.] knavery, diſhoneſty. 

IMPROCREATED | improcreatus, L.] not begotten. 

IMPROPER [7improprius, L.] inconvenient, unfit, unſeaſon- 
able ; thus an improper Word, is a Word that does not agres 
with the Thing, nor expreſſes it ſufficiently. 
INTRO ER Fraction. See Fraction. 

IMPROPRIA'TION, is when a Layman is poſſeſſed of x 
Church-living, and Converts the profits of it to his own pri 
vate, uſe only maintaining a Vicar to ſerve the Cure. 

IMPROPRIA'TOR, a Lay-man that has a Parſonage or Ec: 
cleſiaſtical Living at his own diſpoſal. | 

IurRORIE'Ty [impropriets, F. of improprietas, L. Qu 
lity of ſomething that is fit or proper; the Uſe of impropet 
and inſignificant Words by a Speaker or Writer. | 

ImyRo'VABLE, that may be improved or made better. 

- ImyRO'VaBLENEss [prob. of im and pruuer, F. to eſſay of 
try, 9. d. to make better by Eſſays or Trials, and neſs, unleſs 
you had rather from ix and probus, L, good] capablenels Ll 
being improved or made better. * 

To Iurxo' vr [of im and prouver, F.] to better, or 1 — 
the beſt of; to promote or advance; to bring to greater er, 
fection; to make a — Progreſs in Arts and Sciences 
alſo to grow more refined. | 

RS bettering, progreſs, an advancing of Pro- 
fits; a thriving, a benefiting in _ kind of Profeſſion. 5 

Imrzo'vipexT [improvidus, L.] not ſeeing betore, 
forecaſting; unheedful. 

3 ? [improvidentia, L. wont uw 

ImyRo/vIDENTNESs F caſt, or taking thought veien _ 

InyrvU'pexT { imprudens, L.] inconfiderate, un 5 
adviſed. a 2 . 

IMPRU/DENCE [ imprudentia, L.] indiſcretion, "ou 
IMPRU/DENTNESS F adviſcdneſs, want of diliberation, 
forethought, precaution, c. F. YR 
Iuru ; bs 6 [ impubeſcens, L.] beginning 2 Nr 
I meupence Þ? [impudentia, L. ſhamele * a0 
I/MPUDENTNESS bo void of modeſty or civility 3 
nels, F. | | 
I'MpU DENT Fe L.] ſhameleſs, brazen-faced, oo 
leſs, mal-apert, ſaucy. 5 , 
E [old Rec.] the improvement 1 
Husbandry, c. E 5 | Confute 3 
Tol nb oN impugnare, L. ] to endeavour wt 
Doctrine, c. by Argument. Abilny, F. 
Ixrur'ssANcE, 1 4 of Power, Strength or 2 ; 

IMmPvu/LSE [impulſus, ay a 2 * or driving 
inforcement, motion, perſuaſion. | n, U. 

Iuru'LsED | impulſus, L.] driven forward, in bing on; 

IMPU/LSION, A driving forward, a thruſting | 

alſo a conſtraining. . : 9 in Qullity. 
IMmev'is1VENEss, impelling, forcing or d! eremption 
Iurv : xrrv [impunitas, L. J 3 freedom or an | 
2 


from Puniſhment. 


LR 
nen. 
— R ENESS 
Juru'RITY 
hre rung £ | 3 | 
u e * - 
e an imputing or laying to ones * 
Iurv'raTIVE [of imputatus, L.] that 1s imputed. 
To Iyev'TE [imputatum, L. ] to attribute, account, reckon 
* I = ed 11TY [of imputreſcibilis, L.] incorruptible- 


neſs. 
that Aſtrologers uſe for the fourth Houſe in a Figure of the 


Heavens. 8 
„ Propoſition, as in a Place, &c. 
1 _ * a Horſe In [with erw. is to breed or 
dreſs him, by which Expreſſion 1s un rſtood, the putting 
him right upon the Hand, and upon the Heels. 
InaB1L1Ty [of in neg. and Habilis, L. inhabilite, F.] un- 
ableneſs or — to do or act. 
Ix ABSTINENCE | 
rance. | "3 
Ix acce/s1BLE [of in and acreſſibilis, L.] unapproachable, 
that no Perſon can approach, not to be come at. 
Ix acc8541BLz height or diſtance | with Surveyors ] that 
which cannot be meaſured by reaſon of ſome obſtacle in the 
ay, as a River, Ditch, &c. 
- * [ of in, neg. acceſſible, F. of L. and 
177 unapproachableneſs, an-come-at-ableneſs. 

"Ixa/cT10N, inactivity, a Privation of Motion, or an An- 
nihilation of all the Faculties. 85 

Ina'vzQUATE [of in, neg. and adæguatus, L.] diſpropor- 
tionate. eee a 

In /DEQUATE Ideas [in Ppilaſipby] is a partial or incom- 
pleat repreſentation of any thing to the Mind. 

IvaDsQUATENEss | of in neg. adaquatus, L. and neſs] 
diſproportionateneſs. 

Inapve'RTANCE 

INADVERTANTNESS 
a not minding ſufficiently. 

Inapve'/rTANT, not ſufficiently _ ; 

Ina /eraBLE | of in neg. and affabilis, L.] unpleaſant in 
Converſation, uncourteous. 

InarFgcTA/TION, unaffectedneſs, a being free from pre- 
ciſeneſs, or formality. | | 

Ix A/LIENABLE, that which cannot validly be alienated of 
made over to another. 

INALIENA'BLENESS ¶ inalienable F. of alienare, L and 
neſs] incapableneſs of being alienated, or transferred to ano- 
ther by Law. 


n [ of in and alimentum, L.] that does not 
nourith. | 


IxSA'MIABLE [inamabilis, 
loved. 


Ina/MIaBLENEss [of inamabilis, L. and neſs] unlovelineſs, 
undeſervingneſs of love. 

Inamr'ss1BLE Jof aniſfbilis, L.] that can never be loſt. 

Ixamss1BVLITY > of inamiſſibilis, L. and neſs] unca- 

IxauTssTENESss F pableneſs of being loſt. 

INaMoRa'To, a Lover, a Sweetheart, Ital. 


To Ina/mou [of in and | : t 
indear in Aa n n N 


Ixant [inanis, L.] empty, vain. 
i IxaxiLoquenT [inaniloquus, L.] talking or babbling vain- 


Ina! NIMATE [inanimatus, L. Ja Body that has loſt its Soul, 
or that is not of a nature capable of having any. 


INA'NIMATED [ jn9%; . 
Like os fo [inanimatus, L.] Lifeleſs, Dead, without 


INANI'TION lin Medicine] emptineſs, or the State of the 
tomach when it is empty and needs Food. 


INA'NITY [ inanitas emptineſs, or abſolute vacui 

a Yap ; vaculty ; 

implying abſence of all Body — Matter whatſoever. 5 
INA'PPETENCY 


petite for ViQtuals, [of iz and appetentia, L.] a want of Ap- 
NA PPLICATION, heedleſneſs, L. | 


 I1NAPPLICABLENESs [of ; nd icabilis, L. ref 
uncapalenchs of bene — 7 A . applicabilit, L. and neſs) 


NA RABLE [inarabilis, L.] not to be Ploug 


| NARGENTA'T1ON fof ; . r 
verng a Thing 2 - bo 5 argentum, L. Silver] a gilding 


L.] unlovely, not worthy to be 


N k g 1 . 
* a, 2 y [of in and articulatus, L.] nt articulate, 


= ETIPICIAL (of inartificialis, L. artleſs, unyork- 


| the College of Augurs among the Roman,] 


Ion Cæli Li. e. the lower part of the Heavens] a - 


of in, neg. and ab/tinentia, L. ] intem- 


[of inadvertance, F. and neſs] in- | 
advertancy; a want of heed or care; 
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| Tx WhieretinioN [of inartifiiialic, 1. abd 405 attiet(- 
neſs, unlikeneſs to having been performed by a Workman, 
7 5 l ir, — — w 1 . 
DIBLENESS inaudibilis | uncapable- - 
nels of being heard. | a uf] 


INAU GURATED [| inaupuratus, L. a being admitted inte 
CE IE 


with an Office or Dignity. | | 

INAUGURATION, an Inſtallment, the Ceremony per. 
formed at the Coronation of a King, or making a Knight of 
the Garter, &c. | | | 
MY, INAU'RATE [inauratum, L.] to gild or cover with 

old. | 

INAURA'TION, a covering or gilding with Gold. E. 

In avs?1'ciovs [inauſpicatus, L.] unlucky, ill-boding. | 

In ause1'ciousNEss fof inauſpicatus, L. and neſs] unpromi- 
ſingneſs; alſo unluckineſs, unfortunateneſs. 

NBLAU'R A [old Rer. ] the product or profit of Land. 

IN BOROW and Out-borow, an Office in antient Times 
obſerying the Ingreſs and Egreſi of thoſe who travelled be- 
tween the two Kingdoms of England and Scotland. 

* in, 1. e. within, and Bnevan, Sax. to breed] 
natural, bred within a Perſon, or born with him. 

Inca X a Name or Title given by the Peruvians to their 

Ynca F Kings and Princes of the Blood. 

INCALE'SCENCY [of incaleſcere, L.] growing hot by ſome 
internal Motion and Fermentation, or by Friction. 


e JONES. L.] a growing hot by ſome in- 
ternal Motion or Fermentation, 7 
Ixe ALR ScENT Mercury [ with Chymiſts] a Name which 
Mr. Boyle gives to Mercury or Quickſilver, prepared after a 
particular Manner, ſo that being mingled with a due proporti- 
on of leaf Gold or Filings, would amalgamate or turn to a Paſte 
and grow hot with the Gold, even in the palm of the Hand. 
IncaME'RAT10N [in the apoſtolick Chancery at Rome] the 
Tom of ſome Land, Right or Revenue to the Dominion of 
e Pope. . | 
To Pau of in and camper, F.] to pitch Tents, of 
build Huts on a Place appointed for that purpoſe, 
An Inca'meixc [campement, F.] an Incampment. 
Inca/MPMENT, the lying of an Army in the Field. 
IncanTa'TION, Enchantment, a Charm or Spell; Words 
or Ceremonies uſed by Magicians to raiſe Devils; or to abuſe 
the ſimplicity of the People. | | 
Inca'PaP2LE [incapax, L. ] not capable, unable, unfit. 
Inca'PABLENESSy [of incapacitt, F.] the want of Qyali- 
IncaPa'city ties, Power or Parts ſufficient or neceſ- 
ſary to do or receive a thing. | | 
IncaPaciTty in matters of Benefices [with the Roman Ca- 
thelicks] is of two kinds, the one renders the Proviſion of a 
Benefice null in its original; as want of a Diſpenſation for 
Age in a Minor, Legitimation in a Baſtard, Naturalization 
in a Foreigner, Ec. the other is acceſſionary, and annuls the 
Proviſions, which at firſt were valid, as grievous Offences 
and Crimes, c. which vacate the Benefice to all intents, 
and render the holding it irregular. 
IncaPa'citaTE, to render uncapable, to put out of a Ca- 
acity. | 
N . [of incapaxs L. and nes] the wanting 
capacity, room or ſpace. 
IncaRCERA/T1ON, an impriſoning or putting into Priſon. 
- Inca'xnaping, a bright Carnation or fleſh Colour, F. 
IxcaRnA'NTIA [in Surgery] ſuch Medicaments as bring on 
Fleſh. 
Inca'snaTE Devil, a deviliſh Perſon, a Devil in the ſhape 
of a Man. | 
Inca'RNATED | incarnatus, L. ] having brought or taken 
Fleſh upon him; alſo ſupplied or filled up with new Fleſh. 
Incarna/TiION, aſſuming or taking of Fleſh, L. 
IncaRNA'T1ON 1 Theology] is the union of the Son of 
God with human Nature. | 
' Incarna'TiION [with Surgeons] a making of Fleſh grow in 
Wounds, e. | 
Inca'snaTive” Bandage [with Surgeons] is a Filet with a 
Nooze or Eye at one End of it, ſo that the other may be put 
through it. | | 
Inca RNATIVES, Medicines that produce or cauſe Fleſh to 
W. 
ET 1 Chymifts] a purifying of Gold, by 


means of Silver and Aqua Fortis, 


= 
- 


Inca/sTELLED [of in and caftellum, L. a Caſtle} incloſed 
2 ſort of a round Caſtle of Stone or Brick, as Con- 
uits are. | . 
Inca'srELLED [of encaſtelll, F.] Hoof. bound or narrow 
heeled, an e N. J . 
Inca! varzo [incavatus, L.] made hollo rp. 


; x a 
N | 


In< 


— 
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_,  Inca/npiany CLiagendiaring, L.] one who ſet Houſes on 


Fire; alſo on who ſows Strife and Diviſion. ; 
Iacsnst [incenſum, L. I a rich Perfume, uſed in Sacrifices 
facred Uſes. 
| n6tnsz-PPort, an Herb. 


Inc x'xs ED [incenſus of incendere, L. to burn] perfumed or 


fumed with Incenſe. | 
Iscz/xszD [of incenſus of incendere, L. to kindle] provoked 

to Anger, ſet in a Flame. 

— T'xcenexG, the burning Perfumes to the honour of ſome 


41 NSORY | ay ab yn; L. ] a Cenſer or perfuming Pan. 
 Incz'nroR, the ſame as an Incendiary. | 
An Incz/xT1ve [incentivam, L.] an incitement or Motive. 
IxcenTivE [incentivus, L.] inciting or ſtirring up. 
Incz'yT1oN, a beginning or enterprize. L. 
Incz/eTives [with Grammarians) as Verbs Inceptives, are 
ſuch as expreſs a proceeding by degrees in any action. 


Incz'eT1vs[inceptious, L. Jof, or pertaining to a beginning. 


InczeTive Magnitude [in Geometry] a term uſed to ſigni- 
fy ſuch Moments or firſt Principles, as tho' of no Magnitude 
themſelves, are yet capable of producing ſuch; as for Inſtance; 

2 Point has no Magnitude of itſelf, but is inceptive of it. A 
Line conſidered one Way has no Magnitudes as to Breadth ; 
but by its Motion is capable of producing a Surface, which 
hath Breadth. | . 

Ince'eToR, a beginner ; [in the Univer/ty] it ſignifies one 
who has newly taken the Degree of Maſter of Arts, &c. 

I'NcerATED [inceratus, L.] covered with Wax, ſeared. 

Incer a'Tion [in Pharmacy] is a mixing of moiſture with 
ſomething that is dry, till the ſubſtance is brought to the 
conſiſtence of ſoft Wax. | 

Ince'xTITupE [ince#titudo, L.] uncertainty, doubtfulneſs. 

Ince's8anT [inceſans, L.] without ceaſing. 

IxcE'ssAN TN ESS, continualneſs, unceaſingneſs. 

Pacesr C inceſtus, L.] carnal Copulation or Marriage with 
one who is of too near a kin. | 

Spiritual Incesr, is when a Vicar, or ſpiritual Perſon, 
enjoys both the Mother and the Daughter, 7. e. holds two 
Benefices, the one of which depends upon the Collation of 
the. other. 

Ixcx/sruous [inceſtuoſus, L.] guilty of, or given to com- 
mit Inceſt. . 

Ixce'srvousnEss [of inceſtuoſus, L. and neſs] Marriage or 
carnal Copulation with one that 1s too near of Kin. 

Incu [ nce, Sax. ] the twelfth part of a Foot. 

Incx by Inch, gradually. 

To Ixcn out, to lengthen out to the utmoſt. 

Inc of Candle, or Sale, is when a large parcel of -Mer- 
Chandizes are divided into ſeveral Parcels, called Lots, and 
according to the Propoſals of Sale, the Buyers bid, while about 
an Inch of Wax Candle is burning, the laſt Bidder, before 
the going out of the Candle, has the Lot. 

To Incrar'n ſ[enchainer, F.] to put into Chains. 

To IxcnAꝰxr [incantare, L. enchanter, F.] to bewitch or 
chatm, to uſe magick or ſome diabolical Art, for the working 
of ſomething wonderful, and not agreeable to the courſe of 
Nature. 

Inca a'nTMENT | enchantement, F. of incantamentum, L.] 
a Spell or Charm. 

Incya/nTER [enchanteur, F. incantator, L.] a Magician. 

Incna'nTrEss [inchanterefſe, F. of incantatrix, L.] a 
Sorcereſs, a Witch. 


To Ixcna'st [enchaſſer, F.] to ſet or work in Gold, Silver, 


Se. 
I'scnieix [with Hunters] the loweſt Gut of a Deer. 
I'ncnoaTED [inchoatus, L.] begun. 
Incnuoa'Tive, a term ſignifying the beginning of a thing 
or action. . 
Incno/aTives [in Gram ] See Inceptives. 
To Ixcr'vpt [incidere, L.] to cut into. 
T'xcrvENce [of incidens, L.] a falling in with, or meeting 
together, | | 
Incipence [in Geometry] the direction by which one Body 
ftrikes upon another. | 
Angle of Incrpexce, the Angle made by that Line of 
Direction, and the Angle ſtruck upon. | 
I'scivexce Point [in Opticks) is that Point, in which a 
Hoy of Light is ſuppoſed to fall on a Piece of Glaſs. 
NCIDENT [incidens, L. une incident, F.] a thing that hap- 
pens or falls out occaſionally. | 
I'xcivenT [in Com. Lare] a thing neceſſary, and depending 
on another as more principal, as a Court Baron is incident to 
a Mannor, Sc. | TY TG 
| Prevent ſin a Poem] is an Epiſode or particular Action, 
tack'd to the principal Action or depending on it. |; 
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Jycrve'xTALy happening or * out occaſion. 
 Incivew/TALNEss, the quality of oo | 
occaſionally. ' +. ; F ling out 

ImcipenTNBss [of incident, L. and 28%] liablener 
- Inevpixe Medicines, cutting ones, which config » 3h 
ed and ſharp Particles, as Acids and moſt Salts do, Pant. 
inſinuation or force of which they divide the Particle, oF the 
ws that before cohered one Lin another. ober 

NCI'NERATED [| incineratus, L.] reduced to 
_ Fire. * "hes by avi 
NCINERA'T10N [with Chymiſts] the reduci 
Plants, Minerals, 2 to Abel b, means of r. * 

IncvrcLED [encircle, F. of in and circulus, L.] in wa 
ſed or ſurrounded with a Circle. _ 

Incision, a Cut, a Gaſh; a cutting or lancing, p a 

Inci'ston [with Surgeons] the cutting ths Skin or leb 
open a Tumour, or widen the Orifice of a Wound; alſo: ay 
cture or Wound of the Scull, made by a cutting In = 

Crucial Ixcisiox [in Surgery] the cutting or lancing of 1 

ſthume or Swelling croſswiſe. 
NCISI'VI [with Anatomifts) the foremoſt Teeth ineach 

— 3 Jaw. 

Incisr'vus muſculus [in Anatomy] a Muſcle which draw 
the upper Lip upwards. 
 Incrsoxy [inciſorias, L.] that cutteth. | 

Incrsokes [with Anatomiſts) i. e. the Cutters; the for. 
moſt Teeth, moſt commonly four in each Jaw, which hae 
but one Root or Fang. 

Ixc1'svs, a, um [in Botan. Writ.) cut in. 

Incvsurs [inciſura, L.] a Cut or Gaſh, a lancing 

To Ixc/rE [incitare, L.] to ſtir up or move; to c (+ 
or ſpur on. g 

Inci'TaTION 
InciTEMENT 

, 8 [incivilis, L.] unmannerly, clowniſh, rude, Il 
P | 

IxcvviixessY [incivilite, F. incivilis, L. and 20] it. 

Incvvitity : » civility, rudeneſs, unmannerlineſs. 

IxcLAu's A [old Rec.] a home Cloſe or incloſure near an 
Houſe. 

Tice, a ſort of Tape. | 
IncLE'MENT [inclemens, L. ] unkind, unmerciful, rigcrous. 

Milton. 

IncLeme'xcy * [inclementia, L. inclemence, F.] rigor- 
IncLEMENTNEss F ouſneſs, ſharpneſs, unmercifulne(s. 
Ixcu1'NaBLE [of inclinare, L.] inclining to, bent, prone, 

apt. 

IxncLiNaBLENESsS? proneneſs to, aptneſs, affeftion, na- 

IxncLiNATION 7 tural diſpoſition. 

IncLi'naTion [with Mathematicans] ſignifies a mutual ap- 
proach, tendency or leaning of two Lines or two Planes to- 
wards each other, ſo as to make an Angle. 

The IncLina'Tion of two Planes [in Geometry] is the 
acute Angle, made by two Lines drawn one in each Flane, 
and perpendicular to their common Section. 

IxcLina'Tion of Meridians [in Dialling] is the Angle that 
that Hour-line on the Globe, which is perpendicular to the 
Dial-Plane, makes with the Meridian. 

InclixaT1on of a Plane [in Dialling] is the Arch of a ver. 
tical Circle, perpendicular to both the Plane and the Hor 
zon, and intercepted between them. 

IncL1'NaT10N of the Planes of the Orbits of the Planets to 


* [incitamentum, L.] inducement, motiye. 


the Plane of the Ecliptick are by Afronomers accounted as fol- 


lows: the Orbit of Saturn makes an Angle of 2 Degrees 7 
Minutes; that of Jupiter 1 Degree and 1 Third; 2 
Mars is a ſmall matter leſs than 2 Degrees; that of / ooh 
3 Degrees and one Third; that of Mercury is almoſt 7 Degre 4 
IN LIN AT TIox of a right Light to a Plane, 15 an” * 3 
gle, which this right Line makes with another 1's Fs by 
drawn in the Plane through the Point, where 1t RY 5 * 
a Perpendicular, drawn from any Point of the inclin f 4 
IxcLINA“TIOx of the Axis * 1 0 is the Angle 
it makes with the Angle of the Ecliptick. | 
IncLina'Tion of ag th [in Diodtricks] is the . 
by that Ray with the Axis of Incidence in the firlt Mz: - 
the Point, where it meets or enters the ſecond Medium, 92 
at the Point of Incidence. 3 zug any Liquor 
IxcLIx AT Io [in Pharmacy] is the genes Bop Jean on 
from its Settlement or Dregs by cauling the Ve | 
one ſide. | 2 | | ards, 
To Ixcu1'xs [inclinare, L.] to bow or bend to or town 
to lean towards. 4 - 
IncLi'ning 8 L. inclinant, F.] vine” 
ing to, leaning forwards. | | | 
e pain [in Dialling] are thoſe that lean 0 | 
to the Horizon. 5b Is: 
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icio ur ENR af in and cloirrir; F. J ſhot up in a Cloifter 

175 ers s [includere, L. enchrre, F.] to ſhut in, to fence 

about, to ſurround with a Wall, Bank, Er. 5 "ah 

| Tncto'suRE Le or cloture, F. or of in and clauſura, L.) 

a Place inclaſed or fenced in. CATE % , * 
Incl. ups [includere,. L.] to take in, comprehend, contain. 
Ipci v“so, a Figure in Rhetorick called Epanadiphſis, L. 
IncLv/510N, an including, incloſing or comprehending, 4 
IxcLv/s1vE, that comprehends or takes in. 

| Tycosx/cuLABLE {of in neg. and coagulare, L. I that can- 

not be curdlod or congealed together. | 


Ixco'c 5 [of incognitas, L.] privately, unknown. 


Ixcoꝰ otro „ N s 
Inco'GITANCY - {incogitantia, L.] a not thinking 
Txc0'GITA 8TNESS or minding, thoughtleſneſs, heed- 


IncociTa'TIVENESS I leſnels. ... | 
Ixcoono/sctBLE [incognoſcibilis, L. ] that cannot be known. 
Txcons'nenT [incoberens, L.] that does not hang, agree, 
or ſuit well together. 
Ixcon B/R ENCE [of in, coherens, L.] diſagreement, 
ener Oh or not ſuiting well together. 
Ixcouu'mirty [incolumitas, L.] ſafety, freedom from all 
Danger. * SEE * 
IxNcouBU'STIBLE, that cannot be burned or conſumed by 
Fire. | | | 
Ixcompu'sTIBLENESS | qualite incombuſtible, F. of in neg. 
and combuſtibilis, L. ] a Qual that will not burn. | 
Ixcompu'/sTiIBLE Cloth, a ſort of Linen Cloth, made 
from a Stone in the Form of Talk, which Stone is call'd 
Lapis Amianthus and Asbeftos. This Cloth is ſaid to be of 
that Nature, that it will, not be conſumed, tho' thrown and 
let to lie never ſo long in a violent hot Fire; and therefore in 
antient Times (as Pliny relates) Shrowds were made of it; 
and uſed at Royal Obſequies to wrap up the Corps, that the 
Aſhes of the Body might be preſerved diſtin from thoſe of 
the Wood of the funeral Pile. And Writers relate, that the 
Princes of Tartary uſe it for the ſame Purpoſe at this Day. 
And it is the Matter of Wicks the perpetual Lamps were 
made, The Stone, which is the Matter of it, is found in 
ſeveral Places, as in China, Italy, and Wales; and ſome alſo 
in Scotland. Pliny relates, that he was himſelf at a great 
Entertainment, where the Napkins of this Cloth being taken 
foul from the Table, were thrown into the Fire, and by that 
means were taken out fairer and whiter than if they had been 
waſhed. As to the manner of making this Cloth, Paulus 
Venetus relates, that he was informed by an Intendant of the 
Mines in Tartary, that this Mineral (that is found in a cer- 
tain Mountain there) is firſt pounded in a Braſs Mortar, to 
Jeparate the earthy Part from it, and that it is afterwards 
waihed, and then ſpun into Threads like Wooll, and after- 
wards woven into Cloth, And that, when it is foul, they 
throw it into the Fire for an Hour's Time, from whence it 
comes out unhurt, and as white as Snow. | . 
But in two Trials that were made before the Royal So- 
ciety in London, a Piece of this Cloth, of twelve Inches long 
and fix broad, which weigh'd twenty four Drams, being put 
— a ſtrong Fire for ſome Minutes, it loſt one Dram each 
ime. | 
Ixcouꝝ [q.d. Comings in] Revenue, Rent, Profit, Gain. 
Incounmt'nuraBLy [of in neg. con with, and menſura- 
bilis, L.] that cannot be meaſured, that has not an equal 
Meaſure or Proportion. 
INCOMMENSURABLE Numbers [with Arithmeticians] are 
_ = have no common Diviſor, that can divide them both 
v. 0 
IxcomrnsuRABLE Duantitics [with Mavhematicians] 
are ſuch, which have no aliquot Part, or any common Mea- 
_— that may meaſure them ; as the Diagonal and Side of a 
quare; for altho?, that each of thoſe Lines have infinite ali- 
22 Parts, as the Half, the Third, Exc. yet not any Part 
4 2 one, be it never ſo ſmall, can poſſibſy meaſure the other. 
eee 1 NSURABLE Quantities [in Porver] is when, be- 
"hen E mow of two Quantities, there can no Area or 
— oy, og may ſerve for a common Meaſure to 
NCOMM/ENSURABLENESS [of incommenſ#rabilitt, F. I un- 
Capableneſs of being meaſured by any * equal Und 


NCOMME/NSURATENESs | of 7 a 71 
and 2%] incommenſurable Guby N * 


; r [ntoMMo'py [in:ommogdare, L.] to cauſe Inconve- 
ce, Frejudice, or Hurt. . 2 | 


NCOMMO/DIOUS '[incommodus, L.] inconvenient, u | 
table, unfit; alſo troubleſome, ee „ "IS 


NCOMMO'DIOUSK Rss inc . 4 
incommod = 
Ixcouno'viry [ moditas, L. incommodits, F.] 


inconvenientneſs, inconveniency. 


n 
eee einne 
* e 

re. 


made common, or impaxted to others. A 
IxcomMMU NICABLENESS, incommunicable Qualit. 
. Incommy;rTaBLE {incommutetilis, L.] not liable to, or 
that cannot change. ” NE 6) 5 RE 
. Incomracct [inrompattus,, L. I not well jointed. 
IncomPa'cTwNess [of incompactus, L.] the being not com+ 


esd eb Ne ants, [incommunicabilis, L. j that cannot be 


pat, or cloſe joined together. | 


Inco'MPARABLE [incomparabilis, L.] without compare 
not having its like, — peerleſs. K * 
Inco/MPARABLENEsSS, incomparable Nature or Quality. 
To Inco/MPass: See to Excompaſs:- OE ERS. 
S [of in and compaſſo, L.] void of Com- 
on or Pity. wm 
ee Det [of incompatibilis, L.] that cannot ſubſiſt, 
ſuit, or agree together, without deſtroying one another, 
INCOMPA/TIBLENESSy. [incompatibilitt,/ F.] a being in- 
INCOMPATIBILITY 5 compatible; Antipathy, Contra- 
riety. | | 
> TT Ye [of in and 45 5 5 L.] uncapable 
of being compenſated, or that cannot be recompenſed. | 
INCOMPETENT [of in and competens, L.] uncapable, not 
duly qualified, improper, unfit, _ * * 
NCO/MPETENCY 8 F. of incompetenss 
InNco'MPETENTNESS { L.] Inſufficiency, Inability. 
INCOMPE'TIBLE,} unſuitable, that does not agree with.. | 
© INCOMPE/TIBLENESS [of in negat. and competible, F.] 
the Condition of a Thing, that will not ſquare or agree wi 
another: 7 | | Lek, 
 INCoOMPLE'TE [of ia and completus, L.] not complete, 
not brought to perfection, unfiniſhed. e e 
INCOMPLE'TENESS, incomplete, unfiniſhed Quality. 
 INCOMPLI ANCE, a not conſenting, or a not being diſ- 
poſed to comply with. | N 
INCoMPo'SED [of in and compeſitus, L.] uncouth, ill fa- 
youred, diſorderly. | | 
INCOMPO-/SEDNESS, Diſorderedneſs, the being out of 
Frame; or diſturbed in Mind. | | 
Incomro/srTe Numbers [in Arithmetick) are thoſe Num- 
bers made only by Addition, or the Colſection of Units, 
and not by Multiplication 3 ſo an Unit only can meaſure it, 
as 2, 3, 4» 5, Cc. call'd alſo prime Numb err. 
Ixcouro'ss1BL R Propoſition [in Logick] that which affirms 
what another denies. _. 7 modes 
 IncoMPREHENSIBLE [incomprebenſibilis, L.] that cannot 
be comprehended or conceived in Mind. | 
IncomPrEne'NsIBLENESSY, [of incomprebenſibiliti, F. of 
IncoMPREHENSIBI'LIYY f incomprebenſtb1lts, L.] Quality 
that cannot be comprehended or conceived in the Mind. 
Inconcer'vABLE [| inconcevable, F.] not to be conceived or 
imagined. | RRR 
InconcervaBleNess, Quality, Nature or Property, that 
cannot be concei vet. . 
Inconc NH x [inconcinnitas, L.] ill-faſhionedneſs, unfit- 
nels, We © 5c E a 
| Inconcea/LaBLE [of in and congelabilis, I.. ] that cannot 
be frozen. | ; 
InconcealLa'BLENESS, Nature or Quality that cannot be 
congealed or frozen. | . 
Ixco' x uous [incongruus, L.] improper, unſeemly, un- 
fit, diſagreeable. ; , bas 
Inco/ncrvousNEss M [incongruitas, L. I diſagreeableneſs, 
Ixcoꝰ Rr y unfitneſs, irregularity, c. | 
Ixconcrviiry [with 2 an impropriety of Speech. 
Ixcoxncrv'ITY [in Phyficks] a property by which a fluid 
Body is hindered from uniting with another fluid or ſolid 
Body, that is diſſimilar to, or different from. : | 
Inconne'x1on [of ix neg. and connexio, L.] a deſect in 


joining things together, want of coherence, or the quality of 


things that are not hanged, linked, or joined together. 
Ixconn Ex10.[in Rhet.] the ſame as A/ſyndeton. _ 
Inco/nsEQUENcy 2 [inconſequentia, L.] weakneſs of 
Inco/ns£QUENTNESS 5 arguing, when the Concluſion 
does not follow, or cannot be fairly drawn from the Premiſes. 
IxcoxsTDERABLE, not worthy of confideration, regard, 
or notice; alſo of little or no account or worth. 0 
Incons!'DERABLENESS, Worthleſneſs, c. not worthy of 


th or notice. | | K 8 

NCONSI'DERANCY [ inconſiderantia, L.] inconſiderateneſs, 

unadviſedneſa, rob ala 1 . 3 
Incons!'DERATE [inconfideratus, L. ] unadviſed, raſh. 
Incons!ptRaTENESS N L. ]. want of 

 Incons1'pgRaTion I Thought, thoughtleſneſs. 

Incons1'sTENCE 
Incons!'sTENCY- P d not agreeing, ſuiting, or conſiſting 
InconsrsTENTNESS I with; a being incompatible. 


of in neg. confiſtentia,. L. and neſs] 7 


4. 


Tacos T Auf [of is and Wem, L.] that is not con- Tren aus a/ Ton, 4 Malling thick or gol? a Fend "q 
iſtent, ſuitable, or agreeable to 7 that does not oomport thicker than before by the mixture of leſs fluid Pune. 


"> with. 8 g | k * FN" | To IxcRRA 3E [increſeere, L. Ito grow, or Cauſe to 
Incons0taBis [inconfalabtHir,"L.) that cannot be com- to add, to enlarge, to advance or improve; allo to be 4 
forted or cheered, | a * 3% "wha | | 


- Inconso't. aBLEntEss, a State of uneomfortablerieſs, or that IncxzasgD in Number [4/#ro/.] a Planet is (aid to be h 
will not admit of Comfort. Les wien by its proper Motion it exceeds the mean Motion. 
Incomsonancy [ inconſonantia, L.] difagreeableneſs in Tycaeza'rs [ of in neg. and creatus, L.] is that Which doe; 
found. | ? | F not depend upon another by Creation, uncreated, 
Ixco xs AN [inconftans, L.] fickle, light, wavering, un- Incxz'piBLE [incredibilis, L.] that is not to be believel, 
certain. | a oy belief; exceſſive, vaſt, huge. 


Inco'nsTancy [ incon/tantia, L. 1 unſteadineſs, NCREDIBYLITY [ incredibilitas, L. unbelief, 
Ixco/xsTANTNESS changeablenefs, fickleneſs. Inca 3 neſs or backwardnels of belief; 1 
IcoNTE“STIIE [inconteftible, F. ] indiſputable. the being paſt belief. 
IxncoxnTESTIBLENESS, indiſputableneſs. Iven Ds [incredu/us, L.] hard of belief, why vil 
Inco'xTINenT, unchaſte, &c. F. ; not believe. | 
Inco'NTINENTNEsS [of incontinentia, L.] incontinence, Incaropu'lityY Yori, L. increduliti, F] 
 Inco'ntinency 5 a not abſtaining from unlawful de- Inca E'burousnrss F unbelieving Temper, c. 
ſires, lack of moderation in Luſts and Affections, unchaſtity. Lac emenT | incrementurm, L.] an increaſe, 3 waxing 


Ixco/xrix RN [with 99 — is a Term uſed of fuch na- bigger. 
tural Diſcharges as are involuntary through Weakneſs ; as an 'NCREMENT [with A/gebraiffs] is uſed: to fignify the in. 
involuntary Diſcharge of Urine, &c. 3 finitely ſmall increaſe of a Line in Fluxions, growing bigger 
Inconvg/nience [of inconveniens, L.] croſs Accident, by Motion. 
Diſturbance, Trouble, Difficulty. Incaeme/nTUM [with Rhetoricians] a Figure wherein x 
Ixcoxvg'NIENTXESs, inconvenience. Speech riſes up by degrees, from the lowelt to the highet 
 Inconve'rsaBLE [of in and conver/able, F.] unſociable, Pitch; as, neither Silver, Gold, nor precious Stones are worthy 
unfit for Converſation. | to be compared with Virtue. | 
Inconve'RSABLENESS, unſociableneſs. IncxemenNTUM _ Rec.] the advance in Rent or other 
Inconve/eTIBLE [of in and convertibilis, L.] that cannot Payments, in oppoſition to Decrementum, L. 
be tranſpoſed, changed or altered, 5 EMENTUM, improvement of Land; alſo a Plot of 
Incoxnve'sT1BELNESS, incapableneſs of being converted or Land encloſed out of common or waſte Ground. 
turned, unalterableneſs. Ixex ey a'rioN, a rebuking or chiding; a rebuke, acheck, I. 
I'xcorDixG [with Farriers] a diſeaſe when a Horſes Guts Ixcr E'SSANT'Y [in Heraldry] ſignifies the Moon 
fall down into his Cods. | Incxz'scanT_j in the encreaſe, from the new 
Ixco'RPOR ALNESS to the full. See the Eſcutcheon. 


[of incorporalitas, L.] the being 


Ixco RPORA TION [with Chymiſts] the mixin of dry and make them appear of an uncommon largeneſs, by the neat- 
moiſt Bodies together, ſo as to make one uniform Maſs, with- neſs and cloſeneſs of the Incruſtation, when the Maſtick is of 
out leaving a poſſibility of diſtinguiſhing the Ingredients or Bo- the ſame Colour. 


en without à Body. To Ixcxo AN [of acchroacher, F. to hook it] 
NCORPORA'LITY . : to gain upon or hook in, to catch. 1 
Inco'sxror ATED [incorporatus, L. incorpore, F.] imbodied, ' Tycroa'cumenT, an entring upon, gaining, hooking in 
formed or admitted into a Corporation or Society. or uſurping. 
Ixco R roRAT ED [with Chymiſts] mixed well or united, as INCcROA'CHINGNESS, incroaching Diſpoſition or Quality, 
the Particles of one Body wi ole of another, ſo as to ap- Incxu'srED [incruftatus, L.] made into a hard Cruſt. 
pear an uniform Subſtance, | IncxusTED Column [in Architecture] is a Column confiſt- 1 
Inco'RPoR ATEDNESS, the State or Condition of being in- ing of ſeveral pieces or ſlender Branches of ſome precious J 
22 or the unitedneſs of one Thing with another. Marble, Agate, Jaſper, Qc. maſticated or cemented around \ 
NCORPOR Arion, an incorporating, uniting or joining of a Mould of Brick, or any other Matter; which is done for ; 
one Body or Subſtance with another. two Reaſons, the one is to ſave the precious Stones, or to J 


dies mixt. X IxckusrATiox [ Arcbitecture] is a Column which conſiſts 
IncorPo'REAL [incorporens, L. incorporel, F.] having no of ſeveral pieces of hard poliſh'd Stones, or other brilliant 
Body, Bodileſs. Matter, diſpoſed in Compartiments in the * of a Build- 
IncorPoret'TyY, the State or Condition of that which has ing; alſo a Plaiſter, with which a Wall is lined. | 
no body; as the incorporeity of the Soul of Man. IncevsTAT10N, a making or becoming hard on the outſide 
IncorRe'cTNess [of incorrectus, L.;] faultineſs. like a Cruſt; alſo a rough caſting or pargetting. 
Ixco'rR1G1BLE [incorrigibilis, L.] paſt Correction, not to IxncuBa/T1ON J a fitting abrood, a hatching, as a Hen, 
be amended or reclaimed, obſtinate. ; Incuv/sgrruRe Pc. I. 


An Incorr1c1BLE Perſon [in Hieroglyphicks] was by the I'NcUBATED [incubatus, L.] brooded or hovered over as by 
Antients repreſented by a Leopard's Skin, becauſe there are a Bird on her Eggs or Neſt. : 
uch ſpots in it, that no Art can remove or whiten. Icusus, a Demon, who in the ſhape of a Man, has cat- 
Inco'xr1GiIBLENESS [of incorrigible, F. of in, neg. and nal Knowledge of a Woman. | | | 
' corrigibilis, L.] Quality or Temper, c. that will not be Incusus [with Phy/icians} a Diſeaſe called the Night Mare, 
amended. | | proceeding from raw Humours aſcending into the Bran, 


Idcox Rur incorraptus, L.] incorrupted, untaint- ſtopping the Courſe of the animal Spirits, which oppreſles 
a CORRU'PTED i __ and 2 F : "Sat ag their Sleep, and ſeems 1 ff great Weight were 
NCORRU'PTA Virgo, a Virgin who hath had no venereal In- lying upon them, L. ; 
tercourle with a Man L. . ML a 1 eee 22 L. ] to repeat and infilt pon 
IncorruPTIBILITY [with Metaphyſicians] is an inabili- often; as it were to beat a hag os a Perſon's Brains. | 
ty not to be. Incv/LPABLE [inculpabilis, L.] unreproveable, unbla uy" 
Is CORRU/PTIBLE [incorruptibilis, L.] not ſubject to cor- able, blameleſs. 12 | 
ruption or decay; alſo that cannot or will not be bribed.  IncvityanLENESs, unblameableneſs. 


IncorrRuPTIBLES, a Sect of the Eutychians, who held Ixcu'MBEncy [of incumbens, L. ] a plying, performing, oc. 
' that the Body of Feſus Chrift was incorruptible; f. e. not cupying. i 


ſuſceptible of any change or alteration from his formation in Ixcumsent [incumbens, L.] lying or leaning upon. . 
the Womb of his Mother, nor of nataral Paſſions, as Hunger, An i [of incumbere, F. to labour I 
Thirſt, 6&7, becauſe he ought to bend his whole Study to 2 oo 5 


Incorrvu/pTIBLENESS [ incorruptibilitas, L.] the State or Function] a Perſon who has the Care or Cure 


Condition of that which is incorruptible. "> -phot ents. © Bones : — hl 
: 2 en ET RG [rencontier, F.] to fight with, to join To 2 [encombrer, F. to crowd or Stop, to trou 
uin Battle. 5 


; 1 ble or peſter ; to clog, to binder. ſtopps 

To Ixcoviracs, Ce. See Entourage. 0 | bes rs e, F.] hinderance, 1 4 7A 
Incrassa'xTix [with Ph cians] incraſſating or thicken- To Iucuꝰx {incurrere, L.] to run upon or into, | 

ing things, ſuch as being indued with thick ropy Parts, are der, to expoſe or render ones ſelf liable to. remedied. F- 

mixed with thin liquid Juices to bring them to a due Con- Incu/zaBLE, that cannot be cured, heals © 1 

ſiſtence. | ; Es Incu't aBLENESS, ingapableneſs of — _— 
INCRA'SSATED [incraſatus, L.] thickened. | *Ixevatous [incarigſus, L. ] careleſs, neglige Inu: 


* 
. ; . . 4 
—— , 1 % * 
d Ta g , 


ſecv'x 1OUSNES9), 
0 Ixcuxsidns, 
Country. #0 


| ian, a bendingy 3 bowing, amaking crooked, L. 
a — of the — of Light [in Dioptricks} is the 
— of a Ray of Light, from, that richt Line in which its 
2 would have continued, were it not for the reſiſtances 
— by hickneſs of the Medium thro which it paſſes, ſo 
de hinder its ſtrait Courſe, and turn it aide. 5 ; 
25 IucusvA/ To [with Surgeons] a bunch or ſwelling on the 
Back; alſo the bending of a Ec. from its natural Shape. 
TLxcus, 2 Smith's vil, L. . ; : 1 
Tucus [with 4nanomifs] a Bone of the inner Part of the 
Far, reſembling a grinder Tooth, and lying under the Bone 
0 8 ” * © 
— a violent ſhaking againſt or into, L. 
Invaca'ToR, 4 ſearcher or inquirer into Matters. 
InDaca'TION, A diligent ſearching or inquiring into, L. 
To lxpa'mMaGE[of endommager, F. ] to bring dammage, to 


r prejudice. > 
— dammage, hurt, prejudice. 
F.] to expoſe to danger 


To Inva'xGER [of in and danger, 
zard, ba 

a IapEAR [of in, intenſive, and vy pan, Sax. ] to render 
dear to, to gain the Affection of. 5 

INDEA/RMENT, a rendring dear, an engaging Carriage. 

InDEavouR. See Endeavour. 

Inve'BTED [endetté, F.] in the Debt of, that owes to ano» 
ther. ; 

Inpe/cenT [indecens, L.] unbecoming, unſeemly. 

Ind#/cenTNESS?, [indecentia, L. indecence, E ] unbe- 

Ixpe'cexncy 7 comingneſs, unſeemlineſs, unhandſom- 
nels. | | 28 14 

Ind cIu ABLE [of in and decime, L.] not tithable, not 
liable to pay Tithes. ; 

InpscLNaBLe Liadeclinabilis, L. I as indeclinable Nouns, 
are ſuch as do not vary the caſes; alſo not to be declined or 
ſhunned. 

Invz'corous [indecorus, L. ] unhandſome, unſeemly. 

Inps/coroUSNEsSs [of indecorus, L. and neſs] unhandſom- 
neſs, indecency. 

Ixnpveco'rum, unhandſome Behaviour, unſeemlineſs. L. 

InDEFA/TIGABLE [indefatigabilis, L.] unwearied. 

Ixpera'TIGABLENESS, unwearied diligence or application. 

InderEA'SIBLE [of in neg. and defaire, F.] that which 
cannot be defeated or made void, as an indefegſible Right to 
an Eſtate, &c. | 


1 [of indęfectus, L.] that cannot or will not 
InverFECTIBILITY, the quality of being never liable to fail. 
Isvere'xsvs [ol Rec.] one who is impleaded and refuſes 

to an{wer. ; 
Ispe'einiTE [indefinitus, L. ] that has no bounds or limits 

ſet, unlimited, undefined; which has no certain bounds, or 

to which the human Mind cannot conceive any. , 
Ixnde'rinite Pronouns [with Grammarians] are ſuch that 

have a looſe and undetermined Signification, and are called, 

elther indefinite Pronouns, Perſonal, as whoſoever, whatſoever, 
each, other: Or, Pronouns indefinite, which relate both to 

Perlon and Thing ; as, any, one, none, and the other. 


InD#+1x1T2XE5s8, uncapableneſs of bounds or limits, un- 
limitednef. ncapableneſs of bounds or „ un 


InDe'LIBLE [indeltbil; 
blotted Out. L N 


* & LIBLENEss, uncapableneſs of being blotted out or de- 
To e of fio and indemnis, L. or indemni br 
F.] to fave or bear 2 5 — 


IxDobEꝰ/MNITY indemnitas, L. ] abeing ſcreened or exem ted 
voy harm, — loſs. ] - | : 
Te MNITY, [ Lat] an annual Penſion of one or two 
185, paid to the Archdeacon, when a Church was ap- 
ÞroPriate to an Abby or College, inſtead of Induction My: 


NDEMO NSTRABLE [7 — | ? 
8 n eo non ras 2. L.] that cannot be 


L. ] that cannot be cancelled or 


tune! WAI EN ES, incapableneſs of being demon- 
To Ix- 


DENT endenter, P.) to jag or notch. 


del I' vr ED [in Heraldry] needs no Explanation; 
but 
DS it ought to be obſerved, that there are in He- 


N re, two Sorts of it, which are only diſtinguiſſi- 
DJ WJ 2 e 


ing commonty Caller rene, of the Teeth, the ſmaller be. 
Jancette or 70 Wr 5 nted, * the larger by the French, 
 NDE'NTED 


- Teeth of a GED 25 e n 5 1 dern *. the Ei 
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Inpaiuruns [ladeatare, L. J ap Agreement or Contract 
between two or more Perſons in Writing. indented at the 
Top, and anſwering to another Copy, which contains the 
ſame Covenants and Articles to be kept by the other v. 

Invzrs'npexT with Metapbyficiaut] is when one Thing 
does not depend on another as its Cauſe. 5 

InpzrzE'nDENCE N [independance, F.] abſoluteneſs, a ha- 
IND RNDEN er F ving no on another. 

InoErE'uDENH [independant, F.] that has no dependency 
upon any one. 22 nt l 

In pzpz'wD RN TIM, the State or Condition of being inde- 
pendent; alſo the Principles of TIPS x | 
- InoserznDENTs, Diſſenters, who manage all things re: 
lating to Church Diſcipline within their own Congregations, 
and allow not of any dependance on any other Church ot 


© 1U : 7 


Churches, | | of £3 LETS 
Invs'erEcaBLE, that will not be entreated. 
InpgTERMINATE [indeterminatus, L.] not preciſe. 
InvsTwRMINED Problem [with Mathematicians] is one 

Which is capable of an infinite Number of Anſwers ; as to 


find out rwo Numbers, whoſe Sum, together with their 


Product, ſhall be equal to a given Number; or to make a 
Rhomboides, ſuch that the Rectangle under the Sides be 
equal to a given Square; both of which Problems will have 


infinite Solutions. 


Ino vo/rion, want of Devotion, Irreligion. F. 

Fspzx, a Token or Mark to ſhew or direct to, as the 
Hand of a Clock, c. 

Tunsx, a Table of the Contents of a Book, a Token or 
Mark to ſhew or direct to any Thing, c. L. and F. 

Fanex ſin Muf. Books] a little Mark at the End of each 
Line of a Tune, ſhewing the Note the next Line begins with. 

INDEX [of a Logarithm] is the Character or Exponent of 
it, and is that Figure, which ſhews of how many Places the 
abſolute Number belonging to the Logarithh does conſiſt; 
and of what Nature it is, whether it be an Integer or Fracti- 


* 


on. Thus in this Logerithm 2.-562293, the Number ſtand- 


ing on the left Hand of the Point is call'd the Index, and 


ſhews that the abſolute Number anſwering to it conſiſts of 


three Places ; for it is always one more than the Index. A- 
gain, if the abſolute Number be a Fraction, then the Index 
of ere Ager hath a negative Sign, and is marked thus, 
2. 2293. 

1 vox of a Quantity [with Algebraiſte] is that Quantity 
ſhewing to what Power it is to be involved, as a 3 ſhews 
that 4 is to be involved to the third Power, c. 

Ixpexes of Powers ſin Algebra] are the Exponents of 
Powets, and are ſo named, becauſe they ſhew the Order, 
Seat, or Place of each Power; as alſo its Number of Dimen- 
ſions or Degrees, i. e. how many times the Root is multi- 
plied in reſpectively producing each Power: Thus 2 is the 
Index or Exponent of the ſecond Power or Square, 3 of the 
third Power or Cube, 4 of the fourth Power or Biquadrate, &c. 

I'nvian, beloning to India. 

INDIAN Creſts, an Herb. | 

I'nv1an Mouſe, an Tchneumon, a little Creature that creeps 
into the Mouths of Crocodiles, and gnaws their Entrails and 
ſo kills them, 94 | | 

I'xpicant | indicans, L.] indicating, ſhewing, pointing 
to as it were with the Finger. [TY Rn — * 

InvicanT Days [ with Phyſicians] thoſe Days which ſig- 
__ that a Criſis or e in a Diſeaſe will happen on ſuch 
a Day. K ts 
To I'xpicaTz [ indicare, L.] to ſhew or diſcover. 
INDICA TION, a ſhewing, a Sign or Symptom. | 

INDICATION [in Medicine] a Shorts what is to be 
done in order to recover the Patient's health. | 

INDICA'TION Curative [with Phyſicians] thoſe 
that ſhew how the Diſeaſe is to be remov 
bours under at the preſent time. 


* 


Thidicatiods 
that a Patient la- 


INDICA'TIONS Preſervatory, are thoſe that ſhew what is. 


to be done for the preſervation and continuance of health. 
INDICA'TIONS Vital, are ſuch as reſpect the Life of the 

Patient, his Strength and way of E | oe 

- InpiCA'TIONsS, Signs, Marks, Tokens, pointing out 

ſomething to be done, F. of L, | | 

 InDYCATIVE [of indicativus, L.] ſhewing or declaring. 
INDICATIVE Moved [in Gram. ] a Mood which barely al- 


firms and denies, and no more. 


Indica'Tor Anat.] one of the Muſcles which extends 
the Forefinger, ſo called becauſe it ſerves to point at any 


Invicato'rivs Muſculus 
the Eye aſide, L. | 
InD3iCca'TUM {in 
done in order to recover the Patient's health,- - . 55 


— 


[Anat.) a Muſcle which tum 
Meliine) is that which is ſignified to be 
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I bfcavrr fin Law)] the name bf 'a Writ by which the 
Patron of a Church may remove u Writ commenced "againſt 
the Clerk upon account of Tithes, from the Court Chriſtian 
to the King's Court. NIH. 7 POS. BTL: 
_ Inpicss Dir: [with 4 vines the ſame as critical Days. 

To IN Dr or [indiftim, L.] to impeach, accuſe or prefer a 
Bill againſt an Offecder in due Courſe of Lax. 
r may or is liable to be indicted or pro- 

Aa. b on ad ed: Nut "© 

Inpi'cTED [of indifus, L.] told, ſhew'd, declared; alſs 
accuſed or impeached in/a Court of Judicature. 18 
IN DI CTMENT [ indiffamentxm,” L. of indicare, L. to ſhew, 
c.] an Actuſation or Impeachment for ſome Crime preſent- 
ed in a Court of Juſtice. - + Hf. I ID 
. InpiicTive [among the Romans] an Epithet given to cer- 
tain Feaſt Days appointed by the Magiſtrates, as Conſul, 
Pretor, &. | * 

INDI'CTION {with Chrono/ogers] the ſpace of 15 Years, a 
way of reckoning appointed by the Emperor Conſtantine the 
Great, in the place of the O/ympiads : this Account began at 
the diſmiſſion of the Council of Nice, A. C. 312. Indittion 
alſo ſignifies the Convocation of an eccleſiaſtical Aſſembly, as 
of a Synod or Council, and even a Diet. 


AS goa 
Fs = p 


I'NÞICUS, 4, um, [with Botan. Mrit.] of the growth of 


India, L. 

INDIFFERENT [ indi ferens, L. ] chat is of little or no Con- 
cern, not material, that has no affection or love, cold; alſo 
pretty good or paſſable, common or ordinary. 

INDI'FFERENCY [ indifferentia, L. indifference, F.] 

the having little or no Concern or 
Affection for; alſo middle Nature or Quality neither beſt or worſt. 

I'NDIGENCY N {indigentia, L. indigence, F. ] needinels, 

I'npicenT2 ESS F poverty. | | 

Invice'sreD [indige/tus, L.] not digeſted, confuſed, out 
of order; alſo crude or raw. 

INDIGE'$TEDNESS [of indigeſtus, L. indige/te, F. and neſs} 
the not being digeſted ; conſuſedneſs, want of Order. 

Inpice'sT1IBLE [indigeſtibilis, L.] that cannot be __—_ 

Inpice'sTIBLENESS, uncapableneſs of being digeſted. 

Inpice'sr10N, want of digeſtion or rawneſs of the Stomach. 

To InpreiTarTE [indigitatum, L. ] to ſhew or point at as 
it were with a Finger. | 

InpiciTA'T1ON, a ſhewing as it were with a Finger, a 
plain Proof, a convincing Demonſtration. _ 

Ixvrcirtes [according to ſome ſo call'd of indigere, L. to 
want, 9. thoſe that wanted nothing; but others of in loco ge- 
iti, born in the Place] Demi-Gods, or certain eminent Per- 
ſons or Heroes, for their noble Atchievements enrolled among 
the Gods. | 
IxDIONARV/ x Dus [with Anatomifts] a Muſcle of the Eye, 
which draws off the Eye from the Noſe, fo call'd, becauſe it 
is made uſe of in fcornful Looks. 

Inpicxa/TiON, Anger, Wrath, Wrathfulneſs, Se. IL. 

InvicxnaTo'RIvus Muſculus [with Anatomiſts] a Muſcle of 
the Eye, the fourth ſtraight one; fo named becauſe in draw- 
ing the Eye outward, it cauſes that Caſt or Motion, that is 
peculiar to Perſons in Anger, L. | 
IxDVON ITX [indignitas, L.] affront, unworthy Uſage or 
Treatment of a Perſon beneath his Merit or CharaQer. 


In'/vico p a kind of ſtony Subſtance, brought from the - 


IN, Eaſtward, uſed in dying Blue. It is a Fecula 
. Procured from the Leaves of a Shrub, frequent in the EA, 

and We/?-Indies,” where they plant and cultivate it with great 
care; when it is ripe, i. e. when the Leaves are brittle, and 
break by only touching, they cut them, tie them up in 
bundles, and lay them to Rot in large Vats of River or Spring 
Water. In 3 or 4 Days the Water boils by mere force of the 
Plant heating it, c. upon this they ſtir it up with large Poles, 
and then letting it ſtand to ſettle again, take out the Wood, 
which is now void both of Leaves and Bark. Afterwards they 


continue to ſtir what remains at bottom divers times; after it 


has ſettled for good, they let out the Water, take the Sedi- 


ment which remains at bottom, put it into Forms or Moulds, 


and expoſe it in the Air to dry; and this is Indigo. 
IxDIRE r [indirefus, L. ] not direct, not upright, unfair, 

unhandſome, foul, baſe. | | | 

Ix DIRECT Modes of Sy/logiſm [in Logick} are the 5 laſt Modes 
of the firſt Figure Ae. 

ton, Celantis, Dabitis, Friſeſomorum. 

IxdiRE/CTNEss | of indirectus, L. ] unfair Dealing or Ma- 
nagement. * 


. - . ' . | 
InDisce'RNIBLE [of in, neg. and diſcernere, L.] not to be 


diſcerned. ; 


InpiscE'RNIBLENESS,. uncapableneſs of being diſcerned. 


Inpisce'RPIBLE [of in and diſcerpere, L.] that cannot be 


— 


gent, divided, or ſeparated, 


= 


unadviſed, unwary. 


a a particular thing, as the Son of fuch an one, 


by the barbarous Words Baralip- 
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Lupe THE of if 6h; and . 
© Invdrxcr/ayisLENESS f Term uſe by Phil pe” K 
a being inſeperable. + th 


* InprcnewT Cot in and Ziſcretws, L. mndiſere, 7. I 


Inviscrs rio N want of diſcretion or Judpni 
Inpiscrs'tTNEss f pridence, inconſideration. dart i: 


Inprext mo ate [indiſeriminatus, L. ] not ſevered it gg. 
renced, where no ſeparation, diſtinct ion or difference i3 
. not to be diſpenſed with or he 
InvisPE'nSiBLE F that is of abſolute neceſſity, ; 
25 InpDisPo'ss [ indiſpaſer, F. ] to render unfit or nnerpche 
ND1SPO'sgED [of in, neg. and diſpoſitus, L. A 
Body or Mind, Sick. yy 1 order 
Ixpisros “r iox, a diſorder, an alteration of H 
Worſe, F. of Z. | calth forthe 
InpisrU/raBLE Cof in, neg. and diſbutabiln LNA 
not to be diſputed £ queſtioned. ok an 
Ixprsru“rasTENESs, unqueſtionableneſs, ſo great cen 
ty, as not to be argued againſt. 2 ks: 
IxDISso LVABLEN [| indifſolubilis, L. I that 
InD1's0'LUBLE > looſened, broken 2 4 
IxDIissoLVABLENESS I uncapableneſs of being diele 
IxprssoLUsLENISs S. : hr, 
InpisT1NcT [ indiftinas,. L.] not diſtin, confuſed, ar. 
ordered, 
InDISTIYNGUISHABLE [indiftinguidilir, L.] that cannot be 
diſtinguiſhed. 
To Inpr'Ts [ prob. of inditum, L. to put in] to compoſe of 


dictate the matter of a Letter or other Writing. 4 
InprvrpuaAL [individaus, L. ] of or pertaining to Nd 4 
t/iduum. . | I 


An Inprvi'pvar, the ſame a 

Ivprvrprum, a Body or Particle ſo ſmall, that it cannot 
be divided, an Atom, L. | 

Inprv1'prum [with Logiciani] is what denotes one only 


Perſon or Thing, or it is a particular being of any Species, or 


that which can't be divided into two or more Beings equal or 
alike, and is four-fold, L. 
Invrviprum determinatum, is when the thing is named 
and determined, as Alexander, the River Thames, &c. I. 
Inpivipuon * r is when a demonftrative 
Pronoun is uſed in the Expreſſion, as this Man, or that Vom. 
Invivſpuun ex Hypotheſi, or by ſuppoſition, is when an 
univerſal] Name or Term is reſtrained by the ſuppoſition, to 
it is known 
that he had but one Son. L. 
InDiviouun Yagam, is that, which tho? it ſignifies but 
one thing, yet may be of any of that kind; as when we fay 
a Man, a certain Perſon, one ſaid ſo or jo; but one Perſon 1s 
meant; but that one Perſon, may be any body, for what ap- 
pears to the contrary. | . 
InprvisiBLE [irdiviſibilis, L.] which cannot be divided. 
IxpIVIsIBILITx 2 indivifibilitt, F. indiviſibilis, L. wid 


Ixpivi's1BLENESS 5 neſs} Tas Rs of being divided. 
IxprvisBLES findivifbilia, L.] Things that cannot be 
divided. | 


Invrvrs1BLEs [with Geometricians} are ſuch Principles or 
Elements, that any Body or Figure may ultimately be te- 
ſolved into; and theſe are ſuppoſed to be infinitely ſmall in 
each peculiar Figure. As for Example, a Line may be faid 
to conſiſt of an infinite Number of Points; a Surfart of an in- 
finite Number of parallel Lines; and a ſolid of infinite Pa- 
rallel Surfaces. This Doctrine of Indiviſibles, the Ancients 
call'd by the Name of the Method of Exhauftions, and i 
ſuppoſed to have been invented by Archimedes. 

Ivprvr'sum [in Law] that which two: Perſons hold in com- 


mon, without Partition. | | be 
Inpo,cis P [indecilis, L) unteachable, that cannot 
Inpo,cisLE F taught; ſtupid, dull, blockiſh. 5 
- Invo/ctBLENESSY, [indecititas, L., indocilite, F.] unap 
Ixpo'ciLxkss > neſs to learn or be tought. 
To Inpo'cTRINATE, to inſtruct or teach. nk. 
Invo'LENcY 2 [indolentia, L. indolence, F.] un 
*Invo LENTNEss 5 bleneſs of Pain or Grief; alſo an unc 
cernedneſs, regardleſneſs. By 
I'N i L. ] inſenſible, careleſs, e i 
IxDo'maBLENEss [of indomabilis, L.] e! —— 
To Inpo' sR [endoſſer, F.] to write on the back 3 «al 
mentor Deed, ſomething that relates to the Matter! 
tained; allo to write anes Name on the back of a * 2 uf 
Ixpo'rseD [in Heraldry] Fiſhes are ſaid to Backs web 
dorſed, when they are repreſented with their | 


other. .de 
IxDo/RSEMENT endaſſement, F. of in and dor — 9 r 
. Back] a writing on the backſide of a Bond, To 
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— I” indautirtrs F) to beſtow 2 


gr f in and doagire, F. a Dowry] a beſtow- 
no i © — an Accompliſhment, as to natural 


ment; a Giſt of 
Gi Parts. | : | | 
Ing [of in and vhohv, Sax. Ja Gulph or Bay 
: . - between two | ands | y | p ; 3 
. [indubitabilis, L. I not to be queſtion d, 
doubt. ; R * 
Bebra undoubtedneſs, &. | 
Inpv B1TATE [indubitatur, L. undoubted. 
To Inpu'cs [ inducere, L.] to lead, to perſuade.  ' 
Typu'CEMENTS [of inducere, L.] Motives, Reaſons for do- 
Thin a rf | SE TY 
* Wen [induciarius, L.] 1 a Truce. 
Inpu/claTE [of indaciatus, L.] immediate, next, pre- 
ſumptive, as induciate Heir, &c. Toy Fas 
[vpu/cTED I inductus, L.] introduced; put into the Poſſeſ- 


Os a bringing or leading into; an inducement 
or perſuaſion. 


Invu'cT10x [with Logicians)] an Inference or Conſequence 
drawn in reaſoning from ſeveral eſtabliſhed Principles ; a kind 
of imperfe&t Syllogiſm, when the Species is gathered out of 
the Individuals, the Genus out of the Species, and the whole 
out of the Parts. | x7. 5608 

Ixpv/cT10N [in a Law _— a Term uſed for the giving 
poſſeſlion to an incumbent of his Church, by leading him in- 
to it, and delivering him the Keys by the Commiſſary or 
Deputy of the Biſhop ; and by his ringing one of the Bells. 

Invu'cTivE [of iaductus, L.] apt to induce or lead into. 
Milton. 3 
To Ixpv's [of in and douaire, F. or induere, L.] to qualify, 
ſupply, or furniſh with. 


To Invvs [of in and deuwen, Du.] ſignifies ſpeaking of 
a Hawk, to digeſt or concoct her Meat. | 3 
To Ixpu LE [indulgere, L.] to cocker, make much of, 
to be fond of; alſo to gratify; alſo to give leave. 
Ixvu'LGENCE [indulgentia, L.] fondneſs, favour, gentle- 
neſs, aptneſs to bear with or tolerate; alſo pardon and for- 
giveneſs of Sins. „ 12 3 
Ixov'LeENcE [with Ramaniſti] the remiſſion of a Puniſh; 
ment due to a Sin, granted by the Pope, & and ſuppoſed 
to ſave the Sinner from Purgatory. 2 | 
Ixpu'LGexT [indulgens, L.] favourable, tender-hearted, 
gentle, mild, kind, fond of. | | 
{00 DU/LGENTNESs [ indulgentia, L.] Indulgence; indulgent 
ature. | | | 
Ixpu'LT [of indulgeo, L.] a ſpecial Grant of the 
Invu'LTo f Pope, to any Society, Corporation, or pri- 


vate Perſon, to do or obtain ſomething contrary to the Canon 


Law. Tal. 


InvuLTo [in Commerce] a Duty or Impoſt laid by the King 


of Spain, to be paid for the Commodities imported in the 
Galcons, Ec. from the Spaniſh Weſt- Indies, 

IxpulT 14 Kings, a Power granted by the Pope to nomi- 
nate to conſiſtorial Benefices, either by Treaty or Agreement; 
ot otherwiſe, | 


IsDU'RABLE [of in and durare, L.] that may be endured 


IsDu'saBLENESS, capableneſs of being born or ſuffered ; 
allo laſtingneſs. | 
InduRance, bearing, ſuffering, holding out. 
IxDuRAa"NT1A [with Phyſicians] hardening Medicines. L. 
To InDuU'sATE [induratum, L.] to harden. 
Ixpu's ATION, a giving a harder conſiſtence to the other by 
a greater ſolidity of their Particles; or a diſſipation of the thin- 
ner Parts of any Matter, ſo that the EE is left harder. 


To Inou'se [endurer, F. ] to laſt or continue; alſo to bear 


or {ufter, 


Id du-stun, a Shirt or Shift. L. | 


NDUSIUM [with Anatomiſts] the innermoſt Coat, which 
| Covers a Child in the Womb; alſo call'd Amnion. 


41; PV'STRIOUS [induftrioſus, L.] labourious, pains-taking, 


diligent. Zo 
Ixpu-sTRIOUSNEss induſtria, L.] Pains-takin Dili- 
Ixpu-srxy $ Ln on, 4 


o Inx/ : ; TE 
Weg * by ary Ln, L.] to make drunk; alſo to 


T; ; a | 
Fe 3 Mare bm l ri Senſe) to make proud 
INEBRIA/TION, a making drunk, r. L. 


NE'DIA, want of Food or Drink. 7. 5 
1 EIA [in Med.] Abſtinence, an eating leſs than is uſual. 


NE'FFABLE 


118 aprell, Habili, L.] , not to be utter · 


with any Pains or Labour, He. 


; eſteeme » Se.. 


| found out or thought of. 
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IszrPatie Numbers [with Algebroifs] the fame as Sird 
9 <e which ſee. Dana dt er ic foi, 
_ INE/FFABLENESS, a 
 InzeranmriLity, J unſpeakableneſs, Cc. 
IxXITTIcAc%οον {ine fax,, L.] ineffectual. 
Inzrye'cT1ve, that has no effect, vain, fruitleſs. Ws 
InzrrEcCTUAL [of is and efficex; L. ] fruitleſs, to no pur: 
©, 140 e. | HS 
Inz'rr1cacy [inefficacits, F. of ineſicax, L.] in- 
Insrrs'CTUALNESS f efficacy, fruitleſneſs. | 
 InmLA'BoRATE: [ine/aboratus, L.] unlaboured, not we!" 
wrought or compoſed. . 
Inz'LEGANT. [inelegans, L. ] uneloquent; alſo not having 


LY 
* 4 


7 


any Gracefulneſs or Beauty, Q. 


Inz"LEGANTNESS?, | inelegantia, L] want of Elegancy, 
Inzg'LEGANCY cauty, Grace, (Fc. = 
IneLu'cTABLE [ inelufabilis, L. ] that cannot be overcome 
InzME/NDABLE [inemendabilis, I.. that cannot be amend- 
ed; in antjent Times a Crime was faid to be inamendable, 
which could not be atoned for by Fine. 
INEME'NDABLENESS, uncapableneſs of being amended. 


. 


INENA/RRABLE [inenarrabilis. L.] that cannot be related. 


In8NA RRABLENESS, unſpeakableneſs. 
Ixzxo'DaBLE. [inenodabilis, L.] not to be untied or ex 
plained. : draw rg and © 5 10s | 
. Insxo'daBLENEss, uncapableneſs of being unlooſed, un- 
tied, or explicated. | | 
_ Ing'eT [ineptus, L.] unfit, uncapable. | 15 
IxzerITUDE [ineptitudo, L.] unaptneſs; incapacity ; alſs 
weakneſs, ſillineſs. am ara 
Inz'QUABLE [of ia neg. and æguabilis, L.] unequal, un- 
even. | 
Ixz'QUABLENEss, uncapableneſs of being made equal or 
even. TE 
Inz/quainess? [of in neg. ægualitas, L. inegaliti, F. 
Inzqua'tity T and ne/5] inequality. 1 1 
Inu AL Try of natural Days, tho' the Sun is ſuppoſed, 
vulgarly, to meaſure our Time equally, yet it is very far from 
doing ſo: and as it is impoſſible for a good Clock or Move- 
ment to keep time with the Sun; ſo one that is truly ſuch, 
2 1 Time much more truly, and go exacter than any 
un- dial. N | 
The reaſon of the inequality of natural Days, is, that the 
Motion of the Earth it gell. round its Axis, is not exactly equa- 
ble or regular, but is ſometimes ſwifter and ſometimes ſlower. 
: IngerGE/TICAL [of in neg. and energia, L. of ive ,,ö Gr.] 
fluggiſh, unactive. * n 
NERGE'TICAL Bodies [with Naturaliſt-] are ſuch as are 


unactive and ſluggiſh... | 1 

. InsRGETICALLY [of in neg. energia, L. of ie,. Gr.] 

fuggithly, unactively. | 909 FOOT 2p 
NE'RRABLE [of in neg. and errare, L.] that cannot err; 


infallible. 


Inz'RRABLENEss, 1 
IxERRAB/LIr x, Infallibility. as abs 

Inz/aTE [inertus, L.] ſluggiſh, unfit for action. | 
Inz/rTITUDE[tnertitudo, L.] ſlothfulneſs, luggiſhneſs, c. 
IxEsc A' 10x, an inveigling, alluring, catching with a bait, L. 
IxEscATIox [with ſome pretenders to Phy/ic&] a kind of 


- tranſplantation uſed in curing ſome Diſeaſes. It is done by 
impregnating a proper Medium or Vehicle with ſome of the 


Mumia or vital Spirit of the Patient, and giving it to ſome 
Animal to eat. It is pretended that the Animal unites and 
aſſimilates that Mumia with it ſelf, imbibing its vicious quality, 
by which means the Perſon to whom the Mumia belonged is 
reſtored to Health. it of _ 21112 
Inzscu TCHEON [in Heralir ] is a ſmall Eſcut- 
cheon born within the Shield, with ſome other 
Coat; and is generally the ſame as ſcutcheon of 
retence, as the Arms of a Wife, who was an 


Heireſs, and by that means has brought the Arms and Eſtate 


into her Husband's, which he bears within his on: It con- 
tains one fifth of the Field, is born. as as Ordinary thus; Ex- 
* an Ineſcutcheon 42712 e | 85 
E Ji. e. in being] ſigniſies a thing that is apparent and 
Able. Bbg a real being, oppoſed to a thing in poſe or po- 
tentia, which is not, but may be. | 


Inz'sTIMABLE [of ine//imdbilis, L. I which cannot be ſuf- | 


ficiently eſteemed or value. 5 — 59 
Inz'sT1MABLENBSS, uncapableneſs of being juſtly valued; 

IAE VTTrABUE [inevitable, F ] unavoidable. 
NE'VITABLENESS, unavoidableneſs. 4 
Ingxco'ciTABLE [inexcogitabilis, L.] that cannot be 
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xc s [inexeuſabilir, L.] that will admit of no 
' - Excuſe or that cannot be excuſed. n 


Insxcv's ABLENE8S, uncapableneſs or undeſervingneſs to 


' - be excuſed. 


InzxXHAU'STED [inexbaufus, L.] that cannot be exhauſted, 
drawn out or emptied,  . 
- InzxHav'sriBLE, that cannot be drawn out or © 
InzXH4Avu'sTIBLENESS, uncapableneſs of being emptied or 
drawn dry. ES 
Inz'x0R ABLE{inexorabilis, L.] that is not to be entreated or 
perſwaded ; not to be preyailed upon with prayers or entreaties. 
Inz'xoRABLENEss, temper or humour not to be intreated. 
Inzx>a"navs, 4, um, [in Botan. Writ.) that does not blow 


open. 


f 
f 
| 
| 
: 
' 


Inzxvs'cTaBLE [inexpeftabilis, L.] not be looked for. 
InzxPe'piBLE [inexpedibilis, L.] cumberſome, that one 
cannot rid himſelf of. | | 
Inzxyz/pitncy [of in, neg. and expediens, L.] inconve- 
niency, unfitneſs, 
InzxPs'prient, that is not expedient, convenient or fit. 
InNgExPE'RIENCE [of in and experientia, L.] want of expe- 
rience or skill. | 
Inzxye'rIENCEDNESS, want of experience. 
InsgxPvV/ABLE [ inexpiabilis, L.] not to be expiated or 
atoned for. 
Ins/xP1laBLENEss uncapableneſs of being expiated. 
IvzxXPLA'NABLE | inexplanabilis, L.] that cannot be ex- 
plained. | 
Inz"XPLICABLE 
folded or explained. 
Inz'xPLICABLENESS, uncapableneſs of being explained. 
InzxPRE/SSIBLE, ineffable, unutterable. | 
INzxPRE/SSIBLENESS [of in, neg. and expreſſus, L. and 
neſs] uncapableneſs of being expreſſed. 3 
InegxPvU/CNABLE [inexpugnabilis, L.] not to be taken or 
won by force ; impregnable. 
Inztxev'6nNABLENESS, uncapableneſs of being conquered 
or overcome by fight, invincibleneſs. 
IngxTiNGUISHABLE [inextinguibilis, L.] unquenchable, 
not to be quenched or put out. 
IngxTiNGUISHABLENESS, unquenchableneſs. 
INgEXTVRPABLE [inextirpabilis, L.] that cannot be extir- 
pated ; rooted out; pulled up or utterly deſtroyed. 
INEXTIRPABLENESS, uncapableneſs of being rooted out. 
Inz'xTRICABLE [inextricabilis, L.] that a Perſon cannot 
rid himſelf or get out of. | 
INE 'XTRICABLENESS, uncapableneſs of being diſentangled 
or extricated, 3 


IxExV'PERABLE 
or ſurpaſſed. 


Inra"LLIBLE [infallibilis, L. ] that cannot err, deceive or 
be deceived; alſo never failing. 
INFA'LLIBLENESS> unerring quality, impoſſibility of de- 
InralLIBYLITY 5 ceiving or being deceived. 
InFaLLIBI'LITISHIP, the giſt of being infallible; a ſarcaſtical 
Title given to the Pope or any other Pretender to infallibility. 
IxrAuk' [in Heraldry] ſignifies diſgraced, ſpoken of a Lion 
or ſome other Beaſt that hath loſt his Tail, as if by that it 
were made infamous or diſgraced. 
Ixr a/mous [infamia, L.] ſcandalous, notoriouſly contrary 
to Virtue or Honour. 
InNramy infamy, infamous Quality, Condition, 
I'nramovsness S Fc. | | 
Inrancy [infantia, L. enfanct, F.] the firſt State of hu- 
man Life, reckoned from the firſt to the ſeventh Year. 
InrancTHEFE [In xang deo x, Sax. ] a privilege allow'd, 


[inexplicabilis, L. ] that cannot be un- 


[inexuperabilis, L.] not to be overcome 


in the time of our Saxon Anceſtors, to the Lords of certain 


Manours, of paſſing Judgment upon any Theft committed by 
their own Servants. 

In'ranT [infans, L. enfant, F. of in, neg. and fande, L. 
ſpeaking] a Child under the Age of 7 Years. | 


I'xraxT ſin Lato] all Perſons are ſo reputed who are under 


the Age of 21 Years. | 

| Inra'xTaA, a Daughter of the King of Spain or Portugal. 
InraxTE, a Son of the King of Spain or Portugul. 
Inra'vTICD [infanticida or infanticidum, L.] a Killer of 

Infants; alſo a killing of Infants. 3 5 
IrAVTRY [/ Infanterit, F.] the Foot- Soldiers in an Army. 
InFA/TIGABLE [infatigabilis, L. I not to be tired or wearied. 


= # . * * 
Inra"TUaTED [infatuatus, L. infatut, F.] made or become 


fooliſh, beſotted, prepoſſeſſed in favour of a Perſon or Thing, 
which does not deſerve it; ſo far that he can't eaſily be we 
abuſed. | | | 3 
Ixr Aru“ Tiox, 
ed Opinion. 
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only ſo in reference to us, as the Sand, Stars, &c 


a beſotting, a ſtrong prejudice, a conceit- 


Ixra vo URABLE [infavoradilis, L.] not to be favoured ; 
_ alſo ſevere. 3 „„ gb 
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Inrav'srovs ifa, L.] unhappy. | 
TolIxre'cr 9922 of infirere, L. Ito communicate to 
another Corruption, Poiſon or Peſtilence, to Corrupt or taint, 
'Invz'cTeD L infefus, L. ifa, F.] corrupted or tainted, 
ſeized with a noxious Diſtemper by another. 1 
Ixrx'crio [in Medicine] that way or manner of commu. 
nicating a Diſeaſe by ſome Euvis or Particles which fly off 
from diſtempered Bodies, and mixing with the Juices of other, 


way 


_ occaſion the ſame Diſorder as in the Bodies they came from; a 


Plague, a Peſtilence. | 

Inre'cTiIOus [of i ectis, L.] apt to infect or taint, taint. 
ing, infection. 

Inrz'cTiousness, infectious Nature, c. 

Inre/cT1ve, apt, or tending to infect, or Infection. 

Ixr cu ND [infecrundus, L.] barren, unfruitful. 

InrecunpitY M [of infecunditas, L.] unfruitfulneſs, bar- 

InrECUNDN E5s P renneſs. | 

To Inrex'sL [of in and foibler, F.] to make feeble, to 
weaken. | C1 . 

InreL1ciTrovus [infe/ix, L.] unhappy. 

InreLIcty [infelicitas, L.] unhappineſs, unfortunateneſs. 

To Inreo/rry [ of infeoder, F.] to unite or join to the Fee. 

Inreo'rrmentT [ feoffamentum, L. Barb. Ja ſettlement in 
fee. See Froffment. 

To Inre/r [ inferre, 
Conſequence. 

TxrERENC [of inferendo,. L.] a conſequence, a concluſion, 

Inye/rIOR, 74s [in Botan. Writ.] lower, L. 

Inreror Planets [with Aſtronomers] ſuch as are placed be- 
neath the Orbit of the Sun. 

Inze/riouRs [inferiores, L.] thoſe who are of a lower De- 
gree or Merit, Perſons of a meaner Quality or lower Kank. 

Inre'rionmTY Y [inferiorite, F. or of inferior, L. and ne] 

Inre-RIORNEss | lower Rank or Degree. 

Inre'rNAL [infernalis, L.] of or pertaining to Hell, low, 
nethermoſt. | 

INTERNAL Stone [with Surgeons] a perpetual Cauſtick or 
burning Compoſition ; ſo called on account of the exquiſite 
Pain it cauſes in the Operation; it is the ſame with the Silver 
Cautery. 

In ns NA/LNEss, the being of the Nature, Temper or Dif-, 
poſition of Hell ; helliſh Quality. 

Inre'rTILE [infertilis, L.] unfruitful, barren, 

Inre/RTILENEsSS? [of in, neg. and fertilitas, L.] unfruit- 

InrerRTYLITY Þ tulneſs, barrenneſs. 

To Ixre'sT [infe/tare, L.] to annoy or trouble; to do da- 
mage or hurt, 

Ixrgsrrvrry [infe/tivitas, L,] unpleaſantneſs. 

Inr1'BULATION, a buttoning or buckling in, L. 

I'nripeL [infidelis, L. un infidelſ6, F.] un Unbeliever, 
one who does not profeſs or believe the truths of the Chriſtian 
Religion as Turk or Pagan; but not a Few. | 

Inr1vr/LITY [infidelitas, L. infidelits, F.] unbelief, the 
State of Unbelief or of an Unbeliever. 

Inripe'LITY, unfaithfulneſs, diſloyalty, treachery. 


L.] to conclude or gather, to draw a | 


lux uus Venter [with Anatomiſii] the lowermoſt of the 3 


Venters in a human Body. 

Infinitely IxrixirE Faction, [in Arithn. ] are thoſe whoſe 
numerator being one, are together equal to an unite ; from 
whence it is deduced that there are Progreſſion; infinitely far- 
ther than one kind of Infinity, I ; 

InrixiTs Line [in Geometry] an indefinite or undeterminate 
Line to which no certain bounds or limits are preſcribed. 

IxemiTe [infinitus, L. infini, F.] boundleſs, endleſs, that 
has no bounds, terms or limits : Infinite implies a Contradicti- 
on, to have terms or bounds to its eſſence, and in this ſenſe 
God only is infinite. The Word is alſo uſed to ſignity — 
which had a beginning; but ſhall have no end, as Angels a 
human ee. IO. BH | | al | 

I'neiviTE in it ſelf [in Metaphyſicks] is not tha 21 
their number cannot be diſcovered by any Man; but as 4 

I'vrixrrr, in reſpect to us, as the Sand, Stars, Ce. 
cauſe their number cannot be diſcovered by any Man. 1 

IxI'xir EN ESS [in God] is an incommunicable Aub 
which is meant, that he is not bounded by place, ſpace or uf 
ration; but is without limits or bounds, without beginning 
end. | | W_ 
© IneixiTg/SIMALs [with e ſuch quantities as 
are ſuppoſed to be infinitely ſmall. 58 

In 7 Fs Mood with Gramm] a Mood fo 7 — way 
not limited by Number or Perſon, as the other M Al nels 
. Inerfnity > 9 ko — boundleime” 

I'nriniTENESS F unmeaſurableneis. | | 
_ Inenrrups [of infinitus, L.] infiniteneſs, boundleſne- q 
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Infirmus, L.] weak, feeble, crazy, fickly. 
FI-RM, 5 2 
Torvnuc fe [4 rmarium, L. Infirmarie, F.] an Apart- 
ment, or Lodgings, for fick People. 
IT/ RM E88 io why L.] Weakneſs, feebleneſs of 
Iner/RMITY » Sickneſs. A : 
Inv! Wet and f/tulatus, L.] turned to or beeome 
ſiſtulous; alſo full of Fiſtula's. Bs 7 | 
To Iner'sx, [ infixum, ſup. of infigere. L,] to fix or faſten 


Te IxrLA ME, | Inflammare, L.] to ſet ones Heart on fire, 

to heat, to inrage or incenſe ; alſo to provoke, to put into a 
n. | 

3 [of inflammable, F; inflammare, L.] 

capableneſs of being inflamed or ſet on fire. 

INFLAMMA'T1ON [in Medicine] a bliſtering heat, a Tumor 
occaſioned by an obſtruction, by means whereof the Blood in 
the Fleſh and Muſcles, flowing into ſome part faſter than it 
can run off again, ſwells up and cauſes a Tenſion with an un- 
uſual ſoreneſs, redneſs and heat. 

INTLA NATIVE, of an inflaming Nature or Quality. 

InrLa'rs Expreſſion, an Expreſſion ſwelling with big 
Words; but to no great purpoſe. | 

To InrLa're [ inflatns, L. ] to blow, ſwell, or puff up 
with Wind. _ 

INFLATION (in 3 a puffing up, a windy Swelling, 
the extenſion of a part occaſioned by windy Humours. 

To InrLECT [infleFere; L.] to bend or bow. 

INFLECTION 1 

3 a bending or bowing. 

InrLE'cTiON [with Grammar. ] is the variation of Nouns 
and Verbs in their ſeveral Caſes, Tenſes and Declenſions. 

INFLE'/CTION [in Optict:] a multiplex Refraction of the 
Rays of Light, cauſed by the unequal thickneſs of any Medi- 
um; ſo that the Motion or Progreſs of the Ray is hindred 
from going on in a right Line, and is infected or bent back 
on the inſide by a Curve. 

INFLECTION Point of any Curve 
[Geometry] is that Point or Place, 
where the Curve begins to bend 
A back again a contrary way. As for 

inſtance, when a Curve Line as A, 

| F, K, is _ concave and partly 
F convex towards any right Line, as 

B Hy A, B, or towards a fixt point, as 
m— then the Point F, which divides 

the concave from the convex part, 

and conſequently is at the beginning of the one, and the end 

of the other, is called the Point of Inflection, as long as the 

Curve being continued in towards F, keeps its courſe the ſame; 
but the Point K is called the Point of Retrogreſſion, where it 

begins to reflect back again towards that part or ſide where it 

took its original. | £ 

INF E'XIBLENESSy [inflexibilitas, L. inflexibilite, F.] 

INFLEXIBI LITT 
ed; alſo an inflexible Temper, obſtinateneſs, ſtiffneſs. 
To INFLYCT [ inflium, ſap.] to lay a Puniſhment upon. 
INFLYCTION, a ſmiting, a laying a Puniſhment upon. L. 
I'NFLUENCE [influentia, L.] an Emiſſion of a Power or 
Virtue; alſo the working or prevailing upon; power over, c. 
INFLUENCE [in Aftroſogy] a quality ſuppoſed to flow from 
the Bodies of the Stars, or Ge Effect of their Heat and Light, 
to which, the pretenders to that Art, attribute all the Events 
that happen on the Earth. | 
I'NFLUENCED [of influentia, L.] ſwayed, biaſſed, inclined 
towards, wrought upon. 

To I'NELUENCE [of influentia, of influere, L.] to flow 

Into, to have an influence upon, to produce or cauſe; to 

ſway or have. power over. 

I'NFLUENT [infliens, L.] flowing into. | 
INFLUENT Fuices [in Medicine] ſuch juices of a human 

Body, that by the contrivance of Nature and laws of Circula- 

tion, fall into another Current or Receptacle ; as the Bile in- 

to the Gall-Bladder, r. 

INFLUE/NTIAL, influencing or bearing ſway. 

 InFLUX [influxus, L.] a flowing or running into, eſpe- 

clally of one River into another. 

To INFOLD [of ix and Feoltan, Sax. ] to fold or wrap up. 


To INForce [enforcir, F .] to prevail upon by force of 


Argument, to conſtrain or oblige. 
INFo'RCEMENT, ſuch a compulſion or reftraint. | 
To Ixro/rm [informare, LI to give notice, to tell, to in- 
Ct, to teach, to make acquainted with. | 
INrorm [informis, L.] unſhapen, without form; alſo ugly. 


IN rorma hh [7. e. under the form of a poor Perſon] 


15 when a Perſon ving made Oath before a Judge, that he 
# not worth 5 Pound, his Debts paid, is admitted to ſue, ha- 
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that which cannot be bowed or bend- 
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ving Council or an Attorney afligned to manage his Buſineſs 
without any Fees. L. 1 | ; 
INFORMA'TION, an informing relation, advice; Alſo in- 
ſtruction, a making known; alſo an accuſation brought againſt 
wa before a Magiſtrate. F. of L. „ 
NFORMATUS x07 Ci. e. I am not informed] a formal 
anſwer. made in Court, by a Attorney who has no more to 
fay in the defence of his Client. 
INFO/RMED Stars [with Afrologers] are ſuch fixed Stars as 
are not ranged under any form or particnlar conſtellation. 
INFO'RMER, one who in of Judicature informs 
againſt, or proſecutes any Perſons who tranſgreſs any Law 
or penal Statute. mg | 
8 [informis, L.] that is without form, faſhion 
or | 
INFORTUNATE {[infortunatus, L. unfortunate, unlucky, 


PY | 4 

InFo'RTUNATENESS, unhappineſs,” unluckineſs. 7 
_ Inro/RTUNEs [with Afro/ogers] the Planets Saturn and 
Mars, ſo called by reaſon of their ill-difpoſed Natures and un- 

fortunate Influences. 1 N 

INFRA Scupularis Muſculus [with Anatomiſt.] a broad or 
fleſhy Muſcle of the Arm, ariſing from the lower fide of the 
os and ending in the third Ligament of the Shoulder. L. 
INFRA Spinatus Muſculus [with Anat.] a Muſcle of the 
Arm, ſo termed from the being placed below the Spine, un- 
der which it ariſes from the Scapula, and is inſerted to the 
— 16 Bone. This Muſcle moves the Arm directly back- 
wards. 

INFRA'/CTION, a breaking in, a rupture or violation of a 
Treaty, a Law, Ordinance, c. | | 

To INFRA/NCHISE [of affranchir, F. I to ſet free, to give 
one his Liberty; to make a Freeman or Denizon; to incor- 
porate into.a Society or Body politick. 

INFRA/NCHISEMENT [affranchiſement, F. ] a making free, 
Sc. alſo delivery, diſcharge, releaſe. 

INFRALAPSA'RIANS, a Sect who hold that God has crea- 
ted a certain number of Men, before the fall of Adam, only 
to be damned, without allowing them the means neceſſary for 
their Salvation, if they would labour never ſo much after it. 

INFRA'NGIBLE | of infrangibilis, L. ] not to be broken; 
durable, ſtrong. | 3 

INFRA'NGIBLENESS, uncapableneſs of being broken. 

INFRE'QUENCY [of infrequentia, L.] ſeldomneſs. a 

INFRE/QUENT | of infrequens, L.] ſeldom happening, 
rare, uncommon. | 


Inrrica'TiION 7 a rubbing or chafing. E. 


InFr vcTION 8 
To Inrxr'nce [inffingere, L.] to break a Law, Cuſtom 
or Privilege, > 
InrrI'NcEMENT, ſuch violation or breach. 
InrxvcTvuo'ss | infrufuoſus, L. ] unfruitful. 
NFRUG1I'FEROUS | infrugiferys, L.] bearing no Fruit. 
Ineu'caTED | infucatus, L. ] painted over. 055 
Inzuca'T10N; a painting of the Face, a colouring or diſ- 
guiſing. L. N | 
I'nyuLa; a Name antiently given to ſome of the pontiſical 
Ornaments, which are ſaid to be Filaments or Fringes of Wool, 
with which Prieſts, Victims and even Temples were adorned. 
To Inru'marTE [infumare, L.] to Smoke or dry in the 
Smoke. ; 
Inruma'T1ON, a drying in the Smoke. L. wp 
Inru/NDI'BULIFO'RMES * Botaniſts) a term applied to 
ſuch Flowers, as are ſhaped like a Funnel. 
InrunprBULUM, a Tunnel or Funnel for the pouring of 
war into a Veſſel. L, f 
NFUNDIBULUM Cerebri | Anatomy] the Brain Tunnel, a 


hollow place in the Root of the Brain, through which ſerous 


Humours are diſcharged. L. | 
InruxnpiBUuLUM Renum [Anatomy] the Pelvis or Baſin of 


the Reins, thro* which the Urine paſſes to the Ureters and 


Bladder. L. 5 
InrurraTs [of in and furiatus, L.] ſtark Mad; alſo reco- 
vered from Madneſs. z LY 
Ixrusca“TIiox, a making dark or dusky. L. | 
To Inev'ss [ Infuſum, ſup. of = rang L.] to pour in, 
or into; to ſteep or ſoak ; allo to inſpire or endue with. 
Ixrusiox, a pouring in, r. L. 3 | 
Ixrusiox ¶ in Pharmacy] is a ſteeping of any kinds of 
Drugs, Roots, Leaves, c. in ſome Liquor proper to draw 
out their Virtues. | . 
To Ixca'es. See To Engage. 
To Ixncr' 
often. "Ig | | 
Inczminated Flowers | with Botanifs } are ſuch when 
one Flower ſtands on, or grows out, of another. 
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MINATE [ ingeminare, L.] to double or repeat 
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 Inctmrxa/TI0N, à doubling or repeating, L. 
2 nGE/NDER [ingenerare, L. engendrer, F.] to beget, 

uce or cauſe to = Ate 1 © 
NGE/NERABLE [ingenerabilis, L.] that cannot be engen- 


Ino un ABLENE3s, uncapableneſs of being generated; al- 


ſo uncapableneſs of being Born. N 
Ivo NENA TED [ingeneratus, L. ] unbegotton, coming by 
Nature, not produced by Generation; naturally inbred 
Perſon or Thing. | 
Inoz'xIZRX. See Engineer. 
Incz'x1o, a Sugar Mal or Workhouſe. ( 
Ixce'niovs [ ingenious, L] quick, full of wit, cunning, 
ſhrewd; alſo excellent, exquiſite. | | 
Ince/niousxEssy [ingeniofitas, L. ingenit, F. ] wittineſs, 
Ince'nuiryY 5 ingenious Nature or Diſpoſition. 
IxOE/N ITE [Ciagenitus, L.] inborn, inbred, bred by Nature, 


natural, 
IxoENTITR Diſeaſe hs, a Diſeaſe that a Perſon brings 
into the World with him; much the ſame as Hereditary. 
Ince'nium, natural Quality or Diſpoſition, Fancy, Ca- 
pacity, Judgment. L. | 
Ivo uu [o/d Rec.] an Engine, Inſtrument or Device. L. 
Incenv/iTas Regni [in old Rec.] the Free-holders or Com- 
monalty of the Kingdom; and ſometimes it was uſed to ſig- 
nify the chief Barons, i. e. the great Lords, and the King's 
Common- Council. | 
Incz/nuovs [ingenuus, L.] frank, ſincere, without diſguiſe 
or double-meaning. 
InGe'NUOUSNESS 
IncexnuviTY 5 
Sincerity. | 
I'xeexy [ingeniam, L.] Genius, natural Diſpoſition, 
Parts, Humour, Se. | 
To Incz'sr [ingeſtum, L.] to put or thruſt in. 
Incinis's [of engin, F. of ingenium, L.] Enginier an 
Artiſt in either fortifying or attacking fortified Places. 
IRcLE, a Boy hired to be abuſed contrary to Nature. 
IncLo'rious [inglorius, L.] that is of no renown or re- 
pute, diſhonourable, baſe, mean. 

IxcLo/RIoUsN ESS, diſhonourableneſs, e. 

IxoLu'viEs [in Medicine] a ravenous Appetite. 

To Inco'rGE [of in and gorger, F. ] to cram, glut or ſtuff 
the Stomach, | 

Ixcor un /ingot, F.] a wedge of metal, either Gold or Silver. 

To Ix RA“ | of in and greffer, F. ] to ſet in as a Shoot in 
the Stock of a Tree; alſo to implant, imprint or fix in the Mind. 

IncrRarLED [ingrele, F.] notched about, as a bordure in- 
grailed in Heraldry is, when the line of which it is made bends 

towards the end. | 
An Incra'TE [ingratus, L.] an ungrateful an unthankfu 
Perſon. | 

To Ixcra'TiIATE [prob. of in and gratia, L.] to endea- 
vour to gain the good will or favour of another. 

IncRA'TITUDE [ingratitudo, L.] unthankfulneſs, ungrate- 
fulneſs. 

IxRAVTDATIOxN [of in and gravidatio, L.] the ſame as 
impregnation or a being young with Child. 

Ixcka'vipaTeD [of in and gravidatus, L.] impregnated, 
great with Child. 

IxcrE'pienTs [inpredientia, L.] the Simples in a. com- 
pound Medicine; alſo the reſpective parts or principles that 
go ts the making up of a mixt Body. 

Ix REE, in good part. O/d Word. 

IncrE'ss [ingre/us, L.] an entrance. 
| Incress [with A/ronomers] ſignifies the Suns entring the 

firſt Scruple of one of the 4 cardinal Signs ; eſpecially Aries. 

IncrEssv in caſu cenſimili, a Writ of Entry granted where 
a Tenant in Courteſy, or Tenant for Term of Life, or for the 
Life of another, alienates or makes over Land in Fee or in 
Tail, or for the Term of another's Life. 3 

IncressV ix caſu proviſo, a Writ of Entry given by the 
Statute of Gloceſter, where a Tenant in Dowry aliens in Fee, 
or for Term of Life, or in Tail; and it lies for the Party in 
reverſion againſt the Alienee. 

IncrEssv ad Terminum qui preteriit [in Law) a Writ lying 
where the Lands or Tenements are let for a term of Years, 
and the Tenant holdeth over his term. | | 

Incressv cauſa Matrimonii præœlocuti [in Law) a Writ ly- 
ing in caſe, where a Woman gives Lands to a Man in Fee 
Simple, to the intent he ſhall Marry her, and he refuſes to 
do ſo in a reaſonable Time, the Woman having required him 
ſo to do. L. 5 | 

Ixokkssu dum fuit infra ætaten [in Law) a Writ lying 
where one under Age ſells his Land, c. I. | 


[ingenuitas, L. ingenuité, F.] frank- 
neſs; freeneſs in Diſcourſe or Dealing, 
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Iscareb dum non fit compes mentis 
ing where a Man ſells Lands or T 
compos mentis, 1. E. ba he 3 Mad. 1. 

NGRESSU i /e per [in Law) a Writ lying where 
demands Lands or Tenements, let by — th after — term 


is 2, expe þ 3 
NGRESSU fine afſenſu Capituli [in Law) a Writ g 
Common L. to E Succeſſor 1 him tha — 12 


24 50 Capituli. * 14 w ; 
NGRESSU /# eifina [in Law] a Writlying w 
Man is diſeiſed and ay bo Heir againſt the Dyer” L 
Inox Ess fur cui in vita [in Law) a Writ lying where on 
demands Lands or Tenements of that Tenant that had en 
by one to whom it was let, by ſome Anceſtor of the Plain! 
for a term now expired. ; 
Ba ad communem legem, a Writ that lies Where 3 
Tenant for term of Life makes a Feoffment and dies; ſo that he 
in reverſion ſhall have the ſaid Writ againſt any Perſon, who 
is in the Land. * 
Ix cross [ Law Term] that which appertains to the 
of the Lord, — not — Manour, "oe Sc. * 
To Incross [ of in and groffoyer, F. I to write over the 
Draught of a Deed in fair and large Characters; alſo to buy 
up any Commodities in the Groſs, to foreſtal, to enhance the 
Price of the Market. 
N IxoRo'ssA TOR magni Rotuli [in Law) the Clerk of the 
ipe. L. | 
, gre R, a Clerk that writes Deeds, Conveyances, Re- 
cords, or any Law Writings. 
Ixcro'sseR, one who buys up Corn, while it is growing, or 
other'Proviſions before the Market, in order to ſell them again. 
Incro's5sIxG of a Fine in Law) is when the Indentures 
being drawn up by the Chirographer, are delivered to the 
Party to whom the Cognizance is made. 
InGro's*MENT, an Ingroſſing. p 
I xcven [ Anatomy] the upper part of the Thigh, the Groin, 
the Share, the ſpace trom the bending of the Thigh to the 
Privities. | 
Incuina'tlia fin Medicine, &c.] any ſubdiviſion made of 
that part, or any thing therein contained, or applied thereto, 
as a Medicine. 


To Ixcvu'Ly [of in and goxffree, F. or golpe, Dutch) to 


{ſwallow down, to devour, as a Gulph. 

To Ixcu'xcitTaTE [ingurgitatum, L.] to ſwill, to ſwallow 
greedily ; to devour gluttonouſly. 

IncurciTaA'TION, ſwilling, ſwallowing greedily, L. 

- = GU'STABLE [ingu/tabilis, L.] that may not or cannot be 
taited. 

IxHABI'“LE [inhabilis, L.] unmeet, unfit, unwieldly, not 
nimble. 

IxnABI'L Try [inbabilitas, L. ] diſability. 

To IxnA BTT [| inhabitare, L.] to dwell in. 

Infa/BITABLE | inhabitabilis, L. ] not habitable; alſo that 
may be inhabited. 

Inya/BITABLENESS, 
habited. 

Ix ABIT ANT [inhabitans, L.] one who dwells in. F. 

To IxAE“RKE [inberere, L. ] to ſtick or cleave faſt to. 

IxnERKENCOE I [inhberentia, L.] inherent quality or that 

IxnE“R ver F which inheres. : 

Ix HER ENcE | with Philoſophers] a term apply'd to the jun- 
cture and connexion of an accident with its ſubſtance. 

To Ix HEY TT [heriter, F. of heres, L. an heir] to enjoy or 


fitneſs or commodiouſneſs to be in- 


poſſeſs by inheritance or ſucceſſion; to be heir to a Perſon. 


Inye'RITANCE [ jus hereditarium, L. heritage, F.] a per- 
petual deſcendance of Lands and Tenements to a Man and h13 
Heirs ; alſo an Eſtate, whether it come by ſucceſhon or pur- 
chaſe ; as every Fee Simple and Fee Tail. 

IxnkRTrox [heritier, F. heres, L.] one who holds Lands, 


Sc. by inheritance. 


Inneg'rITRIX [heritiere, F. ] a ſhe inheritor, an heireſs. 
Ixnne's10xN [inhefio, L. ] a ſticking or cleaving to. ; 
To Inarsrr[inhibere, L.] to hold in, to prohibit, to forbid. 
INIST TIox, a holding in, c. L. 

IxRHITIOx [in Law) a Writ forbidding a Judge from pro- 
ceeding farther in the Cauſe before him; but [nh161t1on 15 
moſt uſually a Writ iſſuing out of a higher Court to a lower 
and inferior. | | 

Ixno'c N [old Rec.] a Corner or out-part of a commoi 

Ixno'xE f Field, plough'd up and Sown, and ſometimes 
enclos'd, whilſt the other Part of the Field lies Fallow. | 

InHoLper [of Inne and Healvin, Sax. to hold or keep] 


Hoſpitality 


io 


an Inn-keeper; alſo a Maſter of a Houle. 
Ixno'sPITABLE [inhoſpitalis, L.] not given to 
alſo uncourteous, uncivil. 
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muovrrr ABLE eee 1 inhoſpitable | 


InfovPtTa/LITY emper or Behaviour 3 
ouſneſs to Strangers or Gueſts. 
 Indiouman' | inbumanus, L. J void of Humanity, Barba- 
rous, Savage, Cruel. Y = 

InHUMANNESS N { /nbumanitas, L. inbumanite, F.] is as 

Innvmantrry'S it were a putting off, or ſtripping ones 
ſelf of human Nature; favage Nature, Cruelty,  Barbarity. 

= 9 79 * [inhumatum, L.] to bury, to interr. 
IxnuuA'Tiox, a burying or interring. 

Iununariox [with Chymiſts] is when 2 Pots, the lower - 
moſt of which is full of little Holes, are covered with Earth, 
and a Wheel Fire made, cauſing the Vapours to Sweat thro? 
in the diſtillation ; alſo a Digeſtion made by burying the Ma- 
terials in Dung or in the Earth. , | 

To INI r [injeftum, L.] to caſt or ſquirt in. 

InJt'cT1o Inteſtinalis [with Phyſicians] a Clyſter. IL. 

In js cron, a caſting or ſquirting in. L. 

InzecT1on [in Surgery] the injecting or caſting in any liquid 
Medicine into Wounds or the Cavities of the Body, by 
Syringe, Clyſter, &c, | 

InzzcT10w [with Aratomiſts] is the filling the Veſſels of a 
human or animal Body with Wax, or any other proper Mat- 
ter, to ſhew their Ramifications. 

Iur run [with Anatomi/ts] the beginning of the oblon- 

IniruM > gated Marrow. 

Inima'cinaBLE, not to be imagined. 

IxIuHT ABLE [inimitabilis, L.] that cannot be imitated. 

 InvMITABLENESS, Quality, Sc. that cannot be imitated. 

To Ixjoin [injungere, L. enjoindre, F.] to require, to 
lay upon. 

To Ixjor [of in and jouir, F.] to take pleaſure in; alſo to 

fleſs, 
of 10/YMENT [of in and jouiſſance, F. ] Pleaſure, Poſſeſhon. 

Inrquiry [iniquitas, L. iniquit?, F.] Injuſtice, Sin, 
Wickedneſs. 

In!T1AL [initialis, L.] of or pertaining to beginning. 

To IxITIATrR [initiaturm, L. initier, F.] to enter in; to 
inſtruct in the firſt Principles of any Art or Science; to admit 
into any Society, Order or Faculty. | 

Ini'TramenTs [initiamenta, L.] the firſt Inſtructions in 
any kind of Knowledge, Science, &c. 

NIT1A'T10N, the entring or admitting one into any Order 
or Faculty. | 

Inzucu'xp [injucundus, L.] unpleaſant. | 

In vev'xpity [ injurunditas, L. ] unpleaſantneſs. 

Inzu/picaBLE [injudicabilis, L. ] that cannot be judged. 

Ixzup1ciar [of in and judicialis, L.] not agrecable to 
Judgment, injudicious. 


Judgment or Diſcretion. 
Inzuprciousness, want of Judgment, Diſcretion, Ec. 
Inzu/xcTioNn, a command or requirement, E of I. 
Injunction ſin Law] a Writ grounded upon an Order in 
Chancery, to give Poſſeſſion to the Plaintiff, for want of the 


— appearance; or to ſtay proceedings in another 
ourt. | 


buſe, to prejudice or endammage. 

Inju'rious [injurieſus, L.] unjuſt, wrongful, hurtful, of- 
fenſive, outragious, abuſive, againſt Right and Law. 

IxJu'xrovsness, hurtful Quality, Injury, Wrong, &c. 

Vxjury [injuria, L.] Abuſe, Offence, Wrong, Outrage 
any thing contrary to Juſtice and Equity. | | 

Ixjquxx [with Civilians] a private Offence committed de- 
ſignedly, and with an evil intention to any Man's Prejudice. 

I just [injuſtus, L.] wrongful, offenſive. 

Ixju'srice [inju/titia, L.] unfair dealing, diſhoneſty, Qc. 
any Vice contrary to Juſtice. | 

Ixx [Inck, Du.] a black or red Liquor for Writing. 
 In« [with Falconers] the Neck of any Bird which a Hawk 
preys upon. 


 I'x«-Horn [of Jack, Ds. and Hohn, Sax.) a Veſſel to 

hold Ink, W | 
I«1&833 [of Yntky D.] inky nature; alſo ſmearedneſs 
or being Vo Int Ink: Jrinky 

To IxxrxDpu.s I prob. of in and vyndelan, Sax.] to Light, 
to let on Fire, to catch Fire, to break out into a flame. 

An I'sxLrx6 [ſome derive it of ix and kallenz Du. to 
tell, or of munkelen, Tur. a ſmall Rumour. But Min- 
"tw; of inclinando, L.] a hint, an intimation. | 

IsLAa'Gn [Lat Word] a Perſon ſubject to the Law, one 
Who was included in ſome Frank-pledge, and not out- lawed. 
. a 'CARY, a reſtoring of an outlaryed Perſon to the King's 
ProteQion, and to the Eſtate of Benefit of a Subject. 
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Ixworciovs [of in, neg. and judicieux, F.] void of 


To Ixus [injuriari, L. injurier, F.] to wrong or a- 
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In't an [of in, within, and Land, Cv] fituate upon the 


main Land, mp ie Pat of: the Connie. 121 
TuLAND [SN Law] chat inner Land, or part of a Ma- 


' nour, which lay next or moſt convenient for a Lord's Man- 


fion Houſe, for the maintenance of his Family, -&c. 


I'sLanD-Bills [in Commerce] Bills for Money payable in 


the ſame Lands in which they are drawn. | 


I'nLanD Towns, Towns fituated far in the Land, to which 
Ships, &c. cannot come up. 


NLAND-Trade, a Trade carried on wholly within one 
Country. | 


INLa/NTAL [ old Rec.] Inland, or Demeſn, oppoſed to 
Delantal, or Out-Land, or Land Tenanted. ; 

To InLarce [of in and /argus, L. or /arge, F.] to make 
large; to diſcourſe largely upon a Subject. 

NLA'RGEMENT | e/argiſſement, F.] an enlarging or ma- 
king more large ; an exſpatiating or treating more largely. 
n IxLAx, an inlaid Work, or what is inlaid. Milton. 

To Intay [i and lepden, Dy.) to make Inlaid Work. 

InLa'yp-Work [of in and lexgan, Sax. ] worked in Wood 
or Metal, with ſeveral pieces of different Colours curiouſly 
ſet together. See Marquettry. 

InLEA'sD ſenlact, F. catch'd in a leaſe or ſnare, entangled, 

I'ni.gT [of in into, and legan, Sax. to let] an entrance or 
paſſage into. = | 

To IxLvcaTEn, [of in and hhTan,/ Sax. ] to give light to. 

InLYcyTENED [of in and lihvan, Sax. to make light] ha- 
ving received, or being made light; being made to know 
what was before unknown. 4 

IxTTsT ED [of in and /ife, F. and liſta, Ital. a Roll] entred 
as a Soldier into the Service of a Prince, &. 

Inma'Tz[ of in and mava, Sax. a _ a Lodger in the 
ſame Houſe with the Poſſeſſor or Owner of it. 

In-MATES (in Law] are ſuch as for Money dwell jointly in 
the ſame Houle with another Man, but in different Rooms, 
paſſing in and out at the ſame Door, and not being able to 
maintain themſelves, | 

InmosT [of inmæyd, Sax. ] the moſt inward. 

FxLy, inwardly. Milton. | | 

Inn [Inne, Saæ. ] a Houſe of Entertainment for Travellers. 

To Inn, to lodge at a publick Inn. 8 

To Ixx-Corn, to get it into Barns, c. at Harveſt- time. 

Inns of Court, are four particular Houſes or Colleges for 
the Entertainment of Students in the Law, viz. 

Gray's Inn, antiently the Manour Houſe of Baron Gray in 
the Reign of King Edward III. | 

Lincoln's Inv, firſt built, for his own dwelling Houſe, by 
Henry Lacy, Earl of Lincoln. | | 

The two TzurrEs, the Inner and the Middle, which were 
antiently the Habitation of the Knights Templars; to which 
the outward Temple was added afterwards, called E/ex- Houſe. 

Inxs of Chancery are eight, appointed for young Students 
in the Law. Wet 

1. Bernard's Iuxx, which once belonged to Dr. Macworth, 
Dean of Lincoln; and in the Poſſeſſion of one Lionel Bernard. 


2. Clements Inn, once a Meſſuage belonging to the Pariſh 


of St. Clement's Danes. WI" 

3. Clifford's Inn, ſometime the dwelling Houſe of Ma/> 
colm de Herſey, and afterwards of the C/ifords, Earls of Cum- 
berland, of whom it was rented. 

4. Furnival Inx, once the Manſion of Sir Richard Fur- 
nival, and afterwards of the Talbots, Earls of Shrewsbury. 
5. Lion's Inn, once a private Houſe, known by the Name 
of the Black-Lion. | 

6. New Ixx, once the dwelling Houſe of Sir F. Tynraul x; 
which has been alſo call'd Our Lady's Inn. 

7. Staple's Inn, fo called, becauſe it formerly belonged to 
the Merchants of the Staple. 8 

8. Thavy's Inn, antiently the dwelling Houſe of Jobn 
Thavy, Armourer of London. 

And alſo Serjeants Inxs, two Houſes of a higher Rank, 
ſet apart for the Judges and Serjeants at Law. 

Inna'Tz [innatus, L.) born with a Perſon, inbred, natural. 

InnaTE Principles or Ideas (with Moraliſts) certain ori- 
ginal Notions or Characters, which ſome hold to be ſtamped 


on the Mind of Man, when it firſt receives its Being, and which 


it brings into the World with it; but this Doctrine has been 
ſufficiently confuted by Mr. Lock. 8 
Inxna'TENess [of inzatzs, L. and neſs} inbornneſs,” inbred- 
neſs, naturalneſs:. 1dr Yo iet oy 46 
Inxa'vicaBLE [inmavigabilis, L.] chat cannot be ſail'd in. 
InxAa'vicAaBLENESS, unſitneſs to be ſail'd in. . 


Panzer [innoh, Sari inward. 


TNXERuOSsT [inneme)©, Sax. ] the inmoſt, or moſt inward. 

I xN IN, Lands recovered from the Sea by draining and 
bawking. POE di Ctr T ae 0 

I 55 . Ixxo 
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'NNOCENCE _ E T kat 
r 1X 


NNOCENT vis ſnefs, eld; alſo funpleneſs. 
- I'Nnocenr {itteedr, L.] inoffenſive, guiltleſs, -hartnileſs ; 
alfo fil y ſimple. / et E ; ts «7 38 71 


An Vxxocent, a Ninny, a filly ot half-witted Perſon. © 


Frnocenyrs Pay, a Feſtival held the 28th of December, in 


Memory of the innocent Children, whom Herod flew 
the Birth of out Saviour. NM LS un 

Ix no'cuovs [ innocuus, L.] harmleſs, doing no hurt. 

Ixxo'cvousness, harmleſneſs. Au 

Inxo'MinABLE {innominabilit, J.] not fit, or that cannot 
be named. | ' LO 

Inno/minaTAa OGH [ Anat. } the nameleſs Bones, two large 
Bones ſituate on the Sides of the Os Sacram; each of which, 
in young Children, may: be ſeparated into three Bones; but 
in thoſe of riper Years, grow all into one Bone. I. 

Inyo'MInAT aA tunica oculi [with Ocrtifs) a certain Coat of 
the Eye which, wants a Name. L. 

Inno'minatus Humonr [in Med.] one of the 4 ſecondary 
Humours, with which the Antients thought the Body to be 
nouriſhed, the other 3 being Ros, Gluten and Cambium. L. 

Ix xorESseiuus [of innoteſcimus per prefentes, L. i. e. we 
make known by cheſe Preſents] Letters Patents ſo called, 
which are always of a Charter of Feoffment, or ſome other 
Deed not of Record. I. | 

To Vanovars [intovare, L. ] to lay aſide old Cuſtoms and 
bring up new ones. | 

 Innova'T10N, a bringing in of new Cuſtoms or Opinions, 
change, alteration. | 

Innovator, [rovateur, F.] one who lays aſide old Cu- 
ſtoms and brings up new ones. L. 

Inxox10us [innoxius, L.] not hurtful, harmleſs. 

Ixxo'xitousNess harmleſneſs. 

_ Innue'xpo [of innue to beckon or nod with the Head] a 
Word frequently uſed in Writs, Declarations and Pleadings, 
to declare a Perſon. or Thing that was mentioned before but 
obſcurely, or left doubtful, 

Innu'mMERABLE{ihnumerabilis, L.] that cannot be num- 
bered, numberleſs. 44.4 | 

InNu'MER ABLENESS, uncapableneſs of being numbered. 

Ixnxnu/MERoOUs [inmmerts, L.] innumerable. Milton. 

IxoB#piencCe [ inobedientia, L.] diſobedience. 

IxocuLa'TION ¶iroculatio, L.] a kind of grafting in the 
bud; as when the bud of the Fruit-tree is ſet in the ſtock or 
branch of another, fo as to make ſeveral forts of fruits grow 
on the {ame tree. pit 14 

Ixo Dokus, 4, um [in Botan. Writ.) that has no ſmell. 

Ix o“ po Os [inodorus, L.] without ſcent, unperfumed. 

IxorrE“NsIVE [of in and offenfive, F.] that gives no offence, 

harmleſs. | . 

IxorrE'xsIVEN Ess, innocentneſs, harmleſneſs. 

InoreYciovs [ i eiçus, L.] backward in doing any good 
office or turn, diſcourteous, diſobliging. 

Ixorr'eiousxkss, backwardneſs in doing any good office. 

IxorERATIO [in Lato] one of the legal Excuſes to exempt 
a Man from appearing in Court. 

Ino/8DINATE | inordinatus, L.] out of order, extravagant, 
immoderate. | 

INoP1'NABLE | inopinabilis, L.] that could not be thought. 

Ixo'PPORTUNE | inopportunus, L.] unſeaſonable. 

Ixo'xDINATE Proportion [in Geometry] is where the order 
of the terms is diſturbed. | | 

IxoxpinaTE Proportion [in Numbers] is as follows, ſuppoſe 
3 magnitudes in one rank and 3 others proportionate to them 
in another, then compare them in a different order; as theſe 
three numbers 2 3 9 being in one rank and theſe three other 
3 24 36 in another 'rank proportional to the precedent in a 
different order, fo that 2 ſhall be to 3 as 24 to 36. and 3 to 
9 as 8 to 243 then caſt away the mean terms in each rank, 
conclude the firſt 2 in the firſt rank is to the laſt 9, as 8 the 
firſt of the other rank to the laſt 36. 

Ixo'RDINATENESS, immoderateneſs, extravagantneſs, 

IxoRbiNArus, 2 Rec.] one who died inteſtate. 

InorGa"Nical of in, neg. and organicus, L. of gg2avinds, 
Gr.] without proper Organs or Inftruments. 

InorG A'NITY [of ix, neg. and organon, L. of degaver, Gr.] 
a deprivation of Organs or Inſtruments. h 

InosCULA'TioN, the joining of the Mouths of the capillary 
Veins and Arteries. | 

In PACE [i. e. in peace] a term uſed by the Monks for a 
Priſon where ſuch of them are ſhut up as have committed any 
Dime, 11. | [ 

IxrEN Y and . QUTPENY [ Rec.] Money paid by the 
Cuſtom of ſome Manours upon the alienation ob Tenants, e. 


aids {17S odd I 7 ect 

eee e We at nts Vp 

In PRocT'NcT ix procinctu, L. Jin readineſs; ready?" Ab 

In nor ru r term ſometimes uſed to 1 | 
ſome Piece made off hand, extemporary, without any previ« 
* Meditation, * | . 8 of 7 

NQUEST [engueſte, F.] a ſearch, eſpecially made by a fury; 
ile e i K 34-0. 4 et et 

The Court of InquzsT. [at Guild-hall, LondonJa Court held 
for determining all complaints preferred for Debt, by one Free. 
man againſt another, under 405. called alſo the Court of Con- 

ience. | 
. Ix uE rubr A Ireſtleſneſs, diſquiet, uncaſineſs 

IsqQuisTUDs | with Phyſicians] a convulſtve Motion of the 
Muſcles in the Limbs, which cauſes the ſick Patient to thrvw 
himſelf frofn one ſide to the other. | ; = 

InqQuinAa'T10N, a defiling or fouling, L. | | 

IvQui'tABLE [of inquirere, L. ] that may be inquired about 
or ſcarched into. 17+ 

To Inqu1'st, to ask or demand; to examine or ſearch into. 

Ixquirte'ndo ſin Law] an authority given to a Perſon or 
Perſons to inquire into ſomething for the King's advantage. 

Ixqui-xy, an asking after. . 

Inqu1'sIT10N, a ſtrict inquiry, ſearch or examination. Z. 

IxQu1s/T10N [ina /ega/ Senſe] is a manner of proceedingin 
matters Criminal by the Office of the Judge; or by the great 
Inqueſt before Juſtices in Eyre. 

Spaniſh Ix duis 1110, a fort of Council (fo called berauſe 
the Judges of this Office take cognizance of Crimes by com- 
mon report without any legal Evidence) firſt appointed by 
Ferdinand King of Spain, who having ſubdued the Moors, or- 
dered that no Moors nor Fews ſhould ſtay there but ſuch as 
were baptized. But tho' the occaſion of this Court has lon 
ſince ceaſed, yet the Power of it is ſtil! continued, and exerci 
with barbarous cruelty againſt Chriſtiant themſelves; undet che 
notion of Hereticks, and even againſt all that are not flanch 
Roman Chatholicks. | 

InQv1's1T1vE, defirous to know every thing, curious, prying. 

InQur'sITiVENEss [of inguiſitus, L. and 20%] mquilitive 
humour, c. a deſire to know every thing. 

InqQui1's1TOR [inguiſitear, F.] a Judge of the Spaniſh Inqui 
fition 3 alſo a Coroner, or any Perion that makes ſearch after. 

Inqu1s1ToORs [in Lee] Sheriffs, Coroners, c. who have 
Power to enquire in certain Caſes. ty 

To Inrace [enrager, F. ] to put into a rage to make mad. 

To IxR TH ſenricber, F = make rich, to imbelliſh; toadarn. 

Inr1'CHMENT, an inriching or being inriched, unbelliſh- 
ment, c. | | 

Inro'ap [prob. of in and rode did ride, of qu dan, Sex.) an 
Invaſion or entring a Country in a hoſtile manner, 

To Ix Ol [of exroler, F. ] to enter or write downina Roll, 
to regiſter. | | 

Inzo'LMENT [enrolement, F.] a regiſtring, recording dt en- 
tring of any Act, as a Recognizance, Statute, Fine, Wt, in 
the Rolls of Chancery, or in thoſe of the &xcbequer, King's 
Bench, Common Pleas, e. 

Insa'NaBLE [inſarnb:lis, L.] not to be cured. 

IxsA'NABLENESS, incurableneſs. | 

Ixsa'nt Cine, L. ] out of order as to health; alſo mud. 

Insa'NENEss, unhealthfulneſs; alſo madnels. | 

Ixs A [of in and ſanguinatus, L.] rendred bloody, 
drench'd with Blood. 

Insa'nta, Madneſs, Frenzy, Dotage, which happens 
when the Faculties of Imagination and Judgment are damaged 
or quite deſtroyed, | | q 

To Ixsa'x1aTE [of inſanire, L.] to render or make Mad- 

Insa'TIABLE [injatiabilis, L.] that eannot be ſatisfied with 
Meat, Drink, Se. | 

InsaT1ABLE [in a metaphorical Senſe] is apply'd to the 
Paſſions, as inſatiable Ambition, inſatiable Avarice,” Kc. 

Insa/TIaBLENESS, unſatisfiedneſs; uncapablenels of being 
ſatisfied. | | | 

InsA'TIATED [inſatiatus, L.] not ſatisfied or filled. 

PRSATTLATERESS? Tinſatierar, L.] unſatisfidnels. 

IIr8SClENCE { inſcientia, L.] Ignorance. ” 7 

Ixsco/ x Ep [of in and Skanr3zes Dan.) ſpoken ol part 
an Army, encompaſſed with a Sconce or little Fort, in 
to defend ſome Pals. 14 75 

InscarvBABLs, that may be inſcribed or contained in other 
Figures, as a Triangle, Square, c. in a Circle. 

To Ixscri'bs [inferibere, L.] to write within or upon. 

InsR41'BeD, [injcriptus, L.] Written in or upon. bean 

| InscrvBeD. [in Geom, ] a Figure is ſaid to be inicribec a4 
nother, When all the Angles of the Figure inſcribed 3 — 
either the Angles, Sides or Planes of the other Figure. 1. 
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CRIBED Bodies in-G the 3 36 as 
Ip RID Ke: ſip ng, Ky 32 ow 
as lies entirely wane Angie te Aymptötes. a3 the 


Hyperbola doth. 
rica Hypoobaly a Title, Name or Charadter, , 


engraven on any thing, as Marble, Braſs, e. 
. N Re] ritten Inſtruments, by 1 


thi as grant 
Tho [inſerutabilis, L.] unſearchable, wy 


— 


TInscrv TABLE 


th mable. * 11 l 
Tracer BI ENESS, METS A 


e EY [inſculptys, L. fee. F. J engraven, May 
or cu 

fas ver aeg of of inſecare, L. to cut in, un inks, F. ] 
a Worm, Fhe, G ſmall Creature that creeps or flies, 
either not divided into Limbs. and Joints, as other Creatures 
are; but encompaſſed with Rings or Diviſions, capable of be- 
ing parted without deſtroying Life, as Worms, Sc. or elle 
divided between the Head and Body, as Bees, Flies, F 
miret, Sc. 

Ixs cr ATIoN, à tailing or inveighing againſt one, 1 4. 
a following or perſecuting a Perſon with foul Language. 

InszcTA/TOR, a Railer, Slanderer, or N alſo a 
Proſecutor at Law. L. 

Ixsgcr Aro, a Proſecutor or Adverſary at Law. 

Ixsg'CT10N, a cutting Into, L. 

InstcTIvoRous [of inſeftum and vera, L.] that feeds 
upon Inſects. 

Ins cv“ [of in and ſecurus, L. * not ſecure, unſafe, 

as A . p [of i in and ſecuritas, L.] unſafety. 

Iner MIN ATN [with pretenders to PAH one of che 
ſour kinds of Tranſplantion of Diſeaſes; the Method of per- 
torming it is by mixing the impregnated Medium with al 
Mumia taken from the Patient, with fat Earth, where has 
been ſown the Szed of a Plant appropriate to that Dilcaſe 
and by ſprinkling. it with Water wherein the Patient hat 
waſhed; and they imagine the Diſeaſe will decline in propor- 
tion as the Plant grows. 

Ixsk'xs ATE [in/en/atus, L.] nſolels ; alſo mad, furious. 

Inse-xs1BLE [;n/enfibilis, L. ] void of Senſe. 

InsE/NSIBLENESS 


IxsENSIBI'LITY > voidneſs of Senſe; ſenſeleſneſs. 


Ins E TANABTE {in/eparabilis, L.] chat cannot be ſeparated, 
ſevered, or parted. 
Ins z PAR ABLENESS, inſe arable Quality or Condition. 
To Ixsz'rT [in/erere, L. ] to put or bring i in or between. 
Ixs ER T1Ox, an inſerting or putting in or between; alſo a 
- grafting. 


INSERT1ON [in EHI the implication of one part with - 


in yon 
To IVS RETN ve [inſervire, L.] to bear a part in or promote. 
Inszx'RvICEABLE, unſerviceable. 
INSERVIRE [old Rec. ] to reduee Perſons to Servitude. 
Insz'ssvs [in U a Bath, or half Bath, prepared of a 
Decoction of ſeveral kinds of Herbs, proper for the lower 
Parts, in which the Patient fits down to the Navel. 
IxsETE'NA [inſeTena, Sax. ] an Inditch. 
Ixs1p1a'ToR, a lier in wait. L. 
Ixs101aTo'ses Varum [old Stat.] way-layers, or hers in 
wait to inſnare or deceive. L. 
IxsToious [infdiaſus, L.] inſnaring, treacherous, deceitful. 
IxsTbiousvxss, fullneſs of wiles, deceirfulneſs, craftineſs. 


3 1 GHT [Anſicht, Du.] Light, into, or We of a 
Atter. 


Een. Enſigns or Arms. 17 145 

NSIGNVFICANT [or in and fenificans, ignifying no- 

Ning, Meat 4 i 1m 
Ixsicx! Fe mars [of in negat. and /ignificantia, L.] 
Ixs1/Gniricaxcy inconſiderableneſs, worthleſneſs. 
IxsTLIuu [o/d Rec. J 1 Counſel, ill Advice. 
I'xs1uur tenuit; one ſpecies of the Writ called Formegon. 


oY 


Tolxy'xuary [infinuare, L. Ito wind or ſcrew ones ſelf 


by en cunningly or craftily; alſo Ip intimate or give a 
nt o 


| IxSINU A' TION a SOS and covert Way of. creeping into | 
av 
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3 on 1 il [in gy an Law) the aged 


of it; or the leaving it to the xegilter in onder 40 its probate. | 
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N 


i pens 


into the ſtock of a Tree. 
IySiT1YE Gies bins, I. J grafted of put in, not natural. 
To Insr.a'vs {of in ang. be; | Du. to make 2 Slave of 


— Toon prob. of beſnaerer; Da. p to draw into a 
to ſurprize ox catch. 
2 CIABLE [inſociabilis, 11 not ſociable, unfit for So- 


ciety r Converſation. 


Ixso ela sTEN ESS, unfitneſs for Society, unſociable Tem- 


per. | / 


INSOLAYED Cinſolatus, I. laid in the Sun, 5 n 
InsoU AT io N, à laying in the Sun, a bleaching L. 
IxsoLAT ION [in Pharmacy] the digeſtion of any Ingredi- 
ies, by expoſing them to the Sun-beams. 
ImSoLENT S L.] ſaycy, bold; alſo proud, lifted up 


in Mind. | 
I'NSOLENCE [inſolentia, 2 ] inſolence, haughtineſs, 
I'x80LEyTN 88s F laucineſs. 


Ixso LITE [inſo/itus, L.] unuſual; uhaccuſtomed. 
Ixso“LVABUE, not able to pay. 

Ins0'LuUBUE [inſaluhi/is, L. I that cannot be ſolved or looſed. 
Ixso(LUuBLEN ESA I uncapableneſs of being looſed or re- 
Inso'LvaBLENEss { ſolved. | 

Ixs/LVENT [ inſole, L.] not able to pay. 

Iso! 22 {of in neg. N L. to pay] in- 
In89'LyENCY capacity pf paying Debts, Sc. 
Inz0'unzous [jnormnights Or inſomnis, L.] troubled with 

Dreams, not flecping ſoundlye- * - 

To Jus ser [in/peAum, L.] to look narrowly into, to 


overſee. 
cxſecing, an light, a loſe viewing; 


InsPg/CTION, an ov 
a looking on or into. L. 
INS c rok, an Overſeer, one to whom the care and con- 
duct of any Wark is committed. L. 


To Insrz'x538 [in/ber/urm, L. J to n upon. 

IxsPE'xsIOx, a ſprinkling upon. L. 

Ixs p“ xInus {ſo called, becauſe they begin with the Word 
inſpeximus, i. e. we have looked upon or conſidered] Letters 
Patents. L. 

InsPIR A/TION Cin Phyfich) an inſpiing or breathing ins 
alſo a taking in Air or Breath by the alternate Dilatation of the 
Cheſt, 

Ivsrix a TIox [with Div ines] the conyeying of certain ex- 
traordinary or ſupernatural Natices or Motions into. the Soul 


alſo a being moved by the Sf af God to ſpeak and act in 


an extraordinary Manner. 

To Insm'xe | inſpirare, 15 to breathe in ar upon; to 
prompt, to put into ones Head, to endue or fill with. 

Ins21'g1TED [of inſpirt, F. or in and ſpirit, Eng} * 
Life and Spirit put into. 

Ixs piss A TE [inſþiſatus, L.] thickened. 

IxsPIss Al iO, a thichening or rendering thick; 2 kind 
a Liquid is brought to a thicker Conſiſtence, by exaporating 


the thinner Parts. L. 


Idar A RLE ¶Cinſtabilis, 1 unſtable, inconſtant, uncertain, 


InsTa/BLENEsS? [ inftabilitas, L. . inftabilite, F. J unſted- 
| InsTant LITY bs taſtneſs, &a n. -igklenels, 


To Insra'1.fof in and A val, Sax. or infollers Pil to put 
into poſſeſſion of an Office, Order, ar Beneficez. properly the 


changeahle. 


uncertainty. 


placing: of a Clergyman in a Cathedral Church, ora, Knight 


of the Garter in pot Stall, where rem one has Maurer 
\ [infallation, F.] the aft of inſtalling 

or initiating ſinto an Order, ,a3 chat of 
efinflantia, LuJeager ſuit 
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werdhelel, all the Parts of Time are joined; x portion cf Time 


Jo ſmall, that it can't be divided or, as others define it, an 
Inſtant is an inſtantly ſmall*Part of Duration, that takes u 
the Time of only one Idea in our Minds, without the Nas. 
ſion of another, wherein we perceive no ſucceſſion at all. 

A temporary Insr a xt, is 2 Part of Time at immediately 
precedes another ; eh the the laſt Inſtant of a Day really 


and immediately pre the firſt Inſtant of the following Day. 

A nititral INSTANT Vis what we otherwiſe'call the priority 
of Nature, which isobſerved in things that are ſubordinated in 
acting; as firſt and ſecond Cauſes; Cauſes and their Effects. 

A rational IxsT axT, is not any real Infant, but a Point 
which the Underſtanding conceives to have been before ſome 
other [nant ; founded on the nature of the things which oc- 
caſion it to be conceived, , | 

I'asranTNEss | of infant, L. and neſ5] the immediatene(s. 

InsTAnTAa'NEouUSNESs [of infflantanens, L. and neſs] Mo- 
mentaneouſneſs, or happening in the nick of Time. 

InsTauRA'TA Terra [in antient Deeds] Land ready ſtocked 
or furniſhed with all Things neceſſary to carry on the Em- 
ployment of a. Farmer. | 

e K riox, the re-eſtabliſhment of a Religion, a 
Church, c. L. a reſtoring to the former ſtate ; a repairing 
or renewing. 

Ixsr AVU RUM {in ant. Deeds] the whole ſtock upon a Farm, 
as Cattel, Waggons, Ploughs, and all other Implements of 
Husbandry, 

Ixs r au/RUM Eceiefie, the Veſtments, Plate, Books, and 
other Utenſils belonging to a Church.  _ 

To InsTiGaTt, [inftigare, L.] to ſpur, to egg or ſet on; 
to 3 to, to encourage or abet. 

NSTIGA/TION, an inſtigation, egging on, c. alſo Mo- 
tion, Sollicitation. L. | 710 

InsT1Ga'TOR, an encourager or abetter. L. 

To Ixs ri [inftillare, L.] to pour in by Drops; alſo to 
infuſe Principles or Notions, ſo that they may glide inſen- 
ſibly into the Mind. 

| doo we , a dropping into, c. 

InsTIMULA/TION, a pricking forward, an egging on. I. 

I'nsTIxNCT [inftinfus, L.] a natural bent or inclination ; 
that Aptitude, Diſpoſition, or natural Sagacity in any Crea- 

ture, which by its peculiar formation it is naturally endowed 


„ 


with, by virtue whereof, they are enabled to provide for 


themſelves, know what is good for them, and are determined 
to preſerve and propagate the Species. | 


InsT1'NCTIVE | of inftinfus, L.] belonging to, or cauſing ' 


inſtint. Milton. 
InsT1RPARE [old Rec.] to plant or eſtabliſh. 


To InsTiTUTE Gee L.] to enact, ordain, or ap- 
point; alſo to eſtabliſh or found. 


I'msTITUTEs, Principles, Ordinances, Precepts, or Com- 
mandments. 


- InsriTuTEs, the firſt Part i the four Volumes of the Civil 


Law, made by the order of Juſtinian the Emperor, for young 


Students. 

INSTITU'TION, eſtabliſhment, appointment; alſo inſtru- 
ction, education, or training up, F. of L. 

INSTITUTION to a Benefice, is the Biſhop's putting a Clerk 
into poſſeſſion of the Spiritualities of a Beneficez a Rectory or 


Parſonage for the Cure of Souls. 


To INSTRU/CT [ inftru##m, ſup. of iuſtruere, L] to teach, 


to train or bring up; to prepare one who is to ſpeak... 
INSTRU CTION, Teaching, Education, Precept, F. of L. 
INSTRUCTIONS, Directions in an Affair of Moment and 

Conſequence. 
INSTRU'CTIVE [ /n/{rufive, F. ] apt to inſtru. 
INSTRU'CTIVENESS, inſtructive or teaching Quality. 
INSTRUMENT | i:/rimentum, L.] a Tool to do any thing 

with; alſo a publick Act, Deed or Writing drawn up between 


two or more Parties, and containing ſeveral Covenants agreed 


upon between them, F. 


 INSTRUME'NTAL [iaſrumentalis, L.] of or pertaining to 
an Inſtrument ; alſo ſerviceable or contributing to as a means. 

InSUCCA'TION [in Pharmacy] the moiſtening of Drugs 
with the Juice of Roſes, Violets,  &c. 


| INSUCCE'SSFUL [of in neg. and ſuccęſſus, L.] that has no 
good ſucceſs, unfortunate, 


INSUFFI'CIENT [of ia and ſufficiens, L.] not ſufficient, in- 


capable. 


INSUFFICIENTNESS? M. „„ . | 
INSUFEUCIENCY - inability, incapacity.  _ | 


INSULATA Columna [in A4rchite&.) a Pillar which ſtands © 
alone or free from any contiguous Wall. N 5 


INSU/CATED | inſulatus, L.] made an Iſland. © 


* A INSULO'SE {in/ulofus,- L.] full of Iſlands. 
sv. LsR {#u/ſus, L. ] unſavoury; alſo filly, fooliſh. 
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o eswe, LI to elt, ts cht, to c. 
To In&vir{[m'a Military Senſe] ta Attack a Polt by 4 1 
force, falling to handy ſtrokes without making uſe of 148 
Saps or other Methods to gain Ground bo by Foot. 4 
An INSULT LH, L.] outrage, 'affault, onlet, by; 
. 1h TR bi . 
. ImSUPER [I. e. over and'a a term uſed by the 4 
tor of Accounts in the Exchequer, who fay fo 925 bon 
Infuper to ſuch an one: Neue 4 

INSU'/PERABLE [inſuperabi/is, L. ] not to be overcome, in 
vincible. | | i 

INSUPERABI'LITY M invincibleneſs, uncapableneG 9. 

INSU'PERABLENESS F a not being liable to be overcome 

INSUPPO'RTABLENESS [of in, neg. and fupportab/e, f 
and nei] intolerableneſs, unbearableneſs. - © 

INSURANCE [of afſeurance, F.] ſecurity given to make goo 

any loſs that ſhall happen of Ships or Merchandize at Sea cr 
Houſes and Goods on Land, for a certain Premium paid. 
To Insvu'rE eurer, F.] to ſecure by making Inſurance. 
 InsU/RER [ eurer, F. ] one who for a certain. Premium 
or Sum of Money, undertakes to make good any loſs that ma 
happen, or has happened unknown, to 3, Ships, Houſes 
Sc. by Caſualties of Pirates, the Seas, Fire, e. 

INSURMOU/NTABLE [of in and ſurmontable, F.] that can. 
not be overcome by Labour or un | | 

INSURMOU'NTABLENFSS, uncapableneſs of being over 
come, by Labour, Induſtry, &c. 

INSURRE'CTION, a riſing againſt, a revolt, a popular tu- 
mult or uproar, F. of L. 

INT A'BULATED [intabulatus, L. written on Tables. 

IxTA CTA Virgo, a pure Virgin, L. | 

InTA'CT & [with Geometricians] are right lines to which 
Curves do continually approach, and yet can never meet with 
or touch them, which are moſt uſually called a/ymptotes, 
 InTA'CTILE [iatactilis, L.] that cannot or will not be 
touched. 

INTACTVUS, untouched, as Virgo intacta, a pure Virgin. 
tans: we 5 [of intactus, L.] that cannot be touched. 
INTA'GLIOSs, precious Stones, having the Heads of great 

Men or Inſcriptions, &fc. engraven on them, ſuch as we fre- 
quently ſee ſet in Rings, Seals, &c. 

I'NTAKERS, Perſons on the borders of Scotland, who + 
were the receivers of the Booty that their Accomplices, 
called the Out parters, uſed to*bring in. 

To INTA'NGLE [prob. of in and Tangle, Sax. a little twig, 
of which they made Snares for Birds, unleſs you had rather 
derive it from Tendicula, L. a Snare or Trap] to intricate, to 
twiſt together, to perplex, to confound. or engage ones ſelf. 

InTA'NGLEMENT, an intrication, perplexity, &c. 

VxTzcer [with Arithmeticians] a whole Number, as di- 
ſtinguiſhed from a Fraction or any thing intire, as one Pound, 
one Yard, one Ounce, Ce. 

I'xTEGRAL [of Integer, L. | whole, intire. 

IxTEGRAL Numbers, are whole Numbers in oppoſition to 
broken Numbers or Fractions. 

InTzcr al. Parts [with Philoſophers] thoſe Parts that make 
up the whole. | 

IInTEGRATED | integratus, L.] renewed, reſtored, brought 
into the former ſtate, made whole. a 

InTEGR A'T10N, a making whole, a renewing, areſtoring, L. 

IxTE“ORITY [integritas, L. integrite, F.] ſincerity, up- 
rightneſs, honeſty, c. 

. InTe'cumenT [integumentum, L.] a covering. 

InTEGUMENTs Anat.] the common coverings of the Body, 
whether the Cuticula, Cutis or Membranes of any particular 

arts. 

INTELLECT [intellefus, L. [intellef, F. ] that faculty of 
the Soul commonly call'd the Underſtanding, Judgment, c. 
InTELLE'CTuAL | intelle&ualis, L.] of of pertaining to un- 

derſtanding. 
IxrELLECTVAILS II'intellect, F. of L. the Power, Facul- 

ties, c. of the Underſtanding. | * 

InTzLLIGENCE [intelligentia, L.] knowledge, underſtand- 
ing, judgment or skill; alſo the Correſpondence that States- 
men and Merchants hold in foreign Countries; alſo advice cr 

news. . „ 5 

InTE/LLIGENCER, one who gives intelligence, i. e- —＋ 
knowledge or advice of what happens; one who makes it $ 
buſineſs to ingiure into and ſpread News: a News-monge 
News-writer. " f 2 
Iurx'LLIOENC EG, Angels or other ſpiritual Beings. | 3 
INN II II - gl L. ] underſtanding,” perceiving 
knowing well. | 3 r 
Ius rricgNTITAL, intellectual, underſtanding. Millan ; 


IxTz'LLIGENTNEsS, underſtanding faculty. 


a4 


IN | 2 
Iur /. L108 E [intelligibilis, L.] capable of being under- 
food, appreh or conceived in the Mind. 1 
 InT#LLIGIBLENESS, capableneſs of being underſtood, ap- 
prehended or conceived by the underſtanding. bl g 
Sub INTELL E/GrTUR Ii. e. underſtood] ſigniſies that ſome- 
thing is to be une J. L. * 
InTE'MPERANCE [ intemperantia'L.]a Viee the con- 
— fary to temperance, uncapableneſs 
to rule and moderate ones Appetite's Iuſts; inordinateneſs of 
life or deſires, exceſs as to Appetites, Luſts, &c. 


InTE'MPERATE [intemperatus, L.] inimoderate in Appetite, 


as to Food, Drink, &c. | | | 
InTE'MPER ATURE Ciatemperie, F. of L. ] a diſorder in the 
Air; alſo in the Humours of the Body. | | 
InTE'MPERATURE {with Phyfcians]'a Diſtemper or Indiſ- 
poſition that conſiſts in inconvenient Qualities of the Body, as 
an hot, thin, or ſalt Diſpoſition. 
IxTEMPE'R1ES [in Medicine) a diſcrazy or ill habit. 
INTEMPE'STIWE [intempetivns, L.] unſeaſonable, out of 
Time or due Seaſon. - | 
To InTz'xD [intendere, L. ] to deſign or purpoſe, to mean. 
 InTE'NDANCY [ intendance, F.] the Office or Management 
of an Intendant, i. e. one who has the inſpection, conduct 
of a Juriſdiction. e. | | 


IxTENDAMr, one who has the inſpection, conduct and 


management of certain Affairs; the Governor of a Province 
in France. | | | 
InTzE'xDMEnT [of intendere and neus, L.] true meaning; 
purpoſe, intention, ſenſe, e. 
InTENERA'TION [of in and tener, L.] a making tender. 
InTe'nss [intenſus,. L.] very great or extenſive. 
INTE/NSEN ESS, greatneſs, extremeneſs 


IxTEg/NT meaning, purpoſe, deſign, drift, mind. 
IxTe'xTI10Nn F F. of L. 2 | 
InTz/'xT A [intentus, L.] fixed or cloſe bent upon a 
IxTENTIVE uſineſs. 


IxTE'xT10N, the end propoſed in any Action, the deter- 
mination of the Will in reſpect to any thing. F of L. 

IxTe'NT1ON [in Natural Philaſapby] is the increaſe of the 
Power or Efficacy of any Quality, as Heat, Cold, &c. and is 
the oppoſite to Remiſſon; all Qualities __ to be ixtend- 
ed and remitted, as intenſely Cold, i. e. Cold in a high de- 
gree ; remifly Cold, i. e. Cold in a low degree. 

InTsNT10N [with Phyſicians] a particular Method of Cure, 
that a Phyſician forms in his Mind from a due Examination of 
the Symptioms of the Diſeaſe. 

IxTExTton ſin Lato] a Writ which lies againſt one who 
enters after the Death of a Tenant in Dower, or other Te- 
nant for Life, and holds him out in the reverſion or remainder. 

InTze'xT10N [in Metaphyficks] ſignifies the exertion of the 
intellectual Faculties with more than ordinary vigour. 

InTExTION [of Study] is when the Mind fixes its View on 
an Idea with great earneſtneſs, ſo as to conſider it on all Sides, 
and will not be called off by the crowding of other Ideas. 

IxTexTiION [with Rhetoricians] is the Repetition of the 
| fame Word in a contrary Senſe; as, una ſalus victis nullam 

ſperare ſalutem. | 

IxTE/NT10NAL [of intentio, L.] belonging to the intention. 

IxrER Canem et Lupum, an Expreſſion antiently uſed for 
the Twilight, which is called Day Lights gate in ſome Places 
in the North of England, and in others, betwixt Hart and 
Buzzard. 

IxrENAN REA, the Entrails or Bowels. 

IxTERCA/LATED [intercalatus, L.] put between; as the 
putting in a Day in the Month' of February, in Leap Year. 
 InTtercAa'Lary Day, the odd Day added in Leap Year. 

IxrEAcALAAT Days [with Phyficians] thoſe Days during 
the courſe of a Diſtemper, in which Nature is excited to throw 
off her Load unſeaſonably by the vehemency of the fit, or 
ſome external Cauſe. Thele are the 3d, &th, gth, 13th, 
and 19th, called alſo Dies Intercidentes and Provocatorii. 

NTERCALA'T1ON, an inſerting or putting in a Day in the 
| Month of February every 4th Year, which is called the Leap 
Year or Bifſextile. | | 
Io lxTerce'pe [ intereedere, L.] ſignifies properly to come 
In between; alſo to perform the Office of a Mediator ; alſo to 
intreat or pray in the behalf of another. | 
InTERCE/DexT [intercedens, L. ] coming in between. 


Side Da 3 Day [with Phyficians] an extraordinary 


Diſeaſe, 


falls between the ordinary critical Days. 
Io lwrsrepwer I interceptum, ſup. of intercipere, L. inter- 
Zepter, F.] to take up by the way or in the mean while, to 
prevent; alſo to ſurprize. . e 4 
IxnTerce'ereD [interceptus, L. -intercepte; F.] catched' up 
way, prevented, Te TS 209, J un 


— 1 — 9. 


which being occaſioned by the violence of the 


firike} om of Horſes, to ſtrike or hit one Heel againſt the 
r „ )))) - 


4 
' 1 N 


lurzschrrüb [with Mathomar.] taken between, ebmpre- 
hended, or contained. n 3 
- InTexCePTED Axes | > (i Conick Sefions] the Tame 
InTercEPTED Diameter, F as — ooh Bed be 
InTexct/eriON, an intercepting. L. 
InTERCE/S10N, as it were a ſteppin 
off 77 or danger; intreaty in behalf of another, mediation. 
F. of L. 1 f 
InTtxce's0R eee F. Ia Mediator. L 
To Ix TEN cHAN OR [of entre and — F.] to exchan 
between Parties, or feciprocally, às Complement, Writ- 
mg, Scr. F.i& 1 1 F 
Fra a cutting off between. L. gd. 


Xx 


InTzRCLums0N, a ſhutting up between, or a Ropping up 


the Paſſage between one thing and another. | 

InTERCoLUMNTA/TION [with  Architefs] the ſpace or 
diſtance between the Pillars of a Building. AS 

IxTERcOMMONING [in Lato] is when the Commons of 
two Manours'lie-together,” and the Inhabitants of both have 
v0 of mind cauſed their Cattle to feed promiſcuouſly 
in each.” 

To InTexcommuſnICaTeE [of inter and communicare, L.] 
to communicate mutually by ont with another. 

InTzxRco/STAL Yefſels [with Anatomifts] Veſſels that lie 
between the Ribs, i. e. the Veins and Arteries that run along 
through the Parts. 
IxTERcOSTAL Nerve [with Anatom. ] a Nerve proceeding 
from the ſpinal Marrow, and ſpreading it ſelf in the Belly 
through all the Bowels. _ 5 ** 

InTeRcosTwWLES extern oy Anatom. ] certain Muſcles 

InTErRCosTALEs interri 7 
ſpaces of the Ribs, their Number on each ſide being 223 be- 
ing 11 outward, and as many inward. | 
| I'nrercovrst [intercurſus, L. a running amongſt, or of 
inter, L. and cours, F. ] mutual Correſpondence, c. 

InTERCU/RRENT [intercurrens, L. ] running between two 
Lands as a River. 

I'nTxkevs, a kind of Dropſy. L. en 

InTercuTAa/NEous [of intercutaners, L.] lying between 
the Fleſh and Skin. | 

To IxrRRD er [interdifum, L.] to prohibit or forbid 3 
to exclude from partaking of the Sacraments. 
IxTERDI r [interdi#io, L.] a popiſh Cenſure, formerly in- 
flicted by Biſhops or Ordinaries, forbidding all Sacriſices and 
divine Offices (except Baptiſm to Children, the Sacrament of 
the Euchariſt, and extreme Unction at the Point of Death) 
to be performed within any Pariſh, Town, Country, or Na- 
tion. This was commonly inflicted on a pretence that the 
Privileges of the Church had been violated, by the Lords, 
Magiſtrates, or Princes of any Nation; and England wholly 
lay under an interdict from the Pope for fix Years in the 
Reign of King Jahn. | 

InTzrop1'cred [ixterdictus, L. interdit, F.] prohibited, 
forbidden, excluded from. | 

InTespi'cTeD [of Water and Fire] a Sentence antiently 
pronounced againſt ſuch as for ſome Time were to bs baniſh- 
ed, which tho' it was not pronounced, yet was with an Or- 
der that no Man ſhould receive them into his Houſe, or af- 


ford them the uſe of Water or Fire, which are two Elements | 


very neceſſary for Life. | 
N 


TERDUCTION, 2 forbidding or debarring from the uſe of 


any Thing. E. of L. 

Ixr RDT Tiox [in Law] is an Eccleſiaſtical Cenſure, for- 
bidding the Exerciſe of the miniſterial Function, or the per- 
formance of ſacred * | 

InTEerbu'cTvs, a ſpace left between Periods or Sentences, 
in Writing or Printing; alſo a ſtop or fetching ones Breath in 
Reading or Writing. | | 

InTEeRE'MPTI1ON, a killing or ſlaying. L. 

To PF _— [interefſer, F. of inter and 

To LXTER ERST F engage, to concern. 

 I'xTzREST [interet, F. of inter, L. among, and %, infin. 
for edere, L. to Eat] Uſe, Money paid for the Uſe, Loan, 


or Forbearance of Money lent. 


Simple INTER RSH, is that which ariſes from the principal only. 
Compound InTEREST, is that which ariſes from the prin- 
cipal and the intereſt forborn. | ; 
Right, Advantage or Benefit, Power, c. 
NTBRFE'CTION, a killing or ſlaying. IL. 

InTtr FE CTOR, a killer or ſlayer. IL. | 5 
IxTERTECToR {with Aſerol.] a deſtroy ing Planet placed in 


the 8th Houſe of a Figure, either 5 degrees befote the Cuſp, * 


or 15 aſter it. is 


o Inrzars'se: [of inter, among, Ec. and ferire, L. to 
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in between to keeß 


odging in the intervals or 


E L. j to 


INTER EST [of intereſt, L. it concerneth] Concernment, 
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other 3 alſo to claſh or diſagree with, or to fall foul upon one 


another. 


 INTERFAMINEUN [with Auatem. ] a Part of the Body be- 


twixt the Thighs and the Groin. L. 1 ; 

InTzxFLU ENTy [interfluenss, interfluus. L.] flowing be- 

InTeRFLvUſ0UsS tween. 1 
N [interfuſus, L.] poured forth, in, or among. 

uton. 

InTzrca'rinG Viöl. [with Gram.) is when two Vowels 
meet together, one at the end of a Word, and the other at 
the beginning of the next, ſo as to make an uncouth Sound. 

InTERJA'cenT [interjacens, L.] lying between. | 

To IyTzrjz'ct [interjeFum, L.] to throw in between. 

InTzEzjEcT1I0Nn [with Gram. ] is an Expreſſion which ſerves 


to ſhew a ſudden Motion of the Soul, either of Grief, Joy, 


Deſire, Fear, Averſion, Admiration, Surprize, c. And 
as the greateſt part of thoſe A eee are taken from Nature 
only in all Languages: True Interjections conſiſt generally of 
one Syllable. The Latixs borrowed moſt of their Interjecti- 
ons from the Greeks, and we, and the reſt of the Moderns, 
borrowed them from the Latins; tho' the Engliſh have ſome 
few of their own; but they are but few. 

Sanctius, and other modern Grammarians, do not allow it 
a Place in the Parts of Speech, but account it among the Ad- 
verbs; but Julius Ceſar Scaliger, reckons it the firſt and 
principal Part of Speech, becauſe it is that which moſt ſhews 
the Paſſions ; in reſpe to Nature it may probably be the firſt 
articulate Voice that Man made uſe of; but as to Grammar, 
there is ſo few of them, it is hardly worth while to ſeparate 
them from Adverbs; and as to the Connection of a Diſcourſe, 
they ſerve for ſo little by themſelves, that they may be taken 


away and the Senſe not ſuffer by it. 


I'STERIM, a certain Inſtrument containing a mixed form of 
Doctrine, tendered by the Emperor Charles V. at Augsbureh, 
to be ſubſcribed both by Papiſis and day 1 vs and to be ob- 
ſerved till a general Council ſhould be call 

In the ILNTERIu, in the mean time or while. | 

IxTe'rIOR [interieur, F.] more inward, or the inſide. I. 

To IxTz&La'ct [entre/afſer, F. ] to twiſt one with another; 
allo to inſert or put in among. 

To lwTterLaA'sD [entrelarder, F.;] to lard between; or as 
the Lean of well fed Meat is with Streaks of Fat; to ſtuff in 
between. | 

InTERLEA/VED [of inter, L. and leaf, Sax. ] put between 
Leaves of a Book, as blank Paper. 

INTERLYNEARY [ interlinearis, L.] interlined. 

InTERLINEARY Bible, a Bible that has one Line of a 
Latin Tranſlation, printed between every two Lines of the 
Hebrew and Greek Originals. | 
 InTERLOcu/T10N, a ſpeaking while another is ſpeaking; an 
interpoſition of ſpeaking ; an interrupting of another's Diſcourſe, 

InTERLOcUT1ON [in Lato] an intermedial Sentence before 
a final Deciſion; or a determining ſome ſmall matters in a 
Trial, till ſuch time as the principal Cauſe be fully known. 

InTERLoO'cuToRY [interlocutorius, L.] of or pertaining to 
Interlocution, 

InTERLocu'ToRY Order Cin Law) is that which does not 
decide the Cauſe, but only ſettle ſome intervening matters 
relating to it. 

To IxTERLO'PE [of inter, L. between, and loopen, Da. 
to run, 9 d. to run in between, and intercept the Commerce 
of others] to trade without proper Authority, or interfere 
with a Company in Commerce. 

 InTEeRLO'PERs [in Laco] are thoſe who without legal Au- 
thority intercept or hinder the Trade of a Company or Cor- 
poration legally eſtablithed, by trading the ſame way. 

InNTERLUCA/T1ON [in Agriculture] the lopping off Branches 
to let in Light between. 

INTERLU'CENT [interlucens, L.] ſhining between. 

I'vTERLUDE { interludium, L. ] that part of a Play, that is 
repreſented or ſung between the ſeveral Acts. 

INTERLU'NARY [of inter and Junaris, L.] pertaining to the 
{pace between the old Moon and the New. 

InterLUniuM [with Afronom.] the Time in which the 
Moon has no PH or Appearance, I. | 

InTERMEA'T1ON, a flowing between, or paſling thro'. L. 
To lnTerme'ppLe [entremeſter, F.] to concern ones ſelf 
in the Buſineſs of another. | 

INTERME/DIATE [intermediatys, L.] lying between. 

INTERME'SSES [of intremets, F.] Courſes ſet on a Table 


between other Dithes. . 


InTErME'winG [with. Falconers] a Hawk's Mewing from 
the firſt Change of her Coat till ſhe turn white. W 


 InTERmica'T1ION, a ſhining amidit or among. L. 


N NP [interminatus, L.] unbounded having no 
„ ii, . | 7 
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IurztiuMABITI . nn 
INTE/RMINATE E [interminarss, L.] boundleſs, endie, 
To Ixr EAM not [intermiſcere, L. entremiler, F.] to min 
gle among or with. bag 6) 4 eee 
InTtermma' tion, a threatning, . 
IxTERMT'SS10N, a diſcontinuance, a breaking or leaving for 


- 


=” 


a while, ceaſing. L. 


IxrERuISs ions [with Architecti] the ſpaces between a Wall 
and the Pillars, or between one pillar and another! on 
To IxTErmur, [intermittere, L.] to leave off for à while. 
InTeRMIYTTENT N [intermittens,. L.] leaving off for 3 
InTERMITTING 7 while. ' F: 
IxTzxM1TTEST Diſeaſe, ſuch as comes at certain Times 
and then abates a little. 7 7 
InTeRMITTENT Stitch [in Surgery] a ſort of Stitch made at 
certain ſeparate Points, in the ſewing up of croſs or traverſe 
Wounds. | * 49 T7 
InTERMITTENT Pulſe [with Phyſicians) a Pulſe which i; 
held up by the Fit for a while, then beats again. 
To IxTERu x [intermixtum, L.] to mingle between or a- 
mong. | 
InTerMt'xTURE [of inter and mixtura, L.] a mingling be- 
tween or among others. | 2 
InTERMU/NDATE [of intermundium, L.] relating or pertain- 
ing to the ſpace between Worlds, according to the Suppofiti- 
on of Epicurus. a | 
INTERMU/RAL Space [ of intermuralis, L.] a ſpace betwirt 
two Walls. | 
INTE/RNAL [of internus, L] inward. | 


InTERNAL Angles [Geometry] are all Angles 
made by the ſides of any right lined figure wich- 
in; alſo the two Angles between the parallel 
Lines on each fide the croſſing Line, as D and F, 
and C and E, in the Figure, are called the two 


Internal Angles and are always equal to two right Angles. 


IxrER NAL Digeſtives [with Phyfcians] ſuch as are pre- 
ſcribed to prepare the Body by Purgation, by rendring the 
Humours fluid, thinning, &c. clanimy or rough Subſtances, 
and tempering ſuch as are _ ps 

INTERNALNESsS, inwardneſs. | 

IxTERrxO/Di1 [ Anatomy] the Extenſores Pollicis, L. 

InTerno/mruM [with Anatomiffs] the ſpace betwixt the 
joining together of the Bones of the Fingers and Toes, L, 

InTzrnu'NT10 | of inter and nuntius, L.] an Agent for the 
Court of Rome, in the Courts of foreign Princes, where there 
is not an expreſs Nuntio. 12. _ 

IxTz'rnus Muſculus Auris, 2 Anatomiſts) a Muſcle of 
the Ear which lies in a bony Channel cavated in the Bone 
called Os Petroſum. 

IxTERoO'ssE1 Maſculi L Anatomy] the Muſcles of the Hands 
between the Bones which move the Fingers. 

InTEROSSEL Pedis [in Anatomy} ſeven Muſcles of the Toes 
ariſing from the Oſſa Metatarſi of the leſſer Toes and falling 
down into the firſt internode of each Toe ſide- ways. 

IxTERPA'SSAT1ON [in Pharmacy] the Ritching of Bags at 
certain diſtances, to prevent the Drugs contained in them from 
talling together into a lump. 

INTERPELLA'TION, interruption or diſturbance. 

To IxTERPLEA'D {of entre and plaider, F. ] to diſcuſs ortry 
a Point which accidentally falls out, before the determination 
of the main Cauſe: as when two ſeveral Perſons are found 
Heirs to Land by two ſeveral Offices, and the thing 1s brought 
in doubt to which of - them Poſſeſſion ought to be given; lo 
that they muſt Interplead, f. e. formally try between them- 
ſelves who is the right Heir. | A 

To InTzrPo'LATE [interpolatus, L.] to alter from the ori- 
ginal Copy, to fallify, to inſert ſomething not genuine or 
written by the original Author. : | 

InTERPOLA'TION, a furbiſhing up, a new vamping 3 4 fal- 
ſifying an Original by putting in ſomething which was not 
in the Author's Copy; alſo that which is ſo inſerted. 

InTERPOLA'TOR, a falfifier of original Writings by Inter- 
polations. 2 

To InTerPo'se [interpoſitum of interponere, L.] to put in 
or between ; to intermeddle in an Affair. fin 

InTERPos1T1ON, a ſtepping in or concerning one 3 2 
a buſineſs, or difference between two Parties. 


L 
To InTe/aPrETinterpretari; L.] to expound or explain; 


alſo to tranſlate. 2 8 


INTERPRETABLE [interpretabilis, L.] that may be, or 


eaſy to be expounded. 


NTE'RPRETABLENESs, eaſineſs to be interpreted. 
INTERPRETATION, an expoſition, explanation ot 
tion, a commentary. L. 0 _ ins 

InTgs'RPRETER [interpretator, L.] a Perſon who explain 
the Thoughts, Words or Writings of another Nd 
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| turta rund, 1 83 by Fricka or Points, ſet 
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* 3 e and terra, L. interrer, F. ] to bury or 
under Ground. . 8 
W [enterrement, F. ] a burial, a putting under 
d. „ 4 | | . N . l 
* = RREONUM [ipterregne, F.] the vacancy of a Throne 
or the ſpace between the Death or Depoſition of one King, 
and the Succeſſion or Reſtoration of another. | 
I'vTER-REX the Perſon, who governs during an Interreg- 
num, cr while there is na King. . 
To InTERROGATE | interrogare, L. ] to ask a queſtion, to 
demand; alſo to examine. i | "3 | 
InT8RR0GA'TION, a queſtion, an examining, F. of L. 
Nate of INTERROGA'TION, a Point of diſtintion, marked 
hus (7). %% l. Rr te. | 
wr riox {with Rhetoricians] is a figure that is very 
common. In a figurative Diſcourſe, Paſhon continually car- 
ries an Orator towards thoſe that he would perſuade, and cau+ 
ſes him to addreſs what he ſays to them by Way of Queſtion. 
An Interrogation has a wonderful Efficacy in making the Au- 
dience liſten to what is ſaid. 


INTERKO'GATIVE Ciaterregativus, L.] that interrogates, 
asks or demands. 


IxTERROGATIVES [with Grammarians] certain Pronouns, 


Sc. uſed in asking queltions. 1 
IxTEXROOATOAIEI [| interrogatoria, L.] queſtions. F. 
InTzrRo'GaTORIES {in Lem] are queſtions put to witneſſes 


at their examination before a Magiſtrate. | 


InTeERRO'GATORY [interrogatorias, L.] of, or pertaining to 
an interrogation or examination. 


To InTerRU'PT [i/nterruptum,' L.] to break or take off; to 


_ diſturb or hinder, to ſtop. - 


An Inter RuU'PT, an interruption. Milton. | 
INTERRUPTION, A W one in the midſt of Buſineſs; 
a putting in in the middle of a diſcourſe; alſo a diſcontinuance 
or breaking off | 
Ir EAR Uri [with Geametricians] is the ſame as Digun® 
#ion of Proportion, and is marked thus; to _ the break- 
ing off the Ratio in the Middle of 4 ſeperate Proportionals, as 
B:C::D:E, i. . as B is to C, ſo is D to E. 
IxTERSSCATULAR [ Anatomy] a proceſs or knob of the Sca- 


pu/a or Shoulder-blade, in that part of it which riſes, and is 
commonly called the Spine. 


INTERSCAPULA'R1a [with Anatomifts] the cavities or hol - 


low places between the Shoulder-blades, and the Yertebras or 
turning Joints, L. | 
To InTzr5ci'xD [ interſcindere, L.] to cut in two in the 
mid{t. 
To InTzRSCRI'BE [ interſeribere, L. ] to write between, to 
in:erline. 
INTE&SCRI PTION, an interlineation or writing between. L. 
InTgRSECANT [7nter/ecans, L. ] cutting in two in the middle. 
InTERSECANTS [in Heraldry] pertranſient Lines, which 
croſs one another. | | 
To IxTERSN r [interſeFum, L. ] to cut off in the middle. 
IxTERSE'CT10N, a cutting off in the middle, F. of L. 
InTersEcTion [with Mathematicians] fignifies the cutting 
off one Line or Plane by another: and thus they ſay the mu- 
tual Interſection of two Planes is a right Line. 
To InTerst 'MiNATE [inter/eminatum, L. ] to ſow among 
or between. 


FeTERSHorcx, a claſhing or hitting of one thing againſt 


another. 


InTEerSoVLING [with Husband-men] the laying of one kind 
of Earth upon another. 


To IxTeRspe'rsE [of inter and ſparſum, L.] to ſcatter or 
{prinkle here and there or among. 

IxTERSPE/RSION, a ſcattering or ſprinkling about, IL. 

IxnTersPERSUM Vacuum. See Vacuum. 

Intervals Colli [with Auatomiſti] the Name of five 
Pair of (mall Muſcles of the Neck, ariſing from the upper parts 
of each double Spinal, proceſs of the Neck, except of the ſe- 


cond Yertebra, and end in the lower part of all the ſaid double 


Spines, | 


NTERSPIRA/TION, a breathing between, a fetching breath. 
IxTersrELLAR [of inter and feellaris, L. pertaining to a 
Star] between or among the Stars, and are ſuppoſed to be pla · 
netary Syſtems, having each a a fixed Star for the Center of 

their Motion, as the Sun is of ours. 44 W 
— InTersrelLan Parts of the Univerſe (dfron] thoſe Parts 
which are without and beyond our ſolar Syſtem ; in which 
are ſuppoſed to be ſeveral other Syſtems of Planets, mo- 


2 round the fixed Stars, as the Centers of their reſpective 


muon as the Sun is of ours; and ſo, if it be true, as it is 


improbable, that every ſuch Star may thus be à Sun to 
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ſome habitahle-Orbs moving rovnd. it, the hun elt 


will be infinitely the greater Part of the Uniy | 
| InTea8T1CEs [ interftitiaz. L. j diſtances or ſpaces between. 
IurzxsTTTTAL, having a between. 167 
IxTER TRT [| intertextus, L.] interwoven. nb 
InxrzarRXTUx B, a weaving between. 


IxrERTIES 7 r {mall pieces of 'Timber that 


InTERDUCES horizontally between the Sommers, or 


betwixt them and the Cell or Reaſon, 


INTERTRANSVERSA LES Co/li | Anatom ] certain Muſcles be- 
tween the tranſverſe proceſſes 15 the 22 of the Neck, 
of the ſame ſize and figure with the Interſpinalel. 
InTERT81'co, a fretting off the Skin of the Parts near the 
Fundament or between the Thighs, à Gall or Chafe. L. 
INTERVAL [ intervallum, L. the diſtance or ſpace between 
two extremes either. of time or place a pauſe, a reſpit. | 
InTer var [in Muſick] the Eference between two Sounds 
in reſpect of grave or acute, or that imaginary ſpace terminated 
by two Sounds differing in gravity or acuteneſs. | 
INTERVAL of the Fits of eaſy Reflection, of or eaſy Tranſimiſſion 
of the Rays of Light [in Opticks] is the {pace between every 
return of the Fit, and the next return. AA 


To IxxSXVYE“XRE [intervenire, L.] to come between, to 
come in une xſpected. : OS, 


INTERVE NIENT [ interveniens, : intervening or coming 
in accidentally... . 
'- INTERVENTION, an Interpoſition, L. 


IxTERV0/LV'D [of inter and volvere, L.] rolled one within 
another. Milton. 


I'vTERVIEW [entrevene,, F.] a Sight of one another; alſo 
a meeting of great Perſons, | 


I'NTERVI GILATION, a watching or waking between 
whiles. Li | | | 


To INTERWEA'VE [of inter and peayan, Sax. ] to weave 
in, with, or among. SP | 
INTERWO'VEN Hof. inter, L. between, and pea kan, Sax] 
to weave] weaved or woven with or among. 95 
INTE'STABLENESS {of inteſlabilis, L,] uncapableneſs (in 
Law) of making a Will. 


INTE'/STATE Hangar L. inteſtat, F. ] dead, or a Per- 


ſon who dies without making a Will. 


INTESTI'NA Gracilia | with Aratom. ] the ſmall Guts. L. 

INTESTI'NA Terre, Farth- worms. L. 2 

INTESTINE [inte/inus, L. inteſtin, F.] inward, within. 

INTE'STINE War, a civil War, as it were within the 
Bowels of a State or Kingdo | 


dom. | | 
InTE'STINE Motion of the Parts of Fluids, where the at- 


tracting Corpuſcles of any Fluid are elaſtick, they muſt of 


neceſſity produce an inte/tine Motion; and this greater or lefler 
according to the degrees of their elaſticity and attractive Force. 

INTE'STINES {inteftinn, L.] the Entrails, the Bowels, the 
inward Parts of any living Creature. bot 

INTE'STINES | with Anatom:-] long and large Pipes, which 
by ſeveral circumvolutions and turnings, reach from the Py- 
Horus to the Anus, and are accounted to be ſix times as long 
as the Body that contains them. | 

INTE'STINENESS, the being within or inward. 

INTESTI NULUM [ Azat.] the Navel String. I. 

INTE/STINUM, a Bowel or Gut. L. 

INTESTINUM cn, the ſtrait Gut. I. 

To INTHRA'L Cof in and Dl, Sax, a $/ave} to enſlave, 
to bring into Bondage, r 


* 


INTHRA'LMENT [of in, B peel, Saæ. and ment] Slavery, or 
bringing into Bondage. 1 nad | 
To 1 [ inthrovizatum, L.. inthroniſer, F.] 


INTHRONI'ZE F to ſeat or place on a Throne. 


 INTHRONIZA'TION,! an Inſtalment, the placing on the, 


Throne or Scat of Majeſty, L. 
To IN TI“ CE [prob. of in and dihvan, Sax. to over-per- 
ſuade, or atti/ex, F.] to allure or draw in by fair Words, c. 
INTI CEMENT, an alluring, a drawing in, Cc. 
An I'NTIMATE [| intimus, L 
inward] an intimate Friend, one very familiar, dear, or in- 
tirely beloved. „ nn dn * 
To I'NTIMATE ¶iatimare, L.] to give to underſtand, to 
re, 0) Col prin antarnt oy 
'NTI 8 TE EY PHIL . | 3 
Larmaer ̃ great Farilarity if: Friendſhip. 
INTIMA'TION,; a ſecret declaring, an hint. L. 


To IxTI MIDATE [intimider, F. of in and timidus, L. to 


put in fear, to frighten, to diſhearte nn. 
INTIMIDA'TION, an affrighting:or putting in fear. 
IN TRR [ integer, L. entier, F. whole, compleat. 


INTI/RENESS ( integritas, L. entiereti, F. wholeneſs, SE, 


compleatneſs, c. 


w 


. ami intimt, F. properly moſt | 
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Nr rr (intitulatus,” L. intituli, F.] having a Title, 
Name or Subſcription ; alſo having a Right to claim, &c. 
Turo [in©o, Sax ] a Prepoſition. 

Iro [of in and vol, Sax. ] Cuſtom paid for Commodi- 
. INTO/LERABLE er L. unbearable, unſufferable, 
not to be borne with. | : 

INTO'LERABLENESS, unbearableneſs, Ye. abeb 

To ImTo'Ms [erntomber, F.] to put into a Tomb, tb bury. 

To IvTo'naTs ¶intonare, L.] to Thunder or make a 
rumbling Noiſe. | 

InToxa/T10N [in * Ir; the giving the Tone or Key, 
by the Chanter in a Cathedral, to the reſt of the Choir. 
- InTo'xTvs, 4, um [in Botan. Writ.) writhed or wreſted 
like Biſtort. L. AIG | 

To Ixro/x1caTE [intoxicare, L.] to make drunk or giddy; 
to poiſon, e. 

NTOXICA/TION, a making drunk, a fuddling, an inve- 

noming, a poiſoning, a bewitching. 

InTrA'CTABLE [intrafabilis, L.] not to be managed, un- 
governable, unruly. 

InTRA'CTABLENESS, ungovernableneſs, unmanageableneſs. 

InTzA'pa {in Mzuſ. Books) an Entry, much the ſame as 
Prelude or Overture. Ital. 

Ixr AAo, an entrance into a Place. Span. 

InTra/Neous{intraneus, L.] that is within, inward. 

IxnTRA'NS' [of in and tranſe, F.] caſt into a Tranſe. 
Milton. | 

IxTRA/nsTIVE [intranſitivus, L.] not paſſing into another. 

To InTrA' [attraper, F.] to catch in a Trap, to inſnare. 

InTRA'RE Mariſcum [old Rec.] to drain a Marſh or Bog, 
and reduce it to paſture Ground, by Dikes, Walls, Sc. 
To IxTAEA“T [| of ix and traiter, F.] to ask humbly, to 
ſupplicate. | 5 

InTREw/TY, a ſubmiſſive asking, a ſupplication. 

To InTre'xcu [of in and trenchte, F.] to fortify with a 
Trench or Rampart; alſo to encroach upon, to uſurp. 

InTRE'NCHMENT, an intrenching with a Breaſt- work; an 
encroachment. | 

InTRaENCHMENT [in the Art of War] any Work that de- 
fends a Poſt againſt the Attacks of an Enemy, and is general- 
ly taken for a Trench or Ditch. 

InTRE'PID [intrepidus L.] fearleſs, undaunted, reſolute, 

* , 

ui Ac prac undauntedneſs, fearleſneſs. 

To IQnTRICATE [intricatum, L.] to intangle, perlex, Qc. 

I'NTRICATENEss, ; 

F'xnTrIcacy, 

InTrRvGvueſ[intrigue, F. derived, as ſome ſay, of i and Ss, 
Gr. Hair] and is properly underſtood of Chickens that have 


their Feet intangled in Hair; a ſecret Contrivance, cunning 


5 perplexity, intanglement, difficulty. 


. Deſign or Plot; an aſſemblage of Events or Circumſtances oc- 


curring in an Affair, and perplexing the Perſons concerned in it. 
To l 
on an Intrigue. 
INTR1NSICAL > [ of intrinficus, L.] inward, real, genuine 
InTR1'Ns1CK 5 value of things; alſo occult, ſecret: in 
oppoſition to extrinſick, outward or apparent value of things. 
IxTRI'NSICALNEsSS, inwardneſs, 
IxrRINSsIcuu Servitium, that which is owing to the chief 
Lord of the Manour, | 
To IxTrRopvu'ce [introducere, L.] to bring or lead in; alſo 
to broach. | 


IxTRoODu/CT1oON, a leading in or introducing; alſo a Pre- 


face to a Book, Diſcourſe, c. F. of L. 
InTRopu'cTive, ſerving to bring in. 
InTRoDUu'cToOR, an introducer of Ambaſſadors, e. I. 
IxnTRoODU'CTORY [ introdudtorius, L.] ſerving to introduce. 
INTROGRE $$1ON, a going into. L. 
InTROM1'S810N, a letting or ſending in. I. 
To IxTROS FEE r [introſpeium, L. ] to look into, to view, 
to conſider. | : 
IxTROs8PE'CT10N, a looking narrowly into. L. 
INR os v“ io [with Phile/ep.] the taking of Nouriſh- 


ment, whereby animal Bodies are increaſed. 


To InTrv'pe 1 L. ] to thruſt ones ſelf rudely 
into Company or 
poſſeſſion of a thing unjuſtly. 

IxrRu DER [intruſer, L.] he who intrudes, an Uſurper. 
IxrRUDER [in Common Law] one who gets poſſeſſion of 


Lands that are void by the Death of a Tenant for Life or 


Years 3 and differs fron an Abator, in that an Abator enters 
upon Lands void by the Death of a Tenant in Fee- . | 
 InvTRv/s10N, an unmannerly thruſting ones felf rudely into 


Company, where one is not acceptable; or into Buſineſs, re- 
lying upon a Perſon's Patience, Gc. 2889 


looking into a Matter, ſpeculation, conſideration, examination 


NTRI/GUE [7ntriguer, F.] to plot, to cabal, to carry 


uſineſs; to intermeddle; to uſurp or get 
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Ixrab'siox [in Law] a violent or unlivfilfeitins u 
or — . _ of a Poſſeſſor, by one irs Aged 
right to them. 4 N a1 = | ha * 13 | 
InTxvuso'ne, the Name of a Writ which lies again 4. 
intrudeft. | We | n 
To InTzv'sT [ of in and tru?) to put in truſt with, 
PxTuBus [wich Botan.] Endive or Suecory. L. 
Iururriox of intuitu, L. ] a clear or diſtinct View, or 


IxruV Trion 4 Metaphyficti] a perception of the certain 
agreement or diſagreement of any two Ideas, immediately 
compared together. Lock. | 
: vTuiTI've [intuitive, F.] ſpeculative. 
NTUME'SCENCE [ intumeſcentin, L.] a ſwelling, 2 
i [intume/; ] a telling, pulbng, 
Ivxu'sx [with Wreftlers] is when the one puts his Thigh, 
between his Adverſaries Thighs, and lifts him up. | 
To Ixva'ps [invadere, L.] to attack or ſet upbn, to ſeize 
violently, to uſurp. | | | 
To Ixva'viaTs C Bec] to engage or mortgage Lands. 
InvanrtaTvons [old Rec.] Mortgages or Pledges. | 
Invaria'Tus [in Lato] is when one has been accuſed of 
ſome crime, which not being fully proved, he is obliged to 


find good Sureties. 


InvaLz/scexc [invaleſcentia, L.] want of health. 
IxvA“LIn, a/ Perſon or Soldier, wounded, maimed, or 
diſabled from Action by Age. | 

Ixvailne [invalidus, L.] infirm, weak, crazy; alſo that is 
of no force or ſtrength, that does not ſtand nod Law. 

To Inva'tidarteg, to weaken, to make void. 

Ixvairpity  [invalidits, F.] the nullity of an Ad or 

Ixva'Lipwessſ Agreement. | 

IN vALIDsS [invalidi, L. les invalides, F.;] ſick Perſons, or 
Perſons diſabled from Service by Sickneſs. 

Inva'rlaBLE [invariabilis, L.] unchangeable, conſtant, 
firm, ſtedfaſt. 

Inva'siaBLENESs, unchangeableneſs. 

* Ixva'sion, a deſcent upon a Country, an enchroachment, 
Sc. F. of I. | 
ee INVEST TED [in Heraldry] is fluted or furtowed, 
* Ix VN OAHEBD I and is the reverſe of Ingrailed, in 
that Ingrailed has the Points outwards toward the 
| Field; whereas [nvefed has them inwards, the or- 
dinary and ſmall Semi-circles outwards toward the Field, as 
in the Figure, by | 

Inve'cTrive [inveus, L.] railing, reproachful, virulent. 

An Inve'cTivs ¶ inveftiva, L.] railing, ſharp, virulent 
Words or Expreſſions. : | 

Ixve'cTiveness, reproachfulneſs, virulence in Words, Cc. 

To Invei'cn [invehere, L.] to rail, to declaim, to ſpeak 
bitterly againſt one. | 

To Ixvx ILE [prob. of vago/are, Ital. or avengler, F. to 
make blind] to allure, entice or deceive with fair Words. 

To Inve'Lor [inveloper, F.] to wrap up, to infold. 

p NVE NDIBLE | invendibilis, L.] unſaleable, that cannot be 
ſold. 

To Ixve/xom [envenomer, F.;] to poiſon, to infeft. 

To Ixvx'xr [inventer, F.] to find out, to contrive or devi 
alſo to forge or feign. a 

Ixve'xT10N, a finding out; alſo a contrivance or device; 
a ſubtlety of mind or ſomewhat peculiar in a Man's Genius, 
which leads him to the diſcovery of things that are new. 

InvenTion [with Logicians] is that part of Logic that ſup- 
plies Argument for Demonſtration. 

InvexnT1oN [in Rhetorick] is reckoned the firlt Part of that 
Art. For by the help of Invention in oratory Nhe 
have found out certain ſhort and eaſy Methods to ſupply them 
with Arguments to diſcourſe properly on all Subjects, theſe are 
diſtributed into certain Claſſes call'd Common Places. 

IxVENTIox [with Painters, &c.] is the Art of finding out 
proper Objects for a Picture, by the help of Hiſtory or antient 
Fables. | 4 to 

InvexTION [with Poets] every thing that the Poet 4 
the Hiſtory of the Subject he has choſen, and of the turn ne 
gives it. 8 : Goods 
 InvenTronss [old Law] Treaſure- trove, Money or to be- 
found, and not challenged by any Owner, which proper 4 
longed to the King, unleſs by him granted to ſome. other. 

Inve'nTivg, apt to invent, ingenious, ſharp-Witted . 

Ixvg/NTIVENEss [of inventif, F. and neſs} aptneſe to u . 

I'nvexTory [inventaire, F.] a Catalogue of ad op- 
Chattels found in the poſſeſſion of a Party deceaſed, 
praiſed, which every Executor or Adminiftraoe 7 | 
deliver to the Ordinary, whenever it ſhall berequ! 1 ns 

Ixvzxrox v [in Commerce] à Liſt or particular Wale 
of Goods. 2 W Inu 


2 | Luv D (inbentority P. written down in an Inven- 
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yy NTRESS [inwentrixy JL: inventrice, E. qa female Inventer. 
. [inverſuz, L.] turned in and out, upſide down, 
back ward or the contrary W. | 
——_— Rule of Three a Method of working the 
InveRr8t Rule of Proportion I Rule of Three, which ſeems 
to be inverted or turned backwards. P 30 
_ _ Inverse Method of Fluxions [with Mathematicians] is the 
Method of ag tg” flowing Quantity of the Fluxion given, 
and is the ſame that Foreigners call Calculus Integraliss 
Inverst Method of Tangents, is the Method of finding an 
Equation to expreſs the Nature of a Curve in an Equation ex- 
pr ſed in the neareſt Terms. | Li 
InvzxsE Ratio [with Mathematicians] is the Aſſumptom of 
the Conſequent to the Antecedent; like as the Antecedent to 
the Conſequent, as if B: C:: D: E, then by Inverſion of Ra- 
tio's C: B: : E: D. | 
 Inv#/8810N, a turning the ide out; a change in the or- 
der of Words or Things. L. 
Ixvkksiox [with Geometricians) is when, in any propor- 
tion, the conſequents are turned into antecedents, 69 e contra. 
InveRSION Ay Rhetoric.) a Figure whereby the Orator 
makes that to. be for his advantage, which was alledged a- 
gainſt him. | | | 
To Ixvx'ar [invertere, L.] to turn upſide down or inſide 
out, to turn backward or the contrary way. : 
Inve'rTED [in Heraldry] as Wings inverted, is when the 
Points of them are down. | 
To Ixnve'sT 1 L.] is to confer on any one the 
Title of a Fee, Dignity, or Office, or to ratify and confirm 
what has been obtained elſewhere. | 
To Inve'sT [in La] to put into Poſſeſſion of Lands, Te- 
nements, c. alſo to inſtal with any Dignity or Honour. 
To Ixvxsr 4 Place Cin the Art of War] is to beſiege a 
Place ſo cloſely, as to ſtop up all its Avenues, and to cut off 
all communication with any other Place. | 
To Inve'sT1GATE (inogfigers L. ] to trace or find out by 
Steps, to ſearch or inquire diligently. 
E a traceing, c. a ſearching or finding 
any thing out by the tracks or prints of the Feet. 
InvesT1GAT10N [with Gram. ] is the Art, Method or Man- 
ner of finding the Theme in Verbs, the Mood, Tenſe, c. 
 Inve'srITuTE [inveſtitura, L.] a giving of, or putting 
into the Poſſeſſion of. | 
Inve'TERATE [inveteratus, L.] grown, rooted in, or ſet- 
tled by long continuance. | | 
Inve/TERATENESsS, 2 inveterate Malice, or the quality of 
INV“ TERAcx, F an old Grudge. 
IxvxTERA“Tiox, a growing into Uſe by long Cuſtom. IL. 
; Ixvrvious [invidioſus, L.] hated, odious, envied or en- 
vious. 

Invipiousxsss [invidia, L. invidit, F.] Envy. 
InviciLancy, want of watchfulneſs, carefulneſs. J. 
To IxVLTGORATR [of in and vigoratum, L. ] to inſpire with 

ves Life and Spirit. | 
NVI/NCIBLE [inwincibilis, L.] not to be overcome or con- 
quered. 
InvixcinLENESS, unconquerableneſs. | 
IXVTOLABLIE [inviolebilis, L. not to be violated or broken. 
IxVI'oLABLEXESs, uncapableneſs of being violated. 
InvroLaTe [inviolatus, L.] not violated or broke. 
To IxvV RON [environner, F.] to compaſs or ſurround. 
InvrsBLE [invifbilis, L. ] that cannot be ſeen. 
Ixvi's1BLENEss, 2 inviſible quality, uncapableneſs of being 
Invistnitvty, $ ſeen. | 
IxVIVTATORY [invitatoire, F.] of an inviting quality. 
InviraTory Verſe ſin the Roman Catholick Service] a 
Verſe that ſtirs up to praiſe and glorify God. 
To Ixvi'ts [invitare, L.] to bid, call or deſire one to come; 
eſpecially to a Feaſt or Solemnity ; alſo to incite or allure, 
LxuLA [with Botaniſts] the Herb Enulacampane. I. 
IxVv“ABRAT ED [inumbratus,' L.] ſhadowed. . 
NUNDA'TION, an eee of Water, a Flood. L. 
To Invo'caTEY, [invecare, L. ] to call upon for aid, help 
0 Invo'xs or relief. | IP 
. INVOCATION, a calling upon, a crying to one for help, 
aid or aſſiſtance; a calling upon God for aid or aſſiſtance. 
p, er ier [in an Epick Poem] is accounted the third 


have begun their Poems with an Invocation ; who, no doubt, 

thought the Invocation would give a Sanction to what he 
thould fay, as coming from divine inſpiration. 
Invorcs [in Trajfick]- a particular account of Merch 

» Cuſtom, Proviſion, Charges, Cc. ſent by a Mer- 

chant to his Factor or Correſpondent in another Country.  ' 


5 


t of the Narration; and moſt Poets, in imitation of Homer, 
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which Goods mentioned in the Invoice are contairied, 
| power any covering of particular Parts of the Body. 
NyOLUCRUM Cordis [with Aratom. ] a Membrane which 
ſurrounds the Heart, the ſame as Pericardium. Tat 
To Invo'vs [invo/vere, L.] to wrap or fold in; alſo 
en ox en e. (42 4 28 
i — {with Algebraiſti] is to multiply a Numbet 
It felt. » 
Invo/LUNTARY [involuntarius, L.] not voluntary, con- 
trary to ones will, forced. 
_ InvoLunTary [in Med.] any natural Excretion, which 
happens thro* weakneſs, or want of Power to reſtrain it; all 
convulſive Motions, where the Muſcles are invigorated to 


Action, without the conſent of the Mind. 


Invo/LUNTARINEss, unwillingneſs,” or the not being done 
with the free Will. 2 | 

InvoLv*riox, a wrapping or rolling up in. . 

InvoLv'Tion [with Algebraifts] is the raiſing up any quan- 
tity aſſigned, conſidered as a Root to an power afſi ; fo 
that if the Root be multiplied into it rag it will produce the 
Sguare the ſecond Power, and if the Sqzare be multiplied by 
the Root, it will produce the Cxbe the third Power, and ſo on. 

2 [ inurbanus, L.] uncivil, clowniſn. 

NURBA NENESS, gh. CG Og, 

Invanauty, * clowniſhneſs, incivility. 

To Ixv'x x [of in and ti, L. ] to uſe, to accuſtom. 

To Ixuxx [in a Lato * to be of effect, to be available. 
Ixus rar [inufitatus, 1 in uſe. 8 
Ixv'sriox [in Med.] a term ſometimes uſed for hot and 

dry Seaſons. | | 

InvsTion [with Surg. ] the operation of Cauterizing. 

Invri'iity [inutilitas, L. inutilite, F.] unprofitableneſs. 

Invu/uNBRABLE L invulnerabilic, L.] that cannot be 
wounded. ; 

Invu'LNER ABLENESS, uncapableneſs of being wounded. 

I'awarp in ea ho, Sax. ] on the inſide. | 
InwarDNess, the being on the infide..  _ 

Inwovven [of in and pea fan, Sax. ] weaved in. Milton. 
Io, being transformed into a Cow, is a Fable of the Poets, 
taking its riſe from this, that Je, being got with Child by a 
Phenician Mariner, fled away in a Ship that had a Cow 
painted on it. See It. | 
Io [according to the Poets] was the Daughter of Inachus, 
with whom Tupiter being enamoured, uno being Jea- 
lous of her, 2 transform'd her into a Heifer; Juno ſu- 
ſpecting the ey, begged this Heifer of her Husband, and 
committed her to the keeping of Argus; (who is ſaid to have 
had an hundred Eyes) but Fupiter ſent Mercury to ſlay Argus, 
which he did; and Juno, in revenge, ſent a Gadbee to Sting 
her and made her Mad, ſo that ſhe ran into Egypt, where her 
old form came to her again, and ſhe was married to Ofrisz 
and after her Death ſhe was deified and worſhipped under the 
Name of It. Others ſay that Jo was the Daughter of 
Areſtor, King of the Argives, who being gotten with Child 
before her Father had given her in Marraige, and he find- 
ing it out and incens'd, confin'd her, and committed her to 
the keeping of Argus her' Mother's Brother; but he being 
Slain, and ſhe making her Eſcape, got away to avoid her 
Father's Diſpleaſure, and went by a Ship into Egypt. 

Jo ACHIMITES [of Foachim, an Abbot of Flora in Calabria] 
a Set who eſteemed Joachim a Prophet, and who left at his 
Death ſeveral Books of Prophecies. 

Joanm'T1cxs, a certain Order of Monks, who wear the 
Figure of the Chalice upon their Breaſt. 

A Joss, a ſmall Piece of Work to be done: 

.Jo'BBER, one that undertakes Jobbs. | 

Jo'nzeRNowL [of Jobbe, ſtupid, and Ado! the Crown 
of the Head] a ſtupid Fellow, a Blockhead. | 
To Jos [at the Univerſity] to rebuke, to reprimand, to 


chide 


Jo'szxT Nails, a ſmaller fort of Nails, commonly uſed to 
Nail thin Plates of Iron to Wood. 
Jocxzr, one who trims up and rides about with Horſes 


for Sale. 


2 [Yocler, N a little Farm, requiring as it 
ockET Jf were but one Yoke of Oxen to Till it. Kentiſp. 
Joco'ss [ jocoſus, L.] given to jeſting, merry, pleaſant. 

Joco/senEss [ jocofitas, L.] merrineſs in jeſting, drollery. 
o'CULAR | jocularis, L.] jeſting. i JIM, 
8 Ess, jocoſeneſs, jeſtingneſs, c. 
2 [ jocundus, L.] full of joy, blithe, ſportful, merry, 
eaſant. ' | s 
9 merrineſs, pleaſantry, ſportfulneſs 
To Jos rob. of (hockeleng 77. ] to ſhove or 
To ly. yo 7 85 27 | * tn 
% | A Joo 
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St. J. : 
To Jom [ jungtre, L."joindre, F.] to knit or unite toge- 
therz: to add ß9 | en 


Jo 1NDER [in Law] two joined in an Action againſt another. 
Jom of joindre, F.] one who makes wooden Furni- 


ture, Wc. * 
Jor xxx x, the Art pf working in Wood, and of fitting or 
aſſembling various Parts or Members of it together; it is em- 
ploy d chiefly in ſmall Work, and in that differs from Carpen- 
try; which is converſant about larger Work. l 
0s at [ jungens, L. joinant, F.] uniting, & c. 
0 


INT [ jundura, L. jointure, F.] a Place where any Thing 


or Member is added to another; alſo the juncture, articula- 


tion or aſſemblage of two or more things. eh 

Jom [with Archite&s] the ſeparation between the Stones, 
which is filled with Mortar, Plaiſter or Cement. 

JoiwT [in Carpentry] the ſeveral manners of aſſembling or 
fitting Pieces of Wood together. | 

JorxT Tenants [in Law] are ſuch as come to and hold Lands 
or Tenements by one Title, or without Partition. | 

JornTzx [with r ſort of Plane. 

JornTure [ junfura, L. ] a Maintenance allotted or join- 
ed, or made over by the Husband to the Wife, in conſidera- 
tion of her Dowry ſhe brought to her Husband. 

To JoinTturt a Wife, is to make over a Jointure or Set- 
tlement to her. ] | | 


: Jornruk kp [f] poken of a Wife] haying a Dowry ſettled on 
e | ; 


r. 
Joisrs [prob. of joindre, F. to join] Timbers framed into 
the Girders or Sommers of a Building. 25 
To Joxx ¶ jacari, L.] to jeſt, to ſpeak merrily, to droll. 
JoxE | jocus, 14 a jeſt, a — rolling Speech. 
JoLLngss) [q. d. jovialitas, L. of Fovis, Jupiter] gaie- 
o'LLITY ty, mirth, good humour. 
o JoLT [prob. of jouſter, F. ] to ſhake or joſtle to and fro, 
as a Coach, Waggon, or trotting Horſe, &c. | 
JoLT-Head [prob. of Ceole, Sax. the Cheek or Jaws] one 
who has a great Head; a Block-head. ' 5 
Io'nick Dialect, a manner of ſpeaking · peculiar to the Peo- 
ple of Ionia. + A 
Ionickx Mood [in Myfick] a light and airy ſort of ſaft and 
melting Strains. | 
Ionrck Order [in Architecture] an Order ſo call'd from 


unis in leſſer Aſa, the body of the Pillar is uſually channel- 


led or furrowed with 24 Gutters, and its length with the Ca- 
pital and Baſe is 29 Modules, the Chapiter being chiefly com- 
pos'd of Volutat or Scrolls. | 

Virtruvius ſays the People of Tonia formed it on the Model 
of a young Woman dreſs'd in her Hair, and of an eaſy, ele- 
gant Shape; whereas the Dorick had been formed on the Mo- 
del of a Robuſt, ſtrong Man. See the Plate Architecture. 

 Jox'quir [| jonguille, F.] a Flower. 

JomTuvs [toy 3 Gr, Gr) a little hard, callus, in the Skin 
of the Face. | 

Jo'ssix Bloc, a Block for getting on Horſe-back. 


To JosTLE [prob. of jouter, F.] to thruſt, ſhake or puſh 
with the Elbow, Ce. | 


Cattle. 


A Jor | jota, L. and F. of iu, Gr. J a Point or Tittle. 

Ioracisu [iotaciſmus, L. of lomo e,, Gr.] a running 
much upon the letter Iota or I. | 

Jove [Zz9g, Gr.] the Soul of the World is called Ze0s, 7. e. 
Jupiter, of Zaw, to live; and it takes its name from this, to 
wit, that the health [well being] of all things depends on him 
alone, and becauſe. he is the cauſe of life to all things that do 
live, therefore he is called the King of the Univerſe. 

Or the Soul of the World is call'd Fupiter, becauſe as the 
Soul preſides over us, ſo Nature rules fr and wide over all 
things. They eall the Soul of the World Ala, i. e. Jove: 
and tor this Reaſon, that all things were made and are preſerv- 
ed in their Being by him. 8 

Some call the Soul of the World Aug of Aue to water, 
becauſe he Waters the Earth, or becauſe he adminiſters vital 
Moiſture to all living Things. | | 

Jovra [of jovialis, L.] jolly, merry, &. 

Jo'vialness. See Follineſs. 9 8 | 

Joviauisr Ig. 4. one born Fove Iæto, under the jovial Pla- 


net Jupiter] a pleaſant, jolly, merry Fellow. 


Joux [with Falconers] a Hawk is ſaid to Jouk when he 
falls aſleep. 8 | 


es daily. 


detail the particular Tranſactions of Europe: 


Jo'sTum [old Rec.] Agiſtment, the paſturing or feeding of 


A Journal [of jour, F. 1 k, Dia : 
| Regilter of what pall pl « Dapyook, Digey: of | 
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-Journar fin Merchants rn be 
icular Article is poſted: out of the waſte Book"apd made. 
tor, clear expreſſed and fairly written. r 

Jovan [with Nevigarers]d Book wherein is Rept an ac. 

count of the Ships way at Sea, che changes ofthe Wind. 

other Occurrences. bes 6 „„ War WR nn ; 
* Per who 


Joux, 2 common Name of ſeveral 

Joux ¶ journet of jour, F. a Day] a travel: aD Dy 
Work in Husbandry, properly as much Ground as may be 

D {2 552255922 4. 3521, IRR BEL ot Bog 
To Johne, nel. A LHAY 

Joux fin Husbandry] a' Day's Work in 
Sowing, Reaping, Ce. 1% 5 1 122690, d 

Jouxxzxy Choppers, ſellers of Yarn by retalll. 

Journey Accounts | Law Term] is when a Writ is abated or 
overthrown with the default of the Plaintiff or Dem * 
and a new one purchaſed by Journey Accounts, i. eas foon as 
poſſibly it can be done, after the abatement of the firſt Writ. 
S. [ journalier, F.] one Who Works under a 

aſter. | . „i KOWATFR, 

Journey Work, Day-Work; but propethy working for a 
Maſter of the ſame Trade, c. TY | 

Jousr, juſting. Milton. 25 1. 

ow1 [Ceole, Sax. the Jaw] the Head, Neck, c ofa Salmon. 

— prob. from having a great Jowl or Head] a Dog's 

Jowrine 7 as a jowring Pain, a conſtant grumbling Pain, 

* men's as that of he Tooth- ach. * aer 

Jor [ joye, E.] gladneſs, mirth. | 

Joy, is of all the Paſſions the moſt agreeable to Nature: 
but Moraliſis ſay, care muſt be taken that it break not out on 
improper Occaſions, as on other Mens Misfortunes: 

To Joy Cejcuir, F.] to rejoice. | ; 

'F ; 
Jovould [of joyeux of joye, F. and ful] merry, glad. 
Joy'ruLnsss, gladneſs. G 
Jov'Ess, deſtitute of Joy. Milton. We | 

Joys of the Planets [in Aftrology] are certain Dignities that 
happen to them either by. their being in the place of a Planet 
of like Quality or Condition, or when they are in a Houſe of 
the Figure agreeable to their own Nature. . 

Joy'nver [in Common Law) the joining or coupling of tro 
Perſons in a Suit or Action againſt another. 1 

Jov/xix o ue | Law: Term] is when the Parties agree to 
join, and refer their Cauſe to the Trial of the Jury, 

Joy nT Tenants [in Law] are ſuch Tenants as come to, or 
hold Lands or Tenements by one Title, and pro indiviſe, or 
without Partition. 

Joy'xnTer [with Foyners] a kind of Plane to ſmooth Boards. 

Joy wTure [in Law] a Covenant, whereby the Husband 
aſſures to his Wife upon account of Marriage, Lands or Te- 
nements for term of Life or otherwiſe. 

J8y'TKxuRE; the State or Condition of joint Tenants, alſo 
the joining of one Bargain to another. 

Ir EcAcuaxna, a medicinal We/- Indian Root. 

Ir Asi Appetite, a Paſſion of the Soul, to which Phi- 
loſophers aſcribe wrath, boldneſs, fear, hope and deſpair. 

Is Aa'sc1BLE [of iraſci, L.] capable of Anger, alſo apt to be 
angry. h | 
a LE xNEss Capableneſs of being angry, angrineſs, apt- 
neſs or readineſs to be angry. | 

Ix E ad largum [i. e. to go at large] an Expreſſion frequently 
uſed in Law. | 

Irs [ira, L. Ine or Ipyung, Sax.) anger. 

I'szruL [Ihe xul or Ipyung xul, Sox. ] very angry. 

VVaeruLNess, wrathfulneſs, angrineſs. 1 

I'sELAND, z. e. the Land of the People called Brii. Baxter. 

IxENA/RCH ["Erenvaegus, Gr. ] a Juſtice of the Peace: 

Ia is [INiy, Sax.] the Rain-bow, L. . 

Lais [with Anat. I the Black about the Nipples of a Woman's 
Breaſt. | | 
ais [with Botan.] the Flower-de-Luce, Creſſes, Rocket- 
gentle or Rocket-gallant. a 

Ixis [in Painting, &c.] was repreſented as a Nytnph with 
lirge Wings extended in the form of a Semicirle, the Plumes 
being ſet in rows of divers Colours, with her Hair hanging 
before her Eyes, her Breaſts like Clouds, and Drops of Water 
falling from her Body, holding in her Hand a Rain-bow or 
Flower-de- Luce. | . 

Ia is [in Optichs] thoſe changeable Colours that ſometimes 
appear in the Glaſſes of Teleſcopes, Microſcopes, Oc. alſo 
that coloured- Figure which a triangular Glaſs will caſt on 3 
Wall, when plac'd at a due Angle in the Sun-beams, | 

Laisn Tongue, is accounted to have been of Britiſh Extra- 
ction, but is of great Antiquity; and the Letters of are 
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| — old Irie is now become almoſt unintellnbley”-very 
. ͤ co 
To Ixx, — Rnd 9 — the Mind. 
1 M . uneaſy, — a os 
i 112 troubleſomnelſs, tediguſneſs, \&F7.-1 
Laon [Ipon, Lax. ] hard, fuſihle, malleable Metal. Tron 
js accounted the hardeſt of all other Metals, as being the moſt 
difficult to melt ; and yet it is one of the lighteſt Metals, and 
eaſieſt to be deſtroy d by ruſt, by reaſon of the Steams which 
proceed from it: it is engendered of «moſt impure Quickſilver, 
mixed with a thick Sulphur, filthy and burning. | - 
| Tron [with Chymifts) is called Mars and repreſented by 
this Character & which is an Hieroglyphick and denotes Gold 
at the Bottom; only its upper Part, too ſharp;” volatile and 
half corroſive, which being taken away the Iron would become 


— 


old. ie * . * | 
2 firſt Character of Iron is, That it is the heavieſt of all 
Bodies aſter Copper. Its ſecond, That it is the leaſt ductile, 
the hardeſt and moſt brittle of all Metals. Third, That it is 


very fixed, as to its metaline Part, not ſulphurous one. Iron 


being well purged of its Sulphur by a vehement Fire, be- 
comes harder, compacter, and ſomewhat lighter, and is called 
Steel. Fourth, It ignites before it fuſes, and fuſes with much 
diſteulty; and contrary to the Nature of all other Metals, the 
more it is ignited, the ſofter and more ductile. it becomes: be- 
ing ſcarce flexible or malleable at all before ignition. Fifth, 
It is diſſoluble by almoſt all Bodies in Nature, i. e. that have 
any degree of Activity, as Salt, Dew, the Breath, Fire, Wa- 
ter, Air, c. Sixth, It is very Sonorous and Elaſtick, tho' 
the Sound it yields is leſs ſweet than'that of N Seventh, 
Of all Bodies it is the only one that is attracted by the Load- 
one. | 
# Iron Oar, is found in the Mines, in Grains and Lumps, 
and being melted-and burned in Forges, is brought into Forms 
by main force of Fire. Iron being heated red hot, and then 
put into Water hardens it; and by the often doing ſo, it be- 
comes Steel, which is more ſtiff and hard; but 8 more brit 
tle; but has more of a ſpringy Nature to leap back, than any o- 
ther Metal; for both Steel and Iron have abundance of Pores, 
which go turning and winding like Screws, by means of which 
it approaches to the Load-fone, and is ſaid to be a-kin to the 
Load. ſfone, being dug out of the ſame Mines. If a Plate of 
Iron be put in the Fire, and made red hot, it (is ſaid) will 
come out longer than it was when it was put in. 
To Iron, to put into Irons, i. e. Chains or Fetters ; alſo 
to ſmooth Linen, c. with a heated Iron. 
Ixon-Monger of I Hon- Mane ie, Sax. Ja Dealer in Iron. 
Ion Moulds, certain yellow Lumps of Earth or Stone 
found in Chalk Pits ; alſo certain Spots in Linen. 
Iron Sick [Ses Phraſe] a Ship is ſaid to be ſo when her 
Spikes, Bolts, Nails, &c. are ſo eaten away with ruſt and 


worn out, that they ſtand hollow in the Planks and fo cauſe 
the Ship to leak. 


Iron-Wort, an Herb. 5 
Clerk of the Ixoxs, an Officer in the Mint, whoſe Buſineſs 
is to take care that the Irons be clean and fit to work with. 
Ix oN , [ironicus, L. of trgwyexds, Gr.] of or pertaining 
to an Irony or Raillery. | 
_* Frony [jewvia, Gr.] is a manner of ſpeaking quite contrary 
to what we think, as when we call a lewd Woman chaſte, and 
a known Rogue an honeſt Man. The chief Sign of this Trope 
15 generally the Tone of the Voice-in pronouncing Ironies. 
Laon [with Rethoricians] a Figure uſed by Orators, when 
they ſpeak contrary to what they mean, ſo as to make a ſhew 
of praiſing an Adverſary, and at the ſame time to ſcoff and 
depiſe him, and e contra. f | 
o IXXADIATE [irradiare, L.] to dart or caſt forth beams. 
Izxapia/Tton, a caſting forth beams, an enlightening, a 
luſtre or brightning. L. | | 
Ixxa'diaTING [in Chymiftry] is the operating of ſome mi- 
neral Ingredients, by imparting their Vertr*, without ſending 


forth any thing material out of them or loſing any ching of 


their own Subſtance or Weight. | 

IRA TIoNABLE Cirrationabilis, L.] unreaſonable. 

Irr a'TIONABLENEss, unreaſonableneſs, irrationality. 

IXRA“TIONAIL [irrationalis, L.] void of reaſon, unreaſonable. 

Inzx amrionaL Lines [with 1 ſuch as are in- 
commenſurable to rational ones; and ſo Figures incommen- 
ſurable to a rational Square may be called Irrationals or Surds. 
IR A“TIONAL Root [with Mathematicians] is a ſurd Root, 
7. e. that ſquare Root, or any other Root, which cannot be 
perfectly extracted out of a rational Number, and is uſually 
expreſſed by ſome Character called the radical Sign: thus / 5, 
or (2) 5, ſignifies the Square Root of 5 3 and / (3) 16, 

Cube Root of 16, W&W. 5 | 
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roportion 5 


between which there is no expreſſible Reaſon or 
all ſuch as are in no wiſe commenſurable to a given 


IrkaTionA'LITY "Nos 9 2 
Iax a TIOWALNRSS [ defectiveneſs of Reaſon. 


"InnBCONCI'LABLE irretonciliable, F.] that cannot be te> - 


 Inreconci'LaBLENESS, Eſtate, Qualify, &. that cannot 
or will not be reconciled:- Ir "4 SPL 9912 449) 
Inzxzco'veraBLE Cof in, neg. and recovertd/c,” F.] that 
is not to be recovered or gotten again. 0 | 
InzxrEco'vERABLENESS, im 
or E n : | 


RREFRA GABLE Li refragabilis, L.] undeniable, not to be 
baffled or withſtood. Ae 1ags, FUN | 
IRxEFRAGABULITY 2 undeniableneſs, uncapableneſs of 
Ian r baffled; E697 
InneruTABLE[irrefutabilis, L.] not to be refuted. 
IszEru/TaBLENESS [of irrefutabilis, L. and ne] unlia- 
bleneſs or impoſſibleneſs of being refuted of diſproved. 
Inrg'GULAR [irregularis, L.] after an irregular manner. 
InxzeECULAR Column [with Arrbitecti] is ſuch an one as 
not only deviates from the Proportions of any bf the ſive Or- 
ders; but whoſe Ornaments either in the Shaft or Capital are 
abſurd and ill choſe. JJ WH wh” 
InzECULAR Bodies [with Mathemat.) are Solids not termi- 
nated by equal and like Surfaces. d 33 1.4 12D! 1 
IX EULA RTT [in Common Law) an incapacity of taking 
holy Orders, viz. being Baſe born, notoriouſly guilty of a 
Crime, maimed or much deformed, Ec. nen 
IxxEGULAARAITTY 2 [irregalarit', F. of L.] going out of 
IaxRCCULARNESSsS Rule. | | 8 
IxRRTTOIOx, want of Religion, ungodlineſs. 
Ia ELVOios [irreligioſus, L.] ungodly; c. 
IrngLir'ciousness, irreligion, ungodlineſs. 
InreME/DIABLE [ irremediabilis, L] that cannot be reme · 
died, deſperate, helpleſs. 1 70 
Inzeme'DLABLENESS, quality or circumſtance that cannot 
be remediet. 7 1 ITE + X 123 
IaxBMUrssisLE E L.] not to be remitted or for- 
given, unpardonable. 22 n e 7 


IxxeMr's518LENESS, uncapableneſs of being remitted, un- 


pardonableneſs. | | 
InrB'raRkaBLEſ[irreparabilis, L.] not to be repaired. 
Innz'raRtAaBLENESS, uncapableneſs of being repaired or re- 
ſtored to its firſt State. | | 
IrrEPLE/VIaBLE, that cannot be replevy'd: * 
IszEPRE'HENSIBLE Lirreprebenſibili, L.] not to be repre- 
hended or blamed. | ' | 
InzePREHENSIBLENESS, undeſervingneſs or uncapableneſs 
of being blamed or reprehended. | 
Ixresr'sT1BLE [of irreſiſtible, F.] that cannot be reſiſted. 
Irzt's0LUTE [irreſoluie, F. ] without reſolution, &c. 
Inzz's0LUTENEss uncertainty, unreſolvedneſs of mind; 
InrESOLU'TION 7 ſuſpence, want of Courage. 
IXXETRIZ“VABLE, not to be retrieved. 


InzETRIE'VABLENESS [of ix retrouver, F. and 2%] irrecos 
verable or irretrievable State or Quality. 


InrEve'r ENCE [ irreverentia, L. ] irreverent behaviour, &c. 
Inre'verEnNT [irreverens, L.] without reverence. 


Irzt'veRENTNESs, irreverence, want of reſpe& or regard 


to ſacred things. | 
Inxeve'sS1BLE [of in, reverſus and able] that cannot be re- 
voked, recalled, irrevocable. 
Irxevo'caBLE [irrevocabilis, L.] not to be recalled. 
Inxetvo'caBLENEss, Condition, c. that cannot be called 
back, or revoked to its former State. 
To ITARIOATE [irrigare,” L.] to water. 
Iaz1'ovous [irriguus, L.] moiſt, wet, plaſhy. 
IxRTOVUOUSN ESS, well watered State or Condition. 
Iax rstox, a laughing to ſcorn, a flouting or mocking, F. of L. 
Lax ITABLE [irritabilis, L.] quickly made an a 
To TANITATE [irritare, L. Inyun, Sax. ] to pro 
anger, to incenſe, to urge. 
RRITA/TION [INNE, Sax. ] a provoking or ſtirring up; 
eſpecially of theHumours of the Body. 1. | 
IaxTr A TIo [with Phyſicians] a Species of Stimulus, ex- 
preſſing a leſſer degree of it than Vellification or Cortugation. 
IsroR a/T10ON, a bedewing,, a ſprinkling, L. 
Iszor A' Trion [ with ſome pretenders to Phyſic&} a kind of 


x 


Tranſplantion, uſed for the curing ſome Diſeaſes. It is thus 


ormed, they ſpritikle 'Trees, or other Plants, daily 
pa the Urine Ku Sweat of the —— Water Bl 
which his whole Body, or at leaſt the Part affected has been 
waſhed, till ſuch time as the Diſeaſe is removed. 1 
Inv /r iox, a breaking into by Violence, an Inroad, F. of 7 

e | | | 13 5 
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ns J pertaining to an 
IAO B 2516 of fore, equal, and gevie, Gr. a Cor- 
* a Figure in Geometry that conſiſts of equal Angles, L. 
$ATO'DEs [with Surgron/) a Boil or Sore, whoſe Colour 
reſembles that of Nl. ; | 
I's Aris, the Herb Woad ; as — 
Isch MA [jouiuns, Gr.] Medicines for ſtopping k 
Iscn yp mokgy hanp ply'd to the two Veins of the Foot, 
which termigate in the Crural. | | 
ISCHAMON UI, Gr.) Cock's Foot-Graſs, L. 
94 r ne Gr ] Sow-thiſtle, 5. 422 
Iscn al Altera [with 3 knotty rooted Spurge, L. 
1, Iscnr'as Line, Gr.] the Hip Gout | 1 
IscniAs major [with _ 2 Branch of the Crural, which 
goes to the Muſcle and the Calf of the Leg, and then is di- 
vided into ſeveral Branches, which are ſpread out to the 'Toes. 
Iscnias minor [Anat.] a ſmall Branch of the Crural Vein, 
which is wholly ſpent on the Muſcles and Skin, which are 
about the upper Joint of the Thigh. | 
-- Tscx14'T1ck [of ig, Gr. ] troubled with, or ſubjeR to a 
Pain in the Hip. 1 N 
Isch“ LI of i, Strength, Gr.] the hip or huckle 
Bone. Dito vis | 
IscnoProRt'A [iooparie of Ii, ſhrill, and gay, Voice, 
Gr. ] a ſhrilneſs of Voice, I. : 
\Iscnno'res UI ue, Gr.] a fault in Speech, being a pro- 
nouncing of Words with a mincing and ſlender Tone. 
Iscux r' TIC [of leaspla, Gr. a RRoppage, Sc. of Urine] a 
Medicine to force Urine when ſuppreſled. | 
T'scury [IK of Lows to ſuppreſs, and #poy, the Urine, 
Gr.] a ſupprethon or ſtoppage of Urine. ; 
IsE“LASTIO, a kind of Combat, celebrated in the Cities of 
Greece and Aa, in the Time of the Roman Empire; the 
Victors at theſe Games were crowned on the ſpot, immediate- 
ly after the Victory, had Penſions allow'd them, were carried 
in Triumph into their Country, and were furniſhed with Pro- 
viſions at the publick Coſt. | 


V 51a, Feaſts and Sacrifices antiently ſolemnized in Honour 


of the Goddeſs Is. | 

Ist act, Prieſts of the Goddeſs Is; they wore Shoes made 
of the thin Bark of the Tree call'd Papyrus, and were clothed 
with Linen Garments, becauſe It was held to be the firſt 
that taught the culture of Linen to Mankind ; they bore in 
their Hands a Branch of the Marine Abſynthium, ſung the 
Praiſes of the Goddeſs twice a Day, viz. at the riſing and 
ſetting of the Sun; at the firſt of which they opened their 
Temple, and went about begging Alms the reſt of the Day ; 
and at Night, they returning, repeated their Oriſons and ſhut 
their 'Temple. | | 

Ts1cLE nt Ice, Sax. ] a Drop, Ec. of Water frozen, that 
hangs on Eaves of Houſes, or ſuch like Places. 

Lsidos Phocanios, a Sea Shrub like Coral, Gr. 

I s1n6-GcLAss, a kind of Fiſh-Glue, brought from 7ſandia 
and thoſe Parts, uſed in Phyſick, and for adulterating Wines, c. 

Isrs [or Ja, L. Io, Gr.] was a Goddeſs of the Egyptians, 
and acording to the Poets, was the Daughter of [nachus, the 
Prieſt of Juno; who perſuading Jupiter to ſatisfy her Luſt; 
Juno being Jealous, and going in queſt of her Husband, found 
them together, Jupiter in the Form of a Cloud, and [fs in 
the Form of a white Cow; for Jupiter had ſo transformed 
her that his Wife Juno might not ſuſpect her; but ſhe under- 
ſtanding his ſubtilty, begged the Cow of him; and he being 
afraid, by a refuſal, to diſcover her and his own Diſhoneſty, 
gave her to Juno, and ſhe preſently put her into the Cuſtody 
of Argus, with a hundred Eyes, 3 ſhe continued till Ju- 
piter ſent Mercury to deliver her; who having play d Argus 
to Sleep with his Muſick, flew Argus; upon which Juno 
cauſed 7js to run Mad; ſo that ſhe ran up and down the 
World in a frantick Condition, and ſwam over the Seas into 
Tonic, unto which ſhe left her Name, and alſo to the Sea that 
bounds that Country. At laſt, returning back to Egypt, ſhe 
was married to Ofiris;z and after her Death, was _— by 


the Egyptians, and her Hair was preſerved as a facred Relick 


at Memphis: She was honoured as the Goddeſs of Naviga- 
tion, and of the Weather, Her Statue was a Cow with 
Horns. At the Entry of her Temple was the Statue of a 
Sphinx, to intimate that ſhe was a myſterious Goddeſs. The 


Do ddeſs had a famous Temple in the City of Sai, where Was 


to be ſeen this Inſctiption; I am all that was, that is, and 
that fall be; my Veil no Mortal hath yet uncovered. For her 
ſake the Egyptians kept in a Corner of her Temple a white 
Cow, which when it died, they all mourned as for a Prince, 
until another was put in the Place of the dead Beaſt. The 
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Fs:s ſin Poartraiture] wan zepreſented full of Dugs, to fig 


nify (Hierog lyphically): the Benefits that Nen receive fn 
the ag — the Moon, which was worlkipp _ + 
the Statue of Is in "Bae E GLO 5 * 
 IsL.a/nvar [infſularis, L. inſulaire, F.] an Inhabitant of 
an Iſland. £ hd | 


IIa [ife, F. inſula, L.] a Country ſurrounded with 

* * He" * * | . 

LE {of aile, F. ala, L. a Wing] the Paſſages on 
Sides of a — within, between 2 — oi "_ 
22 a — A* — 10 \ the w—_— 
O'CHRONAL [7] equal, and 
Gr. Time] being of = — : ws Cs 70 
IsochR ONE ['Ios „ Gr.] equal in Time, as the Iſo- 
chronal Vibrations of a Pendulum, are ſuch as are made in 
equal Time. $176 WT | 1 
Iso colon [of 76. and xa, Geet Term uſed by 
Grammarians, when two Sentences are alike in length. 
Is0MERYa ["Iovworeie, Gr.] a diſtribution into equal 
. . TS 
2 [in Algebra] the Method of freeing an equation 
ents. | 
Iso OMA ['Tovyorda, Gr.] an equality in Diſtribution, L. 

IsoPER1METERS [with Geometricians} ſuch Figures as 
have equal Perimeters or Circumferences: 

Iz0sce/.8s [of ice, equal, and ox4ax@r, Gr. the 
Leg] a Triangle that has two Legs equal; as in the 
Figure. | | 

Tosu Ax Cin Heraldry] ſignifies coming up or out, inti- 
mating that the Thing is half come out, as if the other half 
were about to follow ; but is uſed chiefly-of thoſe Beaſts, c. 
that come out of the Bottom of a Chief. See Naiſſant. 

Lssu E, a Fallage, Outlet, going out, ſucceſs; an End or 
Event; alſo Off-ipring. F. 

Isﬆx ſin Com. Lato] are Children begotten between Man 
and Wife 5 * Profits "ow Fines, or of Lands and Tene- 
ments; alſo that point of matter depending in Suit, u 
which the Parties join and-put their Cauſe * Trial of the 


u. 
General Issv x [in Lato] that whereby it is referred to the 
Jury to bring in their Verdict, whether the Defendant hath 

done any ſuch thing as the Plaintiff lays to his Charge. 
Special Is8yz [in Lat] is that when ſpecial Matters being 
alledg'd by the Defendant in his Defence, both Parties join 
thereupon, and ſo grow rather to a Demurrer, if it be Qzeftio 

Juris, or to the Trial by a Jury, if it be Quaſtis Fabi. 
Issux [in Surgery] is a ſmall artificial Aperture, made in 
ſome fleſhy Part of, the Body, to drain off ſuperfluous Moi- 
g or give vent to ſome noxious Humour; alſo a Flux of 


To IV'sux [of {ue F.] to proceed or come out of; alſo to 
put forth or publiſh. 

Fs8vzs, Expences, Disburſements. F. 

F'svELEss, without Off-ſpring. 3 

I'sramvs PISA, Gr.] a narrow Part or Neck of Land, 
that lies between two Seas and joins a Peninſula to the Con- 
tinent. | 

Lsruuus t, Anatomy] are ſuch Parts, as in the Situation 
have ſome reſemblance to an Iſthmus of Land; as that Part 
which lies between the Mouth and the Gullet ; the ridge 
that ſeparates the Noſtrils, & c. | 

IsTHMIAx Games among the antient Greeks] certain Games 


0 


: . 


appointed by The/exs in Honour of Neptune, and celebrated 


every fifth Year in the bmus of Corinth. 
3 [1talicus, L.] of, or pertaining to Tay. 
ITa/LIck Architecture, the compoſite Order.. 
I'rcaine [incerte Etymolagiæ] a certain Motion in the 
Blood, c. better known by the Senſe of feeling, than by 3 
Deſcription in Words. | 


Ir zu, an Article of an Account; alſo a warning or Cau- 


tion, L. and F. | 


I'rsR ATED [iteratus, L.] repeated, done over again. 

Irix BRANT [itinerans, L.] travelling or journeying i 3 
itinerant Judges. IGM | 
| Fuſtice Ir!/xERANT, ſuch Juſtices as were formerly ſent 
into diyers Countries to hear and determine ſuch Cauſes elpe- 
cially as were Pleas of the Crown. 5 | 
 Irixzra'rIUM [With Surgeons] an Inſtrument, which be- 
ing fixed in the urinary Paſſage ſhews the Sphin&er or Neck of 


the Bladder, in Order to a more ſure making an Inciſion to 
find out the Stone, L. | | 
Irruzaakx [itinerarium, L. itineraire, F.] a Journal or 


Diary of the occurrences in a Journey, c. | "I 
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% Ju'vans A* Fovis Barlo, l. e. Jupiter Beard] the 
Plane Hesl. 
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naar {yabilens, i.] Singing fot Joy. Miltor. © 
fſyuo's Ars fin the Remi Church} a term uſed of a Monk, 


'Cinon or Doctor, Who has been fifty Years a Profeſſor:- 
Justi. EA [of Gay 

Feſtival Vear among the Jes, which was celebrated every 
goth Year, at which Time thoſe who were Bond-ſervants 


| were made free :; and Poſſeſſions, that had been alienated ot 


fold, returned to the firſt Owners. Ne 
'8B11.88 [among Chriſtiani]j was a Solemnity firſt inſtitu- 
ted A. C. 1300» by Pope Boxifate VIII. to be obſerved ance 
every hundred Years; and afterwards, in the Year 1350. Pope 
Clement VI. ordered it to he obſerved every goth Year; and 
in the Year 1475. Pope Sixtss IV. enjoined it to be obſerved 
y 25th Year, which Cuſtom has continued ever ſince, 
and is obſerved not on ſecular Accounts, as the Jeriſb was, 
but in the . of ſeveral pompous Ceremonies, in 
order to obtain Pardons, Remiſſions from Sins, Indulgences, 
WH-- +.< | | | | 
u' ce Peruana,. a Plant, the Root of which makes that 


Bread, call d Caſaus in the Weft-Indies. 


Jing Yume [with Fyrleri] the Seaſon of going to the 
Haunts of Partridges to liſten for the calling of the Cock- 
Partridges. u 

Jvcu' vp [jucundus, L..] pleaſant, merry. 


| 8 ucunditas, L.] pleaſantneſs, Wes 
Jupp ic {of judgicus, L] of, or pertaining to the Fers, 
| Jewiſb. =y * 288 


Judea, often uſed in Diſtempers of the Reins. ; 
, Jopancun- Bitumen... See Aſpbaltos. - 874 


2 


Jop aicus Lapis: [with Apothecgrief] a Stone found in 
ww 


__ Jupar'zinG| juvaizans, L. judaizant, F.] imitating the 
Jews, practiſing Fudai/m, i. e. the Religion, Cuſtoms, or 
religious Ceremonies of the Jem. | 
Jv/pAs-Trre, a Tree with broad Leaves, ſomething. re- 
fembling thoſe of the Apricock,. growing in the Hedges of 
"7 and Spain. 8 


u'DcE [Fudex, I. Juge, F.] a Magiſtrate well known. 
o Junce | judicare, L. juger, F.] to think, believe, or 
po 1 to conceive or imagine; alſo to hear and determine 
uſe. | 


Wei [yith Lagician) is defined to be that Action of | 


the Mind, by which joining ſeveral Ideas together, it affirms 
from one what the other is, as when "ag an Idea of Harth, 


and an Idea of Round, we either affirm or deny that the Earth 


tions of the Mind. a 


Juen ENNH C judicium, L. jugement, F. ] the diſcerning 
aculty, Reaſon; alſo Opinion; alſo a Decifion or the Sen- 
tence of a Judge. 
: Jupcwenr [in Phyficks] a Faculty of the Soul, by which 
it perceives the relation that is between two or more Ideas. 
 Ju'domeNTs of God, are the remarkable Puniſhments, 
which he inflicts upon Nations, Families, and private Per- 
ſons, for their Sins and Tranſgreſſions. 
Ju'vicaBLe [ judicabilis, L.] that may be judged. 
- Pele: ok [of r mare L. I belonging to Judgment. 
_ Ju'picaTure [of judicatorium, L.] Judgment or trying 
Cauſes ; a term apply'd either to the Court wherein the Judge 
tits, or the extent of his Juriſdiction; alſo the Profeſſion of 
thoſe who adminiſter Juſtice, F. 25 | 
Court of JupicaruRE, an Aſſembly of competent Judges 
and other Officers, for the hearing, trying, and determining 
of Cauſes. 
uD1'Clal.. ? fr rus L. ] done in due form of 
UDV/CIARY 7 uſtice, or according to the Courſe of Law. 
pla Y Aftrology, a Science or Art that pretends 
Juprciary F to judge of and fortel future Events, by 
conſidering the Poſitions and Influences of the Stars, c. 
JuDrcraLxxss, judicial Quality, State or Condition, 
Jui ciouvs [ judicieux, F. Tof, or pertaining to; alſo en- 
dowed with much Judgment and Reaſon ; rational, diſcreet, 
prudent, adviſed. © _ . l 
Jvpiciousxkss, diſcerning Faculty, Ec. 


is round. It is call d the ſecond of the four principal Opera- 


Jvpiciuu Dei li. e. the judgment of God] a Name given 


by our Anceſtors to the Trials called Ordeal. 


Iv [not improbably. of Fug a Nick - name for Joan] a ſort 
h a Handle, for Drink; alſo a 
| © JUMPS: a ſort of Bodice for Women: 


ot Pitcher or earthen Pot wit 
common Paſture or Meadow. 


4 
* 


* Ie [ jugalis, L.]pertai ing to a Yoke or to Matrimony. 5 
U GALE Os [ Anat. the jugal Bone about the Temples 30 


the lame as Zygama. enn an 
Jarre Ligatus, L. yoked or coupled tagether, 


JJ. d + .% a 
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pete fc Jg, F. 0 ing Tricks vic Wyhi of 


; Heb.-rejoicing] a Year of rejoicing or a 
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Hand alfo;aing-clandeſtindy} cheating, .. 
U'GLANS, a Walnut Tree or Walnut, P.. 
18 [ jagularir, L.] pertaining to the Thrbat or 

ju GULAR Vein ¶ Anat.] thoſe Veins that go along the 
Side of the Neck, and terminate in the Subelatian. 
U/GULATED: [ig, LI having the Throat cut. 
U'GUM Terre [old Rec.] is half an Arpent, or 50 Perches, 
or half a plough'd Lan Nenn 
Jvsutun [in Anat.] the fote· part of the Neck, where 
the Wind- pipe lies; alſo the Neck- bone or Channel. bone; 
alſo the upper Breaſt-bune 7 0 0H 5 
— , L. and N] Moiſture, Gravy: © © 
VICE [with Naturalifs} a liquid Subſtance, which makes 
part of the Compoſition of Plants, yuhich communicates its 
ſelf to all the other Parts, and ſerves to feed and increaſe them; 
alſo the Vapours and Humidities incloſed in the-Earth. ' 
Jurce [with Phyfcians] a kind of Fluid in an ariimal Body, 
as gero Juice, that which is found in the Nerves. 
Pancreatick Jurck [with PH.] a Liquor ſeparated in the 
Glands of the Pancreas. - ©: hn 


* 


UICELESS [ ſans jus, F.] having no Juice. | a 
U/ICINESS, the abounding in, or abundance of Juice. 
U'ICY { plein de jus, F.] full of Juice. R 1 
U/JUBES| jujube, L.] a fort of Italian Prunes. f 
To * [ joucher, F. of jugum, L.] to perch or rooſt as 
a Hawk does. ; N Ein 
Jux [with Fa/coners] the Neck of any Bird that a Hawk 
preys upon at v7 
U'KING [of jourhant, F. ] perching as a Hawk does. 
U'LAPY: Lalapium, L. of julep, a ſweet Potion 'Per/. 
-JU'LEP — a liquid Medicine of an agreeable Taſte. 
; Jurs [Wich the Greeks and Romans] a _ ſung in Ho- 
nour of Ceres and Bacchus, in the Time of eſt; to engage 
thoſe Deities to be propitious. tx: : 
Juri Jo ſin Botan. Writ.) a Catkin or Catkins, 7. e. 
| —. unches of ſmall duſty Flowers growing on 
ſome Trees, as Pines, Poplars, Haſels, Walnuts,” c. Jule 
with a Catkin, Fu/is with Catkins, . 
Mr. Ray ſuppoſes them to be à kind of Collection of the Sta- 
mina of the Flowers of the Tree; becauſe in fertile Trees and 


Plants they have abundance of Seminal Veſſels and Seed Pods. 


JU/LIAN' Period ſſo call'd of Julius Cæſar Scaliger the In- 
venter of it] is a Cycle of 7980 Years ſucceſſively following 
one another; by the continual-Multiplication of the 3 Cycles, 
viz. that of the Sun of 28 Years, and that of the Moon of 
19 Years, and that of the Indiction of 15 Vears; Which Epo- 
cha, although but feigned, is yet of very good uſe in Calcu- 
lations, in that every Year, within the Period, is diſtinguiſh- 
able by a certain peculiar Character; for the Year of the Sung 
Moon, and the Indiction will not be the ſame again, till the 
whole 7980 Years be revolved. He fixed the beginning of 
this Period 764 Years before the Creation. f 

JU'LIAN Year, is the old Account of the Year (or a 2 
of Time conſiſting of 365 Days and 6 Hours, inſtituted by 
Julius Cæſar, who ok the Roman Calendar to be reform- 
ed) which to this Day we uſe in England, and: call it the old 
Stile in contradiſtinction to the new Account, framed by * 
Gregory, which is 11 Days before ours, and is called the 
New Stile. | Ws. 3 2 

Ju LIAN [in Cookery] Pottage made of a Leg of Mutton 
roaſted, and put into a Pot with Beef, a Fillet of Veal, &c. 

. JU'LIFER, era, um [in Botan. my that bears: Catkins, 
or long ſlender Bunches of ſtamineous Flowers. 1 

Ju'L1o, a piece of Italian or Spaniſh Coin, in value about 
6 d. Sterling. | FL ol; 

Jux [was ſo called of Julius Ceſar, who regulated the 
Year, for before that Time that Month was: call'd-Quintilis} 


the 5th Month in the Year; 


Ju xv [in Painting, &c.] is repreſented in à Jacket of a 
light Yellow, eating Cherries; his Face and Boſom Sun- 
burnt; having his Head adorned with a Garland of Centaury 
and Thyme, bearing a Scythe on his Shoulder, and having a 
Bottle hanging at his Girdle, and by Kim a Eon. 

| * — ſin Confactionary] a ſort of ſugared Paſte. 
To jo 


Fo.JU'MBLE; to mingle; to. confound; to ſhake:- 


: 
- 


JUME NT" ¶ janentum, L.] a labouring Beaſt, any fort of 


Beaſt uſed in tiling Land, or in drawing Carriages. 


To Jump prob. of gumpen, Du.] to Leap. 

A june, 2 Leap; alſo a ort Cat. 
U'NAMES ſin Agriculture] a Land ſown with the 
Grain that it was ſown-with the Vear before. : 


3 B 


ſame 
_  JunExnreſo/d Rec.) to ſtrew or ſpread with Ruſhes, ac- 
cording to the old Cuſtom of 'adorning Churches. f Io 
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 Joneo'se Len, L. J fall of Ball- rue. 
nde, 4 factious Aſfembly, a meeting of 
U'NTO,. T. Mien t fit in Council, S mn. 
1e ru, a Soil or Phace where Ruſhes grow. . 
U/NCTURE [with Surgeons] the reducing of crooked Mem- 
bers to their dus ſtate : the fame as Diorthrofis, L.. 
U/NCTURE | junfura, L.] a joining or coupling together; 
irs z an Inſtant or Moment of 
Time, F. enn 1 R MEAS 4 
Juxs [takes its Name, either of Juniores, L. the Youngers, 
becauſe that young People had an Aſſembly in that Month for 
their Recreation; or of Junius Brutus (as others fay) who 


drove out the King of the Romans in that Month) it is the 


* Month of our Year. ; . ts 2 . 
JUNE [in Painting, &c.] was ented in a Mantle o 
8 3 aphoug — has Head adorned with a Coronet 
of Bents, King - cobs and Maiden hair; holding in his left 
Hand an Angle, and in his right Cancer, and on his Arm a 
Basket of Summer - Fruits. N. A | 

Ju'neTINi (4. d. An Apple of Jane] a ſmall Apple that 
ripens early, commonly called a Genniting. | 

JUNIOR, a younger in Age; alſo a younger in ſtanding 
in any Art, Profeſſion or Faculty. 

U'NIPER, a ſort of Tree or Shrub, L. | 

from: Pieces of old Cable; alſo an Indian Sea-Veſſel or 
JU NKETING [ſome derive it of Joncades, O. F. Swect- 
* eaſting or making Merry. | £ 

JUNO ſſo called of Fuvande, L. helping] according to the 
Poets, was the Siſter and Wife of Jupiter, the Queen of the 
Gods, and the Goddeſs of Kingdoms and Riches ; the had 
alſo a Juriſdiction and Command over Marriages and Child- 
bearing; and on theſe Accounts had many fair Temples and 
Altars erected in Honour of her. As to her marrying with 
her Brother Jupiter, they tell us, that ſhe was not willing to 
conſent to it; but Jupiter effected it by the following Strata · 
gem. He took upon him the ſhape of a Cuckow, and in a 
Storm lighted upon her Lap, and Juno out of Pity, to ſhelter 
it from the. Weather, put it into her Boſom ; but when the 


ſubtil Bird felt the warmth. of her Body, it took again the 
Form of Jupiter, and obtain'd his deſire by a promiſe of Mar. 


riage ; and on this Account, at Argos, a Cuckow was adored 
for Jupiter . | | 
Ju'No was repreſented upon. a Throne, fitting adorn'd 
with a Crown on her Head that touch'd the Clouds, and a 
Scepter in- her Hand, and round about her the fair and beau- 
tiful {ris (the Rainbow) and attended by Peacocks (her be- 
loved Bird) on both Sides. | 
UNO is ſometimes taken for the Moon, and as ſuch, is 
painted fitting upon Lions holding a Scepter and a Spindle in 


her Hands, with Beams of Light about her Face. 


She was ſometimes painted with a pair of Sheers and a Plat- 
ter in her Hand, clothed in the Skin of a Goat, and girded 
with Vine-branches, and a Lioneſs under her Feet. Some- 
times ſhe was painted with a Scepter, on the top of which 
was the Image of a Cuckow, and the two Meteors Caftor and 


Pallux waiting on her. h | 
Ju'no [by modern Painters] is alſo repreſented with black 


Hair and bright Eyes, clothed in a sky-colour'd Mantle, 
wrought with Gold and Peacock's-Eyes, like the Circles in 
a Peacock's Train. | | 

Jov'xo's Roſe, the Lily. 
e Tears, the Herb Vervain. 

UNO'NIA, a yearly Solemnity performed in Commemora- 
tion of her Marriage, at which Time the Maids of all Ages 
ran Races in Honour of Juno, petitioning her for Husbands, 
calling or Fork Pronuba and Jugalis; and at Rome an Altar 
was erected to Juno Fuga, where the new married Couple 
appeared to offer 2 which was either a white Cow, 
Geeſe or Ravens; and they took the Gall from the ſacrificed 
Beaſt, and caſt it behind the Altar, to intimate that all bitter- 
neſs of Spirit ſhould be baniſhed from married Perſons. 

Juxo'xss, were the Genii Demones, or Goddeſſes that 
waited upon Women, watching over and protecting them. 
I'voxy [Ebur, L. Yooire, F.] the Tooth of an Elephant. 
Ju'eiTEr [was ſo called of Fzxvando, and alſo Dirſpiter, q. 
the Father of the Day; and by the Greeks Zebs of 9% Lor, 
to live] according to the Poets, was the Son of Saturn and 
Cybele, who having expelled his Father his Kingdom, di- 
vided the Empire of the World between himſelf and his Bro- 
thers; he took to his Share the Command of Heaven, and 
aſſigned the Waters to his Brother Neptune, and ſent Pluto to 
command in Hell. % . 
He was call'd the Father of the Gods, and the King of 
Men, becauſe Nature is the Cauſe of the Eſſence of Things, 
as Parents are of Children; and he only had the Power to 


42 
| i 


handle the Thunderbolt, "and to hold the World in So. © 
jection- He had a great many Names, as Fupiter Capita. 


linus, Jupiter Inventor, Jupiter Feretrius, &. and az | 
. — many 72 erected to him * 
The Heathens painted him like an old Man fitting upon a 
Throne with a Crown upon his Head, clothed with a tich 
Garment” ſparkling with Stars, holding in his Hand 
Globes, which repreſented Heaven and Earth} and Nepture's 
Trident under him, and 4 Carpet repreſenting the Tail and 
Feathers of a Peacock. Sometimes they pictured him with 
'Thunderbolts in his Hand, int the Form of crooked Iron Bars, 
ſharp at the End, joined together in the Middle; 
The Egyptians worſhipped him in the Figure of à Ram, 
and repreſented his Providence by a Scepter, with a greit 
Eye upon the Top of it. | MA MALL 
Ju'erreR [Þy modern Painters] is repreſented with 1o 
black curled Hair, in a purple Robe trimm'd with' Gold, 
fitting on a golden Throne, or the Back of an Eagle (which 
he choſe for his Bird, becauſe when he went to deliver his 
Father out of his Confinement, an Eag/e gave him an Omen 
of happy Victory) encompaſſed with Þright yellow Clouds, 
and holding in his Hand 'Thunderbolts, jon, 56.55 
Jv· ir ER | Hieroglyphirally] was by the Antients repreſent- 
ed without — hy wives Le God ſeems: not to liſten or 
take notice of the profaneneſs of Men, nor of their impious 
Diſcourſes: And ſometimes with one hundred Hands, and ax 
many Feet, to intimate the multiplicity of Effects, which 
proceed from his Agency, and that he ſuſtains all Things from 
falling into confuſion. © + rf pr 
uU'P1TER [with Herald] who blazon the Arms 
of Princes by Planets, inſtead of Metals and Co- 
„ dbours, is aſe} for Azure or Blue, as in the Fi- 


gure. f _ 
Ju/errss [with Aron.) is accounted the biggeſt of all the 
Planets, being computed to be. 2460 times bigger than our 
Earth. Its periodical Time is 43332 Days 12 Hours, and 
revolves about its Axis in 9 Hours 56 Minutes. 
Jv'rrrEx [with Af#o/ogers) fignifies Judges, Divines, Se- 
nators, Riches, Law, Religion, and its Characteriſtick is 
uU'PITER's Diſfaff, an Herb, otherwiſe called Mullin. * 
Jo's AMENT | juramentum, L.] an Oath. _ N 
Ju't aT [of juratus and jurator, L.] a Magiſtrate in ſome 
Corporations in the Quality of an Alderman for govering the 
Corporation. | F 
Jux DEN * prob. of xo n, filth and ven, Sax. a lodging, . 4. 
Jo's bo the filth of the Chamber] a large Chamber · Pot. 
JuRIDIeAL | jaridicus, L.] of or pertaining to the law: 
alſo actionable; alſo juſt, judicial, orderly. | © 
2 10 AL Days, Court Days on which the Law is admi- 
niſtred. | | 
Jux1sD1'cT1ON, a Power or Authority which a Man has to 
do juſtice in caſe of complaint made before him; alſo a Court 
of Judicature ; alſo the verge or extent of it. | 
Jur1s-PRUDENCE [ jaris prudentia, L.] the skill or know- 
ledge of the Law, Rights, Gatos, Statutes, &c. of what 
is juſt and unjuſt. od 5 
Canonical Jur1s-PRUDEXCE, is that of the Canon Law. 
Feodal Jur1s-PRUDEXCE, is that of the Fees. 
Civil Jur1s-PeUDbeNce, is that of the Roman Law. 
Jo'r1sT, a Civilian, a Lawyer, one who treats of Law 
Matters. . 
Jv/ xis Utrum, a Writ that lies for the Poſſeſſor of a Bene- 
fice, whoſe Predeceſſor has alienated his Lands or Tenements, 
Ju'roR [ jurator, L. ] a Jury-man, who has been Sworne 
Jus r-MasT [with Mariners] is when the Fore-Maſt or 
Main Maſt is broken down by a Storm, or loſt in a Fight, 
they put ſome great Yard that is ſaved into.the Step of the 
broken Maſt, and faſten it into the Partners; fitting it with 
Sails and Ropes, ſo as to make a ſhift to ſail and ſteer the Ship. 
Jux (in Common Law) ſignifies either 24.0r 12 Men ſworn 
to inquire of the Matter of Fact, and to declare the truth upon 
ſuch evidence as ſhall be delivered them, touching the Matter 
in queſtion. | 
Grand- Jux v, conſiſts of 24 grave and ſubſtantial Perſons, 
either Gentlemen or ſome of the better Sort of Yeomen, cho- 
ſen indifferently by the Sheriff out of the whole County, to 
conſider of all Bills of Indictment preferred to the Court, which 
they do approve by writing upon them Bills vera, or elfe diſ- 
allow by indorſing on them Js noramus. * Y a 
Petty Jux v, conſiſts of 1 2 Men at the leaſt, and areempan- 
led as well upon criminal as upon civil Cauſes. - Thoſe that 
paſs upon Offences of Life and Death, do bring in their Ver- 
dict either guilty or not guilty z whereupon the Priſoner, if he 
be found guilty, receives Judgment and Condemnation 3 of 
otherwiſe is Acquitted and ſet free. In Civil caſes the Jury,. 
aſter dye Conſideration, bring in their Verdict either for the. 
4 | . Plaintiff 
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Preintiff or Defeadent,) and in real Adtiotis either fur the Be- 
n 55 #1 ep OT. a 
Clerk of the Juniks, an Officer in the Court of Common- 
Pleas, who makes out the Writs call'd Ne and 
Di/tringas, for the Appearance of the Jury, after they have 


been returned upon the Yexire Facias. 
ſos, Law, 5 we + Le | r 3 

Jus Coronæ, the Right of the Crown, which differs in ma- 

ny Things from the general Law relating to the Subject, L. 


7 Jos Garialithtis Anglle, the. Law called the Courteſie of 


_ Hereditatis, the Right of Inheritance, L. 4 
Jus Patronatus [in Canon Law} the Right of preſenting a 
Clerk to a Benefice, che ſame that is call'd Advowſon in the 
Common Law. | n het gs 
Jus retrafus in the Civil Law] is an agreement 
Jos retrovendendi between Buyer and Seller, that the 
latter and his Heirs, may buy back the Goods or Wares again 
before any other. ee e e 
Jos cv 8 Botan. J the Herb Henbane or Hegbane. 
* 1, a Diſh made of ſeveral Meats minced together. 
-Josr us, L.] right, reaſonable, tighteous, upright, 
meet, fit. e he | W 
JusT Dis iar Iin Mat hemati] ſuch Numbers or Quantities 
which will divide a given Number or Quantity ſo as to leave 
no Remainder. | (ALBA. ; | f 
To Jusr. See Faſting. | Ar 
Jusrics [juftitia, L.] juſtneſs, equity, reaſonableneſs, 
ight Law. | | | | 
Jv'sT1CE [| juſtitia, L. q. juris fatio, the Station or Boun- 
dary of Riglit] tho" accounted the Splendor of all Vertues, 
derives its Excellency only from the Corruption of Men, 
taking its Riſe from their Vices; and as the uſe of Mercy is for 
the leaſt offending, ſo the uſe of Fu/tice is for the fl. wp of- 
fending, and is either in Action or Puniſhment, and is either 
commutative or diftributive. HEYA _ 
- Jusr1Cs fin God] is a communicable Attribute, by which is 
intended not only the Rectitude of his Nature in General; 
but more eſpecially his dealing with his Creatures according to 
the Deſert of their Deeds. e bee 
Jusrie ſin Men] is a Propenſion and Cuſtom to give every 
Man is Due. | 21 < 
JusTice [with Moraliſti] is not to injure or wrong any one. 
Poſitive JusTicE [with Moraes) is to do Right to all, to 
yield them whatſoever belongs to them. The Fuftice of mo- 
ral Actions differs from Goodneſt*in this, that Fuftice denotes 
barely a Conformity to the Law but Goodneſs further includesa 
reſpe& to thoſe Perſons, towards whom the Action is performed. 
Commutative JusT1CE, is that which concerns all Perſons 
one with another, in relation to dealings, as buying, ſelling, 
exchanging, lending, borrowing, c. 
Diſtributive JusT1CE, is that which concerns Princes, Ma- 
giſtrates and Officers, Cc. | 
Jus ick and Equity ¶Hieroglyphically] were ſometimes re- 
ſented by a Swallow, becauſe it diſtributes its Meat equal- 
Sis its young Ones. 


Jus ric [in Painting, c.] was repreſented in a crimſon 


Mantle trimmed with Silver, and was called the Goddeſs 4- 
firea; ſhe held a Pair of Scales in one Hand, and a Sword 
in the other. 5 ä 

General ju'sriox, is a conſtant giving to every one his 

Univerſal Ju'sr ic E, 5 due, and this hath for its Object all 
Laws Divine and Human. | 

Particular Ju'sT1cx, is a conſtant Will and Deſire of giving 
to every one his due, according to a particuar Agreement, or 
the Laws of Civil Society ; and this is alſo call'd commutative 
or expletory Fuftice. | 

Jus ick Seat, the higheſt Foreſt Court, always held before 
the Lord Chief Juſtice in Eyre of the Foreſt ; upon warning 
forty Days beforez where Judgments are given, and Fines ſet 
for Offences. | 

JosT1cE an Officer appointed by the King or Com- 

ſusTIcer mon- wealth to do Right by way of Judgment. 

JusTice or Lord Chief Fuftice [of the Common-Pleas} is one 
who, with his Aſſiſtants, hears and determines all Cauſes at 
the common Law; that is to ſay all civil Cauſes between com- 
mon Perſons, as well perſonal as real, OY 

Jus ric of the Pires, is alſo a Lord by Office, and the on- 

1y Juſtice that can appoint a Deputy. He is alſo called Ju- 


ice 4 Eyre of the Foreſt. He has the hearing and determin- 


all Offences, within the King's Foreſts, committed a- 
gainſt V.enifon or Vert. ny 6 
Jus rie or Chief Faftice {of the King's Bench] is the ca- 
tal or chief Juſtice of England,'and alſo a Lord by his Office. 
Which is more eſpecially to hear and determine all Pleas of 
the Crown, i. e. ſuch as concern Offences committed againſt 
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; 
the own, Dignity and Peice- of the King; a Tresſons, 
Felonles Mayhems,” W. 
JusT1CEs Axe, are ſuch as were wont by ſpecial Cm 
miſſion to be ſent into this or that Countty to take Afflres for 


the eaſe of the a gen Theſe Commiſſions of late Years 


have bet ſettled and executed only in Lent and the long Ya- 
cation, when the Juſtices of both Benches go on their Circuit 
by 2 and 2 through all Zxg/and; and difpaich their Buſineſs by 
ſeveral Commiſſions. Ir B. * Ak 
Jusric 8s in Eyre, theſe in antient Times, were ſent with 
Commiſſion unto divers Counties to hear ſuch Cauſes, eſpeci- 
ally as were termed Pleas of the Crown; and that for the eaſe 
of the Subject, who muſt elſe have been hurried to the Courts 
of Weftminfterif the Cauſe were too high for the County Court. 
— JusT1Ces of Goal Delivery, are ſuch as are — dned to 
hear and determine Cauſes appertaining to thoſe, Who for any 
Offence are caſt into Goals. Their Commiſion is now turn- 
ed over to the Fo/tites AN. 1 22 ; 
JusTicts of Laboarers, were Juſtices appdinted to 
curb the frowardneſs of labouring Men, who 1 either be 
idle or exact unreaſonable Wages. 5 n. 
Iuvsriezs of Niff Prius, are now all one with Fuftices of 
Axt, tor it is a common adjournment of a Cauſe in the Com- 
mon- Pleus to put it off to ſuch a Day, Ni priv3fufticiarii ve- 
nerint a eas partes, i. e. unleſs the Juſtices come before into 
thoſe Parts to take Afſizez' and from that Clayſe of the ad- 
Journment they are alſo call'd Fuftices of Ni, Privs. 
JusT1oBs of Oyer and Terminer, were Juſtices that were de- 
puted on ſome ſpecial Occaſions to hear and determine ſome 
particular Cauſes. Ne © 40k £1 
JusTices of the Pavilion, were certain Judges of a Pie- 
Potodor Court, of a ſingular Juriſdiction, which were antient- 
ly authorized by the Biſhop of M racheſter, at a Fair kept at 
St. Gz/e;'s-Hill near that City. * f 
JusTicss of the Peace, are Perſons of Intereſt and Credit, 
appointed by the King's Commiſſion to maintain the Peace in 
the County where they dwell... | x 
Ju'sTicss (of the Quorum] are ſuch of thoſe Juſtices' be- 
forementioned, whoſe Commiſſion has this Clauſe, Quorum 
wo unum ee Volumus. — DAR e | 
Jus Ticks of the Peace [within the Liberties]are ſuch, in 
Cities and Towns corporate, as the former are in any Coun- 
ty; and their Authority and Power is altogether the ſame, 
within their ſeveral Precincts. | 0 4 | 
Ju'sT1css of Trial Baſton or Tray! Baſton ( of trailer, F. to 
draw, and ba/ton, F. a Staff; becauſe they had a Staff deli- 
vered to them as a Badge of their Office] Were certain Juſtices 
appointed by King Edward I. to make Inquiſition thro” the 
Realm upon all Officers, touching Bribery or Extortion, and 
Intruſion ; as alſo upon Barretors, breakers of the Peace, and 
other Offenders. | | " 
Lords Ju'sT1cgs [of the Kingdom] are Noble Perſons de- 
puted to be Regents or Chief Governors of the Realm, du- 
ring the Abſence of the King. | 
Ju'sr1cemenTs [Law Word] importing all things belong- 
ing to Juſtice. | | | 
JusTs 4 Corps, a Garment that reaches down to the Knees 
ſits cloſe to the Body, and ſhews the Shape of it. 4 
JusTrcrary, one that adminiſters | hues * ; 
JusTYcies ſin Law) a Writ directed to the Sheriff for the 
diſpatch of Juſtice in ſome ſpiritual Cauſe, wherewith, of his 
own Authority, he cannot deal in the County Court. This 
Writ particularly enables him to hold Plex of a great Sum 
whereas, by his ordiuary Power, he can hold no Pleas but of 
Sums under forty Shillings. | 
Jus rir ABLE [of juſtus and fio, L.] that may be juſtified. 
Ju'sr1F1aBLENESS, capableneſs of being juffified, war- 
rantablenels. ; Ae DE 
Ju'sr1e1reD [_jaftifieatus,” L.] cleared or proved innocent of 
any Crime, e e Accuſation; alſo verified, maintained 
for good, proved. | | Fa? 
3 1% juftificans; L.] rendring or declaring innocent. 
To Jus rirr | juftificare, L] to clear ones ſelf, to make 
his innocency appear, to verify, to ſhew or prove, to main- 
tain or make gooGk. | 
To Juv/sTIey [with Divine] to declare innocent; to bring 
into a State of Grace. 8 | 


To Ju'sriry Cin Law) is to give à Reaſon why ſuch an 


Act was done. 1 : 4 © ya 
To Jv'sr1ry [with Printers] is to make the Lines they 
compole even. £20917" 0.1198 22049 PF: 
JusT1FICA'TION, the Act of juſtifying, clearing, or ma- 
JuvsT1F1Ca'TION [with Div inei] a juſtify ing or clearing of 
Tranſgreiſors of the Divine Laws, by the imputation of 
GClroft+ Righteonneſs, 
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Jowrirrica ron Tin n newinz in Court 4 
good Reaſon, why n did ſuch a thing, for which he is 
-called/to-anfwer; rt. Wn 22917 
 JusTiricArrors [in Wy are Compurgators, ſuch: Perſons 
who upon Oath juſtify the Innocence, Report, or Oath of 
another. Alſo Jurymen, [becauſe they juſtify that Party 
whom they give their Verdict. 1 f 


Jvarmos | joutes of jauter, F. to run at Tilts were 
JusTs xerciſes uſed in former Times by ſach Per- 
ſons, who: defir'd to gain Reputation in Feats of Arms, of 


whatſoever Degree or Quality, from the King to the private 
Gentleman; they were uſually performed at great Solemni- 


ties, as Marriages of Princes; and alſo on other Occaſions. 


The Time and Place being appointed, Challenges were ſent 
abroad into other Nations to all that deſir d to ſignalize them- 
ſelves. And Rewards were appointed by the Prince for thoſe 
that came off Conquerors. As for the Place it was various; 
in the Year 1395 there was great Juſting on London - Bridge, 
between Dawid, Earl of Craford in Scotland, and the Lord 


Wells of England, c. In the Time of King Edward: the 


III. Juſtings were frequent in 8 and on the North- 
fide of Bow-Church, there was a Building of Stone erected, 
call'd Sildam or Crownfild, to ſee the Juſtings that were fre- 
quently perform'd there, between: the End of Soper-Lane and 
the Crofs.' It was huilt on this Occaſion, in the Year 1330 
there was a great Juſting of all the ſtout Earls, Barons and 
Nobles of the Realm, which laſted three Days, where Queen 
Philippa, with many Ladies, fell from a Scaffold of Timber, 
but received no Harm; after which the King built it ſtrong- 
ly of Stone for himſelf, the Queen and Perſons of high Rank, 
to behold the Juſtingt. This Sildam remained till the Time 
of Henry VIII, as it appears in that he came thither, dreſs'd 
in the Habit of a Yeoman of the Guard, with a Pati/on on 
his Shoulder, and having taken a View of the Watches of the 
City, went away undiſcovered. wy ; 
Smithfield alſo was a Place for performing theſe Exerciſes ; 
in the Year 357 great and royal Juſts were held in Smithfield, 
there being preſent the Kings of England, France and Scot- 
land, and their Nobility. And in the time of Richard II. 
royal Juſts and Tournaments were proclaimed by Heralds in 
ſeveral Courts in Soros to be performed in Smithfield, to be- 
in on Sunday next after the Feaſt of St. Michae/. At the 
Day appointed there iſſued out of the Tower, about 3 in the 
Afternoon, 60 Courſers apparelled for the Juſts, upon every 
one an Eſquire of Honour, riding a ſoft Pace, then came forth 
60 Ladies of Honour mounted upon Palfreys riding on the 
one fide richly apparelled, and every Lady led a Knight with 
a Chain of Gold. Thoſe Knights that were of the King's 
Party had their Armour and Apparel adorn'd with white Harts, 
and Crowns of Gold about the Harts Necks, and ſo they rode 
thro' the Streets of London to Smithfield, with a great num- 
ber of Trumpets and other Inſtruments of Muſick before them. 
Where the Ladies that led the Knights, were taken down from 
their Palfreys and went up to their Seats prepared for them, 
The Eſquires of Honour alighted from their Courſers, and the 
Knights mounted. And after the Helmets were ſet on their 
Heads, and they were ready at all Points, Proclamation was 
made by the Heralds, and then the Juſts began. Theſe Juſts 
laſted many Days with great Feaſting. The manner of it was 


thus, the Ground being railed about, in which the Fufers 


were to exerciſe, the Contenders were let in at ſeveral Bar- 
riers, being compleatly armed from Head to Foot, and mount- 
ed on the ſtouteſt Horſes ; who after they had pay'd their re- 
ſpects to the King, the Judges and Ladies, they took their ſe- 
veral Stations, and then the Trumpets ſounded and they ha- 
ving couched their Lances, that is, having ſet the But-end 
againſt their Breaſt, the Point toward their Adverſary, ſpurred 
their Horles, and ran furiouſly one againſt another, ſo that 
the Points of their Spears lighting upon the Armour of each 
other, gave a terrible ſhock, and generally flew to pieces. 
If neither Party received any injury, they wheel'd about, 
took frefh Lances, and ran a 2d time, and ſo a third, and if 
neither ſuffered any diſgrace in 3 Encounters, they both came 
off with Honour. tare 
There were many Circumſtances relating to theſe Performan- 
ces; as if a Man was unhorſed; he was quite diſgraced, or if he 
was ſhaken in the Saddle, or let his Lance fall, or loſt any 
Piece of his Armour, or wounded his Antagoniſt's Horſe, 
Sc. all which were accounted diſreputable. And there were 
alſo certain Rules for diſtributing the Prizes to them that be- 
haved themſelves with the greateſt Gallant r. 
To JusTLE, to joſsle, ſhake or jogg. | 


Ju'srNEss [ j/titia, F. ] a being juſt, juſt Quality; the 


exactneſs or regularity of any Thing. | | 
 Jvu'/sTN85s. of Language, conſiſts in uſing proper and well- 
choſen Terms, and in ſpeaking neither too much nor too little, 


ot 


J 
 Jo'trn883 of Thought,” obnſiſts in a certain;defuracy by 
| — by — 5 every Part of it is perfectly true —— 
tinent to the Subject. 11 I, 200.8 2211448 pa — | 
mo vT-out [of jetter, F.] to ſtand out beyond the reſt of 
a/ 111di | c. 287 | 1 213 3 | 
v' rx [with Chhymiſte] the fertile, congealing, faltiſh 
i al ce Kan re OST 1 prong * 
Jvryx, that Part of an Edifice or Building Wall, . 
that ſtands or juts out farther than the reſtt. 
JuvzxA“LIA [among the Romans] certain Games or Feats 
of Activity, inſtituted by Nero the firſt time his Beard wa 
ſhaved, celebrated for the Health of Vouth, L. | 


= * VEN LE [ juwenilis,, L.] a youthful manner. 
- Juvanr'LEenB8s? [ juvens/itas, L.] youthfulneſs, youthful 
2 eat or Lemper. 4 _ 
\. Ju'zTA Peſition [with Philo.) a contiguity or nearneſs; 
ranging the — Parts of wo 4 ſuch a Poſition, 
Order or Situation, chat the Parts being contiguous, ſhall de. 
termine or ſhew a Body to be of ſuch a Figure or Quality; 
or to be endued with ſuch Properties, as are the natural reſult 
of ſuch a conſiguration or diſpoſition of Parts. 
IVI 5 Fig» Sax. Ja twimng Plant, that runs about Trees, 
Walls, c. | N : 
- Ix14a{'IZia, Gr.] a ſwelling of the Veins; the fame as 
Cirſorand Yarix. G adm 14-6 „Sd ird vr 
xIA  ['Itia or *IZiy}, Gr.] a ſort of Carduus, called 
Izxins j Cameleon. f 28 0 
I xxo [according to the Poets] was the Son of Phlggias, 
who murdered his Father, by caſting him into a Pit of burn- 
ing Coals; and afterwards, being troubled with remorſe of 
Conſcience, wandered up and down the Earth till Jupiter 
out of Pity made ſatisfaction for his Crime, and received him 
into Heaven; where Eaſe and Pleaſure made him become 
wanton. and ungrateful, and growing enamoured with Fun, 
ſought to defile Jupiter's Bed; upon which Jupiter preſent- 
ed to him a Servant Maid, call'd Nephele (a Cloud in the 
Habit and Form of Juno, upon which he begot the Lecherous 
Centaurs: Jupiter upon this ſent him back again to Earth, 
where he making boaſts of his familiarity, with Juno, Jupiter 
condemned him to Hell, to be tormented by being conti- 
nually carried about upon a” Wheel, which never ſtood ftill 
but when Orpheus was there playing upon his Harp. 


K. 


k, Roman, & T, Ital. NR, Eugliſb, K k, Saxon. K x, 
Greek, are the 1oth Letters in Order of the Alpha- 
bets, q, the 19th of the Hebreto. | | | 
K, is a Numeral Letter ſignifying 250. | 
K, with a Daſh' over it ſtood for 150000, 3 
The Letter K, tho' moſt commonly written, is not pro- 
nounced, but is loſt after C, as in Arithmetict. Logick, M. 
gick, Phyſict, &c. Pick, Prickle, Stick, Stickle,. &c. 

The Letter K ſin old Charters and Dip/oma's} had: various 
ſignifications, as K. R. was ſet for Chorus, K. B. C. for 
Cara Civitas, 1. e. the dear City, X. R. M. for Carmen, i. e. 
a Verſe, X. R. A. M. NM. for Charus Amicus Noſter, i. e. our 
dear Friend, c. n | 

AKaarL-Cat [of Ka nle, Sax. a Male] a boar Cat. 

Kas [J, Heb.) an Hebrew Meaſure, containing three 
Engsiſb Pants. | e 

Ka“BIx N [among the Pen and Turks] a temporary 

Ke'sin 5 Marriage for a Time, upon condition that the 
Husband ſhall allow the Wife a certain Sum of Money if he 
repudiates or quits her. go. | ö 

Ka'pares among the Mabometans] a Sect who deny 

Ka'variTas f the generally received Tenet among 
Muſſelmen Predeſtination, and maintain; the Doctrine of 
Free- will, and the Liberty of it in its full extent. 

Ka'LENDER [calendarium of calende, L. the firſt Days of e- 

very Month among the Romans] an Ephemeris or Almanack, 
to ſhew the Days of the Month. «3... {00 
Kaul, the Sea-herb Glaſs-wort, which grows on the Sands, 
on the Sea ſhore in Egypt, Syria, and other Places, uſed in 
making Glaſs, Soap, S. oy ff fe ay GT, 
_ Kan [in Perfa] a Magiſtrate, the ſame as a Governor in 
Europe. | 2 5 5 nne 
KA xNrREr [Kant, krek, C. B..] a Diviſion of a County 
in Wales, containing an hundred Towns. a e ee 
 Ka'rarTa, a kind of Aloes, which grow in America, the 
| Leaves of which being boiled are made into Thread; of which 
fiſhing Nets, Cloth, &c. are made. The Root or Leaves 
being thrown into a River, ſtupiſies the Fiſh} ſo that they 
may be eaſily taken with the Hand; and the Stalk being dried 
and burned, burns like a Match; and if it be rubbed briskly 
on a harder Wood, takes fire and conſumes it (elf; = 4 
| 1 5 r 
, 06 
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ies Oe 
Kan (with Chymifs) he 20th Part öf a Dp. 
* 22 een w oy Monks gave to the beſt Drink 


ſtrong Beer, that was kept in the Monaſtery. xy. 
Kant Ceonl, Sar. ] a Man, à Servant, as Puy ca nde, a 
| eee calle, a 2 — ier 
KARL Hemp, the latter green - ; RN 
_ Ka'noB, by 1 Weight uſed by Goldſmiths, bong the 
24th Part of a Grain. W 
Kax RA! TA. ferni [old Rec. Ia Cart Load of Hay. A 
Ks, the fourth Pontiff of Perſia, who is the ſecond Civil 
Lieutenant and Judge of Temporal as well as Spiritual Affairs. 
Ka'/TzEn Silvery a ſort of Stone; which, it is ſaid, canno 
be conſumed either by Fire or Water. n 
To Kaw [of kawy Du.] to cry as a Jack-Daw does. | 
' To Kaw {of kauchen, Da.] to fetch the Breath with 
difficulty ; to gape for Breath, | | 
AKar? [kaeye, Du. kap, Tut. ] a Place to land or 
A 22 ſhip off Goods at, a Wharf. | * 
 Key'ace, Money paid for Wharkage. 
KE 'BBARs, refuſe Sheep taken out of the Flock, Cullers. 
Kn [among the Perſians] a Set who are generally 
rich Merchants: — are 1 from the reſt of the 
Perſi ans by their and Dreſs, and are had in great E- 
ſteem for the regularity of their Lives. They believe the 
immortality of the Soul, and hold ſome Notions like thoſe of 
the Antients, concerning Hell and the E/yfan Fields. When 
any of them die, they let looſe a Cock in his Houſe, and. 
drive it into a Field; if a Fox fiezes it and carries it away, 
they take it for a Proof that the Soul of the dead Perſon. is 
aved. If this Experiment does not | anſwer their ex- 
pectations, they prop the Carcaſs up with a Fork againſt. a 
Wall in the Church-Yard, and if the Birds firſt pick out the 
right Eye, they take it for granted that he is one of the Pre- 
deſtinated, and bury it with great Ceremony; but if the Birds 
firlt pick out the left Eye, they look upon him a Reprobate, 
and throw the Carcaſs into a Ditch, | 
K:B'LEHY (among the Turks] the Point or Quarter to 
Kv8Lea j Which they turn themſelves when they make 
their Prayers, which is towards the Temple at Mecca; alſo 
an Altar or Nich in all their Moſques, which is placed ex- 
actly on the fide next to the Temple at Mecca, 
KE'BLEH-NOMA, a Pocket Compaſs which the Turks al- 
ways carry about them, to direct them how to place them- 
ſelves exactly when they go to Prayers. 
To Keck 5 prob. of kuchen or kuch, Du. a Cough] 
To KeckxLE3 to make a Noiſe in the Throat, by reaſon 
of difficulty of fetching Breath. | 
To Kz'cxLE [prob. of kuckle, Teut. a Globe] to wind 
or twine ſome ſmall Ropes about the Cable or Bolt Rope, to 
prevent them from galling in the Hawſe or in the Ship's 
uarter. F 
= the dry hollow Stalks of ſome Plants. 
Ke'pcer, a ſmall Anchor. 
Ke'pcinc [with Mariners] ſetting up the Foreſail or Fore- 
top- ſail and Miſſen, and ſo letting a Ship drive with the Tide; 


letting fall and lifting up the Kedg-anchor, as oft as occaſion 


ſerves; when in a narrow River they would bring the Ship 
up or down, the Wind being contrary to the 'Tide. 


| ; A Razr, 1 feng Tower in g middle of u Calle, the 


Kr | Rerly Teur. Clan, Sax. prob. of i@-, Gr. a 


Hollow, or the Belly] the loweſt Timber in a Ship at the 
Bottom of her Hull. | 
Keel, a Veſſel for Liquors to ſtand and cool in. 
Kee'LsoN [of a w_ the Piece of Timber near to her Keel. 
KEEL-HALinGY a Puniſhment at Sea inflicted on a Male- 
KeEL-RaxiNG f factor, by putting a Rope under his 
Arms, about his Waſte, and under his Breech, and hoiſting 
him up to the End of the Yard, and thence letting him down 
into the Sea, and drawing him underneath the Ship's Keel. 


A Falſe K xREL [of a Ship} a ſecond Keel, which is ſome- 


times put under the firſt. | 


A Rank KxEL [of a Ship] is a deep Keel, which is good to 
bop the Ship from rolling. | 
'AEEL Rope [of a Ship]a Hair Rope, running between the 
Keel and the Keelſon, to clear the Timber Holes when they 
are choked with Ballaſt. | 


Kee'Lace [at Hartle-pool in Durham) a Duty pai e- 
very Ship coming into 705 Port. ] T py * 
EE'LING, a fort of Fiſh. | | 

| Keers(Czly, Sax. ] a ſort of long Boats, in which the 
Saxons invaded F ngland. | 


. e (Cene, Sax.] ſharp, that cuts well; alſo cunning, 


KRee'nuess [of CeneneTe, gar. J ſharpneſs. MN e 
3 [ eepen, Du.] to retain, preſerve, nouriſh, to 
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laſt refort of the beſieged ; as the of Windſor-Caſtity &c. 
Kx8P her to Sea Phraſe) a term5 uſed - when the 


1 teerſman is q;rected to keep the Ship 
KEETfR of the Exchange and Mint, the ſame as Warden 
of the Mint. Wed or Ld. 
 Knxysr, one 
ſerver, c. 


KEEN the Great Seal of England, is a Lord by his 
Office, and one of the King's Privy-Council, whoſe Authority 
and juriſdiction is much the ſame in Effect, with that of the 
Lord Chancellor, thro?! whoſe Hands paſs all Charters, Com- 
miſſions, and Grants from the King, firengthened by the 
great or broad. Seal, without which they are of no force at all. 

Kezyen of the Privy-Seal, a Member of the Privy-Coun- 
cil, thro? whofe Hands paſs all Charters fign'd by the King; 
before they come to the Broad-Seal; and alſo ſome Deeds 
e do not paſs the Great · Seal at all. He alſo is a Lord by 

ce. | 

Kreres [of the Fore] is an Officer who has the principal 
Government of all things belonging to the Foreſt, and the 
cop of all the other Officers ; called alſo the Warden of 

e Foreſt, | | 


Kakrzx [of the Touch] an Officer of the Mint, who is now 
called the Maſter of Aſſay, | | 
Kee/yers of the Liberties of England, by the Authority of 
Parliament, c. Cuftodes Libertatis Angliæ Autoritate Par- 
liamenti; the Style in which Writs and other Proceedings 
at Law ran during the Uſurpation of Oliver Crommwel. 
Kez'ver, a brewing Veſlel to cool in before it is work'd. 
A KON [caque, F. Ja Veſſel for Sturgeon, Salmon, and 
A Kxe F other pickled Fiſh, 
BI/RI 


Curr, F (with Boran] the Wall- flower. 


Kz'LptR. . See Hens in Kelder. | x 

KzLL, a Kiln, which ſee ;- alſo the Caul or Skin that co- 
vers the Bowels. | 

Ke/LLUS (in the Tin Mines in Cornwall] a ſubſtance like 
a ſoft white Stone. 

KELP, a ſubſtance made of Sea Weed dry'd and burnt, 
which being ſtirred with an iron Rake cakes together. 

KEA TRA [prob. of cultura, L. trimming Cultivation, c. 
but Skinner chuſes to derive it of Dpkilter, Dan. to gird] 
order, fitne{s,, preparedneſs, as in Kelter, &c. | 

To Kxur {| Cemban, 0 to Comb. 

Ken-B0w ome derive it of e, Gr. to bow or bend; 
others of aſcembo, Ital.] as, the Arms ſet a kembo, i. e. each 
Hand upon each Hip. 

To Ken [Cennan, Sax.] to know, 
diſtance. - rs | | 

Within Ken, within Sight or View. | 

Kenxs [Sea Term] doublings in a Cable or Rope, when it 
does not run {mooth, as it is handed in or out; alſo when any 
Rope makes turns, and does not run clever in the Blocks or 
Pullies, they fay it makes Kenks. | 

To make Kenks [Sea Phraſe] is ſaid of a Rope that makes 
turns, and does not run clever in the Blocks — Pullies. 

Kx'xNEL [of canile, L. chenil, F.] a Dog's Hut, or Earth, 
or Hole of a Fox. ] | 

Ke'xneL of Hounds [with Sportſmen] a pack of Hounds. 


Ke'xNeL [canalis, L. kennel, Teur.] a Courſe in a Street 
for Water. | . 
To Kz'nneL a Fox, a Fox is {aid to Kennel when he lies 
cloſe in his Hole, Be by: | 
Kx'uxzrs, a ſort of coarſe Welfs Cloth. * 
Kx'ungrs [in a Ship] ſmall pieces of Timber nailed to the 
Inſide, to which the Tacks or Sheets are belayed or faſtened. 
Ke'nninG [cennung, Sax.] knowing, deſcrying at a 
diſtance. | | 
Ke'nopoxy [bi of e empty, vain, and dtn, 
2005 Er. ] vain- glory. | 4 
ERA'NA [among the Perfians] a long Trumpet, in the 
form of a ſpeaking Trumpet. PE OL 
Krers Stone, a Stone laid round the Brim of a Well. 
Ke'rcyigr long; FA F. g. d. a covering for the Head} 
a ſort of Garment of Linen, Silk, c. as Handkerchief, 
Neckerchief. _ 1 wei Pdf | 
Kx'auks, a kind of Husk, or Excreſcence, or Berry, 
round, ſmooth and ſhining, of a beautiful Red, and of a mu- 
ilaginous Juice of the ſame Colourz or the Grain of the 
Scarlet Oak, uſed in the Confection Mtermes. + 
| Rexw ſin Old Britiſh prob. of Cornu, L.] an Horn. | 
Kern, an. [ri/þ Foot Soldier, lightly armed with a Dart 
Vagabond or Stroling Fellow; a Country 
e ee 


" tone 


who preſerves, retains, nouriſhes ; an Ob- 


to ſpy out at ſome 
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Yo Kenn, ee Meat, co powder Baal, Pork, We: | 
Konnts {Crqinel, Sax.] the eatable part of a Nut, of the 


A Ke aan — in . | Liquor made of the 
| a 
Kernels of . | Peaches, —— c. Reeped in 


3 (o Rec.] to build a Houſe with kernefled 
De: 4.2587 | 

Ke'xntLLATUs [old Rer.] embattled, crenelled. | 
KAN StD Wills, Walls built with Notches of Cran- 
nies, for the better 3 Shooting with Bows, Ce. 

Keane Limes, fulneſs of Kernels. | 

Krav [d. A. coarſe Say] a fort of Woolen Cloth. 

Kr'eutran 5. i. e. a Lamb) a Hebrew Coin, 
ſo called from its having the Figure of a Lamb upon it. 

Kz'/srezL, a kind of Hawk. 

A Rren, a Veſſel like a Hoy, but ſomething leſs. 

Kz'TTLE, a large boiling Veſlel of Braſs or other Metal. 

Ke'viLs [in a $hip] ſmall wooden Pins, which the 
Tackle and Sails are hung to dry; called alſo Chevils. 

Key [Czgan, Sax. Clavis, L. Clif, F. Ade, Gr.] an 
Inſtrament for opening a Lock. | 

Key [with Muſicians] is a certain Tone, whereto every 

Compoſition, whether it be long or ſhort, ought to be fitted : 

And this Key is ſaid either to be flat or ſharp, not in reſpe& of 

its own Nature, but with relation to the flat 

3 1 70 with it. , 951 

EV [in Polygraphy and Stenogr is the Alphabet of the 

Writing in . — which is a De ls to the Per- 

ſon who writes the Letter and he to whom it is ſent. 

Key [of an Author or Book] an explication that lets into 
ſome Secrets in reſpect to Perſons, Places, and Times, &c, 
which don't appear without it. 

Key of a River (kay, Teut. kaye, Du. Ja Wharf, a Place 
on the Side of a River for ſhipping off and landing Goods. 

Key Stone [with Archite&;) the middle Stone of an Arch, 
for binding the _ of the Arch together. 

The Power of the Kevs [with the Romaniſts] is uſed to ſig- 
nify Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdition, or Power of Excommunicating 
or Abſolving. Thus the Papiſts ſay, the Pope has the Power 
of the Keys, and can open and ſhut Paradiſe as he pleaſes. 

Keys [of Spinets, Organs, &c.] little bits, by means of 
which the Jacks play, ſo as to ſtrike the Strings of the Inſtru- 
ment; and Wind is given to the Pipes of an Organ, by 
railing and ſinking the Sucker of the Sound board. 

Kers Þ in Antient Deeds] a Guardian, Warden or 

KE eeper, whence 

Keys of the Ifland [in the Ile of Man] are the 24 Chief 
Commoners, who are as it were the Keepers of the Liberties 
of the People. 

K1'ses [ktbws, C. Br.] a Chilblain, with Inflammation 
on the Heels, often occafioned by Cold. 

Kr'Bep Heels [in Horſes] Scabs breeding about the nether 
Joint, and overthwart the Fetlock. 

K1'sxIT [Chymical Term] Sulphur. 

Krssty, a kind of Wicker Basket. 

To Kick [caſcare, L.] to ſtrike with the Foot. 
. uncertain, doubtful, as when a Man knows 
K1'rTLE f not his own Mind. 

Kr'cxsaw (prob. of guelgues chaſes, F. any things or 
ſome things] Tarts, Cheeſe-cakes, or ſuch like things. 

Kip [ha dus, L. of M, Heb.] a young Goat, Dan. alſo a 
young Perſon trepanned by a Kidnapper. - | 

Kone > a Huckſter who carries Corn, Victuals, &-. 

Kroyer F up and down to ſell. 

K1'ppLs | 

Kronr $ (91d Rec.) a Dam in a River to catch Fiſh. 

KDD Es, a ſort of unlawful fiſhing Nets. 

To Kiba, to trapan Children, c. 


K1'DNAPPER, a Trepanner of Children and young Perſons, 
to {ell them for the Plantations. 


K1'DNEY-VETCH, an Herb. 


Kr'pxevs [ſome derive it of cennan, Sax. to beget, or 


cynne, Sax.] the Genitals and Nigh. 
_ Kivnxey Beans, a well known Pulſe. 
| Kipvgy Wort, an Herb. be 
KvLDerKIN [Kkindekin, Dan.] a Veſſel containing two 
F 2 or eighteen Gallons. 925 | 
" L 4 F 1 
Kill. $ Lcöln, Sax.] a fort of Furnace. 


To KIL [cyellan, Sax. ] to deprive of Life. 


K1LLow, a mineral Stone, uſed in drawing Lines. The | 


Ceruleus Lapis. 


Kiun [eyln, Sax.) a Place where Chalk is burnt for Lime; | 


alſo for drying Malt, Hops, c. 2 
: A Kan [prob. of kind, Text. a Child] related to. 


* 
v 
* 


Fus [prob CY 
good Will, Se. | 


or ſharp Third, 


Kind [ cynne, Sar. J Species or Sort. 4 N 
7 ak os, — bc friendly diſpoſition; treatment; &. 
To Kr [prob. of cennan, gar,] ſpoken of Rabbers, 
c. to bring forth Young: * r 
ToKrnpus [wynßelan, Sax. ] to cauſe to grow Light, or 
bum a eee. : 8. enn 
Kinder, a Company of Cats. * 1 ud | 
| Reynvrev ſof eyn hene, Sax.) thoſe of the fame Deſcent 
or Blood * 


| Rive (boni „ Tet. hne, Sax. of konten, Tur. | 
know, on — of the great Knowledge and ie 


wherewith ſuch Perſons ought to be endwd;* or of Annen, 


to have Power, becauſe of their Power over the People] a 


chief Ruler of a Kingdom. | 

A Kan [hierogtypbically] was repreſented by an Elephant, 
becauſe it is a Beaſt very noble in its Carriage, and is faid not 
to be able to bow the Knee; and is a great Enemy of Ser. 
pents, as Kings ought to be to Thieves and Robbers, © / * 

Kine Apple, a Fruit. * 

Kine of the Sacrifices [among the Antient Romans] a Prieft 
ſuperior to the Names Diales, but inferior to the Pontifes 
Maximus. | 

Kinopon [ey „Sax. ] the Dominion of a Ring. 

Kixcpoms | with Cm] are the three Orders of natu- 
ral Bodies, ,. Animal, Vegetable and Mineral. 

Kn ds at Arms, Officers of great Antiquity, and antientiy 
of great Authority; they direct the ds, preſide at their 
Chapters, and have the Juriſdiction of Armory. There are 
three in Number, Garter, Morey and Clarencitux. 

K inG's-Bench, a Court or Ju gment Seat, ſo called in re- 
gard the King is ſuppoſed to in Perſon, wy 9 of the 
Court, and may do fo whenever he pleaſes, as Kings antient- 
ly have done. This Court is more gg 4 je about 
criminal Matters and Pleas of the Crown, The Lord Chief 
Juſtice of Eng/and is Preſident of it. | 

ꝑKixc's Epil, a diſeaſe, the gift of curing of which has been 
attributed to the Kings and Queens of England, ever fince the 
time of Edward the Confeſſor. | 22 
 Kine's Fiſber, a Bird ſo called becauſe it feeds on Fiſh, and 
has blue Feathers reſembling a King's purple Robe. 

Kinc's Silver, that Mony due to the King in the Court of 
Common Pleas, pro licentia concordandi, in reſpect to a Licenſe 
there granted to 5 Man of levying a Fine. | 

KixG-ceLD, Eſcuage or royal Aid. 

King Piece, [ Architecture] a piece of Timber ſtanding up- 
right in the middle between 2 Rafters. | 

Kinc's Spear, an Herb, the Flower of which is good againſt 
the Poiſon of Aſps. | 

Kinc's Widdow, a Widdow of the King's Tenant in Chief, 
who to keep the Land after her Husband's deceaſe was oblig- 
ed to make Oath in Chancery that ſhe would not marry with- 
out the King's leave. | E- 

Clerk of the Kixo's Silver, an Officer of the Court of Con- 


mon Pleas, to whom every Fine is brought aſter it has been 


with the Cy/ffos Brevium. | | 
Kuxxer Nut, an Earth-Nut, a Cheſnut. 
Krixs-Manſ[ofkind, Teut. or cynne and Man, Sax.) a he 
Coulin, c. | 
Kins-Woman [of eynne and piman, Sax.) a ſhe Coulin, c. 
A KrxrAL [quinta/, F.] a weight of one hundred Pounds 
more or leſs, according to the different Cuſtom of Nations. 


Kirk, a Basket of Ofiers broad at bottom and brought nar- | 


rower to the Top for taking of Fiſh, | 

Kryeer Time, a ſpace of time between the 3d of * 
the 12th Day, during which, Salmon fiſhing in the 
Thames is forbidden, | 

Kira'r, a weight of 3 Grains. 

Kink, a Church. 3 | 25 
A Kirk Mote, a meeting of Pariſhoners upon Church Affairs. 
KrrTLE [cyNTel, J's ſort of ſhort Jacket 
KirTLE of Flax, a bunch containing 22 heads, in weight 

about an 100 Pounds. | 


AKiss ſkits, Text. co) Ye, Sax.] a loving or friendly | 
lalute with a Kifs. 


To Kiss [kyY Yan, Sax. ] to ſalute with a kiſs. © . + 
Kiss1/xG, Cluting with a kiſs. 2 
Ker, an abbreviation of Chriftopher ; alſo a ſmall Tub with 

a Cover; alſoa ſmall Vialin for the Pocket; alſoa milking Pail. 

Ker Floor [at Wednesbury in Staffordſbire) a ular 

or lay in a Coal Mine, the 4th parting in the 

which is one Foot thick is called the Kir. H. 

Er Keys, the Fruit of the - tree. | 


Ki renix [eycene, Sax. coguina, L.] the Roam. or Apa. 
ment where Victuals are dreſt, Text. 3 
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Lirk of 2 in 3 4. one whole. 
buſineſs | , - ICs $45 TY e 81 
i n- Staſ [of K  <ycene, Sar. and cov, F.] 
N a — Oki, . 


—— [pfob. of Cat and Ling, Amin. ] à young Cat, | 


To Kies {prob. of diguety F. a Mill-clapper] to make a 


clicking noiſe. +0 - Sov fc wee 
Kyi cer {with Saleſmen, Kc. ] one who ſtands. at a ſhop 
Door to invite Cuſtomers in.. ad in 
 Kiice&TTING» | See Clicker. » + | | 
To Knacxſknatken, Du.] to Snap with the Fingers. 
| Knack [of kna in Fe, Sax. ] knowledge] a particular skill or 
— * ſeneep. Sax. ] the Top of an hill or any thing that 
Kar j ttands out. ; | we 
Knac? {crip, Sar. J a knot in wood; alſo a ſtump that 
Knar { grows out of the Horns of an Hart, near the 
Forehead. | | 
Knaccr,' full of knags or knots. | 
Knaccinsss [of cnæp and ne Te, Sax.} fulneſs of knots, 


| as wood. 


A Knay [cnzp, Sax.] the top of an hill or any thing that 
ſticks out. 

To Kxar knappen, D.] to ſnap or break in ſunder. 

To KxAY [ Hunt. Term] to brouze or feed upon the tops of 
Leaves, Shrubs, c. | 

Ks ar-/ack I prob. of knab, Tut. cnapa, Sax. a Boy, and 
ſack, a N d. Boys-Bag, being uſed to be carried 
by Boys] a Leather Bag, in which a Soldier carries his Neceſ- 
faries upon a March. 

Knay Weed, an Herb. 

To Kna'ePLE [of knappen, D.] to knaw off. 

A Kxavs Child [cnapa cild®, Sax. ] a male Child; after- 
wards it was uſed to fignify a ſervant Boy, and afterwards a 
ſerving Man: now uſed to ſignify a fraudulent Perſon in deal- 


moe. 

Krave Line [in a Ship] a Rope which ſerves to keep the 
Ties and Halliards from turning one upon another, 

KxA VRR [of knab, Teut. cnapa, Sax. a Boy or Servant] 
in antient times, had no worſe Senſe than a ſervileneſs, yeyto- 
cnapa, Shield-bearer ; but now it is gnerally uſed in an oppro- 
bious Senſe, for craft, deceit, cheating, fraud, c. 

Kna'visn, deceitful, fraudulent, diſhoneſt, c. alſo waggiſh. 

8 Ess, diſhoneſty, fraudulentneſs, c. alſo wag- 
eſs. * 

To Knzap [enædan, Sax. ] to work Meal mixed with Wa- 
ter and Veaſt into Dough. | | 
 Kneex [with Sailors] the twiſting of a Rope or Cable as it 
is veering out. | 

Knez [kNie, Teut. cneo, Sax.) that Part that joins the 
Leg and Thigh together. 

NEE Timber ago Ship-Wrights) Timber proper for mak- 
ing the Knees of a Ship. 

Knee Graſs, an Herb. 

Knrez Holm, a Shrub. - | 

Knexs [in Botan.] thoſe parts in ſome Plants, which re- 
ſemble the Knees and Joints. | 

Knees of a Ship, are pieces of Timber, bowed like a Knee, 
which Bind the Beams and Futtocks together, 

2 ſunſelen, D.] to ſtand or bear ones ſelf upon the 
Knees. | | : 
Kxee'LinG, a ſort of ſmall Cod-fiſh of which Stock-fiſh is 
made; called alſo Menzel! or Melavell. | 

KNELL [of cnyllan, Sax. to knock or ſtrike] a Paſſing-Bell, 
antiently rung at the Departure of a Perſon juſt ready to ex- 
pire; but now when dead. | 

Kne'TTLEs [with Sailors] 2 Pieces of ſpun Yarn, put toge- 
gether untwiſted into a Block or Pully. 

'Kn1cx-Knacks, fine Things to play withal, Gew-gaws 3 

alſo Curioſities valued more for fancy than real Uſe. 

Knick-Kracketary Man, one that makes a Collection of 
Knick-knacks or Curioſities, things uncommon in Nature or 

Art, a Vertuoſo. DEN 

Kn1ee [eni x, Sax. ] a cutting Inſtrument for various uſes. 

Kxicur [knecht, Tout. cnihe, Saæ. ] a Perſon whom the 
King has ſingled out from the common Claſs of Gentlemen, 
and dignified with the honour of Knighthood. In antient 
Times there were 6 Particulars required in him that was to 
be made a Knight. 1. That he was no Trader. 2. That 


beſides other things he were not of ſervile Condition. 3. That 


he ſhould take an Oath that he would not refuſe to die for the 
ſake of the Goſpel and his Country. 4. His Sword was to 
be gut on by ſome Nobleman. 5. That he ſhould have the 


Bale of 6 

ſhould be vas alſo f 
that Knights ſhould be-brave,, undavated; expert, pro 
and well behaved. iſtian an 


made for many Years paſt. 


on Men of the Robe, It was an nent Geremony at the = 
Wot 5 Y * | | 4 0 3 


Knightbod pi 


0 
Ceremonies. to. be obſerved. at tha Creation of Eng, e 
none were admitted to the Order of Knights, but ſuch as h: 
metited the Honour by ſome conimendable and exttaordin: 
Exploits, They were axiently AEinguiihed by a Belt, a Tar- 
a Sword, or ſome martial Token. But now the Honout 


ing grown cheap, theſe, Ceremonies have been laid alide; 


and there goes nothing nom to the making a Knight in Ex- 


gland, but Dr $wotd as he kneels, 


and laying, Riſe up Sir R. | r 
Kuickrs | > we Gon the Ceremony. of theit Creation is thus, 
The King, or his General, at the head of his Army, drawn 
up in order of Battle after à Viet | 
dard diſplay d, attended by all the Officers and; the Nobili 
of the Court, receives the Knight, led by two Knights 
Note or other Men renowned in Arms, carrying his Pennon 
or Guidon of Arms in his Hand; being preceeded by the He- 
ralds, who proclaim his valiant Atchievements, for. which he 
has merited to be made a Knight Banneret, and to diſplay his 
Banner in the Field; then the bing the General lays, Ad- 
vances toy Banneret, and cauſes the Point of his 8 to be 
rent off, and the new R is. ſent back to his Lent, the 
Trumpets ſounding before hum, and the Nobili and Officers 
attending him, where they are nobly entertained. is Or- 
der is certainly moſt Honourable, becauſe never conferr'd but 
upon the — of ſome heroick Action in the Field; 
whereas all other Orders are beſtow'd by Favour, ot other 
meaner Motives. But there have been none of theſe Knights 
KnicaTs Baronets, is a modern. degree of Honour, and 
next to a Baron; they have preceedency before all Knights, 
except thoſe of the Garter, Bannerets and Privy-Counlellors, 
and the Honour is hereditary in the Male Line. . 'This Order 
was firſt inſtituted in the Year 1611 by King Tames I. they 
are created by Patent, the Proem whereof ſigniſies, that it us 


for propagating a Plantation in the Province of Mer in Ire» - 


land, for which purpoſe each of them was to. maintain thirty 
Soldiers in Ireland — three Vears, allowing each Soldier j A 
per Diem, the whole Sum of which was paid into the £x+ 
cheguer upon paſſing the Patent. They are to bear in a Cen- 
ton, or in an Eſcutcheon, the Arms of Ulfer, viz. a Field 
Argent, a ſiniſter Hand couped at the Wri Gulet. * | 
Baxoxs [prob. of Baroxes, L. Men of l Peers 
of England, but of the loweſt Dignity, and as ſuch fit in Par- 
liament, as all the Peers of England do by their Baronies, oy 
they be Dukes, Marqueſſes, or Earls beſides, and likewiſe 
Archbiſhops and Biſhops have Baronies annexed to them. 
Barons are of three ſorts. be of * 
Barons (hy Tenure) are Biſhops, who hold their Baronies 
by vertue of their being choſen to their Sees, | 
Bax oN [by Writ) are ſuch as are called to fit in Patlia- 
ment by their Sovereign, without any precedent Title, 
Baroxs [by Patent] their Title is; Right Noble Lord; Ki 
Charles II. gave the Barons a Circle of Gold, with fix Pear 
ſet cloſe to the Rim. He is likewiſe allowed to have the 
cover of his Cup held underneath while he is drinking; and 
a Baroneſs may have her Train held up in the Preſence of a 
Viſcounteſs. The manner of erecting a Baron by Patent is 
as follows, he appears in Court in his long Robe, and Hook 
attended by ſeveral Perſons of Quality ; two Heralds walk 
before him, followed by Garter King at Arms, holding the 
King's Writ; a Baron, ſupported by two Gentlemen of di- 
ſtinction, brings the Robe or Mantle, and ſo they enter t 
Kng's Preſence, kneeling three times; then Garter deliyers 
fit to the Lord Chamberlain, and when in reading 


HS; 
Mantle, and the Writ being declates him 


Barons. 


Kxichrs Batcbelurs (either of Bas Cbepaliars, F. i. . 


low Knights, or of Baccalaria, a kind of F ces or Farm, con- 
ſiting of ſeveral Pieces of Ground, each of which contained 
twelve Acres, or as much as two Oxcn would Pough; the 
Poſſeſſors of which Naccalaria were called Batchelorsz others 
derive the Name of Bafai/ler, F. to Combat or F 2 they 
were antiently called, as being the loweſt Order of Knights, 
or infertor to Bannetets. They were obliged to ferve the 
King in his Wars at their own Expence, for the ſpace of 
forty Days. They are now called Equites Aurati in Latin; 
orſeback ; and Hurati, golden ar gilded, becauſe they 
ilt Spurs given them at their Creation. This Dignity was 
confin'd to military Men, but afterwards it was conferr” 


Ars i. e. Horſemen, becauſe they were to ſerve — 


As) 
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they come to the Word {ave/tivimus, the Kin 3 on his 
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— 3 Creation, 4 ; | { Knig kits with the Girdle of Knight» 
| boo which he who Teoeived was to go to Church and 
.  FHTlemnly to offer. his Sword” upon the Altar, and to vow 

| himſelf to th Service os God. In proceſs of Time, beſides 

- the Girdle and Sword, gilt Spurs were added for the greater 
Ornament. The Ceremony of the Creation is very fn le, 

the Candidate kneels down, and the King touches him kghrl 

with a naked Sword, ſaying, Sois Chevalier au nom de Dien, 

F. i. e, Be a Knight in the Name of God; and afterwards 

Avance Chevalier A. B. Theſe may be faid to be the only 

Knights in Zng/and, belides thoſe of the Garter and of the 


been long diſuſed, and Baronets are not properly Knights. 
When a Knigh had committed a capital Offence, it was uſual 

blickly to degrade and deprive him of his honour of Knight- 
Pol, which was done by ungirding his military Belt, taking 
off his Sword and breaking it, and hewing off his Spurs with 
a Hatchet, plucking his Gauntlet from him, and reverſing 

. his Eſcutcheon of Rings. | ant ag t | 

 KnicuTs of the Barn, this Order of Knighthood is of no 
leſs Antiquity than the Times of our Saxon Anceſtors, and 
tho' the Original of it cannot be exactly determined, yet it 
appears that Geoffrey of Anjou, before his Marriage to Maud 


a Knight at Rome, An. 1227. tho“ Cambaen and others write 
that it was inſtituted by Richard II. and Henry IV. An. 1339. 
upon this occafion, King Henry being in the Bath, and being 
inform'd by ſome Knight that two Widows were come to de- 
mand Juſtice of him, he immediately leap'd out of the Bath, 
ſaying, he ought to prefer doing Fuſtice to his Subjeds before 
the Pleaſure of the Bath; and thereupon created Knights of 
the Bath. Some ſay theſe Knights were made within the 
' Lifts of the Bath, and that King Richard ordain'd that there 
ſhould be no more than four of them; but King Henry IV. 
encreaſed them to forty ſix: their Motto was Tres in uno, L. 
z. e. Three in one, ſignifying the three theological Virtues. 
At the Creation of theſe Knights there were ſeveral religious 
Rites and Ceremonies performed, which uſually belonged to 
Hermits and other holy Orders. Fir, When the Eſquire to 
be knighted came to the Court, he was to be received by the 
King's Officers, and to have two Eſquires of note to attend 
him; and if he came before Dinner, he was to carry up one 
Diſh to the King's Table, after which thoſe Eſquires were to 


ſhav'd and his Hair cut round. Then the King commanded 
his Chamberlain to go to the Chamber of this intended Knight, 
attended by ſeveral Knights and Eſquires, with Muſick, Sing- 
ing Dancing, and there to inform him of Feats of Chivalry. 
Then the Eſquire was put into the Bath, and when taken out 
put into a Bed without Curtains, there to lie till he was 
dry, and afterwards cloth'd with a Robe of Ruſſet with long 


the old Knights conducted him to the Chapel, being accom- 
panied with Muſick, and other Eſquires, Dancing and Sport- 
ing before him, where being entertain'd with Wine and 
Spices, they were diſmiſs'd with Thanks; the new Knight 
was to ſtay in the Chapel all Night, and ſpend it in Prayer, 
and the next Morning to confeſs his Sins to the Prieſt; and 
while Maſs was ſaying, a Taper was burning before him, 
which he held in his Hand during the Goſpel ; at the Eleva- 
tion an Eſquire took off his Hood from his Head, and held 
it till the laſt Goſpel. And Maſs being ended, the ſame 
_ Eſquire offered the Candle at the Altar and a Penny or more. 
After this the new Knight was put to Bed, and lay there till 
day Light. Then the Chamberlain and other Company went 
to his Chamber and ſaid, Sir good Morro to you, it is Time 
to get up and make your ſelf ready : and having dreſs'd him, 
they mounted on Horſeback, they conducted him to the Hall 
with Muſick, a young Eſquire carrying his Sword before him, 
holding it by the Point. Being come to the Hall Door, he 
was received by the Marſhals and Uſhers, who defired him 
to alight, and the Marſhal was either to have his Horſe or an 
hundred Shillings for his Fee; and being conducted up the 

. Hall, there he ſtay'd while the King came, the young Eſquire 
ſtill holding his Sword. The King being come, he took one 
of the Spurs from the Chamberlain, and delivering it to ſome 
Perſon of Note, commanded him to put it on his right Heel, 
which was done kneeling, and the other Spur was put on by 
another Knight; which being done, the Knight holding up 
his Hands together, the King girt on his Sword, and em- 
bracing him about the Neck, ſaid to him, Be thou a good 
Knight, kiſſing him. This being done, the Knights con- 
ducting him to the High Altar in the Chapel, he there pro- 
miſed to maintain the Rights of the Holy Church during his 
whole Life, and then ungirt his Sword and offered it to God, 
praying to God and the Saints that he might keep that Order 
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. ' Bath, whoate of a much higher Sphere; for Bannerets have 


e Empreſs, Daughter to our King Henry I. was thus made 


conduct him to his Chamber, and at Night he had his Beard 


Sleeves, having a Hood to it, like that of an Hermit; then 
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to the end, afiet which he dfihk 4 Pracht af Wire pes 
his going out of the Chapel, che King's Maſter Cook 004 
. off his Spurs for his Fee, ſaying do him, 7 che 
King's Maſter Cook, am tome to rtctive your Spurs ſor my Re; 
and if you do any thing 2 to the Oiler of - Kipghthoud 


e 


5 
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which God forbid) I ſhall bac r Spurs from your 

K being on he 25 id ee 18 all * 
Knights, where he ſat the firſt at the Knight's Table, the 
Knights being about him, to be ſerved as the other were br 
was neither to Eat nor Drink at the Table, nor ſpit, nor look 
about him upwards or downwards any more chan à Bride. 
But one of his Governors was to hold a Handkerchief before 
him when he was to ſpit, and when the King was 
he was to be attended to his Chamber by Knights, Muſick, 
Sc. who taking their leave of him went to Dinner. When 
the Company were retired, he was diſrobed and his Attire 
was to be given to the King at Arms or that Herald that at- 
tended, or to the Minſtrels, with a Mark of Silver, if he were 
a Knight Batchelor ; two Marks, if a Baron, and four, if an 
Earl or ſuperior Rank; and his Ruſſet Night-Cap or a Noble 
was given to the Watch. After this he was'clothed with a 
blue Robe, with ſtrait Sleeves in the faſhion of a Prieſts, la- 
ving a white Silk Lace hanging on his left Shoulder, which 
Lace he wore upon all his ents, till he had gained ſome 
Honour and Renown in Arms, and was regiſtred as of high 
Record, as the Nobles, Knights, c. or till ſome great 
Prince or noble Lady did cut the Lace off, ſaying to kim, 
Sir, we have heard ſo much of your true Renown cuncerning 
your Honour, which you have done in divers Parts, to the 
great Fame of Chivalry, as to your ſelf and him that made 
a Knight, that it is meet this Lace be taken from you. Alter 
Dinner the Knights. and Gentlemen conduct him to the 
King's Preſence, where he ſays, Right noble and renowned 
Sir, I do in all that I can give you thanks for theſe Honours, 
7 05 and Bounty which you hors vouch 145 me : and then 
takes his leave of the King; and then the Eſquires Governors 
take their leave of their Maſter, with much Com Lance de- 
manding their Robes and Fees according to the Cuſtom. 

Kxichrs of the Shire, two Knights or, Gentlemen of 
worth, . choſen to ſerve in Parliament by the King's Writ is 
Mews Comitatu, by ſuch of the Free-holders as can expend 401 
a Year. N 

Kxionhrs [in a Si] are 2 pieces of Timber, to each of 
which go 4 Shivers, 3 for the Halliards and one for the 


; Ropes, they are uſually in the figure of ſome Head. | 


NIGHTS Errant, a pretended Order of Knights mentioned 
in Romances. A ſort of Heroes who traveled the World in 
ſearch of Adventures, redreſſing Wrongs, reſcuing Damſels, 
and taking all opportunities of ſignalizing their Proweſs. 

Kn1cnTs Fee [ant. Law Term] fi if ing ſo much inheri- 
tance as was ſuſſicient to maintain a Knivhr and a ſuitable Re- 
tinue; which in Henry III. time was reckoned at 15 7. per as. 
others ſay 40. All who had 20 J. a Year in Fee or Fs term of 
Life, might be compelled to be Knights. 

Kn1caTs Service, a Tenure whereby ſeveral Lands in this 
Nation were antiently held of the King, which drew after it 
Homage, Eſcuage, Wardſhip, Marriage, &. 

KnicurTs of the Poſt, Perſons who for hire will ſwear before 
a Magiſtrate or in a Court of Judicature, whatſoever you would 
have them, f 

Knicur Marſpal, an Officer of the King's Houſe, having 
Juriſdiction and Cognizance of any Tranſgreſſion within the 
King's Houſe and Verge; as alſo of Contracts made there, 
when one of the King's Houſe is a Party. 

Kxvichrs Spurr, an Herb. 

KNIOCHTEN Court, a Court Baron or honour Court, held 
twice a Year by the Biſhop of Herefora, at his Palace, where the 
Lords of the Manours and their Tenants, holding by Knights 
Service of the honour of that Biſhoprick, are Suitors. 

KxichrEN Guild, an antient Guild or Society conſiſting of 
13 Knights, founded by King Edgar, and he gave them a 
portion of ground lying without the City now called Porto- 
ken Ward. | | | 

KniePeRDoLINGs [of one Knipperdoling their ring: leader] 
a Sect of German Hereticks, Au. Chri. 1535. about the 
Time of Jabn of Leyden. | | 

To KniT [cnyTTan, Sax. knitter. Du.] to make knots« 

Knir Stockings were firſt brought into England, by the 
means of one William Ryder, an Apprentice to Thomas Bur- 
det againſt St. Magnus Church London, in the Year 1564- 
who happening to ſee a pair of Knit Stockings in the Lodg- 


ings of an Italian Merchant that came from Mantua, borrow- 


2 


ed them and cauſed others to be made by them; and theſe were 


the firſt Worſted Stockings made in England; but within a few 


Years the making Jerſey and Woollen Stockings began to grow. 
common. | PFF . 
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that attained the Perſection of making fine Knives and Knife 
Hafts and obtain d a prohibition againſt all Foreigners bring- 
ing Knives into England, the 5th of Queen Elizabeth. 

Kos [KNOPPe, Darn. cnzp. Sax. Ja riſing, &c. upon a 
2 Tree, an extuberance or GRIN on any Thing. 

' Kxo'ssyr, full of, or having knobs. 

To Knock {of cniact io, Brit. cnucian, Sax. ] to beat, hit 
or ſtrike upon. | q 2 a 

| Knoy [cnzp, Sax, knoppe, Daz.] a knob. 
 Knorn, a Divinity of the Zgyprians, whom they repreſent- 
ed as a beautiful Man with Feathers upon his Head, a Girdle, 
and a Scepter in his Hand; and an Egg proceeding out of his 

Mouth; the Egg was the Hieroglyphick of the World, the 

Shell ſignified the Heavens, that ſhut in all viſible Things on 
every Side, the White the Hir and Vater, and the Volk the 
Earth, that contains in it a ſecret Virtue, that cauſeth it to 

roduce living Creatures by the Aſſiſtance of a natural Heat: 
he Egg proceeding out of the Mouth, beſpeaks the Image, 
and repreſentation of the Creator of the Univerſe. 
Know enud da of enyvvan, Sax. ] a line, ſtring, &c. im- 
plicated, | | 

Kor Graſt, an Herb. 

EKx or or Modu, [of a Romance or dramatick Piece] is uſed for 
that part where the Perſons are the moſt embarraſs'd by a con- 
juncture of Affairs, the end of which it is not eaſy to foreſee. 

Knights of the Knot, an Order of fixty Knights inſtituted 

Fane I. Queen of Naples on occaſion of the Peace eſta- 
bliſh'd by her and the King of Hungary, by means of her 

Marriage with Lewis Prince of Tarentum. 

KnorTs [ſo called from King Canutus, who eſteemed them 
very highly] a kind of delicious ſmall Birds, well known in 
ſome Party of England. | | 

Kxors [cnotay, Sax. ] are with Sailors of two ſorts. 

Bowling KnoTs, a very faſt Knot, that will not ſlip; ſo 
called, becauſe the bowling Bridles are faſtened to the Crengles 
by this Knot. | 
| Wale Knors, are round Knobs or Knots. 

Kxors [with Phyſicians] Tuberoſities form'd in the Joints 
of old gouty People, conſiſting of a thick, viſcous, crude, 
indigeſted Pituita, accompanied with a bilious Humour, hot 
and acrimonious. 

Kno'TTinEss, fulneſs of Knots, intricateneſs, perplexed- 
neſs, difficultneſs. . 

To Know [cnapan, Sax. prob. of yyjw, Gr.] to underſtand. 

Kno'wincwness, knowledge. 

Kno'wLEpGe, underſtanding or acquaintance with Things 
or Perſons. | | 

Kno/wLEeDGE [according to Mr. Lock] conſiſts in the per- 
ception of the connection and agreement or diſagreement, and 
repugnancy of our Ideas. Thus we know that White is not 
Black, by perceiving that theſe two Ideas do not agree. 

Kno'wmMEN, a Name formerly given to the Lo/lards, or 
religious Chriſtians in Eng/and before the Reformation. 

ToKxv'sLe [of knipler, Dan. to beat, or knubble, 

Teut. a knuckle] to beat with the Knuckles or Fiſt. 

_ KEnv'ckLe [knogle, Dan. coud, Sax. ] the external mid- 

dle Joint of a Finger. 


— þ [ Kno022, Tent. ] a knot in Wood. 


KxukL 

Kxrno'xvisu [of wer, Gr. a piece of Wood whereon Cri- 
minals were ftretch'd and tormented] it was thus, the Body 
of the Perſon to be tormented was anointed with Honey, and 
expoſed to the Sun, in order to attract the Flies and Waſps, 

- It was for a certain number of Days, and ſome Authors ſay, 

ſometimes for twenty. Sometimes the Perſon was ſtretched 
on the Ground, with his Arms ty'd behind him; ſometimes 
only ty'd to a Stake; ſometimes hung up in the Air in a 
Basket. This Puniſhment has been frequently inflicted on 
the Martyrs in the Primitive Times. | 

Kyrk [of zvpaxoy, Gr.] a Church. 

KysTus [«54, Gr.] a Bag or Membrane in form of a 
Bladder full of unnatural Humours. | : 


I, Roman, L I, Italick, LI, Engliſh, LI, Saxon, AN, 
df. Greek, are the eleventh Letters of the Alphabet, and 
Hebrew, the 12th. L, if it be the laſt Letter of a Word 

of two or more Syllbles, is generally fingle, as evil, civil, 
&c. eſpecially ſuch as are derived from the Latins; but in 


Words of one Syllable, it is for the moſt Part double, as fall, 
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oined with a Vowel at the end of a Word, they muſt not be 
parted, as Bible, Ca- li, Aa- dle, be" "ou a0 a.} 
L. in Lati Numbers nds for go. 
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T, With 2 Daſh over it denotes. . 


La'naxT [/abans, L.] ſliding, falling down, waver, 
dard which the Roman Emperofs 
had born before them in the Wars. It was a long Pike or 
Spear, with a Staff going croſs way at the Top, from which 

ung down a long purple Standard or Streamer, embroidered 
— Gold, fringed on che Edges and adorned with precious 

tones. ” : e 0 , | 5 

LABEL CLabellum, I. J a long thin braſs Ruler, with a 
[mall Sight at one end, and a center Hole at the other, oom - 
monly uſed with a tangent, Line on the edge of a Circumfe- 
renter, to take Altitudes, Se. | TH 

La'szL [in Lam] a narrow flip of Paper or Parchment, af- 
fixed to a Deed or Writing in order to hold the appending Seal. 

La'zzL [in Heraldry] is generally allowed to be the diffe- 

rence of the ſecond Son, and his Family, and of 

1 ſuch Dignity, that the Son of an Emperor cannot 

bear a difference of higher Eſteem. And an 

conjectures, that it may repreſent in the one La- 

bel, the Banner of Love from all Eternity, or that of the three 
Lambeaiix, is the Symbol of three divine Vertues, Faith, 

* and Charity, united in one Being. See the Fi K 

A/BELs, Ribbands hanging down on each ſide of a Miter, 

Crown, or Garment of Flowers, _ | | | 

La/BenT [/abens, L.] falling, ſliding, fleeting, running 
or paſſing away. | 16 $440 12% 

A'/BES, A Spot, Blemiſh or Stain. . g 

La'szs [with Sr.] a er- or bunching out of the Lips. 

La/B14, the Lips of the Mouth, the Womb, a Wound, 
Ec. L. 212 

La's1a /eporina [with Surgeons) ſuch Lips as, by reaſon 
of their ill make, will not come together, L. 

La'sBial [/abialis, L.] of, or pertaining to the Lips, as 
Labial Letters, ſuch as require the uſe of the Lips in pro- 
nouncing them. = 71 8 

La'B1aTz [of /abium, L. a Lip] having Lips. G. Bru 

Lzs'niaTz Flowers [with Floriſts] are difform monopetalou 
Flowers, divided uſually into two Lips, as in Sage, Roſemary, 
a of which ſome: repreſent a Monk's Hood, or a ſort of 

elmet. 

La'BiaTus, 4, am [in Botan. Vrit.] which has an under 
Lip hanging down, as have moſt of the hooded Flowers; tho? 
ſome have a Lip and no Hood, as Germander, Scordium, &c. 

La'ss [of nepubars, Gr: to lay hold of] any Forceps, or 
ſuch like Inſtrument. * | 

LaBo/RanT [with Chymifts] an Aſſiſtant, or one who at- 
tends upon them, while they are about any Proceſs or Expe- 
riment. ; 

LaBora'Riis, a Writ which lies againſt ſuch as refuſe to 
ſerve, altho' they have not whereon to live:; or who refuſe to 
ſerve in Summer, where they ſerved in Winter. 

LaBoR a'T10N [/aboratio, L. ] a labouring. 

La/BoRATORY [/aboratoire, F. laboratorium of Iaborare, 
L. ] any ſort of Work- houſe. 0 . 

ABORATORY [with Gunners] a Place or Work-houſe, 
where the Fire-workers and Bombardiers prepare their Stores; 
as driving Fuzees, fixing Shells, making Quick-match, fixing 
Carcaſſes, and all other Fire-works belonging to War, c. 

LABORATORY Tent [in an Army] a large Tent, carried a- 

long with the Artillery into the Field, furniſhed with all ſorts 


of Tools and Materials for the Fire-workers, for the Uſes a- 


bovementioned. 


LABORATORY, a Place where Chymiſts perform their 


Operations, where their Furnaces are built, their Veſſels 


kept, &. 


ABOR1'FEROUs [/aborifer; L.] bearing or enduring La- 


bour; alſo bringing or cauſing Labour. | 
LABOR IoUsS [/aborioſus, L.] Pains-taking ; alſo requiring 
much Labour, | 
LABO'RIousx ESS, Pains-taking, Labourſomneſs. 


To La'souk [/aberare, L. ] to take Pains, to endeayour 


earneſtly, | | | | 
To LaBOUR [Sea Phraſe] is {aid of a Ship, when ſhe rolls, 
tumbles, and is very unſteady, either a Hull or under Sail. 


La'/Bour [/abor, L. I. pains, work, toil, drudgery, diff 


culty ; alſo travel in Child- birth. 


La'povkER [/aborator, L.] one who does drudg ry-work. 


La'Boursowe, [/aboriofus, L.] laborious, toilſom. 


La'nrIinG (prod. of Jaborare, I.] eſſaying or ſtriving to 
t 


raiſe iv ſelf with Wings, labouring. Milton. 
the Lips, the lame as Cheilocace, . 
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LaBRoOgU LCM [of /abrum and ulcus, L.] a Swelling in 
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Le of lebrom/ L. u Brim] that has a Brim, 
reer 
Brini en Brink; alſo a Lip, . 


7 * es 
a'/BKUM, the 
Lasnun Vneris [with Boran] Fullers weed or Teazel, 
Laprv'sca \ ot Botranits} the wild Vine, black 
Lasau'scum 5 rĩony. i l 0 en 1 
- Lanxvsco'ss'[/dbruſcoſus,” L. ] full of, or abounding with 
e gn [B.] a kind of Shrub of which Bees will not 
LanByninTa of Egypt A , Gr.] built by P/amni- 
Ficus, on the Banks of the River Vile, ſituate on the South of 
the Pyramids, and North of Ar/inoe :\ It contained within the 
Compaſs of one continued Wall, 1000-Houſes, and 12 Royal 
Palaces; all covered with Marble; and had only one Entrance; 
but innumerable turnings and returnings, ſometimes one over 
another; and all in a manner ſcarce to be found, but by ſuch 
as were acquainted with them; the Building being more un- 
der Ground than above; the Marble Stones were laid with 
fach Art, that neither Wood nor Cement was uſed in any 
Part of the Fabrick; the Chambers were ſo diſpoſed, that the 
Doors at their opening gave a Report as terrible as a Crack of 
Thunder. The main Entrance of all was white Marble, a- 
dorn d with ſtately Columns, and curious Imagery, Being 
arri ved at the End, à Pair of Stairs of 90 Steps, conducted to 
a ſtately Portico, ſupported with Pillars of Theban Stone, 
which was the Entrance into a ſtately and ſpacious Hall (the 
Place of their general Conventions) all of poliſhed Marble, a- 
dorn'd with the Statues of their Gods. This Labyrinth was 
accounted one of the ſeven Wonders of the World. This 


SS 2 2 


Work was afterwards imitated by Dædalus, in the Cretan 


Labyrinth, tho? it fell as ſhort of the glories of this, as Mins 
was inferior to Pſamniticus in Power and Riches. There 
was alſo a third at Lemnos, famous for its ſumptuous Pillars ; 
and a fourth, that of Italy, which Porſenna, King of Hetruria, 
deſigned for a Sepulchre for him and his Succefſors. There 
was alſo one at Moodſtoct in Oxfordſpire, made by King 
Henry II. for Fair Raſamund. 

LanyRiNTH ſin a figurative Senſe] is uſed to ſignify any 
kind of intanglement or intricate Buſineſs, | 

LasyRINTH [with Anatom. ] the Name of the ſecond Ca- 
vity of the internal Ear, which is hollowed out of the Os pe- 
troſum, and ſo called on account of its having ſeveral wind- 
ng mn KK... | | 

LaByRI'NTHIAN [/abyrintheus, L.] of, or pertaining to 
a Labyrinth. 

Lac, Milk, L. | | 

Lac Lunæ [in Chym.] a kind of white Earth, which being 
diſſolved in Water, will tinge it of a milky Colour , or a fat, 
porous, friable Earth inſipid, but diſſolvable in Water. 

Lac Sulphuris [with Chym.] a white Liquor, made of 
Brimſtone diſſolved and diſtilled in Vinegar. L. 

La'cca, a Gum, or rather Wax (made, as ſome ſay, 

a kind of winged Ants) hard, brittle, clear, and tranſparent, 
brought from India, &c. and uſed in Painting, Varniſhing, 
c. alſo a certain red Gum iſſuing from certain Trees in A. 
rabia, of which the beſt hard Sealing Wax is made. 

Lacs, a line of Silk, Thread, Sc. alſo an Edging, of 
fine white Thread wrought in Figures, for Womens Head 
Clothes; alſo of Gold, Silver, c. for other uſes. 

To Lac [/acer, F.] to brace, to tye, faſten or join with 
a Lace; alſo to adorn with Lace. 8 
LA“ CERABLH Cacerabilis, L.] that may be rent or torn. 

LAck A/ TIox, a tearing or rending in Pieces, L. 

LacerTo'ss [/acertoſus, L.] having great Brawns, brawny, 
muſculous, ſinewy. 

Lace'sTus [with ares the Arm from the Elbow to 
the Wriſt; alſo the baſtard Mackerel ſpotted like a Lizard ; 
alſo a Lizard. L. 

Lacniano'eolisr[/achanopoles, L. of xx of Axa, 
Pot Herbs, and a, to ſell, Gr.] a Seller of Herbs. 

La/cHanum UNIX, Gr.] all kind of Pot-Herbs. L. 

La'/cues of Entry [in Com. Law] a neglect of the Heir to 
enter. F..-.5: 

; La"cnrs1s [of xexev, Gr, to apportion by Lot] one of the 
3 Deſtinies, the other being C/otho and Atropos. The 3 fa- 
tal Goddeſſes, who, according to the Poets, refide in the Pa- 
lace of Pluto; or the Deſtinies, who did appoint to every one 


the ſeveral Adventures of his Life; what they hall decreed, ac- - 


cording to the Judgment of the Gods, could not be altered: 
they were more eſpecially occupied in handling the Thread of 

Man's Life: the youngeſt held the Diſtaf and did draw the 
Thread; the next in age wound it about the Spindle or Reel; 
and the third being old and decrepid cut it off: and this was 
followed by the immediate Death of the Perſon living. 


bs. 


La/cikYMa [With Natur.] whatſoever is ſtrained through 


- 


as 


| ir or W get vut hp * Jy Oe 
part of 2 Plant, w Gum, Oil, Ron Sr., Io 
Lena v [in Art. Ja Moiſture which 8 "Y 


Glandules or Kernels of the Eyes to moiſten them; whi 
when it falls in Drops in Weeping, is called Tears. 
_Lacixyma Chriſti Ii. e. the Tears of Chrif} a 
ſort of Wine, made of an growing in Terra di Lavoro in 
the Province of Naple.. It. 
er Jobi [i. e. the Tears of Fob] the Herb Grom: 
wel, L. | FR | 
70 A L.] to be lamented or 
wept for. | | amn | 
A/CHRYMAL Point [with Anatom.) a Hole in the Bone 
of the Noſe, by which the Matter that makes 'Tears-paſſes to 
Lacityma'iis Glandula [with Anatom.] the Name of 4 
{mall oblong Gland. ſituate above the Eye, whence proceed 
two or three ſmall Ducts, which filtrate a Seroſity to moiſten 
the Ball of the Eye and facilitate its Motion. 1. 
Fiſtula LAchRTMALISs [with Oculiſts] 'a"Fiftula in the 


larger Angle of the Eye, L. 


ACHRYMA'LIA Panda [with Anat.] two ſmall Aper- 
tures in the extreme Angles of each Eye-lid, by which an 
Aqueo-faline pellucid Humour is convey'd to the Noſe. L. 

ACHRYMA*'TION, a weeping or ſheding of Tears ; alſo a 
dropping of Moiſture. L. . ö 

LAchRTMATORIES, ſmall earthen Veſſels, in which, in 
antient Times, the Tears of ſurviving Relations and Friends 
were put and buried with the Urns and Aſhes of the Dead. 
1 [/aciniatus,, L.] notched, jagged on the 

ges. ö 

LAcixiATED Leaf [with Botan.] a jagged Leaf. 

To Lack [laecken, Du. to decreaſe} to be in want of, 
to be deficient in. | | 

La'cx8R [ſo called of Gum Lac, of which it is made] 4 
Varniſh uſed over Leaf Silver, in gilding Picture-Frames, Oc. 

Lacker Hat, a ſort of Hat made without ſtiffening. 

A La/cxey [un laquais, F.] a Page, a Footman or Boy. 

Laco xx [of Azxwrner, Gr.] conciſe, brief, according to 
the Cuſtom of the Lacedemonians. , 

Laco'nicum [ſo called, becauſe much in uſe in Laconia] 
a dry Stove to Sweat in, a Stew or hot Houſe, L. 

LA“ Cos [Aawnsw, Gr.) a ſhort, brisk and pithy way 
of ſpeaking, ſuch as the Lacedemonians uſed. | 

La'ckYMa, a Tear ſhed in weeping. See Lathryma. 

La/cTaxT [/a#ans, L.] ſackling, giving Milk. 

LacTa'ria [with Botan.] the Herb Spurge or Milk-weed. 
, LacTa'T1ON, a ſuckling a Child; alſo a ſucking of Milk 
from the Breaſts, L, 

La'cTea febris [i. e. a Lafteal Fever] the Milk Fever, 
which happens to Women in Child-bed. 

'LacTEa via, the milky way. IL. See Galaxy. 
LAa'CTEAL 2 [/aFens, L.] milky, of, pertaining to, or 
Leo ovieos like Milk. a 
L rEAL Veins [in Anat.] certain Veins which ſpread 

themſelves all over the Meſentery, and take their Name from 

their milky Subſtance. 

La'cTes Anat.] the ſmall Guts; alſo the Sweet-bread, Ls 

7 ACTE'SCENS [in Botan. Writ.) having a milky Juice. 

Lions & Leu, L.] that make or breed Mik. 

Lactu'ca [with Botan.] the Herb Lettice, L. 

Lacruca Sylvatica [with Botan.] wild Lettice or Hawk- 

weed, IL. \ A 

| Lactuctg'LLa [with Botan.] the Herb Sow-Thiſtle, L. 
Lacru'mina [with Phy/icians] Wheals or Pimples about 

the internal Parts of the Mouth; as alſo about the Ventricle 

in Infants ; the Thruſh, ſo called, becauſe they happen cluelly 


to ſucking Children. L. | | 
Lactu'mN oy [with Surg.] a cruſted Scab on the Head, 
a Dike or 


Lactu/Mia 5 L. the ſame as Achor. 
Lacuna, a Ditch in which Water ſtands, IKE 0 
Puddle; alſo a Gap or empty Place where any thing is 
wanting, L. | 
Lacu'xar [Architecture] the flooring or planking above 
the Porticos; a cieled Roof, arched or fretted. / 
Lacu'Nz [with Anatom. ] ſmall Pores or Paſſages in the 
Urethra or Pailage of the Yard and Vagini Uteri, eſpecially in 
the lower Part of. the urinary Ducts, they pour a viſcous Li- 
quor into the Paſſage that lubricates and detends it from the 
Salts of the Urine, of | : 
-- La'cus, a ſtanding Pool, L. | hp 
Lap [prob. of IM, Jeled, Heb. a Child] a Boy. 
LDA [od Rec. ] a Lathe or Court of Jultice ; alſo a lade, 
5 water Courſe; alſo purgation or acquitment by 2 Lavwful 
rial. of : e | | 
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N out of the Leaves of a Shrub called Ci/fus 
in Medi —_ Rs 13-6 oh 69 N 
La/ppar [hizONe, Sax:}a/Mickine for afvading to high 


4 *. 
2 


Places. 


Bolt-Sprit Lavrer ſin a Shi] is a Dadder at the Reak 


o 


Head, made faſt. over the Bolt-Sprit, to get upon it when 
there is occaſion. e 1 


Entring La box [ina Ship] is a wooden Ladder placed in 


the Waſte of the Ship. 


Gallery La box [in a Ship] is a Ladder of Ropes hung 


over the Gallery and Stern of Ships, to come out of, or go 
into a Boat in foul Weather, and à high Sea. 


* 


LADE lade, Sax. uſually ſigniſies the Mouth of a 
1 lo de, Sax. River; ſometimes a Ford, and is 


part of the proper Names of Places; as, Crechlade, Fromlade, 


Lechlade, &c. ge a 87 | 
To Lab [lhavan, Sax. to dip] to empty Liquors out of a 

Veſſel with a Ladle or other ſmall Veſſel. 
LADIES Bed Strato, an Herb. . 
Lapies Cuſbion, a ſort of Flower. 
LabizEs Laces, a kind of ſtriped Graſs, 

| Laviszs Mantle, an Herb. | 
Labiks Smock, an Herb, otherwiſe called Cxchoo Flower. 
Lapis Bower, a Plant fit for making Bowers or Arboure. 
Lavies Seal, the Herb black Briony or wild Vine. 
LAV [of hladian, Sax. to load] the Burden or Cargo of 
Loeb [lhevle, Sax. ] a Kitchin Utenſil; , 1 1 
La'py | of lhe xdig of lhaF, a Loaf or Bread, and 


diennen, Tut. to adminiſter, on account of their diſtribu- 


Daughter of a Perſon of Quality, 
LA Traces, a ſort of Satyrion or Ragwort. | 


ting the Proviſions to the Family and the Poor] the Wife or 


LETIFICANTIA | in Med.] Compoſitions in the Inten_ 


tions of Cordials, or ſuch as chear the Heart. L. 
LEZ'VIs, e, fin Botan. Writ.) ſmooth, not rough. | 
La'roxDswick [hlafonDyÞic, Sax.] a betraying ones 
Lord and Maſter ; 'T reaſon, O. R. | 
Lac [ſpoken of Perſons] the laſt, the hindmoſt. + 
Io Lac [prob of lan, Sax. long; but Mer. Caf. derives 
it of «3», Gr, to decay] to loiter, to ſtay behind. 
— by * [lag, Sax. ] the Law. 
Lean [of Iig Fan, Sax. to lie] ſuch Goods as Mari- 
LA“ OOo. ners in danger of Shipwreck, caſt overboard; 


to which a Cork or Buoy 1s uſually faſtened, that they may 
find them again. | 


LaczDay'un C Rec.] a law Day or open Day in Court. 

La'cex [of /agena, L. I a Meaſure containing 60 Sextarii. 

LA'GEMEN — Sax.] legal Men, ſuch as we call 
good Men of the Jury. g 09. 

LA'GHSLITE? [laghylice, $ax.] a breach of the Law; 

LA GSLITE alſo the Puniſhment: or Fine impoſed for 
breaking of the Law. | | 

LA'GMAN, a loiterer; alſo one that is the laſt of a Line or 
Family; alſo one that degenerates from the Virtues of his An- 
ceſtors, a diſgrace to his Family. 

_ LaGocur'Lus [Azzzxtncs, Gr.] one who has cloven Lips 
like an Hare. 

LA. CON [ Law) a Parcel of Goods caſt overboard in a 
Storm, with a Buoy or Cork faſtened to them, in Order to 
find them again. 

LAGOPHTHA'/LMUS [nex629a\per of dae, an Hare, and 

do dane, the Eye, Gr. ] one who has Eyes like a Hare. 
_ LacopyHTHA'LMY [xa%xuan, Gr.] a Dilſcaſe in the 
Eyes or the upper Eye-lids, when they are ſo contracted or 
maimed that they cannot cover the Eyes, which is common 
to Hares, | | 

LaGoPoONOs [qy. Thr N ., Gr.] a Diſeaſe, a 
fretting in the Guts. 

LaGo pus [hw of de and we, a Foot, Gr.] the 
Herb Hare's Cummin or Hare's Foot. 

LAGOTRO\PHY [/agotrophia, L. of napTpoeia of Mazur and 
TpoFtw, to feed, Gr.] a Warren of Hares. | 

LA'ICAL [/aicus,” L. of Nai, Gr. ] of, or pertaining to 


the Laity or Lay-men. 


LAIiCA'LITY [/aicalitas, L. of i. of dale, the People, 
Sr.] the property by which any one is ſaid to be a Lay- man. 


Tack Cut of Aade, Gr. the People] one not engaged in 


the Miniſtry, or who has not taken holy Orders. 

LArxxs ¶ /anieres, F. Thongs, Straps of Leather. 5 
_ TAIxESs [with 4rchit.] Courſes or Ranks laid in the Build- 
ing of Walls. TE. | ING Nen 
Park [with Hunters) the Place where Deer harbour by 
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LA N 
Tuer A (of le$at, to Ile with, and Pte, Sax. 
- LECHE RWITE H a Fine] a Fine laid on thoſe who com- 
mitted; Adultery and Fornication, © #4570 
Ian Ter, FJ a Place where Cattel uſually teſt 
Lars F under ſome Shelter. r 
Ir |.of wie, Gr: the N the State or Condition 
of Laymen; alſo the Body of lay Perſons, as diſtinguiſhed 
from the Clergy. 1 * 05 
TA, a fine crimſon fort of Paint. d 
Lan Clcut, L. J a Place of large extent full of Water, 
encompaſa d with dry Land, and not having any Communi - 
cation with the Sea, unleſs it be * h ſome great Rivers. 
LANA SABACHTHANI [of 7, a , and IT, haſt 
thou forſaken me, $Syr.] why haſt thou forſaken me? , 
|. Lams[lamb, Sax.] a Sheep under a Year Old. 
_Lams in it, a Game at Cards. Mo 
- LanY's Lettice{with Herbaliſti] an Herb ſo called. 
LAMB's Tongue | with Herbal.) an Herb. * 
A LA'MB ATIVE {of /ambere, L. to lick] a Medicine to be 
licked off the End of a liquorice Stick. TI 
LAMBEAUX [in Hal) Morgan ſays it is a croſs Patee at 
the Top, and ifluing out at the Foot into three Labels, ha- 
ving a great deal of Myſtery in Relation to the Top, where- 
on the firſt born Son of God did ſuffer : ſending out three 
Streams from his Hands, Feet, and Side, F.; 
LamBpo'tDal Suture, [among Anatomifts)} the hinder- 
Lampor'pes 7 moſt Seam of the Scull, ſo named 
becauſe in ſhape it reſembles the Greek Capital Lambda (A) ot 
a pair of Compaſies. Le. 
LAug NT {[/embens, L.] licking. . 
Lauszur Medicines [with Phyſicians] ſuch Medicines, as 
are taken by licking them off a Stick of Liquorice, c. 
La/mBiTIVs, licking or lapping. . . | 
LamBkin, a little or young Lam. 2 | 
LAMDACY'SMUS [ /amdatiſmus, L. ] a fault in ſpeaking when, 
a Perſon inſiſts too long on the Letter Lamda (a) in Greek, 
or (L 1) in Engliſh, &c. | T | 
LAM [laam, Sax. ] maimed or infeebled in the limbs. 
— Laus prob. of lame n, Du. to make Lame] to ſmite 
or beat. | e 
La'mentss [laamne Te, Sax. ] a defect, ox weakneſe, or 
hurt in the Legs, Arms, Ce. an 
Lamte'LLa, a little thin plate of Metal. L. lth: 
Lame/LLE, [with Naturalifts) little chin Plates whereof 
the Scales and Shells of Fiſhes are compoſed, as it were by a 
ſort of Net- work of very fine Fibres. | | 
A Lament, a lamentation. Milton. (4174 | 
To Lament [/amentare, L.] to bewail, weep or mourn 
for; to bemoan, to take on grieviouſly. A919) af 
La'MENTABLE [/amentabilis, L. ] to be lamented, mourn- 
ful, woeful. AJ 
LAMENTABLENESS, Woefulneſs, pitiablenefs. red 
LAMENTA T1ON, a bemoaning or bewailing; a mournful 
complaint. L. KAMA. 
LAMENTATIONE [in Muſ. Books] ſignifies to play or ing in 
a lamenting, mournful, doleful manner, and therefore pretty 
flow. Ital. | 
La'MENTINE, a Fiſh called a Sea-Cow or Manatee, ſome 
of which are near 20 Foot long, the Head reſembling that of 
a Cow, and two ſhort Feet, with which it creeps-on the Shal- 


, 


1] 
4% 
* 


' lows and Rocks to get Food; but has no Fins. The Fleſh 


of them is commonly eaten, and is delicious Meat. F 

La'Mia, as the Poets feign, being beloved by Jupiter, 
Juno, out of Jealouſy, deſtroy'd all the Children ſhe had as 
ſoon as ſhe bare them, which ſo enraged her, that like a cruel 
Monſter, ſhe devoured all the Children ſhe found. 

LA'MIZ, [among the Romans] Hags, Witches, She-Devils, 
which the Vulgar fancied had Eyes that they could take out 
and put in at their Pleaſure, who, under the Cage of fair Wo- 
men, enticed Youth, to devour them: or, as others ſay, the 
Lamiæ were the ee called Aello, Ocypite and Celæ no, 
a ſtrange ſort of Birds with Womens Faces, Dragons Tails 
and Eagles Talons; who are ſaid to ſuck in the Night the 
Blood of Infants, and were very troubleſome at publick Feaſts 
in the Night. They are alſo called Furiæ and Striges. 

LamieRs. See Lanniers. 7 

La'mina, a Plate or thin Piece of Metal, a Slate; alſo a 
thin Piece of Board. | | 

LAN [with Anatomiſts] two Plates of the Skull, the 
outmoſt of which is ſomething thick and ſmooth, and the in- 
nermoſt hard and furrowed, | | 

LAMINAT ED, Plated over, A term uſed of ſuch Bodies, 


the contexture of which diſcovers ſuch a diſpoſition as that of 


Plates lying over one another. 
LAa'MINAT10N, a beating into thin Plates, L. 


LA MIN [with:Boton.)J Archangel or Dead-nettle, L. ＋ 1 
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Ei {prob: bf Tamert, Du) to baſte ber fides, th 
CNET ͤò-. T 
La Day ſo called as ſome fay from the Sar La R. 
me ye, i. . 4 Maſs, it being obſerved as a Feſtival” of 
Thankſgiving for the fruits of the Corn] the firlt of Haguft. 
A Lau Hane. L. of ade, Gr. J a light well known. 
Perpetual L amy, the antient Romans are faid*to preſerve 
lights in their Sepulchres many Ages, by the ollineſs of Gold 
reſolved by Art into a liquid Subſtance. And it is oY 
that at the Diſſolution of Monaſteries, in the Time of King 
Henry VIII. chere was a Lamp found that had then burnt in 
a Tomb from about 300 Years after Chriſt, which was near 
1200 Years. T'wo of theſe ſubterranean Lamps are to be ſeen 
in the Maſæum of Rarities at Leyden in Holland. One of theſe 
Lamps, in the Papacy of Paul III. was found in the Tomb of 
Tullia Cicero's Daughter, which had been ſhut up 15 50 Years. 
LamPapaky, an Officer in the Church of Conſtantinople, 
whoſe Office was to ſee the Church well illuminated, and to 
bear a Taper before the Emperor, Empreſs and Patriarch when 
they went in Proceſſion or to Church. 
1 Rara l [of xeprac, ** bearded Comet or blazing 
Star, that reſembles a Lamp or burning Torch. 


'La'mras * Farriers] a kind of ſwelling in a Horſe's 
 'La'mPtrs outh or Palate, 7. e. an Inflammation in 
La'mrRasy the Roof of his Mouth, behind the Nippers 


of the upper Jaw ; ſo called, becauſe it is cured by a burning 
Lamp or hot Iron. 

Lameasse' [in Heraldry] is what is by the Engliſh Heralds 
called Langned, i. e. the 8 of a Beaſt appearing out of 
his Mouth, being of a Colour different from the Body. F. 
LAUTETIA Ns, a Sect of Heteticks, ſo called of Lampetivs 
one of their Ring- leaders, who held ſome of the Doctrines of 
the Arians, oF condemned all kinds of Vows, particularly 
that of Obedience, as inconſiſtent with the liberty of the Sons 
ef God. 
 LamPoo'h, a drolling Poem or Pamphlet, in which ſome 
Perſon is treated with reproach or abuſeful Language. 

To Lampoon one [prob. of /ampon, F. a drunken Song] 
is to treat him with ridicule. in a n, Libel or Satyr. 

La/MPRAYY with an Eel [ Hieroglyphically] repreſented 

La'Merty f Adulterers ; for the Lamprey is ſaid to ſeek 
the Company of other Fiſhes of the ſame Shape ; and for that 
Reaſon, ſome ſay, they are venomous, becauſe they join 
themſelves with Snakes, and other water Serpents, 

LA'MPREY [/ampetra, L.] a Fiſh ſhaped like an Eel; called 
alſo a Suckſtone. 

LAMPRO/PHORI [a*pagy7oest of Meumex, white, and ee, 
Gr. to bear] the Neophytes or New Converts, ſo called, during 
the ſeven Days after they had been Baptized, on account of 
of their being clothed with a white Robe. 

LAMPSA'NA [az@{zm, Gr.] Corn-Sallet. L. 

LAMPSU'CA Teich Botan.] the Herb Hawkweed, L. 

LAN'AR [with Fa/coners] a ſort of Hawk, a Bird of Prey. 
 _LANA'RIA [with Botan.] the Herb Mullein, Long-wort, 

or Hare's-beard. | | | 

LANA/RIOUS [/anarius, L.] of, or pertaining to Wool. 

LA'NARY [/anarium, L.] a Wool-Houſe, a Ware-Houſe 
or Store-Houſe for Wool. 

To LANCE, to cut with a Lancet, to ſcarify. 

A LANCE [/ancea, L. ] a Javelin, Pike or Spear; an offen- 
five Weapon much in ule with the Antients; being a long 
Staff like a Pike, pointed at the End, and armed with Iron. 

'LANCEPE SADE, an Officer under a Corporal, who aflifts 
him in his Duty, and performs it for him in his Abſence. 
They teach the new raiſed Men their Exerciſe, and poſt the 
Centries. They are generally accounted the molt vigilant 


and brave of the Company: And on a March, their Place is 


on the Right-hand of the ſecond Rank. 
LANCET [ /ancette, F.] a Surgeon's Inſtrument, uſed in 
letting Blood, opening Tumors, He. 
To LANCH prob. of lancer, F. to ſhoot out] to put 
To LAUNCH > a Ship or Boat a float out of a Dock, or 
from the Stocks or Place where it 1s built. | 
To LANCH out [ elanchant, F.] to put a Ship or Boat a- 
float out of a Dock; alſo to expatiate in Words; alſo to be 
extravagant in Expences. | 
LANCIFEROUS [/ancifer, L.] bearing a Lance or Spear. 
LANCINA'TION 8 Ja lancing. 
LanDE'GANDMAN [O. R. ] a ſort of cuſtomary inferior Te- 
nants of a Manour. | 
La/NEovus [/aneons, L.] woolly, made of Wool. | 
LAND Cheap [at Malden in Eſſex, &c.] an antient Fine ſtill 
paid, of 13 Pence in every Mark of the purchaſe Money for 
certain Lands and Houſes ſold in that Town. 


Land Fall [among Sailors] ſignifies to fall in with Land : 
Thus, when Mariners have been in expectation of ſeeing 


Alte de 


of Landskip. 
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0 be 
they ſay, they have mud u good Land. fail. 
Jos Loper, a Vagrant, one that ſtroles about-the Country, 
i 5 ann [among Sailuri] is to ſee by the Oompaſs how 
it bears. | 'q 
Head Lab, a Point of Land, or that which lies farther 
out into the Sea than the reſ t. 
LAuo [land, Sax. ] in a general Senſe includes not on! 
kinds of „ a8 Ft Paſture, Arable, Wood, 1 
but alſo Houſes and all manner of Buildings; but in a 74. 


trained Senſe it ſigniſies only ſuch Ground as is plough'd. 


To Lan [ zelanvian, Sax. lander, Dan.] to come or 
ſet on Land, from on board of Ship or Boat. | 
Pap Bor [land- boc, Sax. ] a Charter or Deed, by which 
Lands or Tenements were made over or held. 
LD Cape [Sea Phraſe) an End or Point of Land that 
ſtretches it ſelf out into the Sea. 50 vg 

LAND Yayed [with Mariner] the Land is ſaid to be laid, 
when a Ship is juſt got out of ſight of the Land. | 

Lanp Gabe? [Doom's-Day Book] a Tax or Rent iſſuing 

Land Gavel f out of Land; a quit Rent for the Soil of 
an Houſe or the Land on which it ſtood. 

La np Lock'd[Sea Phraſe) a Ship is ſaid to tide Land. lh, 
when ſhe is ſhut in between Land, i. e. when in à Road or 
Harbour the Land lies ſo round a Ship at Anchor, that no one 
Point appears upon the Sea. | 

Lad /eapers ſpurgs, an Herb. 

Lanp Mark, a Boundary ſet up between Lands and Pati- 
ſhes, in Roads, Ec. | | 

LAN Mark [Sea Language) any Mountain, Rock, Church, 
Windmil, Sc. by which the Pilot knows how. they bear by 
the Compaſs. | 

Lanp Mate [with Husbandmen] one who reaps with ano- 
ther in the ſame ridge of ground. | 

Lax Pike, an American Animal like the Pike Fiſh, hav- 
ing Legs inſtead of Fins, by which it crawls,  tho' awkward- 
ly, on the Ground; theſe — leck about the Rocks and 
are rarely ſeen but towards Night, at which time they make a 
noiſe more ſhrill and grating to the Ear than Toads. 

La np ut in [Sea Phraſe] uſed when another Point of Land 
hinders the fight of that which a Ship came from. 

5 L - ND Tenant [Statute Law] a Perion who actually poſſeſſes 
and. 

Lanp to [Sea Phraſe] uſed when a Ship is ſo far off from 
the Shore, that they can but juſt diſcern land, then ſhe is faid 
to lie land te. ! | 

Lap turn [in Sea Language] a Gale of Wind, which is the 
ſame off the Land by Night, as a Sea turn or breeze is off the 
Sea by Day. 

La'npa [old Rec.] an open Field without W 

Lanpimers, Meaſures of Land. | 

La/xpixc [of gelanvian, Sax.) to go or put out of a Ship 
upon Land. T 

LAanDIRECTA CL Lato] certain Services and Duties as were 
laid upon all who held Land in the Saxon times; theſe were 
Expedition, Burghbote and Brigbote. 

AND Gate, a long and narrow Slip of Land. 

Lan'pcrave [[antgrave, Du.] one who has the govern- 
_ of a Tract of Land or Province in Germany; a Count or 

arl. 

LanDcRaAVIarTE, the Juriſdiction or Territory of a Land- 
grave. | 

La“ NDR ESS [of /auandrefſe, F.] a Waſher-Woman. 

| La'xpky [of /avare, L. to waſh] a Place or Office where 
Linen is waſhed. 

LanpscaPe [lanSfcip, Sax. ] a Landskip. Milton. 

LAxpsxir [lans ycip, Saæ. ] a repreſentation of Part of 4 
Country, both Place and Perſons ; the Landskip being called 


the Parergon or By-work, and the Perſons the Argument: Or 


a Landskip is a deſcription of the Land, as far as it can be ſeen 
above our Horizon, by Hills, Valleys, Cities, Woods, Ri- 
vers, 6c. all that in a Picture which is not of the Body or 
Argument (which denote-the Perſons) is called by this Name 
A Laxe [laen, Du.] a narrow Street. TD 
To make a Lans [Military Term] is to draw up Soldiers in 
2 Ranks for any great Perſon to paſs through. | 
LAN OA TE [with Surgens] a Linen Roller for a Wound. 
LaNncrEL lich Gunners] a Shot uſed at Sea to cut the E- 
nemies Rigging; a ſort of Shot that runs looſe with a Shackle 
or Joint in the middle, having half a Bullet at each end, 
which is to be ſhortned when put into the Piece; but ſpreads 
it ſelf when diſcharged. - - | r 
La'xcvace[/angage, F. of Lingua, L.] Tongue or Speech, 
a ſet of Words upon which a particular Nation or People are 
agreed, to make uſe of to expreſs their thoughts. Fw 
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bs a'NOUED "= langue K. he Tong] * en 


v5 [in ongye of any 


gied, Azure, Gules, &c. I. e. — the Tongue ot a blue 
or red Colour. I995 : 1 4 
 La'NGUENT Langen, L. J ng wiſhin 
 Laxcve'xrs Tin M. Boot che. — as * 


oy [languidus,. L " lan viſhing, weak | 
L a/nGUIDNESS, languiſhingnels, faintneſs. 


mY 2 A 


Laxcu! po [in Mu/. Books] the ſame as Lament 2 I n | 


Lanout'eick [/anguificus,. L. ] making faint a 2 45 
To La'xevisn [/anguert, L. languir, F.] to le io. a daily 
decay of Health. rw 
LA/NGUISHMENT,, a.deca ing or drooping. » 
Laxoutsswx7 [in Me: Book] anguilking, and muck the 
Game as Lamentatione, Ital. p 
LA/NGUOR Langueur, F.] want of ſtrength or ſpirit... 


To La'xniaTte [latiere, Lt to butcher, to cut in pieces, 0 


rend, to tear. 


Laxurice [of Janificiuni, L. of Land, Wool, . faco t 


make, c.] ſpinning, carding or workin 


Lani'cerous Trees [with Botan.] ff duc Tre Tres, ien bear 


2 woolly, downy Subſtance. 


La'w13 de creſcentia Wallia, &c. a "Writ that lies to ihe 


Cuſtomer of the Port; for permitting ons to pals over Wool 
without Cuſtom, becauſe he has paid Cuſtom in Vales before. 


Lax [prob. of flank, Du.) ſlender, lim; * 1 0 


that hangs flat down... 
La/nxwess, limberneſs, 83838 r 


LA“VNVI ERS * dan a Ship} the "Ropes which, fallen th i 
$ 


La'NNIARD toppers 0 15 Halliards to them. Lonniers 
are alſo ſmall Ropes let into the Blocks or Pullies, called dead 


Mens Eyes, which ſerve to ſtiffen or flacken Shrowds, 


Chains and Stays. 


La'xN0-NIGER, 2 ſort of baſe Cain bn uſe about the Time 


of King Edward I. 


LansQUE/NET, a German Foot Soldier; alſo a Game at 
Cafds, called Lamb-shin-it.. 4 


I Cela Law] the Lanthorn, Cupulo or Topot, 
a Steeple, 


La/ntrorn Lanterna, L.] a Device for carrying a Candle 


in, commonly called a Lantern. 
Magical LaxTrorN [in Optic an e by 


means whereof, little painted Images are repreſented, on an 
ſite Wall of a ank! Room, magnified to any bn at 


ſure, 


Lanv'cixous Cantine "| downy, or e with a 


ſort of Down. 
Lanv'cixousxtss, downineſs, Oc. 2 
Lanxu/cinosus, 4, um [Botan. Mrit.] downy, L. 
Laxvu'co [with Botaniſts] a ſort of ſoft Down or Cotton 


on ſome F 85 28 4 * inces, .&c, On ſome Herbs, 
as NN 


Laxuco | Fick 4 5 the ſoft tender Hairs chat firſt 
appear on the Faces of young Men, L. 


Lay [ prob. of læppe, Sax.] the Knees, &. of a Perſon 
ting. | 
1 AF [lappen, Sax.] to lick up with the Tongue, as 


APA'RA [of de, Gr, to e empty] the fleſhy Part be - 


tween the Ribs and the Hips, ſo call 
empty. 


it falls in as if it were 


La'eaThuM DA, Gr.] a general Name, with 5 


taniſts, for all kind of Docks, L 
APATHUM Rubrum 
LAPATHUM Sativa} lood-wort, L. 

„ LayanYa Bie, Gr.] an anniverſary Feſtival held in 
Achaia, in honour of Diana. At the approach of the Feſti- 
val they made an aſcent to the Altar, heaping up Earth in the 
= of Stairs; round the Altar they placed in order Pieces 

of go Wood, all of 16 Cubits long, and upon that they 


the drieſt Wood that could be gotten. On the firſt OA. 


of the Solemnity, the Prieſteſs of Diana, who was a Vi 
rode in a Chariot drawn by Bucks: On the ſecond they o * 
ed Sacrifice of Birds, Bears, Bucks, Lions, Wolves, Wy. all 
forts of Animals and Garden-Fruits. 


LA“ ric mE [lapicida, L. H er of St tone 
can Mul, e me 


La'PiDaBLE, tha dd! be Mak 
for a Husband 1 be toned alſo matriageable or fit 


La'vwany [/apiddriur, L. one who, cuts, poliſhes, We. 


precious Stones; a Jeweller. 


Lara Yerſes, Epitaphs of a middle nature, between 


Proſe and Verſe. 
 La'rinatyp e L. ] aged, battered with Stones. 


: 
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; bing of ſtony 18 dillolved. i in them; and covering 
rals, Leaves, Raſhes and Sticks ; that lie in them all over, 
cover them with a ba oy Ahoy — in that they ſeem to be 
changed into a perf Stone. 
LAribirf AER [with 

Meryl | in 7 5 dich ah ig performed by dif- 
ing e Metal 1 N fore corroſive. Spirit, be afterwards. 
boiling the Diſſolution to the conſiſtence. of a Stone. 

'EaridiLivM Gt, vr goons] ; an Inſtrument for extrating 
Stones out of the Bla 

Layribo'st ee, + '\ ſtony, full of Stones oi or Gravel, 

'LayiLLa'Tiox [with Paracel 24 tab t faculty in a human 
Body, of turning things to. a e ſtance, ga 

La'vr, a Stone, T. 0 | . 

Lars ses Ade! an artificial Stone; Jo called 
on account. of its bl hp Medi it is E of Vitriol, 
Salt Petri, Alliim, and ſeveral other Ingredients, : 

Lars 4rmpnus bhis Armenia, where fuſt del a light, 
brittle Stone, of a blue Colout inclining to green, of uſe in 


Phyfick:” = | 
Aris Cæruleus A Aue a Mineral boünd ! in Lancaſtire, 
there call'd"X3//o2, 4g for drawing Lines. 


Lars Calaminaris. See e 2 

Lari Cru (7. e. thè Cx Stone] is of two ſorts the one 
ſhews a white Croſs on an Aſh coloured ground; and the o- 
ther a Purple or Black one, L. 

Lars Hematites [of diu, Gr. Blood] the Blood Stone i 
a-cettain red Stone good for ſtopping of Blood, I. 

Lars infern2lis Li. g. the infernal Stone] a ſort of cauſtick 
Compoſition; called alſo the S7Jver Cautery. 

Lays Judaicii [fo called, becauſe found in Jules] 4 
little Stone in the ſhape of an Olive, with lines or ſtreaks ſo 
equally diſtant, as if wy were artificially made by a Turner. 

Layeis lazuli, a Stone of an azure or blue Colour, o 
which the Paint calbd Ultramarine is made, L. 

Lats limatis, the Snail-ſtonej a ſmall white Stone of an, 
Oval figure, found in the Head of ſuch Snail, as are without 
She ls, and wander about in Fields and Places Rader Ground, | 


Lari Ait, a Stone of a fapphire blue Colour like Indigo, 


but fort mg tratiſparent. 

Laeis med; 
thar of calcined Vitriol, Lithatge, Allum, Se. efficacious ini 
ſtopping the runtling of the Reins, &. 


Aris nephriticus, a Stone of a green and milk white Co- 


lout mixed, of great efficacy agalnſt the Stone in the Kid- 
* £. 
Aris Opprobrii. See Ohr 

LAris Percarum. See Percarum. 

Lays Prunellæ. Ste Prunelte: | 

LAris Tutie. See Tutty: . 

La/ePA [with Botan.] the Plant Bur or Cor Bur 0 

Larra do [with Botan.] the Herb Maiden-Lips, Shep- 
herd's-Rod or Teazle. L. | 

La/epice), [ Hunt. Term] uſed when Greyhounds open 

La'rice T their Mouths in the Courſe; or Hounds iri 
wot. fe tring. 13 un 

A/PPET [of Iz $ax.] the hanging of a Garment! 

LATSsA NA Twit Ben. wild es pat of Dock-creſs. 
A Plant, on the Root of which Cæſar's OY. liv'd a lorig 
Time at Dyrtachium. L: _ 

LAN SE lapfus, L. Ia flip or fall. 

LArsz fi Law] a Benefice | is ſaid to be in ae. when the 

Patron, who ought to preſent theteto in fix Month after it is 

voidable, has omitted to do it; upon which default the Ordi- 

= has a right to collate to the ſaid Benefice. | 
Lays [of lapſum of 1abi, L.] to fall from. 

La'rszp [in Theology] fallen from the ſtate of Innocency. 

LAT TWIN [hleappince, Sax. g. Clapwing] a Bird ſo called 
from its often clappuig its Wing. 

Laqusar [ Archite#.] a vaulted Roof, the indrard Roof of 
an Houſe; the Roof of a Chaniber, bowed, channelled and 
done with fretwork. 

 Laquevs, a Halter, a Gin, a Snare, L. | 
Lx'Quevs [with Anatom. ] the Navel Swing, * 


Laquevs [with Surgeons] a ſort of Bandage for he” 
out broken or Ubjointed 1 


Bones, to keep them in their places 
when they have been ſet; ſo tied, that if it be drawn 4 8 
reſſech with weight It ſhuts up cloſe. 

ARA of Lakanda, one of the Naiades, a Nym h, on 
whom . ſaid to have begotten the Houſhol Gods, 
called Lares. "They were diſtinguiſhed into publick and pri- 
vate; the publick Lares were eſteemed Protectors of Cities, 
People and High -ways, and the 1 hay f Famillics. | 
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tdmentoſus, "an aftifcial Stone, made of Coleg- 


e er digg as Frey "for . b. 


Je RIAA ſicke 
ts: Fact "ag 1 tern 


De P25 1 ns Ban era Ship's; Ctew, 
under the Groen ol, the 8 be, Which: watches in . its 
rt with ks att d 


Arnd K 13 H. 5 te if . lch n 
8 1470 54 07 left Bile 175 5 fs ah 


LARS ENT [19% Him, 


Grand LAxcENVY lin Law 


valid of one Shilling fröm a Perſon, five Shillikgs iwer. 
fOfty Shillffigs in a Hwelhing⸗Höuſe. 
Petit Lac, is when the Goods ſtolen exceed not the 
me of a Shilling. 


* SN * &h Tet [io 7 let of url, ».© a tity ity of The beſaly, ire 


known) 4 lofty Tres, bearing Leaves like thoſe of 


a Pine-Tree, art a of nie or NT called . 
The Sant 6 of this Tree Fo called } rpent ine. "R 
II LAND Men [ Cook ery] is to i 25 thin {lips of fat Bach 


thro' the outſides 1 it. 


Lens [of Iain, E. Bacon] the Fat of a Hog's Bey 
melted or try d u 


LarDa/rIUM old Rec.) the Laser i in a noble Houſe, the 
Place Whett the Vittuals is ke 


e 
Litvtta'kivs Regis, the Ki es Litderer « or Clerk of the 


Kitchin. L. . 
Ltorse Money {its the Mandur of Bradford in Wii 7222 
a ſmall annual Rent paid to the Marquis the Lord of it. It ĩs 
a fort of Commutation or Exchange for ſome cuſt Ser- 


T of TY Salt or Meat, Ec. to his Larder, 
&Kbo'oNn[in Cook. a ſmall flip of Bacon, proper for landing, 

Like, a Turtiet's ench, Bow, String, Seat, 1 W 
to he fits to turn things. 

LXXENTIVALIA. See Laurentalia. 

Larss rm domeſtick Gods of the 1 OY allo 
Pitates, ke Monkeys, or as others ſay Dogs, placed 
in fine private Pice of the Houle, or in the Chimney Cor- 
n&, which the Famil honoured as their Protectors, and there- 
fore offered to them Wine and Frankincenſe. Perch = 

us, that they were covered with Dog's Skin, and a D 

ced next to them, to expreſs the Care they had, of the 
afid their Fttendſhip to thoſe that did bets, to it. 
feign that Lara being ſentenced to loſe her Tongue for my 
ing to Juno, 68 s intention of deflowring J MAAS, 

was ſent to Fell under the Conduct of Mercury, who | ing 
with her by the Way, begat two Sons, name Lares, Nan 
whence theſe Gods are derived. 

Larce [/argus, L.] broad, great, wide, extenſiye. 

LaRGENEss, greatneſs, width, breadth, Q. 

To Lake [ſpoken of a Ship] when ſhe goes neither before 
the nd, nor upon the Wind; but as it were | quartered be- 
tweeh beth 


To La RGE [Sea Phraſe] the Wind is ſaid to large, when it 
blows a freſh Gale. 

Lake, as 70 g Large [in Horſemanſhip] i is when a Horſe 
gains or takes in more Ground in going wider of the Center 
of the Volt, and deſcribing a greater Circumference. 

Larcr [in Muck] the greateſt meaſure of muſical quantity, 
one large containing two longs, one long two briefs, and one 
brief two ſemibriefs. 


LAa'RGEss[/argitio, L. largiſſe, F] a free Gift beſtowed 


upon any one, a Dole or Preſent. 


Lakes'rro [in MI. Books] ſignifies a Movement a. little 
quicker than Largo. 


Larcrpick EF L.] that gives liberally, frankly 
and freely. 

Laxcr'tLvovs [/argifluus, L.] owing abundantly. 

LakorTion [/argitio, L] largeheſs, bountiful giving. 

La/xGo ſi M. Rooks) ſignifies a ſlow Movement, yet one 
| de ree quicker than Grave, and two than Adagio. a 

ARICINA, the Gum called Turpentine. 

LarinGoTomy [of Mpryt and wa, Gr. a cutting] a cut- 
ting or opening of the Mace -Pipe, to prevent the Pertons be- 
ing choaked by a Qinſe | 

La' WAIT, the Larch: Tree that yields Turpentine, L. 

AS ARk [lafe Nes Sax. ] a ſinging Bird. 

LARKMIER [of 
ter to fall by Drops or Tears at a Diſtance from the Wall; the 
Eaves or Drip of a Houſe; a flat ſquare Member placed on 


the Cornice, below the «eaten and juts out the frtheR. 
dn | 
/ 0 

L889 4 [F. Low] Thieves, Robbers, 
Petty LarRoNs, ſuch as ſteal Geeſe, Hens, ws 
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Gods of elle , L. aa & 
N 105 1 Ti, 4% I the en ende 
Boat, u! ket 4 Perſon Rangds "with, g 


rj 84 15 veer hate rev 


21-0 F. theft, te RealikÞ, a 4 
fa 1 Per 49 
Wrong fuf taking own, of an Ia wh Tons Gat 48 e 


The Poets 


arme, F. a Ke?) becauſe it cauſes the Wa- 


who are re the Pope to A Courts. of foreign Princes- 
Lr 7 
ner's + wag 


#4 4 
is. + 4 
= 3 2 = 


Mix, 


which af. 
Wag | 


evo or” Apparitions't that fotthent't the Wicked nd afk 
e Larvgtus, L. 15 ing; a Nack; ts krighted 


with Spirits. 
L with A me Top brite WInd- P. 
na the Voie formed. be, oy. 


which the Breath is drawn 
Lary —— Band the Tarinchy Tree or n Tyre 
that yields urpentine. . 
Exe VIE T 7% aeg Wallthfiſhg.” 


LAC T VW tr [laftivioftas,” L.] Nie, afl, 
Lr vids Hoi, L.) Waffton in "fi jth, 
Lascr'vy [/aſcivia, L. de Keb Bey 
LX ie Hotaniſti] the Herb Bentania 4 * * 
LASHUTFTtuN d. 72. e L.) 85 Plant be, Tort, 
LAS, a blow with a Whi 
Lat [ſortie derive it of Prog os L. an Eaſter, & d. to 
lh one with 4 Rope's end] to whip; to ſcoufge. 
LastERs [in a Sie] the Ropes which bind faſt the Tackles 
and Breethings of he Ordnance, when they are made faſt 
with boards. 
Last famong Saile is the making faſt, or t 
thing to the Ship's Sides, Maſts, &c. as Pikes, in | 
Hy Cabks, toe. 
A*SAITE.. in tlie v4 times, a common ſorſeiture of 
e 1 Ores, each Ore being in Value 64. or 
as others 16 . wing, * 
A Lasx{[/axitas, L.] an immoderate loofetitfs' of the Belly. 
La'sxeTs [itt a Ship} thofe frmall tines like lbops, faſtned 
by ſewing into the Boriitts un Drabblers. 
LA 0 Len in] the fame as veeting or failing with 


quarter Winds, or gdinf rbomer, ot oing large, 7. e. when 
a ah neither by 2 nor rect! before the Wind, 
but as it N a —_ 
LASSI ber , x Wearineſs, a heavitieſs in the 
limbs, 


LA VSU os [with Moan a ſtoppage of the animal Spi- 
rits in the Nerves = Muſcles, which forebodes ſome Sick- 
nels apprbaching. 

LassTrrupo Gre a ja (nith Phy-Ja 8y 8 . uſually attend- 
ing the cold Fit of an n Fevet, being a ſoreneſs. 
and wearineſs of all the Joints aud Bones. | 
Ks Ave yd, 840 ] the lateſt, the hindmoſt. 
_ erde, Sat J 161 or wooden Foot to make 
des 

To Lasr [1 Ern gar. to abide, to continue, to endurd. 

LAS Hef of h&f vin, S4x. to had] a Burthen, Mea- 
ſure, as of Pitch Tar, or Aſhes; 12 Barrels, of Corn 16 Quar- 
ters, of Cod-fiſh 12 Barrels, of Hides 12 Dozen, of red Her- 
rings 20 Endes, of Stock-fiſh a 1000, of Gan-] Powder 24 
Barrels: 

LxSsH Hei, Tin Lato] he to whoty lands en by Eſcheat for 
want of a lawful Heir, as the King, Lord of the Nuwour, toc. 

Lasr Cin the Marfhes of II a Court held by 24 Jurats 
ſummoned by the Bailiff. 

Lr#r a6 4 a Cuſtom challenged in fone Markets or Fairs 

I.EsTAGE $ for carrying Goods to them to be ſold, c. 

LASTINaNESss, continuance, durance, wearing a long time. 

LaTc | prob. of ſoguent, F. a String of a Wach a faſtning 
for a Door: 

La'tchts if a Clock, thoſe Parts which Wind up and un- 
lock the Work. 

Earcher [/acet, F. ] that part on each fide a sboe, by 
which it is faſtned. 

Larenkrs? [ma Spi] are ſmall lines ſewn into the Top- 

La'sKETS F Sails called Bonnets and Drablers, in the 
* of loops, by which the Bonnets are laid to the Courſes 

1 Sails, and the Drablers to the Bonnets. 

ATE {laTe, Sax.] behind in time. hg 
La"rtsr live lx, Sax. ] hindmoſt in tine. 
La TENA OCR [ate Broſur, L.] full of Dens, hiding or lark- 

laces. 4 

A!TENT | /afens, I. Tying hid. 20 

LA. L e L. of or pertaining, to the fides ; & 


ny thing ; fideiv 
e an Aſfeſſor, one that a La 
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LA'TERAL Judge, 
with, and affiſts another Judge. | 
La'TERAL Diſea e, the Pleuriy. 
SED Equation [in Algebra] Akin that hes hs | 
*. 


3 


anne whereas a e has 2, a Cubiek 3 Roots, . 
L. K E, on the fide mM 

” ALATERE, as 4 gate 4 latere Id. a Cdunſellot always by 
av Ri. or at His bow 2 given to thoſe Cardinals 


„ 
LATHE. 


„Sar. Ia thin piece of cleft Wood; allo a 


. 
Wo 3 or more — 2 | 


A La THER 25 — F. de wan the Fran of ue. 
Lavritn VE in the — — 
 Lerpcrevs: Amtheority over the t Bird pas * a 
Country, whoſe Terchtory watcalded's | 
LaTaY'r1s[aavvghr; Gr. ble er 6. 4. 
LaTay rus (ie, Gr.) Chichelings, TY 
L. | 
4 2 Feaff inſtituteid in Honour of Fupires Lidtiabk. 
LaTicux'van Iamong the NHπ“ꝗ]́ ] a Tunick or Coat 
trimmed with broad; Subs or Buttons Ike the head of à Nail. 
It was a Garment of diſtin c ion and of the ſenatorial Order. 
Lariro-trus, i ay um, Cin Rn Wis.) broad: teifed.c 
La'rin [/ingua latina, Lie Tax abdenicly ohen in 


7: 


LATINA ſeriæ, certain Feits abpoitited by Ti nil $u- 
vs, King of Num, and celebrated 4 Days ſnoceflively 
during which they offered Saeriſices to Fuptrer Latialis, or 
the Union between the Latins and Romans. 
La'Tini3m, a ſpeaking or r according to the proprie- | 
ty of the Latin Tongue. | 
La'/TinisT, one well Verſed i in Latin. | 
LaTuwery (latinits, L.) the Latin Tongue, the proprie 
of it. 
97 LrMIEE, to expreſs ones alf after the manner of the 
Latins ; alſo to give Latin Terminations to Words. 
Larriow [with Phiig,] the tranſlating or moving of a na- 
tural Body from one Nis to another in a nght line; and is 
much the — local Motion. 5 
LA“T isses [with Auat.] d Maſcle of the Arth whith 
ariſes chiefly from the ſeven lower Spires of the Nb, or 
turning Jomts of the Cheſt; and all thoſe of the Lois, and is 
inſerted to the Shoulder Bone; by a ſhort, flat, N Tow 
don. It is alſo called Ani ſtalplor and Terfor. 


/ 
2 —— [/atitatio, L. J a lurking or bi 1. 
La/TIrar, a Writ whereby all Men in perſonal Miche 
are called originally to the King's Bench. Latitat figniſies he 
lies kid, ſs that being ſerved with this = he muſt pur m 
ſecurity for his appearance at the Dæy ap ned. | 
La'TIrobs [atitudo, L.] width, vente Coinpaſs, &c 
LaTituDs of a Place l Geo raphy] is the diſtance of that 
Place either North or South, the Equinoctial, and is 
meaſured by that Ark of the Meridian of the Phe which is in- 
tercepted between the Place and the Equinoctial. 

Difference of Lat rrove [in Navigation] is the Northing or 
Southing of a wer or the way gained, to the en or 
South ward. 

LaTTrrup Eg gf & Star [with Aftronomers] is the ſpaes that 
any Star or Planet goes at any time from the Reliptic 
Apparent Lateruve [Aron] is the diſtance ef is appa- 
rent Place from the Ecliptick. 

Nurehern Lamrrovs of 4Star [ Aſtron.] is its diſtanee from 
the Ecliptick towards the North Pole. 

_ Southern LaTrrops of « Star [ Aftrops] is its diſtance from 
the Ecliptick towards the South Pole. | 

_—_ Larrrovy of Health (with Phyftcians]that Hoviation from 
a certain Standard of Weight and Bulk, Which a Perfon can- 
not admit of without falling into a Diſeaſe. x 
LaTIiTodiNa'zianſof /atitade, L.] Perſons who take too 
great a liberty in matters of Religion. 

La, roy {latomia, L. of vamae, Gr.] a Quarry of Stones. 
La"Tomrsr [/atomns, L. Names of dr, 4 Stone, and 
wf, to cut, Gr.] a Stone-Cutter, a Maſon. 

LaTo'Na [according to the Poets] the Mother of Apolly 
and Diana by 

—— ©. -anef L. } Barking, 48 4 Lair ant Writer an 
Author who fnarls at others. 
LaTXTA LN, Gr.] the Worſhip of God, L. 1 
Lara NA Tiok, a robbing; plundering or pillging. 
Latrocy/nium, Larceny, Theft, Robbery. 

LATNOCHNLIUU In Ant. Charters] the Hberty 10 privilege 
adjudging and executing Thieves, Mannen. | 
La"TRociny. See Latrocinium. | 


I bannen Du. bis ene e, * 

A rTER Math lad wen Ma ax.}a 

La"TTiICe [of lern Sar. 4 Tabea We . 
Lathe- work. | | | 

La'ros, a, um fin Buran. Win. broad. 

Larus rimarium (in C onitk Section] a 
thro* the 8 of the Section, parallel 
triangular Section of the "Cone, and within 3 it. 
Larus, a Side, IL. = 
Ih TVS Teaum fin Cant aeg the auh Pan: 


of 


wi live Pr 
170 baſe. of the 


4 44 * * 


| an Officer = k. 


jo 2 op the” ee 


WI 


Leros mn [ofthe ers, is a tight line in: 

ceptod between the: Vertices of tho eee) 

LAVAMENTUM, a — 4 0 

Lavs nous [with Poren] Lavender, Walle 1 

LavaTo'kiuM [old Ree: a Laundry, I 

Ard . in 3 Placed wheie 

Lavabr'to ; Id ic got out of the Earth by waſhing. 
Bavi' mon a \ waſhing, e of Metals and Minerals, 

a cleanſing thery from the „ wallfing' them tt Water 

or ſome other Liquor. 
Liv ef Tags, L] Praiſe, Oommendatibn. 

Lav'panLe re bo worthy of Praiſt, ese 


d able... 
(ih Sore Jock Mite of « werd 


Laval Matter tw 
as is natural and Ras no 
LaWngpuy [with Phyſicians] 7 che finer and purer Part of 
Opium, drawn in Water and Spirit of Wine, and then re- 
dueed to ite due Conſiſtence, uſed to compoſe do Reſt. 
2 [Vaudativrs, E,] of, or pertaining to Praiſe 
ndation. 
*Lavpynion ſin the Civi/ Late] the fiſtieth Part of the 
ere of the Land or Houſes, -whieh' in antient Times the 
* to the new Tenant, as an acknowledgment 
= Inveſtiture, or for being put into Poſſeſſion; 
Lav/pun, + deciſive — or Award of an Arbittator. 
Laups A JL. 1 Praiſes ſaid or ſung laſt at An or 
Ev Service. 
To Lave — Z. to waſh] to ſcoop or throw Wa: 
ter out of a Veſſel; Boat, r. 
To LAV # [with Painters] i is to do a Picture over 
with waſh ; to cleanſe, freſhen or touch it up. 
LAvrox, a Gennet of an Iron Gray. 
To Lv laberen, Du.] to ſteer a Ship ſometimes 
one way, and ſometimes another. 
LAC NDR flavenduta, L. J a well known fragrant Herb. 
LAVENDER Cotton, an Herb. | 
La'ves [140ir, F. kebrvin, L.] a Veſfel to waſh in. 
'Laver; Brook-lime, Water-crefſes or Water-parſley. 
3 Bread [uſed in Glamorganſpire, &c. ] a ſort of Food 
made of 2 Sea ant, that ſeem to be Oy. Green ot Sa- 
Liwer-wort, 


LXVTARa, . _— 
Lav' nine 5 la pande nd Hiea vor, 2 Act of 
Lav'onrER F laughin | 
Lavcnurrr, the icht wed to aint Laughter, of the 
Genius or Deity of it, i 4 Garment bf varivus Colours. 
To Leven, ha) pan, pr rg the Action of _ 
2 8 8 of 22 L. to 8 SHirner; . 25 b 
or empty, or xapven; Gr. to e, eto to 
laviſh" of, to Wale or ſquander away.” 848 K * 
Lavisy; prodigal, waſtful, extravagant. 


3 A e \profuſencls, walfulnels, 


To 9.8 ow Phraje) 2J to put out; thus * 5 


Or 


To Launch auncg out 2 Davit, &c 
To Lavxcs aft Sea Term) in ſtowing Thi 
To . bl the Hold, ſignifies | ſtow it * 
ftow it forward. 


Lavnce bo [Sea Phra ufed when the Yafd js hoiſed high 
enough, or the Pump ſu 

To Lausen of Lancir, F. 2 Ship or Baat, is to put ĩt a- 
float Gut of a Dock. | 

Lavxp [launv, Sax] fighifies a Plain among Trees; 

Lav/xDEK [in the T-) Trench in.aFloor cut ei 
Foot long and ten Fogf over, with a Turf at ohe End fer a 
Stoppet, to let the Water (that comes along with the bruiſed 
Ore from the Coffer of a ſtamping Milt) run a while the 
Ore ſinks to the Bottom. 

Lava aioo 2 Bataniſi]̃ à ſort of Laurel, or che Herb 


Ground P 
Law oy Ale Bota the Bay Tres or Laurel, L. 
p of ak a eh commonly given to the King's 
oet, 
Mön E A [laurtatus, LI Gow] ed with Laurel. 
Dae ern he antient Conquerors uſed to wear 


Crowns af Laurel, in token of Viſto 


fibres kes, fer Bott df inf Latte, fuck 
as the Raman Generals were uſed to ſend to the. Senate, when 
the Contents of them were Vifory and Conqueſt. 


* 8 EL Liguratively] i 15 the Emblem of Victoty id 


AUR ey. [ phically}.xe reſents Favout and Preſerva- 
tion, becauſe 4 end laſts i as it does other Trees} 
and upon that 2 1 is dedicated to Jupiter and Apel, 
Lau Tin the! Ae e AQgort | 

Lay: 
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. Lawn 


LA; | 9 


| LavinentAli, Camong the Rowan?) Feſtivals or Holy- 


Days dedicated to Laurentia, who was the Nurſe to Ram 
A Remus, 5 ; A OSHA! 44% n 
Lua C with Boran. ] the common laurel Shrub; 
alſo the Spurge or laurel Wreath, I. ora 
LauR ZO Asus [ with 243 Cherty-bay Tree. 
Laus, certain Pieces of Gold, coined 4. D. 1619. 


with the Head of K. Janes I. laureated. The 20 Wh 


piece was marked with XX, the 10 Shilling piece with 
the 5 Shilling piece with V. | 4; | 
Lauvgzrcomovs [/auricomus, L. ] full of Bay at Top hav- 


ing Hair like Bays. 


AURY/GEROUS [/auriger, L.] wearing a Garland of Bays. 

Lone, the Bay Trees f OL uh tt, 

Lauxusrynus {with Botan.] the wild Bay: 

12 lage, Sax.) GA e 
AW inn Moralifts] is a Decree by which a Sovereign 


obliges a Subject to conform his Actions to what he 2 


ſcribes, or a Rule of acting or not acting, ſet down oy, ome 
intelligent Being, or Perſons having Authority for ſo doing. 

 Pofitive Law ſin Ethichs] is that which proceeds from the 
ſole Pleaſure of the Law-giver. of 

The natural Law [in Ethicks] is one which is exactly ſit- 
ted to ſuit with the rational and ſocial Nature of Man; ſo 
that human Kind cannot maintain an honeſt and peaceful Fel- 
Jowſhip without it. 4 

La w of Merchants, a ſpecial Law peculiar to Merchants, and 
different from the common Law of England which is, if 
there be two joint Merchants, and one of them dies, his Exe- 
cutor ſhall have the Moiety. It is alſo called the Law of the 
Staple. | | 

I. aw of Mart is alſo called Repri/al, is that whereby 

Law of Mart Men take the Goods of thoſe by whom 
they have received wrong, and cannot get ordinary Juſtice, 
wa ever they find them within their own Bounds. or Pre- 
cincts. | 

Law-Day [la ge- væg, Sax.] any Day of open Court; but 
was antiently uſed of the more ſolemn Courts of a County or 


u ; 

Laws [of Nations] are of two ſorts, either Primary or Se- 
eundary ; the Primary Laws are ſuch as concern Embaſſies, 
and the Entertainment of Strangers; and ſuch as concern 
Traffick, and the like; the Secundary Laws are ſuch as con- 
cern Arms, | _ 

Law, was painted by the Antients in purple Robes, ſced- 
2 —3 Stars, in a Mantle of Carnation Colour fringed with 

old. | | 
Law [lap, Sax.] ſignifies a Hill aqong Borderers, 

Law [of Arms] the allowed Rules and Precepts of War, as 
to make and obſerve Leagues and Truces; to puniſh ſuch as 
offend in a Camp, c. 1 

Laws [of Molmutius] the Laws of Dunmallo Molmutius, 
the 16th King of the Britains, who began his Reign 444 
Years before the Birth of our Saviour. 

Laws of Oleron [ſo called, becauſe made at O/eron, an 
Iſland of France, when King Richard was there] certain Laws 
belonging to Sea Affairs. | wy 

Laws Spiritual, the Eccleſiaſtical or Civil Laws, accord- 
ing to which the Ordinary and Eccleſiaſtical Judges act in 
thoſe Cauſes that come under their Cognizance. | 

Laws of the twelve Tables [among the Romans] certain 
Laws compos'd from thoſe of Solon, and other Contititutions 
of Greece, by order of the Roman Senate; which were en- 
graved on twelve Tables of Braſs, and committed to the Cu- 
ſtody of the E called Decemwviri. 

Laws [in the Borders between England and Scotland] 
certain round Heaps of Stones. | 

La'winc of Dogs, is cutting off three Claws of the Fore- 
foot by the Skin, or the Ball of the Fore-foot. 3 

LA WI ESS Court [ſo called, becauſe held at an unlawful 
Hour] a Court held at King's. Hall at Rochford in Eſſex, on 
the Wedneſday next after every Michge/mas Day, at the Cock 


crowing, by the Lord of the Manour of Raleigh. The 


Steward and Suiters whiſper to each other, and have no Can- 


dles, or any Pen and Ink, but ſupply that Office with a Coal. 


And he that owes Suit and Service to this Court, and appears 


not, forſeits to the Lord double his Rent, every Hour he is 
abſent. 


LawLess Man, one who has no Benefit of the Taw, an 


Outlaw. | 2 2 | 
La'wLess [laghelefYe, Sax. ] that is without Law; irre- 


_ gular, diſorderly. 


 Law'LEsNEss, illegality, diſorderlineſs; alſo the Condi- 

tion of an outlaw'd Perſon. _*_ © wa el 

Lawn Lande, F.] a great Plain in a Park. 
[es A Gr. ] a ſort of fine Linen Cloath, 


: 


1 


* 
« % 


* 


wu {Dooine-Day Beok} =; Plain between the Week, 


Ax, a kind of Fin. STOKE e 
a rns, L.] looſc, fleck hn] ann 
La'x AUT [/axamentum, L.] releaſe, Refreſhment, "WY 
Laxa'nria [with: Phyfic.] looſening Medicines, wh; 
ſoften, ſcour, pn — r Pont”, _ 
LaxateDd'[laxatus; L.] looſened, S. 
— CLaxativut, CL.) that is of a looſening or'open- 
8 * ul 
La'xaTives [laxantia, Li] looſening Medicines. 
Laxa/TION, a ſlackening, eaſing ;; alſo a looſening. J. 

Laxitry [/axitas,: L.] looſeneſs, flackneſs. 
Lay, a Word ſignifying moan or complaint [ola French) 
kind of antient Poetry ing of very ſhort, Verſes, - | 
LAV [ley, Sax. ] a Song of Poem. 
LAx, o Bed of Mortar, 3 
To Lay [licgean, r e f 
To Lay [with Gardners] is to bend down the Branches of - 
a Tree, and to cover them that they may take Rot. 
To Lay an evil Spirit, to conſine it that it do not inſeſt 
Houſes. a vary 111 
To Lay Land [ Sea Phraſe] is to Sail from it juſt as far ax 
you can ſee it. ane SOIT 1 
Lav Brother [among the Romaniſts] an illiterate Perſon, 
who does the ſervile Offices in a Convent or Mo 1 
but is not in any Oders, nor makes any Vows; enters not in- 
to the Choir, and wears a Habit 4 from the Monks, 
Ce. 12 0 Ane 
Lay Man [of laicus, L. of Mise, Gr.] one who follows a 
ſecular Employment, or has not entered into Holy Orders. 
| Lay Stall [of lay and Twal, Sax. ] a Place to lay Dung, 
Soil or Rubbiſh in. . ol T4 4, 
Lay Man, a Statue of Wood, whoſe Joints are ſo made, 
that they may be put into any Poſture. 3 
Lay [of lea, Sax. ] whether it ſtand at the beginning or 
end of a Name, ſignifies a Field or has N but ſuch a Field 


% 


2 


; 


* 


as is not often ploughed. 


Lavy'tk, a Place in'a Creet, where ſmall Oifters are 
thrown, which, by the Laws of the Admitalty, are to lie 
there till a broad Shilling, put in between both Shells, may 
be heard to rattle when it is ſnut. tb 

Layzz [with Gardeners] a young Sprout; covered with 
Mould in order to raiſe its kind. | W EU 

La'z AR [of /azarus] a Leper or leprous Perſon. ,  ' 

LAEZA ANT TO [/azaret, F.lazaretto, Ital.] a Lazar-houſe, 
a Peſt-houſe, an Hoſpital for Lep ere. 
LAZ IN Rss, ſlothfulneſs, ſluggiſſineſs, idleneſs. 

La'zy {lofigh, Du.] ſlothful, ſluggiſh, idle. | 

Lea ſat Kederminiſter] a Quantity of Yarn, containing 
200 Threads, reeled on a Reel four Yards about; - | 

Leach ſas tho' e ache, which it cauſes in Workmens 
Joints] hard Work, a term very common with the Miners in 
the North, - [3.19100 9 

To Leacn, to cut up [a Term in Carving] as leach that 
Brawn, i. e. cut it up. | M 

Le aca Troughs [in the Salt Works] Veſſels in which the 
Salt is ſet to drain. 1 | 97 | | 
LIV AER (prob. of legen, Sax.] a luſtful Perſon, a 
Whore-monger. . * > 8 

Lzatcutrovs, luſtful. | e f 

Lza'carry [prob of lege hycipe or le e v am, Sax ] 
luſtfulneſs, luſt. * 0 


Leap [leave, Sax. ] a Metal compoſed of a earthy. Salt 


** 


and Sulphur, impure and ill digeſted with imperfe&t-Mercury- 


coming near to the Nature of Antimony. It is the heavieſt 
of all Bodies after Mercury; it has the greateſt affinity with 
Gold of any Metals in point of Weight. Some Authors af- 
firm, that if a Perſon ſhall dip his' Hand in the Juice of Water 
Mallows, Purſlain and Mercury, he may put it into melted 
Lead without harm; the natural Coldneſs of theſe Juices, and 
their Thickneſs, covering the Hand as it were with.a Skin. 
It is eaſily bent, and as readily melted, and differs giv from 
Iron, in that the Parts lie more cloſe together, and more 
ſmooth, which makes it ſo pliable and heavier than Iron. 
Leap Wort, a kind of Herb. Ur OUT 
Leap [among Sailors] See Sounding Lead. 
Sounding LR ADI is : Lead of 5 — ſix or ſeven Pound 
Dead Sea Leap 5 Weight, ten or twelve Inches long, and 
faſtened at the end of 5 Tink or deep Sea Line. 
To heave the LR AD [Sea Phraſe] is to ſtand by the Ship's 
Horſe, or in the Chains, and. to throw out the Lead, and 
ſound the Depth of the Waters, to know where the Ship 


may fail ; and he that heaves the Lead, ings the Depth he finds- ""M 


. 


To Leap [lædan, Sax. ] to conduct. 


Lear (leaXe, Sax.) a Fatof a Tree or Plant well known 


AHA wich Bran. 
extended into length a 


LEAGUE [ euca, L digue, 


15 

hreadth, in rv] a manner, as to 
e ſide diſtinguiſhable from the other. 

| ** — LEAF, is that which is not divided to the middle 

in ſeveral Parts, each-x&ſembling a Leaf it ſelf, a8 in a Dock. 

LEA/FDIAN [lea xi _ x Lady. [lo 


defitied to 6-4 Part of a Plant 


J] the length of 3 Miles 


Lzacve, in Frunce, contains 2282 Fathoms or Toiſes; in 
Spain 3400 geometrical Paces, in Sweden Foods. Og in 
Hungary 6000. 


Leacuve | /igur,, F. 


q- ligatio, L 


A binding] a Covent? 


tec. but eſpecially a Treaty of Alliance between Ne 


Princes, States, c. 


ed in them, runs out at ſome 


5 Hours, 4 


LE AM 
LIAM 


2 ©: A} * 


LEA GUER [leyger, Dar. Js a Siege laid to the Town) 
hence to beleaguer. 
LEAK {ina Ship] a Hole in it by which the Water: comes in. 
To ſtop a LEAK Sea: Term] is to put into it a Plug wrapt in 
Oakum and well tarred; or in a Tarpawlin' Clout, to keep 
out the Water, or to nail a piece of Sheet Lead upon the Place: 
To LEAK ¶ſpoken of . when the Liquor contiin- 


ole or Chink: 


To ſpring a LEAK [SeaiPhraſe) is when a Ship, by opening 
ſome Chink, takes in more Water than ordinary, 

LEA KAGE [in Traci an allowance made to a Merchant 
of 12 per Cent in liquid Things. 

LEAKAGE [with Brewers] an ern of 3 in 23 Barrels 
of Beer, and 2 in 22 of Ale. 
LEAKING [of leken; Da.] running out of a Veſſel, md 
ſome Hole or Chink. 
LEA kx, full of Leaks. 


A LEA 
Alls p 
A LEAP, a Wheel or Device to catch Fiſh in. 

LEAP Near [ſo called of leaping a Day] conſiſts of 366 


—_ and returns every 
305 Days each. The Reaſon of it is, the Sun not making 


LEAM [leoma, Sax. ] a F laſh of Fire or Iibbebg 
7 Hunt. Term] a ine to hold a 27S in; a Leaſh. 


LEAN [læne, Sax.) poor in Fleſh. 

To LEAN [hlynian, Sax. ] to reſt ind, to ſtay upon; 
alſo to incline or bend. 

LEA'NNEss [ lzneneY ye, Sax. poorneſs i in F Fleſh, 

To LEAP ſhlepan, Sax. bs — 

A LEAP [hleap, Sax. Ja] 


[ leap, Sax. > a — of half a] Buſhel; alſo a 
a Corn Basket. 


4th 


Year, the other 3 containing but 


annual Revolution in exactly 365 Days, but in 365 Days, 


49 Minutes and 16 Seconds, a Day 1s 


ed to e- 


very Ath Vear, to make amends for the 5 Hours, 49 Minutes, 
19 Seconds, which yet is too much. 


To LEARN [leo hntan, Sax. ] to receive Inſtruction in 


Letters, Arts, Sciences, Qc. alſo to get Intelligence, &c. 
To LEARN [lz Nan, Sax. ] to inſtru or inform. 


LEARNING [of leo hne Ye, Sax. ] Erudition. 
LEA'RNER ¶ leo hne he, Sax. ] one who learns. 
LEAsr [prob. of /aiſſer, F. to leave] a Deed or Writing, 


relating the demiſe or letting of Lands or Tenements for a 
certain Rent. 
LEASE [by Indenture] is letting Land or Tenement, right 
of Common, Rent or any Inheritance, to another for Term 
of Vears or Life, for a Rent reſerved in, Writing indented. 

LEASE Parole, is a Leaſe as above mentioned but by 


Word of Mouth. 
LEANED De, F. a leather Thong, with which a Fal- 
coner holds a Hawk. | 


LEASE { 


A LEASH of Greyhounds, three in Number. 


LEASH Lazws [(with Hunters] certain Laws or 1 to be 


obſerved in Hunting or Courſing. 


LEASING I prob. of leet, Dx. or of h xan, 4 glean- 
ing, picking up ſcattered Corn after reaping. | 
LEA'SING lea run ge, Sax.] lying, telling lies. * 


2 


LEASSEE' 
LEsskk- 
LxAssoR 
Lxsso'R 
TREASURE 
Ler'svrE 


* the Party to whom a Leaſe! is granted. - 


5 the Perſon who lets or grants a Leaſe. 


8 


cant T 


bete — opportunity, convenient or Va- 


LEAST [leaY'T, Sax. ry the ſmalleſt. 
— I a Trench for the conveyance of Water to, or from 


Learn [lexs, Jux. Ja Barn. N. C. 
Lea'THeR ie den, Sax. ] the Skin or Hide of a Beaſt tanned, 
Leave lea xe, Sax. J li 


, permiſſion, licence. 


To Leave [of belixan, Sax. ] to ſorſake, to aj from. 


Jo give Lx AVR [prob. of lifan, Sax. ] to permit. 
8 pow 'of Dough ſalted Ficed and dene, 


Leavven [/evain, F. 


; to ferment and reliſh a 


bated for Nd. 


* WP he 9 2 
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un 


22 FI of tpi nile J an inclinafiob tb U Evil Ro- 
_— from the corruptneſs of human Nature. 
e {levies F. of AN gh 4 A Bar for, rig ; 
12 el I 74 L "I? | 
Lzaver' 5 Machatiohs} one of che 6 Principleyy: os 
Yat lance reſting on a detefminate N called its H. ly pemoclion 
or Fulcrum, the Centre not being in the middle, as in the 
common Ballance, but near to one 


will raiſe a great We igt. 115 


-Lzavss [of les e Far, ] of a Tree, Plant, G. 6 805 
Lc NOMANCY Late, Gr.) Divination by Water 
in a Baſon. 

REN» fol Rec.) a Leacher, ” Dcbauchee, a Tavern 
haunter. Wr Mido, MAY 

'CTIONA RYq = ELIA Book of 77 "'M 

LECTISTB/RNIA [among the Romans] a religious Getemo- 
ny, Beds being placed n the Aytum of t es, to ſet 
the Statues of their Gods on round the Ta LY for People 
to lye on, and cat the F eſtival Cheer, which was * __ 
be to the Gods, 1 

ECTISTE R NIUM. [ith .Phyfctens] that ratus wich 
is neceſſary for the — of a ſic pon in 5 

LecTuaA'L1s [with Phy "ws a Name which they give to 
a ſick Perſon confined in 

Le'cTuURE, a reprimand or chiding Speech, 28 4 Curtain 
Lecture, 11 

Lecture Chur, L. ] a * Ao an Inflrudtion given 
by a Maſter to his Scholars; alſo a Diſcourſe made upon a 

ext of Scripture, Art or Science, a Sermon. 

Le'cTurER | {efor; L. Ja Reader of Lectures, i. e. certain 
Portions of any Art or Science, read in publick Schools. 


Lecturer [of a Church] a Miniſter who preaches in the 
Afternoon, having no Benefit, belides the free Gift of the 


People: 
. LecTu/sxiuM [old Rec.) a reading Desk or Pew in a 
Church, 

8 N Daughter of -The/tius, and Mother of Caſtor and 

Clyterneftra, by her Husband Tyndarus,, King of Oebalia, and 

of Pellux and Helena, by iter, who in the ſhape of a Swan 
chjoved her, as The was bathing herſelf in the River Exrotas3 
and ſhe was afterwards e of an Egg, of which they 
both proceeded. 

r. prob. of gere, L. to gather together the chief 
of a Merchants Books, in Which every Man's particular Ac- 
count, and alſo all the Goods bought and ſold, are diſtinctly 
Salt each by themſelves; as Debtor on the left Page and 

reditor on the right. 

Ly/pces [in a Hie] ſmall Pieces of Timber lying acroſs 
from the Waſte-trees to the Roof-trees ; which, ſerve to bear 
up the nettings or the grating over the half Deck. 

LIE F ſof leag] whether it ſtand at the beginning or end 

LEO 0 of a Name ſigniſies a Field or Paſture; but ſuch a 

Ley I Field as is not often plou hed: 

LIE [Sea Language) that part which the Wind blows upon, 
or is oppoſite to the Wind, as the wes af A | 

Lee Fang, [in a Ship] a Rope reev'd or let into Crengles of 
the Courſes, when the Mariners would hale to the battom of 
the Sail, either to lace on 2 Bonnet or to take in the Sail. 

To be under the Lx s Share [Sea Term] is to be cloſe under. 
the Wind, or under the Weather Shore. 

To come by the Les [Sea Phraſe] is to naß her ſo, 

To lay a Ship by the LEE I that all her Sails may be flat a- 
aint the Ma s and Shrouds, and ſo that the Wind 1 may come 
right on 11 Broad-ſide. Hence 

To come by the LEE [Provert) i is to come off with . ' 

To have a care of the LEE Latch [Sea Phraſe] a Word of 
Command given to the Steers- Man, requiring him to keep the 
Ship near the Wind. 


Lee Watch [Sea Term] a Word of. Command to a Man at 


the Helm, and is 4s much as to ſay, take care that the Vin 
don't go to the Leeward of: her Courſe-- 

LEER [lzce / Izcnzan, Sax. to heal] a , Phyſician, as a 
Horfe-leach, i. e. a Horſe Doctor. 5 


EECH Worm. : m_ - 
Horſe. Lx Re T kind of Inſet. $9 v7 
Ltzp Month g. Loud Month, of yd Kar a RY a 


Leip Month be the Month of March, ſo called on. 
account of the Wi by being then high and boiſterous. 
Lex [leac, Sax. Ja Pot-Herb. we 
To Lex [prob. of hlea h, Sax. the Forc-head, or ler, 
Dan. to laugh] to caſt aſly or wiſhful look. 


{ann (of [of layers hh 9,0 lodge} the, Place Aber he 


on to dry been wet -by 1 
* ENO Viol ſ Lats: Viol] a kind of muſical Inſtrument. / 
n E. F eee WIE hf 
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make ſtrong Waterꝛ . 
Laar (of /icibur, L. Law Suits, of of Inge, Sar. —, criminal Converſation with a W man 


4. 4. a little Court; or (as others) of [agt, Ger. a Con 
ulge, of of la vun, Jun. to cenſure ] a kind of Court held by 
ords of Manours, as Court Leet, Leet Jury, &c. 184 
Ler- "dy Meetings appointed for the Nomina+ 
Diers tion or Election of Offerrs. 
LzzTcn [of a Sail] the outward Edge or Skirt of it, from 
the earing td the Cle, or rather the Middle of the Sails be- 
Lszren Lines Cin a Ship] Lines to hale in the top Sails, 
when they were to be taken in. : 
Lzz'waxp Ship [Sea Term] a Ship which is not faſt by the 
Wind, or that does not fail ſo near the Wind, or make her 
way ſo well as ſhe might. | 
w 


EEWARD Tide, is when the Wind and Tide go both one 


fall to tht LAN WaRD [8:2 Phraſe] is to loſe the advan- 
tage of the Wind. * | | | 
Leeward Way with Mariners] ſomewhat allow'd for the 
driving of a Ship to the Leeward, from that Point which ſhe 
ſeems to go by the Compaſs. _ | | 
Lear Silver, a Fine antiently paid by a Tenant to his 
Lord for leave to Plangh and Sow. ; 
Lzc \leck_ of lecken, Ten-. to kick] a Limb or part © 
an anima 1 | 
Ls [in a Ship] ſmall Ropes of the Martnets that go thro! 
the bolt Ropes o Main and Fore Sail. 
- Excs [m Lee d the two Sides of a right angled 
Triangle, when the third is taken for the Baſe. 
LA ſold Rec.] the allay of Mony. 
Lz'caBiLE [legabilit, L.] not intailed as Hereditary, but 
= be bequeathed as Legacy. Ha 
| = ACY Ferris, £54 Gift bequeathed by a Teſtator in 


s Will. 2 
Lecat. [/ega/is, L.] lawful, according to law; alſo pertain- 
ing to the Fewifh Law. | | | 
Lzeartis Home, one who ſtands rectus in Curid, not Out- 
oy or Excommunicated. cage "lg 
- LEGALITY 
1 ahne. 
3 RY Þ [legatarins, L. Ja Perſon to whom a Le- 
EGATEE' gacy is bequeathed. 
Lz'caTe [/egatus, 'L] is properly an Envoy or Ambaſſa- 
dor, ſent by one Prince or State to another, to treat on ſome 
Affair: but now the Title of Legate is given particularly to 
one that is ſent by the Pope to a Prince or State, and is e- 
ſteemed equal in Dignity to the extraordinary Ambaſſador of 
py nr Prince. | | | | | 


Eren art, N ofor peraining to Leyte 


Toy N we Office or Fundtion of a Legate 

Leca'tum, a Legacy or Bequeſt. L. 
Loa run Cold Rec.) a Soul Sceat or Legacy given to the 
Church; an accuſtomed Mortuary. 

Le'GexD [of Agende, L. reading] a Book uſed in the an 
tient Roman Churches, containing the Leſſons that were to 
be read in the holy Office; an Accuont of the lives of Saints; 
à fabulous Tale or Relation. | 
Lo Exp, the Words that are about the edge of piece of 
Coin or Medal, ſerving to explain the Figure or Device. 

Le/cENDARY, of or pertaining to a Legend, fabul6us. 

_ Le'cer [/eggiers, Ital. to run over] a Merchant's Book. 

See Ledger. | LY 

| 1 [of /egerete de main, F.] light of Hand, 
uggling. | | | 

Ys ERMENT [in Muſ. Beats] ſignifies lightly, gently, and 
with eaſe. | 

Le'c1BLE [/egibilis, L.] that may be read, eaſy to be read. 

' Le'orsLENegss, capableneſs of being read. : 

LI oio [in the Roman Army] a Regiment or Body of Sol- 
diers, commonly conſiſting of 60600 Men; but ſometimes leſs. 

 Le'ctonaxy [/egionarius, L. ] of or pertaining to a Legion. 

LgorsLaTivVE [of legis and latus, L.] having the. Authori- 
ty of making Laws. | gr 

LecisLA'TOR, a Law- maker. . — 

Lsœisra“ruxk [of /atura Igis, L.] the Power or Autho- 
rity of making Laws. 1 8 | 
LISOITIMATE [/egitimus, L.] lawful, rightful. $ 

 ToLxci'rimars [legitimatum, L.] to make or declare le- 
Round to qualify with ſuch Conditions as are according to 
aw. 


Lrorriuaer * lawfulneſs, rightfulneſs, legalneſs f 


LrerrarEnBss F alſoa being born in a lawful Wedlook. | 


©: EzxoxuvTa ¶ Doom day Book) a Fine or 


« - 
= = 
w 8 
* 0 7 x a 
— +. J © 
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Leerrnt/rron, A tending nathral Children Jetty; © 
Paniſlemenit he 


-. Lzcunen [in Botany, of lego; L. to gather, becauſe 'they | 
may be gathered with the Hand without cutting] all manner 
of lſe, as Peas, Beans, Tares, e.. - F 1 WAI 1 

| L#6uU'utxovs, f or pertaining to Pulſe, - | 277 » » | 


LIAN Places, cavernous, full of Caverns. 
LIN {wich Oculifs) a white Humour or Matter, con- 
gealed in the Eyes. JIG ORR 


0590 4 N 
"Lz'Man [Paiminte, F. a Sweetheart} a Concubine, à Har- 
lot ; alſo a Hant. , $3, T3 CNIFL 8 | "7 W989 45 

LNA Na, Gr.] an Argument or Subject of Whit i; 
3 ix ** N. e eee. 

EMMA [with Geom. ] an aſſumption or ratory Propo 
ſition, laid down to clear the way for ſome following Dante. 
ſtration: often'prefix'd to Theorems to render their Demon- 
ſtration leſs perplext and intricate ; and to Problems in 
to make their Reſolution more eaſy and ſhort. Een te 

Lauma Earth [of the Mand of 'Lemnos, whence it is 
brought] a medicinal Aftringent uſed in the ſame Caſes as Bole. 

 Lawona'ps, a Drink made of Water, Lemons and Sugar. 
| Lemmyert, a fort of Fiſh, a Limpin. „ 

Lemvu'res [q. Remures of Remus, whoſe Ghoſt is ſaid to 
have appearedd to his Brother Rommlus, after he was ſlain by 
him) reſtleſs Ghoſts of departed Perſons, who returned to tor- 
ment the living. The Spirits of dead Perſons, "whom the 
Romans thought haunted Houſes in the Night, and were diſ- 
pos'd to be miſchievous. L. 

Lemvu'ria Hug the Romans] the Feſtival of the Lemures; 
inſtituted by Romulus, to the Ghoſts and Phantoms; which 
was. obſerved the gth Day of May, every other Night for 3 
times, to pacify the Ghoſt of the Dead; they threw Beans on 
the Fire of the Altar to drive them out of their Houſes: the 
Temples were all ſhut up; and to Marry in this Time, was 
accounted unlucky. | 

To Lzenp [lænan, Sax. ] to grant the uſe of, to another. 

To Lewes [/enefier, F.;] to ſoften, aſſwage, &c. 

3 [len d, Sax. ] the Extent or Meaſure from End 
to End. E! a 

LencGTh [with Geometricians] the firſt dimenſion of Bodies, 
r in their utmoſt extent. 705 Li: . 

ENGTH [in Horſimanſhip] as to Paſſage a Horſe upon bis 
oron Lage li to — 8 round in 2 Treads, as a Wall 
or Trot, upon a Spot of Ground fo narrow, that the Haunches 
of the Horſe being in the Center of the Vault, his own len 
is much about the Semi-diameter of the Volt, the Horſe ft 
working between the 2 Heels, without Ju out his Croup, 
or going at laſt faſter or {lower than at firſt, | 

o Le/xcTHEx prob. leng Sew of leng, Sax. long] to 
make longer. 12 | ; 

Lenre'nTia {with Phyſicians] Medicines that are ſoftening 
and loofening. L. NES 

A Lemirivs [of /enire, F. Jenitif; F. Ja Medicine good to 
allay or eaſe Pain. ge TS | es: 

Lez'x1T1venss, ſoftening or aſſuaging Quality. = 

Le'xiMeNT [/enimentum, L. ] a moderating, or that which 
takes away uneaſineſs,. harſhneſs, &c. 

Le'wity [/enitas, L.] meekneſs. mildneſs, gentlenels. 

Lz'no M [with Anatomiſts} a part of the Brains alſo cal- 

LrxoN > led Torcular. © 1s 5 

'Lexo'ciny [/enocinium, L.] the practice of Bawdery. 

Les ſin Dioptricks] a Glaſs which either collects the Rays 
into a Point in their Paſſage thro” it, or diſperſes them-farther 
apart, according to the Refraftion.. | : 

Laxs [with Oculi/s] the cryſtalline Humour of the Eys, fo 
called from its performing the ſame Office. | * 
Lens [with Botan.] a Lentil, a kind of round andflat Pulle. 

Lis Paluſtris [with Botan.] a water Vegetable called 
Duck's-Meat, L. | 1 

Lens Marina [with Botan.] Sea or Water Lentils. L. 

LN [lencgen, Sax. lentg, Tout. the Spring of the 
Vear. ] a Time of Faſting and Abſtinence for forty Days next 
before Eafter. i ff gre" 

L vr was firſt ordered to obſerved in England; An. — 
640. or, as Baker in his Chron. relates, that Hr comber ts” 5 
-th King of Kent (who, reigned about the Vear 65 com 
manded it. ITO 3 th 

Lenr ſin Mufc> Books] ſignifies a flow movement, am 
much the {ame as Largo, Ital. 1 

L ENT EMM Cin Mu/. Hool] the ſame as Lant. 


Fe LiNTEMEMr [in My/. Books] ſigniſies you on or2 | 


movement that is between La and Gos, and th . ſame as 
Largo, Ital. ; 3 v SLES, 1-2 AG 
+ Lg/NTEN, of or pertaining to 


- LaxT1'cu ua ſin Op] ſmall cone or convex/Glaſs- 


F \ 


1 N 
1 * WE 


LES” 


7 
- 
« 


t LenTicvLa [with PBH.) a kind of Fever, che ade 55 
zechialis, which throws upon the Skin little Spots like Fl A 


bites 3 alſo the ſame as Lentigo. N 1 * — 


LEVTVcuIAnE Tyſtrumintum {with Surgeons] aft Inftru- 


ment to make Bones ſmooth; > 3. POL 
___ LiznTirorm Prominentts [in Anat.] Protuberarices on the 
Crura medullie oblongate, i. e. the two heads or beginnings 
of the marrowy Subſtance of the Brain, gathered together as 
it werk into two Bundles. 
- LagTiiGinovs; full of Freckles. 
- Len'r1!'co, a. Freckle, a ſmall red Spot in the Face or other 
Part of the Body, reſembling a Lentil, ooo: on 
LENTILS 3 53 a = of Pulſe. 
_ L&E'nTITUDE, flownels, rene 
- LENTYSCUS vulgaris {with Botan.] the lentiſe or maſtick 
LENTUS, 4, am [in Botan. Writ.) tough of hard to break. 
Le'NTO [in Mu/. Books] a flow movement, the ſame as 
Lent or Lentement- | . aan 
Iron ſin Meg.) that ſing, viſcid, coagulated Part of 
the Blood, which obſtructs the Capillary Veſſels in malignant 
Fevers. IE : 
1% {in PHV. Writ.) a Species of Leproſy. 
Leo, a Lion, a wild Beaſt, .. | | 
Leo [wish A/rol.] the th in order of the 12 Signs of the 
Zodiack, whoſe Character is (S). This is a noble and illu- 
ſtrious Conſtellation. It is ſtoried that Jupiter beſtowed this 
Honour on this Animal, becauſe he was accounted the Prince 
of four footed Beaſts. Some ſay that this was the firſt Com- 
bat of Hercules that is worthy of Commemoration ; for Her- 
cules, ambitious of Glory, did not only overcome him with- 
out Weapons, but choked him in a naked Embrace. Piſan- 
der of Rhodes writes of him, that he wore the Lion's Skin as 
a Trophy of his great Atchievement. This is that Lion that 
he kilbd in Nemen. | 
 LEO'NARD Hart, a Lanner Hawk, 
Lzeoxixe [/eonintus, L.] of or pertaining to a Lion, of a 
Lion like Nature, ſavage, . cruel. _ | 
- Leoni'ne Yerſes, a fort of Latin Verſes that Rhime in the 
Middle and End, imitating as it were a Lion's Tail; as 
Birixia veſtratis Merdoſa volumina vatis, © 
Non ſunt noſtrates torgere digna nates. | 
Leo'wfica [with the Antients] a Feſtival and Sacrifice, 
celebrated in honour of the Sun. It was ſo called of Leo, a 
Lion, becauſe they repreſented the Sun in the Form of a 
Lion radiant, bearing a Tiara, and griping the Horns of a Bull 
in his fore Paws, who in vain ſtruggled to diſingage himſelf. 
Leo'nrice C, Gr.) the Herb wild Chervil, L. 
LeonToyeE'TALON [Mora wor of x, 4 Lion, and i- 
*, a Leaf, Gr. the Herb Lion's- blade, Lion's- leaf or Lion's- 
turnep, L. | | 
LzoxTofo'pium Lv, of e and ric, a Foot, Gr.] 
the Herb called Lion's-foot, L. | 
Lrovro'srouun [with Botan.] the Herb Columbine, I. 
Leo'rarD?Y [/eopardus, L. norepdWhre of Nl, a Lion, and 
LiBBarD S u, a Panther, Gr.] a wild Beaſt that is 


all over full of Spots or Streaks, ingendred by a Male Panther 
and a Lioneſs. * f T * N 


L ; 8 5 
Lunau R. Lim Bun a fort of Herb, 


LroraRD [in Heral.] repreſents thoſe brave and generous 
Warriors, who have oY ſome bold — with 
Force, Courage, Promptneſs and Activity. 

A LroraRD [hieroglyphically] ſignified a great Hypocrite, 
or a notable Diſſembler; becauſe this Beaſt is ſaid craftily to 
diſſemble, and hide its Head from N ſeen, that it might 


with leſs difficultly catch its filly Prey; for the Beaſts are ſaid 


to be as much frighted at that, as they are taken with the 
pleaſant Scent of his Body; 
wards it, to delight themſelves with the Perfume that it yields, 
wr is ſaid to cover its Head with its Paws, until they come 
within its reach. It alſo repreſented an incorrigible Perſon, 
becauſe the Spots of it no Art can whiten or remove, 

Lennie Knight [leopning-eniticay, Sax. ] Diſciples, 


olars, 


Lx and Lace[in the Manour of Vhirtle in Eger] a Cuſtom 


that every Cart that comes over a Part of it, call d Greenbury, 
Pays 4. d. to the Lord of the Mandur, except the Owner of 


it be a Nobleman. 


) 


L' PER L L.] one who has the Leproſy. | 


L“ Ip 
viour. 
Leevorry [/epigitas, E.] pleaſantneſs in Speech. 
4 LIT Danes See. of ie, a Scale, becauſe it is believed 
Ke oft Spots and Scurf from the Face, Gr.1 the E 
Pepper · wort or Dittander, . £ n 
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when therefore they come to- 


lepidur, L.] jocund, pleaſant in Speech and Be- 


* 


CY 


. 
l ; 


gere, [7 ane, vB, a Def Bain) d. 


the ſealy Sutute of the Skull. „ Wie | 
 Lgeiposa'rcoma [of e, a Scale, and %, Fleſh, 87. 
a certain Tumor or Swelling ſo ro e eee 
La Is Ct, Gr.] the Scum ot of Silver, tlie Scales 


of Braſs,” Et. nme |; 
_ x Diſtemper, when Perſons 


Leroxa'sia [with Phy.) 
fleep with their Eyes open n 
LITo ANA Lia, l. Ee. Hates Lips, uſed of ſich Perſons 
whoſe upper Lip has à natural defect like 4 flit towards the 
Nofe, refembling that of bu r TL : 
Le UNE [/eporinus, 1 3 of of pertaining to ah Hare, 
LRA, 4 ſcurvy Eription | 
Scaly 3 the Leproſy, L. See Kn. | 
Lzyk 9/$6 amwento, a Writ that lies for a Pariſh to remove 
* 1-1, oe | po E 
Laber Te, Gr.] a dry White Scib or Scutf, by 
which the Skin becomes ſcaly like a Fiſh, 
_ Le'provs[/eproſur, E.] troubled with a Leproſy. 
 Leerocany'on Cee, Gr.] the Filberd-Nut, L. 
P Lzezvfocextiu NUN C v, Gr. ] the Herb lefler 
entaury. | | | 
| E Cuslaigla, Gr.] à thitofical Deſcription of 
bs minute and trifling Things. jo | 
EPTO PHY LLON [atmlivune,, Gr.] a ſort of Spurge, the 
Herb Tithymal. N 
_ Leerv'stica [with 775 attenuating, thinning Medi- 
cines, which, by their acid Particles, ſeparate thick and 
clammy Humours, L. | | 3 
L' rus [with A/ron.] the Hare, a Conſtellation. They 
tell us Mercury placed this Animal among the Stats on ac- 
count of its ſwiftneſs, It ſeems to breed the moſt Young of 
any four footed Beaſt ; of Which, ſome it brings forth, a 
ſome it has in its Womb, as A#/telle ſays in his Book 
Animals. | | 


Lzxs [yenan, Sax. ] void, empty, ſpare, as a leer Horſe 


- 
- 


a 1 are | orſe. | a 2 
ER1POOPS, old faſhioned Shoes. 
LE Roy 


air Ci. e. the King will conſider] by the 
Words, Written jo a Un preſented to the King Pick Par- 
llament, is underſtood his àbſofute denial of that Bill in civil 
Terms, and it is thereby wholly made null and void, F. 

L Roy ſe vent Li. e. the King is willing] 4 Term in which 
the Royal Aſſent is ſignified by the Clerk of the Parliament 
to publick Bills; giving authority to them, which before were 
of no force nor virtue. 

Lw's14 [old Rec.) a Leaſh of Greyhounds. 

Lt's10Nn [/efio, L.] hurt. | 

Less8e, the Perſon to whom 4 Leaſe is granted, 

L'ssEL, a ſhady Buſh or Hovel. | 

. I ly, Sar. ] not ſo much, not ſo great. 

Lass ER Circles [with Afron.] thoſe which divide the Globe 
into two unequal Parts, as the polar Circles, Tropicks, and 
Parallels of Declination and Altitude. _ * 

Lass ES {/aifes, F.] the Dung of a Wolf, Bear or wild 


ar. 

Le'ss1an Diet of Lefius, a Phyſician who preſcribed Rules 
for Diet] a ſpare, moderate Diet. | | 

Le'/ss0n [/e#io, L. leon, F.] a portion of any Thing to 
be heard, recited, c. at one Time. 

Lxss0'r, the Perſon who grants a Leaſe. 

Lesr [left, Sax.] left that. | 

LesTaGe/rry [lei dae -· eoh, Sax. ] an exemption from 
the Duty of paying Ballaſt Money. W's | 

old 204 Conveyances, &c. for Paſturs 

rou 


LESVES 
Leswes $ | : 
To Lr [l van, Sax. ] to hinder ; alſo to permit; alſo ta 

lend out to hire, as to let a Houſe, Horſe, &c. eto ad 
Lz renz, a luſtful Perſon. 1 
de, luſtful. | wg | 

E'TCHEROUSNESS > ” 
. F luſtfulneſs, proneneſs to Luſt. 


ALzxren, a Veſſel to put Aſhes in to run Water through 


to make Ly e. | 5 
Lx“ Tra [Sea Term]. uſed for the putting aboard the 


Main-fail, Fore-fail, and Sprit-ſail when their Yards are aloft. 
Le'THaL [/ethalis, L. ] ly: r 


LTAAA CIC [/ethargicus, L. of whdeyG@- of fn, Ob- 


livion, and apy Ir, ſwift, Gr.] of or pertaining to, alſo afflict - 

ed with a Lethargy). 1 a e ee LR 

_ 'LerHa/rGicknEss, the being afflicted with a Lethargy. 
De 


* 


Le'THarkGY [/ethargia, I. of niSapMia, AF, 
that cauſes an heavy ſleepineſs; attended with a 


in a manner a loſs of Readon and all. the Senſes... 


Lern. See Lathe, 
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on upon the Skin, chat makes it | 
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THE 68 Gr# i. e. Obhvion or Forgetfulneſs] a Rivet 


- Kft ell, which, according to the Poets, had the Virtue of 


making all that drank of it for . Longs Fre 


eath. ret ' a 4 
Quality... + -.. x 


15 


Larherzgotbsngss, Death bringing Qy: 
Lr TEA [/ittera, L. J a 3 ſuch as the Alpha 
of all Languages are compoſ et. 
; 8 by whom invente#] the firſt Letters are {aid to 
be the Chaldean, Which Philo firms were invented by A- 
braham, and uſed by the Chaldæ ant, Mrians and. Phani- 


tians: Tho" there are ſome. that attribute the Inyention of 


Letters, among the tian, to Badamanth but whether 
theſe were the Gs # Moſes wrote in, is a difficult Matter 
to detetmine. * Thoſe Characters, that Moſes delivered to the 
Feros, are by ſome. thought not to be the ſame now, uſed by 
the Jews; but that Ezra was the Author of them; but o- 
thers are of Opinion, that the Law was written in che He- 


brew Character now uſed. 


4 „ 
Nee 


Greek LITER, Linus, à Calcidian, is ſaid to have 
brought Letters out of Phænicia into Greete, which were 
the Phænitian Characters, which were us'd in Greece, till 
Cadnus, the Son of Agenor, brought 16 new Letters thither, 
to which 16, Pala, in the Time of the Trojan War, added 
4 more, to which, Simonides, the Milenian, added the other 
4, making. 4. . 

Latin LxTTERSõ, 1 Carmenta, is reported firſt to 
have taught the Uſe of them to the Latius, which Characters 
have been altered fince their firſt Invention; and ſuppoling 
that- thoſe Latin Letters were uſed in the moſt flouriſhing 
Times by the Romans, yet the Roman Letters were corrupted 
by the Goths, Lombardi, Franks, &c. | «oY 

LETTER, an Epiſtle ſent by one Perſon to another. 

LETTER of Advice [among Merchants] a Letter from one 
Correſpondent. to another, giving him advice or notice of 
what Bills he hath drawn on him. 

LzTTER of Attorney, a writing whereby a Perſon con- 
ſtitutes a Friend to do a lawful Act in his ſtead, as to receive 
Debts, give poſſeſſion of Land, Ec. g 

LeTTERs Clauſe, i. e. cloſe Letters, ſuch as are uſually 
ſealed up with the King's Signet or Privy Seal; and are di- 
ſtinguiſhed from Letters Patent, are ſealed with the Broad- 
Seal and left open. | | ; | 

LETTERS of Credit, [with Merchants] Letters given 155 a 
Merchant, or Bankers to a Perſon in whom they confide, 
to take up Money of his Correſpondents in Foreign Parts. 

Dominical LeTTERs | with Aron. ] are the firſt ſeven Let- 


ters of the Alphabet, which ſerve each in their turns to mark 


out the ſeven Days of the Week; ſo that one of them al- 
ways ſtands for Sunday or Lord's Day, and thence they take 
their Name. | 

LeTTERs Patents [are ſo called from their being open] are 
Writings fealed with the Great Seal of Eng/and; whereby a 
Man is authorized to do or enjoy any Thing, that otherwiſe 
of himſelf he could not do. | | 


" Lerrtrexs of Mart, are Letters under the Privy Seal, 


granted to the King's Subjects, impowering them to take by 
force of Arms, what was formerly taken from them contrary 
to the Laws of Mart, | | 

LETTER of Licence, an Inſtrument or Writing granted by 
his Creditor, to a Man who has failed or broke, to give him 
a longer Time of payment. 

LETTER of Reſpite, a Letter iſſued out by the King in fa- 
vour of honeſt and unfortunate Debtors, againſt too rigorous 
Creditors, whereby payment is delay'd for a certain Time. 

LeTTER-Founder, one who caſts Letters or Characters for 
Printers. I | 

LEetTE'rED [/itferati, L.] skill'd in Letters, learned; alſo 


having Letters mark'd or impreſs'd, as Books lettered on the 


Back. 
Le'TTict [/a#uca, L.] a Garden Herb. 
Leva'Na, a Goddeſs that had an Altar, and was worſhip- 
ped at Rome; ſhe was thought to lift up young Children from 
the Ground. As ſoon as the Infant was Born, the Midwife 
laid it on the Floor; then the Father took it up in his Arms 
and embraced it; and without this Ceremony was performed, 
the Children- were ſcarce thought legitimate. 
Leva'sr [in Geography] ſignifies any Country on the Eaſt 
of us, on the Eaſtern Side of any Continent or Country. 
Levant [with Merchants, &9c.] is underſtood of the Me- 
diterranean Sea, or the Countries on the Eaſt Side of it. 
-LevantT and Couchant in Law) is when Cattle have been 
ſo long in another Man's Ground, that they have lain down 
and gon again to feed, F.. 1 wor 
 -Leva'NTINE, that belongs to, or comes from the Le- 
Lev a/NTINES, Eaftern People, Natives of the Levant... 


Wks "mn 


"TY, 


ſon who has forfeited a Recognizance, 1m 1 


. 


R hid 90 it! OOTY aer 
, Lava facias, a Writ directed @ the Sheriff, for leoy/ 


* LVA. Facias dumha, & a Writ to the Sheriff, for wb 
Tying Damages, in which the Diſſeixor has been formerly 
co to the Piſſeiſec l wo omtum att t, 


EVARI facias quando, &c. ax Writ direfted to the Sherif; 
for ſelling the Goods of the Debfor, Which he has alredlv 
taken and. return'd that he could not ſell them, witli as mu 
more of the ſaid Debtor's Goods, as will ſatisfy the whois 
Dee, L. e een 
Levarifacias reſiduum, &c. a Writ directed ti the She. 
riff; for levying the Remnant of a Debt upon Lands and Te- 
nements or Chattels of the Debtor, that has in part given gie 
tisfaction before. W dd AUTH 
Leya'ro, a lifter up. I. 
LevaTor Ani (with Anatom.}] 
fleſhy from each fide of the ſhare Fone, c. and are implant. 
in the lower end of the ſtrat Gut in the Anus, their U& 
is to draw the Anus upwards, L. wer" 
LEVATox /capule [with Anatom. ] a Muſcle of the Shoul- 
der Blade, taking its riſe from the ſecond, third, fourth and 
fifth tranſverſe Proceſſes of the Vertebra's of the Neck, and 
is inſerted at the upper Corner of the Scapulæ, which it draws 
upwards, * 2 28941 | 's | 1 
LIVA“ ToR Y [ /evatorium, L. ] an Inſtrument uſed by Sut- 
geons to raiſe up the Skull when it is ſunk. bon et 0 
Lzu'ca, a League, i. e. three Miles; but in Doom's Day 
Lzv;Ga f Bok, one Mile. Eo; | 
LzVucachA TES, [mugxems, Gr. J a kind of Agate Stone 
with white Veins. TS 
Leucaca/NTHA D- da, Gr.] the White-Thorn, L 
Leuca'nTtutmis Duve NH, Gr. ] the Herb Camg- 
Leuca'nTHeEmium f mile, LI. 89211021 
Lucas [with Botan.] the Herb Poley, L. 
Lev'ce [mwxn, Gr.] a white Poplar-Tree, Lack; 
Levce [with Phyp.) a Diſeaſe, when the Hair, Skin and 
ſometimes the Fleſh underneath turns white ; and the -latter; 
being prick'd with a Needle, is inſenſible, and ſends not forth 
Blood but a milky Humour. | 
Levco/curys0s [awwxpoEy, Gr.] a ſort of Jacinth Stone 
of a golden Colour, with a Streak of White. N 
LEUCO'GAA Dννννπ , Gr. Ja precious Stone of a White 
Colour; called alſo Galactites. | | 
Levco'oR aPris. [with Botan.] the Herb Ladies-Thiſtle. 
Levuco ON [Awxzzer, Gr. ] the white or bulbous Violet; al- 
{o the Wall Flower, L. | 
Lzucola'cranon [of xwite and Mxarr,” Gr.] Lamb's- 
Lettice; or the white Valerian, Gr. Ih 
VEU co [Muxeug, Gr.] a white Scar in the horny Coat 
of the Eye. BY. 112 
Lev'copyln'cmaTics [awrogphnuantde, Gr. ] troubled 
with the Leucophlegmacy. | 
Lzv'corxLe'cuacy [wumweruen of haun, white, and 
ebe, Gr, Phlegm] a Dropſy conſiſting in a Tumour or 


Nienna. 
of Muſcles ariſing 


* 


. 


| Bloating of the whole outer Surface of the Body, or ſome of 


its Parts, white and ſoft, eaſily giving way to the Touch, 
and keeping the impreſſion of the Finger for ſome Tune. 
LeucoPHo/RuM [nwxopieyr, Gr.] Borax, with which Gold 
is ſoldered. j ; 
Lzvu'coruTHA'LMoOs [aemepdmpic, Gr. ] a precious Stone, 
reſembling the White of an Eye. TY | 
Lguco'PiPER [of wre, Gr. and piper, L.] white Pepper. 
LEUCO RRHZA [of w, white, and pe, Gr. to low] 
the Fluor Albus or Whites in Women. 14 
Lauco's Tic ros Lu-, Gr. ] a kind of Marble, with 
white Strakes. | 5 
Lzveex', the Time of a Prince or noble Perſons riſing; al- 
ſo : Ladies Toilet or dreſſing Cloth, 7 TY 7 
E'vEL [lexel; Sax.] even, plain, flat. 
ER us'd by Artificers, to try whether a 
plain Floor, &c. lies parallel to the Horizon. | 
Level, ſhews the horizontal Line, by means of à Sur- 
face of Water, c. founded on this Principle, that W 
always places it ſelf level. This Inſtrument is uſed to ! 
the true level for conveying of Water to Towns, 
Rivers, &. | | 7 1 
To Lxvei [either of læ xet, Sax. or /ibrare, L. to make 
level, even or plain; alſo to aim or take aim at. ws If 
Lever Coil of lever le cul, F. i. e. to lift up the Butt ck] 
hitch Buttock; a term uſed at Play, when one who has 
the Game fits out, and gives another his Place. TY 
LavEL Range [with Gun. ] the diſtance thata Piece 4 nar 
nance does carry a Ball in a direct line; the ſame as Point . 


jo "> "nn 


COTE 


Krk kxs, People in Oliver Cronwe!'s Army, who were 
gen i ſhare in the Adminiſtration of the Govern- 
ment between the Nobility and Commonality: | 
Li vER of rie, L. I to lift up. | K EN zel 

LIVE bo Mechanicks) is one of the 6 Powers} the Lever 
differs from the common Ballance in this, that the Center of 
Motion is in the middle of a common Ballance; but may be 
any where in the Leer. | lere. 

Le'vextT{/corant, F.] a young Hare. 

Lz'verT, a leſſon on the Trumpet. ; | 

LevraTHAN n Heb. ] a Whale, or as ſome ſuppoſe a 
Water-Serpetit of a vaſt bignels.  - [SJ 1 

LevraTHan [ina Metaphorical Senſe] the Devil. 

Levica't10N, a making ſmooth, 02 ; 

LevicaTioſ [with Chymifts] the reduction of any hard, 
ponderous Bodies into a light, ſubtile powder, by grinding on 
'2 Marble Stone. | | | 

Lzv1so:Mxous [/eviſomnis, L. ] watchful, wakeful. , 

Lewisricun [with Botanifts ] the Herb Lovage. L. 

| Lx'viTg, one of the Tribe of Leni among the Zeros. 

LeviTiCAL [ Leviticus, L. ] belonging to the Tribe of Levi, 
or to the Prieſts Office, which was the peculiar Inheritance 
of that Tribe, under the Moſaical Diſpenſation. ; 
 LevvT1Cus, one of the 5 Books of Moſes, ſo called becauſe 
i treats of the Office and Duties of the levitical Order, 

* Leviry [/evitas, L.] lightneſs, inconſtancy, fickleneſs, - 

Levity | with Philoſophers] is 6ppos'd to Gravity, or is 
the leſſening or want of weight in a Body, when compared 
with another that is heavier. 5 7 101 

Abſolute 8. a Quality which ſome ſuppoſe to be 

Poſitive LEVIT Y the Cauſe, why Bodies that are lighter 
in Specie than Water, do ſwim up to the ſurface of it; but it 
appears by Experiments, that Gravity and Levity are only 
relative, and-not comparative Things. OG | 

Levira'TioNn, the Property directly oppoſite to Gravita- 
tion. 1. | E914 v2 14 

Lev'ro [MA. Books] a Lute, a muſical Inſtrument. Ital. 

To LE vr [/evare, L.] to raiſe, gather or collect. 

* Lx vr [in a Law Senſe] is to let up or erect, as to levy 
2 | Ve 

To Levy, 1s alſo to caſt up or cleanſe; as to levy 2 Ditch. 

Lewo [ Etymolsgi/ts differ as to the Original of this Word; 
ſome derive it of læ pede, Sax. one of the Laity, who were 
accounted lewd in compariſon to the religious Clergy ;. or elſe. 
of leod, Sax. the common People, who are prone to lewdneſs ; 
others from [efdig, Teut. wicked; others of awe, Gr; a diſ- 
ſolute Man] wicked, debauched, wanton, riotous. | 

Lew'pxess, wickedneſs, debauchedneſs. © 

Le'w1s de or, a golden French Coin in Value 12 Livers, 
now ſettled at 17 5. Sterling. * * oe | 

Lex, a Law: I. i nk ie an 

Lx x Brehonia, an driſþ Law called the Brehon-Lam. 

Lex Bretoiſe, the Britiſh Law, or for the Marches of Wales. 

Lex de 1 is Law] the Proof of a Thing which one 
denies to be done by him, and his Adverſary affirms it. | 

Lex Terre, the Law and Cuſtom of the Land in diſtincti- 
on from the Civil Law. I. 

Lex Talionis [the Law of retaliation or like for.like] a Law 
that renders one good or ill turn for another; or the requital 
of an injury in the ſame kind, as an Eye for an Eye, 4a Tooth 
for a Tooth, &c. 4 . 
 Lex100'GRAPHER TLF. of hte a Word, and ye 
to write, Gr.] a Writer or Compiler of a Lexicon or Dicti- 
onary. L. 7 i x a3 ; 49"v 

Lexicon [aur of Nit Gr. Words] a Dictionary, a ge- 
neral Collection of the Words of any Language. 

Ley, Law. F. ; | | 

Ley Gager, a Wager of Law. . 

Ley'zxwir [of legen, Sax.]a privilege of taking an a- 

Lo rHERwIr F mends of one who lies with a Bondfwoman. 


Leys ſin Dooms-day Book} a Paſture Ground. | 
Lrax leo ohe, Sax. ] a teller of untruths.. 
LiIAR Fx Ship-board] he who is firſt catch'd in a lie on a 
Monday Morning, who is proclaimed at the Main-maſt, /iar, 
liar, liar; whoſe puniſhment is to ſerve the under Swabber 
for a Week, to keep clean the Beak-head and Chains. 
Liakp, a French Farthing N 
Lis A“Dblun ſa:Cadver, Gr,] the leſſer Centaury. L. 0 
. Lisaxo'carus L=, Gr.] a precious Stone of the 
Colour of Frankincenſe. 3 N 7 i a p Ws, 
Lisa'nomancy [uiftrugiteie, Gr.] a divina on by Frank- 


incenſe, which if it preſently. catch'd Fire, and ſent forth a a 


grateful Odour, was eſteemed. an happy Omen; but if the 


Fire would not touch it, or any naſty Smell, contrary to the 
ature of Frankincenſe proceeded from it, it was thought to 


forbode il, © LY, 


Chace pertaining to his Manour, 


. 
„ 4 


LI 
Eur C, Gr. ] an Heth that has the ſmelt of 
Frankincenſe. A Lett þ C43: "0 
Lan anus C-, Gr. FAN, - Heb. of Mount Libenus, 
a Hill in Syria, 125 Miles in length] the Frankincenſe 'Tret 
which grows plentifully on that great Mountain. 

Lina'TiOoNn [with- the Remans} a Ceremony performed 
the Prieſts in their Sacriſices, ho poured down Wine, Mil 
or other Liquors in honour of that Deity to whom he Sacrificed, 
having firſt taſted a little of itz; whence the Word is uſed to 
ſignify the firſt taſte or ſmatch of a thing. 

L/zzaxD [[{baerd, Du.] a Leopard. | 

 LiBBaRD3 bare, an Herb. a 448 

L1'szL, a little Book, a Petition or Bill of Requeſt. . 

Lin EL {in Civil Law} an original Declaration of an Action 

LinEL, a writing containing Injuries, Reproaches or Ac- 


cuſations againſt the Honour and Reputation of any Perſon. 


A Libel in a ſtrict Senſe, is a malicious defamation and aſper- 
ſion of another, expreſſed either in printing or writing, and 
tending either to blacken the Memory of one that is dead, or 
the Reputation of one that is alive; and in a larger Senſe any 


: 


Defamation whatſoever. © - | 


To LiszL, to ſet forth or publiſh Libels againſt one, to 
: defame or ſlander in Writing. 


* 


LiBELLA'TIC1, Primitive Chriſtians in the Perſecution of 
Decius, who obtained. Certificates called Libelli, either by 
Money or Conformity in private, by which they avoided Per- 
ſecution. 5 AGE. 

_ LrBzLLo habende [Law Term] a Writ. that lies, in Caſe 
where a Man cannot procure the Copy of a Libel from the 
Hands of an Eccleſiaſtical judge. . 55 

Lis ER [in Botany] the inner Parts of Plants or Herbs. 

_ Li's For liberando, L. delivering] a Name of Bacchas. 

Li'stRa | old Rec.) a livery or delivery of ſo much Graſs 
or Corn to a Tenant, who cuts down or prepares the ſaid 
Graſs or Corn, and receives a {mall Portion of it as a reward 
or gratuity. dt <> ; | 

LiBER a chacea babenda, a Writ granted to a Man for a free 

2 he has proved his right 
to It. N 


_ LunsRaL. ¶CIiberalis, L.] free, bountiful, generous; alſo 
Gentleman- like, 6. - 840 
LisBRAL Arts, ſuch as are fit for Gentlemen and Scholars; 
in oppoſition to Mechaniral' Arts; ſuch as depend more on 
the Mind than that of the Hand; that conſiſt more in Specula- 
tion than Operation, as Grammar, Rhetorict, Painting, Srul- 
2 Architecture, Muſick. ot Þ « . 
 » L1IBBRALNESS }_ © 8 
5 generoſity, bountifulneſs: er 
Lin8xaLlia, Feſtivals in Honour of Barchus. L. 
Lines are, a Warrant iſſued out of Chancery to the Trea- 
ſurer, &c. for Payment of an annual Penſion under the great 
Seal; and alſo to a Jailor for the delivery of a Ptiſoner ; alſo 
to a Sheriff for the delivery of Lands or Goods taken upon 
Forfeitures. *f . 2. 3. SO | 
ListRa'T10 [old Rec.] Money, Meat, Drink, Clothes, Ec. 


_ annually. given and delivered by the Lord to his domeſtick 


Servants. n . 
LIS aA (among the Romans] a Feaſt held on the Da 
wherein their Children laid afide their juvenile Habit and too 
upon them the Garment called Toga Libera. L. 
_ Linz RTAS, liberty, freedom, leave; a Privilege by Grant 
or Preſcription to enjoy ſome extraordinary Benefit. L. 
Linx Tas [among the Romans] the Goddeſs of Liberty, 
who had a Temple at Rams, in which ſhe was worſhipped by 
the Romans, as ſhe was alſo by the Greets, under the Name 
of Eleutheria; ſhe was repreſented in the Form of a Virgin, 
clothed in white, holding in her right Hand a Sceptre, and 
in her left a Hat, with a Cat before he. > 
Lias TAs Ecclefraftica;[old Rec.] Church Liberty and Ec- 
clefiaſtical Immunities. This at firſt was no more than the 
Right of Inveſtiture ; but in els of Time it grew very 
great, and under ſome weak Governments extended ſo far, 
as to exempt: the Perſons and Poſſeſſions of the Clergy from 
the civil Power and Juriſdiction. 1 | 
LiBERTA'TE probanday a Writ for ſuch as were challenged 


for Villains and offered to prove themſelves ſree, directing the 


Sheriff to take ſecurity of them to prove the ſame before the Ju- 
ſtices of. the Aſſize. | | 


Fd 
Y.i 


LisBzkTA'TIBUS allacandis, a Writ lying for a Citizen or 


Burgeſs of any City, Ir. who contrary to the Liberties of 


mn eig He is uwpleaded bp de King's Juſtices, in order 


to have 


N 


„5 


3 Privilege allow 


4 LiBszTATIBUS exigendis,- &. a | it whe ehy the King 2 
. the Juſtices in Eyre. to admit of an Attorney for ts 
„ * ” of another Man's — rt. LES N Ins . f 
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Lure Tenne, L. J one of a looſe, debauched Life 


and Principles; a diſſolute and lewd Liver. | 
LinA [with the Raman] a Perſon legally ſet free from 
N f a 


Linzarius fin the Civil Lam] i Perſon who is matiumiſed 
and ſet free from Bondage, to Which he was Born. . 
ListüriNtsu, the State of him that of a Slave is made free. 


Lib ATI {with Divines] is a falſe Liberty of Belief and 
Maritiers, which will have no other dependence but on parti- 
cular oe tema paſſion; a living at large, or according to a 


Perſon's Inclination, without regard to the divine Laws. 


Lig BERT Petro; L.] a being free from obligation, ſer- 


vitude or conſtraint. 


LiszaTy {of Conſcience} a Right or Power of making Pro- 


feffion of any Religion a Man fincerely believes. 


Lis ATV o bold Pleas, 2 2 to have a Court of ones 
a 


dwyn and to hold it before a Nr Bailiff, e. | 


Lizar [in FBrbieks] is a Faculty of the Will, by which 
all Requiſites of Actions being given, it may chuſe one or 
More out of many Objects propos d, and reject the reſt: or if 

td, it may admit that, or not admit 


one Object only be propo 
it; may do it, or not do it. 
Liskar v [in Speaking] a free of eaſy way of Expreſſion. 


LiszzaTy [ina Law Senſe] a privilege held by Grant or 
which Men enjoy ſome Benefit beyond the 


Preſcription, 
ordinary Subject. 


Lis EAT of the Tongue [in Horſemanſbip] is a void Space left 
in the middle of the Bit,, to give Place to the Tongue of a 
Horſe, made by the Bits arching in the middle, and riſing to- 
wards the Roof of the Mouth. The various Form of this 


Liberty of the Bit, gives Name to the Bit. 


Lis!'pinisr [of /ibidinoſus, L.] a Senſualiſt, one who 


gives himſelf up to his Luſts. 
Lis1'pixovs [is idinoſus, L.] luſtful, leacherous. 
Lisr'pixovsNtss, luſtfulneſs. 
Lisrpo, Venereal Appetite or Deſire. L. 


Libido [with PHH. ] any ſtrong Inclination; as to forward 
the natural Excretions by Stool or Urine; to ſcratch in thoſe 


Diſtempers that cauſe itching, 


Lis tr. [of /ibends, L.] ſome fay was Proſerpina, o- 
thers will have her to be Venus; ſhe had a Temple in Nome, 
in which the Funeral Pomp was kept, and Sacrifices were 
The Furniture for Fune- 
rals was laid up there, to put Perſons in mind of Mortality: 
She alſo preſided over Birth as well as Death; the Birth be- 


there offered to her for the 


ing the firſt Step to Death. 


L1iniTina's11 [among the Romans] Perſons who furniſhed | 


Funerals, ſuch as we now call Undertakers. 


LvzpiTumM * at your pleaſure in Ma/. Books] you may 


Ad Lvsitrum if you pleaſe, L. 
L1BLOo'xG, a fort of Herb. | 


L1's A [ with Aron. ] one of the 12 Signs of the Zodiack, 


Whoſe Characteriſtick is (=) 


Lis A Medica, the Phyſician's Pound, which contains 


12 Ounces: L. 
LiBra'rian, a Perſon who looks after a Library. 


LiBRa'R11, thoſe Perſons who tranſcribed in legible and 
beautiful Characters, what had been written by the Notarii, 


in Notes and Abbreviations. 


LIBRARY [/ibraria, L] a Study or Place where Books 
are kept; alſo the Books themſelves, lodg'd in that Appartment. 
LiBRa'TA Terre, a ſpace of Ground containing 4 Ox- 


gangs. and each Oxgang 13 Acres. 


Lipza'r10x, a weighing or ballaneing; but it is uſually 
us'd of the motion or ſwinging of a Pendulum or Weight 


hanging on a String. 


LtBRAT1ON of the Moon { Aftron.] an apparent irregularity 
or trepidation of the Moon, by which ſhe ſeems to librate or 
ſhake about her own Axis, ſometimes from Eaft to Weft, and 


ſometimes on the contrary. 


LiBRATION of the Earth, [Afrot)is that Motion, where- 
by the Earth is ſo retained in 
Its Orbit, as that the Axis of it continues conſtantly parallel 


Mot ion of InBxaTION 


to the Axis of the World. | 
L1'sro, a Book, Tal. | 
Lick. See Lonfe. 
Lice Bane, an Herb. 


L1'cexcs [/icentia, L.] permiſſion, leave, power. 


To LIicEXce, to give Hcence, leave or liberty; to permit. 
-  Lrexxces [in Painting] are the Liberties which the Artiſt 
takes in difpenſing with the Rules of Perſpecttive, and the 


other Laws of his Art. | 


Pottical Liexhex, is a liberty which Poets take, of diſpen- 
ſing with the ordinary Rules of Grammar; whi 
wery Oy greater to the Greet Poets than are now 


1 


h Licences 


of it. 
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LerwriA“ Surgindi, the Writ by which the Teumt ‚ 
eſſoin'd, dr mals lecti, 1. e. on account of his being fick M 
Bed, obtains time or liberty to ariſdJFJ. + 
LicsxT1Aa transfretandi, a Warrant directed to the Keep. 
ers of the Sea Ports, requiring them to let ſome, who have 
22 King's Licence fo to do, to paſs quietly beyond 
Lice'ntiaTz [/icentiatus, L.] in Foreign Countries, one 
who has licence and authority to Practice in any Art or Fa. 
culty ; as a Batchelor of Divinity, Civil Law or Phyfick; al- 
ſo a Barriſter in Common Law. | 
Liczxriarz, with us is generally uſed” of a Phyſician, \ 
who has a Licence to Practice granted him by the College or 
Biſhop of the Dioceſs. -_ | 
Lics urious, [| /icentisſus, L.] looſe, lewd, diſord 
Liez*xTiousxEss, looſeneſs, lewdneſs, diforderlineſs. 
Lick Fool [cancayy bi nV, Sax. ] certain Birds accounted 
unlucky or ill boding; as the Night Raven, Sereech Owl, kg. 
Lick Wake [of lice, Sax. a dead ag res pacian. Sax. 
to watch] the Cuſtom of watching the every Night till 


on are buricd. 
10 Gate, a Church-yard Gate, thro* which dead Corpy 
are carried. 

Lrcatn, a ſort of Tetter or Ring- Worm; a Roughnef 
and Tumour in the Skin, that itches very much, and diſ- 
charges Matter, L. | 

Licxen {with Botan.] the Herb Liverwort, L. 

Lycuw ARE, an Herb. | | 

LiciTA/T10N, a ſetting out to be ſold to the higheſt bidder. 

To Lick lecken, Ter. liccian, Sax. ] to take up with 
the Tongue. | < | 

Liſckxokish Þ [/iquoritia, L.) a Shrub, the Root where- 

Liquornisn F of is ſweet. | | 

LicxoR1sH.[prob. of lice ha, Sax.] loving ſweet Things, 
Dainties or tid Bits. | | | 

Li/cxoRISHNE85, aptneſs to lick, taſte, or eat tid Bits; or 
the love of Dainties, c. h EEE 

Lreroxs, Roman Officers, who carried the Axes and 
bundles of Rods before the Magiſtrates. | 

LrproRnD Law, a proverbial Expreſſion uſed to ſignify the 
hanging a'Perſon firſt and trying of him afterwards; from 
I 15 7 5 net dry) is uſed xpreſs the ; 

it [in French Herald. uſed to e t i 
that are 5 any Thing, bens the Exgliſb expreſs by Stringod. 
To Liz [leo an, Sax.) to ſpeak an uutruth. 
| - Lie [liFa, roy Ja falſity, — untrath, ©! 
o Lit licgean, Sex.} to lie proſtrate. 7 

To LIE — 1 bes (with Mariners] is faid of a Ship, 
when her Helm being made faſt a Lee, ſhe lies ſo a Hull 
that the Sea breaks upon her Bow or Broad - ſide. 

Lixox [/igio, Ital. lige, F. of /igando, L. binding] pro- 
perly ſigniſies a Vaſſal, who holds a ſort of Fee which binds 
him in a cloſer obligation than other People. | 

Lites Man, one who owes Allegiance or Homage to the 
liege Lord. ö 3 | | 
LIE Homage, a Vaſſal was obliged to ferve his Lord to- 
wards all, and againſt all but his own Father. 

LizGt Lord, one who acknowledges no Superior, a So- 
vereign Prince; alſo the chief Lord of the Fee. 

Litcs People, are the Subjects of a King, Queen or State. 

Lit'Gancy2 [/igence, F.] ſuch a Duty or Fealty as no 

LvetzancyS Man may owe to more than one Lord; and 


therefore moſt commonly taken for a true and faithful Obe- 


dience of a Subject to a Sovereign Prince; alſo the engage- 
ment of the Sovereign to protect his Subjects; ſometimes it 
is uſed to ſignify the Dominion or Territory of the liege Lord 
Lisn Perſona / [in Law] a Bond, Covenant or Conrad. 
Lizn Real [in Law] . Judgment, Statate, Recognizance, 
Sec. which oblige and affect the Land. 4 
LEV [with Anatom. ] the Spleen or Milt, 4. 
LixNr EAN LHenter ius, L.] one that is fick of a Lientery- 
| Tig/nTery ia, Gr. ] a kind of Loboſeneſt, wherein 
the Food paſſes ſo ſuddenly through the Stomach and Gu 
as to be thrown out by Stool with little Alteration. 
Lrzawirs {of licgean, Sax. to lic, and pve, a Fine] 4 
liberty whereby a Lord challenges a Penalty from one who 
lieth with his Bond Woman. | 3 
In Lrgu, in the place, room or ſtead of, 
Liu co , Law} a Caſtle, Manour or other noto- 
rious Place, well known by thoſe who dwell about it, F 
Lor nancy 2 [vieutenante, F.] the Office of 1 
LIV TrR'“NAUrTs:Hir ; D.... ir 
| LazvTenancy {of the City of London] u ſelect Counel 
the Officers of the Artillery, Company, md G the trained 
Bands, who govem and order Matters relating de the Mint 
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Camp upon a March; and a 


+ { 1 


Lurz nAUT [of liew, F. a Place, and tetiens; L. 1 
ing, or q. r Tenens, E) one who ſupplies the . 


W a Deputy or Officer who holds the Place of a Supe- 


rior, and does his Office when'abſent, | 8% 
L1zUTENANT General [in an Army) a great Commander, 
next in Place to the General, who commands one of the 
Wings or Lines in a Battle; alſo a Detachment or flying 
jeular Quarter at a Sie 
LisUTENANT General [of Artillery] is an Officer who is 
next to the General of the Arti or Qrdnance, and in his 
Abſence has the whole Charge of all that belongs to it. 
L1EUuTENANT Colonel of Foot, is the ſecond Officer in the 
Regiment; he commands in the Abſence of the Colonel, 
and in a Battle takes on the left of his Colonel. 
LreuTExanT of Horſe, is the firſt Captain of the Regi- 
ment; he commands in the Abſence of the Colonel, taking 
place of all the other Captains, | | 
LigurENANT of a Ship, the Officer next in place to the 
Captain or Chief Commander of the Ship. | 
L1EUTENANT of the Toever of London, one who is to at 
under the Conftable for the time being, and to perform. all 
his Offices; he is a Juſtice of the Peace for the Counties of 
Middleſex, Kent and Surry. | 
"Lats [liff, Dan, l, Sax.) living, manner of living; 
alſo livelmeſs, c. the duration of Animal being, or the 
ſpece of Time that paſſes between their Birth and Death ; al. 
ſo the Conſtitution, or the Principle of Heat and Motion that 
animates Bodies, and makes them ive, act and grow. 
Lireg, a Hiſtory or Relation of what a Man has done in 
his Life Time. | | | 
Animal L1ee, I the Life of living Creatures, conſiſting 
Senſitive Lars, in the Exerciſe of the Senſes. - _ 
Vegetative Lir E, the Life of Trees or Plants, or that Fa- 
culty by which they grow. 
Lon everlaſting, an Herb. 1 | 
„ Li Guards, Soldiers who are the Body Guard of the 
g or Prince. ; has 
Lirz Rent, a Rent or Salary which a Man receives for 


Term of Life, or for the maintenance of Life. 


Lr EL Ess li xelea y, Sax. ] without Life, Dead; alſo dull, 
Aupid, Cc. | * 
Lr'yeLEsNEss, deadneſs, dullneſs, c. | 
 LryeLaxans, a kind of Oath, as Adz/ife/ikins, upon or 
by my Life. | 
To Lirr [prob. from ene, L. ] to raiſe or heave up. 

A Lier, a raiſe, a hoiſt, a lifting up. | | 
LirTinG [/evans, L. levant, F. I raiſing or heaving up. 
Lirrixo Pieces [in a Clock] certain Parts of it, which lift 

up and unlock the Stops called Detents. 
Urs in a Ship] Ropes pertaining to the Yard Arms of all 
Yards; the uſe is to the Yards hang higher or lower. 
To Lic [ligan, Sax, ligger, Dan.] to lie in a Bed or on 
any Place, Sr. O16 1 
LvycamenTs ligamenta, L.] thoſe things that tie or bind 
one part to another. ont 
LicamenTs [with Anatom. ] are Parts of an animal Body 
of a middle Subſtance, between a and a Membrane, 
being harder than a Membrane, but ſofter than a Cartilage ; 
whoſe Uſe is to gird and ſtrengthen the Jointure, eſpecially of 
Bones, to prevent their Diflocation, eſpecially where they 


have no Articulations thoſe which tie the Bones are void of 


r the ſhutting of a Lock at the Time the Prieſt is joining the 


89 7 . 


Senſe ; but thoſe which knit other Parts are ſenſible, + © | 
Licamr'nTa Veri [ Anat.] the Ligaments of the Womb L. 


zn Anat.] the Ligament of the Eye- 


Lica'Tion, a binding of tying., L 1 51 
LrYcarvaes [in the Greet Tongue] Characters made to 
expreſs two or more Greek Letters together. eg 
_ Licarunes [with Surgeons] —.— or fillets of Oloth 
br Linen, for binding the Arm and facilitating the Operation 
of Bleeding, | 2 7 85 f 
LVOATUxE, the art and manner of diſpoſing and applying 
Bandages for clofing Wounds and performing other Opera- 
tions in Surgery. | | | | 4 
Lioa Tux {with Myftict Divines] a total Suſpenſion of the 
ſuperior Faculties or intellectual Powers of the Soul. 
: LicaturE [with the Natives of Marcaſſar, Siam, &c.] a 
Lind of Bondage or Chain fot curing Diſeaſes; alſo « Qhain 
for binding up a Woman to a Man, or Man to a Woman, ſo 


as to put it out of her power to have to do with any other Man, 


and out of the power of the Man to have to do with any other 
Woman, he being thereby rendred impotent to all other Wo- 
men, and all other Men impotent to that Woman. Some of 
their Philoſophers pretend — this Ligature may be effected 
by the drawing of a knot, che fick ing of a Kaife in zhe Wal, 
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Couple together ; and that it may be diſſolved by the Spouſes 


urining thro' a Ring. 


Liocarunzs [with Marbem. ] are conipendious g fotes 2 


Characters, by which are repreſented che ſums, di 
or gles of ſeveral Quantities. - 8 er 
IGATUREs | with Printers types conſiſting of two Let- / 

1111! 
Lies ſin eſe) a Diſtemper, being little Bladders or 

Puſtules under the Lips. | | 

. Licar [kob', Sax.) is either the Senſation that ariſes 

from beholding any bright Object, as the Sun, a Lamp, 

Sc. called primary Light; or ele it is the Cauſe of that Sen- 


ſation. © : 
as it is an Action or Property of that luminous or light Body. 
_ Lo [levis, L.] not heavy ; allo quick, aimble; alſo 


Ng AX . 

Licar [with Aral,] a Planet is ſaid to be light, 5. 2. 
nimble, compared with thoſe that move ſlower. | 

Homegenial Licar [in Opticks) that Light, whoſe Rays 
are — refrangible; called alſo imilar or uniform Lights. 

Heterogeneal Licur [in Opticks] is that whoſe Rays are 
unequally refrangible. | 

rome Time [with Afrol.] the Sun by Day and the 
Moon by Night. | 

Lionr Hor/e g Horſemen not in Armour; 
all are ſo called, except the Life-Guards. | | 
To Licar, i. e. to alight [of alihtan, Sax.] to get off 
Horſe-back. | | | 

To Licur [of alihvan, Sax. ] to fall or ſettle upon, as a 
Bird upon a Tree, c. alſo to meet by chance, to happen. 

Licar «por the Hand in Horſemanſbip) is ſaid of a Horſe 
that has a good tractable Mouth, and does not reſt too heavy 

LiexT Bellied {11 of a Horſe) is one that has flat, nar- 
row and contracted Sides, which make his Flank turn up; 
like that of a Grey-honnd. | 

Secondary Liohr, a certain Action of the luminous Body 
on the Medium between that and the Eye by means where- 
of one is ſuppaſed to act on the other. 

Lich [by me] is underſtood to mean that Action of the 

un that is interpoſed between us and the Armizous Ob- 

je&z but others underſtand it of that train of Rays, which 
coming forth from thence pervades the Medium before it can 


come to affect the Eyes. a 
To Lronxzu a Herſe ſin e 40 make a Horſe 
light in the Fore-hand, 1. e. to make him freer and lighter in 


the Fore-hand than behind. 4 
To Liourzu { gltoenan, $4x.] to ſend forth flaſhes out of 
the Clouds. | | | | 
LicurexinG (urn, Sax.) a flaſhing of Light or Fire 
out of the Clouds. | | pes 
A Lronr A Hichter, Du.] a large Veſſel to carry 
Goods in by Water. | 
LIOoTNESS [/evitas, L. lihvingne ye, Sax.] the want of 
Weight, which cauſes the haſtmg of « Body upwards, by 
reaſon of its rarity and ſpirituality, c. | 
LicxTx85 [of leohwneye, Sax. ] the oppoſite of darkneſs. 
Lichts [ſo named prob. as being the ligheſt Parts of au 
animal Body] the Lungs. * 3 5 | 
Lion rs in Ships of Far] ate of uſe by way of diſtinction. 
The Admiral of a Fleet carries 3 Lights on the Poop and 1 
on the Main- top; the Vice Admiral carries 2 on his Poo and 
1 on his Main-top ; the Renr Admiral carries 1 on oy 
and 1 on his Main-top. The Vice Admiral of each particular 
Squadron carries only 2 pn his Poop, but none on his Main- 
top; the Rear Admiral of each Squadron carries only x on his 
Poop. When the whole Fleet carry their Lights, the Rear 
Admiral carrięs 2 Lights che, one hoiſted a Yard above the o- 
ther on the Enſign Staff; and if it be foul Weather and dark 
Night, every Ship carries a Light. 5 {RA 
ours [in Architecture the openings of Doors, Windows, 
and other Places through which the Light have Paſſage. 
Licars ſin Painting] thoſe Parts of a piece that are illu- 
mined, or that lie open or ca to the Luminary, by 
which the Piece is ſuppoſed to be _culightened, and which, 
for that reaſon, are painted in light, vivid Colours. 
Luaius Lal Rer.] pure, perfect, intire; as digia viduitas, 
pure Widowhood. 1 i 
__Lroxaworwn [old Rec] the right of cutting Fuel in Woods; 
alſo a Tribute er Payment due tor the fame. OT 
Licna'rion, a hewing.ar nr of Wood. 
Lien Ae the Wood of Aloes, a valuable Drug, _ 
- /La'oxzous Lig; Ale ar:pertaitling to Wood, Waody. 
Lane Wood, Timber, 4. 
Linum Mpbriticum [in Meticine) a Waad af great E- 
cacy againſt the Stone in the Kidneys, I. 
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Liowunit Rhodium, à tweet Wood, of which the Oll of 
Nhodium is made, L. | 5 2 SED 


Ltexum Sarum the Wood commonly called Guaiacum,, | 


Lionuu Fite = 


Lies ſin Horſes] a Diſeaſe, little Bladders or Paſhes with- 


in the Lips. | 2 
LO [o/d Rer.] an Exemplification of a Copy or Court 
Ol. | | | ; 
LrYeuxs [ſo called from its likeneſs to Ligurian Amber] a 

precious Stone, mentioned Exodus xvill. 19 : 3 
Licux yr tox, liquoriſhneſs ; alſo greedineſs, L. 40 
LiovsrIicuu [in Botany] the Herb Lovage of Lumbardy, L. 
Licu'sTRUM Di Botanifts Privet, Prick-Timber or 

Prime · Privet; alſo the Plant white Withy or With-bind. 
Lixz [ of Felic, Sax.) in the likeneſs of, reſembling, 

To LicEN, to make like; alſo to com with or to. 

Li'xeness [geticney ye, Sax. ] reſemblance. | 

To Lixs [of gelican er licean, Sax. ] to approve of. 

LixtLingss, worthineſs to be liked, comelineſs; alſo pro- 
bability. | | 

LixzEL1800D [of pelic-heofad, Sax.) probability. 

Like Arches), [in Projefions of the Sphere) are Parts of 

Lixe Ar F lefſer Circles, which contain an equal num- 
ber of Degrees with the correſponding Arches of great ones. 

Lixeg Figures [in Geometry] are ſuch as have their Angles 
equal, and the Sides about thoſe Angles proportional. 

Like ſolid Figures [in Geometry] are fach as are contained 
under the like Planes equal in Number. 

Like ng [in Algebra] are ſuch as are expreſſed by 
the ſame Letters equally repeated in each Quantity, thus, 2. 
2 and 32 and 4 44 and 6 42, are like Quantities, but 2 C and 
3 5, are unlike Quantities. | | 

Lixsz Signs [in Algebra] are when both are Affirmative or 
both Negative, thus 16 4 and ＋ 4 have like Signs, but + 
124 and — 2 4 have unlike. | 


Lriach Tree, a Tree bearing blue, white or purple 


Flowers. | 
Lyrrru [Ty Y, prob. of WH, Night, Heb.] the Jews 
have a Notion that ſhe was Adam's firſt Wife, and by pro- 


nouncing the Name of God flew away into the Air. This 


Lilith they imagine to be a Spectre, that kills or carries away 


young Children in the Night; and therefore, as a Charm a- 


gainfſt her, it is a Cuſtom to throw into the four Corners of a 
Chamber, where a Jemiſb Woman lies in, a Paper with theſe 
Words in it, y. YH MME, S. i.e. Adam and 
Eve, Lilith, get thee out. 28 | 
LrLium, the Lily, a Flower well known, L. 
Litivm Conval/lium [with Botan.] Lilly of the Vallies. 
Lil uu Paracel [with Chy. ] a Tincture of Antimony, L. 
uA e EOUs [of /imax, 2 a Snail] of or pertaining to 
Snails, 
Lima"Tiox [with Surg.] the filing of Bones, c. L. 
„ [/imatura, L.] Powder or Duſt which comes 
of filing. | 
LiMaTu'ta Martis [with Chy,] the filings of Steel, uſed 
in making of Crocus Martis. | 
Lins [of lem; Dan. lim, Sax.) a Member or Part o 
the Body. | | 3 
Lis [with Mather.) is the utmoſt End or Border of ah 
Inſtrument, as an Aſtrolabe, c. alſo the Circumference of 
the original Circle in any Projection of any Sphere upon the 


| Plane, 


Lins [with A/r0n.] the utmoſt Edge or Border of the Body, 
or Disk of the San and Moon, when either is in an Eclipſe. 
To Lins [of lim, Sax. ] to pull Limb from Limb. 
LimBeck [alembicus, I. Barb. alembie, F.] a Veſſel or 
Furnace uſed in Diſtillation. 


LTußER [prob. either of lentken, Du. to bow or bend, 
or of /inder, F. ſoft] pliable, ſupple, apt to bend or flag. 

L1'MBERNESS, liableneſs, aptneſs to be bowed or bent. 

LimBer Holes 8 a Ship] little ſquare Holes cut out in 
all the ground Timbers, next to the Keel, to let Water paſs 
to the Well of the Pump. 

In Luo, in Priſon, L. | | 

LvMBus [with Mathem.] the Limb or outmoſt Edge of an 
Aſtrolabe, or other Mathematical Inſtrument; L. 

Liusus Patrum [is ſo called, becauſe it is Limbus infero- 
rum] the Edge, Brink or Border of Hell. 


” 


? 


Lingus Patrum [according to the Notion of the Roman 


Catbolicta] the Place where the deceaſed Patriarchs reſided 
while the coming of our Saviour; and alſo the Place where 


our Saviour continued, from the Time of his Death to his 


Reſurrection; and where the Souls of Infants who die with- 


out Baptiſm are received; who have not deſerved Hell, as 


dying in Innocence ; nor are fit for Heaven, becauſe of the 


imputation of original Sin. e 
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"Lit Tre [ok Botan.] a Tres bearing . Fünen; 
the Li r Ks ** 
| Lime, 'a fort of Limon. at \ 


To Linz [$ctiman, Sax. ] to daub with Lime. 


© To Lint „ ung ligner, F. Minſbew] to couple 1 
8 do. | 


o Ling | 
Ling Buſh or Trig, a Device for catching of Birds, by 
Twig EA ih Bird-lime. FSG: 1 wy 1 2 
Lius-Vort, 8 Herb. : on | 1 eee 
IMENA'RCH [Mumepxer of Mani, a Lake or Port, and « 
Government, Gr. J a Warden of a Sea Port. *® x aan au. 
** E'NT1vs [of /imen, L. a Threſhold] the God of The- 
Iholds among the Romans. ©, 
L1YMER 5 F. a blood Hound] a large Dog for the 
Hunting of a Boar. _ ERS 
L1MIT [/imes, L.] a Bound, Boundary or Border; to ap- 
point or fix; to confine, to ſhut. _ __ | 
To LTM [/imitare, L. ] to ſet Limits or Bounds, 
Limit gf a Planet [with Aſtron.) the greateſt Heliocentrick 
Latitude. | 3 Y 
LimiTA'xgoUs [/imitaneus, L. ] of or pertaining to Bowyd; 
| by: 


or Frontiers. | | * 
 Limiraxy [of /imes, L.] belonging to the Limits cr 
Bounds. | A 4 
LIMITATION, a limiting, ſetting Bounds to a ſtinting, L. 
LIMITATION of Axe [Law Term) a certain Time ſet 
down by the Statute, wherein a Man muſt alledge kimſelf or 
his Anceſtors to have been ſeized of Lands, ſued for by Writ 
of Aſſiz e. 4 

L1'MITED Problem Log. ſuch a one which has but one 

only Solution, or which can be done only one way. 
IMITS of a Planet [ Aſtron. ] the greateſt Excurſion of 
Diſtance from the Ecliptick. 

L1YMMER, a mongrel Dog, engendered between a Hou ꝗ 
and a Maſtiff, | 
To LINN fof enluminer, F.] to paint in water Colow ; 
alſo to paint to the Life in Creons, oil Colours, Sc. 

Liner [enlumineur, F.] one who draws and paints a3 
aforeſaid, TS nh 2 IT 

L1Mox Limone, Ital.] a Fruit well known. | 

LIMO NAD, a potable Liquor, made of Limons, Water 
and Sugar. | 25 2 * 

Limonta [Mepenz, Gr.) the Anemony, Emony or Wind- 
Flower, L. 7 8 A 

L1Monta mala [with Botan.] Lemons or Limons, L. 

Limonia'Tes [neawwname, Gr.] a precious Stone, the 
Emerald. | * 

LIM ONIUM [eywer, Gr.] the Herb Winter- green or 
wild Beets, Sea Lavender, Water Plantain, L. 8 

LIMO'SITY [of /imofitas, L.] fulneſs of Mud. | 

LiMo/sUM Saxum, the Mud Stone, a Stone ſo named, 
becauſe ſoon diſſolved into Dirt or Mud, L. | 

L1'MOvus [/imeſus, L.] full of Mud. 

Lime, limber, ſupple. AUR | 1 

To Lrup [of limp-healx, Sax. Lame) to halt or go Lame. 

LrYMPNEss, limberneſs. Ss 

L1'MPID [/impidus, L.] pure, clear, tranſparent. 

LY'MPITUDE [/impitudo, L.] clearneſs, pureneſs. 

LY MPHEDUCTS. ' See Lymphedutts. yo 

LYNAMENT {with Surg.] a Tent or Lint for a Wound. L. 
.  LtNA'NGINA [with Botan.] Dodder or Withy-Wind. L. 

LINA'RIA [with Botan.] the Herb Toad-Flax, L. | 

LiNA'RIUM, a Flax Plat, where Flax is ſown. . 

LiNCH Pix, [of a Cart, Waggon, Or.] an Iron Fi 

_ Lins Pin * that keeps the Wheel on the Axle: tree. 

LYNcTvus, a licking or fucking, L. = 

LiNCTvUs [in Phar a Medicine to be licked or ſucked, L. 

LINDEN Tree, the Teyl Tree, à Tree bearing ſwoet 
Flowers. r 3 
Linz linea, L. J a row of Words in Writing or Printing. 
Line {rms Meaſure] the 12th Part of an Inch, or 1446 
Part of a Foot. e | 72 | 

Ling [in Geometry] Quantity extended in length only, 
without either breadth or thickneſs, and is formed by the Mo- 
tion of a Point. - een l 
Right Lins [Geomittry} a Line whoſe Points are ns or 4 

Strait Lins placed between the two Extremes or . 

Curved LixEY [Geometry] a Line whoſe Points are _ 

Crooked Lins Pf equally placed between the 'two. Ex- 
tremes. = 2 * T 2 

Lives of Numbers, a Line uſually placed on Carpenter, 
Oc. Rules or Sectors, which running parallel with it, es 


, 


? 


the artificial Line, and is called Guazer's Line, he being dhe 


-. 


Inventor. 
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* Lins fin Military Art 


drawn up for Battle; the Front Rn JON as far as the 


Ground will allow, to prevent its being flanked. Theſe 
Lines are 1. the Van; 2. the main Body; 3. the Rear. 

LIVE of the Anomaly of Planet {in x coins, 8 to 
the Ptolemaick Syſtem, is a right Line, drawn from the Cen- 
tre of the Excentrick to the Centre of the Planet. 

Lins of the Apſes [4 ron. ] is a right line paſſing from the 
Centre of the World, and that of the Excentrick; the two 
Ends of which, are the one the Apogee, and the other the Pe- 
rigee of the Planet. | 

Linz of the Apogee of a Planet daes line drawn 
from the Centre of the World, through the Point of the 4. 
pogee, as far as the Zodiack of the primum mobile. 

« Hirizontal Ling [in Geography] a line parallel to the Ho- 
rizon. 

Line of Longitude, of a Planet, either greateſt or leaſt 
ſin Aſtron.) is that Part of the Line of the, Apſes, which 
reaches from the Centre of the World, to either the Apogee 
or Perigee of the Planet, 

Lins of mean a eden is a line drawn thro' the 
Centre of the World, at right Angles to the line of the Ap/es, 


and the extreme Points of it are termed the mean Longitudes. 


Lixe of mean Motion of the Sun [ Aftron.} is a right line 
drawn from the Centre of the World, as far as to the Zodiack 
of the primum mobile. tet 5 

Lins of mean Motion of the Sun in the Excentrick [in 


 Afron,] is a right line drawn from the Centre of the Excen- 


trick to the Centre of the Sun, and parallel to the former. 

Lins of real Motion of the Sun [ Aftron.] a line drawn from 
the Centre of the World to the Centre of the Sun, and pro- 
tracted as far as the Zodiack of the primum mobile. 

Line of the Nodes of a Planet [ Aftron:} is a right line from 
the Planet to the Sun, being the common Place of interſection 
of the Plane of the Orbit of the Planet, with that of the E- 
cliptick, | | 

Synodical Lins [Aftron.] (in reſpect to ſome Phaſes of the 
Moon) is a right line, ſuppoſed to be drawn thro' the Cen- 
tres of the Earth and Sun. 

Linz of the mean Syſygies | Aftron.] is a right line, ima- 
ed to paſs through the Centre of the Earth and the mean 
lace of the Sun. 
Line of the true 
be drawn thro? the 
the Sun. 


Eguinoctial Ling [in Dialling] is the common Place, where 
the Equinoctial and the Plane of the Dial do mutually inter- 
ſe one another. | 

_—_ Lixes[Diall.) are the common Interſections of the 
Hour, Circles of the Sphere, with the Dial Plane. 

Horizontal LINE [ Diall.] is a common Interſection of the 
Horizon, and the Dial Plane. | 

Sub/tilar Ling [Diall.] is that line on which the Style of 
the Dial is erected, and repreſents ſuch an Hour Circle, as is 
perpendicular to the Plane of the Dial. 

Line [in Fortification] is what is drawn from one Point to 
another, in making a Plan on Paper. On the Ground in the 
Field, it is ſometimes taken for a Trench with a Parapet; at 
other Times, for a row of Bags of Earth or Gabions ſet in a 
line to cover the Men from the Fire of the Enemy. 

Lixg [in _—_ is that directly oppoſite to the Adyerſary, 
wherein the Shoul: ers, the right Arm and the Sword ſhould 
always be found, and wherein alſo the 2 Feet are to be placed, 
at a Foot and an half diſtance from each other; and in this 
Poſition he is (aid to be in line. 

Lixes of approach) Gee are the Ways of Trenches, 

Lines of attack dug along the Earth, towards a Town 


* 


Je [Aftron.] a right line, ſuppoſed to 
entre of the Earth and the real Place of 


| that is beſieged, in order to gain the Moat and the Body of 


the Place. | 
LINE of the Baſe [in Fortific.) a right line, joining the 
Points of the two neareſt Baſtions. | | 
Cy Lixe ſin Fortific.] a line drawn from the Angle at 
Gorge to the Angle of the Baſtion. Ee, 
LixE of Circumwallation ſin Milit. Art] a Trench with a 
Paraper, made by the Beſiegers quite round their Camp, 
within Cannon Shot of the Place; to oppoſe any Army that 
may come to the relief of the Place, nd to ſtop Deſerters. 
Cogrital Ling [in Fortific.] one drawn from the Angle of 


the Cen're to the Angle of the Baſtion. 


Lixes of Communication ſin Fortific.] ſuch lines as run from 
one Work to another; but more eſpecially is a continued 


rench, with which a Circumvallation or Contravallation is 
encompaſſed, ſo as to maintain a Communication with all its 


orts, Redoubts, and other Works. 
Live of Contravallation lin 2 


: a Trench with a 
reaſt Work or Parapet, which -the 


egers make next to 


to pine away with a Difeaſe. 


- 
\ 
* ö 6 * = 
| | l 


the Place beſieged, to ſecure themſelyes inſt the gallies of 
0 


the Gariſon; ſo that an Army forming a Siege, lies between 
the lines of Circumyallation and Contravallation. =p 
Ling of Defence. { Fortific.) a ſtraight line ſhewing the 
Courſe of a Bullet, according to the Situation it ought to 
have to defend the Face of the Baſtion. | 
Lins of defence fichant [in Fortific.] a line drawn from the 
Angle of the Courtin to the flanked Angle of the oppoſite 
Baſtion, nevertheleſs without touching the Face of the Baſtion. 
Lins of defence razant | in 8 is a line drawn from 
the Point of the Baſtion along the Face, till it comes to the 
Courtin, and this ſhews how much of the Courtin will ſcour 
the Face. 
| Lins forming the Flank ¶ Fortific,} one dran from the 
Angle, made by the two Demi-gorges of the Baſtion to the 
Angle at the Flank. . - | . 23 
Lixes within fide [in Fortific.] are Trenches or Moats, or 
Trenches cut towards the Place beſieged, to hinder Sallies. 
Lines without fide [in the Art of Mar] are Trenches to- 
wards the Field, to hinder any Succours from being brought 


to the beſieged. Tr 11 
Ling of the Front in Perſpective] is any right line parallel 


to a terreſtrial line. 


Geometrical Line, is a line drawn on a geometrical Plane 
aſter any manner, 2 | 

Horizontal Linz [ Perſpect.] is the common Section of the 
horizontal Plane, and that of the repreſentation or draught; 
which alſo paſſes thro? the principal Point. | 

Lins of Incidence [in Catoptricks) a Ray ſtarting from ſome 
luminous Body, and terminating in a Point of ſome Surface. 

Objective Ling [in Det] the line of an Object, from 
whence the appearance is ſought for in the Draught or Picture. 

Station Ln [ Perſpect.] is the common Section of the ver- 
tical geometrical Plane; or the perpendicular Height of the 
Eye above the geometrical Plane ; or a line drawn on that 
Plane, and perpendicular to the line expreſſing the Height of 
the Eye. 

Terreftrial Lins [in Perſpect. ] a right line, in which the 
Geometrical Place and that of the Draught or Picture inter- 
ſect each other. | 3 8 

Vertical Lins [in Perſpect. ] is the common interſection of 
the vertical Plane and the Picture or Draught. ; 

Lid E Direction [in Philoſophy] is that according to which 
a Body endeavours to move. | 

Lixe of Gravitation of an heavy Body [PIs] a line drawn 
through its Centre of Gravity, and according to which it 
tends downwards, 

To Lix E, to put a thing into the inſide of another. 

To Line [in Fortif.] is to ſurround and ſtrengthen a Work; 
with a Wall, Turf, &c. : : | 

To Lixz Hedges [in Military Ari] is to plant Musketeers 
along them under their Covert, to fire upon an Enemy that 
comes open, or to defend themſelves againſt the Horſe. 

Ling of 5 [in Geometry] that Line in which the Di- 
ameter of any Circle to be projected does fall. | 

Lixea Alba [in Anatomy] a Concourle of Tendons of 
the oblique Muſcles of the lower Belly, which meet on both 
Sides, and ſo form a kind of Coat that covers the Belly, as if 
they were all but one Tendon. L. Lek 

INEA celerrmii deſcenſus ary ge” .] that Curve which a 
my would deſcribe in its deſcetit, if it moved with the 
{wifteſt Motion poſlible. _ Ry 

Lynzacs [/inage, F.] Race, Stock, Pedigree. . 

Li1'NgAL [/inealis, L.] of or pertaining to a line; that is, 
or goes In a right line. . a | 

I'NEAMENTS [/ineamenta, L.] fine ſtrokes or lines obſery- 
ed in the Face, and forming the Delicacy thereof; or that 
which preſerves the reſemblance and occaſions the relation of 
likeneſs or unlikeneſs to any other Face, or the Features of 
Proportion of the Face, drawn out as it were in Lines. 

LI/NEAR [/inearis, L. I of or pertaining to a line. | 
LINEAR Problem [in Mat hem. Ia ſingle Problem that is ca- 


| pou of but one Solution, or that can be ſolved Geometrically 
Y 


the interſection of 2 right lines. wall | 
 LtNEAR Numbers, ate ſuch as have relation to length only, 
as ſuch as repreſent one fide of a plain Figure. 
LtNEN Cloth [linen cla 8, Sax.] Cloth made of Flax. 
LING, a ſort of falt Fiſh. Du. | | 
Ling. Wort, the Herb Angelica. 


to delay, to loiter ; alſo 
Lr'NGoTs [with Chymi/ts] Iron Moulds of {ſeveral ſhapes, 


To LiNGxs [of langern, Teut.] 


in Which melted Metals are uſually poured. - N 
Lt'NGUA, the Tongue; alſo a Language or Specht T. 

1 
kative. e 4 | | 
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gitudinal Fibres, endued with that a 


eb Acrous rss N 
 Tixerv Kcrtr | talkative FEE 
LinGUArts fin Anatomy] a Muſcle faid to paſs from the 
Root of the Os Hyoides to the Tip of the Tongue. 
li Nevisx, a Perſon well verſed in Tongues or Languages. 
.LiNGULACA [with Botaniſti] the Herb Adders or Serpents 
Toon: | 
LINGUO'SITY [/ingaofitas, L. ] talkativeneſs. * 
karate L.] that bears Flax or Linen. 
IME r [/inimentum, L.] an external Medicine of a 
middle Confiltence between an Oil and an Ointment. | 
Tux prob. of /igamentum. L.] part of a Chain; alſo a 
Sauſage. | 
Lis x [prob. of xwx27@-, Gr. a Candle, Caſaub. ] a Torch of 
itch. 
To Lins [prob. of /igo, L. to bind] to — or tie together. 
Lixo'siTY [/inoftas, L.] fulneſs of, or abounding with Flax. 
| Lixo'srkoPHON , Gr.] the Herb Hoar-hound. 
LixoZ0'sTEs Pets Gr.] the Herb Mercury, 
LiNsteD [of /inum, L. Flax] the Seed of Hemp or Flax. 
Lixs zy Woolſey [of linum, L. and Wool] Cloth of Linen 
and Woollen mixt together. 
Lin srocx [with Gunners] a ſhort Staff of Wood about 3 
Foot long, uſed in firing Canons. 
LixT [of linen, Sax. or /inteum, L. ] fine Linen ſcraped 
to a ſort of Tow. | ; 
LYNTEL [/inteau, F. ] the upper Poſt of a Door or Win- 
dow-Frame. 
LV/NTER ſin Anatomy] the inner Rim of the Ear, the ſame 
as Se apha. . 
Lixum Catharticum [in Pharmacy] Mountain Flax a 
powerful Detergent. 
Lixum incombuſtibile, Ii. e. Flax that will not be conſumed 
y burning] a mineral Subſtance of a whitiſh Silver Colour 
and of a woolly Texture; conſiſting of ſmall Threads or lon- 
irable Property of reſiſt- 
ing Fire, and remaining unconſumed in the moſt intenfe 
Heat. It is called alſo Amianthus and A5beftos. Which See. 
Li'ox Lee, L. wv, Gr.] the moſt courageous and gene- 
rous of all wild Beaſts, the Emblem of Strength and Valour. 
A Lion being looked upon as the King of Beaſts, is eſteem- 
ed the moſt magnanimous, the moſt generous, the moſt bold, 
and the moſt fierce of all four footed Beaſts; and therefore has 
been choſen by Heralds, to repreſent the greateſt Heroes, who 
ve been endued with theſe Qualities, | 
The Lion [Emblematically] is uſed to repreſent vigilancy 
ſome being of Opinion, that he never ſleeps. And he allo re- 
preſents Command and monarchical Dominion: and alſo the 
Magnanimity of Majeſty, at once exerciſing Awe and Clemen- 
cy, ſubduing thoſe that reſiſt, and ſparing thoſe that ſubmit. 
Lion [in B/azonry] in blazoning a Lion, their Teeth and 
Talons muſt always be mentioned, they being their only Ar- 
mour, and are in Coat Armour for the moſt part made of a 
different Colour from the Body of a Beaſt; and therefore 
ſpeaking of their Teeth and Talons, you muſt ſay they are 
armed ſo and ſo. | 
A Lion [ Hieroglyphically] wiping out with his Tail the 
Impreſſions of his Feet, was a Ne delentatlon of the great 
Creator, covering over the Marks of his Divinity by the 
orks of Nature, and hiding his immediate Power, by the 


viſible Agency of inferiour Beings. 


Lion's Mouth, Tooth, Paw, ſeveral ſorts of Herbs. 


Lio'xcEL [with Heralds] a ſmall Lion; ſo called, to diftin- 


guiſh it from one that is full grown; for there may be ſeveral 
Lions in a Coat, or an Ordinary, and ſtill be of their full fize; 
but the Lionce/ is expreſs'd to be but a little Lion. 

Lioxne in French Heraldry] fignifies Rampant, when they 
Tpeak of a Leopard in that Poſture, which they ſay is peculiar 
to the Lion. | | 
_ Lie[/abium, L. lippa, Sax-] a Part of the Mouth. Þ 

_ Liropeg'rmos LNẽZucͥ-sm de, of xa to leave, and Mu, Gr. 


the Skin] a diſeaſe of the Skin which covers the Glands of the 


ard, ſo that it cannot be drawn Back. 
 Lieorsycur a [\amoz/a of mw and d, Gr. the Soul] 
a little or ſhort Swoon or fainting Fit. 
LieoTHYMY a LN, of Neime and d 
a fainting or ſwooning away from too great a decay or waſte of 
the Spirits. | | | 
_ Lr'yeiTupe [with Ocu/i/s] a dry ſoreneſs in the Eyes, 
without running, when they feel rough, as if there were Sand 
in them; Blear- eyedneſs. | N e Sg” 
LirrorzEs Beimeme, Gr.] a rhetorical Figure, When the 
farce of Words is not anſwerable to the greatneſs of the Matter. 


LieyRYa [of xn and mror, Gr.] a kind of contitual 


Fever, wherein the inward Parts burn, but the outward Parts 


are cold. | 


and other 


5 Gr. the Mind!] 


Loo Arx [/iquabilis, L.] that may be melted of diſſol ted. 
Lig ABI TY Þ copablenchs of being nell 8 


L1YvQuAaBLENESS w 8 Apoth 27 Opening 2 

Lrova'tion © Wich ecariet] an va 

„ which a ſolid Body is reduced a — 
quid; or the action of Fire or Heat on fat, fuſible Bodies, which 


puts their Parts into motion. 


Lrqvezrito [/iguefattus, 3 M | 
Lique'scenr [/igueſtens, L.] melting, conſuming. 
Liqut'scxncy 2 r g 
LiqQuE'sCENTNESSS _ P ou 
LrYeviv [/iguidus, L.] that has its Parts fluid and in moti- 
Mentee ] ty proved, ar Goods 
1QU1D [with Civ#/tans}| apparently proved, as 
are — 100 out of diſpute are ſaid to be Ligztd. vin 

Liquip Efefs and Debts, are ſuch as are not really Exiſt. 
ing; but ſuch as there 4 Qoatiey 1 4. about. 77 

Ligurptry 1 liquid Quality ; the property of Fluidity or 
a — Quality of wetting other Bodies — 
in it. 

Lrqvips [Iigaidæ literæ, of lipueſo, L. to melt or dif. 
ſolve] Letters Liquid, with Grammarians, are fo called, not 
becauſe they are never ſolid, but becaufe they are ſome nes 
liquefied and diſſolved in their Sounds ; they are /, , u, r. 

Liquips [with Philoſophers] ſuch Bodies which have all the 
Properties of Fluidity ; the ſmall Parts of which are ſo figured 
and diſpoſed, that they ſtick to the Surface of ſuch Bodies as 
are dipt in them; which is uſually called wetting. 

LrqevipaTED [/iquidatus, L.] made moiſt or clear; alſo 
ſpoken of Bills made current or payable; pay'd off, cleared. 

Liquina'Tion, an Aſcertainment of ſome dubious or dif- 
putable Sum; or of the reſpective Pretenſions which 2 Per- 
ſons may have to the ſame liquid or clear Sum. 

Liquidation [in Trade] the Order and Method which a 
Trader endeavours to eſtabliſh in his Affairs. 

LiquirwT1a [with Botanifes] à Plant called Liquoriſh ot 
Licoriſh. L. : | 

LYquor X [eur, F.] any liquid Thing, Drink, Wa- 

Lrvquouk f ter, Wine, Juice, c. 

LiIxIcoxTrA “Nox, the Plant called Lily of the Valleys. F. 

L1'x1yooy [of cieri, a Clergyman, and peplum, a Hood, 
* Livery- hood. — | 

1s1E'RE {| in Fortification] the ſame as Berme or Foreland. 

To Lr \iffpen, Du.] to falter in the Speech, to dip 
Words in ſpeaking. N 

LvsPOUND, 5 "I Weight, containing ſometimes 15, 
16 or 20 Pounds. 

LisT [ie, F.] a Roll or Catalogue of the Names, Cc. of 
Perſons ; alſo the border or edge of woollen Cloth. 

To Lisr, to enter Soldiers; alſo to enter his Name 23% 
Soldier, 

Lisr [with Architecti] a ſtraight, upright Ring, which 
runs = the lower Pan of Pillars, juſt above the Torus, and 
next to the Shaft or Body. % 

L13T [of 2%] deſire, will. 80 

LvsTLESNEss I qu. ene want of Will or Inclination. 

L's ED [of le or /efiere, F.] having, or being made of, 
or reſembling the Lift of Cloth. Milton. | | 

LisTEL [with Architects] a ſmall Band or Rule in Mould- 
ing; alſo the ſpace between the Channelling of Pillars. 

To Lr'sTeN [hlyyegan, nr to hearken. 

L1'sTEN1XG, is {aid to be performed by extending or bra- 
cing the Tympanum of the Ear, which puts it into fuch a 
Condition, as that it will be more effected by any tremulous 
Motion of the external Air. 1 
To enter the Lisrs [of Vice, F. a Lit] is to engage in 2 
Fight or Diſpute. 1 

Lisrs [/ice, F.] a Place incloſed with Bars or Rails for the 
performing Bogen Juſts or Tournaments, Wreſtling, Races 
xerciſes. : | OY 

L!ſTany [of xwwnie, Gr, Ja general 'Supplication or Prayer, 
ſung or faid in Churches;  elpecially dne in the 8 
Proper Book of the Church of England; appointed to be 
or ſung on certain Days. r > 

Li'Tawy [/itania, L. of Nu, Gr. Progets are Suppl- 
cations and publick Prayers, uſed in a ſolenin, Manner, elk 
voke God and the Saints for Mercy ; uſed in Proceſſions ** 
Popiſh Countries, on Corus 'Chrifti Day; ind in een 
Countries and Towns on various Days. 

Lrræ Pu., Gr. Prayers] the Daughter of Fapitr, or 
Mediators betwixt Gods and Men, for obtaining what was de- 
fired either of Gods or Men; they are repreſented Hime 
wrinkled, and ſquint- eyed; Which is meant of Prayerss 44 8 
as not immediately granted; 'Squint-eyed, 4s looking 5 * 


Ends; and Wrinkled, as feqdirin Labout aha AﬀiduRy-... 


| LiiruRat Lali, L.] according to the Leiter-. u. 


ke 


Lirarariths, the being according to the Latter, © 
Lic 8RAT8 [/iteratus, L. J learned or killed in Letters or 
Languages learned Men, L, So 


LiTERATH * ene 
Li'TERATURE [/iteratura, L.) knowledge of Letters, 


Learning | 

LiTHAnTHRAX {of A- and den, Gr.] ſtony Coal, a 
kind of Jeat, Pit Coal or Sea Coal. | 

L1ITHARGE K L. niSwpYopO- of 8, a Stone, 
and νν , Silver, Gr.] the Scum or frothy Droſs that a- 
riſes in purifying Silver with Lead ; Silver Glet. 

Lins [u, Sax. ] ſupple or limber. - 

Leruzxgss li dene ye, Sax.] ſuppleneſs, limberneſs. 

LUiruvasis (Mine, Gr. ] the breeding of the Stone in a 
human Body. I 
LiTz1z0'nTEs Nene, Gr. ] an ordinary Carbuncle. 
Liruo/coLLa DN of Nis, a Stone, and , 
Glue, Gr.] Stone Glue, a ſort of Cement, with which Stones 
are joined or faſtened together, | 

A LirHoGLY PHER FOES of id and A, 
carve or 2 Gr. Ja Stone - cutter or Maſon. 

Lirno'GRAPHY [Mi ergin, Gr.] the Art of cutting or 
engraving in Stone 3 alſo a Deſcription of Stones. 

Lrrior pes Liebe, Gr.] the Bone of the Temples, 
which, in the upper Part, toward the Sagittal Suture, 1s e- 

ually circumſcribed with the ſcaly Agglutinations; but be- 

kind with the Parts or Additions of the Suture Lambdoides 
and the fixth Seam, which ſevereth the lower Parts thereof 
from the Sphenoides, and the fore-part from the upper Jaw. 

LiTHOLA'goN [of , a Stone, and X-fiv, to take hold 
ol] an Inſtrument for extracting the Stone out of the Bladder. 

LiTromancy Tre of g and ri, Gr. Di- 


to 


vination ] was a ſort of Divination performed by a precious 
Stone called Siderites, which they waſhed in Spring Water, 


in the Night by Candlelight; the Perſon that conſulted it, 
was to be purified from all manner of Pollution, and to have 
his Face covered; this being done, he repeated divers Prayers, 
and placed certain Characters in an appointed Order, and 
then the Stone moved of it ſelf, and in a ſoft gentle murmur, 
or (as ſome ſay) in a Voice like that of a Child, returned an 
Anſwer. 

Litno'xTR1B0N [of x90, a Stone, and vive, to wear, 
Gr.) a Confection of the Apothecaries, ſo called, becauſe it 
breaks and expels the Stone, L. | 

LiTHoONTRI'PTICK uren of , a Stone, and 
rige, to break, Gy.) Medicines good to break the Stone in 
- the Bladder and Kidneys, | | | 

LITHO/SPERMON [XiSbompuer of vi, a Stone, and emus, 
Seed, 9. d. ſtony Seed, Gr.] the Herb Stone Crop, Grom- 
well or Graymill, L. | 

LiTyo0'srROTA [S of 11BG- and gpdmew, Gr. to 
pave] Stone Pavements of Moſaick Work, ſuch as the An- 
tients made of fine pieces of Marble and other Stones, curi- 
ouſly joined together, and as it were inchaſed in the Cement, 
repreſenting different Figures by the variety of their Colours 
and Diſpoſitions. 
 LitHoTomYa [na of e and mire, to cut, Gr.] 
a Quarry of Stones; alſo a Maſon's Work-houſe. 

LiTHo'Tow1sT [M3imu@r, Gr.] an Operator, who cuts for 
the Stone; alſo a Maſon. | 

LiTHo/Tony [, Gr.] the Operation of cutting the 
Stone, out of human Bodies. | x 

To Li'ticarts [litigare, L.] to contend, to wrangle, to 
quarrel. 


LrrI c“ Trox, a quarrelling or brawling; a ſuit or plead- 


ing at Law, . 
LtTrc1ovs [Aitigioſus, L.] that delights in going to Law, 
quarrelſom, contentious, wrangling. | 
Liticiousngss, contentiouſneſs, delight in Law Suits. 
LiTispe'xpexce [of /is, Hitisand dependere, L.] the Time 
during which a Law Suit is depending, F. | 
LvTMoss, a ſort of blue Paint or Colour. | 
LiTo's a1. Shell; [with Naturalifs] fach Sea Shells which 
— always found near the Shore, and never far off in the 
ep. I 
L roRAL [/itoralis of litus, L. the Sea Shore] belonging 
to the Sea Shore, 
LrTo'Tes [among Rheroricians] a Figure, when leſs is 


ſpoken than 1s intended, L. as, J do not deſpiſe, inſtead of 


I take _— in. I cannot praiſe yon, which implies, I have 
Juſt grounds to diſpraiſe. I cannot pruiſe you enough, I ſhall 
never be able to make you amends. 0 

To Lrrrzx [of Ariere, E.] to ſpread Straw for Beaſts to 
lie down on; alfo to throw Things about an Houle. 
LirrER [prob. of /i#iere 


Beaſt brought forth at once; alſo a ſort of Sedan or Chair 


* 


fit, F. a Bed] a Brodd of a 


10 


borne by Hotſes alſb the Stray that is ſpreadl for; Cattle tc 
own on. | | N 
Lrrrza mas [with Weavers) the Sticks that keep the Web 
ſtretcht on the Loom. * 5 1 1 4 
Aurris [ligel, Car.] ſm all. ”% 
LiTTELIinG lil, Sax. ] a little one, 
Lrru'ncicx [Aturgicus, L. ] of or pertaining to the Litur- 
gy; miniſterial. . 1 
LyTurcy [/iturgia, L. of dτπτπτ of Memrepyen, Gr. to per 
form a publick Service] a general Word for all manner of Ce- 
remonies belonging to divine Service : with the Rowaniſts the 
Maſs: with us the Common Prayer. | 
Liturgies are different, — to the different Nations 
and Religions in the World. | 
Li'ruvs [with Medaliſts] a Staff uſed by Augurs in form of 


a Cxoſier. 


To Livx [libhan or leo pan, Sa.] to enjoy Life. 

To Live [Sea Term] is to endure the Sea. 

Lr1'veLingss [ligelicney ye, Sax. ] vivaciouſneſs, e. 

Live lang, an Herb. 45 
e [of lixe and hea ob, Sax. the Head] a Way 
of living. | 

L1'vsr [liehe of li x, Sax. the Life] the thickeſt of the 
Parts of all the Bowels, whoſe Office is to puriſie the Maſs of 


Blood by ſtraining it. 


Liver of Antimony [with Chymi/ts] Antimony opened by 
Salt Petre and Fire, fo as to 1 — 1 of a liver 
Colour. 

Lives-Fort, an Herd. | 

White Livszzp Fellow [prob. for white-leathered, i. #; 
one, the Skin of whoſe Face turns white as Leather, with 
Spite, c.] a ſpiteful, malicious Fellow, a deſigning Knave. 

LrvtrinGs, a fort of Puddings or Haggeſs, made of the 
Livers of Hogs and Calves. | 

Lr'vesy [/iore of livrer, F. to deliver or give] a Suit of 
Clothes of different Colours and Trimming, given by a Gen- 
tleman to his Footman, Coachman, c. to iſtinguiſh them 
from others. | 

Livery ſin Law] is the delivery of Poſſeſſion to thoſe Te- 
nants, which held of the King in Capite or Knight's Service. 

Livzar, a Writ which lies for the Heir to obtain the 
Poſſeſſion or Seizin of his Lands at the King's Hands. | 

Lrvzey of Seizin[in Law] a delivery of Poſſeſſion of 
Lands or Tenements or Things corpoteal, to him who hath 


Right or probability of Right to them. 


Lrvexy [of Hay, &c.] the giving out a oertain Quantity 
for feeding ode 5 . * 


Livery Stables, Publick Stables, where Horſes are taken 
in to be kept or to be let out for Hire. | 

Livexy Men [in the Companies of Tradeſmen] ſuch 
Members of a Company or Corporation, as are advanced a- 
bove the Yeomanry, and have a Right to wear a Livery 
Gown upon ſolemn Occaſions: - 

To Stand at Lives, is to be kept at Livery Stables. 

Livexy [in Deed} is when the Koffer takes the ring of the 
Door, or a Twig, or a Turf of Land, and delivers it to the 
Feoffee, in the Name of the Seizin of the Land. 

Livezy [in Law] is when the \Reoffer ſays to the Feoffee, 
being in view of the Houſe or Land, I give you yonder Hou 
or Land, to you and to your Heirs, _ therefore enter into t 

me and take Poſſeſſion of it accordingly. 
4 Lr'vip Cain, L. black and 2 

Livid Muſcle ¶ Anat.] one of the Maſcles that moves the 
Thigh, ſo called from its Colour. 

Li'“vox [with Surgeons] a kind of leaden or dead bluiſh Co- 
lour in any Part of the Body, caus'd by a Stroke or Blow, L. 

Lrwak, an imaginary French Coin of two kinds, of Tournois 
and Paris. The Livre Taurnais contains 20 Sols Tournois, 
and each 8 12 Deniers Tournois; the Livre Parifis is 20 

Sols Pariſis, each Sol Parifs worth 12 Deniers Pariſis, and 
each Sol Pariſit worth 15 Deniers Towrnois. FA 

Lix!viat 5 DLirivdus, L. J of or pertaining to Lye, or 

Lixiviovs & proceeding from Lye. ö | 

Lixi'viaTe Salts [with Chymifs] the fixed Salts of Plants, 
drawn by calcining the Plant, and then making a Lye of 
Aſhes and Water. 45 ny » £608 

LixTvIAT EP [of /ixivium, L.] pertaining to, or proceed- 
ing from Lye. ee 1 Fant. 

Lixi'viun, aLyemadeof Aſhes, .. | 
Ljxrviun [with CH a fixed Alkali, as the Salts of 
Tartar, Wormwood, &. nt 
PrranbD [!izarde, F. lacerta, I..] a little ce eping Crea - 
ture, of a green Colour, much like an Evet, but larger, very 
common in Haly, and other hot Countries. 
'Lo Ila, Sax. ] behold, Wan 4 "OW | 
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To Toa d lavin, Sa.] to lay on a Burden; alſo to oppreſs. 

Loa p lade, Sax. ] a Burden or Weight. | 
Told Hay, about 2000 J. .cn . 

Loa [with Miner] a Vein of Oar. 

5 2 of læ din, Sax. to lead] a Trench to drain fenny 
ces. | | | 
8 the Money or Hire paid to a Guide or 
Hot. | 2 | | 

Load Star [q. leading Star] the North Star, which is a 
Guide to Mariners. | 

Loa'pstan ſof lævan, Sax.] a Guide, a Pilot. 

Loa'psToNE [prob. of lædan, to lead, and Yvan, Sax. a 
Stone, g. d. leading-ſtone] is digged out of Iron Mines; the 
Virtues of it are, | 
1. That when it is in a free poſition, without any thing 
to hinder it, it will direct it ſelf to the Poles of the World. 

2. It will draw another Loadſtone to itſelf, and ſometimes 
alſo will repel it. | c | | 

3. By being touch'd with Iron, it communicates to it not 
only the Virtue, which it ſelf has of pointing to the Poles of 
the World, but alſo that Virtue by which it attracts Iron; ſo 
that ten or a dozen Needles, or as many Buckles, may be 
made to hang together like a Chain. 

A Loadſtone being made thoroughly hot in the Fire, loſes 
its attractive Virtue. 

Some Authors write, that by the help of the Magnet or 
Loaditone, Perſons may communicate their Minds to a Friend 
at a great diſtiance ; as ſuppoſe one to be at London, and the 
other at Paris, if each of them have a circular Alphabet, like 
the Dial-plate of a Clock, and a Needle touched with one 
Magnet, then at the ſame time that the Needle at London was 

moved, that at Paris would move in like manner, provided 
each Party had ſecret Notes for dividing Words, and the 
Obſervation was made at a ſet Hour, either of the Day or of 
the Night; and when one Party would inform the other of 
any Matter, he is to move the Needle to thoſe Letters that 
will form the Words, that will declare what he would have 
the other know, and the other Needle will move in the ſame 
manner. 'This may be done reciprocally. | 

A Loa ſhla x, Sax.] a portion or lump of Bread. 

Loau M [with Gardiners] grafting Clay, a ſort of Mortar 

Lome-F made of Clay and Straw. 

Lou [with Chymifs] a ſort of Plaiſter uſed by Chymiſts 


to cloſe up their Veſſels. 


Loa/MINEss, fulneſs of Loam, or loamy Nature. 

Lo Aux, of the Nature of Loam, | 

Loan [læna, Sax.] a thing lent; a lending of Money; 
alſo the Intereſt for Money lent. / 

To LoaTn [la ban, Sax. ] to Nauſeate. 

Los, a large North Sea Fiſh; whence, perhaps, 

Los [q. d. Lap- coc] a great, heavy, ſluggiſh 

Lo/'scock f Fellow. x h 3+ 

Los Worm, a Worm uſed in fiſhing for Trouts. 

Lo nB [prob. of laube, Teut. the Porch of an Houſe] a 
kind of Paſſage-· room or Gallery. 

Log [/obus, L.] any Body turned of a roundyſh Shape. 

Logs [Vi Gr.] the ſeveral Diviſions of the Lungs, 
Liver, Sc. alſo the Tip of the Ear, which is more fat and 
fleſhy than any other Part of it. 

LonkEs [with Botan.] the Diviſions of the Bulk of Seeds, 
which uſually conſiſts of two Parts, as is plainly ſeen in Beans, 
Peas, c. | | 

LosLo'LLY, a ſort of fluttiſh out of the way Pottage. 
Whole Groots or Oatmeal, boiled till they burſt, and then 

Lo'psTEeR [loppe The, Sax.] a Fiſh well known. 

LossrtRs [ Hieroglyphically) two Lobſters, fighting one 
with another, repreſented Sedition in a Common-wealth ; 

nd Lobſters are ſaid to be great Enemies to 
Snakes and Serpents, therefore the Egyptians put them to hg- 
nify a Man of Temperance, who ſuppreſſes his Luſts and 
wicked Affections, that are moſt dangerous Serpents to his 
Soul. | | 

Lo'suLs [Anat. ] a little Lobe. : 

Lo huLI adipo [in Anat.] certain Bladders of Fat about 
the Skin, and in the Spaces between the Muſcles, L. 
Longus auris [ Anat.) the lower Part or Tip of the Ear. 

Lo'caL [/calis, L of or pertaining to Place. 

Local [in Lare] tied or joined to a Place. 

LocaL Colours | in Painting] are ſuch as are natural and 
proper for each particular Object in a Picture. | 

3 Medicaments Iin Surgery] ſuch Remedies as are ap- 
ply'd outwardly to a particular 
Salves, Ointments, Cc. | | 

Local Problem [with Mathemat.] is ſuch ſuch an one as is 
capable of an infinite number of different Solutions, as where 


* 


lace or Part; ar Plaiſters, 


8 
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the Point which is to ſolve the Problem may be indifferent! 
taken within a certain extent, i. e. any where, in ſuch a line, 
or within ſuch a Plane or Figure, c. which is termed x 
geometrical Locus, and the Problem is ſaid to be a cal or in. 
detefminate one. | VENT | 
Local Cuſtoms, are thoſe pewter to ſome Lordſhip or o. 


ther Diſtri, and not agreeable to the general Cuſtoms of the 
Country, , | 2 

1 *. the being of a Thing in a Place. 

Lo'caTion [Civil Law) a letting out to rent. 

Lock | f 5 Arab. tw\&yus, Gr. linfus, L.] a thick 

Lo'noch edicament, that is not to be ſwallowed 
once, but to be licked; or ſuffered to melt in the Mouth, 
that it may have more effect upon the Parts affected; as the 
Breaſt, Lungs, c. 

Lo'/cns Sanum [with Apot be.] a particular ſort of Lindy; 
good for the, Lungs. g 

Lo'cyta [noxie of xx, a Bed, Gr] the natural Evacua. 
tions of Women in Child-bed, after the birth of the Ft; 
and the excluſion of the Membrane, called Secundine. 

Lo'ci Chymici, Chymical Furnaces or Veſſels, L.- 

Loci Muliebres, Womens Privities, L. 

Lock af Hair [locca, Sax.] 

Lock of a Door [loc. Sax.]. 

. Lock of Wool | flaceus, L.] | 

Lock [/ a River] a Place where the Current or Stream of 
it is ſtopt. | 

Lock, an Infirmary or Hoſpital for the Cure of pocky 
Perſons. 

To Lock [belucan, Sax. ] to make faſt with a Lock and 
Key; alſo to move the Wheels of a Waggon to and fro. 

Lock Spit [in Fortific.J a ſmall Trench opened with a 
Spade, to mark out the lines of any Work. 

Lo'cxeR [/oculamentum, L.] a Pigeon Hole. 

Locke [in a Ship] a Cheſt or Box ranging along the 
Sides to put Things in. 

Lo'cxer [of loc, Sax. and et dimin.] a little Lock of a 
Gold Chain, or a ſet of Diamonds, e. 

Lo/cxinG Wheel: of a Clock, the ſame with the Count 
Wheel. 

Lo'cxMan [in the Iſlle of Man] an Officer, who executes 
the Orders of the Governor or Deemſters, not much unlike 
to our under Sheriff. 

Lo'cxRAm, a coarſe ſort of Linen Cloth. | 

Lo'cxroN, a ſort of Flower, called alſo Locker-Goulons. 

Locks [for Horſes] are Pieces of Leather about the breadth 
of two Fingers, turned round and ſtuffed on the inſide, to 
prevent their hurting the Paſterns, about which they are 
clapp'd. | 

Lo/co Cefion [in Law) a yielding or giving Place. 

Loco motive Faculty [with Philofop.] that Faculty which 
cauſes moving from one Place to another. " 

LocuLame'nTa [with Botan. ;] little diſtant Cells or Parti- 
tions within the common Seed-bag of a Plant or Flower, as 
the Poppies, Sc. IL. | 

LocuLame'NTUM, an Apartment or Partition; a Box or 
Drawer to put any thing in, L. 

Lo cus, a Place, I. 

Locus apparens [with Agron] in which any Planet or Star 
appears, when view'd from an Eye at the ſenſible Horizon. 

Locus Primarius i. e. the primary Place [with Phileſ.) 

Locus Ab/olutus 5 is that Part of the abſolute or immove- 
able Space of extended Capacity, to receive all Bodies, which 
a particular individual Body takes up. ; 

Locus Secundariusy i. e. the ſecondary Place [with Phil.! 

Locus Relativus S is that apparent and ſenſible Place, in 
which we determine a Body to be placed, with reſpect to o- 
ther adjoining or neighbouring Bodies. | 1 

Locus in que [in Law] the Place, where any thing 15 ſaid 
to be done, in Pleading, L. | Ig 

Locus partitus, [in Lato Ii a Diviſion made between two 
Towns or Counties, to make trial in which the Land or 
Place in queſtion lies. = 

Locus Geometricus, a line by which an indeterminate Pro- 
blem is ſolved. Thus, if a right line ſuffice for the Con- 
ſtruction of the Equation, it is called Locus ad rectum; it 2 
Circle, Locus ad circulum; if an Ellipſis, Locus ad Elligſis, 


Locus ad lineam [ Mathematics] is when a Point that a- 
tisfies the Problem is found in a line, whether Right or Curve. 
and that by the Reaſon of the want of one Condition, only 
to render the Problem determinate altogether, .. 
Locus ad ſolidum [Mathem.] is when three Conditions a 
wanting to the determination of the Point that is ſought, 4 


ſo it will be found in a ſolid; and this may be included my 


L 
bndet a plain, curve or mixt Superficies, 
ter minate or indefinitely extended. | 
Locus d ſuperficiem | Mathem.} is when there are two 
Conditions wanting to determine any Point that fatisfies any 
Problem, and that Point may be taken throughout the exten- 

ſion of ſome Superficies, whether Plane or Curve. 

Lo'cusT [c. L.] a miſchievous Inſect, that eat up 
and ſpoils all green Plants. : 
lo /cusræ [with Botan.] the Beards and hanging Seeds of 

Oats and other Plants, whoſe Figure ſomething reſembles 
that of a Locuſt, | 
Lo cCUTION, phraſe or manner of Speech, F. of L. 

Lo cu ro 25 Cold Records] a fort of Parlour or 

LocuTo/RIUM f with-drawing Room in a Monaſtery, 
where the Friars meet together for Converſation or Diſcourſe. 

LoDE manage [of læ din, Sax. ] the hire of a Pilot for con- 
ducting a Ship. | | | 
 Lope Ship, a ſmall fiſhing Veſſel, | 

Lo DEMERGE {| in the Laws of Oleron] the Skill or Art of 
Navigation. | 

LODESMAN [layman of lzwin, Sax.] a Coaſting Pilot. 

LoDpE-WORKS [in the Stannaries or Tin Mines in Corn- 
tali] Works performed in the high Grounds, by ſinking deep 
Wells, call'd Shafts. See Stream works.. 

To LopGE [ Felogian, Sax. leger, F.] to take up a 
Lodging in; to entertain with a Lodging; to lay up in a Place. 

A LopGE [/oge, F.] à Hut or Apartment for a Porter, 
Centinel, &fc, | | 

To LoDGE [ Hunt. Term) a Buck is ſaid to /odge, when he 
goes to Reſt, L 

Lopces, one who lodges in a hired Room or Apartment 
in another's Houſe. | 

Lo'pcine [of gelogian, Sax. or lager, F.] a Place of Ha- 
bitation or Repoſe for a Time. 

Lo'DGMENT {in Milit. Af] an encampment made by an 
Army ; a retrenchment dug for a covert or ſhelter, when the 
Counterſcarp or ſome other Poſt is gained ; alſo a Place where 
the Soldiers are quartered among the Townſmen or Burghers, 
in Barracks, Huts or Tents. 

LODGEMENT on an Attack, is a Work caſt up by the Be- 
hegers, during their approaches in a dangerous Poll, where 
it is abſolutely neceſſary to ſecure themſelves from the Ene- 
mies Fire; as in a covert Way, a Breach, c. Theſe kind of 
Lodgments are made of Barrels or Bags full of Earth, Fag- 
gots, Wool-Packs, Palliſadoes, to cover the Men in a Place 
they have gain'd and reſolve to keep. 

A Lorr [prob. of lołter, Dar. to lift] an upper Floor of 
an Houſe. | f 
Lo'rrIXEss, high- mindedneſs, pride, haughtineſs. 

a he [of lofrer, Dan.] high ; haughty, proud, high- 
I | | 


Los [prob. of ligan, Sax. to lie along, becauſe of its 
Weight] a large thick Piece of Wood. 8 

Log un, Heb.) an Hebrew Meaſure, containing 3 quar- 
ters of a Pint and 1 and 4 ſolid Inches, Wine Meaſure. 

Los Line [in Navigation] a ſmall long line tied to the Log, 
having Knots at every 50 Foot diſtance, round about a Reel 
fixt for that purpoſe in the Gallery of a- Ship. 

Los Board [im Navig.] a Table divided into 5 Columns, 
containing an account of the Ship's Way, meaſured by the 
Log, which is to be entred daily into the Log-board. 

Log Word, a ſort of Wood uſed by 1 called alſo 
Compechis Wood, brought from thence, à Province of Nero 
pain. Ne 
: Lo'GARITHMS [of A570, a Word, and a, Number, 
Gr.} artificial Numbers, which perform Multiplication by Ad- 
dition, and Diviſion by Subtraction, invented by the Lord 
Nepier, Baron of Merchiſton in Scotland, and afterwards com- 
pleated by Mr. Henry Briggs, Saviliay Profeſſor of Geome- 
2 a COS 

efeftive LO'GARIT HM n ; 
Impure LOGARITHM the Logarithm of a Fraction 


Lo dARfrmucx Spiral [with, Mathem.] is a ſort of Spiral 


Line, which may be conceived to be form'd much after the 


| fame manner with other Spirals. As ſuppoſing the Radius of 
2 Cirele to move uniformly through the Circumference, while 
a certain Point moves from the extremity of this Radius to- 


wards the Center, with a Motion retarded in a geometrical _ | | an 
to deſeribe] one who writes about, or deſcribes Peſtilences. 
Lou CN Y, Gr.] the Plague 
ing Diſeaſe, which corrupts the Blood and animal Spirits. 


Proportion; the 
3 Spiral. = 
OGARITHME TICALY cc 1 
e ge ene ren 
-0GA RITHMETICK Line Jof Pardie, is a Curve which 
diſcovers F agen y. all the 


Mark of this Point will form the Logarith- 


OGARITYMETICK Curve. 
Myſteries of Logarithms, with ſeveral o 
Properties and ies, and is thus delineated. -_ watts 


„ 


and thoſe either de- 


very excellent 


Let the right Line A E be divided into the equal Parts 
AB, BC, CD, DE, Sc. from the Points A, B, C, D, E, 
c. let the Lines Aa, Bb, Cc, Dd and Ee be drawn 
all 2 to A E, and conſequently parallel to one 
another. 
Lo'GARITHMOTECHNY [of xy-pi9uc and n, Gr. ] the 
Art of making Logarithms. 8 
| Lo'caTNG, a certain unlawful Game, now out of Uſe; 
but mentioned in the Statute, 23 Hen. VIII. | 
Lo/GGERHEAD [probs of /og and head] a ſtupid Perſon. 
Lo'6ra, a little Houſe, Lodge or Cottage. 
Lo'61CAL [/ogicalis, L.] of, or pertaining to, or agreeing 
with the Rules 1 | 
Lo'GiCAL Diviſion, is an Oration or Speech, explaining 
a thing Part by Part. | | 
Lo/GICALNESS, argumentativeneſs, the being according 
to the Rules of Logick, | | 
LoercraN, one skilled in the Art of Logic. 
Lo'cick [M44 of xiy@-, Gr.] is the Art of guiding our 
Reaſon in the knowledge of Things, as well for our own In- 
ſtruction, as that of others. It conſiſts in the Reflection 
wth Men have made of the four principal O ; ions of the 
nd, viz. conceiving, judging, reaſoning and diſpoſing. 
Natural LOGICK, te power or A of Reaſon. unaſliſted 


Locrsmus [with Rhetoric.) a Figure when, a Sentence is 
framed without any conſequent. . - e Ol: 
Loos [axgvs, Gr. ] an expert Accountant.  _ 
LocrsTICca [myow, Gr.] a Species of Arithmetick, 
which applies the Rules of multiplying, dividing, &c.. to the 
degrees of Sines, Circles, Angles, &c.  _ 
LoGtsTICA. ſpecioſa [with Mather.) literal or ſpecious 
Algebra, L. | \ ang 
OGISTICA lines [with Arithrt.] is the Line, called alſo 
the logarithmick Line, where the Ordinates, apply d in equal 
Parts of the Axis, are in geometrical proportion. os 
Lo'GisfICAL Arithmetich, is how uſed by ſome for the 
expeditious, Arithmetick of Logarithms, by which all the 
trouble of Multiplication and Diviſion is ſaved. 
LoGtsTICAL Logarithms, a Table of Logarithms adapted 


to Sexagefimal Fractions. 15 8 a 
Locr'sTICKs, the ſame as Logiſtical Arithmetick ; or, as 


| ſome will have it, the firſt general Rules in Algebra, of Ad- 


dition, Subſtraction, &c. hoes Fe 

Lo'61UM [o/d Rec.] an Hovel, an Out-Houſe. "yh 
Loco abe L. of z., Gr. a Word, 
and Dædalus] a goodly ſhew and flouriſh of Words, without 
much matter. . n 1 
 LoGopa DALIST . L. of V , Gr.] 
an Inventor or Forger of new Words, and ſtrange Terms. 

LocopiarrHos'a Li, Gr.] a Diarrhea or Flux 


of Words not well digeſted, L. 3 
LocoonaArnEA LV, Gr.] a Writer: of Books of 
S ere LOND 

. Lo/comacay D ατ , Gr. J a Contention about Words. 
Lo' noch. See Loch. F 
Loicx Fiſh [old Stat. Cod, Ling, Lob, Ser. "Jr: | 

xr, a Peſtilence, and %%, Gr. 


Loimo'GR APHER 


or Peſtilence, a catch- 


Ius [lJumbi, L. longia, Ital.] the lower Parts of the Back, 
To Lor rA prob. lutteren, N.] to delay, to lay behind. 
LoL wN, Cagkle or Darnel, a. Weed that grows among 

„ 8 WES Lor 


„ 


Ae 


Lor, to legy e 
Lo Lands [either of Hag: Collrrd, the Author of a 
Sect in Germany, &c. in the 1% Centuty; or of Lulium 
Darnel, as being Tares amongſt Gas. Wheat] a eqamtemp- 
tuous Name given to the Followers of Mh and the Re- 
formers in England, in the Time of King Henry III. 
Lo'tiLanny, the Doctrines and Opinions of the Lollards. 
Lo'MBar 2 [ſo named of the Lombardi, à People of 
Tegan Italy, who were great Uſurets] 4 Bank for 


Uſury or P awns. . = 
Lo'mBar Houſe, a Houſe into which ſeveral ſorts of 
Goods ate taken as Pawns; alſo where they are expaſed to 
Sale, | | | 
Loxcni'Tes [nyxime, Gr.] the Herb Spleen-Wort, fo 
named, becauſe the Shape of its Seed reſembles a Spear. | 
LoncniTtts, a Comet, which bears ſome reſemblance to 


© a Lance or Spear; the Head being of an Oval form, the 


Stream of its Rays, or the Tail, being long, thin and point- 
ed at the End. | | 
Low x65 lea, Sa.] a baniſhed Man, 


Lon Cg, L.] of extent in Length. 

Lonc Fointed [ſpoken of a Horſe) is one whoſe Paſtern is 
Nender and pliant. | 

Te Lone flonFen, Sax. ] to defire very earneſtly. 

Loxc Accent [in Grammar] ſhews that the Voice is to ſtop 


at that Vowel that has this Mark (-) ſet over it. 
Loxs oo — Note equal to two Briefs. | 
Lon Boat, is the ſtrongeſt and biggeſt Boat belonging to 


a Ship, that caft be hoiſed up into it. 


Love „ 2 Stone near Salkeld in Cumberland, near 
15 Foot high. | 
Lowa of you prob. of FelanZ, Sar. a fault, blame, or of 


belangen, Tut. to belong to] it is your fault. 
Love Primmer, a fort of Printing Letter. 
LoncanrmityY [/enganimitas, L.] long Suffering, great 
Patience, Forbearance. | 
Loxca'nmous [/onganimis, L.] long fuffering, patient. 


Long no > the ſunigbt Gut in the Fundament. 


Lonea/non 
Loxerviry tas, £1] length of Age, long life. 
Lonos'vous CLengævrt, L.] long lived, living long. 


Lon g- wok r, the Angelica. 


LonevmeTRyY [with Mathematicians] the Art of taking the 


Diſtances of Things afar off, as the Diſtances of Steeples, 
Towers, Trees, Sc. either one or many together. | 
Loxcvos, & [m Boran. Writ.) longer; longiore, i; longi- 
eribus, with longer. L. 
Loxct'nqvity [fonginguitas, L.] length of Place, remote- 
neſs, length of Time, or long Continuance. 
Loxc1'stwvs, a, am [in Botan. Writ.) longeſt ; Jongiffimo, 
4, lougiſſimis, with longeſt. L. 
| Lonxersrtvwvus Femoris [with Anatomifs] a certain Muſcle 
of the Thigh, otherwiſe called Sartorius. I. 
Loxc1s51Mvs Pelficis. [with Anatomifts) See Flexor tertii 
2 L. U N 
NGITUDE [in Geogra is an Arch of the Equator, 
comprehended between . 8 Meridian; or it is the dif- 
ference, either Eaſt or Weſt, between the Meridians of any 2 
Places counted on the Equator, and that of the Place enquired 
after ; or it is the difference, either Eaſ or Weſt, between the 
Meridians of any two Places, counted on the Equator; and 
is uſually marked at the top and bottom of Maps, Charts, Ec. 
| Laxcitupe fin Navigation} is the diſtance of a Ship or 
Place, Eaſt or Weſt, from another; counted in proper 
$. | | 
. Loxerrvpx [in the Heavens] is an Arch of the Ecliptick, 
contained between the firſt of the Sign Aries, and that 
Circle which paſſes the Centre of any Star. 
| Loncitups of the San, Planet, &c. from the next equi- 
roct ial Point, is the number of D and Minutes they are 
from the Beginning of Aries or Libya, either before or after 
them, and can never be above 180 Degrees. 
Loxcrrvpe [in Dialling] the Arch of the Equinoctial com- 
1 between the ſubitilar Line of the Dial and the true 
eridian. To Fe 
Loncitvor of Motion lin Mrebanicii] the meaſure of 
Motion reck pong the Line of direction, being the 
diſtance of length, which the Centre of any moving | 
thro” as it moves on in a right Line. | 
Lowcrrv Dinar, extended lengthwiſe, - | 


8 LoNGITUDINAL Suture [ Anat.) the croſs Seam of the Scull, 


that goes ſrum one ſide to che other. EY 
Loxcus ,, {with Anat.) à Muſcle of the Cubit or 


Elbow which helps to ſtreteh out the Arm forwards; alſo a 


aud of the Ra = 23 
upwards. 


Body rans 


vo. 


| gar 15 in Bota#. Wrir.] the longeſt, Jorge, 4, 
1, — 25 | | 
yaus Coll fin Hret.} a Muſcle of the Neck, which ar- 
fes chiefly fleſhy, thoꝰ pn y tendinous from the fore-part of 
the 5 upper YVertedye of the Back, and is inſerted into every 
Veriebra of the Neck. Its Office is to bend the Neck forwards. 
Loox [of lu Sar. above} is that part of a Ship aloft, 
as the Bulk-head of the Fore-caſtle, 
To 41 {a Phraſe uſed in conning a Ship} as Logſup, i. e. 
To Lurrd keep 
Harbour, is to fail into into it cloſe by the Wind. 
To ſpring a Loor [S Phaſe] is when a Ship that waz 
ing large before a Wind, is brought cloſe by the Wind. 
A Loor 


aff at a diſtance. | 
Keep your Loor, is a direction to the Man at the Helm to 
W Ship near the Wind. *. 

oo Tackle (in a Ship] a ſmall Tackle, ſerving to lift all 
ſmall Weights in and out of a Ship. 

Loor Hooks, Tackle with 2 Hooks, one of which is to 
hitch into the Crengles of the Main and Fore-ſail, and the 
other into a ſtrap or pulley Rope, let into the Cheſs-Tree, 
&-. its uſe being to ſuccour the Tackles in a large Sail. 

Loor Pieces, are thoſe Guns that lie in the Loof of a Ship. 

To Look [loc ian, _ to behold, to ſee. 

A Look, a caſting the Eye, beholding, ſecing ; a form of 
Coutenance, as an angry laal. 1 

A Loon | prob. of — L. a Ball of Yarn, according to 
Minſbew) the Frame in which a Weaver works. . 

Loom Gale [in Sea Language] a freſh or ſtiff (Gale ; the beſt 
fair Wind to ſall in, becauſe the Sea does not go high, and all 
the Sails may be borne out. 

Loowinc of a Ship, is the proſpect or ſhew that ſhe makes, 
as they ſay, ſuch a Ship Looms a great Sail, i. e. ſhe ſeems 
or appcars to be a great Ship. 

Loox, an idle, lazy, good for nothing Fellow. 

Loox ſin New England} a Bird like a Cormorant, that enn 
_ go, much leſs fly, and makes a noiſe like a Sow-gelder's 

orn. 

A Loor F. of loopen, Du. to run, becauſe it can be 
eaſily flipped] a Nooſe in a Rope which will ſlip; alſo an Or- 
nament for a Button-hole, 

Loor [in the Iren Works) about 3 Quarters of a hundred 
Weight of Iron, melted and broken off from à 80%, in the 


Fire of the Finary. | | 
1 is the breaking off this Loop from the 


Shingling the 
Sow, and working it into a Bloom. 
A Looy {in Gur.) a ſmall Iron-ring in the Rarrel of 8 Gan. 
Loor of Corn [at Riga] 2 Buſhels, and in ſome Places 4 
Pecks and $. is 0 igh | 
Loor Holes [in a Ship} are holes made in the comings of 
the Hatches for cloſe Fights and other Conveniences. 


go- 


Looy Holes [in Fortification] are little holes in the Walls of 
a Caſtle or Fort to ſhoot through, . ? 

Looss Io, Du.] flack, not tight, not bound ups alls 
looſe in Morals. | | 

To Loo'sz 2 [of looſen, Dn. leYan, Sax.] to unbind, 

15 Leun to let looſe 3 to move a thing from its fixed- 
neſs. 


Loos x S:rife, Willow-herb or Willow-weed, which is ſo 
called by Country People, becauſe there goes a Tradicion of 
it, that if it be held to Cattle when a fighting, it will part 
them. n 


Loo'seness, laxativeneſs of Body ; alſo depravednels 
Morals | 


To Lor, to cut off the tops of Trees. | 
To Lor [of loopen, Du. or 4251, L.] to run away, © 

ſlip away privately. | 3 
Loruia [with Anatomiſti] the upper Part of the Cervix or 

the back Part of a human Neck. ENTITY 
Joop A*c10Us [/oquax, L.] full of talk, prating. 

UA*CIOUSNES ; PTY 
er T talkativencls. by 
LoquE'La, talk, difcourſe, ſpeech, L 


as to 


Loxp hla xo, Sar. of hlay a Loaf, and afford, ofa Un- 
ſtom of Noblemen, antiently giving Loayes of Bread to th 
Pact] a Nobleman. bla 
Logrp iz Groſs [bein 
a On 1. to his Lands, to . 3 his 
Lokbp [in Lato] is a Perſon who has 2 Fee, and of conk- 
quence the Homage of Tenants within his Mangur. 


EO OE INTE LY WIS Pe HE 
4 A bY renne. 
Wb 1 . \ n 
7 


the Tanbers called Cheſs-Trees, as fr 


the Ship near to the Wind; to Logf fats & 


58 EL fine die [old Rec.] an Imparlance or Petition for | 
y of reſpite in a of Juſtice. £. © 
a private Perſon Jis vrhen a Man makes 


Lox 8 


0 turn the Palm of the H 


N 


e eee 
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Lo 


Loxp uren lin La cnt of Manaus, who there - 
fore hay Tory: holding of him in Fee and hy à Copy of 
Court-Ro 

Load of the (Geniture (with Aftrolagers) is that Planet 
which has the greateſt ſtrength in the Figure of any Periqn's 
Geniturs or Nativity, and ſo becomes principal Signiſicator 
of his Temperament, Mannets, diſpoſition of Body, &. 

Loap of the Hour, [with Afrologers] 3 Planat which go- 
verns the twelfth Part of the Day; as alſo of the Night ſeve- 
rally, and divided intg 12 Parts, which were called planetary 

u 
1 of the Year [with Aſtrologers] that 2 which has 
* Marks of ＋ ortitude in a revolutional Figure. 
Lo/xDaNe (of Lord and Daus, waa when the Dares 

Loa bAUr 12 had the Government in England, enjoined 
the better ſort of People to keep a Dane in their Houſes; 28 a 

Spy and Curb upon them wn dull, heavy Fellow, a lazy Lubber. 

Pq, sis | abpdvare, Gr.] the bending of the Back-bong 
forwards in Children. 

Lo'sDLINEss, ſtatelineſs, pride, baughtineſs. 

Lo'sDLY, haughty, lofty, proud. 

Lonpsuir, the Title, Jarifdition or Manour of a Lord. 

Logs [lee, Sax.) 1 3 or Skill. 

Lone, Direction, Advice, caching. Milton. 

Lo'x EY, an Article in the Chamber of Accounts in France, 
which ordains, that if a Combat be accepted, and aſterwards 
taken up by the conſent of the Lord of the Fee, each of the 


Parties ſhall pay 25, 6.4. and the Party overcome forteits 112 
Shillings. 


Lo/s1ca, a Coat of Mail or Armour, worn in old Yen. | 


wrought over with many ſmall Iron Rings. 
Loxica“Tiox, a fencing with a Coat of Mail. 


Loxicariox [in Maſon-] the filling of Wally with Mortar. 


Lox1yica'tTion [with Ghymi/ts] the covering a Veſſel, 
call'd a Retort, with Loam or Clay, before it is ſet over a 
naked Fire. 

Lo'RIMERS 
 Loringrs F Company of Artificers, who make Horſe 
Bits, Spurs, c. and other Things for Horſes. 

Lo's1oT, a Bird, that being looked upon by one that has 
the Jaundice, cures 'the Pert and dies it (elf. 

To Loss [leYan, Sax. ] to ſuffer loſs. 

ATo'szi, an idle, ſlothful Perſon. 

e > [0/d Rec.) a Flatterer, a yen 


Lo/sinGeR 
Loss [of le Jan, Sax. to loſe] loſing, dammage. F 
Lots Tree [hotas, L. nt, Gr] a Tree, bearing broad, 


jagged Leaves, full of Veins, the upper Part being green, 
the other whitiſh. 


Lo'Tyexwrr, a Penalty or Fine antiently impos'd on thoſe 
that committed Adul or Fornication, 


Lor [hloT, Sar. ] a Portion of a Thing divided into ſeveral 


Parts, to 85 — Perſons; Chance, Fortune, F. 


To caft Lors [hleotan, Sax] to determine a doubt by Lot. 
To pay Scot and Lor, to pay ſuch Pariſh Duties as Houſe- 
keepers are liable to. 


Lor \ (x t the Derbyſbirs Mines] 3 Duty paid to the 
Lorn ing of every 1 


13th Diſh of Lad. 
2 Bread made of the Seed of the Herb Lotus, 
being like Millet. 
Lorn [la Se, Sax.] unwilling, as I am /oth, I have 15 


mind to, or it irketh me. 


x 
To 2 la ian, Sax. ] to nauſeate, to ahominate. 


Lo'Taxsss, V unwillingneſz. | 

Lo'TH1NG ſle de, Fax. I a nauſcating, 8 hatin 
Lo'Taysom [1adianſom, Sax. ] nauſeous, hatef 
Lo/T452Mn89%s, hatefulneſe, nauſeouſneſs. 


o iox, a waſhing, F. of L. 


1 (with Chymi/is] is the waſking-or cleaning ay 


edicine or Water. 


Lo rio s [in Med.] Remedies that are of a kind between a 
— a Fomentation, uſed to waſh the Head or any Part 


Lo'ros [with Botan.] the Herb Clover or Melilot, Li 
Lorvs [with Botan.] the Nettle-Tree, L. 


Lo'TTzxY [1ogTenia, Sax. loterie, F. I a Play of Chance 


in the nature of a Bank, whetein-are put Tickets for Sums of 


Money, mixt with many more blank Tickets, which. Tickets 
being mixed together, and drawn at a Venture, each Perſon 
has the Value of the Lot drawn to the Number of his Ticket. 
There are alſo Lotteries . 1 78 i . 8 ener __ the 


e manner. 
_ VaGe, an Herb. | 

Loup hluvd, Saz. Tenn, map. nn, 
Loy DNB38, noiſineſs e wa 


nor procure haſ and 
der the Exerciſe of ethers 
qLoys [lwgian, Sax. ] to ha ne ap cee. fox. 
| ova Dor, Da ys on which eras wan wats 1d 
Controverſies between Nene — an End to; far — | 
ſtoring of mutual Love and Charity, 


[prob. of hram, L. 1 Thong or Bridle] a 


_ Coutſe] the Art of oblique Sailing 


"ip mann, Fs Va, FI io, ee, 


2 ba 


Urn ſug or) 8470 Reise e | 
Love [m Ethicks) is 4 1 ing! but a 


Moraliſts tell ys, muſt not be ein away on an ill Object; 
unworthy vel to Is 2 kin · 


Lovs Jocome, 4 grinding of Cory at their Les Mil bes 
ly, out of Love to their Lendl. 
Love, the Name of a certain F lower. 


Lovg Apple, à Root in Spain, ,that inclings 2 Vide! | | | 45 
Colour. = 


Lo'y „Sar. and ne | [ , 
*.ꝗ PLINEEs [wyelic Tre)  Qalcy d | 8 
Lovely Ula xi gendlice, Sox.) Amiable. | 


Lo'vps [of lu xe pe or lu xiend, Sax.) a $woet-heare, Wc. 
Lover, a Tunnel in the Roof or op of the Houſe to 4; 


void Smoke. 
Louxp [lound, * vr Ba 3 Plain 7 Trees, 
| Fellow Livin 
1 


yo RDAN, a la 
Lovacu ack >; Nec « Ram of Sheep 
„ of 4 French Dance, or the Tuns that 
ongs to 1 
2 'RGULARY, a caſting any thing into the Water to ſpoil 


iſon it. 
"Lanes (buy, Sar. ] an Inſect that infeſts human Kind. 
Fo Loves [luplenz D.] to hunt or 0 Lice. 


Lovss Wort, an Herb. 
Lov'sy lui g, Sax. ] infeſted with Lice 

prob. of le eb, Sax. a — or 1 

eaple, one of the Full a glowniſh, ungus · 

. Fel llow. 


E *. louſy Condition, a 


er ; Us Du.] not high, * mean; | 
AIR | 
AO EY GON a fighting Cock, grar tank ns to 
owns a ſort of Shrub, otherwiſe called Spurga 
 Low'sy Laurel. 
Lo'w Lines, humility, humbleneſs of Mind. 


Lo'wxess [incerte 2 nf 60 1ohz Da.) low 


State or Place, m 
Lo' winc . [ of blo hlo 


1 


N 29 bellowing lle A Cow, fe. 
rt Bell] a Device for catching Bizds, 
by hanging a Bell about the Neck of « weather Sheep 

Low'ssL LER, one who goes a Fowling with a Light HeandBelf 

Low'L av Men, the Offspring of the Eagliſd Saxons, in 
the Eaſt Part of Scotland. 

Low Ship, one whoſe Maſt is either too ſhove or 
too ſmall; ſo that ſhe cannot bear a Sail large gnough to oe. 
her her true 

Low Worm fin Horſes] a Diſeaſe like the Bhingles, 

Lown [[0en, Da.] a dull heavy-headed Pellow. | EY 

To Lows [loeren, Ds.) to frown, to * fowr of 
grim; alſo to begin to be — o- with Clouds 

LoxobR wicatY [with Navi get] 2 or ning to 

Loxpprefmick bb 1 i li ailing NM 

Loxopromics Line (in 1 ue ph crooked 
Line, the Line of the 8 Way. we e Sails upon 2 
— iÞg which ſhe e ſhe does not go in 2 

c 

Loxopromick Tables pa. Nac (geting Fran Tables of 
Rhumbe, and traverſe Tabjes of Miles, &; * fn find put 
the requiſites, or reſolve the caſes of bailing, the moſt 


true and expeditious manner. 
Loxopro'micxs [of x, obliqu e, and Fry Gr, 4 
** Rhumb, whey A 


Ship does not $ail, either directly u che Equator, or un; 
der one and the ſame Meridian; eee lique ot acroſs them. | Z 
Loxo'vzomy, the Courſe Chip, er the Point it de- * 
ſeribes in Sailing from any Point ns another, Wente | | | 
r | 


Low-BELL 


a Cardinal Point; making equal Angles with every Me 
 Lo'rari [legalis,- 2 yah, NEW. 
to che Prince. 


W faithfv), 


Loy at Mouth [of a Horſe) an an as Mouch, of the na · | 


ture of ſuch Mout s, An be wad el 
ret wponiehe Hand. | . 


Lox's ALTY 
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To Lon, to tarry, to ſtand trifling, to ſpend Time idly. 
5 L Labber Sade XX —— 
Lo'z KN, a ſquare Cake made of preſerved Herbs, in the 
Shape of a Diamond cut, or Quarrel of Glaſs. 4 

| Love [in Heral.] is uſed to contain the Coat 
Armour of all unmarried Gentlewomen and Wi- 
dows,” as ſome ſay, becauſe it is the F igure of the 
, antient Spindlez or, as others ſay, uſe the 
Shields of the Amazons were of that Form: It is the Form 
or Shape of a Pane of Window Glaſs, before the Square 
came 4 much in faſtiion, and has two obtuſe Angles, as in 
he Figure. _ -* n | * 
| " Lozence'\ lin Heraldry] is a Sheild or an 
| 3 Ordinary of all Lozenges, as in 
the Figure. en | 
Loz EN [in Geometry) a Figure, the two op- 
poſite Angles of which are acute; and the other 
two obtuſe, as in the Figure. 8 5 

Lv'n BER, a Drudge, a lazy Drone. 

LuBRICIFACTION, a making flippery, L. | 

Lvu'pziciTaATe [{ubricare,” L.] to make ſlippery. 

To Lvnrvctouvs [/ubrirus, L.] ſlippery, uncertam, not 
concluſive ;* as a /ubricious Hope, a Iubricious Argument, &c. 
_ Lvu'sriciovsness?) [lubricitas, L. ] ſlipperineſs, uncer- 
LusRTcrry tainty, fickleneſs. 

Loc ARIA [of lucus, L. a Wood or Grove] a Feſtival ce- 
lebrated by the Romans in a Wood, where they retired and 
concealed themſelves, after they had been defeated, and were 
purſued by the Gaul. 

Lv/cext [/ucens, L.] bright, ſhining. 

Lu'csxn, a wild Beaſt in Ryſfa,. almoſt as big as a Wolf; 
the Skin of which has a very rich Fur, of Colour between a 
red and brown, and ſomething mailed like a Cat, intermixt 
with black Spots. - | 

Lv ip [/#cidus, L.] clear, bright, ſhining. 

A Lucip Body —_ Phils.) one that emits Light. 

Lvucip Intervals, the Fits or Paroxiſms of Maniacks, 
wherein the Frenzy leaves them in Poſſeſſion of their Reaſon. 

Lu/cipa Corona [ Aftron.] a fixed Star of the ſecond Mag- 
nitude in the Northern Garland. 

Lucipa /ancis [ Aſtron.) a Star in the Sign Scorpio. 

Lucida lyra 3 a fixed Star of the firſt Magnitude 
in the Conſtellation Lyra. 


Lucrvity > [Juciditas, L.] brightneſs. 


. 


Lv'cipness 

Lv'cipus, 4, 4m, [in Botan. Writ.) ſhining. | 

Lu/cirxR [with Aſtron. ] the Planet Venus; ſo called; when 
it riſes before the Sun, q. d. lucem ferens, L. i. e. bringing 
light; and Heſperus, or the Evening Star, when it ſets after 
the Sun. | | | | 

Lucirs'RTAx, like, of, or pertaining to Lucifer, proud, 
haughty, arrogant, | 

Lucirg'rians [| fo called of Lucifer, Biſhop of Cagliari] 
a Sect in the fourth Century, who held that the Soul of Man 
was propagated out of his Fleſh. $4 | 

LucvFgrovs Experiments [among Naturalifts] ſuch Ex- 
periments as ſerve to inform and enlighten the Mind, as to 
ſome Truth or Speculation in Philoſophy, Phyſick, 6c. 
Luci ruous [Jucifigus, L.] that ſhuns the light. 
Luci'czxous [lucigena, 17 born or begotten in the Day 
ime. | 

Lucr'x a [with the Poets] a Name of Juno; or, as others 
lay, of Venus, ſuppoſing her to aſſiſt Women in Labour, 
whom they . for a ſafe delivery. | | 

Lucio LA [with Botan.] the Herb Adder's Tongue, L. 

Lucx luck, D.] Chance, Fortune. 

Lu cxix Ess, fortunateneſs. 

Lu“ cx, fortunate, 

Luck A“TIox, a gaining or winning, L. | 

Lv'cxaTive [/ucrativus, L.] gainful, profitable. 

Lu'cz aTivensss,' gainfulnels. | 

'LuckaTtive am Civil Law) is ſuch as is paid, where 

there hath been no Advantage made by the Debtor, and no 
delay nor deceit in him. | 

Lvcr [lucrum, L.] gain, advantage, profit. | | 


LucsrricaBLE [Jucrificabilis, L.] bringing or producing 


gain or profit. p | | 

Lucxrricx [lucrificus, L.] gaining, making gain. 

- LucTa'T10N, a wreſtling, ſtriving or ſtruggling, L. 
LucTiyxrous [lufifer, L. ain. 

or Mourning. | 

 , LvcTi'xicaBLtengss, mournfulneſs. 


. 


A 
> 


LucTreick [/u&#ificus, L.] cauſing ſorrow or mourning, | 


LucrT1'soxovs [ufiſexus, L.] ſounding out ſorrow; ſound- 


ing mournfull ). 
1 | N | 


ng of bringing Sorrow 
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**Lvervovs [lufuofus,” E.] ſorrowful, full of ſorrow. 

© To Lv/cunra Tt [/hicubrare, L.] to ſtudy late, or to u oh 
by Candle-light. _ : | 2 | 
e a ſtudying or working late or by Candle. 

ight. L. '; 4G | * 

- Lv'cutaxcs [/uculentia, L.] trimneſs, fineneſs, beauty. 
Lu curl [/uculens, L.] trim, fine, beautiful. 

| In D1'BR10vs [/udibrioſus, L.] reproachful, ſhameful, di. 
culous. | | | 
x 2 [Iudibundus, 2 of play. * 

u'pIcrous [/udicrus, L. rtive, diverting, pl 1 
alſo trifling, Hoke childiſh. * K 9 
Lvu/picrovensss, ſportiveneſs; triflingneſs. 

_ Lv'vi compitales [among the Romans] were ſolemnized in 
the Campitæ, i. e. the Croſs- ways and Streets. Servint Jul. 
lius, inſtituted them in honour of the houſhold Gods or fami- 
liar Spirits, it being given out that he himſelf was begotten 
of one of the Geniz. oo | 

Lvup1Fica'T10N, a mocking or deceiving, L. 
Luxs Yenerea, the French Pox. . | 
L/ Es, a great mortality, either among Perſons or Cattle. 7, 
 Luss Deifica [i. e. the deifying Lues the falling 
Luxs Sacra [i. e. the ſacred or holy Laes f Sickneſs. [, 
Lure [Sea Term]. See Loof. * | 
Lure - a light or flame to catch Fowls with, a Low- 
Loveny f Bell. 

To Loe [geluggian, Sax.) to pull, to hale or pluck. * 
Luc, a Land Meaſure, a Pole or Perch. | 
Lu/os {prod of gelugFian, or II Fan, Sax. to lie, becauſe 

the Ears lie cloſe to the Heag, -contrary to thoſe of 4 footed 
Animals] the Ears. WA | 
Luc Wort. An Herb. 

Luc [of Feluggian, Sax.) an heavy Weight. 
Lucv'zrious lugubris, L.] mournful, ſorrowful. 
12 RE, a Corruption of Louis 4 Or. See Lewis d Or. 

UKEWA/RM [ plac, and 2, Sax. ] between hot and 
cold ; alſo ra * * 

Lux ZwWARUN ESS, a being between hot and cold; indif- 

ference, regardleſneſs. | 
To Lux L [/allare, L. ] to entice to ſleep by ſinging ſleepy 

Tunes or other allurements ; alſo to allure. * 
Lu'LLasy [either of &, Gr. to ſpeak, q. talk to ſleep, 


or of /allare, L. and abivan, Sax.] a Nurſe's allurement to 


cauſe a Child to ſleep. - | 
Luma [Bot.] a kind of Thorn that grows in Meadows and 
moiſt Places. L. 1 | 
Lumsa'co, a pain in the Muſcles of the Loins, which is 
ſometimes ſo very violent that the Patient cannot fit down. 
5 [unbaris, L. of or pertaining to Loins. 
Lumsa's1s Vena [with Anat.] a Vein taking its Riſe from 
the deſcending Trunk of the Vena Cava, and is not always 
ſingle ; but ſometimes 2 or 3 on each ſide, and are beſtow'd 
on the Muſcles of the Loins.  L. 5 
LumBa'res Arteriæ [with Anat.] certain Arteries which 
ariſe from the Aorta, ſpreading themſelves over all the Parts 
of the Loins, and to the Marrow of the Back-bone. + 
Lu'MBER, old houſhold Stuff; alſo things uſeleſs and of 
ſmall Value, | 8 3 
Lu'mBRICAL [of lumbricus, L. ] of or pertaining to, or like 
an Earth- worm. o bes | 
LumBR1cat Muſcles [with Anat.] 4 Maſdes in each Hand 
and as many in the Feet; ſo called on account of their {mal- 
neſs and reſemblance to Earth-worms. | | 
LumBRica'LEs, the lumbrical Muſcles. 
LumBRICA'L1s Pedis [ Anat.] one of the lumbrical Muſcles 
of the leſſer Toes. 

. Lv'mpf1cvs, an Earth-worm, a Belly-worm, 2 Maw- 
worm. L. * 5 of | 
Lumixa'se, a Lamp or Candle to burn on the Altar ot 
a Church, or Chapel. L. £4 4 
Lu/MinaR1Es [/aminare, L.] the Sun or Moon, ſo call 

by way of eminency; Lights, ps. | 
*Luminara [in the antient Weſtern Churches] the Name 
of the Time of the Nativity of our bleſſed Saviour, © 
Clan. =: 1 | 
LY [/aminaire, F. luminare, L] 3 light * , 
or Body that gives light; as the Sun and Moon, Which are 
ſtiled Luminaries by way of Eminency, becauſe of their crit 
ordinary brightneſs, and the great quantity of light that the) 
afford. 9 224 e 175 3 
Luut Arion, a lightening. . 
Lum1'xzovs [lumineux, F. lumineus, L.] proceeding from 


light. 2 a”; mot 
'Lv/minovs [/aminofys, L.] full of ligt. 
Lv'minovxess lightneſs, fulneſs of light. 


* 


Eu 


A Lump Hiamp, Du.] à Mas, a Whole Bath ; alſo the 

Name of a Fiſh. Wan ben 0 

Lu'mers# {[ompſch; Du.] heavy, dull; alſo in lumps, 

LU"M#1SHNEsS, a being in lumps or clods; alſo dulneſs, 
heavinels. _ _ | 

Lu NA [+ lux aliena, a botrowed light; becauſe ſhe re- 

ceives her light from the Sun] the Moon, the neareſt to the 

Earth of all the ſeven Planets. | 103” 

Luna [with Chymiſti] Silver. | 

LUNA leich Aftrol.] the Moon, called Feminine and Noctur- 

5%; becauſe, borrrowing her light from the Sun, ſhe excels 

in paſſive Qualities and Moiſture, J. 60 | 

Luna ſin Heral.] the Moon, is uſed, by ſuch 

as blazon the Arms of Monarchs by Planets, in- 

ſtead of Metals and Colours, for Argent or Silver; 

becauſe the Moon is the ſecond reſplendent Planet 

to our Sight, as Silver is the ſecond in Value among Metals. 

And ſome Heralds have accounted this way of Blauon proper 

to diſtinguiſh\ the Arms of Sovereigns ws thoſe of Subjects. 


Sce the Figure. 
LUNA cornea [with Chymiſts] a rough, taſteleſs Maſs, 
Luxx cornua f almoſt like Horn, made by pouring Spirit 


of Salt upon Cryſtals of Silver. 
LU'NACY | of luna, L. the Moon] Frenzy or Madneſs, ſo 
called, becauſe ſuppoſed to be influenced by the Moon. 
Lu'NAR [/unaris, L.] of or pertaining to the Moon. 
LUNAR Months, Months according to the Courſe of the 
Moon, | 
LU'NARIA [with Botan.] Moon- wort or Mad-wort, L. 
Lu'NAR Cycle [with Aftron.] is a Period or Revolution of 
19 Years, invented to make the Lunar Year agree with the 
Solar : So that at the end of this Revolution of 19 Years, the 
new Moons happen in the ſame Months, and on the ſame 
Days of the Month as they did 19 Years before; and the 
Moon begins again her Courſe with the Sun. This Lunar 
Cycle is alſo called the Golden Number; the Circulus Decen- 
novenalis ; alſo Enedecateris, and Circulus Metonicus, of Me 
ton the Athenian, who firſt invented it, L. 
LUNARY | /unaris, L.] belonging to the Moon. 
LU'NATICK [/unaticus, L.] affected with lunacy, diſtrat- 
ed, mad. | | 
LU'NATICKNESS, lunacy, diſtratedneſs, madneſs. 
LUNATICK Eyes [in Horſes] a Diſeaſe which makes their 
Eyes look as if they were covered with white. 
LU/NATED [/unatus, L.] crooked, like a half Moon. 
LUNA'TION [with Aſtronom.] the Synodical Month, ac- 
counted from one Conjunction of the Moon, with the Sun, 
to another, or a Revolution of the Moon , or Time between 
one new Moon and another, conſiſting of 29 Days, 12 Hours 
and 3 Quarters of an Hur, 
LU'NDRESS [ſo named, becauſe coined at London] certain 
ſilver Pence antiently, which weigh'd three times as much as 
now, F. 
LU'NES Lp Geometricians) Planes in the 
LUNULE * form of a Creſcent or half Moon, 
terminated by the circumference of two Circles 
which interſect each other within, as in the Figure. 


LUN en 7 autre [ Heraldry) i. e. the one in the 
other, F. is the ſame that the Exgliſb called coun- 
terchanged, and is when the Eſcutcheon is parted 

of two Colours, and the Charge extends over both; 
that Charge has the upper half, or Metal of the lower Part of 
the Eſcutcheon, and the lower Part of the Colour or Metal, 
of the upper; or if Party per pale, then one Side is of one 
Colour, and the other of. another, anſwering to the two Sides 
of the Field. See the Eſcutcheon. | 


Lu NES oth Falconers] leaſhes or long lines to call in 


awks; call'd alſo lowings | 
LUNETTE' [with Horſemen] a half Horſe-ſhoez a Shoe 


without the Spunges (the Part of the Branches which tuns to- 


wards the Quarters of the Foot, are ſo called.) F. 
LuUNneg'TTEs ſin Fertific.] are Envelopes, Counter-guards 

or Mounts of Earth caft up before the Courtin, about five 
athom in breadth, of which the Parapet takes up three. 

They are uſually made in Ditches full of Water, and ſerve to 


e ſame purpole as Fauſ-brays ; — are eompos d of two 


Faces, which form à rezentring Angle; and their Platform, 


ing no more than twelve Foot wide, is a little raiſed above 


the level of the Water, and hath a Parapet three Fathom 


thick. Þ - 


LUNETTEs [with Horſemtif] two ſmall Pieces of Belt made 


round and hollow, to e upon the Eyes of a vicious Horſe, 
that is apt to bite, or ſtrike with his fre Feet ; or that will 
not ſuffer his Rider to mount him [21,191 294 t 
_ LunETTss, Glaſſes to help the Sight; Spectacles, - 
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LN [bigis, F. a tall, lazy, drowſy; dreaming Fel- 
* Or Wench, a flow „ a | 4 
UNGsS [lungena of lun, Fax. Ln , becauſe they 
—_ as con 2 nothing but Wind) a Part of the human 

y, conſiſting of Veſſels and membranous Veſlicle, and 
| 1 Growing, a Diſeaſe in Cattle- 
LuNG's Sickneſs, a Diſeaſe in Cattle. | 
LuxG-Wort, an Herb. ; | ; | 
Lunt SOLAR Year [ Aron.) a Period made by wes 
the Cycle of the Moon, or 19 into that of the Sun, whi 
1s 28, ; N 
LuxT unte, Teut.] a Match for firing of Guns. : 
LUPERCA LES'[ſo called of Lupercal, a Place conſecrated 
to Pan, where Romulus and Remus were afterwards brought 


up by a Wolf} Prieſts inſtituted by Evander, in honour of 


Pan. Theſe Prieſts run about the Streets naked, and barren 
omen ſtrove to touch them, or be ſtruck by them, fancy! 

a Blow from them had Virtue in it, to render them fruitful. 
LUPERCA/LIA {fo called, as ſome ſay, of Lupa, . a ſhe- 

mus; or as others 

ſay, of ad-, a Wolf, becauſe the chief Employment of Pan 

was to drive away ſuch Beaſts from the Sheep that he protect - 


ed] Feaſts celebrated by the Romani, on the 1 5th of Februarys. 


The Ceremony was thus; firſt a Sacrifice was kill'd of Goats, 
(becauſe Pax was ſuppoſed to have Goat's Feet) and a Dog 
(as being the neceſſary Companion of Shepherds) then two 
Noblemens young Sons. were brought to the Luperci, and 
they ſtained their Foreheads with the bloody Knife, and o- 
thers wiped it off with Locks of Wool dipped in Milk : Then 
they cut the Skins of the Goats into Thongs, and ran about 
the Streets all naked but their Middle, laſhing all they met in 
their way with the Thongs, becauſe the Romans had happily 
recovered their Beaſts, when they ran in this manner after the 
Thieves that had ſtolen them away, while they were ſacri- 
ficing to the God Pan. 'The young Women, and thoſe that 
were barren, never endeavourcd to get out of their Way, but 
rather to come into it; becauſe they thought a Stroke from 
them, was a great helper of Conception and Delivery. 

LUPE/Rc1, the Prieſts of the God Pan. 

3 a Tumor or Protuberance about the ſize of a 

an. 


Lu'eINes [/upini, L. I a ſort of Pulſe. a 


LUPT'NUM caput gerere [old Lago] to be outlaw'd. L. 
LUPLI'CETUM % Deeds) a Hop Garden. ape 
Lu'euUs, a Wolt, IL. r 
Lurus [with Surgeons] a ſort of Cancer on the Thighs 
and Legs, L. | 8 | 
To LURCH [perhaps of lacrari, L. to ſteal or. pilfer] to lie 
hid; to lie in wait for. | | | 
A Lvu'xcusr [ of lurco,. L.] one who hes upon the lurch 
or upon the catch; alſo a kind of hunting Dog 
Lv'/sxcninc, leaving a Perſon under ſome enibaraſſment; 
alſo lying upon the catch. , 
Lu'span [prob. of lourd, F. is laurdaut, F. a Dunce) a 
lazy fellow. See Lordane. 
Ln [/uerre, F. ] a Device which Falconers uſe, made of 
Leather, in the form of two Wings ſtuck with Feathers, and 


baited with a Piece of Fleſh, tb call back a Hawk at a conſide- 


rable diſtance ; a decoy or allurement. | | 

To Lux [/eurrer, F. but prob. of belæ an, Sax. to be- 
tray] to bring a Hawk to the Lure; to allure or decoy, 

Lu's1D [/uridus, L.] pale, wan, black and blue. 

Lux tx Ess, black 1 blueneſs, paleneſs, c. | 
To Luxx [prob. of loeren, Du. to lie in ambuſh, or as 
Skinner thinks, of Lark, g. d. to lie hid as a Lark in a Fur- 
row] to lie hid or concealed. 79 

Lu RKW, lying hid. 


"HEY [prob. of delicious, or of laxut, & looſe] 


LLu%x1ous f oyer ſweet, chbying.. --.. 


Lv'sciouvsxess, over ſweetneſs, cloyingneſss. 


Los ERV Lupus cervarius, L. J a kind of Wolf called the 


Stag-Wolf. | 15 
vs Enxs, the Fleeces of the Animals aforelaid. 
Lv's0N, a playing. 4. 
Lu/sn nunc a ſort of baſe Coin in the 2 
ward III coined beyond Sea, counterfeititlg the Eng/i/b Money. 
A Lusx [of luſbe, F. Minſpew] a Quggiſh lochful Fellow; 


* Dr One. 0 HZ, 1 , if p » : : | ; 
Lou'sxisuRESs, lazineſs ſlothfulneſs. rs FOE 
Lv'sory [/uſorius, L.] jocular, ſportive. 


— 


To Lusr ij ven-, luſten, Du. j to deſiro, to have an in- 


clination to. | 


- Tehave Leer Lees Phrofe) is, uſed of 2 Ship, which :: 
ſaid a have à Juſt to one. fide or another, when ſhe; is inclined. 
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Lor flay'e, Sar. ] concupiſcence, nlawful Paffion 

fire, lechery, wantonneſs; alſo a natural deſirv. 
Lu'srrut Clay vxull, Sax. ] lecherous. 


| 


Dan. 


'Lvsryvixesd, laftful Nature; lecherouſneſi. a 


Luer- Mort, an Herb. 1 
Lu'srEx 7 [lufre, F. luſter, Du.] brightheſs, ſhin- 
(x LOR 7 ningneſs, gloſs, the brillant appearance on any 
1 * PP 
| þ Like Cluſtig, Ter. my in „ healthful. 
;v'sT 1N Ess, ſtrongneſs of Body; alſo healthineſs. 
E „ ge [/uftrabilis, L.] that may be purged of puri- 


. Lv/sTRAL {/uftralir, L.] an Epithet apply'd by the Anti- 
ents to the Water uſed in their Ceremonies, to ſprinkle and 
uy the People, Cities or Armies, defiled by any Crime or 

mpurity; a ſort of holy Water. 

| Rant Mater [among the Romans] a ſort of holy Water, 
with which the Prieſts uſed to purify the People. 

LvusT&A'TION, a going about every where to view; alſo a 
purging by Sacrifice ; alſo Expiation, Sacrifices or Ceremo- 
nies by which the Romans purified their Cities, Fields, Ar- 
mies and People, defiled by any Crime or Impurity. 
Lu'srR ICI dies [among the Roman] the Days on which 
9 gave their Children the Name of the Family. 

LusTR1'F1Ck CAHrificus, L.] purging, 

Lv sTRINnG 2 [of Autre, F. brightneſs, gloſſineſs] a 

Lu rah Gloſſy ſort of French Silk. 

Los T RUN ig, the Romans] the Space of 5 Years or ra- 
ther 50 Months} at the end of which, they from time to time 
numbred the People, and purified the City. Others derive 
the Word of luſirare to make a review, becauſe the Cenſors 
review'd the Army once in 5 Years. Varro derives it from /uo 
to pay, becauſe at the beginning of each 5 Years, they paid 
Tribute, that had been impoſed by the Senate. L. | 

Lu”TanisT, one well skill'd in playing on the Lute. 

LuTa'Tion [of /utum, L. clay or loom] the ſtopping up 
of chymical Veſſels with loom and plaiſter. 

Lor [/iuto, Ital.] a muſical Inſtrument. 

Lurz | with Chymi/fs] a compound Paſte, made of Sand, 
Clay, Potters-Earth, Droſs of Iron, c. for the building of 
Furnaces}; and alſo for the joining and cloſing up the Necks of 
Retorts, Receivers, &c. to Coat Glaſſes and earthen Veſſels 
to preſerve them from the Violence of Fire. 

o LuTE, to cover or ſtop Veſlels with the aforeſaid Lute, 

Lu“ rA [with Botan.] the Herb Looſe- ſtrife. L. | 

LuTzo'La [with Botani/s] a ſmall Flower like Dyers- 
weed. L. | 

LuTe'scexs [in Botan. Writ.) yellowiſh. L. 

LvTtzo-vir1D1s [in Botan. Writ.) of a yellowiſh Green. L. 

Lo“ r EOS [/uteus, L.] clayey, full of Cay. 

LuTev's, a, um [ Botan. Writ.] Yellow. L. 

- Lu'THERANISM, the Opinions and Doctrines of Martin 
Luther, an Auguſtin Friar, who ſeparated himſelf from the 
Church of Rome, A. C. 1115. wrote againſt its Errors and 
* the Reformation. | 

U'THERANS, the followers of Luther's Doctrines. 

LuTHERNS, Windows in the top of an Houſe, or over the 
Cornice in the Roof of a Building, ſtanding perpendicular o- 
ver the Naked of the Wall, and ſerving to enlighten the up- 
per Stairs, | 

Lu'rum, Clay, Lute, &c. 

Lu'TuLENCE [/utulentia, L. ] dirtineſs, muddineſs. 

Lo xATED [luxatus, L.] disjointed, put out of Joint or 
looſened. 

Luxa'Tion [with Anat.] is a looſening of the Tendons or 
Ligaments, ſo that the Bones continue not firm in their natu- 
ral Situation or Place; or when a Bone abſolutely goes out of 
its Proper Cavity into another Place. L. | | 

UXA/TOR externus [with Anat.] the ſame as externus auris. 

Luxv'xiancy 2 [luxuria, L. ] abundance, as luxuri- 

Luxu'stanTNessS ancy of Words. 


LuxvurYoss : [/axurioſus, L.] given too much to lnxury, 


Luxvk1ovs S exceſſive. N 
 Luxu'rant Lui an, L.] growing rank, running out 
exceedingly; alſo wanton, riotous. 


To Luxv'xIAT E [luxwricre, L.] to abound, to exceed, to 
grow rank, | 


| eee ee ¶CAaxuria, L.] all ſuperfluity and ex- 
Lu'xury ceſs in "carnal Pleaſures, ſumptuous 


Fare, ſumptuouſneſs in Building ; alſo ſenſuality, riotouſneſs, 


profuſeneſs. | 
Lycala, an Arcadiam Feſtival, reſemblin 
Lupercalia. It was firſt obſerved by Lycaon, in honour of 
Jupiter, ſirnamed Lyceens. 
m which the Conqueror was rewarded with a Suit of brazen 


a 
- 
o 
* 


the n 
It was celebrated with Games; 
2 Armour 3 and a human Sacrifice was offered at this Feſtival. | 


LreanrxRO Ur [/ycanthropus, L., of bee of ) 2. 
a Wolf, and —— a Man, 273 troubled with the 
melanchol 3 called n with which Perſons 
that are Toned, ancy themſelves Wolves, and wander in 
Woods and deſart Places, howling like Wolves: which is {aid 
to have been cauſed by the bite of a mad Wolf. 

Lyea/nTuroey L, Gr.] a Madneſs," a Diſeaſe, 
a kind of Phrenzy, cauſes People to run thro? the Fi 
— Sc. in the Night, occaſioned by the bite of a mad 


olf. . , 
Lvexia [ris of , Gr. a Wolf] a Feſlivial held at 
Argos to Anolla, on account of his delivering the Argives 
from Wolves that waſted their Country. L. | 
Lycz'um,' a Place near Athens, where Ariffotle taught 
Philoſophy to his Diſciples. Hence Lyceum is uſed to ſignify 
the Ariſtotelian or Peripatetick Philoſophy. 
Candle or Light] a kind 


LrY'cunts:[avzye of ve, Gr. a 
of Roſe ſo-called, from its bright Colour. 

LY'THNIs [with Botan.] the Herb Campion, 

LYCHNIS Agria [with Botan.] the Herb Calves-Snout. 

LYCHNI'T1s Civ, Gr.] the ſame as Verbaſtum. 

A rr L. of . of no x 
Candle, and fie, Life, Gr.] a Night-walker; one, who, 
inſtead of the Day, uſes the Night, and lives as it were 
by 188 one that turns Day into Night, and Night 
into . 

LYCrgok N , Gr.] a — engendred of a Wolf and 
a Bitch; a Wolf Dog, a Shepherd's Dog, L. 

Ly co'cToxon [rwxixwry, Gr.] Herb Wolf's Bane, L. 

Lycor'pss [wine of , Gr. a Wolf} a fort of Madneſs 
like that of Wolves, L. 

Lycoro'pium [gu N, ve, i. e. Wolf's Foot] the Herb 
Wolf's Claw, L. | 

Lyco'rsis ſauxevyne, Gr.] the Herb Garden Bugloſs or 
Wolf's Tongue, L. 4:7 

LycosTarayLos fof ,, a Wolf, and w9wa, a Cluſter] 
Water Elder, or the arf Plane-Tree, L. 

LY'DIAN Mood ſin Mufick) a doleful and lamenting kind of 
it, the Deſcant being in ſlow time. 

LrY/pIUs Lapis, the touch - ſtone, L. | 

Lrx (la, Sax. Iixivium, L.] a Compoſition, of Aſhes 
and Water, for Waſhing or Scouring, 

To tell a Lxx [leogan, Sax. ] to affirm what is falſe. 

LYEF-YELD [lye ꝓ yetv, Sax. ] Leave Silver, a {mall Fine 
or Piece of Money, which in the Saxon Times, the Tenant 
pay'd to the Lord of the Manour, for leave to plow or ſow, c. 

LyGMOr'DEs [of uw: d, Gr. form] a Fever accom- 
panied with the Hicccugb. | 

LY'6MOs [Mywe, G75 the Hiccough or Hickup, a con- 
vulſive Motion of the Nerves in the Throat. en, 

LY MPHA [prob. of eb, Gr.] a tranſparent fluid, as'+ 
Water, Ce. fe 2 

LuU'MPHEDUCTS. See Lymphatick Veſſelt. 

LyY'MPHA [with Anatom. ] a clear limpid Humour, con- 
ſiſting of the nervous Juice, and of the Blood, which being 
continually ſeparated by the Glandules, it at laſt z gain dil- 
charged into the Blood, by its proper and peculiar Veſſels. 

LyMPHA [with Surgeons] a watery Matter, iſſuing from 
Sinews that are pricked, and other Wounds. - 

LYMPHA/TED [/ymphatus, L.] fallen diſtrafted. 

LyYMPHA'TICK Perſons [ymphatici, L.] Perſons frighted 
to Diſtraction, or thoſe that have ſeen Spirits or Fairies in 
the Water. | 

LYMPHATICK Ye/els [in Anat.] very ſmall, fine, hol- 

LYMPHATICL Dad, F low Veſſels, generally ariſing from 
the Glands, and a back a tranſparent Liquor, call 
Lympha, to the Blood. 1 ; 2 

1 ous [of Lynceus, a Man of a very quick and ſtrong 
Sight, ſo that, as the Poets ſay, he could ſee thro? Stone 
Walls} quick-ſighted. '  —- 2 

Ly NCHET [in Agriculture] a line of green Szerd, W 
ſeparates plough'd Lands in common Fields. wa 

Ly NIS Lapis, a round Stone of a pyramidical Form, 
of divers Colours, L. 2 1 

| LyNcu'rUM [ayx6gw, Gr.] a precious Stone, ſuppoled 
to be bred of the congealed Urine of the Beaſt Lynx. | Beaſt 

'LyNx [ad3t of , Gr. the Morning Light] a wild hted, I 
very much ſpotted all over his Body, and very quick bg 


much of the Nature of the Wolf. | 


Lynx [with Phyfic.] a Diſtemper, the ſame a8 Ligmos3 
1 Inſtrum Abenee comes the- 
2 . © 7 1 f en 5 | 1 n 1 ; 
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venemous Creature. 
L' rixr [in Heral.] t 
Nhe Gr 
cher abating of a violent Diſeaſe. 


N with a Da 


M, is an Abbreviation of 
Magi/ter Artium, i. e. Maſter of Arts. 

Min Phyſician's Bills] ſigniſies ſometimes Manipulus, L. 
i. e. an handful; and at the end M ſtands for miſce, L. i. e. 
mingle, or mixtura, a mixture. 

Ma, the Name of one of Rhea's Maids, who tended Bac - 
thus; alſo Rhea herſelf was { called. 

Mac, a Son, 1riſb, added to the beginning of many Sir- 


; ] baſtard Privet, or Coral, of Po- 
mander Privet; a kind of Shrub, whoſe Berries are black and 
ſhining, and ſerve for Bracelets. 

Maca'ronicks [among the Tralian-] a jumble of Words 
of different Languages, with Words of the vulgar Tongue 
latiniz'd, or put into Latin Terminations and Forms, as ſaga- 
rizavit, he ſugared; and Latin Words put into the Form of 
the Modern; a ſort of Burleſque Poetry made out of their 
Language, and the Scraps and 
The Invention is attributed to one Theophilus Folengi, in the 
Year 1520, and to have been ſo called, of Macarone, Ital. a 
coarſe, clowniſh Man, or of the Italian Macaroons, which are 
a fort of Worms or Cakes, made of unleavened Flower, Eggs 
and Cheeſe, after a clumſy manner by the Peaſants : fo that as 
the latter were a Hotch-Patch of various Ingredients 3 ſo wete 
the Macaronicks of Italian, Latin and French, and adorned 
with natural Beauties, pleaſant Jeſts, and a lively Stile. 

of or pertaining to a macaronick Stile or 


names, as Mac-ferlin, &c. 
Ma'cales [with Botan. 


 Macaxo'nick, 
Way of Writing, 
Macaroo'ss fin Confe#.] lumps of boiled Paſte, ſtrewn 
over with Sugar, Sc. or a Sweet-meat, made of Almonds, 
Eggs, Sugar, Roſe Water, Ec. 
Ma-ccanzes, the Name of two Book 
which contain an Hiſtory of the memorable Actions of Fudas 
Maccabens, and others of the Family. 
Macse'{macis, L. of e, Gr, 
Macs [prob. of ma 
Lord Chancellor, an 
Macs creres {mar 
buy and ſell ſtolen Fiſh. _ 
Ma'csrRaTt [macerare, L. 
; alſo to ſteep or ſoak... | 
a making lean,  w 


e ee ee 


LACERA TION; 


Tra Coith 4#r0n.] a Conſtellation Aus e 
dy Poets to be the Harp of Ario rs, feigned 


14 8 


M. 
Roman; M m, Ttalick: 
IVI Saxon; M u, Greek; are th 
phabet; and 9 TD, the 13th of the Hebrew: M, in Engliſh, 
always keeps its ſound; ſo that, following it, is Ioſt in Au- 


tumn, Solemn, &C. 


M [in Afronomical Tables, &c.) ſignifies Meridional or 


M [in Law] was a Brand or Mark with which a Criminal, 
convicted of Murther, and having the benefit of the Cle 
was ſtigmatiz'd, it being burnt on the Brawn of his Thu 

M [in Latin Numbers] ſtands for a Thouſand, 
ſh [with the Antients] ſignified a thouſand 


Magiſter, as M. A. or 4. M. 


p | 
5 or maſſy}] an Enſign carried 
other great Officers. | 

rarii, L. Barb.] 


Macerarion [in Pha 
with or without Heat, herein 
to be almoſt wholly diſſolved.. 


— 


ACHA ON, an antient Ph 


Sons of 


i 3 


nr. n 
lyrifes, L. Nefirbe, Gr.] an Harper, one that 
s or ſings to the Harp: in | | 
'RICK [ /yfitus, L.] of of 
LYRICK Ver, Oc. are 


"pe £32 Mac 
8 to a Lyre or | 
ſich as are ſet to the Lyre or 
Harp, apply'd to the antient Odes and Stanza's, and anſwer 
to our Airs or Tunes, and may be play'd on Inſtruments. - - 
LYSIMACHYA T>onungia, Gr. with Botan.] the Herb 
Looſe-Strife, Water-Willow or Willow-Herb, I. | 
-  LYSI'MACHUS [amnuexO,, Gr.] a 
having Veins of Gold in it. * 
LVs Is Uu, Gr.] a looſening, unbindin 
Lxsis [in Medicine] a weakneſs of the Body by Sickneſs. 
| Ly SSA UA, Gr.] the madneſa of a Dog, the bite of a 


he white Colour of Skins and Furs, 
ign of the looſening, or ra- 


ecious Stone, 


E 


fo 


Engliſh; OM m, 
tters of the Al- 


of 


erminations of divers other. 


'd Apocryphal; 
a Di 


who wittingly 
j to make Jean or bring down 
eakening or bringing 


yſician, ſaid to be one of the 
apiur; from whom 

led Ars NMarbacnias. 
Menze, a kind of Corn 


the Art of Ph 
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To Macurnart 
to deviſe. 
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Ma caiav PLAN 
Politician of Florence 
o MAacHl'aVILizi 
| HIAVULIANISME 
of Florence in Italy] A. 
Thing to compaſs a D 
Obligations, to commit 
move any Obſtructions to great a 
cally. in relation to Government, 

Men [of wierd, Gr. 
Machine, that conſiſts more in, Art 
Strength and Solidity, T. 

MacarRat. [machinal 


iavel, a fan 
ubtt or crafty., - 
to practiſe Machiave 
bolat Machiavel, a 
ick Principle, not to ſtick at any 
break thro' the moſt ſolemn 
teſt Villanies, 
nd ambitious 


8 


veliſ . 7 


re 


Volttician 


order to re- 
hgns; eſpe- 
on, Art] an Engine, 5 
and Invention, than i 
0 „ Li belonging to an Engine. 
 Macarxanent [machinamentum,, L. Jan Engine. 
x [machinari, L.] to invent, to contrivey | 


Macuina'Tion, a ſubtile invention or deviſing, L. 


Macnina'Tor, a deviler, a:contriyet,..a plotter. 
Ma'crins, an Engine com 
ther by the Art of 
r railing or ſtopping the Motion of Bodies, uſed in raiſing 


ater, 


Simple MaiCcuinss 
Wedge and Screw. 


echaniſm, as 


d of ſeveral Parts, 
Springs, 


ſet to⸗ 
Wheels, [LIN | 


rchitecture. Military, and many other Affairs. 


are the Ballance, Lever, Pully, eel; 


Compound Ma'camss, are ſuch as are compounded o 


made up of ſimple ones. 


Maczins [with Architecte] an Aſſemblage of ſeveral Pieces 


help of Ropes and 
and Weights. 


 Hydraulick 


ſolve ſome difficul 
reach of human Power. 
Macni'n1sT Ln 
Engines. 
MACHINULE 

of more compound 


ien 
tones, Eg. or for batteri 
alls, as battering Rams, c. but noty Artillery 
Petards, c. are ſo called. | 
Drematick Macames, are t 


ſome Deity or ſupernatural Being upo 


of Timber, ſo diſpoſed, that a ſmall Number of Men, 
Pullies, may be able to raiſe vaſt 


Macxins, a Machine for raiſing or conducting 

ater, as a Sluice, P 
_ Warlick Macnines [among the Ant 
ing Arrows, Javelins, 


W; 


ree or 


Ma, elle [macilentia, L. leanneſs. 


Ma'cilexT [macilentus, L.] lean, thin, lank. 
Ma'cxenBor, .a ſort of Spurge, having a knotty 
Ma'cxazei | mackerel; Teur. 


alſo a Pimp or 
To Ma/cxLe, to 
Mercers, Ce. 


Ma'ckltes, a fel 


ubed in P 


rin 


2 


1] were for launch: 


j Bo 


down 
mbs, 


hoſe where. the Poet brings 
n the Stage, either to 
ty, or perform ſame Exploit beyond the 
binifte, F.] an inventor or manager of 
ith Phyſc.] little Compoſitions ; Petts 
id Bodies; and whieh, by their peculiar con- 
figuration, are deſtined to particular Offices. N 
MaciA'xus [with Hotan. Wilding, L. 

Macia'rtion, a making 

: zotty Roots 
] a Sea Fiſh well known 


ler of Weavers Goods. 
Ma'cxtzp [maculatus, L.] blotted or da 
Macro'sius LN of wearer, long, and 61 =, 

Gr.] long lived; a proper Name. | 
Macroce'PHALUS (o 


tmg. 
Life, 


large, and , an Head; 
eo one who has a Head larger than is proportionable to the 
Body. | 


Ma'cxocoomt [of waters and w, Gr. the World] the 


» MAackonosVa 
ſeaſe, Er. Ja! 
Macxo'rir ER [of Ae and 

- MxcTa/T10N,, a killing or ſlaying. 
MA cULAs a Spot or Stain, | 5 
Macula Hepatica [i. e. t 
brown or a ſad Colout, about the breadth | 
K or - Groin, and ſometimes. over the whole 


; D «7 n . i i 2 
| Aa 6 Ro Wop ©: 
Ja ill or purple 


ick, if it comes ro ay O- 


irtegulat Figure, 


„ 


tlie Breaſt, Back 


2 


1 - 


rifice, proves morta 
MAF ur 
which 


ch. 


L. 
CULA 


he Liver 


matricalis, a bt 
Children are born, L. 
1 MacuLla volatica [wit 
Spot here and there ii 


n Phyſicians 
in che Skin, wh 
appear in the. Sun, f. 
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whole Univerſe; ſo called, in Diſtinction to 
i. e. the little World o 
called. 
_ Macro'LoGY 
when more Words are 


ol 


#43.4S 


| the Microco/ms 
r Body of Man, which is frequently ſo 


eie, Gr] 2: rhetorical Figure, 
uſed than 12 neceſſary 3 a Prolixity 


gs of ys, arg er lng, iG. 
| ad melt, Gr.] long Pepper. 
opot of 4 


Hand 


Land, on 


, + 
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Ma'cuLaTuxe [with Printers] a waſte Sheet 
Map [getnaz®, 5 deprived of Reaſon, furious. 
MDR ES, a kind of Delirium without a Fever, attended 
WY ok rd 4 
MDM [madant, F. i. e. my Lady or Miſtreſs) a Title 
of Honour formerly given to 
how to moſt Women of any faſhion. ; 
MDA Rosts [anldepnrr, Gr. Ja baldneſs of the Head. 
M a/vDER (mdr „Sar. ] a Plant uſed by Dyers. 9 
Mantrica'tion, a moiſtening or wetting, properly the 
- Manzra'cT1ON F receiving ſo much Moiſture, that the 
Body is quite ſoak'd thro” by it. 1 | 
To Ma'vzry [ madefacere, L. ] to make moiſt, to wet, 
MabDrmont'LLis, a Title given to the Wives and Daugh- 
ters of bare Gentlemen. 
Ma'pnino Maney, old Roman Coins, ſometime found a- 
bout Dunſtable: © | Bog 
Mavpce Howler, an Owl. es 
Ma'pip{madidus, L. I moiſt, wet. 15 
Mav1p (in Pharmacy] made tender by Infuſion or De- 
coction. 1 | 
Ne 7 [madiditas, L.] moiſtneſs, wetneſs. 
MaprasPaTe'nss, e [in Botan. Writ.) growing near 
Madraſpatan, or Fort St. George in the Eaft Indies, L. 
Ma 'pr1GaL, a ſort of Tralian Air or Song to be ſet to 
Muſick ; a little amorous Piece, which contains a certain 


; 


Number of unequal Verſes, not tied to the ſcrupuleus regula- 
rity of a Sonnet ; or the ſubtlety of an Epigram, but conſiſts of 


ſome tender, nice, delicate Thoughts ſuitably expreſs'd in' it, 
It conſiſts of one ſingle Rank of Verſes,” and in that is different 
from a Canzonet, which conſiſts of ſeveral Strophe's or Ranks 
of Verſes, which return in the ſame Order and Number. 
Maorver [Milit. Art] a thick Plank armed with Iron 
Plates, having a Concavity ſufficient to receive the Mouth 
of the Petard when charged, with which it is applied againſt 


à Gate, c. intended to be broken down. 


Maps, a Diſeaſe in Sheep. FO 
MaesTo0/s0 N [Maß Books] intimates that they play 
Ma and wr with Majeſty, Pomp and Grandeur, and 
conſequently flow ; but yet with ſtrength and firmneſs of 
Hand, Ital. | N 4 WY 

Maz'sTRo Capelia [in Mu. Books] Maſter of the Chapel 
Muſick, c. Ital. | 

MEANDER Ci, , Gr.] a River in Phrygia, full of 
turnings and windings in its Courſe, as it is ſaid, to the 
Number of 660; whence any thing that is full of intricacy 
and difficulty is called a Mzander, L. | 

MAANDER {with Architecti] a Fret Work in arched Roofs, 
or carved Cranks in Vaults and Caves, L. | 

MA2A'NDRATED [me4andratus, L.] turned, intricately 
wrought. 

MAMACTE'RIA [maiuaxThga of la, Gr.] ſacred 
Feſtivals celebrated to Jupiter, the rainy or ſhowery. 
 MAMACTE/RION [ @@/paxmecer, Gr.] the 5th Month a- 
mong the Athenians, being about our September. 

Mx, comes from the Saxon Word Mee ne, noted. See 

Mer. | / 
Macazi'ne [magazin, F.] is a publick Store-houſe ; but 
it is moſt commonly uſed to ſignify a Place where all ſorts of 
warlike Stores are kept; where Guns are caſt; Smiths, Car- 
penters and Wheel-wrights, c. are conſtantly employed in 
making all things belonging to an Artillery ; as Carriages, 
Waggons, c. 1 

To Marr x [ maffelen, Du ] to ſtammer or ſtutter. 

Ma'/czoTE [of meg, a Kinſman, and bode, Sax. a recom- 
pence] a Compenſation antiently made in Money, for killing 
a Kinſman. | 

Macpalt'on [4eydzniz, Gr.] a Roll of Salve or Plaiſter. 

n of or pertaining to Magellanut, a Portu- 
guele. . | Do 
MAGE/LLAN's Clouds, two ſmall Clouds of the Colour of 
the via lactea, not far diſtant from the South Pole. | 

Ma'cc10, a meaſure of Corn in Ttaly, containing 17 


Buſhel and a half Exgliſp. 


_ Macero'rE [in Mafi. Books] major or greater, Il. 


_ Macao [maego, Dy. a Mite in Bread] a fmall Worm. 


A a'ccoTTINESs, fulneſs of Maggots ; alſo freakiſh, whim- 

A T So 
Ms/ccorry, full of Maggots; alſo freakiſt, Err. 
Ma, oe [#*%, Gr.] of or pertaining to the Ma- 
Ma'cick ;ic&k Art. 8 | * 


M eie L 7 J is by ſome diſtinguiſhed into 4 kinds. 
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with Rage, and a total deprivation of Reaſon ; alſo enraged- 


omen of Quality only ; but 
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WM Monty, riatyrdl Philoſophy,. of the appli ca x 
means of 


of natural active Cauſes to paſſive Cauſes z, by 


which many ſurprizing; but natural, Effets are produces 


but the Arabigns corrupting it, and filling it With many 5 
erſtitious Vanities, the Name of it began te be underſtood 
Natural Ma dtex [according to iption of ſome! 
is by Art and NI to nee Vegetables been 2 
tural Time, as ripe Roſes, Figs, c. in February; alſo the 
cauſing Lightening, Thunder, Rain, Winds, Transfigurz- 
tions and Tranſmütations of Animals, ſuch as Roger Bacon is 
faid to have performed by Natural Magick. pf 
Divine Macics, which is performed by the immediate 
Grace of the Almighty, and depends on that Spirit and Power 
which diſcovers it ſelf in noble Operations; ſuch ay Prophecy, 
N * ſuch Magicians were Mo/es, Foſbun, the Prophets 
and Apoltles. High | 
Celeftial Made, attributes to Spirits a kind of Rule or 
Dominion over the Planets, and to the Planets, a Dominion 
over Men, and on this it raiſes a ridiculous kind of Syſtem, 
nearly bordering on judiciary Aſtrology . ET 
White Macicx, call'd alſo Theurgick, performed by the 
Aſſiſtance of an Angel, which, upon account of Religion, 
enjoins Faſting, Piety and Purity, that the Soul which is de- 
ſirous of Commerce with the ſuperiour Deities, may not be 
in any thing diverted by the Body, being ſinful — — | 
- Macaick Geotetich, ick , by the nce of 
a Dæmon. 1 7 4 by 
Superſtitions Ma c1cx,' is perform the Invocation of 
Devits 4 and the Effects of it are very Evil and Wicked, tho? 
very ſtrange and ſurpaſſing the Powers of Nature; and are 
ſaid to be performed by means of ſome compact, either 
expreſs of tacit, with Evil Spirits. But their Power is not 
near what is imagined; nor do they produce half the Effects 
commonly aſcribet to them 8 1 | 
Mathematical Macick, is that which, by mathematical 
Learning, and the Aſſiſlance of the celeſtial Influences, pro- 
duces ſeemingly miraculous Works ; as, walking and ſpeak- 
ing Images, as alſo by mechanical Science, and rare Art be- 
yond the reach of vulgar Capacities. See Biſhop Wilkins, &c. 
Macick Lanthorn, a ſmall Optick Machine, by means of 
which are repreſented on an oppoſite Wall in an obſcure Place, 
many monſtrous and hideous Shapes, terrifying to the be- 
holder ; and which, by thoſe who are ignorant of the Device, 
are thought to be effected by Magick. | 
= T16 Ma cick Square, is when Numbers, in an 
HEINE 0 
8 


Ii Arithmetick proportion, are diſpoſed into ſuch 
) | 2 7 


parallel and equal Ranks, as that the Sums of 
| each row, as well diagonally as laterally, ſhall 
be equal, as in the Square they make 18. . | 
Mac1'cian{magicien, F. . L. of 2, Gr.] the 
Perfians called thoſe Magus or Magicians, that the Greeks 
called $:xanger; the Latins, Sapientes; the Gauls, Druids; 
the Egyptians, Prophets or Prieſts; the Indiuns, Gymnoſe- 
phiſis; the Engliſh, Cunning Men, Wizards ot Conjurers. 
Simon, the Samaritan, was honoured with a - Statue at 
Rome, for his excellency in the Magick Art, in the Time of 
Claudius Ceſar, with this Inſcription. To Simon the Holy 
God; and Ceneus, among the Greeks, was worſhipped as a 
God in the Days of Auguſtus, for his Skill in the Magick Art, 
Mois [in Botan. Writ.) more, L. 
Ma'cisTeR, a Maſter, I. | CIP 
MacisT#RIAL [magiſtralis, L.] Maſter-like, imperious, 
haughty. ST | | 
 Ma/o1sTerres [with Chymiſti] ſometimes ſignifies Reſins 
and reſinous Juices, as the Magiſteries of Fa/ap, Scammony, &c. 
MEM Y [magiſtere, F. magifterium, L.] a very 
chymical Powder, made by diſſolving and . precipitating the 
Matter, as Magiſtery of Biſmuth, Coral, Lead, &. 
MacisrERxx [according to Mr. Boyle] a preparation of 4 
Body (not an Analyſis of it, becauſe the Principles are not 
ſeparated) whereby the whole, gr very near the whole of il, 
by ſome additament is turned into a Body of a different kind. 
Ma“oisTR ACT [magiftratus, L.] the Dignity or Office of 
a Magiſtrate. 2 0 ee eee ene 
MacisrRAHLIA medicamenta, ſuch Medicamonts 28 are 
uſually preſcribed by Phyſicians for ſeveral Purpoſes,” E. 


of Juſtice, c, a Governor of a City, &c. 


W *** 
MAGS Io Ro 4-1 7 


©: MAa'GIs8TRATE [ magiſtratus, L. ; magi/irat, F.] an Ot * 6 


the Refuſe or Droſs of a Thing;  eſpecially-of any” 1 


- Mact'sTRATURE, 3 $4 ne 
_ "Mix'oMa[pdys of A, Or. to ſqueeze or preſs ut ' 


n * 


Thing after ſtraining . 
MD Arteria [with Aratum igt] the great Artery» * 


Veſſel conſiſting of 4 Coats, which'beats' continua, pr. . 
ing l. Try ee 
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e 5 ** "TIRE emu cf 
the Body for their Nouriſiment- The Aorta, I. 

. MAGNA 4 elipenda, a Writ directed to the Sheriff, to 

four lawful Knights, to chuſe twelve Kriighe of 

the Neighbourhood, e. to paſs-'\upon-the great ze! be- 

tween the Plaintiff and the Defendant. - 

MAGNA Charts i. e. the great Paper or Charter) King 

| bis to appeaſe his Barons, is 5 bad to have yielded to Laws 

or Artieles of Government, much like to thoſe of Magna 


Charta. But at this Time we find no Law written antienter 


by this Magna Charta, which was ed the th Year of 
Henry III. and confirmed by Edward I. This was approv'd 
of by the Subject, as ſo beneficial a Law, and of 10 o great 
Equity, in Zompariſon to thoſe which were in Uſe before itz 
that King Henry had for granting it the 15th Peny of all the 
moveable Goods, of both the 'Temporality and Spirituality. 

It is called the great Charter, either becauſe it contained 
more than many other Charters; or becauſe of the great and 
remarkable Solemnity in the denouncing Excommunication 
and direful Anathemas, - againſt the Intringers. of it. For 
when King 1 III. ſwore to the obſervation of this Char- 
ter, the Biſhops holding lighted Candles, extinguiſhed them, 
and then threw them on the Ground, and every one ſaid, 
thus let him be — * — and ſtint in Hell, robo violates 
this Charter. cauſe. it contained the ſum of all the 
Libertics of ; Oral or elſe, - becauſe there was another 
Charter, called Charta de Forefta eſtabliſhed with * which 
was the leſs of the two. 

MAGNA precaria, a great reap Day, upon which the Tord 
of the Manour of Harrow in Middleſex; uſed to ſummon his 
Tenants to do'a certain Number of Days Works for him, e- 

very Tenant who had a Chimney, being obliged to ſend a Man: 

MaGNe vous [magnevns, L.] of very great Age. 

 MAGNA'NIMITY ( magnanimitaz, L.] greatneſs of Spirit; 
great Courage; alſo Generoſity. -\ 
 MAGNANIMITY [magnanimitas,” L.] this the Antients 
uſed to repreſent, Hieroglyphically, by a Lion rampant. | - 

MAGNA'NIMOUS [magnanimus, L.] that is of a brave 
Spirit or Courage ; generous, brave. 

MASNA/NIMOUSNESS, magnanimity , greatneſs of Mind. 


MA'GNES anſenical [with Coyne] A | Compoſition of equal 


Parts of Arſenick, Sulphur and Antimony, melted together 
over the Fire, and condenſed in manner of a Stone. It is 
called Magnes, or a Magnet, becauſe it is ſuppoſed, being 
worn, to defend the Weather ſtom Infection, during the 
Time that malignant Diſeaſes reign, and that by its mag- 
netical Vertue, 

Macnes Microcoſmicus. See Unguentum Ae 

Macxz“sia opaling [with Chymifts] a kind of Crocus Me? 
tallorum, ot Liver of Antimony; but of a redder or more 
opaline Colour than the common one. 

Ma"cxgt {magnes; L. tame, Gr. fo called of Magnefs, 
a Province of Lydia in Ala Minor, \ where it was fou 
good Plenty] a mineral Stone, commonly called the Load- 
None, found in moſt Iron. Mines, endowed with the property 
of attracting Iron to it ſelf, and of both pointing it ſelf, and 
giving the Virtue, of pointing to the Poles of tlie Wold, 
to a Needle that is touch'd by i ad 

Macnt'tica 45 8 L. of or pertaining to the 

- Macne'tior* agnet or Loadſtone. , 

 Macwetical azimuth [with Altron. ] an Arch of the Ho- 
rizon, comprehended between the Sun's azimuth Citele, and 
the magnetical Meridian; or it is the apparent Diſtance of the 


| Sun, from the-North or South Point of the Horizon; .;* 7 


M a cneTioan amplitude [in Navig. } an Arch of the Ho- 
rizon, contained between the Sun. at his riſing or ſetting, 
and the Eꝗſt and g, Points of the Compaſd; or it ist the 
different tting of the Sun, from the Ea ar Weſt 
Points of the Compaſs. Ts. 

MafoxRETIsu, is the magnetical Attraction, or che Facul- 

of drawing or attracting Iron, as the Loadſtone does. 

NI. GN ET ISM [with Chymiſts] a certain Vertue, whereby 
one thing becomes effected at the ſame time wih another, 
either: in a ſame or a differ — manner. 

| Macx!'zjeznce 

V AGN1 — ul, in conceiving and manaꝑing 
great Things 4, ſtate, 4Ereatneſs, ,generolity, pallantry,, Late- 
ook, coltlineſs, | blu. Three +26 

AGNI FICENT [magnificus, L. lin in Treat — 
ſtately, noble, great * ny x ; a 1 £ KAAN 


Macy — ſin Germany) a Tide m_ to * deen, ot 


| Governors of Univerſities there. 7 
Mani FIC {magnificas, L Im N Men, * 10 
NMT, a Great Man, a Dleman of _— 211. 


- To Masai magnificare, to comm 


highly; to amplify; or enlarge in Words; allo to make: 
appear 8 >a Oy ”y rally are. l | 


* 


— La, a lrgebels of. 
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-Mxdurevino! Gla/t "fil Oh; Was” conver” nn 
ber, ih in tranſmitting the Rays of Light . 
them ſo, as that the a . 3 Nee 


thoſe which were div arallel 3 by = 
Odjects view'd: thro*” — 5 than when viewed 
by the naked Eye. n 


„ „ — bed, B 1 joy speech beine 
reat N W 9 
i en1'Loquous [maghiloquhs, L peaking big; loud, 

or of great matters. | 
ann {magnitudo, L.] ann largened, bg: 


neſs xr 7 
2 — [in Gronittry] a eottinded Quaiit or Ex- 
tenden, conſiſting in Lines, Angles, Surfaces, Bodies. 


Commenſurable Ma cxrro pts with Geometrittans] are ſuch 
as may he meaſured by one and the ſame common Meaſure. | 
Ma onus pro {with Anat.] i. e. the great Foot,” is all that 
Part of the that reaches from the Buttocks down to 
Fo End of the Toes z comprehending the Nunn, Leg and 
oot. 

Manus, 2, m [in Botan, Writ.) great, gn; with 
great; magnis, with great, L. 

Ma corhoxt'A [of - and h-, Gr. Murther] a Feſti- 
val obſervel by the Perſians, in Commemoration of the 
Maſlacre of the Magi, Who had uſurped the Throne upon 
the Death of Cambyſes.. .. 

Manu I. Law) is a hurt received in a Man's Body; 

Ma vy/n1m which he loſes the Uſe of any Member, 
that is, or might be a defence to him in Battle. 

7 

"*þ in 8 Laebaigne, F.] maim, wound, hurt, 

| Mano'meT an; of or pertaining to Mabomet. 

Manu fist, the * contrived by the ken 
Mabomet. 

Ma/nowe, a large Turkiſh Shi ſomewhat like a Galleaſs. 

Mai - by” [Meven, Sax.] —— in, a young unmarried 

Minr'vexn { Woman. 

Ma ip in Scotland, 8&c:] an Inſtrument or Machine uſed 
in beheading Perſons. 

- Matpen-Head nne Sax. ] the Urnen of 2 


Virgin. 


Maro Marian, a Boy dreſs'd i in Girl's Cloths; to o danice 
the Moriſco or Morice Dance. | 

Marves Hair, Lips, &c. ſeveral fort of Herbe: 

 Marven Rents [in the Manour of: Builth'in Neue 


2 Noble or Gl. 84; paid by every Tenant to his _ _ ; 


the Marriage of a Daughter. 1 
MaIEsTA TVE [majeftativus, L. ] majeſtial. 
: Maje'sTATIVENESS L „ 261 414 
MaJjz'sTICALNESS ſatelineſs. 


MIR — n F. ] full ol Way. md, 

Majesrticr 04 4440 * 

Ma'jzsTY . 4 2 Air or Mein that is Venerable 
and full of Authority; ſtatelineſs, greatneſs,. loftineſs ; alſo a 
Title of Honour, uſually given to ſovereign Princes. 

Mail [maille, F.] an Iron Ring or Rings, for making 
Coats of Mail or Armour. 

Mai, a kind of Portmanteau or travelling Trunk, for 


— 


| cron Letters, Gr. 


Chat: of "Mart, a fort: of defenſive Armo) ok the Body, 
wrought i in Mails or Rings, link'd toget 


* ws - 
f. a TOTO BOY 1 1 5919 2 


Mee ert een te reer 


MILE, a ſilver Halfpenn) in the Time of K. Eduard V: 
This Word Maile, taken in a larger Senſe, did not unly fig- 
nify Mony; but alſo a proportion of Stain, Qn. mow 25 4 
Reut or 1080 PTY 08 nt td ot 

Ma1'itD Cpoken © N ſpotted or 1 1 45 the 
Feathers of Parzridges, Haw, Wee. br as 
Beaſts are. 2 1211000 cout Ab Au- 


A Ma{prob..of mebulign, [3] the loſs of a-Member; 4 


Hurt or Wound. te 29BO 10 cd 1 tms: 
To Malin [mebaigner, 2. . 41 bo cut of _ Member; 20 
Hurt or Wound. WI Yrimot pts 
Mai'MED [mancus, L. vo. Ie loſt 4Mem- 
ber, hurt, wounded. 17 16-30} © FT: nn aN £91; 14 
M aun [magnts, LI chizt;:ptiheipal. ol 20 ni won. 7 
Mix, he middle of the Sea br Lane. 
Mals ny of In; Sax, to way or can}cmight, 
powell 1 ad 4 itt N n d Yr ant dt) + 
Main Hamper Faint E. due Hand} r 
carry 1 in to the Preſs. gal e b 20 
Mam 'Body [of an Army} that Bady, n be⸗ 


lies between the two Wisag: KEW 6 . 1 pe 2 4 1 
»Maay feline e Meta] A 220M ut 


and made. 2 / 


Furs of: wild 


tween the main and rear Guard; andi in a Camp, thatrwchich. 
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gth of the 2 
. e Maſt that it balf the length of 


\ Main Tp is one half of the length of the 


Madl en a ſmall Duty paid in ſome Places, in recom- 
pence for ſmall Tithes, . 2 Pariſhioners to the Parſon. 
T jet a Mart — * 2 a Hand)] to throw with 


1 tree 7 70 ip, that Yard — the Main 
AIN- 4 » to — 
Maſt, which bal $ of the length of the s Keel. 

Miar'xour 7 of magier, F. to handle, of amener, F. to 

Me1'xovs ad away} a Thing which a Thief ſteals; 
1 to be taken with the Mainour, is to be taken with the 
thing ſtolen about him. 

AINPE'RNABLE [in Lato] bailable, that may be ſet at 
kberty upon Bail. 

Mama incns ſin Lato] ate thoſe Perſons to whom a Per- 
ſon is delivered out of Cuſtody or Priſon, upon Security Bi- 
„. either ſbr his a * or 10 Bell aled : 

AR IRE [in Law] one who is Bail-pledge or Security 


Mark+-Przt A a hand, and pris taken, E] is the 
receiving a Man into friendly Cuſtody, that is, or otherwiſe 
might be committed to Priton, upon Security given for his 
forth coming at a Day appointed. 

To Maixra'i [maintenir, F.] to uphold, to defend or 
preſerve, to give a hvelthood to, to keep in repair; allo to 
make good a thing affirmed. 

_ MaititainaBie, which may be maintained. 
MaimTa'iner, an Upholder, Provider for, c. 
MAINTAINER fin Law) a Perſon who ſupports a _ 

between others, either by laying out Money ot making Friend 

for him or her. 

Marurziance [maittien, F.] Food and Neceſſaries for 
_ z alſo ſupport, 2 defence. 
| AINTENANCE {in Lai] an unjuſt or wrongful u upholdin 
a Perſon; alſo the name 472 War which hes againſt a Perſon 
for ſuch an Offence. 

Ma Jon, 4 [in Botan. Writ.] bigger, greater, majore, na- 
Jori, majoribus, with bigger, &c. L. 

Ma Jok, greater, ſenior, elder; alſo a Mayor of a City or 

own. 

Major [with Logicians] is the firſt Propoſition of a regular 
Syllogiſm. 

Major General [in Milit. AF.) he who receives the Gene- 
ral's Order, and delivers them out tothe Majors of the Brigades, 
with whom he concerts what Troops to mount] the Guatd, 
Sec. he is next chief Commander to the General and Lieute- 
-nant General, when there are 2 Attacks at a Siege, he Com- 
mands that on the left. 

Major af a Brigade, either of Horſe or Foot, is he who 
receives Orders and the Word from the Major General, and 
gives them to the particular Majors of each Regiment. 

n V Regiment, an Officer whoſe buſineſs it is to 

convey all Orders to the Regiment, to draw it up and Exer- 
ciſe it, to ſee it march in good Order; to rally it, if it happens 
to be broken in an Engagement. He is the only Officer of 

Foot who is allow d to ride on Horſe-back. 

- Major of a fortified Town, has the charge of the Guards 
Rounds, Patrols and Centinels. 


Major Domo, the Steward of a great Man's Houſe, a Ma- | 


| er of the Houſhold. 
Majoz'a#d Minox ſin Moped) are ſpoken of the Coneords 
which differ from each other by a Semi-tone. 
Mayzosza"'na [with Borax. the Herb Marjoram. 'Li 
Ma'joRALTY, the Time or Office of a Mayor or Major of 
a City, bye. $40 : | 
Majority [majorite, F.] the greateſt Number or Part; 
alſo a Perſon's being at Age. 
Ma"jus Jr [in Law) a Writ of proce in naue 
ry Manours, in Order to a Trial of Right of Land. L. 
Mar'sox Diez Ci. e. the Houle of God) an U N for 
ſick People. 
Ma'rzz, a kind of Indian Wheat, which 8 an Far a 


Ran upos «Salk &f 6 
or 8 Foot high. 


To os no, Sau.] to emule, to force or oblige, 10 


To Marr faſt L828 Phraſe 5 to bind or tye 
. Maxx gs Law * 


* * „ 


Wat lebe de esd toy hl . 

ſelf of an . by his Dank aal the 

2 | 

To Marr Cafoms [Low rel to EXecuns or perform. 

To Mars Services 

Mars Hawk [with — an old ſtanch Hawk, "Who i 

being us d to to fly is fit to inſtruct a young one. / 
Mun [of Macan, lan. e Ho who cauſes, Forms 

or Frames. 2 
AMT, 4 ee of Quarrets, - 

*. Aaminiftration, a miſmanagement of a publick Em. 


oyment. 

Maia [with Anat.) the Check-bone or Cheek ieſelf 

Ball 478.1 Cheek. | * 
Mata fin old Rec.) fignifies a Mail or Pert. mal 3 a Buy to 

carry Writings, Letters, fc. ſuch as Poſtboys 


Mat O, [with Anat.] one of the Bones of the upper Jo 


which joins to the Os Spheroides on the upper Part, and 
the Os Maxi/lare on the lower Part; alſo having a a Pro: 
ceſs;or Knob call'd Proceſs Zygomaticus on its outward Part. 


MaALa'cne — Gr.] a ſort of Mallows. L. 

Mata'cia | with P l * the longing of a Woman with 
Child; alſo the Green-ſickneſs, as when young Women eat 
Qatmeal, Chalk, Tobacco-Pipes, 6+. 

Ma Lacocr'ssvs [with Boran,] a kind of Ivy, I. 

Mal a*cTica [with Szrgeons] ſoftening Medicines,” which 
by a moderate Heat diſſolve ſome Swellings, and diſperſe o- 
thers, L. of Gr. 

Ma't avis [me/adics, F.] Diſcaſes, 

Mal aproir, awkward, clumſey. H. 

MaLiacoroes [with Botap.}a Plant with a Mallows-flower; 
but having a Fruit, tho' dry, like that of Bramble. 

MA/LAGMA [partyne, Gr.] a Cataplaſm, Fomentation or 
Pulteſs for ſoftening and ri Impoſthumes. L. 

MALAaGNE'TTA [with Apoth.] Grains of Paradiſe. . 

Ma/La'sDeRs [of —— Ital. to go III] a Diſeaſe in 


the Fore-legs. Malenders. 
MaLarzar [q. 641 22 L. ill. or bred or 
male appert, F. ready, f. Ow 0 peak ill of 


others] impertinent "ON x; 

Ma's APERTX 265, ſaucineſa, — readineſs to irc 

Language. 

o Maia'xaTt {melanatum, L.] to make ſoft or 

3 riox {in Pharm.] the working of Pille, and — 
cially Plaiſters with other Things with the Hand, à Peſſle of 
other Inſtrument ; a moiſtening or ſoftening of hard Bodies. 

MALBRANCHISM, the Doctrine or Sentiments of Father 
Malbrawth, a Prieſt of the Oratory of Fran, and much the 
Tame as Cartefranijm. 
Mals [maſrulvs, L. male, F.] the Male-kind. 
Ma 1x (prob rs Gr. a Fleece, becauſe made of 
Wool] a Budget for carrying Letters on a 

= LE Contents { male-contenti, | L. * F.] t. 
contented Perſons, eſpecially ſuch as are unecaſy and diſlatisf- 
ed wich their ſovereign Prince or his Miniſtry, "and with Gr 
or attempt a Change of Government. 

| MaLtEeprcTep auge, L. ] curſed or banned, | 

MAaLlepr'cT10N, an evil ſpeaking, landering, railing, cur 
fing, imprecation. | 

MALEDICT10N {in old Deeds} an Imprecation or Curſe, 
which was antiently annexed to Grants of Lands,” Er. made 
to Churches and religious Houſes to'deter Perſons from at- 


' tempting to alienate or apply.them to other Uſes. 


Ma'Levice [malfician; L.] an evil deed or ſhrewd turn; 

Male'ricexnceſmaleficentia, L.] miſchievouſneſs. 

Mater Ickx {maleficus, L.] cauſing evil, miſchievous. - 

Mauzrick Planets { with * {rologers] the Planets Satery 
and Mars, ſo called on eat the vi ION 9 1 
to them. 

MALE'FICKNESS, Mjerioumeſy 9413; 

ber aloe A,» ae 1.3 Il bebaving, e 

ent. 

 Ma'Lexwpers{m » Horſe 2 Diſeaſe, being Chops or Chinks 
on the the bending or joint of a Horle's Knee, which ſome- 
times ſuppurate ; when theſe Cho Werren in the 
the Hough, they are call'd Selanders, 


. 4 2 


MaigTrent? ef maltate, F. a Tax er Am 1.1 
ghd LTE of 404. N paid for every Sack d | 
W. 


Mars volEur [malevolens L.}that — or gight 
II- natured. | 
MALEVOLENT [with Afr rologeri ;Yhaving an ill aſpe@ori®- I 


I fluence, chus Saturn and e aid rr 


Mars volexes 8 i 
[Ma ue 9 — 


aL een [Low 2dr, . 


. 


* 
* 


Fry 
li = EY 
Etat (malice, 1) L 2 ar Fl te, 


A LI the Peel of a 


run L.] bent on miſchiof, miſchievous. 
[as e was | 
[malig as. ] hurtfulneſs, mil- 
Ae 8 1 Nature or 
«will 


Derr r 
} an om, ill affected 


11 "GN 
A Marien [ malignare, 


Mall'GNANEY, 
 Marronty 
Matll'CNANTNESS 
Ma LY/GNANT [mat 8 
AMarLienANF [malignus, 

erſon 
1 MALIONANT Diſeaſe [with 1055 2 Diſeaſe which rages 
more dene and continues longer, than its Nature 
uſually permits it to do; or rather ſuch an one as is 2 
aggravated. The Term is generally apply d to ſuch Fevers 
as are FE pidemical or Infectious, and are attended with Spots 


and Eruptions. 
1 urs prob. of Mal! for Mary, and King # Dim) 
an Oven. 


fort of Mop or Scovel for ſweepin 
MATT Here malles, to drive with a Mallet] 
ort of Play or Exerciſe with a Wooden 


PALL- "I < 
Ball, and an Tafrument call'd a Mall, by which the Ball 
ſtruck with great Force and Art, ſo as to run through an iron 


Arch, at the End of a long Alley, ſmoothly 1 qo and 
boarded on each Side. Thus Arch is call'd * , and the 
Alley is alſo call'd the Mall. 


M4'..1.azv [malaety Du. malart, F. J a wild Drake or 


male Duck. 
MA'LLEABLE [of malleys, L. a Hammer] ſomething hard 


and _— that may be hammered, and that wall Ry out 
being beaten. 
 MwiLzATED [malleatus, L.] hammered or wrought with 
a Hammer. 
MALLzABILITY J the pality of being beaten out or 
Ma'LLEABLENEss F wrought wick a mer, and 
cads, being beaten,” without or crac which 


laſs will not — but Gold will, to the higheſt of 
any Metal whatloever. 
aLLEo'Lus [with AA. a 3 0 growing out of a 
Branch which grew out it ſelf but one before. 
Malilzolus [with Anat.] a ry in 0 the lower Part of 
the 17585 juſt, above the Foot, L. 
MALLET U nalen, L.] a fort of wooden Hammer. 
Ma'LLzus[in Auat. ] one of the ſmall Bones of the Ear, ſo 
named from its reſemblance to a Hammer. 
Ma'LLows | mealpe, Sex. Ja Plant well known. 
Mallow Shrub, an Herb 


Ma'Luzy [of Malvaſs, a City of Candia in Greece] a 
luſcious ſort of Wine. 


MaiocoToo'n [q. malum, an Apple, and cortona, L. Coc- 


ton, becauſe of its Lay Coat] a fort of Peach, call'd alſo 
Melocotony. 

Malocrana'tun [with 4nat.] the Cartilage or Grille; 
call'd alſo Xipboides or Sword - like. 

Marr * Sax. ] Barley ſoaked and dried in order to 


make Drink 
MaurT 48 ** cancerous Sare about the Foot of an 
Malr Worm + Horſe ; alſo an Infect. 


Marr Mulna [old Rec.] a Quern or Malt Mill. 
Ma b Male. 1 Rec.] a certain, Duty antiently po * 


The Cr Y Ma LTA; Which i is worn by the 
Knights of St. Jobs of Jeruſalem, is a Croſs of 8 
Points, ac to the Form in the Eſcutcheon 


hereunto annexe 
Ma uTS7ER ſof melt, Sew. Ja maker of Malt. 
Ma'tors {with Botan.] a kind of Mallows. 


MA/LTHA T of , Gr. to — Pi ang 


Wax melted jogether 5 allo a af Terrace 
lime and — 2 5 


Wee Ln, Gr.] a Medicine ſoftened with 


Ma'Lva [with Botan. ] the Herb common Mallows, Z. 
KY — CROUS Taten, 1.1 ke, belonging to, or made 


7 LVADA (of pain) a Coin, 13 of which make an Ex- 


M. Lvavrscus f wich Rotax the Herb Marth- mallays. 


MaLlve'ilLlEes [old ne urs or malicious 
Fractices, F. . * 


M P 
5 — D 
2 warlike for «a "Walls, 


ok: te oe Gran, 


tion, &&c. 
* Zul, "Miſchief, Gu Aflidtion, es, 
Malum Tewe [with B. n Forth _ 
Hy Wo Birth-wortz Jo. my pie ws 
Apple 
2 M. A een bm. 
ed, becauſe it re Er 25 
Ma Imam. e "Br, of 
 Mang/yurss [prob of AT Domi- 
nion of another] a — which 7 of lon Sk NN 
in Kt. I. an t. — 
who were at ae Circaſſian re kaght pt 
erciſes, in which they were very wg yore the the 2 
military 8 of che Saracens in n Þ ; killed 
Sultan Moydam, they took upo elves vg Government. 
Mammin-Tree [in Jams as Tre . s plentifully 
in the Woods, y yickiing pk — — | «ptr by the 7 
habitants, c. call'd the Planter's Toddy-T; 


MAa'mMa 8 Ja Breaſt, Far 4 cat; alſo a Dug 
in Cattle, I 
MAamunnla [with Anat.] an Artery that iſſues out of the 


| Subclavian Branch * aſcending Trunk of the Aorta, and 


ſupplics the Breaſts, L 
Ma MMARY + [with _— thoſe Arteries and Veins, 
ward paſs thro' the ernels and Muſcles of the 


Mamuilla'ks Arteria, the ſame as Mammaria- 

MA'MMEATED —. 4 L.] having Paps ar Teats. 

Ma'MMirorM [mammiformes, L. I two knobs of 
the Bone of the back 1 of the Skull. 

Ma/Muillaky [with Anat] an Artery which ſupplies the 

MAMuilLiaky Proceſſes [with Anat.] r of 


* Bone in the Temples, reſembling the Teats or Dugs 0 
a Cow. 
/ two little P 

wo GOD 3s fin . e the fore Ven A/T of 
| 70 

To Ma uur {prob. of (an, 2. Br. ue and 
Dek, a — 2 to break into Bits or 

Maneuon If ge. . " Riches vr Gain, of ons Hhs non, 
J. 6. Plenty, Jeaving ont the (Þ Hemantick at the beginning] 


Go as] of Wealth and — * | 
A'MM ONIST, one w 16 getting 

— hung a Seto; w- 
© MAMO ERA Ni tree, L 

OY Ioan, Fax. and 7. An ] a Creature cndued with Rea- 


To Man [mannen, Da.) dani with dis. 
Man of War, a Ship of War. 
To Mans Hawk {with Fate] is to make her gentle, tame 
Te uſed would 
o Man the Capfan I S Phra when 
have the Men —.— 2 251 


Max call the top [Sea Gere is « Word of Command, when 


Men are ordered to go into the top of a Ship. 
Man the Laditer N (among Sailors] 1s a Word of Com- 
Max the Ship's pr fide. mand, when any Perſon of Fi 

is at the fide , realy to enter of be helped into it. 


MA NFULNESS = man and Fulney Ye, Sax. J valour, ſtout- 


MansLav' GHTER [man- Native of ſlavgan, Sav. to lay] che 
killing of a Man without malice p as — whether in a ren- 
counter orcarcleſly, and differs boch from Muzther and Chance- 
medly, in that they both import a preſent intent to kill, 
This Otfence is Felon y by the Law; but allow'd the Benefit 
of the Clergy for the 2 me but the Convict forfeits his 


Goods and Chattels. 
; 849] he who kills 4 Man. 


 MansLayuz Im 
To Ma wers of au, L.Jts bind with ne 
Hand-euffs or Fetter. 


Fetters. 
Mamael 20 \mayipler, F. 275 

To Ma'xace [meſng .] to order or handle, 46 role 

or goverh ; al ts mic or ks tyra! are of alfo-ro huſ- 

matters. 

: A Mana cn {for Royer ound y Acade with 

a Pillar fix d in Cane af rot 7s td th 

are beginning to leart A 

2, in order to teach Horſes ig ak beck 3 

FF br, rf 
Wo for ee ene Fach at eſe 
PY ; L- 


— ' 


_ — — 
- 
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OILED — 
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OOTY 3 


looſe Caſſock. 


Hans. 


e tee v he mahnt of 4 Fan of 


'NAGEMENT r 
„i. 7 managing or ordering, conduct. 
© n old Rec.] a manſion houſe or dwelling Place. 
_  ManaT#? [about the Iſland Hiſpaniola] a Fiſh of the 
Makart F Whale kind, and ſome of them ſo large that 
they can ſcarce be drawn by a Yoke of Oxen. 
MixuaT10N, a flowing or running. I. 
Manser [man- boxe, Sax.] a Compenſation or Recom- 
pence made in money for the killing of a Man. | 
Marca, a ſquare Piece of Gold in former times, valued 
1 Pence. — * n 
ANCH [of Siver] bo Shekels, about 7 J. 105. in value; 
df Gold 100 Shekels, in value 75 J. Sterling. 
Ma'ncns, a Sleeve. F. Wt. 
ſ 'Mancut [in Heral.] an odd 
Mavuncus f faſhioned Sleeve 


2 gures here annexed, FB 
Ma'nczron [with French Heral.] a Sleeve uſed indifferent- 


Hand. ; 

Marxcuert [miche de pain, F.] a fine ſort of ſmall Bread. 

MANCKINE'Lo Tree, a certain Tree in the Ifland of Ja- 
maica. * 

To Ma'xc1PaTE [mantipare, L.] to deliver the Poſſeſſion, 
to give the Right to another; to ſell for Money. 

Ma nc1PA'T1ION, a giving up a thing to another; an an- 


tient manner of ſelling before Witneſſes, in which divers For- 


malities were uſed for aſſurance of the Bargain and Sale. 

Ma/xciPLE, a Caterer, one who buys Victuals and com- 
mon Proviſions for a College and Monaſtery. 

Mancv/sa [ſo called of manu cuſa, L. i, e. ſtamped or 
coined with the Hand] an antient Coin, in value about a 
Mark in Silver. | 3 

Manpa'mus i. e. we command] a Writ ſo call'd, com- 
manding Corporations to reſtore Aldermen and others to 
Office, out of which they have been put unjuſtly. 

Manxnamus, the Name of a Writ directed to an Eſcheator 


to find an Office after the Death of one that was the King's 


Tenant, y 3 
: ManDamvus, is alſo a Charge to a Sheriff to take into the 


Hands of the King all the Lands and Tenements of the King's 


Widow, who contrary to her Oath formerly given, had mar- 
ried without the King's Conſent. 4 
Ma/xvpATARXY [ mandataire, F. ] one to whom a Com- 
mand or Charge is given; alſo he who comes into a Benefice 
by Mandamus. - | OK n 
MAN DATE [mandatum, L.] a judicial Command of the 
King or his Juſtice, to have any thing done for the Uiſpatch 
of Juſtice, | 6 8 | 
Ma'npiBLE [with Anat.] the-Jaw, either upper or lower, 
the upper conſiſting of 12 Bones, 6 on each Side, or the 
lower Jaw, which, when a Perſon comes to ripeneſs of Years, 
grows into one continued Bone, and very hard and thick. L. 
J MAN DIBZULAR {marndibularis,. L.] of or pertaining to the 
aw. ion ot dn nn | 
MannoisBulLarR Muſcles [with Anat.] thoſe Muſcles which 
belong to the lower Jaw. | | Lana 
Max DART'v, the Title of a great Lord among the Chine/e 
Tartars. a. EF Dante 
MAN DTLION [mandiglione, Ital.] a Soldier's Garment, a 
MaxpERIL, a kind of wooden Pulley, that is part of a 
Turner's Leath, of which there are ſeveral kinds, as fla 
hollow, pin and skrew Manderils. 0.3 ie | 
_ MA'Np1L, a fort of Cap or Turbant worn by the Per- 


Ma/nDRAKE [NN M, Heb. u οεανeαεE. of mines, Gr. 
a Cave or Den, becauſe of its growing near Caves and ſhady 
Places, or as ſome ſay, of dei i, i. e. the Knee of a Man] 
a Plant, whoſe divided Root bears fome reſemblance to the 
Legs and Thighs of a Man. It bears'a yellow Fruit, call'd 
Mandrake-Apples. of. marr) warns Mot... 
To Ma'xpucaTz [manducatum, L.] to chew, to eat. 
Maxpuca'T1on, a chewing or eating, I. 
Ma/xDy Thurſday ꝗ · dies mandati, i. e. the Day of 
_ Mavu'npy Thur/day ö Command] the Thurſday next be- 
fore Eaſter, ſo denominated from our Saviour's giving a 
Charge to his Diſciples before his laſt Supper. It has been 
an antient Practice in England, for the Kings and | 
that Day to waſh the Feet of ſo many poor Men as they: had 


reigned Y cars, and to give them a Dole of Cloth, Shoes, 
Stockings, Money , Bread and Fiſh, in imitations of eur Sa- 


N 


; uſually e of 


with long hangers to it, as in the Fi- 


Queens on 


NM 'A 
4 © 
-- 


viout, who walt d the Diſciples Feet at his viddning the 
Lord's Supper, bidding them do the like tö one inothet: 
Ma'upver [among the Romans] the Name of certain hide. 
dus Figures of Perſons, which were delign'd*to ' enterts; 
ſome and fright others at their Plays. The Mothers ud to 
fright their Children with their Names, by etyinig Manda 


Centt.” 
Mans , C:' By. man, Dan. mathe; Du.) 
the long Hair hanging down on a Horſe's n 
Ma'xenTt 7 L. 1 D 
MaNE'NT ES [o/4 Lato] for Tenentes, holdiiif of ſſeſſing 
Tenatits. L. e f em 
Mamnequin [with Painters, &c.] a little Statue or Model 
ax or Wood, the Junctures whereof are ſo 
contrived, that it may be put into any Attitude at pleaſure, 
and its draperies and folds may be diſpoſed at Diſcretion. 
Ma'nE-sHEET [with Grooms] is a covering for the upper 
Part of a Horſe's Head, arid all round his Neck, which at 
one End has two Holes for the Eazs to paſs through; and then 
joins to the Haltet on the Fort-part, and likewiſe to the Sur- 
* or long Girth on the Horſe's Back, "os 
A/NEsS, were certain Roman Deities, which ſome ſup- 
poſe to have been the Souls of Perſons deceaſed ; and others, 
that they were infernal Gods, and Gods of the Dead. Some 
are. of Opinion, that the Celeſtial Gods. were thoſe of the 
Living, and the Manes the Gods of the Dead. Others take 
Manes to be the Gods of the Night, and that the Latin Word 
Mane, was thence derived. Apuleius writes, that they were 
Demons or Genii, which were ſometimes call'd Lemures, of 
which, the Good were called Lares ſons and the Bad 
Larozx. The Manes were ſuppoſed to preſide over Tombs, 
and had Adoration paid to them accordingly. 
Ma'xeTHa [TU, Hes. ] a weight or ſum of Money among 


= 
- 


the Fes, about an 100 Shekels in Gold val. 75 J. 60 in Silver 


val. 24. 10s. 

. 7 [old Rec. j mixed Corn, Maſin. 

Mance, a Scab on Dogs, c. alſo a filthy and infecti- 
ous Diſeaſe in Horſes. | 

M a'nGcinkss [demangeaiſon, F.] a having the Mange, a 
ſort of itching Diſtemper, common to * 2 | 

MANY | of ſe demanger, F.] troubled with the Mange. 

Ma'nceR [mangeoire, F. of manger, 'to'eat} a Conveni- 
ency for eating Corn, a ſort of Trough for Horles. wa 

MANGER 8 a Ship] a Place on the Deck made with 
Planks, about a Foot and half high, to catch and receive the 
Sea Water that beats in at the Hawſes in ſtreſs of Weather. 


To Ma'xcre [of mangle, Tut. a defect, or mans, 
L. maimed, as Minſbeco ſuppoſes] to cut, rend or tear in 
pieces; to maim or wound. * ö 

Ma'nco, an EA Indian Fruit, | . a 

Macon 2 [H nc. F.] an antient warlike Engine 

Maxcont'r 5 for caſting Stones, | 5 
 Ma/nconnm [of mangenizo, L.] a trimming or farbiſhing 
up old Things. S 

Mavi“ [wavie of han, Gr. to be mad, or az, to be 
carried with Violence] a' kind of madneſs, by which the Fa- 
culties or Judgment and Imagination are deprav d, and the 
Patient is poſſeſs'd with great Rage and Anger, L. 

Ma/xiAcR [varz,) Gr. of, pertaining to, or affected 
with madneſs. Wee I 

Mamica, a Sleeve, Gantlet or Glove, . 

Manica Hippocratis [in Dee Sleeve; 
a woollen Sack or Bag, in a pyramidal Form, for ſtraining 
liquid Things. Nee Nate 

Mavi ATED [manicatus, L.] wearing à Sleeve, Glove 
or Gantlet. 4 | +4 +8. SAS og 0$-44h ' _— 

Manicaes's [ſo named of Manes, a Perſian, their Ring- 
leader] they held (among other Errors) that Manes was the 
Comforter that our Saviour promiſed to ſend; te. © 

Manvcunſ-axoy of e, Gr. becauſe it makes mad] 
an Herb, call'd alſo Dorychnion, a kind of Nightſhade, L. 

Mawiconpiuu, a muſical Inſtrument in form of a-Spinet, 
its Strings are covered with ſcarlet Cloth to deaden and ſoſten 
the Sound. It is uſed in Nunneries by the Nuns to learn 
to play, and not diſturb the Silence of the Dormitor yx. 

Ma'xtrEsT [manifeſtas, L.] apparent, evident, che 

in. p A* e a i 


4 


- 


Ma'x1þ8sTNEss,, plainneſs, c to be ſeen, & 
To ManieesT [manifeftare, L.] to reveal, to declare or 
publiſn 3 to make apPpr enn £5207 208 ey 
A Maniresr [in Trade], a Draught of the Cargo of 
Maſter of a Ship, ſhewing what is due to him for freight 


from every Perſon, to Whem the Goods in his Skip"belongs 
NM der u 10 , à making manifeſt; St, E. 0 on 


We, 


„ 53 . 22 FR — : 
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Appendant to the Manour. 


A 


MaxirksTo, an Apology or publick Declaration in Writing 


made by a Prince, ſhewing his Intentions in any Enterprize; 
the Motives that induced him to it, and the Reaſons on which 
his Right and Pretenſions are founded. | 
Ma'/n1F0LD [of mani and yeoltan, Sax.] a great 1 
MAN tons [with 1 — two Handles on the bac 
a piece of Ordnance, caſt aſter the German Form. ; | 
Ma'n1PLE [manipule, F.] a ſort of Ornament like a Scarf, 
worn about the Wriſts by Romiſb Maſs Prieſts. 
ManiPULAa'TION, a term "uſed in Mines, to fignify the 
manner of digging the Silver. RET \ 
ManreuLlar | manipularis,' L.] of or like a Maniple. 
Manx1'yuLus [among Apothecaries) an handful of Herbs, 
Roots, Flowers, &c. i. e. as much as one can take up in his 
1 [ſome derive it of d , what is this; the Ex- 
preſſion uſed by the Iraelites, when they firſt ſaw itz others 
derive it of JD, a proportion or allowance, of MN, Syr. he 
diſtributed diſtinctly] a certain delicious Food, which God 
rained from Heaven for the Support of the Jraelites in the 
Wilderneſs. . : 
Manna [with P.] a ſort of ſweet Liquor, which drops 
of it ſelf, or elſe is let out by cutting from the Branches and 
Leaves of Aſh-Trees in Calabria in Italy; or, as others ſay, 
a kind of Dew congealed on Trees and Plants in Syria, Ger- 
many and Calabria, but the Calabrian is moſt in ule. 5 
Chymical Manna, an exceeding white Subſtance diſtilled 
from Precipitate. | 
Manna Pear, a Pear that is ripe in December and Z. 
Ma'nnas! 2 [about Jamaica] a certain monſtrous Fiſh, 
Ma'nnaT1iS call'd the Sea-Cow from its reſembling a 
Cow, that brings forth her young Ones alive and ſuckles 
them with Milk from her Dugs; ſhe is an amphibious Ani- 
mal, lives for the moſt part in the Water, but feeds on Graſs 
in the Fields. 
Ma'xNEK IN, a little Man, a Dwarf. 
Maxx ER [maniere, F.] faſhion, way, cuſtom, uſage. 
Manner [with Painters, Carvers, &c.] a particular Habit 
or Mode the Artiſt has in managing his Hand, Pencil, Inſtru- 
ment, &c. thus they ſay the manner of Reuben's, Titian, &c. 

A good Manner [in Painting, &c.] a habit or peculiar 
way of Painting, agreeable to the Rules of Art; natural, 
ſtrong, eaſy and duly proportioned. 

A bad Manxes, the contrary of the former. ; 

Grand Manners I [in Architect. ] is ſaid of an Order 

La grand MANIER 7 heroically and gigantically deſigned; 
where the Diviſion of the principal Members have all a bold 
and ample relievo. | 7 ER 

Manner [with Mufic.] is a particular way of ſinging or 
playing; which is often expreſs'd by ſaying, he has a good 
Manner, 

Maxx ERS {manieres, F.] Behaviour, Conditions good or 

bad; alſo Rules for Behaviour, Converſation, &&c. 

Ma'sxninG [in / Rec.] the. Days Work of a Man. 

ManninG a Ship, is a term uſed when a Ship is to ſhew 
all her Men; alſo karniſhing it with Men. F 

Ma'xnoPeRs Ce, Law] ſtolen Goods, taken in the Hand 
of a Thief, who is taken in the Fact. 

Ma-nnus [C Gr. ] a Nag; an ambling Nag, a Gennet, 
O. IL. Hence Manthesf is uſed ſor a Horle-ſtealer, in King 
Alfrid's Law. 

Maxo'METSRy [of , thin, and witpy, meaſure, or 

Ma'nosCcoPpsg $ of oxime, Gr. ] an Inſtrument to meaſure 
or ſhew the Alterations in the Rarity and Denſity of the Air. 

Ma'xor of manoir, F. of manendo, L. becauſe the 

Ma'xouR rd did uſually refide there] was a noble 
ſort of Fee antiently granted, partly to Tenants for certain 
Services, and partly reſerved for the Uſe of the Lord's Family, 
a Juriſdiction over his Tenants for their Farms... 

The original of Manours was this: The King antiently 
granted a certain Compaſs of Ground to ſome Man of Merit, 
for him and his Heirs to dwell upon,. and exerciſe ſome Ju- 
riſdiction, more or leſs, within that Circuit; for which the 
Lord performed ſuch Services; and paid ſuch annual Rents, 
as was required by the Grant. Now the Lord parcelling 
this Land out to other meaner Men, received Rent and Ser- 
vices of them; and fo as he was Tenant to the King, they 
alſo were Tenants to him. | 13 
The whole Fee was call'd a Lordſbip, of old a Barony, from 
whence comes the term Court-Baron, which is always an 


of 


Manour at this Time, ſignifies rather the r or 
Royalty incorporeal, than the Land or Site; for a Man may 
have a Manour in Groſs, i. e. the Right and Intereſt of a 
Court -Baron, with the Perquiſites belonging to it, and ano- 
ther Perſon, or others, have every Foot of the Land. 


„ 


about * in a, ragged manner, cauſed by the many 


MA. 


7 


, Manovus in Groſs, is the Right and Intereſt of a Court. 


Baron, with the Perquiſites belonging to it; which may be 
veſted in, one Perſon, whilſt another or others have every 
Foot of the Land. 1 | 
Manquz'LL = wa ATT Sax. ] a Manſlayer. | 
Mansz [prob. of mano, L.] Parſonage or Vicatage Houſe 
for the incumbent to live in, | | | 
Mansion, an abiding or dwelling Place, a Manſion-Houſe; 
alſo the Seat of the Bleſſed in Heaven. E © | 
Mansion {in Late] the Lord of a Manour's chief Dwelling- 
Houſe within his Fee ; otherwiſe call'd the capital Meſſuage. 
MansLAv/caTER [in Lato] an unlawful killing a Man; 
tho' without prepenſe malice. 
MansLa'rzr [manYlaga, Sax.] one who kills a Min. 
MansvEFA'CTION, a taming or making gentle, L. 
Mansve'Tz [manſuetus, L.] quiet, tame, meek, gentle. 
Mansv'esTupE [manſuetudo, L.] meekneſs, mildneſs. 
. Ma'nsvs [in ant. Deed.] a Farm; Manſus and „ ora are 
alſo uſed for Meſſuagium, a Meſſuage and Dwelling-Houſe. 
_ Mansum Capitale [old Rec.] the chief Marfion, Manour- 
Houſe or Court of a Lord, L. 
Ma'xsuR a | Dooms-Day Boot] the Manſions or dwelling 
Places of the Country People. | 
ManTE'a [ol Rec.) a Mantle, Cloak or long Robe. 
Ma'NTELET, a ſhort purple Mantle, worn by Biſhops in 
France, over their Rochet, on ſome ſpecial Occaſions, F. 
 Ma'xTELETs 9 Military Men] are great Planks of 
Wood, in height about 5 Foot, and in thickneſs 3 Inches, 
which are uſed at Sieges to cover the Men from the Enemies 
Fire; being "I forward on ſmall Trunks; and are cither 
le | 


ſingle or dou 


Single ManTELETS, are compoſed 
of two or three ſuch Planks, joined 
together with Bars of Iron, to the mea- 
ſure of three Foot or three Foot and a 
half broad, to cover thoſe that carry 
them from the Enemies Fire. See the 
Figure. 


= Double ManTteLtTs, are compoſed 
by putting Earth between two ſuch 
rows of Planks, and are uſed in making 
Approaches and Batteries near the Place, 
; as others are in making Lodgments on 
the Counterſcarp. They are covered 
with Lattin, and are to cover the 
Soldiers from the Grenades and Fire- 
works of the Place. See the Figure. 
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ManTELLE' L Heraldry ] is when 
the two upper Ends of a Shield are 
cut off by Lines drawn from the up- 
per ZE of the Shield to that Part of the Sides, 
where the chief Line ſhould part it, ſo forming a 
Triangle of a different Colour or Metal from the 
Shield, as if a Mantle were thrown over it, and 
the Ends drawn back, according to the Figure, F. 
Ma'nTHa agretis [with Beep. the Herb Calamint, L. 
Ma'xT14 [with Botan.] the Buſh called Rubus, L. 
Ma'xTice [n, Gr.] divination or foretelling Things 
to come. und 
Ma/xTLE [of nanteau, F.] is the ſame in Eugliſb as Man- 
telle, F. and tho' Manteau with us, ſignifies a long Robe; 
yet it was a military Habit, uſed in antient Times by great 
Commanders in the Field, as well to manifeſt their high 
Places, as alſo- (being caſt over their Atmout) to tepel the 


Extremity of Wet, Cold and Heat, and withal, to preſerve . 


their Armour from Ruſt, and ſo preſerve its glittering Lu- 
4 | | | | 
F.] a Garment to be worn over the Shoulders. 
To ManTLE, to ſparkle, to flower, to ſmile like Drink. 
To Maxrrz [with Falten.] to diſplay, as the Hawk 
Mantles, i. e. ſpreads her Wings after her Legs. 5 
MaxTLE Tree [| nanteau, F. ] a piece of Timber laid acroſs 


Ma'xTLs [prob. of nantilium, I. mzticel, Sar. manteau, 


the head of a Chimney. 


-M'avTL1xG3 jo Heral.] as now re reſctit{dabout Shields, 


are a ſort of Flouriſhings: 


lined throughout with ſome Part of the Furs. 
French Heralds ſay, that theſe Maitlings ot Mag. 


thes were W ſhort, Coverings,- that Commanders wore 
over their 


elmets, to defend their Head from the Weather; 
and that coming away from Battle, they wore them hanging 
uts 


« 
* 


ever, they are al- 
ways ſuppos'd in Blazon to be doubled; that is, 
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that they had received on their Heads; and cherefore the 
more hack'd they were, the more honourable they were at- 
counted; and that in proceſs of Time they were by degrees 
made deeper, and ſo from the Helmet, to hang down below 
the whole Shield, and were adorned either according to the 
Honour of the Bearer, or F ancy of the Painter. 
1 Inns. * F. prob. ſo called from Mantua, 2 
Ma'/nTOE F/ ukedom in 7raly] a looſe Gown worn by 
Women, an upper Garment. _. 
MANTU'RNA [among the Roman,] a Goddeſs who was 
ſuppoſed to oblige Wives to ſtay at Home. | 
A'NUAL Operation | of manus, L.] any thing done or 
performed by the Hand, * UL 0s 
Sien MANUAL, . the ſigning of a Deed or Writing under 
Hand and Seal. 
A MANUAL [ manualis, L. J of, pertaining to, or per- 
formed by the Hand. 722 
MANUAL Goods, ſuch whereof preſent Profit may be made. 
 MANUMN'LIA Beneficia ** Rec. ] the daily Diſtributions or 
Portions of Meat and Drink, allotted to the Canons and other 
embers of Cathedral and Collegiate Churches, for their 


_S preſent Suſtenance, L. | 


MANUALIA Obedientia, ſworn Obedience, or ſubjection 
upon Oath. L. | 

MANUALIST, a handicrafts Man, or Artificer. 

MANU'BIAL [manubialis, L.] pertaining to Prey or wy: 

MA'NUBLE, the Spoils taken in War, or the Money made 
of the Booty taken from the Enemy, L. | 

MANUCA'PTION [in Law] a War that lies for a Man, 


who being taken on ſuſpicion of Felony, and offering ſuffi- 


cient bail for his appearance, is refuſed to be admitted thereto 
by the Sheriff, or any other Perſon having Power to let to 
mainprize. 

MANUCA'PTORsS, thoſe who ſtand Surety or Bail for 
others. 

Manvu'copiaTta, the Bird of Paradiſe. 

Ma xupu'cT10N, a leading by the hand. L. | 

Manvupvu'cror, one who leads by the Hand, L. 

Ma'/wnusL [in Law) a thing whereof preſent Profit may be 
made. 

ManuFAcTURE [of manus, a Hand, and fustura, a ma- 
king, or facio, L. to make] handy Work, of any Commo- 
dity made by the Hand, or Things that are the natural Pro- 
duct of a Country, as Woollen Cloths, Bayze, Stuffs, Hats, 
Ec. of Wool, Linen Cloth of Flax, c. F. 

ManurFacTuRE, the Place or Work-houſe were Manu- 


factures are wrought or carried on. 
To MANUFACTURE . L. nanmfucturer, F.] 


to make or work up with the Hands. | 
Manura'CTURER „ F.] one who works up 
any Commodity with the Hands. 

Anuut'ssiox [of anus, and mittere, to fend] an en- 
franching or ſetting a Slave or Bond- man free; which in for- 
mer Times was performed before a Magiſtrate with divers 
Ceremonies. 

Ma num15810N exprefed [in Law) is when the Lord makes 
a Deed to his Villain, to franchiſe him by the Word Manu- 
mittere. 35 

M a nUM15$10N #mply'd [in Law) is when the Lord makes 


an Obligation for Payment of Money to his Bond-man at a 


certain Day; or Sues him when he might enter without Suit, 
or Grants him an Annuity, Sc. 
To Manuwr'T [manumittere, L.] to enfranchiſe or make 
a Bond-man free. 

M a'xu jurare [old Rec.] to take an Oath. 

Ma xu opera [Cold Rec.) ſtolen Goods, taken upon a Thief 
apprehended in the Fact. 

ANU pes [old Rec.] a foot of full and uſual meaſure. 

Manu tertia, /exta aut decima jurare [old Rec.) was when 

the Perſon who took the Oath, brought. ſo many to ſwear 


with him, that they did firmly believe that what he ſwore was 


* 


true, I. | 


Manv'se, dung, marl, c. uſed by Husbandmen for in- 
riching and fattening the Soil. 2 5 W 

To MaxuxE [prob. of manouvrir, F.] to Till the Ground to 
inrich the Soil by Dung, c. to labour the Earth by the Hand. 
Ma'xus, a Hand, L. 2.5 45 
Ma xus nediæ & infinæ homines [in Ant. * 
Men of a mean Condition, or of the loweſt Rank er Negtee. 
Maxus [in Lato] an Oath; alſo the Perſon who teokiit ; 
a Compurgator. | 11 
Ma xus Chriſti, i. e. Chriſrs Hand, a Confection of fine 
Sugar boiled with Roſe Water, or that of Violets, &c. a ſort 
of Cordial. 2 8 | | 1 

Ma/xuS6RIPT [manuſcriptum, L.] a Book or Copy writ- 
ten with the Hand, in oppoſition to'a-printed*Copy. © 


| 8 0 boy : | ' M A - 
"Manvsrwsrys fin Low] « domellick or Houſhold ger. 
Minorextntra, + Writ ufed in the Cafe of Mani. 


Body by degrees. 


and England and Scotland: 


ries his Daughter, pays 10 5. to the 


ce. | 
MAN, rio, 2 holding by the Hand, R of Z. 
MA&NWORTH [9/4 Lam] the price or value of a Mar 
Head; every Man, according to his Degree, being rated at a 
certain Price, according to which ſatisfactiom in old Time 


was made to his Lord, if any one kill'd him. 


MA'NY [menig, Sax.] a great Number. 
MANY Fee, the Fiſh Pourcountrel. 
MANZED $h+-to, a wicked, violent Scold. 


Map 4, L. Ja in Fi , repreſenti | the 
Parts of * of wy Ih. qe tres — 7-wege 
Perſpective, or it is a Projection of the Surface of the 
or a Part thereof in Plano, deſcribing the ſeveral Countries 
Mands, Seas, Rivers, with the Situation of Cities, Woods, 
Hills, Ce. 

Univerſal Mars, are ſuch as exhibit the whole Surface of 
the Earth, or the two Hemiſpheres. 14% 

Particular Mars, are ſuch as exhibit ſome particular Part 
or Region thereof. 

MA'PPARIUS [of mappa, L..a Handkerchief] an Officer 
among the Romans, who'in the Games of the Circus and 
Gladiators, gave the Signal for their beginning, by throwing 
an Handkerchief that he had before received for that purpoſe 
of the Emperor. L. | 

MAPLE [maFul, Sax. ] a ſort of Tree. 

MARA ſ[o/d Rec.] a Mere or Lake, a Pool or Pond, a 
Marſh or Bog, | 

MA/RACOC [with Botan.] the Paſſion Flowers 

MARANA'THA [NINNTWD, Syr. i. 6. our Lord cometh] 
the higheſt degree of Excommunication. 

MARASMO' DES [ugexowodvwe, Gr.] a Fever which at laſt 
ends in a Conſumption. | 

MARA'SMUS Cee, Gr.] a Fever which waſtes the 

ARATHRUM [enden, Gr.] Garden Fennel, L. 

MARAVU'DING, ranging about as Soldiers in queſt of Plun- 
der, Forage, c. 

Marxave/Dis, a Spaniſh Coin 34 of which amount but to 
a Ryal, which is about 6 4. Eng/ifþ Money. 

Ma'xBLE [marmor, L. marbre, F.] a ſort of Stone ex- 
tremely hard, firm and ſolid ; dug out of Pits or Quarries, 

To Mxa'sBLE [mardrer, F.] to Paint or Stain in Colours 
in Imitation of Marble. 

MARBLINxA af Book: {in Book-binding] the (ſprinkling them 
with Colours on the outſide, and working them with a Pen- 
cil in imitation of Marble. 

Ma“ RcASSTrT RE [marcaſita, L.] a metallick Mineral, or a kind 
of mineral Stone, hard and brittle, partaking of the Nature and 
Colour of the Metal it is mixed with; it is by ſome called 
Fire-/tone. | : | 

Ma cass1Nn [in Heraldry] is a wild Boar, differing from the 
old, not only in fize, which may not -be viſible in Arms, 
but that its Tail hangs down; whereas that of an old Boar 
is always turned round in a Ring, with only the End hang- 
ing. F. 

8 [marceſens, L.] growing withered, fading. 

MaRrce's51BLz [marce/ſbilis, L.] eafy to wither or fade 
away. - 

MarccRaVe, a German Dignity equal to our M . 

Maxrca [of the God Mars, to whom it was dedicated] now 
reckoned with us the zd Month in the Year; heretofore it was 
the 1ſt, and is ſtill, reckoned ſo in ſome eccleſiaſtical Compu- 
tations; the Year of our Lord beginning on the 25th Day of . 
March. The Antients uſed to paint March tawny, with a 
fierce aſpect, a Helmet on his Head, leaning upon a 
holding Aries in vey Hand, and Almond Bloſſoms and Ci- | 
ons in his left, and a Basket of Garden Seeds on his Arm. 

AMaxcu [marche, F.] the going forward of an Arm. 

To Marcn [marcber, F.] to go, or ſet forward, ſpoken of 
an Army, S. n W e 

Ma'rxcHtrs » thoſe Noblemen, who in antient Times 

Lord MachkRs 5 inhabited near the Borders of Wales and 


Scotland, and ſecured the Marches and Bounds of them, u- 
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ling like petty Kings by their private Laws. 


Marcnes, Limits or Bounds between Buga 


\M'rcner [in the Britiſh Tongue, Gwaber a6 
i. e. the Maid's Fee] a Cuſtom retained in Cammarthenſbirts 
and the Manour of Denever, n When he mar- 

* | 8 * Mee 

Marcur'ake [old Rec. ] to adjoin or border upon. 
1 for marchio, L. a Marqueſs] 's"Marguel”s 
; u. | | | 4 72 BCA ane op 3 
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ſus Chrift, which they put off for true 
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MancnPans [maſo-pene, F.] a fort of Confeftion made 
of Almonds, Sugar, & r 


C. : 
Ma'scio [marcidus, L.] faded, withered, rotten; alſo 


feeble. * . | 
Ma'scionsT [To called from their Ring- leader Marcian a 
Stoick] a Sect of Hereticks who denied that Jeſus was the 
Son of God. | | 

MazciTes {ſo called of Marcus who conferr'd the Prieſt- 
hood and Adminiſtration of the Sacraments on Women] a Set 
of Hereticks in the ad Century who called themſelves Per- 


ei, and made a Profeſſion of doing every thing with a great 


deal of liberty and without. fear. 

Ma'scos [with Phyſ.] a Diſeaſe, the ſame as Maraſmas. 

Ma xcoss1ans [ſo called of one 1 an Egyptian, who 
was alſo reputed a Magician] an antient Sect of Hereticks a 
Branch of the Cnaſt ichs. They had a great number of apo- 

phal Books, which they held for Canonical, out of theſe 
they pick d ſeveral idle Fables e the Infancy of Je- 
iſtories. Many of 

theſe Fables are ſtill in Credit among the Greet Monks. 

A Max Imæ he, Sax. ] a female Horſe. 

To Cry the Mares [in Herefordſhire] a: Sport in Harveſt, 
when the Reapers tie the Tops of the laſt Blades of Corn to- 
gether, and then ſtanding at ſome diſtance throw their Sickles 
at it, and he who cuts the Knot gains the Prize, and is re- 

arded with Acclamations and good Cheer. | 

Ma/sEsCHAL, See Marſhal. 

Ma'RESCHAL de Camp [in France] the ſame as a Major 
General with us; an Officer, whoſe Poſt is next to that of 
the Licutenant General. 

MargrTUM [old Law] Ground overflow'd, either by th 
Sea or Rivers, Marſh Ground. | 

Marro Ro, a noted Statue in the City of Rome, ſtanding 
oppoſite to Paſguin, on which Anſwers are put to thoſe ſati- 
rical Queſtions that are put or affixed on Paſquin's, Statue. 

MarGaRET1'FEROUS [magaretifer, L.] producing Pearls. 

r [marge, F. margo, L.] the Brink or Bank 

Maxzcin of any Water, or the blank Space about 
the Edges of a Page of a Book, either printed or written. 

MARGINAL [marginalis, L.] of or pertaining to, or writ- 
ten in the Margin. F. 

MA*RGINATED [| marginatus, L.] having a Margin or Mar- 
gent. 

Ma'z1G0LD, a Flower. | 

Marco [in Botan. Writ.) the Edge of a Plant; Margine, 


in or with an Edge; Marginibus, in or with Edges. L. 


MARLI'ÆA G/acies [with Botan.] the Herb call'd our Lady's 
Slipper, L. 

Marinamrivs [old Rec.] a Mariner. 

Ma'/zinaTED Fife [marine, F.] Fiſh fry'd in Oil, and 
then pickled. 

MaktzE'rs [of Maria, L.] a kind of Violets, called alſo 
Merian Violets. | 

Marine [marinus, L. I belonging to the Sea. 

The Marine, the whole Body of a Navy or Fleet. 

Mazvxes, Soldiers who ſerve on Board of Ship. 

Mazixe'tia [with Botan.] the Herb Valerian or great 
Let Wall. . 

Ma'riner [marinier, F.] a Sailor or Seaman. 
Rad Cant. Writ.) a Shrine or Image of the Virgin 
Mary. | | 
| MakJjoram [marjorana, L. ] a Pot-herb. 


Ma1'sCa [with Surgeons] a Swelling or Bliſter in the Fun- 


dament. | N 
MRI uνν - [in Domeſday Book} a fenny or marſh 
Maxzr'scus * — "7 of 
Maz1Tacto forisfafo[old Rec. ] forfeiture of marriage; a 

Writ which lay for the Lord, againſt his Ward 'or Tenant, 


by Knights Service, who was under Age; who when his 


Lord offered him a convenient Marriage, refuſed. it, and mar- 
ried another Perſon without his Lord's Conſent. 

MaxITrA C0 ami ſſo per defaultam, à Writ for the Tenant 
in Frank-marriage, to recover Lands, £c. out of which he is 


kept by another. | | 
Manrratelun Wedlork, lawful joining together of Man 


and Wife; alſo the right of beſtow ing a Widow in Marriage; 
alſo Lands given in Marriage; alſo the:Dower or Portion re- 
ceived with a Wiſe. | | | 
ARITAGIUM /iberum, Frank-marriage was where a Ba- 
ron, Knight or Freeholder granted ſuch a Part of his Eſtate 
with a Daughter, to her Husband and the Heirs, of his Body, 
Ma RITAGIUM habere| in Law) to have the free. diſpoſal 
of an Heireſs in marriage. L. ene an 
Ma'z1TAL [ maritalis, L. ] of or pertaiping to an Husband. 


 Ma'niraveD [maritatus, L. J married 


_ - Marifyna 4ng/ie, the profits accruing to the King from 


the Sea. L. 

Maxx mea he, mancuf and mancuYa, Sa.] among the 
Saxots, contained 30 of their Pence, which was in value 6 5 
It is not certain at what time it came to be yalued at 13 s. and 
44. but it'was ſo in the Year 1 194 

Mark mea ne, Fax. margue, F.] a Note, Character, c. 
ſet upon a thing; a Sign or Token; alſo a white or aim to 
ſhoot at. 

Ma xx of Gold[in ant. Times] was the Qxantity of 8 Oun- 
ces, and was in value, 197. 13 J. and 44. of our Coin at this 
time. | | 
Maxx Pen [at Malden in Fer] a Duty of one Peny, 
formerly paid by the Inhabitants who, had Gutters or Pipes 
laid out of their Houſes into the Street. 

Marx Wiight, a foreign Weight, commonly $ Ounces, 
and a Mark Pound is 16 Ounces, | 

Maxx [in France, Holland, &c.] a Weight uſed for Gold 
and Silver containing $ Qunces, ar 64 Drams, or 192 Pen 
Weight. When Gold ar Silver are ſold by the Mart, it is 
divided into 24 Carats, the Caracts into 8 Peny Weight, 
and the Peny Weight into 24 Grains, and the Grain into 
24 Primes. - 

To Maxx [meancan, Sax. marguer, F. ] to ſet a mark on 
a thing in order to know it again: to take notice of, to mind. 

Ma'xxer [mercatus, L. marche, F.] a Place where Pro- 
viſions or Goods are ſold ; alſo Sale of Goods. | 

Marker geld, the Toll of the Market. O. | 

Clerkof the Manxtr, an Officer whoſe Buſineſs it is to keep 


a Standard of all Weights and Meaſures according to the King's 


Standard kept in the Exchequer, and to take care that all 
Weights and Meaſures in every Place be anſwerable to them. 
MaſmMgKETABLE, that is fit to be fold in Markets. 

Maxxs [among Hunters] the Foot-Prints and Treadings 
of Beaſts. 

Maru [ma nl, Sax. marga, L.] a ſort of fat Earth laid up · 
on Land to Fertilize it. 

To Maxx, to ſpread Marl over Land. 

MA RLE _ [old Rec.) a Marl-Pit. 


 MazLy'Tum | 

MazLi'ns [Sea Term} a ſmall Line of untwiſted Hemp, 
well Tarr'd, to keep the Ends of the Ropes from ravelling 
out, or any Tackle. | 

To MakrLing 2 Sail [Sea Phraſe] is to make it faſt, when 
it is rent out of the Bolt-Rope, with Mar/izes put through the 
Oilet-holes. ain idk 1 | 

M A'RLINE Spike [on Ship-board} a {mall piece of Iron for 
faſtening Ropes together, or to open the bolt Rope when the 
Sail is to be ſew'd in it; being a fort of ſmall Fidel. 

MA'RMALADER [marmelade, F. prob. of marmelo, Por- 


MA'RMALET F tugueſe, a Quince] 2 Confection of 


Quinces or other Fruit. 8.10 

MaRMARTTis Ire, ne, Gr.] the Herb Brank Ur- 

MaxMORA “N! ”" tin or Rears Breech, L. 

MARMO/REAN | marmereus, L.] of or like Marble. 

Marmo'ta Arundeliana [ſo called of the Earl of Arundel, 
who procured them from the EAA, or from his Grandlon Hen. 
ry, who made a Preſent of them to the Univerlity of Oxford] 
Marbles, whereon a Chronicle of the Cit of Athens, 
cut in Capital Letters in the Iſland Paros, 263 Years before 
the Birth of our Saviour Fe/us Chrif. / 

MarmoRA'TaA aurium [with Phyſicians] Ear Wax, a cer- 
tain Excrement of the Ears laid theze in the auditory Paſſage, 
from the opening of the Arteries, or Sweat qut from the Car- 
tiages. '&, . I en | 
| ManmoRA'TION, a covering or laying with Marble. 

Ma'moraTED [marmoratus; L.] made of, wrought in, 
covered with Marble. | 

MaRrmMoRE'LLA | with Botan.] Agrimony, Liverwort, I. 

Maruo'teous {marmoreas, L.] of ar like Marble. 

Maxon, ſetting a Perſon on Shore on An uninha- 
bited Hand. + | | 72 

Marmo'ser, a: kind of black Monkey with a ſhagged 
Neck; alſo a kind of grotesk Figure in Building. 

Mau“ rro fin the 4/ps in Italy] a Creature like a Rabbet. 

Ma'ronisTs [ſo named from one Maron their Head] cer- 
tain Chriſtians inhabiting about Mount Libanus. 

 Maro'vic 8ti/e fin French Poetry] a peculiar gay, merry, 


1 yet ſimple and natural manner of Writing, introduced by one 


Marot, and fince-imitated by others. The diffarence between 
the Marotic Stile and the Burle(gue, conſiſts in this, that the 
Marotic is moſt ſimple, but its icity has its nohleneſs, the 


- Burkſque'is low and groveling, and borrows falſe and:fulſom 


-Ornamentsfrom the Crowd, which People of tate deſpule, 


Mar {meapic, Sax,] Repriſal, as Letters of Mark or 
Re nn 377 EA Vo 1 Letter. | 
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Lure of Marque, Letters of Repriſal, 8 King 


Sc. by which the Subjects of a Country are lice 


to make 
Repriſals on thoſe of another. | 


| Ma'xqutssY [fo called from March, Germ. i. e, a Li- 


Ma'zquis mit or Boundary, becauſe: antiently they 


were Governors of March+s or Frontier Countries] is an Or- 


der of Nobility between a Dulle and an Earl or Count, that 
was not known in England till the Time of King Richard II. 


who in the Year 1337: created his Favourite, Robert Vert, 


who was then Earl of Oxford, Marquis of Dub/in. . The 
Title given to a Marquis in Writing, is mo? noble, moſt 
honourable, and potent Prince; and by the King he is ſtiled, 
Our right truſty, and entirely beloved Couſin. 

The Honour of a Marquis is Hereditary, and 
the eldeſt Son of a Marquis, is, by the Courteſy 
of England, called Earl or Lord of a Place; but 
the youngeſt Sons are called Lord Robert, Lord 
Jobn, &. A Marquis's Cap is the ſame with a Duke's, and 


their Coronets differ from thoſe of Dukes; that, whereas a 


Dukes is adorn'd with only Flowers and Leaves, a Marquis's 
has Flowers and — with Pearls on them intermix'd, 
as in the Figure, | 

MAaRqQuESSET, a Marchioneſs or Wife of a Marquels, 

Max UE TTR ant. Cuſtoms in Scotland] a right or due, 
which the Women paid to the King or Lord, to ranſom them- 
ſelves from that infamous Cuſtom, by which they were oblig- 
ed to paſs the firſt Night of their Marriage with their Lords. 
So called probably, becauſe the Fee was half a Mark of Silver. 

MaRqQuE'TRY, a ſort of chequered inlaid Work, made of 
Wood of a variety of Colours, in the Shape of Flowers, 
Knots, or other Devices, F. 

To Maxx [of ma han, Sax. Skinner; or of augvgye, Gr. 
Mer. Caf.]to ſpoil, to corrupt, to deface. 

Mas E [marguiſat, F.] a Marqueſsſhip or the Ju- 
riſdiction of a Marqueſs. TAK 

Ma'rriace [mariage, F.] a civil Contract, by which a 
Man and a Woman are joined together. | 

Duty or Service of MaRR1aGe [in ant. Cuſtoms] old Maids 
and Widows above 60, who held Fees in Body, or were 
charged with any perſonal and military Services were, antient- 
ly obliged to marry, that they might render thoſe Services to 
the Lord by their Husbands, or to indemnify the Lord, which 
they could not do in Perſon. 

For the proportion that marriages bear to births, and births 


to burials, Mr. Denham has given us a Table for ſeveral Parts 


of Europe, that for England in general, is 

Marriages to Births as.1. to 4. 36. 

Births to Burials as 1. 12. to 1. 
From which Table it appears that marriages one with another 
do each produce about 4 Births. And by Mr. King's Com- 
putation, about 1 in 104 Perſons marry; and the number of 


People being eſtimated in Erg/and at 5 Millions and a Half, 


about 41000 of them marry Annually. 

Ma/RRIAGEABLE [mariable, F.] that is of Age fit to mar- 
ry or be married. 

Ma'RR1IAGEABLENESS, fitneſs or ripeneſs for Marriage. 

MarxRo/QUIN, commonly called Morocco, the Skin of a 
Goat or ſome other Animal like it, dreſs'd in Sumach or Galls, 
and coloured of red, yellow, blue, c. 

Max Ro.] [meNg,. Sax.] a fat Subſtance in the hollow 
Bones of Animals. 

MaxrruBia'sTRUM [with Botan.] the Herb Baſtard Hore- 
Hore-Hound, H. 

MarRv/B1UM 7rigram [with Botan.] black or ſtinking 
Hound, L. 

To MARRY [marier, F.] to be joined together in Wed- 
lock, with the Ceremonies obſerved, or according to the 
Law or Cuſtom of the Country. 1 

Maxs | with Aſtronomer Tone of the ſeven Planets, whoſe 
Characteriſtick is &. | | | 

Maxs [with Chymi/ts] a Name given to Iron or Steel. 

Maxs [according to Varro, was ſo denominated of Mares, 
L. Males; becauſe he preſided over them in Battle; but o- 
thers ſay, of Mavors, of magna, great Things, and verto, to 
turn; others from «pns of avapery, Gr. killing; or as others 
will have it from Y M a Lion, or FINN he tore ia ſunder; and 
others from Mamers in the Sabine Tongue] the God of War, 
as the Poets feign, was the Son of Juno, begotten without 
the Aſſiſtance of her Husband Jupiter; for Juno being diſ- 
ome that her Husband Jupiter ſhould bring forth Minerva, 

y the ſtriking of his Head; ſhe alſo conſulted with the God- 


deſs Flora, how" ſhe might of her ſelf bring forth a Son; 


Flora bad her touch a Flower which grew in the Field O/e- 
nius, Which ſhe having done, ſhe conceived and bare Mars, 


who being a Son of Diſcontent, was made a God of War and 


Diſcord. He was never grateful to Jupiter, and in his mi- 


_» L ; l 1 X * O G 


nority was nurſed by Thero, in the Northern Climates, thi; 
are inclinable to War. He lay with Venuf the Wife of / 
can, Who, by his Craft, had made an Iron Net, and caſt it 
about them, as he found them naked; which Net was fo ar. 
tificially made, that neither of them could Uiſintangle them. 
ſelves; and then he called all the Gods to fee them in that 
Poſture, which cauſed much Laughter among them; but at 
length, by the Entreaty of Neptune, he ſet them at Liberty, 
e was repreſented riding in a high Chariot, drawn by 2 
furious Horſes, by ſome named Terror, and Pavor or Fear 
with all his Armour, offenſive and defenſive. His Attendants 
were 3 frightful Spirits, Apprebenſion, Contention and CI. 


mour: Before him flew Fame full of Eyes, Ears and Tongues. 


He was faid by ſome to have been Born in Thrace, becauſe 
the People of that Country offered human Sacrifices to him 
and others offered to him, the Wolf, the Vulture, the Dog, 
the Pye, the Calf and the Horſe. 7u/in ſays, the Scythian; 
had no other God; but Herodotus ſays, they worſhipped o- 
ther Gods; but did allow no Temples or Statues, but on] 
to Mars. The Romans had him in high Eſteem, backs 
they derived their Original from him, and gave out, that Ro- 
nulus, was his Son, 

They would not ſuffer his Statues and Images to be e- 
rected in their City; but without it, to intimate their Incli- 
nation to forcign, rather than civil War. His Prieſts were 
called Salii (of Saliendo) becauſe they danced and skipped a. 
bout his Altars, which were erected under the ſame Root 
with thoſe of Venus, to expreſs the happy Influences that 
the Stars Mars and Venus beſtowed on Children, when they 
meet in their Nativities. | . | 
TID Mars [with Heralds] ſignifies Gules, or red, 
aſſign'd him on account of his being ſo much con- 
cerned in Blood, according to-Heathen Thelvogy. 

Mars [with A4/re/.] is called the leſſer unfor- 
tunate, becauſe of its ſcorching and drying Qualities. 

Mazsn [me hie, San. maeriche, Da. marais, F. ] a 
ſtanding Pool of Water mixt with Earth, whoſe Bottom is 
very dirty, which dries up and diminiſkes very much in the 
Summer; alſo low Lands, that are ſometimes overflowed by 
the Sea or Rivers ;] or that are well watered with Rivers, 
Ditches, c. ö 

Masa [matſcalk, Text. mareſchal, F.)] antiently 
was the Maſter of the Horſe [fo called of mat, a Horſe, 
and ſcratch; a Ruler, Germ.] but is now the Title of ſe- 
veral conſiderable Offices. | 

Earl MARSHAL [of England] a great Officer of the Crown, 
who takes cognizance of all matters of Law and Arms; as al- 
ſo Contrracts relating to Deeds of Arms, which cannot be de- 
termined by common Law. He alſo has a right to fit in the 
Marſhalſea Court, in Judgments upon Malefactors who of- 
fend within the Verge of the King's Court. 

MaRsSHAL | of the Ceremonies] an Officer who receives 
Commands from the Maiter of the Ceremonies, Ec. for the 


King's Service. | 


MaRSHAL [of the Exchequer] an Officer to whom the 
Court commits the Cuſtody of the King's Debtor's during 
Term Time; he appoints Sheriffs Eſcheators, and Col- 


lectors their Auditors to whom they are to account. 


MaRSHAL [of the King's-Bench] the Keeper of that Priſon 
in Southwark, who has the Cuſtody of all Priſoners who are 
committed thither. TE] r TE 7s. | 

MaRsHaL [of the King's Hall] an Officer whoſe buſineſs 
is, when the Tables are prepared, to call out thoſe of the 
Houſhold and Strangers according to their Quality, and place 
them in their proper Places | 

Clert MaxshAL [of the King's Houſe] an Officer who at- 
tends the Marſhal in his Court, and records -all his Pro- 
ceedings. 75 | 22 | 
MARSHALL [at Sea] an Officer who-puniſhes Offences that 
are committed at Sea, ſeeing that Juſtice is executed there; 
ſuch as putting in the Bilboes, ducking at the Yard-arm, Keel- 
haling, c. Ee: = r off 

MarsHaLs [in Mil. AF. ] are Officers in every Regiment, 
who look to Priſoners of War, and execute all Sentences ot 
Orders of the Council of War upon Offenders. 2 

| Knight MARSHAL, an Officer of the King's Houſe. 
MaR$SHAL of France, an Officer of great Honour and Pow- 
er; who Commands the King's Armies above all- that are 
not Princes of the Blood; and are alſo Judges of Points of 
Honour between Gentlemen, n. 
MaxsHAL de Camp, is next to the Lieutenant General, he 
looks to the Encamping of the Army, and rides before to view 
the Ground where they are. n 
To MARSNAL [ Mili. Ag.] to lodge, to put in due Order 
* Rank, to draw up according: to the Rules of the military 


Mas“ 


es. 


Marnaliing (in Heraldry) is a diſpoſing of all Perſons 


Interviews, Marriages, Funerals, Triumphs, and the like; 
alſo an orderly diſpoſing of ſundry Coat Armours, E 
to diſtinct Families, and of their contingent Ornaments, wi 
their Parts and Appurtenances in their proper Places. 
MARSUALSBEV, the Seat or Court for the Marſhal of the 
Priſon in Southwark. TI | 
MarsuPra'iis [with 4natomifts] a Muſcle of the Thigh, 
ſo named from the doubling of its Tendons in reſemblance of 
a Parſe. When this Muſcle acts, the Thigh-bone is turned 
upwards. 7 * 3 * wy 
MaxrT Town, a large Town that is noted for a great Fair, 
to which People of ſeveral Nations reſort, as Frankfort in 
Germany, &. | | | 
MKT ACO [with Floriſts] a Flower, a kind of Lily. 
MA'RTEN a ſmall Creature, ſomething like a Ferret, 
MA/RTERN > which bears a rich Furr, and whoſe Dung 
has a musky Scent. ; 
MarTen Cub, a Marten of the firſt Year. 
Ma'rT1aL [ martialis, L. ] of or pertaining to War, War- 
like, Vahant. | » 
Ma'RTIAL Law, is a Law that has to do only with Sol- 
diers and Seamen, where the King's Army is on Foot; and 
this Law is alſo under particular Reſtrictions. 
Makriat [with Afrologers] born under the Planet Mars. 
MARTAIL eich Chymi/?s] ſignifies of the nature of Iron 
or Steel, | 
Mak TIALISsT, a Warrior, a Man at Arms. 
MaK TIALNESS, Warlikeneſs. 
MarT1'coulrsT [martico/a, L. ] a Worſhipper of Mars; al- 
fo one that loves War. | 
MarTrGExous [martigena, L.] begotten by Mars. 
Ma'rTiIN ' 
Marinas kind of Swallow. 
MARTIN dry, a ſort of Pear. 
MAa'kTINGAL [martingale, F.] a Thong of Leather faſten- 
ed at one end of the Girts under the Horle's Belly, and at. 
the other to the Muſrole, to prevent him from rearing, 
Ma'xTINMASss? the Feſtival of St. Martin, on the r1th 
Ma'rTLEMAss | of November. ; 1 | . 
MakrIEMAss Beef; Beef prepared by falting and drying in 
the Smoak at that Seaſon. n | 
Ma'kTLET, a kind of Bird. 


Birds, whoſe Feet are ſo ſhort, they are ſeldom to 
be ſeen, and their Wings ſo long, that ſhould 
they pitch upon a level, they would not be able 
| to riſe ; wherefore they alight not, but upon Pla- 

ces aloft, that they may take flight again, by throwing them- 
ſelves off. See the Figure. 
MAR TNETSs [in a Ship] 
Leetch of the Sail, to. bring that part of the Leetch which 


Sail is to be furled. 
Legs of the MaxTNETs, {mall Ropes put thro* the Bolt 
Rope in the Leetch of the Sail. | 
79 top the MarTNETs [Sea Phraſe] is to hale them y | 
Ma'aTyr [«#p, Gr. ma hey jy Sax.] one who ſuffers 
Death in Witneſs to the Truth of the Goſpel, F. of L. 
To Ma TYR [martyriſer, F.] to cauſe a Perſon to be put 
to Death for the take of Religion. | | 
Max TYR DOM [ martyrium, L. vert vexer, Gr. ma ney have, 
Sax.) the Pain or Death that a Martyr ſuffers. 
Ma'zTYRED [martyriſe, F. of ef welter, Gr.] having 
ſuffered martyrdom. 
Maxrv'xlA [wa Rhetoficians] a Figure, by which the 
Orator confirms ſomething by his own Experience. , 
MarxTYkoLoGy [ negoyia of ewe, 1 Martyr, and 
, Gr. a Speech, e] a Hiſtory of Martyrs; alſo a Re- 


giſter antiently kept in religious Houſes, wherein was an ac- 


. FIG G — 4 * head a ard * 
1 ö ; 


Month and Year when they died, c. 4 

MarTyRro'LoGIST, one who writes a Hiſtory of Martyrs. 
To Maevel [ emerveiller, F.] to wonder or admire at. 
Ma'rver of Peru [ Bot. Ja ſort of Nightſhade with Flowers 
of ſuch variety, that it is called the Wonder of the World, 
MA vELLous [mervilleux, F.] wonderful. 
Ma"zveLLousxess, wonderfuſneſs. | 
Maxx, a Germany Coin, in value 1 Peny + of a 
Farthing. . - * a7 , EN 
Mas, the male Kind, FF Oe 


00$|] , Ma'scies [in Heral.] mates, | F. ſome fa that. 
1000 


1990) 


a 
1 * 


others, that they repreſent Spots in certain Flints 
about Roſes, and ate called Maculæ in Latin, 


and Things in. all Solemnities and Celebrations, Coronations, 


MazTLETs [in Heral.] are what is called Martinets, ſmall 


are ſmall Lines faſtened to the 


is next to the Yard Arm, cloſe up to the Yard, when the 


count of the Donations of Benefactors, and the Days of the 


Arab; raillery, bu 


Maſcles repreſented the Holes or Marſhes of Nets; 


which mall Flints being ct in tivo, this Figure Appears on 
the inſide of them. % £00 
Mb [maſeuitut, L.] manly, couragious. 


Mazscuting Rhimes [in French Poetry] ſuch as are made 
with Words which Rive a ſtrong, open and accented Pro- 
nunciation, as amour, jan, mort and ſort; whereas feminine 
Rhimes are ſuch as have an? feminine in their laft Syllable, 


as 37 mere, & c. 15 7005 | 
ASeVLINE Planets [with AArol.] are Sol, Mari, Jupiter, 
Saturn; but Mercury is a kind of Hermaphrodite, x 

MA8cuLInE Signs [with Aftrol.] are Aries, Gemini, Libra, 
Sagittarius, aud Aquarius. 4:5 Bd 15k | 

Masn [of miſceo, L.] to mile) a mixture. 

Masn for a Horſe, a Compoſition of Water, Bran, &-. 

To Man [maſcher, F. to champ with the Teeth] to 
break, bruiſe or ſqueeze to a Maſh. 

Masx [nah, F.] a Covering of black Velvet, to hide 
the Face. * ö 

Masx [in a Figurative Senſe] a Pretence or Cloak. 

To Masx, to put on a Mask; to put on a Diſguiſe; to go 
to Masks or Maſquerades. -. La 

By the Ma'sxixs, 9. 4. by the Maſs; an Oath. 

Ma'sLIx ſof meer: F. to mingle] mixt Corn, or Bread 
made of Wheat, Rye, Ec. mixt. | | 
3 far, a Food made of Wheat and Rye ſteep'd in 

ater. e 

Ma'son [maſon or magon, F.] an Artificer or Architect 
who builds with Stone. ** | | 

Ma'sonty [magonnerie, F.] Maſon's-work; the Art of 
hewing, cutting or ſquaring Stones, and fitting them for the 
Uſes of Building; alſo of aſſembling and joining them together 
with Mortar. | 

Bound Maso xs, is that wherein the Stones were placed 
one over another like Tiles, the Joints of the Beds being 
level, -and the Mounters perpendicular; | 

Greek Masonty, is that, where after two Stones are laid, 
which make a- Courſe, another is laid at the End, which 
makes two Courſes, 6 

Masownry by equal Courſes, the fame as bound Maſonry, 
only that the Stones are not hewd. | | 

Nazonty by inen Courſes, is made of unhewn Stones, 
and laid in bound Work; but not of the ſame thickneſs, nor 
obſerving any equality; | | 1 

Maso xx Y 1A in the Middle, is made of unhewn 
Stones, and by Courſes, the Middle being filFd with Stones 
thrown in at random upon Mortar. ; ae” 

Compound Maso xxx, is formed of all the reſt. . 

Free Ma sos, a very antient Society or Body of 

Accepted Masoxs, F Men, ſo called, either for ſome ex- 
traordinary knowledge of Maſonry which they are ſuppoſed 
to be Maſters of; or becauſe the firſt Founders of that Society 
were Perſons of that Profefliott; Theſe are now in all or 
moſt Nations of Europe; what the end of their Societies is, 
yet remains in ſome meaſure a Secret, unleſs that they tend 
to promote Friendſhip, Society, mutual Affiſtance and good 
Fellowſhip. | 

M a'sor au , Heb. i. e. Tradition] Criticiſms of 
the Jetiſhb Rabbies, on the Hebrego Text of the Bible; con- 
liſting of the various Readings; and an Account in what Form 
every Word is met with through the Scripture; alſo a Com- 
putation of all the Verſes, Words and Letters of it. 

Ma'sorITEs [of Y, Heb. Tradition, or Y, to 
bend] a Name given to thoſe Rabins, who, under Eſdras, 
the Scribe, purged the Hebrew Bible of the Errors crept into 
it in the Baby/oniſh Captivity z divided the Canonical Books 
into 22, and thoſe. 22 Books into Chapters, and the Chapters 
into Verſes ; diſtinguiſhed the manner of Reading from that 
of Writing, which they call the Keri and Chetib made the 
Punctation, that ſupplies the want of Vowels, c. Theſe 
continued 130 Years, and ended in Rabbi Simon the Fuſt, 
who went to meet A/zxandefr the Great, in his Pontifical 
Robes. 'Capellus denies this, eſpecially as to the Invention 
of the Hebrew Points, and aſcribes it to the Maſorites of Tibe- 
rius, 400 Yeats after Christ. Th} eee 

Ma'sQue, a covering for the Face; a Viſard. 7. 
Masur [with Architect] certain pieces of Sculpture, re- 
preſenting ſome hideous Form; groteſque or Satyrs Faces, 
uſed to fill up or adorn ſome vacant Places. N 

Masquera'De [of naſcarata, Ital. and that of maſtara,' 
nery] an Aſſembly of Perſons mask'd 
and in diſguiſed Habits, meeting to dance and divert them - 
ſelves, F. N _ de. | ' 0 oh . E554 +. « ; 

Mass [mafa, L. Barb. ae, F.] a Heap or Lump of any 
ko arr F rat 
Mass in Mechanicks}:the Matter of any Body cohering 
with it, 1. 7. moving and gravitating along with it; and is. 
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left Side and forward. 


40linguiſhed from its bulk or. volumn, which.is its Expanſion 

in gh, brat and thickneſs, * M ff 1 
M as I in Sumatra] a Piece of Money 4 Capans or 11. 

_ Mass [with Phila] the quantity of Matter in any Body. 


High Mas, is that ſung by the Choriſters, and celebrated 


wich the Affiftance of a Deacon and Sub-deacon., 


Lom Mass, is that, wherein the Prayers are all barely re- 
hearſed without any ſinging, and Fre). witbout much 
Ceremony, or the Aſſiſtance of any Deacon or Sub- deacon. 
Nass fan ſa, L. from dimiſße, or the ſending away the 
Catechumens, before the Sacrifice began, by ſaying, ite. mia 
eſt, be gone, for Maſs is beginning. i 
Mass of Blood [ with Anat.] all the Blood in a human 


M4 ss [with Apothecaries] every phyſical. Compolition of 
Powders, and other Ingredients wrought into one Lump. 

Mass [with Surgeons] an oblong and ſharp pointed Inſtru- 
ment which is put into a Trepan, that it may ſtand more 

Maus [with Latin oy tes” he generally uſed to ſignify all 
kinds of divine Service, or a Leſſen of that Service; but in 
the Romiſb Church, it ſignifies an Oblation, which they call 
Maſs, and frequently Liturgy or Church Service: 

Mass Prieft, a Prieſt of a Chantry or particular Altar, 
who ſays ſo many Maſſes for the Soul or Souls of particular 
deceaſed Perſons, 

Ma'ssacre [prob. of maZare, L. to kill ar flay] a Butchery 
and Slaughter, made on Peopte not in a condition or prepa- 
red to detend themſelves, F. | 

To MassacRR [maſſacrer, F.] to kill or butcher People 
by way of ſurprize, and after a barbarous manner. 

Ma'sszs [in Painting] are the large Parts of a Picture, 
containing the great Lights and Shadows; ſo that when it is 
almoſt dark, we can only ſee the Maſſes of @ Picture, 5. e. 
the great Lights and Shadows. 

Mass A L LA NS, Sectaries, whoſe Tenet was that Perſons 
ought to be continually at Prayer. 

MasseTpRrs [of uard3u,, Gr. to Chew] ſhort, thick and 
tendinous Muſcles of the lower Jaw ; which, with the aſſiſtance 
of the temporal Muſcles, . they move to the right Side, the 

13 [maſſif, F, ] ſolid, weighty; not delicate, as 

Ma'ssy a maſſive Column is, ane which is too ſhort 
for the Order it bears. 


A sSSIN ESS 


— ſolid weightinieſs, bultineks. 


Massons” M [in Heral.] is when an Ordinary 
fd Maron = is repreſented in the manner of 
Stone Wall, with all the Joints between the 
Stones appearing, as they generally do in Stone 
Buildings; and ſo the Import of the Word is, as much as 
done in Maſon's Work. See the Figure. 
MassoR a [N NOA, Heh. Tradition] a Performance on the 
Hebrew Bible by ſome antient Jews, Rabbins, to ſecure it 
from any Alterations, and to be a Hedge to the Lato by num- 
bering the Verſes, Words and Letters of the Text, and mark- 
ing all-the Variations of it. | 
Mass80RITEs, Feeviſp Doctors, Authors of the Mafora. 
MasT [ine rv, Sax:] of a Ship; alſo the Fruit of the 
Oak, Beech, Cheſnut, Sc. 
Fore MasT [of a Ship] ſtands in the Fore-part-or Fote 
caſtle, and is about 4-5 of the Main-maſt in length. | 
Miſen Mast [of a Ship] ſtands aft in the Sternmoſt Part of 


it, and is in length about half that of the Main-maſt. 


To ſpring a MasT [Sea Phraſe] is when a Maſt is crackt in 
any Part. | | 


To ben a MasT [Sea Phrafe] is when a Maſt is broken by 
bad. Weather. | 


. Top MasTs [in a Ship] are thoſe Maſts that are fixed upon 
the main, fore, miſen Maſts and Bow- ſprit. 

Top Gallant MasTs in a Ship] are thoſe fixed to the Head 
of the Maix and Fore-top Mafts; they carry Flag Staves on 
their Tops, whereon are hanged the Flags, Pendants, Ec. 

Jury Mas [in a Ship] is a Maſt made of Yards, or other 
Pieces of Timber, ſpliced or fiſhed together, woulding them 


wich Ropes. This Maſt is ſet up, when in 2 Storm or Bight, 
a Maſt is borne over Board, till they can be provided with a 


better. 


Armed Masr [in a Shi] is Maſt made of more than one 
- 4 TEC., | | 


Mas [of Amber] the Quantity of two Pounds and a half 


in Weight. — | | | | . 
MasT [mælv, Sax. of maſten, Tut. to fatten) the 


Fruit wild of Frees, as the Oak, Beech, wild Cheſnut, &:, 
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| Over Na'sruD a Ship is faid ſo to be, when her Mag; 
Tat Mero F are eicher WN too big, which 
roakes her ne tos much down by the Wind, and labour to, 
"much a Hull. ny, ne 
© Under MasTzv, a Ship is faid ſo © be, when her Malls 


are either too ſmall or too ſort, which hinders her from 


bearing ſo much Sail as is requiſite to give her true Way. 
MasTer [magifter, L. naiſtre, F.]a Governor, a 11 

a Teacher; one skilled in any Art or Science; allo a Title 

ſeveral Officers. pg 5 * 


Masr EA of the Armoury, one Who has the overſight 
the King's ; Revell in 2 ſtanding Armoury; = of 
Power of placing or diſplacing any under Officers. 

MasTER A Aſſay [in the Mint] one, whoſe Buſineſs is to 
ſee that the Silver, Ec. be according to Standard. wen 

MasTeR of Arts, the ſecond Degree taken by the Student; 
in the Univerſities. | 1115 | 

Ma'sTzR of the Ceremonies, an Officer inſtituted by King 
James I. for the more ſolemn and honourable Reception 
Ambaſſadors and Strangers of Quality, whom he introduces 
into the King's Preſence. | " 

MasrERS of the Chancery, are uſually choſen out of the 
Barriſters of the Common Law, to be Aſſiſtants to the Lord 
Chancellor and Maſter of the Rolle, during Term Time. 
They are twelve in Number, the Maſter of the Noll, being 
the Chief. 

MasTER of the Faculties, an Officer under the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, who grants Licences and Dilpenſations, _ _ 

MasTER of the Horſe, a great Officer of the Crown, to 
whom is committed the Charge of ordering and diſpoſing all 
matters relating to the King's Horſes, Stables, e. 

MasrER of the Houſboldl, an Officer under the Lord 
Steward of the King's Houſhold. | | 

MasTER of the Jewel Houſe, an Officer who has the 
Charge of all the Gold and Silver Plate ufed at the King's 
Table; and alſo of the Plate in the Tower of London, looſe 
Jewels, &c. l | 

MasTer of the Mint, the Warden of the Mint, whoſe 
Buſineſs it is to receive the Silver and Bullion, which comes 
to-the Mint to be coined, and to take Care thereof. 

Masr zx roorker of the Mint, an Officer, who receives 

the Bullion from the Warden, cauſes it tobe melted, delivers 
it to _ Monyers, and takes it from them again when it is 
coined. | era 

MASsTEX of #he Ordnance, a great Officer, to whole Care 
all the King's Ordnance and Artillery is committed. 

MasrEK Gunner of England, an Officer, whoſe Bitfintfs 
it is to inſtruc all thoſe who are deſirous to learn the Art of 
Gunnery, and to adminiſter the Oath to every Scholam that 
he will not ſerve any foreign Prince or State without leave. 

MasTtR of the King's Muſter s, an Officer who takes Care 
that the King's Forces be compleat, well armed, and trained; 

alſo called the My#er Mafter General.  . AF 

MasTER of the Pafts, one who had the appointing all ſuch 
throughout England, who provided Poſt-Horſes for the. 
King's Meſlages ; but is now devolved on the - General Polt- 

aſter. | 1 

MasTeR of Regueſii, is the Chief Judge of the Court of 
Requeſts, which is now quite taken away, 

ASTER of the Rolls, is an Aſſiſtant te the Lord Chancel- 
lor or Lord Keeper of the great Seal in the high Court of 
Chancery, ſo that he hears Cauſes there, and gives orders in 


his ablence. 


MasTrr of the Courts of Wards and Liveries, was former- , 


ly the principal Officer and Judge of that Court. | 
MasTER of the Wardrobe, an Officer who has the Cuſtody 
and Charge of all the antient Robes of the King's and Queens, 
kept in the Tower of London, and of the royal Hangings, 
Bedding, &c. e 15 
MasrER of a Ship, the chief Officer of a Merchant's Ship, 
who has the general Management of the Ship at Sea, 
gives the neceſſary Orders to the Sailors.” N 
1 2 de Camp [in France and Spain] is a Colonel of 
orle. | 5 1 
Masr ER de Camp General, is the next Officer over all the 
Regiments of light Horſe, and Commands in the abſence of 
the Colonel General. | N tft ob 
To MasrER [maitriſer, F.] to make ones ſelf maſter of, 
to get the better of. | N 
MasrER Mate Cin Maſici] the meaſure Note. 


1 
MasrEx Piece, an exquiſite or extraordinary Work or 


Performance in any Art or Science. PET 
.  MasTer-Wore [with Batan.} an Herb, whaſe Leaves pov 
ſemble Angelica, except that, they grow on lefſer Stalks 8 
lo : >: * 2 is PS a4 a-C 

MasTER5H1P, the quality and dignity of a maſters... 
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Mert Ess, ungovernable, unruly, having no maſter. 
'Magstica'Tion; a chewing, which action breaks the Meat 
to Pieces, by the help of tho Feeth; ſo that by that means 
being mixt with the Spittle, it is prepared both to be the 
more eaſily fwallowed and digeſted in the Stomach. + _ 
 Mazsrica"Towy | mafticaterium, L. ] a Medicine to be 
chewed to provoke ſpitting.  - n s 

Ma'sTICKſuggzs, Gr.] the Gum of the Lentisk-Tree. 

eos $. © yellowiſh Colour uſed in Painting, 

A Ma'sTiFy [maſtivus, L. Ia ſort of great g. 

MxasTiGa00UR [with Hor/men]-a Slabbering Bit; a Snaf- 
lle of Iron, all ſmooth, and of a Piece, guarded with Pater- 
Nofers, and compoſed of 3 Halfs of great, made into Demi- 
Ovals, of anequal bigneſs, the leſſer being incloſed within 
the greater, which ought to be about half a Foot high. A 
Ma/tivadour is mounted with a Head and two Reins. 

Mas'rinus [old Rer.] a Maſtiff. 

Ma sTorpes [mamudrc, Gr.] certain Muſcles arifing from 
the Neck-bone, and terminating in the mammillary Proceſſes, 


their Office is to bend the Head; alſo any Proceſſes that are 


hike the Teats of Cow's Udder, 

Masux A [in Domeſday Book] an old, decay'd Houſe or 
Wall. * N 25 

NM asua x Terre, a quantity of Land, containing 4 Oxgangs. 

Mar [mezTts, Sax. ] Ruſhes platted or woven together. 

Maren [prob. of Mate, a Companion] an agreement to 
be married, or marriage; alſo any other Agreement, as a 
Trial of Skill, Sc. alſo an Equal, 

March [with Gunners] a fort of Rope made of ſuch com- 
buſtible Stuff, that being once lighted, it will burn on by de- 
grees, and regularly, without ever going out, as long as any 
of it is left. | 

To March [g. d. to Mate} to Pair or Couple, to marry, 
to be like, Qc. | 

To Maren fighting .Cacks, is to ſee that they are of an e- 
qual height, length and bigneſs in Body. 

To Maren [Rh Hautes] a Wolf is faid to go to Match 
or Mate at rutting Time. | | | 

MAa/reHaBle, that which may be matched or coupled; 
alſo that may be equalized, 

Ma/TCHLESS, — may not be equalled, incomparable. 

Ma'"rc#LEsNness [of match, lea and nee, Sax. ] unca- 
pableneſs of being matched or equalled. 

Marz made, Sax. Ja Companion, an Aſſiſtant. 

Check Marx [at the Play of Cheſi] is when the Game is 
* to that paſs, that there is no way for the King to 

cape. | 

To Marte Dave, Sax,] to amaze or altoniſh, to daſh, 
daunt or put out of Countenance. 

To Marx, to match, to pair, or equal. 

Marzrorrz [in Cookery] Victuals dreſſed after the Sea - 
mens way. 

MaTro'Locy [maranncyia, Gr.] a vain inquiry or over cu- 
rious ſearch into high matters. SO 

MaTtoTE'Cnny UAE, Gr.) a vain or idle Science. 

MarzEk, a Mother. L. 

Dura MaTtts [with Anatom. ] a Membrane of Skin ſticking 
cloſe to the Skull, on the inſide in ſome Places, and immedi- 
apy covers the Brain and the Cerebellum. L. : 

etallorum Mater, the Mother of Pearl, I. 
Pia Mar ER, a Skin which immediately Clothes the Brain 
and Cerebellum. It is very full of Blood Veſſels, and are ſup- 
poſed to be deſigned for keeping in the Spirits there bred, and 


to hinder them from flying away. L. | 
MaTER1a Medica, all that is made uſe of in the Art of 
Phyſick, either for the Prevention or Cure of Diſeaſes, whe- 


ther prepared from Vegetables, Minerals or Animals, | 
Martria Prima [with Philo/ophers] the firſt matter or 
ſubject of all Forms ſubſtantial. L. | 
MaTwerar [materialis, L.] conſiſting of matter or ſub- 
ſtance ; alſo being of concern, moe or owt aa 
_ Matririarxegs, momentarineſs, weightineſs. 
MarE'x IAI is r, a Druggiſt or Drugfter. he . 
Mar ERIA“Lisrs, an antient Sect, who being poſſeſſed 
with this Principle, out of nothing comes nothing, had re- 


dcourſe to eternal Matter, on which they ſuppoſed God 


wrought in the Creation. | * | 

. MaTzriatiry [ of materialis, L. J a being material, the 

ſubſiſtence of matter. ee . 
Maxrxiale [materialia,. L.] Tools or Stuff proper for 

the making or doing any thing. | N 


bf MaTzR1aTED materiatus, * de of matter 3 
MarzAxAL [maternalis, L. ] of or pertaining to a mother, 


Motherly. 
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Ma Aﬀetion [Hierog/yphically] was repreſented 
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by the Pelican, which is ſaid to ſirike Blood out of his own 
Breaſt to feed its Voung. | * n 
MaTz'xnalness; motherlineſs, motherly Affection. 
Maru [with Husbandmen) a mowing, as Aftermath, after 
Graſs or ſecond mowing of Graſs. _ a 
M TREUA TA, Gr. ] the Mathematicks or mathema- 
tical Arts. Nt BE 7 
MATraEMA“TICAL U tion, is the ſynthetical method, 
or that which proceeds by certain Degrees or Steps, from 
known Quantities in the ſearch of unknown, and then demon- 
ſtrates, that the Quantity. fo found will ſatisfy the Proportion. 
| MaTatma'ricxs [mathematiques, F. artes mathematice, 
L. Tx pamnuanrgl, Gr.] in its original Signification com- 
N any Kind of Diſcipline or Learning ; but now the 
ord is uſually apply'd to — noble Sciences, which are 
taught by true Demogfttarlon, and are exercis'd about Qgan- 
tity, i. e. whatfaever is capable of being numbered or mea- 
ſured, which is compriz'd under Numbers, Lines, Superſicies 
and Solids. _ 2 | | 
Practical MaruRNMATICkSs, are ſuch as ſhew how to de- 
monſtrate ſomething that is uſeful, or to perform ſomething 
pro ſed to be done, which may tend to the benefit of man- 
ind. | | 
Pure MaTurMaTiICKs, are Arithmetick and Geometry, and 
conſider Quantity abſtractedly and without any relation to 
Matter. . 
Simple Ma rueMaTiCEs, the ſame as pure Mathematicks, 
Ma'Taes1s [nt of H ννι, Gr. to learn] the Mathe- 
maticks. | ” | 
— e TICKS, are thoſe Arts 1 * — We 
treat of the Properties of Quantity, apply'd to material Beings 
or ſenſible Objects, o * ialling, Geography, 
Mechanicks, Navigation, Surveying, &c 
Speculative MaTueMaTicxs, conliſts only in the ſimple 
Knowledge of matters propoſed; with the bare contemplation 
of truth or falſehood ; with reſpe& to them. 
MaTwu/Rins, an Order of Religious, founded by Po 
Innocent for redeeming Chriſtian Captives out of Turkiſh E. 


very. | | | 5 
x Mu Tins [in the Romiſh Church] the firſt part of the daily 
ervice, 1 | 
MaTracium [with Chymi/fs] a little Bag, in which cal- 
cined Tartar, &c. is put, having holes pricked in it to let 
out the Liquor. | 12 
Marx' Lks [among the Romans] a Feſtival obſerv'd 
the matrons on the firſt of June, in Honour of the Goddeis 
Matuta, or Ina, the Wife of Athamas, King of Thebes. They 
only entred the Temple with a Slave, Fc. their Siſters Chil- 
dren ; the Slave they cuff*d in memory of the Jealouly of Ina, 
and pray'd for their Siſters Children but not for their own, 
| Ma/rreass [with Chi] a bolt- head, a 
long, ſtrait-necked Veſſel of Glaſs, fitted to the 
Noſe of an. Alembick, and frequently uſed in 
Do, and are alſo call'd Receivers, of this 
orm. _ 
MaTRICa/Lia [in PH! Medicines 
Diſeaſes in the Matrix, | | 
MaTricaRr1a [with Botan.] the Herb Feverfew, White- 
wort or Mother-wort, L. | 
Ma'rzic [with Dyers] is apply'd to the firſt ſimple Co- 
lours, whence all the reſt are derived and compoſed, as Black, 
White, Blue, Red and Fallow or Root Colour. 
Ma'tzice? [Anat.] the Mother or Womb, or that Part 
Ma'rxix F of the Female of any kind, wherein the 
Feetus is conceived and nouriſhed till the Time of its Delivery. 
Ma'Tz ices [with Letter Founders] Moulds or Forms in 
which Printing Letters or Characters are caſt. 
Ma'zTicipe [matricida, L.] a killer of his Mother. 
MaTRrICiDE * ] the killing of a Mother, 
MaTz1'cula, a Roll, Liſt or Regiſter, in the which the 


Names of Perſons are entered, E. 


MarTr1'cuLas Book [it the Univer/ity] a Book, in which 
the Names of Scholars newly admitted are entered. 

MaTxrcuLAaTED, ſet down in the Matricula or Regiſter- 
Yogk of an Univerſity, after the Scholar has been {worn 
þ 3%] | ; SI] 9 in TIMO 

MaTzICULA'TON,: the Art of matriculating or regiſtring 
" MaTrIMONIAL [matrimonialis, 
Matrimony. 


L..] of or pertaining, t 


M“ TRIMHONx [matrimonium, 5.0 Wedlock, Marriage, 1 


MazrT1S&/LVIA [with Botan.] the Herb Clary. ** 
To Ma'TRISATE [mati ſatum, L.] to imitate the Mother. 


Honey -ſuckle, . 
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Marnix “lv (With Boran,] the Plant Wood- bind or 


de ar eite, Gr, the Mother] the Ariete, Z.. 
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Marais [with Surgeons] that Part of the Womb, in which 
the Child is gates | ho, 2 WEE 
Marrix any thing ſerving for the Place of Genera- 
Marx ties ” tion of a Body, whether organical, as the 
Matrix or Womb of Animals; or inorganical, as thoſe of Ve- 
getables, Metals or Minerals. f 
Marzix Ecclefe, the Mother Church; either a Cathe- 
dral, with reſpe& to the Parochial Churches in the ſame 
Dioceſs ; or a Pariſh Church, in reſpe& to the Chapels de- 
pending on it. | F 
|  Marrarx [with Botan.] the Pith of Trees or Herbs, 
| which they alto call Cor. f 
MA“ rRON { matront, F. matrona of mater, L.] a virtuous, 
prudent, motherly Woman, that keeps her Family under 
ood Government or Diſcipline, and ſuch an one, as to 
haſtity and exemplary Life, to whom young. Virgins may 
\ | be ſafely committed to be educated, _ | | 
l a Maron [of an Heſpital] a grave Woman that looks alter 
9 the Children. g 
5 Ma'Trons [in a Lato Senſe] married Woman of Experi- 
MW | [ | ence, who have been Mothers of Children, ſuch as are em- 
why pannelled upon Juries or Convicts, who plead their Belles. 
MaTRro'NAL [matronalis, L. ] of or belonging to a Matron. 
 MaTrona'Lia [among the Romans] the Feaſt of the Ma- 
; ' trons, inſtituted by Romulus, and celebrated by the Ro- 
11 nan Women in honour of Mars; to whom they thought 
44 themſelves oblig'd for the Happineſs of hearing good Chil- 
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dren; a Favour which he firſt conferr'd on his Miſtreſs Rhea; 
N during the Time of which, the Men ſent Preſents to the 
1 Vomen, as the Women in like manner did to the Men on 
4% the Saturnalia. It was obſerv'd on the firſt of March for 
1 | Pregnancy, the Year then beginning to bear Fruit. 
4 „ | MarTRro'sses [in a Train of Artillery] a ſort of Soldiers 
In next in Degree under the Gunners, who aſſiſt them about 


They carry Fire- locks, and march along with the Store Wag- 
gons, as a Guard, and alſo as Aſſiſtants in Caſe a Waggon 
ſhould break, Ce. 
| Mar [matta, L.] Ruſhes interwoven to lay on Floors and 
for various other Ules. | 
Mar Weed, an Herb or Plant: call'd alſo Feather-grafs 
and Spaniſb-ruſb, of which Mats and Frails are made. 
Mars [in a $i] broad, thick Clouts of Sinnet or Rope 
Yarn, and Thrums, beaten flat and interwoven, to ſave the 
Yard, c. from galling. : 
NR  Maw/rTep, wrought or covered with Mat. 
11> MaTTED, entangled and clung together like Hair. 
0 ll MarTTEp [in Botany] a Term uſed of Herbs, when they 
. grow as if they were plaited together. 
Ma'TTER [ nateria, L.] the Stuff any thing is made or 
conſiſts of; alſo cauſe or occaſion; buſineſs or thing; alſo 
that which runs out of a Sore. 
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Kew tel and paſſive Subſtance, call'd Body, and firſt Principal of natu- 
REY ral Things; which is extended into length, breadth. and 
n Thickneſs; which is capable of putting on all manner of 
1 Forms, and of moving according to all manner of Directions 
Nin | and Degrees of Swiftneſs. E 
WH 14  . Nude MarrEx [in Law] is the naked or bare Allegation 
i 14 of a Thing done, to be prov'd only by Witneſſes and not by 
14 a Record or any Specialty in Writing under Seal. ; 
e MaTTER in Deed [Law Term] a truth of a matter that may 
UN be 8 tho* not by Record. | 
U IArTER of Record [Law Term) is that which may be 
proved by ſome Record. | 


b Marrixs [matines, F. of matutinus, L. of the morning] 


; (011148 Church of Rome. 

lag MarTrTock [ma'TTuc, Sax. ] a husbandry Tool to Grub up 
Wu Roots of Trees, Weeds, He. 8 
14 Marr Ess, a kind of Quilt filled with Wool, Cotton, Cc. 


i Li'l a flock Bed. 
1 MaTuRANT1a [in PHY] ſuch Medicines as promote 
Maturation, Ripeners. L. | | 3 
To MaruxarE [zaturare, L.] to haſten, to ripen or grow 
ripe. | 
n a haſtning, a ripening. L. 5 PP 
MaruxAriox [in Chymiſtry] the proceis of Digeſtion, 
Circulation, Ec. | | 


5 hg petfect. TOs 
1 10 N | F * 88 N : g 7 

Wi | "3 ee > [of maturitas, L.] ripeneſs. 

| MaTuRE'sCENT [ matureſcens, L.] waxing ripe. n « 

Nh | MarvrTa'ſ[in the old Roman Language, fignitied good] ſhe 

had a Temple at Rome built by Servi/ius Tullius. Some ſay 


the was us, the Nurſe of Bacchus, and Wife of Athama \ . 


0 the Guns, in traverſing, ſpunging and firing, loading, c. 


Marrx [with Natural Philoſopheri] is a ſolid, diviſible 


alſo a nauſcous 


morning Prayers; alſo one of the canonical Hours in the 


or Cheek-Bone, which is compoſed of 12 Bones, 6 on cach 


MaTuRE [maturus, L.] ripe, come to its full growth, upon Reaſon, and that cannot be deny d. 


for the Reſolution of a 2 number of 


the Marchaſite Kind, when the Load or Vein of Oar dege- 
99 SOT FT 3s 9 nettes 
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thers will have her to be Aurora. L. A | 
Marr LA {ſo called of Matuta] Feaſts in May, conſe. 
crated to Matuta or Leucothoe. All Maid Servants except one 
were excluded from thoſe Feaſts, and this one, every Matron 
was to ſtrike on the Cheek, becauſe Matuta was plagued with 
Jealouſy, that her Husband Joy'd her Maid better than he did 
3 | piT 17 
MaTuTrNnal [matutinalis, L.] of or pertaining to the 
morning Prayer, 19 7 | 1 
+ Marutr'xs [matutinus, L. I of or pertaining to the morn. 
ing. | 1 8. | 
KEE [in A/rology] Planets are ſaid to be ſo, when 
they are above the Horizon, at the Riſing of the Sun. 
Maur ED [prob. of matutinus, L. of the-morning] be. 
M avpLinf jotted or diſordered by drinking ſtrong Li- 
quors, eſpecially in a morning 
MavpLin [with Bot.] the Herb ſweet Maudlin, in Shape 
3 like Tanſey, and in Quality like Alecoſt or Ground- 
VV. T” 
. ai [malgre, F.] in ſpite of, or whether one will or 
no. | ; | 
Mavis [manvis, F.] a Bird, a kind of Thruſh, 
To Maur [of malleus, L. ] to bang or beat ſoundly. 
Maul Stick, a Stick on which a Painter leans his Hand 
in working. | 
Mav'LKiN, a ſort of Mop made of Clouts, to ſweep an 
Oven with, by ſome call'd a Scovel; alſo a Scare-crow to 
fright away Birds. 
Mavum, a ſoft, brittle Stone in Oxfordbire. 
Ma uc [in Heraldry] the repreſentation of a Sleeve, 
Mau [mand, Sax. ] a Hamper or Basket with Handles, 
or with 2 Lids, to carry on the Arm. | 
Mavunp of unbound Books, is 8 Bales, of each 1000 Pound 
Weight or 2 Fats, | | 
Mavunp Sha [at Ormus] 12 J. and a half Averdupois [at 
Meſtupatan] 26 J. 4.0%. 8. dr. Cat Surat] 33 l. 50%. 7 ar. 
[at Tauris ] 6 L . Averdupois. | 10 
To Mau'NDοER [maudire, F. ] to mutter or grumble, 
Maunvpy Wurſday. See . | 
MAUSOLZ'UM, a ſtately Sepulchre, built by Artemiſia, 
Queen of Caria, for Mauſolxs her Husband, whom ſhe loy'd 
ſo dearly, that beſides his Edifice, ſhe cauſed the Aſhes of his Bo- : 
dy after it had been burnt, to be put into a Cup of Wine, and 
drank them, to give him a Lodging in her Heart. This Se- 
ulchre was built by 4 of the moſt excellent Artificers of that 
Time. It was ſquare, 411 Foot in compaſs, and 45 Cubits 
high; the e ee to the. Eaſt was made by $capas ; 
that towards th Weſt by Leochares; that to the South by. Ti- 
motheus, and that towards the North by Briax. On the Top 


of it was a brazen Chariot, with many wonderful and curious 


Inventions. The whole was inriched with fo * rare Or- 
naments, that it was eſteemed one of the greateſt Wonders of 
the World, 


Maw [map a, Saæ. ] the Ventricle of the Stomach. 

Maw Worms [in Horſe] Worms that breed in their Bodies, 
of a reddiſh Colour like Earth-Worms, about a Finger's 
length. 

M a wx1sn, ſqueamiſh. | : 

Ma'wxISHNess [of Maga, a Maw or Stomach, yeoc, Sick, 
and ne ye, 2 1 lickneſs at the Stomach, ſqueamiſhneſs; 

aſte. | 

Mawxs, a Hoyden, a dirty Wench. 

Mawnmer [prob. of Mabomet] an Idol or little Image, ſet 
up to be worſhipped. 

Mawukrkr, Idolatry, or the Worſhip of Idols. 

Ma x111La inferior [with Axatomiſts] the lower Jaw-bone 
which is moveable, and in which the under Teeth are in- 
ſerted. 

Max1LLAa ſuperior [with Anatomifs] the upper Jaw-bone 


Side; but ſome ſay 13FYthe odd one they call Yomer, L. 

Mal“LLAR  [maxillaris, L.] of or pertaining to 
MaILLAXY T Jaw-bone. 

MaxilLa'sis Glandula [ Anat.] a. conſiderable Gland of 
the conglomorate Kind, fituate on the Inſide under the lower 
Jaw Bone, L. | | fe 

Ma'x1m [ Afioue, Gr.] an Axiom, a Propoſition or Prin, 
ciple (in any Art or Science) generally received, grounded 


Ma x1m1s et minimis [with MathematiciansJa method uſed 
| perplexed Problems, 


which require the greateſt or leaſt Quantities attainable in that 


Caſe, 9 r 
Ma'xy [with Tin Miners] is what they call a Weed of 
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N » hs or any thing elſe;*that is not Tin, they call 
it Aa W . | 8 il 
Mar {of mejores, fo called by Romulus, in honour of his 
Senators; or as others ſay, from Maia, the Mother of Mercury, 
to whom  Sacrifices was offered in that month] the 5th and 
moſt pleaſant Month in the Year with us. The Antients uſed 
to paint May with a lovely Aſpect, in a Robe of white and 
n, embroidered with Daffodils, Haw-Thorn and Blue- 
es, and on his Head a Garland of white and damask 
Roſes, holding a Lute in one Hand, and a Nightingal on the 
Fore-Finger of the other. | 
May Vy [ſo called of the Month of May, wherein it is 
roduc'd] an Infe& call'd a Water-cricket, which in this 
onth creeping out of the River turns to a Fly : It lies com- 
monly under Stones near the Banks, and is a good Bait for 
ſome ſort of Fiſh. FAN 
May Games, certain Sports or Merriments, Dancing, 
c. uſed on the firſt Day of May, which ſeem to have taken 
their Riſe from the like Cuſtoms of the Romans, who follow'd 
ſuch Sports in Honour of Maja or Flora, the Goddeſs of 
Flowers, | 
May Weed, an Hetb like Camomile. 
To Mar or can [maFan, Sax.] 
May Bug, a Fly. 
May Lily, a Flower. 
To MAYL Hawks | in Falconry] to pinion their Wings. 
Ma'yoR | anciently, as. ſome ſay, Mepr, rather of 
Firer, Brit. to keep or preſerve, than of the Latin Major, or 
as others ſay, of , Hebrem or Syriack, which ſignifies Lord, 
and the old Saxons oF deſcended of the old Germans, who 
(as Beroſus ſays) deſcended of the old Hebrews, and ſo had 
retained many Hebrew Words; and thence the Word Mayor 
is deriv'd of M, which of it ſelf ſignifying Lord, the Addi- 
tion of Lord to it is a Tautology. | 
Mayo'tALTY [majoratus, L.] the Office and Dignity of 
a Mayor. | | 
MAx'okkss, a Mayor's Wife. 
p A 4 Mazar1xs [in Cookery] a particular way of dreſſing 
owls. 
Mazarines, ſmall Diſhes to be ſet in the middle of a 
larger Diſh ; alſo a ſort of ſmall Tarts fill'd with Sweetmeats. 
MAaZARINE Blue, a Blue of a deep Colour. | 
Mazarixet Hood, a Hood made after the faſhion of that 
worn by the Dutcheſs of Mazarine. % 
_ Maze [mafe, Sax. a Gulph] aſtoniſhment, perplexity. 
A Maze in a Garden] a Place made with many artificial 
turnings and windings. 
Ma'zy [of maye, Sax. ] of or belonging to a maze, intri- 
cate. | 
Ma"zzmenT [of maye, Sax. a Gulph) amazement. 


Ma'zes [meaſer, Dy. maple Wood] a broad landing 
Cup or drinking Bowl. 

Ma'zzaroTH TN, Chaldee] the Zodiack. 

A MA cock [prob. of mue, F. a Hawk's Mew, and Coc, 
Sax. a Cock] an effeminate, cowardly Fellow. 

Mx Ap e Sax. ] a Drink made of Honey. 

Mea [mæde, Sax. ] a Meadow. | 

Map Sweet © [with Simp/ers] an Herb with crum- 

Me a'pow Sweet F pled Leaves, ſomething like thoſe of 
Elm, growing in Meadows. | 

Mrabow [mzve, Sax.] Paſture Land, yielding Graſs, 
Hay, Se. 

Me a'crt [meagre, F. ] poor in Fleſh, Skin and Bone. 

Ma oxE [in a figurative Senſe] dry, barren, as a meagre 
Style, a Jejune, barren, dry Style. 

Mza'crextss [of meg ne and ne ſe, Sax. ] leanneſs. 

Mak * in Husbandry] an Inſtrument for mowing Peaſe, 

Mac rake, c. | | 

Mea. [mzle, Sax.] the Flower of Wheat, c. 

Ms a1. [melepe, Sax. Ja Portion of Victuals for one eating. 

Mz 4/Lixess [mzle, Felic and neyye, Sax.] mealy Na- 
ture, &c. OS | 

MraLy-wouTtutp [g. Z. mild of Mouth] baſhful as to 
ſpeaking. | | be 

Me Al. [in the Manour of Ciun] Rents antiently paid 
Males F in Meal, for Food for the Lord's Hounds, by 


. 


he Tenant. 


Maly Tree, the Name of a Plant. Wege 

. A Max Cof moyen, F. J a middle. | dn 

Mzav [in Low] the middle between two Extremes; and 

that either firſt in Time, as Bis Adlon tas mean, betwixt the 

diſſeiſin made to him and his recovery, 7. 6. in the interim or 

mean time; or ſecondly in Dignity, , as there is a Lord 
mean and Tenant nean. PF" 2 


| p Mean Axis [in _Opricks] is a right Line drawn from the, 
0 of Concourſe of the Optick Nerves, chro- the middle 
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of the tight Line, which 
ſame Optick Nerves. 


Max proportional [in Muſick] the ſecond of any three 
Proportionalss. * 

Max Diameter [in Gauging] a Geometrical Mean be- 
tween the Diameters at Head and Bung in any cloſe Cask. 

Mr an Longitude \ [Afronomy] is an Arch of the 

Max Motion of the Sun J Ecliptick reckoned the begin- 
ning of Aries to the Line of the Sun's mean Motion. 

Mx an Proportional [in Geometry] is a Quantity which is as 
big in reſpe& of a Third Term, as the firſt is in reſpect of it, 
as in 2. 4. 8. | | 165 

Mean Proportional [in Arithmetic) is a Quantity which 
exceeds or is exceeded by the firſt. | 

Mz ax ſin Myfick] the Tenor or middle Part. 5 

To Max [mznan, Sax. ] to intend or reſolve; to ſignify 
or underſtand. | 

Mz aninc [of mænan, Sax. to mean] ſenſe, fignification. 

Me a/xnness [prob. of mæne, bad, or Fæmene and ne Te, 
Sax.] lowneſs, pitifulneſs, poorneſs, Sr. 

Mans, Wealth, Eſtate. : 

Me a ns [moyen, F.] methods, ways or devices that Perſons 
uſe in order to do any thing. 

Continual Mx xs [with Aritb. ] are when one Root or firſt 
Number is multiplied by it ſelf, and the following Numbers 
likewiſe by chiein ves, the Numbers taken between one and 
the Number laſt produced, are called continual Means; as 2, 
the Root multiply'd by it ſelf produces 4; which, 4 multipli- 
ed by it ſelf, produces 16, and 16, being ſquared, produces 
256; and ſo 2, 4. and 16. are continual Means between 1. 
and 256. | 

MAN DER. Sce Meander. | 

Maxis [in a Horſe] ſmall, black or red, Spots in the 
Coat or Hair of a whitiſh Colour. 

Meas [mæ ne, Sax.] a marſhy Ground. : 

Manx Stones [of mæ he, Sax. a bound or limit] Stones ſet 
up for Boundaries or Land-marks in open Fields. 

MAR, a Black-bird. 4 

MrasgE [in Lato] a Meſſuage or dwelling Houſe. 


Nr > a meaſure of Herrings, containing 5 Hundred. 


Mex a'sLzs [Meflen, Du.] a Diſtemper or cutaneous Diſ- 
eaſe, conſiſting in a general appearance of Eruptions, not tend- 


ing to ſuppuration with a Fever. 


Me a'sox dien [maiſon dieu, F. i. e. the Houſe of God] a 
Monaſtery or religious Hoſpital. 

Ma sux ABLE [menſurabilis, L. meſurable, F. ] that may 
be meaſured, moderate. | 

Me A'sUR ABLENEss, capableneſs of being meaſured. 

Mea'surt [menſura, L. meſure, F.] is ſome Quantity or 
Quantities, fixed and agreed upon, whereby to eſtimate the 
8 length, breadth, thickneſs or capacity of other 

hings by. | 

Measus [in Arithmetic, &c.] is a Term uſed of a cer- 
tain Number or Quantity, which being repeated ſeveral times; 
is equal to another which is bigger, to which it has relation, 
as 6 is the meaſure of 36, taken 6 times. 
| Measurs [with PH,] as time is the meaſure of mo- 
tion. 

MtasuRE Note? [in Mafich] is a Semibreve; ſo named, 

Time Note 5 becauſe it is of a certain determinate mea- 
ſure or length of Time by it ſelf; and all the teſt of the Notes 
are meaſured by, or adjuſted to its Value. gs. rs 

Mseasuke [in Peotry] is a certain Number of Syllables, 
which ate diſtinguiſhed and heard ſeparately by the Ear from 


another Number of Syllables. The Union of 2 or more mea- 
ſures make a Verſe, and in the variety of meaſure conſiſts the 


chief Harmony of Verſe, | | 

Mz4asues of Time [with 4ftrole.] a matter much regarded 
in handling Nativities, that when the Artiſt has a direction he 
may know how long it will before it Operates. 

EASURE [ in Geometry] any certain Quantity aſſumed as 
one or Unity, to which the Ratio of other homogeneous or 
ſimilar Quantities is expreſs'd, | | 

Mz asuURE of a Figure or plane Surface, is a Square, whoſe 

Side is of any. determinate length. 4 eee Cg 

Mx AsURE of a Solid, is a Cube, the Sides of which are 

/ RTE 

Messung of an Angle, is an Arch deſeribed 

jb rom the Vertex, a, in any place between its legs, 
as bc. E 
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joins the Fktremity or End of the 


C Mrawne of Velocity Iin Mechanicks] is the 
| oor pee over by the moving Body in any gi- 
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_Mzaxunrye Mony, 8 certain Duty in former Times, 0 
: | 


on Cloth, be 
upon Cloth, beſides Alnage. 


Maar fre, Sax.) Fleſh; allo Proviſians of any Sort, 


either for Man or Beaſt. 

with hony, metheglin. Milton. 
MzaTvus, a Paſſage, . 4 

Ma rus auditorizs [with Apat.] the auditory Paſſage ; be- 


ginning from the hollow of the Ear, and ending at the Tym- 


panum. 5 5 
Me avs cryficus [ Anat.] a bilary Duct, about the bigneſs, 


of a Gooſe-quill, which is joined to the Meatus Hepaticus, 
at about 2- Inches diſtance from the Gall-bladder. 
Ms arvs urinarius [with Anat.] the Paſſage whereby the 
Urine is convey'd to the Bladder, | 
 Meawixe [miaulizatio, L. ] the crying of a Cat. 
Me a/zz1eD, full of meazzles, ſpots or blotches. 


Mraz zus, a cutaneous Diſtemper ſomething like the 


Small-Pox, alſo a Diſeaſe in Swine. 
Mecna'xical?, [fo called, becauſe the mechanick Arts 
MEecu a/Nick * or Handicrafts are more mean and infe- 
rior than the liberal Sciences] mean, baſe, pitiful. 
Mecnanicat Affection [with Philoſophers] are ſuch pro- 
pertics of matter or body, as ariſe from its figure, bulk or mo- 
tion. 
Mecnanical Demonſtration, one drawn from the Rules 
and Principles of Mechanicks. : 
MzcuanicalL Solution of a Problem [with Mathemat.} is a 


Conſtruction or Proof of a Problem, not done in an accurate, 


cometrical manner; but coarſly and unartfully, or by the aſ- 

iſtance of Inſtruments; ſuch are moſt Problems relating to 
the duplicature of the Cube or the quadrature of the Circle. 

Mecnanicat Science, is that which is converſant about 
the outward Frame and Structure of Bodies, and the Figures 
they obtain by Workmanſhip. 

. Mecuamcar Philoſophy, is that which explains the Phæ- 
nomena or Appearances of Nature from mechanick Principles, 
Viz. from the motion, reſt, figure, ſize, c. of the ſmall Par- 
ticles of Matter, and is the ſame with the Corpuſcular Philo- 
Jepoy. 

Mzecnanical Porwers, are the five ſimple Machines, to 
which all others, how complex ſoever, may be reduced, and 
of the aſſemblage whereof they are all compounded, the Ba/- 
lance, Lever, Wheel, Pulley, Wedge and Screw. | 
; MEeciANICA LNEsS, mechanical Nature, Property or Qua- 

ity. 

Mecn a'xicks [ mechanigque, F. artes mechanice, L. Wants, 
Gr.] the Science of Motion, or that part of the Mathematicks 
that ſhews or demonſtrates the Effects of Powers, or moving 
Forces, and applies them to Engines, Machines, &c. and de- 
monſtrates the Laws of Motion, Sc. | 

| Mechyanism, mechanick Power. F. | | 

Mecioaca'na, a et- Indian Root, ſomething reſembling 
Briony American, Scammony. 

MEx/con [au«ar, Gr.] the Poppy, a Flower. 

Me'cons [with Botani/5] a kind of Lettice. 

Me/conruM [ wwmerzr, Gr.] an Opiate, or the thickned 
Juice of Poppies, L. | 

Meconivum [in A4y»at.] a black, thick Excrement, collected 
in the Inteltines of a Child, during the Time of Geſtation. 

MxconoLocy [ umwryic of wnwr a Poppy and Me, Gr. 
to ſay] a Deſcription or Treatiſe of Opium. | 
NADA [medaille, F. of metallum, L. J a Piece of Metal 
in the Form of Money, ſtamped to preſerve the memory of 
ſome illuſtrious Perſon, ſome notable Victory, or ſomething 
that 15 a peculiar Benefit to a Nation or State. 

Antient Meals, ſuch as were ſtruck between the zd and 
the 7th Century, | 9 

Modern MEbaLls, thoſe that have been ſtruck within theſe. 
300 Years. 

Conſular Medals, ſuch as were ſtruck during the Time 
that Rome was govern'd by Conſuls, and are ſo called in di- 
ſtinction to imperial Medals. wk. 

Imperial MeDaus of the upper Empire, ſuch as were ſtruck 
from the beginning of Julius Ceſar's Reign, to the Year of 
Chriſt, 260. | | | 

Imperial Mepats of the lower Empire, are thoſe till the time 
of taking of Con/tantinople, near 1200 Years  _ 

Singular MeDaLs, are either ſuch are not found in the 


. Cabinets of the Curious; but are only met with by Chance; 


or fuch, of which there is not above one of a Sort extant: 


* Spuriews Mtbals, are ſuch as are counterfeited and put off 
as Antique, when they are not. Rn, 


Mutilated Mols, are ſuch as are not intire, or are defaced 


Redintegrated MsDdaLs, are ſuch wherein the Letters Re | 


are found, which intimates that they have been reſtored by the 
Emperor. 5 ox 


Mxa'nuts [mevo, Sax.] mead, a fort of drink made 


M E'DICINE [medicina, L.] the Art of Pliyſick; allo a phy 
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Hie Mapa 1s, are ſuch are ſtruck with pure Copper and 
afterwards Silvered. | D 

»Covered or Plated Mxpals, ſuch as have a Leaf of Silver 
over the Copper. PATIL: | np 
' Grain'd or Indented Mtpais, are thoſe whoſe Edges are 
cut like Teeth. | 2 91 | 4 

Counter mar MeDALs, are thoſe that are cut on the fide 
of the Head or on the reverſe. 

Mo LL iox, a Medal of an extraordinary large Size, ſuch 
as Princes uſed to preſent to ſome particular Perſons, as'a token 
of their eſteem. | 

To MD [prob. of middle, 4 to interpoſe ones ſelf 'in 
the middle] to concern ones {elf with. : 

Me'ppLinG [prob. of meer, F. to mingle} concerning ones 


* 


ſelf with or about. 


Mevp#/s14a, a Mead-houſe, a Place where Mead and Methe- 
glin was made. | " 

Mzpe-Wirps [mede- i, Sax. ] a Woman of merit or uſe- 
fulneſs. Hence our Midwife. X 

Mp Fre [mevxeoh, Fax.] a bribe or reward; alſo a Com- 
penſation given in Exchange, where the Things exchanged 
are not of equal Value. 0 

Mx pia [of medietas, L.] mean, middle. 

Mepian [medianus, L.] which is in the middle. $ 

Mepiana Vena [Anatomy] a Vein or little Veſſel, made by 
22 of the Cephalick and Baſilict in the bend of the 
Elbow. | 

MEeviana Linea [Anatomy] a Line or Seam running down 
the middle of the Tongue, and dividing it into 2 equal Parts. 

Mcevra'srina? [with Anat.] is a Branch of the Subclayi- 

. an Vein, which ariſes from the Trunk of 
the Cava, or great hollow Vein, and proceeds to the Media 
/ftinum and Thymus. L. 3 

MeviasTinNE [nediaſtinus, L.] of or pertaining to the 
middle. | | 

MepriasTINUM [with Anat.] a double Membrane, formed 
by a duplicature of the P/eura, ſerving to divide the Thorax, 
longitudinally. 

MrpiAsrIx vu Cerebri [ Anatomy] the ſame as ſeptum trans- 
verſum. a 

1eDiaTE [mediatus, L.] that which is in the middle be- 

tween two Extremes; or it is a Term of Relation to two Ex- 
tremes apply'd to a third, which is in the middle. K 

To Mir [mediatum, L.;] to a@ the Part of a Mediator. 

MEDIATION, an interceding, making ſuit or intreaty in 
the behalf of any one. 

MEDIATION [in Aritbm.] a dividing by two, or the ta- 
king the half of any Number. | 

MEDIATION [in Geo. ] with reſpe& to Lines, is calld 
Biſſection or Bipartition. 7 

MEDIA'TOR [mediateur, F.] one who endeavours ta te- 
conctle Perſons at Variance, or undertakes the management 
or deciſion of an Affair or Controverſy between them, L. 

MEDIA TORS of 2ue/tions, fix Perſons in Q. Eliz. Time, 
appointed to determine any Queſtion or Debate ariſing among 
Merchants, concerning any unmarketable, Wool or undue 
Packing. 

MEDIATORIAL, of or pertaining to a Mediator, 

ME DIA/TRIX, a Woman Mediator. L. — a 

Mx' ICA [wds, Gr.] a kind of Trefoil, call'd medick 
Fodder. | T 

ME*DICABLE Dnedicabilis, L.] that may be healed. _ 

ME/DICAL Month, the ſpace of 26 Days and 12 Hours. 

MEDI'CAMENT [ medicamentym, L.] a. Medicine or Phy- 
ſicial Compoſition by which Diſeaſes are ſubdued and Health 


is reſtored. | : | 
MEDICAME'NTAL, medicinal. | . 
MEDICA'STER, a Quack-Dodtor, à pitiful, ſorry Phyfi- 
cian. | 4 
Mep1'caTED, Meats or Drinks, are ſuch as have medici- 
nal Ingredients mingled with them. „ 
MDrI'cINABLE I Miedicinabilis L.] of or pertaining to PM- 
ſick, Phyſical. „ 
© MEDICINAL ¶nedicinalis, L.] of or pertaining to Phyfck, 
Ph fcal. N u 

' Mepr'ciNAL Days [with Phyſcians] thoſe Days in which 
an imperfect and ill Criſis of a Diſtemper often happens ;,and. 
are ſo called, becauſe medicines may be given on them, They 
are reckoned the 6th, 8th, 1oth, 12th, 16th, 18th, Se. 

. MEDICINAL. Hours, thoſe Hours proper ta take Medicines 
in, of which there are four, viz. the Morning faſting, about 
an Hour after Dinner, about four Hours after Dinter, and 
going to Bed. x: ver 5208 
fical Remedy; or adding that which was wanting, 
king away, what is ſuper zous. Hippocrates: . 
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Mentcntz [medicina, L.] an Art that aſſiſts Nature, und 
js deſigned for the preſerving of Health in human Bodies as 
much 86.4 poles by the uſe of proper Remedies: It is di- 
vided into hve Parts. 4 | * ; 
„ 1. Phyſolagy, which treats of a human Conſtitution, as it 
is found and well. ; 

2. Pathology,” which treats of the preternatural Conſtitu- 
tion of our Bodies. EFT | 
. Semiotica, which treats of the Signs of Health and 
ileaſes. 
1 Hygiena, that which delivers Rules for the Regimen, 
to be K. . in the preſervation of Health. 
T herapentica, which teaches the management of Diet, 


alſo comprehends Surgery and the Art of Medicine pro- | 


ly ſo called. 
Mx 'ppick Hader, an Herb. | 
MED1ETAS Lingue [in Law] an Inqueſt impannelled, 


whereof one half conſiſts of Natives or Denizens, and the o- 


ther of Foreigners. : 
Mzepi'tTy [medietas, L.] the moiety or half of a Thing. 
ME'DIN, a certain Coin, in value at Aleppo 1 Peny + Sterl. 


of Egypt 3 Aſpers; ' alſo a Corn Meaſure at Aleppo, 1 Buſhel 


Eneliſb. | 
. acquitando, a judicial Writ to diſtrain a Lord for 
quitting a mean Lord from a Rent that he formerly acknow- 
ledged in Court not to belong to him, L. 
MEDIO'CRITY [| mediocritas, L.] a mean or middle be- 
tween two Extremes; moderation. 
ME'DISANCE, Evil-ſpeaking, Obloquy, Reproach, F. 
MEDI'TABUND {| meditabundus, L.] pondering, very 
thoughtful, muſing, in a brown Study. | 
MEBITA'TION, deep Conſideration; an Action whereby 
we conſider any thing cloſely, or wherein the Mind is im- 
ploy'd in the ſearch of any Truth. 
To ME/DITATE [meditare, L.] to reflect, to muſe, to 
ponder or think upon; to conſider. or 
MeDITA-TIVE | meditativas, L.] given to meditation, 
thoughtful. | 
MEDITERRA'NEAN | mediterraneus, L.] ſhut up between 
the Lands, Inland. bs | | 
MEDITERRANEAN Sea, 7. e. a Sea lying in the midſt of 
Lands havinig Eurupe on the North, Africa on the South, 
and Afia on the Eaſe. wah 27 
ME'/DITRINALIA [of Meditrina, à certain Goddeſs of 
Phyſick] Feaſts celebrated by the Ramans on the goth of Sep- 
tember, and ſo called, becauſe they then began to drink new 
Wine, mingled with the old, which they held to be medici- 
nal, and fery'd them inſtead of Phyſick, L. 
MEpiTyU'EtLIUM, the middle of any Thing, L. 
MEDITULLIUM | with Autom.] the ſpungy Subſtance be- 
tween the two Plates of the Skyll. | | 


Mz DIUM, mean or middle State; alſo an expedient way 


or device. L. 

Mx biun [with Philoſephgry] is the peculiar Conſtitution 
or Frame of any Space thro' which Bodies move; thus Air is 
the Medium in which all living Creatures on the Land breathe 
and live; where all Meteors breed and move; the Water is 
the Medium in which Fiſhes live and move. 

terial MEDIUM? [according to Sir Jſaac Neroton] a 

Subti/ MEDIUM more univerſal Aerial Medium than 
that particular one wherein we live breathe, and much more rare, 
ſubtile, elaſtick and active than Air; and by that means free- 
ly permeating the Pores and Interſtices of all other Mediums, 
and diffuſing it ſelf thro' the whole: Creation. And by the in- 


tervention of Which his Opinion is, that moſt of the great 


Phenomena of Nature are affecteu. oh 
MEDIUM Cæli [with 4frologers] the middle Heaven, the 
12th Houſe, or the Angle 3 in a Scheme, in 
which Planets and Stars have the greateſt Height they can 
have, and of conſequence dart Rays more direct and of greater 

Strength and Efficacy. | iet Ling ds 6 

MEDIUM tempus [old Law] mean Profits. . 
Logical MEDIUM, is an Agreement, Reaſon or Conſidera- 
non, for which any thing is aſſirmed or denied: or that Cauſe 
why the greater extreme is attributed to or deny'd of the leſs 

m the concluſion. M . ge” 

Arithmetical MEDIUM, is that which is equally. diſtant 
from each extreme, called Medium rt: 
Geometrical MEDIUM, is thut where the fame Ratio is pre- 
ſerved between the. firſt and ſecond, and the ſecond and the 
third Terms, called/Medinni-Perſone. 1 of 
MEDIUM Par ticipationii: I with Schootmen] is a Medium 
that is ſaid to he compounded ef the two Extremes, . 
MEDIUM Negationis M [with -Schoolmnon} is that where; 
5 Remotioris F of both the Extremes are deri- 
05 rs bn bu ine die 7s A 
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 Mevpvu'LLinxg [medullinus, L.] of or belonging 


. deſs, and the Magiſtrates appeared in all their 


voice] one who hath 4 loud Voice: 


Mk © 
* 7 0 


1 us C Schon! nenn the Form or Faculty wheteb/ | 


an Agent produces an Effect, . | P29. 
- MEDIUM job gue [in the Schools] is that which renders the 


Power to act compleat in the general, without determining it 


hject, LI. 1333 | 
[with Schoolmen] is ſomewhat he- 
tween the Agent and Patient, which 


to any particular 
MEDIUM guod 
MEDIUM pi 


receives the Action ot the one e're it arrive at the other, IL. 


Mz'p1Us Venter [with Anatom. ] the middle Belly, the 
Cheſt or Hollow of the Breaſt, in which are contained the 
Heart and Lungs. 20. | 

Mx DLAR {[1&S, Sax. meſpilum, L] a Fruit. 

ME'DLEF 2 Law} quarrelling, ſcuffling or brawling. 

ME-/DLY [of meſler, F. to mingle] a mixture of odd Things. 

ME*'DRINACLES, a fort of coarſe Canvaſs, 

Mos PPE [Co Rec.] a Harveſt Supper, given to the La- 
bourers upon the bringing in of the Harveſt. 

- MEDU'LLA, the Marrow in the Bones, L. See Maryorv. 

MzvvLr a [in Mineralogy] that ſoftiſh Part which is found 
in ſome Stones. 5 
MevuLlLta Cin Botany] the Pith or Heart in Trees ot 


Herbs. 


MrpurLA Cerebri [in Anat.] the Martow of the Brain, 
the white ſoft Subſtance or Part of the Brain, covered exter- 
nally with the cortical Subſtance of a more aſhy Colour. 

MzevpuLlria Ob/orgata [ Anat.) the medullary Part of the 
Brain and cerebe//um joined in one, it is included within the 
Skall, and is the beginning of the ſpinal Marrow; it de- 
ſcends to the Os Sacrum, and ſends forth ten Pair of Nerves 
to the Cheſt, lower Belly and Limbs. | 

Mr DbVULLA Offium [ Anat.] the Marrow of the Bones, a 
ſoft fatty Subſtance, placed in the Cavities or Pores of divers 
Bones; it is incloſed in a Membrane, and is devoid ; is red 


in the greater Cavities, white in the leſs; as alſo ſoft and 


Juicy in ſpungy Bones. . 


MtpuLLa Spinalis [ Anat.] is a continuation of the Medul- 


la Oblongata without the Skull, that deſcends down the mid- 
dle of the Back. It conſiſts,” as the Brain does, of two Parts; 
a white and medullary, or a cineritivus or glandulous, the 
one without and the other within. | | 

Mzpu LLAR [medullaris, L.] of or pertaining to the 

Mrpu'LLARXT J Marrow. | | 

MepuLlLlary [with Anat.] the ſiner and more ſubtile Parts 
of the Medulla, or Marrow of the Bones: | 

to Marrow. 


Me bus [Mes ves, Gr.] the Daughter of Phorens, by 4 
Sea Monſter call'd Cetas, or the Whale, as the Poets tell us, 
had Hair as yellow as Gold; Neptune being, enamoured with 
her. Beauty, lay with her in Minerva's Temple, and on her 


begat 4 at which Minerva being provoked turned her 


Hair into Snakes, and all that afterwards look'd on it were 
turned into Stones. Perſeus cut off Medu/a's Head, when 
the Snakes were a Sleep, and carrying it into Africa, filled it 
full of Serpents. . | 

Mszex [prob. of meca or mæca, Sax. equal] mild, gentle, 
quiet, not eaſily provoked. 

Mzz'xness, gentleneſs. quietneſs of Temper, not apt to 
be provoked to Anger. 2 

Mew. ien, F.] the Air of the Face, the Counte: 

Mien f nance. | | | 

Max Lern, L.] downright, arrant. 

MER [in Com. Law] ſdinetimes ſigniſies #ee Right. 
Mrs [mee y, Sax. ] Meadows. ! 

Meer | of mæ de, Sax, a Meaſure] fit, apt. 
* 180 ” we [m#"dian, Sax. ] to meaſure. 

Mzz'Txess [prob. of mædian, Sax. tomeaſure] fitneſs. 
To Mar [of megan; Sax.] to come together. 
Ms GAcosu [nai of wie great; and xiou@- the 
World, Gr.] the great World. v- {BFA 10 IS Ci , 

Mx GAA [Envy] une of the 3 Furies of Hell; the other 
being Alecto, which ſignifies want of repoſe, and Ty/iphone, 
vengeance, violent death. | Th, SOT Gus n 

Mz'caLEs1, L, Gr.] the Megalenfan Games, cer- 
tain Gatnes cclebrated by the Romans, on the '5th of April, 
in honour of Cybele, the Grand-mother of tlie Gods. In the 
Proceſſion, the Women danc'd before the mo of the God- 

. 

Mzcalo'craPhY [wowuyenia, Gr.] a drawing of Pictures 


Mica LO'PHONOs L- of H great and ood, Gr: 
MecaLorsy'cauy [praniuxia of kno ahi 4618; | Gr. the 
Soul) megnanianieys:gnaniand ene 


* 


_ MzGaLosrLa'ncHnes Tv of Up, and . 


2x'@-, Gr; the Bowels) one who cath ah ay | 
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Mica Tu , Gr. negraine, F.] a Diſtemper which 
cauſes great pain in the Temples, and fore - part of the Head. 
Mix [menigeo, Sax.] a Companion ; alſo a Retinue. 

Mir [of menrgeo, Sax. a multitude] a Family of Hou- 


ſhold Servants; alſo a Family or all who live er in one 


Houſe. | | 
Me1o'srs Let, Gr.] a diminution or leſſening. 

' Me105818 — Rhetoricians] the uſing a ſlighter Term 
than the matter requires, by way of Extenuation or Diſparage- 
ment, as when a — Wound is call'd a Scratch, &c. 

Mri'wzl, a ſort of Cod, of which Stock-fiſh is made. 

MeLa [with Surgeons] an Inſtrument to probe Ulcers, or to 
draw a Stone out of the Yard, Ec. called alſo Speculum and 
Tenta. 

Mer amyo'pium LA Gr.] black Helebore, L. 
MeL a /MPyRUM UAA of wiz black, and ro9Or, Gr. 
Wheat] Cow-wheat or Horſe-flower; a Weed full of Branches, 
and having Seed like Fænugreck, very noxious to Corn, I. 

MzeLa/Nacocues [uaarzypl of waz and 4, Gr. to 
lead] Medicines which drive away, or purge off black Cho- 
ler. | | | 

MELAancno'LICk > UA d of h and xn, Gr.] 

ME'LancuolLy 5 troubled with or ſubject to melancho- 

ly, cauſing melancholy ; alſo penſive, dumpiſh. 

Mr LAxCHlisr, one given up to melancholy. 

] 


Mx 'Laniox LA, Gr. ] the black, blue or purple Vio- 
let. | 


Mer axorvyer [with Botanifts] the Herb Biſhop's-Wort, . 


St. Katherine's Flower. L. 

MrLANORRHIZON LH %, Gr. ] an Herb, called alſo 
Veratrum Nigrum. L. 

M#/LanTHEMON, the Herb Camomile. 
MrLATNTHIUu [, Gr.] the Herb Nigella Romana 
Conander of Rome, Pepper -Wort. 

| Mer. a'sszs, the Dregs of Sugar, commonly call'd Trea- 
cle. | 

MErLcnizzpe'cnians, a ſect of Hereticks who held that 
Melchi edect was the holy Ghoſt. | 

MELcniTtes [q. d. Royaliſts, of TD, Heb. or Syr. a King] 
a religious Sect in the Levant, who differ very little from 
the Greeks in any Thing relating to Faith or Worſhip ;- but 
ſpeak a different Language. 

Miro ron [melva, a diſcovery, and Feo, Sax. a reward] 
a recompence given to one who made à diſcovery of any 
Breach of Penal Laws. 

MrLEACRIS [with Floriſts] a Flower called a Fritillary. 

MELICERIA [| waiter of war, hony, and wee, wax, Gr.] 
a Tumor ſhut up within a Tunick, proceeding from a matter 
like Hony, without pain, yielding if preſſed, but quickly re- 
turning again. | 

MEer11cer, a Fiſh, called alſo a Keeling. 

ME11caRos [waixpes, Gr.] a precious Stone of a yellow 
Colour like Hony. 

Merichaxsos { wnixpoOr, Gr.] an Indian Stone of the 
Jacynth kind. | 

Merico'toxy Y, [malum cotoneum, L.] a ſort of yellow 
 Meiicoroo!n F Peach. | | 

ELI'CRATUM [waAixp:rv of it hony, and meta to min- 
gle, Gr. ] a Drink made of one Part of Hony and eight Parts 
Rain-Water. | 

Mr'LILor [melilatus, L. wixinat®, Gr.] a ſort of Herb 
having Leaves and ſlender Branches. 

MeL1xg (, Gr.] the Herb Melium or Balm-mint, L. 

Mr'Lixuu [with Botani/ts] the Herb Balm- gentle. 

To Mx/LioRATE [meliorare, L.] to make better, to mend. 

MeLioxATlox, a mending or making better. 

MEeL1o'riTY [melioritas, L.] betterneſs. 

MELIPHY'LLUM [ ar roo puN of ) Balm, a 

Mer y's0PHYLLUM F en, Gr. a Leaf, g. d. Bees-leaf] 
the Herb Balm or Balm-gentle. I. 

Mrrssà [ixe, Gr. hony] Balm or Baulm. L. 

MeLrvs inguirendo, a Writ which lies for a ſecond inquiry 
of what Lands and Tenements a Man died poſſeſſed of, where 
Partiality was ſuſpected. 

Merirks [Aim e, Gr.] a precious Stone of the Colour of 
an Orange or Quince. | 


| MELLa'Go, any Juice or Liquor boiled up to the Con- 
ſiſtence of Honey. | | 


Ms&'LLEovus [ mellexs, — of or like Honey. | 


MEe"LLET [with Farriers 
of a Horſe's Foot. 


MtLLIFICA'T1ON, a making Honey, L. 
Mrrrriex [mellificus, L.] making Honey. +8 
_ MeuLYeivent), [mellifluus, L.] flowing with Honey, 


 MeLLreLvous 5 full of Sweetneſs; alſo Eloquent. 


Honey. 


a dry Scab growing on the Heel 
Mz1e1ercrous [mellifer, L.] bearing or producing Honey. 


nor * 


" 'Metirornovs [melligeiits, L.] of the faine Kind with 
MzeiLirioqQuent [melliloguns, L.] ſpeaking ſweetly. 
1 Wine minglhd rich Hon * 2 

Mx LL. C mea h. Sex. ſoft, tender] ſoft by reaſon & 


ripeneſs or Age, 


MEe'1LowNEess, ſoftneſs of Taſte, ripeneſs. 

Mz1oca'spuvs [with Botan.] the Hedg-Hog Thiſtle, Z. 

Mero cx rox , Gr.] an Herb call'd Ariſolichia 
longa or Rotunda. | 

Recs 10Us [melodieux, F. ] full of melody, muſical, 

> jy Op fulneſs of melody, harnioniouſneſs of 
Sound. | 

Mz'Lopy [wa of h a Verſe, and a, a'Song, Gr) 
a ſweet Ayre, or pleaſing muſical Tune; Harmony a mixture 
of muſical Sounds, delightful to the Ear. WE 

MLouz'LE, Quiddany, Marmalade. 

Mrrouz'Lun [ of air, an Apple, and wine, Honey, Gr] 
the Sweeting, an Apple. 

MEx10'yePoN [wnimwmer, Gr.] the Melon or Musk-melon; 
a ſort of Pumkin like a Quince; a Garden Cucumber. 

Mz'Loyes [with Phyſicians] are Spots (like thoſe that re- 
main in the Skin after beating) in malignant and peſtilential 
Fevers. | 

Mx Los [with Oculifs] a Diſtemper in the Eye, when 
there is ſo great a burſting out of the Uveous Coat, that it 
ſeems like an Apple. 

MEeuo's1s [in Surgery] a ſearching with a Probe. 

MEe1o'Trs [with Surgeons] a leſſer fort of Probe. 

ME/LoOTHRUM [ wwaw9pery, Gr.] an Herb or Shrub called 
Vitis Alba, L. | 

MeLrome'ne | Mormuin of wiamuey, Gr. to ſing] one of 
the Muſes, to whom Poets aſcribe the Invention of Tragedy. 
She was repreſented in Painting, c. like a Virago, with a 
grave and majeſtick Countenance, clothed in a Mantle of 
changeable Crimſon, having her Head adorned with Dia- 


monds, Pearls and Rubies, holding Scepters, with Crowns 


upon them, in her left Hand, and in her right Hand a naked 
Poniard ; and at her Feet Crowns and Scepters lying. 
To Mr [myrgan. Sax. Imelten, Du. Ito make hard 
Bodies liquid or fluid. ; | _ 
Me/LTERs [in the Mint] thoſe Workmen who melt the 
Bullion before it comes to be coined. | 
M#e/LWEL,, a ſort of Codfiſh. e 
Mr'usER [membrum, L.] any one of the exterior Parts of 
the Body, ariſing from the Trunk or Body of an Animal, as 
Boughs from the Trunk of a Tree. | 
MemBEeR [in a Metaphorical Senſe] a Part of a Body Ecclefi- 
aſtick, Civil or Politick, as a Member of Cþrif, of a Society 
of Parliament, Sc. L. ; . | | 
MremuBers [membra, L. nenbres, F.] the outward Parts 
of the Body, that grow, as it Were Branches from the Trunk 
of a Tree. | | 
The MEMBERS of a Man, are divided into ſimilary or ſimple 
and compound. er 202 
Similary Memes [with Ay#tom.] are the Bones, which 
in a human Body, are to the Number of 306, of which 70 
go to compoſe the Head, 65 to the Back and Breaſt; 84 to 
the two Shoulders, Arms and Hands; and go in the tw 
Thighs, Haunches, Legs and Feet. | 
Beſides Bones, there are Cartilages, the Ligaments, Ten- 
dons, Fibres, or ſmall Fillets, ftrait, traverſing in roundneſs 
and oblique. * | | 
Alſo Veins (which are reckoned equal to the Number of 
the Days of the Year, i. e. 365) the Arteries, Nerves 
Fleſh. In theſe are included the Kernels, the Entrails (in 
their Subſtance) the Bowels and the Muſcles; which are ac- 
counted in Number 415. To theſe may be added the Skin, 
Fat and Marrow. * 1s. 83507 
Compound Memes { with- Anatom. ] are of two Sorts, ex- 
ternal and internal. 1324018 "73 
External Compound Menzies [with Anurom] are the 
Head, Breaſt, Belly, Arms and Legs. 
Internal Compound MewBers [with Anatom-} are of three 
Sorts, Natural, Vital and Animal. Of theſe laſt, 11 
The natural internal Compound MemBers [with Anatome] 
are thoſe that ſerve the lower Belly, as the nutritive F aculty 
or Power, i. e. the firſt Digeſtion, by which the Food is con- 
verted into Chyle or Suck. Theſe ate the Pipe or Pallage 
from the Mouth to the Stomach and the Bowels. Other 
ſerve the ſecond Concoction, and cauſe the Chyle to convert 
into Blood and Nouriſiment, and ſeparate the Excrements: 
2d, thoſe that ſerve the middle Belly, as the Heart, Lung, 
Sc. called Vitals: which ſee. And te Ji. 
Animal internal Mun zus [with Anatom. I they are 


poſed in 5 Ranks, wiz. the outward and inward Skin of the 


* 
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Brain, the ſmaller Streams” of it, i. e. the Marrow-of the 
Back- bone and the Netves : The Organs or Inſtruments of 

exterior Senſe, viz. — Eyes, Ears and Noſtrils: The Fu- 
lieinous and Phlegmatick Excrements. 

157 EMBRA'NA adiþoſa Anatomy] the fat Membrane that ſur- 
nds the Kidneys, 4 2 1 
n Carnoſa I Anat.) one of the five Teguments 

or Coverings of the Body, JI. 1 
 MEMBRANA Tidtitans, a thin purpliſh or reddiſh Mem- 

brane Film, which ſeveral Beaſts and Birds have to cover and 

defend their Eyes from the Duſt, c. L. 1 

MeMBRANA Urinaria [ Anatom. ] the uri Coat, per- 
taining to a young Child in the Womb, which receives the 
Urine that comes out of the Bladder; the ſame as Allantois. 

MEeMBRANA muſculorum communis ¶ Anatomy] the common 
Membrane or Covering of the Muſcles, which ſpreads over 
all the Body except the Scull. . 

MEMBRANA'CEOUS [membranagens, L.] like Parchment. 

Mr/MBRANE. [membrana, L.] a ſimilar Part of an Animal 
Body; being a thin, white, flexible expanded Skin, formed 
of ſeveral ſorts of Fibres interwoven together, ſerving to 
cover or wrap up ſome certain Parts of the Body. 

MemBRano'svs Anatomy] a Muſcle of the Leg, ſo called 
from its large membranous | 12.208 wa incloſing all the Muſ- 
cles of the Tibia and Tarſus. Its action turns the Legs outwards, 

MemBra/xous [membrazeur, L. ] of, or pertaining to, or 
full of Membranes. | 

Me'msrepD [in Heral.] membre, F. is a term by which 
they expreſs the Limbs and Legs of a Bird: When the Beak 
and Legs are. of a different Colour from the Body, they ſay, 
beaked and membred of ſuch a Colour. 

MemBrE'TTo [with Architecti] a Pilaſter that bears up an 
Arch. They are often fluted, but not with above ſeven or 
nine Chanels. They. are commonly uſed to adorn Door- 
caſes, Galleries, Fronts and Chimney-pieces, and to bear up 
the Corniſhes and Friezes in Wainſcot. Italian. 

MemMBRIFica'TiON, a making or producing Members or 
Limbs. 

MemBro'st [membroſus, L.] having large Members: 

Me'mBRUM, a Member, a Limb, L. 

Memor'ss [memoires, F.] Hiſtories written by ſuch Per- 
ſons who have had a Hand in the management, or elſe have 
been Eye Witneſſes of the tranſacting of Affairs, containing 
a plain Narration, either of the Actions of their Prince or 
Stateſmen, or of themſelves; alſo a Journal of the Acts and 
Proceedings of a Society, as thoſe of the Royal Society, c. 

Memoirs [memoires, F. memorialia, L.] Papers delivered 
by Ambaſſadors to the Princes or States, to whom they are 
ſent upon any Occaſion. 

Me'Mor ABLE [memorabilis, L.] worthy of remembrance, 
famous, notable. | 

Me/MoR ABLENEss, deſervingneſs to be remembred, &&:. 

MemMoRa'/nDum-[g. d. to be remembred] a ſhort Note or 
Token, for the better remembrance of a thing. 

Mz'morRaT1vE, of or pertaining to the Memory. 

MEMORLE [Cold Rec.] Monuments or Sepulchres for the 
Dead, L. 

MEMORIAL [memoriale, L.] that which ſerves to refreſh 
ones Memory, or put him in mind of a Matter or Buſineſs. 

A MMO RIAL [in State Affairs] a Writing delivered by a 
publick Miniſter ot State about part of his Negotiation. 

Mremo'rlalisT, a Writer of Memoirs. 

MuK Tr ER, by Memory, IL. 

Memory [memoria, L. memoire, F. ] a Power or Faculty 
of the Mind, whereby it retains or recollects the ſimple Ideas, 
or the Images and Remembrance of the Things we have ſeen, 
imagined, underſtood, gc. The moſt that can be ſaid of it 
is, that it is an extraordinary and uſeful natural Faculty and 
Endowment ſome Perſons have ſo excelled the common part 
of Mankind in, that Hiſtorians tell us, that Cyrus, Emperor 
of Perſia, could call all his Soldiers in his numerous Army by 
their Names. And that Seneca, the Philoſopher, could re- 
cite 2000 Names at the firſt hearing of them. Pope Clement 
the VI. had ſo good a Memory, that what was abſolutely his 
own, he never forgot it. Zuinger aſſerts, that a young Man 
of the Iſland of Corfica, could readily recite, after once hear- 
ing, 36000 Words of all Sorts, either backwards or forwards, 
or any way, and taught this Science to others. 

MemyHi'Tes [ſo called of Memphis in Egypt] a ſort of 
Stone famed for this Property, that being pulveriz'd and 
ſmeared on a pri a Body. to be amputated, it will deaden 

it ſo that the Patient ſhall feel no Pain in the Operation. 

Mex [in MV. Books] leſs, or not ſo much. 

Mex forte [Muf. Books] not too loud, leſs loud, 7tal. 


Men a/legro [in Ma. Books] a movement not ſo gay and 


brisk as Allegro requires when it ſtands alone. 
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To Mwnacs [menncer; F. of minari, L.] to huff or vapour; 
1 J T i 1 125 
Mx vAoEs [mine, L.] Threats, an ſhons, , 
Mena upRLA us [fo called of — py Diſciple of 
Simon Magus, and a Magician] St. Ireneu: ſents him, 
as pretending to be the firſt Virtue, hitherto unknown to the 
World, and to have been ſent by the Angels for the Sal- 
vation of all Mankind; and taught that none could be ſaved 
unleſs he was Baptized in his Name. | 
To Mend [emendere, L.] to repair a thing worn or da- 
maged; to reform in 3, alſo to become better in 
Health. 

Menpaci'LoQuENT [mendariloguns, L.] Lying. 

M/ xD ABLE [mendicabilis, L.] that may be begged. 

Mz'xpicanT [ mendicans, L.] begging. 2k 

MenpicanT Frier, a Monk that goes up and down beg- 
ging Alms. | | 7 | 
 MwnpicaTed [mendicatus, L.] begged, obtained by beg- 
ng. | | | 
1 Me/npixG [emendans, L.] repairing a thing worn out or 
damaged; reforming in Manners; growing better in Health. 

Menvi'ciTyY [| mendicitas, L.] beggarlineſs. 

Mznpo'sa Sutura [with Anatom. ] a ſcaly joining together 
of Bones; as of thoſe in the Temples and fore part of the 
Head. 7 is 

Menenovr [in Cookery] a particular manner of baking or 
ſtewing Meat covered with thin Bards of Bacon. 

MenGRrE'LIans, Circaſſians of Mingrelia of the Greek 
Church; who baptize not their Children till eight Years. of 
Age. | 

MEe'N1IAL 3 of men, Sax. a Houſe, or menia, L. 
Walls] of a Houſhold, belonging to a Houſe; as a menial 
Servant, one who lives within the Walls of his own dwelling 
Houſe. | | 

Menia'xTHEs, Marſh Tree-foil or Buck-beans. 

Men1'Nces [in Anatomy] two thin Skins which incloſe the 
Subſtance or Marrow of the Brain. , | 

MEeninGoPHILAax [of e and Wap, Gr. a Keeper] 
that which preſerves the Meninx or Skin of the Brain. 

Mze'ninx [A &, Gr.] the Skin of the Brain, 

Crafſa Meninx [with Anatom.] the fame as Dura mater, 
the thicker of the two Meninges or thin Skins, which incloſe 
the Subſtance or Marrow of the Brain, which is next the Scull. 

Tenuis Meninx [with Anatom. ] the ſame as Pia mater, one 


of the thin Skins that covers the Marrow of the Brain; the 


thinner of them, and that which immediately covers it. 

A Menr'ePEan [of Menippus, a fatyrical or crabbed Philo- 
ſopher] a Satyr both in Verſe and Proſe. 

Men1'scus [uin -, Gr. ] a little Moon. 

Meniscus G/afſes [pariewi, Gr. little Moons] Glaſſes that 
are convex on one fide and concave on the other. | 

Me'niveR Þ a ſort of Fur, which is the Skin of a Maſco- 

Me'xever f ian Animal, and Milk white. | 

Me'nKER, the Jaw bone of a Whale. 

Mznocz/niow [pryiner, Gr.] the Plant Peony, L. 

MenoLo'Glon [anmacyey, Gr) 
the Moon, an Almanack, L. 

111 [minutus, L. menu; F. ſmall] a ſmall freſh Water 
iſh. 

Me/xnoNITEs [fo called after one Menon Simon, in the 16th 
Century] a Sect of Anabaptiſts in Holland, who held Tenets 
very different from the firſt Anabaptiſts, | 

Meno'Locy. See Menologion. | 

MEN PREST 990 Books] not too quick, or leſs quick, 7a/; 

Me/nsa, a Table, L. 

Mensa [in Anatomy] the broader Part of the Teeth or 
Grinders, which chew and mince the Meat. 

Me'nsaL-[men/alis, L.] of or belonging to a Table. 

MENSA“LIA po Canoniſts] menſal Benefices, L. 

Mens ALIA [in i Deeds] Parſonages or ſpiritual Livings, 
united to the Tables of religious Houſes. | 

Mz'xs8s Li. e. Months, . t w Yam, Gr. ] the 
monthly Courſes of Women, or Purgations, which in young 
Maids uſually begin about the Age of 12 or 143 but ceaſe 
in thoſe that are paſt bearing, 8 | 
OD Chymicus, a.chymical Month, which contains 40 
ys. | | 
Mens1s vetitus [ Foreſt Law] fence Month, wherein Deer 
fawn, during which time it is unlawful to Hunt in the Foreſt, 

Me'nsrzua, Womens monthly Flowers, L. 


Flux. | 
Mz'nstxuUaL Diſcharge [of menſirualis, L.] the ſame as 

Menſes. DAS. On ind LS 
Me'nsTRuoUs N [menſiruns, L. of or pertaining to Wo- 
MENSTRUAL. þ men's monthly Courſes, 3 
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an Account of the Courſe of 


MensTRuA alba [in Medicine] the Fluor Albus, or White 
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NM Ns TEU MESS, menſtruous Quality or Condition, or 


ſuch as is common to Women in their monthly Courſes. 
MawsrNUU [of nen L. à month] and is thence derived 


by Chymiſts, becauſe they Tay that a mixt Body cannot be 


cotnpleatly diſſolved in leſs time than forty Days; and thence 
1 Diys is called a Chymical or Philoſophical Month. L. 
t#n$TRUUM mulierum * Phyficians, ] Women's 
monthly Courſes or Terms ; the fame as ups L. 
MensT&uu [with Chymifs] a diſſolving Liquor that will 
diſſolve and ſeparate the Parts of hard Bodies, which will eat 


thro? hard Metals and diſſolve Stones, as Vinegar, Aqua-For- _ 


tis, &c, | | 

Meusrx uu peracutum [with Aeg a Menſtruum or 
Diſſolvent made by drawing Spirit of Nitre ſeveral Times 
from Butter of Antimony. 

Mensv'r A [in Law] a Buſhel. L. 

Mensu RA Regalis, the ſtandard Meaſure kept in the Exche- 


* 
Ma'vsux ABLE [menſurabilis, L.] that may be meaſured, 
Me'n5URABLENESs, capableneſs of being meaſured. 
MensukATiox, a meaſuring or meeting. L. | 
MensuRAT10N [in Geometry] is a finding the length, ſur- 

face or ſolidity of the quantities of Bodies in fome known 

Meaſure. - | | | 
MenTa'Gr a [of mentum, L. the Chin, and a, Gr. a 

ſiezing on] à wild 'Tetter or Scab like a Ring-Worm; that 

begins at the Chin, and runs over the Face, Neck, Breaſt 

and Hands. L. 

MEe'nTal{mentalis, L. I] belonging to the Chin. 
Me'xTAL [of mens, L. belonging to the mind. 
MenTaL Reſervation, a ſeeming to declare ones mind; 
but at the ſame time concealing ones real meaning. 
Me'nTHa [untn, Gr.] che Herb Mint. L. 
MENTHA'STRUM 2 [with Botani/ts] Wild-mint, Horſe- 
MenTa/5TRUM & mint. L. ä 
Me'xTIONn, a ſpeaking of, or naming, F. of L. 
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To MracnanDν,̊ [merthander, F.] to Trade as a Maj 


chant, to Traffick. 


M'achANIZ ix [merebandiſant, P.] dealing as a M 

chant, trading, duale ig bw 7 f 5 b 7 re 
Mr'achaxr Man [merchand, F.] a Trader or Dealer by 

wholeſale ; alſo a trading Ship. nate: 2 

Mrxchanr Tailors [ of merchandes tailleures of Tailley, p. 
to cut, mercatores ſcifſores, L.] theſe when incorporated into 
a Company, do not ſeem to have been Tailors, 1. e. maker; 
of Clothes, by the addition of the Words Merchandes of NM 
chander, to buy and ſell, to merchandiſe; and mercater, I. 
of mercari, of the ſame ſignification in Latin, and Mereban- 
in Eng/ifp ; but rather woollen Drapers or Mercers that cut 
Cloths, Stuffs and Silks for Sale; and the Latin expreſfingthe 
Word Tailor by 9 . favours this Notions but if it muſt 
have Reference to Dealers in Apparel, it rather appears they 
were Saleſmen, than working Tailors, by the addition of the 
Word Merchant, which is not added to any other Handicraſt. 
Some ſay they were honoured with the additional Title of 
Merchant, by King Henry, VII. who was a Brother of that 
Company, as were 6 Kings more, viz, King Richard, II. 
and III. King Edward, IV. King Henry IV. V. and VI. 

MERCHANTABLE, Goods that is fit to be uttered or ſold. 

MEeRCHENLAGE [mynenadla a, Sax. ] the Law of the Me- 
cians, a People whoantiently inhabited 8 Counties in Eng/ang. 

 M#/rcarr, a Fine, antiently paid by inferior Tenants to 
their Lord of the Manour, for liberty to matry their Daugh- 
ters. 

Mxchruu [in np nay, a Commutation of Money or 
Cattle antiently given to the Lord to bby off that old; impious 
Cuſtom of the Lord's lying the firſt Night with the bridal 
Daughter of a Tenant ; which Word was afterwards uſed for 
the Fine Tenants paid to their Lord, to have leave to marry 
their Daughters. | | | 

Me'sciruL [of merci, F. of merces, L. a reward, and 


To ME'xT10N [ mentionner, F.] to take notice of, to ſpeak Full ] full of pity or commiſeration. 


of, to name. 

MEe'NTULA, the ſame as Penis. L. | 

MENTUL a/GR a [of mentula, L. and dhe, Gr. ] a Diſtemper 
wherein the genital Parts of the Male are contracted by a Con- 
vulſion. , 

Me'nruLaTED [mentalatus, L.] having a large Penis. 

Mx'xugr 

Mi'xvukEr | 

Menus-Droits [Cookery] certain Diſhes proper for Inter- 
meſſes. | 

Mrurris, a ſtrong ſulphurous ſmell ; a damp. 

MeeniTical [mephiticus, L. of Fr, Syr.] ſinking, 
noxious, poiſonous. | 

Meyenitical Exhalations, poiſonous and noxious Steams 
iſſuing out of the Earth, from whatſoever Cauſe, 


a French Dance or the Tune belonging to it. 


Mer a'ceous [meracers, L.] pure, clear, without mix- 


ture, ſpoken of Wine, 1. e. as it is preſſed out of the Grape, 
neat. 
Mer a'city [meracitas, L.] clearneſs or pureneſs. 
MEe'rcaBLE | mercabi/is, L.] that may be bought. 
Mercanpi'sa [old Rec.] all manner of Goods and Wares 
expoſed to Sale in Markets and Fairs. | 
MercanTI'LE | mercantille, F.] Merchant-like, of or per- 
taining to Merchants. | | 
MercaTive [mercativus, L.] pertaining to Chapmanry, 
Buying or Selling. | 


MERCATOR Chart [with Navigators] a Sea Chart, in 


which the Parallels are repreſented in ſtrait Lines; and the 


Meridians in like manner by Parallel ſtrait Lines; whoſe De- 


grees notwithitanding, are not equal, but are continually en- 


larged as they approach nearer to the Pole, in the ſame pro- 


portion as the pararellel Circles decreaſe towards them. 


McercaToR's Sailing, the Art of finding upon a Plane, 


the motion of a Ship upon a Courſe aſſigned, the Meridians 
being all parallel, and the Parallels of Latitude ſtrait Lines. 
MErcCaTo'rum Fum, a Feſtival obſerved by trading 
People of Rome, in Honour of Mercury, on the 15th Day of 
May, at which they pray'd to him to forgive their cheating, 
and proſper their Trade. L. | 
Merca'tuRE [mercatura, L.] merchandize trafick. | 
Me'scenary [mercenaire, F. mercenarias, L.] hired for 


, 


Reward or Wages, done for Reward, eaſy to be bribed or cor- 


rupted with money. „ 

Mr'scENARIx Ess, mercenary Diſpoſition or Nature. 
MeRcCENna'R1vs [old 277 an Hireling, or a Servant. L. 
ME'scer [mercier, F. of merx, mercis, L.] a Dealer in 

wrought Silks, . | 3 "le 
Mzxc#e'ty [mercerie, F.] Mercers Wares. 


- 


ME/RCHANDIZE, Commodities or Goods to Trade with ; 


E'RCIFULNESS, fulneſs of pity, Qt. 

Mz'xciLess [of merci and %] cruel. 

Me'xc1LEsNEss, cruelty, | 

Mr acr1Mo/niarus Angliæ [old Law] the Impoſt of Eng · 
/and upon merchandize. ö 

Mer cvu'r1aL [Lnercurialis, L. ] full of mercury, ingenious, 
brisk, lively. | 

Mzexcuriat Phoſphorus, a Light arifing from the ſhaking 
mercury ix vacuo. | 

Mex cv/RIlalisT [with 4frologers] a Perſon born under 
the Planet Mercury. | 

Mercu'Rials [mercurialia, L.] medicines prepared with 
Quick-filver. 

Me xcvu's1vs dulcis Ii. e. ſweet Mercury] Corrofive, Subli- 
mative, 

Mexcukius Vite [the Mercury of Life] a chymical Prepa- 
ration made of Butter of Antimony, waſhed or diluted in 2 
great Quantity of warm Water, till it turn to a white Pow- 
der. L. The ſame is by Chymiſts alſo called A/garvt. 

Mr'xcuxx [of the Philoſophers] a pure, fluid Subſtance, 
in form of common mercury, ſaid to be in all metals, and ca- 
pable of being extracted from them. 

Mercusy [in A/fronomy] the leaſt of all the Planets, and 
alſo the loweſt except the Moon, Its Characteriſtick is V. 

Mercury [with Chymifts] one of their active Principles 
taken for a Spirit, Quick-ſilver. 

Mercury [with Herbaliſts] a Plant, of which there are 


two Sorts, viz. Dog-mercury, and Good-harry, or Bonus 


Henricus. 
Mexcusy [in Heraldry] in blazoning by Planets, ſignifies 
Purple or Purpure. | phi 
Mercury [ſo called, as ſome ſay, as tho" medicurius of 
medium the middle, and curius guaſi currens, i. t. running or 
ſtepping in between; becauſe Speech, of which this Delty 18 
made the Preſident, runs to ie again between two Perſons 
converſing together; others derive the Name of Merrury, 4 
nercium curam, as one taking care of merchandize, he being 
ſuppoſed to be the God of merchandizers] he was, as the Poets 
feign, the Son of Fupiter and Maia, the Daughter of Atlas, 
who bears the Heavens up with his Shoulders, arid was 
upon Mount Cyllene in Arcadia. His common Office was n 
be the common meſſenger and interpreter of the Gods, 
therefore had Wings on his Head and Heels, and a Cantet, 
which is a Rod with two Serpents twiſted round it, in his 
Hand, in Token of Peace, and Amity. ' Other of his Offices 
were to guard the Ways, and guide the deceas'd Souls 5 
Hell; and therefore the Poets fay, that none can die till $ 
cury comes to break the Tie that unites the Body and Soul toge 
gether ; and according to the Opinion of the, lunes, ; 


hen theſe Souls haye paſſed many Years in the Ehn Fields, 
and have drank of the River Lethe, he, by Virtue of his Rod, 


cauſes them to paſs into other Bodies to live again, 
To him is attributed the Invention of the Lute, and a kind 


of Harp which he preſented to Apa/lo. He was accounted the 
Godof 


xf Eloquence, and alſo of Thieves, having been a very dex- 
terous Thief himſelf; as appears in his ſtealing his Sword from 
Mars, and a Pair of Tongs from Falcan, Yenus's Girdle from 
Neptune's Trident from him, and Apollo's Arrows and 
his , when he fed Admitus's Cattle. He had alfo con- 
triv'd to have ſtolen away Jupiter's Thunder-Bolts; but o- 
mitted to put it in Execution out of fear. 

Mercury is ſaid to have had one Son by his Siſter, the Goddeſs 
Venus who was named Hermaphrodite, who happening to meet 
with the Nymph Sa/macis at a Fountain; the Gods, at her re- 
queſt, made both their Bodies but one, in ſuch a manner, that 
both Sexes were conſerved intire. 
would intimate the Union that ſhould be between married 
Perſons, who ought to be as one Body and one Heart. 

He was much reverenced by the Egyptians, who worſhip- 
ped him in the Image of a Dog, called Anubis. 

It is very probable that the famous Tri/megifus, who flou- 
riſhed in the firſt Ages of the World, was worſhipped under 
the Name of Mercury. His Statue was uſually placed in 
Markets, and therefore he was call'd *A2292&:@>; he was paint- 
ed with yellow Hair, and a Purſe in his Hand, to intimate the 
Advantage that is to be expected from Learning and Dili- 
gence. His Statues were alſo plac'd in High-ways, unto 
which they offered their firſt Fruits. His Image was ſome- 
times that of Hercules Gallicus, out of whoſe mouth came 
forth Chains of Gold, which were joined to the Ears of ſe- 
veral little Men that ſtood at his Feet, to expreſs the Power 
of Eloquence that enſlaves the Auditors. | 

The Antients alſo painted him in a Coat of Flame-Colour, 
with a Mantle of pure White, trimmed with Gold and Silver, 
his Hair long, yellow and Curled, his Cap or Hat white, 
with white Wings on it, and on his Feet, holding in his 
Hand a Caduceus, or Rod of Silver, with two Serpents twin- 


- 
. 


ing. 

. Mzzcury, a News Paper ſo intitled. 

Mcexcurty Women, Women who ſell News Books and o- 
ther Pamphlets by Wholeſale to the Hawkers, who ſell them 
again by Retail about the Streets. 

Mexcy [of miſereſce, L. have pity on] Pardon, Favour, 

Mexzcy [in Law] the arbitrary Proceedings of the King, 
Lord or Judge, in puniſhing any Offence, not directly cen- 
ſured by the Law; as, to be in grievous Mercy with the King, 
i. e. to be in hazard of great Penalty. 

Maze [in Painting, &c. ] is repreſented as a Lady, ſitting 
upon a Lion, holding a Spear in one Hand, and an Arrow 
which ſhe ſeems to caſt away in the other. 

Mercy Seat [among the Fews] a Table or Cover lin'd on 
both fides with Plates of Gold, and ſet over the Ark of the 
Covenant, on each ſide of which was a Cherubim of Gold, 
with Wings ſpreading over the Mercy-Seat, their Faces look- 
ing one towards another. | | 

Mrxabrrrkous [| merdifer, L.] bearing Dung. 

Me'zpost [merdoſus, L.] full of Dung or Ordure. 

Me'zs [ me he, Sax. ] a Line or Boundary, dividing 
plough'd Lands in a Common. 

Mx [meNe, Sax. ] a Lake, Pond or Pool. 


Mere'nni ; bs 
OM [of merreign or merrin, O. F . ] any Tim- 


Merz a"nnum ; * 
Mode © oye 5 rag Ar of Wood for Building, 
Mzaxk'uliun alin Records. | 


 Merexexnivn Vetus [old Lat. Rec.] the refuſe Wood, or old 
Pieces of Timber and Boards, left in the midſt of Rubbiſh af- 
ter building, repairing or pulling down of Houſes. _ 
_ Mexertarvciovs [meretricius, L.] whoriſh. 
MereTr1'ciousxtess, whoriſhneſs. 
Mexvpanſ/inea meridiana of meridies, L. Noon or Mid- 
day] the firſt meridian is altogether Arbitrary, and therefore 
Aſtronomers and Geographers generally make their own me- 


ridians. The Antients placed their firſt meridian at Fero, one 
of the Iſlands ; and from the Place where the meridi- 


an croſs'd the Equator, number'd their Longitude, Ea/zvard, 
round the whole Globe; but fince the diſcovery of America, 
every Nation placeth their firſt meridian'at the chief City of 
their Kingdom; and then from that meridian accounts longi- 
tuded EAA and Yet upon the Equator, | PR 
Muzrp1ian [of a cleH˙.i-Glabe] on it each way from th 


Equinoctial, is counted the North and South declination of 
the Sun or Stars. | | 4 ; 


Mraibiax Cof a ferreſtial Globe] is that graduated brazen 


| metidian on which the Latitude of Places is counted. | 
Magnetical MæR IIA x, is a great Circle, which the'mag- 


1 


By this Fable the Poets 


pit Needle, or Needle af the Mariners Compaſs only rei 
8. 3 _ { AF e | 
Ny Men tbrax fin Geog: ] is that, from which the reſt are 


reckoned, accounted Eaſt or Weſt. 


Mxzipian 4/titude [of the Sun, or Star] is their greateſt 
Altitude above the Horizon. | 
Maia Line [in Diallij is a right Line arifnig from the 
1 of the meridian of the Place, with the Plane of 
the Dial. | | "1 | 


Mz«1D14'T10ON, a taking a Nap at Noon. . 
Mzx1D1onaL [meridionalis, L.] lying; or; that is; towards 
the South, Southern. J 7 | 

Mzxz1p1onaL diftance [in Navigation] is the difference of 
the Longitude, between the meridian, under which the Ship 
is at preſent, and any other ſhe was under before. 

Mzer1D1onaL Part, [in Navigation] the Parts by which the 
meridians, in Myigbt's or Mercator's Charts increaſe, as the 
Parallels of Latitude decreaſe. 

Mzz1DioNa'LiTY VA Place, its Situation in reſpect td 
the meridian. * | | 

Me's1Ls, a play among Boys, called alſo five Peny Morrice. 

Mezvxcv es [Cookery Ja ſort of Confection made of Whites 
of Eggs and ſeveral Ingredients for Garniſhing of Diſhes. 

Maxrsuvus [,,, Gr.] a rhetorical Diſpoſition of 
Things in their proper Places. | 

Meir [ meritum L.] deſert, worth, excellency ; alſo de- 
merit or ill- deſerving. 2 

To Ms“ xtr {mereri, L. 'meriter, F.] to deſerve, to be 
worthy of Reward or Puniſhment. | 

Marr of Congruity [School Term] is when there is no juſt 
proportion between the Action and the Reward; but the 
Goodneſs and Liberality of the beſtower makes up what was 
wanting in the Action. 

MERIT of Condignity [School Term] is, when there is an ab- 
ſolute Equality — juſt Eſtimation, between the Action and 


the Reward, as in the Wages of a Workman. N 


Mzz1To'rious [meritorius, L.] deſerving, that deſerves a 
Reward or Recompence. 

Mzz1To'r10UsNEss, deſervingnels. | 
s Mz'z1iTorT, a ſort of Play uſed by Children, a ſwinging in 

opes. | | 

Mz'xxin [of mere, F. a Mother, and tin, a diminutive] 
counterfeit Hair for the Privities of Women, 

M'RKLIx, a fort of Hawk, Du. | 

Mr“Lox [in Fortification] that part of a 23 that is be- 
tween, or is terminated by two Embraſures of a Battery; fo 
that its Height and Thickneſs is the ſame with that of the Pa- 
rapet, which is generally in length from 8 to 9 Foot next 
the Guns, and 6 on the outſide; 6 Foot in height, and 18 
Foot thick. by | 

Me'xmaip [prob. of mare, L. or mer, F. the Sea, and 


maid} a Sea Monſter, which is deſcribed by Painters' and 


Poets with the upper Parts of a Woman, and the lower of a Fiſh. 
Mtrxmaip [with Heraldi] tho' there may perhaps be ſome 
Animals in the Sea, that may bear ſome reſemblance to what 
is found in Coat Armour; yet, as they are painted in ſome 
Bearings, as Gu/es, a Mermaid proper, attiring herſelf with her 
Comb and Glaſs, they are only Fancies of Painters. 
MErMaips, whereas it has been thought they have been 
only the Product of Painters Invention, it is confidently re- 
ported that there is in the fallowing Lake, Fiſhes which dit- 


fer in nothing from Mankind, but in the want of Speech and 


Reaſon. Father Francis de Pavia, a Miſſionary, being in the 
Kingdom of Congo in Africa, who would not believe that 
there were ſuch Creatures; affirms, that the Queen of $ing4 
did ſee, in a. River coming out of the Lake Zaire, many 
Mermaids ſomething reſembling a Woman in the Breaſts, 
Nipples, : Hands and Arms; but the lower Part is perfect 


Fiſh; the Head round, the Face like a Calf; a large Mouth, 


little Ears, and round full Eyes. Which Creatures Father 
Merula often ſaw and eat of them. | 
Mero'siBg [merobibus, L.] one who drinks pure Wine 
without a mixture of Water. | 
Mr KRKIMENT, merry-making, jollity. x | 
Me'zrIness [of my pig and ne ye, Sax. ] chearfulneſs, 
gayneſs of Mind. | | Wa, 
Mr'x RI [my nix, Sax. ] gay, cheerful. jocund, frolick. 
Merry Wings [in Barbadoci] a Flye, very troubleſome in 


the Night. 


14 a ducking or plunging over-head and ears in 
ater. 1 | nn 
Mes Air Cin Horſemanſpip] is a manage, half terra a terra, 
and half a Corvet. SS 9% bps 
MesazzUM %, Gr. J the ſame as Meſenterium, 
whenge the Veſſels of it are called as well Me/enterick as Me/a- 


„ MIA. 
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ME 
5 Wan drs es Meſatizar, L. of hne, Gr.) of or 
pertaining the Meſentery. e 

MasakAicx Vein [with At.] Branches of the Venæ 
Portæ, ariſing from or incloſed in the Meſente x. 
Mrsch FAT, a maſhing Veſſel for Brewing. 34414 

MzsenTPRr1C« Plexus | Anat.] a piece of Net-work, form- 
ed by the Branches or Ramifications of the Par Vagum. 

Mas ENTERICK Arteries [with Anatom. ] Arteries belong- 
ing to the menſentery. . The upper of which is ſaid to ſpread 
it ſelf amidſt the ſmall Guts, and the under one to paſs on to 
the lower Part of the meſentery. | | 

MestnTERICk Vein [with Anatom.) the right Branch of 
the Vena porta, which extends or ſpreads it ſelf over the Guts 
Jejunun, Ileum, Cæcum and Colon. N 
MzsE/NTERT {with Anatom. ] a membranous Part, fituated 
in the lower Belly; which is inrich'd with Glandules or Ker- 
nels, Nerves, Arteries, Veins and Veſſels, which carry the 
3 call'd Chyle and Lympha, and faſten the Bowels to the 

ack, and to one another. 

Mx'sLIx N [of mefler, F. to mingle] Corn that is mixed, 

- Ma'sLIN 7 as Wheat, Rye, &&c. to make Bread. 

Mrsv S ſin Law] a Lord of a Manour who holds of a 

Measx F ſuperior Lord, that has Tenants under him- 
ſelf; alſo a Writ lying where there is a Lord Meſn and 2 
Tenant. | | | 

Me/sxaLlTyY [Law Term] the Right of the Meſn Lord. 

M es0'coLon [paorxwncr, Gr.] that Part of the meſentery, 
which is continued to the great Guts, and lies in the middle 
of the Gut Colon, from whence it takes its Name, L. Anat. 

Mr$O'PHARUM N , Gr.] Indian Spikenard, one 
of the three Sorts that bears a Leaf of the middle ſize, L. 

Mes0c1o'ssr.[Anat.] Muſcles the ſame as Geniog/ofi. 

Mesxa'cery [of meſnic, F. a Family] the prudent ma- 
na gement of a Family. 

Me5o0LAa/B1UM LN, Gr. ] a mathematical Inſtrument 
for finding mean Proportions between any two Lines given. 

Mxso-LocARITHu, Logarithms of the Coſigns and Co- 
tangents. | 18 

Mzs0'LEUcus [,,, Gr.] a precious Stone, black 
and having a white ſtreak in the middle. 

MxesoME/Las CH νν, Gr.] a precious Stone with a 
a black Vein, parting every Colour in the midſt. 

Mxs0PLEev'r11 [Anat] the intercoſtal Muſcles, which lie 
between the Ribs, 22 in Number. 

MEesoPLEU'RIA [Hο ,t of wine, the middle, and 
map, the Pleura, Gr.] the middle Spaces between the 

Ribs. ä 1 85 
Me80Zgu'/cMaA H, Gr.] part of a Zeugma, a Fi- 
gure in Grammatical Conſtruction. | 

M eser'LUM [Ai .it, Gr.] a medlar Tree, L. 

M &'sP1Lus [with Botan.] a medlar Tree, L. 

Mess [either of meye, Sax. a Table, or miſſus, q. cibus 
miſſits, L. or mes, F.] a Portion of Victuals for one or more 
Perſons. 

Mess [on Ship Board] a Diviſion of a Ship's Crew, ſome- 
times 3, 4 or 6, who jointly diet together, for the more eaſy 
diſtribution of the Victuals. 

Mr'ss A [MA. Books] particular pieces of divine Muſick, 
uled in the Romany Church, Tal. 

Me'ss ACE [mc/aggio, Ital. ] an Errand, F. | 

MessA'GERY | mef/agerie, F.] the diligent bringing of a 
publick Meſſage. | 

MEssAa R1us [Lat] a Reaper or Mower. | 

Messe, an Indian piece of Money, in value 1500 Petties 
or 15 d. Sterling. | 

Me'sSENGER [mefſager, F.] one who carries Meſſages be- 
tween Party and Party; delivers Letters, &c. 

MessEnGERs gf the Exchequer, Officers of that Court, 
who attend the Lord Treaſurer, to carry, his Letters and 
Orders. | Selb | 

MrsSENGERS of the King, Officers who wait at the Se- 
cretaries Office to carry Diſpatches; alſo to take into Cuſtody 
State Priſoners. | 

MessExGER of the Preſs, one who, by order of the Court, 
ſearches. Bookſellers Shops, Printing Houſes, to find out ſe- 

ditious and treaſonable Books. | 

Mess''an [TNWP, Mzebiach, Heb. i. e. Anointed, the 
ſame as xe in Greek] the Name and Title of our Lord and 

Saviour Teſus Chriſt. 3 

Meæsstigu'Rks, is a French Title of Honour or Civility, is 

the plural Number of Monſieur, and with us ſignifies Sirs. 


Nes51'xa [oli Deeds] reaping Time, Harveſt. 
ME'ss0R, a Reaper, L. 


* 


Mxsso“ x ious [meforius, L.] of or pertaining to Reaping | 


and Harvelt, 


ut 


Messvner fin Cen. Lav] a Swelling ous with fois 
Land ox amy as Garden, Oc. and all other 
Conveniences belonging to it. 1 g e b 
_ Mgssva'crun [in Scot/and} the ſame as a Manour Houſe 
in England; the principal Place or dwelling Houſe within 3 


Barony or Lordſhip, 


Mxsrrzo's, the Breed of Spaniards and Americans. 
Mesy'unicun, a Name given by the Antients to a cer- 
tain Part of, or to Verſes in their Tragedy; it was a kind of 
Burden, as Jo Pœan, Hymen; O Hymenze, or the like. 

— MgTa's as (L, Gr. J a tranſition or paſſing from 

one ng to another. e peice roms 
 MegTasBxsrs [in Phe] the paſſin one Indication 
to another, or Abs 5225 method of Cure to another. | 

MeTaBasrs [with Rhetoricians) a' Figure by which the 
Orator paſſes from one thing to another, as theſe Things are 
moſt delightful: nor are theſe Things leſs pleaſurable. 

MeTa'nBoLe LEE, Gr.] a change or alteration, 

MzeTaBoLE [in Medicine] a change of Time, Air or 
Diſeaſes. | | 

MzgTaca'tPium 7 [with Anatom. ] the back of the Hand, 

Mrracakrus which is compos'd of four ſmall 
longiſh Bones, which ſtretch out the Palm of the Hand, and 
are named Po Brachialia, L. | 3 

MerTacarevs [with Anatom] Bone of the Arm made 
of four Bones, which are joined to the Fingers; the bj 
and longeſt of which bears up the Fore-Finger, L. 

Merachko'xisu [wmmxeneuc, Gr.] an Error in the 
Computation of Time, eitheir in defe& or exceſs. | 

Mr“/ractsu [with Gram. ] a defect in the Pronunciation of 
the Letter M. bi 

MzTaco'npyLi L, Gr. ] the outmoſt Bones of 
the Fingers. i 

Me'Taus [metalla, L. n, Gr.) well digeſted and 
compact Bodies, generated by the Heat of the Sun, and ſub- 
terraneous Fires in the Bowels of the Earth, which are 
heavy, hard and fuſible, and are capable either of being 
melted with a very ſtrong Fire, or hammered out into thin 
Plates; they are generally reckoned ſeven, Gold, Silver, 
Copper, Tin, Iron, Lead and Quick - ſilver. The Particles 
that compoſe theſe Metals are Salt, Oil and Earth, which 
being mingled together, and meeting in the long and branchy 
Pores of the inward Parts of the Earth, are there ſo ſtraitly 
linked together, that Art has not yet found out means to ſe- 
parate them. 


Bath Mr a factitious Metal, compoſed of the fi- 
Princes METAL - Braſs, mixed with Tin or ſome 
Mineral. | 
Bell Merat, a Compoſition of Copper and Tin melted 


together. 


MEeTAaLs [in Heraldry] are only two, Gold called Or, and 
Silver called Argent. And it is a general Rule in Heraldry, 
never to place Metal upon Metal, or Colour upon Colour: 
ſo that if the Field be of one of the Metals, the Bearing muſt 
be of ſome Colour; and if the Field be of any Colour, the 
Bearing muſt be of one of the Metals. 

Over MeTau [in Gunnery] in diſparting a Piece of Ord- 
nance, Gunners ſay, it is laid over Metal, when the Mouth 
of it lies higher than the Breech. 

To be laid under METAL [in Gunnery] is when the Mouth 
of a Piece of Ordnance lies lower than her Breech. 

Right with METAL [in Gunnery] when a Piece of Ord- 
nance lies truly level, point blank, or right with the mark, 
Gunners ſay, ſhe lies right with her Metal. 

Superficies of Mxrars [in Gunnery] is the ſurface or out- 
ſide of a Gun, | | ; 
Mera'LETSsi [wmarkc, Gr.] a participating or taking; 
alſo a tranſlating or transfering, L. * 

Mrrarzrsis [with Rhetoricians] is a continuation of a 

Trope in one Word, thro' a ſucceſſion of Significations, the 
ſame that in Latin is call'd 2 and Tranſumptis, L. 

MeTALE/eTiICK [wermhirmac, Gr. ] tranſlati ce. 

Mrralzrrick motion [ with Anatom. J a tranſverſe motions 
as of a Muſcle, e. | 2 I 

MEeTA'LLICK} [wemweacts, Gr.] of, pertaining to, Of 

MEeTA/LLIN 27 partaking of the Nature of Metals. 5 
MralTFrzkous [metallifer, L. of ανᷣ G, Gr.] 
bearing or producing Metals. : 

MeTa'LLIsT [Ch, Gr.] one who is. skilled in the 
Knowledge of Metals; alſo one who works in the Mines. 

MeTALLO/GRaPHY [vamnoerria, Gr.] a Treatiſe or De. 
ſcription of Metals. 3 5 ee 
 _ MeraLlLuReisT. [of nne, Metal, and r, 8 
Workman, Gr.] a Metalliſt, one that works in Metals, or 
ſearches into the Nature of them, as Chymiſts do 
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erte fenen of herb and Hr, Gr. 
wes the wa on Metals in order to render them 
hard, bright, beautiful or uſeful. | | 
"MeTamorPHISTS, a Name given to thoſe Sacramenta- 
rians, who affirmed that the Body of Fe/zs at his Aſcenſion, 
went into Heaven metamorphiſed or wholly. deified. | 


To MeTaMo'RPH1zE [ metamorphoſer, F. um, Gr.) 


<hange from one Form or Shape to another. 

hs e [ prrmpuippanc, Gr.] any extraordinary 
ion or change. 

1 pantie — [with Naturaliſti] is apply'd to the va- 

nous changes an Animal undergoes, both in the Formation 

and Growth; and alſo to the various Shapes ſome Inſects in 

particular paſs through, as the Silk-Worm, and the like. 

MTANGTSMON TES [of 5, Gr. a Veſlel] a fort of 
Chriſtian Hereticks, who ſay, that the Word is in his Father, 
as one Veſſel is in another. | 

Mrart'biun [with Anatom. ] the Inſtep, that Part of the 
Foot which anſwers to the Metatarſus in the Hand, L. 

McTta'nota [wimima, Gr.) a change of Mind or Opinion. 

Me'TAaPHoR IA, Gr.] is a putting a foreign Name 
for a proper one, which is borrowed from ſomething like that 
it is ſpoken of; as the King is ſaid to be the Head of his King- 
tom; becauſe the Head is the chief of all the Members. Me- 
taphors ought to be taken from thoſe Things that are ſenſible 
by the Body, which the Eye often meets with, and of which 
the Mind will form an Image, without ſearching after it. 

MeTAarHo'RICAL [mectaphoricus, L. reragrgarnts, Gr. ] of 
or pertaining to a Metaphor ; figurative. 

MeTA'PHRas1s C,j,ñ c, Gr. ] a bare Tranſlation out of 
one language into another. | 

Mcs'TAPHRAST [Nee sε, Gr.] one who tranſlates Word 
for Word; alſo a Gloſſographer, an Interpolator. 

METAPHRE'NUM Lee, Gr.] that Part of the Back 
which comes after the Diaphragm or Midriff. 

METAPHYSICAL. [««mpunxic, Gr. ] of or pertaining to 
metaphyficks. 

MuTaPHY'SICKS [ars metaphyſica, of urmiyuarg, Gr. g. d. 
treating of Things above or beyond Nature] is a Science 
which conſiders Beings, as being abſtracted from all matter: 
in Beings it conſiders two Things, 1. The Effence of it, 
which {eems to have a real Being, tho” it does not exiſt, as a 
Roſe in the depth of Winter. 2. The Exiſtence which is 
actully in Being, as the Exiſtence of a Roſe or Tulip, is that 
by which they now are. In every Being it conſiders three 
Properties; the Unity, the Goodneſs and Traah of it. And it 
alſo treats of Powers, As, Principles and Cauſes. And in 
Oppoſition to Ariſtotle, and others, proves that the World 
was not eternal; ſo that Metaphyfcks may be called natural 
Theology, and tranſcends all the other Parts of Philoſophy, 

General MgTaPHYsICKs, gives an Account of Being, in 
its moſt abſtracted Nature; and under this Notion it may bear 
this Definition. Being is that which has in itſelf a real and 
poſitive Exiſtence. Io 

MEz'TaPLASM, [| #cramAeruee, Gr. ] a rhetorical Figure, 
wherein Words or Letters are tranſpoſed or placed contrary 
to their natural Order. 

MerTar?'Tos1s [mint, Gr.] a falling away. 

Mrarrosis [in Medicine] the degenerating of one Diſeaſe 
into another, as when a quartan Ague degenerates into a ter- 
tian. | 

META'sTAs15 LA, Gr ] a Change, when one thin 
15 put for another. | 

MEeTasTass [with Phyfcian:} is when a Diſeaſe removes 
from one part to another, as in apoplectick People, when 


the matter which affects the Brain is tranſlated into the. 


Nerves. 


Mer asy'xcR1815 [of rd and evyxems, Gr. ] a reſtoring of 
the Parts or Paſſages of the Body to their natural State. 


MeTasyxcR1s1s [in Phyfick] the Operation of a Medicine 


outwardly apply'd, when it effectually draws out Humours 
from their cloſeſt Receſſes. | 

MeTaTA'RSUs | of wr and mire, Gr.] the middle of the 
Foot, which is compoſed of five ſmall Bones connected te 
thoſe of the firſt Part of the Feet. 


e. 
To Mer [metiri, L.] to meaſure. 3 
Merz Corn, a certain meaſure or portion antiently given 
by the Lord of the Manour, as an Encouragement or Reward 
for Work or Labour. | | | 
Mr Gavel, a Rent antient! paid in Victuals. 
MeTe Wand, a Yard or — @ Rod. . 
Merzursr' chi [wmautxu, Gr.] Heteticks who held the 
Metempſychoſis or Tranſmigration of Souls. 


Merzmpsv'cnous L gent, Gr. ] a tranſmigration or 


Mera HESIS [v+17e9enc, Gr.] a Tranſpoſition, Change, 


: 
M B- | 
-» * 


paſting of the Soul-ont of one Body into another, at deaths 


1 into the Body of a Man or into that of ſome other Ani> 
mal. | * 1 6 75 : * 
Merr'urrosts [with Mathematicians] uſed. particularly in 
Chronology, expreſſing the ſolar Equation, neceſſary to pre- 
vent the new Moon from happening a Day too late: as on 
the contraty Proemptofis ſignifies the lunar Equation, neceſ- 
to prevent the new Moon from happening a Day too ſoon: 
BTEOROLO'GICAL[of penagnaacc, Gr. J of or pertaining. 
to meteors or meteorology. | | | 
MzTzo0Ro'LoGisT pp Gr.] one skllled in, of 
who treats of meteorology. 
 MeTtoroLoGy [wrwenyis, Gr.] a Diſcourſe or Trea- 
tiſe of meteors, explaining their Origin, Formation, Kinds, 
Phenomena, (. Ns | 
Merroko“scor y (Heepen of wiring! and exovin, Gr. 
to view] that part of Aſtronomy that conſiders or treats. of the 
difference of ſublime heavenly Bodies, the diſtance of the 
Stars, Ce. | | | 
MeTz&'oRs[meteora, L. of winiuggr of wim beyond, and dee, 
Gr. to litt up, and ſo are denominated from their Elevations, 
becauſe for the moſt part they appear to be high in the Air] 
theſe according to Deſcartes, are certain various Impreſſions, 
made upon the Elements, exhibiting them in different Forms: 
as ignis fatuus, ignis pyramidalis, draco volans, &c. meteors 
are diſtinguiſhed into 3 ſorts, Fiery, Airy and Watery. - 
Fiery MeTRtoRs, are compos'd of a fat, ſulphureous, kind- 
led Smoak : when this is diverſified according to their figur 
ſituation, motion and magnitude. For when this fat is kindled 
the Smoak appears in the Form of a lighted Candle, it is called 
by the Latins, Ignis fatuus, i. e. Fack in a Lanthorn, or 
Will in a Wiſp, by the Engliſh. When it appears like a croſs 
Bar or Beam, the Latins call it Trabs. When it reſembles a 
Pillar of Fire ſtanding upright, they call it Ignis pyramidalis ; 
and when the middle Parts are thicker and broader than the 
ends, they call it Draco volans, i: e. a flying Dragon; and 
when it ſeems to skip like a Goat, appears ſometimes kind- 
led, and fometimes not, they call it Capra ſaltant. i. e. a 
Skipping Goat. be 
Airy MeTzoRs, are ſuch as conſiſt of flatuous and ſpiritu- 
ous Exhalations,. ſuch as Winds. | 
Watery MsTzoRs, conſiſt of Vapours or watery Particles, 
which are ſeparated one from the other, by the Action of 
Heat, and modified after a various manner; ſuch as Clouds, 
Rain, Miſts, Hail, Snow, Hoar-Froſts, c. 
Appearing MeTeoRs, are appearances call'd mock Suns, 
mock Moons, the meteor call'd Virga, in the Form of a 
Rod or Fire- brand 
To MeTeor!r'ze, to aſcend upwards. t 
Me'Ter [metrun, L. we, Gr.] meaſtire, or Verſes 
Me'TrE j compoſed by meaſure. 
MeTEs e0'scoPrsr [of Cm and cue, Gr. to view] one 
who ſtudies the difference of ſublime heavenly Bodies, the 
diſtance of the Stars, e. | 


MzerTaz/GLix [Meddpglyn, C. Brit. prob. of w% new 
Wine, and «4:4», Gr. {plendid, noble] a potable Liquor 
made of Water, Hony, Herbs, Spices, Sc. 

Me't mop [methodus, L. prob. of u and 48, Gr. a 
way] an apt diſpoſition of Things, or a placing them in their 
natural Order, ſo as to be eaſieſt underſtood or retained. 
Mrnop { with Logicians] is the Art of diſpoſing a Series 
of Thoughts, either to find out a Truth that is unknown to 
our ſelves, or to convince others of a Truth that we know; 
and this method is call'd Aualyſis and Syntheſis. | 
Analytical MxrnhoD [with Mathematicians] or Algebra, is 
nothing but a general Analy/is of the pure Mathematicks; or 
it is ſo called, becauſe it ſhews how to ſolve Queſtions, 
and demonſtrate 'Theorems, by inquiring into the fundamen- 
tal Nature and Frame of Things, which is as it were (for that 
Purpoſe) reſolv'd into its Parts, or taken all to Pieces, and 
then put together again. (TIA Pty 

Poriſtical Marnop [with Mathematicians] is a method that 
ſhews when, by what means, and how many different ways 
a Problem may be reſolved; | Ys me / 

Synthetical Mxruop of Enquity or Demonſtration [with 
Mathematicians] is when the Enquirer purſues the Truth, 
chiefly by Reaſons drawn from Principles that have been be- 
fore eſtabliſhed, and Propoſitions that have been before-proy'd; 
and ſo proceeds by a long regular Chain, till at length he ar- 
rives at the Concluſion. This is the method that Euclid has 
follow'd in his Elements, and that moſt of the Antients have 


follow'd in their Demonſtrations, and is contradiſtinguiſh'd 


from the analytical method. 4 * 


Zetetict Maruop [with Narben. J is the analytick or alge - 

braical method of reſolving Queſtions ; by which the Nature © 

and Reaſon _ Thing is chiefly ſought for and e. 
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Mreruo'btent Tmitholicur, L. un, Gr.) of or per- 
Taining to method. 5 | 


MernopicaL Phyfch, is that Practice of Phyſick that is 
conducted by Rules, ſuch as were taught by Galen and his 
Followers in oppoſition to Empirical. 

M:tTropisTs, thoſe who treat of method, or affect to be 
methodical; or that follow the methodical Practice of any Art. 

To Mruobtzx, to bring into good order or method. 


_ © MeTo'xics Year [fo named from Merton of Athens, the in- 


ventor of it] is the ſpace of 19 Years, in which time the Lu- 
nations return and happen as they were before. 

MxgTony'mical [metonymicus, L. ue, Gr.) of or 
pertaining to the figure N 

Me“ rov vu [ammwiz, Gr. 1. e. one Name put for an- 
other] a Figure in Rhetorick, when a Name is made uſe of 
beſides that which is proper, as the Duke of Marlborough beat 
the French, where is meant, the Army under the Duke's 
Conduct; or as every Body reads Cicero, i. e. Cicers's Works. 

Mr ro'rA Cn, Gr] a ſpace or interval between every 
Trig'yph in the Frize of the Dorick Order; alſo the ſpace be- 
tween the mortiſe Holes of Rafters and Planks. 

MeTo'Pion L., G. ] a Plant that yields the Gum cal- 
led Galbanum. L. | | 

Mr roro'scorisr [of prmwmorinia of www the Forehead, 
and oworiw to view, &fc.] one who tells the Natures or Incli- 
nations of Men, by looking in their Faces. | 

Mr roroscory [| metopoſcopia, L. uu ,, of wine the 
Forehead, and owns, Gr. to view] the Art of knowing the 
Natures and Inclinations of Men, by beholding their Faces. 

Me'/TRra, it is related, that Metra, the Daughter of Eri- 
ficthon, could change her Shape whenever ſhe pleaſed. 
The reallity of the Fable is, Erifcthon was a Man of Theſſaly, 
who having ſpent all, he was reduced to Poverty. He had 
a Daughter named Metra, a very beautiful Woman, ſo hand- 
ſome, that whoſoever did but ſee her fell in Love with her. 
But in thoſe Days Men did not hire Miftrefles with money ; 
but inſtead of it, ſome gave Horſes, ſome Cows, ſome Sheep 
or whatſoever Metra demanded. Upon this the Theſalians, 
ſeeing that all theſe Neceſlaries of Life were ſcraped together 
for Erificthon, ſaid Metra was his Horſe, his Cow, and every 
thing elſe. Palzphatus, 

* E, a Turkiſh meaſure of Wine, containing 2 Quarts, 
1 Pint, *. 

M TRE NCHY'TA [wimTpiyXumis of wirex the Womb, and 
*‘, Gr. to pour out] an Inſtrument for injecting Liquors 
into the Womb. 

MeTRET a [wwprave, Gr.] an Attick liquid meaſure contain- 
ing 10 Gallons, 3 Quarts and a little more. 

METRICAL | weTgax%, Gr.] of or pertaining to Meter or 
Verſe. 

ME TRICE [wiTew, Gr.] that Part of antient Muſick, 
employ'd about the Quantities of Syllables. 

METRO COMLA [wrearwpie, Gr.] a Town that had other 
Towns under its Juriſdicti . | 

METROPO'LIT AN [| metropolitanus, L.] of or pertaining to 
a Metropolis. | | 

A METROPOLITAN [ir2ymximc, Gr. Jan Archbiſhop, ſo 
called, becauſe his See is in the Metropolis of the Kingdom. 

METROPOLITAN and Primate of all England, a Title 
uſually given to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

METROPOLITAN and Primate of aid 
to the Archbiſhop of York. 

METRO/POLIS [rpms of une, a Mother, and wie, 
Gr. a City] the chief City of a Kingdom, Province, Sc. 

METROpRO/PTOSIS|[wnpinlanc of winrp:z and regrlenc, Gr. 
a falling down] the falling down of the Womb. | 

METT [me'TT, Sax.] a Saxon Meaſure, about a Buſhel. 

ME-/TTADEL [at Florence, &c.] a Meaſure of Wine, con- 
7 one Quart and near half a Pint, two of which mak 
a Flask. | 

ME'TTESHEP [meTTefcep, Sax.] a Fine paid by the Te- 
nant to his Lord, for his having omitted to do ſome cuſtoma- 
ry Duty. 0 4 

_ ME'TTLE [in a Figurative Senſe] Fire, Briskneſs, Spright- 
lineſs, Vigour, as a Horſe, or Youth of Mettle, &c. 

ME-TTLESOM [of metallum, L. and Yom, Sax.] full-of 
Vigour, ſprightly. / 
: 'ME'TTLESOMNESS, briskneſs, livelineſs. 

MEU M [u4%», Gr.] the Herb Mew, wild Dill or Spikenel, 
which produces Stalks and Leaves, like the wild Annis. 


a Title given 


ty; that which of Right or Juſtice belongs to, or is the pe- 
culiar Property of any Perſon or Perſons, whether obtained 
by legal Conveyance, as an Inheritance or a Legacy, or by 
Purchaſe or Acquiſition, by Labour, Merit, c. L. | 


Mues or Mews, near Charing-Crofs, took its Name; it 


MEUM and Tun [;. e. mine and thine] ſignifies' Proper- 


I * 
T + 
4 


Mew {bierog/yphically] a Sea- me, being à Bird % 

light, as to be carried away with every Wind, was by the 
Antients put to * an unconſtant Perſon, and ns 
unſettled in his Mind. —9 | | | 

A Hawk Mxw [ with Falconers) a Coop for Hawks, or 
kind of Cage where Hawks are wintered, or kept while th ; 
mew or change their Feathers: whence the Place called the 
formerly been the Place where the King's Hawks ns 
kept. | 

To MEW [miauler, F. mawen, Teut.] to cry lik 

To Mxw — F. ] to caſt the Horns 4 * 2 

To MEw yup, to ſhut up. | ; 

MEYA [0/4 Rec.] x Mow of Corn laid up in a Barn. 

MEZE'RION [| Botany] the dwarf Bay-Tree, | 
| ME'ZZANINE [in Architect.] an Entreſole, or little Win. 
dow, leſs in height than breadth, ſerving to illuminate = 
Attic, &c. | | | 

ME'TZO tins Ci. e. middle tincture] a particular wa 

ME ZZO tinto of engraving Copper Plates, by punch. 
ing and ſcraping them. | | 

MIA'SMA [L, Gr.] a contagious Infection in the 
Blood and Spirits, as in the Plague, c. more particularly 
ſuch Particles or Atoms, as are ſuppoſed to ariſe from diftem. 
pered, putrifying or poiſonous Bodies, and to affect Perſons . 
at a diſtance. | 

MrCE:i Gemotes [micel-gemoT, Sax. ] great Councils of 
Kings and Saxon Noblemen. 

Mr'cE, of Mouſe; which fee. 

M1'CHAELMASS, the Feſtival of St. Michael the Arch- 
Angel, obſerved on the 29th of September. 

To Mr'CHE, to abſent, as Truants do from School, to 
hide ones ſelf out of the way. 

M1 CHER [of miche, F. a Crumb, or miſer, L. a Miſer] 
a covetous, ſordid Fellow, a Hunk. 

Mr'cHes [miche, F.] white Loaves antiently paid as a 
Rent to ſome Manours. 

M1-couPPE” ſin Heraldry] is a Term uſed by French 
Heralds, when the Eſcutcheon is parted per feſſe, only half 
way a croſs, where ſome other Partition meets it; and in 
blazon it 6ught to be expreſt, whether ſuch Partition is to 
be a Dextra, or a Siniſira. 

M1'CROCOSM [of e, little, and i ιπν , the World, 22 
the Body of Man fo call'd by way of Excellency, becauſe o 
the admirable Variety and curious Frame of its ſeveral Parts. 

Mr1CROcOSMO'GRAPHY [of wins, x6ower and 3 eavh, Gr. 
a Deſcription] a Deſcription of the Microcoſm or little World, 
i. e. Man. 

 MICRO'GRAPHY [of #:xp5c and 32mm, Gr. to deſcribe] the 
Deſcription of the Parts and Properties of ſuch very ſmall 
Objects, which cannot be diſcerned by the Eye without the 
help of a Microſcope. x | — 

M1cRO'LOGY | micrglogia, L. of pmenrcyie, Gr. Ja Speech 
that hath neither Words nor Sentences of any moment. 

MICRO'METER [of w*e and ute fe, Gr. meaſure} an 
aſtroncmical Inſtrument made of Braſs, having a movement, 
a Plate divided like the Dial Plate of a Clock, with an Index 
or Hand, Sc. which may be fitted to a large Teleſcope, 
and uſed in finding the Diameters of the Stars. 

M1/CROPHONES [| of puxzs: and 404, a Voice, Gr.] Inſtru- 
ment ior magnifying ſmall Sounds. 

M1CRO'SCOPE [of Ae and 5eni», Gr. to view] an op- 
tical Inſtrument, which magnifies any Object; by means of 
which the ſmalleſt Object may be diſcerned. * 

M1cRO/sSPH ZRUM U, Gr. ] the Plant Spikenard, 
with a ſmall Leaf, the leaſt and beſt of the three ſorts, L. 

Microv'sTicss [of #2 little, and exvgne, Gr. 
Inſtruments to help the Hearing and magnify Sounds. 

MICROPHTHA'LMY [of Hebe ang b , Gr] Di 
eaſe in the Byes; alſo the having little Eyes. | 

' MiCROPSY'CHE [A K of ae and , Gr. the 
Soul] meanneſs of Spirit, faint-heartedneſs, cowardlinels- 

MI1cROSCO PICAL, of or pertaining to a Micre/cap*- .. 
Mr DAs [C. e. wnity ior, i. f., ſeeing or knowing nothing] 
a rich King in Phrygia, who reigned about A. M. 2648+ i 
the Time that Deborah judged 7/rael, who {according to the 
Poets) having entertained Bacchus as his Gueſt, ask'd 475 
that he might have this Faculty, that all he touched might 
turned. into Gold; which being granted, he turned Ius Palace 


Utenſils, c. and allo his Meat into Gold, as ſoon as he came 


to touch it; at laſt, ſeeing his Folly, he deſired to hav — 
Gift taken from him again, and was ordered to waſh Woe 
in the River Pactolus, where having. waſhed away al; 


golden Wiſh, Pacolus was hence called Chry/orrats iT 


flowing with Gold, After this, he being Jy Age between 


Pan and olli, who fang beſt, he gave his Verdict for Fee. 
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at which Aþo/l being provoked gave him Aſſes Ears. The 
Moral of the Fable is taken to be, that Midas being a Tyrant 
and having many Hearkeners and Tale-bearers, by whom he 


knew all that was done and ſpoken in all his Kingdom, as if 


he had long Ears to hear what every one ſaid; and by his 
turning all into Gold is ſignified, that he uſed to oppreſs his 
Subjects, the better to ſtore his Coffers, which is often and 
as fooliſbly waſh'd and waſted away, as it is come by by cruel 
and unlawful means. | | 

Mr'DDLE | midvel, Sax. mediut, L.] the midſt; the mean 
between two Extremes, | | 


MIÞDLE Latitude [with Navigators] is the method of 


working the ſeveral caſes in Sailing, coming very near to 
Mercator's Way, but without the aſſiſtance of meridional Parts. 

MiDDLE Man [in Milit. Affairs) he who ſtands in the 
middle of a File. | 

MIDDLE Baſe [in Heraldry] is the middle Part of the Baſe, 
repreſented by the Letter H in the Eſcutcheon. See E 
cutcheon, Letter E. 

MIDDLE C5zef [in Heralary] is the middle Part of the 
Chief, repreſented by the Letter G, in the Eſcutcheon 7414. 

Mi DDLEMOST [of middel and mæ yd, Sax. ] that in the 


midſt. 
M1/DDLING [of mivole, Saæ.] indifferent, between two 
Extremes. 


M1DGE { micge, Sax. myg, Jur.] a Gnat, an InſeR. 

A M1DGE, a lawleſs or outlaw'd Perſon. 

MID HEAVEN [in Aſron.] that Point of the Ecliptick, 
which culminates, or is in the Meridian. | 

Mr'DRIFF [of mid or middel, Sax. the midſt or between, 
and hui, Sax. the Womb] a Skin or Membrane which ſe- 
parates the Heart and Lungs from the lower Belly. 

Mr'DSHIP Bean, the great Beam of a Ship. 

MrpSHIPp Men, certain Officers who aſſiſt upon all Occa- 
ſions, both in ſailing the Ship and in towing and rummaging 


the Hole; they are for the moſt part Gentlemen upon their 


Preferment, having ſerved the limited time in the Navy as 
Voluntiers. | 

MIDSUMMER Day, commonly accounted the 24th of 
Func, the Feſtival of St. John the Baptiſt. 

MIDWAL, a Bird which eats Bees. | 

Mr'Dw1FE [meOpix, Sax. prob. of middle, becauſe in the 
middle of the other Women and pix] one who delivers Wo- 
men in Childbirth. 

MIGHT [mih'te, Sax. ] Power, Ability, &c. 

I MI6HT [mit'ran, Sax. ] to be able. 

Mr'nTy [mihTig, $ax.] powerful. 

Mr GHTINEss [mihdigne) Ye, Sax. ] powerfulneſs. 

M1'GMA [uiyz#s, Gr.] a mixture of divers Simples or In- 
gredients. 

M1'GRANA [with Phy/icians] a meagrim or pain in the 
Head, L. | | 

M1GRA TION, a removing or ſhifting the Habitation, the 
paſſage or removal of any thing out of one State or Place in- 
to another, particularly of Colonies of People, Birds, &c. 
mto other Countries. | 

Mich [of milc, Sax. ] giving Milk, as milch Cows, 

Mito [milve, $ax.] ſoft, gentle, eaſy, not harſh or rough. 

M1'LDNEss [milveney ye, Sax. ] gentleneſs of Temper, 

MT'LDERNTX, a ſort of Canvaſs for Sail Cloths, 

M1'LDEWED [of milveape, Sax. ] infeſted, damaged, cor- 
rupted with Mildew. | 

Mr Low [milveap, Sax.) a Dew which falls on Corn, 
Hops, c. and by reaſon of its clammy Nature hinders its 


growth, unleſs it be waſhed off by the Rain; ' alſo certain 


Spots on Cloth. | 
Mite Engliſh, contains 8 Furlongs, every Furlong 40 
Poles or Lugs, every Pole 16 Feet and a half; ſo that the 
mile contains 5280 Feet, or 21000 Paces. 
Mix in Germany, about 5; miles Eng/iſh. 
Mix in aly, ſomething more than an Engliſh one. 
Mir in Scotland, 1 500 geometrical Paces. 
Milecuerra, Cardamoms, Grains. 4101 
Mr'Lror [millia folia, L. i. +. a 1000 Leaves] an Herb 


with many Leaves, otherwiſe called Yarrow, Nole-bleed and 


Thouſand leaf, 


Mii1a'ses Glandule[Anet.}thoſe very ſmall and infinite- 
1y numerous Glands which ſecern the Sweat and Matter that 


exſudes in inſenſible Tranſpiration. 


Mrtiarts Herpes [Wi Phyſicians] a fort of yellowiſh 


- o = - 


Whecals or Bladders, reſembling the Seed of Millet, which 


fieze the Skin, cauſe a great itching, and turn to eating Ul- 
cer. Fe anne 


Murir ANT [militens, L.] fighting or living the Life of a 


Soldier; as the the Charch Militant, © | 


Murr av [militaris, L.] of or pertaining to Soldiers, 
Warlike. OY . 


Mix Acrrr [minacitas, L.] menacing, thre; 1 


MI 
Miuttazy Architndure, Architect the ſame as Fortifcas 
tion. | 
MitrTary Execution, a ravaging and deſtroying a Coun- 
try by the Soldiery. | | 


Military Exerciſes, are the evolutions or various man- 


ners of ranging and exerciſing Soldiers. 
MitiTaRy Column, a Column, on which is engraven a 
Liſt of the Troops of an Army, imploy'd in any expedition. 
Military Fever, a kind of malignant Fever frequent in 
Armies, by reaſon of the ill Food, c. of the Soldiery. 
Mitri, a certain Number of the Inhabitants of a City 
or Country, formed into Companies and Regiments for the 
Defence of it. bow | 
Mirx [meolc, Sax. milk, Dan.] a liquid Food well 
known. | ; 
i 0 Mirx [meolcian, Sax. ] to preſs out Milk from a Cows 
er. 
Mirx Thiſtle, Weed, Wort, ſeveral Herbs. 
Miutxy, of the Nature of Milk. 2 
Milxy Way [| Aftronomy] the only real Circle in the Hea- 
vens, which is a broad, white Tract or Path, which appears 


wet or fmeared in a clear Night, and is an infinite number 


of {mall Stars inviſible to the Eye. 
 Mriivm, millet, a fort of ſmall Grain. L. 
Miriun Solis [with Botan.] the Herb Gromwel. L. 
Mir [myten, milna, myll, Sax. ] a Machine for grinding 
Corn, Se. 
Mir, Eat Xa Trench for conveying Water to or from a 
M1tu Leat J Mill. 
Mill Mountain, an Herb. 
MILL Ree [i. e. 1000 Rees] a Portugueſe Coin, in Value 
6 s. 8 d. half Peny, Sterling. 
MILL Stone [mylen- wan, Sax.] for grinding Corn, Ce 
MirT Ex [molitor, L. muller, Teut.] one who tends 
the Mills. ö 
M1LLtr's Thumb, a ſmall Fiſh. . 


Mruramns Ton Gunter's Line] are the zd ſubdiviſion of 


the Primes, and expreſs the thouſandth Part of them. 

Min LENA“ RIANS J a Sect who hold that Chriſt ſhall re- 

M1r'LLENARI1ES > turn to the Earth and reign over the 
Faithful 1000 Years before the end of the World, 

Mi'rrENER [of mille, L. a thouſand] a Seller of Gloves, 
Ribbands, and many ſuch ng 

Miu z/xxium [of mille and annus, L.] the 1000 Years 
reign of Chriſt here on Earth. 

MrrLLEPEDes, Inſects call'd Hog-Lice or Sows. L. 

Mr'iLeT [of mille, L. a thouſand] a Plant fo denominated, 
on account of the great Number of {mall Grains that it bears. 

MLLIxo [of mylen, Sax. a mill] grinding, working, Qc. 
in a mill, 

MrLuiox [millione, Ital.] the Number of ten hundred 
Thouſand. 

MiLLiox, a Muskmelon. | 

Mi. EAT [in the Parts of France near the Mediterranean] 


MiLRre's a meaſure of Wine and Oil, about 17 Gallons 


Engi/b Wine-meaſure. 
ILRINE [in Herlary] as a Croſs Milrine, is a Croſs that 
has the four Ends clamped and turned again, as the Milrine 
it ſelf is that carries the Milſtone, and is formed as that is 
alſo; only the Milrine hath but 2 Limbs, whereas the Cross- 
Moline hath four. | 
Mrrvixt [milvinus, L.] belonging to a Kite or Glede. 
Mr'lT [milg, $ax.] the Spleen ; alſo the ſoft Row of 
Fiſhes. ; | ; 
MiLr Pair, a Diſeaſe in Hogs. 
Mili Waſte or Wort, Sc. Herbs. | 
MiLrER [of mile, S$ax.] the Male of Fiſhes. 
MvLTixG, a Diſeaſe in Beaſts. | 
Mime [e, Gr.] See Mimick. 


Mrugsis [wiwmmne, Gr. imitation. ; 
Mimzs1s | with Rhetori.] a Figure wherein the Actions and 
Words of other Perſons are repreſented. - / 2 


M1Mmia/mBus LH, Gr. Ia fort of Verſe antiently uſed 


in Lampoons. Farces. Raillery, Sc. 


Mrmicar LA -, Gr.] Buffoon- like, Apiſh. 


Mr'm1ck [of mimus, L. of ec, Gr.] à Counterfeiter or 


Imitator of the Geſtures or Behaviour of others. 
 Miuo'crarare [mimographus, L. i , Gr.] a 
Writer of wanton Manners, Jeſts or Buffoonr x. 
Mino'Locy [p-wdroyer, Gr.] a making of Rhymes. 
Mixno“LOER [pwniy@?, Gr.] one who recites Rhymes. 
Mimo'sa Planta [with Botan.] the ſenſible Plant. | 
MimvLius [with Bot.] the Herb Rattle or Louſe-Wort. L. 


Minus [Or of U, Gr. i. e. to imitate ja Mimick 


or Buffoon. 
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MinxzRKAToR 
To Mixer [minter, F.] to cut ſmall. 

Mrxcuins, Nuns. | 

To go Minen, is to walk with a wanton tripping gate 
or jurting geſture, toſſing or holding up the Head with a 
proud Air. | 
; * [in Geſture] a finical affected Motion of the Body 
in walking. | 

The Mind [gemynbe, Sax.] the Soul or rational Part of 
of mankind. | 

To Mind [ gemynßian, Sax.} to take notice, to obſerve, 

 Toput in Mow [mynSegans Sax] to refreſh the memory, 

Mex Ru OH [minbbnuch, Sax. Ia hurting of Honour and 
Worſhip. | . 

 Mrxpevi mind xul, Sax. ] regardful, thinking on. 

Mr'npLess [minbleay, Sax. ] regardleſs. 

Mix [min, Sax,] pertaining to me. | 

Mine prac L. miniere, F.] a Place where Metals, 
Sc. are dug. Mines of Metals are chiefly found under 
Mountains, and eſpecially in Places that face the Eff and 
South Sun. 

That Ground which is rich in Mines, is generally barren, 
and ſends forth noxious Steams and Vapours, prejudicial to 
the Health of Mankind, and the growth of Vegetables. 

It is not improbable, but the finding out of Metals in 
Mines, was owing to the Conflagration of Woods; and A- 
riftotle relates, that ſome Shepherds in Spain, having ſet a 
bh on Fire, found melted Silver run down in the ſame 

lace. 

Mine [in Gunnery] a Hole or Pit dug by Pioneers under 
any Place- or Work, having a Paſlage or Alley about five 


Mme res Ss [#ld Ric Jn Miner or Agger in Mines 


Foot ſquare, with ſeveral turnings and windings, at the End 


of which is the Place or Hole call'd the Chamber of the Mine, 

which is juſt under the Work deſigned to be blown up, which 

13 filled with Barrels of Gunpowder, in order to blow it up. 
Chamber of a Mins [in Milit. Affairs] is the ſmall Space 


at the End of the Gallery, like a ſmall Chamber, where the 


Barrels of Powder are depoſited, for blowing up what 1s pro- 
poſed to be ſprung. 

Gallery of a Mixx, is the firſt Paſſage made under Ground, 
being no higher nor broader than to ſuffer a Man to work up- 
on his Knees, and which reaches to the Chamber. | 

To Mixx [miner, F. ] to dig Cavities in the Earth and fill 
them with Gunpowder. 

Mine Dial, a Box and Needle, c. uſed by Miners. 

Mins Ships, Ships filled with Gunpowder and other com- 
buſtible Matter, incloſed in ſtrong Walls of Bricks or Stone, 
to be fired in the midſt of an Enemies Fleet, 

MixER a morbi [with Phy/icians] the ſeat or ſource of any 
Diſeaſe. 1 | 

MrxERs [mineurs, F.] Men who work in Mines. 

MUNERAL [mineralis. L.] of or pertaining to the Nature 
of Minerals. 

MixERAL Courts, Courts for the regulation of the Affairs 
relating to Lead Mines. | 

MineRaL Cry/al [in Chymiftry] a Compoſition of Salt 
Petre well purified and flour of Brimſtone. 

MIXER ALS [ mineralia, L. of XN (2, Heb. i. e. from 
the Earth ] mixed and ſolid Bodies, generated of Exhalations 
and Vapours, incloſed in the Bowels of the Earth, which is 
the matter of which metals are formed in proceſs of Time. 


Half MineRALs [mineralia media, L.] are thoſe Minerals 


that are as it were of a middle Nature, between Stones and 
Mctals, ſuch as ſeveral ſorts of Earth, Saltz and Sulphurs, as 
Ruddle, black Lead, Alum, Vitriol, Sc. 
MuNERALIST, one skilled in the Knowledge of Minerals. 
MinEgR a/LOGIST [of mineralia, L. and xi, Gr.] an Au- 
thor who treats on Minerals. 


MixERA'“LO OY [of mineralia, L. and xi, Gr.) a Treatiſe 


or Deſcription of Minerals or Mines. | | 
MixeraTl1'va [in Phyfc#] the leſſer or weaker forts of 
Purges, as Manna, Lenitive Electuary, &c. | 


Mixe'sva [ſo called of minando, threatning] the Poets 


tell us, that Jupiter having taken a Reſolution to bring forth 


the Goddeſs Minerva or Pallas, alone by himſelf, without 


the aſſiſtance of Juno, Minerva came out of his Brain in gal- 
lant Armour, holding a Lance in her Hand, and dancing a 
Dance called the Pyrrbict, which was a warlike Dance, in- 
vented by Pyrrbus, the Son of Achilles, And that Vulcan at 
this Time did the Office of a Midwife, . cleaving. Fupiter's 


Scull with a ſharp Hatchet, that Pallas might creep out. Be- 


ing thus accoutred, ſhe was held to be the Goddeſs of War, 
and to be concerned in all Battles. They attribute to this 
Goddeſs the Invention of ſeveral Sciences and uſeful Inven- 


Lions, as Spinning, Weaving, the Uſe of Ol, the Art of 
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colouring Cloth, of Building, and the like, making kde tha 
Goddeſs of Wiſdom and all Arts. The Athenians paid hes 
a ſingular Honour and Reſpect, and inſtituted ſeveral ſolemm 
Feſtivals in honour of this Goddeſs, which were celebrated with 
divers rare Spectacles and Expreſſions of Joy. She refuſed to 
be married to any of the Gods, and ſo led a Virgin Life, In 
one of thoſe Feſtivals, the Boys and Girls uſed to pray to 
the Goddeſs for Wiſdom and Learning, of which ſhe had the 
Patronage ; and the Youths carried their Maſters their Fee gy 
Preſent; which was call'd Minerval. 

Minerva repteſents Wiſdom, that is skillful Knowledge 
join d with direct Practice, comprehends the underſtanding of 
the nobleſt Arts, the beſt Accompliſhments of the mind, to- 
gether with all Vertues; but more eſpecially that of Charity. 

The Poets make five Minerva's : The iſt, Apollo's Mother: 
the ad, the Daughter of Nile, which was worſhipped by the 
Egyptians, in the City of Sai; the zd, that beforementioned; 
the 4th, the Daughter of Jupiter and Corypha; and the 5th, 
the Daughter of Pa/lanti:s, whom ſhe killed, he attempting 
to raviſh her. | Fob 

Mixz'sva [in Painting] is repreſented in a blue Mantle, 
embroidered with Silver, | 

MuNnew, a ſmall kind of Fiſh. . 


To MrxcLs [Femengan, Sax. mengalen, Text. and 
Du. prob. of ti, Gr ] to mix or blend together. 

MuncLep [Femænced of gemezncan, Sax.] mixed to- 
gether. | 

Mi'niaTeD [miniatus, L.] dyed or painted with Ver- 
milion. 

MuvxIATURE 82 F.] a painting of Pictures in 
Water Colours; alſo very ſmall ; a delicate kind of Painting, 
conſiſting of little Points or Dots, inſtead of Lines, common- 
ly done on Vellum, with very thin, ſimple water Colours. 

XI [with Printers] a {mall fort of Printing Letter. 

Mixim, a brown, tawny or dark Colour. | 

Minim [with Maficians] a Note of flow Time, two of 
which make a Semibrief; as two Crotchets makes a Minim, 
two Quavers a Crotchet, and two Semiquavers a Quaver. 

Mr'niMa naturalia [in Philoſophy] are the primary Parti- 
cles whereof Bodies conſiſt, call'd alſo Corpuſcles and Atoms, 


or the leaſt poſſible Diviſions of Matter, and out of which all 


Bodies are compounded. | 
. MUnimenTs ſin Law] Muniments are the Evidences or 
Writings whereby a Man is enabled to defend his Title to his 
Eſtate. 
Mi'x ius | of minima, L.] little things, Pigmies. Milton. 
Mi'xiuvs, 4, um [in Botan. Writ.] the leaſt. | 
MrNimo, a, with the leaſt. 
M1'xim1s, with the leaſt. | 
. Mixt0'cRaPay [| miniographia, L.] a writing with Ver- 


million. 


Mr'x10Nn [mignon, F.] a Favourite, one in great Favour 
with a Prince or great Perſon. — | 
Mix Io gf the largeſt Size [with Gunners] a Piece of Ord- 
nance of 3 Inches and a halt diameter at the Bore, 8 Foot 
in length, and containing a 1000 Pound Weight of Metal; 
carries a Ball 3 Inches diameter, weighing 3 Pound 12 
Ounces. The Charge of Powder is 3 J. 1-Ath; and its point 
blank Shot is 125 Paces. 

Ordinary Mixiox [with Gunners] a large Gun 3 Inches 
diameter at the Bore, in length 7 Foot, its Weight in Metal 
about 800 Pound, carries a Bullet of 2 Inches 1-8th diame- 
ter, and Weight 3 J. and 1-2. The Charge of Powder is 2 
Inches and a half, and its point blank Shot is 1 20 Paces. 

To Mrx1sn [ minuere, L.] to diminiſh, to leſſen. 

Mt x1STER, an attendant, waiter, an aſſiſtant, . 

MixisrER of the Goſpel, a Clergyman, whoſe Office is to 
attend the Service of God and the Church, [apc 

MiN1STER of State, a Perſon intruſted by the Prince or 
State with the Adminiſtration of the Government; or to 


whoſe Care the principal Affairs are committed; alſo an Am- 


baſſador, Agent or Reſident in a Princes Court. 
To Mix isrER [mimiſtrare, L.] to officiate, to ſerve. 
M 1n15Tz' R141 [miniferialis, L.] of or pertaining to a Mi- 


niſter of Church or State. 


MrNnisTERYY [minifterium, L. pntcienr, Gr. Barb ] 
Mi'xisrRx ervice or Charge in any Employments 


but in an eſpecial manner the Function of a Prieſt, or of 3 


miniſter of State. 2 | n Z 
Mr'x1sTR AL [minifralis, L.] belonging to a Iiniſter. 
Misr AN [mini/ftrans, miniſtring, ſerving. Millan. 
MixisrRA“TIox, a miniſtring or ſerving. 1 

Mi'x tun [with Painters] red Lead; it is made of common. 


| Lead, calcined in a reverberatory:Furnace ; or. elſe of white 
Lead, put into an carthen Pan, and ſtirr d with a Spatula o ö 
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% 7 (7 [miniceye, Sax. a Nun] a mincing Laſs; 4 


proud Minks, a nice Dame, 3 
Mr'xxxING, 4 fort of fine Pins uſed by Women in dreſſing! 


Alco a ſort of ſmall Cats-gut Strings for Violins. 


- 


Minus Days, certain Days, or anniverſary Feſtivals, 
in which the Souls of the deceaſed were had in ſpecial Re- 
membrance, and regular Offices faid for them. at og, 

Mr'xxtxcs of a Diſeaſe, the previous or foregoing Symp- 
toms of it. - bg £1 Fi Alva Ws ob 

' Mrnory lefſer, L. | 2% ot 

Minor {in 8 who is in Non- age or Minority; or 
a Male or Female before they have arrived at the Age of 21 
Years. ; | 2 | 
Minox [in Mufc&} is apply'd to ſixths and thirds, as a 6th 
or 3d minor. | 3 

Mixox [with Logicians] the minor Propoſition in a Syllo- 
giſm or logical Argumentation, is the latter Part of it, which 
is alſo called the Aſſumption, L. | 

Mi'voR AT ED [minoratus, L.] diminiſhed or made leſs. 

M1 NORITES | priars of the Order of St. Franci 
| Muxors | vin anhcis. 

M1xoRa'TION, a making leſs. h 

Minority [minoritas, I..] Non-age, or a being under 
AR & - 4 N 

Mr XORIES, near Aldgate, ſo called of a Cloiſter of Mino- 
rites, of Friars Minors there. 

| Muxos, a King of Crete, the Son of Jupiter and Europa, 

as the Poets feign, he lived Anno Mundi 2670. He firſt gave 
Laws to the Inhabitants of Crete, and for his Juſtice, was 
made chief Judge of Hell, and Umpire with Rhadamanthus 
and Afacus. He married Paſiphare, the Daughter of $-/, 
and had many Children by her. The Athenians having qut 
of Envy to his Son Apen, on Account of his many heroick 
Acts, murdered him; he made fierce War upon them, and 
compelled them to give ſeven of the Sons of their Nobility 
yearly, to be devoured by the Monſter Minotaurut, from 
which cruel Tribute, Theſers at length delivered them. Dæ- 
dalus made an intricate Labyrinth tos this Minos, where the 
Minotaur was kept. | | 

Mixos was painted with long brown curled Hair, crowned 
with a Crown of Gold, in a Robe of Blue and Silver, with 
Buskins of Gold on his Legs. 

MinoTau/Rus, a double formed Monſter, having partly 
the Shape of a Man, and partly that of a Bull, begotten, as 
the Poets feign, by Pafiphae, the Wife of Minos, and a Bull, 
by the Contrivance of Dædalus. 
Minos in the Labyrinth of Crete, and was fed with Man's 
Fleſh, which was brought to him from Athens. The moral 
is, as ſome ſay, that Paſiphae lay with one Taurus, a Servant 


"IT 


of Minos; others ſay, that ſhe fled away in a Ship call'd Tau- | 


rut, that had been made by Dædalus. 

Mixo'very | of main ont re, i. e. the Work of the Hand, 
of ouvrer, F. to Work] a Treſpaſs in a Foreſt, by any En- 
* or Device made with the Hand to catch Deer. Law 

erm. 

Minu'sCULZ [with * the ſmall or running Let- 
ters, as diſtinguiſhed from the Majuſculæ or Capital ones, L. 


Mi-raxry [French Heraldry] denotes the Eſcutcheon is 


half way down per pale, and there croſs'd by ſome other Par- 


tition. | 

Mr xsr ER Lmynde n. Sax. ] a Conventual Church, a Mo- 
naſtery. 

Mi'xsrREI. Dneneſtrier, F.] a Muſician. 

Mi'xsrxELSV the Muſician's Art. 

MixT L nent ha, L. wit Gr. ] an Herb well known. 
5 [minde, Sax.] the Place where the King's Coin is 
made. 

Mr'xTED [of mynevan, Sax. ] coined as Money. 

Mi'xvugr, a Dance, or the Tune belonging to it. 

Mixu'Te [minutus, L.] ſmall, little. | 

MixuTe Tithes, ſmall Tithes, ſuch as uſually belong to 
the Vicar, as Wool, Lambs, Pigs, Et. 

A Mi'xuTe [minute, F. of Lhe fixtieth part of an Hour, 
Mirz [in Geography] the both part of a Degree, which 
in the Heavens is ſomething more than an Eng/i/ſs Mile. 

MixuTE ſin Archite#.] is the zoth part of a meaſure, cal- 
led a Module. | 

MixuTE Line [with Navigators] a ſmall long Line tied to 
a Log of Wood, having ſeveral Knots or Diviſions at 50 
F oot diſtance, wound about a Reel fixed in the Gallery of a 
Ship. The uſe of which is, by the help of a minute Glaſs, 


to make an Eſtimate, and keep an Account of the Way or 


Courſe a Ship runs at Sea. 
MixuTEs, the firſt Draught of a Writing; / alſo the Ab- 


dung of the Sentence of a Judge; alſo ſhort Notes on any 
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ſhort Notes for Memorandums. 
-Mmw'rion, 3 diminiſhing or leſſening, . + 
. MinwT1IOn C Rec.] a letting of Blood. 


| ra 28 xs [ Botany] an Herb, a kind of Trefoil. s 


In x, a proud Girl. Moy : 
 MraueLeTs, a fort of Foot Soldiers inhabiting the Pyre- 
nean Mountains, armed with Piſtols under their Belts, a Car- 
bine and a Dagger _ NET 
MAK ILK x [of admirabilis, L.] à Book of Wonders. 
, Ma RABUVLITY [ mirabilitas, L. I wonderfulneſs. 
I'RACLES [miracula, L.] Works effected in a manner un- 
uſual or different from the common and regular method of the 
Almighty Providence, by the Interpoſition either of himſelf, 
or of ſome intelligent Agent, ſuperior to Man, for the Evi- 
SS and proving of ſome-particular Doctrine, or in Atteſta- 
tion to the Authority of ſome particular Perſon . 
Mira'culovs [miraculoſus, L. miraculeux, F. I of or per- 
taining to Miracles. 
Mix a/cuLousNEss, wonderfulneſs: 
Mixx [moper, Du.] dirt, mud. aa 
Mia drumble, the Herb Spoon-Wort or Scurvy-Graſs. 
Mix HrIc EN | mirificentia, L.] doing wonders. 


Mix tf'rick [mirificus, L.] marvelous, wonderfully done; 
ſtrangely wrought. - . Er + | 

Mr'eixess [of mopet, Du. and 2%] dirtineſs, muddineſs. 

M1iro/BOLANS, a fort of Plumbs. - - 

Miro1's [in Cookery] a particular way of dreſſing Food, as 
Eggs dreſs'd az Miroir, 1. e. broken into a Plate of Gravy, 
and afterwards iced with a red hot Iron. 1 

Mr'zoTon [in Cookery] a ſort of Farce made of Veal, Ba- 
con, fc. ; F ; 428 | F 

Mix ko I [mirorr, F. ] a looking Glaſs or the ſurface of 
| Minno's 7 
refle& the Rays of Light, which fall upon it 

Mizrouk [metaphorically] a Pattern or Model, as he is a 
Mirrour of Virtue and Patience. 

MirRouR Stone, à Muſcovian Stone, which repreſents the 
image of that which is ſet behind it. POEF 

Mir [my n Se, Sax-] merrineſs; merriment, joy. 

Mr'sTHLE$SNEss, ſadneſs, melancholinels. , _ | 

Mis, a particle, which in compoſition of Eng/i/þ Words im- 


plies ſome defect or error, as miſ-demeanour. 


M1'sa [old Rec. ] a Compact or Agreement, a firm Peace. | 


Mt1saccePTaA'T10N, a wrong undetſtanding or apprehend- 
ing of any thing. Y "fo ' 
Misaccz'ytion [of mis for amiſs, and acceptio, L. ] a taking 

a Thing wrong or 1lly. 
Mis ADbVE xTuREY [miſcventura, Ital.] a killing of a Man, 
MisAvF'NTURE * partly by negligence and partly by 


chance, as by throwing a Stone or ſhooting an Arrow care- 


leſly, Sa F. | oP 
Misavv1i'ce [of miy, Sax. and avis, F.] bad Counſel, 
To Misapviss [of mis and aviſer, F.] to give bad Counſel, 
Misa'xTHROPIST, a Man-hater. | 
Misa NTHROPY (iu den of ui to hate, and 41Sepr&, 
Gr. a Man] hatred of . | 
To MisxrrI v' [of mis and applicare, L. to apply ill. 
To MisarPREHE'/ND [of mis and apprebendre, F.] not to 
underſtand rightly. | 
M15APPREHE NSION, an apprehending wrong. 
M1sseco'minc [of mis be and coman, Sax.] indecent, 
MisBEGo'TTEN [of mis and be p̃ed dan, Sax. ] ill-begotten. 
To MisnEHA/ VE [of mis be and haban, Sax. ] to hehave ill. 
ISBEHA'VIOUR, ill behaviour. | Ks 
MisBeLis'e [of mis and geleafa, Sax.] a falſe Faith, un- 
belief. | | | 
To MisBEL1z/vE [of mis and geleafan, Sax.] to diſtruſt 
to believe wrong. | | 
M1sBo'pixc {of mis and bogian, Sax. boding or threaten· 
ing ill. | | 2 2 
To MiscaLL [of mis and kalle h, Sax. ] to call wrong, 
Misc“ RRIAGE [of mis and charriage, F * ill behaviour, ill 
ſacceſs ; alſo an untimely bringing forth a Child. 

To Miscarry [of mis and charier, F.] to bring forth 4 
82 before the time; alſo not to ſucceed in an Affair; to 
. RT O02, Is | 

ee 4/3 gous ¶Miſcellaneus, L. mixt together without 
Order. = | 1 
M1scELL a/NEOUSNES3, mixture or tnixedneſs together 


without Order. | 


Mischa, xck [of mis and chance, F.] an unhappy Accident. 
 Miscniee [miſchef, obs. F.] hurt, damage. | 
Mischik'vous, injurious, hurtful, gy 
MischiE vousx Ess, hurtſulneſs, detrimentalneſs. | 
Maisco'@nisanT Cin Law} ignorant of or not knowing. 
: 5 R * . | 4 ö © >» . | 4 To 


any Opaque Body poliſh'd, and adapted to 
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To Mnxoncni'vs fof mi and romcevolr, * ae | 


wrong. | TR 
M1sconTe'nTzD [of mis and contentis, L.] diſcontented. 
To Misco usr AUE [of mis and conffirazre, L.] to interpret 


amiis, to put a wrong or ill meaning upon; to rake Words or 


Expreſſions in the worſt Senſe. 


MtsconTrxv axcs, adiſcontinuance, interruption orbreak- 


ing Aa | 
To Mucov'xseL [of mis and conſulere, L.] to give bad 
. Connſel. Milton. © a id. 


To Misc&vwr [of mis and carter, F] to reckon or number 
wrong. 7 


Mrscsz'ancy [of u and and creance, F. Faith] infideli- 


ty ; alſo baſeneſs of action. | 

MiscxtanT [of mis and creant of croyant, F. q. d. male 
credens, L. one who believes amiſs) an Infidel, an Unbeliever ; 
alſo a Perſon of baſe Principles or Practices. | = 

Misckra' TED [of mis and creatus, L.] ill made, ill ſhapen. 
Milton. 

Misp EES [of miy-vzvayx, Sax. ] evil doings. 

2 MispeMs'an [of mis and demener, F.] to behave a- 
mils. | 
N . a behaving ones ſelf ill; an offence or 

Ult. | 

High MispEMEaNousR, a Crime of a heinous Nature, and 
next to high Treaſon. | | 

Mispox [of mi ydoen, Sax. ] ill doing. 

Misx 

Mease 

M1ss [ Law Word]a certain Tribute or Fine of 3000 Marks, 
that the Inhabitants of the County Palatine of Cheſter paid an- 
tiently on the Change of every Owner of that Earldom, for 
the enjoyment of their Liberrties. F. | 

Mrss {Law Term, in a Writ of Right] ſignifies the ſame 
that in other Actions is called an Iſſue. Accordingly this 
Phraſe, 70 join the Miſe upon the Meer, ſignifies the ſame as 
to ſay, to join the Mie upon the clear Right, i. e. to join Iſſue 
upon this Point, whether the Tenant or Demandment has the 
better Right, 

M1'sss [in Lat] the Profits of Lands; alſo Taxes or Talla- 
ges; alſo Expences or Coſts. | | 

MisE Money, money given by way of Compoſition or Agree- 
ment, to purchaſe any liberty, Cc. | 

Miszx, a covetous Wretch. L. 5 

Mis RERABLE ITA iſerabilis, L.] wretched, unfortunate; baſe, 
niggardly, pitiful, paltry. | 

Myr'sER ABLENESS, wretchedneſs; alſo niggardlineſs, covet- 
ouſnels, 

Misr ERE LI. e. have mercy} a Title given to the 51ſt 
Palm, commonly call'd the P/a/m of Mercy; and commonly 
directed by the Ordinary to ſuch MalefaQors as had the Bene- 
fit of the Clergy allow'd them, L. 

MisxxERE Mei [i. e. have mercy upon me] a moſt exqui- 
ſite Pain in the Bowels or Guts, cauſed by an inflammation 
or twiſting of them, or from the periſtaltick motion inverted. 
See Chordapſus and Votouluss L. 

Mis ER ICO-R DIA, mercy or compaſhon. L. 

M1sER1CORDIA [in Law] an arbitrary Fine or Amercement 
impos'd on an Offender, and it is called Miſericordia or Mer- 
cy 3 becauſe it ought to be very moderate, and rather leſs than 
the Offence ' committed, and the Entry is Jdeo in miſeri- 
cordia. L. LEN 7 | 

 MisrrIcorDIA [in a Law Senſe] alſo ſignifies ſometimes a 
being quit or diſcharged of all manner of Amercements that 
one happens to fall under the Penalty of, in a Foreſt. L. 

MistR1icoRDIa [in Athens and Rome] a Goddeſs who had 
in thoſe Places a Temple, which was a Sanctuary or Place of 
Refuge to Criminals and unfortunate Perſons. | 

M15ER1CORDIA i cibis & potu [old Rec.] over Commons 
or any Portion of Victuals given gratis to religious Perſons, 
above their ordinary Allowance. L. 

MISERICORDIZ regu/ares [old Rec.] certain ſet Allowances 
for ſuch over Commons, as upon ſome extraordinary Days 
were made in ſome Convents. 

Mr'szzxy [miſeria, L.] fad Condition, Poverty, Want, 

Misr a's1ioNeD [of mis and fagonné, F.] ſhapen wrong or 
Wy. | 

Misr EA'NCE 

M1SFEASA'NCE 

MisF& a50'R, a Treſpaſſer. 


> [in Law] the ſame as meſſuage. 


p ſin Lato] miſdoings or treſpaſſes, F. 
2 | 


To M1sc1've [of miy-gipan, Sax] to apprehend or fear 


ſome ill. | | 
To Misco'vten [of mis and gouverner, F.)] to rule amiſs. 


Mis nr (prob. of miy, Sax. and happer,' F. to ſnap] a 
- miſchance. | | 


M1$4a/PEN [of mi Tcapen, Sax. ] having an ill ſhape. 
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Musxo'vnino changing ones Specch 4 88 | ay 


Term. | 
 Msxz'rinG 1 [Law Term] a being quit of Fines P.. 
"Mrenz"ristnc 4 E 8 
preſſion prov'l before a Judge. | 8 
o MistnPLo'y [of mis and zmployer, F. ] to uſe improper. 
ly. r Wb U ip * J $ 
To Mrs1xyo/rw [of mis and informer, F. of L. ] to inform 
wrong. 5 | 
To Misfw' Dog [of mis and juger, F. ] to judge 
To Mts1xnTz'xerET [of mis and inter pretare, L.] to inter. 
pret wrong. 


Mis 4 [miſch-matcy, Teut. ] a confuſed jumble a 


mixture of Things. 


To M's E [q. to mile, i. e. to rain ſmall like a mi 
rian in thick and ſmall Drops, | ne 
To Misr Ap [of mi) and lædan, Sax. ] to lead the wrong 
way. AY 
o MisL1«z [of miy-gelican, $4x.] not to like, to diſap- 
prove. | 

To MisMa/Nage [of mis and manager, F.] to manage il. 

MisMA NAGEMENT [of mis and management, F.] bad ma. 
nagement. 


To Misma'Tca [of mis and mate, a Companio 
_ to others, 1 which they are not fellows. N fo put 
is NA, part of the Jewiſb Talmud. 
M1sx0'MeR [of mis and nommer, F.;] a miſ- calling or mit. 
terming; the uſing one Name or Term for another. 
Misoch vu, [of He,, Gr. to hate, and Chymif] ſuch 
Perſons who profeſs themſelves Enemies to Chymiſtry. 
M1s0'GamisT [4:vap@ of gu to hate, and 2% - mar. 
27 Gr.] a marriage-hater. : 
150'GAMY [| «torzapuia of prota and rin, Gr, marriage] 
marriage-hating or the hatred of marriage. 
CHER [miſogynus, L. of mov, Gr.] a Woman- 
ter. 
Miso r [miſogynia, L. of wworyndie, Gr.] the hate 
and contempt of Women. 
Miso roxisr [miſoponus, L. of tue, Gr.] one that 
hates Labour. 
$9 MtsyzxD [of miy-Ypenvan, Sax.] to ſpend amiſs, to 
waſte. 

To MisPLa'ct [of mis and placer, F. ] to put in wrong 
Place. n 19 5 5 
M1sPR1'NTED [of mis and emprunté, F. printed wrong. 

MisPR1's10Nn [mepriſon, F.] in ſome old Statutes, fignifies 
miſtaking. A 
M1sPR1S10N of Clerks [ Law Term) is a Default or Neglect 
of Clerks in Writing, engroſſing or keeping Records; for 
which Defaults no Proceſſes are to be made void in Law, or 
diſcontinued; but are to be amended by the Juſtices of Aſlize. 
 MaisPR1510N of Felony, &c. [in Law] is the making a light 
Account of ſuch a Crime by not revealing it, when a Perſon 
knows that it 1s has been committed; or by ſuffering any Per- 
ſon who has been committed to Priſon, even upon ſalvicien 
of it, to be diſcharged before he has been indicted for it. 
This Offence of Miſpriſion, is finable by the Juſtices before 
whom the Offender has been convicted. | 
M1sP&1810N gf Treaſon, is the concealing or nat diſcloſing 
known Treaſon; the Puniſhment for which Offence is, that 
the Offender ſhall loſe his Goods, and the Profit of his Lands, 
during the King's Life, and ſuffer impriſonment during the 
King's Pleaſure. 
M1sPROPO RTIONED [of mis and proportionne, F. of L.] not 
proportional. 5 
To MisgECxkO [of mi- heccan, Sax. ] to reckon wrong. 
MiskETRESENTA“TTIOx, a repreſenting wrong. 
To MrsREFRE'SENT [of mis and repreſenttr, F. of mis and 
repreſentare, L.] repreſented wrong. | | 
M1'sRuLE [of mis and regula, L. ] diſorder, miſgovernment. 
Lord of MisRULE a Ringleader in a Diſturbance or 
Maſter of MisRuus F Riot; the chief of a Company of 
Revellers ; or the manager of a Society at merry-makings. 
Miss [a Contraction of Miſtreſi] a young Gentlewoman; 
alſo a kept Miſtreſs, a Concubine. | 
To Miss | Miflen, Ds. to be miſtaken] to deviate or ert 
from. 404 
Miss AL. Ciel, F.] a Maſs Book, containing the ſeveral 
Maſſes to be uſed for the ſeveral Days, Feſtivals, G. 
Mtssa'Ticus [in Dooms-Day Book] a Meſſenger. 
Mrssz'Lping ND [mi vel va, $2x.] a fort of Shrub or ſirub- 
Mrssz'LToE & by Plant that grows on ſome Trees, 23 
 MisTLE'Tos I the Oak, &c. of which the Antients had 
this Notion, that if Thruſhes which eat the Berries, roofted 
'all Night on it, and dunged upon it, the Dung _y 
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6 ataty i; e. the Thraſh ſhits her own Sorrow.” : 
1 node [of mis a Boh, Sax. n M Thought. 


Maus Maſt F that is erected in the Stern br back Part 


when ſo, that Maſt of the two which ſtands next to the main 
Maſt, is called the Main Miſen, and the other that ſtands near 
the Poop, is calbd the Bonaventure Mien. The length al- 
lowed for a Mien Ma/?, is half that of the Main Maſt; or 
the height of it is the fame with that of the Main Top-ma/? 
from the Quarter Deck; and the length of the Mien Top- 


my, is halt that. ; 


15588 Sail lin 2 Ship] the Sail that belong to the miſſin | 


ard. 
x 10 EN Top-Sail [in a Ship] the Sail that belongs to the 
en Top-ſail Tard. | 2 
. Fw M1ssex [Sea Phraſe] is bring the miſſen Yard 
over to the other fide. | 
Peek the Misskx, i. e put the Miſſen right up and down 
the Maſt. . i 
Set the Miss Ex, fl. e. fit the miſſen Sail right as it ſhould 
ſtand. 
Spell the Missk x, #. e. let go the Sheet and peek it up. 
M1tssEN 1 a German Coin in value two Pence Half- 
Silver GROSS S peny. 3 
M1'sstLE [miff/is, L.] that may be thrown, caſt or hurled. 
Mtss1L x' [in Heral.] a mixture of ſeveral Colours together. 
M1's$10N, a ſending from one Place or Perſon to another, L. 
Miss ion [of the Pepe] a Power or Licence given by him, 
to preach the Romiſpb Doctrines in foreign Countries. 
1'$310NARIES, Romiſb Prieſts, both ſecular and regular, 
which have a Miſfon from the Pope, or are ſent into Pagan 
Countries, to preach Chriſtianity to them, or to preach the 
Roman Catholick Religion to thoſe that diſown the Pope, c. 
Mr'ss1ve [as tho' of mifious, L. ſent] as Letters Miſſive, 
are ſuch as are ſent from one Perſon to another. 
M1's1vEes, Gifts ſent. | 
Missu's a [with Roman Catholicks] a ſinging the Hymn 


called Nane Dimittis, and the performing other ſuperſtitious - 


Ceremonies to recommend and diſmiſs a dying Perſon. 


To MisTa'xe [of is and tager, Dar. or tacken, Du.) 


to err. 
To MisrEA n [of miy- van, Sax. ] to teach wrong. 


To Mr'sTiME A wy Sax. or time, Dan.] not to 
ſet or take a right Time for a thing; to do it out of Seaſon. 

MrsT1oN, a mixture, L. 

Mr'sTzess [maitreſſe, F. nagiſtra, L.] of an Houſe; a 
kept Miſtreſs or Concubine, a Paramour, or Sweetheart. 

1/STRIAL [Law Term] an erroneous Trial. | 

To MisTzv'sT [of miy-Tnupian, Sax. ] to have a Suſpi- 
cion of. | 

MisTrusT [miy- N hupa, Sax.] Suſpicion, Jealouſy. 

Mt1sT&v'sTFul [of miy- N hupa and Full, Sax. ] ſuſpicious, 
jealous. | 
: M1isTRU'STFULNEss, ſuſpicious Temper, Jealous Pated- 
nels. 

Misrs [miyd, Sax.] Vapours hovering over the Earth, 
and ſtaying till they are either drawn upwards by the Rays of 
the Sun, or falling down to the Earth by their own Weight, 
where by a leſs Degree of Cold, they are changed into Dew, 
and by a greater into Hoar-Froſt. 

Mr'sry [of miyicg, Sax. ] as miſty Weather. 

Misruxk [miftura, L. ] a mixture, a mingle-mangle, 

* Misv'sE [of mis-4/er, F.] to abuſe; to make a wrong 
ule ot. 

Mi'svstx [miſuſare, Ital.] an abuſe of Liberty and Benefit. 

To MizunpeRsTaA'xD [of mi unde h and YTcandan, Sax.) 
to underſtand amiſs. | 

Mirte, a very ſmall Worm, breeding in Cheeſe, &:. F. 


Mirx, a ſmall Coin, about the third part of our Farthing. 


In Weight the 14th part of a Grain. 
Mi TailLs ſin French Heraldry] ſignifies 


athwart, by way of Bend Siniſter. See the 
. Figure. | 4 | 
MiT#/LL a [among Surgeons] a ſwathe which holds a hurt 
or wounded Arm. | | 

Mirzs [with Falconers] a ſort of Vermin which infeſt th 
Heads and Necks of Hawks. 

M1TE'scexT [miteſcens, L.] growing mild. | 
Mi rHRAX [wheaxt, Gr.] a precious Stone of a Roſe Co- 
lour ; but changeable when it is expoſed to the Sun, I. 

MrTHRIDaTE [| mithridatium, L. Sendung, Gr. of 
Mithridates, King of Pontus, the Inventer of it, among 
whoſe Papers the Receipt of it was found, and carried to 


| Nellie; and thence came the Latin Proverb, Tirde: ji Rofir bf Pipe} i Lese warn 
2 8 Agarick; Squillls, err. 
2 M. in a Ship] is a round Piece of Timber, 
Miss EN Maſt [ p]is a -— *MvriGxTty [mitiganus; 
of it; there are In ſome large Ships two fuch Maſts, and | 


that the Eſcutcheon is cut only half Way 


1s Co 


war Fan 
b ire Vipers Fleſh, 


2 . n 


Poiſon; ſeveral of the Ingredients of 
Rf „ eee 
rear [mitigng, L. Imitigati ng 
J ee. paciked, al . 
Miri rw, a paeitying or allwaging ; a remitting th 
ſeverity of 4 Pecree or Puniſhment. 
"'MrTz At (of mitra, L. 
Mitre ar 3034 HT 2 A} 


LY 


itre. 
Mitra Valves [with Anatom. ] two Valves in the Heart, 
ou at the Orifice of the pulmonary Vein, in the left 
entricle of the Heart; thus called from their reſemblance 
to a Mitre. 4 is to cloſe Ne Orifice of it, and 
to prevent the BI rom returning through the pulmo 
Vein into the Lungs again; * * pa | Te 
| MiTz ance ¶ Frerch Heralgry] ſignifies that 
the Eſcutcheon is cut athwart, but ob half way 
bendwiſe, that is by Bend Dexter, for the Sini/ter 
js called Mi-tai/le. See the Figure, 
Mraz [mitra, L. awren, Gr.) an Ornament worn by 


Popiſh Biſhops and Abbots, when they walk or officiate in 


their Formalities or Pontificalibus. The 2 


has four Mitres, 
different in richneſs, which he wears according to the Solem- 
nity of the Feſtival. d 32 | 


TRE [with Artificers] an Angle that is juſt 45 Degrees. 
Mira [mitra, L. of 4 re#, Gr. Ja ande Bun 
worn on the Head by Biſhops, Abbots, - &c. upon ſolemn 
Occaſions ; it is a round Cap pointed and cleft at op, having 
two Fannels hanging down the Shoulders. | 

Mirko, wearing a Mitre. 

Mirago Abbots, ſuch Governours of Monaſteries who 
have obtained the privilege of wearing the Mitre, Ring, 
Gloves and Crofier Staff of a Biſhop. | 

r. ** o > an antient Meaſure containing ten Buſhels. 

M:irTttxbo Man!ſcriptum, &c. a judicial Writ directed to 
the Treaſurer and Chamberlain of the Excheguer, to ſearch 
and tranſmit the Foot of a Fine from the Excheguer to the 
Common-Pleas, L. | | 

M1'TTz xs [mitaines, F.] a ſort of warm winter Gloves. 

Mi TT16AL [at Surat in India] a Weight for Silk, con- 
taining two Drams and an eighth. | 

Mr'rriuvs [i. e. we ſend] a Precept directed by a Juſtice 
of the Peace to a Goaler, for the receiving and ſafe · keeping a 
Felon, or other Offender by him committed to the Goal. 
Alſo a Writ by which Records are transferred from one Court 
to another. 1 

Mr'va [in Pharmacy] is the Pulp of a Quince, boiled up 
with Sugar into a thick Conſiſtence; or a Medicine like a 
thick Syrup. - 

To Mix [mixtum, L.] to mingle. 

Mr'xex [mixen, Sax. ] a Dunghil. 

Mixr Number [in Arithmetick] one which conſiſts of an 
Integer and a Fraction, as 5 ++. 

MixT Body [with Chymifts and Philoſophers] one which is 
compounded of divers Elements and Principles; in contra- 
diction to thoſe which Chymilts ſuppoſe to be Elementary, 


or conſiſting of one Principle only, as they take Sulphur, - 


Salt, Sc. to be. | 
Mixr Angle [in Geometry] an Angle which is formed by 


one right Line and one 0 one. 
Mixr Figure [in Geometry] a Figure which is bounded 
Lines, partly right and partly 8 by 
_ Mixr Proportion, [with Logicians] is when the Sum of 
Mixr Ratio the Antecedent and Conſequent is 


compared with the difference between, the ſame Antecedent 


and Conſequent. | 44 
Mixr Mathematicks, are thoſe Arts and Sciences which 
treat of the Properties of Quantity, applied to material Be- 
ings or ſenſible Objects, as A/ronomy, Geography, Dialling, 
Navigation, Gauging, Surveying, &c. | 
MixT Tithes, are thoſe of a Cheeſe, Milk, &:. 
and of the Young of Beaſts. 2 2 
Mixr AZion [in La] is one that lies both for the thing 
detained, and againſt the Perſon of the detainer. | 
Mixr Body wich Schoolmen] is a whole reſulting from ſe- 
veral Ingredients, altered or new modified by the mixture. 
Perfed Mixr Bodies, are the Claſs: of vital or animated 


Bodies, where the Elements or EA they are com- 


poſed of, are changed and transformed by a perfect mixture. 
Inperfect MixT Bodies, are inanimate Bodies, the forms 


whereof remain ſtill the ſame as of the Ingredients Which 


conſtitute them. * Re” 47 
Mix r Made [acording to Mr. Lock} is a combination of ſe 
veral ſimple Ideas of different kinds; as Beauty conſiſts of 
Colours Figure, Proportion, &c. 8 No 
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ae 3.0 e e ujeparable Manes F Subſtance cannot ſubſiſt; 35 he W” 
Rara, L. Ia Compoſitions ;ſeveral Things R AG &c. in God; Figure, Place, Quantity, 
3 Hat C , x £45 | | 


| % N. ee 
np | _ Mixruzs [in Pe] an Aﬀemblage or Union of ſeveral |, Non, Effentia/ Mobs are Attributes which affect created 
| Bodies of different Properties in the lame Mas. | | Separable Mops Subſtances, remaining //affix'd to 
. Mixront [in Drapery]. the Union, or 5 Confuſion, them ſo long as is neceſſary, as the, whiteneſs of Mill, coldnef 
of ſeveral Wools of different Colours, before they are Spun. of Ice, &.. | 


' "MYZ:Mazt, a Labyrinth or Place full of intricate wind- Pofetive Moves, are ſuch as give to their Subſtantives ſome 
ings. _ Sx; het 0 Tg _ thing poſitive, real and abſolute. bs Þ 66 be 
M Mrz41ix&tof wire, g. d. miſtling] raining in very ſmal! Prevative; Mops, are attributed to Subjects, when the 
Dro | 


s. | g * mind perceives ſome Attributes to, be wanting therein, and 
Mxtmo'nicks Vu, Gr. ] Precepts, Rules or common frames a Word which at firſt fight ſeems to denote ſomethi 
Places to help the Memory, — nr 935+. but which in reality only denotes the want of ſome 
 "VMneMosy'xe Lern, Gr.] Memory, the Mother of roperty or Mode, as a privation of light is attributed to a blind 

the Muſes, L. "lis fu Man, | 
Mio [ma, $ax.] more | Mops of Spirit, are knowledge and willing. 
Mo axs, a maſhing in brewing Drink. Mopes gf Bedy, are figure, reſt and motion. 
To Moax [mznan, Sax.] to lament, bewail. 1 Moves of thinking, the fame as eſſential attributes. 
Moa ru [of mænan and full, Sax. ] lamentable, c. Moves gf having, are thoſe whereby any thing may be 


Mo ar [prob. of mod, Sax. Ja Ditch encompaſſing a Houſe, had by another. 6 | | 
Town, Sr | | a Mop [in Muy/ic&] the particular manner of conſtituting the 
MoarT [in Fortification] a_hollow Space or Ditch, dug Octave, as it conſiſts of ſeven eſſential or natural Notes, beſides 
round a Town or Fortreſs to be defended, on the outhde of the Key. K | 
the Wall or Rampart. | Mo'peL [modellus, L. modelle, F.] an original or pattern 
Dry Moar [in Fortific.] one which is without Water, and propoſed for any one to copy or imitate, | | 
ought to be deeper than one that is full of it. | Mover [with Architects] a kind of meaſure, which is the 
Flat bottomed Ma a [ Fortific.] a Moat which has no flop- diameter of the bottom of a Pillar in each Order, by which 
ing, the Corners of it being ſomewhat rounded. the length, Sc. of it is meaſured, and which is common! 
- Lined Mo ar [Fortific.] one, the ſides of which are cas'd divided into 60 equal Parts, called Minutes; except in theſe 
with a Wall of Maſon's Work. of the Dorick and Tuſcan Orders, where the model is but half 
MoaT” a Body fo ſmall that it ſeems to be indiviſible; the diameter. | 
Mor f ſuch as play in the Sun-beams.. MoptL [modelle, F. of modulus, L.] an original Pattern 
Mos [mobile vulgus, L.] the Rabble. which any Workman propoſes to imitate ; it is made either 
MoB, a Woman's Night Cap. of Wood, Stone, Plaſter, Sc. and in Architecture ſhould 
To Mos [of mobile vuglus, the Rabble] to inſult a Perſon be made by a Scale, where an Inch or half Inch repreſents a 


riotouſly. Foot, for the more exact compleating the Deſign. 
Mo'n BED, dreſt in a Mob; alſo inſulted by a Mob. To MopEL [modeller, F.] to frame according to a model, 
Mo'sB15n, like the Rabble. to faſhion. 
Mo'n Y, a potable Liquor made of Potato Roots. Move. [in the Compoſite, Corinthian and Tonick Orders] 
Mo's1Ls [mobilis, L.] moveable. is divided into 18 Parts, the ſame as Module. 
| Primum Mop1Le [in the Antient Aſtronomy] a ninth Hea- Mo/dELLED [modell?e, F.] framed or faſhioned according to 


ven or Sphere imagined to be above thoſe of the Planets and a Model or Pattern. 


fixed Stars. MopERABLE [ moderabilis, L.] moderate, meaſurable. 

Mot Liry [mobilite, F. of mebilitas, L the Mob, the To Mop ER ATE [moderare, L. ] to qualify, temper or al- 

Rabble; alſo moveableneſs. lay; to govern or ſet bounds to, to keep within Compals; 
MocxL1a [, Gr.] a reducing of diſlocated Bones, to to leſſen or abate expences. 


their natural State. MoveRaTE [moderatus, L.] temperate, ſober, that does 
To Mock [Lnocguer, F. ] to ſcoff or laugh at; to flout, de- not exceed. 


ride or jeer; alſo to deceive. MopERA /A miſericordia [in Law) a Writ for the abating 
Mo'cxERY [mogquerie, F.] mocking, jeſt, banter. of an immoderate Amerciament, in any Court not of Record. 
Mocks, the Maſhes ot a Net. Mo'DERATENESs [moderatio, L.] moderation. 
Mocka'poes, a ſort of woollen Stuff for darning; being MoDERA/T1ON, a Virtue that governs all Paſſions, L. 
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Weavers Thrums. MoDprRa'ToR, a decider of a Controverſy, an Umpire at 
Mock Privet, a Plant. a Diſputation, L. 


Mo'cxinG Bird [in Virginia] a Bird which imitates the MopEtRAa'TRIX, a Governeſs, an Arbitratrix. 


Notes of all it hears. | Mo'peERN [modernus, L.] that has not been in Uſe till of 
Mo'par [of medalis, L.] a term uſed by Schoolmen to ſig- late Ages. | 


| nify the mode or manner of exiſting. MopxRxs {according to ſome] all thoſe Authors who have 

Mopa“LIry [with Scþo9/men] the manner of a Thing in written fince Boetivs. 

the Abſtract, or the manner of exiſting. MopERN A/ronomy, takes its beginning from Copernicus. 
Mop [modus, L. mod, Sax. ] way, manner, faſhion or Mopkxx Architecture, the preſent [talian manner of build- 

Garb. | — | ing; or it is rather in ſtrictneſs what partakes partly of the 
The Mop of a Thing [with Logicians[ is that, which being Antique, retaining ſomething of its delicacy and ſolidity, and 

conceived in a Thing, and not being able to ſubſiſt without partly of the Gothick, whence it borrows Members and Orna- 

it, determines it to be after a certain Manner., and cauſes it ments without Proportion or Judgment. 


to be named ſuch. This is alſo called the manner of a Thing, Mopern Medals, ſuch as have been ſtruck within theſe 


or Attribute or Quality. 300 Years. ; 
Internal Mop Es [in Metaphyſ/icks] thoſe modes which are Mo'peRNNEss, newneſs, the being of late Days. 


inherent in the ſubſtance as roundneſs in a Bowl. The Mopernxs [es modernes, F.] Perſons of later Tunes, 
External Mops, are thoſe which are extraneous to the in contradiſtinction to the Antients. 


Subject, as when we ſay a thing is beheld, deſired, loved, &c.  Mo'pesr [modefus, L.] ſober, grave, diſcreet in Bcha- 


Simple Monks, are combinantions of ſimple Ideas or even viour; bafhful. | 
of the ſame ſimple Ideas ſeveral times repeated, a Score, a Mo'pesTNEss, modeſty ; modeſt Behaviour, Te. 
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U Dozen, e. Mo'pesTY [modeſtie, F. of modeſtia, L.] baſhfulneſs, 
16 1 Mixt Mops, are combinations of ſimple Ideas of ſeveral ſhamefacedneſs, diſcretion, ſobriety. | ; | 
1 | kinds, as Beauty conſiſts in a compoſition of Colour, Figure, Mopesry [in Painting] is repreſented as a beautiful Vit- 
AORTA Proportion, Cc. 3 ft gin, clothed in blue. | : 
1103 | Immediate Moves [with School: men] are ſuch as are imme- Mo/picum, a ſmall Pittance, a little matter, L. 
WW! diately attributed to their Subjects or Subſtantives, as motion MopvricaBLE, capable of being modified. 
| is an immediate -Mode of the Body, underſtanding of the MoprricaBLENEss [of modificatio, L.] capableneſs of 
mind. | | being modified. | | | no 
| Mediate Mops, are thoſe that are attributed to the Subject Mop1'ricaTeD [modificatus, L.] modified. : 
| by the intervention of ſome other Mode; as ſwiftneſs and Movlr1ca'Tion, a modifying or qualifying; a ſetting the 
ore ſlowneſs are only attributable to the Body in reſpect to its mo- Limits or Bounds to any thing. aan 
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e wiers hre, bomethiag that Ingdifes” of gives a 
| thin a particular manner of | en 12 
To Mo'prry ( midifitare, L. te moderate, to qualify} 
alſo to limit or bound; alſo to give che modality or manner 
Exiſtence. e 
1 Dodd, F. of L] having a modality or man- 
of Exiſtence. 5, HE WAP 
1 — Pwith Logics) a thing is ſaid to be modified, 
when the Subſtance is conſidered, as determined by a certain 
mode or manner; as for Example, when we conſider a Body, 
the Idea we have of it repreſents a Thing or SubPance; be- 
cauſe we conſider it as 2 Thing that ſubſiſts by it ſelf, and 
has no Occaſion for any elſe to ſubſiſt it. But when we con- 
fider that this Body is round, the Idea we have of roundneſi, 
repreſents to us only the manner of being or a Mode, which 
we conceive cannot ſubſiſt naturally without the Body, the 
roiundneſs of which it is, when we join the mode with the 
Thing, then we conſider a round Body, which Idea repre- 
ſents to us a Thing modified. | WW 
 MO'DILLION [of modig/ione, Ital. i. e. little model] fo 
called in reſpe to the greater, which is the Diameter of the 
Pillar; alſo a ſhouldering Piece or Bracket, a little Bracket or 
Conſole. | pe. 
Mo BILLON » [in A chitecture] is that Part which is 
MoDr'LEION S frequently ſet under the Cornices, eſpe- 
cially of the Compoſite and Cofinthian Orders, and bears up 
the jutting out or projecture of the Drip, Ital. ; 
Mop1o'Lus [in Surgery] that part of a Trepan, which 
cuts a Bone circularly, and is diſtinguiſhed into Male and Fe- 
male, as it hath, or hath not, a point in the middle to fix it 
the more ſteady in its Operation. 1 
Mo DISH [of modus, L. or mode, F.] agreeable to the 
mode or faſhion. 
MO'DISHNESS [of a /a mode, F. ] faſhionableneſs. 
Mo Do t& forma [in Suits and Pleadings at Law) part of a 
Defendant's Anſwer, when he denies that he has done the 
Thing laid to his Charge, modo & forma, i. e. in manner 
and form, as it is declared. 
To MO-DULATE [modulare, L.] to Sing or make an 
Harmony. 
MODULA/TION, a tuning, a warbling, an agreeable Har- 
mony, : 
Mo DBULE (in Archite#ure] a certain meaſure or bigneſs, 
taken at pleaſure, for regulating the Proportions of Columns, 
and the Symmetry or Diſtribution of the whole Building. 
Mo'DUs decimandi [in Law) is when Land, or a Sum of 
Money, or a yearly Penſion belongs to the Parſon, either by 
Compoſition or Cuſtom, in ſatisfaction for Tithes in kind, L. 
Mo'DWALL, a Bird which eats Bees. | 
Moe [ma, Sax.] more, O. 
Mo HAIR [mouaire, F. of mojacar, an Indian Word] a 
Stuff of Silk and Hair. 
Mo1DO'RE, a Portugal Gold Coin, in value 27 Shillings 
Sterling. 
MorzrTY [medietas, L. moyen, F. middle or mean] the 
half of any thing. 1 
To Mort [prob. of Mule, 9. 4. to labour like a Mule] 
to drudge, to work with might and main. 
Mort [prob. of moddelen, D. to toil in the Mud] to 
daub with Mud or Filth. | 
Mort. [in Cookery] a Diſh of Marrow and grated Bread. 
Mots, high foled Shoes formerly worn by great Perſons. 
MOINEAU [in Fortification] a little flat Baſtion, raiſed in 
the middle, of a Courtin that is over long, | 
_ MotrsT [ mite, F.] wettiſh, damp. 
To MOI STEN [of moite, F.] to make moiſt. 
Mor'sTNEss [of moiteur, F.] wettiſhneſs, dampneſs 
Mor's TURE [ moiteur, F.] wetneſs, dampneſs, a wateriſh 
cold Humour, proceeding from abundance of liquid Matter, 
ariſing from a Conjunction of Air and Water. | 
Mo'xzs, the maſhes of Net. 
Mo'r a [with Anatom. ] the whirle Bone on 
Knee. I. Agent | * 
Mor a carnea [with Anatom. ] a moon Calf, a Concretion 
of extravaſated Blood, which forms a kind of Fleſh, and moſt 
commonly happens in the Womb, and is termed a falſe 
Conception; or it is a ſpungy unſhaped Subſtance, without 
Bones or Bowels; often black like clotted Blood, and very 
hard, and bred in the Womb, and is brought forth inſtead 
of a real Birth. " ON 
Mor a patella. See Mola carnea. 
Mo AR [molaris, L. ] of or pertaining to a Mill. 


the top of the 


e of the Mouth. | 
groſs, fluid Matter that remains of Sugar 


Teeth on either 
Mor a/38es, the 
after boiling, 


N 
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a Harbour, to break the force 


Mot as Teeth [i. e. the grinding Teeth] the five outmoſt 
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* Mo trDERR [of mold, Sax. Earth] to turn to Earth of 
K. 7 1 d>4 | * 1-4 _ " | 1 | 8 
Mors mo peanp, Sax. of mold, Earth, and peonpan 
to throw up] a Creature that lives under Ground. TR 
Morzg a Spot in the Skin, either even with it ,ot ſtand- 
ing out. ſuch as is occaſioned to young Children, from the Ima- 
gination or Frights of the Mother; alſo à mo/a carne, L. 
Morx [prob. of moles] a Rampart, Peer or Fence raiſed in 
the Waves. 
MoL#'cuLa, a little Cake or Lump, or a little Spot on 
EA tn Pay)» n at 
0LxCULA [in Phyfck5) a little or part of any 
Thing, £; © NI Won: bh «5 d 
MoLez'xpixum Cold Latin Rec.] a Mill. dg 
To Mouwsr [meleftare, L.] to dittutb, trouble, vex, ag- 
grieve or difquiet.' 1 
- MoLgsTa'rron, a moleſting, vexitig or putting to trouble. 
Mo'tine 2 as A Croſs Moline, is a Croſs that 
turns round both ways, at all the Extremities 3 but not ſo 
wide or ſharp as that which is called Anchored. 5 
Mortxisrs, a Sect of the Romanifts, who follow the Do- 
ctrine and Sentiments of the Jeſuit Molina, relating to ſuffici- 
ent and efficacious Grace. | | 
MoL1'Tton, a grinding. I. n 
Morrru-aA Libera [old Deeds) free grinding, or! 
to make uſe of a Mill, without paying Toll; a Privilege whic 
Lords of Manours uſed generally to reſerve to their own Fa- 
milies. L. | 
Mo/L11ssT[mo/liens, L.] ſoftening. | | 
4 Mo (with Phyſicians) mollifying or ſoften Me- 
cines. I. ä | 
Mol UI [mollifitans, L.] ſoftening, aſſuaging. 
Mo'LL1ry1NGNEss, mollification, ſoftening — 
Mo'LLINET, a {mall Muller for grinding of Colours. 
Mo'Luis, e | Bot. Writ.) (oft. aer 
Mo'LLock, Dirt, Dung, - Ordure. 
Mor mv'T1an Lars, the Laws of Duirwalls Molmutiu: the 
16th King of the Britain, which were Famous with us till 
the Time of William the Conqueror. _ Lu} 


= 


WW #21 


Mo'L.xzDa" [old Records] a Mill-Pobl or Pond for driving 
Mo“LNXEDA T a Mill. 7) eee MOLE! 
Mo' Lock [JD, Heb. i. e. a King] the Idol Moloch is the 


ſame with Saturn, to whom the Heathens facrificed their 
Sons and Daughters, cauſing them to be burnt alive in a bra- 
zen Image made for that purpoſe. The Ammonites, whoſe 
God this was, obliged all Parents, either to offer up their 
Children in this manner, or to make them paſs between two 
Fires in honour of Moloch. And Herodotus, ſays, that ſome- 
times Men offered themſelves voluntary to be burnt for this 
God. Moloch ſtood near Feruſalem in a beautiful Valley, be - 
longing to the Children of Hinnon, in the midſt of a pleaſant 
Grove, where the 7ezvs imitated their prophane Neighbours. 
The Carthaginians ſacrificed 260 Noblemens Children to 
Moloch, when Agathocles made War upon them in Africa. 
; 8 [2x00 Gr.] the large fort of Mallows or Holly - 

ocks. 1 | 

Moro ES [of wwxume, Gr. ] black and blue Spots, the marks 
of Stripes or Blows } alſo red Spots in malignant and peſtilen- 


tial Fevers. | | 
DLnelax zo, Ital.] the refuſe Syrup * boiling 


Moross Es 
Sugar. ; | 
Mor 0's8us [aor7@r, Gr. ] a Verſe in Poetry conſiſting of 
three long Syllables. © 
Morra Na Duty or Toll, paid by the Vaſſals to the 
MoLTura f Lord, for grinding their Corn at his Mill. 
Mo'LTzn [gemol'ten, Sax.] melted or caſt by a Founder. 
MoLTen Greaſe [in Horſes] a Diſtemper which is a a Fer- 
mentation or Ebullition of pituitous and impure Humours, 
which precipitate and diſembogue into the Guts, and ſome- 
times kill Horſes. f 
Mo'LTinG J the falling off, or change of Feathers, Hair, 
Mov'LTIxo F Skin, Horns, Voice of Animals, which 
happens to ſome Annually z and to others at certain Stages of 
their Lives. | | | 
Mo'l x [wix, Gr.) a ſort of wild Garlick, Sorcerers Gar- 
lick, Hermal or wild Rue. © u! OL | 
Morro NA [with Botan.] the Herb great Arſe-ſmart. 
MoLyspiT1s [ won, Gr.] the Spume of Silver, com- 
monly got out of Lead. PETTY . 
Mor y/s8DoMancy [ wufugyreie of wirvBiO- Lead, and 
uus, Gr. Divination] a diving, by obſerving the motions, 
figures, c. of melted Lead. 12 
A Moms, a drone, a dull, llockiſh Fellow, Cr. i 
Mou r [momentum, L.] is the moſt minute and inſenſi- 
ble Diviſion of Time, and what is otherwiſe called an Inſtant. 
58 | 1 Mouzur 
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_ Quantity:of motion in an 


: MomantTa'ngous 


Mougkrus fin Mechanicks) is the ſame with Jmpets?, of 


y moving 11 Aid oN: 07 
momentaneus, L.] that laſts as it were 
for a moment that i bf a very 


Mo/MENTANY 


MoMmENTA AY, ſhort continuance. 


MouzxraxsoueN 855), ſhortneſo of duration or continu- 


O/MENTARINESS | ANCE, ; x i * | 
Monz xrobs [momentoſus, L.] of ſome weight, moment 
Mou mrousxgss, weightineſs of Concern the being of 
moment or worttn. Keep f 
 Momenrs [with Mathemat.] are ſuch indeterminates and 
unſtable Parts of Qyantities as are ſuppoſed to be in a perpe- 
tual Flux, 7. e. continually encreaſing or decreaſingy and are 
accounted the generative Principles of Magnitude. 


Mouzxrs [with ee are the quantities of motion 
1 


in any moving Body; alſo fimply, the motion it felf, which 
they call vis znfita, or the Power by which any moving Bo- 
dies do continually change their Places. WIA! 

| E Botani/tt] the male Balſom Apple. 

Mo' uus [wpes, Gr. diſgrace, reprehenſion] the carpin 
God, who had his beginning from Slesp and the Night; an 
tho'. he was very ſlothful and ignorant, and would do nothing 
himſelf yet found Fault with every Thing that was done by 
others. Among others, he is ſaid to have blamed Vulcan, 
for making Man without a Window in his Breaſt, that his 
Wiles might be viſible, Whence all Carpers are called Mo- 
muss. L. 

Mo uus [in Painting, &c.] was repreſented in a darkiſh 
coloured Robe, his Beard and Hair party-coloured. 

Mo/nacniar [monachalis, L. ] of or pertaining to a Monk, 
monkiſh, 

F [monachiſme, F. ] the State or Condition of 

onks. 

Moxa DES Tan,, Gr.] Digits or Unites in Arithmetick. 

Moxa pic, of or pertaining to Unity. 

Mo'xANTHuufV [of 4 ſingle, and 5 a Flower, Gy.] 
that bears but one Flower. | | 

Mo'narca,[of porzpxyr of wwe alone, and «por, Gr. a 
Ruler] one that governs alone. 

| Mona/RCHICAL [monarchicus, L. of wirappgrer, Gr.] of or 
pertaining to a Monarch or Monarchy. 

Mon aRcHicals, certain Hereticks in the ſecond Century, 
who achnowledged but one Perſon in the Trinity, and held 
that the Father was crucified. | 

Mo/xarcay [«rzpyxt of ud. alone or ſingle, and de, 
Gr. Empire or Command] the Government of a State by a 
ſingle Perſon, kingly Government. N 

Mo'x AST ER [42r:55gar, Gr.] a Convent or Cloiſter, a 
College of Monks or Nuns. 

MoxasTE “RIAL [mona/terialis, L.] of or pertaining to a 
Monaſtery. | ; 

Mona'sTicalY [woranrr, Gr.] of or pertaining to a 

Mona'sTicx M onk or Abbey. 
Moo X [mundus, L. monde, F.] a golden Globe, one 

Movunp f of the Enſigns of an Emperor. 

Mo'/npay [Menanvzy, Sax. q. d. Moon's Day] the ſecond 
Day of the Week. | 

| To Monz [manan, Sax.] to grieve and lament, to be- 
wall. 
| Mone'T a, Money or Coin, L. 
| MoxneTaA'cruM [old Law] the right and property of Coin- 
ing of Money. L. . 

MoneTa'rivs, a Moneyer, a Coiner of Money. 

Mo'xE Y [moreta, L. monneye, F. ] a Piece of Metal mark'd 
for Coin with the Arms of a Prince or State, who make it 
circulate or paſs at a common rate, for things of different Va- 
lue, to facilitate Trade. | | 

Mon Er Wort, an Herb. | 

Mo'xeyED, well ſtored with Money. 

Mo-NeyeRs, Coiners; alſo Bankers who deal in Money 
upon returns, c. 

Mond Corn, mixt Corn or Maſlin. 

Mo'xc ER ¶ Man ge ne, Sax. ] a Trader or Dealer. 

Mo' xREL prob. of mingle] a Creature engendred between 
two Kinds or Species. | 

MonvT1on [among Civilians] a warning given by eccleſia- 
ſtical Authority to a Clerk, to reform his manners, upon in- 
timation of his ſcandalous Life. L. 


Mo/N1Tor, an Admoniſher, a Warner; alſo an Overſeer 

of manners in Schools. | | 

Mon rok r {[monitorius, L.] admoniſhing, advertiſing or 
warning; as monitory Viſions and Dreams. | 

| MonirToxy Letters, Letters from an eccleſiaſtical Judge, 

upon information of ſcandals and abuſes with Cognizance of 
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Nong Rbubarb [with Boten.] a kind-of hn: 


ſell, E engroſſing Commodities, i. e. the buying them up. 
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one who dwells in a Mo 


Ia 55 | | @ Vewr'of obſerving 
the Rules of the Founder df that Order- td 


Mons Fh, a Fiſh reſembling a Mank's Coulet:, - 15 
_ Monx's Cloth, a fort of coarſe Cook, wo 
Moxx's Seam [with Sailors] a Seam when the Selvedges of 
Sail are 4% 4 Linde over 0neAnother, and Seve on bot 
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Mo'ux & [prob. q. of mannot in, a little Man] an Animal 
well known. n M at Hr on 3+ 
. Mono'/cgros [parixcenr, Gr.] an Unicorn or Beaſt that has 
but one Horn; alſo the Sene Fiſh. L. at 1 is 
Mo'xocuorp [of #w5xody of wir, alone or ſingle; and 
n, Gr. a String] a ſort of Inſtrument formerly-uſed in the 
Regulation of Sounds: or as ſome ſome fay an Inſtrument 
having but one String. | 
Moxocao's bo [in Mu/. Books] the ſame as Monochord, Ital. 
Monoca ro'M a DL of H ve, Gr. Co- 
lour] a Picture all of one Colour, without any mixture. 
| Mono'coLox [wriwma®-, Gr. ] the Gut, otherwiſe calbd 
Inteſtinum reftums. | 's; VOM | 
Monocory'tepon [Bot.] which ſprings from the Seed 
with a ſingle Leaf at firſt, as Corn, Tulips, Onions, .. 
| Mo'xopy [ monddia, L. worudia of wir®- alone, and d 3 
Song, Gr.] a Song where one ſings alone; alſo a lamentable 
or funeral Song. | I 200. . 41 
Mono'camisT, one who is for ſingle Marriage. 
MonoGamy [ mmnogamia, L. of powaws, Gr. Ja ſingle Mar- 
riage, a having but one Wife or one Husband, and no more 
in the whole Life time. | 
Mo'nocGram [mwygtuur, Gr.] a Cypher or Character, 
compoſed of one or more Letters interwoven, being a kind of 
Abbreviation of a Name, | 
MonooGr a'MMa Piftura [of wiv&- and ySiuus, Gr.] a Pi. 
cture that is drawn only in Lines without Colours. 
Monocra'PHick Pidture, a Picture only drawn in Lines 
without Colours. 
MonoweMER A | of kir@- and rice, Gr. a Day] Diſcales 
that are cured in one Day. L. | 
F Monoxe'meRous Di/eaſes, the ſame as Monobemera 3 which 
ee. | 
MonoL1ocisT [monologus, L. of mwoniy®-, Gr.] one that 
loves to have all the Talk to himſelf. ink 4 
Mo'noLocue {[#wwnoye, Gr.] a Soliloquy, adramatick 
Mono Lor f Scene, where only one ſpeaks. 
Monome [in Algebra] a Quantity that has but one Deno- 
mination or Name. | 
Mo'nomachy [mus x4 of u and waxy, Gr. a fight] a 
ſingle Combat, a tight of two, hand to hand, a Duel. 
Mono'Miarl [with A/gebraifts] a Quantity of one Name, 
or of one ſingle Term. | 
Monorecra, a ſharp Pain in the Head, affecting but one 
ſingle Place. L. | 
Monoee'T a Lous [of a and mwmner, Gr. a Leaf] is that 
which has but one Peta/; which tho' it is ſeemingly cut into 


four or five {mall Peta/a's or flower Leaves, are yet all one 


Piece, and falling off all together, have their Flower in one 
Piece, as Bindweed, Sage, Feſſamin, Mallows, &c. of which 
the Flower falls off all together, and are of ſeveral Sorts, is 


' Campaniformis, Tripetaloides, Tetrapetaloides, Pentapetaloides, 


Hexapetaloides, which ſee. 

A MoxoreTaLous Flozer, uniform and regular [with Bo- 
taniſti] is one in which the Petal is not at all divided, or it 
divided, the Segments anſwer each other. 

MonorrcTaLovs. Flower, difform or irregular, is one in 
which the Parts of the Petal do not exa&tly anſwer one to 
the other. 1 | 

Moxorhus rr Es [of A- alone or ſingle, and guns, Gr. 
Nature] a name given to all thoſe SeQaries in the Levant, who 
will allow of but one only Nature in Jeſus Chriſt. | 

Moxo'eay LLos [of «age and pumer, Gr. a Leaf] a Plant 
that has but one Leaf. 25 | 

Moxo/#oLisT I , Gr. ] an Ingroſſer of a Commodi- 
ty or Trade to himſelf. | «Ae, 

Mono'roL1zinG [wen of u alone, and m to 
ſo as to have the ſole Sale of them. | | 

Mono'eoL y [monopolium, L. , Gr. ] an unlayful 
kind of Traffick, when one or more Perſons mabe themſelves 
ſole Maſters of any Commodity. , in order to enhance the Pre. 

MonoroLy ſin a Law Senje} is a Grant from the King 1 


any Perſon or Perſons for the ſole Buying, Selling, Warking 


or Uſing of any thing. We 
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having its Roof fupporre oily by Pillars.” 


Mono/PTO0TON (Hie, a Noun Which has but one 
Mowo'yTicx LA it, Gr ] a Perſon who ſees but with 
one Eye, 


Moor vA EO [of C55 and mtr, Gr.] a Kernel which 
has one Seed or Kernel in the Berry, Philyrea, Miſletoe, &c. 
MovosrE Mos [of 74 and emipus, Gr, Seed] which bears 
a ſingle Seed to each Flower, as in Valerian, the Marvel of 
Peru, &c. * | 
Monxo/xcns [of 2 and %,, Gr. a Teſticle] a Man who 
hath but one Teſticle, - * * 
Mo'xoxms [of 4 and he, Gr. ] a poetical Compoſi- 
tion, all the Verſes whereof end with the ſame Ryme. 
Moxo/sTICHon ⁊ TU of u and gixO@r, Gr. a Verſe] 
an Epigram that conſiſts of but one ſingle Verſe, 
MonosY'LLABLE [pmrodnater of war and conal@r, Gr.] 
a word which has but one Syllable. | . 
Mono/THELITES HEνννννννε of wir and Wh, Gr, Will] 
a Set who held there was but one Will in Tale Chriſt. 
MonoTox1' a [of 2 and ©}, Gr. Tone] the having 
but one Tone; alſo a want of infleftion or variation of Voice, 
or a Pronuntiation, where a long Series of Words are deli- 
vered with one unvaried Tone. | 
MoxoTR 1'cLY Pu [wororgiyauper f and Teryue®r, Gr. 
a Triglyph] the ſpace of one Triglyph between two Pilaſters 
or Columns, 
Mo/NSEIGNEUR, a Title uſed by the French to Perſons of a 
higher Rank. | 
Moxs1tv', a Title uſed by them ſpeaking to their Equals. 
Monsoons, are periodical Winds in the [ndian or Eaftern 
Sea; that is, Winds that blow one half the Year one Way, 
and the other half on the oppoſite Points; and theſe Points 
and Times of ſhifting are EfFerent, in the different Parts of 
the Ocean; for in ſome Places, the Wind is conſtant for 3 
Months one way, then 3 Months more the contrary way, and 


ſo all the Year. 
MonsPELitg'Ns1s, e 145 Bot. Writ.) growing nar 

MoxsPtsU anus, 4, um I Montpelier in France. 

Moxs Veneris [in Palmeſtry] the Knob of the Root of the 
Fore- finger. 

Mons Yeneris [with Anatomifs] the upper Part of the Pri- 
vities of a Woman. 

Mo'xsTer [mon/*rum, L.] a natural Birth, or the Producti- 
on of a living Thing, degenerating from the proper and u- 
ſual Diſpoſition of Parts in the Species it belongs to, as when 


it has too many or too few Members; cr ſome of them are 


extravagantly large; any thing againſt or beſides the common 
Courſe of Nature. | | 

Mo'nsTR ABLE [monſtrabilis, L.] capable of being ſhewed 
or declared. 

Mon'sTR ans /e droit [i. e. the ſhewing of a Right] a Suit 
in Chancery for the Reſtoration of Lands to the Subject, that 
he proves to be his Right, tho' found by Office in the Poſſeſ- 
ſion of another lately deceaſed ; by which Office the King is en- 
titled to a Chattle, Freehold or Inheritance in the ſaid Land. 

MonsTR a xs de faits ou Records [i. e. the ſhewing of Deeds or 
Records] as follows; when an Action of Debt is brought upon 
a Bond or Obligation, after the Plaintiff has declared, he ought 
to ſhew the ſaid Bond or N ty and ſo it is of Record, F. 

MoxsTR ANT [monſtrans, L.] ſhewing or declaring. 

MoxsTarve'RUNT, a Writ which lies for a Tenant who 
holds freely by Charter, in antient Demeſn, upon his being 
diſtrained for the payment of any Toll or Impoſition, contra- 
ry to the Liberty he does or ought to enjoy. 

Mons rRI'FEROUs 


[monſtrifer, L.] bringing forth or pro- 
ducing Monſters. | 
MoxsTaYeicaBLE [monſtrificabilis, L.] very large, mon- 


us. | 
 Mox'srrous [monſiroſus, L.] contrary to or beyond the 


Courſe of Nature, prodigious, exceſſive. 


Mo'xsrRouUsNEss, prodigiouſneſs, the being beyond the 


ordinary Courſe of Nature. 
MoxsTaum, a Box, in which Relicks were kept. 
Mo'wtaxr [in French Heraldry] ſignifies the ſame as we 
do by the Moon in her increaſe, when ſhe always faces to the 
Right of the Eſcutcheon. 3 


tains. | - 5 
Moxranisr, Followers of Mamtanus their Leader, who 
acted the Prophet and had his Propheteſles. 2 
MoxTze1a"sco[of Montzfiaſcone in Itahj Ja rich ſort of Wine. 
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MoarTa"xvs, a, um ſin Bot. Writ.] growing on the Moun- 
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Perſons of Curality poſt themſeſves to behold an Attacks 
and the manner of the Siege, without being expoſed to dan- 


CT are Pons 


1 eee, 
a- N a fort of Cap uſed by Hunters, Hatſemeni and 


— n 18 7 en 7 a Aer 0 
Moxrn HMopa 8, &a twelfth Part of an Year, the ſpac 
of 28 Days in which the — nearly compleats her on 

| 1 MonTu? is the preciſe twelfth Part of a Year, 

zodical MonTu or the Time the Sun takes up in 
paſing through one of the Signs ,of the Zodiack, commonly 
ckoned to contain 30 Days 10 Hours and an half | 

Calendar Moxrn, /a Month not containing an equal Num- 


ber of Days; but ſuch as are ſet down in the Almanack. 


Civil MoxTy; a Month ſuited to the different Cuſtoms of 
particular Nations. | 
of 40 


R Mowru [with Chymiſti] is the Space 
8 


| We Synadical Mo urn, is the ſpace of Time between 
two Conjunctions of the Moon with the Sun. 
Lunar Periodical Mow, the ſpace of Time wherein the 
Moon makes her round thro' the Zodiack. / | 
Lunar illuminative MoxTH, is the ſpace from the firſt time 
of her appearance, after the new Moon, to her firſt appearanet 


the new Moon following. | 
MonTa of Apparition | with dives | is the ſpace of 
MoxTu of Lumina ion j 26 Days 12 Hours, in which 


the Moon is to be ſeen; the other 3 Days in which it is 
en by the Sun being taken away. 
onNTH Decretoria K | } 
Monte Na > alſo conſiſts of 26 Days 12 Hours 
MonTH of Conſecution” [with Afron.] is the ſame as ſy- 
MownTH of Progreſſion f nodal Month, 4. e. the ſpace of 
Time between one Conjunction of the Moon with * 
and another; being ſomewhat more than 29 Days and a half. 
MonTH of Peragration [with 4fre.] i. e. the ſpace of the 
MonTn Periodical p Moon's Courſe from any Point of 
the Zodiack, to the ſame again, conſiſting of 27 Days 7 
Hours and 45 Minutes. | | 
Mor fin c een was repteſented by a Palm- 
Tree, ſending forth a Branch every new Moon. 
MonT1'cgnous [montigena, L.] born in the Mountains. 
MonTrvacanT [montivagus, L. ] wandring on the Moun- 
. 5 
MonxTzo/sses, under Gunners, or Aſſiſtants to a Gunner, 


Enginer or Fire -Maſter. 

MonT-Joyt [among the French] a Name by which the) 
call Heaps of Stones, laid together by Pilgrims, in whi 
they ſtick Croſfes, when they are come within View of the 
End of their Journey; and fo thoſe betwixt St. Denis in 
France and Paris, are called St. Denis's Mont-joyes, F. 

MonT-Joys [with Military Men] is a Banner, ſo Mont- 
joye St. Denis, is as much as to ſay, the Banner of St. Denis. 

MoxTor's [in Horſemanſbip] a Stone as high as the Stir- 
rups, which Italian Riding Maſters mount their Horſes from, 
without putting their Foot in the Stirrup, tal. 

MonTois [with Horſemen] the Poiſe or Reſt of the Foot 
on the left Stirrup, F. 

Mo'xumenT [ morumentum, L.] a memorial for after Ages, 
either a Pillar, Statue, Tomb, Fc. raiſed in memory of 
ſome famous Perſon or Action. 


Mood [mode, Sax. mind] Diſpoſition, Humour, Tem- 
1 | 
Moo/p1ness [ movie and neY Je, Sax. ] doggedneſs, ſullen- 


neſs, | 5 

— DL nadi, L.] as the moods in Grammar. 
Moos [with Grammar.] determine the Significations of 
Verbs, as to the manner and circumſtances of what is af- 
firm'd or deny'd; ſome reckon four, as the indicative, impe- 


rative, the potential and infinitive 3. to theſe others. add two 


more, the tier and ſubjunftivez which are literally the 
ſame with the Potential ; — are diſtinguiſh'd, the Optative 
by the Adverb, and the Subjunctive by a Conjunction. | 

Moops 1 *r Logicians) are the univerſal Affirmative, the 
univerſal Negative; and the particuliar Affirmative, and the 
particular Negative. | ch 

Moos [with Maficiant] are four, viz. 1. The perſect of 
the more. 2. The perfect of the leſs. 3. The imperfect of 
the more. 4. The imperfect of the leſs. But theſe moods 
are now grown much out of Uſe, except the laſt, which is 


called the 


Cenman Moon, viz. that a Large contains 2 Longs, 
: Breves, 8 Semibreves, 16 Minims, 32 Crotchets, 64 


- Moons 
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wick, Lydian, Tian, , Phrygian and Holict! ſome of 
— e for light 2 0 fo Airs, others f 
Tunes, and others to grave MEE. SW Wen 
Dorick Moon in Maget] conſiſted of flow tuned Notes, 
ga een Feber for the excking. Ferse, io Fee and 
0 Ionic Micos, was for mort light and off Muſick; ſuch as 
pleaſant amorous Songs, Jiggs; Courants, Sarabatids, . 
Holict Moon, was of an aity, ſoft and delightful Sound, 
ſuch as our Ma#rizals; and was uſeful to allay the Paſſions, 
by means of its gfateful Variety and melodious — 4 
The Lydian Moob, was a ſolemn grave Muſick, and the 
Compoſition or Deſcant was of flow Time, adapted to ſacred 
Hymns, c. | 2 7 n 
De Phrygian Moop, was a warlike Muſick, fit for Tram- 
pets, Hautboys, and ſuch like martial Inſtruments; in ordet 
to animate and raiſe the Minds of Men to undertake military 
Atchievements- : | 3 
Moo'py [ movic, Sax. ] ſullen, c. | 4 
Moon [mona, Sax. ] one of the ten ſecondary Planets, be- 
ing the Earths Satellite or Attendant, being only 60 Semi- 
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5 Mods x, an American Beaſt, as 


footed, and having a Head like a Buck. a . "d 
* mod = Femot, Car.] an exerciſe of arguing 
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loſe to let the raiſed Spirit rug 


ormed by young Students in Law at 2 

pointed, the better to enable them to Practice. 
Moo/THA LL [mot-heal, Sax. ] the Place where the moot 

Caſes were ah n 

© Bailiff of the Moors 2 an Officer who is choſen by, the 
Sarveyor bf the Moors Bench, to chuſe the "moot Men 

e ann 

Moor end Students of the Law, who argue moot 

- Mooters 5 Caſes. | | NOOR 

. To Blow a Moor [ Hunt. e uſed at the fall of a Deer. 

Moo rA canum [old Ret.) a Pack of Dogs. 

Moro ſin Heraldry) a term apply'd to Trees come or 

plucked up by the Roots. | 
A Mor {prob. of moppa, Sax. ] an Utenfil for waſhing. 
To Mor and Mer [prob. of myumpelen, Du. to have the 

the mumps] to make mouths at a Perſon. PR 
To Mor, to act or behave ſtupidly or ſottiſhly; alſo to 

make or render ſo. N 
Mo'rsicAL fmopficus, L.] mope eyed. 


diameters of the Earth remov'd from it, which traverſes 
through the Zodiack in 27 Days, 7 Hours and 41 Minutes ; 
but does not overtake the Sun in leſs than 29 Days, 12 
Hours and 44 Minutes. The Moon was an antierit Idol of 
ugland, and worſhipped by the Britains in the Form of a 
beautiful Maid, having her Head covered, and two Ears 
ſtanding out. 


Moon Ca | monkalb, Ten:. ] a falſe Conception. 
Moon-Wort, an Herb. 

Moon Eyed, that can ſee better by Night than Day. 
Moon Eyes, a Diſeaſe or Imperfection in Horſes. 

+ 0.18 Moon Fern, a ſort of Shrub. | 

% The Moon [in hs N is in her waining. 

7 The Moon [in her Detriment] is in her Eclipſe. 

The Moon [in her Complement] is when ſhe is at full. 

The Moox increſſant, is the ſame as in her Increment. 

The Colour of the Moon [in Blazon] is either proper, 
which is Argent or Or, as ſhe is borne; but theſe two metals 
repreſent her beſt, unleſs ſhe be in her detriment, and then 
Sable is better. | 

Moon [in Heraldry] is always borne in Coat Armour, ei- 
ther increaſing or decreafing ; but never in the full An in- 
creaſing Moon is a Symbol of Nobility and Increaſe, called 
Increment. 

The Moon [with Divines] is the Hieroglyphick of the 
Chriſtian Church, who comparing Fe/ſus Chrift to the Sun, 
compare the Church to the Moon, as receiving all its Beauty 
and Splendor from him, 

The Moox [| Hieroglyphically] repreſents inconſtancy and 
hghtneſs, becauſe of its frequent Changes. 

Mo0'NeD, formed like the horned Moon. M7/to7. 

Moo'nsTRUCK, ſmitten by the Moon; Planet ſtruck. 
Milton. | 


Mo's a Col Rec.] a mooriſh or boggy Ground, 

Mor a muſſa [old 45 a watery or boggy Moor. 

Mo a1 [moralis, L. ] of or pertaining to Manners or Ci. 
vility ; or the Conduct of human Life. 

Mok a1. [morale, L.] the application of a Fable to the Lives 
and Actions of Men. . 

Mok a1s [morales, L.] moral Philoſophy, the Doctrine of 
Manners ; alſo Principles, Deſigns or Inclination. 

Mor a1. Senſe, the Faculty whereby we diſcern or perceive 
what is good, virtuous, &c. in Aftions, Manners, Cha- 
racters, c. | | 

Mon Al. Certainty, is a very ſtrong probability, in Contra- 
diction to a mathematical Demonſtration. * _ 

Mon al Impoſſibility. is what is otherwiſe call'd a very 
great and almoſt inſuperable difficulty, in oppoſition. to a phy- 
ſiggl or natural Impoſſibility. | 

Mok Al. Phileſedly. that which is otherwiſe called Ethicks, 
and is a Science that teaches the direfting and forming our 
Manners; explains the Nature and Reaſon of Action; and 
ſhews how we may acquire that Happineſs that is agreeable 
to human Nature. | 

Mok AL Actions, are ſuch as render a rational or free Agent 
Good or Evil, and ſo of conſequence, rewardable or puniſh- 
able, becauſe he doth them. 

Mor a/LITY or Moral Philoſophy, is a conformity to thoſe 
unalterable Obligations which reſult from the Nature of our 
Exiſtence, and the neceſſary relation of Life, whether to 
God as our Creator, or to Man as our fellow Creature, or it 
is the Doctrine of Virtue, in order to attain the greateſt Hap- 

pineſs, and hath theſe three Parts, Erhicks, Oeconomicks and 
Politicks. | 

Socrates is ſaid to have been the firſt Philoſopher, who ſet 
himſclf about the reforming of Manners ; for till his Time, 
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= Moor, or Black Moor, a Native of Mauritania in Africa. the whole Buſineſs of the Philoſophers, was the Study of the 

1 Mook Hen, a Water Fowl or Heath-Cock. heavenly Bodies; tho' Pythagoras ſhew'd Socrates the Way, 

bing To Mook a Ship a Proviſo [Sea Term] is to have an An- yet the Specimen that he gave was very imperfect; he de- 

e . Chor in the River, and a Hawſer on Shore; in this Caſe, ducing his Rules of Morality, from the Obſervations of Na- 

Iii In x they ſay, the Ship is moored with her Head a Shore. ture, which Part jof Knowledge he acquired by converſing 
00 Moos, (moo h. Sax. ] a Marſh or Fen; alſo a Heath or with the Egyptian Prieſts. | 

if WIT barren Ground. The main Aim of Pythagoras's moral Doctrine, was to 

i To Moor [Sea Phraſe] is to lay out the Anchors ſo, as is purge the Mind from the Impurities of the Body, and from 


moſt convenient tor the ſafe and ſecure riding of the Ship. 
To Mook à croſs [Sea Phraſe] is to lay out one Anchor 
on one fide, and athwart a River, and another on the other 


the Clouds of the Imagination. His morality ſeems to have 
had more Purity and Piety in it, than the other Syſtems, but 
leſs exactneſs; his maxims being only a bare Explication of 


tw fide, right againſt it. divine Worſhip, of natural Honeſty, of Modeſty, Integrity, 
11 tj 7 To Mook alengit [Sea Praſe] is to have an Anchor in the publick Spiritedneſs, and other common Offices of Lite. 
1 River and a Hawſer on Shore. | ; The golden Verſes which go under the Name of Pythage- 
if An To Mook water Shot [Sea Phraſe] is to moor quartering ras, were attributed to his Diſciples, who were as remarka- 
bl!" i 3 between croſs and alongſt. | ble for the Practice, as the Theory of Ezhicks. So that in the 
"RAT DES Moo xi for Eaſt, Weſt, &c. [Sea Phraſe} is when they Time of the firſt Conſuls of Rome, his Sect was in that Re- 
"ol WMA obſerve which way, and upon what point of the Compais pute, that to be a wiſe Man and a Pythagorean, were ac: 
Wit 9 the Sea is moſt like to endanger the Ship, and there lay out counted Terms equivalent. | 
ma 1 x | an Anchor. . | | To this morality of Pythagoras, Socrates added ſettled 
Hank Wl Moo' x 15H, pertaining to Moors, &c. Principles, and reduc'd it into method ; his main Deſign was 
Wn 'R Mooks- Head [with Horſemen] ſo is a Horſe called of a to refogm,, and purge the Philoſophy of Pythagoras. His 
HORTON OR. Roan Colour, who beſides the mixture or blending of a gray whole rine was one continued Leſſon of Virtue. He 


eſtabliſhed it as a Rule of Diſcourſe, to treat of the moſt ſeri- 
ous Subjects, without an Air of too much ſeriouſneſs, know- 
ing that to pleaſe, was the ſureſt method to perſuade; 4 

therefore his morals gain'd admittance, by a ſeeming eaſineſs 


and a bay, has a black Head, and black Extremities, as the 
Main and Tail. . 

Moons [in the Iſle of Man] the Bailiffs of the Lord of the 
Manour. | 


Mook's Head [with CHymiſti] a Copper Cap, made in the 
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The Foundation of his morals, were a vain hat 
moroſeneſs of Temper. Plato firſt reftified the 
the Tramortality of the Scul, which Pere Rap 


3, Socri- 
rer learn d from PyrHagorus, ty thagorhs from *** e 
— the T ow 28 the Hebrites, by 


rabam. 
W 1 fred the Dofitivie of Pete, his Maler, into a 
145 1 , by diſtinguihing the Characters of pub- 
rivate irtue, 1 | | 
ds all, this tiorality of Ariftet/e's, as well as that of 
* and Pare, is bly capable of making a Philoſ 4 ; 
Man, . 
out the ſublime Philoſophy of Chriſtianity ; tho' this woru/i- 
had a fine Notion, ſufficient to teach a Man to know his 
Dur: yet it was not ſufficient to engage, him to love and 
embrace 

The morals of Zens and Epicurrs having made a great 
Noiſe in the World, £:4itk; from that Tune began to be culti- 
vated more than any other Part of Philoſophy, and the n- 


num bonum was the main Subject that Was handled about, ac- 


cording to the various Opinions, and ſometimes according 
- the omplezions and Conſtitutions of Philoſophers : Some 
it in ene Thing, and ſome in another, till they had 
apes, Be to that Degree, that Varro reckons up 288 diffe- 
tent Opinions. After Zeno and Epicurus, we find no new 
Draught or Scheme of morality. Indeed = are | ante 
good Leſſons of Manners; 
and Tul Offices, which are fonnded upon the ſevereſt Vir- 
tue; and Senecas Morals, which are leſs pure and exact; and 
Pliny gives us ſome bright and foreible Strokes of morality 3 
but Epifetus is the moſt rational of the Szoicks ; but the 
Chrifian Revelation has opened a way for ſuch refin'd F- 


ticks, that it makes all the Heathen morality appear to be 


dark aud trivial. 

The brightneſs of the Chriſtian rainy, amazed the PA- 
gans themſelves ; and the Lives of the Primitive Chriſtians 
were ſo ſeverely ſober, that they were c6nſtant Leſſons of 
Morality to the Heathens ; ; which put them upon reducing 

orals to a purer Standard: $0 that at laſt it betame ſo 
ſevere, as to vic with that of the Chriſtians ; and moſt of the 
Philoſophers, in the Time of Antoninus, joined themſelyes 
to the Stoicks. But, as a certain Author ſays, all the Hea- 
thens or Stoick Morality appeared to be ſo weak, that they 
ſoon fell into the Contempt of all ſuch as ſeriouſly gave them- 
ſelves to the ſtudy of Vittue and a good Life. For as to what 
taught concerning the Indifference to Pleaſure and Pain, 
Glory and Infamy, Wealth and Poverty, this was never 
really found, bit under the Diſcipline of Faith, And beſides 
the Conterttaet and Felicity under Sufferings, which was 
ſo much boaſted of by the Heathen Sages, it was never 
made good but by Chriſtian E 8 And that the ſum of 
the philoſophical Virtue of the Heathens, upon a ſtrict in- 
ity, ſeemed to be nothing but an Art to conceal Mens 
ces, and to flatter their Pride ; becauſe the utmoſt that 
could perform, was only to fill the Mind with falſe Ideas of 
Conftancy and Reſoftwion : But the Chriſtians brou Fin them 
ce with their real „ ad Tin 
ed them lid to reſtrain their irfegular Defires. w. 

were allow to enjoy bY their former Inſtitutions. The pd 

erg pd Morals were eſtabliſhed by the Doctrine of theſe 
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ORAL Er, one well v effed in morality, 1a tied of A AS tots 


ToMo'saltty [mralizer, F.) to give the moral Senſe, 
or to make moral Reflections. 
Mos 48 Tmozatz, Dan] a marſh, ſen or. low — 


Ground, to which Waters drain from higher Ground, and- 
have no deſcent to ou them off. 


Mon a' run lin. ifies as much as he demturs 


n 
che as Fama by reaſon the 1 hays forward but 
relts or abides upon the Ji y Who take 
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l Moa sion 1 e en * 
er. was pr by Pe, wat ali be Virtme to : Hamas: term̃ uſed & very fo lod very 2 
un Heighe Accompliftment, by mixing his Ness on firongly {262 
| = uniyerſal Principle of 1 the white Delign. 5 Wor 'F1CK 5 1. cauling Diſuſes,” --. 5 * 
His Philoſophy abœd with eons, which tend d. Mons Li {with e ed Sep, called = 


i re ge. InfeQion in the Blood ; theſe 


OY and differ from 
d; Fra Por oy i Bain, 1 LJ fall of Diſeaſes, fiekly. | 


Merv RBUS 4c >a {the endemical or common Diſeaſe] a 


affects a — many Perſons in the ſame Coun- 
try 3 Wan cauſe of it being peculiar to the Country where it 
reigns ; as intermitting Fevers to thoſe who inhabit marſhy 


Places a Flux in ſeveral Parts of the ft Ttfes and . 
n Holland, Ke. # 
_ in 15 cine] a Diſtem or Piſeaſe is defined to 


or the circular Mo. 
tion of it, either augmented or diminiſhed ; and that efthed 
in ſome Part of th e Body only, or throughout the whole, L. 
Mok nus comigialis, the Epilepſy, thus named by the N- 
mans, becauſe when, at any of their publick Aſſemblies, Per- 
ſons fell down with this amor _ nc Her broke 
and diffolved the Comitie or Court, L. 
oRBvs Gallicus, the French Pex, . 


Mor Bus Repias, the Jaundice, L. 
Mon mus Firgineus, the | — Siekwefs, L. 
I biting, guawing. 


Moba eus [#0 


Moxowcoty 
Moxpa“ciovsxzss Na bitingneſs, corroding Quality. 
N {mordens, L. 1 biting. 

o RDICANT | mordicans, L. ] biting, ſharp. 


Mo'/rpicanTwNEss, bitingneſs: 


Moxx me e, Sax. Meere, Dan.] a greater Quantity, l 
Mon EL or Þ {with flerbaliſßs] the Herb Garden ge” 


Petty Mox eu j ſhade. 

Mor x0'vgr [of me e and ofar; dux. ] and beſides, 

Mos xs North 1 high and open Places; in o 

es is uled for low and boggy 
Grounds. 


Mo!s ben Work” r Painters or Cur#6r5] am antique 
Mo'n 8c ort of Work ſo called; becauſe after the 
manner of the Msn, conſiſting of ſevetal Pleces, in which 


thete is no perfett Figure; but a wild reſemblance vf rep. 
ſentation of Men, Birds, Beaſts and Trees, t. intermixt and 
jumbled together. 


Mo's6act [of mort; F. of mortdus; L. and gates F. a 
Pledge] a Pawn of Lands, Tenements, Ee. 
1 O'RGAGE {of mort and gager; F. to pledge} to pawn 

nds, &. 

Mozcacre', the Party — — any Thing is motgiged. 

Moxca/ctr, the Pa ho pawns or motgages. 
Mon f A Nia, Gr. ] t ſs of Folly. 

Monr1a, a Defett br Jon ment or Underſtanding; pro- 
ceeding from lack of Imagination and Memory, L. 

Moxa, a Morion, a ſort of Steel Cap or Head- Piece 
formerly i in Uſe, L. 

Mo'ziBuxy [toribundus, L} ready to dye, in a aying 
Condition. 

Moxz16zi A' Tion, dbedidhce; dutifulnefs, L. 

| Moxvorrous Lmerigrrur, L.] obedient, dutiful; 

Mon i'orkobsxxss, obettientneſs. 

Mont, the fmalleſt and moſtf deficit Ed of ME: 
room. 

8 s Morris Dani, inpth the ſame whis tit 
which the Greeks call'd Pyrrhicn. p. 

ing, £77. (bil iid? 

my of (Evert gro, 


Monts a fort of Paint 
Montes F a Mov#4j6 mannef, 
teſque Piedes and Com ents; p 


not containing any Figure 6f A Man, or other An 
but a wild reſemblance = Beafts, Birds; Trees, Or. 
Maid Mo / ro 


dreſſed in 4 Girl's Habſt, hav 
ead gil riihine®) who — 
Morn 


Fl 8 12 the fore⸗paft ef this 
Mo'zning Day. 
r {with Hunte] W ra aſt; dei by Fiche or 


9 
| nee fof ch; bt of po, El 2 
e from oy 1 4 dead li, a 
Mone [HiVie; Or. J 4 Nag beit, Hob 
and bloody Bones, # thing to fight ehren wi 
Moto cots; # fort of Amen Strawberfies. 
 Mono'vv0ctyt fof A, Taten Falter. 


Moao LoGy, 7 Gr.] fooliſh Talk 
Lancer do ee 
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* Moro'sentss 


| Bpecks in the Skin, which differs from Leute, 


Monet r 
eneſs to either pleaſe or be pleaſed. | 
Monr nA [with Phyſicians] a kind of — or White 


n that it does 
not pierce ſo deep as Levee does, L. "oP 
-- Mo'rxryaeus 1 called; becauſe, as tho” by the command 
of his Lord, he repreſented me #oppar, i. e. the Countenances 
and Shapes of Men] the God of Dreams, who had the Power 
of taking upon him all manner of Shapes. 5 .. 

Mo AHR w 7 of mort, dead, and feuille, F. a Leaf, 
on account of the likeneſs of the Colour] a ſort of ſmall taw- 
ny Spots in the Face. . 

Mo/aR IS Dance [or a Dance a le Moriſco, or after the man- 
ner of the Moors; a Dance brought into Exgland by the Spa- 
niards] the Dancers are clad in white Waſtcoats or Shirts and 
Caps, having their Legs adorn'd with Bells, which make a 
merry jingling, as they leap or dance. © {7 
Mos k, a Sea Ox, an amphibious Animal, living ſome- 
times in the Sea, and ſometimes on Land; he is in ſize about 
the bigneſs of an Ox; but in Shape rather reſembles that of a 
Lion; his Skin is twice as thick as a Bull's Hide; his Hair 1s 
ſhort, like that of a Seal; his Teeth are as large as an Ele- 
phant's, like them in Form, and as good Ivory ; and Train 
Oil is made of his Paunch. 

Mo'ssEL [morſe//um, L.] a ſmall Piece, 'a Bite. 

Mo'rsuRE, a bite or biting, F. | 

Mo'ssus Diaboli [with Botanifts] the Herb Devil's-bite or 
Devil's-bit, L. 

Mo'ssus Diaboli [with Anatom.] the outer Ends of the 
Tube Fallopiane (i. e. thoſe next to the Ovaria) becauſe their 
Edges there appear jagged and torn. 

Mon sus Gallinæ [with Botan.] the Herb Hen-bite, Hen- 
bit or Chickweed, L. | 

Monsus Ran [i. e. the Bite of a Frog] the leſſer Water- 
Lily, J. 1 

* $UL1, Medicines to be chewed in the Mouth, as Lo- 
zenges, Sc. L. 

Moxzr [of mors, L.] Death or Deceaſe, F. 

To Blow a Mor [ Hunt. Term] is to ſound a particular 
Air, called a Mort, to give notice to the Company that the 
Deer that was hunted is taken and killed, or a killing. 

 Mo'sxTaise [in B/azorry] or as our Carpenters call it, 
Mortiſe.; is a ſquare Piece of Wood, with a ſquare Hole 
through it, which is properly the Mortiſe, being to faſten 
another Piece into it, F. 

Mor TAL {mortalis, L.] deadly, of a killing Quality. 

Mo TAL [in a Figurative Senſe] cruel, bitter, great. 

; Mo'rTALNEss [mortalitas, L.] deadlineſs, dying or bil- 
ling Nature. | | 

MorTa'LITY [mertalitas, L.] great Sickneſs, ſudden 
Death, liableneſs to die. 9 2 | 

Bills of MokRTaL1iTY, the weekly Bills compiled by the 
Pariſh Clerks about London; giving an account of the Num- 
ber of Perſons which die of each Diſeaſe; and alſo of thoſe 
who are born every Week. 

Mo x TAR [mortarium, L.] a Veſſel to pound Things in. 

MorTaAR Piece [with Gunners] a thick, ſhort fort of Can- 

non, having a very -large Bore, mounted on a very low, 
ſtrong Carriage, with wooden Wheels of one intire Piece, 
for throwing of Bombs, Carcaſles, c. | | 

Cs horn MorTars, are made of hammered Iron, of fou 
Inches diameter at the Bore, in 
length ten Inches and a half, in the 
Chace nine Inches ; being fixed up- 
on a piece of Oak twenty Inches in 
length, ten and a half in breadth, 
and betwixt three or four in thick- 
neſs; they ſtand fixt at forty five 
Degrees of Elevation, and throw Hand-Granades as all other 


* 


Hand Mortars do. See the Figure. 


Land Mog ra ns [in Gunnery] are of different Sorts; the moſt 


common are 10, 13, 14 and 15 Inches diameter. They are 


mounted on a very thick Plank; but have no Whcels; but 
upon a march are laid upon a block Carriage. 
Hard Mok ra Rs, are alſo of ſeveral Sorts, | as 
Tinkers Mok rARSs, which are fixed at the end of a Staff a- 
bout 4 Foot and a half long, and the other end being ſhod with 


Elevation, and fires it with the other, "Wo 

 Firelack MorRTars, are fix'd in a Stock, with a Lock like 
a Firelock, and ſwing between two Arches, of Iron, with 
Holes anſwering to one another. ' Theſe ſtand upon a Plank 


Iron to flick in the Ground, while a Soldier keeps it in an 


of Wood, and are portable by one Man, from one Place to 


another. 


In. 


R 
y [morgftes 1 J frewardneſs} Peering: Pisa r 17 {mo 
7 mixec 


_ " MorTER 


which. were adorned both out and inſide with it, and in m 
whom Pliny ſays they wers derived] is 3 chrious Y 


MorTaR [mortarium, L. Ja Veſſel uſed for pounding things 
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up together with Water, for a Cement 


in building.” | 
__*MoxrTarioLun {with Anatomiſts} the Socket wherein a 


2 n u (old Nr.] a Lamp or Taper burning e 
Mora Ktun old Nec. J a Lamp or Ta in. | 
the Graves or Shrines of 0 Dead. - FI Yi * 
Mor 4” anceſtre, a Writ lying where a Man's Father, 
Brother or Uncle dies ſiezed of Land, and a ftranger abates 
or _—_ the _ 4385 : hate. | 
oRTGAGE [of mart, death, a nd gage, a pledge, FI an ch. 
Iigation whereb 14 Tenement 17 A, the po 
are pawned or bound over to the Creditor for Money or other 
Effects borrowed, peremptorily to be the Creditors for ever, 
if the Money be not paid at the Day agreed on. 
© MorTcaces, the Party to whom any thing is mortgaged 
or pawned. 
ORTGAGER,, the Party who has pawned or mortgaged. 
Mo RTHLAGA o n dla ga, 8 a Murderer or Manſlayer. 
| ORTI CINOUs | morticinus, L.] dying of it ſelf, 
killed. . n W 
Mox rr ER OUs [of mortifer, L.] of deadly Nature; of a 
death bringing Quality. | 3 
Mo'xT1F1ED [mortifie, F. of L.] made or grown dead; ſub- 
dued or conquered. | | | 
_ MorT1Fica/T1ON, a making dead; alſo trouble and vexa- 
tion which falls upon a Man, when diſappointed or croſs d. 
MorTIFICAT1ON [ with Chymiſts] the alteratian of the out- 
ward Forms in Metals, Minerals, e. | | 
Moxriricariox [in Theology] a ſubduing or bringing un- 
der the Fleſh by Abl ene a.) Was : * 
A Moxriricariox [with Surgeons] loſs of Life, Nature, 
Heat and Senſe in any Member of the Body, a Diſeaſe when 
the natural Juices loſe their proper Motions in that Part, and 
by that means fall into a fermentative one, and corrupt and 
deſtroy the Texture of the Part. 
To MorTiry [mortificare, L. J to make or to grow dead. 
To MorTiry [with Chymiſts] is to change the outward 
Form or Shape of a mixt Body. 
To MorTiry acid Spirits [with Dane is to mix chem 
with ſuch Things as deſtroy their Strength, or hinder their 
Operation, | 
To Moxrir [with Divines] is to ſubdue or conquer the 
Luſts and Paſſions. 


To MorTrry [with Coek5] is to make Fleſh grow tender, 
to keep it till it has a hogoo. , | 

To Mo'x rIsE M [with Carpenters] is to faſten one Piece 

'To Moxrrorse F of Timber into another; or to fix the 
THe of one Piece of Wood into a Hole or Mortiſe of ano- 
ther. 


Mo'xTLiNG, the Wool that is taken from the Skin of a 
dead Sheep. | | | | 
Mo'RTMAin Ii. e. dead han] an Alie nation or making over 
of Lands and Tenements to any Gild, Corporation or Frater- 
nity and their Succeſſors, Biſhops, Parſons, Vicars, Cc. 
which may not be done without the King's Licenſe. | 
Mo/&TREL Cold Rec.] a Meſs of Milk and Bread allow'd to 
poor People in an Hoſpital. 3 meet 
Mo Rr NE [ Heraldry] ſignifies born dead, F. and is applied 
>, | fo a Lion, that has neither Tongue, nor p 
nor Claws; and the Reaſon of calling it gern dead, 
may be, that having neither Tongue, Teeth nor 
Claws, it is in a dead State, "having no Weapons 
to get nor tear his Prey, nor a Tongue to turn the meat in 
its mouth, which is a' State of Death to a Beaſt of Prey. 
- 'Mo'sxTuUaRriEs, Gifts left by a Man at his death to the 
Lord of the Fee, Mortuaries antiently were paid in Beaſts; 
but by a Statute made in the 21ſt Year of King Henry VIII. 
there is a certain Rate ſet for the Payment of them in mo- 
1 8 1 theſe Mortuaries are not payable but in ſome parti 
cular Places. | N Pods 
Caput MoxT [wich CI] the grols and carthy 
Caput Mo x ruuu f ſubſtance that remains of any m 
Body, aſter the moiſture has been drawn out. 
„ Mo' nun, a Mulberry. . 
- 1 07 [with Oculiſs] a ſmall. ſoft ſwelling under the 
SF =) 
Nene [with Borghi, a Mulberry Tree, . 
Mos A ick, belorging to Moſes. „ 
Mos Kick Tor rather Maſaict Work; ſo called, 4s 
Mos AI Work 5 tome fay, from the Mu/ea of the Gretks- 


+3 


: 


* 


1 
* 


wrought with Stones of divers Colours, and divers Metals, 1” 
to the Shape of "Kniots, Flowers, and other Things, WI 
thar nicety of Art, that they ſeem to be all but one we 


mo 


ather the Work of Netitr6 5-0, 4 Wi "fin 
a ſort” of Painting in ſmall Pebbles, Cockles, and Shells of 


divers Colours, and of late alſo with Pieces figured at Plea- 


ſure; an Ornament of much _— and Duration; but of 


moſt uſe in Pavements and Floorings 


 MoscHsTELEYWwa [with Dee Maudk:Ctowfoot, L. 


Mosch“ rro [in the Ve Indies) a Ringing Gnar, very 


troubleſome, there. 
Moss oP Turkiſh Churches or Temples; they are 
Moss 


Pool on one fide with ſeveral Cocks, 

Mo'scnvs VD , Gr.] a ſort of Perfume well known; ; 
or the little Beaſt like a Goat, of which it is bred, - 

Moscnoca'k1ox [of wox@r, miusk, and vi, Gr . a Nut] 
a Nutmeg, an Tadian Spice. 

Moss, a Beaſt in New-England 12 Foot high, the Body 
as big as a Bulls, the Neck like a Stags, the Legs ſhort, the 
Tail longer than a Bucks, and the Tips of the Horns 12 
Feet aſunder. 

Moss [meoy, Sax. mouſſe, F.] a little Plant of the Para- 
ſite kind, or a kind of Down that adheres to the Trunks and 
Branches of Trees; eſpecially Aſpens, Cedars, Fir-Trees, 
Oaks, c. allo upon Stones about Springs, Cc. 

Mo'ssix rss, fulneſs of moſs, or being moſſy. 

Mo'ssy [meoYig, Sax. ] having, or full of moſs. 

Mo'ss xs, moriſh or boggy Places. 

Moss-Troopers, a fort of Robbers in Scotland. 
' MosT [mzF'T, Sax. ] the greateſt part. 

Mo'sTL.y [ma} tlic, Sax.] tor the moſt part. 

Mo's Trick [with Painters] à round Stick, about a Yard 
long, which they reſt on when at Work. 

Mo'sTR a [in Muſick Books] a little mark at the end of each 
Line, ſhewing with what Note the next Line begins, Ital. 


Mor ¶ Hunting Term] a certain Note or Tune blown with 
a Horn. 


Mo'T a [ Rec. ] a Caſtle or Fort. 

Mo'Tacism [with Gram.] is a Vowel as. the Let- 
ter m, L. 

Mor [moda, Sax. a meeting] an Ae or Meeting, 
2 Court of Judicature, as a Ward-Mote. 


MoTEe's, a cuſtomary Service or Payment at the Court | 


of the Lord of the Manour. | | | 
MoTE'TT1 * Cin Muffck Books) a fort of Church Muſick 
Morz'rro { made uſe of among the. Roman Catholicks, 
and is compoled with much Art and Ingenuity.” It is mach 
of the ſame, in divine Muſick, as Cantata's in common. 
Mor [mod, Sax.) a ſort of F ly which eats Cloth; 
Morn mullcin [with Herbalifts] the Herb call'd alſo Hig- 
Taper, Long- Weed, Torch-Weed or Wool-Blade: -. 
MoTa-Wort (mo &. yy jvc, Sax. ] the Herb Mug · wort. 
Mo'rugx [mo do, Sa.] of a Child; alſo the Womb it- 
ſelf; alſo a Diſeaſe peculiar 0 chat Fart; alſo a white ab- 
ſtance on ſtale Liquor s. 
Mornrx gf Pearl, the Shell which contains the Pearl Fiſh. 
MoTueR of Time, an Herb. 
MoTazR of Wine, Beer, '&o.'| MOeDer, "OR thicken- 
ing] the Mouldineſs or Dregs of Wane, Beer, Src te: 1751 
MornEx-Vort, an Herb. (AGF; 
 MoTtazs Tongues, are ſuch Languages as ſeem to kive no 
dependance upon, derivation from, or affinity with one ano- 
ther. Some have been of Opinion, that at the Confuſion of 
Languages at the Building of BA“ there were formed 2 
or 72 Languages. But Biſhop/WWkins and others are of Opi 
nion that there were not ſo many nor on Men ad theme 
perſe into ſo many Colonies, 
There have been, and at this Time tae are in " 
World a far greater Number. Pliny and Strabo relate thut in 
Dioſcuria, a Town of Calebus, ther were Men of 300 Na- 


1 * Fr? 


#1. 4 3 * 1%; 40% + 


tions, and; ſo r diſtinct ee reſort on account | 


of Traffick. 


* tr be 4 


Some Hiſtorian; Fes rf — every. 80 Miles of chat vaſt | 


Continent, and almoſt in every, particular Valley of Peru, a 
& Language or mother. 0 to 22 was ſpoken. 
And Purchaſe ſpeaks of à 1000 diſtinct Languages {poken 
by the 5 5 of North 2 about Norida., 
Julius Scaliger aſſerts, that there axe no more than eleven 
mother Tongues uſed i in Europe; of which four, are of more 
general Uſe and large Extent, and the other ſeyen of a - 
r Extent and Ut. F ; Thols« of the larger Extent are 


. 1: The Greek, which in in antient LI ures. was uſed i in E. ; 
— 
rope; Mic and Africa which.allo did by diſperſion and mixture 
with ad, Be er People, „e into ſevera Dialetts.. As, the 
: "oP 
Attic Derick, -Eolich 2 * ici. 842 4 yi UN 1&3; 15 te NAR 
7 3 SATIN 243 * 5155 Weigl ling = 4 22 31 90 * 


built like large Halls, with Iſles, Galleries, 
and Domes, and are adorned on the Inſide with Comparti- 
ments and Pieces of Arabeſgue Work. There i is always a 


relative Place of a 


4.7 20-5 


. 


2. The Latin which, tho” it is och * it ein ** 
the Greek, had _— 
ſhews out of Varro. 
lian, Spaniſh and Frenth. 
3. The Teutonick or German, which is now diſtinguiſhed 


into upper and lower. 


The upper Teutonick has two notable Dialects. 
Daniſh, Scandian, or it may be the Gothick; to which the 
Language uſed in Denmart, Sweden, Nora and 1/and do 
appertain. 2. The Saxons from which much of the Engliſh 
and Srotch are derived, and alſo the Frizian Langue, and 
thoſe Languages on the North of the Elve. | 

4. The Sc/avonick,, which extends itſelf thro? many large 
Territories, tho' not without ſome yariation, as Bohemia, Cro- 
atia, Dalmatia, Lithuania, Muſcovia, Poland and Vandalia, 
this 1 is ſaid to be a Language uſed by 60 ſeveral Nations. 

The Languages of leſſer Extent are. 

1. The Albancſe or old Epirotict, now in uſe in the moun- 
taineous Parts of Epirus. 

2. The European, Tartar or Scythian, | from which ſome 
ſuppoſe the Jriſb took its Original, 

. As for the Turkiſþ Tongue, that originally is no other 
but the Afeatick, Tartarian Tongue, mixed with Armenian, 
Perſian, much Arabick, and ſome Greek. 

4. The Hungarian, uſed in the pray part of that King- 

m. 

The Finnick, uſed in Finland and Lapland. 

The Cantabrian, in uſe with the Biſcainert, who live 


* 


near the Ocean on the Pyrencan Hills, which border both on 
Spain and France. 


The Triſh, from thence brought over into. ſome Parts 
of Scotland, which, Mr. Camden ſuppoſes to be derived 
from the Wel/f+. 


four Dialects, as Petrus Crinitus- 
rom the Latin are derived the It. 


t. The 


8. The old Gaulifþ or Britiſb, ſtill preſerved in Wales, - 


Cornwal and Britaiu in France. 
To theſe Mr. Breremood adds 4 more. 

1. The Arabick that is now uſed in the ſteep Mountains 
of Granada, which however is no. Mother Tongue, being a 
Diale& of the Hebrew. 

2. The Cauchian, uſed in Eaſt Friezland. 
3. The 1/lyrian, in the Iſland Yeggia. 
4. The Fazygian, on the North-hde of Hungary. 


MoTHER-Hood [of mo de N hod, Sax. ] the State or Relas 1 


tion of a Mother. 

MoTHER Churches, are | 
others. 

MoTarr E 
the Child is 


ſuch as have founded or erected 


Phyſotians] a Diſcaſe in that Part where 
; alſo the Womb it ſelf. 


Mo'THERING, a Cuſtom Kill retained in many Places of 


— land, of viſiting Parents on Midlent-Sunday ; and it ſeems 
called Mothering,” from the Reſpect in old Time paid 

9 the Mather Church. It being the Cuſtom for Pro- 
ple in old Popiſni Times to viſit their Mother Church on Mid- 
lent- Sunday, and to make their Offerings at the High- Altar. 

Mo/THERLEss [of mo do lea F, Sax. ] having no mother. 

Mo'THERLINEss, Imo de n and Felienel xe, Sa.] mother- 
ly Affection, Behaviour, c. 

Mornzxr [of mo den, Sax. ] having a white Subſtance on 
it by reaſon of Age; as Liquors. a 

Mo riox [motio, L.] a moving or changing Place. 

Mor iox, the Action of a natural Body which moves or 
ſtirs it : alſo an Inclination; alſo a Propoſal. or Overture; al- 
ſo Inſtance or Requeſt. 

Proper Mor rox, is a — out of one prope 
to another, as the motion of a Wheel in a Clock. 

Improper Mor 10w, is the Paſſage of a Body out of one 
common Place into another common Place, as that of a Clock 
when moved in a Ship. 

Abſolute: Morro Lenk Philo/opbers] is che changing of 
the abſolute Place of any Body that moves; ſo that the {wift- 
neſs of its motion will beimeaſured by the quantity of the ab- 
ſolute Space, which the moving Body has run through. 

Simple Mor io x, one that is produced from ſome one Power. 

Campound Moriox, is one produced by —— conſpiring 

Powers. 4 $5 . 
- Relative Motion 
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which the Thing moving runs over. 
The MoT1oN of tHe Spirit. is called le the 
Spirit agitates itſelf in the Matter, ſeeking to inform it. 
De Marion of the Light, is 
and the Heat di 0 — 3 es into all the Parts. 
The Mo rio of Matter, äs eightfold of Expanſion, Con- 
trectation, A tion, Gyxraphthy, Continuſty, Impulſion, 
Libration and! bery. eee ue ee de 


The 


; Place in- 


nxt Fs Philoſophers}: is 4 change of the 
that moves, the fwiftneſs of which 
is eſtimated Fs wu by: the.. Quantity of relagive Space, 


that whereby the Light 
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93 Morten of Expanſas, is that wheteby the Mattet be 
ing rarified with Heat, di rr ſeek>' 
ing larger room. 
The MoTion of Contraftion, is that whereby the Matter i is 
— ing itſelf ite a armer Space by Conden- 
tion. 
The Morton of Aggregation, is when a Body is carried to 
its Connaturals. 
The Mor ion of Sympathy, is chat whereby 2 like Body is 
drawn to its like. 
The MoT10u of Antipathy, js that here an unlike Body 


is driven away by its contrary. 


The Mor 10 of Continuity, is that whereby matter follows 


matter, ſhunning diſcontinuity. 

The Mor1on of Impulſion or — 2 chat whereby mat · 
ter yields to matter that preſſeth upon | 

The MoTion of Libration, is that * the Parts wave 


themſelves to and fro, that they may be rightly placed in the 


whole. 
The Morton of Liberty, is that 5 a Body, à Part 
thereof being violently moved out of its Place and yet not 


plucked away, returns thither a 
Mor ion of a Bomb or Cannon Ball, is the Progreſs it 
makes in the Air after it is delivered, and is of three ſorts 3 as 
Violent Mor io of 4 Bail, is the firſt aw 997 of it, 
when the Powder has worked its Effect upon the Ball; or ſo 
far as the Ball or Bomb may be ſuppoſed to go in a right Line. 
Mixt Morton of 4 Ball, is when the Weight of the Bomb 


or Ball begins to overcome the Force that was given by the 


Powder. 

Natural Motion of a Ball, is when the Bomb or Ball is 
falli 

poly MoT1on, is ſuch a motion as has its principle or 
moving Force within the moving Body, as that of a Stone 
falling towards the Earth. 

Violent Mor ion, is a motion, the principle of which is 
withouty and againſt which the moving Body makes a reſiſt- 
ance, as the motion of a Stone thrown upwards. 

Pretty Mor iox [with 9 a Term uſed to 
the freedom of the motion of the Legs, when a H 
bends them much upon the manage; alſo when a Horſe — 
right out, and keeps his Body ſtrait, and his Head high, and 
bends his Fore- Legs handſomly. 

MoTion equally accelerated [in Mechanicks} is fuch whoſe 
velocity increaſes equally in equal times. 

Moriox egually retarded, is ſuch, the velocity of which 
equally increaſes in equal times, till the Body comes to reſt. 

MoTion of the Apogee [in Aftronomy} is an Arch of the 
Zodiack of the grinum mobile. 

The Laws of MoT1on [according to Sir I. Newton] are, 

1. That every Body will continue its State, either of Reſt 
or Motion, ' uniformly forward in a right Line, unleſs it be 
made to change that State by ſome force impreſſed upon it. 

2. That the change of motion is in proportion to the mo- 
ving force exprelſed; and is always according to the direction 
of that right Line in which the farce is impreſs'd. , 

3. That Reaction is always equal and contrary to Adtion ; 
or, which is the fame Thing, the mutual Actions of two 
Bodies one upon another are e and directed towards con - 
trary Parts; as when one preſſes and draws another, 
tis as much pre ſfed and drawn by that Body. 

Morrexs / an Army, are the ſeveral Marches and coun- 
ter Marches which it makes in changing its Poſts. 

To Mor tox' 4 Thing f prob. of mature, L. to mention it. 

Animal Motion, is that whereby the fituation, figare, 
magnitude, r. of the Parts, Members, Cc. of Animals are 
changed, and is either 


Spontaneous Mor iox 5 which is that performed by goat 
of the Muſcles, at the direction or 


Muſcular Mo rio 
command of the Will. 
Natur ai. Mower 18 unt mation that is ciefted with- 
* ert Moro out direction or command of the 
j 


Diurnal Mor 10 E lin Aron] is a- motion wherewith 


Primary MoT1on 
whole mundane Sphere, appears to Ive every Day codud 
the Earth from Lai to Matt. 

Secund Mor lo 2 [in Aron] is that whereby 2 Planet, 


Proper Mor iox 


Moro fin Myfick] is the manner of bearing 


Mer ion [in Mechunichs]-the Inſide of a Waten 
A Mo'riv (mo, L.] a moving w gere 3 
os or moons an Incitement. 


all the heavenly Bodies, and the 


5 war Be advances a came 
pace every Day, from eff towards g a 

to haſten or ſlacken the Time of the — 
Words or Notes. | . 


their Eby 


8 ſays, is engel that the Region 
© 19 be received, war NT nas eee, 


Eye. 
Mo 0s Le, r. Ja — of old Linen toad like \ — 
which is put into Ulcers and tops the Flux of Blood... 

Mo'Tz1x, a mover, L. 

Morro [mot; F.] a Word or ſhort Seed SOAR 
blem or Device, or to a Coat of Arms in a Scroll, at the bor. 
tom of an Eſcutcheon; 

Morro [in Here/dry] is ſome ſhort Sentence, either 
or Hervick, juſt as the Deviſer was 
the Name of the Bearer; ſome to the —.— 
neither. Ar 
ſome Scroll or 2 uſually at che wk ano of the 
Eſcutcheon; and ſo it is the laſt in — 

Morus Periftalticus 85 with Phyficians] periſtaltick or 
quibbling motion of the Guts, L. 

To Moves [movere, L. mouvoir, 40 ſtir any Thing or 
Part, to change Place or Situation; to ſtir up, to incite, 
to affect, to provoke. 

To Movz a Court of Fudicature, is to propoſe a matter to 
it, in order to obtain their Directions, &&c. 

Movs ap. [mobilis, L.] that may be niov'd; alſo vary. 
ing in Tirge. | 

Mo'vzaBLENnEss?) [mobilitas, L.] capableneſs of being 

MonBr1ity moved. 

Move aBLE Signs rich Aſftrol.) are Aries, Cancer, Libra 
and Capricorn, which are ſo call'd, becauſe they make the 
Changes of the — in Spring, Summer, Autumn and 
Winter. They are alſo call'd Cardinal Signs. 

MoveaBLE Feaſts, are thoſe Feſtivals, . which tho” 
happen, or are celebrated on the ſame Day of the Week, yet 


2 the Day of the Month, as Eafter, Whitſundtide, ke. 


0'VEABLEs, perſonal Goods or Eitate, 

Mo/vemenT, motion or moving. 

Movement [with Clack-makers thoſe Parts of the Clock, 
Watch, . which are in motion, and which by that mo- 
tion carry on the deſign, or anſwer the end of the Inſtrument. 

To MovLp [of mouler, F.] to caſt or forth in a mould; 
alſo to work Dough. 

To MovLlp [amoulder, Span. mouler, F. ] to caſt in 


| Mould. 


To MovLy Bread, is to work the Maſs or Dough with the 
Hands, and to form it into Loaves. 

Mou rp [mogel, Goth, fived] mouldineſs, 

Movis — Sax. mul, Du.] Earth mixed with 

Mor » 

Mov up — — Span.] a Form or Frame in which any 

Mors & Thing is Caſt; alſo the hollowneſs in the upper 
part of Head. 

MoutpaBLe, that may be moulded. 

Mo/Ulpgrine [of molee, Sax. Earth, c.] falling or 
crumbling into Duſt, Cc. 

Mov'Lvivsss prob. of mol ynad, Sax. or of nucidus, LI 
a ſort of hoarineſs, by reaſon of ſtaleneſs, as Bread, Qt. 

Mov'LpinG, any Thing caft in a Mould, 

 Mov'Lpincs fin Arebiteck.] are Ornaments either of Wood 
or Stone; Projectures beyond the nakedneſs of a Wall, Co- 
lumn, r. the aſſemblage of which form Corniſhes, c. 

Mou 1 Dives [in Gunnery] are all the eminent Parts af 2 
Gun or Mortar-Piece, as ſuch Squares or Rounds which ferve 


generally for Ornament, as the breech mouldings, muzzle 


mouldings, c. 
Mow. LOY [ mucidus, L. F. ] hoary with mouldineſs. 
Mov'tmwer fin the Ari ＋ ar] 4 Turn- Stile or wooden 
which turns upon 4 Stake, fx d . 
cammonly ſet up in Paſſages; near 
3 Places, on the "ide — thro* which 
le paſs on Foot. 

Mourtwer [in Mechanichs] a. Roller which being croſſed 
with tero Levers, is uſually apply'd to Cranes, Capſtans, &. 
and other — for raiſing things of great Weight. - 

| To MovLrrt [mutare, L. muer, F. — 2 * 

FoNMe'vrl rn > to ſhe the Feathers as Birds do. 

A Nov bra, a young Duck 

A Mov [prob. of gelt, C. Br. e 
3 48cording to Minfew} a Hedge of Bank, # _ 

or Fenee: pets 
Fo Moons; to ſecure or defend with 2 Bank, fc. 
— N which Kings, & 
4 Crofs u it, ch „ Er. are 
Robes, kolding'int err f N ty 


dS 3 It; repreſents the ſoveeig hs 
i md fas Kings: 5 = 
on 2 


'd; ſome - | 


nds, L. the World] a- Ball of Ee Ge 
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minlons, which high Duty is reſiding in his owt ſovereight 


Power. * 

Mound [of 'Plaifter of Paris] the Quantity of 3000 10. 

MounT [ mots, L. mont, F.] a Mountain or Hill; alſo a 
Walk raiſed on the fide of a Garden, above the level of the 
reſt of the Plot. 

A Movunr [in Fortificat.] a heap of Eatth having a Breaſt- 
work to cover the Cannon planted upon it. 

Mouvr of Piety, a ſtock of money, which in former times 
was raiſed by a contribution of charitable People, and laid up 
to be lent on occaſions to poor People ruined by the Extor- 
tion of the Jerot. 

To Mount [montare, Ital. monter, F.] to go or get up. 

Pike Mov x * Guard [in Milit., Affairs] is to go * 


mw MovuxT 4 Breach [ Milit. Affairs] is to run up it, or 
to attack it. 

To MounT the Trenches [ Milit. A Fair,] is to go upon 
_— in the Trenches. 

MounT 4 Cannon [in Gunnery] is to ſet it on the Car- 
, riage, or to raiſe its Mouth higher. 

MovunrT Egg [with Tin Miners] a different Slug in the bot 
tom of the Float, that which remains after Tin is mel 
down and remelted from the burnt Oar; which tho? it is of a 
Tin Colour, yet is of an Iron Nature, as has been diſcovered 
by applying a Magnet to it. 

Movu'xTAiN [montagne, F.] a vaſt bulk or heap of Earth, 
raiſed to a conſiderable Height, either by Nature or Art. 


MouNnTAINEE'R, one who dwells on the Mountains; a 


Highlander. 

Movu'xTAinous [montan's, L. montaigneux, F 
having, or fult of high Hills. 

Movu'xTEBANK [of montimbance, Ital. becauſe they gene- 
rally mount or get upon a Stage or high Bench to ſhew them- 
ſelves] a Quack Doctor or itinerant Pretender to Phyſick and 
Surgery. 

oURAI'LLE [with Horſemen] Barnacles, an Inſtrument of 
Iron or Wood, compoſed of 2 Branches, joined at one end 
with a Hinge to hold a Horſe by the Noſe, to prevent his 
ſiruggling and getting looſe, when an Inciſion is made, or the 
Fire given, &c, F. 

To Mouax [moNnan, Sax.] to lament, to bewail, to 
grieve. 

Mon'xwevuL [of mo nan, to mourn, and xull, a. ſor- 
rowfal, e. 

Movu'RNFULNEss, ORDEAL S 

Mou“ NIN, bewailing, lamenting, grieving; alſo a par- 


ticular Habit worn on the death of ſome Relations, Ec. 


and 10010 


Mouxxix of the Chine [in Horſe] a Diſeaſe which cauſes | 


Ulcers in the Liver, 


Most [muYy, Sax. MUUS, mus L. ] an Animal well known. 

A Movss [ Hier rogppically) was by the Antients uſed to 
ſignify a good Choice, becauſe Mice are ſaid, by their ſmell, 
to diſtinguiſh the beſt Cheeſe, &c. among a grew man 

Movuse Crope, is ſaid of a Beaſt, over whole Back a hrew 
Mouſe has run. 

Mousk Ear, Tail, different kinds of Herbs. 

Movssve [in (in Heraldry] as Croix Mouſſue, is a 
Croſs rounded off at the end, as in the Figure, F, 

Mouru [mo'd, Sax.] a well known Part of 
| the Body of an Animal; that Part of a human 
Face conſiſting of the Lips, the Gums, the inſide of the 
Cheeks, and the Palate. 

Mov/raru [mu d xull, Sax. ] that may Oe be put into 
the Mouth at once. 

Mourn [in Geography] the Mouth of a River, Ec. the 
Place where a River empties itſelf into the Sea. 

To MouTH it, is to ſpeak after a contemptuous or clowniſh 
manner. 

A fine Mournꝝ [ Horſemanſbip] a Horſe is ſaid to have 2 fine 
Mouth that ſtops, if the Horſeman does but bend, his Body 
backwards, a nila his Hand, without ſtaying for. the Check 
of the Bridle: ſuch a Mouth 1 is alſo called . light and 


loyal. 
Aix d Mourn (rh "Horſemen is when. a Horſe 
Y not .chack or beat anon the 


4 Wer Mourn 
an 

with e is When, tho' the Parts 
k well, and are well very it is not 


A falſe Mourn 
of a Horſe's Mouth 


at all ſenſible, 
- A'Mouta e vs a Les A, i [with Hor ſemen] i Le. a Mouth 
of a full Reſt u Api Mets Heck that has 


not the 1 _ _ of ſome fine Mouths ; but never- 
theleſs has a fx d and certain Reſt, and ſuffers a Hand that 
is a little hard, without chacking or beating ing upon, the i 

, wn * [mope, Sax. on Stack of yOu . 299 10 
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DoMow [ma yin, Sax. to bntdown Grifs, Gr. 

Mo wn, one who cuts 

 MownTze' (ry er Alarm. to mount or go with ſpeed 
upon ſome warlike Expedition. 

Mo/xa, a ſort of Down or Indian Graſs, uſed in Phyſick. 

Moy zxzavu' [in Fortification) a ſmall, flat Baſtion, com- 
monly placed in the e of a Curtain, where the Baſtions 
at the Extremities are not well defended from the {mall Shot 
by reaſon of their diſtance. | 

Mor'LE (with Gardeners] a Graft or Cyon. e 

Mor Ls, a ſort of high heeled Shoes. 

ow CCULENT { muctulentus, L.] ſnotty. 

. Mu 'CCULENCY 
* _ ENTNESS ſnottineſs. 
ven | muchio, Ital. ] a great Quantity 

Mvcn a'zum [in Pharmacy] 9 of Roses by it ſelf; 
or the infuſion boiled up to a Syrup. 

700 cip [mucidus, L.] 2. muſty, mouldy. 

UCIDNEss [mucedo, L.] muſtineſs. 

MuciLace [of mucus, L.] a viſcous Extraction or Juice; 
made of Roots, &. reſembling Snot; alſo a tHick pituitous 
matter, coagulated with the Urine in the Gravel and 

Mvucit a"cinous [of muccago, L. ] full of ſlime. 

Mvcii. a cinovs Glands [with Anat.] Glandules or Kernels 


plac'd on the Skin, lying immediately over the Joints, the uſe 


of which is to ſeparate a kind of {limy matter, which makes the 
Joints ſupple and ſlippery, ſo as they move with great eaſe 
and freedom. 

MuciLa'cinousxsss, fulneſs of mucilage or a viſcous ſort 
of Subſtance. | 

Mucx [meox, Sax. prob. of mucus, L. Snot] Filth, Dung. 
* wet, wet as Dung, very wet. 

uck-Hi/}, a Dunghil. 

Mucx-#orm, a covetous Perſon. 
or cxiness [of mebx, filth, and ney ye, Sax.) dirtineſs, 

c 

Mu'cxenves [either of muck, filth, of meox, Sax. or muc- 
cinium of mucus, L. ſnot, mouchoir, F. or mocaders, Span. ] 
an Handkerchief. 

2 ** ec [of muc F, Sax. an heap] to hoard up. 


or running the Muc, is when a Mahometan 
Mags has been at Mecca, and having procured a 
Dagger half N runs about, and kills all he meets that 


are not Mahometans, till he is killed himſelf, after which he 


is buried, and eſteemed a Saint. 


Muco'st 
Muvu-/covus 


> [mucoſus, L.] full of Snot, mot 


Mucous Glands Anat.] three Glands which empty them - 


ſelves into the Urethra. 
Mu cousx Ess e tat, L. ] ſnottinels. 
Muvu'cro, the Point 


Heart. 
My'crxonaTED [mucronatis, L.] ending in a Point like 
that of a Sword. 


Mucroxna/TuM Os [with Anatomifts] the lowet end of the 


Breaſt-Bone, pointed like a Sword. 
Mv/cuLenT [mucxlentus, L.] full of Snot or Snivel. 


+ 
deu grun, J. Lesen l.) nonineſs 


Mv'cus [in Auat. ] Snot, moſt properly that which flows 
from the papillary Procelles, chro“ the O. N into 


the Noſtr 
Mvevs Inte/tinorum { Anat.] a viſcous matter which flows 
from the Glandules, by which the Guts are defended from 
ſharp and hard Things, which paſs thro' them. 
Muy [modder, Dus. ] wet, filth or mire. 
Mu Suckers, a kind of Water Fowl; which” ſuck out of 
the mud of Chanels, that by which they are nouriſhed. 
Mupor, of or pertaining to, having of full of mud, thick 
with dregs, Sc. 
4 Mu'bbiness Trhirkpps of modder, Du. and nef7 the hav- 
ing mud, being muddy. 
To Mu'ppLe 


Mp, half Drunk, Tipſy, 
Mupzxesze's [with the Turks] thoſe who teach Scholars 
their Religion, for which they are paid 


of the Moſques. 


Mu - Laue, F.] a ſort of Coops where Hawks are kept 

+ Mew f when they change their Feathets. . 

Mv x5 {of nue, F.] now the King's Stables at Charing Croſe 
but formerly the Places for keeping of his Hawks. 

A Murr [aauſſie, F. moife, A n Caſs of Furr to pat 
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Dyſuria. 


Mæcxo Cordis — the lower pointed end of the 
L. 


wax of moedelen, Du, 1 to rout with the 
Bill as Ducks do; alſo to make Tipſy or half Drunk. 


out of the Revenues 
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Te Mepera tree sene de Bede al yur, 
ker. to hide] to wrap wp i mut and Face im a. Cloth. 


telligibly. _ | eren 
ven f with the cer of a' Teſt or Coppel 
whictt is put over it in the Fire. 


and Cin. | 

Murr among the Turks] the chief Prieſt of —— og 

ead of the Mabumtm Religion of the Oracle of all doubt- 
ad. en in his Law; appointed by the grand Seignior 

lelf. 

Mus [prob. of Mwygle, C. Br. to be warm] a Cop for 
warming Drink, Se. ; | 

Mv/c-Wort, an Herb. {Af | 
N Part of the Entrails of a Sheep or of Beafts of 

e Foreſt. | 

Moc [#araſas, L.] inclinable to be muſty of to 

Mucey JF imell ſo. 

Moo [#Higiths, L.] lowing or bellowing. 

Mv“oiros, the low ing of Cattle. L. | 

Mo errvs' he ſome 'Phyfital Anuthor:] that inarticulate 
ſound of the Voce, which Perſons utter in Apoplexies, and 
ſuch Mee Diſtempers. L. 

MCGeLET0'/xANS, a religions Sect which ſprung up in 
about the Year 1657. denominated from the Leader 
Lodowitk Muggleton, a Journeyman Taylor, who fet him- 


«" * 4 * 
— a 


of ſaving or datnning whom he pleafed; and that himfelf 
and one Reeves were the two laſt Witneſſes of God, that e- 
ver ſhonld be upon Earth. 

Mu1D [with the Feuch] à large meaſure both for dry 
Things and wet, of various Capacities. | 

 MULA'TTO [of u,, L. a Mule begotten on a Horſe and 
an Aſs] one born of Parents, of which one is a Moor and the 
other of ſome other Nation, or a White; in the Indies, one 
begotten on a Negro Man and an Indian Woman, or of an 
Indian Man and a Negro Woman. i 

MU/LBERRY [with Botanifts] in a large Senſe, fignifies any 
Fruit compoſed of ſeveral Protuberances, as Raiberries, 
Blackberties, &c. 

Mv't.citits [with the Pars] the God of Fire or Smithery, 

Murer (mula, L. JA Penalty or Fitie of Money ſet up- 
on one. 

MULE [mula, L.] a Beaſt generated between an Aſs and 4 
Mare, or a Horſe and a ſhe Aſs: 

op Fern, a kind of Herb. 

ULE'TIER Ta, 

Murz'TTo * a Mule driver. 

MULETTO, a great Mule, a. Moil, which in ſome Places 
is made uſe of for carrying Sumpters. 

MULGRONOO'K, a kind of Fiſh. | 

MU'LIER, a Woman, a married Woman, L. ; 

MULI1ER [in Lato] a Son born in Wedlock, with relation 
to one born before it of the ſame Man or Woman, who 
mult yield the Inheritance to the younget, called Mulierutus 
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111 Filius. 
Wh: MutitrAa'TUs Filius [in Law] a lawful Son begotten, 
a! and oppoſed to a natural Son or Baſtard. ! 
Bl! | MULIE/BRIA [ Anatomy] a Woman's Privities, or ſo much 

142 as is called Cannus ; alſo their monthly Courſes. 

44 


MULIE'BRITY 
nacy, ſoftneſs. _ | | 
Mvu-/LIERTY, the State and Condition of a Mulier or law- 
ful begotten. Son. | as | 
Mu LTO de fimo [old Deeds) a Cart Load or Heap of Dung, 
to be ſpread upon Land, IL. | | F 
* To MULL Wine [prob. of mo/ltre, L. to ſoften, to make 
* ſweet or gentle] to burn, 4. e. to make hot, and ſeaſon it 
7 with Spice, Sugar, Ec. | 11 
4  MU'LLARY, [molaris of molere, L. to grind, moullęur, F.] 
4 Mutz F that Stone which is held in the Hand in 
| grinding Colours. . = Lunt gut 
„ | MU-LLEN, an Herb. * 1 2% g! 
| | Mo'LTET I nullus, L.] 4 kind of Fiſh called alſo à Barbel. 
"i Mu LTET [in Heraldry] is oſteh a Bearing of Coat Armor, 
| as a Ruby on a Chief Pearl; two Mullets Diamonet. 
MULLET [in Heraldry} of molette, F. the Rowel of 4 Spur; 
© but ſome take it for a Star; this can have hut five 


_NYJ neceſſity be a Star; whereas the French have Stärs 
of five Points, as Well as Molertes of ſix; and thence ſore: 
conclude, that it is the Rowel of a Spur, and that it Mould 


[muliebritas, L.] womaniſhneſs, effemi- 
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is Arms, either as Bearings, or as differences in younger Fa- 


7e Murrus Len, Ds) to! fitter or ſpeak um- 


uhu, # Piece of Cloth to be ty d about the mou 


ſelf up for a great Prophet, pretending to an abſolute Power 


times without an 


Points with us; tho' the Finch ſometimes allow it. 
ſix; and if it have fix Points with us, it muſt of 


be always pierced, which a Star cannot be. vlt ard bfed | 
or increaſing 
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nts. . . | 
Mutter [with Swgrmn;] 4 fort of final Triltumens, . 
ſembling 4 pair of Pincers to pick any =—_ of the Wo, 
that offends i; or out of any other part ef the Body, where 
there is but a narrow Paſlage. | 
MY LSNnOU BS, doggedneſs, ſullenneſs. | 
Mu, LLro N [in 0/4 Writings) Cock of Graſs or Hey: 
Mo LTO nce in Engliſh we find the Word 
moutr, and thence comes our Mot of Hay or Cori. 
— Ltock, Dirt or Rubbiſh. . 
vr Medicine [old Writings] Mediéine or Phytick fer 
Cattle, or the Art of 0 Mule 1 or Farrier. * 
Murr [in a Company of Me#chants} ſach 2 Fine as they 
have Power to lay on Ships or Goods belonging to any of 
their Members, for raiſing Money fot ſeveral es, ſack 
as the Maintenance of Conſuls, making Preſents to foreign 


rw Or. 

U'LTA Zpiſcopi ꝛ [old Records) a Fine paid to the King, 

or rhe ad 3 Nt the Rio b de impowered to 
ve the proving of 


make his laſt Will and Teſtament, to 
other Mens Wills, and the N Adminiſtrations. 
Morra Nur ar [multengulat, L.] having many Angles, 
MuLlTa/scvLarntss, the having many gls. 
Morr mE [nultibibus, L.] one that drinks much, 4 
great Drinker. 
Mor rr son [with Botan.] the Herb Mountain Parſley, Z. 
Mur ricgrsvrlALA ls, e, fof multzs and rapfula, L. 4 Box, 
* 1 divided into many Partitions, as Poppies, c. 
ax, Fc. | 
Mur ric a/v6vs [multicavus, L. I full of Holes. 
MuLTrcoLos, of many Colours, L. 
— VT AN ious ¶multifarius, L.] bearing varidus ſorts of 
ings. * 
Mor rrrzxovs [multifer, L.] bearing many Things. 
1 art e a, um [in Botan. Mrit.] divided into many 
arts,” I. 
Mvu'tTtro&M [multiformis, L.] of many ſorts of Forms 
or 1 
ULTIFORMNESS : 6 
Mu/LTIronu TT 7 n nn lun 
Mut t1ce/Nerous [thultigener, L.] of maay Kinds, | 
MuLTiLAa/teERAL [of multus and lateralis, L.] having 
many Sides. 
MuLlTrLogyovus [ultilagunt, L.] full of Talk, 
Mur rLo'iousxESsS [###/ti/oqzium, L.] talkattiveneſb. 
Mor riuo bus [meltimodus, L. ] of divers forts, faſhions 
or manner. 83 ; 
Morris ps [multinedus, L.] full of Knots. | 
Murr NO,. [of multus and nomen, L. a name] having 


=_ Names. 
ULTIROMIAL Quantities [in Algebra} are Quantities 
compoled of ſeveral Names, or Monomes joined by the Sight 


+ ; or — thus, n, -p, and 6-27 are 
Multitiomials. Py | f 


MuuTiea'rovs Lmultiparus, L.] bringing forth many it 


* Mvt.T1Px/RT1Ts | multipartitns, L.] divided into many 
arts. 
Mo/ trie [multipeda, L.] an Inſect that hath many 
Feet; a Sow or Woodlouſe. c 

Mu'LTirlE Multiplex, L.] one Number is the multiple 


of another Number, when it comprehends it ſeyeral Tims. 


Mu uti. Proportion [with Aritbmeticiani] is when the 
Antecedent being divided by the Conſequent, the Quotient 
is more than Unity, as 25 being divided by 3, it gives'y tor 
the Quotient, which is the multiple Proportion. 4 

MULTIPLE /aper partitular propertient I in Ain. i 
when one Number or Quantity contains a Number mere tus 
once, and ſuch an aliquot Part more. rut 

Morris E /aper purtient proportion [itt Arinbm] h When 
one Number contains anothier ſeveral times, and ſome Parts 


of it belides: | 8 | 
MULTIPLEE (ip Arithm. Number cot 
tains a leffer 4 Number out an — 


times, . 
Thus 16 is the Multipler ef 4, Becaulſe it 
rina > Lp, L. "that is capable 


Remainder. 
Morrirteastt F ef being muldphede.. 
Mvo'LTIrL AX [in Botan. Mrit.] very double, 4. Ge? 
Mviriettabt inns, capableneſt of being nibit! 
 Mbtrieiica'nd [in rnb. I u ene of the Fate in m: 
riplication; being that Namder ven ts de upd by We 
MvLTivLica'rion, che A or pennen e's 


is when a £ 


nul Mien vprie Arten fin dr/tbm) is when the Nam. 
bers ven each of them oonſiſt of only ane Figure, as 6 by 
. is when eher one or both 
the Numbers conſiſt of more than one Figure, as 15 by 6 


or 16. 


zaht Line multiply d by a right Light, produces a Plane of 
Ee and that Rectangle multiply'd again, produces a 
ſolid. 8 | 


MuL rie ron lin Arithm.] the Multiplier, or the 


| Namber muldiplying, or that by which another Number is 
mul i f 1 4 | . I 
Mo LTIPLICITY [multiplicite, F ] a great variety, a being 


manifold. , Þ 
To Mv'vT1PLY {multiplicare, L. ] to increaſe, to be in- 
creaſed, to more. 
— . — [multipotens, L.] able to do much. 
Morrrscious [multiſcius, L.] knowing much. 
Morris uieyous Plants {with Botaniſt.] the fame as 
Cornitulate Plants. | | 
 MuuTw!'LiQuvs, 4, am [of multus and filiqua, L. a 
Husk] whole Seed is contained in many diſtinct Seed Veſſels, 
ſucceeding to ohe Flower, as Columbine, Monks - Hood, 
white Hellebore. 


Murr rso Ros [multiſonns, L.] that hath many or great 
Sounds. | " 

Mv'LTiTupe [multitudo, L.] a great Company or Num- 
ber of Perſons or Things. | | 

MuuTi'vacovus [multivagus; L.] that wanders or ſtrays 
much Abroad. | 


A Mu'uTo fortiori ¶ Lam Term] i. e. much more it is. An 
Argument taken from the leſſer to the greater, or a minors ad 
mau, as Logicians Phraſe it, L. Littleton. 

vr ro [old Rec.] a Mutton or Weather Sheep, 
 Mwu/LTONES aurei, certain 
their being ſtamped with the Figure of a Sheep. | 

Mulru'nA L molitura, L.] the Toll or Fee which a Miller 
kes for the grinding of Corn. 

Mon {mumm, T.] a firong Liquor brought from 

To Mvu'vnrz | mummeln, .] to chew awkwardly; 
alſo to mutter or growl. - | 2 
- Mv'wniine [of mummeln, Tr.] mutteting, grow- 
lng ; alfo chewing awkwardly. | 

v' of H, Arab. Wax) mummy. 5464 

A Mu'uux [mommeur, F.] a masker or mute Perſon in a 
Maſquerade, F. 

Mu'mmziy, maſquerading, buffoonery. 

Mvu'mM1es of Egypt [fo called of Amomum, one of the In- 
gredients, with which, and Cinnamon, Myrrh, Wax, r. 
the Antients embalmed the dead Bodies 

t Perſons ; others derive Mummy of Mum, a Perfian Word 

Wax, with which they embalm} are Bodies found in a 
waſt Piece of Ground, like a burying Place, near a Village 
called Sahara, not fat from Grand Cairo in Egypt, in which 
there are ſeveral Pyramids, in which under Groatid there are 
ſquare Rooms, and in them Niches, in which are found dead 
Bodies, which have been preſerved incorruptible for 2, 3, 
or 4000 Years, drefs'd and adotn'd after various manners. 

Mv'uutxs, are alſo human Carcaſſes dry'd by the Heat of 
the Sun, and by that means kept from Putrefaction, and fre- 
quently found in the dry Sands of Lybia, probably of Travel- 
lers overwhelmed with Clouds of Sand raiſed by Hutricanes, 

Mvu'mmy [with Gardeners] a fort of Compoſition, made 
with Wax, Ee. for the planting and grafting of Trees. 


- Mummy, the Liquor or Juice that oozes human Bo- 
dies, aromatifed and embalmed, gathered in Tombs or Sepul- 
chres. 


Mou [it Pharmicy] x medicinal Drug or viſcous Com- 
poſition, partaking of Bitumen and Pitch, found in the Moun- 
tains and Foreſts of Arabin and other hot Countries in Au. 

 Monnuy . — ſome Phyitians] a kind (as they pretend) 
of implanted Spirit, found chiefly in Carcaſſes when the in- 
fuſed Spirit is hed. The infaſed Spirit is alſo (by them) cal- 
led Mummy, in living Bodies; and both of them are ſuppoſed 
to be of uſe in the Tranſplanition of Diſeaſes from human Bo- 
dies to thoſe of brute Animals or Vegetables. D 
To beat one to 4 Mon, is to bruiſe him all over, 


To Mur Tprob. of na Ds.) de bite the Lip, 


kke a Rabbet; alſo to beg. 
Womt1sh, ſullen. | : 


Muneivnnbes, Nhe 
Nour, x rf Qty of denn in the Oi, 


are proper for cleanſing Ulcers,  , 


MULTIPLICATION ſin Getm.]. changes the Species, thus a | 


gold Coins, ſo called from _ 


their Kings and 


- 
oo 


Mu/npans ; &L.1 wor | 20 de 
*, L} worldly; of or belonging s ger it up with Bricks; Ge. 


MV 


Mumnp4antxree [of murdans, L.] worldlineſs. 
Mu/v4DATiON, a 8 1 "ot N | 
 NMu'nvarory Medicine, [with Surgeon,] Modicines that 
Mo NDR muh, Sax. Ja Breach of the King's 
Peace, or an Infringement of Privilege; alſo à breaking 
of Fences or Incloſures which are in many Places of Engl 
called Mounds. $4.5 a . A | 
Mu'ypicx, a hard, ſtony Subſtance found in Tin Oat. 
Munvieica'Tivss, cleanfing Medicines for Ulcers. 
Munp1F1ica'Ti0N, a cleanſing, L. r 
To Mo xbirv [mundificare, L.] to cleanſe or purify. , . 
Fee [mundivagus, L.] wandring through the 
Or ; 
Munpv'xcvs, ſtinking Tobacco. » 22 b 
Mvu'npus Patens [in gal. the Opening and Rites of a 
little round Temple. to the internal Deity Dis, and the infer- 
nal Powers, which was performed three Times annually, 
viz. on the | of OFeber, the 7th of the Ides of November, 
and on the Day after the YVulranalia. The Romans having 
this Notion, that Hall was then open, did bo Dy the 
Times of theſe Sacrifices, either offer Battle, Liſt Soldiers, 
uz to Sea, or Marry. 
UNERA'TION,, a rewarding, L.  , « 
Munzro'sTy [munereitas, L.] Libetality or Bounty. 
Mouni'ciyaL [municipalis, L.] belonging to ſuch a Town 
or Corporation. | | lg. 22 | 
Moux1cira [accotding to preſent Uſe with us] ſignifies 
belonging to the State of Community of any free City or 
Town; as Wo # | * 
Muxiciral Laws, are the Laws enjoy'd by the Inhabi- 
tants or Denizons of a free Tow or City, 
2 — [munificus, L.] bountiful, liberal. 
UNI'FICENTN £98 unificentia, L.] liberality, bougti- 
Mu x1 F1cexce F Hack. : 1 


Mu xiuzxr {munimentum, L.] any Fortification of mili- 


fence. 
R — Houſe, an Apartment in a Cathedral, Colle- 
giate Church, Caſtle, Sc. for the keeping Seals, Char- 
ters, Evidences, r. | | 
| Munmenrs fin Lat] are ſuch authentick Deeds or Wi 
tings by which a Man is enabled to defend the Title of his 
. . . 

MuniMina; the Grants or Charters of Kings and Princes 
to Churches. L. TH 

MunuvrT1onw, a Fortification or Bulwark ;- alſo unitien . 

Mun1Tiow Ships, ſuch Ships as are etnploy'd to carry 
Ammunition, to tend upon a Fleet of Ships of War. 

Mv'*s10ss [with Archite#s] are the ſhort upright Poſts or 
Bars that divide the ſeveral {one in a Witidow 5 tame. 

Mu'z act Lof murys, L. a Wall] a Tribute payable for the 
building or repairing of publick Walls. 

Mu AL [muralis, L.] belonging to a Wall. 

MunAL Crown [among the Romans] a Crown of Gold or 
Silver, with Battlements of Walls about it, in 
the Form of Beams, given to him who firſt ſcaled 
the Walls of an Enemies City, which honour was 
due to the meaneſt Soldier, as well as the greateſt 
Commander, if he could prove he had been the firſt that en- 
tered the Place; on the Circle of this Coronet there were 
Lions engraven, to Expreſs the undaunted Valour of the 
Bearer. See the Figure 1 

Mural Arch, is a Wall of walled Arch, e 
in the Plane of the Meridian, i. e. 
for fixing a large 
obſervation of the 


EY 


on the Meridian Line, 
adrant or other ſuch Inſtrument, to take 
Meridian Altitude, Se. of the heavenly 


$. 
Mus at Dlali, ſuch Dials as are ſet up again a Wall, 
Mvu'zpss [mon bie. Sax.] a wilful and feloyious 
Mvu'sTaHeR T killing another with malice propenſe, 
To MuxpEer enk, Sax.}to kill wich malice 
2 nr propenſe. 11 . 
tuzpzr-[ Hicroglyphically} was repreſ ented by 
tients by a Sea — ** its Sire. M 5 we” 


Munpszixc Shat,' Nails, old Iron, cg. put into 
Chambers of Canon, called am it L 
chiefly on Board of Ships to clear the Decks; when boarded 
by an Enemy. | | 5 


_ Mu-apzrune Piatet, ate ſmall Pieces of Canon, chiefly in 
the ſprecaitle half Deck, ar Stegtage of 4 hg. 
Mv abEROus, bloody minded, inclined to commit Musder- 
- Mu'npzrnovnmss,,.propenlity to kill or murtheer. 
ben Lappe, Sac] one. who has committed 
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Mu AxNeRAs Jin the Ci of Cheſter? two Officers choſen | 


ahnually to ſee that the Walls of the City are in good repair. 


Muz1a'ricx [muriaticus L.] whatſoever partakes of the 


Nature of Brine or any other Pickle. 

Mu'aicips [muricida, L.] a Mouſe-killer. 

Mvu'zinG [in Architecture ſ the raiſing of Walls. 
| Murx, the Husks of Fruit. * 

Mu xxx [of mozk, Dan.] dark, darkiſh, 8 

To MU'xMUR [murmurare, L.] to grumble, mumble or 
mutter; to repine at. | | 

A MURMUR, a buzzing or humming noiſe of People diſ- 
contented; alfo the purling of Brooks and Streams. | 

 Mu'amuRING [murmurans, L.] grumbling, muttering, 

making a buzzing or humming Noiſe, or like the purling of 
Brooks. . | | 

Mu RNIV AL [at the Game called Gee four Cards of the 
ſame Sorts as four King's, &c. | 

MuRoOTA 7 [either of murto, O. L. a Myrtle Tree, or 

Mu'sTIA 7 of murcidus, L. a ſlothful, ſtupid Fellow] a 
Sirname of Venus, who had a Temple on mount Aventine in 
Romt; ſhe was the Goddeſs of Slothfulneſs or Idleneſs. Her 
Satues were always covered with Duſt and Moſs, to fignify 
her ſlothfulneſs and negligence. But ſome will have her to 
be a Goddeſs different from Venus. | 

MU RRAIN [prob. of ugpair”, Gr. to pine or waſte away, 


Minſhew, or of mori, L. to die] a waſting Diſeaſe among the 


Cattle, the Rot. 
Mv'rREy [of norum, a Mulberry] a Colour. | 
MU'RREY 2 Heraldry) is in Latin called Color Sangui- 

neus, is accounted a princely Colour, and one of the Colours 

MMM in antient Time, appertaining to the Princes of 

Malen. A Colour in great Eſteem, and uſed in 

{22:22:41 ſome Robes of the Knights of the Bath. It is 

e cxpreſled in Graving, by Lines hatch'd a- croſs one 

another Diagonal, both Dexter and Siniſter, Spe/man ſays, 

it repreſents in Heaven the Dragons Tail, and among preci- 
ous Stones, the Sardonix. See the Figure. 
MU'RRION [morione, Ital.] a Steel Head-piece. 
Mvu-/RTHER. See Murder. 
Mus4A'/BIB Allab [i. e. a Talker with God] a name which 

the Turks give to Moſes. i 
Musch Lao in the Temple of Zeru/alem) a Cheſt or 

Church-box, wherein King's eaſt their Offerings. 
MUS$A'PH, a Book which contains all the Turks Laws. 
Mu'sCADEL ow moſcatello, Ital. muſcata, F. becauſe 
Mu! — 2. the Grapes ſmell of Musk] a fort of rich 

Wine. . 


MUSCADINE, a fort of Grape having a musky Savour; 


alſo a Confection or Sugar-work. 
Mu/ scar, a delicious Grape of a musky taſte; alſo a Pear. 
Moscuk'ro 2 [in America, &c.} a very common and 
MUSCHETTO®O S troubleſome Inſect, ſomething reſembling 
a Gnat. RO 
Mr'scLE [muſculus, L.moſthet, Teur.) a Shell-Fiſh. 
MUSCLE [ muſculus, L.] a fleſhy, fibrous Part of the Body 
of an Animal; being a Bundle of thin parallel Plates, divided 


into a great number of Faciſcul or little Muſcles, and deſtined 


to be the Organ of Motion, : h 
Musci x Vein [in Anatomy] are 2 Veins, one riſing from 


the Muſcles of the Neck, and the other from thoſe of the 


Breaſt. 

Mu'sclEs of involuntary Motion, have their contracting 
and extending Power within themſelves, and have no Anta- 
goniſt ; ſuch the Lungs and Heart are ſuppoſed to be. 

MuscLes of PAGE. Motion, have each of them their 
Antagoniſts Muſcles, which act alternately in a contrary Di- 


rection, the one being ſtretched and extended, while the o- 


ther is contraſted at the Motion of the Will. 


Antagoniſt Musci Es, are ſuch as ſerve to move the ſame | 


Members contrary ways. | 
Mvu'sco'seness } . [ muſcofitas, L.] fulneſs of moſs, moſh- 
Musco's1TY nels. © FF 

Muscovv ** [ſo called, becauſe Plenty in Muſcor y] the 

Mirrour Stone, fo call'd, becauſe it repreſents the Image of 

that which is ſet behind it. See Se/enites. * 

MuscuLAx, of, pertaining to, or like Muſcles. 
Muscul Ax Fibres, the fine Threads or Fibres, whereof 
the Body of Muſcles is compoſed. | 
Muscul AR Membrane [ Anatomy] a Membrane ſappoſed to 
inveſt the whole Body, Aae 
brane. * l 
| MuscuLar Arteries [Anatomy] two Arteries proceeding 
from the Subclavian, and diſtributed among the hind Muſcles 

of the Neck. e 42632 


Muscur Ax Motion, is the ſame with voluntary and ſpon- 
tancous Motion. = ee e AW GR 


under the adipoſe Mem- 


Mosch ros Expanſe (with Anat.) a broad, muſeuſous 
* Neck, procceding from a kind of fat Mem: 
ne. L. ' 1 | 

Musculous [muſculefu}, L.] of or full of muſdes. 

MuscuLovs 8 Anat.] ſuch as is the ſubſtance of 
the Heart and other Muſcles. | 

MuscvLov s Vein [any] the 25 branch of the flank 
br which is ſpread about ſeveral Muſcles of the Belly and 
Loins. b 

Mu'scuLovsnsss, largeneſs or fulneſs of muſcles. 

Nauticus Musc vr us [with Anat.] a muſcle of che Foot 
ſo named, becauſe chieſſy uſed in climbing up Maſts of Ships. 

Stapedis Musculus Fin Anatomy] a muſcle of the Ear tak: 
ing its riſe from a bony Pipe in the Os Petroſum; und is inſert- 
ed into the Stapes. des 

Mu / cu l us auriculæ interior | Anatomy] a new Muſcle of 
the Auricle, and added to the four, diſcovered by Cafſerins: 

A Mus [muſa, L.] as to be in a muſe, is to be in amelan- 
choly fit, or as we ſay, in a Brown Study. 

To Mus [muſer, F.] to pauſe, ſtudy or think upon. 

Musk (Hunting Term] the place through which an 

Mosz'r f are goes to relief. | 

Musk“ A ) curious Pavements of Moſaick Work; ſo cl. 

Mus1'a led, becauſe ingenious devices were uſually 

Mous1'va J aſcribed to the Muſes, and becauſe the Muſes 
and Sciences were repreſented in them. 

Mv'szx [ Hunting Term] is when a Stag or male Deer caſts 
his Head. 

Mu'sEs, they had ſeveral Names, according to the ſeveral 
Places were they dwelt; ſome times they were called Pierides, 
on Account of the Foreſt Pieris in Macedonia, where 
were ſaid to be born; ſometimes Heliconiades, from mount 
Helicon, which is near to their beloved Parnaſſus; from whence 
alſo they were named Parnaſſides, and Cytherides from mount 
Cytheron; Caftalides and Aganippides, from two noted Foun- 
tains that were conſecrated to them. Theſe Muſes, by the 
aſſiſtance of Apollo, invented Muſick. Their chief Office 
was to be preſent at ſolemn Feſtivals, and ſacred Banquets ; 
and there to ſing the Praiſes of famous Men, that they might 
encourage others to undertake glorious Actions. They are 
repreſented as Women, becauſe Diſciplines and Virtues have 
feminine Names aſſigned to them, They are painted young, 
handſome and modeſt, agreeably dreſs'd and crown'd with 
Flowers. They were much eſteemed for their Chaſtity ; and 
it is related of them, that when Adonis, the Favourite of V- 
nus, offered to ſtir up in them ſome Inclinasions of Love, 
* fell upon him, and put him to Death. 

he M's Es [of ui, Gr. to initiate or inſtruct, becauſe 


they teach hidden Things, above the Vulgar, Exſehizs; or 


of pag, to do the Office of a Midwife, becauſe to them is 
attributed the Invention of Arts, Scaliger; or of woe, to 
ſearch or enquire into, Phornutus; or of M, Science, Heb. 
Vaſſius and Heinſius] are fabulous Divinities of the antient 
Heathens, who were ſoppos'd to preſide over the Arts and 
Sciences, and to be the Daughters N and My worm, 
i. e. Memory; which Fiction is introduc'd, bebauſe Fupiter 
was eſteemed the firſt Inventer of Diſciplines which are ne- 
ceſſary in order to a regular Life. 
Theſe indeed were at firſt but three, viz. Man, & e. 
Meditation; Miu, i. e. Memory; and Au,, Singing. 
But a certain Carver of Sycion, having orders to make three 
Statues of the three Muſes, for the Temple of Apolls, mil- 
took his Inſtructions, and made three ſeveral Statues of 
Muſe; but theſe happening all to be very curious and beau- 
tiful Pieces, they were all ſet up in the Temple, and from 
thence began to be reckoned nine Muſes, — Heſod after- 
wards gave them the Names, Ca/liope, Clis, Fraio, Walia, 
Melpomene, Terpfichore, Euterpe, Polybymnia, and Lrania. 
Calliope was ſuppos d Preſident of heroick Poetry; Clis of 
Hiſtory ; Erato of the Lute 3 Thalia of Comedy: Me/pomene 
of Tragedy; Terp/ichore of the Harp; Euterpe over Wind 
Muſick ; Polyhymnia of Muſick ; Urania of Aſtronomy. _ _ 
Muszun, à Study or Library; alſo a College or publick 
Place for the reſort of learned Men. 1 | 
The Musegum [at Oxford] a neat Building founded by Eli 


as Aſtimole, Eſq; the lower Part of which is a chymical La- 


boratory, and the upper a Repoſitory for natural and artifical 

Rarities. | — © the 

 Mu'sxrooM [ moufſeren, F.] an imperfect Plant of a (pon 

gy Subſtance, which grows up to its bulk on a ſudden. 

| Musrroow | metaphorically] an Upſtart. 
Moste [in Muf. Books] the Art of Mulick ; allo muſics! 


Books; alſo the Company of Muſicians that perform. 


| Monica eve, bee Gi of or pertaining to Mu- 
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 Mos1calNgss, harmoniouſneſs of Sun. 
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Mus reien Caußcus, L. bf rummle, Gr. muſitien, F.] a 
Profeſſor of, a Practitioner in Muſk. | 
Mu's ick [muſtea, L. of pron, 
liberal Sciences, pertaining to the Mathematicks, which conſi- 
ders the Number, Time and Tune of Sounds, in order to 
make delightful Harmony; and is either Practical or Theorical. 

practical Mus1cx, ſhews the method of compoſing all ſorts 

Tunes or Airs, together with the Art of ſinging and play- 
ing on all ſorts of muſical Inſtruments. | 

Theorical Mustek, is that which inquires and ſearches into 
the Nature and Properties of Concords and Diſcords, and ex- 
plains the Proportions between them by Numbers. 


Enharmonick Mus icx, is a ſort of muſick that abounds in 


Diæ ds, or Sharps. | 

Chromatick Mus1cx, is a delightful and pleaſant ſort of 
muſick; but this, by Reaſon of its wanton meaſures, was re- 
jected. | 9 
Elementary Musik, the Harmony of the Rlements of 
Things. 

Cab! Musicx, the Muſick of the Spheres, comprehends 
the Order and Proportion in the Magnitudes, Diſtances and 
Motions of the heavenly Bodies, and the Harmony of the 
Sounds reſulting from thoſe Motions. 

Human Mus1Ccx, is that which conſiſts chiefly in the Fa- 
cultics of the human Soul and its various Paſſions. 

Diatonick Musick, a Muſick proceeding by different 
Tones, either in aſcending or deſcending : This the Antients 
admitted. | | 

Moods of Mus1ck, are denominated, according to divers 
Countries, for whoſe particular Genius they ſeemed at firlt to 
have been contrived; and theſe are three; the Lydian, the 
Phryzian, and the Dorick. 

Mus1ck [of the Lydian Mood] was fhrill. 

Mus1cx [of the Phrygian Mvod] was martial, and excited 
Men to Fury and Battel; by this mood Timotheus ſtirred up 
Alexander to Arms. | 

Mug1cx [of the Dorick Mood] was grave and modeſt, and 
therefore called religious muſick. To theſe three Sappho, the 
Lesbian added a fourth, called the Mixo/y4ian Mood, which 
was only fit for Tragedies, and to move Compaſſion, 

There have alſo been three other moods added to them, 
equal to the Number of the Planets ; the Hypolygian, Hypo- 
pbrygian and Hypodorian, and theſe were called Collateral 
ones. And there was alſo an eighth added by Pto/omy, cal- 
led the Hypermixo/ydian, which is the ſharpeſt and ſhrilleſt of 
all. | 

The Exerciſe of muſick is ſalutary, in that it expels me- 
lancholy; vocal muſick opens the Breaſt and Pipes, and is 
good to remedy ſtammering in Speech. Antient Hiſtorians, 
as lian, Pliny and Plutarch relate, that the antient muſi- 


cians have moved the Paſſions of Mens Minds at their Plea- 


ſure, appeaſed the Diſconſolate and Deſperate, tempered the 
2 and healed even the Sick, and wrought wonderful 
ffects. 

Mus icx [ Hieroglyphically] was repreſented by the antient 
Feyprians, by a Swan and a Graſhopper, the firſt of which 
is {aid to fing ſweetly, immediately before her Death. 

Mu-rs1co, a skilful muſick Maſter, Ital. g 

Mu/s1Mox [according to Guillim] is a bigenerous Beaſt, of 
unkindly Procreation, and ingendred between a ſhe Goat and 
a Ram, as the Tityrus is between a Sheep and a Buck-Goat. 

Mvu'sixs | muſant, F.] pauſing, ſtudying, thinking upon. 
ME oa Hunt. Term] is the paſſing of an Hare thro' an 

edge. | 

Mus [muſcio, Ital. miſe, F.] a Perfume growing in a 
little Bag or Bladder, under the Belly, near the Genitals of 
an [zdian Beaſt reſembling a Roe or wild Goat, and appears 
to be nothing elſe but a kind of bilious Blood, there congeal- 
ed and almoſt corrupted ; they reſide in Woods, c. and be- 
ing hunted down by the Natives and killed, this congealed 
Blood is taken out and dry'd in the Sun. 

Musx Pear, a Fruit. 

Mu/sxeET. See Muſpuet. 

Muss Rats [in America] Rats that have the ſcent of musk, 
and live in Bouroughs like Rabbets. 

Musk Roſe, a Flower. 

USKIT, a Tit Mouſe, a Bird. 

Mu'sxixEss [of mu/que, F.] musky Nature, Smell, Q. 

My'sLix ( moufſelin, F.] a fine ſort of Linen Cloth made of 
Cotton, commonly brought from Ea India. 

Mvur3Quasn Jin ſeveral Parts of America] a Beaſt reſem- 
bling a Beaver in Shape, but ſomething leſs. The male has 
two Stones, which tmelt like musk ; and if the Beaſt be killed 
in Winter, never loſe their Scent. 15 yr 

Mu'sQuacues, a irginian and Maryland Root, with the 
] uice of which the Indians paint their Mats and Targets. 
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Mesut [ aonſpuet, F.] the moſt common and conye: 
nient ſort of fire Arms. * 1 
Mosquzr Boilers, in FortificJ Baskets about a Foot and 
a half high, . which being filled with Earth, and placed on 
low. breaſt Works, the Muſqueteers may fire between, pretty 
ſecure from the Enemy. e | 

| MusqueTze's [mouſqpuetairy F. a Soldier armed with a 
Musket. ; r | 

MusQueToo'sn [mouſqueton, F.] a Blunderbuſs, a ſhort 
Gun of a large Bore, carrying ſmall Bullets. 
; N [muſerol, F. j the Noſeband of u Horſe's Bridle. 

uss, a ſcramble. "ry 

To make a Muss, is to. throw Money, &c up and down 
in a Crowd to make People ſcramble for it, 

Mass A [old Rec.) a moſs 6r.marſhy Ground. 

To Mv'ssex [with Hunters] is when a Stag or male De 


cafts his Head, 3 34. ag gt 
ele [mouſſeline of moe, moſs, becauſe of its 


Mv”sL1N dowfiy Nap reſembling moſs, F. a fine ſort 
of Linen or Cotton Cloth brought from India. | 

MvussiTA'T10Nn, a muttering or ſpeaking between the 
Teeth, L. | Ex x4 tt] 

Mu's%ULMAN [i. e. faithful in Religion, Arab.] a Title 
which the Mahometans attribute to themſelves, 

Mv /ssuLMA NIS, Mabometaniſin. 11 

Mus [of muſien, Jet. ] it behooves, there is need. 
32 FE L.] ſweet Wine, newly preſſed from the 

rape. | | 

MusTA'cnss [of Anf, Gr.] the Beard of the upper Lips 
Whiskers. | 

MusTa'cia [with Botan.] a ſort of great Laurel, with a 
large flagging, whitiſh Leaf, L. 
| Mu'sTa =D | MWwſtard; Brit. moitarde, F.] a Sauce well 

nown. Us 

Mos os [muſters, L.] ſweet as muſt; alſo freſh, new, 
green. | | 
Mvu'sTzRING [prob. of muſteren, Da.] reviewing mili- 
tary Forces, in order to take an Account of their Numbers, 
Accoutrements, c. | 

MusTa'eri's [among the Turks] Doctors or Prophets, 
Men of Learning. | 2 

A Mvu'sTzr of Peacotis, a Flock. 

A MusTeR (neo F.] a review of Soldiers in order to 
take account of their Numbers, Condition, Aeccoutrements 
and Arms. | : 

MusTzxz Maſter General of the Army, an Officer who 
takes an account of eyery Regiment, as to their Number, 
Arms, Horſes, e. Tp 

MvusTer Noll, Liſts of the Soldiers in every 'Troop, Com- 
pany, Regiment, r. | 
. Must [moifie; F. of mucidus, L.] having a ſtale mouldy 

cent. | 

Mvu'srIx Rss, ſtaleneſs, mouldineſs of Scent. 

Mvu'ta [among the Romans] the Daughter bf the River 
Almo, and the Goddeſs of Silence, which they worſhipped, 


being of this Notion; that worſhipping her would make them 


keep their Thoughts concealed, 
Mora Canum [ant. Deeds] a Kennel of Hounds, L. 
Mvu'TaBLE [mutabilis, L.] inconſtant, variable. 
—.— = 95 [mutabilitas, L. ] changeableneſs. 
Murat {old Rec. to mew up Hawks in the Time of their 
moulting. | 
MvurTa'T10Nn, a changing or Alteration, L. TT mw 
MuTaT1on [in the antient Mufick) the Changes or Altera- 
tions that happen in the order of the Sounds, which compoſe 
the Melody. | 
The continual Murr rio of Things ang Hh I and 
e World was 


ſignified by a Snake in the Form of a Circle, biting and de- 


vouring its Tail ; becauſe the World, as it were, feeds upon | 


it ſelf, and receives from it ſelf a continual ſupply of thoſe 
things that Time conſumes. 

Murg [mutu:, L.] Dumb. : | 

Murs Sign: [with Aſtrol.] are Cancer, Scorpio aud Piſces, 
being Creatures that have no Voice; ſo that when the Signi- 
ficators are in theſe Signs in Nativities, they are ſuppoſed to 
ſpoil, or cauſe ſome impediment in the Perſon's Speech. 

To and MuTs [ Law Term] is when a Priſoner at the Bat 
will not put himſelf upon the Inqueſt, - to be try'd by God 


and his Country. 


Murs [mente, F.] a Kennel or Cry of Hounds. 


3 [of mutir, F. to void liquid Dung] Dung of. 
| To MurTz [mutir, F] to dung as Hawks do. 
5 5 X | . e 7 
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when they run without making a Cry. : 
MouTes [-muti, L. dumb) Mates are ſo called, becauſe they 
begin by their own Power, and have the Sound of the Vowel 


after them; of which ſome are pronounced from the Lips, as 


b and p, and ate called Labialt or Lip Letters: Others from 
the Teeth; as ? and d, and are called Denta/s or Teeth Let- 
ters: Others from the Palat; as & and 9, and are called Pa/a- 
tials or Palate Letters. They are reckoned in Number eight; 
b, C1 a, 8» 4. Þ» 4 f. = 5 | 
Mors Cin the Grand Szigniors Seraglio] certain dumb 
Perſons, kept to be ſent to ſtrangle with a Bow String, ſuch 
Baſhaws or other Perſons, who fall under the Emperor's Diſ- 
pleaſure. | 
Mu'rILATED [mutilatus, L.] maimed, having ſome Part 
or Member cut of; wanting ſome Part; alſo Statues or 
Buildings, where any Part is wanting, or the Projecture of 
any Member is broken off. | 


MouTiLaTeDd Degrees rn Aftrol.) are certain Degrees 


in ſeveral Signs which threaten the Perſon, who has them 
aſcending, with lameneſs, &c. | 

MuT1L a'Tion, the maiming or curtailing of any thing; 
alſo a Caltration. | | 

Mv'T:iLovs [mmutilus, L.] maimed. 

Mv'T1inovs gary F. ] tumultuous, &&:, 

Mvu'rixovsxsss, ſeditiouſneſs, tumultuouſneſs. 

Mu'rinyinG | mutinant, F. or mutinerie, prob. of 

Mu/rixv mutire, L. to mutter] a Sedition, revolt 
or revolting from lawful Authority, eſpecially among the 
Soldiery. 
To Mo'rvin [ mutire, L.] to ſpeak obſcurely or con- 
fuſedly between the Teeth. | 

Mvu'TTER NG [of mutiens of mutire, L. or MUPtLetr, Da.] 
ſpeaking between the Teeth, grumbling. | 

Mor rox [mouton, F.] the Fleſh of a Sheep; alſo a Sheep. 

MuTTon-Monger [ot moaton, F. and mange ie, Sax.] a 
ſeller of Mutton; a Butcher. 


Mu ru [mutuus, L. mutuel, F.] alike on both Sides, 


interchangeable, making equal returns. | 
| MurTvaL Love and Friendſhip [ Hieroglyphically] was re- 
preſented by two Bats; in that as — 2 Sc. obliges 
us to ſuccour one another; it is related of Bats, that they keep 


cloſe together, when they apprehend any Danger. A Bat 


alſo was uſed to ſignify a Man raiſed from the Duſt, to an un- 


merited Degree of Honour. 
MurTvu aL Viciſſitude Soo 31 ranyl? beg repreſented by 
the antient Egyptians by the Fig Tree, whoſe old Fruit never 
falls off, till the new ones appear. 

Mvu'rvarlness, reciprocalneſs, interchangeableneſs. 

Mu/Tuxus } [among the Romans] an obſcene Deity ; the 

 Mv'Tinus _f ſame as the Priapus of the Grecians, The 

Women worſhipped him before Marriage, and ſcandalous Ce- 
remonies were performed to him. | 

Mu-/TuLE [with Archite&s] a ſort of ſquare Modilion, ſet 
under the Cornice of the Dorick Order ; alſo a ſtay, cut of 
Stone or Timber, to bear up the Summer or other Part. 


Mu'Tuum {in the Cipil Lam] a Loan fimply ſo called, or 


a Contract introduced by the Laws of Nations; where a 
thing, conſiſting either in Weight, Number or Meaſure, is 
given to another upon condition, that he ſhall return an- 
other thing of the ſame Quantity, Nature and Value on de- 
mand, I. | 5 

Mvuvv of Corn, uſed in France, 24 Minots, or 8 Quarters 
and a half Eng liſb. : 3 

To Mvu'zzLE [molare, Ital.] to cover or bind the mouth 
with a muzzle. 2 | 

A MuzzLe [q. mouthſeal, as Minſbeto ſuppoſes] a Device 
of Leather, to put about the mouth of a Dog, Cc. alſo a 
Part of a Halter for the Noſe of a Horſe; alſo the Snout of 


certain Beaſts. 


- -Muzzut Ring [with Gunners] the great Circle of a Can- 
non, that encompaſſes and ſtrengthens the muzzle of it. 
MuzzLE moulding, are the Ornaments round the muzzle. 
My a'CaNTHA NA , Gr.] the Herb Butcher's-Broom ; 
or as ſome ſay, Aſparagus, L. LAND 
My x'canTrHuM [avzrar3y, Gr. Ithe Herb wild Aſparagus. 
MyY'acrum [of wir, a Fly, and «ypuenr, to catch, Gr. 
7. d. Catch-Fly] the Plant called Gold of Pleaſure. | 
My'cTxtRrEs [(A, Gr.] the Noſtrils which receive 
phlegmatick Humours, which diſtil from the Brain thro' the 


papillary Proceſſes. 


Myerkki'suus 3 Gr.] a wiping ones Noſe. 
 MycTER18Mus [in Rhetor.] a cloſer kind of Sarcaſm or 
Taunt. . 


much moiſture. 
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fo un Mort (Hunt. Tn] the Hounds are faid to do fo, 


ſerve to turn it upwards. L. Anatomy. 


Mype's:s [wwdinr, Gr.] a rottenneſs procegding from too | 
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Muro Aste C deln, Gr a too great dilata f 
Apple of the At which — the Sight dim. TEE * 
Mxe'Los [mmic, Gr.] the martow of the Bones * the | 
Brain, the ſpinal marrow. 4 

MyLz [#vav, Gr.] a mill, the lower millſtone. 

My'LLEWELL, a fort of Cod or ſalt Fiſh. 

My1.06L0'sum [of A, a mill, and , the 
Gr. ] a pair of Muſcles ariſing on the backſide of the grindi 
Teeth, and inſerted to the Ligament of the Tongue f 

Myron void us [of war, and Twi, Gr.] a Muscle 
which occupies all that Space which is between the low 
Jaw and the Bone call'd Os Hyoides, and moves it together 
with the Tongue and Larynx-upward, forward, and to each 
fide. Anat. | | 

 MY'TeH#, a Diſeaſe, the falling off of the Hair from the 
Eyelids, L. 

MY/NCHEN [mynchen, Sax. ] a Nun. 

MYOCE'PHALON [py «48za of tv, a fly, anduva\Gs, Gy 
the head] the falling of a ſmall Portion of the Uyuls, ſo as ft 
reſemble the Head of a Fly. | 

Myo'DEs Platiſma [with Anat a broad muſculous Expan- 
1 the Neck, proceeding from a fat Membrane. 

MYo'/GRAPHY | pyezvia of wir, a muſcle, and U 
a deſcription of G. Nantes | N 

MY 0/LOGY [myo/ogia, L. woninin of pie and , Gr] a 
Diſcourſe of the Muſcles of an animal Body, 

MY'OMANCY [of wir, a Mouſe, and warreie, Divination 

kind of divination or method of foretelling future Events by 
a eans of Mice. 
— MYO'/PHONON [#45;az09, Gr.] an Herb that kills Mice, 
Mice-bane. L. | | 

My oprT'A [wiz of woe to ſhut, and owe, Gr. the fight] 
a kind of dimneſs or confuſton of Sight in beholding Ob- 
jects that are diſtant, and yet a clearneſs of the Sight in be 
holding ſuch Things as are near at Hand, Purblindneſs. 2. 

MYOSO'TA LV and mn, 8 Gr.) the Herb Mouſe- Blood 

MrYoso'T1s { or Blood-Strange. | 

MyoO'SURA [woes des, Gr.] the Herb Mouſe- Tail. 

MY o*'ToOMY | myotomia, L. of Hνννα, Gr.] a Diſſection 
of the Muſcles. | 

MYRACO'PIUM [ avegiromy, Gr.) a Medicine to take away 
wearineſs. 

MYRIAD [wve:de, Gr. J the Number of the 10000. 

MY'RIARCH [wverdppe, Gr.] a Captian of 10000. 

er . [«vgiz», Gr.] the Shrub called Tamarick, Z. 

MY'zINx [with Anotamif;] the Drum of the Ear. See 
Tympanum. L. | | 

MYRIO'PHYLLON [ «vg:5pvxy, Gr. ] the Herb Milfoil or 
Yarrow. L. | 

MyYRI'sTicA Nux [of wverrwr, Gr. fragant] a Nutmeg, L. 

MYME'CION [with Sargeons] a Wart in the Palm of the 
Hand, or in the Sole of the Foot. L. 

MYRMECITES Le, Gr.] a Stone having in it 
the Figure of a Piſmire or. Emmet. 

. MyRMINODES [of #opune, Gr. 22 when the Plague 
had carried away all the Inhabitants of the Iſle Egina, aus 
their King obtained of Fupiter the Favour, that all the Ants 
ſhould be turned into Men, that the Ifland might be again 
fill'd with Inhabitants. The Moral is, they were thus named, 
becauſe they apply'd themſelves to the Improvement of the 
Ground, and like Ants were always ſtirring it up. 

MY'/RMIDONS DV chidbue, Gr.] a People of The aly, that 

went under the Conduct of Achilles, to the War a 


Tongue, 


lo as to 


Ney. L. | 
Mrnnr's LONES, a ſort of Combatants among the Romans, 


- who had on the IP of their Cask or Helmet, the Repreſen- 


tation of a Fiſh; and in their Engagements with the Retiarii, 
if they were caught and wrapt into the Net, it was not poſh- 


ble for them to eſcape Death. 


MYRO'BALANS [He, c, Gr. J a medicinal Fruit like 


Egyptian Dates, of which there are 5 Sorts, the Indian, the 


Emblick, the Atrine or Yellow, r the Belle- 
rick, and all of them of a purging Quality. E. . 
MYROBA'LSAMUM [#ve9*«aouwer, Gr. ] an Ointment made 
of Balm. Tt. 
MYROBOLANUM [,b ., Gr.] the Nut of Egyp!, 
called alſo Myrobolan ben. that yields a precious Oil. 
MYRRH [ myrrha, L. of Abbe of ue, Gr. to flow, =. 
Heb.) a Gum that diſtils from a Tree about 5 Cubits wn 
the ſame Name in Arabia; it is oily, tranſparent, of a Þit- 
ter Taſte, and greeniſh Colour. of 
MrrRrui'ne [murrbeus, L.] pertaining to, or made 3 


Myrrth. 3 
N [«53j:c, Gr.] the Herb Mock-Chervil. Mrw- 
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Mersin ben, Gr. ] the Myrtle - Tree. . 


1 


AS tM ZUM [with Botaniſti] wild Fennel. L. 
YRSINGT x5 Lenne, Gr.] an Herb; a fort of Spurge. 
y meg ner rg Jof the Shape of Myrtle, 
MYRzTIFORMES Carunculæ [Anatomy] little Carbuncles or 


fleſhy Knots, adjoining to, or rather in the place of the Hy- 


men in Women. ; 
My'eTLE [myrtus, L. por, Gr. Ia kind of Shrub. = 
Mr ros TLixos [with Botaniffs] the Herb called Mouſe- 
Ear. L. 
MyRrTOPETALON [morrowiruner, Gr.] an Herb having 
Leaves like Myrtle, called alſo Polygonaton. L. 
My &Tus [4#7@>, Gr.] the Myrtle, a ſort of Shrub, bear- 
ing a ſmall blackiſh Leaf, of a fragant Scent. 
MYSTAGO'GICAL, of or pertaining to a Myſtagogue. 
MY'sTAGOGUE [my/agogus, L. 52% , Gr.] one who 


interprets divine Myſteries; alſo he who has the keeping of 


Church Relicks, and ſhews them to Strangers. 

MYSTA'GOGY [myſtagogia, L. of w-razpyia, Gr.] an Initi- 
ation or the Action of him that Initiates, 

MYSTE/RIAL [my/terialis, L.] myſtical, obſcure. 

MYSTE'RIARCH [my/fteriarcha, L. wwoners ape of mvorger a 
Myſtery, and &, a Ruler or Chief] a Maſter of the holy 
Myſteries ; a Prelate. L. 

MYSTERIES {of Religion] thoſe Truths that have been re- 


vealed by divine Revelation, beyond the reach of human 
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Reaſon. 

MYSTERIES [in Numbers] the Number 5 multiplied by ö. 
makes 25; and 4 multiplied by 4, makes 165 and 3 multiph- 
ed by 3, makes 9; but 9 and 16 is equal to 25: or if 3, 4, 5, 
be doubled, they make 6, 8, 10. The Square of 10, is equal 
to the Square of 8 and 6, viz, 10 multiplied by 16, makes a 
100; and 8 multiplied by 8, makes 64 ; and 6 e 
6, makes 36; and 64 and 36 make 100, which may be tripled, 
-quadrupled, Cc. 

The 2 — 220 and 284, altho' they are unequal, yet 
the aliquot Parts of the one Number do always equal the o- 
ther. So the aliquot Parts of 220, are 110, 54. 44, 22, 
20, 11, 10, 5, 4, 2, 1, Which added together, makes 284. 

The aliquout Parts of 284, are 142, 71, 4, 2, 1, Which 
being added together, make 200, which is rare to be found 
in other Numbers. | 

MYSTE'RIOUS [my/terieux, F. ] full of Myſtery, obſcure. 

MYSTERIQUSNESS, hiddenneſs, difficultneſs to be under- 
Rood, &. 

MYSTERY [my/terium, L. 
Heb. to hide] ſomething ſecret or hidden, or impoſſible, or 
diſſicult to be comprehended; alſo any particular Trade, Art 
or Occupation, is alſo called a Myſtery. 

MYSTICALNESS [my/ticuz, L. and neſs] myſteriouſneſs, 

MYSTICKS, a religious Se& diſtinguiſhed by their profeſ- 
ling pure, ſublime and perfect Devotion, with an intire diſin- 
tereſted Love of God, tree from all ſelfiſh conſiderations. 

MY$sTO'PHORUs [ «v53?#@-, Gr. ] one that bears the holy 
Myſteries. L. 

MYT HT'STORY [mythiftoria, L. of a Go u a 
fable, and img/a, Gr. hiſtory] an Hiſtory mingled with falſe 
bles and Tales. | 

MYTHOLO'GICAL, of or pertaining to Mythology. 

1 MYTHO'LOGIST [ wv2:M5z@r, Gr.] one skilled in Mytho- 

BY» 

MYTHO'LOGY [mytbologia, L. wwtmoyin of hi doe a Fable, 
and a+, Gr.] the Hiſtory of the fabulous Deities and Heroes 
of Antiquity, and the Explanation of the My ſteries of the 
old Pagan Religion. | 

To MyTRHO'LOGIZE [of wvwz%G, Gr.] to explain or 
write Morals on Fables, or the Myſteries of the old Pagan Re- 

gion. | | 
 MYTHO'PLASM [of , of aud and , Gr. 
to frame or form] a fabulous Narration or Hiſtory. 

Mx'unus [-, Gr.] a pulſe which is continually weak- 
ening by inſenſible degrees; ſo that that ſecond beat is fainte 


than the firſt, the third than the ſecond. | 
N n, Roman; Nu, Italic; N n, Exgliſb; N n, Saxon; 
F 4 are the 13th Letters in order of the Alphabet; 3, 
Hebrew the 14th; N, the 14th of the Greek. 

N [in Latin Nambers] ſignified go. 

N with'a Daſh, gooo. | wy 4 | 

N. B. ſtands for Nota bene, L. mark well, or take notice. 
| Naan? [in Law] the taking or diſtraining another Mans 

AM { moveable Goods. 


Lawful Naan [of neman, Sa. to take, or Nenumen, 
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De. to nim or take hold of } is, in Law, a reaſonable Diſtteſ 
and proportionable to the Value of the Thing diſtrained for. 


; ful Na xm, x diſtraining above the Value; alſo ſee 


Namium betiuùumn. | 
Na'mumM E in Lato Books) an unjuſt taking the Cat- 
ri com to an unlawful Place, pre- 
na, I done by them. | 
IT Nan, to ſurprize or take one napping ; alſo to cog a 
1e : 


Era of Nan Tin Chrondlggy] a famous ra on 
account that (as Pto/omy writes) there were aſtronomical Ob 
ſervations made by the Cha/deans, from the beginning of his 
Reign to his own Time; and according to Prolyny, the firſt 

0 and the 
ung of Ba- 


3967th Year of the ' "90 Period. He was a 
bylon, called alſo Beloſus. Wn. 


— wary [old Deeds) a Yacht or ſmall Ship. 


Nara ö | | 
N4a'cxtr? Mother of Pearl; the Shell of the Fiſh where- 
NakER in Pearl is bred. | 
Na'pir | with Afron.] that Point in the Heavens appo- 
ſite to the Zenith 1 f. e. that Point directly under our Feet, 
or a Point in a right Line, drawn from our Feet thro' the 
_ of the Earth, and terminating in the under Hemi- 
here. 
- NE&'NIA, Funeral Songs, Lamentations, or myurnful 
Tunes, which were antiently ſung at Funerals. | 
Nu vus, a Mole; a natural mark or ſpot in the Body, L. 
 Navo/sITY [neveſites, L.] freckedneſs; the having Moles. 
Nezv O-sE [n&v9ſus,' L. ] full of Freckles or Moles. 
Nas [prob. of neggy, Da. ] a young or little Horſe. 
Nats — ads of 1 dn Ht flow] the Nymphs of 
the Floods, Elves, Fairies, c. haunting Rivers and Foun- 


© tains. 


Naiapes [in Painting, &c.] are repreſented very beauti- 
ful of Countenance, having Hair clear as Cryſtal, their Heads 
adorned with Garlands of Water Creſſes, with red Leaves, 
their Arms and Legs naked, and their Actions are pouring 
out Water. | Lot 25 | 

Na Avr [in Heraldry] q. d. nantes, I, of 
natare, to ſwim, is a term applied to all Fiſhes 
that are borne tranſverſe; that is acroſs the Eſ- 
cutcheon; becauſe they ſwim in the Water in 
that Poſture. See the Figure. 

Nair [with 7 of a quick and natural look, ſpoken 
of Diamonds, Jewels, c. 

To Nai: [nageln, Teur.] to faſten with Nails. 

A Nai [n#gl, Sax.] the Nail of a Man's Hand; alſo 
the 16 part of a Yard in meaſure; alſo an Iron Pin for faſten- 
ing or nailing Boards together, | 0 

o Nail Cannon 12 Term] the driving of a Nail 
or an Iron Spike by force into the touch Hole of a Piece of 
Ordnance, ſo as to render it uſeleſs. $08 

NaiLt-Wort, an Herb; | 

Naits [neglen, S$ax.] the Cuſtom of paring Nails at a 
certain Time, is a Relick of antient Superſtition, and proba- 
bly might be tranſmitted to-our Forefathers from the Romans, 
who ſuperſtitiouſly avoided paring their Nails on the Nuz- 
dine, obſerved every ninth Day. 70 50 

Nal'ssA N [in Heralary] is a Form of Blazon peculiar to 
all living Things, that in an Eſcutcheon iſſue out of ſome 
ordinary or common Charge, and is different from Iuant, 
which denotes a living Creature, iſſuing out of the bottom of 
any Ordinary or Charge. 

a'xeD Inuced, Sax. ] unclothed, uncovered, bare. 

'Naxevp Fire [with Chy. ] an open Fire, one not penned up. 

Naxep Seeds [with Herbalifs] ſuch Seeds as are not in- 
cloſed in any Pod or Caſe, as thoſe of Crow-foot, Marſh- 
mallows, Pilewort, c. or that has no covering beſide that 
which remains upon it till the Time of Vegetation. 

Nakep Flower [with Botan.] is one that has no Empale- 
ment, as a Tulip. | | 


Naxepxess [of nacket, Teur.} the being without Cloth- 


Na uA rio [in Law) a diſtraining or taking diſtreſs. 
Nauariox [in Scotland] a impounding of Cattle. 


Name 4 Sax. name, Jur.] the Appellation of any 
thing; a Word by which Men have agte bo expreſs ſome 
Idea, or Thing, or Subject ſpoken'of. 

To Naur {or nama or naman, Sax. ] to give a Name to, 
to mention a Name. | : | 
| Na'meLEss [nameleay, Sax] without a Name; alfo not 
Nay [knoppa, Sax. noppe, Dan.] the hairy or th 
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1 [of knappian, Sar. ta take 2 mort Sleep] a mort 


he Nr [knoppa, Sar. ] the hinder Part of the Neck, ſo 
—_ om the ſoft ſhort Hair growing there like the Nap 
NA NAIL of , a Grove or Vale, c.] the 
** of the Mountains [in Painting, &c. ] are rep ented 
with a 
about their Waſtes, having their Heads adorned with 
lands of Honey-Suckles, Roſes, Thyme, c. and either ga- 
thering Flowers, making Garlands, or —14* 7. dang Ring. 

Naez/LLUs [with Botan.] a kind of Wolf's-bane, or rather 

Monk's-hood, I. 
. Na'etr Y [naperio, Ital.] Table or Houſhould Linen. 

N a/e1eR's Bones?) [ſo called from the Lord Nepier or Ne- 

Natier's Rods. % fer, Baron of Merchiſton in Scotland, 
the Inventer of them] certain numbering Rods, made either 
of Ivory, Wood or {mall Slips of Paſtboard, which ſerve to 
parſe Multiplication by Addition, and Diviſion by Sub- 
traction. | 

Nayrutw, Nevew, or French Turnep. 

Na'eHTHA [7 of XD), Heb. to fly about, 4, Gr.] 
 Babyloniſh Bitumen, which when ſet on Fire, is not only 

hard to be extinguiſh'd; but if Water be caſt upon it burns 
more vehemently, L. It is ſuch a powerful Compound, 
that if it comes near the Fire or Sun-beams, it will ſuddenly 
ſet all the Air round about it in a Flame. | 

Narri [of knappian, Sax. to ſleep] ſleeping. 

Na'eey [of noppe, Dan. knoppa, Sax.) having a Nap 
or Shag, as Cloth; alſo ſtrong Drink, that will ſet one 
to napping or aſleep. | WT 

 Na'eus [with Herbalifs] Navew or Turnep, Navew- 
gentle or long Rapes, are edible Roots. 

NARCI“ssIxE [narciſſinus, L.] pertaining to or like the 
white Daffodil. 

Naxrci'sus [. e, Gr.] a Flower; ſome of a white, 
and ſome of a yellow Colour ; a Daffodil, L. 

NAR cosis [rprons, Gr.] a privation of Senſe, as in a 
Palſey, or by taking Opium, c. 

Narco'TICALY [repwnrxtr, Gr.] ſtupifying, benumming 

Narco'rticx F or taking away Senſe. | 

Narco'Trcxs [Narcotica, L. vapxenxs, Gr.] Medicines 
which ſtupify and take away the ſenſe of Pain, 

Narco'Ticxness, ſtupifying, benumming Quality. 

Na'/rpus [1p/@>, Gr.] Spikenard, 

Na'x ES [with 4natomi/?s] the Noſtrils of an Animal. 

D ber en [narrabilis, L.] that may eaſily be told or de- 
ared. 


NarRaA/TION, a Relation of any particular Actions or Cir- 
cuſtances. ä | 

N&RrRaT1On | with Rhetoricians] is that part of an Oration 
in which account is given of Matter of Fact. | 

NarRaTlon [of an Epick Poem] is reckoned the third 
Part; and this ſome divide into four Parts. The Title, the 
Propoſition, the Invocation, the Body of the Poem or Narra- 
tion, properly ſo called. | 

NaRRATION or Body of the Poem, is that which expreſſes 
the Action, Paſſion and Sentiments. This Narration ought 
to contain a juſt mixture of Pleaſure and Inſtruction; not de- 

ending on the beauty of the Verſe, the Diction and the 

houghts; but the Manners and Paſſions of the Perſons 
which are introduced, and the Things that are treated of. 
In ſhort, the Narration ſhould every where agree with the 
Subject. It ſhould be great and ſublime, where the things ſpo- 
ken of are ſo. It ſhould be warm and pathetick, where Paſ- 
on 1s to be repreſented, flowing and elegant in Deſcriptions, 
andevery where free from any thing flat and vulgar. 

Poetical Narrations are interrupted by Exclamations, Apo- 
ſtrophes, Digreſſions, and many other Figures, that engage 
the Attention. They always ſhew the moſt charming Side 


of what they repreſent, and take no notice of any Thing or 


Art, but what is great and rare, and negle& what would leſ- 
ſen the Height of Admiration, 


Na'xrRaTIVE [of narrare, L. I declarative, expreſſive. F. 


A NARRATIVE | narratif, F.] a Narration, Relation or 

Recital. bots | 
Nakrkra/ToR, a Relater. L. by 
NaRRaToR [old Law] a Pleader or Serjeant at Law. 
Nanni [neaNepe, Sax.] of ſmall breadth. 


The Na'zrow, a Channel which runs between the Mar- 
get Sands and the Main. | 


To go Narrow [with Horſemen] a Horſe is ſaid to go nar- | 
row, when he does not take Ground enough, that does not 


bear far enough out, to the one Hand or to the other. 
NARROWRN ESS, ſcantineſs in breadth. 


 NaRTHE'CIA Li, Gr.) a. kind of Ferula growing 


low. V. 


eaſant Countenance, clothed in green Mantlets . 4 
Ar- 
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NAH ux f. H, Gr. J Fennel Giant, or Ferul .. 


- Na'sa £ [of naſut, L.] of of 


* 


Na$ai1a fin Medicine] Medicines to be put'up'the Noſe... 


Nasca'tia ſin Medicine] to be put into N 
Neck of the A ir | | Day * 2 
= 5 > [with Paracelſiani] a bunch on the Back. 


N asico'tnovs [of naſus and corneus, L.] having Noſes of | 
a horny Subſtance as ſome Inſects have. == 
Nas! Os ſin Anatomy] a thin Bone which makes the upy 
Part of the Noe Lo | * 
Na'sstr [among the Mahometans] Fate or Deſtiny, Which 
they believe to be in a Book written in Heaven, 'which con. 


- tains the good or bad Fortune of all Men; and which cannot 
poſſibly be avoided. 


Na'sry, filthy, offenſive. 

Na'"sT1ess [prob. of 24ſt, L. the noſe, g. offending the 
noſe, or of neYe and ne Ye, Sax.] flthineſs, offenſivenefs, 
Ee. | 

Nas ru'xcxs [na/turtia, L.] Capucin Capers. | 

Nasru xTIVUM [with Botan.] the Herb Noſe-ſmart, Creſ- 
ſes or Garden Creſſes. I. | 

NasTuRTiUM Aquaticum [with Bot.] Water Creſſes. I. 

NaTairTia [among the ns] were Feſtivals celebra- 
ted to the Genii, during which it was held ominous to ſhed 
the Blood of Beaſts, Theſe Solemnities being wholly dedica- 
ted to Joy and Feſtivity. 

NaTaLliTious [zatalitius, L.] of or pertaining to a Na- 
* or Birth-day. 

ATATI LE [natatilis, L.] that Swims. 

NaTa'Tion, ſwimming, L. 

Na'Tzs, the Buttocks. 

NaTes Cerebri [with Anat. ] two round Parts of the Brain, 
bunching out behind the Beds of the Optick Nerves, and 


growing to the upper Part of the marrowy Subſtance. 


Na'Tion, all the Inhabitants of a particular Country, alſo 
a Country, +4 * 

Nav/rional, of or appertaining to a whole Nation. 

NATIONAL Synod, an Aſſembly of the Clergy of a Nation. 

NaTionALNEss [of ratio, L. and neſs] univerſalneſs, or 
properneſs to the whole Nation. | * 

NATIVE Tenentes, [old Law) Tenants who hold native 
Land, i. e. Land ſubject to the ſervices of Natives. 

Na Tive [nativus, L.] belonging to ones Birth- place, na- 
tural, inbred. 

A NarTive [nativus, L.] one born in a Country, or who 
lives in the Country where he was born. 

NarTive [anti. Deeds] one born a Slave; by which he diſ- 
fered from one who had ſold himſelf or becamea Slave by his 
own Deed. | | 

NaTive [with A4/ro/ogers] a Perſon born under a certain 
aſpect and influence of the Stars. — 

NaTive Spirit [with Naturs/ifts] the innate Heat, fit 
ſuppoſed to be produc'd in a Fœtus or Child in the Womb. 

NA/TIVENESSs, naturalneſs, inbredneſs, c. 

NaTwv1 de Stipit, Villains or Bondment by Birth or 
Family. | 

Narr, Natal-Day, or the Day of ones Birth. 

Nativity [with 4/reologers] a Scheme or Figure of the 
Heavens, drawn according to the poſition of the'Planets at 
that Moment of Time, when the Perſon was born; when in 
a particular manner he becomes liable to the Influences of the 
heavenly Bodies. | ; 

Na1ivirty [old Lato] Bondage or Villenage. EY 

Narr vo habendo, a Writ which lies for the apprehending 
of a Lord's Villain or Bond- man, run from him, and for reſtor- 
him again to his Lord. | i 

Na'/rroON deer Gr.] a kind of black, © greyiſh 

A NaTRoON $ alt, taken out of a Lake of Stagnant Wa- 
ter, im the Territory of Terrana in Egypt. ; 

Narra, a mark, ſuch as Infants bring along with them 
into the World. | 5 

Narra [with Surgeons] a large, ſoft ſwelling without 
Pain or Colour, which uſually grows in the Back or Shoul- 
ders, and ſometimes grows as large as a Melon or Go 

NaTu'sga, Nature; alſo the privy Parts, L. 

. NaTtura —_— God, - giving Being and Nature to 
all others, in oppoſition to L. 5 

Na Tux A daher Creatures who receive their Being 
from the Natura Naturans, or God, L. Wha 

Na'/TukRAL [naturalis, I.] belonging to, or proceeding | 
from nature, ſach as nature made it, not count e 
thing coming immediately out of the Hands of nature, 2 
oppoſition to Factiticus or artificial. e Na- 


- 


pertaining to the Noſe. 8 N 
NasaL Vein [with Anatomiffr] the Vein between the No- / 
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| made up of different Principles, therefore 1s m 
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_ "" NaTURAatl Day, 


ſerved by the Blood 


22 


> 8 S's y „ A 1 14 
run ai Concrete [with Philoſaphers] implies a. 1 
* N 
fame Signification as mixt; ſo Hine is a Natural Con: 

crete, or a Body 0 in the Bowels of the Earth. 
| e {pare 24 Hours. 


 Narutar Farulty, is that Power arifing from the Circu- 


| lation of the Blood; or it is an Action depending chiefly upon 


the Brain, whereby the Body 1s nouriſhed, increaſed and pre- 
and animal Spirits. 1s 

Natur al Phileſaphy, is that Science which conſiders the 
Powers of Nature, the Properties of natural Bodies, and 


their mutual Action on one another, called alſo Phy/icks. 


Na'rurals [in Phyfick] called Res naturales, I. In e- 


very Animal, however lick and diſeaſed, there is ſtill remain- 


lable that is 


ing ſome degree of Life and Strength, and the cauſes and 
effects of them. Theſe are called Naturals. | 

Narukal Functions [in the Animal Oeconomy] are thoſe 
Actions whereby things taken into the Body, are changed 
and aſſimilated, ſo as to become Parts of the Body. 

NaTuRaL Inclinations, are thoſe tendences or motions of 
the Mind towards things ſeemingly good; which are common 
in a greater or leſs degree to all Mankind. "ſs 

Natural Hiſtory, a Deſcription of any of the natural 
products of the Earth, Water or Air, v. g. Beaſts, Birds; 
Fiſhes, Vegetables, Minerals, and all ſuch Phænomena's as 
at any time appear in the material World, as Monſters, Me- 
teors, c. | ; 

Narurai Harmeny [Muþ.] is that produced by the na- 
tural and eflential Chords of the Mode. 

Na rug al Year [ Afron.] one intire Revolution of the 
Sun, comprehending the ſpace, of 365 Days, and almoſt 6 
Hours. 

A NaTuraL [aturalis, L. J a Fool, a Changeling. 

A Na'Turt altsT,. one skilled in natural Philolophy. | 

NaTuRAL1Za'TiION, the Act of naturalizing, as when an 
Alien or Foreigner is made a Kings natural Subject, and in- 
veſted with the Rights and Privileges thereof. 

To NaT'uralizt [rnaturalizare; L.] to admit into the 
number of natural Subjects; alſo to receive a foreign Ex- 
preſſion or Word into the original Stock of a Language. 

Na'TuRALNEss, agreeableneſs, c. to nature. 

Na'TuRE ns L.] the Syſtem of the World, the Ma- 
chine of the Univerſe, or the Aſſemblance of all created Be- 
ing; the univerſal Difpoſition of all Bodies; alſo the Go- 
vernment of divine Providence, directing all Things by cer- 


tain Rules and Laws. 


Naruxk [in Mztaphyficks] is the Eſſence of any incorpo - 
real Thing, as it is the Nature of the Soul to think, of God to 
be pood, and the like. 
| rep [with Phils/ophers] the Principle of all created 
Beings: 

Naruzs ſin Grammar] a term uſed in Proſodia, of a Syl- 

ort or long, without any rule in Grammar to 


render it ſo by Poſition, c. 


The Laws of NaTurs [among Moraliſti] is that moſt gene- 
ral and univerſal Rule of human Actions, to which every 
Man is obliged to conform, as he is a reaſonable Creature. 
It binds the whole Body of human Race, and is not ſubject 
to change, which is the diſadvantage of poſitive Laws. 

Thoſe who ſearch for the Law of Nature in God himſelf, 
are divided into two Parties. | 

Some place the Spring of it in the divine Will, and thence 
conclude, that inaſmuch as that Vill is in the higheſt man- 
ner free, God may therefore change the Law of Nature. 

Others ſay this natural Law is founded in the Juſtice of 
God, after ſuch an eſſential manner, as to expreſs a kind of 
Image of his Attributes, and thence proceeds the immutabi- 
lity of it. 

Laws of NaTuRE, are thoſe Laws of motion by which all 
natural Bodies are commonly governed in all their Actions up- 
on one another, and which they inviolably obſerve in all the 
changes that happen in the natural ſtate of 'Things. 

Naruxk [ Hieroglyphically] was by the Egyptians tepre- 
ſented by a Vulture; ſee Vulture. And to expreſs the Effects 
of God's Power in Nature, they painted a Man with a mul- 
titude of Hands, ſtretching them out upon the World. The 
Nature of Man was repreſented by a Woman having her Hair 
ſtrait up, and ſhewing the Image of a Tree turned upſide 
down. The Hair is in the lieu of the Roots, and this inti- 


| mated that our Country was fin Heaven, from whence we 
: 2 beginning, and that thither our Affections ought to 
te 


NarTuze [with S:hoo/men] the Eſſence of a Thing or the 
Quiddity thereof, i. e, the Attribute that makes it what it is, 
as it is the Nature of the Soul to think. Lark e 44; 
Naruss, is alſo uſed to ſignify the eſtabliſhed Order and 
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the Laws that God has impoſed upon the motions impreſs'd 
| by. him, by cks is the Study , Nature, and Miractes are 


effetts above the Power of Nature. + 


.  NaTtvRs, is alſo uſed to ſignify an aggregate of Powers 


pertaining to any Body, eſpecially an Animal one, as we ſay 
Nature ©: Strong; Feat, 8... © 
Na run, is alſo uſed to ſigitify the Action of Providence, 
the Principle of all Things, or that ſpiritual Being which is 
diffuſed throughout the whole Creation, and moves and acts 
in all Bodies, and gives them certain Properties, and procures 
certain Effects. | <P, I SER AP f 

Navar[navalis, L. Jof or partaking to a Ship or Navy. 

.Navai: Crown [with the Romans] a Crown of 
Gold or Silver, adorn'd with the Figures of 
Beaks of Ships, which it was their Cuſtom to 
A. ive as a Reward to thoſe who had firit boarded 
an Enemy's 94 See the Figure. r Ne 
Na vx [nau de, Sax. ] that part in the middle of a Wheel, 

where the Spokes are fixed; alſo the main Part or Body of a 
Church, Du. and Teut. | 

Nav gf « Church, the Body of the Church, or the Place 
where the People are diſpoſed, reaching from the Rail or Bal- 
luſter of the Choir to the chief Door. h 

Na'veL na pel, Sax. ] a Part on the middle of the Belly. 

NAvET Ga in a Horſe] a Bruiſe on the Back, or Pinch 
of the Saddle behind. | | 

Naver Timbers [in a Ship] the Puttocks or Ribs. 

NaveL-Wort, an Herb. | 

Na'ver, Part of an Incenſe-pan or Cenſer-box. 

Navrra'ae [naufragium, L.] Shipwreck. 

Navcur [hbabt, Sax. ] bad, wicked, lewd. | 

Nav'catiness [nabtney Fe, Sax. ] badneſs, lewdneſs, 5c; 

Nav'cuty [nahtig, Sax.] bad, wicked, &&c. 


Ship. TIA 

NavicuLar Bone? [with Anat.] the third Bone in each 

NavicuLlars Os Foot, that lies between the A/raga- 
lus and the Ofa Cunceformid. 

Na'vicaBLE [navigabilis, L.] where Ships may paſs; 
that will bear a Ship or Boat. 

Na'vicAaBLENEsSs, capableneſs of being failed in. 

Jo Na'vieaTk [navigare, L.] to fail on the Sea, | 

Navica'Tion, the Art of Sailing, which teaches how to 
conduct a Ship at Sea the rieateſt Way to any appointed Port. 

Proper NavicaTion, is when the Courſe lies in the 
main Ocean, out of Sight of all Land. 

* NAvicAriox, is when the Places being at no 
great diſtance one from the other, the Ship fails within Sight, 
and is within Sounding. 2 

N' vic rok, a Sailor, a Conductor of a Ship, a Pilot. 

Navicerovs[raviger, L.] that will bear a Ship or Veſſel. 

Navis 7. [old Rec.] a imall Diſh to hold Frankincenſe 

Navi curl A before it is put in the Cenſer. 

Navis Pade, Gr.] a Ship or Bark, any ſort of Sea Veſſel. 

Navis Ecclefie [old Rec.] the Nave of Body of the Church, 
diſtinguiſhed from the Choir, and the Wings or Iſte, L. 

Nav'tace [zax/xm, L.] the freight or paſſage Money for 
Goods or Perſons by Sea, or Paſſage over a River. | 

Nav'ium [72x, Gr.] a Piece of Money which the an- 
tient Greeks and Romans put into the Mouth of a Perſon de- 
ceaſed, to pay Charon (the poetick Ferry-man of Hell) for 
carrying him over the S/iygian Lake in his Ship or Boat, L. 

Nav'Macay N Gr.] a Sea Fight, or the repre- 
ſentation of it ; alſo a Place where Sea Fights are imitate) 

ERS a loathing. L. F 

AUSEA [in Phy{ck] a retching and nſity, an endea- 
vour to — alla from a loxhing of F oo excited by 
ſome viſcous Humour that irritates the Stomach. 
 Navsea [Anatomically} is define by Boorhave to be a re- 
trograde, ſpaſmodick Motion of the muſculous Fibres of the 
Oeſophagus, Stomach and Inteſtines, attended with Convul - 
fions of the abdominal Muſcles, and the Septum Tranſverſum. 


To Nav'st ATE [#au/eare, L.] to have an Inclination to 


Vomit; alſo to loath or abhor. | 45 
Nav'szous [of nauſea, L.] going againſt ones Stomach, 
making ready to Vomit ; loathſome. (a 
NavvsE0uUSNEss, loathſomeneſs. 5 | 
 Nav'Ticarl? [nauticus, L. ] of or pertaining to Ships or 
1 Mariners. Ts 
AUTICAL P/aniſphert { Afironomy} a deſcription of the 
terreſtrial Globe -= we Loder mw. of 2 


Naur icus Muſculus Anatomy} a Muſcle, called alſo 776i. | 


alis Poſticus. tz 
Mur us, a petrify d Shell found in the Earth; in other 


NavrcuLlar [navicularii, L.] of or pertaining to a ſmall 
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Surveyar of the Navy, an Officer, * whoſe buſineſs is to 
inqure into the ſtate of all Stores, and to take care that the 
delete be ſupply'd; to ſurvey the Ships, Hulls, Maſts 
and Rigging; to audit the Accounts of Carpenters, Boat- 
ſwains, c. belonging to the royal Navy. 5 

Treaſurer of the Navy, an Officer, who receives Money 
out of the Exchequer, and pays the Charges of the Nayy. 

Na/ZaREnes [of the Town of Nazareth in Judes] a Name 
given to our Saviour and his Diſciples. 

Na'zartres IHN, Heb: i. e. ſeparated Perſons] a Sect 
among the Fe:vs, ſo called on account of their heing ſepara- 
ted from others, by devoting themſelves, by a Vow to God, 
for a certain Time, and abſtaining from Wine, and obſerving 
ſome other Ceremonies. | | 

Nay [na, Sax.] no, nor. | 

Nx admittas, a Writ for the Patron of a Church, to forbid 
the Biſhop to admit a Clerk to that Church, who is preſented 
by another. | 

To NERAL [of on-ælan, Sax.] to make a Metal ſofter or 


leſs brittle by heating it in the Fire; to anneal or ſtain, or 


bake Glaſs painted, that the Colour may go == through it. 

Nea1'p to { Sea Term] uſed when it is deep Water cloſe 
by the Shore, or if the Lee-ſhore be ſandy, clayey, ouzy, 
or foul and rocky Ground, they ſay the ſounding is Nea/ed to. 

Neay [of nea ꝑ, Sax. ſcarce] ſcanty, deficient, as neap Taes. 

Near Tides [of nea xde, Sax. ſcarcity} the Tides in the 
ſecond and laſt Quarter of the Moon; low Tides, not ſo high 
or ſo ſwift, as the ſpring Tides. | 

Nt ak [neaN, Sax. ] nigh to, hard by. | 

No Near [Sea Term] a Word of Command to the Man at 
the Helm, bidding him to let the Ship fall to the Leeward. 

NzaRrNtss [neaN and ne} Ye, Sax.) proximity. 

Near [nea, Sax.] Beeves, as Oxen, Heifers, Cows, 
Steers. | 

Near [netto, Ital. net, F. nitidus, L.] clean, trim, clean- 
ly and tightly dreſſed, clever. 2 

Nxar Herd [nea*Sy nv, Sax. ] a Keeper of neat Cattle. 

Near Land [in Lato] Land granted or let out to the Yeo- 
manry. 

NEAT“ Leather, Leather made of the Hide of ati Ox or Cow. 

NeaT Weight, the Weight of a Commodity without the 
Cask, Bag or Thing containing it; and alſo when it is cleared 
from Droſs by garbling. 2% 
_ NeaTness, cleanlineſs, tightneſs in Apparel, Houſe, &:. 
alſo pureneſs, unadulteratedneſs. | 

NEBULA, a Miſt or Fog. L. ; 
BE: NeBuLE [in Hera/dry] nebuly, Engl. of nebu- 
—batum or nubilum of nebula, L. ſignifies cloudy, 
or repreſenting Clouds. See the Figure. 


NeBuLo's 9 [nebulsſus, L. ] cloudy, covered with Clouds, 

Nr/zuLovs.{ miſty, foggy, gloomy, overcaſt. 

Ne/BULOUSNEssS, miſtineſs, cloudineſs, darkneſs. 

NeBu'L.GEa [with Chymifts] the Salt of the moiſture of a 
Cloud; falling upon Stones in Meadows, condenſed and 
hardened by the Heat of the Sun. 

NeBuLovs Star: [ Aftron.] certain fixed Stars of a dull, pale 
and dim Light; ſo called becauſe they look cloudy, or bring 
Clouds, and ſetting with the Sun render the Air troubled and 
dusk. | 


Life. 


Ne'cessanry [necefarius, L.] needful, indiſpenſable, una- 


voidable. 28 

NECESSARY in Cauſing, is when there is a Cauſe from 
whence an Effect muſt neceſſarily follow. | 

Nr ces8aR1Nness, needfulneſs, unaviodableneſs. 

To Necess1TATE [ neceffiter, F.] to compel, to force as 
it were of neceſhty. 

Nece's81TATED [receſite, F.] forced, compelled. 
Nece'ss1Tous [neceſiteux, F.] that is in want; needy, 
oor. | 
b Nrcx'ssrrousxkss, indigence, poverty. | 

NecesziTy [neceſſitas, L.] indiſpenſableneſs, the State of 
a thing that muſt be; alſo extremity, ſtraight, diſtreſs; need, 
poverty, Want. k 

Necess1Ty [among ee . is that by which. a Being 
is put into ſuch a Condition, that it cannot be in any other. 

Abſolute NecessiTy [among Naturalifts) is when it is 
contrary to. the very. Nature and Principles of the Thing to 
be otherwiſe, | 5 

Simple abſolute NecessITY [in Metaphyficks) is that which 
upon no Terms or Conditions will permit a Thing to be in 
another Condition than it is in. This does not comport with 
any but an independent Being, as God him/elf. 


Ne'cessaR1Es [neceſſaria, L.] Things needful for human 


/ 


* Naber [of navis, L. a Ship) a Company of Ships or War. 


the Harbour or Dock. | 


out, when the Moon is in the middle of the ſecond and 


Moral Neckssrrx [in Phil — 
ſnch as that which ariſes from a long habitade, a ſtrong hg 


5 ute NxcrssT * is that which has no dependence 5 


Simple Nxckssirx any State or Conjuncture, or am 
particular Situation of Things ; bur is ru every where and 
in all the Circumſtances, in which the Agent can be ſu ſed. 
* Relative NecessiTY, is that which places 3 Perkin in a 
real incapacity of acting or not acting in thoſe Circumſtances 
and that Situation he is found in. | 

Antecedent Nxckss try [with Philoſophers] is one that 28 
from an antecedent ee ne as the fle 
of the Sun to morrow Morning. | 

Concomitant NecessrTy, ariſes from an antecedent and ne- 
ceſſary Cauſe ; but depends on the Circumſtances of the Effet, 

NecessrrTy [Neceffitas, L.] a Pagan Deity, the Mother of 
the Deſtinies, and conſtant Companion of Man, through his 
2 Iu 70 N as W Poets feign, even Jupiter 

imſelf was forced to ſubmit. This Nece/fty was a 
as a Goddeſs by the Heathens. ** n 

Neck [necca, Sax. | that Part between the Body and Head. 

Neck Verſe, a Verie or two in a Latin Book of a Gothick 
black Character, which a Perſon convicted of ſeveral Crimes 
(eſpecially Manſlaughter, for which he otherwiſe ſhould ſuffer 
Death) was formerly put to read in open Court; and if the 
Ordinary of Nerugate laid /egit ut Clericus, i- e. be reads like 
a Clerk, he was only burnt in the Hand and ſet at Liberty 
— now this Practice of reading the Neck · Verſe is quite len 
off. 

Nxcxo'Ll oO [of „-/ dead, and 9, Gr. Ja Book kept 
in antient Times in Churches and Monaſteries; in which the 
Names of the Benefactors are regiſtered; the Time of their 
Death, and alſo the Days of their Commemoration. 

N e/CROMANCER CeAeH,ẽᷓre of rec the Dead, andupY1ds, 
Gr. divination ] a Conjurer, a Wizard, cg. who Practices 


Necromancy, 1. e. by calling up the Ghoſts of the Dead. 


NECROMA'NTICK [15;egpgrmeec, Gr.] of or pertaining to Ne- 
cromancy. | 


NEecromaANcy [| :*#22uareda, Gr.] the Art or Act of Com- 


municating with Devils, and doing ſurpriſing Feats by their 


aſſiſtance; and particularly calling up the Dead. 
Nrckosis Pieper, Gr.] a mortification or killing, 
NecRos1s bi Theology] a mortifying of corrupt Affections. 
Nxckosis | with Surgeons] a perfect or compleat Mortifi- 
cation of the ſoft and hard Parts of the Body. 
NecrTas U, Gr. ] a certain pleaſant Liquor, which, as 
the Poets feign, was the Drink of the Gods, and ſuch as 
would render immortal whomſoever drank of it. 4 


 Ne'cTaxr [with Phy/cians] a medicinal Drink of a very 


pleaſant Taſte, Smell and Colour. Gr. 


NecTa'r1a NU , Gr.] the Herb Elecampane, L. 

Ncra'k EAN, of or belonging to Nectar. N | 

Nte'cTaRin [of vixzs, Gr. ] a ſort of Peach, not downy. 

NecyomanTes ['wmugmr, Gr.] a Necromancer, one who 
holds Converſation with the Devil, or calls up the Spirits of 
the Dead, ſuch as the Witch of Endor, who cauſed Samuel 
to appear to Saul. L. 

Neep [neav, Sax.] want, poverty. | | 

Ne'tviness [ prob. of neavig and ney Ye, Sax.] want, po- 
verty. 

NrE'Drul [of nead. ꝓull, Sax. ] neceſſary. 

Ne'zpLE I nædl, Sax. ] an Inſtrument for ſewing. 

NxepLE [of the Mariners Compaſs] that Iron - Wire that 


is touched with the Loadſtone. 


Magnetical NRREDLE [in Navigation, c. Ja Needle touch'd 
with a Loadſtone, and ſuſpended on a Pivot or Center, on 


which, playing at liberty, it directs it ſelf to certain Points in 


or under the Horizon. | 
Horizontal NREDLE, is one equally ballanced on each ſide 

the Pivot which ſuſtains them, and which playing horizon- 

tally by its two Extremes, point out the North and South 


Points of the Horizon. | 


Ne'tpLEss [proh. of neav-lea , Sax] unneceſſary. 4 
Nr Tide, [with ere les thoſe Tides+ Which fill 
Quarter, which are four Days before the full or change, and 
are called Deed-Neep or Dead. Neg. 

To be NRE TED [Sea Phraſe] a Ship is Haid to be ſo, 2 $4 
Water is wanting that ſhe cannot get off the Ground, 8 | 


Nxra's- 


Nara bst e 150 not to be gelen ef pm. 
5 a; heinous, 'horribl bene nn 122 
Nurx“uõοuũαð*¶p̊bes, hotriblencls,: wickedneſs not obe mens 


bone or ut . 


* 
LY to n v1 Y II 


Nara“ K10Us [nefarias, 14 very wicked, villinous bo 


minable. | #3 8a 
®Nxr4rovs f= Le, 14 unlucky, unhappy: 10 
NATION, 4 enying or gainſaying. 12 gig 


r _— _ 8 "[regativns, L. ] of or pertaining to denial 
NecaTive Pregnant [in Law) is a Negative which: im- 
an Affirmative; as, when a Perſon is accuſed to have 
done a Thing at ſuch a Place and at ſuch a Time; he denies 
that he did it in the Manner and Form of the Declaration, 
which implies he did do it in ſome manner. 


' NEGATIVE Quantities Lin Alge. ] are ſuch as have the Ne- 


gative Sign (—) ſet before them; and are ſuppoſed to be leſs 
than nothing; and directly , to afirmatives n or 
real Quantit ies. 

ANacarivE [negativum, 1.4 a' denying Propolition o or 
Expreſſion. 

NzcaTive Hereticks [in the Eanguage of Os Spaniſh In- 
quiſition] are Perſons who having been accuſed of Hereſy by 
Witneſſes, whoſe Evidence they don't deny, ſtill keep on 
the negation, making open Profeſſion of the Catholick Do- 
Arine, and declare their abhorrence of Hereſy. 

NecarTtve Pains [in Lare] is a being excluded fro:n Ho- 
nours and Dignities, c. without the having any direct and 
poſiti ve Pains inflicted. | 

To Necrz'er | neglefum, * ſup. ] not to take care of, to 
forget, to flight; alſo to let go or let {lip. 


Nacrzer [urglectus, L.] omiſſion, want of care, diſre - 


Nx - oLIo NC [neg/igentia, L.] remiſneſs, careleſneſs, the 
not looking to a thing, heedleſnels, Fe 

NEe/GLIGEST (negligens, I.] negleaful, enden., 1 in 
performance. F. s 

Ne/cLiczwnTNess LAegligentia, L.] negligence. 4 

Neco'ce [negotium, L.] trading, dealing, . e, of 
Affairs, Bulineſs, e. F. 

1 NeGo'claToRY [negociatorius, L] uſed about Buſineſs. or 
rade. 

Nx oriATED [negotiatus, 710 ] tranſacted, managed by 
way of Trathck. 

To NzcGQo'TiaTE [rnegotiare, L. negocier, F.] to m. 
to manage; alſo to traffick. 

NecoT1a'T10N, a management of publick Affairs a alſo an 
Affair, Concern or Treaty managed; alſo trading or trathck- 
in F. 4 4 

acc wist rok, a manager of Affairs or |Buſineh, L. 

NEeGoTI1A'TRIX, a ſhe manager, c. L. 

Nx6G0'cious [negotioſus, L.] tull of Buſineſs. 

Ne/cro's [of nigri, black, L. or Nigritani, Inhabitants of 
Nigritia in Africa] Black- moors. 

Neir or Nax [prod. of nativa, L.] a Bond Woman or ſhe/ 
Villain. 

Writ of NezirTy, a Writ whereby the Lord of the Ma- 
nour antiently claimed ſuch a Woman for his Wite. 

To Nertcn [hnegan, Sax.] to make a Noiſe, intimating 
deſire of copulation, or being pleaſed, ipoken of a Horſe. 

Neiciixnc [of hnæ gan, Sax. hinniens, L.] making a 
noiſe like a Horie, 

. Ns1c6uixG Bird, a ſmall Bird that imitates the neighing of 
an Horle. 

Nrronnovx [of neah, Sax. nigh, and gebune, Sax. an 
Inhabitant] one who dwells or 1s ſeated near to another. 

NevcrBouRLingss [of ncah, nigh, gebune, an Inhabi- 
tant, and Felicney y, Sax.] neighbourly or friendly Carriage. 

Ner'GyBouRHooD [of nea-gebune and hod, Sax. ] the 
whole Body of Neighbours ; allo. adjoining Places to where a 
Perſon, Sc. dwells. 

Ne 7inju/te vexes, a Writ lying for a Tenant diſtrained by 
his The for other Services than he ought to make, being a 
Prohibition to the Lord, enjoining him not to diſtrain. 

Ne 1THer Ini den, Sax. ] none of the two. 

Nei? {among the Mabometars] an Angel, which 

Ne'«8n.7 they fancy, together with another, called Mun- 
#er, holding a great Mace in their Hands, go to the Graves 
of the Dead, and examine them of their Faith; and if they 
find them Maſſelmen, i. e. true Believers in Mahomet, &c.] 
they permit them to lie at reit, and behold Heaven thro? 4 
little Window, till the Day of judgment (it being their no- 
tion, that all Souls lie in the Graves with their Bodies till 
the Day of Judgment) but if theſe Muſſelmen themſelves. 
Thould miſtake the Angels, by reaſon of their Magnitude, ſor 
God, and . W then they give 4 them a Sow whh 
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their Mike: ad Key HO u bud l. the Grave, and 


don't ſee any thing of Heaven, 
Nu A Ga [fo called bf the Woed Wa ih WA 
chaia, where Hercules ſlew a mighty Lion] ſolemn Games in- 
ſtituteck in honour of Hercalm. The Exeteiſds uſed, were 
running with Horſes, Foot- races, Fighting with Whitl- bats; 
Quoiting, Wreftlitg,' Darting'and Shooting. And the Re- 
ward of him that came 8 Viktor, was at Hfſt a Crown made 
of an Olive Branch but afterwards à Garland of Ivy. 

- Ng'mes1s * Ir Hangin, Gr. ie. 4 Diſtribution to e- 
very one acco * to Juſtice] the Daughter of Jupiter and of 
Neteſſity," the Goddeſs of . or Revenge, called alſo 
Adraſtia ſrom Adraſtut, who' firſt built her a Temple, and 
alſo Rhammnuſin of Rbamns the Place where this Temple 
was; L. She was painted as Juſtice is, with a Sword in ons 


Hand, and 4 pair of States in the other, with a ſad Counte- 


nance and piereing Eyes, or with a Bridle and à Ruler. 

Neming contradicente Iii e. none contradicting] a Term 
commonly uſed in Parliament when 122 matter is carried with 
the univerſal Aſſent. 

Ne/morRal [nemtoraligy"Li of on pereaiving to a Grove: 

NeMoR1va'Gous ee an L. 4, Eng in the 
Woods and Grover: e 

Nemoro'ss [nemoroſus, L.] full of Woods and — 

"Neworos17Ty [nemoriſitas; 1 1 fulneſs of —_— and 
Groves. 

NEMokE“Ns 18, # lin Botan. Writ growing in Wool. or 
Groves, L. 

Ne'morum [in Botan. Mrit. ] of the Groves; 2. 

NxxurrAxM[Twith CHN] Spirits in the Air. 

Nenvu'TaaR, a Flower call'd a Water Lill: 

Ngo! GAMIST — L. of e Gr) one newly 
married. 

Neoment a —— of "YI new, and win, Gr. a Moon] 
the new Moon or beginning of the lunar Month. 


N᷑EOr V/ TIN | nyve@-+of 'vi@- and e., Gr. a Plant] one 


newly entred upon any Profeſſion, a Learner or Novice; al- 
ſo one newly converted tothe Chriſtian Faitu. 

NOTEN Icx [of neotericus, L. of t, Gr.] modern.' 

\\NeoTRO'PHY [neotrophium, L. of nitenedicr: of mir nav 

Tec, Gr. ] a Houſe where young Perſons are brought up. 

Nur, the Herb Cat. mint. 

Neve xTHEs (nn of , negative Particle, and l- 
Gr. grief] a kind of Herb, which being put into Wine 
2 * Sadneſs; Ns) take it for Bugleſs, wok for Hee 

im, p 


' Nuetrs'Bones. See * Pigurs. „ 
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Neee'Ta [with Botan.] the Herb Nep, Cats: Mint or Ca- 
lamint, L. | b 
Neena/Lia Cee, Gr] the Feaſts of ſober Mei, "s 
Feaſt and Sacrifice of the Gees, on which the Athenians of: 
fered a Drink made of Water and Honey to the Sun, Moon, 
Memory; the Nymphs, Venus and Aurora, They bürnt with 
theſe all Woods) except that of the Vine,” Mulberry and Fig- 


tree, which they did not offer in this ſober Feaſt, they being, , 


Symbols of Drunkenneſs, 
1 [with Ph Lee 1 2 2 little 25 2 like Clouds o or 
N that en in Urine, Z L . 
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[ . white Spots on the ſurface of the Nails of che 
ers, 0 x e 1 „ent d 5 

Nerustlns, (with Oui cin nll white Spots in 
9} ng Gt 4% nn . e 
L Ne'Papw Ine xa, Sax. nephen, F. of gepes, L. Ja Brother 
vr Siſter's Son. aa enn 1 uin 1 

Nerusz ric ape L. of ern, of meine, Gr.] 
troubled with, or belonging to a Pain in the Reins, &. 

Neraar rico Iignum, à fort of Wood which grows in 
new Spain, good in Diſeaſes of the Reins, called ſantalum 
cæruleum, N OE | | 

NpPua1'Ticus Lapis, a ſort of green Stone, good for ne- 
phritick Pains, brought from Spain and the Indies, II. 

NErhyyyris (in of et, Gr. the Rein] a Pain in the 
Reins or Kidneys, which proceeds from an I tion, or 
an ill Diſpoſition, or from the Gravel and Stone, attended 
with Vomiting and ſtretching of the Thigh, L. 

Ne'rukos — Gr.] a Kidney. 

Nzpuro/ToMy {of viper and wi, Gr. a cutting] a cut- 
ting or opening of the Kidneys. | 

NeroTa'TioON, riotouſneſs, luxury. L. 

Nxro/r iu [of 12 L. a Nephew] extravagancy, F. 


 NeyTuNA'LIa, Feſtivals celebrated by the Antients in 
Honour of Neptune. | 
| Irres fof nando, i. e. ſwimming, or of aubenda, L. 


i. e. covering, becauſe the Sea covers the Earth or as others 
ſay, from the Lybian, or the Egyptian Word nephia, ſigni- 
fying Capes, Promontories, and the Waſtes or Extremeties of 
the Ground or Sea.] The G#eeks call him meer, from the 
Phenician Word 8 a breaker or deſtroyer of Ships, 
Neptune was one of the Children of Saturn, who at the Di- 
viſion of the World, among him and his Brethren, had the 
Command of the Sea allotted to him: His Scepter was a 
Trident; he bears a Trident inſtead of a Scepter, becauſe 
Fiſhermen in fiſhing make frequent uſe of a Trident ; or be- 
cauſe this three forked Inſtrument: is very apt or fit for ſtir- 
ring the Earth And his Chariot a great Sea-Shell, drawn 
either by Whales or Sea Monſters, or by Horſes, whoſe 
lower Parts were thoſe of a Fiſh, His Wife was called Am- 
phitrite, becauſe the Sea does compaſs the Earth. He is 
feigned to have taught Men the uſe of an Horſe, which he 
cauſed to come forth of the Earth, by a blow of his Trident, 
at the Diſpute that he had with Minerva, about giving a 
Name to the City of Athens, in the Areopagus, as an Olive- 
Tree did from Minerva's ſtriking the Rock with her Spear: 
But becauſe he had engag'd himſelf in a Conſpiracy againſt 
Jupiter, he was confin'd to the Earth, and being under ftrait 
Circumſtances, was neceſſitated to offer himſelf to the Service 
of Laomedon, to help him to build the City of Troy. The 
Tritons, which were half Men and half Dolphins, were his 
Children, who attended him, ſounding Shell-Trumpets. By 


his Converſation with the Earth, he begot the Harpies, Mon- 


ſters that had the Faces of Maids, but Bodies like Vultures, 
with Wings, and Claws on their Hands and Feet, and what- 
ever they touch'd was infected and ſpoiled ; and whatſoever 
came near them they ſtole. | 13 
Neptune was a God in great Eſteem with the Romans, not 
only as they thought him to have the Command of one of the 
Elements; but becauſe, they ſay, he adviſed them, in the 
firſt beginning of their Empire, when there was a ſcarcity of 
Women in the City, to ſteal the Sabine Virgins. He was 
called Hippius and Equeſter, becauſe he taught Men the Uſe 


of Horſes, and in acknowledgment of the Benefit that their 


Empire had received from Horſes, they inſtituted Horſe- Races 
in honour of him. He had a famous Temple in Rome, in- 
tich'd with the Spoils of many Sea Victories; but Avgnftus 
the Emperor, cauſed his Statue to be pulled down, becauſe 
he was thought to have raiſed a Tempeſt againſt him at Sea, 
where he was like to have been drowned. 

So that Neptune is the ſame with that Power and Virtue, 
which is contained in Moiſture. + 

Neptune is called #vniaw@r, becauſe all things which the 


Earth produces are done by the power and efficacy of Moi- 


ſture. He is alſo called EY R, Tei xh, Evogigaity and Tan- 
weng, all which Epithets ſignify a mover of the Earth. For 
the Spirit which is in the Bowels of the Earth, being pent 
up in narrow Streights. ſeek for a Paſſage out, and buriting 
out, they move and break the Earth. And that Eruption 
ſometimes makes a bellowing. 4 : 
Ne/eTUNE ſin Painting, &c.] is repreſented clad in a Man- 
tle of Blue or Sea Green, trimmed with Silver, with long 


hoary Hair, riding in a blue Chariot, drawn by monſtrous 
Fiſhes, or elſe on the Back of a Dolphin, holding in his 
Hand a ſilver Trident. | * 

N' Bos [the Daughters of Nereus] Meremaids or Fiſhes 
the upper Part of which reſembles a beautiful Woman, and 
the reſt a F iſh, ON Ea 5 


A 


of ſwimming; becauſe we ſwim thr 


naten ef be, Bb foie f d e Deb 
of the Sea; hh Son of Oceanus and ann 1 
Siſter Pyris, and whom they male to ——— . 


called Nereides. The Moral of which Fable is ty particular 
Seas, being Parts of the main Sea it ſelf. 
Nrazus, is the Sea. It is derived of «mw A 
h the Sea. They te- 
preſent Nereus as an old Man, e the Froth of the Sea 
repreſents hoary-headedneſs. For Leucothpe, who is the 
Daughter of Nereus, intimates ſomething of that matter, as 
much as to ſay the whiteneſs of Froth. | 
Nx Ai. e. in the Samaritan Language, a Cock] an Idol 
of the Sun, brought into Samaria from Perſia; arid ip 
ped in the Form of a Cock. | | | 
Nenrcar [A, Heb.Ja continual Fire, which the Per. 


ian Magi preſerved upon an Altar in honour of the Sun, and 


the Lights of the Firmament. This Fire was always kept 
burning, like the Veſtal Fire of the Romans 3 whenſoever- 
they meddled with this Fire, they uſed to ſing Hymns in 
honour of the Sun. The Jewiſb Writers affirm, that this 
was the God adored in Uy of the Chaldees, and that Abra- 
ham was obliged to quit that Country, becauſe he would not 
conform to that Idolatry. The Perſians were wont to dedi- 
cate to the Sun a Chariot and Horſes, and to adore that 
rious Light every Morning. The Mahometans do ſtill ſeem 
to perform ſome kind of Devotion to the riſing of the Sun, ſa- 
luting aſſoon as they ſee it with great humility, and purifying 
themſelves by waſhing. The Chaldæ ans were wont to burn 
themſelves in honour of Nergal. And Curtius tells us, chat 
Alexander was an Eye-Witneſs of this Madneſs. The Per- 
ſon to be thus ſacrificed took his farewell. of his Friends in a 
publick Banquet; and after he was reduced to Aſhes (ſome 
Writers ſay) the cunning Prieſts cauſed the Devil to appear 
in his Shape to his Acquaintance, and relate to them irange 
Stories of the other World. | | 

Ne's1ion [Botany] the Roſe Laurel. 

Ne*roLY, a ſort of Perfume. | 

Ne'rvar Bones [with Anatomifis] the Bones of the hinder 
Part of the Head. bs: 1 

Nervo'se N [nervoſus, L.] finewy, ſtrongly made in 

Ne'rvous f boa 4 | er- ph 

Nx xvousxEss, fulneſs of nerves, finewineſs, ſtrength; &c. 

Nervous Juice or ow is a pure, ſubtil, volatile Hu- 
mour, commonly called the Animal Spirits; ſecreted from 
the arterial Blood in the cortical Part of the Brain, collected 
in the medulla oblongata, and driven thence by the force of 
the Heart, into the Cavities of the Nerves, to be by them 
convey'd throughout the Body, for the purpoſes of Senſation 
and Animal Motion. bi 

Nerve -{nervus, L.] or Sinew, a white, round, long 
Body, compoſed of ſeveral Threads or Fibres; deriving its 
origin from the Brain or the ſpinal Marrow ; and diſtributed 
thro? all the Parts of the Body; ſerving for the Conveyance 
of the Animal Spirits, for the performance of Senſation and 
Motion. | 

NERVE [with Botan.] a long Filament or tough String, 
which runs acroſs or length ways in the Leaf of a Plant; as 
in Plantane, e. | 

O/fafory Nerves, call'd by Anatomiſts Par OlfaFerium, 
1. e. the olfaQtory Pair, ariſe in the fore Part of the Brain a 
little below the Os Frontis, and are pretty thick near the Os 
Cribroſum, and are there called Proceſſus Papillares; when 
they have made their way through the Os Cribroſum, they 
are diſtributed throughout the Membranes of the Noſe; their 
uſe being in the ſenſation of Smellimg. a 

Optick Nerves [ Anatomy] are Nerves which paſs through 
the Scull, in two'Perforations of the Baſis of it, a little above 
the Sella Equina, from whence they proceed to the Tunicks 
of the Eye, whereof the Retina, which is ſuppoſed to receive, 


the Objects of Viſion, is an extenſion of the inner or me- 


dullary Part alone. N : 
Patbetict Nerves [ Anat.] are certain Nerves which ariſe 
behind the Tees, and paſs out of the Skull at the ſame Fors- 
men of the former Pair, and ſpend themſelves wholly on the 
trochlear Muſcle. | | 
 Intercoftal Nx x ves [ Anatomy] are compos'd of nervous Fi. 
laments, deriv'd partly from the Brain, viz. the Branches 
the fifth and ſixth Pair, and partly from the Sina Marrow, 
by thoſe Branches they receive from the vertebral Nerves. 
Cervical NEA vxs [ Anat.] theſe conſiſt of ſeven Pair, the 
firſt and ſecond Pair ariſe betwen the firſt and ſecond Yertebrs 
of the Neck; the ſecond Pair contributes the main Branch to- 
wards the formation of the diaphragmatick Nerves ; the three 
laſt Pair of the Neck, joining with the two firſt of the Dor- 
/um or Thorax, make the Brachial Nerwes. 
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Deal Na RVS [ Anat ] an twelve in Number, cheſt con- 
tribute tothe "Brac ial Neraes all, except the two upper Pair, 
and are generally diſtributed into the intercoſtal and abdomi- 
nal Muſcles, the P/eura, and the external Parts of the Tho- 
be Lumbal Nzzvzs [Aut.] of theſe there are five Pair, 
the firſt of which ſends two Branches to the lower ſide of the 
Diaphragm ; the ſecond, ſome. T'wigs to the genital Parts; 
and others, as well as the three following, to give the firſt 
Roots to the crural Nerves. The reſt of the Branches of the 
lumbal Nerves, are diſtributed into the Muſcles of the Loins 
adjacent Parts. | An 
Brachial NExx VES Anat.] are produced | port from the 
Cervical, and partly from the Dorſal. .- Aſter the ſeveral 
Branches whereof theſe Nerves are compoſed, have been va- 
riouſly compleated and united, they run à little way in a 


"Trunk, and then divide again into ſeveral Branches, and are 


variouſly diſtributed into the Muſcles of the Skin and Arms. 

The Crural NeRve3 [ Anat.] are compos'd of an Union of 
ſix or ſeven Pair, viz. the three laſt of the Lumba/, and the 
three or four firſt of the Os Sacrum. This is the largeſt and 


firmeſt Trunk in the Body. Theſe ſpend their upper 


Branches on the Muſcles of the Thigh and Skin, as far as to 
the Knee, and then proceed in a Trunk downwards, which 
ſends forth its Branches to the Extremities of the Toes. * 
Diaphra matick NRR VES [nar] theſe Nerves praceed 
from the Cervicals. After theſe Nerves have joined in a 
Trunk, they run through the Mediaſtinum, and arriving at 
the Diaphragm, they ſend out ſeveral Branches, ſome of them 
into the 3 and others into the tendinous Part of it. 
Nerves [Architef.] are the Mouldings of the projecting 
Arches of Vaults; or ſuch as ariſe from the Branches of O- 
ives, and croſs each other diagonally in Gothick Vaults, and 
rve to ſeparate the nervous Spirit. See Pendentives. 
Nesn, nice, tender, delicate. 
Ness ne) Ye, Sax.] a promontory that runs into the 
Nevis Þ ea, like a Noſe. , 


Nasr [neY©, Sax.] a Lodgment, lodging Place of Birds, 


Cs ' 
Nxsr of Cheſts, three in number. 
Nz'srLING [of ni] dian, Sax. or neſtelen, Jeut.] making 
a Neſt; alſo ſhifting and ſhuffling up and down, as reſtleſs ; 
alſo a young Bird in, or juſt taken out of the Neſt. 
Nxsroxians [ of Ne/orizs, a Monk] a Sect of Hereticks, 
whoſe diſtinguiſhing Tenet was, that there were two Na- 
tures in Feſus Chriſt, and that Mary was the Mother of Fe- 
fas, but not the Mother of Gad. 
.Ner [ned, Sax.] a Device for catching Fiſh, Birds, c. 
NeT Maſonry, a particular way of Muring or Walling. 
Nu 'ruER ni de n, Sax.] lower, 
Nx“ THERMoOsr [ni de mod, Sax. ] the lowermoſt. 
N' ru ERLAN Ds, the low Countries of Flanders, Holland, 
Zealand, &c. | 
NeTiro'NCHion [mnggrge, Gr.] an Inſtrument called a 
Duck's-Bill, uſed to draw a dead Child out of the Womb. 
Ne'rTiNGs [in a Ship] are ſmall Ropes ſiezed £7 <2 
Grate-wiſe, with Rope-yarn. and ſometimes made to ſtretch 
upon the Ledges, from the Waſte-Trees to the Roof - Trees, 
from the Top of the Fore-caſtle to the Poop, c. 
| a NetTLE [onæwlan, Sax.] to diſpleaſe, to vex, to 
teale. 
A Ne'TTLE [ne], Sax. ] a ſtinging Herb, 
Ne'ver [nee, Sax.] at no Time. 
- Ne/vermors Ine he men, Sax.) never, at no Time. 
NevurocxonpRO'DEs [of twp, a Nerve, and & , a 
Cartilage] a Ligament partly cartilaginous, partly membranous. 
Nev'ropes [according to Dr. Willis] a lingring Fever; ſo 
named, becauſe the nervous Juice is corrupted, and thereby 
cauſes an Atrophy, or defect of Nouriſhment, and thence a 
decay in the Body. L. | 
Nevuro'cRAPHY CL, and yerve, Gr. ] a deſcription of 
the Nerves. gf 
Nevron'pes [wweordte, Gr.] the Herb wild Beet. L. 
Nxuxo' Lo [neurologia, L. wemroyn of d a Nerve, 


and , Gr. ] a diſcour e or Treatiſe of the Nerves in a hu- 


man Body. 5 |; 
NevroseasToN. [nugmeraro, Gr.] an Herb bearing a 
black. Grape, with a Nerve in the middle of it. 
Neuxor ick H, Gr.] Remedies againſt Diſeaſes of 
the Nerves. | | | 
Nevro'Tmus[wWejmu@:, Gr.] an Anatomiſt who diſſes 
human Bodies, on account of the knowledge of pleaſe. 
Nevuro'Towy [of nuggmuis of noe and wu, Gr. a ſeftion} 
a Section, Cutting or Anatomy of the Nerve. 
 Nev'rer, neither. L. e 1 | 
To be Nur Ba, to be of neither party. 
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Niers ec [with Gremmeriew] Gender: in Greet 
and Latin, which & neither Maſeuline nor Feminine: = 
-Nevu'/Th a [with Chymiſs] a little Skin growing to the Ear 
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_'NzU'TRAL [neutralis, 14 neither of the one or the other. 


Nur AL Calls [in ry] ſuch Salts as e both 
of the Nature e ali. 9 „ 
_ NeuTRAL Spirits {according to Mr. Boyle] certain Spirits 
diſtilled from Tartar; and ſome ſorts of ponderous Woods; 
which differ in Quality from other Spirits; Adiapborus Spiri 
NevuTrA'LITY [neutralite, F.] a being neuter, the Stats 
or Condition of one who is neuter; a middle Condition be- 
tween a Friend and an Ene. „11 
Ne/uTRALNEsS, neutrality, the not being of either Party. 
NevTro Paſſve [in Gram. ] Verbs Neuter, having their 
preterperfe& Tenſe formed of a paſſive Participle, * 
New [neo xe or nipe, Sar. neuf, F.] freſh, of late Date or 
ys; of little ſtanding, never uſed or worn, before, + 
Nx] Year's Gife, a Preſent made on the firſt of January, 
a Cuſtom now in uſe amongſt us, which we detiv'd from the 
Romans, who offered Preſents to the Emperors in the Capitol, 


Po 


N#wness [of niptic, Sar. ] lateneſs, freſhneſz, Sc. 


Nx“ WEL [in Archite&ure] is the upright Poſt, that the 


winding Stairs turn round about. 

NzwerrT, a ſmall fort of Lizard. 

News, new Intelligence of Affairs. 

NexrT [next, Sax. | 5 

Nas [of nias, F. I ſimple, filly, fooliſh, Whence a Nias 
Hawk, is one newly taken out of the Neſt, and not able to 
help herſelf; Hence alſo our Word Niſey, for a filly Perſon. 
R * Ni'nzLE [of knebelen, Da.] to bite a little and little 

y degrees. 

Nrscxaz Y of N] as a certain learned Writer ima- 
gines; and therefore he thinks, this God, was the ſame with 
1 Egyptian Anubis, who was worſhipped in the Image of a 

g i 


Nick Ine ye, $ax.] tender, ſqueamiſh, tickliſh, difficult, 
dangerous; alſo affected, dainty, exact, curious, ſubtil. 
N!'ceness, daintineſs, exactneſs, c. 
8 ml [of neyc, Sax.] a Dainty, a Curioſity; alſo a Cri- 
eicitm. | 7 
Ni1cens, of or belonging to Mee, a City in Bithynia, fa- 
mous for the firſt general Council in the Year 314 by the 
appointment of the Lager Conſtantine the Great, at which 
were 318 Biſhops preſent. | | 
Nrcens Creed, a Creed or Confeſſion of Faith, drawn up 
by the Clergy in the Council of Nice. | 
Nice [in Architeure) a Cavity in the thickneſs of a Wall, 
to place a Figure or Statue in, 
Angular Nicks, one formed in the Corner of a Building. 
Ground Nicus, one which inſlcad of bearing upon a Maſ- 
five, has its riſe from the Ground. ' 
NrYca1Ls [in Commop Lato] are Iſſues or Debts, which the 
Sheriff, being oppoſed, ſays are worth nothing, by reaſon 
that the Parties that ſhould pay them are nothing worth. 
NichoL ATA xs [ſo called of Nicholas a Deacon of Feru- 


ſalem] one of the moſt antient Sefts, who held that married 


oma ſhould be common to take away all Cauſe of Jea- 
louſy, | | 


To Nick [prob. of nick, Jeut. ] to do in the very Point of 
Time; to hit upon exactly; to notch. | 


To Nack the Pin, is to drink juſt to the Place of a Pin, 


about the middle of a wooden Cup or Bowl. 
Nick of Time, [of nick, Teut. a moment, or nifatio a 
wink] the very Moment. | FE bu 
Nick Name I prob. of Nicht, Teut. not or nought, g. 4. 
not the name] a name given a Perſon in deriſion or drollery. 
Ni cxvuroor [ incert. Etym. I a meer Block-head, Dolt or 


Sot ; a ſenſelcſs, dull witted Fellow; it is alſo uſed in an ob- 


ſcene Signification, n 
Nico/pemiITEs, a Sect of Hereticks in Switzerland, ſo de- 
— — inated from Nicodemus, from profeſſing their Faith in 
rivate. n | 
Nicoria/x A [ſo called of Jabn Nicot, who firſt ſent it from 
Portugal into France, A. C. 1560] Tobacco. 


Nicorno“ aus [1gw@r, Gr.] a kind of Ivy, called [TY 


lax. L. | | 7 
Nicr “AfA fi, Gr, victory] Saerifioes and publick Ban- 


quets, which Conquerers made after Victory obtained. 


NicTa'Tion, à winking of twinkling with the Eye. 
Membrana Nicrira xs [in Anatomy] the winking Mem- 


brane; a thin Membrane that cover the Eyes of ſeveral Birds 


and other Animals, which is ſo thin they can ſee pretty well 


... . through it; it skreens them from too much light. L. * 
ns ee [of aidus, Li a Neſt} a Flock of them. 
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Idiot, a imple Fellow. © © 
or building of Neſts as Birds do. 
Niscx, a ſhe Couſin, a Kinſwoman, ' a Brother of Siſter's 
Daughter, F. e <8 


Nis ur Conipri Low Phra * exception made to a Pe- 
tition as unj eee eee 
_ that A& or Deed whereupon the Petition is 


Nux, a Thing of little or no Value. Law Term. 
A Nie * [of nigh guarder,  Min/ew, or of Nick 
A Nroc ard, 7. . one that goes as near as can be, or 
of ne gan, L. denying Skinner] a covetous Perſon. 
N1ccarp [ſome derive it g. d. of Nickhard; but Minſbet 
of nigh garder, F. and Skinner of negando, denying; becauſe 
a covetous Man denies himſelf, c. neceſſaries J a ſordid, 
covetous, griping Perſon. | 
N1ccanRDLINESsS, fordid covetouſneſs. 
Nticcarpren, fomething niggardly. I 
Nic#LLAa [with Botanift<] the Herb Fennel Flower. L. 
. um lin Bor. Writ.) black, nigro, a, is, with 
ck. 3 | | 
Nicz'rrIMUs, 4, um [in Botan. Writ.) blackeſt or very 
black, nigerrimo, a, is, with the moſt black. I. 
Nion Fam Sax.] hard by. | 
Nicnaness [neah-neYYe, Sax.] nearneſs. 
Nionr [night, Sax. ] that Time while the Sun is below 
the Horizon. 
Niour Mar [of mar, Dax. evil] a ſtoppage of the a- 
Nicur Mare I nimal Spirits in the Night-time; fo that 
the Body cannot move. 
Nicnr [in Painting, &c.] is repreſented clothed in a black 
Mantle, ſpotted with Stars of Gold. 
Nraur Rail, a ſhort Cloak of Linen or Muſlin, worn by 
Women in their Chambers. | | 
NicauT Raven, a ſort of Owl. 
Niour Spell, a Prayer againſt the Night-Mare. 
NicaT-Shade [nihT-Yceav, Sax. ] an Herb. 
NTcnTinGALE [nibcegale, S2x.] a fine finging Bird. 
Nicre'scenT [nigre/cens, L.] growing black. 
Nicr1ya'cT1ON, a making black, L. 
Nox ion, &: [in Botan. Writ.) blacker, nigriore, i, ibus, 
with blacker. | 
Nin IL, nothing. L. 3 | 
NILS (in Com. Law) a Word which the Sheriff an- 
NicaiLls f ſwers, who is oppoſed, concerning Debts which 
are illeviable, and nothing worth, by reaſon of the inſuffici- 
ency of the Perſons from whom due. 
Nini Capiat, c. a Form uſed when Judgment is given 
= 1 laintiff, ſo as to bar his Action or overthrow his 
rit, L. 
Ninil Dicit [Law Phraſe] is a failing to put in an Anſwer 
to the Plaintiff's Plea, by the Day aſſigned, L. 
\NinrLo'xuUM Clericus, the Clerk of the Nichils, an Officer 
in the Exchequer, who makes a Roll of the Sums that are 
nichiled by the Sheriff. 
To NiLr [nillan, Sax.] to be unwilling, to be loath to do. 
NiLoMETRE, an Inſtrument uſed among the Antients to 
233 the height of the Water in the overflowings of 
the Nile. | Ds 


a BY Nin [of niman, Sax.] to filch, to ſteal by little and 
ite. | 
Ni'Msis, a Term uſed by Antiquaries, for a Circle round 
the Heads of Emperors on certain Medals, and reſembling 
the Xure/z or Cirles of light placed round the Heads of the 
Images of Saints. | 
2 [(nemen, Du. to catch up haſtily] agile, quick, 
y. | | | 
Ni'MBLENESs, agility, quickneſs. 
Nin“ RROUs [nimbifer, L.] that brings Storms and Tem- 
8. 


Jan 


| Nimnorst — L. I ſtormy, tempeſtuous, cloudy. 
| * ETY [nimietas, L.] too great, abundance, over much- 
nels. | 
Nix couroor, a meer Block-head, Dolt or Sot. 
. Ninz [negen, Sax.] ix. 9. | 
NuvN&TEEN [neFen-Tien, Sax. ] xix. 9. 
_ Nraxy ee L. Barb. ] a contented Cuckold. 
Nx'NNxv Laine, Span. a Child] a filly, ſorry Wretch, apt 
do be made à Fool of, a Ninny Hammer. | 3 
Nionx, was the Daughter of Tantalus, and Wife of Pelops, 


| who having fix Sons and fix Daughters, was ſo elated with 


her Felicity, that ſhe preferr'd herſelf before Latong, and (ac- 
_ cording tothe Toots} had all | 


to 
moving, which gave the Poets occaſion to ſeign, that ſhe was 
ruyned into a Stone 5 or as Pa/ephara: fays, the truth of the 
Fiction is, that Niobe being bereaved of her Children 

Death, commanded her Statue to be made in Stang fand pro- 
bably in 2 mournful Poſture) and ſet upon her Children's $e. 
pulchre. She is ſaid to have Vd AH. M. 2240. . 


her Children flain by the God- 
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To Nie „ Teut. ] to pinch, 
A Nite, a - - ig 8 Y | 
Nin N the ſharp point of a Pen, wy hy 
© Nreyers [in a . aut Ropes to hold the Cable to the 
Capſtan, when the Cable is fo ſimy, wet or great, that it 
cannot be ſtraitened with the bare Hand. | — 

Nirr as [with Surgeons] an Inſtrument uſed in diſmem- 
bring an animal Body. ** | 

1'PPLE Inypele, Sax. ] the Teat of a Woman's Breaſt, 

Ni'rrixd [of knay en, Teut.] pinching. 
NIA [[D'2, He b the ſeventh Month of the Jens: civil 
Year, which is about our September. nf 

N1'st PR1vs, the Name of a Writ, ſo called from the two 
Latin Words in it in this Sentence; Niſi apud talem lacum 
prius venerint, i. e. unleſs they come be to fuch 4 Place. 
And by this Writ the Sheriff is obliged to bring to Wefmin- 


er the Men impannelled at a certain Day, dr before the 


Juſtices of the next Aſſizes, unleſs, &c. 


N1sL es [in Heraldry] as Croix Mister, Nyllee 
IN or Millu, H. is like « ord — bu 4 
thing narrower, and never pierced ; but others 

ſay, it ought to be always pierced; and ſome fay 

it is ſame with the Cro/s moline ſable. Columbier ſays, it is as 
much as to ſay, Anni hilee, i. e. annihilated, or ſo ſmall and 
ſlender, that it ſeems to be reduced almoſt to nothing. See the 


Figure. 

123 [n, which ſome take to be derived and 
compounded of NU), to exalt, and I to enlarge} and fo 
to expreſs the high and ſpacious Heavens, which, as Herode- 
tus relates, the antient Perſians worſhipped,” or of W, an 
Eagle, being the Image of an Eagle; or as Eaſebius thinks, 
was the Ark of Noah it ſelf, and a repreſentation of it, which 
was worſhipped by the Eaſtern People. The Name of an 
antient Idol among the Afyrians. | | 

N1'sus [in Philoſophy] an endeavour an Inclination of one 


Body towards another, L. 


NrTenT | nitens, L.] ſhining 
N1'Tip {nitidus, LI neat, trim, clean. 
Ni'TR ATED [nitratus, L.] mixed with Nitre. 
NrTze [nitrum, L.] a Salt impregnated with abundance 
of Spirits out of the Air, which render it volatile. 
Spirit of NiTze [with Chymiſ/ts] the beſt ſort of Au 
Fortis, uſed in diſſolving Metals, &c. 
Ny/rRous [zitroſus, L.] full of, or of the nature of Nitre. 
N1iTrRUM 2 Gr. Heb. NM, Syriact, fo cal- 
led of Nitria, a Town of Egypt, where it was antiently made 
in great Quantities] Salt-Petre, which is either natural ot 
artificial. 
Ni's EY [of niais, F.] a Fool or filly Fellow. 
| Ni'vaL [nivalis, L.] pertaining to, or white as Snow. 
Nrx1011 [ſo called of xu, the Pangs or Throws of a 
Woman in Travel] certain Gods among the Romans, that 
preſided over Women in Childbirth, in whoſe Form they | 


were repreſented, and had three Statues in the Capitol over 


againſt Minerva's Altar, having been brought out of Aa, 
after the Defeat of Antiochus. 5 | 
| Nr'xvs, force, ſtraining, labour, L. 
Nixus [Afreon.] a conſtellation or cluſter of Stars, which 
repreſents Hercules having his Knee bent, and endeavouring 
to ſtrike at the Head of a Dragon. | 67 
Non LIART, a Collection or hiſtorical Account of the 
noble Families of a Nation or Province. | 
Non1L1TATED [nobilitatus, L.] made noble or famous. 
Nos1'LiTY [obilitas, L.] is defined to be ax illi 


| Deſcent, and conſpicuous of Anceſtors, with a Su 


of 
Arms, conferred on ſome one (and by him to his Family). by 
the Prince, by Law, or by Cu/tom, as a Reward of the good 


and virtuous Actions of him that performed them. | 


Noz1iTY, a Quality that dignifies or renders a Þ 
noble: particularly Carr a Perſon poſſeſſed of it above 
a Peaſant or Commoner. The quality or degree of a Noble- 
man; alſo the whole Body of Noblemen ; alſo Fame, Repu- 
tation, Renown. ON | 5 


Noll Ir x, the [ta/ians thus fatyrize Nobility, the Dukes 
and Earls of Germany (every Son of a Duke being 4 Duke, 
and every Daughter of a Dutcheſs being a Datchels) e 

he Monſieurs of France, the Biſhops ge ; 


Dons of Spain, 
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:having « Biſhop) the Nobility dl 

| 2 the Kaige of Naples, = na younger 
thten of England, make all 8 poor Company. 
les NomuiTY, has its reſpe& to the original of the 
Soul which comes from Heaven,” and de on the: Power 
of God. If this were well conſidered, the roor/dly* Nobility 
would be leſs valued, and we ſhould be rend the more 
72 of moral Nobility.” This is alſo called Heavenly or 
Theological. | 


o 


* 
- 1 


Human or worldly Nonitrry, © regards Bl66d/ und a Ge- 


nealogy of many Anceſtors. This worldly or human Nobi- 
ky depends upon the good Fortune of our Birth. This is 

led Political. | OE 

Moral NomiLity, refers only to Virtue, which is to gain 
us Eſteem; and this depends on our own free Will, and is 
alſo called Philoſophical. | 

Dative Nos ir v, is ſuch as has been acquired by ſome 
Merits or Deeds, and conferr'd by the Prince, &c. 

Native NomiLiTY, is what paſſes from Father to the 
Son, and makes the Son noble, becauſe his Father was fo. 

No'sus [nobilis, L.] great, renowned; alſo generous, 
free; alſo raiſed above the Commonalty and Gentry. 

NosLe Parts of the Body, the Brain, Heart and Liver. 

A Nos, an antient Coin in value 67 and 84; a Szorch 
Noble in value 64 farthing Engliþh. | 

A Nor | nobilis, L. ] a Nobleman. | 

No/BLEMAN, a Duke, Marquis, Earl, Viſcount, and 
Baron. | 

No'nLevess [ nobilitas, L.] is either a being noble in 
Blood; greatneſs of Mind or Expreſſion. 

No'nL Ess, Nobility or Noblemen, O. 

No/cexrt [notens, L.] guilty of ſome Crime, hurtful, miſ- 
chievous. F. 

No'cive [necivus, L.] hurtful. 

NocTta'MBULo, one who walks in the Night, or in his 

Sleep, L. | 

 _NocTtamBuLa'T10N, a walking in the Night, or in Sleep. 

Nocri'rRROUs [nofifer, L.] Night bringing. 
NocrrvacAxr [nfivagus, L. ] wandering by Night. 

NocTiLuca, ſhining in the Night, L. 

Mr. Beyle diſtinguiſhes them into three ſorts, 

1. The gummous NocTiLUuca, which is by {ome call'd the 
conſiſtent or conſtant Noctiluca, which is in the form of a con- 

ent Body 


2. The Liquid Nocrilvca, which it is very probable is 


only the former diſſolved in a © 7 Liquor. 

3. The Aerial NoctiLuca, fo called, becauſe it would 
immediately begin to ſhine on being expoſed to the open Air. 

NoctiLuca [with Chymifts] ſubſtances Chymically pre- 
pared, which will ſhine of themſelves in the Dark, without 
being expoſed to the Light or Air, L. 
. No'cturn [nofurnus, L.] a nofturnal ; alſo nightly. | 

Noctu'rLABE n an Inſtrument to find the Mo- 
tion of the North Star about the Pole. 

Nocru'xx AL [nofurnum, L.] See Nourlabe. 

No cruxxs ſin Roman Catholic Churches] part of 

NocTturnals f the Matins or Church Service, that are 
ſaid about Midnight, being certain Pſalms and Prayers, in 
Imitation of the antient Chriftians, who faid them in the 
Night tor fear of the Heathens. | 

To be NocTuRNaL [ A/trology] thoſe Signs and Planets are 
faid to be nocturnal, in which paſſive Qualities excel, as 
moiſture and drineſs. | 

NocruxxaL Arch [ Afronomy] is that ſpace in the Hea- 
vens which the Sun, Moon or Stars run through, from their 
ſetting to their Hſing. IF 

Noctu'sgnLaBE [of nofurnus, L. and , Gr. to take] 
an Inſtrument uſed to find out the Hour of the Night by 
the Pole Star, and either greater or leſſer Bear. 
Nocetvu'xxovs [nofurnus, L.] pertaining to the Night. 
 No'cumenrt ſin a Law Senſe] a nuſance, L. 
To Nop [autare, L. of ud, Gr.] to make a Sign by mo- 
ving the Head; alſo to Sleep. 

A Nop [autus, L.] a Motion or Sign made with the Head. 
 No'parep [nodatus, L.] tied in Knots. 
_ No'vaTep Hyperbola [in Mathem.] a kind of Hyperbola, 
which in turning round, croſſes it ſelf. | 

N 0DA'T1ON, knottineſs or the making of Knots, L. 

No obi E [of nod, L.] the Head. | 

No'vpy [naudiu, F. Ja filly Fellow. © 
A Nopsx bay, L. Ja Knot or Nooſe. 1 
A Nops [in Dialling] the Axis or Cock of a Dial; a Hole 
In the Cieling of a Room or Pane of Glaſs in a Window to 
make a Dial on the Floor, Wall, Cieling, e. . 


',  Novs [with Surg.] a gummy Swelling, cauſed by the ſet- 
fling of groſs Humours between the Bone and the Perioſteum. 


of e, the 


_ No\mtxaLs 


Words, not Things, were the Objects of the 


4 - * 
l 
ont [in G] tho Pointe whkrein the Orbit of a 
Planet interſects de Hellptick; and that Point or Node 
where a Planet paſſes out of the Snurbern Latitude into the 
Northern; is called the Vorth Node or aſcending Node z and 
that Point where the Planet paſſetk from the Nortb to the 
South, is called the /aurbern or * N * 0 
No'pia [with Botan.] a Herb called — * 1094 
[among the Romens] a certain Deity to whom 


LT, 


 Nopo'xu 
Nopi's us they attributed the forming of the Joints, and 
/ / ret G91 99 
| Nopo'ss [nodoſus, L.] knotty, full of Knotss. 
. Nobv'srry Tod, L. knottineſs. 
No dus of phyſical Ingre- 


* = Pharmacy] à little 
No'duLvs f dients, put into Beer or Wine, the Tincture 
whereof the Patient is to drink. WD Dy 

Nopus Gordianus [i. e. the Gordian Knot] Gordius having 
been made King of Phrygia, by his firft entring the Temple 
of Apollo, he placed a of Leather Thongs, of which 
there went à Propheſy; that whoſoever. ſhould” untie it, 


' ſhould be Conqueror of Aa. Alexander coming thither, and 


having endeavoured, trying all ways to do it; but not being 
able to untie it, he cut it in Pieces with his Sword. 28 
Not't1ans {fo called of Neetizs} Hereticks who allowed 
only one Perſon in the Godhead, and accordingly taught 
that it was God the Father who ſuffered. _. 
— 883 [old Rec a Coffin made of Wood. 
A No'cern, a little Piggin; alſo a quarter of a Pint Meaſure, 
Noise, a great ſound, ſtrife, ſquabble. : 
No1's1ness prob. of xoiſe, F. ſtrife, quarrel] noiſy Tem- 
per, Quality, e. | 
No1'som [prob. of nia, Ital. of moya, L. and form] loath- 
ſome, ſtinking, naſty. | | 
Nors0mntss prob. of nuiſance, F. Yom and ne Ye, Sax.) 
loathſomneſs, ſtinkingneſs, c. | 
No'i.ews, unwilling, L. ORE | 
NoLens vo/ens, whether one will or no, L. $43 0 
No/L1 me tangere, [i. e. touch me not] a ſort of Cancer 
or a malignant 9 in the Face, cauſed by an extreme] 
ſharp, corroſive Humour; a piece of Fleſh in the Noſtri 
which often ſtops. the Wind ; alſo an external Ulcer in the 
Ala of the Noſe, ing from à venereal Cauſe. -- 
Noli me tangere [with Botan.] x Plant, ſo called from a 
ſingalar 2 it has of darting out its Seed when ripe, 
upon the firſt approach of the Hand to touch its Pods. 
Noma'pes [of nw, Gr. to feed] a Name antiently given 
to ſeveral Nitions or People, whoſe whole Occupation was 
to feed and tend their Flocks. | 
ety os Gr. ] eertain deep and rotten: Ulcers in the 
outn, | 
No'mancy [of nomen, L. a Name, and «@erric=, Gr. Di- 
vination] the Art of divining the Fates of Perſons by Letters 


that form their Names. | 
No uA RN [of 1iw@, a diviſion, and , Gr. dominion] 
an Officer who had the adminiſtration of a Diviſion of Agypt. 
p No/Marcny D, Gr.) a Diviſion of the Kingdom of 
F. , 
o/MBLEs [among Hunter.] the Entrails of a Stag or 
Deer, F. | 
No MRA I, the Navel, F. | 
DOS Nouri Point [in Heraldry] is the next below 
the Feſs- point, or the very Centre of the Eſcut- 
cheon, ſuppoſing the ſame to be equally divided 
2Þ into two equal Parts below the Feſs, for then the 
firſt of thoſe is the Nombri/, and the loweſt the Baſe. See the 
Figure, where it is repreſented by the Letter N. 14 
ome [in Algebra] is any Quantity with a Sign-prefixed 
or added to it; whereby it is connected with ſome other 
Quantity, upon which the whole becomes a binomial or tri- 
nomial, &c. as a4+6 and a4+6b+c.. 5 
No'mtx, a Name, L. 1 5 een 
NomexcL AT Ion. a numbring the Names or Sirnames of 
ſundry Things, L. e 5 
Nou ENCLA rox, one who calls Perſons by their Names, L. 
Nouvel A' ruRE | nomenclatura, L.] a ſet of Names, a 
8 of the moſt uſeful and ſignificant Words in any 
——__ rin a £9 „ 
No- = aL {noninatis, L.] of or pertaining to a Name; on- 
ly in Name, not real. . f gs” 


ve Names to their Children, which was on the 8th | | 
Males, and gth to Females, which were called the Bu. 
Luſtrici. ir 1 1 ry ty INS N. 8 | 

No'min«L1sTs.f fo denominated, becauſe they held that 

„ * 


 NoMIna L1A Emes the Romans} Feſtivals in which they 
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To Nonumtatn amin, Ly] to propoſe dhe as fit to 
be choſen to heir any Office or Employment. 

Nonna ron, a naming or appointing a Perſon to ſome 
Office. Se. L. inen A. " > 41 14 N 1 Yi 

-- NomtnaTion Tin Lam] a Power which a Man has to ap- 

— a Clerk to a Patron of a Benefice ; by him to be pre- 
ented to the Ordinary. | | | 


Nonna Ca Gram. ] the firſt Cafe of Nouns chat 
Nowoca' non [of rivO-, the Law, and , Gr. Canon 
Rule] a Collection of Canons and Imperial Laws relating or 
conformable thereto; alſo a Collection of the antient Canons 
of the Apoſtles, Councils and Fathers; alſo a penitential Book 
of the Greeks. , 3 2 

Nomo'cr ATEN ¶π ? jm) of riu@ and yer ewe, Gr.] a 
Writer of the Law. Y 4123-244 01 abt 
NoÞbrny i a/cwun Lπ]ẽßb danch, Gr. ] a Place where the 
Records of Law are laid up, the Chancery or Rolls, L. 
 NomoTHe'sy [nueSwis, Gr.] the making, publiſhing or 
proclaiming a Law. | | 
- No/morueTs {[nomotheta, L. of e,, Gr.] a Legiſla- 
tor, a Law-maker, L. 43 

NomPARE1'L [i. e. matchleſs] one of the leaſt fort of 
Printing Letters. - | 

NomPARE1L [with Confefion.] a ſort of Confects or Sugar 
ns | 

Non-aB!'LIiTY [in Lare] is an Exception taken againſt a 
Perſon, either Plaintiff or Defendant, which diſables him 

from commencing any Law Suit; as in Caſe of an Excommu- 
nication, Outlawry, Præmunire, c. 

Non Claim [in Law) a neglect or omitting to claim that 
which a Man ought to claim as his Right, within a Time li- 
mited. 

Nox AE [in Lat] all the Time of a Perſons Age, under 
21 in ſome Caſes, and 14 in others, 

Noxace's1MaL Degree [with Afron.] is the goth Degree, 
or the higheſt Point in the Ecliptick, | 

No/naciwm [in Law] the ninth part of moveable Goods; 
antiently paid in the Nature of a Mortuary ; being claimed by 
the Clergy upon the Death of their Pariſhioners. 

No/x A Gon | of nonus, L. and vis, Gr.] a geometrical Fi- 
gure, having nine Angles and Sides. 

Nox R Such — Botan.] the Briſtol Flower. a 

Nox Entity [with Philoſ.] the Quality of a Thing that is 
not in Being: 

NonGenA'k1ous [nmagenarius,., L.] of or concerning nine 
Hundred. | . 

Nox-Reſidence, the illegal Abſence of a beneficed Clergy- 
man from his ſpiritual Charge, i. e. when he abſents him- 
ſelf for the ſpace of one or two Months at ſeveral Times 'in 
one Year. 

Nox Refiaent, a Perſon who does not reſide or keep in the 
Place where his Charge is. 

Non Appearance, a default in not appearing in a Court of 
Judicature. | | 

Nox a Sphera-| with Astronom. ] the ninth Sphere, uſually 
termed the primum mobile, which finiſhes its Revolution in 
24 Hours; -carrying with it all the other Spheres, with a 
very ſwift Motion from Eat to 6 . 

Now compos mentis [i. e. not of found Underſtanding or 
Memory] in Law it is uſed 1ſt, of an Ideot born; 2dly, of 
one who by Accident loſes his Memory and Underſtanding ; 
zdly, of a Lu natick; 4thly, of a Drunkard. 

Nox-conformiſt one who does not conform to the Church 
of England, with reſpe& to its Diſcipline and Ceremonies. 

Nor- conformity, the State and Condition of Non-con- 
formiſts. - 


Non diftringendo Ii. e. not by diſtraining] a Writ containing 


under it divers particulars, . according to divers Caſes, IL. 
Nox ef culpabilis [he is not blame worthy] the general 

Plea to an Action of Treſpaſs, whereby the Detendant doth 

abſolutely deny the Fact imputed to him by the Plaintiff, L. 
NoxncuPaTE. See Nuncupative, 

Nox e factum [it was not done] is an Anſwer to a Decla- 
ration, whereby a Man denies that to be his Deed, whereup- 
on he is impleaded, I. OY, | 

Nox implacitande, Ic. a Writ to forbid Bailiffs, c. from 
diftraining any Man, without the King's Writ, touching his 
Freehold. L. * IE 
+» Non /iquet [it does not appear plain] a Verdict given by a 

Jury, when a matter is to be deferred to another Day of 
Trial. L. | PRE 

Non mercizando Victualia, a Writ, commanding the Jultices 

to inquire whether the Officers of ſuch a Town do ſell Victu- 


als in Groſs or by Retail during their Office. L. 
Dion molgſtando, a Writ, which lies for him who is moleſted 


FOR'T 


or difturbed 


- charging 
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: Now Naturals Lin Phyfict} are the Cauſes and Effect; of 
— 8 or 2 1 Air, Meat; Drint, 
'atching, Motion and Reff, - Retention amd iS 

on, and the Fa, of the Mid. (45> Beret. 

ox oebſtente [i. e. notwith a Clauſe fi ; 
ſedin _ = Letters: Patents. * n De 4 
Non omittds, a Writ, which lies where the Sheriff delivers | 
a former Writ to a Bailiff of a Franchiſe, on which the Pany 
in whom it is to be ſerved dwelleth; and the Bailiff neglecl. 
No organicul Part (with Anat.] a Part of the ich 
has an a but —.— no Action. 3 8 

Nox Pareil, that has no equal, not to be parallel d. F. 
Nox Pleviꝝ [in Lato] is when: Land is not replevin d in 
due Time. F. | TRE! 

A Nox Plus [no more] an Extremity; beyond Which 2 
Man cannot go. | 1 

To Nox Plus, to ſtop a Perſon's Mouth, ſo tliat he has no- 
thing more to ſay; to puzzle, to'perplex. L. 

Non ponendis in Aſi xis, &c. a Writ, granted in divers Caſes 
to Men, for the freeing them from Aſſizes and Juries. 7, 

Nox Procedendo ad Aixam, Ic. a Writ, to ſtop the Tri. 
al of a Cauſe, appertaining to one who is in the King's Ser. 
vice, Cc. until the King's Pleaſure be further known, 7. 

Non A Spc Se. a Writ, directed to the Ordinary, 

im not to moleſt, a Clerk employ'd in the King's 
Service for his non-reſidence, I. 

Nox ſane memoriæ I not of ſound Memory] an Exception 
taken to an Act declared by the Plaintiff to be done by ano- 
ther, implying that the Party that did that Act was not well 
in his Wits, Z. * ; 

Nox folvendo, &c. a Writ prohibiting an Ordinary to take 
a pecuniary Mulct impoſed upon a Clerk of the King's, for 
non-refidence, L. | 

Non /uit, a renouncing or letting fall the Suit by the 
Plinad . 4 : Rp 

To Nox ſuit one, is to cauſe a Perſon to let fall the Suit. 

Nox fam informatus, an Anſwer made by an Attorney, 
when he has nothing more to ſay for his Client, L. 

Nox tenure, an Exception to a Count, or Declaration, by 
ſaying he holds not the Lands contained therein. 

Nox Term, the vacation Time between Term and Term. 

Non ?roppo oo [ Mufick Books] not too quick, tal. 

Nox {in the Romiſb Church] one of the ſeven Canonical 

ours, about three a Clock in the Afternoon. 

Noxss of a Month [in the Roman Calender] certain Days, 
reckoned backwards from the Calends or firſt Days of every 
Month, ſo called, becauſe from the laſt of the ſaid Days to 
the Ides, there were always nine Days. 

Noxvu'eLa ſin Maſict] a quick Time, peculiar to Jiggs, 
Sc. | 

Nook [ niche, F.] a Corner. | 

Nook of Land, the fourth part of a Yard Land. 

Noos [non, Sax. ) Mid-day. 

Noo'ninG [of non, Sax. ] a Nap, Sc. at Noon. 

Noos | nodus, L. ] a ſliding Knot of a Cord; alſo a Snare 
or Gin, Du. | 

To Nooss one, to get him into a Snare or an Entangle- 
ment, 

Noe, a Bird, call'd alſo Bulfinch. 

No“ MAL [with Geometricians] perpendicular, or at right 
Angles; a term” uſed of a Line or a Plane that cuts another 
perpendicularly. | | 

No'nmans g. d. northern Men, a Name antiently given to 
the Norzwegians, Danes and Sweats. | 

No'arey? [.. e. northern King, or King of the northern 

No /a Roy f Parts] a King at Arms, whoſe Office is on 
the North Side of the River Trent, the ſame with that of 
Clarenceux, on the South Side of it. | 

Nox rn | no hd, Sax. 


= 


No'xTHERLY  fnontenlice, Sax. J on the Neth 
Noa TBRN 7 1 nde ne, Sax. Quarter of the 
World. | 


Noꝰ x TH] ARD Ino Dea ho, Sax. ] towards the North: 
Nox rn Light, a Meteor which uſually appears in Green. 
land about the Time of the new Moon, and enlightening the 
whole Country, tho” the-Meteor itſelf appears only in the 
North: It moves from one Place to another, leaving 2 fort 
of Miſt or Cloud behind it,” and continues till it is hidden by 
the. Beams of the Sun. | IS 
Noxrugxx Signs [with 4/ron.] are thoſe fix Signs of 
the Zodiack, which conſtitute the Semicircle of the Echptick, 
which inclines to the norward of the Equator. 4 
No'sTrinG [with Navig.] is the difference of Latitude 3 
Ship makes in lailing towards the North Pole. Na 
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Non ku Pot in Afres, e, Ja Point in the Northery He- No/Tion, the Form of any thing tepreſented or cohcelved 
phere of the 


TO « 


e Heavens, two Degrees every way diſtant from in the Mind ; Conception, Fancy: alſo Thought: ale 

che Equinoctial. r ener 

NORTH Star Aren. J a; Star fo called on account =Firft objefive Notion, is the thing itſelf known, accord" 
NORTH Pole Star F of its being about two and ing to what it is or has in itſelf, as Light known as Light. - 


— 


* 


half diſtant rom the Pole. It is in the Tail of the Coh- Second formal Nprioh, i the el of a thing, ac- 
ſtellation zr/a miner, which ſeems to the naked Eye, as if it cording to What it receives froms the Un erſtanding; as 
were placed at the Pole |. _ Light, that it is the SubjeUt and not the Predicate. 
A'Noss [naſus, L. nee, Fax.] a part of the Face. Firſt, formal Noriox [with Schagimen] is the knowledge 
To NOSE ene, to provoke or affront a Perſon to his Face. which we have öf any thing 9 7 What it is, or has 
Nosk Bldg the Herb Yarrow: | © in ſt ſelft as off light Body, guten Eight” pots 
No$s0C0'MIUM C ene of wee, Gr.] an Hoſpital for Second objekte“ Nor ion, 1s What agrees to the thing by 
poor ſick People. 27 £08 the means of the TY. the IntelleR; or what it re- 
- Nos0/LOGY"[onkoyia of ue and d-, Gr.] a Treatiſe ceives from the Intelle&, e. e 
- concerining Diſeaſes. | 1 Common Nor io xs, are certain Principles ſuppoſed to be in- 
l No' STOCK [with Naturalifs) a fort of Excrement or foul nate, and which therefore are ſelf evident. 4 10 
Matter like a Jelly, of a dark red Colour, that is ſuppoſed to A clear Nor iox [in Logick] ſuch an one as is ſufficient to 
drop down upon the Earth from ſome luxuriant Planet or recolle& the Object, ere. 
Star. | i As obſcure Nor ion, is that which does not ſuffice to re. 
Nos T RAS [in Botan. Nriti] which grows in our own collect the r mn cms. 5 1097-61 
Country, 5.574 55 A A Aiſind Noriox, is that by which we are able to aſſign 
No'STRILS [nares, L. or of nete and By tan, to bore the very Marks and Characters, by which we recollett the 
through, Sax.] the Paſſage of WN. thing. e e R 22 
Nos rRLIL dropping {in Cattle] a Diſeaſe. Dn as "An kdtquate Noriox, is one wherein we have diſtinct 
No TA, a Note or Character, L. 5 * notions of the Marks or Characters whereof it is compoſed. 
NO'TABLE {notabilis, L.] ſingular, remarkable, extraor- An inadequate Norton, is one Wherein we have only a 
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inary. confuſed notion of the Characters that enter a diſtinct one. 
 _NO/TABLENESS PN L.] remarkableneſs, &. No“ riox AT, of or pertaining to notions. 8 x 
Nor A RICON, the third Part or Species of the Jewiſh No'T1oNAalNness, imaginarineſs . * 
Cabala. 1 , Noro! x iouvs Ie, L.] publickly known, evident, ena 4 
NoO'TARY [notaire, F. notarius, L.] a Scribe or Scrivener, niſeſt, plain, arrant. ; | 2 


that takes Notes, or makes ſhort Draughts of Obligations, No ron 10Usx Es [#otoriett, F.] manifeſtneſs, plainneſs ; 
Contracts, &e. | | NoTor1'sry F the being publickly'known. 
 NoTARY Publich, a kind of Scrivener who takes Proteſts No rvs (i-, Gr.] the North Wind. Frs 
of Bills, and other Tranſactions relating to Merchants Affairs. Norwrrusra vpn [of ha-pi'S and Y wundan, Sax. ] ne? 
Nora Triox, a marking, or ſetting a Mark upon; alſo an vertheleſs, altho', . + 19 e. 
obſcrving or taking notice of, L. Nov LE [el Rec.] Land newly plonghed, that had not 
Nor ron [with Arithmeticians] is the ſetting down been tilled in the Memory of Man. RE 251 
any Number propounded in proper Characters, and in their Nova'Trans [ſo named of Novatus their Ring. leader] a 
proper Places. Set of Hereticks A. C. 215, who held that Perſons fallen into 
NOTATION [with A/gebraifts] the repreſenting Quantities Sin ought to be received into Communion without Penance. 
by Letters of the Alphabet, or a calling them by theſe Names. Nov a'Tion [Civi/ Law) a'change or alteration of an Oba 
No T materne [with Phyſicians] Mother Spots, the ſame ligation, whereby it becomes extinguiſhed and annihilated ; 
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as nevi, L. | | or an entring into a new Obligation to take off a former; alſo 
NOTE [ vota, L.] a Remark or Explication in the Margin, the transferring an Obligation from one Perſon to another, L. 

or Bottom of a Page of a Book. © Neteſſary NovaTiON mo Law) is one made in conſe- 
NOTE, a ſhort Writing, containing an Account of Buſi- quence of a Sentence or e of Juſtice. 1 28 

neſs; alſo Credit, Eſteem, Repute. Voluntary Novar ion, is effected three ways; 1. by 
Nor of a Fine [in Lato] a Brief of a Fine, made by the changing the cauſe of the Obligation without the intervention 

Chirographer before it is ingroſſed. of any other Perſon ; 2. by changing the nature of the Obli- 
Nor [in Traffick) a Writ under a Man's Hand, by which gation; 3. by Delegation. | | | 

one Perſon engages to pay another a Sum of Money. Nova'Tor, one who makes a thing new; 4 changer of 


'NoTEs Mufcal [in relation to Time] are nine, viz. the the State, an Uſurper. L. =}. 

Large, the Long, Breve, Semi-breve, Minim, Crotchet, A NovzL [novella, Ital. novelle, F f new-fangled. | 
Quader, Semi-quaver, and Demi: ſemi quaver, all which are NoveL [nove/le, F. of novellus, L.] an ingenious relation 
to be found in their proper Places. The Characters or Marks of a pleaſant Adventure or Intrigue, a ſhort Romance. 
of theſe Notes are uſually ſet down on a Scale of five or fix NoveL A/ghment [in Lato] the Aſſigment of Time, Place 
Lines, to ſerve as Directions for keeping Time in ſinging, or or like, otherwiſe than it was aſſigned before. | 
play ing on any ſort of muſical Inſtrument. Novi dififin [in Law) a Writ which lies for one who is 
Norxs of Augnentation [in Muſick] is the increaſing or en- ejected out of his Land or 'Tenemetit in Time of Peace. 
larging ſomewhat to the full Quantity or Value of any Note. No'veL1sT [novelifie, E.] a News-Monger or Intelligencer. 

NoTEs of Diminution = Mufick] is the diminiſhing or No'veLTy {novitas, L. noveaute, Fi] the ſtate of that 
abating ſomewhat of the full Quantity or Value of any Note. which is new, newneſs, innovation or change. 

NoTEs [not, L.] Remarks, Memorandums, eſpecially in No'veLness, novelty. | 4 
Short-hand. |; ' Nof'veLs, 168 Volumes of the Civi/ Law, added to the 
To NorTs [ Notare, L.] to obſerve, to take notice of, to Codex by the Emperor Juſtinian; alſo little Romances, 


mark. | Nove'mBER [ſo called of novem, L. q, being the ninth 
To Nor [in Falconry] ſignifies to prune. Month of the Year, beginning at March] the eleventh Month 
To Nor 4 foreign Bill, is when a publick Notary goes beginning at January. 

to be a Witneſs, or to take notice that a Merchant will not OVEMBER [in Painting, &c.] is repreſented as a. Man; 

accept or pay it. ak clothed in a Robe of a changeable Green and Black, having his 


No'THz cot [with prey nl the baſtard Ribs, the Head adorned with a Garland of Olive-Branches with Fruit, 
five loweſt Ribs on each Side; fo termed, - becauſe they do holding in his right Hand Sagittary, and in his left Turhips 
not join with the Breaſt Bone as the others do, nor are bony; and Parſnips. > Hm „ ed 

but griſtly, I. el | Novews:t xs, a ſpecies of Gods wotſhipped by the antient 

No'THI Baſtards [with. Phyſicians] Diſeaſes which go be- Romans. WEI 5 * a ; 
yond the ordinary and common Rule. 0640 Nove'naRy [novenariusy L.] of of pertaining to the num- 

No'THING Ina bin, Sax. ] not any thing. Bait ber Nine. Jan ee 1 | 

No'THINGNESS, non-exiſtence, inſignificancy, worthleſ- Nove'/xpiaL [novendialis, L.] of nine Days ſpace or con · 
neſs. e „ tinuance. A Roman Feſtival celebrated on occaſion of any 
_ No'T1ce [writia, L.] knowledge, obſervation, advice, Prodigies appearing to tnetiace them with ill Fortune. | 
information. BF E. Novz'uNIAL [novennis, L.] of nine Years ſpace :. 

NoT1F1'cATION, a notifying or making known; a giving Novz'xsL xs [aii nevenfilts, among the Romans] Heroes 4 | 11," 
Information or advice. Tien HL Oe ITED newly received into the number of their Gods; or elſe-thoſe | 
I o No rirr [ptificare, L.] to make known, to give to Gods of the Provinces and Kingdoms, which they had con- 
underſtand. 3 Jak | + 7 , quered, and to which they offered Sacrifices: 1 
a Bo „„ %%% dead Ars. dS. „„ 66 7 263 36 254 Nene 
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OVERCAL novercalis, L.] of Aga ts _=_ 


Novont Phu, J J no whit, Rot .at all, nothing, 
 Novies teilig, L, a nen Beginner 475 30 Art or 
; a raw, unskilful ar 155 xperienc on. 


Novi el ATR [$ovitiatus, Noviceſhip, the time 5 
which a, Perſon Is a Novice: - , 

Novicia rx {with the Roman Cathalichs] : a Year, of Proba- 
tion appointed for the Trial of Religious, whether or not 


they have a Vocationi, and the yeceſſary Qualities for living 


in the Rules, to the Obſervation of which pie are to bind 


themſelves by _—_ alſo the Houſe or Place where Noyi- 
ces age Inſtruct | 41 
Novilv'xion, cee Kean, Lt. 8 
No vir r Lavi tas, L.) n wneſs.  - 
Noun (with Gram.] the Part i in Speech, a 088 the 


Name of a 
To Nov'risH wutrire, L. nourrir, F. J to feed, to keep or 


maintain. 


No RISKING Fr F. nutriens, L.] affording nou- 


riſhment. 

NoU/LiSHMENT [noxfriture, F.] Food, &c. which nou- 
riſhes the Body. : 

Now Cao, Sax. nouw, De) at this Time. 

Now Eb {in Hera. ] is knotted, and is derived of the Latin, 
nodatus, and ſignifies ſome intricacy in the way of knotting, 
and is applied to ſuch Tails of Animals as are very long, and 
22 are repreſented in Coat Armour, as if tyed in a 

not 

Now. {hnol, Sax.] the top of the Head, the Crown. 

Nox, Night, an imaginary Goddeſs of the Poets, who 
had the greateſt Command in the lower Regions, and who 
was one df the moſt remarkable; ſhe was held to be the 
Mother of Love, of Deceit, old Age, Death, Sleep, Dreams, 
Complaint, Fear and Darkneſs. The Cock was offered to 
her inSacrifice, and ſhe was painted with black Hair, with a 
Garland of - Pbppies about her Head, and her Chariot was 
drawn with black Horſes ſarrounded with Stars, and holding 
in her Arms a white Boy, ſignifying Sleep, and alſo a black 
one, to ſignify Death, both taking their reſt. - | 

No! xious [noxits, L.] hurtful, offenſive, miſchievous. 

| No!x10vsness, offenſiveneſs, c. | 

 Nusn#'cula, a little Cloud. . () 

Nusgcutæx {with P ny ſmall, light Particles that 
ſwim about in Urine, looſely cloſing one with another. I. 
r { mubifer, L. * that bringeth or cauſeth 

uds. 

Nus1i'eucovs [u τ¹,’,, L. ] that chaſeth away Clouds. 

Nusr'cexous [nubigena, L.] engendred or begotten by 
the Clouds. 

Nusrcerous [ aubiger, L.] that beareth or carrieth 
Clouds. nk, © 

. Nu'siLE [nubilis, L.] marriageable. 

A, Nu siLATE [ubi/atum, L.] to make cloudy. 

BILO's 

Notrous Þ [anbileſus, L.] full of Clouds, cloudy. 

Nucame'nTum [in Botan. Mrit. ] the fame as Fulus, thoſe 
Catkins or Wormlike Tufts, or Palms, as they are called in 
Willows, which at the beginning of the Year, grow out of, 
and hang pendulous, down from Hazels, Walnuts, e. 

Nu'caa [with Anat.] the hinder Part or Nape of the Neck, 
Arab. 

Nu'ctFER, 4, um [in Botan. Writ. ]bex ring Nuts. 

Nuci'rERRous [of zucifer, L.] Nut bearing, 

NUCKIANE Glandulæ [fo called from Dr. Nuck, a Phy ſi- 
cian in Flolland, who firſt diſcovered them] certain Kernels 
or Glands ſeated in that Part of the Skull where the Eye is 
plac'd between the abducent Muſcle of the Eye, and the bo 
Os Jugale. L. 

Nur Rus, the Kernel of a Nut. I. 

Nuoc zus [with Auron. the Head of a Comet; allo the 
central or middle Part of a Planet, L. 


NucLevs [with Architects] the Cement which they put 
between a Lay or Bed of Pebbles, &c. 


Nuoro, a making bare or naked. L. 
To NuDbDLE along, to walk careleſly, ng down the 


| Head, and in haſte. 


Nuvps [nudus, L.] naked, bare. 

Nvve contract [ Lat Term) a bare promiſe of a thing with- 

out any conſideration. 

Nvubt Matter [in Law] a naked Allegation of a Thing 
done, to be proved only by Witneſs, and not by Record, or 
_— ec: $ Writing under Seal. 85 + 
_ Nvu oaiLs | with Surgeon,] Pledgets in e or 
Sores or Diteaſes of he oh art | | 


4 


N 


Wu! 
Weben e the mos ben: 


s Pegel 


bare-footed to 4 to * as 
Calamity —— 3 © Am a we 
13 Mit, L. Teen. re 
ubiTy [ln B. © 8 2 a Peron. 


bobs, 4, mn [in Botan. Writ it.) without Leaves and it 

is not only applied to Stalks when they grow Without ves, 
but to Seeds when they are incloſed in no Veſſell 
Nu“zl. ſin Archit.) the Spindle of a winding Sta- Case. 


1 
Feeseter“ f Let, Llut. 
Nu LY [mwgalimns, LI] triflingnels/ frivolouſheſs. 


- Nu'Garory 
"Nvcaro'stous [augaterins, L. J. ain, trifling, Ee. 
; Nucics' RULOUS nugigeruluys, L. ] carrying Trifles, Toys, 


22 
Nux, the hinder Part of the Head, the Noddle. 
Nort L, L.] void, of no force. Mt 
„ee i, 7 which 
ULLiBYety [of vullibi, L. no 4 being hi white 
Nor ETV [aullictas, L.] nullity, nothingn b. q 
| NuLtLitit'pian [of mulls and Jars, L. L. falch) one of | 10 
Faith or Religion, an Unbeliever. 
To Nvu-LLiey [of aut and facie, * to mae void and 
moiſt. 
Nvu'LLIty [au/litas, L.] the being null and void, or of no 
effect. 
Nu LLo, a Character or Cypher, which Rands' for no- 


x 
NuwMBeR [numerus, L. nombre, F.] a collection of U. 
nites. 
To Nuuskk Tan v, L. zombrer, F. ] to count or 
reckon. 
Similar plane Nunzkxcs, are ſuch Numbers which may be 
me! into the Form of ſimilar Rectangles, that is, into "toy 
whoſe Sides are proportional; ſuch are 12 and 43, for 
he Sides of 12 are 6 and 2 (as in Figure, A) and the Sides of 
8 are 12 and 4 (as in Figure, B) but 6: 2: 212: 24 m 
therefore thoſe Numbers are Similar. 
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Tncompoſite Numer ) [im Arithmatick] a Number which 

Prine NUMBER can only be divided or meaſured 

Simple NumBER by itſelf or by unity, without 
leaving any remainder. 

Compoſite Nu MB any [Arith.] a number which may be 

Compound NumBetr f divided by ſome number, leſs than 
the Compoſite it ſelf, but greater than Unity. 

Abſolute Nuwse AS [with Algebrai/ts] are all numbers ex- 
preſs'd by Figures and Cyphers, not having any Letters 
joined to them. 

Golden NuMsBE [in Aritbmetick] the * of Three, or 
Rule of Propotion. 

Rational Numan [with Algebraifts] is every abſolute or 
ordinary number, whether it be by whole number; as 1, 2» 
4» 5» Cc. or a Fraction, as , Fo Þ Hy Sc. or a W 

number join'd to a Fraction, as 3 + ; 54, 633 N | 
- Golden Nun ER [with 4fron.] a "Period 19 Years, af 
the end of which the Sun and Moon return to have the fame 
aſpects in the ſame Parts of the Zodaick as before. 

Nunes {in Poetry, Oratory, &c.] are certain Meaſures, 
Proportions or Cadences, whic Tender a Verle, Period and 
Air agreeable to the Ear. 

Syberical Nuuzx N [with Arithniticianl) are fach um- 

Ciroular 8 bers whoſe Powers end in the Roots 
themſelves, as the numbers 5 and 6, all the Powers of ibem 
end in 5 and 63 ſo the Square of 5 is 25, the Cube 1 80 
quadrato Cube is 625; lo the Square of 61 is 36, the 
216, the quadrato Cube 1296. Now 


We the fourth Book if C 68 90 called from its 

giving account of the numbring of dhe Het... 
Nuntius [nombler, nombles, P.) the Enttalls of a Deer, Hr. 

Nu'MERABLE [numerabilis, L.] that may be numbred. 

\ Nu'mERABLENESS, 3 of being numbred. 

 Nou'menal[mumerakcs,” Li] of or pertaining to numbers. 

Num ERAL' Algebra, is that wherein — are made uſe 
of inſtead of Letters of the Alphabet. 

NumtRaL Letters, are thoſe Letters which are n 
uſed for numbers, as L. for 50 C. ht for $603 


M. for a 1000. f 2 bl 

Cardinal Nouri als (with (Grdmmarians] are thoſe that 
_ the number 'of on.) Memos tvs; . 

ve, Kc. 

1 0 — — are ſuch as thew the Order or Rank, 
2s rſt, ſecond, third, fourth, fifth, &c. 2 
Hey See — ers... PI x ( 

NuMER 4a'TION;' a numbring; L. 

| NumtRaTION [in Arithmetich} is that Part! tha compre 
hends all manner of Operation by numbers. 

Numzra'rTor, one who numbers or accounts 3 | — 
metician, an Auditor, L. 

Nou Arosa [of a Faclion] is the number placed Above 
the ſeparating Line, and expreſing the number of the parts 
of anity in any Fraction, as + where 4 is the Numerator. 

Nuwt/RICaL, of or pertaining to numbers alſo particular, 
individual. 

Numrrical Algebra, that which uſes numbers inſtead of 
Letters of the Alphabet. 

NumERICAL difference [with Logicians] that difference by 
which one individual thing is diſtinguiſhed from another. 

NuME'RICALNEss, individualneſs. 

Numero [with Phyſcians J ſo many of any Ingre- 
dient, as the Figure or Word added, as numero 4, as take of 
Jujubes ume 4. i. e. 4 in number, and by way af Abbre- 
viation N. 4. 

Nunzae lin Number] a term which Merchants and others 
Prefix to a certain number of things, marked thus (Ne) 

De Nuuxxo [i. e. by tale] as the payment of a Pound de 
numero is juſt 205. 

e . [1numereſus, L. Jabounding i in number, mani- 


Nu 'MEROUSNESS, largeneſs of number, abundance. 
Nun rena TrooRATATA [of wwaeys and yeron, Gr. De- 
ſcription] the Deſcription and Knowledge of antient Medals 
and Coins. 
NuuuuL ARA [with Botan.] the Herb Money-wort. I. 
Nun [ vonne, F. qu. non nupta, L. i. e. not married] one 
who has bound herſelf by Vow to a ſingle Life, pretending 
to have ſeparated herſelf from the World, and devoted herſelf 
to the Service of God. 
Nun, a'Bird called a Titmouſe, 
Nvu'xcnion, an Afternoon's Repaſt; a Meal between Pin- 
ner and Supper. 
Nuxcia Tiox, a ſhewing, a Report, a Declaration. L. 
Nu'xcio [ auncius, L.] a Meſſenger, Ambaſſador or En- 
v Lal. 
ty 'xc1vs, a Meſſenger or Bringer of Tidings; alſo an 
Apparitor, Serjeant or Beadle. L. 
NuncraTuRE, the Office of a Nuncio. 
NuxcuPA/TION, a pronouncing. or declaring in ſolemn 
Form. L. 


Nuncurariox ſin Civil Law] the Form of publiſhing 
n Civil Law) a Will or Teſtament 


and declaring one's laſt Will. 
Nu'xcur ar] Hl! [1 
made before Witneſſes b 
Writing, 

NuncuPATIVE [with Schoolmen] a Term uſed to expreſs 


Word of Mouth, and not by 


ſomething that is nominal only; or that has no Exiſtence but 


in Name. 
Nu'xpina [among the Romans] a Goddeſs, who, as 'they 
'believed, 
Children, which ſome derive from nonus, L. g. becauſe the 
Male Infants were not purified till the gth Day; but the Fe- 
males on the $th. 

Nu'NDINE [ qu. novendineg of nunc dies nona, i. e. now 
the gth Day] a Market which was kept every mol Day at 
Rome, to which the People reſorted, not only to buy and ſell, 
but alſo to get Intelligence of what Laws were 

tub DINAL [mndinalis, L.] of or pertaining to a Fair or 
arket. 

Nu'xpmary [nundinarius, L- ] the ſame as Nandinal. 
Nu' Nn RRT, a Convent or Cloitter of Nuns. 

Nur ER 064it, a Writ which lies for a Co- heir, being de- 


- 


forced by her Partner of Lands or Tenements, whereof their 


common Father or Anceſtor died ſiezed in Fee · ſunple. 1. 


ided over the Purifications or Luftrations of 


ng 
* No & ood 
. — : 


** 


E L t ene wo + Wedding 


: Wh ' T7 | 


-th N F. ho Care 
ans eee, LJ» 4 


To Nuss [nourir, ire, 1 io. take care ol, to 
nouriſh, to feed, e. " 4 12 


Nu'asgAx [of auurriſer- F. a Nurſe] a Nurle's Chunber, 
or nurſery Room. 


— RKSERY 8 Gardetitrs] a Plot of Ground or Place 
ſet ora 5 et e, 
3 AN 


"Nun, 7” Flower gut us. _ 
\ Nu'aruxs [ noarriture ucation, Inſiruction, Gr. 
Nus aN LN. Fi — ance. 

Nusa xcz, a Writ Ales {x4 one that has been cles 


; e or Annoyance, in railing a Wall, ſtopping of 


Water, or any unlawful Act in his own Ground ar e 
to the damage af his Neighbour. 
Nur (nut, Sax. J a Fruit included in a Sale or Shall, r 
a Seed included in a brittle, but not ſtony Shell. al 
Nur [with Anatom. ] the Top of a Man's Yard. ? 
Nur Peach, a ſors of Peach. 
Nurse Laue molchata, I. i. e. the musked Nut) a 
Spice, the Fruit of a Tree as 11 as a Pear Tree, growing in 
the Iſland of Banda in the E Indies. 


Male Nu'rats, — wh different from * common, 
being longer and weaker. | 

Nur Trion, a nodding, E. 

NuTaT4on [with Afranemers] a kind of Trepidation or 
tremulous Motion df the Axis of the Earth, whereby in each 
annual Revolution it is twice inclined w the Ecliptick, ang as 
often returns to its former Poſition. 

Nu razr [putrimentum, L. * food. 

NuT#1i'TioNn, nouriſhment, F. of L. 

Nu rairion {in Pharmacy ] a Rind of rs (in 
ing in the gradual mixture of Liquors of Ne ies Now, 
„ they have acquired 

Nurarrion with Phyſicians] a natural increaſe; whereby 
that of any bodily Subſtance that is in ren * * 
paired by convenient nouriſhment. | | 

Nurair tous [nutricius, L.] nouriſhing. . 

 NuTRI'TI0Usxs5s, nauriſhing Quality. 

Nu'T&TLY E,[autritif, F.] noutiſhing, or that ſerves for 
nouriſhment. 

NuTrI'TUM, à deſiccative, cooling Unguent, pre 
by the agitation and nutrition of Lead, with Oil — ine- 
gar, Se. 

Nura Fr iovs Juice [with Anatom. ] a Juice which affords 
nouriſhment to ſeveral Parts of the Body. 

Nux, a Nut, L. 

Nux [with — Fruit that has a hard Kernel, L. 

Nux * with Apothecaries] a kind of Drug cal- 


Nux [with P 
a Place about the bigneſs of a Nut, L. 

To Nv/zzLE ls. 9. U. to neſtle] to hide the Head as a young 
Child does in his Mother's Boſom. ; 

Nycraror rA [Poxranema of rate e om, Gr.) a zDiſ- 
eaſe in the Eyes, which is twofold ; 1. a dimneſs of Sight in 
the Night or in dark Places, without any Deſect in the Light; 
2. a dimneſs of Sight in the Light, anda clear Sight, in 
ſhady or dark Places, L. 

NycTEL1' a [wwe of ut, night, and mr, to ſacrifice 


led Ben, L 
cian ] a Pain in the Head, which afflicts 


or celebrate religious Duties, Gr. J nocturnal Orgies of Bac- 


chus, Which once every three Vears were celebrated, for three 
Nights ſuceeſlively, with Flambeaux, Prinking in ſo riotous 
and diſorderly a manner, that the Romans aboliſh'd them. 
Nrernz'uRRON es, Gr.] the ſpace | fal, Hours, 
an _ . and Day. Qs FA 
1 of Pheaſants, a "Flight or great Quantity. of them. 
Nruru [nympha, L. 1g, Gr. 3 Gaddeſs of Waters, 


Rivers, Springs, Lakes, Qc. 
 Nymeca b, Gr.] the lite Skin wherein, Inſes are 


incloſed, _ while they are in the Egg, or after they; have 


| an apparent Transformation, or. the firſt. change 
of the Erste Palmer Worm or Maggot i an ſuch Inſects as un- 
dergo a Transformation; or it is Anther the Growth or In- 
creaſe of the Eruca, whereby the ow of the ſpcceeding 


Animal is beginning 10 be expeeſa'd;by;thoExplication of its 
Members, «ry, 2 eee up in the _— . 
ü 
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- Pant is in its Seed). 80 that Nymph is btb the Animal 
under that imperfect Form. It is —— ald Cg 


ſometimes Aurelia, and by others Nerydalur. * 


Nur (with Anatomifs] mall, ſoft- Pieces of Fleſh, 


omen from the JunQure of the Os Pubis in the Neck of 
he Womb; ſo called, becauſe they are laced near the 1 al- 
ſage where the Water iſſues out of the B n 
— NyYMBPHA [with Anatomiſi] a hollownieſs of void ſpace in 
the nether Lip, L. | on 
0 n [wuge7e,” Gr.] the Water-Lily" or 'Witer- 
ole, . ee e ee ee 
Nxurnxl [in Nome] certain Baths br Grotto's ſacred to 
the Nymphs, from whoſe Statues which adorn'd them, or 
from the Waters and Fountains which they afforded, they 
were ſo called. They were in number twelve, and were 
Retreats of Pleaſure, adorned with Grotto's, Fountains and 
Statues of the Nymphs, t. They were ſquare Marble 
Buildings, into which there was but one Door, where were 
Steps that led down to Grotto's pav'd with Marble of curious 
Colours; the Walls were beautified' with Shell-work, and a 
Stream which ſurrounded the Place, fell from a Fountain at 
the End of the Grotto. 5 | 
NYMPHE UM [wpeaio, - Gr.) a publick Hall or 3 
among the Antlents, richly furniſhed and adorned for public 
Banqueting, where thoſe who wanted Conveniencies at 
Home, held their Marriage Feaſts. ran 
NYMPHOMA'NIA [of v, the Nymphe, and tie, Gr. 
madneſs] the Furor uterinns, a Diſtemper which provokes 
Women to tranſgreſs the Bounds of common Modeſty with- 
out reſtraint. | 
NYMPHOTOMTA C , Gr.] 4 cutting off the 


Nnpbæ in Women, which in ſome ſometimes bunching 


out, hinders the Coitus, or makes it difficult. | 
NYMPHS [ruew of w dei via oi Pr. becauſe always 
young or as ſome will have it, from WD), Hebrew, the 


ul; ſuppoſing the Nymphs to be the Souls of deceaſed An- 


ceſtors, which being then freed from the Body, frequent- 
ed thoſe Places that were moſt agreeable to them when alive: 
Others derive Nymph from Nympha, a Bride, and others of 
Lympha, by changing L into V] the Daughters of Nereus 
and Dorcit, or of Oceania, Mother of the Floods : Some of 
them were taken up into Heaven; but thoſe that had green 
Locks of Hair, remained upon Earth, among the Waters, 
the Meadows, the Foreſts and Woods; the Napeæ, the 
Dryades, and the Hamadryades, in the Woods, in the green 
Meadows among the green Paſtures. The Naiades were for 
the Fountains and Rivers; and the Nereides that took their 
Name from Nereus their Father, were appointed to the Sea. 

Nymphs, fay ſome, are only an Allegory taken from the 
vegetative Humidity, which gives Life to Trees, Plants and 
Flowers, by which they grow and increaſe. 


0. 


O o, Roman; O o, Italict; O 0, Engliſh; O o, Saxon; 


are the fourteenth Letter in Order of the Alphabet; “, 


the 15th, and Q, the 24th of the Greek, and ), the 6th of 


the Hebrew. 

O, is not ſounded in People, Feopardy, &c. 

O, with the Antients, was a numera] Letter ſignifying 11. 

©, with a Daſh, ſtood for eleven Millions. 

O, an Interjection of calling. 

 Ox'F18H, fooliſh, filly. 

Oa'F1sHNEss, fooliſhneſs. WET 

Oax [of aac, Sax. ] a durable Tree well known. 

An Oax [ Hieroglyphically) repreſents Strength, Virtue, 
Conſtancy; and allo length ot Lite, as being ſteady, and liv- 
ing longer than molt other Trees. 

Oax of Feruſalem, an Herb. 

Oa'xam 

OAa'ruUM 
in the Calking of Ships, &c. 

Oa/KeN [aac, Sax. an oak] of or pertaining to an Oak. 


Oaxen Pin, a ſort of Fruit ſo called from is hardneſs, 
which yields an excellent Juice very much like the We/bury 


Apple in nature, though not in ſhape. 
OALE Gave/, Ale-rent, a duty paid for brewing Ale. 


Oa « (ohe, Sax.] Metal mixt with Barth, as it comes out 


of the Earth. 


| Oart'srvs, a Term in Greek Poetry, for a Dialogue be- 
| tween a Man and his Wife. 3 


OaRs, a Boat for carrying Paſſengers, with two Men to | 


row it; alſo Inſtruments wherewith Boats are row'd. 


Oars [of aden or evan, Sax. to eat] à Grain, Food for 
Horſes. DOS WE | 


e 


6 Oatu fa, Sar. J a frvearing, or confirmidg A: 


| himſelf to the diſpoſal of the divine 


[old Ropes untwiſted, and pull'd out again in- 
to looſe Hemp like Hurds of Flax, to be uſed 


| | | 37 51 
ah Herr m Scheele a 
43.4 XC * "a. 3 1 q 1 


Dar Helle. 
Or, of or pertaining to 


90); 
* 


1 © To » 
1 


=. Ln 


Oath fin legal Senſe}'a-folemn Aftian;ahereby. « 
is called to wigs the Truth of an, Aſhrmatidh; pi F _ 


dne or more Perſons impowered th receive the amo. 
OAT-MEAL [of aden and meale pe, Sar. Meal ot Flower 

Feen Stood 26. nd as Sect 

g O'azry prob. of oN, Sax. a. ſcales 2 d, ſcaly} llimy, 


| muddy, ec. | 


Ona Ground, ſoſt, ſlimy of muddy Ground, * 
OA NxESss, ſlimy, muddy, marſſiy n <1 
OBamBULA'T1ON, a walking up and down, L. 


Onpueriox, a covering or overlay ing with ſdme Metal, 


Matter, c. L. | MS > 
OBpu'tacy I. [of ehbduratur, L. I hardneſs of Heart, 
ſtubbornneſs, obſtinacy. 


\ , 
I'M 


OBDv/RATENESS | 
On b Duran, L.] hardened, » Miltan: 
O'BDuURATE [obduratus, L.] hardened, obſtinate. 
4 1 [obedientia, L. ] dutifulneſs, ſubmiſſion, ſub- 
ection. 44 
f OBEtpieNce [among Div ines] confiſts ii ſuch a ſubmiſſive 
Frame of Spirit, by which a Man 2 reſigns and de votes 


ing, being ready in 
every Condition to do or ſuffer whatſoever he apprehends to 


_ 


be moſt reaſonable and acceptable, and by which he may beft 


expreſs his Love and Subjection to him, 

Active OBED1ENCE to God, conſiſts in a readineſs of Mind 
to do what he enjoins. | | 

2 OBEDIENCE to God, is an acquieſcence of Mind, 
in whatſoever he ſhall pleaſe to-inflic. -- - * 

OBzvitnT1a {in % Records] a certain Rent or Penſion 
paid in antient Times, L. | 4: 

Os DiENr [obediens, L. ] dutiful, ſubmiſſive, 

OsEDIE'NrIiA | in the Canon Law] the Adminiſtration of 
an Otlice, 1 ] 

OBrvDiENTIAL, of or pertaining to obedience, 

OBtxvit'nrials, ſuch Perſons as execute an Office under 
Superiors, and with obedience to their Commands, 

OBE'DIENTNESs, obedient Quality. 19 * 

OgEISANCE Cin, F.] Reverence, a low Bow or Con- 
ges. * 
OBELE'A [with Anatomifs] a Seam in the Scull, other- 
wiſe called the Sagittal Suture, L. of Gr. | 

O'BeLI5K [ArrozG-, Gr.] a four ſquare Stone growing 
ſmaller from the Baſis to the Top, ending in a-ſharp Point. 
It differs from a Pyramid, in that it is made all of one intire 
Stone or Piece, and its Baſis is much narrower. 

The Egyptian Obelisks were ſquare Pillars raiſed in the 
Form of a Pyramid, and engraven on every Side with Hiero- 
glyphical Characters, and myſterious Secrets, underſtood by 
very few beſides their Prieſts, who called them the Fingers of 
the Sun, to which Planet they were commonly dedicated; 
their Compoſition was of a Stone dug near the Cataracts of 
Nile, as hard as Porphyry, and of divers Colours, repre- 
ſenting (as they imagined) the four Elements. The firſt that 
was erected was by Manuftar King of Egypt, Au. Mund. 


2604. whoſe Succeſſors erected divers others; but they were 


molt of them deftroy'd by Cambyſes, King of Perfia, when 
he conquered Egypt. And thoſe that remained, were carried 
by the Romans to Alexandria, and from thence to Rome, 
where there are ſome remaining to this Day; the highelt 


were about 140, and the lowelt, about 15 Feet. 


OBEL1s« [with Printers] is this () mark, and refers the 
Reader to ſome Note or other Matter in the Margin. 
OBERRA T10N, a wandering up and down, L. 
OBEqQuiTA'TION, a riding up and down, L. 
. On E'SE [obeſis, L.] fat, groſs. 
—_ > [obefitas, L.] groſneſs, fatneſs. 
To Osxy'[obedire, L.] to be obedient, dutiful, ſubmiſſive. 
OBe'yY1xG [obediens, L.] being obedient. | 
OBzr1xG Signs [with Afrologers] are the laſt 6 Southern 
Signs of the Zodidack, 2 
To Oger [objefare, L.] to make an objection, to op- 
poſe. to urge againſt. 1 7 ; © 
Onjxer, the Matter of an Art or Science, or that about 
which it is employ'd, the ſame as Subject. 
Material Ozjecrt, the Thing itſelf which is treated or 
conſidered of. ; 
Formal Ong jr, the manner of conſidering it. 


O'szecr [objetum, L.] any thing placed to behold, ar 


oppos'd to any of the Senies; ſomething apprehended or Pre- 


ſented to the Mind, either by ſenſation or by imagination; ol 


a Subject or Matter. 


— 


_ +4 ai 


* 


of an opponent are pronou 


var Sieh, Guß in a Teleſcope ot Mictolcoj 
e d et the Tube which is next to the objedt 
' Os18cT Plate, the Plate whereon the G2 pace 4 


OBJ8'cTION,,A ny Fs raiſed againſt a Propoſition. 
» [with toric. ] a Figure; when the Words 
. OBJECTION f 12 Are when! | 


On1z'cT1vz [objeFivns, L. I of or relating to the object. 
— 12 [in Perſpective] is the 2 of an object, 
tom whence the appearance is ſought for in the Draught or 


ure. * * * - * 
as LS Term) a thing is ſaid to exiſt ob- 
jectivelh, when it exiſts no otherwiſe than in being known, 
or in being an object of the Mind, 

Os1je/crum quod complexum [with $choo/men} of an Art, 
is the aggregative whole: or a Collection of all the objective 
Concluſions or Conſequences found in the Science, L. | 

Oz1e/cruM quo complexum [with the Schoo/men] a Col- 


lection of all the objective Antecedents of the Science, I. 


- Mixed OnLicatiON, is one both'tiatural 
164 * * AQ 81 4e 


O'p1T [of 9biit, he died, or obitum; L. Death] a Funeral 
Song, or an Office for the Dead faid arinually;z or a yearly 


Day ſet apart for commemorating the Death of any Perſon. 


OnrTuary [obituaire, F.] a Regiſter, wherein are writ- 
ten the Names of the Dead and the Days of their Burial of 
thoſe Perſons who were Benefactors to a Monaſtery. 

Onjura'T10N, a binding by Oath, L. 

On13urGa'T10N, a chiding of reproving, L. 

OsnJu'ecaTory [objurgatorius, L.] of or pertaining to 
chiding or rebuking. | 

OBLa'T [oblatys, L.] à Soldier diſabled in the Service of 
his Prince, who had the Benefit of the Place of a Monk given 
him in the Abby; alſo the Maintenance itſelf. 

OBLa'rs {of St. Jerom] a Congregation of ſecular Prieſts» 
founded in Italy by Charles Boromes. ; 

OBLara, certain Gifts antiently made to the King by his 
Subjects, L. a 

OLAT, certain thin Cakes or Wafers baked in Iron 
Moulds, and till called Ozb/ies by the French; a cuſtomary 
Treat in religious Houſes. | 

OBnLa'ti, ſecular Perſons, who reſigned themſelves and 
their Eſtates to ſome Monaſtery, and were admitted as Lay- 
Brothers. . 

OnLaTto'ns guatuor principales, the four chief Offerings 
to the Pariſh Prieſt, which were generally made on the Feſti- 
vals of All Saints, Chriſtmas, Candlemas and Eafter, L. 

OBLa'Tions of the Altar, ſuch cuſtomary Offerings as 
were preſented by the Pariſhioners to the Prieſt, and ſolemn- 
ly laid on the Altar, as 3 4 at Chriſimaſi for the Maſs and Sa- 
crament Offering; 2 d at Zaſter, and 1 Peny at two other 
principal Feaſts, | 

Funeral OxLatIONSs, Offerings by way off Atonement fot 
the faults or neglects of the Party deceaſed in paying Tithes 
or other Eccleſiaſtical Dues; which was the orſe led 
before the Corps, and delivered at the Grave or the Church 
Gate for the Uſe of the Prieſt. | 

OBLECTA'T1ON, a Recreation, Delight, Pleaſure, L. 

OBL1ca'ra [in Muſick Books) ſignifies for, or on purpoſe, 
or neceſſary; as 4 dot violin. obligati, on purpoſe for two 
Violins, &. | 

 O'nLIGATED [ob/igatus, L.] obliged, bound or tyed to. 

OBLica'T10N, Duty, Engagement, Tie; alſo a Bond or 
Writing obligatory. F. of L. pr . | 

Natura! O81 ica'Tions, are ſuch as bind only by Virtue 
o the Law of Nature, and affiſted by civil Laws and civil 

ower.,  . 

Civil OBLiaATtous, are ſuch as are ſupported on civil 
Authority alone, and which induces a' conſtraint, without 
any principle or foundation in natural n 3 

Perpetual OBL1iGAT1ONs, are thoſe that cannot be taken 
off, as long as the Perſon exiſts, in whom it adheres. Of 
this kind are the Obligations we lie under to God and towatds 
our Neighbour. ob Ss ad 1 

OBL1GAT10Ns [ſay the Moralifts) lie only to things * 


| ble, wherefore promiſes about impoſlible things are v 


null; when the hung at the Time of making the Pact ap- 
terwards becomes impoſſible, if it Hap- 


: - 


Connate On1.1caT1oNs [with Meral] ate ſuch af all 


otion, . Ie 
_ Aadventitious On1.1caTioxs [with Mor 


leaſt Preſumptive. 
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eig founded in natural Equity; is Further I am 
ers the by ov fr gan e 


eee inding, dee G 
To OnLi'cs [ob/igare, L.] to bind, conſtrain or engage g 
Er 


. OsL1czz [Law Term] a Perſon to whom a Bond or Wri- 
ting obligatory is made. . e 
Orrfrotuzur, an obligation, a being obliged. 
OnLtceo', one who enters into a Bond for Payment of 
OnL1'cinc [b/igan;, L.] binding, tying; alſo engaging. 
OBL1'GEMENT, an obligation, a tye. T 
| OnLiqua'tion [in Catoptricks] as Cathetus of Obhgation 
is a right Line, drawn perpendicular to a Mirrour, in the 
Point of Incidence of the Re ection of a Ray. 
OBLYqovs [obliquns, L.] awry, aſide, crooked. | 
_ Ontiquy Angle (with Grow Jay Angle, either acute or 
obtuſe, that is greater or leſſer than a right one. 1 
OBL1Qus angled Triangle [Geometry]. is one whoſe Angles 
are oblique, either acute or abtuſe. > 
OBLiqQus Line [Gem.] a Line, which falling on another 
makes an oblique Angle. | b 
OinLiqut Planes (i Dialling] are ſuch as feclitie from the 
Zenith or incline to the Horizon. ws 
OBL1qQue Sphere [with Aftronomeri] is that whoſe Horizon 
cuts the Equator obliquely, and one of whoſe Poles is raiſed 
above the Horizon, and equal to the Latitude of the Place. 
OBLiqut Caſes [with Gram.] are the Genlitive, Dative 
and Ablative. | gh : | 
Ori Sailing [with ec is wien the Ship is 
in ſome intermetliate Rumb, between the four cardinal Points; 
and thus makes an oblique Angle with the Meridian, and con- 
tinually changes botli its Latitude and Longitude. | 
OBLt1Qu * ſin Mechanicks) is that whoſe Line of Di- 
rection is at oblique Angles with the Body on which it is im- 
Orig Projefion (in Mechaxicks) is that whiere a Body 
is impelled in a Line of Direction, which makes an oblique 
Angle with the horizontal Line. 2 


BL1QUE Pertuſſiop, is that wherein the direction of the 
perpendicular to the Body ſtruck, or is not 


ſtriking Body is not 
in —— with its Center of Gravity. ofthe Bow 
BLI [Aron] is an Arch e Equator, in- 
tercepted — 4 1 22 of Aries, and that Point of 
the Equator which riſes together, with the Star, Qt. in an 
9 5 Lott ran 
BLIQUE Deſcenſion [A ftronomy] is an Arch of the Equator 
—— dest Pai f Arics, and that Point of 
the Equator which ſets with a Star, &7. in an oblique Sphere. 
OBLrquity Þ athwartneſs, fidewayneſs, crookedneſs; 
 OBL1Vqueness F flantingneſs. © + © $I LINE 
8 of the Ecliptick [ Aftronomy] is the Angle 
which the Ecliptick makes with the Equator,” which is 23 


N. nick ent Fogg BY 1 the 7th Muſcle bf the Head, 
BLI/QUUS STxperior 41, th ſuſcle of the 
ariſing — the Saufen Proceſſes f the ſecond Vertebræ 
of the Neck, and aſcending obliquely is inſerted ſide ways into 
the Occihpat, 'L.' ern : 0 a 
 OnLiquus inferior [with Anat.] a Muſcle of the Head 
which ariſes from the outward Part of the fpiral/Proceſs of the 
ſecond Vertebra of the Neck, and paſſes obliquely to its In- 
ſertion, at the tranſverſe Proceſs of the firſt; N the former 


: K 


Muſcle begins. 3 n 
Ont revvus cui ſuperior fin Anat.) a Muſele of the Eye, 
which taking its tiſe from the Part of the Orbit, near 


the beginning of the Abducent; es obliquely under 
its upper Pan and is let into the eee 1 r 
Oris — — [Aar.] a Muſcle of the Eye going 
up obliquely over, the 
e &c. . 
_ OBLiqQuvus a/cendens} {im 
OsLiquus ach, ſcles of 
from the | 
and is implanted into the whole Length of the Linea Alla, 
L. That ſerves to compreſs the lower Belly; and by that 
means to help the Diſc of the Ordure and-Urine. + 
_ , OnLtquvs major Oc with Ana JA Muſcle which pulls 
the Eye forwards and obliquely downwards»: = : > 


lower Belly, arifing 


ye forwards and obliquely downwards; Ian 4400 
. OnLrquus deſcendens (with Anat.] a large 
” Ontiquor dethivis" 
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„ O'n1cavonx {obligaterinr, LJ of force to oblige, BU: 
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Deprimens, and ending in the Tunica 
J one of the large Mu- 
circular Edge of the Os Ilium and Ligamentum Pubis, 


Omar iquus minor Oculi | Anat.) » Muſcle which draws the. 


| aſcle of che 
y Which takes its riſe in the 
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then call'd a Peny, and its 


4 aue Wb al bs, ind am 
* . Alba and „. s Pabis, urs pt = 
5 LIQUUS ui f men] lies in the internal Parts e 
Jo etiters Re Tympanum, and is inſerted i into the { 
Ae of the MH. 


Nile Miirtbatus, 1. dba, Swab 
' OBLITER ATION, 4 blötting out, 4 Cancelling, an wenn. 


. ke ö, forgetfulnelz, which by Naturaliſts is Ae 
to be a loſs of the 1deas or Conception of the Things once 
perceived, which prope ane when * make but à light 2 
#preflion upon the 
enn 79 2 e | 1 Ai 29 
BLY'V10USNESS, Sa FO 
, Ony6ewrr apt i „il report, L. 
Grone fin © Geometry is the x; with a tectangle Paral 
1 — whoſe Sides are unequal. 
OBLo'nGnEss Gd oblongus, and 100%] oblong Form, or 
the being of the Form of a long Square. 
OnLoxcus, 4, um [in Botan: 7it. ] very, or css 


L. 
"= Lo dur [ of o3/equium, L 4 ſander, back-biting. 

OQsnox'10us [obnoxius, L.] liable, properly liable to be 
puniſhed for Offence, ſubject, expoſed to 

'OBxo'x10usxEss, liableneſs, ſubjefnels to Puniſhment, 
Danger, e. 

Onnu'B1LATED: [obnubilatus, L.] clouded over, overcaſt 
with Clouds, | 

Opnus1L&/T1oN, a darkening or obſcuring with Clouds. 

OBNUNCIAYTION o&f Aſſemblies [among the Romans] a is 
ſolving them upon fore-knowledge or conjecture of ill Suc- 
cels, 

OBOLA/TA terra fold Rec.] half an Acre of Landz or as 0- 
thers ſay half a Perch, L. 

OBOLVs Le, Gr. Ja Roman Silver Coin, the 6th Part 
of a Denarius or Peny, in value about five Farthings Engli/þ ; 
alſo the ſixth Part of an Attick 1 alſo the Weight of ten 
Grains or half a Scruple. 

OBOLUS, is now whally taken to, ſigufy our Half-peny ; 
but in old Time it ſigni 


fied the Half. Noble; the Noble was 
Quarter a Farthing. And in like 
manner Denarius ſignify'd the whole Coin, whether it were 
Angel, Royal, Sc. and Obolus its Half, and * the 
fourth Part. 

OBO 

— [Mafe. Books) 6 Hautboy 0 or  Hoboy: Dhl. 

OBRE'PTION, a creeping in, &, 

OBREPTI'TIOUS [of obreptio, L. ] of a ſtealin Neige, or 
that has obtained or been obtained from a Superior after a ſly 

or ſubtil Manner, by concealing from him the Truth. 
To OBROGATE [obrogatum, L.] to proclaim. a cher 
Law for the diflolution of the former. 

OBSCE'NE Leeni, L. filthy, lewd, unchaſt, bawdy 
{matt 

3 '"NENESS ? uncleanneſs of 81 oth or Action, ribal- 

| OBSCE'NITY T” dry, bawdy, laſcivous Speech. 1 

OBSCURA camera [in OpticksVa Room darkened all over, 
but at one little hole, in which a Glaſs is fixed to convey the 
Rays of Objects to a Frame of Paper, or a white Clath, . by 
which the Images of the oppolite zen are: cas on 
the Paper. 

OBSCURATION, 2 a making obſcure or ark, 5 

OBSCURE [ob/exrus;: L.] dark, duskiſh, gloomy ;. alſo dit. 
ficult or hard to be underſtood; alſo retired, private; allo le: 
cret, little known. 8 

To Osscu n (HH rare, L.] to darken, to cloud, to e- 
clipſe or drown the Merits 4 another. 
Osscu RED {ob/euratus, L. obfeurci, F Jdarktned; =} 
ed, depriv'd. of Brightneſs or Clearnels, rendred leſs intelligible. 


/ 


OBSCU/REN difficultneſs m4 ing e 5 91 
Onscuꝰ RITY// retired and grate LAS. 1Hildo 

OBSECRA' TION, an carneſt entreaty, I N 

OB SECRATION {in Rheterichl a Figure ve wie 95 
tor implores the aliftance of ſome or Man. 28 

OBSE-QUIOUS [ob/equiofus,” L. J e to "obey, gr to 
aſſiſt; diligent to pleaſe, LI ae ant, d 1 

OBSE'QUIOUSNESS, readi fe er, oblige, — care- 
fulneſs to pleaſe, - - I 
.O'a88QUIES [ob/eques, F. oof ohſe nm, IL; . e. ready Ser- 
vice; becauſe theſe Ohſequies are 1 Devoirs 5 Lin be 
tendred to the Deceaſed. 


 OBSE AVABLE [objervabilis, Lu, ealy,0 or. w. 405 8 t to. be 
8 


ry 


aſtronomical Obſervations. 


* of Latitude a 8 
. $£'s8ED [oh, L. ] beſet, haunted by an evil 8 


ves, beneſs, PTY. or (workings þ be | a 


Onsn av ANCE bfai * Jperformance ; ap en 


Vii 10 lnebs wks bes tins 
Ovdt's vartt [ 93 od. having regard th, 
ſpect i alls keeping o 
Ada, is rdfulneſt, ref undes 
| OninkVa'ntixns, 2 Branch of the bf Randt, o; 
Grey Gr nk: ſo — berauſe they oblige themſelves to 3 


ance of the Rules of their Procon. 


ents an Obſeryer of Peoples manners 
Monitor in a School, an ; tho a 


 Opsexva'T1ON, an obſerying, notin a Nots-or Re 
Obs KVA ToRY [obſervttoire, F, of 79 a Week 


To OsBsx'rve [ob/ervare, L.] to keep or follow 4 
Law, r. to contemplate, or ſtudy to mark, mind 
or take Notice of, to heed; to eye, to watch,  tolpy4 to have 
a ſtrict eye over. 

To Ons ve [in Navigation] is to take the height of the 
Sun or Stats wi ba 115 ment, in order to knbw in what 

hip is at all Times. | 


On5r"$3108, a befieging or encom = about, F. 
Ozs1D1a num green. 07, Touch: + re 
OBzYD1ox AL [obfdionalis, L.] of or pihalg to a Si 

Sossen Crown [with Heralds] is og 

I ed as in the Figure, being a Sort of ts ory 

of Graſs, which was by x Romans given to thoſe 

that had held out a Siege, or cauſed the Enemy 
to raiſe it, by repulſing them, or otherwiſe. 
O'ps0L.8TE [06/oletus, L.] grown old of out of uſe, 
— TENESss, antiquatedneſs, a being grown out of 
uſe | 
On5ot E rus, 4, vm [in Bot. Writ.\-a plied, to Colours, 
nifies not bright, but looking faded on dirtily, as Cortuſa 
mexicana floribus obſolete purpurtis. IX Cortuſa, 

with Flowers of a dull or p 0 e Colour. L. 

O/ssrA E [obNtaculum, Ja! et, hindrance; bat, rub in 

the way. F. 

OBsTETRICA/TION, an acting the Part of a Midwife, I. 
O'ssTINATE [ob/tinatus, LJ Teſolute, ſelf-willed, witful, 
ſtubborn. 
OnsTiNAacy ſtubbornneſs, inflexibleneſs, fixedneſs, 
O/BSTINATENESS ot reſolvedneſs to maintain of adhere 
to an Opinion, Sc. right or wron 
OB5STRE/PEROUS Log 5 making a loud noiſe, full 
of noiſe and din; as a noiſe made by a brawling Woman. 
1 O85TRE'PEROUSNESS, noiſineſs, bawling Faculty or Quz- 
Wo OnsTewer[ob//ru2um, L. to ſtop or that up, proper- 
ly. by building againſt] to top or ſhut up, to hinder. £0 
OcsTrucT10N,, a ſtoppage, a hindrance, :L. 
OssTRucriox [in Medicine] a ſutting up the Paſſages in 
a human Body. _ 
OnsTRv'cTivE [of Hr, L. ] apt ro ſtop up or cauſe 
a ſtoppage, 
Que TRU/CTIVENESs, impeding, or obltruBting, or hindring 
alit 
Bren EN TIA Jn TOTS] Medicines, Oe. of a 
ſtopping Quality, L 
Ox5TuPEF a'cT10N, aftupifyi fig, aſtoniſhing 7 L. 
To OzTarN [obtitere, L to ſucceed in the petition, de- 
mand or purſuit of a thing ;- to get, 2 or have. ; 
OBTENEBRA'TION, a making dar r | 
OBTE' NTION, an obtaining, IL. | 
OBTE8TA'T10N, an earneſt or preſſing * 2. 
OBTRECT ACTION, a back-biting of ſlandering, L. 
To OBTRU'DE [obtrudere, I. I to thruſt or force in ot 
ons to impoſę. hk 
\ .OBT8u's10,, a thruſting or forcing in or upon. 
© OBTURA'TION, a ſtopping or ſhutting up cloſe, . 
_OpTurBa'Tor externus 2 2 Muſcle which tum: 
the Thigh outwards; it ariſes from the external Parts of of the 
Os. Uchiug and Pubrs, and i is inſerted to the Root. of the 
2 55 Frochanter of the 'Thigh Bone, E. 
BTURBATOR internus If nat. the Tame as Te 
BTURBA'TION, a troubling e or diſturbing, I. 
e le [with Geometricians]. of, perta 
or having an gbtaſe, Angle 
ere Lest, L. TBlint, haying a dull Pan Bs 
heavy or or dull-witted. 8 
NR Aigle [in 7. eee any Angle which 1 L 
an a right one; or that EE af more. 5 0 deg 5 
i 118 led triangle Len J uch 3 h A 


Di 1 PE Mete k th & 


e es Rule angled, or th ſoot, obt obt 44,5 5 25 * 
ing ob gled having d ng les. — 


s 4 
„ 


P — Q ˙ wVüPB 't! —˙ ͥͤ ! c .uak. 


- 
Edge 


2 


11 an 


ſpiritual Livings, L. 
* ply of O'BVIATE „ LJ t prevent 


00 


LY 105 MESE, enſineſs to be p perceived. 500 

OUT — —— OF 

OBUNBRA'/TION, an bvetſhadowing, L. | 

Oc A o ſamong the Roman] the eſs of Time; whs 
bs repreſented ſtark naked, with a long Lock of Hair upon 
her Forehead, arid bald behind ant alfo ſtanding on a Wheel, 
with Wings on her Feet, and is ſuid to turn herſelf very 
ſwiftly yrs by which is intimated, that we ſhould lay 


hold of th proen Ea! Hebo impoſed iy the Lord on 


Occas1o ſin QW 
Bis Vaſſals or Tenants. 

Occ a"s168; | Seaſon," convenient or fit Time to do By 
thing; alſo Cauſe, Reaſon alſo Want or Neceſſit/. 

Ocoæsl-o AL, of or to occaſion ; alſo all 

OccasioNAL [ per occaſionem, L.] as W brtree or 'ocea- 
fion offers or requires. 

Occa's10NA LNESS [of gcrgßo, 1. 1b being or c happening 
by, or according to occaſion. + 

Occa'/s10ns, Affairs, Concerns. 

Ocean t, [if Lati] to be amerced or fined ; to be 
made ſubject to occaſions or occaſional Penalties, © - 

Occa'Tt1on, a hatroiving ot breaking of Clods, L. 

Occa rie [o/# Rec.] offences committed in a N 
by rooting up Trees, Aſſarts, Ir. 

Oc rok among the Roman] a God of Husbaid 
yo TA ovet harrowing the Ground, and 3 
Cl 

O cer yr [otizens, L.] che Wife. 

Eminodial Occribext [Apron chat Point bf the Horton 
where the Sun ſets when it enters the Signs Arirs und Libra, 
at which Times the ns T's Night is of equal Lengrh, 

Eftival Occtvent, the Sammer Welt of North We, A, that 
Point of the Horiapn, of that Point of Heaven, where the Bun 
ſets when he is in the Tropick of Cancer, and the Days are 


longeſt. | 

; a} Occtbexr, the Winter Srarh or South wap a 
Point in which the Sun is at its Entrance into the Tropick of 
Capritofn, ot which Time 1 are the ſhorteſt. 

Occip&'xTAL [occidentalis, L.] belonging to the We, 

ern. | 

pl RI [with 4fr2.] a Planet is ſaid to be 4 
dental, when it ſets in the the Evening after the Sun. 

Occipe'nTaA Inken, weſterlineſs, or the having a welterly 
Situation. : the 
| l ger ipitalis, L. pertaining to hinder 
of the Head. £ 24] 

OccieiTa 115 [Anat] a Hom; but broad, fleſhy Muſele, 
placed on the Oziput, Which with its Partner ſerves to pull 
the hairy Scalp backwards. 

Ocerriro-Frontalis Anny Muſcle of che Skin of the 
Occiput and Or Frontalis. | 

Occierf r Or [with Anatom Ja Bone of the Scull, J. ing 
in the hinder Part of the Head; which is in Shape ſomething 
like a Lozenge, with its lower Angle turned r nl 

O'ccrevr, the hitider Part of the Head; L. | 

Occv'LT [occu/tus, L.] hidden, ſeeret. [214 4 

Occvtr forth Geometritians) uſed of a Litte that 1 8 
perceivable, drawn with the FENG of the Compaſs, Mr. 

Occui r Sdentts,” Magick, Necromaney, the wur- Se. 

Occur r Cancer, the ſame as primitive Cancer. 

Occul r Ogulitief Fwith Antient Phil.] a term cena. 
ly uſed as * „um for their Ignoratte, who when they 
could give ount of a Frauen, were woes to — 
bute it ro wality.” - 50 131041 
Occorrrribx, a Hidi — 1 0 

OccuLTaTion,| with Aron. ] is the time a Star or Plaiiet 
b hidden from our Sight in an Ec 4 


- Occv'ttxess; hiddenneſs, wedelt. Laboe] 
O'ccvyanty [of viapins, L. the erde 
that at prefent hade ho Owner,” bit may have in Tire. 


O-/ccuPanT [oceupant, L.] an Qecupier or Poſſeſſor. 

- Occvra xt ommon Law when a Man makes # 2 
to another for the Term of the Life of à third Perſotrʒ the Lellee 
dying, he who firſt enters, 1 * the Lhd 4+ vecupant, 
during the Life of the third Fark | 6 


- Occur x"trox, ah 2 ad 0 Ale E oft. 
= Occvrition (with eee 1 F hen the 
or ſeems to paſs by, r bf. WIA wiling 


Mte that Whit "4x the Nat Tie be a tits Sounds 


Es 0 HL 


Az 


e nn 7. 


— mots, ora 2 or Revennes, Pro- 
0 _— > 7 L 4 eaſy to * N or redes. 


its proper Owner,. 


— 10 u U the Gtamite ry de le. a- 
uſions, Uſurpations upon «3 on 7 or 
j- rafichiſes chat a Perſon is not In 


Oechr arte {in the Sen/e = * 
Man out of his Poſſeffion in a Time vf 


cura vy [veduplationts, uſed, valleſſed, > 
, OccuyrarTivs Field [in x 2 Field, which being ll by 


is-poſl poſſi by another? i} 

Octura'yir,a Writ which hes for him Who is gebe = 
of his Land or Tenement in a Tinte of War, 1. 

Ofcciriaks of Wallingy Officers: of che Salt Works H 
Cheſbire, choſen annually. to ſee ti he done warn Loed 
and Tenant and all oy 7 1 ak 

To O'ccuty [orenhart, L. ] to or. up a Spaces to 
be ſiezed or in poſſeſſion of z fo ao re 


Occuyy/inG [| occupans, Alling or taking up a 


being in Poſſeſſion of, employing: alſo N jou 


with a an. 


To Oceun 2 30 a to come in the wa, 


to offer or preſent affelf, IC 


Occu'zrences [of oxcurrentis, 15 caſual Adventares; 
 conjuntture bf Aﬀans;, lf News, 

- Occu'trinG hen et L.] meeting in the 

Occu'xrenT { way, offering or feng itſelf. 

O' oA [oceanis, L. of Fun, that vaſt Colletion 
of Waters, or the main Bea, ain ſurrounds: the vrhole 


Globe of the Earth. | 
Ke? Atlontick Oc E 7 app Geopraphers] lies between F8rope 
and Africa on the Veſt, and America on the Eft. 


r erborrun Oct an [G en es the Land which 
is 2 towards the e * 
Pacifirk Qetan LG. lies between the Welt Side of 
ca and AHA. 
- South Oe [Geer encloſe Aagelanica, 100 che Con- 
tinent towards — Sbuth A 

.Detn'nous; of or;pertainity to the Oceah. 

Oc amis; the God of tlie Sea, whom the Andents Sunn 
the Father of all Things, as believing Water to be the firſt 
Principle of the Univerſe. He is alſo fd to he the Father of 
the Rivers. His Wife was Thhis, by Whom he had Nerexs 
and Dorcat, who marrying together had many Daughterd, 
call'd Nymphs: Oteandt was — 25 Rivets were, __ 
Form of a Man, with Bulls s Mead... 

Ocuzm ax L, Gr. Is a Liquor or Vehicle: „deen 
Medicines ire mingled. 

OcHLo/ckRacy — of 46, tha Nieidtude, ind 
ver-, Power; Gr. j a Goverhment, Wheteln ce ds 
or common People bear the Sway: lin 

OcuLo'cRaATia [of zy, a Multitude, d — 
Power] a form of Government, wherkin the Te, 
the ſole Power and Advlhiftration; 

Ocurnopzs [with Srhgeons] Ulcers, mito Sides «re 
brawny, or of the Nature of Warts. 


Olen. nok, a remarkable Cave in Mendip- H in Sumer 


| fſethire, of a vaſt I «apr where ſeveral Wells and Springs 


are diſcovered. | 71 MOHT# 4 34 
4 Oe i Mum [N; 55 dagen h. ee en. 
gentle, L. | | 
0 CRAMY prob. 9. d. Michying]: A fort of mined Miesel, 
Ocra's1s ſin Law] as Ocubif Hilarii, 1; e. the 8th 
incluſively after tlie Feſtival of St. Hilarin. 
Ocra z'proN Li Aẽðᷓ - Gr. } one of the five. blen Bo- 
dies, conſiſting of eight Faces, or eight regular;Triangley. 


O'ctacor L, Gr. J. 4 Figure coulfang ol eight 


Angles and Sides. 


Octk co'nNIcat {of ee, Gu] having cight Angles | 


and Sides. 2 
uind! 10 Chrone the $ or rat 
of cight Years. $45 0 ey) — 
OcTA NGULAR tengas, L ] having tight p . My 63 
\\, OcralwayLarniys,othe having eight Angles. DO dT 
»Qcrx'wr?Y [with 464 _—— is When a Planet js in ſuch 
Orr f anAﬀpett of Peſition, With teſpect to another, 
that their Places are cy diſtri an 8th Part d. a Circle, at 


3 [of — Gr. Seht oda l kind of 955 


TH 


——— conſiſting of eight Columns. 
— aol. 16 Building with gight Pi- 
lars in the Front 1 G2. : 


-./ OfcrxTrvcaſoummax®-;: Or.) 6 ceacten firſt Books the | 


os Teftament, from Geneſis to the of Judges. 
ee Libs eighth Day afiary 


4 ole gon gn o | e ROY 
— eigtl, of an interval, 
unds. e e fol ante} eee 
FA *20o\dagtmods Lon Ted” 222 276 0, 
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— t) * di an ee be u o 
when a Sheet is folded into eight Leaves. 
Ocrte/nntar Tan L. of - eight, and anvalix, 1. 


n 2 — — gr ory gh 
83 I. eighe] is wich us the tenth Month 
Year; of x8, L. ce) from being the cighth, oy 
Nog the Veoh Mende 
Ocrosz« [in Painting, &c.] is repreſented in a Garmetit 
of the Colour of decaying Flowers and Leaves; having his 


diving 
Head adorned with a Garland of Leaves of Oak, with Acorns; 
Holding in his right Hand a Scorpion, and in 1 
of Cheſtnuts, Medlars, Services, &c. 

Ocrox' DAH, having eight Sides. 

| Ocroct'nany [rfogenarius, L.] of eight Years of 180 
„erer [ ofonarius, L. ] of or — to the Num- 

eight. 
15 — Why [cnn Gr. Iche face of a Building contin 
ing eight Columns. | 

_ OcTu'xa {with'Phyſic.) a Weight of eight Ounces. - 

a O'cuLAR Lat 2 of or pertaining to the we or 
t. 

8 Demon ration, is that Evidence which we have 
> any thing by ſeeing it done or performed with our own 

es. | 

Orcas ans Dentes, the Eye-Teeth. L. 

Occur a xx xs, of or pertaining to the Eyes or Sight, viſible- 
neſs, 

: 1 ion [with Botan.] the taking away of ſuperfluous 

2 | 

O'cuL1 cancrorum [with Phyficians] Crabs-Eyes; certain 
Stones taken out of the Heads of River Cray-Fiſh. L. 

©. Ocur1sr, one skilled in curing Diſeaſes of the Eyes. 

OcuLo'xum Motores [with Anatom. ] a Pair of Nerves ariſing 
from the oblongated Marrow on each Side the [nfundibulum 
Cerebri, and paſſing thence thro* the Holes of the Wedge- 
like-Bone, ſend out ſeveral Twigs that embrace the Op- 
ticks, and are beſtowed on the Tunicles of the Eye. 

Owcurus, the Eye, the outward Organ of Sight, made up 
of ſix Muſcles, to which a ſeventh is added in Brutes, and as 
many Tunicles or Coats, viz. Adnata, Cornta, Cryſtallina, 
Innominata, Retiformis, Vitrea and Ly. 

OcuLus Beli, à precious Stone that is half tranſparent, 
the Ground White and Black in the midft, having an ris or 
Circle, ſo that it repreſents an Eye very exactly, E. 

Ocuuus Chriſti, i. e. the Eye of Chriſt; the Herb other- 
wiſe call'd wild Clary, L. 

OcuLus cati [i. e. cati Eye] a ſol of preciqus Stone of two 
Colours, milk White —— dark Brown, ſepentted as It were 
in the middle. 

O curus Mundi 12 e. the Eye of the World] a precious 
Stone which being put into cold Water, changes its White 
Colour to Yellow, and becomes almoſt tranſparent, but When 
taken out again returns to its former State, 

Ocur us [in Botany] the Bud of a Tree or Plant juſt put- 
ting forth, or the Knot out of which the Bud riſes; . 

Ocyma'srruM [with Botan. ] the Herb Water Betony, L. 

Ocyre're [swm'mc of ac and mn, i. e. Ifly ſwittly] 
the Name of one of the Harpyes. 

O' DA Baſſa, an Officer * the Grand Signior, who is one 
of the Heads of the Agiamog/ans. 

Ovaxr'smus Le-, Gr.] the itching of the Gums 
when Children are breeding their Teeth. | 

Opp oed, Teut.} uneven in Number. 

OwDNess, unevenneſs in Number; alſo fingularneſs 0 or un- 
uſualneſs in manner or form. 

The Ops; is a more noiſy Piece of Poetry than Paſtoral ; 
the Tone of it is high, the Sentiments hordering on Enthu- 
ſiaſm, the Numbers-various as occaſion requires; and Har- 
mony and Dignity are efſential in -every thing which — 
to the Ode. 

The Ode is not always condi to what is great wb Tub- 
lime, it deſcends ſometimes to Gallantry and Pleaſure:. Theſe 
are commonly call'd Anacreonticks, and in Exgliſb are gene- 
rally confined to ſeven Syllables, or > at wget nc the 
ſeven Feet Meaſure is the ſofteſt. 8 71 

O'pELEr, a little ſort of Ode. 

Opz/um [with the Antients] a kind of Muſick Theatres. A 
Place for Rehearſal and Practice before the Actors and: Muſi- 
clans appeared to perform their Parts in the greater Theatre. 

' O'viBLE [odibilis, L. Jens, "that map} or nend be 
"hated. 

O pio er Ai, 4 Writ ſent” to! the * RG "WO 
whether a Man, committed to Priſon upon Suſpicion of Mut- 
ther, has been committed upon Malice or juſt Suſpicion; ' 

O'p1rous [Codigſis, L.] hateful, heinous. 

„ Oe ius, ene eee e 
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Tooth- Ache. 


are emitted man 


eſpecially a White, ſoft Sw 


8 kavel grudges alſo blame WE” - 
-: OvonTa'coco: U Gr;Jav Infirumene for & 3 


ing Teeth. 
[of 4 . 0. — to * 
OponT1'as1s 


OvponTa'LoIck 
OponToPHy's * * "x , Gr; breeding of Teeth, 
: — r.] the Tooth- —- ren. 
1 
r — GRA Lane, + an Inſtrument for drawing 


— (e, Gr. 9 edits for the Tovih-Acke. 
| — L ον, Plyiis, a Bone in the N 
middle of the — figs a Tooth, 


OpoxToLI'THos [of ie, a Tooth, and d. G. a Stone] 
a ſtony Concretion that grows upon Teeth 

OvonToTRI'MMA [idriirewns of be a tooth, atid ve 
Gr. what is worn] a Medicine to rub the Teeth with, 

O'pour, an odour, a ſcent, L. 

| Onora'minous [of | oderameny I..] odoriferous, fect 
ſmelling. 

2 NTUM, 2 erfume ; alſo a Medicine apply'd for 
the benefit of its Smell. . 1 

Opor a'Tus. 4, um [in Botan. Mrit.] of a — Smell, 
well ſcented. 

Ovoxr'e trons [oderiferns. L.] bearing aleun bete 
ſweet ſcented. | 

OporvetrOUsNEss, ſweet ſmellingneſs, | 

O'porous [odorus, L.] having a Scent or Smell. 

O/pokousxEss, ſweet- ſcentedneſs, c. 

. O'pour Coder, L.] e or diſagreeable Effluvia, which 
ies, which are call'd Odoras, and 
which incite in us the Senſe of Smelling. 

Opouas [dores, L. 3 Scents or Smells, any ſweet Perfumes. 


; Opyssrt DI ee, Gr.] an Epick Poem of Homer's, 


wherein he relates the Adventures that befel Les in his re- 
turn from the Siege of Troy. 

Oxconxo'uicalh, Lac iu, L. of dent, Gr.] per- 

Oxcono'mick f taining to Occonomy, or the manage- 
ment of a Family. 

Ocxcono'mica Lm, Gr. ] a Part of moral Philoſophy, 


which treats —— the Management of the Paſſions. 


Orconomicks, the ſame as Oeconomica. 


Oxconomist [*wru@;, Gr.] a Manager, a Steward or 


Diſpenſer. : 


Oeco xo [mma of G- an houſe, and v, Gr. to 
diſtribute] the management of a Family; alſo . Frugality, 
Good-husbandry, c. alſo good Order, Dies Method, 
Contrivance, Conſtitutiqn, Harmony. | 

Oxcoxowy [with Archite&s] that Method that has regard 

to the Expences and the Quality of the Materials, and ſhews 
how to take right Meaſures in Order * give the Building 
a convenient Form and Bigneſs. 
Anina Oxconour, the firſt Branch of he Thaory of Phy- 
fick, or that which explains the Parts of a human Body, their 
Structure and Uſe; the Nature and Cauſes of Life and Health, 
and the Effects or Phznomena ariſing from them. 

Legal Oxcoxomy the legal Dif nſation or Manner, 

eviſh Oxcoxnomy j in which God was pleaſed to, guide 
and govern the People of the Jes under Moſes's Adminilira- 
tion ; including not only the political and ceremonial Laws, 
but alſo the moral Law. 

Chriſtian Ozconomy, the evangelical Dit lation is op- 
poſed to the legal one, and comprehends all, that relates to the 
Covenant of Grace that God has made W Der 


jeſus Chriſt, 


Oxcoxony [with Rhetoricians] is Order i in \ the Api 
Parts neceſſary for Orators or Poets. 


OEcuMENI CAL [of mxuerxer of aneh, Gr. 
OepasTick [oedaſticus, L.] cunning in the ial 
Weights and Meaſures. - | 


O'rpema L, Gr. J Jany Tumors a Slinky WINS 
ing witho * 


Yields to the touch, proceeding from phlegmatick Matter. 
Ogo ATI; of gy pertaining, to, or 4 8 nature of an 
One | 
Ox wa NAR L, Gr) the Herb Watkr: drop-work, . 
OgNANThius, the Name of a God, Wa Feng by the 
77 


87 1550 and to whom: Heljogabals dedient 


Sacrifccs Peil to K- 
Ny of e cutting 
and ſhaving 


Beard. | 
OENO LEUM He 5570 Campoliti nof; thick, black Wis, 
7 Oil of Roſes. SOTO M wolina \ ole & 14 n 


: Earth] of or pertaining to the whole Word, uni 


* v1 K Ria Le 


whe by the Youth 0 


nr NT 


mms. . 


| quiſition, ex officto- 


| 1 120. AZ om 


Tl, 2 the Hab Looks: "i 


OESOPHAGE'Us f.., Gr. I the Spinger Gale a. 
of the Muſcle eall'd Prerigepharing&eus, ariſing 
continuatioh u 8 . N e 
middle Line on the back Part of the Fauces. 
—̃ Gr. 1 the Gullet, ov 5 long, round, 
ai Canal oy tnembranous Pipe, whereby our Food 
and Drink is convey'd to the Stamach ; it deſcends from the 


Mouth to the Stomach between the Aſpera Arne and the 


Vuriobra of the Neck and Back 
Oxsrrum Yenerts fin Anatomy] the Clitoris, 10 called from 
the laſcivious Titillation it is capable of. E. 
- Oxsyyon' Coſ die a ſheep,) and , Gr. to be colre 
a kind of fatty Mucilage of the conſiſtence of an Unguent; 
a difagreeable, fickiſh Smell, and a ee Colour, drawn 


from the greaſy Wool that een the Threats,” and be- 
tween the Buttocks of Sheep. 
Orrs [in Arehire8.} the ovals or concmenty of Pillars, F. 


Or ſox, Sax] pertaining or belonging to. 
; 2 prob. 4 d. Off falls] Fragmenta of Fleſh, Gar- 


by ea Alba Cin Chymiftry] the, white coagulam, acifing 
from a mixture of the rectiſied Spirit of Wine with Spirit of 
Urine, Li Py $ | bf bb is 

Orr ſets [with Gardeners] young Shoots which grow from 
Roots that are round and tuberous or bulbous. 

Orr Ward [Sea Term] uſed of a Ship, when being a 
Ground by: the Shore, ſhe inclines to the Side towards the 
Water, which is ſaid to incline to the offward. 

Orrs'xcs {of of aye L. I tranſgreſſion, treſpaſs, fin, fault, 
injury, wrong, affront of Le, ſcandal. 

To Ozrz'vp | {offengere, L.] to fin. againſt, to commit a 
fault; to affront _ abuſe or injures' to annoy; to diſpleaſe. 

Orrx'xsivx, diſpleaſing, abuſive, injurious, burtlol; alſo 
fit to annoy or attac — an Enemy, F. 

Orr xs tVENESS; injuriouſneſs, Aupleaäugnefl. 0 

To O' rr x [offerre, L.] to preſent, to} proffer or tender; ; 
0 bid, to ori to undertake, or take upon. 

Orrr a ug. Da. * Sacrifice or Oblation 

OrrERTro — Records) a Piece of Silk or Linen, an- 
tiently uſed to Wrap up the occaſional Offerings made in the 
Church. L. 

Orr nov erregen. L.] che Place where the Offer- 
ings were kept; alſo a Part of the Popiſh Maſs, an Anthem 


| ſung or play'd on the Organ, at the Tune the People are ma- 


an Offering. 

'pFICE [officium, L.]a Place, — Duty; that 
which is befuting, or that is to be expected from one: „ 
good or ill Turn. ä 

Oerice lin Lam] is an gy made to the King's Uſe, 
by Virtue of the Oh of him nquires. 

An Or ric found [in dente; a thing found by * 

To return an Or rien {in L 


] is to make void an Inquiſi- 
tion taken of an Office. 


DD traverſe an Or Fick, is to make the Inquiſition, taken of 
an Office, before an Eſcheator, void. 

Orries [with Ecclefcaftichs] the divine Service; eſpecially 
a Part of the Roman Mais Book. 

Orxics [in Ethicks] 17 or that which Virtue and right 
Reaſon directs Mankind to 

Orrieꝝ [ina Civil Senſe] is the mutual Aid and Aſſiſtance 
which Mankind owe to one another: alſo a particular Charge 
or Truſt, whereby a Man is authoriz'd to do ſomething. 

Orriex, a Place or Apartment appointed for Officers to 
attend i in, for the Diſcharge of their neipective Employments 
or Office. 

Orriexs [with Archite&i] allchoſe Lodges and Apartments 
ſerving for the neceſlary Services and Occaſions a Palace 
or great Houſe, 

Orriekx [ officinator, L. * F. Jone who officiates in 
any office. 

Or riexxs of Policy, are thoſe. in whom the government 
and direction of of a Community are inveſted, as 
Mayors, Sheriffs, &&c. 

Orx1ceus of Fuſtice, are thoſe who ate charged with the 


; Adminiſtration of Juſtice and Equity in the Courts, 


Royal ON r30aAPe: are ſuch as adminiſter Juſtice in the 
King's Name, 


Flag Orvicurs, are ; Admirals, Vice-Admirals and, Rear- 
Admirals. 


C3 


General Oexicass, [in an Army) are dach as Command a 


Body of Troops of ſeveral Regiments, as the Captain-Gene- 
* Lieutenant- General, Major- Genen, Brigadier-Ge- 


— * * > 
as 3. Mt Ne 
+ £- C 4 

£ 


0 


neraly- e Mater Gage and Adjutint-Gehetal. 


. Field Ovrics ks; are thöſe WHG have the Command over 41 | 


| who Regiment, as the Colonel, Licutenafit-Cofonel and 
Ma 
eee Orvicans, debut, Oe, \Biikigrs, Ser- 
Staff 8 thoſe that, hide be the King s Commil- 
— but are ap inted by the Colonels and Captains; as 
er- Maſter, Deb Corporals, - SEK 5 
Saf Ovrprce ks [at Court] are ſuch ds beat a white Staff in 
the King's Preſence, and at other Times, going abroad, have 
a white Staff borne before them, by à Fodtman bare: headed, 
as Lord Steward, Lord Chamberlain, Lord Treafurer. 4 
OrercixL feat, L. is the Miniſter or ' Apparitor of 
a Judge of the S vil Law. 
Ore1ciaL ſin the Canon Law) the Deputy” or Lieutenant 
9255 Biſhop; or an eccleſiaſtical Judge appointed by a Biſhop, 


8 [in the Commun Lac] is a Deputy ap ppointed by 

an Arch-Deacon for the Executing of his Jari bn. 
Oericie rx, che Court or Juriſdiction, whereof the Offi- 
cial is head. 

OrriciA' Alis non furiendis, Ge 4 wirt Atrected to the 
Magiſtrates of a Corporation, requiring them, not to make 
ſuch 4 Man an > 15 or to N him but of his Ofice till in- 
quiry be made of his Manners. 


o Orx1rclaTE [officier, F] * do che Duty pertaining 


to ones Office, 
Fa xaL [of officina, 1. « hop] of or pertaining to a 
op 
Orricix Al rin Pharmacy], 2 Term uſed of ſuch Medicines 
as the College of Phyſicians requires to be conſtantly kept in 
Apothecaries Shops, Rady to Be IG Up in Extemporancous 
Preſcriptions. 7 
Orr 1cious Coffitioſus, L 3 ready to ebe offices; er- 
viceable, friendly, courteous, obliging ; alſo oyer buſy in o- 
ther Perſons Affairs, pragmatical, baſely fawning'sr crin ging. 
Orr icious Ess, readineſs20 do one any good office ; oblig- 
m_ of Temper. 


O'rr1inc [Sea Term] is an po Sea; at 'a Hood diſtance 


from the Shore, where there is deep Water, and no need of 
a Pilot to conduct the Ship into the Port or Harbour; alſo 
the middle Part of any great Stream. 

The Ship Bands for the Orr Ses Phraſe) is ſaid of a Ship 
ſeen from Shore, failing out to Seaward. 

The Ship is in the Orrixd [Sea Phraſe] means that ſhe has 
the Shore near her, and havi andther a good way without 
her NA the Sea. 

O'rr-scο.]· ͤñ( [of ox, Sax. and Icheuren, Trut.] the 
Refuſe, or good for nothing Parts of any Thing. 


O'rrsra IN [oF-YPnung, Sax. ] that which proceetls from 
any Perſon or Thing, as Children, Fruit, &. 


| Orem F lo xv, Sar] frequently. e 
O'rFTENNEss, frequentneſs. 5 
O'rTEN-Times lolo Ex and vima, Say. ] Fequnddy: | 
Orr-wanxp [Sea Term] ſignifies contrary to the Shore. 
Ocpa'sTica [of 5; Hes eight, and c-, Gr. a verſe] an 
Epigram or Stanza; conſiſting of eight Verſes: | 
Oo p* — Arebite&s] à Wreath, Circle; or round 
Oi 
a Round and a Hollow; alſo an Arch or Branch of a Gothick 
Vault, which inſtead of being Circular; paſſes diagonally 
from one Angle to another, and forms a Croſs between the 


other Arches; which makes the fide of the Square, of which 


the Arches are Diagonal: 
To O'ers [prob. of I bei, F. or abulut, L. to look hard 
at; but commonly uſed for to look at e 

O'GrEssEs. See Pellets. 

Oixoscor x [eirecnonia of lin- an houſe; at OY r. 
to view] Divination by Accidents that happen at Home. 

Ou [Ele, Sax. o/tum, L.] the Juice o Olives, Se. 

Ouixxss, oily Nature. 46 

O1L of Antimony, à mixture of Antimon and atiacid 8 pirit. 

Or of Tartar, per deliguiam{Chymiſtry} che fixed Salt te of 
Dye diſſolved by ex fg it to the Alt, in a cool,” moiſt 

ce. 5 
Virgin Oil, Oil of S. Nuts De. geh gathected, 
Wk being heated, too muc {s'd, Cr. 

Granulated O1L, is that fed in" little Grains, which of 
Oil of Olives is moſt eſteemed. 

O Bag, a Veſſel in Birds, full bf an abALous $ubftaiice; 
ſeutered by ons and ſometimes by e e 15 by 
poſe, diſpoſed among the Feathers, which bein 


the Bill or Head, in an eee e © pron 
a N i ee een een * OP 5 _ | 


and; a Member of a Moulding, that conſiſts of 
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8 1 n 
Philoſo bers OIL, a chymi 
Jeng Bot, ſoak'din ot g Oli, 8 — 2 
Sk Berle an Inſect, which ſends lere 

O11. Cyock 1 N 1 | AaAY 4443 v1 is 
: ABT a a aud 47: 
OrLET 4 1 0 e or 32 F. 1 lintle ye) 
Eur Hole. in a Garment, ane 


is 

"Bi FE 151 FRET; of unguenta, LI erde. 
m . a 
01 SE h Gt. 1 Divination dy Wine, when 


Conj eckures were made from the Colour, Motion, Nolte, 


* "her Accidents of the Wine of the Libations. 


Omens or Divinations by Birds, 

Or'on1sTs Cel nere, Gr] Diviners by Nirds. 

Or'sret febreum, LJ a Shell-Fiſh dos ns 

Sr gs if the Herb Snake- ecd. 1441110 

18 T ER Green, an Herb. n i 

der a Loit, the Herb 'Snake-Weed. T 

in, Smyrna} a- Weight: of three ſorts, the leſſer 1 

Junces two DBrams; the middle Oke 1 Pond, 11 Ounces, 
1 Drams; and the greater 2 Pound, 11 2 5 Drams 
12 bebe, L L. %e, Gr. 12 Mineral. 
O'xaan, Tow or Flax te drive into the Seams of Ships. 

Orb Ea, Sax. ] ſtricken in Age, ſtale, worn. 

O'tparss [Eaviyyyes Sax.) nn in A. an- 

Gawen ſtaſeneſs, wornneſs. 50 

Ho [of Eal do, Sax, } more aged. Eder 

L oisf [Ealtiye, Sax. ] ſomething old. $i 

Or £ a'gix6us- [olraginus, * bily, of pertaining to. the 

Nature of Oil. PREY Qual 
LEA CGN ougx Ess, oiline iy. | 

Ot.va/wDER [ with Botan. the Shrub called Role Bay, L 

OL ECRA"NIUM Lever, 1. the great procels of the firſt 
Bone of the Arm, call'd zun. Dea 

LE'NBy the Cubit or great Fofſil-Bone. 

L 80SE'L Io TMM, Gr. ] a fort of Parſley, Z. 

'LERON Lato, Maritime Laws, made at Olbiun, an 
Ifland of Franti,, when Ring Nirbird I. was there. 
Orracrokr [of offatins; L. the Smelling] of or belong: 
ing to the ſenſe of Smelling. 

Factory Nerves I Anat.] thoſe Nerves which give the 
ſenſe of Smelling. 

Ou1'Banum {of “ and - Gr.] male derte a 
fiveet ſcented Gum or Roſin, that runs in white or yellowiſh 
Drops out of ſeveral ſmall Trees at the Foot of Mount Li- 
Banus, &c, - 

OLica'rcnyical, of or pertaining to Gee | 

O'Licarcyy [inzpxin, Gr.] a form of Government, 


' where the ſupreme Power is in the Hands of a few Perſons. 


OL1corro'Phus Cibus | with Phyſicians ] i. r. Meat that 
nouriſhes but a little. | ; 
. OLicoTRO'PHY n of iy, little, and rertd, 
Food, Gr.] a decreaſe of Nouriſhment, or a very {mall one. 
O't10 [in Cookery] a ſavoury Diſh of Food, compoſed of a 
258 variety of Ingredients, as Meat, Fowls, Herbs, Roots, 
96 
O/Lirokx {olitorius hortus, L. ] a Kitchen Garden, or Gar- 
den of Herbs. a ot hes 
. Otiroxy. [olitorius, L.] of or belonging to a Kitchen 
Garden. | 
OLtiva'ria Corpora [with Anatomiſs] two Knobs of the 
under part of the * ſo called from their reſembling an 
Olive in Shape, L. 
8 ST ER, a wild Olive, L. 
0 Fotiga, L., I a ſort of Fruit. 
An OL1vz-Free [Hieroglyphically] repreſents abel 
Peace, Concord, Obedience and Meekneſs. 


A Gurland 'of OLive, was by the Greeks given to «GIO 


who came off victorious at the Olympick Games, obſerved 


In honour of, Fapiter, at the Foot of Mount O/ywipus. 


Or1ve Bit, a ſort of Bit for Horſes. 
O ere a Hodge - podge of ſeveral Meats rogother, 


Aran: Cerviſze [old Rec.] a Pot or Flaggon'of Ale, L. 
'O'uus Atrum [with Botaniſs] Aliſanders or Lovage, T. 
Orb Ae, Gr.] the {pace of four Years, where- 
by the Greets reckoned their Time; it took its riſe from the 


927 5 . commenced, - as ſome ſay, in the Vear 


4 of th Hos Creation; others 3208, and 77 before Chrijt. 


"Gov Mick Gamer, 1 were ſolemn Games ſamom among 


the antient Greeks: . 


ene, aer. Hercule, in e 


_ Rows 


Or 1 551 „Lee of an. of b, a Bird, my # 


Gueſts eat Goats alive 


S 


Mg „eee MN S460, 20 


e the Fun 
collected in a hurnin G. ln als abit "3x 
OL y'mPUs,+ Mountain: in oh 
that it ſeems to tranſoe nd the Cho 
3 Grodes Hwy — 
YMPION'CEBS, a at 3 
—— yr oma NE r "xy 
MBRE, a Game at Cat 12 
but; alſo by (vo or five Perſons, ¶ and Sn. by: thee 


Exertifes, x. 


Afr,” 


Our de Croix [in Haral. Pie. the Shadow of a Crok, 
. Colom of Shoal, tax to be 
" | 


© 


Onnen ge Saleil [in Herd) "ry the Shadows f 
the Bun, E is when the Sun is borne in an El. 
cutcheon, without either Eyes, Noſe or Mouth 

apparent; but only a 'colouring A thabthe 
Field may be ſeen tho it. See the Figure. 
ue fn ar ede laſt Letter of the Crab Alpha; 
alſo, metaphorically, it is uſed for the End of an — 

Our fan omelerte, F.] a fort of Pancake, Friend(s 
preparation ot Eggs with other Ingredients. 7; 

O'MEN, a Sign or Token of good or bad Luck, ben fom 
the Mouch of the Perſon ſpeaking, + £ 

O/uENTUu, the Caul, v:Goule Membrane ſpread over the 
Entra, © 

Our 4 H.) a Hebrew Meaſure about thre Ping 
and a half. 

To OurxaTrE lend; L. Ito forcbods wr bebe. 

O'mixovus [ominoſus, L.] foreboding. 80 

Ommovines, forebodingneſs, either of good ot ball | 

Outs, x neglefting'or letting a Thing paſs, F. of . 

To Our (mitte, L.] to paſs by or over; to unte 
notice of; to leave out. 

Oui rr [omtiriens, LJ letting a/Thing'paſs; neglefling, 

O'uxx (among Logirians] or whole in Hugs, us ache a 
whole, whole Parts are termed ſubjective or inferior: becauſe 
this cohote is a common Term, and its Parts The compar d 
within its Exteht. Thus the Word ann i the un or 
thoſe, and the Infetlors of it are Man or 'Beaff, Which ae 
compriz d within its Extent, and are its ſubjective Parts: - 

Ounien 'nrovs {orrHifarigs, L. ] of all fy ſundry, Sin, 

Onw1'rERovs mr, — or — 2 all things. 

Our terOVUSNESS,: All 


Ouxt'ricx [of omnia and facie "L F-making os yo 


ducing all things. 


Omna'vecrness, Quality, er. that does or 9 all 
things. 


O'w$1r08m | ommiformis, L. I of every 
O' — Tor. e br . 
 Onani'eenows r L. Jof every bind. 
Ouxruodous [omnimodus, L.] of all 6 manner of Ways. 

me na 1PA'RIENT {ommipariens, L.] bearing or bringing forth 
all things. 
Onani'roText [amnipotent, L.] Almighty, All-powerfal, 
OMNI/POTENCE 1 — E L. W 
Omen POTENTNESS 
OMNIPRE'SENCE of t and pee or page 
— 5 J omnipreſence, or being preſent 
every where. 
OWNi'SCTENCE Þ of omnis and ſrientia, L] _—_ 
OWxrSCIENTNESS f ledge of all things. 
OmnrscienT [ommia and ſciens, L.] — dings. 
Ownit'vacant loemnivugus, L.] wandering or we > e. 
very where. 
OmN1'voRovs [omnivorus, L.] devouring all things. © 
 Ommr'VoROUSKESS, all-devouring Nature, Gr.. 
Ono/cra ſway, Gr.] the Gout inthe Shoulders. * | 
OmoLo'ciCAL [of omologia of ipaoyie, Gr.] Ace. 
Oud Loo L Gr. ] agreedblenule, 
Omornaci'a, a Feaſt of Bacchus, in which ut mad 

_ alive, tearing heir Entrails "with thei 

e 


Our HORIUN [of 200, a Shoulder, and ves, 0 bes. 
Or link Cloak antiently warn by the Biſhpps over rr 
Shoulders; thereby 10 ropreſont the geen Shepherd, l 
brings homie theiſtray'd Sheep en his Shoulders. 

OMorTLA/TA [of O,, a Shoulder, and wende Or 
che Shoulder Blade. 

OmPHALOCA'RPUS [of lau Gr the Hel Oi 
vers ur Gooſe· graſs. 

e 1s e gy the d 


k 
* 
c 


* 
1 Es 2 
W Wd aus 


SOR oo — G - 2 Juice « or Oil of ſppor 
N KARE i Fad ous no-] 10 eee 


or .C 
4 ic, of i LV — . Gr. J an optick 


Gia that ee en both fl Fa Frans: cules convex 
Outta fa 740, Gen unripe Grape) q Wins 


* eee Ane a-cerm apps 
toa Van 20 Artery which-paſy alo ng to the Wan 


minate-in the Meg rants. 4 88 
Eb rn 801 LAGS þ IV, ani 
On ſan, 'It. upon. 

- On#v1a of Ou che (Crime of. af pol 


O 829M: ion | 

'Oxcx, one tim. 681 19 791410 tio oÞ 56 eq 

Os (ene, Sau.] J. 1. |.» Fant | LIFT FE 44 80 

Ont Berry [æne- be ian. Sax. Ja an kel. ego 19 

Os Blade fene ble, SI] an Herb. 

Oer ben, gas,) ſingular; but one oy $$ + 9647 

OxxzIROCRATIA [of v , ar Dram, and «game, :Lipoſs 
ſels, Er. I che Art ol expounding Dreams. 

OnxEROCRVTISTS LZ ,', Gr.] Judgers or' — 
ders of Dream - % 0) 4 44 
+ Ox81K05c0/PISTs Code g xondl, Gr. } Inquirer 1 the 2 
nification of Dreams. 

OxsKoro'Lisrs Da Gr} Perſous — a- 
bout Dreams. 5 IAO 

— projortiine; 2 Wit which lies for a 
joint Tenant; ora Tenant in common, who is diſtrained for 
more Rent than his proportion of the Land amounts to, L. 

 O'nexa gx [onrrarius, L.] ſerving for Burthen or Carriage. 

ONERA'T10N, a loading or burthening, . 

\Onsro'ss Tann, L.] burdenſom, heavy, avulgitty: J 

Oxero'sITY [onerofitas,, L:Þburdenſomneſs. 

O' v R. fin: French Herg/dry) the Talons or (Claws of 
Beaſts or Birds, when of a different Colour from the Body, 

On: ſan Abbreviation of Oneratur niſi balot fuſpcientem 
Exonerationem, L. i. e. he is charged, unleſs he have a ſuf- 
ficient Diſcharge} a Mark uſed in the Exchequer, and ſet on 
the Head of a Sheriff, aſſoon as he enters into his Account 
for Iſſues, Fines and mean Profits, and 1 he i inte. 
diately became the King's Debtor.-- 01 

O/viox [eignion, F.] an edible Root. 9 

On1'Tis [ Botany] a kind of wild Mari 1 

Onxo'Tour fof inuc, a Tumor, ales, Gr. to y—_ 
the Chyrurgical Operation of opening a Tumor or Abſoeſs. 

Ono rents eke, Gr Neck k vetchbng or Cock's 
Head, . 

Oxoce'nTAURs 3 Gr] fabulous Monfters, 
having the upper Parts like a Man, and the Body like an Aſs. 

OnxonaMncy [ wrenarrele of ire and i, divination, Gr.] 
Divination by Perſons Names. 

OnomAaTOPOE'LA [Frog rela of us, a Names anta6kts, 
Gr. to make]-a Figure in Rhetorick, whereby a Word is 
made to imitate. the ſound of the Thing expreſſed, as taran- 
tara, for the ſound of a Trumpet, Murmur, Sr. 

Ono'nts Lee, Gr.] the a Reſt men, Camtnock 
or petty Whin, . 

Oxonycu1'tss [of u-, an Ak, and int, Gr. a Nail; 
ſomething that has the Hoofs. f, 6. the Feet of an Aſs) a 
Name the Heathens calld the Chriftians, becauſe they wor- 
ſhipped the ſame God as the Jet did; prob. from what 
Corn. Tacitus writes of the 1/razlites, that being very thirſty, 
they were led to a Spring by an Aſs going to Fink, le; and that 
in Gratitude they 0 an * that the Chriſtians 
worſhipped the ſame. - - 

, Go "POR DON | 6v6opddy, Gr.) an Herb, which deg eaten 

by Aſſes cauſes them to fall a farting. 

2 * vos Lee, Gr.] Aſſes Thiſtle, L. 

Ovo'suus [woou@Er, Gr.] the Herb Bugloſs. 
— [of on and fervun, Sax. ] an — an ck, 
NTO/LOGIST , Gr, one who treats of Bei 
rr [ ) ings 
| OnTO&Locy , Gra Treatiſe or Diſcourſe of Bo: 

wy the Abſtract, ; 
WARD oh nv, Sax. forward, progreſſivel 

8 Abr wouarede, Gr.] a fort of © Fe 
Performed by the of ary unpolluted Boy, covered with 
Oil and Soot, which they t to the Sun, the Reflection 
of whoſe Rays was believed to repreſent . 
the 3 wo wt ores: e eee, 


| the Female has @ Bag under ita Belly in whi 


2 


"TT 


—— , 
Dr an wet = y. gabe Bot hs | 
—Orxerty |: ROS, EN) -<bſcurrmeſ,, datliieſs, 
. c. ahb ar cot 
Or N Can, LI hay, dark, obſeate, ot tf 
Oya'que ent. 2 
Orc with. Maruralir] fuch, whoſe Pbres 
Oraque L ying in an Cakes Poſtors, hinder the 
Rayi.of Light pitreing and pai — thro! _ 
OA —— ry] 1a precious Stone 
n At het nn IIS. SO OMAAHTH 7 


Oran [with the Ramen] Feſtivals: —— to — 
— in — a Ge chat das Head tike a 
Hog;)a Tuil Jike a Rut, being àbout the + A Cat; 
it carries irs 
Young, and thither they retire in an Danger 
To Orzx ſopenian, Hax. j to dufold, | 
Or ſopen, Sax. J plainy cheat, not hues | 47 419 © 
OvePaNNB63, plainmols; 2 matifeſtmeſ:;. allo; an 
opening. JT 10 fen TEUOREYITY. 
— (opera pe; Fur. 14 Media n Praje: 420 
Ori {openung},: Sur] an open Places 1s 4 ify't 
Orzninc Flank [in Fortification) is is that part of the Flank 
which-is covered by the Orla. «1 anne) o1 


Oyenine:{with 9 bb one Planet ſeparates 


3 to a third, bearing rule in 

a Sign oppoſite to that # el 

joined. n HOW 
QOraninc of Grew hai fm Military Aﬀairs] the firſt hands 


ing of Gtound by the Belger, id cotter 12 


proaches towards the Place. 1 
O/ptr a, : a dramatick Conipolieien,” ſet to Moſick; and 
ſung on the Stage, attended with muſical Inſtruments, and 
inrich'd with ſtately [Dreflings, Machines: and other -Decora- 
tions 5 the Oprra was firſt uſed by the Yenerians, with whom 
2 rincipal Glories of their CM It wu 
afrervards uſcd/by y the Br and now by us.. 8 
OrgaA At wh Law | certain Tenanrs i why (held 
Portions of Land bythe Parris of ſervile Werte“ for 
their Lord,” E. A IAH 


To Otraaarz [operari, 1. ] to work, nn coking 


to paſs, » 
o OrBrRATE lin 2 to work of ar the Humour of 
the Body. 


Orzna'rio [old "Merc one + Work performed an 
nr CO Dey 640 I 1 by 


Or ron, the Act A fome clot ſome 
Power or Faculty, upori which ſome abe a labour- 
ing or working, F. of L. 

OrzxxaTton {in Chmihry] the ping on any chymical 


Proceſs. 
OrxxA Trio [in PHH] the manner herein any Reme- 
dy produces its ſalutary Efes. £7 PABG SC) 


O'rzxATIVE [operari,. L.] apt to work... TY 
O'yER ATIVENESS {of operatus, ey opening ting Quality. - 
1 for the Tetth or Eyes, a Tooth-drawer, oy. 
S 1 
'OrzraTor [at a'G uming Table] the Dealet at Fern. 
Orza Aron [in Surgery, &c.] a Perſon who: works with 
the Hand on the human Body, either to CH” or reſtore 


its Health or ana" a: err, ia, eee 
cuts for the Stone. f 

Orzxo'sE [operoſus, L. 1 laborious. 

Orrs zMES8s, laboriouſneſs. Fu 

Orz'sT1 Canes (old Records] Dogs with whole Feet, hot 
lawed, or not haviag\the Balls of their Feet-cut out. 

An... Roman Feſtivals, celebrated in honour of Ops, 
— whom they 1 Goddeſs of the Fraits of the 

th 


Orkvann fiese G1. lia Difenſe ig which übe Hier 


grows thin and falls off, leaving the 2 ſmooth, and wind- 
ing like the folds of a Serpent. 
2 1132 Gr.) the Herb Adder's 
ngue, L. 
Gre riese Gr the Heeb jay 
vhite Vine, L. 1 
Orntosco'ropoN les. Gr} the Herb called der- 
pent's Garlick, TI, 
OrarrTes [of bon, Gr. a Serpent] i 4 Bel of Hetetioks 
2 Century, ne honouftd a Serpent which be. 
ve. 3 


Ornrrzs zel, Ge: | afottiof variegated Marble, other- 
; called cried rble,, Fray 


explainz-expoſe. '- 
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— W 
ning g thirty 1 by a Man A gerpe 
ie Hand, being the Head of the Man; and is 
of the firſt Magnitude. ile 99. diem * C3 
Orne Fossa, Gef caſe vf the Eyes, 
3 Inflammation in the Coats, pr — from àrteri- 
1 »gotten out of thie Vela and collected in * 
arts. 165194 4 10. ** 


OyHTHA'LMICKS ("Onda Gr. +] Modicines gel or 
Diſeaſes of the rs. 5 IVI e 
2 — Nerven wich nar} 4 wanch of the 
fifth Pair of Nerves which moye:the: Dye, L.... 0 

OPHT HALMO GRAPHY [of o and yer, Gr: De 
ſcriptionj a branch of Anatomy, which conſiderꝭ the Structure 
and Compoſition of the Eye, and the Uſe of err and 
the; principal Effects e 1 

OPHTHALMO'SCOPY- WS and) Nin, Gf. to 
* Branch of the Zane of Phyfiognomy, ' which conſi- 
ders the Eyes of Perſons; by them to come 8 Wo knowledge 
of their; Temperaments, Humqurs ind Mannets/ : 

O'PIATE [opraty F. of opium; L.] a Medicine made of 
Opium or other Drug of the like Nature, cauſing Sleep. 

OP1/FEROUS [opifer, L. I helpful or bringing eine 0 | 

 O'y1FicEi] apificium,. L.) Workmanſhi 

 O'eINABLE [ofptnabilis, * J e be conceived i in O 


3 
A3 lo nie 


To OprN. [opinari, L. ] to disk, to be of Opinion ; als 
to give ones Opinion or Judgment about a Matter 
 OPINLA'TER. [opinator, L. gpiniurre, F.] an obſtinat Phy. 
fag who! will adhere to his own: Opinion. 
OPTI'NION, a probable belief, or a doutful, uncertain Judg . 
ment of the Mind, or the Aſſent of the Mind to Propolitibns 
not evidently true at the firſt Sight; nor deduced by neceſ- 
for conſequence from others that are ſo; but ſuch as ca 
the face of Truth; or it may be defin'd an Aſſent of the Un- 


GE 4 10 


wav 


#$53ik 4 


derſtanding, with ſome fear or diſtruſt of the con | 

- OPINION, the antient Heathens made a Godde of it, a- 
doring her in the Form of a Woman; and belleved ſhe had 
the overnment of the Sentiments of Men. 


OPINIONATIVE [opiniatre,” F.] conceited. 
| OPINIONATIVETY wedded to his .own. Opi 
. Opr'NTONATED F willed, ſtubborn. 
OPI'NIONATIVENESS [opinionatrete, F.] conceliinlieſs: 
OrrNIONIsTS; a Name given to a Sect of Poverty, who 
held that there could be no Vicar of Carif upon . Who 
did not practiſe that Virtue. 4 
OP10'LOGY, a Deſcription or Treatiſe of Opium. 
OrrrAxOUs [opiparus, L.] ſumptuous. 
OPISTHO'TONUS [Om of "Omay, We . 
6. the Tone, pt kind of Cramp or ſtretching the Mu- 
ſcles of the Neck backwards. 
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FR *XALL 2 Dar 


RN ihe the ene, — e 

tween which a drawn pefpehdicalar to * 

Orros fr io [with by ton the ſame 48 

15 1 9 Orrostr io Hin Zogic#] the affirming and deny 
the ſame predicate of the fame Subject, as Socrates is 


levied, Sterate? is not learned, 
Incomplex Orrosiriox [in 1801 is the OR 
he im the lame 


9% Sede eee pn gane 
ne may 


pl things which will not. er each other to 
ject i as PEAR UIED to Blindniet, Hrat ti C 
Orrostr ion — 2 5 1120 two 
things are aſſembled together, re wen Incomipurble 
as a wiſe Folly. 


""OxvaxiriOn [with Aer b an l. ft ot $i 
of two Stars or Planets, erin = ts are el ty 
; 


polite to each other, or 180 Degrees a 


apart. 
O'rrosirxESsS [of oppoſitus, L.] © _ 
or Sul (of eo * J pet contrary Sku 
To Oyyxe'ss [op , L. J — dend Wen 
upon; to ſtifle or {mother}; to over charge 0s burden; 'to 
—_ | by- Authority and Violence . 
PPR E 8SION, — 4 cruſhin 
Sc. K bf . 73 # by Athy, 
8 2 ne to oppiels; of an opprefiive 8 
RESSIVENESS reſſas, L.] oppreſſin or 
Nature or State. - * e PP A? 857 
: OPPre'sSOR; he chat oppreſſes, I. 
OPPRO'BRIT Lapis [the Stone of Reproach] a —_ ered - 
ed in the City of Padua in Tay. to which whatever Debtors 


bebe nm, to pay! thew Debts, 1. 0 
reed 


Orrbosnious [opprobriofus,/ 1.4 reproachful, injurious 
 OpPrO'BRIOVUSNESS, reproachfulneſs. 
OyPRO/BRIUM, the Shame Which attends) a led, vil- 
lainous Act; Inſamy, Diſgrace, “. 
To Orpv ox [oppugnart, L co fight nt. to chat, 
anat. confute an Opinion ñ 
8 Ops Can, Gr.] a Name of the: Goddes Cyl which 
ce, | re ff A 
tho yew — of o. late and —— 
a Learning i in old Age. 
Orson Arion, a Catering, buying Proviſow, 4 
O'eTaBLE [optabilis, L.] deſireable. 
O'yTABLENEss, defireableneſs. —_ | 
OyTa'T1ve. Mood: [With Grammarians}. thi Mood of a 
Verb, that expreſſes an earneſt ere that n ching may 


13 
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be or happen. 

Orr 14 {of cnn, Gr. I ſee} Preſentumath to a Child 
the firſt time a Perſon ſaw it; alſo thoſe that the Bridegroom 
made to the Bride when ſhe was conducted to him 


OPITULA'TION, a helping or aiding, L. - 
OmPIUM CO, Gr.] a Juice diſtilled from the Heads of 
; Poppies. 
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OporANAxö TOS ag, Gr.] the Juice of Panax, or the 
Herb A//-heal. 

O'PPIDAN' [oppidanus, L.] a Town's Boy, particularly 
ſuch as belong to the College of King's Scholars at Wi 2 
minſter. 

1 [of opilatus, L.] a T3 to obſtruct or ſtop. 

OPPILATIVENESS | of In, J aptneſs to cauſe ob- 
ſtructions. F 

OPPILA'TION, obltruftion, Roppage of the Dutts 'or 
Paſſages of the Body by evil or peccant Humours. (. 

To OPPO'NE [Opponere, L. ] to oppoſe. 

O/PPONENCY, the maintaining a con Argument. 

O'PPONENT'[opponens, L.] one who maintains a con 
Argument i in the Schools, or __ in Diſputation. 

OPPORTVU'NE [opportunus, L.] convenient, ſeaſonable. 

Oy»0'RTUNENESs, ſeaſonableneſs, 

OPPORTU'NITY [oppor tunitar, L.] convenient Time or 
Occaſion. 

To OPPOSE [opponere, 0 oppoſer, F ] to ſet againl, 0 
put in compoſition, to withſtand or thwart. 


14 ry 


O'rrosirE [oppoſitus, “.] that is over againſt, contrary, K. 
Oyeosirs Cones [with Geometricians]} two Cones of the 
like Quality, which are vertically hof and have the 


fame common Axis. 


Orrosirx Sections [in — the two bols's; 
which are made by a Plane's cutting both two Hyperbl' ug 


renten aſe Un 5 Sex N 8 
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1 O'PLE [ Botany] Water Elder. WJ. 4 Ortes 1. Oo, Gr. Medicines een Dien 
% OPOBA'LSAMUM [CO αοντπ,, Gr.] Balm G Gilead, pers in the Eyes, L. 
WAITE the Juice of a Gum, which diſtils fre a Shrub call'd Balla. é O'rric opticus, L. 'of Drone Gr, Eee o 
mum or the Balm Tree, growing only in Paleſt ine. 1 — the Signhlt. 


.. Opric Place 4 a Star or Planet apparent, is that Part Fl 
its Orbit, which our Sight determines when the Obſervers 
Eye! is at the Circumference of the Earth. A 
Orric Place of Star or Plane real, is that, dos ns 
ſuppoſed to be at the Centre of the Earth, or _ he in- 
habits. 
Orrie Al Ine uality [Afron.] is an apparent irregularity 
in the Motions * far in (4 Bodi wc | 
Orr iex Pencil, is that Afemblage or Pencil of Ray, 
by means whereof any Point or Part of an Object is feen. 
Orricx Rays, thoſe Rays where with an opuck Pyramidor 
Triangle is terminated. 
Orricx Axis, a Ray paſſing thro? the Centre, of the | 
Eye. | 
8.1 iex Chamber, the ſame as Cone Ob 8 
Orricx Place of a Star [Aſtron.] is that Point obs its 05 


in which it appears to be to our Eye. nf 
Orrie Glaſſes, Glaſſes contrivrd fon, the! viewing 
any Objects, as Microſcopes; Teleſcopes, (. aj ae 
und either Concave or. follow, ſo as a ther = « 
iſperſe the Rays of Ligh means wherevt, 
proved, the Eye e N 


Orrie Nerve, [with Auen the ſecond Pan d New 
— 3 from — 2 the 22 . ry? 

g thence. to the Eye, convey: the Spirig d mn 

Orries [ar optic, L. Ja Science which treats of = 
in general, andexplains the Pro pgs wh 
SOM ny. DO i ſeen with, direft 


o 
. 8 


Manner. The particular Branches of it are 

Catoptrirti, Widos of reflected and refrifted. Rays. 
Oieriu e Ceptimatus, L.] a Covernment af the State 
by the Nobility 5 | of © x4 a7 
Orr 


| optimitas, L. J utility. 4 6 |; , . 45 
Orion, 2 — the Power —— ot 


uſing. L. oral 
. — of an Archbiſhop {in à Lam Senſe] is when a new 
ſuffagran Biſhop is conſecrated, , the Archbiſhop of the Pro- 
vince, by a cuſtomary Prerogative, claims the Collation of 
the firſt vacant Beneſice in that See as his Choice. 
O'evizxce [ opulentia, L.] Wealth. 0 
O'rurzvr | opulentus,, L.] Rich, Wealthy. 
O'rULENTNESS,, Wealthineſss. | 
Opvu'5cls [opuſculum, L.] a ſmall Work. 


Bi 


ſented by a yellow Colour, and in Engraving by 
ſmall Pricks all over the Field or Bearing, as in 
the Figure, It is faid to be compos'd of much 
White and a little Red, as two Parts White and 
one Red, and of its ſelf to betoken Wiſdom, Riches and Ele- 
vation of Mind; with Red, to ſpend his Blood for the Wealth 
and Welfare of his Country; with 4zure to be worthy of 
Matters of Truſt and Treaſure; with Sable, molt rich and 
conſtant in every Thing, with an amorous Mind; with Vert, 
molt joytul with the Riches of the World, and moſt glittering 
and ſplendid in Youth. | 9 4 94d 
Others add, that Or ſignifies Chriftian and Spiritual Vir- 
twes, as Faith, Temperance, Charity, Meeknels, Humility 
and Clemency ; of worldly Virtues and Qualities, Nobility, 
Wealth, Generoſity, Splendor, Chivalry, Love, Purity, 
Gravity, Conſtancy, Solidity, Proſperity, Joy and long 
Like. Of precious Stones, it repreſents the Carbuncle or the 
Topaz ; of the P/anets, the Sun; of the Elements, Fire; of 
human Conſtitutions, the Sanguine ; of Trees, the Cy preſs or 
Laurel; of Flowers, the Heliotropium z of Fowls, the Cock 
and Bird of Paradiſe; of Beaſts, the Lion; and of Fiſhes, the 
Dolphin. | (L1134 444k 


C/a x en [arocbes, F.] a Pot Herb. Na“ | 

OrAa'CLEs [oracaula, L. of ora; Mouths, or orare, to en- 
treat] were ambiguous Anſwers made to the antient Heathens 
concerning Things to come. This, ſome are of Opinion, 
was done by diabolical Operation; and others, that ĩt was by 
the Artiſice of their Prieſts, who made the ignorant People 
believe that the God ſpoke by their Mouths. Of the: former 
Opinion were ſeveral Fathers of the primitive [Chriſtian 
Church, and other great and learned Men, as Tertultian and 
V:ſfrus, who held that the Devils, pretending to Fore-know- 
ledge and Divination, gave dark and doubtful Anſwers,” that 
if the Event fell out contrary to their Expectation, the Peo- 
ple ſhould think they had not comprehended the true Senſe 

of the Oracle: Notable Inſtances. of which are theſe that 
follow. f 

When Cræſus conſulted the Oracle of Apollo at Delphos, 
he received for Anſwer this doubtful Riddle, in a form of 
Words fo cunningly contrived, that the Truth was then far- 
theſt off when he thought to have gained it. 

Crœſus Halyn penetrant magnam 
pervertit opum vim. 

When Cræſus over Halis roweth, 

A mighty Nation he overthroweth. 

Which he . interpreting according to his own Deſires, 
croſſed the River, but Mas vanquiſh'd himſelf by Cyrus, King 
of Perſia, and his own Nation and Country ruined. wy 

King Pyrrhus, before he made War with the Romans, con- 
ſulting this Oracle, received the following Anſwer, 3 
Which Aio te ac ide Romanos wincere poſſe. 


tle; but found in the Event that the Devil meant, Remanos 
paſſe 2 te, That the Romans ſhould overcome him, as 
ey did. 2 we n 
Another Prince confulting this Oracle concerning the ſuc- 
ceſs of his Warring, receiv'd this Anſwer, 4 4 | 
| Bis redibis nunguam per bella peribis. ; © 

Which he diſtinguiſh'd with Commas thus, bis, redibis, 
nunguam per bella peribis, Thou ſhalt go, thou ſhalt return, 
thou ſhalt never periſh by War; undertook the War and was 
flain 3 upon which his Nobility canvaſſing the Oracle, per- 
ceiv'd that it ſhould have been thus comma'd, his, redibis 
nunquam, per lella peribis, iv e. Tho ſhalt go, thou ſhalt 
never return, thou ſhalt periſh by War. "Re e l 
Of che latter Opinion, that 


ſices of the Pneſts, were Euſebivi, .Arifoile.and Ciceres and 


many. ocher famous Men, who, were of Opinion, that Ora- 
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Ox ſin Heraldry] ſignifies Gold, F It is often repre- | 


the Oratory of St. Ferom:in Rome, where they uſed to Pray. 


hich ambiguous Prediction he conftruing, Te poſſe vincere / 
Romanos, Thou ſhalt overcome the Romans, gave them Bat- 


COT OO 
were not ſo much by diabolical Operation, as by the Arti- 
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des were only the cunning Tricks of the Prieſts, by which 
the Credulous were abus d under the colour of Inſpiration and 
Prediltiond': £5 Love Tf 1 1 $3.4Uy 1841 

Demoſthenes-ſeeni'd apprehenſive of this Cheat, when he 
ſaid that-Pythia always favour'd-King Philip in her Anſwers. 

The firſt Oracles we: read of, were of Jupiter Dodonæus / 
in Epirus, and Jupiter Ammon in Affita. Beſides which | 
there were ſeveral others. See; Amphiaraus,, Dodona, Tro- 
benin, &. in their proper Places. T 5 1240 

Some have beeh of Opinion that Oracles ceas'd upon the 
coming. of Chris; tho' this cannot indeed be ſaid, yet it 
ſhould ſeem that they began then to decline : and Suidas re- 
lates, that Auguſun, in whoſe Time our Saviour was Born, 
conſulting the Oracle about his Succeſſor, receiv d the fol- 
lowing, not ſatisfy ing Anſwer, 0 od 55 

| Thie 
EGO Ai jr Otte dN dvd orwr 10 
Tee pan cr, v Lid dedie lan d (1) 
Acme dn %, in Sανν e uw Toy, 1 14 
An Hebrew Child, whom the bleſt Gods adore, 
Hath bid me leave theſe Shrines and pack to Hell; 
So that of Oracles I can no more. R 
In Silence leave our Altar and farewel. - | 
Whereupan' Auga/tus. coming home, erected an Altar in the 
Capital, cauſing this Inſcription to be engraven on it in capi- 
tal Letters, HAC EST ARA PRIMOGENITI DEI. 

And Juvenal, who liv'd in Damitian's Time, ſays, Del- 
phis.ordcula ceſſant. FP 

But there are ſeveral antient Writers that make it appear, 
that they continued above 400 Years after; and the Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Hiſtory tells us, that Ju ian the Apoſtate, conſulting 
an Oracle, could receive no Anſwer, becauſe the Body of 
Bal ylus the Martyr Was entombed nigh the Altar; So that 
the Devils could not deceive the World ſo much as they had 
done, when Christ, the Truth itſelf, was manifeſt in the 
Fleſh; tho” all Oracles did not ceaſe at that Inſtant, ner 
were they wholly ſilenc d but with the Deſtruction of Paga- 
niſm about the Vear 451, when the Pagans were, by the 
Edits of Valentis ian it and Martianus, forbid, upon Pain 
of Death, the publick Practice of their idolatrous Worlhip, 
and their crafty Impoſtures : /Tho!-ſome Oracles ceaſed long 
before the Birth of our Saviour, as in particular the moſt fa- 
mous Oracles of Greece; for the Perſians having laid their 
Country waſte, the Prieſts forſook the Temples, and fo the 
Oracles became ſilent. e 
-ORA!CULARNEss,. the being of the Nature or Quality of 
an Oracle. | | 

OA [of 0 ris, L. the Me by Word of Mouth, 

O' ANR [malum Aurantium, L-) a Fruit, 

Ox a nag Coloury | a Colour that partakes equally of Red 
and Yellow, or is a Medium between both. A 

ORra'nGE8ADE} a Drink made of Juice of Oranges, 

Ora NOB {£95 + a. l | 

Or a'nGeRY([orangerie, F.] a fort of Snuff or Perfume; alſo 
a Gallery or Place in a Garden where Orange Trees are kept. 

Ora xo co, a ſort of Tobacco. ; | | 

Ox a'xDo pro rege, &c, 4 Writ requiring the Biſhops and 
Clergy to pray for the Peace and good Government of the 
Realm, and for a good underſtanding between the King and 
Parliament. kb Load JUL is £32EL) | s. | 

'Oxa'T10N, a Diſcourſe or Speech pronounced in Publick, 
or compos'd for that purpoſe, I. ; b * 

O'RaToR,, an eloquent Speaker or Pleader, L. * 

Os ATO RIA NS, an Order of regular Prieſts, ſo called from 


— 
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O'xaTory Ceratorius, L. J of or pertaining to an Oration 
or Orator. F = att. | | ORE 

OraToRy [prateria ars, N Science 
the Art of ſpeaking well and publick ly. 
- OxaTory [eratorium, L.] a Chapel ſet apart for Prayer ; 
a Cloſet or little Apartment in a large Houſe, near a Bed- 
chamber, , furniſhed with a little Altar or Image for private 
Devotion. eee e 
On rok [with the Romani] a Society or Con — 
tion of Religious, who live in be but without be. 
ing obliged to make any Vows: „ e en 
Oas {orbis,: L. Ja hollow Sphere. 


of Rhetorick, 
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A Ons [with Aſtronomeri] is frequently taken for the De- 
ferent of a Planet, but moſt commonly for its Sphere. But 
an Orb is a round Body bounded by two Surfaces, the one 
outward and convex, and the other inward and concave; ſo 
that the Heavens are ſo many Orbs, the higher encompaſſing 


» © 4 < # 7 
lower, as the Coats of an Onion: But a Sphere properly. . „ 
— : F FC; OY . | s 8 ö . * 
Clobe contzin d under one ſingle Superficies, and „ 
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| Hr wriSK, à deprivation, a being bereabed or dei * as 


of any ching, ' eſpecially of Children. | 


Orla [orbicularis, L.] round like a Ball or Globe. 
Onanie Bene | with Anatowi/s] one of the little 
Bones of the inner Part of the Ear, Which is faſtened to the 
Sides of the Lobes of the Ear, by a flender Ligament. 


Ossis Muſculus ¶ in Anatomy) a Muſcle Which 


draws both the Lips together, L. * 21 5 
OagicuL ARIS Palpebrarum ¶ Auatamy] a Maſele which 
ſprings from each Corner of the Eye, and anſwered by an- 
other of like figure and ſtructure in the lower Rye- lid, L. 
OxBycuiarxes, roundneſfs. 47 gurt 
OrBreuLaTED [orbiculatus, L.] made round or into an orb. 
O/an1s in , Records) a Knot or Swelling in the Fleth 
caus'd by a Blow, a black and blue Spot or Mark made by 
Beating, IL. | . | 
OrsB1s, an orb, a circle, any round thing, L. 
OrB1s Magnus [in the Copernican Afronomy] the orbit of 
the Earth in its annual Revolution round the Sun, — 
O'xBIT [orbita, L.] the Track, Rut or Mark of a Chariot 
Wheel, Ge 
Oxrm1r [in Afronomy] the Courſe, Path or Way in which 
any Planet moves. | 
OrpiTs [with Anatomifts] the two large Cavities in which 


the Eyes are placed. 


O/nvITER externus [with Anatom. ] a hole in the Cheek 
Bone helow the orbit, | | 

OrB1TER internus Ln a hole in the Caronal Bone of 
the Scull within the Orbit, - L | | 

O'xBrry forbitas, L.] Privation, a being bereaved of 
Children or Parents. cn! 

Ou zs concentrick [with Afronomers] are ſeveral. orbs ono 
within another, which have the fame Centre. 

Orps excentrick | Afren.] orbs either within one another 
or ſeparate, which have different Centres. „ es 


97 _ : * a ſort of Mineral Stone like Allum. | | 


O'xcyuanert, the Herb N Bugloſs or Wild Bugloſs. 

OlachsAD [prob. of hartu, L. a garden} a fort of Fruit 
Garden or Field. 

OxkenrsrRA [of wad, Gr. to dance] the lower part 
of the antient Theatre, where they kept their Balls; it was 
in Form of a Semicircle and ſurrounded with Seats. It is 
now taken for a Muſick Gallery, ty 

Orcueso'GRAPHY [of * 07, Dancing, and ve, Gr. th 
write] a Treatiſe of the Art of Dancing, or a Book of Dances. 

O-xcnis Lene, Gr.] the Herb Dog's-ſtones, L. 

Oxy (ond, Sax. an Edge] an initial Syllable in Names of 
Perſons ſignifies an Edge or Sharpneſs. | ; 

O'rxc10 ſin Florence, &c.] an oil Meaſure containing eight 
Gallons, one Quart Erg/if Meafure. 

To Oxvpai'n [ordinare, L.] to command or enjoin; to 
appoint or deſign ; to admit to or confer holy Orders. 

OapA“LEAN Law, the Law of Ordeal, which was ap- 
pointed long before the Conqueſt, and continued in force 
till the Reign of King Jobn and Henry III, when it was con- 
demned by Pope Stephen II. and utterly aboliſhed by Par- 
liament. | | | 

O'xpeaL {opveal, Sax. of on, great, and deal, Sax. 
Judgment] a Method practiſed about the Time of Edward 
the Confeffor, of trying criminal Perſons ; when if the Per- 
ſon accuſed pleaded not guilty, he might either put himſelf 
upon God and his Country, as at this Day, or upon God 
only, preſuming that he would free the Innocent; and thus 
Ordeal was either by Fire or Water; by Fire, if the Perſon 


were of free Eſtate; or by Water, if he were af ſervile Con- 


dition, and it was alſo after divers manners. | 
Simple OrDeal, was when a Perſon acoug'd carried in 
his Hand a red hot Iron of a pound Weight. 1 
' OxvDtal muble, was when he carried a hot Iron of two 
pound Weight. 3 285 
OrxDeaL triple, was when he carried a hot Tron of three 
pound Weight, 


OrDEAL by Combat, was when a Perſon who was accuſed 


of Murder, was obliged to fight the next Relation, c. of 


the Perſon deceaſed. 


Orzv2AL by. Fire, was when' the Perſon accuſed under- 


took to prove his or her Innocence, by walking blindfold and 

barefoot over nine red hot Plough-ſhares laid at unequal Di- 

ſtances one from atiother; or elſe by holding a red 

in his or her Hand. +. 7 | 

 O8RDEAL by cu Water, was uſed for the trial of Witches, 
bmding and throwing them into a Pond or River. 


- 


3 OxÞDEAL 5 Bot Water, was by putting the ads or Fyet 
into ſcalding Water. n 


1 . 
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Danse fin Lam] a Privilege w 


Batalions and Squadrons of an Army in one or more Li 


ot Iron 


; 7 1 2 2 0 4d 1 * 
© avmal (ordinal, L.] pertaining to Hd. | 
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* Ber l 8 | 1 * 13 17 az F 6.5.5 
* Oar 6r Metal lying under Ground, wo : 

hereby 3 Man | 

Oar found in his own Ground. a e 
O'ab R (Ne, L. I a Diſpoſition of Things in their pro 
Places Rule, Diſciplines Cuſtom or Manner 3 Duty 0 5 

haviour. ; : | 4 RA ran, 
To Oanna [ordixare, L. ordonner, F.] to command 

appoint, to diſpoſe; alſo to chaſtiſe. 9 F 

O'zperLy ſerdinatat, L. &fcÞ regular; alſo regularly. 
O'k of ordo, L. and geliene y] x rer 

: 8 9 L at Fellensf Fe; . Fepn- 

ORDER of Battle Milir. Perm) is the Difpofition' of the 


= 
= 


3 


nes, 


according to the nature of the Ground, either in ordet to 
engage an 2 or to be reviewed. eL 
ab R [in Milis. Diſcipline] is the equal r 
Rank or File from . N TR 222 IP 
Onpkxs [in General] ſigniſy all that is commanded by fu- 
penar Officers, and is fometimes taken for the Word. f 
French Ot ¶ Architecture] an Order that is of new In- 
vention, whoſe Capitals conſiſt in Attributes agreeing to the 
„ as Flowers de Lis; Vor- leads, 86. ' © In 
ato:c# ORDER | Arebit.] deviates ſrom the Ornaments 
and Propartions af the Antique, and the Celumms of which 
are eithar too maſſive in manner of Pillars, or too ſlender 
like Poles; its Capitals out of all meaſure, and adorneti with 
Leaves of wild Acanthue, Thiſtles, Cr. 4 

Carpatice ODER (in Archit.] i that whoſe entablature is 
ſupported with Figures of Women inſtead of Columns. 

Perfian Oz oi | Archit ) an order which has Figures of 
Perfiaz Slaves to ſuyport the entablature inſtond of Columns, 

Ri, Quvas { Arrhit. ] is one adorned v ith ruſtie Quoing, 
Boſcages, (fc. ee 

Ozvegss [in Arcbit.] are Rules for the Proportion that is 
to be abſeryed in the erecting of Pillars or Columns, and for 
the Form of certain Parts belonging to them. And thenes 
Buildings are ſaid to be of ſeveral Orders, when the Proper. 
tion between the thickneſs. of the Columns and their beich:, 
and all things requitite thereto, are different 
The principal Orders are five, the Daricb, Janict, Cin 
thian, Tuſcan and Compoſt. an 4 
+ The Darict Order has its Columns eight Diameters in 
height, and ſhould not have any Ornament; neither in its - 
Capital nor Baſe. The 4/fragat and Liſſel below the Coyi- 
tal. Which is half a Diameter in height, conftituting Part of 
the Shank or Body af the Pillar. 1 | 

The fonick Order, at its firſt Invention, had its Column: 
only eight Models in height; but afterwards the Antients 
augmented tha height of its Pillars in order to make it more 
beamiful, and alſo added to it a. Baſe that was not uſed be- 
fore; ſo that then, with its Capital and Baſe," it containcd 
nine Diameters of its thickneſs taken below: The Pedeſtat of 
it is two Diameters, and about two-thirds in height, andthe 
Capital is chiefly compos'd of Voluta's or Scrolls, and they 
are commonly channelled with 24 Flutes, 95 

The Corinthian Order is the. fineſt and richeſt Order ef 
them all. The length ot its Columns, with its Baſes and 
Capitals, is uſually about nine and a half or ten Diameter, 
and the Capitals are'adorn'd with two Rows of Leaves and 
eight Volutas, which ſupport the Aus. 

The Ty/ran Order is the moſt ſimple and moſt deflitute of 
Qrnaments, fo that it is ſeldom made uſe of exeept in Vaults, 
in ſome ruſtick Edifices,- vaſt Piles of Building, as Auphi- 
theatres, . 120! oY 

The Compoſt Ordur or Roman Order, is one, the Capital 
of whoſe Pillars are compoſed of two Rows" of Leaves, like 
thoſe of the Corintbiam Order, and of the Holte or Scrali 
of the Jonick. I heſe Columns are commonly ten Diametens 
in height, and wholly like to the Cyriubiùm in all its N- 
mendions and Numbers except the Capitals, which have wp 
more but four Volutas which take up the whole 8 ace which 
is filled both by the Volutas and Stems or Stalks of the C.. 
rinthian Order. | * 6H - 

To theſe Orders forme add the At#ioh and Gotbick. | 

The Avtick Order is a mall Order of Pilaſters of dhe han, 
aft Proportion, having a Cornice raiſed aſter the manner d 
an Architrave for its Entablature. po, 

The Gurbic Orgor, which is ſo widely different fromthe 
antient Propoxtions and Ornaments, that its Columns 4 


oinher too _maſſy, in form of vaſt Pillars, or 34 noms 


Poles, having Capitals without any certain 
ved with the-thorny Leaves of Thiltles, "Bear 
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| Dioceſs, or he who has ondi 


wo A 
Osbine E Ratis [Gear] is that, wherein the Antecedent | 


„ 


| Dapmai, Nouns os Nogns of Number or Or dur, ure firſt, 
0 ele e, ze Bibs 2750 
RDIN als 2 ” ns ior in 
1 Orders ; alſo a Book containing the Orders and Ea 
tutions of a College or religious Houle, 
Ox pinAL amber, [with 9592 are ſuch as: ex- 
= the order ol things, as fe, Second, third. bundredth, 


Nn 2 Law, Statute or Me A Sovereign 

Bu or Ce. e 1 

* Artillery, great —— r 
e the Forep) a Statue made in the 34th of 


King £4ward I. concerning Po Cauſes, 
Ct the OxD1y ance, an Officer whoſe Buſineſs it is 
to record the Names of all Officers, Artificers, ye. and all 


Orders and Inſtructions given for the Government of the 
Ochce, and to make Bills of Impreſt, Debentures, r. 

durpehur 75 the ORDINANCE, an Ofkeer whoſe Charge or 
Duty is to. ſurvey all, the King's Ordnance, Stores and Pro- 
viſions of War in the Store-hauſe of the Tower of Lenden; 
alſo to allow all Bills of Debt; and alſo to keep check ren 
the Works of Artificers and urers. 

O'sn1na8485 Cin Hera/gry | are ten, ol, the Chief, the 
Pale, the Bend, the Feſ, the Bar, the Craſi, che Saltter, 
the Chepron, the Bordure, and the Ort. Some have:cndea- 
voured to increaſe the Number to twenty, adding to thoſe 
beforementioned, the Qgarter, the cuir hoon, the Cappe 
Dexter and Siniſer, Eumenale Dexter and Siniſter, (Chaufit 
Dexter and $ini/ter, and the Pont. But thele have not been 
received. by Heralds in common, There are theſe Reaſons 
aſſigu d why theſe Ordinaries are called hangutables-:a6-r. 
Becauſe they, have been in Ule ever ſince the Practice of 
Armoury, ijamediately after the Partitions. -- 24/y, Becauſe 
that being plac'd all together on the Eſcutcheon (ich re- 
preſents the Body of a Man) they iniirely cover it, and ſcem 
as it were to ward off the Strokes that come from the Hand 
of the Enemy. The Chiaſ, repreſents the Helmet; the 
JWr:ath, the Chaplet or Crown that covers the Heads the 
Pals, the Lance or Spear; the Bend and Bay, the Belt; the 
Fe/ſe, the Scarf; the Croſs and Sa/tier, the Sword 3 the 
Chevron, the Boots and Spurs; and the Bordure and Or/, 
the Coat of Mail. 

If a Perſon was wounded on the Head in Battle, the King 
or General afterwards gave him a Cie, if in the Legs, a 
Cheoron ; i his, Srvard and Armour were coloured with the 


Blood of the Enemy, a Croſi or Bordurez and thus after a 


myſterious Manner erected tor him an honourable Memorial 
of what he had done for his King and Country. 


OabsAAMx [of ordinairement,” F.] commonly. 


O'8DINARAN gal 4 ordinarius, L. and neſs] commonneſs, 


W res alſo in ifferentneſs, meannels. 

/ADINARY (erdinarius, L.] common, uſual; wonted, that 
which happens or pales. irequenUy or uſually alſo mean 
indifferent. 

An Ox ix ARx, an eating or victualling houſe, where Per- 
ſons may eat at ſo much 25 meal. 

An Gabix ax {in the Common Lat] the Biſhop of the 
eccleſiaſtical Furiſdi@zon 
within that Territory; and Collation to the Benefits therein. 

An Oa NY [in tbe Civil Law) is any Judge who has 


Authorit ** to take Cognizance of Cauſes in his own Right, as 


he is a Magiſtrate, and not hy Deputation. 

G81 RY is applied to Officers and Servants of the King' 8 
Houſhold who attend on common occaſions, as Phy/ician in 
Ordinary, &c. 

An Onpinary [of Axel, &c.] a Deput of the Biſhop 
of the Dioceſs, formerly appointed to give Malefactors thes 
Neck Verſes, and to acquaint the Court whether they read 
or not; alſo to perform =_ Service for them, and to aſſiſt 
in preparing them for Death. 

"'RDINATES [in Geom. and Conicks) are Lines drawn from 


any one Point of the Circumference of an Ellipſis or other Co- 


nick Section, dicularly acrols the Axis to the other ſide. 
ORDINATE — an „ is a right line drawn in an El- 
lipfis or Oval, from one ſide to another, parallel to a Tan- 
gent, which paſſes through one of the ends of that diameter 
to which it was an Ordinary, 
Oa pix {in a Parabola] a Line drawn through the Axis 
and Diameters, parallel to the Tangent; half of this Line is 
called the a and the whole the double Ordinate. 
OapinaTE [in an Hyperbo/a] is à right Line drawn in 
any Ellipſis 1 the other, and divided into 
Parts by the Axis of the ſame Hyperboia. 


of the firſt Ratio is to its Conſequent, as the A « 
the. ous i is 10 * ann, | 


* 2 
8 + $7 4 


of it, either with regard to the x 


| OgpinaTe Figures wee 'the ſache 4s Ones, 1 | 
e Regular e 
] -is a "FD 


OrvinaTe Applicate | in Conick Sefions 
any Conick Section, deu wn at right Angles to and biſełted 
by the Axis, and reaching rom oy _ of t he Sefton to the 
other. The half of which, 10 
the' it is. naw-gracrally-— | | 
called theOngingte, is pro- 
perly the Semi-Ordinate, 
as in the Figure. e 

Thus in the Parabbla, | 
ORD and OD, or od 
is an ordinate rightly ap- 
. and its half r d or 


D is the true Semi- or- 


dinate, tho ex 
call'd the Ordinate itſell. 

Orvixa'TION, the action of eorifehiing Holy Orders 
of initiating a Candidate into the Diaconate, or Prieſthood 4. 

OrDINATION Days are certain Days appointed for 
Ordination of Clergymen,-vig.' the ſecond Sunday in Lent, 
Trinify Sunday, and the Bundy following; alſo the hun- 
days following the next nene after September the 14th, 
and December the 13th). 
 QORDISATLIONE,contra, Kt. a Wric which lies l a 
Servant for leavidf , Maſter contrary to the Statute. 

Or vines U amtient Writ. Þ's general Chapter or ſolemn 
Meeting of the Religious of particular Order. 1. 

Orbixzs Maj arts, the ſacred Order of Priefts, Deacons, 
and Sub-Deacons. L. 

On piss Minores, the Inferior J. of Chatter, Plal- 
miſt, Reader, Sc. L. _ 

O'8D81L3;'5.e. Ordeal, 20 ichs and bes, i, e, the 
right of giving Oatbs and determining Ordral Hal, within 


a 3 Precinct. 
RDNANCE, all ſorts of Art or Great 0 
e * 
4 
Fo - [ay 


ſtanding great Magazjtie'of Arms 
OrRnponnancs, Order, orderi | 
k 6 of the Pa; 
Piece, the 


Orvponnance ſin Painting) 
Parts; as the Groups. Maſſes, Contralts,” IM n 8 
Or ponxance' ¶ in Arrbitr du, ] is the giving to all the 


Parts of a Building, the juſt quaittity and dimenſions,) which | 


they ought to have. according to the Nadel. 
O'zoure * Ital.] the Dung of Manor Bead, a 
O'zences in N litile Balls commonly of no 
range colour. 


ORO Ce, Gr. ] a kind of Koe gn, by ſome called 
Blogd. wort. | 
Oa gos ELixox Ge G..] wild Parley L. 
O'stvM {9/4 it.] 1 Barn or Coru- houſe. 
Ox Ewoop, Sea Weed. 


3 X18 [ inf's, Gr.] a Stomach; or patural Appetite to 


O'rroitD [ of oNx Cattle, and wilp a Payment, of 
Fildan, Sax. to pay] a delivery or reſtitution of Cattle: alſo 
a reſtitution made by the County or Hundred for wy Wrong 
that had been done by. one who was in Plegip," or bound by 
the Engagement call'd Frank-pledge: 

O'zrFRaYes ¶ prob. of Or, F. Gold. and Frizs J frizled 
Cloth of Gold, anciently much worn by Kings and Noblc- 
men. | 

. Ozrvs, a fort of Chiub-fiſh with a reddiſh Back. 


ORO, the Lees of Wine dry'd and'prepar'd, us'd by 
Diers, r. 


O' organtm, L of OH, Gr: 1 an Infrument of 
ſome Facu wy e . 2 as the Ear of Hearing 5 
= ___ Sight, oc. allo a muſical e! uled in 

urc 


Oncans were firſt introduced into the . aha the 
Year 657, In the Cathedral of Um in Germany is an Organ 


93 Foot >, arm's 28 broad ſ the biggeſt Pipe 13 Inches'di- 


ameter) a $ 16 pair of Bellows to blow ic. 
O'xcaw {with 2 i] is defined to be a Part thetye- 
a right, — and ſenſible Confirmation to make 
it up, and for the performance of! its A as the Heart, 
A Maſcle, an Arm, tc. &c. 
OE Ou, an Organ which plays by the meats 


' Primary Once a us of an Animal thoſe compoled & 
Gamilar Parts, and appointed for none ngle Function, as 
the Arteries, Nerves, and Muftles, "| 


Serondary On cans [of an Animal Bod yp} foch as cout of | 


ſeveral of the former, tho' appro rite oe angle Aon, 
wee gy fog At of 
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* for Orkney-Line)] a ſort of Ling or Salt- 
bin fou — the Orkney I{latids, and 


[organicus, L. zie, Gr.] of or per- 
Orca'nicar taining to the 
inſtrumental or ſerving as a means. Hd 
Orcanical Deſcription of Curves | ia Mathematicks } is 
the Method of deſcribing them upon'a Plane, by the regular 
Motion of a Point. Ah 
Orcanicar Part [with Woe rf eg Part of a living 
Creature, or Plant, which is deſigned for the performance of 
| ſome particular Function or Action. | 
Ox AN,, Diſeaſe [in Medicine] a Diſeaſe in the organi- 
cal Part of the Body, by which the Function of it is impeded, 
ſuſpended or deſtroy'd. | 
Orc a"nicalLy [of organice fo or by an Inſtrument. 
Or Ga'niCALNESs [of wand, Gr. organious, L. and neſs] 
a being or conſiſting of Organs. 
O'/rGanisT [Organifa, L.] a Mufician who Plays upon 
the Organ. | 
O'xGanizeD [organi/ſe, F.] made with Organs. 
Orca'xo Picciolo, a ſmall, or Chamber Organ. 
O'zGary, the Herb wild Marjoram. 
Orxca'smus [*%:9pir, Gr. ] violence, force, onſet 
Orcas [in Phyſich) an Inpetus or too quick Motion of 
the Blood or Spirits, by which the Muſcles are convulſed or 
moved with an uncommon force. : 
O'sG14 [5 of , fury, madneſs, Gr. ] Feaſts and Sa- 
crifices of Bacchus, commonly celebrated by raving Women 
upon the tops of Mountains, | 
O&RGNEs are thick long Pieces of Wood pointed and ſhod 
| with Iron, clear one of another, 
hanging each by a particular Rope 
or Cord over the Gate-way of 
a ſtrong Place, perpendicular, to 
be let fall in caſe of an Enemy. 
Their Diſpoſition is ſuch, that 
they ſtop the Paſſage of the Gate, 
ind are preferable to Herſes or 
Portcullijes, becauſe theſe. may 
be cithcs oruxc uy a Peiard, or they may be ſtop'd in their 
falling down, but a Petard is uſeleſs againſt an Oręne, for if 
it break one or two of the Pieces, they immediately fall down 
again, and fill up the vacancy 3 or if they ſtop one or two of 
the Pieces from falling, it is no hindrance to the reſt, for be- 
ing all ſeparate, they have no dependance on one another. 
Orcues? ['n Mit. Art] is a Machine compoſed of ſeve- 
Ox AN > ral Harquebuis Barrels, bound together, or 
Musket Barrels ſet in 2 row, within one wooden Stock, to 
be diſcharged either all at once or ſeparately. 
O' [, Gr.] certain Feſtivals and Revels in ho- 
nour of Bacchus. 
O/rrex'T [oriens, L.] rifing, or the Eaſt. 
Or1eNT Pearl, a Pearl of great luſtre and Brightneſs, ſuch 
as are found in the Eaſtern Countries. 
Eſftival Oz1ewr, the Summer Eaſt or North Eaft. 
Hybernal Ox EN, the Winter Eaſt or South Eaſt. 
Ox IR NTAL [orientalis, L.] Eaſtern, | 
OrtENTaAL | with 4fronomers] a Planet is ſaid to be Orien- 
tal, when it tiles in a Morning before the Sun, Ty” 
OrtenTaALSs,. e [ Bot. Writ.) which grows in the Eaſt; but 
is moſt commonly applied to Nato/ia, a Part of Tyrky. 
O atrick [orificium, L.] the mouth, entry or brim of any 
thing, as of a Vein, Wound, the Stomach, Sc. 
O'rxirLamB? the Royal Standard of the antient Kings of 
O'x1F#LEMB F France, ſo called from its being embroider'd 
with Flames of Gold upon a Ground of Red, which at firſt 
was only borne in Wars againſt Infidels, and loſt in the Battle 
againſt the Flemings. It was alſo called the Standard of St. 
| Denis. et 
Or1'canum [*e/3=rv, Gr.] the Herb wild Marjoram. 
Or1ce'nians, an antient Set of Hereticks, who even ſur- 
paſs'd the Abomination of the Gnofticks. - | 
Or1cenisTs, Followers of the Errors of Origen. | 
Oxid [origo, L.] the firſt Riſe or Source; Pedigree, 
Stock, F. f 4 
Or1G1NA'L14 [in the Exchequer] Tranſcripts ſent to the 
Office of the Remembrancer out of the Chancery, and are 
diſtinguiſhed from Records, which contain the Judgments and 
Pleadings in Cauſes try'd before the Barons of that Court. 
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OrVcinal [originalis, L.] of, pertaining to or proceeding 


from an Original ; allo primitive, firſt. | 
Orr GcINALNESS, the firlt Source or Riſe; original Nature 
or Quality, primitiveneſs. 5 | | 
Oxrcinal Sin [in Theology] the Guilt derived from our 
fiſt Parents, : TE Rg vl 


8 


be imitsted or copied ; a! 

alſo that from whence a Wotd is deriv 

organs. of the Body; alſo 
He re pa Urine of Jupiter, Neptun a ur 


OR 


A eig [iriginde, IJ bi Ditwant; "Dalikh « 


Autograph of any Thing, ſerving as a Model or Exemplar to 


ſo the firſt Beginnig by kene, 


Os ron[according to the . e from tlie 

id Mercury, Wich 3 Deities ha- 
ving been hoſpitably entertained by a Peaſant Hamed Hyerey; 
bid him demand whatſoever he pleaſed, and it ſhould be grant. 


ed; whereupon he defircd'to have a Son withour the help of 


a Woman: upon which their Godſhips piſs d into the Hide 
of the Ox that he had Nin for Sacrifice, and bid tim bury it g 
Months in the Ground; which he doing, at the Expifation 
of the Time ſound a Boy, Whom he named Ori Who be. 
bie Pott Hunter and ferved Din 3" but he boaſting of 
is great Skill, ſhe New him; But afterwards ont of Compaſ. 
fion, made him a Conſtellation of 17 Stars, which riſes on 
gth of March, and commonly brings Storms and Rains. 
Heſſo tells us, Orion was the Son of Neptune Zaryal⸗ 
the Daughter of Miro to whom this Giſt Was given, to be 
able to walk upon the Water as upon dry Land“ He came 


to Chius, and having overcome Mereps, the Daughter of O- 


nepion, with Wine, lay with her; Onepion coming to the know. 
ledge of this, and being enraged at it, put out His Eyes, and 
expelled him the Iſland. And he e to and fro, at laſt 
came to Vulcan and Lemnos, who taking pity of him, pave 
him one of his Family; by Name Cellalio, "ro be his Guide, 
Orion took this Man upon his Shoulders, that he might di- 
rect him in his Way. And taking his Journey towards the 
Eaſt, he arrived at the Sun, by whom he Was cured a8 to his 
Blindneſs. - And afterwards went back to Orepion to be re- 
venget on him; who was kept under Earth by his Guards, 
Orion therefore deſpairing to find him went to Crete, and de- 


| lighting extremely in Hunting, fell into the Company of 


Diana and Latona, and (as it is reported) threatned he would 
not leave a wild Beaſt upon the Earth. Upon which the 
Earth, taking this in Indignation, ſent a Scorpion of a 
digious'fize, by whom, being-ſtung, he died. But Jupiter, 
at the entreaty of Diana and Latona, placed him among the 
Stars on account of his Proweſs; and alſo the Scorpion in 
memory of the Fact. | | ; 

Orr's0x [oraiſon, E. J a Prayer. 

Oux, a monſtrous Fiſh uſually called a Whirlpool; alſo a 
kind of Hulk or large Sea Veſſel; alſo a Butt for Wine or Figs. 
ern ' OrLeg [in Heralary] a Selvedge or Welt, E. 
WII 4 is an Ordinary, compoſs'd of a threefold Line du- 
Wn WOOL plicated, admitting a tranſparenty of the Field 
Wag throughout the innermoſt Area or Space wherein 
it is incloſed. | OI 


In OzLe [in Heralury] is when any Thing is 
placed — the 4M heh all 1566 K. in the 
Nature of an Orle, near the Edges, and leaving 
A the Field empty in the middle, as in the Figure. 

O's Los [Sea Term] the uppermoſt Space or Deck ina 
Ship from the Main-Maſt to the Mizen; alſo the 2 and 
loweft Deck of a three-deck'd Ship. | 

O'znamenT [ornamentum, L.] ſet off, finery, attire, dreſs; 
alſo Beauty; alſo a Rhetorical Flouriſh of Speech. © 

OrnamenTs [with Architecki] the Sculpture of carved 


Work wherewith a Piece of Architecture is inriched; alſo 


Architraves, Cornices, Frizes, Channcllings, Ovals, &c, 
ORNAME'NTAL [of ornamentum, L] adorning. 
OxrnamE'nTalNness, becomingneſs, beautifulneſs, adorn- 

edneſ*s, | | | 4 | 

Oznxa're [crnates, L] neat, trim. 

OxNA “T TENESsSs, neatnels, trimneſs. 

Or negosco'ricks [ipurremes, Gr.] Omens or Predictions 


| given from the Flight, c. of Birds. 


Or NEosCo/PrsTs CL oxime: of % a bird, oxeme, Gr. to 
veiw] Augurs or Diviners by Birds. | 
OrNITHO/GALUM | 5priSizami, Gr.] the Herb called Star 
of Bethlehem, or Dog's Onion. L. * | 
Og niTHOGLO'sUM, aſhen Keys. 4 
OzniTHoOL0'GrsT D, Gr. a Deſcriber of Birds. 
Ox niTHOLO'oy CL, Gr. ] a Deſcription of the ſe- 
veral Kinds and Natures of Birds. ; 
Oa nt THOMANTISTs L,, Gr.) Diviners by Birds, 
OxxI'THOMANCY [312parda, Gr. J a Divination by Birds. 
OzniTHoPO'pruM [1:%md ior, Gr.] the Herb Birds-Foot, | 
OxnITHOTRO/PHY [ipuS7& py, Gr. ] a Place to feed Birds 


in. 
| Or oBA'NCHE [68562 xv, Gr.] the Herb Broom- £ pe. K 
- Oromr'a [of desc, Gr.] Franckincenſe in fmall Grains 
like Vetches. en 04.8 "VOIR, | 
- [in Medicine} a ſettlement in Urine like 
etches. end] e e 
O' HAN Lerpbanus, L. ] one bereaved of Father or Mother. | 
| | — 


xo L. 


* 
= 


9 the State or Condition of an Orphan. 
Oarna nern fre [vpwrrpoveinr,.. Gr.] an Hoſpital where 
hans are brought up. | | | 
99 Lu, Gr, ] according to the Poets, was the 
Son of Apollo and Calliope, a very great Philoſopher and an 
extraordinary Muſician, and as ſuch bore away the Palm from 
all that had been before him, 223 they ſay, made him 
2 Preſent of his Harp, and he play,d-{o exquiſitely well upon 


it, that he ſtop'd the courſe of Rivers, laid Storms, drew the 


moſt ſavage Animals after him, todivert themſelves with his 
ſens Han and that Rocks and Trees were ſeen to 
move at the Sound of his Mufick : But beſides having loſt by 
Death his Wife Eurydice, he went after her to the Gates of 
Hell, where he play'd with that Dexterity, that Pluto, Pro- 
ſerpine, &c+ were raviſh'd with the Melody, and granted 
him to carry his Wife back with him, to live on Earth again, 
upon Condition, that in his return he would not look back 
upon her, till he was come to the Light; but he breaking the 
Condition, by looking back upon her, her Guard dragg'd her 
back to Hell, at which he grew ſo diſconſolate, that he reſol- 
ved never more to entertain any Affection for a Woman, and 
perſuaded all he could to the like, which fo diſpleaſed the 
Thracian Women, that in the Feltivals of Bacchus, they tore 
him in Pieces. But his Harp was placed among the Stars. 
He is ſaid to have liv'd A. M. 2700. 

Oxid ENT [auri-pigmentum, L.] a kind of Yellow Arſe- 
nick, a Mineral or Semi-metal. 

O'xrix, an Herb. 

, J 

8 a good Pot- herb. 

Oak ER, an aſtronomical Machine contriv'd for giving 
ocular Demonſtration of the ſolar Syſtem. The Deſcription 
of this Inſtrument, coming too late, is inſerted out of its pro- 
per Place, at the latter end of Letter V, facing the Plate. 

O'rr1s, a Flower; alſo called Iris. 

O/arRI [in Fortification)] Sec Berme. 

OrTE'LLI | Fore? Law) the Claws of a Dog's Foot. 

ORTHo/COLON [*95xwncr, Gr. ] a preternatural ſtraitne(s of 
a Joint, 

888 CD fe, Gr. ] a Greek Meaſure of about 
8 Inches +. | 

O'rxTroDoX, according to the true Belief. 

O' THODOxxNESS [of orthodoxia, L. , of /d right, 
and 94a opinion, Gr. ] true Belief, ſoundneſs of Judgment. 

O'sxTHopoxY U, 4 ſoundneſs of Doctrine or 
Opinion, with regard to all the Points and Articles of Faith. 

OxTHoDRO MICA [of e ανiαν, of ide and JernGr, a 
Courſe, Gr.] ailing in the Arch of a great Circle. 

OrTRoDRO'MICKS [In Navigation] the Art of Sailing in the 
Arch of a great Circle. 

OzTHo'prROMY { 32% gin, Gr.] the ſame as Orthodro- 
mica. 

OrTHo'coNAL [of orthogonus, L. of 3pS0w1G+ of t and 
2 an Angle, Gr.] pertaining to right Angles. 

OrTHOGRA'PHICAL [of orthographicys, L. of 4SoyerPince, 
Gr.] according to the Rules of Orthography. 

ORTHOGR APHICALNESS, the being according to the Or- 
thography, or right Writing or Spelling. | | 

N Projection of the Sphere [in Mathem.] 
a Delineation of the Sphere upon a Plane, that cuts it in. 
the middle, the Eye being ſuppoſed to be vertically placed at 
an infinite diſtance from it. 

OrTrno'GrRAPHIST T [99%yexp®r, Gr.] one skilled in 

OxTHo'crRaPHER F Orthography. ; 

OzTHO'GRAPHY [%99e8),, Gr.] a right Deſcription. 
ORTHoOGRAPHY [in Geometry] the Art of Drawing or De- 
lincating the fore-right Plan of any Object, and Expreſſing 
the heights or clevations of each Part. 

OrTHoGRAPHY [with Grammarians] the Art of Writing 
or Spelling juftly, and with all the Letters that are neceſſary 
and uſual 


OrTHocrPHyY | with Archite&s] is the Elevation or the 


Repreſentation of the Front of a Building, drawn Geometri- 


cally, and is external or internal. 


External OxTHoGRAPHY, is a Delineation of the exter- 


nal Face, i. e. Front of a Building; ſhewing the principal 
Wall with its Doors, Windows, Sc. Roof, Ornaments and 
every thing viſible to an Eye, placed before the Building. 
Internal OxrnhOORATuY, is a Draught or Delineation of 
a Building, ſuch as it would appear, if the external Wall 
- wee aengeres.. - SI 9s age 4 RT 
... OxTHOGR APHY ſin Fortification] is the Draught of a 
Work, ſhewing the breadth, thickneſs, height and depth, ſo 


as it would appear if cut perpendicularly from the higheſt to 


the loweſtPart. | 
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os 
-OxTHocRArny [in Perſpe#ive] is the true Delineation. of 
the fore-right Plane of any Object. 1 * 
OTO N Lev of id right, and 3" the Breath; 
7.] an ill Reſpiration, - the Perſon affected not being able to 
breathe but when his Neck is exect. * 

OrTHO'STATE [in 4rchite#] Pilaſters, Buttreſſes or Sup- 
porters of a u | | 

Ox roll x, a delicate Bird. F. | 

O'zT1vE [ortivus, L.] pertaining to riſing, Eaſterly. 

OrTive Amplitude [with Aftronomers] is an Arch of the 
Horizon, intercepted between the Point where a Star riſes 
and the Eaſt Point of the Horizon. | | 

OrrTs [| Incert. Etym.] Fragments, leavings of Food. 

O'xVAL [orvala, L.] the Herb Clary. | 

Ory!r'eTan [ſo called from a Mountebank at Orvieto in 
Italy] an Antidote or Counter-Poiſon, a medicinal Compoſi- 
tion or Electuary good againſt Poiſon. 

O'xYAL [eld Rer.] a Porch, Cloiſter or arched Room, in 
a Monaſtery. | ] 

Os, a Bone, L. [ by Aratomiſis] is defined to be a hard, 
dry, and cold Subſtance, which conſiſts of earthy and ſaltiſhi 
Particles, deſigned to uphold the Body, to render its Motion 
eaſy, and for a Defence to ſeveral Parts. 1 

OsCHEOCE'LE [of d the Scrotum, and xn a Swelling, 
Gr. ] a kind of Hernia, when the Inteſtines fall into the Scro- 
Fun. 

Os AN & [of 9/cillatio, L.] a ſwinging to and fro, a 
ſce-ſawing. i 

Osc1LLa'TION [among the Romans] a ſacred Rite, a ſwing- 
ing up and down in the Air, of the Figures of Men. 

OsctLLATton [in Mechanicks] Vibration, the ſwing or the 
reciprocal Aſſent and Deſcent of a Pendulum. 

Axis of OscI1LLaT10N, is a right Line, perpendicular to 
the apparent Horizontal one, and paſling thro' the Centre of 
the Earth, about which the Pendulum oſcillates. 

Centre of OsciLLA Trion, the middle Point of the Arch 
dividing the Ball, when the Pin of a Pendulum faſtened above 
is taken for the Centre of a Circle, whoſe Circumference di- 
vides the Ball into two equal Parts. | 

O'sciTaxncy [o/citantia, L.] fluggiſhneſs, negligence, 
careleſneſs. 

OsciTa'T10N, yawning, a light convulſive Motion of the 
Muſcles, but eſpecially thoſe of the Lungs. L. 

Oscornox “A [574ope/e of de a branch, and view, Gr. 

to carry] Feaſts inſtituted by Theſeus on account of his having 
deſtroy d the Minotaur, and by that means freed his Country 
Athens from being obliged to ſend ſeyen young Men annual- 
ly to Crete, to be devoured by the Minotaur. 

O'scuL a [in Anatomy] the openings of the Veſſels of an 
animal Body at their Ends. ( 

OscuLaTo'rius Muſculus [with Anatomiſts] i. e. the kiſ- 
ſing Muſcle, a Muſcle that draws both Lips together. 

O'scuLum, a little Mouth. L. | 

O'scuLum Neri [with Anatomifts] the Cavity or hollow 
Part of the Womb, where Conception is made. L. 

O'sikR, the red Water-Willow. 

O'sMuNDs, Iron Oar. 0% Stat. 

Royal Os uuxp 

Orv ND the Waterman > ne | | 

O'sreREY [oi/raga, L. i. e. the Bone-breaker] a kind of 
Eagle, that breaks Bones with her Beak ; but, contrary to the 
Nature of other Eagles, is ſaid to be ſhort-fighted; and to 
breed up not only * own young ones, but alſo thoſe that 
others have caſt off. "A TL g 

O'ssa innominata [in Anatomy] two large Bones, ſituate in 
the Sides of the Os ſacrum. L. 

OV/s8ELETS, very hard Excreſcencies, which reſemble a 
little Bone, on the inſide of the Knee of a Horſe, which ap- 
pears. to be of the ſame Subſtance with the reſt of the Knee, 
and 1s only diſtinguiſhed from the Knee, by its deſcending a 
little lower. X | 


O'ss1cLs [ ANculum, L. J a little Bane. 


Oss!/cuLun [with Borauiſtt] the Stone of a Plum, Cher- 


ry, or ſuch like Fruit. I. | 
Ossi ric AT ED, turned or become Bone, hardened from a 

ſofter, cartilaginous Subſtance into one of a firmer Texture. 
Ossiric /r iox, the formation of Bones; it is uſed of the 

Bones, as in Children, when they harden from a ſofter carti- 

laginous Subſtance, into one of a firmer Texture. L. 
Os81FRa'Ga. See Oſprey. "0 | 

_ Os81F84a/nGENTY?. .., 


O881/FRAGOUS y 1 N ragus, L] Bone-breaking. 4 


. 


O'ssvA br [afar L. Ia Charnel-Hauſe, a Place where : 
| 4 9 a 


the fog of dead People are kept. | F 
Or 1 F 
Oe Þ a Veſſel, upon which Hops or Malt is dry d. 
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Osr kus [of fenders, L.] apt to ſhew, ſet out for 
w, vain-glorious. A eh 
OsrNNsSVE demonſtrations [with Mathematicians] ſuch as 
demonſtrate the Truth of any Propoſition, and in this they 
are diſtinguiſhed from Apagogical ones, or deductione ad im- 
p88 bile of abſurdum, which prove the truth of the Propoſiti- 
on by demonſtrating the impoſſibility or abſurdity of aſſerting 
the contrary ; they are twofold. | | 

OsTensvE demonſtrations [called mm, Gr] which prove 
the thing to be barely but directly. | 

OsTexsve demonſtrations {called toni, Gr.] which prove 
the thing from its Nature, Cauſe, or eſſential Properties. 

OsTEnTA'TION, a making à fair ſhew outwardly, vain- 
glory, exceſſive boaſting, bragging, vaunting. 

OsrENTA ' TIious [of offentatio, L.] vaunting, ſhewy. 

OsTENTATIOUSNES?, vauntingneſs, bragging, ſhewineſs. 

OsTeNT1'rFEROUS [| oftentifer, L.] bearing or bringing 
Monſters. | 

O3TEoco'LLA L, Gr.] the Glue-ſtone ; a ſoft Stone 
faid to be of great Virtue for the uniting of broken Bones. 

OsT Eoco P1 [of #54.» a bone, and x*r@- labour, pain, Gr.] 
Pains in the Bones; but rather in the Membranes or thin 
Skins and Nerves that encompaſs them; for that the Bones 
themſelves are ſuppoſed to be quite inſenſible. 

OsTEo'LOGY [95t00yin of iS a bone, and , Gr] a De- 
ſcription of Bones. | | 

OSTINE'Z [in Anatomy] the entrance into the Cavity or 
Mouth of the Matrix, where it joins the upper end of the Va- 
gina, and makes a ſmall protuberance in the form of Lips. 

O'sTLER [of Hotelier, F. an Im-keeper} an Hoſtler, or 
one that looks after Horſes in an Inn. 

O'sTLERy [of Hotelierie, F.] an Inn. 

OsTRA'Clas [* ears, Gr.] a fort of precious Stone like 
an Oiſter Shell. per 

O'sTR AcisM [*exrmor&, Gr.) a Baniſhment for 10 Years, 
which the Athenians inflicted on ſuch Perſons, whoſe over 
great Power was ſuſpected by the People, fearing that they 
ſhould degenerate into Tyrants: So called of 3-pw, Gr, an 
Oiſter ; becauſe they wrote the Name of him they intended 
to baniſh upon Shells. 

| OsTRAcVTEs [*rexime, Gr. ] a kind of cruſty Stone, red- 
diſh, and in the form of an Oilter-ſhell, and ſeparable into 
Laminæ, good againſt the Gravel, it is found in Germany; 
alſo called a Neſt of Boxes, becauſe when one Shell is taken 
away, another appears of the ſame Colour and Subſtance. 

OsTRACIT1s LS, Gr.] a ſort of Cruſt that ſticks to 
Furnaces, where the Braſs Oar is. melted. 

O'sTr1cn [auftruche, F. ] a very large Fowl. 

An Os rx 1CH | Hieroglyphically] was uſed to fignify Juſtice, 
becauſe moſt of her Feathers are of an equal Length, 

Os rROS OTS, Eaſtern Gothe, thoſe who coming out of 
the Eaſt, invaded the Southern and Weftern Parts of Europe. 

OsTRU'T1UM [with Bot.] the Herb Pellitory of Spain. L. 

Osy'r 1s [*»Zvecr, Gr. ] the Herb Toad Flax. I. 

O'/sw aLD's Lat [ſo called from Ofzwald, Biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, A. C. 964.] a Term uſed for the turning of married 
Prieſts out, and bringing Monks into the Churches. 

OTacov'sTica [*mxzgrz, Gr.] Inſtruments for aſſiſting 
or improving the Senſe of Hearing. | 

Or a/LG14 [«maziz of the ear, e, Gr. pain] a 
Pain in the Ear. | 

OTencuy'res [#nyxuTis, Gr.] an auricular Clyſter; alſo 
a little Syringe or Squirt, to inject Medicines into the Ear. 

O'THERWHILE io Se Npile, Sax. ever and anon, now and 
then. | 


O'rnER WISE lo de pppiye, Sax. ] or elſe; alſo after another 
Manner. | 

O'Tica LS, Gr.] Medicines for Diſtempers in the Ear. 

OTa'va, an Octave, an Interval of 8 ſounds. Ia]. 

OTTER (oTeN, Sax. ] an amphibious Creature. 

O'/TTOMAN, of or pertaining to the Turks, 

Ova, Eggs. L. | 

Ova [with Anatomiſis] are the little ſpherical Bodies in the 
form of Bladders or Bubbles, conſiſting of two concentrick 
Membranulz, replete with a limpid Humour like the White 
of an Egg, found under the external Membrane of the Ova- 
ries of Women. | Ken 

O'val Lofovum, L. an egg] of the ſhape of an Egg. 

O/vALxxss [of ois, L. and 2%] the being in the form 
of an Egg. | | | N 

OvaL [in Geometry] a Figure bounded by a regular Curve- 

| | line returning into itſelf: But of its two Diame- 

ters cutting each other at right Angles in the 
Center, one is longer thin the other, in which 
| it is different from the Circle. Every Ellip- 
ſis is an oval Figure, but every oval Figure is not agEllipſis. 
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[with Avatori;] one of the Holes in the 
GvarY ſin Architecture] a Member fo denominated from 


Ovar Wind 
hollow of the Ear. 


Ovoro f its reſemblance to an Egg in ſhape ; it is com. 
monly plac'd for an Ornament in the Mouldings of the Cor. 
nices, and next the Abacus in the Pillar. 

OVA, # ſin Botan. Writ.) of an oval Form. L. 

_ Ov a'rnx [wich Autumn] the Ovarta in Women are about 
the bigneſs of the Leſticles in Men. Their Subſtance is of 
compos'd Fibres and Membranes, which leave little ſpaces, in 
which there are ſeyeral ſmall Veſicles, round, full of Water, and 
which when boil'd, harden like the Whites of Eggs: The Sur- 
face of the Ovaria is ſmooth and equal in Virgins, but unequal 
and wrinkled in Women of Years. They are covered with ; 
proper Membrane, which ſticks cloſe to their Subſtance, and 
with another common one from the Peritoneum, which alſo 
covers the ſpermatick Veſſels. They have each of them 
two proper Membranes, | on which there are ſeveral ſmall 
Twigs of Veins, Arteries and Nerves. The Veſicles of the 
Ovaria are called Eggs. 

O'vary [with Botanifs) is that Part of a Flower which 


becomes the Fruit, and fo is properly the Female Organ of 


Generation. $M 
Ova'T1oN [fo called of %, a Sheep, which was the Sa- 


crifice] a lefler Triumph among the Romans, allow'd to thoſe 


Commanders that had won a Victory without much Blood- 
ſhed, or for deteating ſome leſs formidable Enemies of the 
Republick. 

Ovarvus, 4, um | in Botan. Ty of an oval Form. L. 

Ov/BurT, a ſort of Caterpillar, an Inſect. 

Ovcu [prob. of ocher, F. to cut] a Collar of Gold, anti- 
ently uſed by Women; alſo a Button of Gold ſet with ſome 
Jewel. 

OvveLTY of S-roices [in Law) an equality of Services, as 
when the Tenant Paravai/, owes as much to the Meſa, as 
the Meſn does to the Lord Paramount. 

O'ven 1 Etym Ja Place for Baking. 
<7O'ver Loren, Sax.] placed upon or above the top. 

O'ver [oxne, Sax. a bank] in Compoſition of proper 
Names of Places, Sc. ſignifies a Bank, as Brotonſover, and 
Over, a Town in Gloceſterſpire, upon the Bank of the Se- 
Vern. 

To Ovxx- Act [of o xen, Sax. and actum, L.] to AR be- 
yond ones Commiſſion. | 

To O'ver-Awe [of oe and ape, Sax. ] to terrify, 

To O'ver-Ballance, to out-weigh. 8 

To O'vEA- Bear [of ofen and bea han, Sex. ] to prevail 
over, to oppreſs. 

To O'ver-Bid [of open and biddan, Sax. ] to bid too 
much. | __ 
To O'ver-Blow [Sea Term] is when the Wind blows 
ſo very hard, that the Ship can bear no Top- ſails. 

O vx Board [of o xe h and bo h, Sax. ] out of a Ship. 

O'ver-Bold [of o e and bald, Sax. ] impudent. | 

O'vzr-Born [of oe and bea nan, Sax.] prevailed over, 
oppreſſed, . 

To O'vsr-Burden [of oe and by nden, Sax.] to over- 
load, c. | 

To O'ver-Caft of open, Sax. and kaſter, Dan. ] to caſt 
too far; alſo to ſew the Edge of Cloth after a particular man- 
ner; alſo to cloud over. | 


To O'ver-Charge ſo ꝓe h, Sax. and charger, F. ] to charge 
too highly. l 2 
To O ver-Come ſo xe heumian, Sax.] to Conquer, to get 
the Victory over. 
O'ver-CysHED | 0/4 Law) Convicted or proved Guilty. 
To Orver-Do [of open, and prob. of doen, Sax.] to do 
more than is ſufficient. | ; 
To O'ver-Eat [of oxen and æ dan, Sgx.] to eat too much. 
To O'vex-Fill [of open - Fyllan, Sax. ] to fill more than e- 


nough. FF, 


To O'ver-Flow [of oxen-fleopan, Sax. ] to flow over. 
O'ver-Gone [of o e- Fan, Sax. ] gone beyond, & 
O'vex Grown bor oxen F ho pan, 1e grown too big. 
O'ver-Grown-Sea [Sea Term] when the Waves of the Sea 
grow high, the Sailors call it a rough Sea; but when the 
Surges and Billows grow higher, then they ſay, tis an Over 
grown-Sea. | br 43 
To Ovex-Hale [Sea Phra/e] to hale a Rope a contrary. 
way, when it is drawn too ſtiff. YO I 
O'vir-Haſty [of o e and Edle, F. ] too haſty, r. 
To O'vez-Hear [of o xen-by pan, Sax. ] to hear privately. 
. Owgs-Laid [of openlecgan, Sax.] killed by being Jan 
upon, as a young Child by the Nurre. 
Over-aLt [in Heraldry] is when a Charge is as' ir were 


ſuperadded to that which was a very good Bearing withant . 
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To O' vr · Live of oxen and libhan, Sax. ] to live beyond. 
O'vsx-Loaden. of [of oxep and lavan, Sax. ] having too. 


ta | | | 
” O'ven-Long [of oxen, Sax. and longus, L.] longer than 
is meet. | 
7 To Ovra- Look [of o e- locian, Sax. ] to look over, ob- 
ſerve or over-ſee. * 
O'ven-Maſted [Sea Term] a Ship is ſaid to be ſo, when her 
Maſts are too big for her Bulk ; ſo as to lye too much down 
by a Wind, and labour too much a Hull. 18 

To O'vzx-Match [of oxen, Sax. and nate, a companion] 
to exceed. ' | 

Ovyzr-Meaſure [of oxen, Sax. and meſure, F.] more than 
Meaſure, | 

O'ver-Much [of oe n, Sax. and mucho, Ital.) more than 
enough. | 

O'ver-Paſt [of oe , Sax. and paſſe, F.] paſſed over, 
gone beyond. 

O'ver-Plus [of oxen, Sax. and plus. L. ] ſurpluſage. 

To Ovzx-Poiſe [of oxen, Sax. and peſer, F. to weigh] 
to out weigh. | 

To Ovrx- Power [of oe h, Sax. and paut or, F. ] to be too 
powerful for. : 

To Ovxx-Rake [Sea Phraſe] uſed of Waves, who are faid 
to Over-rake a Ship when they break in her, and waſh from 
Stem to Stern. 

To Ovxx- Reach [of o e- hæcan, Sax. ] to reach beyond, 
to out-wit, Se. ä 

To Ovex-Reach [with Horſe:] is when a Horſe brings his 
hinder Feet too far forwards, and ſtrikes his Toes againſt the 
Spunges of the fore Shoes. 

To O'ver-Reckon [of o e . eccan, Sax. ] to reckon too 
much. 

O'ver-Ripe o xe n- pe, Sax] too ripe. 

To O'ver-Rule [ot o e h, Sax. and regler, F. regulare, 
L.] to bear down; to avert, c. 

To O'VER-Run [of oFepanunian, Sax. ] to out- run. 

To Ovkx-Run in Printing, is to ſet the Matter over again 
and diſpoſe the Lines after another manner. 

Oversamn'ssa | o/4 Law] a Fine in old Times impos'd 
upon thoſe who having heard of a Murther or Robbery com- 
mitted, did not purſue the Malefactor. 

Ovrx- Seen | of ofeN, and Yeon, Sax. ] miſtaken, de- 
ceived. Te 

To Ovxa- Set [of oe he Ran, Gx. ] to-over-turng 

To Ovkx- Shadow [of oe Icea de pan, Sax. ] to caſt a 
Shadow over. | 

To Over-Shoot [of ofep-YeoTan, Sax. ] to ſhoot be- 
yond, to exceed. 

Ovxa- Sight [of o xe - Fey ih de, Sax. ] a Miſtake, or Er- 
ror by Inadvertence. | 

Ovxx-Spread [of oxen, Sax. and Ipretden, Da.] to 
ſpread-over. r 

Ovverr | ouvert, F. of apertus, L.] open, manifeſt. 

OverT-ACt | in the ſenſe of the Lam] an open Aid, an 
advance or ſtep made towards compaſſing of an Enterprize; 
or an Act being capable of being manifeſted or proved; and 
is diſtinguiſhed from an intentional Act. 1 

To Over-Take [of oe, Sax. and tager, Dan. or 
tacken, Du.] to come up to another that was before. 

Ovex-Thwart [of o pe h, Sax. and tuert, Dan.] a- croſs. 


Over-Throw | of o Fe. d aa pan, Sax. J to over-turn, 


throw-down; alfo to vanquifh. | 
To Ovex-Top [of ofen, Sax. and top, Dan.] to ex- 
ceed in height. | aps 
 OverTure [ ouverture, F.] a diſcloſing a Matter, a ma- 
king an Attempt or Effay. | | 
OvverRTURE in Mufick ¶ couverture, Fr.] a Flouriſh before 
the Scenes are opened in a Play. | 


To O'verTurx [ of oed pan, Sax. ] to overthrow, 


quite deſtroy, or unhinge and ruin. 

To Ovxx-Value [of oxen, Sax. and evaluer, F.] to va- 

lue too highly. . | 
 Over-Weaning [of ofep-penan, Sax.] thinking too 
highly of ones ſelf. 

To Over-Weigh [of ofep-pxFan, Sax. ] to out-weigh. 

Over-Weight * o xe -e pihe, Sax. ] more than weight. 

To Over-Whelm [of o re- phyl yan, Sax. ] to cover over 
within ſome concave Veſlel, 

St Mary Ovxxx [ſo called of Over the Riz, or of ofeP 
over, or oF Ne a Bank and ea, Sax. Water] becauſe, before 
the building of London Bridge there was a Ferry in that Place 
over the Thames. | MT M0 
 Ovent Coubw, Sax.] ſome what. 


to aſſert confidently and impudently, ſo as to ſilence a mode- 
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Ovivvervs, [with Anatomiſti] the Egg paſſage, the Tuba 
Fallopiana, L. * Ne Lt 

Ovi'yarous [viparas, L. ] bringing forth Eggs; alſs 
breeding by Eggs. | Jas | 

O'voLo ¶ in Archite&are ] ſo called from its reſemblance 
to an Egg, uſually placed for Ornament in the Mouldings of 
Cornices, and in a Pillar next the Abarus. ._. As 

- Ouncs [unica, L. once, F.] the 16th Part of a Pound 
Avoir-du-pois, or a 12th of a Pound Troy. R 

Ounce [with Ws hoy eight Drams. 

Ovuncs [oinze, F.] a kind of Beaſt. 

Ounces Pearls, Seed Pearls too-fmall to be ſold by Tale. 

OQuncx Cottent, Cottons of a ſuperior quality to others, 
brought from Damaſcus. 

OvuRa x-80ANGUE, Men-Devils, a Sect of Magicians in 
the Iſland Gromboccanore in the Faſt- Indies, of whont it is 
related, that they have the Art of rendring themſelves Invi- 
ſible, and paſſing where they pleaſe, and doing a great deal 
of Miſchief; for which reaſon the People hate them and kill 
them on the Spot, whenever they can catch them. 

K 9 5 a Pain in the Head ſettled about the bigneſs of an 
op, L. N 

Our ano/cRaPur [of 3vgwwic Heaven, and ve deſcripti- 
on, Gr.] a deſeription of the Heavens. | | 

Ouv'x Lor [ prob. of gherloopen, Du.] a Fine paid in 
antient Times to the Lord of the Manour, by the inferiot 
Tenant, when his Daughter had been debauched. 


hon (ohne, Sax. ] of or belonging to us. 4 
Ov'sTER [old Law] a being removed or put out of Poſ- 
ſeſſion. 


Ou'srer /e main} Lin Lac] i.e. to remove, or take of | 

OrER / main the Hand, denotes a Livery of Lands 
out of the King's Hands; or a Judgment given for the Per- 
{on who traverſed or ſued a monſtrans le droit, F. 

OusrERN Ie Mer [in Law] a cauſe of Excuſe or Eſſoin, 
where a Man not appearing in Court upon Summons, it 1s 
alledg'd that he was then beyond the Seas. 

Our [uge, Sax.] without, 

To Our [vian, Sax.] to put out, to diſplace. 

OvuTacov'sTiCon [of Fe an Ear, and «xd, Gr. to hear] 
an Ear-pipe or Inſtrument to help the Hearing. | 

To Our-n1D [ute-bivpan, Sax. ] to bid more than another. 

To Our-Brave [uwe Sax. and braver, F.] to ſilence, daſh 
or out- do a Perſon by vaunting, &c. | 7 | 

OvuT-Caſt [of uwe, Sax. and kaſter, Dan.] a Caſt-off, a 
forlorn Perſon. - rt? | kat” 

OvuT-Cry [of ute and chie, Sax. ] a crying out, a Noiſe; 

To Our - Do [of ude and voen, prob. Sax. to exceed. 

Our [ud den, Sax. I ou,, warf. 

Ov'TERMOST [yoohe ts Sax] the moſt out ward. 

To Our-Face {| of ute; Sa and facids,; L. or face, F.] 
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ſter Perſon. -. | 2 

OuTFANGTHEF [of ude yang and deo ꝶ, Sax. ] an antient 
Privilege whereby the Lord was enabled to call any Man 
(who dwelt in his Fee, and who was taken in Felony in ano- 
ther place) to Judgment in his own Court. | 

OuTussT N [old Cuftoms] the ſummoning Subjects to 

OuTHORN Arms by the found of an Horn. 

To Our- Go ſuve- Fan, 82x.] to out- ſtrip in Walking, c. 

Our-Land [ Rec.] Land let out to Tenants merely at 
the pleaſure of the Lord. N he. chen 

OuT-Landiſh [ of uge-lang, Sax. and 3, ] of another * 
Land, foreign. bo n 4 0 

OvT-Law [uge-laga, Sex] a Perſon outlawed. 

8 [of 3 ax.] the loſs of the Benefit o 
a Subject, and the King's Protection. ks 

To Our-Law one, to ſue him to an Outlawry. 

Clerk of the OuTLaws1zs, an Officer of the Court of 
Common-Pleas, whoſe buſineſs is to make out the Writs of 
Can Utlagatum after Outlawries. 

o OuT-Learn [of ute-leopnian, Sax, ] to learn faſter 
or farther than another. 

Our Let [of ude and lævan, Sax. ] a Paſſage out. 

OuTLYCKrER (in a Ship] is a ſmall Piece of Timber made 
faſt to the Top of the Poop, and ſtanding right out a Stern: 

To Our-Live [u'te-libhan, Sax. ] to live longer than. 

Our-Moſt [yr heyv, Sax. ] the moſt *: | we 
. To OvuTt-NumBrs | of ude, Sax. and nombrer, F. or "I 
numerare, L.] to number or amount to more than another, | 


To OuT-Paſs | of ute, Sax. and paſſer, F.] to go be- 2 
yond, to exceed. a | Fr 4 no ner Fa 
' OuTPaRTErs [in 3 a ſort of Thieves about Nig- NN | | 
. who rode about to fetch in ſuch Cattle or other 1:8 
hings as they could light en; and to rob Men and Houſes, _ ro 4 
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Our Ac, a violtnt Aﬀault, an heinous Offence ja" ghic- 


vous Injury ; a ſenſible Affront., F. SF 
Our s, [pf outrageux,'F.] cruel, violent, fierce 3 
highly abuſive, affrontive or injurious. 8 
1 [ of outrageux, F. and neſs ] violent 
age, 18 1 

OuTr1/Ders [in Law] travelling Bailiffs, employ'd either 
by the Sheriffs or their Deputies to ride to the fartheſt places 
of their Counties or Hundreds, to ſummons ſuch as they 
thought fit to their County or Hundred-Court. 

 Ourar'car [of uge-nub, Sax. ] thoroughly, totally; 

alſo immediately. 

To OuTrv'n [of ute a nunian, Sax. ] to run better or fa- 
ſter than, or beyond another; to exceed. 


To Oursrarr [of ute, Sax. and ſtroopen, Ds.) to 
exceed, to excel, to get the ſtart of, 

OuTrsTRE/TCHT [of uye and ard hecan, Sax. ] extended, 
ſpread out in length. 

OvuTwarD. [of ud pea ho, Sax. ] on the outſide. 

Ovu'TWARDLY, on the outſide, | 

To Ourwir [of uve- idan, Sax. ] to exceed, or impoſe 
on another by Wit. 

OvuTworxs [ of uxe· pe hea y, Sax.) Works or Fortifica- 
tions without a City. 


OvuTworxs [in Cookery] are the Courſes of Diſhes ſet at 


the outſide of the Table. 

Ovum Philiſaphicum ¶ in Chymiſtry] a Glaſs round at the 
bottom with a long Neck, uſed in Chymical Operations, 

Ovze, a ſort of miry Sedge. | 

Ovuzer [of oyle, Sax.) a Black-Bird. 

Ovzy, moiſt, wet, plaſhy, 

Ow/cnes, Boſſes or Buttons of Gold. 

To Owr [prob. of Feannian, Sax.] to be indebted to. 

Ow. | of ule, Sax. ] a Night- bird. 

Owr. [ Hieroglyphically] did repreſent the Death and Un- 
happineſs of a wicked Tyrant, or an Hypocrite who- hates to 
be ſeen in the light of the Sun. 

Ow/LER [prob. q. one who goes out in the Night like 
Owls] one who conveys our Wool, or prohibited Goods 
by Night to the Sea - ſide, to be ſhipped off for France, &c. 
contrary to Law. 

Own [of agen, Sax.] of or pertaining to Property, 

To Own [of geannian, Sax. ] to have a Property in; 
alſo to lay claim to ; alſo to acknowledge or confeſs. 

Owner, he who has a Property in. 

Ows, a kind of wild Bull. 

Owse [prob. of oyw, a Scale,] the Bark of a young Oak 
beaten ſmall and uſed by Tanners. 

Ow'szR, the Bark and Water in a Tan- Pit. 

Ox [ Oxa, Sax. ] is a Beaſt that ſurpaſſes moſt others in 
Strength, yet patiently ſubmits its Neck to the Yoke, and 
therefore is the Emblem of Strength ſubdu'd and brought 


under ; and for that 8 in Heraldry is a proper Bearing 


for thoſe who hay laid the Yoke on the Necks of fierce 
Nations. 

Ox Eye [Sea Term] violent Storm that ſometimes happens 
on the Coaſt of Guinea; ſo called, becauſe when it firſt ap- 
pears it is in the Form of, and ſeems not much larger than an 
Ox's Eye; but comes down with ſuch Impetuoſity that in a 
very little ſpace, and frequently before they can prepare them- 
ſelves for it, it ſeems to overſpread the whole Hemiſphere, 
and at the ſame time forces the Air with ſo much Violence 
that the Ships are ſometimes ſcattered ſeveral Ways, and 
ſometimes are ſunk downright, | 

OxBane, an Herb, Sax. 
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' Oxrrtr Lin Hor/es ] is fnd of a Horſe when the Hou of 
the Had. N. cleaves juſt in the middle of the fore-paft . 


the Hoof from the Coronet to the Shoe. 


Ox-Exe, a ſmall Bird; alſo an Herb. 
Ox-eLy, ah Inſect. 5 | 
Ox-canxc [of Land] as much Land as may be plonghed . 

by one Gang or Team of Oxen in one Day; about 13 Acres 
Ox-Toxcvue, the Herb Bugloſs. 
Oxatr's [*axic, Gr.] wild or Wood-Sorrel, L. 
Oxy a'canrHa L, Gr.] the Haw-thorn Shrub, 
or the Raſpberry-tree, | | 
Oxy/cspros CE D, Gr.] a kind of ſmall Cedar ha- 
ving prickly Leaves. | 18 

Oxa'Lus [%axun, Gr.] a ſharp ſalt Compoſition, as VI. 

negar and Brine. | | 

OxyY'cear Ar Gr. ] a mixture of fair Water 

and Vinegar, good to allay the heat and pain of Inflammations. 

OxycRro'ceum [of *@- vinegar, and neut, Gr. ſaffron] 

a Plaiſter made of Saffron, Vinegar and other Ingredients. 

* 1 LFYταν, Gr.] Medicines that quicken the 

ight. a 

O'xycox LAH, Gr.] a Triangle having 3 acute An- 
gles. 

Oxyco'nial7 [of E ſharp, and viz, Gr. an angle) 

; 3 28 of or pertaining to an Oxygon; acute an- 

8 

OxYLa"PaTHON LFU Gr. ] the ſharp pointed 
Dock. L. | 

O'xyYmEL of ot de and wha, Gr.] a kind of Potion Or Sy- 
rup made of Honey, Vinegar and Water boiled together. 

Oxy'moRon [*upweyr, Gr. 4 d. ſubtlely fooliſh] a F. 
gure in Rhetorick in which an Epithet of a quite con 
Signification is added to any Word, as, diſagreeing Agreement. 

' Oxymryrs1'xe [*vpm, Gr.] the Shrub wild Myrtle. 

Oxyxo'seMa [of de and e,, Gr. a diſeaſe] an acute 
Diſeaſe. | | 

Oxyro'riuM LFZ, Gr.) a Medicine cauſing an eaſy 
Digeſtion ; or that is of other quick Operation. 

___ OxyREGmi'a [*uprywa of os ſharp, and iplvzw, Gr. to 
belch] an acid, ſowre belching from the Stomach. 

Ox vx OD O [of and es, Gr. a Roſe] a Compoſition of 
two Parts of Oil of Roſes, and one Part of Vinegar of Roſes, 
ſtirred together for ſome time. 

OxyYsA/CCHARUM [of ede and owixiaper, Gr. ſugar] a Sy- 
rup made of Vinegar, the Juice of ſowr Pomegranates and 
Sugar. : 

OxXYTRYPHY'LLON [of Fe and Teipum, Gr.] the Herb 
Trefoil with a ſharp Leaf, | 

Or ER [oyer, F. to hear] a Law Word uſed in antient 
times for what we now call Aſſizes. 5 

Ox xx and Terminey [i. e. to hear and to determine] a ſpe- 
cial Commiſſion granted to certain Judges to hear and deter · 
mine criminal Cauſes. In antient times it was only upon 

ſome ſudden Outrage or Inſurrection; but at this time it 1s 
the firſt and largeſt of the five Commiſſions; by vertue of 
which our Judges of Aſſizes ſet in their ſeveral Courts 

OyER de Record, a Petition made in Court, praying that 
the Judges, for the better proof ſake, will be pleaſed to hear 
or look-upon any Record. 

Ore's.[oyez, F. i. e. hear yel a Word uſed by 8 
Cryers when they make publick Proclamation of any Thing. 

Ozex lies,, Gr.] a ſtench in the Mouth. 

OA N Lene, Gr.] an old, ſtinking Ulcer in the inſide 
the Noſtrilss. : | | 

O/Z1ER [ofier, F. ] a ſort of Willow-Tree. 
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Contempt, Cc. ph has the Sound of 

P ſamong the Antients} a numera Lettes, ſignifying Py 
p with a Daſh, ſtood for 400000. 
P (in ie ſigniſies Piano, i. e. ſoft, Trad. | 
AP Fo +4” ical * e ſigniſies a Pugil, whic is «he 
wg 1 1 of a H 

4 in Phy ical Preſcriptions) ſtands for partes equales, 

1. hs Parts, 
" . (with Aſtronomers) is uſed for 4uft Meridiem, after 


P. 'P. [in Medicinal Preſeriptions) ſtands for pulvis patrum, 


Paace, [old Records] the fame as Paſſagium. | 
PaBuLa'TiION, a Grazing or Feeding of Cattle, L. 
Pa'nuLar | pabularis, L.] of, or pertaining to Provender. 
 Pa"nuLaTtory, [ _— L.] the ſame as pabular. 
Pa'puLous [ pabuloſus, L.] the fame. as pabular. 
Pa'BuLum, [in Medicine] thoſe Parts of our comm 
Aliments, which are neceſſary for the Recruit of the animal 
Fluids; alſo any Matter that continues the Cauſe of a Diſeaſe. 
Pa'puLUM [with Naturalif;] Fuel, or that Part in com- 
buſtible Bodies, which the Fire immediately tceds on, or is 
ſupported by. 
Paca'sL1s, [old Rec.) payable, or paſſable. 
Pa'cal, [pacalis, L.] bringing Peace, or peaceable. 
Paca'lra, [among the Romans] Feaſts celebrated i in Ho- 
nour of the Goddeſs Pax, i. e. Peace. 
Paca'se, [old _—_— to pay. 
Paca'tion, an appealing, 1 or aſfuaging. 
* Pa'caTeD 5 L.] appeaſed, made peaceable. 
Pac of Aſſes, a Head, or Company of them. 
ACE [ paſſus, L. pas, F.] a Step, a Rate of Going; alſo 
a Meaſure of two Foot and a half, alſo (with G | 
five Foot. 
To Pac [aller 4 bas, F.] as an Horſe. 
Pachx'xriea [xax ber of rat, Gr. to fatten] 
Medicines that are of a thickening Quality. 
Pac!'rzrovs [ pacifer, F.] bringing Peace. »/1 
Paci'rsROUSNEss (of pacifer, L. and neſs} pur I 
ing Quality. 
' Paciricx' ron, "a Mediator, "JF? 
Pacirica'riON,” Paw tncking, a Mediation or Treating 
concerning Peace. 
Edict of PAciricar ion, an Ordinance, or Decree, ſet 
forth by a Prince or State, for the pacifying of all Parties. L. 
Pacieica"tory [ pacificatorius, L.] of, or remaining Fo 
Peace-Makers, or Peace-making. 
Pacirica“ronaxEss enn L. and 22 peace 
making Quality. 
Pacr'rick [ parificus, L. ] —_ or procuring Peace. 
eee {of 2— and neſs] 8 
=y 
Pa'ciertr [ pacificator, L.] one that appeaſes. 
To Pa'ciry [ parificare, L.] to appeaſ. 


A Pack [pack, Teut. and Du. pagurt, F.] a Bundle or 


Parcel packt up; alſo a Company, as a Pact f Hounds; 6 Set, 
as a Pack Cards. 
122 of Wool, a Quantity of it of about 240 Ib. a Horſe 


To Pace [of parken, Tat. or .. qe bundle up; alſo to 


place, as 


Pa'cxac [old — a Duty of a Penny ger Pound on 


certain Mercha 
PaexExsG, _ appointed 154 ſworn to pack up "0 
rings, according to the Statute, -. | 
Ferme, putting up in Packs ; - alſo lacing Cards, 
Packer, one ' whoſe Trade and 
Merchants G 
To Piet up his A wis fprob-of fitk packen, Text. to be 
done] to prepare to march off, to go away in haſts. 
. Pacxine Whites, à Sort of Cloth 
—— exkr Ppagters F.} aparcel, or bundle, as of Letters, be. 
Per [patium, L J Bargain, Covenant, or Agreement. 
Pera toxventa' Fin Poland] are the Articles 


W W- 


They oblige each other to obſerve, 


> Ae Wt 5. 1 01 enn =} 8 


he Letter P is not heard in r rr 


Hands or Feet. 


or, the ſeſuit's Powder. 

P. P. [in Muſical Books] is uſed for pin, biens, Ital. „ 
more ſoft. 
* P. P. [in Mufical Books] an Aiden of pianiſimo, 


the 


ges, where alſo 


i bo. pock up 4. 
Eee. as a 


mutnall 
_38recd en between the King and the 2 and — 4 


F. 8. 


2 pertlining . len 7 


PA W 0. Hence. {oft Bolſter put 
* dme hard Thing that is worn n AY - 


mal, Man or Beaſt is ſo called. 
Pap Nag, a Horſe that goes caſy. | 
To Pap [prob. of pedarius, L. a Foot) WW 
Foot; alſo to rob on the Road on Foot. 4 
A Papper 2 {of pedarizs, L. ] one who robs. on the 1 | 
Foot Pad a-foot. 
To Pa'ppLs [ patrouiller, F.] to move the Water with 


ere te form 
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PappLe Staff, along Staff with an Iron Folk at the End * 
of it, uſed by Mole- catchers. | , 

Pa'ppock, a large Toad or Frog. 

Pa'ppock, or Paddock Courſe, a Piece of Ground taken out * 
of a Park, encompaſſed- with Pales or a Wall, for Racing 
with Greyhoynds for Wagers, Plate, Ce. Thoſe Paddocks E 
are uſually a Mite long, and a quarter of a Mile broad. at 
one End is a little Houſe where the Dogs are to be entered, 
and whence they are to be ſlipt; and near this Place are Pens 
to incloſe 2 or 3 Deer for the Sport. 

P/ DV AN [with Madaliſi] a modern Medal, in Imitation 
of the Antique; or, a new Medal ſtruck with all the Marks 


and Characters of Antiquity. A 
PapLock [prob. of pendens, kanging, and Loc, Sa. 
pendant or hanging Lock. | | 
PADARTHROCA' cs [of ae a Boy, agleoy a Joint, and 
xaxdy an Evil, Gr.] the corrupting of a Bone in the Joint, 
the Joint el a Diſeaſe incident moſtly to Children, where 


oints ſwell, and the Bones are moſt 98 PR. * - al 
PaztpDE'ros [Tad Gr. the O a precious Stone 
pay oy [Te:d$gos, Gr.) the Opal, ap 1 
Pa'zan [of lar, Gr. to ſhoot, or ſmite] an Hymn or 
Song of Praiſe made to Apoll, at ſuch a Time as any Plague 
or Peſtilence reigned, * ' 
Pax A 1% antient Poetry] a Foot; 0 called, becauſe 
Pazon 2 ſuppoſed to be appropriated. to the Hymn Paean. 
Paz/pacocus , [maids yo'y9s, Gr.] a Schoolmaſter, an 
Inſtructor of Children. of” 
Par'paco'oy [Tailaywylia, Gr. of maiden, of Childfenz . | 
and a to lead, to inſtruct, ] the Teaching of .Chil- 


dren, Rakion, Diſcipline. 
N PTISM [Tad oy Banſiouis, Gr.] inflne B Bapy 


PAatDEROTRIBI'A [of Taud\gor Gi, Gr. I the Exerciſe of 
Childrens Bodies. l p ; 
ih, Gr] a Part of Phy- 


PazperOTRO'PICA [ad 8co7toT 
ſick which relates to the Management of Children. 
Paro; vA, the Peony, or Piony, a Flower, L. 
3. 'GANS [ pagoni of pages, L. a Village) thoſe. of the 
Pas Fan, eathen or Gentile Reli . 5 ſo eall d, 2 
cauſe that after Cities were converted to fal be + Su 
ſtition ſtill remained in the Villages, for that the Publi 
of Chriſtianity moſtly reſorted to Cities. 
Pacans'LIA [among the . Romans] Feaſts held in vith- 
Itars were erected, and Sacrifices offered 
annually to the Tutelar Gods. Here the Peaſants offered 
. Cakes — Ceres and Tellus for 1 Harveſts. 
Pa/canism [ paganiſnul, L.] Heatheniſm, the religious 
r of ee or the Adoration of Idols afl. falſe . 
G 


Pao | pagina, L. the Side of a Leaf in a Book, __ 

Pace, a Youth of Honour advanced to the Service of a 
Prince, or ſome great Perſonage, to ad on Viſits of Ce- 
 TEMOny, fete, 1. | 

Pa'ctanT [not linptob. of wagen, Da. a Chariot, ac- 
cording to Skinner] a pompous Machine, as Chariot, c. 
carried about in publick Sbews, . 

PE SRABTAT of pomp, e oltentatious Shew 
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| wy 2 oo 10 {incrt, Een an Idol's Temple in China, Ke. | * 
alſo the Image it ſelf; — a piece of Iudian Gold, worth = 
about 9 Shillio 72 ſo papel by the oY | 

| Pacus Lale Ja Country, L. ws « 


Pal'oLES,, Flowers, alſo. called Cowſlips. 
Paik [ rb. of pile, Spe J- Veit to ach Water ins | 


Pain Foes Gr. Ene, L. pe m, Sar. ny 8 5 * 4 4 
are N Body: all iet of Mind bf Mind * = ER 1 ö 
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1 | 
To Pan [puner, Dan. peiner, F. I to affect with pain. 
P Wb White Bread, 8 as x 
Pays fort & dure [in Com. Law) a Puniſhment for thoſe 
that beng arraigned of Felony, refuſe to put themſelves upon 
the drdinary Trial of God and their Country, and are there- 
fore counted to ſtand mute and ſpeechleſs. This Puniſh- 
mem is commonly called preſſing io Death; during which 
Tine of Puniſhment, they are to have only hard dry Barley- 
Bread and Puddle-Water. 
Paine [eine, F. or prob. of peinen, Teut. puner, Dan. 
a"txyvuL [prob. of pin an ax. ] cauſing Pain; 
alſo Sour 
ParvrvLLy [pin pull and yelice, Sax. ] after à painful 
or laborious Manner. 


ParNFuLNnEgss [pin and fulnexye, Sax. ] a Quality cau- 


ſing Pain; alſo Laboriouſneſs. | 

Parnins [of paghs L. Villages] Pagans; fo called, be- 
cauſe when their Temples were taken from them, and con- 
ſecrated to Chriſt, they uſed to ſacriſice in pagis, i. e. in 

Villages. 

Parns [in Cookery] divers Meſſes made of Bread, ſtuffed 
with Farces and Ragoos, proper for Side-diſhes. 

Pains [with Farriers) an ulcerous Scab breeding in a 
Horſe's Paſtern. | 

To Paint [pingere, L. peindre, F.] to deſign or dawb 
with Colours. | 

Paint [ pigmentum, L.] Colour for painting. 

ParNTER [peintre, F.] one who paints. 

ParNnTER Stainer, one who paints Coats of Arms, and 

other Things pertaining to Heraldry; alſo one who paints 
or ſtains Linen Cloth. 

ParnTixnG [ie peinture, F. ars pifforia, L.] the Art of 
repreſenting Men, Beaſts, Birds, Flowers, c. in their pro- 
per Forms and Colours. | * 

Pair [une paire, F. or par, L.] a Couple, Fellows, as 
Shoes, c. 

ParRED ez F. ] coupled, c. | 

Trial per Pars [Law Term] is a Trial by a Country or a 
Jary, i. e. thoſe that are of the ſame Country or Neigh- 

ur 


Pais [old Law) a Country or Region. F. | 
Pals Ack, a Draught of any part of a Country, as 
Landskip, &c. 


Pa1sso [oli Writ.) Paſnage, a Liberty for Hogs running 


in Foreſts or Woods, to feed on Maſt. 

PA'Lace [ palatium, of Mons Palatinus in Rome, where 
ſtood the Royal Manſion-Houſe] hence all Royal Dwel- 
lings are called palatia. L. 

PA'LAbix, a Knight of the Round Table. F. 

PALAESTRA [of maaert, Gr. Wreſtling] a Building where 
the Grecian Youth exerciſed themſelves in Wreſtling, Run- 
ning, Quoits, &c. 

PALAE'STRICAL, of, or pertaining to Wreſtling. 

PALAESTROPHY'LAX [of waxrgiree and gyaat,a Keeper] 
the Governour of the Palaſtra, and the Exerciſes therein. 

PaLAaG1uM, a Duty antiently paid to Lords of Manors, 
for Exporting and Importing Veſſels of Wine in any of 
their Ports. | 

PaLa'xxa [in Fortificat. a Defence made of large poles 
or ſtakes. | | t 

PALANQUIN, a Kind of Chaiſe or Chair born by Men 
on the Shoulder, much uſed by the Chineſe and other Ea- 
ſtern people, for travelling from place to place. 

Pa'LaTE [palatum, L.] the Roof of the Mouth; alſo 
* Taſte. | Y | 

A'LATABLE [of palatum, L.] agreeable to the palate 
pant to the Tal. b „ | pk a 
ALATABLENESS [of palatum, babilis, L. and neſ 
Agreeableneſs to the M's 4 Taſte. ; 2 
| PaLa'TINATE [ palatinat, F. of. L. ] the County Pala- 
tine of the Rhine; the Territories of the Elector Palatine 
of Germany. A Province or Signiory poſſeſs'd by a Pala- 
tine, and from which he takes his Title and Dignity. 

PA'LATINE [ palatin, F.] belonging to the Palace or Court 
of an Emperor, or Sovereign Prince, as a Count Palatine. 

Mount PA“LATIxE [at Rome] one of the 7 Hills on 

Which the Royal Manſion-Houſe ſtood ; whence comes the 
c Foy Palace. 
a A'LATI Os [with Anatomifs]a ſmall ſquare Bone form- 
ing the hind part of the 1 14 — that part of the 
_ Os. maxillare, which forms the fore-part of the palate. L. 
PATATro Salpingæns [with Anatomifts] a Muſcle” that ari- 


ſes broad and tendinous from the Edge of the lunated part 


at the Or pubis, &c. L. 


| 1 14 * | 
PataTosTarnitiyus [with 4ratomifs) is the ſame 

Pterigeſtaphilinus internus, 1 : 2 "y 
PAR — L. J white, looking wan. . 


+ Pau [palus, Lat. Barb.) a ſort of thin Stake for a Fence 
BB: bs PALE is ¶ paliſſader, F.] to encloſe or fence with 

PaLE ſin Heraldry] is one of the ten honourable Ordi- 
naries; and is fo call'd, becauſe it is like the 
Paliſades uſed about Fortifications, and ſtands 
perpendicularly upright in an Eſcutcheon, divi- 
ding it length-ways from the Top to the Bottom 
and ſhould contain a third part of the Shield. See the Ef. 
ON Fein fs rats | ignifies Things bom 

n Pax ſin gnifies Thin e one 
* in he Nature of ; Pale. ; 5 6 * 

ALEs Lin Carpentry] Boards ſet up for partitions 

PrLEs Gude, . — e. allo Rows of Piles - 
_— drove into the Ground to make wooden Bridges over 

ivers. 1 0 

PaLEE ſin Heraldry] is when a Shield is divided into 
our or more equal parts, by perpendicular Lines 
falling from the Top to the Bottom. See the 
Eſcutcheon. 5 8 ale 8 | 

Par ale [in Hera ifies a 
Shield divided by one ſingle Line x the 
Middle from the Top to the Bottom, which 
is the Nature of a Pale. See the Eſ. 

mY cutcheon. | N 
Park, as the Engliſb Pale in Ireland; that part wherein 
the Engliſh formerly lived apart from the ri/h, by their own 
Laws. 6G 4. 

PaLep ſin * a Coat is ſaid to be paled, when it 
is equally charged with Metal and Colour. 1 

Pa'LENESS [of pale, F. and neſsof palliditas, L.] Wanneſs, 
or Whiteneſs of Countenance. | 

To grow PALE [ pallere, L.] to grow wan, or. white 
looked. 

PaLed Flowers [in Botany] are thoſe which have Leaves 
ſet about, or ſurrounding a Head or Thrum, as in the Ma- 
rigold. | 

Cy Patepd ſin Heraldry] is where the Pale is cut 
and the demi-pales of the Chief, tho of Colours the fame 
with thoſe of the Point, yet different in the Place where 
they meet ; ſo that if the firſt of the Chief be Metal, that 
which correſponds to it underneath is of Colour, 

PAa“/LEISN, ſomething pale. | 

Pa'Lzs, a Goddeſs of Shepherds, under whoſe ProteQi- 
on were the Flocks and Herds. a 

Pa'L RET [pailfrai, Brit. an palefroy, F.] a Pacing- 
horſe, or a Horſe of State for a great Lady. : 

PA'Lici [of aaa it dat, i. e. coming out again from 


the Earth] Deities ſaid to have been the Sons of Jupiter by 


Thalia, who hiding her ſelf in the Earth from Fan, 
brought forth two Brothers, call'd Palici, in whoſe Temple 
in Sicily, were two deep Baſons of boiling ſulphurous Wa- 
ter never running over, the two Holes being the Holes at 
which theſe two Brothers came out, being turn'd into the 
aforeſaid boiling Fountains. Theſe Fountains were 
Delli, and were famous for the Trial and Puniſhment of 
Perjurys for into them was thrown the Oath of him that 
had ſworn, written on a Note ; which, if true, floated; but 
if falſe, ſunk to the Bottom. Poetick. | 
PairL1a [among the Romans] Feaſts and publick Re- 
joicings celebrated April 20, in Honour of Pals the 9 
deſs of Shepherds; during which, they danc'd and leap 
over Fire made of Bean-ftraws, Branches of Olives, Pine 
and Laurel. F. | | . 
Pari [Afronemy] a fix d Star of the firſt Magn 
tude in the Bull's Eye, called alſo A/debaran. _ 
Patiloc!a [mearoyte, Gr.] a Figure in Rheto- 
rick, when the ſame Word is repeated, as bu, thou 4 
thony. * | "xv : 
LIMA“ CHs [with Grammarians] a Foot confiſting 
of two long Syllables, and one ſhort, as Nati rd. 1 
PALIursESTON IAN, Gr.] a Sort of E - ra 
Parchment, uſed for making the firſt Draught of 7 
2 would bear wiping out, and new Writing in the % 
PaLinGENEs!'a [of gr regia of TA again de 
ireors, Gr. Birth] the new Birth, or the Pallage ol in 
Soul of a Defunct into another Bode , 
_ Patirnprout {of aN, Gr. 7- . unn 25 i 
back } a Verſe or Sentence which runs the ſame. being 1 
either forwards or backwards, as, Roma tibi fubite 4 
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2 Bed, 9. 4. a Bed of the height of the Feet, according to 


Thing White os Red. 
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PA! 


11 [old Stat.] a Merchant Denizen, one born 


in England. l | FF 
Pa'LinoDY [weamdia, Gr.] a Diſcourſe contrary to a 


preceeding one, a Recantation, or Recalling what one had 


ſpoken before. 


PALINTroc HA [of „An and rive, Gr. to bring 
forth] the Delivery of a Child a ſecond Time. 


tens Pt. FJ Fence of Tur, 


Pa't15zs [in Heraldry] repreſents a range of Paliſſadoes 


belore a Fortification, and ſo repreſented on' a 
Ni, riſing up a conſiderable Length, and pointed 
14 at the Top, with the Field appearing between them. 
HERD PaLl1SaDes [in Arebitecture.] 
Paltsapes [in Gardening] an Ornament in the Alleys 
of Gardens, wherein Trees are planted, which bear 
Branches from the Bottom, and which are ſpread in ſuch a 
Manner, as to appear a Wall covered with Leaves. 
Turning PaLisAapgs [in 1 an Invention to 
| — I preſerve the Paliſades of the Parapet 
| — the Shot of the Beſiegers, ſo or- 
dered that as many of them as ſtood in 
| the Length of a Rod 2 * — 
T down like a Trap, fo that they could not be ſeen 
by the bday, but juſt when they — on their Attack; 
but nevertheleſs were always ready to do the proper Office of 
, as the Figure. | | 
wh RUS N „Gr. ] the Shrub Chriſ's Thorn. L. 
PALL C pallium, palla, L.] a Robe or Mantle worn by 
ights of the Garter. 8 ; 
oy et a Covering of — Cloth or Velvet, laid over a 
nd Corps at a Funeral. 
" dich Reman Catholicks) a Kind of Ornament made 
of the Wool of Lambs, about the Breadth of 3 Fingers, with 
Labels hanging down before and behind, which the Pope be- 
ſtows on Archbiſhops, c. who wear it about their Necks 
at the Altar, over their other Veſtments. 


To Pari [of appaler, F. or palin, C. Br.] to grow 
flat or die, as Wine and other Liquors. do. 


A croſs Pal. [in Heraldry) repreſents the Ornaments 
NAA of an Archbiſhop ſent from Rome to Metropoli- 
tans, made of the Wooll of white Lambs. 

See the Eſcutcheon. | | 
Pa'ti-Ma'ii, an Exerciſe or Play, where a 
round Bowl or iron Ball with a Mallet ſtruck 
thro? an Arch of Iron, ſtanding at either End of an Alley, 
as in St. James Park. | 

Pare fol Rec.] a Canopy, ſuch as is borne over the 
King at his Coronation ; alſo an Altar-Cloth. 

PaLLaca'na, a Sort of Onion. 

PALLA Drum [of TIdaxag, Gr.] the Statue of Pallas re- 
preſented holding a Pike in her Hand, that always moved as 
ſhe turned her Eyes. The Trojans did believe that this Image 
fell down from Heaven into the Temple before it was co- 
vered ; and they were told by the Oracle of Apollo, that 
their City ſhould be inexpugnable ſo long as that was with 
them. At the Siege of Troy by the Grecians it is ſaid to 
have been ftolen away by Let and Diamedes; but others 
fay this was a falſe one, which was expos'd to the Publick, 
and that the true one was with the Tutelar Gods, carried by 
ZEneas into Italy, which being introduced into Rome, many 
counterfeit ones were made like it to prevent the true one 
from being ſtolen. 8 WS; 

Pa'LLas [[IdAnzg, Gr.] the Goddeſs of War and Wiſ- 
dom, who, according to the Poets, came forth armed out of 
Jupiter's Brain when his Head was cleft by Vulcan. She 
was alſo call'd Minerva, which ſee. | | 

Pa'LLas ſin Painting, &c.] is repreſented in a blue 
Mantle embroidered with Silver. OFCOM WR 

Pa'LLeD [prob. of appale, F.] flat, dead, without Spi- 
nt, as Wine, Beer, e. | 

Pa'LLaTs, two Nuts that play in the Fangs of the Crown 
Wheel of a Watch. | 


PaLLeT [in a Ship] a Partition in the Hold, in which, 


by laying ſome Pigs of Lead, c. the Ship may be ſuffici- 

ently ballaſted without loſing room there. 
PaLLet: 1 Painters] a thin oval 

lay their Colours on. * 


Pa'LLBT Bed [prob. of pied, or pit F. a Foot, and /it 
Stinger. But Minſhe chooſes to derive it from Palas, L. 
Chaff, 9. d. a Bed ſtuff d with Chaff] a Sort of low Bed; 

Pa'LLET, Cin Heraldry] is a, ſmall Pale; being half che 


Ereadth of;a Pale, of which, Pallets there are ſometimes ever 


. 4 1 a N | CI L0H] 
ral in one Shield, and muſt never be charged with. any 
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ms Ip who deceitfully cheats at Cards, or coggs at Dice, by keep- 
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PA g 
Pair Tee o pallium  & togs, L. J Aa C 
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PaLLRco'rE ock or ſhort Coat wi 
as Pages wear. | 


To Pa'tiiarz [ palliare, L.] to diſguiſe, daub, colour, 


or cloak. 


PALLIA'T1ON, a palliating, mitigating, or cloaking, c. 


PALLIaT1ON [with Phyſicians] is the quieting and aſſuag- 
ing of Pain, and providing againſt the moſt ſevere Symptoms 


of a Diſeaſe, when nothing can be directly levelled againſt 


the Cauſe. | | 
PA'LLIATIVE, | paliatif, F.] ſerving to palliate. 
PALLIaTIVE Cure [in Phyfick] is the anſwering of a 
Palliative Indication ; or the Removal, or Mitigation of the 
Symptoms of a Diſeaſe, the Cauſe of it ſtill remaining. 
PATLLIATIVE Indication [with Phyficians] is where the 
Symptoms ofa Diſeaſe give too much Trouble and Danger, 
to have the Cure deferred till the Diſeaſe, on which it de- 
pends, is removed. | 
Pa'LLID [ pallidus, L.] pale, wan. 
PAa'LLIDNEss [of pallidus, L. and neſs] Paleneſs. 


Pa'LLIDUs, 4, um [in Botan. Writ.] White with a Caſt 
of Yellow. | 


- PaLLirica'tion [in Archite#] is the piling of the 


* 


the little Finger, Ac. and proceeds tranſve 


Kind of 


Ground-work, or the 5 it with Piles, or Tim; 
ber, driven into the Ground. 


PA'LLIEX N (Carpentry) à Building» a Landing-place in 
| ParLLizk Sa Stair-caſe; or a Step, which being broader 
than the reſt, | 


erves for a 18 64g 


PALM te, L.] the inner Part of the Hand; alſo a 
Meaſure of a Hand's Breadth, three Inches. 


PaLu- Tree [ Emblematically] repreſents Juſtice, becauſe it 


is faid to N all its Fruit proportionable to its Leaves; 
and becauſe the Wood of it is leaſt ſubject to Corruption. 
The Palu-Tree ee was uſed to repreſent 
the Life of a religious Man, the Root of which is unpleaſant 
to look upon, but the Fruit and Branches are grateful both 
to the Eye and the Taſte. It alſo is uſed to repreſent Vic- 
wy. in that it is ſaid to riſe the higher the greater Weight 
it C : 


 PaLm of an Anchor, the Flook or broad Part which 
faſtens into the Ground. | 
PAaLM-Sunday [ſo called of a Cuſtom of the primitive 
Chriſtians of 1 Palm-branches, in Memory of the 
triumphant Entry of our Saviour into Feru/a/em] the laſt 
Sunday in Lent, or the Sunday next before Eafter Sunday. 
Paru Worm [in America] an Inſect about 12 Inches 


long, and extreme ſwift in its Motion, having an incredible 
Number of Feet, and 2 Claws at the Head and Tail, with 


which it wounds and I ng Perſons, putting them to in- 


tolerable Pain for 24 Hours. | 

To Pain [of Palma, L.] to juggle in ones Hand; to 

cogg or cheat at Dice. | 
ALMA, the Palm of the Hand ; alſo the Date-Tree. L. 

PALMA Chri/ti, a Sort of Plant. L. | 

PALMATA 42 Rec.] a Handful of Corn. 

PALMA“ Hordeum [eld Rec.] palm Barley, or ſprat 
Barley, a Sort of Grain fuller and broader than common 
Barley; called alſo Beer Barley, or Battled Barley. 

PalMa'kis Brevis [with Anatomifis] a Muſcle of the 
Palm of the Hand, ariſing from the 1 that ſuſtains 

y, and is inſert. 
ed into the eighth Bone of the Carpus, L. 

PALMARIs Longus [ Anatomy] a Muſcle of the Palm of 
the Hand, which takes its Riſe from the inward Protube- 
rance of the Humerus, and is inſerted Side-ways to the Roots 
of the Fingers. It aſſiſts in graſping any Thing firmly. 

PALMA'Da 7 [old Rec.) a Blow upon the Hand with a 

PALMA'DA 12. or Ferula, 5 Ie 

PaLMa'TUs, 4, um, [in Botan. Writ.] formed like to the 
Fingers with a Hand, as are ſome of the Orchiss, L. 

PALMER [fo called of a Branch or Staff of a Palm-Tree, 
which they carried in their Hands when they returned 
from the Holy War] a Pilgrim , who travels to viſit holy 
The. oe; 3 f 

Paruzz-Worm, a Caterpillar with many Feet; 

PALMER 73 the Crown of a 's Head. 
" Partmzr [of Palma, L.] the Palm of the Hand, one 


ing ſome of them in his Hand, c. 42 

Paruzx [of palna, L.] an Inſtrument with which 
School Boys are ſtruck on the Hand, 
Puts [with Botanifs) the Shoot, or young Branch of a 
Vine; alſo that Shoot of.a Palm-Tree, on which it branches. 
„ ParMz3TRY [of Palma, L. the Palm of the Hand] = 
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Divination! or telling Fortunes by, inſpeRting the 
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Þ Junnarbine, an Indion Tree, of the Juice of which 
the Indium make a pleaſant Sort of Wine. 4 | ; 
Pa'/LMrsTER, one skilled in Palmeſtry. n 

'Patmo'se | palmoſus, L.] full of or abounding with 


Palm-Trees. | 
"Parnvs, a Hand-breadth, a Span from the Thumb to 


the little Finger. L. ; 
Pains {with Boraniſir] white Buds ſhooting out of Wil- 
| lows or Sallows before the Leaf. 


. Phyſicians] a ſhivering or panting of the 
Heart, cauſed by a Diſorder or Convulfion in the Nerves. 

Pa'Louvn; a Sort of Fiſh, 

- Pa'tranLe [ pa/pabilis, L.] that may be felt or perceived; 
alſo manifeſt, evident, plain, clear. 

- Pa'LYABLY [| palpablement, F.] _ evidently, c. 

-Pa'LPABLENESs [of 2 . and neſs] Capableneſs 
of being felt; alſo Plainneſs, Manifeſtneſs. 

PALPE'BRAE, the Eye-lids, or Coverings of the Eyes. L. 

Patrira'TiON, a panting, beating quick, or throbbing ; 
the vehement beating of the Pulſes, Heart, and Arteries. . 

- PA\LPITATING [| pa/pitans, L.] panting or beating quick. 

PaLsTOR AVS [Eſaltſgraff, Teut.] a Count or Earl who 
has the overſeeing of a Prince's Palace. 

Pa/Ls1car [ paralyticus, L.] having the Paley. f 

PA'LSICALNESS, [of æaαHανAνναναν,,, Gr.] Afflictedneſs with 
ehe Palſey. | 

Ps [paralyfis, L.] a Diſeaſe. . 
To P LTER [prob. of paltron, F.] a Coward to play faſt 
and looſe, to deal unfairly; alſo to ſquander away. 

Pal rx [prob. of paltron, F. or paltroniere, Ital.] 
bad, ſorry, pitiful, of little Value. | 

\ P&'LTING q. d. pelting} throwing at. Ply: 

Pa'LTRINEss [prob. of pallor, L. and neſs] Pitifulneſs, 
Sorrineſs. 

PaLuUDaME'NTUM, a mili Garment, anciently worn 
by Generals; alſo a: Royal Robe; alſo a Herald's Jacket, or 
Coat of Arms. L. | 

PaLupo'sus, 2, um, [in Botan. Writ.) the ſame as 

PaLv'sTRIs, e, [in Botan. Writ.) growing in Marſhes or 


— 


a'Ly Bendy = Heraldry) is when an Eſcutcheon is 
divided by Lines perpendicular, which is call'd 
6, Paly, and then again by others diagonal athwart 
66 the Shield from the Dexter Side to the Siniſter, 
L444 which is call'd Bendy. | | 

To PAurER [pamberare, Ital.] to feed high; alſo to in- 
dulge, cocker, or make over much of. H e 

Pa'MPALET [of pampire, O. F. of papyrus, L. Paper, as 
Skinner thinks, or of a7&y Gr. all, and xu, Gr. to fill] 
a {mall Book ſtitcht. | 

PAMPHLETEE'R, a Writer of, or a Dealer in. Pamphlets. 

PAurix E“ ToRuB Corpus, [Anatomy] a Sort of Plexus, 
or Knot of Blood-veſſels, formed by the ſpermatick Veins ; 
which, on their Progreſs through the Tees, conſtitute a Body 
called, Corpus varicoſum pampiniforme. | 

Pax [ÞPfann, Teut. Banne, Dan. Panne, Sax. ] a Veſ- 
ſel of various Metals and for various Uſes. 

Pan [ædv, Gr. All.] Hence Mythologiſts find Secrets of 
Nature couch'd, and that d ſignifies the Univerſe. An 
ancient Egyptian Deity call'd by them Mandes, a He-goat in 
the Shape of which he was there worſhiped. But the 
Greeks ſay he was the Son of Penelope the Daughter of Ta- 


rus, whom Mercury raviſh'd in the Shape of a He-goat, and 


born in Arcadia, whence he was eſteem'd a rural Deity, and 
the God of Mountains, Woods, and Shepherds. 

Plutarch, in a Tract of his Morals, call'd, sg Tap A 
roy * i. e. Why Oracles ceaſe to give Anſwers, tells 
us. a notable Story, that a Ship failing out of Greece into Italy 
was becalmed about the Echinades, and the Perſons in the 
Ship hear'd a Voice loudly calling on one Thamus an Egypri- 
an, who was then in the Ship, who made no Anſwer to the 
firſt or ſecond Call, but at the third reply'd, here am I; then. 
the Voice ſpake again, bidding him when he came to the 
Palodes to make it known that the great God Pan was dead, 
and that, when they came to the Palodes, which are cer- 
tain Shelves and Rocks in the [onian Sea, Thamus ſtanding 
on the Poop of the Ship did as the Voice directed him; 
whereupon was heard a mighty Noiſe of many together, 
who all ſeem'd to groan and lament, with terrible and hideous. 
Shriekings. News hereof coming to Tiberins the Emperor 
of. Rome, he cauſed the learned Men to enquire out of their 
Books who that Pan ſhould be; Who anſwered, that he was 
the Son of Mercury and Penelope. But thoſe who more nar- 
rowly examined the Circumſtances of this Accident, found it 
happen at the Time when our Saviour ſuffered on the Croſs, 


| who was the true God Par, and Shepherd of our Souls; and 
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divulging his Death and Paſſony. che Devi), 
who uſed to ſpeak in Oracles, = to deſiſt from that — 


pea | 

Pan {Hieroghyphicalh}] is pittured -withwtivo Horns  , 
his Heh! e BY a Leopard's Skin about his 
Shoulders, and a Rank of ſeven ſlender Pipes in his Hang, 
ſo joined together that their Muſick could make an harmoni. 
ous Conſort, to ſignify the Harmony and rare Correfponden.. 
cy that is in the World between the ſeveral Parts that com. 
poſe it. The two Horns did repreſent the Suny his Gr. 
ment the beautiful Variety of the Stars. 

Pax, the lower Part of this Deity is hairy, and reſembles! 
a Goat, to intimate the Unevenneſs of the Earth: But the 
upper Part is like a Man. For Arber . Sky] in as much 
as Reaſon is ſeated in it, poſſeſſes the — 4" of the whole 
World. They feign him laſcivious, and luſtful, becauſe of the 
many. Cauſes of Seeds; and the | Mixtures which are made 
from them. | Waun 

He purſues the Nymphs, for he delights in Exhalations, 
which proceed from Humidity, without which it is impoſi. 
ble that the World ſhould appear. 2 

He is faid to be clothed with a Leopard's Skin, as wel 
becauſe of the beautiful Variety of all Things, as alſo be- 
cauſe of the Colours that are ſeen in the World. 

They call him Syeroy, either becauſe he is blown 
through by all Winds, as d ovglr]uy #. e. of blowing, 
or that he is not accommodated to Dancing genteelly; 
but skips like Country-clowns that have not the Knowledge 
of more polite Muſick, d vd oxipray, i. e. skipping. 

Panacz'a [weraxeia, Gr. of way all, and ait, 
to Cure, Gr.] the Herb All-heal. ; Hh? 

Panacz'a [according to Galen] Medicines which he had 
in great Eſteem. Thence, 

Panact'a [with Chymiſts) is apply'd to their univerſil 
Medicine, which, as they pretend, will cure all Diſeaſes in all 
Circumſtances, Conſtitutions, and Ages. | 

Panace'a Mercurialis [with Chymiffs] ſublimate of 
Mercury or Quick-filver ſweetened, by many repeated Subli. 


mations, and the Spirit of Wine. 


Pana'ceous, a Term apply'd to ſeveral Plants, by Res- 
ſon of the extraordi Virtues aſcribed to them. 
 Pana'po counts, Bl or panade, F.] a Sort of Food, 
3 nfants. | i | 8 8 

ANAR1'TIUM [with Surgeons] a \ inful Swellin 
at the End of the Finger at the Root of the Nail. , 

Pana'THENAEZA [of , all, and 'AInvaia, Gr. Minerro 
Feaſts obſerved at Athens, for the Union of the Towns 
Attica, by 1 mn Here they wreſtled naked, and danc'd 
the Pyrrhick Dance in Armour. | | 

Pack E [Pfankuck, Text, Pancoerk, Dy.) a Cake 
fry'd in a Pan. Wes | 

PaxcaLl1ss, a Plant otherwiſe call'd Milan Cabbage. 
 Panca'zevs [of gas all, and x&pmos, Fruit, Gr.] 1 
Spectacle or Show, which the Roman Emperors exhibited 
to the People; a Kind of Chace or Hunt, of a Number of 
Beaſts, as Bullocks, Deers, Hares, c. which being ſhut 
up in the Circus or Amphitheatre, into which, Trees were 
frequently tranſplanted ſo as to form a Kind of Foreſt, were 
let out to the People; and thoſe who would' purſued, ſhot, 
killed and cut in pieces all they could; others ſuppoſe Pancar- 
pus to be alſo a Combat wherein robuſt People, hired for that 
Purpoſe, fought with wild Beaſts. 

Pa'/xCarT, a Paper of the Rates and Cuſtoms due to the 


French King. 3 1 5 
[ Tarxtica, Gr. ] Medicines good er 


PaxncuRe'sTA 

profitable againſt all Diſeaſes. | 3 
Pa'ncttros Ide of d and Aga, Gr. Colour] 8 

precious Stone, that 1s almoſt of all Colours. 
Paxciyma'coca [of wy all, x Humour, wy 

duese a Leader] univerſal Purges, Medicines which 

diſperſe all Humours in the Bode. ls 

ANCRA'TICAL C prancraticus, L. of av all, and gr 


Gr. Power] almight x. | | 
PaxncraTiwn [of may all, and xe Might] the Er. 
erciſe of Wreſtling, Boxing, rr. 
[ dy 


PANCR EAS of ray all, and xe, 
Gland 
which 


con- 


ry 


Pals 


» . 


* 
A penpters Mur 


ive] Books treating on all 5 l 
22 of the Civil-Law, ſo called from the Univerſality 


: 


of ray, and Ne, 1 re- 
Subjects and Quettions ; alſo 


of its Comprehenſion. | 

Paxnpe'mivs Morbus [of dv, Gr. all, and Jju®-, 
the Body, Gr.] ' a Diſeaſe which is univerſally rife every 
where. 

Pa'nper [Incert. Etym 
who takes a Bribe to hold his Tongue. Wü 
Panic rio, a ſtretching out one's ſelf and yawning 

both together ; a Wreſtleſneſs that uſually agcompanies the 
cold Fit of an intermitting Fever. 

Paxnpora Leder oye, 7. e. receiving the Gifts of 
all the Gods] a Woman (according to the Poets) made by 
Vulcan, at the Command of Jupiter, whom every God 
adorned with ſeveral Gifts. Pallas gave her Wiſdom, 
Venus Beauty, Apollo Muſick, Mercury Eloquence ; 
others ſay, the Mother of Deucalion, who ſent a Box to 
Epimetheus, fill'd with all Kinds of Evils, who having re- 
ceived it, opened it, and out they all flew and fill'd the Earth 
with Diſeaſes, and all other Calamities. Heſychius ex- 
pounds this of the Earth as beſtowing all Things neceſſary 
for Lite. | 

Panpor'aTrIxX [old Stat.) an Ale-wife, or ſhe who 
brews and ſells Drink. 

88 RE [ pandura, L.] a muſical Inſtrument reſembling 
- a Lute. | 
Pane [ pannean, F.] a Square of Glaſs, Wainſcot, c. 

Paxgcy'RICAL [ Tarnyvgines, Gr.] of or pertain- 
ing to a Panegyrick. 

Paxnecy'rick [among —_— a Church Book, con- 
ſifting of Panegyricks or Diſcourſes, in Praiſe of Jeſus 
Chrift and the Saints. 

Pax OY RICK [Ternywerdy, Gr.] an Oration or Trea- 
tiſe, Complemental or Laudatory, to or on a Prince, or 
worthy Perſon, or Virtue. 

Pangecy'rIST [memyveorys, Gr.] a Maker or Wri- 
ter of Panegyricks. | 

To PaxzcyR!'zE [aoaryyuito, Gr. ] to write or ſpeak 
Panegyricks. | 

PaxeiTY [of panis, L. Bread] the Eſſence of or the 
Quality of being Bread. Prior. 

PAaNE'LLA [in Law] a little Page; a Schedule or Roll 

. of Parchment, c. It is uſed more 
particularly for a Schedule -or Roll, containing the Names 
- _ urors, as the Sheriff returns to paſs upon any 

rial. 

Pane'Tia [Aut. Deeds] a Pantry or Place to ſet up cold 
Victuals. 

Pancs [prob. of Pains, Eng. or Paneigen, Text. to 
Torment] violent Fits or Throws of Pain. 

A Pa'xick ſudden Conſternation that fiezes upon 

Pa'xick Fear © Mens Fancies, without any viſible Cauſe, 
a needleſs or ill-grounded Fright. The Reaſon why theſe 
Terrors are attributed to Pan, was, as ſome ſay, becauſe 
when Ofiris was bound by Typho, Pan and the Satyrs ap- 
pearing, caſt him into a Fright ; or becauſe he trighted 
all the Giants that waged War againſt Jupiter: Or as others 
ſay, that when Pan was Bacchus's Lieutenant-General in his 
Indian Expedition, being encompaſſed in a Valley, with an 
Army of Enemies far ſuperior to them in Number, he 
adviſed the God to order his Men to give a general Shout, 
which ſo ſurprized the oppoſite Army, that they immediate- 
ly fled from their Camp. And hence it came to paſs, that 
all ſudden Fears impreſs'd upon Mens Spirits, without any 
juſt Reaſon, were, by the Greeks and Romans called, Panick 
Terrors. | | 

Pa'nicuLa [with Botaniffs] a ſoft woolly Beard, or 
String whereon the Seeds 0 
as in Reeds, Millet, c. 

Paxni'cuLaTE. See Paniculatas. | 


Ja male Bawd, a Pimp, alſo one 


PaxicuLa'TUs, 4a, um. [in Botan. Writ.) a Plant is faid - 


to be foribus paniculatas, i. e. with paniculate Flowers 
when it bears a great Number of Flowers ſtanding upon 
long Foot-ſtalks, iſſuing on all Sides from the middle Stalk ; 
the whole Bunch being broad at the Bottom. or in the Mid- 
cle, and growing narrower towards the Top, as in ſome 
Starworts. | On \ 3 
Paxis, Bread, L. 8 | | ? | 
. # an » ermigeroram [eld Rec.) Bread diſtributed to Ser- 
e | | | 
Paxis, fortis & durus, ſee Pain fort. ec. 
Pax is militeri; [o/d Rec.) Ammunition or Camp Bread ; 
. i coarſe and black Sort of Bread, hard Bisket, L. 


Pais Porcizus {Botany the Herb Sow-Bread, T 


- Paxrs Pucatus 


{ome Plants hang pendulous, 


* 


nonia or Hungary, properly in thoſe Parts of 


Plates. It was dedicated to 


* F | 
1 
{Blackwbirhy) a middle Sort of Bread be- 


twixt white and brown, the coarſer Bread in religious 
Houſes made for ordinary Gueſts, whereas the Bread for 
the Convent was pure Manchet. 


PaxxA'DE [in the manage] the curvetting or prancing of 


a ſtout Horſe. 
Pa'nnace 7. the Maſt of Woods, as of Beech, Acorns, 
PA'UNAGE Se. which Swine, Cc. feed on; alſo 

the Money taken for feeding Hogs in the King's Foreſt ; alſo 

a certain b 60 upon Cloth. 

Pa'xNEL L panneau, F.] a Square of Wainſcot, c. alſo 
a Roll containing the Names ot 
Saddle for a Horſe that carries Burdens. 

Panxet [with Falconers] the Pipe next to the Hawk's 
Fundament. | 

Pa/nnicLe [parnniculus, L.] a Membrane. 

PaxxnrcuLus, a ſmall Clout or Rag, L. 

PaxnniculLus Carneſus [Anatomy] a fleſhy Membrane, 
which the ancient Anatomifts ſuppoſed to be common to the 
whole Body ; and to be the 4th 323 or Covering of 
it, after the epidermis, cutis & 2 85 

Pa'wNIERKS [panieres, Ital. and F.] a Sort of Bread 
Baskets, or Dorſers for carrying on Horſe - back. 

Pa'xnitr Man [in the Inns of Court] one who winds a 
Horn or rings a Bell to call the Gentlemen to Dinner or Sup- 
per, and provides Muſtard, Pepper and Vinegar for the Hall. 
Paxxo'x ius, 2, am. [in Botan. Writ.) growing in Pan- 
Hungary that 
lie to the North Eaſt of the Danube, L. | 

Pa/xnus, any Cloth, Stuff, or Clothing, L. 

Pa'/xnxnus [with Oculifts) a Diſeaſe in the Eye, when 
the Veſſels which run to the Corners ſwell with Blood, by 
Reaſon of a Stoppage or Inflammations ; ſo that a fleſhy 
Web afterwards covers the whole or part of it. | 

PanoPLia [@ayownia of mas all, and 8 Armour, 
Gr. ] compleat Armour or Harneſs. 

PansELE'Nng [of gay and glu, Gr.] the full Moon. 
1 1 NSY [penfie, F.] a Sort of Flower calld Heart's- 
aſe. | 

PaxsoPHYA [Tayoogpia, of mas and c, Gr. Wildom] 
univerſal Wiſdom. - 

To Paxr [ panteler, F.] to fetch ones Breath ſhort, to 
breathe quick. | 

PanTacrvu'ELIsT, a good Companion, imitating Panta- 
gruel, a feigned Giant in Rabelais. 

Pa'xTars T [with Falconers) a Hawk's hard fetching of 

PANT AS TWind | 


A PaxnTALooN, a Buffoon, or Jack-Pudding dreſs'd in 


a Pantaloon. | | | 

PANTALOONS [ſo called of Pantaleon, the Patron of thoſe 
Buffoons] a Sort of Garment anciently worn, conſiſting 
of both Breeches and Stockings, and both of the fame 
Stuff. | 

Paxren [with Sailors] a Sort of Mat or Covering of 
Ropes to keep the Sails from fretting. * F5 

PanTa'RBE, a precious Stone, called the Stone of the Sun. 

Pa'nTERs [with Hunters] Toils or Nets to catch Deer 
with. 

Pa'xTEX [| Anatomy] the Paunch or Belly; alſo a Sort of 
Gall on the Neck of draught Beaſts, L. — 

Pa'xTHEA {among the Roman,] ſingle Statues compoſed 
of the Figures or Symbols of ſeveral different Divinities ; 


urymen; alſo a Sort of 


or Figures on Medals, the Heads of which are adorned 
with Symbols of ſeveral Gods, as one of Antoninus Pius, 


which repreſents Serapis by the Buſhel it bears, &c. 
PAa'NTHEAN Statues, Statues that reprefented all or the 


moſt conſiderable o the Heathen Deities, diſtinguiſhed by 


their ſeveral peculiaf Marks, which were placed above, 
about, or upon the Statues: Jupiter was known by his 
Thunder-bolt; Juno by her Crown; Soi by his Beams; 


Mars by his Helmet; Venus by her Beauty; Mercury by 


Wings at his Feet or his Caduceus; Bacchus by Ivy; Ceres by 
a Cornu Copia, or Ears of Corn ; Diana by a Creſcent; and 
. ** by a Bundle of Arrows, c. | 


ANTHEO'LOG1ST [of dall, and Geox, a Divine, 


Gr. Ja Student or Writer of univerſal or a whole Body of Di- 
vinity. | 7 
PaxnTHEON [of @ar7@v de, Gr. 7. e. of all the Gods] 
a Temple in Rome, built in a round Form by Agrippa, the 
Son in Law of Auguſtus, adorned with Marble of various 
Colours. 
of the Gods were placed. The Gates were of Braſs; the 
Beams covered with Braſs gilt, and the Roof was of Silver 
2 Vindesx. It was ſince 
conſecrated by Pope Boniface 1 
is now called Santa Maria by r M m.. 


In the Walls were Niches, in which the Statues 


to the Virgin Mary, and 
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Pa'xTHER [dr Ine, of r&y all, and Sig, a wild Beaſt, Gr.] 


fo named, becauſe it has the Fierceneſs of all Beaſts put 


together. - . 
a'xTHEr [ Hieroglyphically] is put to 7 75 Hypo- 
criſy and Deceit ; becauſe it is related, that the Scent of its 


Skin attracts all other Beaſts ; but it having a fierce Counte- 


nance which frightens them, it covers it with her two fore 
Paws, till they come nearer, ſo that ſhe can the more eaſily 
ſieze them. | 7 | 

Pa'xT1NG | pantelant, F.] fetching the Breath ſhort, or 
breathing quick. 

Pa'NTLER 7 [ panetiere, F.] an Officer who keeps the 

Pa'/xTzR & Bread in the Houſe of a FT. or Nobleman. 

Pa'nTorrLEes [ pantoufles, F.] high ſoled Slipper, Pan- 
tables: Hence, to fland upon the Pantables ¶ pantoufles] 
ſignifies ſtrenuouſly to inſiſt upon, or ſtand up for his 
Honour, c. | 

Pax TO ER [wayrouurgoy of ay all, and, wwreev 
Meaſure, Gr.] a Mathematical Inſtrument for meaſuring all 
Sorts of | Angles, Heights, Lengths, &c. 

Paxn'romine [ Terrdumu@r, Gr.] a Player that can mi- 
mick or repreſent the Geſture, and counterfeit the Speech of 
any Man. : | 

Pa'xToxn-Shoe, a Shoe contrived for recovering narrow 
and hoof-bound Heels in Horſes. | 

Pa'ntrRy [ paneterie, F.] a Place where Bread and other 
Victuals are ſet up. 

Paxurc1'a [garveyia, Gr.] Craftineſs, Subtilty, Skill 


in all Sorts of Matters. 


Pa'nus [with Surgeons] a Sore in the glandulous Parts. 

Pay [ pappa, L.] a Nipple or Teat ; alſo a Sort of Food 
for Infants. | 

PAPA [of Au rg, Gr. ſome take it for the Pope] a 
Contraction of pater patriæ, a Father of his Country; 
others of pater patriarcharum, a Father of Patriarchs, others 
of Pape, L. O. wonderful ! : 

Pa'racy { papautt, F. papatus, L.] a Pope's Dignity, or 
the Time of his Government. 

PAa/eaL [ papalis, L.] of or pertaining to the Pope. 

Paya'veR, a Poppy, L. | 
Para'vEROVUs | papavereus, L.] of or pertaining to a 
Poppy. | | : | 
* [in the Caribbee Hand:] a Kind of Fruit. 

Pa'rER [ papyrus, L. of wramugs, Gr.] a Subſtance 
made of Rags milled, for Writing and other Uſes. See Pa- 

rus. 

: Pa'yer-Shoes [| Hieroglyphically] repreſented Prieſthood 
among the Egyptians ; becauſe their Prieſts wore no other. 

ParrL1o, a Butter-Fly, IL. c 

.PariLiona'ceus, a, um. [in Botanick Writers) like a 
Butter-Fly. 

PAPILIONA “ CEOuS Flower, is one that reſembles a But- 
ter-Fly, with its Wings expanded, as in Peas and Beans. 
It always conſiſts of theſe 4 Parts ; 1. The Standard, which 
is a large erect Segment or Petal. 2 and 3 The Wings 


which are 2 Segments or Petals, compoſing the Sides. 4. The 


Keell which is a Concave Petal or Segment, reſembling the 
lower Part of a Boat. NM. B. The Keel is ſometimes intire ; 
ſometimes it conſiſts of 2 Petals or Segments adhering pretty 
clole together. FR 

Paer'LLAE Jnteſtinorum [with Anatom.] are ſmall Glan- 
dules, of which the innermoſt Coat of the Inteſtines or 
Guts is full; the Office of it is to ſoak in the ſtrained Juice 
called Chyle, and to diftribute it to the lacteal Veins. 

PaPer'LLAE [ Anatomy] the Nipples or Teats of the 
Breaſts. | | 

PaILLAE Pyramidales [ Anatomy] little Eminences arifing 
from the ſubcutaneous Nerves. 

PAPILLAE Linguæ [Anatomy] little Eminences on the 
Tongue, ſo called on account of their Reſemblance to the 
8 of the Breaſt, I. ; | 

APILLARUM Proceſſus [in Anatomy] are the Extremities 
of the olfactory Nerves, which convey the ſlimy Humours 
by the Fibres that puts thro' the Os Cribriforme to the Noſtrils 
and Palate. BED 
5 Pa'pisT [papiſte, F.] one who profeſſes the Popiſh Re- 
*ligion. 

Pa'e1sTRY NL papiſme, F.] the Principles or Doctrines of 

PayisM S the Papiſts, i | 

PaePr'sTICAL [of papiſte, F.] of or pertaining to the 
Papiſts. | . 1 
PATSsTIcALLx, after a Popiſh Manner. 

ParTsTICALXESS, Popiſhneſs. 5 

Parro'sus, 4, um. [in Botan. Mrit.] downy or feathered, 

as the Seed of Dandelion, Starwort, Sc. L. 5 


Pa'pPoUSNEss [of pappaſus, L. and neſs] downineſs, 


0 ſoltneſs, ſpungineſs. 
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Pa'rrus [with Botani 1 that ſoft light Down ' 
ws. out of the See J ſome Pint * D250 — 


hiſtles, c. which buoys them up ſo in the Air, that they 


are capable of being blown about any where by the WI 


* bor pappur, a ] ſoft, ſpungy. | 
aPULA [in Surgery] a Swelling with many reddiſt 
Pimples, which eat 22 L. 7 1 Ln 

Pary'xus [gamvgls, Gr.] a Flag-Shrub that grows in 
the Marſhes, and ſtanding Waters, near the River Nile in 
Egypt, of which they made Paper; hence our Word 5 

AR, equal, as to be af par, is to be equal. 

Pax of Exchange [in Commerce] is when one to whom a 
Bill is payable, receives on the Account juſt ſo much Mo- 
3 Value, as was paid to the Drawer by the Remitter. 

AR vagum [in Anatomy) a Pair of Nerves that ariſe be. 
low the auditory Nerves, from the Sides of the medulla oblog- 
gata. 

PA'RABLE [awagafory, Gr.] a continued Similitude or 
Compariſon; a Declaration or Expoſition of a Thing 
Way of Similitu de or Compariſon; a dark Saying, an Alle. 
gory 3 a Fable, or allegorical Inſtructi- 
on founded on ſomething real or appa- 
rent in Nature or Hiſtory ; from 
which, ſome Moral 1s drawn, by. com- 
paring it with ſome other Thing in 
which Perſons are more immediately 
concerned. 

Para'BOLA [Tepgfony, Gr.] is a 
Curve, as A B C, made by cutting 
a Cone by a Plane A E, parallel to 
one of its Sides, as F G. 

Para'BOLA [of megafdiau, Gr.) 
a Figure arifing from the Section of a 
Cone, when cut by a plain parallel to 
one of its Sides. 

Para'Bola [with Rbhetoricians) a figurative Expreſſion, 
when one Thing is uttered, and another ſignified. 

PARABOLANI1, a Set of Perſons 
who, in the Alexandrian Church, 
devoted themſelves to the Service 
of Churches and Hoſpitals. 

PaRraBoLick Cunens. Morrill 
13 a Solid thus fermed : Multiply 
all the A B's into AE's ; or, which 
is all one, upon the Baſe FG H. 
ere& a Priſm, whoſe Altitude ſhall 
be FE; and this ſhall be the pa- 
rabolick Cuneus, which is equal in 
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Solidity to the parabolical Pyramidoid. 


PaRAABOLICK Space [in Geometry] is the Area 
contained between the Curve of the Parabola, and 
a whole Ordinate B C. This is the + of the 
B QC circumſcribing Parallelogram BCDE in the com- 
mon Parabola. | 

ParaBo'liCck Pyramidoid [in Geometry] a ſolid Figure, 
ſo called from its particular Formation. 

ParaBo't1ick Conoid [in Geom.] a ſolid Figure generated 
by the Rotation of a Semi- parabola about its Axis, and is equal 
to half of its circumſcribing Cylinder. 

ParaBo'LICALT | parabolicus, L. Sage, Gr.] of, 

ParaBo'licx S or pertaining to a parable, or perabo/a. 

Parxaso'Lick [in Geometry] a ſolid Body formed by the 
turning of a Semi- parabola about its Ordinate. 

Parano'LICALLY ¶ paraboliquement, F. y Way ofParable. \ 

ParaBo'LICALNEsSS [of parapplicus, L. and neſs] the Be- 
ing of the Nature or Manner of à Parable. 

PAR ABO“LIroRM, of the Form of a Parabola. 

Para'noLIM [with Algebraifts] is the Diviſion of the 
Terms of an Equation by a known Quantity, that is invol- 
ved or multiplied in the firſt Term. 4 | 

ParaBoLo1D [Geom.] a Solid formed by the Circumvo- 
lation of a Parabola about its Axis. 195 
„ eee [in Geom.] are parabolas, of the higher 

nds. | * 

PARACELSIAN, a Phyſician who follows the Practioe ot 
Method of Paracelſus. . tle 

Paracels!srick Medicines, ſuch as are prepared | 
Paracelſus's Method. | | 3 1 

Paxack'vr ESIS [rafaxirrneig of mayaru/ſic, 1 1 
Gr.] a Perforation of the Cheſt to diſcharge corrupt N. q 
lodg'd there, or of the Abdomen to let out Water 8s in 

Paxace'nTricx Motion or Impetus [inthe new Afronn)) 
a Term uſed for fo much as the revolving Planet a 77 
nearer to, or recedes farther from the Sun, or der 
Attraction. 4 9 Ni . 
7 AE ParAcE" 
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Panzer ntrhiex Sollicitation of Gravity or Levity in 


— 


hanicks] i che fame with the r centripeta. 
_— Lhe phage [of wage and xto oe, Time, Gr.] an Er- 
ror or Miſtake. in the Time of any Action, falſe Chrono- 


wy xa'crom [in Doom's Day-Book] is the Tenure which is 
between Partners. S | |; 
Paxacle're [ wapixanres, Gr. ] a Comfarter, an 
Advocate. | ; | | 
PARACMASTICaA Febris [of wagaxpn, Gr.] a Fever 
which declines daily. 
PARACMA'STICAL [wagaxuuesxcs, Gr. ] of or pertain- 
ing to a Kind of continual hot burning Fever, in which 
the Heat, when it is at its Height, diminiſheth by little and 
little, till it ceaſes totally. 9 | 
Para'cusr [Wwayaxun, * that Part of Life, in 
which a Perſon is ſa id to grow old, and which, according to 
Galen, is from 35 to 49, at which Time a Perſon is ſaid to 
be Old. 
PaRAcoR [of wagaxoye, Gr. to hear difficultly] Deafneſs. 
Paracy'NANCHE [of wage and xurdyyn, of wage and 
xc a Dog, and &yyo to ſtrangle, Gr. ] an Inflammation in 
the outward Muſcle of the Throat, a Diſeaſe that Dogs are 
much ſubject to. | ; 
Pata'pt, a great Shew, State; the Expoſal of any Thing 


to view 3 | 


The Bed of PARADE, that on whicha Perſon lies in State. 


PARADE [in Fencing] the Act of Parrying or turning 

off any Puſh or Stroke. 18 
PARADE [with Military Men] the Place of Aſſembling for 
Troops, F. 8 : 

PARADIA'STOLE [wagadiaroay, Gr. ] a Separation, a Di 
ſtinction; a Figure in Rhetorick which joins Things that 
ſeem to have one import; and ſhews how much they dif- 
fer, by ſubjoining to each its proper Meaning, as Triſte lupus 
Habulis, maturis frugibus imbres. L. 

Pa'xA Dou [wagaderyve of v,, ui Gr. to ſhew 
according to] an Example. 

PARADIGRAMMATICE [of agua , an Example, and 
Yedupe, a Picture, Gr.] the Art of making all Sorts of Fi. 
gures in Plaſter : The Artiſts of this Workmanſhip are call'd 
== ; 

A'RaDISE [of ward yucorof mage and ova, to water, 
Gr. or rather of 0, Hab. ] a Place of Pleaſure. The Gar- 
den of Eden, where Adam and Eve reſided during their In- 
nocency 3; alſo the Manſion of Saints and Angels that enjoy 
the Sight of God, the Place of Bliſs in Heaven; according 
to the Notion of the Greeks, it is an Incloſure, or Park, ſtored 
with all Sorts of Plants and wild Beaſts of Pleaſure; and with 
us, any delightful Place is called a Paradiſe. 

Bird of Pa RAD ISE, a rare Bird ſo called, either on Ac- 
count of its fine Colours, c. or elſe becauſe it is not known 
where it is bred, from whence it comes, or Whither it 
goes. 

Parad1's1, grana, Cardamum Seed, L. | 

Paravp1'sus [in Ant. Ecclſiaſtical Writers) a ſquare Court 
before Cathedrals, ſurrounded with Piazzas or Nds for 
Perſons to walk under, being ſupported with Pillars. 


PARA DOox [marddoZop, Gr.] a Propoſition ſeemingly 


abſurd, becauſe contrary to the common Opinion. 

Pax Dbox [with Rhetoriciant] is 88 caſt in by the 

by, contrary to the Opinion or Expectation of the Auditors, 

which is otherwiſe called Hypomone. | 
Pazapo'xical, of or pertaining to a Paradox. 
PaRrAaDo'x1CALNEss, the Nature or Quality of a Paradox. 


Paranoxo'Locy [aagadoZokoyia, Gr.] a ſpeaking 


Paradoxes. 

ParaDRO'ME [T@apadgouis, Gr.] a Wall or Gallery 
having no Shelter over Head. my 

Pa'race [Law Term] an Equality of Name, Blood or 
Dignity ; but eſpecially of Land in the Partition of an In- 

| heritance between Coheirs. | | 

Para'Gium [Civil Lato] the Right of the younger Chil- 
dren of Noblemen, to hold Part of the main Eſtate, without 
doing Homage to the elder Brother. 

Paracium [ Law) is taken for the equal Condition 
323 2 Parties to be eſpouſed or T e 
ARAGO'GE L YE, , Gr.] a Fi 

Rhetorick, 3 a 7 $4 or table 7 added at the End 

of a Word, without adding any Thing to the Senſe of it ; 

this Figure is frequent with the Hebrews, as nN 
or TYAR I will Bleſs, and dicier for.dici, with the-Latins. 
 Paraco'es [with Surgeons]-that fitneſs of the Bones to 
One another, that is diſcernible in their Articulation. - 


 Paraco'cicar, of or pertaining to the Figure Para- 


Lege. | 


in Gram. or 


 Panaco'cicalty [of x „ Gr. a Production or 
Lengtheninp] cet to the 1 called Paragege. 
 P&'rxacGon, [paragome, Ital. ]Ja compleat Model 3 ; 
alſo a Compeer or Equal ; alto a peerleſs Dame, or Woman 
without compare. | | 
Paraco'hicks [@apayogra of mags yopio, Gr. to mi- 
tigate] Medicines for alleviating or afſuaging Pain. 
PA'RAGRAPH [Tacayrap@, Gr.] \fmaller Section of a 
Book, where a Line breaks off, a Section or Diviſion ; ſo; ma- 
ny Books are divided into Sections, and Sections into Pa- 
38 The Character of a Paragraph in a Quotation 
is F. : | x 
PartacRa'eny [with Rhetoricicians]a declining or waving 
the Matter in Controverſy. | 
PARANA TAE [Tegayeagy, Gr.] a Writing a Note in 


the Margin of a Book. 


ParRAGRA'PHE [with Poets] a Figure, when after having 
diſpatched one Subject, they paſs on to another; as Hactenus 


" Arvorum cultus E Aidera cœli; nunc te Bacche canam. 


PAKAGRA'PHICALLY [of apa ap, Gr.] Paragraph by 
Paragraph, or in Paragraphs. 
; ne [wagaasrn;, Gr.] an omitting or paſſ- 
dy. 
PARALIrouUENA [@agaaumopnme, Gr. 7. e. left out] 
a Supplement of Things omitted or left out in ſome pre- 
ceding Work or Treatiſe. _ The 2 Books of Chronicles in the 
Old Teſtament, ſo called becauſe ſome things are related 
there, which are omitted in the 2 Books of Kings. 
PaRALiPs1s [with - Rhetoricians] a Kind of Irony, 
wherein that Thing ſeems to be let paſs, which nevertheleſs 
is deſigned to be inſiſted on at large, with theſe Words, I /ay 
nothing of, I paſs by, &c. 
. A Sort of Herb or Spurge that grows near 
t ea. 


PaRAalLAa'CTICAL . 
Pantata'erion Tof or pertaining to a Parallax. 


ParRAaLa'CTICAL Angle [with 4fronomers] is the Angle 
made in the Center of the Star, by 2 right Lines drawn, 


the one from the Center of the Earth, and the other from 
its Surface. | 


% 


PARALLAX [ parallaxis, L. egdaxatis, Gr. Variation] 


an Arch of the Heavens intercepted between the true 
Place of a Star, and its apparent Place. 

Horizontal Pa RALLAX [with A/fronom.] is when the Sun, 
Moon, or any other Planet is in the Horizon 3 which is the 
greateſt of all; or it is the Difference between the real 
and apparent Place of a Planet, when it is riſing and 
ſetting. 

PaRaLLax of Latitude [with Aſtronomers] is an Arch 


of a great Circle paſſing by the Poles of the apparent Place of 


the Star, and comprehended between 2 Circles of the 
Ecliptick, equally diſtant, one of which paſſes by the true 
Place of the Star, and the other by its apparent Place. 

PaRALLAx of Longitude [Aftron.] an Arch of the 
Ecliptick lying between 2 great Circles, one of which paſſes 
from the Poles of the Ecliptick and the Star's real Place ; the 
other from the ſaid Poles by its apparent Place. 

PaRALLAx of the Moon to the Sun [4ſfron.] is the Ex- 
ceſs of the Parallax of the Moon above the Sun. 


PARALLAx of Aſcenſion [Aftron.] is the Difference be- | 


tween the true and apparent Aſcention of a Planet. 

PaRALLAXx of Declination [ Aftron.] is the Difference 
between the true and apparent Declination of a Planet. 

ParaLLax [in Levelling] is uſed for the Angle con- 
2 between the true Level, and that of the apparent 

vel. / 

PARALLEL [ parallelus, L. of πτ⁰ννάẽ,,jj¶ O-, Gr.] egui- 
diſtant; equally or every where alike diſtant aſunder. 

A PARALLEL [Tagdaanncs, Gr.] a Compariſon of 
Perſons and Things one with another. = 

A PaRALLEL [in Geography] a Space on the terreſtrial 
Globe, comprehended between 2 Circles parallel to the 
n 8 | | 

o PA'RALLBL [mettre en parallele, F. of wagdiayn@®', 


Gr.] to make or run equal to or with. 


Pa'RALLEL Lines [in Geometry] are ſuch Lines as lie 
equally diſtant from each other in all their Parts; fo that if 
they were infinitely extended they would never touch, 


A Circular Pa'saLLEL [in Geometry] is one Line or 
Circle drawn without or within another Circle, as . + 

PARALLEL Circles [with ers] all the leſſer Cir- 
cles; and particularly the Circles of Latitude, which being 
parallel to one another and to the EquinoQiial, ſer ve for 


; the more eaſy accounting the Degrees of Latitude. 
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PA Planes [in Gem.] are all thoſe Planes, 
- which have all the Perpendiculars 


drawn betwixt them equal 

2 edn Payne B "in g ks 852 — . 5 

In "PARALLEL. Rays [in Opricks)] are thoſe which keep at an 

equal Diſtance to each other, 128 the viſible Object to the 

ö Eye, which is ſuppoſed to be infinitely remote from the 
a Objects. Wann n 2 . 4 

1 | PARALLEL Ruler, an Inſtrument for drawing Lines pa- 

rallel to each other. * 


PA'RAULIEL Shiling, is the Sailing between 2 Places under 
the ſame Latitude. Ts 

PARALLEL Sphere [ Afron.) that Poſition of the Sphere 
that has one Pole in the Zenith, and the other in the Nadir, 

and the Equinoctial in the Horizon. | 

PARALLELS [in Geom.) are Lines, which always keep at 
an equal Diſtance, the one from the other. 

Pa/raLLELs of Altitude [in Aſtron.) are Circles parallel 

to the Horizon, imagined to paſs thro' every Degree and 
Minute of the Meridian between the Horizon and Zenith. 

Pa'RALLELs of Declination” [with Aftronomers] are Cir- 
cles parallel to the Equinoctial, ſuppoſed to paſs thro every 
Degree and Minute of the Meridian between the Equinocti- 
al and each Pole of the World. £2 

Pa'RALLELS of Latitude [in Afronomy] are leſſer Circles 
of the Sphere parallel to the Ecliptick, imagined to paſs 
thro' every Degree and Minute of the Colures. 

PARALLE'L15M [f, Gr.] the being pa- 
rallel, parallel Nature or Quality, that by which 2 Things 
become equidiſtant from one another. 

PaRALLE'LISM of the Axis of the Earth [Aftron.] is 
the Earth's keeping its Axis in itsannual Revolution round 
the Sun, or (according to the Copernican Syſtem) in a Po- 
ſition alway parallel to it ſelf. 
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any proper Portion, called alſo a Parallelogram, or Parallelo- 
wk gure bounded by 4 right Lines, whereof the 
PARALLE'LOGRAM, an Inſtrument compoſed 
any Map or Draught. 
Gr.] of or belonging to a 
Parallelogram. 


exact Reduction or Copying of Deſigns, Schemes, c. in 
grammick Protractor. | 
| ParaLLELOGRAM [Tagaakoyeapuer, Gr.] a plain Fi- 
oppoſite are parallel one to the other, as in this 
Figure. | 
of 5 Rulers of Braſs or Wood, with ſliding Sockets to be 
ſet to any Proportion for the inlarging or diminiſhing of 
PARALLELOGRA'MMICAL 
PARALLELOGRA'MMICK 
PARALLELOGRA MMICK Protraftor, a Braſs Semicircle 
with 4 Rules in Form of a Parallelogram, made to move to 


the Semicircle the Quantity of any Angle, either inward 
or outward. 55 
PARALLELOPE'PID [in Geometry] one of the regular 
Bodies or Solids, comprehended under 6 Rect- 
angular, and parallel Surfaces, the oppoſite 
Wy ones whereof are equal. Geom. fig. 38. 
Y/ PARALLELOPLEURON [of -r@agaranne andeasy- 
eov, Gr. a Side] any Figure that has 2 parallel Sides. 
PaRALLELOPLEURON [with ſome Geometric.) an imper- 
fect Parallelogram, or a Sort of Trapezium, having unequal 
Angles and Sides; but yet not all ſo, in that, ſome of them 
anſwer the one to the other ; obſerving a certain Regulation 
and Proportion of Parallels. Es, 
60 PaRALOSGIsM [wagancyiopors, Gr.] a Sophiſtry, a fallaci- 
| ous Way of Argumentation, when a falſe Concluſion is de- 
duced bom two Propoſitions; or when a Propoſition is 
paſſed over, which ſhould have been proved by the 
Way. Or a Fault committed in a Demonſtration, when 
a Conſequence is drawn from Principles that are falſe, or 
not proved, | | | 
IO ParAa'LoG1zE [ paralogizare, L.] to reaſon and argue 
ſophiſtically. | 
| PARALYTICAL | paralyticus, L. eagaauTincs, Gr.] of 
I or pertaining to one lick of a Palſey. | 
4 | PARALY'TICALNESs [of paralyticus, L. of TagaauriING, 
Gr. and 2%] palſical Condition. | | 
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_ ParaLy'Tick [ TareavTincs, Gr.] one afflicted with 
the Palſeys ' 3% | 
PaRALY's18 [-TagxAvorg, Gr.] a Diſeaſe commonly 


called the Palſey 


PA RAMRN [in Architect. ] an uniform Coutſe of Stones. P 
PA'RAMENT @ [with Hunters] the red Fleſh between the 


8 PA'KEMENT & Skin and Body of a Deer. 
| _ParamE'ss [of @agejicoy, Gr.] the Sound of the 5th 
String in Muſick; alſo the Note called B -/a--be--17j. © 


PARALLELISM, a Machine contrived for the ready and 


any Angle; one of thoſe Rulers is an Index that ſhews on 


phragm, attended with a continual Fever, and exquiſite Pain 


_- Panant'svs [of gate and pits, Gr. the MiddleF he 
next Finger to mide one, the Ring- Ringer. * 
PAN AMEZT EN [in Geometry] a conſtant, right Line in ſeve. 
ral of the Conick Sections, d alſo Latus reſtum, or a third 
| Pg Line called Ab/cif/a, and any Ordinate of a Pa. 
1a N F \ | I ET 1 1 4 
PaK AMOUNT [of para above, and montar, Span or monter 
F. to mount} above, or over all, ſupreme; 
Lord Paramount [in our Law) the ſupreme Lord of 
as toe fob 1 
aARaMo'ur [qui parat amorem, L. i. e. Who en 
Love] a 8 © | | * 
 Para'nzs1s [@agaiveois, Gr.] a Precept, Admonition, 
or ANNE 98 a 0d 
ARANE'TICAL [Taparerings, Gr.] apt, tendin 
or pertaining to Ol 5g or Admonition. & * 
PaRANE'TE [agg ru, Gr.] in Maſict the Sound of 
the ſixth String, ſo called as being next to the laſt. 
PARANE'TE, Diezeugmenon, the Note of d--la--ſol--re. 
PARAN RT TE, Hyperbolzon, the Note g--/o/--re--ut. 
PaRANE'TE, Synemmenon, the Note called %. 


PARANLT ES [weggrirns, Gr.] 2 precious Stone, a Kind 


of * 8 5 
A'RANY MPH IL ue, Gr. Ja Bride-Man or Bride- 
Maid, c. who ecke = 2780 80e and took 
Care of the well- ordering of the Wedding. 
PaRanyMPH [in the Univerſities] one who makes a 
Speech in Praiſe of thoſe who are commencing Doctors. 
PARAPE'GMA [aagtTyyue, Gr.] a Table or Plate of 
Braſs fixed to a pillar on which, in antient Times, Laws, 
Ordinances, Proclamations, c. were engraven. 
PARAPECMA, a Table ſet up publickly, giving an Ac- 
count of the Seaſons of the Year, the Riſing and Setting of 
the Stars, Eclipſes of the Sun and Moon. | nat | BY 
PARAPEGMATA [with Afrologers] Tables on which they | 
draw Figures, according to their Art. | 
Pa'rAPET [parapetto Ital. of parare, to defend, and petto, 
the Breaſt] a Breaſt-Work in Fortification ; a Defence or 
Screen on the Outſide of a Rampart of a fortified Place, rai- 
ſed 6 or 7 Foot high to cover the Soldiers and the Canon 
from the Fire of the Enemy. | drug's 
PARATH Fa particular Character, Knot, or Flouriſh, 
Pa RKAHE C which Perſons habituate themſelves to make, 
always in the ſame Manner at the End of their Name, to 
prevent their Signature from being counterfeited. 
PARAPHI'MOS1S [ of Tags and giuwcs, Of gde, 
to tie with a Bridle, Cr. Ja Diſorder of the Penis wherein the 
Prepuce is ſhrunk, and withdrawn behind the Glands, ſo as 
not to be capable to be brought to cover the ſame. | 
PARA“ PTHERNA [mgapneva of auch beſides, and 
PARAPHERNA'LIAabona © Sen, Gr. 3 thoſe 
Goods which a Wife challengeth over and above her Dow- 
er or Jointure after her Husband's Death; as Furniture for 
her Chamber, Wearing-Apparel, Jewels, &:c which are not 
to be put into the Inventory of her Husbands. + | 
PA'RAPHRASE [paraphraſis, L. mpgpearts, Gr. ] the ex. 
preſſing of a Text in plainer Words, and more largely, and 
more accommodated to the Capacity of the Reader. 

To Pa'RaPHRasE [ paraphraſer, F.] to make a Paraphraſe 
of, to comment upon. | 
Pa'/RAPHRAST[paraphraſftes, L. of auęggegeris, Gr. Jone 

who paraphraſes or expounds a Matter by other Words. 
PARAPHRASTICAL [ eaoTixd;, Gr.] done by Way 
of Paraphraſe; of, or pertaining to a Paraphraſe. 
PARAPHRASTICALLY, by Way of Paraphraſe. 
PARAPHR'ENES1S @ [of agg and gent, Gr. Ja Kind of 
PARAPHRENI' 7 Ota accompanied with a cont 
nual Fever; or, according to the modern Phyſicians, it 15 
an Inflammation of the Mediaſtinum or Pleura about the Dia- 


in the Parts affected, c. * 
PARAPHROSY'NE [megprogury, Gr.] a flight Kind of 
Doting in the Imagination and Judgment. n 
PaRATLEOTA, [mmeganryia of apy and ax\g7]4iv to 
firike, Gr.] a Palſey that ſeizes all the Parts of the Body be- 
low the Head; a Species of Palſey uſually preceding an Ap- 
plexy. . ; 
D L ragpagud hies, Gr.] a Pulſe not ſuit- 
able to a Perſon's Age. Ke 5 Cad 
PaRATHRE'Ma [of auęg and tor, Gr. a Joint] a 
Luxation when a Joint is a Trike ſlipt from its Place. 
Parasa'Nca, a Meaſure in Perla in Length about 4 
ARASCENT'UM [of ugg and oxwn, Gr.] the back Part 
of a Scene or Stage in a Ny doe; among the * 
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that Place of a Theatre to which the Actors withdrew, to 
dreſs or undreſs. . | 
 Pakasce'vs [ | 
the Sabbath, or of an Holy-day; eſpecially Eafer Eve. 

ParASELE'NE Lu n of rag near, and ownirn, 


oxnvd, Gr. Preparation] the Eve of 


the Moon, Gr. Ja Mock Moon, a Meteor or Phenomenon, 
encompaſling the Moon in Form of a luminous Ring. 
Paras10'PESITS, [mtegoiaanois, Gr.] a keeping Silence. 
Paras10'PESIS har: Rhetoricians) a Figure, as when the 
Orator ſays he will not ſpeak of ſuch a Thing; which Inti- 
mation alone makes it to be ſufficiently underſtood. 


Pa'xasITE | paraſitus, L. of _—_— Gr.] a King of 


Prieſts, among the Antients, or a Miniſter of the Gods; or 
(as others) a Gueſt of the Prieſt's whom he invited to eat 
Part of the Sacrifices ; hence the Word is uſed to ſignify 
a Smell-Feaft, or Trencher-Friend; a flattering Spunger 
or Hanger-on. l * . 

PAR ASI TICAL [Tapagirixcs, Gr.] of or pertaining to 
a Paraſite. 

Parasr'TICAL Plants [with Botaniſti] a Sort of diminutive 
Plants growing on Trees, and ſo called from their Manner 
of living and feeding, which is altogether on others. 

ParAs1/ticalness [of paraſiticus, L. of 
Gr. and neſs] Fawningneſs, Flatteringneſs. 

_ Pa'rasoL, a little Moveable, in Manner of a Canopy or 
Umbrella, born in the Hand to skreen the Head from Sun, 
Rain, c. F. ne WES 

Para'sTaDEs [with Architect] the Poſt or Pillars of a 
Door called ius, Gr. . 

PAR AST AE [in Architecture] the fame that the 7ralians 
call Membrette, and we Pilaſters, L. 

Para'sraTa [with Architef#s] a Kind of Anta or Pi- 
laſter built by the Antients, for the Support of an Arch, Gr. 

PaRasTATAE [with Anatom. ] are certain Veſſels enwrap- 
p_ in the ſame Coat with the ſpermatick Veſſels, which 

y their various Windings compoſe that Body that is fixed 
on the Back of the Teſticles, the ſame as Epidymide. 

ParasTa'T1ICA [with Architect] a Pilaſter or ſquare Pil- 
lar ſet in a Wall. 

PARASYNA'NCHE [Tagecuvd/yX)t of maya cy ,s, 

to Suffocate, Gr.] an Inflammation of the Muſcles of the 


upper Part of the Oe/ophagus or Gu/let, attended with a con- 


tinual Fever. 


PARA'SYNAXIS [aepecuvdg ts, Gr. a Conventicle or un- 
lawful Meeting. * 5 

ParA'THESIS [wapadnct, Gr.] a Grammatical Figure, 
where 2 or more Subſtantives are put in the ſame Caſe, 
and is called Appeſition in Latin. 

PaxaTHES1s [with Printers] the Matter contained with- 
in 2 Crotchets. 


PaRaTHEsTs [with Rhetoricians] is when a ſmall Hint of 


a Thing is given to the Auditors, with a Promiſe to enlarge 
on it at ſome other convenient Time. | 

PARA TILMUs [TegaTiAauO of ahn, Gr. to 
tear or pluck up] a Puniſhment, inflicted on Adulterers a- 
mong the Greeks, by tearing up by the Roots the Hair 
growing about the Fundament. | 

PARA“ TITIA [Arx, Gr.] ſhort Notes or Summa- 
ries of the Titles of the Digeſt and Code. 

Paravart [Com. Lam] the lower Tenant, or he who 
is Tenant to one who holds his Fee of another. 

Parazo'nium [TagaGdriey, Gr.] a Term uſed b 
Medalliſts for a Scepter rounded at the two Ends, in 
the Manner of a Truncheon or Commander's Staff; or a 
Kind of Poniard or ſhort Sword, repreſented as worn at 
a Girdle. | | 1 

o Pa'xBoiL [ parbouiller, F. prob. q. part-beiled] to 

boil but in Part 7; not thorough! A | * K* 

Pa'xBUNCLE [with Sailors] a Rope uſed in the Nature 
< a On of Slings, to hoiſe weighty Things into or out 
of a Ship. | 
Taxa [according to the antient Theology] three God- 
deſſes who preſide over the Lives of Men. And according 

to Plato the Daughters of Neceſſity and Deſtiny. Theſe (as 
the Poets fable it) ſpun - the Lives of Men; Cloths held the 
Diſtaff and ſpun the Thread; Lachefis turn'd the Wheel; 
and —yy cut the Thread of Life. The 3 Parcæ are in- 
troduced to denote the 3 fold Propriety of Time, the firſt 
is called Clotho, becauſe all Things that are brought to paſs 
are like to a drawing out of a Thread in ſpinning, follow- 
ing one another in a continual Succeſſion ; they call'd the 
ſecond Lachefis, and the Reaſon of that Name is that all 
Things that are deſtined to every one at his Nativity happen 
as it were by a certain Lot; the third is called Atropos, 
becauſe thoſe Things that have been diſpos'd and — y 
her can by no means be averted. © C/orbo is ſometimes repre- 


Eſtate, and has Iſſue only Daughters; ſo that 


PA 


kee fo a long Robe of divers Colours, and with a 


Crown on her Head adorned with 7 Stars, and holding a 
Diſtaff in her Hand; Lache in a Robe beſpangled with 
Stars, and holding a Spindle in her Hand; and Atropos 
clothed in a black Robe, and cutting the Thread with a Pair 
of Sciſſars. Lucian repreſents them after a different Manner, 
like 3 poor old Women, one holding 4 Diſtaff, another a 
Wheel, and another a Pair of Sciſſars, having their Heads 
adorned with large Locks of Wool mixt with Daffodils. 

To Pa Regt out [of parcel/e, F. ] to divide or diſtribute 
into Parcels. 2 

A P RET [of parcelle, F.] Part, Portion, a Bundle. 

To Pa'xcEL a Seam [Sea ee! is to lay a narrow Piece 
of Canvaſs about an Hand's breadth upon the Seam of a 
Ship that has been newly calked, and afterwards to daub it 
over with Tar. | | | 

PRI Makers [in the Exchequer] two Officers, who 
make the Parcels of the Eſcheator's Accounts, and dlie- 
ver the ſame to one of the Auditors of that Court. | 

Pa'rCENnERs [ Corr. ] is when one dies poſſeſt of an 


e Lands de- 
ſcend to thoſe Daughters, who are called Parceners, and are 


but as one Heir; allo if Siſters are Heir to one who has no 
Iſſue. 


Pa'xceners [according to Cuſtom] are the Sons of a 
Man who dies having Poſſeſſion of Lands in Gavel Kind, as 
in Kent, and ſome rr franchiſed Places. 

To Pax c [prob. of percoguere, L.] to burn or u 
as a hot Sun or Fire, that which is near it. 47 * 

PARcHN [prob. of percoguent, L. I burning or drying up. 

Pa'sCHINGNESsS, burning, c. Quality. : 


— PA'RC4MENT [ parchemin, F. of pergamena, L. of Per- 
f there, 


gamus in Aſia the Leſs, becauſe invente when Ptole- 


my prohibited the Exportation of Paper from Egypt] Skins 
of Sheep, &c. dreſſed for writing. F el 


Pa“ Rix ARX [in Law] a holding or poſſeſſing of Land | 


by joint Tenants, otherwiſe called Coparceners, pro indiviſe, 
i. e. without dividing the common Inheritance. 

Paxco Fracto, a Writ which lies againſt him, who vio- 
lently breaks open a Pound and takes out thence Beaſts that 
were lawfully impounded, for ſome 'Treſpaſs done. 


Pa'xcus [ Rec.) a Pound to confine treſpaſſing or 


ſtraying Cattle in. 


a'sxDoN [ perdono, Ital.] Forgiveneſs, eſpecially that 


which God gives to Sinners. 

Pa/xpon [in Law) a Remiſſion or Forgiveneſs of a Felo- 
nious or other Offence againſt the King. | 

Pax Dbox [in Canon Law) an Indulgence which the Pope 
grants to ſuppoſed Penitents, for the Remiſſion of the Pain 
of Purgatory. _ 

Pa'xzDon [ex gratia Regis) is ſuch a Pardon as the King 
affords with ſome ſpecial Regard to the Perſon, or ſome 
other Circumſtances, L. 

Pa'xpox [by the Courſe 4 Law) is ſuch as the Law of 
n allows for a light Offence. 

a'RDown Church-Yard, a Place formerly on the North 
Side of St. Paul's Church; this was a large Cloiſter, and a 
Chapel built by King Stephen, invironing a Plot of Ground; 
about this Cloiſter was artificially and richly painted the 
Dance of Machabray or Dance of Death, commonly called 
the Dance of St. Paul's, the like of which was painted about 
St. Innocents at Paris. The Metres or Poeſy of this 
Dance were tranſlated out of French into Zu by John 
Lidgate, Monk of Bury, and with the Picture of Death lead- 
ing all Eſtates, painted about the Cloiſter. The Monuments 
in this Cloiſter, both for Number and Workmanſhip, exceed- 
ed all that were in St. Paul's Church; all which were demo- 


liſhed in the Year 1549, by the Command of the Duke of 


Samer ſet. - | 
To Pa'xpon [Pardonner, F.] to forgive an Offence, 
by remitting the Puniſhment due to it. : 
Pa/xDonaBLE [ pardonable, F.] that may be.pardoned. 
Pa'xDONABLENESS [of pardonable, F. and neſs] capable 
of being pardoned or forgiven. | | 
Pa'xponers [antient Cuſtoms] Perſons who carried about 
the Pope's Indulgences, and (old them to any that. would 
a Swap 1 


o PA [prob of parer, F. to trim, or ſeparare, L. to 


ſeparate] to cut off by little, and little. 


PRE“ CBASIs [magixbang, Gr.] a Rhetorical Figure, 
where the main Subject is departed from. 


ParxEgcns's1s [ Merorict] a, Reſemblance of a Thing, a 


F _ the ſame as Alliſio in Latin. 
PA 


RE 'GMENON [Tagiyueror, Gr. a Derivative] a Rhe- 


- torical Figure, which joins Words together, which are 
derived one from another, - Wiſe Wiſdom, &. 
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ParzCo'ricks Tapyoend of aapyoria, to mi- 


tigate, Gr.] Medicines. which comfort, mitigate, and aſ- 


ſuage Pain. 

Pak EIL, equal, alike, F. „ 

PaxeLcon [mTaghAxoy, Gr. a drawing out into 
length] a Grammatical Figure, in which a Word or Sylla- 
ble is added to the End of another, as etiamnum. 

Paxt'Lium 7 IZaghNier, Gr.] a mock Sun, a Meteor 

% RHE'L1ON © appearing on each Side of the Sun. — 
PAREIANA Brava, the Root of a Plant growing in Mexico, 
&c. accounted a Specifick for the Cure of the Stone and Gra- 
vel. | 
Part menT [with Archit.] an uniform Courſe of Stones. 

Part 'menTs, the Ornaments of an Altar. a | 

PAREMUrrosis [Tegbuiwng, Gr.] a falling or com- 
ing in between. 

Pare 'MPeTO0s1s [with Wag | a Figure when aLet- 
ter is added in the Middle of a Word, as xs for ALC, 
U EF: . 

Pa RE MPT0s1s [with Phyſicians] is when the Blood ſlides 
from the Heart into the great Artery. , 

PaRE'NCEPHALOS * raff NMNοαν⏑’E6¾ of near, and 
i Xi, the Brain] the ſame as the Cerebellum. 

Part'ncHyMa [Tegkyyvua, Cr. Effuſſion of] thoſe 
Bowels, thro' which the Blood paſſes for its better Fermen- 
tation, or the peculiar Subſtance of ſeveral Parts of the Bo- 
dies of Animals, as the Heart, Liver, Lungs, Spleen, oc. 
alſo ſometimes it is uſed for all the Bowels. 

ParE'NCHYMaA of a Plant [according to Dr. Greto] the 
Pith, or Pulp, or that inner Part of the Plant, through 
which the Juice is ſuppoſed to be diſtributed. 

Part'ncyymous Parts [in ol Anatomy] ſuch fleſhy 
Parts of the Body as fill up the void Spaces between the 
Veſſels, and do not conſiſt of Veſſels themſelves : But it has 
ſince been diſcovered by Means of Microſcopes, that all the 
Parts of an animal Body are nothing elſe but a Network of 
{mall Veſſels and Canals. 

PAR ENT parent, L.] a Father or Mother. 

PA RENT AGE, Parents, Father or Mother, c. F. 

PAR EN TAL [ parentalis, L.] of or pertaining to Parents. 

De PA RENTALE /e Tollere [in antient Cuſtoms] a Re- 
nunciation of ones Kindred and Family, which was done in 
open Court before the Judge, and in the Preſence of 12 
Men, who made oath that they believed it was done for juſt 
Cauſe. | | | 

ParENTA'LIAa [among the Romans) Solemnities and Ban- 
quets held at the Obſequies of Relations and Friends, L. 

PaRrENTA'T1On, the Performance of ſuch Solemnities. 

Pare'NTHEsIs, the Marks () that include a Clauſe that 
is put into a Sentence, which may be left out in reading, 
and yet the Senſe remain intire. 

PaRE'NTHESIS [ragen, Gr.] an Interpolition, a 
putting between. 8 | 

Pare'NTHEsTs [with Grammarians] a Figure when ſome 
Vowel is put into a Middle of a Word, as ysgo; for yboos. 

 Pare'nTICIDE [| parenticida, parenticidium, L.] a Killer, 
or the Killing of a Father or Mother. 

Good Pa'rENTSs [ Hieroglyphically] are repreſented by the 
Pelican, who, as it is reported, will caſt herſelf into the 
Flames, kindled about the Neſt where her young ones lye, 
to deliver them from the imminent Danger. 

PARERE [in Trafict] a Term borrowed from the Traliant, 
ſignifying Advice or Counſel of a Merchant or Perſon nego- 
tiating ; for that ſuch a Perſon being conſulted on any Point 
Introduces» his Anſwer in Jta/ian with a mi pare, i. e. it 
ſeems to me, or I think. This begins to be naturalized 
with us. | | | 

Parz'rGa [Tagseyd or Tageyer, Gr.] an Appendix. 

ParE'Rca [in Architecture] Additions or Appendages, 
made by Way of Ornament to a principal Work. 


ParE'RGa [in Painting] little Pieces or Compartiments | 


on the Sides or in the Corners of the principal Piece. 
ParEx's1s, the Diſcaſe called the Palſey. 
Pa'xGer [prob. of paries, L. a Wall] Plaiſter for mak- 
ing of a Wall. 4 | 
PA'RGETER, a Plaiſterer. | 
PA'RGETING [incert. Etym. except of paries, L. a Wall] 
Plaiſtering of Walls, Cielings, Ec. 
PaR1ETA'LIA ofa [in Anatomy] the zd and 4th Bones of 


the Cranium, ſo called becauſe they form the Parietes or Sides 
of- the Head, . L. - 


 Parig'TaLs, fee Parietalia. 33 
EAN RIA [with Boraniſis] the Herb Pellitory of the 
all, L. | | F * 

Parie'Tes Walls [in Anatomy] the Incloſures or Mem- 
brances which ſtop up or cloſe the hallow Parts of Bodies. 


of a Muſical Inſtrument, that is next to the Baſe. 


> 
Pets, the Herb True. Love, or One. Berry. | 
PARHELION [TagyAtey, 22 a mock Sun. 
r 


PARHYPATE [TegvTa7n, Gr.] the Sound of the $ 


tring 

Pazian Marble, an excellent Sort of white Marble. 

Pazx!'Lity [ parilitas, L.] likenels. 

PN RIGHT 2. e, F. parochia, L.. ] a Diſtrict, Divificn 
of a City, Hundred, c. which has particular Officer: 
and in eccleſiaſtical Affairs, is under the Charge of a parti 
cular Prieſt. See Parochia. 


Par1'sHiONER [ parochus, L. paroiſſien, F.] an Inhabi 
of a Pariſh, or ſuch a Diſtrict. | 21 


Paris THMIA [Teagid wa of mage near, and Iten, 2 | 


Part of the Throat ſo named, Gr.] two Glandules or Ke. 
nels joined together, and having one common Cavity 
which opens into the Mouth, the ſame as Tonf//z and Ang 
dalæ 3 they ſerve to emit a flimy Matter into the Mouth, 

PARISYLLA'BICAL Nouns [in Gram. ] ſuch as conſiſt of 
equal Syllables, or which have not more Syllables in one 
Caſe than in another. | 

* RITY [ peritar, L.] _— equality. 

ARK [ parc, F. oc, Sax.] an Incloſure fi 

with Bea 1 of Chaſ "Wes | _ 

Park of Artillery [in a Camp] a Poſt out of Cannon 
Shot ; where the Cannon, artificial Fires, Powder, and other 
warlike Ammunition are kept and guarded. | 

Park of Proviſions [in a Camp] a Place in the Rear of 
every Regiment which is taken up by the Sutlers who follow 
the Army with Proviſions, and ſell them to the Soldiers. 

Park "uy Fiſhing] a very large Net diſpoſed on the 
Brink of the Sea, having only one Hole that looks toward; 
the Shore, and which becomes dry after the Flood is gohe 
off ; ſo that the Fiſh has no Way to left to eſcape. 

Parx [with Shepherds] a moveable Paliſade ſet up in the 
Field, to incloſe the Sheep in to feed in the Night-Time. - 

Park Bote [in Law) a being free from the Duty of in- 
cloſing a Park. f r 

Park Leaves, an Herb. 8 4 

P RLE [of Parler, F.] a Talking, Diſcourſe, Millur. 

To Pa'xLty [of Parler, F.] to confer or talk with, 

To Pa'xieEy [of Parler, F. to ſpeak] a Conference 
with an Enemy about ſome Affair or Propoſal. 

To beat a PaRLEY 2 [military Phraſe] is to give the 

To ſound a Pa 128 Signal for ſuch a Conference, by 
beat of Drum or ſound of Trumpet; which is uſually done 
by the Beſieged, in order to ſurrender the Place upon Condi- 
tions or Terms, and alſo by the Beſiegers, to haye Liberty 
to bury their Dead. ER 

PA'RLIAMENT [| parlement of parlementer, F.] the Senate 


or chief Council of a Nation; eſpecially in England and 


France. They meet together to make or alter Laws, and 
to debate Matters of Importance relating to the Common- 
wealth. It confiſts of the 3 Eſtates of the Realm, the 
King, the Lords Spiritual, the Lords Temporal, and the 
Commons. | . 
Pa'RLIAMENT [in the Inns of Court] the Members be- 
ing convened together to conſult about the common Aﬀairs 
of their reſpective Houſes. | 
PARLIAME/NTARY | parliamentaire, F.] of, or pertain- 
ing to, or agreeable with the Method of Parliament. 
ParLIaME/NTARINESS, the being according to the Rules, 
Method, or Authority of a Parliament. | 
Clerk of the PaRLIA ENT, an Officer who records all 
Acts done in this high Court, and engroſſes them fairly in 
Parchment Rolls, in order to be kept for Poſterity. 
PARLIAaME'/NTUM, Indoforum, i. e. the Parliament of 
the Unlearned, a Parliament held at Coventry the 6th of 
Henry IV. ſo called, becauſe by ſpecial Precept to the She 
riffs of the Counties, no Perſon was to be called that wa 
skill'd in the Law. 


at Oxford, in the 41ſt of Henry III. fo called, becauſe the 
Lords came with great Retinues of armed Men, and man) 
Matters were violently tranſacted againſt the King s Prero- 
gative. | 


PARLIAME'NTUM diabolicum, i. e. thedeviliſh Parliament, 2 


Parliament held at Coventry, the 38th.of Henry VI. wherenn 
Edward, Earl of March, . K. * afterwards crow ned King, 
was attainte. SOT ins 2s Time 
PaRLIAME'NTUM de la bonde, a Parliament in the Em 
of. King Edward II. to which the Barons came am 
with coloured Bands on their Sleeves for Diſtinction ag 
the 2 Spencer. 3 7 ä 
eee. [ parhoir, F. prob. of parler, F. to ſpeak] * 
lower Room for the Entertainment of Company. 


= 1 


PARLIAME/NTUM Inſanum, 1. e. the mad Parliament, held 
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Pa/rLour [in Nunnerics] a little Room or Cloſet where 


People talk to the Nuns through a grated Window. 

Pa'Lous [of parilis, L. or peerleſt] not to be equalled, 
matchleſs. wy 

Pa'sLous [ of perillous] dangerous, ſhrewd, ſubtil. 

' Pa/aLousNEss [q. peerlefneſs,” F. ] uncapableneſs of be- 
ing equalled, ſpoken commonly in an ill Senſe. 

PARux [with Antiquaries] a Sort of antient Buckler. 

Parmt'san [of Parma in Italy] a Sort of delicate 
Cheeſe. | 

Pa'rxtL Iq. d. Petronilla, the proper Name of a Wo- 
man]. a laſcivious Woman, a confident Girl. 

Paro'cula [Taguria, Gr.] an Aſſembly of neighbour- 
ing Inhabitants. | | 

ParocHia, or Pariſh, did antiently ſignify what we now 
call the Dioceſs of a Biſhop ; but at this Day it is the Circuit 
of Ground in which the People that belong to one Church 
iahabit, and the particular Charge of the ſecular Prieſt. Cam- 
den ſays, that this Realm was firſt divided into Pariſhes by 
Honorius Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Anno Chriſti 636, who 
reckons 2984 Pariſhes. It is alſo faid that Pariſhes were di- 
vided by the Lateran Council, before which every Man 
obliged to pay Tithes, paid them to what Prieſt he pleas'd ; 
but they decreed that every Man ſhould pay them to his 
Pariſh Prieſt. | 

Paro'CHIAL [ parochialis, L.] of or pertaining to a Pa- 
riſh, | | | 

Parocyranus [old Writers] any Perſon living within 
the Dioceſs or Juriſdiction of a Biſhop. 

Paro'pick Degree [in an Equation] the ſeveral regular 
Terms, in a quadratick, cubick, or biquadratick Equation, 
Sc. the Indices of whoſe Powers afbend or deſcend orderly, 
in an arithmetical Progreſhon. | 

Paropo'nTIDEs [aged , Gr.] certain Swellings 
in the Gums, | 

Pal Ro [ parodia, L. of aged of wage by and bbs, 


. 


Gr. a Way, 9. d. trite, or paſſing current among the People] 


a popular Maxim, Adage or Proverb; alſo a poetical Plea- 
ſantry, conſiſting in applying the Verſes of ſome Perſon, by 
Way of Ridicule, to another, or in turning a ſerious Work 


into Burleſque, by endeavouring as near as can be to obſerve 


the ſame Words, Rhimes, and Cadences. 

PAaROTNIA | Tefotuca, Gr.] a Proverb. 

_ [-Parormia er Rhetoricians] a proverbial Manner of 

Tpeaking ; alſo the Continuation of a 'Trope or Figure 
wan ** to the common Uſe, as to waſh an Ethiopian and 
a Brick. | 

ParoL Arreſt [in Law] an Arreſt by Word of Mouth 

ParoL Demurrer [in Law] a Privilege allow'd to an In- 
fant, who is ſued concerning Lands which came to him by 
Deſcent. A 4 | 

Paro'ia, a Word or Words, Tral. | 
Paro'La [in Mufick Books] thoſe Words of which a Song 
or Cantata is compos'd, | 

PARO“LE, Word, Promiſe, F. as Parole of Honour. 

Paro'LE [in Lato] a Plea in Court. 2 

PaRO'LE Fn Milit. Afairs] is when a Priſoner of War is 
permitted to go into his own Country, or to his own Party, 
upon _ Promiſe to return at a Time appointed, if not ex- 
changed. | | 

Leaſe Paro'ie [in Law) a Leaſe by Word of Mouth, in 
diſtinction to one in writing. | | 

Vill Paro'Le, ſee Will. 

Paxo'Li [in Gaming] the Double of what was laid at 
Stake before. 

Paro'MoEON [Tagbuoroy, of d bud, by, or according 
to the Way, or %,, Gr. a Way] a Proverb; alſo a Fi- 
gure uſed by Grammarians, in which all the Words of a 
Sentence begin with the ſame Letter, c. as O Tite, tute, 
Tati, tibi tanta Tyranne tuliſti. And alſo when ſeveral 
Verbs or Nouns are produced like the former, only with a 
little Variation of the Tenſes and Caſes. 

Paronomas!'s [@Pgrouadcia, of A E , to allude 
to a Name, Gr. 7. e. a Likeneſs in Words] a Figure in 
Rhetorick, in which by the Change of a Letter or Syllable, 


ſeveral Things are alluded to, as bolder in a Buttery than a 


Battery. This Figure is by the Latins called Agnominatio. 

PaxoNnYCH1'a [Terovyia, of d near, and zyut the 
Nail, Gr.] a preternatural Swelling or Sore under the Root 
of the Nail of ones Finger; a Felon or Whitlow, the ſame 
as Sevarerians, | | 


CARONYCHI'A foliis rutaceis [with Btanifts] the Herb 


Whitlow-wort, Rue, L. 
PA RO“ FT ESI1SG [TeeoHnots, Gr.] 
ParoPTESIs [with Surgeons] 


ently uſed in ſeveral. Diſeaſes, 


vs 


. 


Swelling of thoſe Kernels, 


to expound a 


a Roſting or Boiling. EY 
a Kind of Burning, anti- 


the whole; thus 5 is an aliquant Part of 17. 


Porters rating of S near, and mc, gen. of T7, 
an Ear, Gr.] certain Glandules or Kernels under and behind 


the Ears, whoſe Uſe is to ſtrengthen the Partition of the 
Veſſels, and to ſoak up the Moiſture of the Brain; alſo a 


commonly called a Swelling of 
the Almonds of the Ears. | 

Paro'x13M [ragt teur of raggturw, to make very 
ſharp, Gr.] the Accels or coming on of a Fit of a Fever, 
Ague, or other Diſtemper. | 

ARPUNCTUM TL i] Coat of Mail, a Doublet 

Pence lined and quilted for defenſive Armour. 

ParrELs [in a Ship] thoſe Frames that are made of 
Trucks, Ribs, and Ropes, which go about the Maſts, and 
are made faſt to the Yards at both Ends; ſo that the Yards 
may flide up and down the Maſts by them. 

: 3 [r4ppnoie, Gr.] Boldneſs, or Liberty of 
peech. 

Parznes!a [with Botanifts] a Figure, when one ſpeaks 
N and freely about Matters diſpleaſing to others, or liable 
to Envy. 
 Pa'rricmwE [ parricida, parricidium, L.] the Killer or 
Killing of a Father or Parent; alſo Treaſon againſt ones 
Country: For the former the Roman Law ordained this Pu- 
niſhment, that the Perſon convicted of this Crime, ſhould 


be firſt whipped 'till the Blood came, and then ſhould be ty'd 


up in a Leathern Sack, together with a Dog, an Ape, a 
Cock, and a Viper, and ſo thrown into the next River. 

PA'RROT | perroguet, F.] a ſpeaking Bird well known. 

A Pa'rroT [ Hieroglyphically] was pictured to repreſent 
_— Man; . becauſe no other Bird can better expreſs 
it ſelf. | 

Pa'/rrRyinG [in Fencing] the Action of ſaving a Man's 
ſelf, or ſtaving off the Strokes, Cc. offered him by 
another. 

To PaxsE [4 dividere in partes, L. to divide into Parts] 
eſſon according to the Rules of Grammar. 
PaxsIMO'Niονõ [ parfimonicus, L.] ſaving, thrifty, ſpa- 
ring. 


dee oem 7 parſimonia, L. and neſs] Spa- 


Pax SIMON ringneſs, Thriftineſs. 

Pa'xSsLx I parſli, Brit. petroſelinum, L. ergo, Gr.] 
an Herb. 

Macedonian P xs LEX, Hedge - Parſley, Pert, ſeveral Herbs. 

Pa'rsn1P [prob. of paſtinaca, L.] an edible Root well 
Ms... | | . 

Pax sOoN [prob. q. Pariſh Son, or of Perſona] the Miniſter 
Rector of or a Pariſh; prob. ſo called, becauſe he repreſents 
that Church, and bears the Perſon of it. | 87 

ParsoN imparſonne [in Lato] one who is ou in Poſſeſſion 
of a Church, whether Appropriate or Preſentative, by the 
AR of another. *F3 4 

Mortal PR sox, a Title formerly -uſed for a Rector of a 
Church made for his own Life. | | 

Immortal Pa'xson, a Collegiate or conventual Body, to 
whom the Church is for ever appropriated. Jy 
Pa! SOA O, a ſpiritual Living, compoſed of Glebe Land, 
Tithes, and other Offerings of the People ſet apart for the 
Maintenance of the Miniſter of -a particular Church ; - alſo 
the Manſion-Houſe of the Parſon. | 

Pa'xT ¶ pars, L.] a Piece of any Thing, Share, a Portion 
of ſome Whole conſidered as divided or diviſible. | 

Pax [with Anat.] is that of which the whole Body is 
compoſed, and partakes with it of common Lite and Senſe. 

Pax r [in Logick] is that which refers to ſome Univerſal 
as its whole, in which Senſe the Species are. the Parts of a 
Genus, &c. 

Par [with Mathen.] 

with a greater. : | 

To PR [ partire, L.] to divide into Parts, to ſeparate. 

Proportional PM At [ Mathemataticians] a Part, or Number 
agreeable, and Analogous to ſome other Number or Part; or 
a Medium to find out ſome Number or Part unknown by 
Proportion and Equality of Reaſon. 

Pa'xT of Fortune [in 4/ro/ogy] is the Place from whence 
the Moon takes her Progreſs at the very Moment in which 
the Sun riſes from the Point of the Eaſt. 


is a leſſer Quantity compared 


Pa'rT ſin riding Academies] the Move and Action 
De'rarT Fo a Horte when put on at full Speed. 
A Phyfical Pax r, is that which tho! it enter the Compo- 


fition of the whole, may yet be conſidered apart, and under 
its own diſtin& Idea. ö . 


Eſential Pax r, is that whereby, with the Concurrence 
of ſome others, an eſſential Whole is conſtituted, as the 
Body and Soul are the eſſential Parts of a Man. 

Aliguant Pa'gT, is a Quantity which being repeated any 
Number of Times, becomes always either greater or leſs than 
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one his Part, L. 


Alien Pur, 2 Quantity which. being repeated any 
Number of Times, becomes equal to an Integer, as 6 1s 


an aliquot Part of 24. | 
An Integral 3 F T is that which is neceſſary to the 
An Integrant An" S Integrity of the whole, as a 
Head or Arm is to a Man. | 


Par [in Maffei] a Piece of the Score or Partition, writ- 
ten by itſelf for the Conveniency of the Muſician, _ 

A. Subjundt ive or Potential Pa- an 4 Logicians] is that 
which is contained in ſome univ Whole, as John and 
Thomas, in Man, a Man, and a Lion in Animal. 

PRT AGE, a Partition, a Sharing, or Dividing. 

To ParxTaxe, [of part and tager, Dan, or tat ken, Du.] 
to take Part of or with. a 

PaRTA“K ER, a Sharer, or that takes Part in any Thing. 

Pax TED [ partitus, L. parti, F.] divided into Parts. 

PaR TERRE [with Gardeners] that open Part of a Gar- 
den into which Perſons enter coming out of the Houſe com- 
monly ſet with Flowers, or divided into Beds, or encom- 
paſſed with Platbands. ö | : a 

PaRTEs finis, &c. an Exception taken againſt a Fine 
levied. 


ParTHE'NiS T[Tagveig,] the Herb called ſtinking 
* 


PARTHENIUu & May-Weed. L. 

PARTIAL [of pars, L.] biaſſed to one's Intereſt or Par- 
ty, F. 8 

PaRTIA “LIT Y 7 [ partialits, F.] a ſiding too much with 

Pa'skTIALNEss Ca Party; a being more on the one Side 
than the other. 


PA'RTIBLE, that may be parted. 

To ParT1'ciPATE | participatum, L.] to par take of, to 
have a Share in. | 

PARTICIPA'TIoON, a taking Part of, or with, L. 

ParTIC1'PIAL [with Grammarians] of, or belonging to, 
or that is of the Nature of a Participle. 

A PakrTiC1PlaL, an Adjective derived of a Verb, tho 
not an abſolute Participle. | * 

PA'RTICIPLE ¶ participium, L.] one of the 8 Parts of 
Speech, ſo called, becauſe it partakes both of a Noun and a 


Verb, as teaching, taught, &c. 


PA'RTICLE [particula, L.] a ſmall Parcel, or little Part; 
in Speech, a {mall or undeclinable Word. | 

Pa'TIcLEs[in Phyficks] the minute Eat of a Body, of 
an Aſſemblage or Coalition of ſeveral or many of which 
natural Bodies are compoſed. p 

PaRTI'CULAR [ particularis, L.] proper, peculiar, ſingu- 
lar; extraordinary, uncommon, intimate, familiar. 

A PaRTICULak [ particulare, L.] a particular Circum- 
ſtance ; alſo an Inventory of Goods. 

PARTICULARIST [with polemical Divines] one who holds 
particular Grace, i. e. that Chriſt died for the Elect only, 
Oc. not for Mankind in general. | 

ParTiICULA'rITY [of particularis, L. and neſs] Pecu- 

ParTi'cu — liarneſs, Singularneſs, 

To ParTrYcuLarizE [ particulariſer, F.] to enlarge up- 
on Particulars; to give a particular Account of, 

PARTI'LE [ partilis, L.] diviſible, | 

PaxT!LE Aſpect [with Afrologers] the moſt exact and 
full Aſpect that can be; ſo termed, becauſe it conſiſts preciſely 
in ſo many Parts or Degrees, as are requilite to compleat it 
even to a Degree. 

PARTING [with Refiners] one of their Met f - 
ting Gold and Silver, which is done by er ed 9 

PA'RTISAN ¶ partiſane, F.] a Kind of Halbert. 

PARK TISAN, a Favourer or Abettor of a Party. 

PA'RTISAN [in Milit. A Fair,] one who is very dextrous 
at commanding a Party, and knowing the Country very 
well, is employ'd in ſurprizing the Enemies Convoys, or in 
getting Intelligence. De: 

PA'RTISAN Party [Milit. Term] a {mall Body of Infantry 
commanded by a Partiſan, to make an Incurſion upon the 
Enemy, to lurk about their Camp, to diſturb their Foragers, 
and to intercept their Convoys. | 

PA RTHT 10x, a Parting, Sharing, or Dividing, F. of L. 

PARTITION [in Carpentry] that which divides a Room 
Or Apar tment fr Om another. | 


PARTITION [in Law] a dividing of Lands among Co- 
heirs and Partners. | | 

PaRT1'TIONS of an Eſcutcheon, according to the Num- 
ber of Coats that are to be on it, are the ſeveral Diviſions 
made in it, when the Arms of ſeveral Families are born in 
it, on Account of Intermarriages or otherwiſe. 

PARTIT1O'NE facienda, a Writ which lies for thoſe who 
hold Lands or Tenements jointly, and would ſever to every 
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PA'tTLET [old Statutes] the looſe Collar of a Doublet +, 
be ſet on or taken off at Pleaſure. | ; 

Pa'xTxER [prob. of paertenaer, Du. q. Part-aner] on e 
who is joined with another, or takes Part with him in ſome 
Concern or Affair. | | | 

Pa'xTxERs [in a Ship] are ſtrong Pieces of Timber, bolt. 
ed to the Beams, which compaſs and ſhut in the Mag, at 
the Deck, ſo as to keep them ſteady in their Steps, and pre- 


vent them from falling over the Ship's Side. 


Pa'sTNERSHIP [prob. of partenaer, Du. q. Part. omne- 
and Shi] the State or Circumſtance of a, Partner or Aſſoci. 
ate in Trafhck, c. 

PAR TRIDOR [ perdix, F.] a Fowl. 

Homogeneous Phyſical Pars, are thoſe of the ſame De. 
nomination with ſome other. 2425 

Heterogeneous Phyfical Pants, are ſuch as are of a gif. 
ferent Denomination from ſome other. 

Similar PR rs, are ſuch as are to one another, as their 
 Wholes are to one another. | 

Pa'xTulsAx, a Weapon ſometimes carried by Liente. 
nants, not much unlike a Halbert. 

PazxTu'xDa N [among the Romans] a Goddeſs, to whom 

Pa'zTuLAa © they attributed the Care of big bellied Wo- 
men, and who aſſiſted at Child-bearing. ä 

Pax ru'xIZNT [ parturiens, L.] Travelling, being in Ia 
bour, or ready to bring forth. 

PAaRTV“RITIOx, CY forth, L. 

Pax rus, the bringing forth of young in natural Births, I. 

Pa“ R TY [ pars, L. partie, F.] a Perſon; alſo a Faction 
or Side. | eta th ö 

PARTY Pale [in Heraldry) is by ſome ſuppoſed to 
ſignify, . Ralle had ens Fc 3 his Swielk x Cut 
downright or perpendicular in the Middle from Top to 
Bottom. 

Pa“ R Ty Bend Dexter, repreſents a Cut falling upon 
the upper Corner of the Shield on the right Hand, and 
deſcending athwart to the oppoſite Corner. 

Pa'/xTy per Feſt, repreſents a Cut croſs the Middle of 
the Shield, from Side to Side. 

Pa'sxTy per Bend Siniſter, intimates that the Cut had 
been on the left upper Corner, and comes athwart to the 
lower oppoſite Corner. | a 

Pax Ty [in Milit. 2 a Body of Soldiery Horſe 
or Foot ſent out upon ſome Expedition. 

Pa'sxTY Fury, a Jury made up of half Exgiifs Men and 

Foreigners. 

Pa'xTY Bleu, a Company of Villains who infeſted the 
Roads in the Netherlands; who belonged to neither Army, 
but robbed on both Sides, without any Regard to Paſſes. 

ParxTys ſin Law] thoſe Perſons who are named in 4 

| Deed or Fine as Parties to it. 2 

Pa'xvis [a Porch, or Church-porch, Q.] is applied to 
the Mootings or Law Diſputes among young Students in 
the Inns of Courts; and alſo to that Diſputation at Oxfirs, 
called Diſputatio in parvis. 

Pa'xvitupe [in Phils/.] ſmallneſs, littleneſs. 

Pa'Rvus, a, um, [in Botan. Writ.) ſmall; parod, farm, 
with ſmall ; parvis, with ſmall, L. 

Pa'xvirty [ parvitas. L.] littleneſs, ſmallneſs. 

Parvu'L1s [of age near, and Fey, Gr. a Gum] an In- 

flammation in the Gums, attended with great Pain. 

Parvo Nocumento, a Writ of Nuſance. See Nuſance- 

Pa'xvun & Craſſum [in Auat.] the 4th Pair of Muſcles 
of the Head; ſo called, becauſe tho! it is but a little one, it 
is pretty thick. 

o Pa'gy [ parer, F.] to put by or keep off a Thruſt in 


F encing. 
SEAT. the Grazing or Feeding of Cattle. 
Parxy'Lis [Surgery] an Inflammation, Rottenneſs, 0r 


. Swelling in the Gums. 


 P a'scxa [HN Db. Heb. Idea, Gr.] a Feſtival of 7 
Days, held bh TL Fews in — of the fgns 
Deliverance to them, when the deſtroying Angel Gre 
Firſt-born of the Egyptians, but paſſed over their Hou 
ſpared their Firſt-born : Alſo the Feſtival of Eafter o 
by Chriſtians much about the ſame Time, in Memory 
our Saviour's Reſurrection. 5 | of Seland 
PasirHAEIaccording to the Poers] the Daughter * 
Wife of Mines King of Crete. It is fabled of her, b | 
grew enamour'd with a Bull that was feeding; and aa 
lus made a wooden Cow, and encloſed Paige in it; with 
ſo the Bull covering this PRES oa, by wing 
Paſipbae, and that Ihe conceived: a Mon 

300 of a Man, but the Head of a Bull. The Trath & 


r 
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this Fiction is, they ſay that Mines, being out of Order in his 


Privities, was cured by Procris the Daughter of Pandion, at 
which Time he was accompanied by a. very beautiful young 
Man named Taurus, (i.e. a Bull) with whom Paſiphae being 
enamour'd, he lay with her and begat a Son. = Miz: 
reckoning the Time that he had-been ill of his Privities, 
and knowing that this Son could not be begotten by him, 
becauſe he had not had to do with Paſipbae, knew that it was 
the Son of Taurus, but he would not put the Child to Death, 
becauſe he was look'd upon to be his Childrens Brother, 
but ſent it away into the — | 

As to Dedalus's making the Cow, ſome ſay, he was 
aſſiſting to her in her Amours with Taurus, and that as often as 
he was at Work upon any fine Figure, ſhe took an Oppor- 
tunity to go to ſee him Work, and he being making the Et- 
figies of a very fine Cow, as like the Life as was poſſible, 
ſhe cunningly went to ſee the Cow, and there had an Op- 
portunity of enjoying her Lover, till at laſt the Matter came 
to be known, and thereupon Dædalus was by Minos impri- 
ſoned in the Labyrinth. Wn | 

Pas8ALORHY'/NCHITEs, a Sect of Montaniſts in the 2d 
Century, who made Profeſſion of perpetual Silence, and 
the better to obſerve it kept their Thumb continually on 
their Lip, their Practice they founded on the Words of 
the Pſalmiſt, Set a Guard, O Lord, on my Muth. 

Pass AN, paſling, in a going Poſture. 

Passa'xT [in Heraldry] as a Lion, or any other Creature 
paſlant, ſignifies walking along leiſurely. See 
the Eſcutcheon. 

PassARa Do [in a Ship] a Rope, whereby all 
the Sheet-blocks or Pullies of the Main, and fore 
Sails, are haled down aft; or the Clew of the main 
Sail to the Cubbridge-head of the main Maſt, and the Clew 
of the fore Sail to the Cat-head. 

Pass Aron [old Rec.] one who has the Intereſt or Com- 
mand of the Paſſage of a River. 

PAa'sSENGER [Hager, F.] a Traveller, or one carried 
by Land or Sea, c. 

Pass EPIE“D [in Maſict Books] an Air in all Ref very 
like a Minuet, except that it is play'd more brisk and 
lively. 5 

Pa'ssE-volant [of paſſer, F. to 4055 and volant, F. fly- 
ing, g. d. one who paſſes for and with the Soldiers one 
Day ; but flies off the next] a Faggot, or one who Muſters 
as a Soldier, but is not a liſted Man. 

Pa'ss E-pierre, Stone-Parſley. | 

PassER1'NA [with Botani/ts] Chickweed, L. 

Pa"ssE-velours, a Kind of Flower, F. 

Pass1B!LITY Tlof paſſibilis, L. and neſs] eapableneſs 

Pa'ss1RLENEss Sof ſuffering. 

Pa'ssinc [ paſſant, F.] going by; alſo omitting, F. 

Pa'ss iox Croſs [in Heraldry} is fo called, becauſe it is 
ſuppos'd to reſemble that Croſs on which our Sa- 
viour ſuffered, not croſſed in the. Middle, but 
ſomewhat below the Top, as in the Figure. 

Pa'ss10n [ paſſio of pati, L.] a Quality that af- 
fects the Senſes, and the ſenſitive Appetite, but 
is ſoon over; alſo the receiving of an Action. 

Pa'ss10n, Tranſport of Mind, ſtrong Deſire or Inclina- 
tion; Affection, Fondneſs ; Anger or Wrath; alſo a Suffer- 
ing. P, 
Pa's810N Sith Phyſicians] any Pain, Uneaſineſs, or 
Diſturbance in the Body, as the Tiack Paſſion. 

Corruptive Pa's$10N, is a Paſſion by which the Patient is 
either corrupted wholly or in Part, as when one is zwounded. 

Perfective Pxa's$10Nn, is a Paſſion by which the Subject 
receives ſome additional Perfection, as to be inſtructed. 

P'ass10Nn Finer, a Flower ſo named from it's having the 
Reſemblance of ſeveral Croſſes, &c. when ſpread out to its 
full Length. 


Pa'ss10n Week, 
Eaſter. | | 
. Pa's810NnaTE [ paſſions, F.] poſſeſſed with Paſſion, Haſty, 
propenſe to Anger, ſoon Angry; alſo amorous, affectionate. 

Pass ox ATE, for a Thing, 7. e. having a ſtrong Deſire 
for, or Inclination to it. 
| PA'SS10NATELY [-paſhonnement, F.] with Paſſion. 

A SSIONATENESS [of paſſion, F. of L. the terminate and 
neſs] haſty cholerick Temper, propenſity to Paſſion, c. 

Pa 5510Ns [in Poetry] the paſſionate Sentiments, Geſtures, 

Actions, Sc. which the Poet gives his Perſons. | 
ASSIONS, any Motion whereby the Soul is carried to- 


the Week next befars the Feſtival of 


| 13 Thing; or the Agitations of it, according to 
| ects which preſent themſelves to the Senſes ; 


the different Obj 


the Affections of the Mind, as Love, Hatred, Fear, Joy. 


Pa'ssioxs of Men. The Diverſity of Paſſions is by Na- 


P A 


turaliſts, {aid to proceed from the Contexture of the F ibres, 
and different Habitude of the Humours of the Body: Cho- 
ler incites to Anger, Melancholy, or Sadneſs ; Blood 
abounding to Joy z - becauſe that Choler vellicates the Spi- 
rits, Melancholy compreſſes them, Blood dilates them, 
Phlegm obſtructs them; and theſe Effects are found in them 
Sleeping as well as Waking; | thoſe who abound with Cho- 
ler, are prone. to dream of Fires, Burnings, Brawls, and 
Fightings; the  Phlegmatick, of Waters, Inundations, 
Drowning; the Sanguine, of Muſick, Dancing, and Laſci- 


viouſneſs. 


Pa'ss1vs [paſivus, L.] apt to ſuffer or bear, in Oppoſi- 
tion to Active. gilt | 
Pa'ss1vE Poice of a Verb [with Grammar. ] one which be- 
tokens Suffering or being ated upon, as Doceor, I am 

Taught, Ce. 

Pa'ss1vs Principles [with Chymifts] are Water and Earth, 
which they ſo call, becauſe their Parts are either at reſt, or 
at leaſt not ſo ſwiftly moved as thoſe of Sit, Oil, and Salt. 

Pa"'ss1veness [of paſſions, L. and 2%] paſſive or ſuffer- 
ing Nature, Quality, &c. 

Pa'ssive Prayer [with Myſtict Divines] is a total Suſ- 


. penſion or Ligature of the intellectual Faculties, in Vertue 


whereof the Soul remains of it ſelf and its own Power impo- 
tent, as to the producing any Effects. 

Passi'vity [| paſſivitas, * the State of Inſenſibility. 

Pa'ss80VER, a ſolemn Feſtival of the Jett, obſerved in 
Commemoration of the deſtroying Angel's paſling over 
their Houſes and not Killing their Firſt-born, when he ſlew 
thoſe of the Egyptians. 

PassULAa'/TUM [with Writers of Di/ſpen/atorres | a Medi- 
cine in which 0 are the chict ae IE 

PasT [ paſta, L.] a Sort of Dough for Pies, Q. alſo a 
Subſtance made of boiled Flower for ſticking any Thing. 

PSA [old Rec.] Paſte or kneaded Dough, L. 

To Pas TER [of paſta, L.] to ſtick together with Paſte. 

Pa'sTEL, the Plant Woad. 

Pa'sTERN [pdaturon, F.] of a Horſe is the lower Part of 
the Leg, between the Fet-lock; or paſtern Joint, and the 
Cronet ; alſo a Shackle for an Horſe. 7 

PA'sT1L [ paſtillus, L.] a ſweet Ball, or perfumed Com- 
poſition ; alſo a Crayon or Sort of Paſte, made up of vari- 
ous Colours with Gum, for Painting; alſo a Confettion. 

Pa'sTIME [ paſſetemps, F.] Divertiſement, Recreation. 

Pas TINA“ CA [with Botanifts] a Parſnip,. L. | 

PasTina'T1ON, the opening, looſening, and preparing 
of the Earth for Planting, L. | 

PasT1TIUM [ Dooms-Day-Book) paſture Ground. 

PasToPHO'RrI [mmoapbers of mh, a Veil, and gg, 


Gr. to bear] certain Prieſts, whoſe Office it was, at ſo- 


lemn Feſtivals, to carry the Shrine of the Deity, when 
they were to pray for fair Weather, Rain, Ce. 

Pa'sToR, a Shepherd or Herdſman; alſo a Miniſter of 
Church. | 

Pa'sTORAL [ paſtoralis, L.] of or pertaining to a Paſtgr 
or Miniſter of a Church; alſo to a Shepherd. 

Pa'sTORAL [| paſtorale] a Shepherd's Song, or Poem by 


Way of Dialogue, between Shepherds and Shepherdeſles. 


Pa'sroRaL Staff, the Staff or Croſier of a Biſhop 
wherewith they are inveſted. | | 

PAa'sroRAL. [ paſtorale of paſtor, L. a Shepherd] Monſ. 
Fontenell ſays, Paſtoral is the moſt antient Sort of Poetry, be- 
cauſe a Shepherd's Life is the moſt antient Way of Living. 
He ſays, that Paſtoral ſhould not be ſo rude as the Country- 
Converſation, nor ſo polite as that of the Court. 

Another Author ſays, Shepherds ſhould never go out 


of their Woods, and all the Similies in Paſtoral ſhould be 


taken from thence ; all the Sentiments ſhould be tender and 
natural, ſoft and eaſy. | . 
Blank Verſe will agree very well with Paſtoral, and being 
a nearer Reſemblance of the natural Way of Speech than 
Rhime, muſt be moſt agreeable to that Sort of Poeſy, 
which comes neareſt to Nature, as Paſtoral does. 
PasTORA'LE [in Myfick Books] an Air compoſed after a 
very {weet, eaſy, gentle Manner, in Imitation of thoſe Airs, 
which Shepherds are ſuppos'd to play, tal. 
Pa'sTRY [ patiſſerie, F.] a Place where paſtry Work is 
wrought; alſo Pies, &c. made of Paſte. - © 
. Pa'sTRY Cook ¶ patiffier, F.] a Raiſer of Paſte, &c. 
To make Pa'srry [ patiſſer, F.] to make or raiſe Paſte, 


or paſtry Work, as Pies, &. 


C 


Pa'sTurING [paturant, F.] feeding, Milton. es 
- Pa/sTvrABLE, fit for Paſture, * | | 


h 


rr 


PA. 
Pa'srurs [ paſura, 1.1 Land which is neither meadow 


nor plough'd ; but kept for the feeding of Cattle: Alſo ſuch 
Food or Fodder ; alſo the Feed or feeding Place of 


Deer, F. 


To P4asTurs [ paſturer, F.] to put into Paſture, to feed 
Cattle; alſo to feed (as Cattle do) in a Paſture. 

Pa/svace7 [Law Term] Money taken for Maſt, or the 
Pa'snacetC{ feeding of Hogs. | 
 Pa'sTvs el Writ.) an Entertainment or Treat challeng 

ed as a cuſtomary Due from the Vaſſal to his Lord. 

PaTavinity [among Criticks] a Fault objected againſt 
ix for uſing the Diale& or Orthography of Padua in his 
Writings. 

1 of aptus, the Letters being tranſpoſed, by a 
1 or of pas, Du.] fit, to the Purpoſe; alſo a ſmall 

low. ; 0 
To Par, to hit or ſtrike ſoftly, as with the Finger, &c. 
Paracoo'x, a Spaniſh Coin, in Value about 4s. 8d. 
Sterling. | 

Pa'/Tacons [in Terra Magellanica] a People ſaid to be 10 
Foot high. 

PATALE'NA [of patere, L. to be open] an antient female 
Deity to whom they attributed the Care of the Corn, when 
it ſprung from the Blade, L. | 

To Paren [prob. of pezzare, Ital.] to mend with 
Patches. | 

A Paren [prob. of patagium, L.] a Piece ſewed on a 
Garment or any Thing of Cloth, worn or torn. 

Pa'TCHinc [intcert. Etym. prob. of pezzare, Ital. unleſs 
of patagium, L. a Border, c.] ſetting a Piece of Patch 
upon a Garment, c. 

ParAL RT ia Dutch Stiver, 5 of which are in value 

'ParTA'RT ( 6 Pence. 2 
Pars [incert. Etym. except of Tete, F. a Head, J. being 
changed into P.] the Head. 

PaTe [in Fortification] a Sort of Fortification like what 
they call an Horſe-ſhoe, not always regular, but generally 
oval, encompaſſed only with a Parapet, having nothing to 
flank it; uſually erected in marſhy Grounds to cover the 
Gate of a Town. ware 

PATEE, as a croſs Patee [in Heraldry) a Croſs ſmall in the 
Center and Widening towards the Extremes. See the E- 
ſcutcheon at Pattee. 

PaTEFA'CTION, on opening or laying open; a diſcover- 
ing or making manifeſt. | 

PaTE'LLA [in — the round broad Bone, at the 
Joining of the Knee and Leg ; the Whirl-bone of the 

ee. 

Pa'TEeNnTs [of patens, L. lying open] a Writing ſealed 
open with the broad Seal of the Kingdom. 

PATENTE'E, one who has had a Patent granted him. 

PA'TER-nofer, Li. e. our Father] the Lord's Prayer, ſo named 
from the firſt 2 Words of it in the Latin. Whence 

Pa'TER-nofters [with Roman Catholicks] are the great Beads 
of their Chaplets, uſed in their Devotions. 

Pa'TER-nofters [in Architect] certain Ornaments placed 
* Ovolo's, cut in form of Beads, either round or 
oval. 

Pa'TER, a Father, Z. 

Pa'rer, Guardian, a Title given to the Head or Chief 
of a Monaſtery, c. of Franciſcan Friars. 

PA'TER-nofter-Row [near St. Pauls, Londen] took its 
Name of Stationers or Text-Writers, that dwelt there, and 
wrote and ſold all Sorts of Books then in Uſe, as 4, B, C, 


or Abies, and the Pater- noſters, Aves, Creeds, Graces, &c. 


and alſo of Turners of Beads who dwelt there, who were 
call'd Pater-nofter Makers; and Ave-Mary-Lane, and Creed. 
Lane took their Names from the ſame Originals. 
Croſs Pa'TEr-ngfre. [with Herald] is the Repreſentation 
of a Croſs made with Beads. See the Eſcut- 
cheon. 
PaTE'RNALNESST [of paternus, L. and neſs] 
PaTE'RNITY Fatherlineſs, fatherlike At- 
fection, or Care. 
 PaTE'RNaL [ paternalis, L.] Fatherly, of or pertaining 
to a Father. | | | 
PaTH [pæ'd, Sax.] a Track or beaten Way. | 
PaTH of the Vertex [with Afronomers] a Circle deſerib 
by any Point of the Surface of the Earth, as it turns round 
its Axis. 6 | | | 
PaTHg Ma . Gr.] Paſſion or Suffering. 


ParnREMA 
tions wherewith a human Body is moleſted. 
PATHE'TICAL [| patheticus, L. of readings, Gr.] mov- 
PaTHre'Tickx- S ing the Paſſions or Affections. | 
PaTHEe'TIOk Mufch, Muſick that is very moving, ex- 


l : 7 


ariſe from the medulla 1 


with Phyſicians] all preternatural Conturba- 


P A 
preſſive, paſſionate, capable of exciting Pity, Com 
Anger, or the like Paſſion. [ : * 

ATHETICK Nerves [ Anatomy] the fourth Pair Which 
PATae'TiCalLyY [ pathetic?, L.] after a Manner that 
moves the Affections. | 


PaTaz'Ticatness [of patheticus, L. and 26%] the Quz- 


 lity moving the Afe#ions, I. 


Pa'Taric 1 L. of ade, Gr. to ſuffer] a 80. 
domite, an Ingle, who fuffers his Body to be abuſed con- 
trary to Nature. 

PAaATHOGNOMO'NIC 15 4a, Paſſion, — 

PaTHocNnoo'nicum Sof yiyagta, to know, Gr.] à pro. 
per and inſeparate Sign of ſuch and ſuch a Diſeaſe, which i 
peculiar to a Diſeaſe, and to all of its Kind. 

PaTHoLo'cick [of aafoaoyia of Tad and 
Gr.] treating of Pathology, i. e. of the preternatural Con- 
ſtitution of the Body of Man; diſcovering the Cauſe, Na. 
ture, and Difference of Diſeaſes. 

PaTr0'LOGEST, one who treats of Pathology. 


PaTy'oLOGY [Tavoyia, Gr.] a Part of Phyſi 


which conſiders the Diſeaſes both of the Body and Mind; 
their Natures, Cauſes, Symptoms, c. | | 

Par HOrOIE'A [ravomia of ma; and mii, to make or 
cauſe, Gr.] the raiſing of a Paſſion. 

PaTrorolt'a [with Rhetoricians] a Method by which 
the Mind is moved and ſtirred up to Anger, Hatred, ity, S. 

Pa'Tros [xd dos, Gr.] Paſſion, that which one ſuffer, 
or has ſuffer'd. 

Pa'Tyos [with Rhetoricians] ſignifies the ſeveral Affecti. 
ons which the Orator excites in his Hearers. 

Pa'TiBLE (patibilis, L.] capable of ſuffering or being 
ſuffered. i 

PaTiButary [of patibulum, L.] of or pertaining to the 
Gallows. | | 

Pa'TiENCE, [Patientia, L.] a Virtue enabling to endure 
Pain, Afflictions, Loſſes, Croſſes; Calamities, c. with 
Calmneſs of Mind and Conſtancy. 

PA'T1ENCE, an Herb, being a Sort of large and very ſom 
Sorrel. 

Pa'TiENT [ patiens, L.] bearing, ſuffering, enduring; 
that quietly and calmly bears Afflictions, Injuries, or Affronts. 

PaTienT [with Phyſicians, &c. ] one under their Direc- 


tion in Order for the Cure of ſome Diſtemper. 


PATIENTIAE muſculus [with Anatomiſts] the Muſcle of 
Patience, ſo called from the great Service of it in Labour. 
It is the ſame as Levator Scapule, L. 

Pa'TIENTLY [ patienter, L.] with Patience. 

PA'TIENTNESS [ patientia, L.] patient Temper. 

PaTixe, a Sort of Plate or Saucer with which the Cha- 
lice is covered at Maſs. ; 

PaT1'st, a reddiſh Colour. 

Pa'TLy, fitly, opportunely. 

Pa'TNEss, Fitneſs, Opportuneneſs. 

Pa'ToNCE, as a Croſs Patonce [with Heralds] is a Crols 
that has its Ends flory, but yet differs from that 
which is call'd a Cro/s-flory, in that the Flory cir- 
cumflexes and turns down like a Fleur-de-luce, but 
the Croſs Patonce extends and ſtretches to a cer- 

tain patee Form, as in the Eſcutcheon Gules, a Croſs Paton- 
ce Argent. 

ParTRIA, one's own Country or Birth-place, L. 

PAa'TR1Aa [in Law] the Neighbourhood, L. : 

Pa'TRIARCH[TeTwaryns of arh a Father, and arx& 
Gr. Chief,] the firſt Father of a Family or Nation. he 

Pa'TRIaRCH [in an Ecclefpafical Senſe] a Dignity m. 
Church ſuperiour to an Archbiſhop, of which in antient 
Times there were 5, viz. at Rome, Conflantineple, 
dria, Feruſalem, and Antioch. 1 

PATRIA'RCHAL ¶ patriarchalis, L.] of or pertaining to 
J | 10 

PaTRIARKCHAL Croſs [in Heraldry] is one that has 
Shaft croſſed twice, the upper Arms of it _ 
ſhorter, and the lower longer. Ser the 
ſcutcheon. | 3 

Par RIA ACHAT R [ patriarchat, F. 228 
chatus, L.] the State, Dignity, or Juriſdiction of a | 
arch; alſo a Primate of a National Church. | | Digs 
 PaTRiaRcusHiP [of patriarcha, L. and ſhip] the 
nity or Juriſdiction of a Patriarch. | 


ATR“ AN [| patricien, F. of patricius, L.] one deſcænded 


of a noble Family, in Oppoſition to the Plabcian sn. 
5 dr 
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1 PaTaricrans [fo called of Patricius their Ring: leader) 


ir diſtinguiſhing Tenet was, that the Subſtance of the 
= is 1 Wark of God, but of the Devil; on which 
Account they bore ſuch Hatred to their own Bodies, as 
ſometimes to kill themſelves. , x. 

PATRIMO'NIAL [ patrimonialis, L.] of or pertaining to an 
Eſtate of Inheritance. | ; 

Pa'TrkIMONY | patrimonium, L.] an Inheritance, Eftate, 
or Money deſcending from or left by a Father to a Son. 

St. Peter's Pa'TRIMONY, aA Province in [taly, which, 
with its Profits and Dependencies, is united to the See of 
Rom. 

PATRIOT [ar tre, Gr.] a Father of his Country, a 
publick Benefactor. | : 

Pa'TR10TISM, the Acting like a Father to his Country, 
Publick-Spiritedneſs. | 

Pa'TRIOTsA1P [of patriota, L. and ip) Office, Digni- 
ty, or Quality of a Patriot. | 
' Pa'TrISSATING | patrifſans, L. taking after the Father. 

PaTRiPa'sSlANs, a Name given to the Sabellians, be- 
cauſe they believed that the Father himſelf, and not the 
Son was crucified. 
 _ Partrocina'TiON, a Patronizing, Protecting, or Defend- 

ing; a Maintaining the Right of any one, L. 
Pa'rrociny [Patrocinium, L.] the ſame as Patrocina- 
tion. | | 

A PaTro' [ Mil. A Fairs] a Round or March made by the 
Guards or Watch in the Night-time to obſerve what paſles 
in the Streets, and to ſecure the Peace and Tranquillity of 
the City or Camp. 

PaTRO'LING [of patrouille, F.] marching about a City, 
Garriſon, Ec. in the Night, as Soldiers do to prevent Sur- 
prizes, Diſorders, c. | 

Pa'rroON [ patronus, L.] a Friend of Intereſt or Power; 
an Advoeate, a Defender ; a particular Guardian-Saint of 
any Kingdom, City, &c. F. . 

e [in com. and canon Lato] one who has the Right 
of Preſentation to a Benefice. 

Pa'TrRon [in Civil Law] a Maſter who has made his 
Slave or Servant free. | 

Pa'TrON [in Navigation] a Name given in the Mediterra- 
nean Sea to the Perſon who commands the Ship and Mari- 
. and ſometimes to the Perſon who fteers, or the 

ilot. 

Pa'TROXx Paramount, the King, who is ſo to all the Ec- 
clefiaſtical Beneſices i» England. 

PA'TRUNAGE [ patrocinium, L. ] Defence, Protection. 

PA'TRONAGE [| patronatus, L. I the Right belonging to the 
Founder of a Church, c. of Preſentation to that Benefice. 

Lay Pa'TRONAGE [in Law) is a Right attach'd to the 
Perſon, either as Founder, or Heir of the Founder; or as 
Poſſeſſor of the Fee to which the Patronage is annexed, and 
is either real or perſonal. / 

Real Lay PA TRONAOR, is that which is attach'd to the 
Glebe, or to a certain Inheritance. 

Perſonal Lay Pa'TRONAGE, is that which belongs imme- 
diately to the Founder of the Church, and is tranſmittible 
Y his Children and Family, without being annexed to any 

ee. 

Ectlefiaſtical Pa'TRONace [in Law) is that which a Per- 
ſon is intitled to by Vertue of ſome Benefit which he holds. 

Arms of Pa'TRONAGE [in Heraldry] are thoſe at the Top, 
whereof ſome are Marks of Subjection and Dependance, as 
the City of Paris bears 3 Flowers de Lys in Chief, to ſhew 
her Dependance on the King. Ie Re | 

 PaTRro'NaAL [ patronalis, L.] of or pertaining to a Patron. 

PAa/TRONSHIP [of patronus, L. and pip] the Office, c. of 
a Patron. | 

PA'TRONEss [ patrona, L.] a female Patron, c. 

o PaTRron1'ze [ patrocinare, L.] to act, Ec. 
PaTRON1'zER, [ patronus, L.] a Patron, Defender, Ec. 
PaTRrRon1'zE [ patrocinare, L.] to act the Part of a Pa- 

| PaTRONY'MIC patronimicus,. L. of grareorupures, Gr.] 

| 8 to the Names of Men derived from their An- 
ors. 1 8 | 

. PaTRONY'MICKs [TTargorure, Gr.] Names Men de- 

rive from their Fathers, Grand-fathers, or other Anceſtors. 

PaTRrovi'tLE [Patrouille, F.] a Round of Soldiers to the 

ParTRoVY'L 'S Number of 5 or 6, with a Sergeant to com- 
mand them ; theſe ſet out from the Corps de Gard, and walk 
round the Streets of a Garriſon, to prevent Quarrels and 


Miſchief, c. and to keep all in Order, Peace and Quictneſs. | 


ATTACO0'N, fee Patacroon. - 


= Pa'TTs [in Cookery] a little Pie. 


act in concert, and row all together. 


by 8 
= 
* 
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| ; PA 
PaTTeez [in Heraldry) a Croſs Pattee, is a Croſs that is 


{mall in the Center, and goes widening to the 
Ends, as in the Eſcutcheon. | 


6 Du.] a Sort of Clog Or 


PA'TTIN 

for a Supporter. 

To Pa'tTtR [of patting] to ſtrike as Hail or any ſinall 
Things falling, or being thrown in great Numbers, 

PaTTEs, the Paws of any Beaſt. 

Parry [| pate, F.] a Sort of Pye. 

Pa'ruLvus, 4, un, [in Botan. Writ.] that blows open, L. 

Pa'vacg, a Toll or Contribution towards repairing and 
maintaining Pavements and Cauſeways. . 

Pa'van T a grave and majeſtick ou Dance, wherein 

e Dancers turn round, and make a Wheel or 
Tail before them like that of a Peacock; alſo the graveſt 


and ſloweſt Sort of Inſtrumental Muſick, conſiſting gene- 


rally of 3 Strains. | | 
auciLo'quy [ pauciloguium, L.] Sparingneſs 

Paucilo'quiousntss C of Speech, Fewneſs of Words. 

Pav'city [Paucitas, L.] Fewneſs. 

Pavu'pisHaw [i. e. an Expeller of Princes, or Injuries] 
a Title given to the Grand Seignior. | 

Pave'se N [ pavois, F.] a large Shield which covers the 

Pavi'ss S whole Body. 

To Pave [ pavire, L.] to lay a Way with Stones. 

PA'VEMENT [ pavimentum, L. Ja paved Floor or Cauſeway. 

PAVENTIA [among the Romans] a Goddeſs, who, as 
they fancied, protected Children from Fears; or, as others 
fay, frightened them. I lA 

Pa'visr [un paveur, F. pavitor, L.] a Maker of Pave- 
ments in Streets, 

PavrLion [ pavillon, F.] a Tabernacle or Tent of State. 

PavrLion [of Papilio, L. or Padiglione, Ital.] a Turret 
or Building uſually infulated, and . 5 one ſingle Roof; 
ſometimes ſquare, and ſometimes in Form of a Dome. 

Pavilion [in Var] a Tent raiſed on Poſts to lodge un- 
der in Summer-time. 


Pavition [with Mariners] the Flag of a general Officer 
in a Fleet. 

Pavi'LLion'p, encompaſs'd or inclos'd in a Pavilion, 
Milton. . 

Pavilions [in Architecture] is uſed for projecturing 
Pieces in the Facade of a Building, which mark the Middle 
of it. 

Angular Paviitons [ Archit.] thoſe before-mentioned, 
which flank a Corner. | 
St. Paul's School, built and well indowed by Dr. Jobn 


Colet, Dean of St. Paul's, and Chaplain to King Henry VIII. 


which School was dedicated by the Founder to the Child 
Feſus (who fat among the Doctors at twelve Years of Age) 
as appears by Part of the Founder's Epitaph. 

Quigue ſcbolam ſtruxit celebrem cognomine JF ESU. 
So that the Name of it is Jeſus School, rather than Paul's; 
but the Saint hath robb'd his Maſter of the Title. 

' Pav/LIAN18TS, a Sect ſo called; the Followers of Paulus 
Samoſetanus, a Biſhop of Antioch, who deny'd the Diſtincti- 
on of Perſons in the Trinity. - 

PauL1'claxs [ſo called of Paulus their Chieftain] to the 
Errors of the Manichees, they added an Abhorrence of the 
Croſs, and employ'd it to the moſt. ſervile Uſes out of 
Deſpight. | 

Pauncu [Sea Language] Mats made of Sinnet, which are 
made faſt to the Main and Fore-yards, to keep them from 
galling. ; ; 

Pauncuss [ pants, Teut. pantex, L.] the Belly, Inteſtines, 
or-Guts of an Animal. | 

Pavor [among the Romans] Fear, a Deity, whom they 
received from the Corinthians, whoſe Children being frigh- 
tened to death by the Ghoſts of Medea's Children, Mermerus 
and Pheres, they were ordered by the Oracle to ſacrifice to 
them annually, and erected two Statues, one to Fear, and 
another to Paleneſs. | 23 

Pur R, a poor Perſon, L. 

To P UENATE [ pauperare, L. ] to impoveriſh. 

Forma Pau' PER Is, in the Form of a poor Man. Thus 


to ſue in forma pauperis, is when the Judge of a Court aſ- 
ſigns an Attorney, Clerk, or Counſel, to maintain the Cauſe 


of a poor Perſon, and to plead for him or her without Fees. 
Paus x Ius [among the Romans] an Officer who directed 


the Stops, or Pauſes, in the ſolemn Pomps er Proceſſions of 1 
the Goddeſs $ i. e. the Stands or Places where the Statues + 
of Ii, and Anubis were ſet down; alſo an Officer in the 


Gallies who gave the Signal to the Rowers, that they might 


wooden Shoe with an Iron Ring 


PE 

APavss 1 pauſa, =y a Reſt, a Stop, an Intermiſlion. 
. APavst [in Mufick] an artificial Diſcontinuance of the 
Sound or Voice ; alſo a Character of Silence or Repoſe. 


To Pavss [| pauſer, F. of pauſare, L.] to make a Stop; 
alſo to conſider. 


A Deny Pausk [in Myfc#] a Ceſſation for the Time of 


half a Meaſure. | e. 5 
A General Paus, a general Ceſſation or, Silence of all 

the Parts. | 1 
Paw, F! an Interjection of nauſeating. 


= 


To Paw ¶ patiner, F.] to move, feel, or handle with the 

Paws. | 

Paw [in a Ship] a little Piece of Iron bolted to one End 
of the Beams of the Deck, ſo as to keep the Capſtan from 
recolling. | 

To Pawi the Capſtan [Sea Phraſe] to ſtop the Capſtan 
with the Pawl. | | 

„Jo heave a PAWIL [Sea Phraſe] is to heave a little more 
for the Paz! to get hold of the Whelp. 

PawrL [in Guinea] a ſmall Piece of Money, equal to 3 
Farthings Engliſh. | 

A Pawn [pfand, Teut.] a Pledge. | 

To Pawn [of pfanden, Teut.] to pledge, to put into the 
Hands of another as a Security for Money borrowed, &:. 
Pawn-Broker [pander, Du.] one who lends Money up- 
on a Pledge. | 

Pax, Peace, L. 4 

Pax [with Roman Catholicks] a Kind of Image given to 
be kiſs'd when they go to the Offering. 

To Pay [ payer, F.] to diſcharge a Debt. 

To Pay [prob. of al, Gr.] to beat. 

To Pay the Seams of a Ship [prob. of poix, F. Pitch] 
to lay them over with hot Pitch; or to lay on a Coat of 
new Stuff, after her Soil has been burnt off; this Stuff is a 
Mixture of Tallow and Sope, or of Train-Oil, Roſin and 
Brimſtone boiled together. | 

Pay Cheap [Sea Term] i. e. turn the Anchor over- board 
faſter, at turning it out of the Boat. 

Pay more Cable [Sea Phraſe] i. e. let out more Cable. 

Pay [Paye, F.] Wages, Hire, Payment. 

To be Pay'p [Sea Phraſe] a Ship is ſaid to be ſo, when 
tacking about all her Sails are back-ſtay'd, 7. e. lie flat againſt 
the Maſts and Shrouds. 

Pay'ixc [of payant, of payer, F.]diſcharging a Debt; alſo 
a beating. 
 Pay'mENT, a paying of Money; alſo a beating. F. 

Prompt Pa] Nr, the Payment of a Bill or Debt be- 
fore it becomes due. | | 
Pax'xius, Pagans or Heathens. | 

Pea [Piſum, L. piya, Sax.] a Kind of Pulſe well known. 

Peac [in Doms-day-book}] an Hill. | 

Prack [ pax, L. paix, F.] Reſt, Silence, Quietneſs; 
alſo Concord, Agreement, Reconciliation z the direct Op- 
polite to War. 

Peace [in the Senſe of the Lato] a quiet and inoffenſive 
Behaviour towards the King and his People. 

Prack of God and the Church, that Time of Vacation 
and Reſt which the People had from Law-Suits and Trouble 
between the Terms. 

Peace” of the King, that Peace and Security both for 
Life and Goods, which the King affords to all his Subjects, 
or Foreigners taken into his Protection. 

Peace of the Phugh, that whereby the Plough-Tackle 
and Plough-Cattle are ſecured from Diſtreſſes. 

Clerk of the PEact, an Officer of the Seſſions of the 
Peace, whoſe Buſineſs it is to read Indictments, to inroll the 
Acts, and to draw up the Proceſs ; to return the Copies of 
Indictments, Outlawries, Attainders, &c. to the King's- 
Bench. | | 

Pac [in Painting, &c.] is repreſented as a beautiful 
Lady holding in her Hand a Wand or Rod towards the 
the Earth, over a hideous Serpent, and holding her other 
Hand over her Face, as unwilling to behold Strife or War. 
By others ſhe has been repreſented holding in one Hand an 
Olive Branch, and leading a Lamb and a Wolf yoked by 
their Necks in the other; and alſo with an Olive Branch in 
her right Hand, and a Cornucopia in her left. | 


Pea'CEABLY [ paifiblement, F.] in a peaceable Manner. 
PEA'CEABLENESS 


per, quiet Diſpoſition. 
Peacn. [| peſce, F. malum Perficum, L. pepyuay, Sax. ] a 

Fruit well known. g 

Px Acocx [pavo, 

Bird well known. oy | | 
A Pza'cock [ Hieroglyphically) with beautiful Plumes, 

and in a Poſture of admiring them, and expoling them to 
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[of paiſible, and neſs] peaceable Tem- . 


L. pa ha, Sax. pam, F. Ja beautiful 


PE 


repreſented a Creature proud of its natural Per- 

©; -Eriblomaticalhy) do reve | 
A Pz'acock ematic allo repreſents. 

over curious in hee Dreſs and coltly Cloathing, omg 
PEe'a-HeN [ panache, F. pava, L.] 11 
PRAx [peac, Sax. ] the ſharp Point of a 

of a Hill. | 1 
99 ag a ap 22 a Bird. 

E'AKING [ſome derive it of piecinino, Ital. or 

Span. ſmall] [rea weakly. e * 
PRAKIN GNESS, Sicklineſs, Unthrivingneſs. 

PREAL = appello, L. according to Minſbew, or prob, of 

NNW, Gr. to agitate or vibrate] a loud Noiſe, ef i 

of Bells or Thunder. 5 | Fry 
PEAL'D, troubled, or deaffened with the Noiſe, Milton. 
Pe'an [in Heraldry] is when the Field or Ground of 

2 urs of a Coat of Arms is Sable, and the Powderings are 
r | 


Pear [Pyrum, L. pe he, Sax. and Dan.] a Fruit well 
known. 

Pear-Tree [pi ige, Sax. ] 

PRAR-Bit, a Sort of Bit for Horſes. | 

PEzARMA1N, a Kind of Apple. | 

Pearcu N [pertica, L. perche, F.] a Rod or Pole in 

PerCH c ength 16 Foot and a half; or 18 in the 


Meaſuring of Coppice Woods; alſo a Seat for Fowls to 
reſt on. 


Pearcu 


PRRCR Clmigun, Gr. Perche, F.] a Freſh-water Fiſh. 


, To Pearcu [| percher, F.] to light or fit upon, as a Bird 
oes. | 

PEARL [perle, F. pea u, Sax.] a Gem or Jewel, a hard, 
round, white, clear Subſtance, uſually roundiſh, found in a 
teſtaceous Fiſh reſembling an Oiſter. 

PEARL [in Heraldry] by thoſe Heralds that blazon the 
Coat Armour of great Men by precious Stones inſtead of 
Colours, is uſed inſtead of White. a | 

PearL [with Hunters] that Part of a Deer's Head which 
is about the Burr. 

Wens of Peart, certain Excreſcencies or prominent 
Places in Form of half Pearls, found in the Bottom of the 
Pearl Shells. g 


PEARL [with Oculiſis] an unnatural Speck, or thin Fila 
over the Eye. | 


PEARL [with Printers] a ſmall Sort of Printing Letter. 
Peas, ſee Pea. l EM 
Pe as-BoL.T, or Hawm, Peas-ſtraw. 
Pea'sanT [une paiſant, F.]a Country-man, a Clokn. 
Pea'sanTry [Lies paiſans, F.] the Body of Country Peo- 

ple or Ruſticks. 

: Peas-Cop [piya Codde, Sax.] the Shell or Husk of 4 

ea. 
Pear, a Sort of Fewel dug out of mooriſh Ground. 
PEe'BBLE [ incert. Etym. ] a Sort of Stone for Paving. 
PRCCADI“LLo, a pardonable Sin, ſmall Fault, c. Spar. 
Pe'ccanT [ peccans, L.] committing a Fault, offending. 
 P&'/ccanTxEss [of peccans, L. and neſs] Offenſiveneſs, 

Hurtfulneſs. | | 
Pe'ccanr Humours [in Phyſc#] the Humours of the 

Body which contain ſome Malignity, or which offend either 

in Quantity or Quality, i. e. when they are either morbid, 

or in too great Abundance. 

Pecca'vi [I have offended] to cry peccavi, is to acknow- 
ledge a Fault. | 

Pecnia'cra [ixus the Elbow, and d, Gr.] the 
Gout in the Elbow-Joints. 

Pe'C1a, a dry Meaſure containing 2 Gallons. 

Peck [ pecotin, F.] a dry Meaſure of eight Quarts 

. To Prick [beguetter, F.] to ſtrike with the Bill as Birds 

0. . | 
Pecque'Ts Duct. [Anatomy] the thoracic Duct, ſo called 

from Pecquet its Diſcoverer. c 

Pr'crEN Arboris [with Botanifts] the Grain of a Wood 0 


3 » ” "J 3 ; 
PecTen Veneris [with Botanifts] the Herb Shepherd's 
Needle, L. 3 3 
 PecT1'xevs [with Anatemiſts] the third of the 15 Muſcles 
of the Thigh, ſo named becauſe it has its Origin in the Fore” 
part of the Os Pectinis, L. 2 
Pr'crIxIS Os | Anatomifts} the Share- bone, which is the 
lower and inner, or the Fore- part of the Os Innommarum 
Px rORAL [ pectoralis, L.] of or pertaining to, of 5%. 
for the Breaſt. IV „„ 
Pz'croRAL Muſcle [ Anatomy] - a Muſele which move 
the Arm forwards ; ſo named en Account of its — HY 
which ariſes above from the C/avicula, and below from tu? 


T hing, the Top 
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Breaſt-Bone, and all the Endings.of the upper Ribs, and is 


implanted in the upper Part of the Shoulder-Bone. 1 

PecToRA'LE, a Breaſt-plate, L. . 

Px'crorals [in Medicine) are Remedies proper to 
ſtrengthen and relieve the Breaſt and Stomach 3 or good 
againſt the Diſeaſes of them. | 

Pzcrorts Os [with Anatomifts] the ſame as Sternum, L. 

Pz'cTORALNESS [of pectoralis, L. and neſs] ſtomachick 

ality. | | 
pi LATE [in Civil Lam] the Crime of Pilfering the 
publick Money, by a Perſon who manages it, or in whoſe 
Cuſtody it is repo ited. | 

PecuLa'T10N, a Robbing or Cheating the Publick. 

Pecu'L1Aak [ eculiaris, L.] ſingular, particular, private, 
proper. 

A PgcvuL1ax, a particular Pariſh or Church that has Ju- 
riſdiction within it ſelf for a Probate of Wills, c. being ex- 
empt from the Ordinary of the Biſhop's Courts. 'Thus the 
King's Chapel is a Royal Peculiar, free from all ſpiritual Ju- 
riſdiction, and only governed by the King himſelf as ſu- 
preme Ordinary. 

Pecv'LiakLy [| eculiariter, L.] after a peculiar Manner. 

Pecu'LIARNESsS [| peculiarite, F. of L.] Peculiarity. 

Court of PEcu'LiaRs, a Court which takes Cogniſance of 
thoſe Matters which relate to ſuch Pariſhes as are exempt 
from the Juriſdiftion of the Biſhop in ſome Dioceſes, and 
belong peculiarly to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

Pecu'x1a, Money, I. | 

Pecu'nia Sepulchralis, Money anciently paid to the 
Prieſt, at the Opening of the Sepulchre, for the Benefit of 
the departed Soul. 

Pecu'x1a [among the Romans] Money. A Deity which, 
as they held, preſided over Riches; who had a Son named 
Argentinus, whom they adored that they might grow rich. 

Pecu'niary [ pecuniarius, L. ] of or pertaining to 
Money. | 

Pecux1o'siTyY [ pecuniofitas, L.] Fullneſs of Money. 

Pe cu'xiovus [ pecuniofus, L.] full of Money. 


Px cunivs, a Deity of the antient Pruſians, in Honour 


of whom they kept a Fire of Oak perpetually burning; which 
if it happened to go out by the Prieſt's Neglect, he was put 
to Death. When it thunder'd, they imagined that their 
*. Prieſt con verſed with their God and for that Reaſon 
ell proſtrate on the Earth, praying for ſeaſonable Weather. 

Pep Ware, Pulſe as Peas, Beans, e. 

Pz'pace, Money paid for paſſing on Foot or on Horſe- 
back thro* any Foreſt, c. 

Pepaco'cical [raileyoyizes, Gr.] pertaining to an 
Inſtructor of Youth or to Spline. f . 

PE'DAGoGUE [Teadxywycs, Gr.] an Inſtruftor of Youth. 

PE'DaGocy [| pedagegia, L. of Taidaywyia, Gr.] In- 
ſtruction, Diſcipline. | 
i PE'paL ¶ pedalis, L.] of or pertaining to a Foot in Mea- 
ſure. 

Pepa'LE [ Ant. Writ.) a Foot-cloth, a Carpet laid on the 
Ground to tread on. : 1 

Pz'paLs ¶ pedales, L.] the large Pipes of an Organ, fo 
called becauſe play d and ſtopp'd with the Foot. 

Pepa'xeus [Civil Law) a Petty Judge, who has no for- 
mal Seat of Juſtice ; but hears Cauſes ſtanding, and without 
any tribunal. | 

PEepa'xzoUs [ pedaneus, L.] going on Foot, as a pedane- 
ous Traveller. . 

Pe'panT, a School-Maſter who profeſſes to inſtruct and 
govern Vouth, to teach them Humanities and the Arts. 

PE'DANT, an unpoliſh'd ſtiff Man of Learning, who 
makes an impertinent Uſe of the Sciences, abounds in un- 
ſeaſonable Obſervations and Criticiſm. 

Pepa'xTiCk [of peaanteſpue, F.] of or pertaining to or 
like a Pedant. F | 

PEDa'NTICKNEss, pretence to, or Oſtentatiouſneſs of 
Schelarſhip. | 

PepaxT1'Z1NG [of pedantizant, F.] playing the Pedant. 

Pez 'panT&y [ pm F.] Pedantickneſs, Oſtentatiouſ- 


neſs of ſhewing Literature. 


| Pepa'xTISM, the Profeſſion, or Practice, Quality, or 
Manner, of a Pedant. | WE re | 
PEDEE' [of e pedibus, L. ] a Foot-Boy. 
PE'DERAST [Te 


PE'DERASTY [Teid\pagia, Gr.] Buggery, Sodomy. . 


PeperE'ro, commonly call'd Petterero, a ſmall Piece of 


Ordnance moſtly uſed in Ships, to fire Stones, Nails, 
broken Iron, / . 


to Board. 


5 Peian'ys Anat.] the ſecond of the extenſores pedis, L. 
ATN 
A a Pillar that ſupports it. 


8 


Mole or Rampart rai | 


Peas 15, Gr.] a Sodomite, a Buggerer. 5 Keeping up Sea Peers. 


or Partridge Shot, on an Enemy attempting 


Lala, L. piadiſtalb, Ital.] that Part 
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PE'p 101K pedicului, L. ] a little Foot. 

Pe'picLE [with Botaniſtt] a Foot Stalk, is that on which 
either a Leaf, or Flower, or Fruit ſtands or hangs, 

Pepi1'cuta [Botany] the Herb Yellow-rattle Graſs, or 
Cock's-Comb, L. f.. ; 
| Meat ais morbus [with Phyſicians] the Louſy Diſ- 
eaſe. 

PepicuLa'T1oN, a particular Foulneſs of the Skin, very 
apt to breed Lice ; ſaid to have been the Diſtemper of the 
Egyptians, and one of their Plagues, L. 

Rotes LUs [Botany] the ſame as pedicle, L. 

Peprs abi [old Rec.] a Cutting off the Foot, a Pu- 
niſhment of Criminals in former Times inflifted here inſtead 
of Death. 

Pe'picREE Iq. degrez des peres, F. i. e. the Degrees of 
Fathers, or as others petendo gradum, deriving the Deſcent] 
a Deſcent from Anceſtors, Stock or Race. c 

PepiLu'vium, a Sort of Bath for the Feet, I. 

Pe'pLAar [prob. of betteler, Teut. a Beggar, Skinner ; 
or of aller a pied, F. going a Foot, . Minſhew] one who ſells 
ſmall Wares about the Country. 

Pz'pDLING, little, ſmall, trifling. 

Pepu'nculi [ Anatomy] two Medullary Proceſſes of the 
Cerebellum, whereby that Part is joined to the Medulla oblon- 

ata. 

. PEDOBA'PTISM 
Baptiſm. 

- Pepo'meTER [of pedes, L. or mes, Gr. a Foot, and 
uren Meaſure] a Way-wiſer, an Inſtrument compos'd of 
various Wheels with Teeth, which by a Chain faſtened to a 
Man's Foot or Wheel of a Chariot, advance a Notch each 
Step or each Revolution of the Wheel ; and the Number 
being mark'd on the Edge of each Wheel, the Paces may be 
numbred, or the Diſtance from one. Place to another exactly 
meaſured, | 


Pxpo'xes [Cold Rec.] Foot-Soldiers. 

Props $8 Grudge, Spleen, III-Will againſt a Perſon. 

Peek [in Sea Language] is uſed variouſly. 

Peek [in 4 Ship] a Room in the Hold, which reaches 
from the Bits forwards to the Stern. 


[of aα H, Gr.] Infant- 


To ride a Peek [with Mariners] a Term uſed of a Ship. 


when ſhe lies with her Main and fore Yards hoiſed up, having 
one End of the Yards brought down to the Shrowds and the 
other raiſed up on End ; which is done chiefly when ſhe 
lies at Reſt in Rivers. | 

To be a Peek [Sea Phraſe] uſed of an Anchor, when the 
Cable is perpendicular between the Hawſe through which it 
runs out and the Anchor. 

To heave a PEEx, is to bring the Ship to the Poſition be- 
fore-mentioned. 3 

To Peek the Mien [Sea Phraſe] 
right up, and down by the Maſt. | 

To ride abroad PRERX [Sea Phraſe] is much the ſame as 
riding a Peek; only the Yards are raiſed up half ſo high. 

PexL [with Printers] a wooden Inſtrument with which 
they hang up the printed Sheets to dry. | 

PeeL [ pala, L. pale, F.] an Inſtrument to ſet Bread into 
an Oven; alſo a broad thin Board for carrying Pies, 6c. 
PEEL [ Peau, F. of pellis, L. a Skin] the outmoſt Skin of 
Fruit. | | 

Pez'LINnG [ pelant of peler, F.] taking off the Skin o 
Rind ; alſo the Peel or Rind of Fruit. | 

Pez'LING, a large Sort of excellent Cyder-Apple. 
_ To Peep [ pipire, L. pepier, F.] to cry like a Chicken. 

To PeeP | incert. 55104 to look thro' a Hole or Chink ; 
alſo to begin to grow out as Plants, Horns, c. | 


is to put the miſſen Yard 


PzzR [prob. of perg, Teut. an Heap, &c. or beo g. | 


Sax. bierg, Dan. e, Sax. the Foot of an Hill] a 
the Sea ; and for the better Security of the Ships that ride 
there. | 
Peer [in Architecture] a Kind of Pilaſter or Buttreſa, 
raiſed for Support, Strength, and ſometimes for Ornament. 
To Peer at a Thing, to leer or peep at it. 
PEER ot Pts pares, L. Equals} a Nobleman of the 
Houle of Lords in Parliament; an Equal. ; 
- Pzz'RaCE, Impoſition or Tax for the Repairing and 


Pez'race [ pairie, F.] the Dignity of a Peer. 


. To hold Land in Pzs's.act [antient Cuſtoms} a Tenure 


which obliged the Perſon to aſſiſt the Lord's Bailiff in his 
Judgments, as all the antient Vaſſals call'd Peers. ” 


. Pxzeg'xpom [of zue pairie, F. and dem] a Peer's Dignity 5 


annexed to a great Fee. 
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Pzz'ntess [nom pareil, F. of par, L. and lea y, Sax.) not 
to be equalled or matched. 

Per 'nLESSNESS [| par, L. leay and ne ye, Sax. ] match- 
leſsneſs. . 

Peers in Law) Jury-Men impannelled upon an Inqueſt. 
| Pez/visn [prob. q. Seriſb] fretful, We. 

Paz'visnness [prob. q. beriſoneſs, of Bee, Eng.] Fret- 
fulneſs, waſpiſh Humour. ; 
A PO 1 Sar. a little Needle] a little Piece of Wood 
inted. 
| PE Po, to put in or faſten with a Peg. 

Pe:'canum [mam yar0r, Gr.] the Herb Rue. ; 

Pz'comancy [myouarreia of awyb, a Fountain, and 
uayTiia, Divination, Gr.] divining by Fountain Water: 
The fame as Hydromancy, which fee. 

P:'casus [with Afron.] the winged Horſe ; a northern 
Conſtellation. | : : 

Pe'ceinG [with Sow-gelders) a Method us'd in curing 
Hogs of the Diſeaſe called the Garrhe. | ; 

Pe'18aGE [old Rec.) a pound Weight, whence to peiſe, or 

iſe, and peſage. 

2 1 a Pile, a Fort. 

PELA“OIA, a Shell - fiſn called a Purple, L. 

PeLa'cias [with Naturaliffs) ſuch -Shell-fiſhes ag are 
never or very rarely found near the Sea-Shores ; but always 
continue in the Deep, or thoſe Parts in the Bottom of the 
Sea, which are fartheſt from Land. 

PeLa'crians [of Pelagius] who deny'd original Sin, and 
held many other erroneous Opinions. 

PELeEci'nus [TeAgxiv@, Gr.] the Plant Hatchet- 
Vetch. | 

PeLe [prob. of pela, feo. Sax. much Money] Wealth; 
alſo the Remains of a Fowl, after a Hawk is relieved. 

Pe'L1can [ pelicanus, L. of Me, Gr.] a Water-Fowl. 

Pe'Lican [with Chymiſts] a Sort of double Veſſel ordi- 
narily of Glaſs ; uſed in diſtilling Liquors by Circulation. 


Pe'L1can [with Surgeons] an Inſtrument for drawing 
Teeth. 


PY-/Lican [with Gunners) an antient Piece of Ordinance, 


equal to a quarter Culverin, and carrying a Ball of 6 Pound. 

Pericor'pes [magxodidys, of ' giaexus, a Hatchet, and 
dos, Form, Gt a certain geometrical Figure, that ſome- 
thing reſembles a Hatchet. 

PeLi'pxus [in Phyfick] a black and blue Colour in the 
Face, as it often happens to thoſe who are Melancholy. 

PeLL [ pe/lis, L.] the Skin of a Beaſt. | 

PE'LLAGE, a Cuſtom or Duty paid for Skins of Leather. 

PELLAMOuU'NTAIN, an Herb. | 

PELLET [either of pellendo, L. driving, or of balette, F.] 
a little Ball. 

PE'LLETS [in Heraldry] are black Roundles, the ſame 
that French Heralds call Torteaux de Sable. 

Pe'LLIC1a [old Rec.] a Pilch. 

PE'LLICLE | pellicula, L.] a little Skin. 

Pe'LLICLE —— L.] when any Solution is evapo- 


rated ſo long T a gentle Heat, that a Film or Skin riſes on 


the Top of the Liquor, they ſay it is evaporated to a Pellicle, 
and then there is very little more Liquor left, than will juſt 
ſerve to keep the Salts in Fuſion. | 

PELL1PA'R1IUs [old Stat.] a Skinner, Currier, or Lea- 
ther- dreſſer. | | 

PE'LLITORY [| parietaria, L.] an Herb. 

PELLO'Ta [in the Foreſt Law) the Ball, or round fleſhy 
Part of a Dog's Foot, which, by that Law, in all Dogs that 
are near any of the King's Foreſts are to be cut out. 

P'EL-ME'L | p4e-m#le, F.] confuſedly, without Order. 

Clerk of the PeLLs, an Officer belonging to the Exche- 
quer, who enters every Teller's Bill in a Parchment Roll 


call'd pellis receptorum, i. e. the Roll of Receipts, and alſo 


makes another Roll called pellis exituum, i. e. the Roll of 
Endings. | 


PELLU'c1D [Lelluridus, L.] that may be ſeen through, 


' tranſparent. 


PELLU'ciDNess: {of pellucidus, L. and neſs] tranſparen- 


PeLLUC1'piTY Sey, diaphaneity. 


Pr [of pe/lis, L. a Skin] a Skin of an Animal. 


PeLT Monger [of pellis, and mange he, Sax.] one who 


Deals in Pelts and Skins. 


PeLT Ho!, Wool pulled off from the Pelt or Skin of a 
dead Sheep. | | 
JD Pr [prob. of poltern, Teut. to beat] to throw 
Stones, Snow-Balls, Sc. at a Perſon ; alſo to annoy an 
Enemy by diſcharging ſmall Shot; alſo to Fret or Fume. 
'Pe'LTa [among the Antienti] a Kind of Buckler. 
PeLTA'LIs cartilage [Anatomy] fo called from its Reſem- 


 blance to Pe/zaa Buckler. See Scutiformis | 1 


P E 5 


Pe'LTING [prob. of poltern, Tear.) throwing Stones 
tec. at. | hu: 
Pz'Lv1s, a Baſon, L. EY 4 

Py'Lvis [with Auatomiſti] the Baſon of the Kidneys or 
the lower Part of the Abdomen, in which the Bladder (and in 
Women likewiſe the Uterus) and Rectum are contained. 

Pe'Lv1s aurium [with Anat.] the hollow Part of the Ear, 7 

Pe'Lvis cerebri, the Tunnel of the Brain, L. * 

Pe'Lvis renum [ Anatomy] a skinny Veſſel in each Kidney, - 
which receives the Urine and conveys it to the Bladder, I. 

1 a rich Furr. Ave, Gr) ax 

EMPHEGOIDUS e, Gr.] a Kind of Spotted. 
Fever ; or a hee Fever. * 

Pen [ penna, L.] an Inſtrument for Writing. 

PEX [of pynvan, Sax. to ſhut in] a Fold for Sheep; 
a Coop for Fowl ; alſo a Pond-head. to keep Water in tor 
driving the Wheels of an iron Mill. 

Pex [with the Britains and antient Gali] an high 
Mountain; hence thoſe Hills, which divide Francefrom 1ta!y, 
are called the Apennines. 4 

To Pen [of penna, L. a Pen] to write down. 

To Pex wp [of pynvan, Sax.) to ſhut up, to incloſe. 

PE'NAL [penalis, L.] of pertaining to or inflicting 
Puniſhments. 

Penalty [ peenalitas, L.] a Fine impos'd as a Puniſh- 
ment. | 

Pe'naLNEss [of penal, F. of pœnalis, L. and 29%] lia. 
bleneſs to a Penalty. 

Pe'nxact [of pena, L. Puniſpment] the Exerciſe of Pe- 
nitence, or a Puniſhment, either voluntary or impos'd by legal 
Authority, for Faults committed by a Perſon. 

Pe'nnace [of penitentia, L.] a Sort of Mortification en- 
joined by Romiſb Prieſts. O. F. 

Pz'Nance ſin Canon Law] an eccleſiaſtical Puniſhment 
chiefly adjudg'd to the Sin of Fornication. 

Pexa'TEs [of ND, Heb. inwards, or Penitus inward- 
ly, becauſe kept within the Houſe, Cic.] houſhold Gods 
whoſe Statues were there kept, and worſhipped with Wine 
and Incenſe. They were made either of Iron or Earthen- 
Ware ; but their Form was kept Secret, as a religious My- 
ſtery. In the Time of Peace they committed their Arms to 
the Care of the Penates. Cities and Kingdoms had alſo their 
Penates. Thoſe of Rome were brought by AEneas from Troy, 
to which Place Dardanus brought them from Samothrace. 

The Penates and Lares were different, in that the Lares 
were common in all Houſes, and the Penates proper to par- 
ticular ones, and divine Honours were done to the Lares in 
the Chimney-Corner, or on the Fire-Hearths, and to the 
Penates in the open Court; or ſome other Place or Sort of 
Chapel within. * 

PE'nce [of pennig, Sax. ] Pennies. | 

Pz/NciL [ penici/lum, L. penſel, Tet.) an Inſtrument 
uſed by Drawers, Painters, Ec. | 

Pe'Nc1L of Rays [in Opticks] a double Cone of Rays 

+ joined together at the Baſe, one of 
which hath its Vertex in ſame one 
oint of the Object, and the Glass, 

B. E. D. for its Baſe, and the other 
hath its Baſe on the ſame Glaſs; but its Vertex in the Point 
of Convergence, as at C. | 
Pe'npanT [ pendens, L.] hanging. | | 
Pe'nvanT Feathers [with Falconers] thoſe Feathers that 
grow upon the Thighs of an Hawk. T | 
Pe'nvanT [in @ Ship] a ſhort Rope, which is faſtened at 
one End to the Head of the Maſt, or Yard, or Clew of the 

Sail, having a Block or Shiver at the other End to reeve 

ſome running Rope. | 2 
Pz'nDanTs [ pendentia, L. i. e. hanging] hanging Jewels 
for the Ears. | nc.” te 

Px DAN TS [with Hera/ds] pendant Eſcutcheons. 

antient Times, Wien of n or Knights would reſort 
to the Courts of Princes, and ſet up publick Challenges for 
juſts and Tournaments, or elſe poſt them upon ſome Bridge 
or other Paſs, and there provoke or challenge all Men 
ol, Rank that came that Way to encounter them. In 
order to this, they hung up their Shields with their Coat 
of Armour painted on them on-the Neighbouring Trees, or 
elſe on Poles erected for that Purpoſe. . 
Pz'ndanTs [in Botany] a Kind of Seeds, * Fro 
Stamina or Chives 3 as thoſe in the Middle of Ti, Li- 
lies, &c. 5 Ei 
Pe'npanTs ſin a Ship] thoſe long Colours or Om” 
© cut Pointing out towards the End, and there divide into 
| 2 | aug pa 2 at the Heads of the Maſts, or at 
Ends of the Arms. CC 
Pzxps'/nTave [with Arcbitect]! the” whole Bod of. 
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Vault, ſuſpended out of the. perpendicular of the Walls, and 
bearing againſt the Arc-boutants. | 
Pe/npenTNEss [of pendens, L. and 1%] hanging down 


lity. FI 
. ferdr; E-] langing down, dang- 


or Lous Heads [with Botanifs) thoſe Flowers which 
hang downwards. 


Pe'nDULOUSNESS [of pendulus, L. and neſs] pendentneſs, 


or ſwinging to and fro, as a | | 

Pe/npuLuUM [of pendulus, L.] a Weight hanging at the 
End of a Wire, String, &c. by the Swinging to and fro, 
or Vibration of which, the Parts of Time are meaſured ; 
alſo a Clock, Watch or Movement ;. the Motions of which 
are regulated by-ſuch a Device, | 

Simple Pe/NDULUM, is one that conſiſts of a ſingle 
Weight. | | 

Compound Pe'xDULUM, is one that conſiſts of ſeveral 
Weights, ſo fix'd on as to return the ſame Diſtance both from 
one another and from the Center about which they vibrate. 

Royal Pe/npuLUMs, are ſuch Clocks, the Pendulums of 
which ſwing Seconds, and go 8 Days, ſhewing the Hours, 
Minutes, and Seconds. | | 

Pe'NDULUS, 4, wm [in Balan. Writ] hanging down- 
wards, L. ' | 

PexECILLUS, a Pencil to write with, I. 

Pe'NECILLUs [in Pharmacy] a Lozenge, reſembling a 
Pencil in ſhape, L. : 

Pexnec!'LLus [with Surgeons] a Tent to be put into 
Wounds or Ulcers. | 

PexERa'R1US [old Rec.] a Pennon or Enſign-Bearer. 

PexESY'RINGUS, a Sort of Pillory among the Antients, 
having 1 Holes, 2 for the Arms, 2 for the Legs, and one 
ſor the Head of the Crimminal. 

Pe'NETRABLE [ penetrabilis, L.] that may be penetrated 
or pierced into; alſo that may be dived or gueſſed. 

i [ peretrabilit?, F. of L.] capableneſs 
of being penetrated, c. 3 
Pe'NETRANTNEss T [of penetrant, F. of L. and neſs] pene- 
PexnzTRAB1'LITY S trating Quality, Power of penetrating. 
Pe/NETRANT [| penetrans, L.] penetrating, piercing; alſo 
ſubtil quick, F. 

To — [ penetrare, L.] to go deep into, to get 
or pierce into or through; to dive into. | 

PexNETRA'T10N, a penetrating or piercing thro”, or diving 
into; alſo quickneſs of Parts or Wit. 

PexeETRA'T1ON of 2 Bodies [with Philoſophers] the Action 
whereby one Thing enters another or takes up the ſame 
Place; or two Bodies being in the ſame Place, fo that the 
Parts of the one do every where penetrate into, and ade- 
_ fill up the Dimenſions or Places of the Parts of the 
Other. | 

Pz'xETRATIVx, that eaſily penetrates, or is of a penetra- 


* or piercing Quality. 


E'NETRATIVENESS [of . penetratif, F. of L. and ng] 


aptneſs to penetrate. 
Pr'wouix, a foreign Bird. | 
Pex1'nsuLa [of pane, L. almoſt, and inſula, L. an 
Iſland} a Place almoſt compaſſed about with Water; a Place 
in the Waters, joined by a Neck of Land to the main and 
firm Continent. | 
Pexi'NSULATED [ peninſulatus, L.] almoſt moated round. 
Pr'xis, a Man's Yard, L. | 
PEe'NI8 cerebri [Anat.] the ſame as Canarion, L. 
Pe'Nnis muliehris [Anat.] the ſame as C/itoris, L. 
Pz'x1sToNs, a Sort of coarſe woolen Cloth. | 
Pg /xirENCE | ponitentia, L.] Repentance ; alſo the Diſ- 
eipline or Puniſhment attending Repentance. 
Pe'xiTexT [penitens, L.] repenting, a being ſorrowful 
for what has been committed that is ſinful or crimminal. 
PE'niTENTNESS [of penitent, F. of pænitens, L. and 
71 penitent Frame of Mind. vs 
ENITE'NTIAL [ p@Titentialis, L.] of or pertaining to Re 
Pentance. | | 6 | 
PexnTE/NTIAL [with Rom. Catholicks) an eccleſiaſtical Book 
which directs how to enjoin Penance. 55 
| PexiTg/aTIALLY [of penitentiel, F. of L.] in a: repent- 
ing Manner. in; in. 
© PexITE/NTIARY [ penitencier, F. of L.] of or pertaining 
to Penance, or Repentance. | | 
PexITE'NTLARY | penitentiarius, L. Ia Prieſt who impoſes 


Penance on Offenders; alſo a Place for hearing Confeſhions. 


Pz'niTENTSs, certain peculiar Friaries, who aſſemble to- 
5 * for Prayers, make Proceſſions bare footed, their Faces 
being covered with Linen, and give themſelves diſcipline. 


Frurnirz [of enn, L. and, om x, Sax.] a Kniſe for 
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Pinay, an Artiſt at fair Writing. 


Py'nnanT {in a Won. Rope to hoiſe up a Boat or Mer- | 
a : 


chandize into or out 0 
Pexna'TA alia. See pennated Leaf. 
A Pr'xxATEZU Le 
one, in which the Parts, of which the Leaf is compos'd, are 
ſet along the middle Rib; either alternately, or by Pairs, as 


— in Liquorice, Vetches, Oe. 


Pe'xxER, a Pen-Caſe. | 

Pe'\N1LEss [of pennip· lea 2, Sax.] having no Money, 

Pe'xNON, a Flag or Banner ending in a Point, F. | 

Pz'nnon.ſin Heraldry] the Figure of ſuch a Flag. 

Penio'LuUM, Barley-Sugar, a Decoction of Barley and 
Sugar, boiled 'till it becomes brittle, then turned out upon a 
Marble Stone, and anointed with the Oil of ſweet Almonds, 
is kneaded like a Paſte and drawn out into Sticks. 

PE "NNONCEL, a little Pennon or Flag. | 

Pexxo'NCELs, {mall Pieces of Silk, cut in the Form of a 
Pennon, with which Men of Arms uſed to adorn their 
Lances or Spears. Probably to be more viſible Signs to 
their own Party ; or to terrify their Enemies, by appearing 
more numerous than they were. 

P'snxy [Pennig, Sax. ] a Coin in value the 12th Part 
of a Shilling. 

Pe'nny Paß, an Office for conveying Letters, to all Parts 
of Middleſex, within the Bills of Mortality. 

Pe'nxy-Weight, an Engliſh Weight, Part of a Pound 
Troy-Weight, containing 24 Grains. 

Px'xvs A [old Mrit.] a Wey of Salt, Cheeſe, Cc. contain- 
ing 2561b, I. 
Ke... NSA libra, a Pound of Money paid by Weight, not by 

ale, L. | 

Ad P#'x8am, the full Weight of 12 Ounces Troy, which 
was formerly paid into the Exchequer for a Pound Sterling. 

Pe'xsILE [ penſilis, L.] hanging. 

Pe'ns1LNEss [of penſilis, L. and neſs) hanging Quality. 

Pz'xs10Nn, Money paid for Diet or Lodging; alſo a Sum 
of Money paid dy by a Prince or State, to a Perſon for 
Service required of him ; alſo an annual Allowance by a 
Company, Corporation or Pariſh, to the poor Members of 
it, an Allowance or Salary by the Year, F. of L. 

Pe'xs10Nn [of Gray's Iun] an Aſſembly bf the Members of 
that Society, who meet to conſult about the Affairs of the 
Houſe. 

Pz'x3810Nn Writ, an Order of that Houſe againſt ſuch Mem- 
bers as are in Arrears, for Penſjons and other Duties. 

Pr'vs1oNARY [in Holland] the firſt Miniſter of the Re- 
gency of each City. DER | 

Pg'N$10NARY, a Perſon who has a Penſion, Appointment, 
or yearly Sum during Life, by Way of Acknowledgment, 
charged on the Eftate of a Prince, Company, Oc. 

Pe'nS10NFR [ penfionarius, L.] one who receives a Pen- 
fion ; alſo one who is maintained at the Charge of the 
King, Company, orprivate Perſon, in a College or Hoſpital. 

Pz'ns10ns [of Churches] a certain Sum of Money, paid 
to Clergy-men inſtead of Tithes. | 

King's Pz/ns1oneks 7a Band of Gentlemen, to the 

Gentlemen Px/ns10neRs E Number of 40, firſt ſet on foot 
by K. Henry VII. whoſe Office is to guard the King's Per- 
ſon in his own Houſe, armed with Partiſans; ay ene and 
wait in the preſence Chamber, and attend the King to and 
from Chapel. 
3 [ perfitare, L.] to weigh or ponder in 

ind. | 

Pe'xsIve [ penſif, F.] thoughtful, fad, heavy, ſorrowful. 

Pe'NS1VELY, thoughtfully, Cc. 

Pe/nsIvexess [penfif, F. and neſs] thoughtfulneſs, ſad- 


neſs, heavineſs, ſorrowfulneſs. 


PE"nsTOCK, a Flood-Gate, placed in the Water of a 


Mill-Pond. | | 


PenT [of pinvan, Sax.) ſhut in or up, kept in, incloſed. 


Pe'nTAcHoRD [of oivrs five, and XN, Gr. ſtring] a 
muſical Inftrument having 5 Strings. | 
PexnTACHRo'sTick [of urs and Axe] 2 Set or 
Series of Verſes ſo diſpoſed, that there are always found 5 
Acroſticks of the ſame Name in 5 Diviſions of each Verſe. 
 PenTap'acTYLos [Bet.] the Herb Palma Chriſti, L. 
P'zxTAGoN CMY, Gr.] a geometrical Figure or 


' Body that has 5 Sides, and as many Angles. 


" PEnTA'GONAL. 


enen of or pertaining to a Pentagon. 


Pe'nTACRAPH [Mrd yves, Gr. Jan Inſtrument where · | 
with Deſigns, Prints, &c. of any Kinds may be copied in 


any Proportion without a Perſon's being skilled in Drawing. 
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you have been ſhewn in the Ex 
produce 5 Latin Words, which will make a true Pentameter | 


n 
4 


_ 
-— 


As I have before wen you Tables for 2011 Hexameter 

Latin Verſes, fol Kal here preſent you with one for Pen- 

tameters. 
The Manner of 


tion for Pentameters, is the very 


fame with that of Hexameters (which ſee.) Only whereas 


Hexameter Verſes conſiſting of 6 Words, do therefore require 
6 Tables, Pentameters, deduceable from theſe Tables, are to 
conſiſt but of 5 Latin Words, and fo only require 5 Figures to 
work them thro' their 6 Tables : So that any Set of 5 Figures 
work'd thro* their reſpective Tables (in all Reſpects like as 
leof the Hexameters) will 


Verſe, which will be true Latin and good Senſe. 
Thus the Figures 1-1 1 1 1 produce 
Turpia ſignificant arma maligna mihi 
1972 3 produce 
Turpia procurant acta moleſka mera 
32791 produce 
Impia conglomerant acta maligna vides. 


And if you are minded to compoſe a Pair of Verſes to- 


gether, viz. Hexameter and Pentameter, you muſt ſet down 


the 2 Sets of Figures, as thus; 685191 


. 891 
of which Sets of Figures, 0 * 5 their proper 
Tables, will be produced the following Verſes 
Peſſima fata tuis prenarrant fidera nigra, 
Tetrica fg fieant aſtra h viris. 
Which Sets of Figures, if placed backwards, will pro- 
duce quite different Verſes, 
By theſe Tables, between two and three hundred thouſand 
Hexameter Verſes may be produced. 
The Verifying Tables for PENTAMETERS. 
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PexnTA'MyYRON [mwrauvgy, Gr.] an Ointment com- 
pounded with 5 Ingredients, viz. Maſtich, Nard, Opobalſa- 
mum, Storax, and Wax. | 

Pe/NTANGLE [of f, Gr. 5, and Angulus, L.] a Fi 
gure having 5 Angles. | | 

PexTAPE'TALOUs [of grivrs 5, and RNraley, Gr. 2 
Leaf} 5 leaved. 

PexnTAPETALOus Plants [with Botaniſt,] are ſuch whoſe 
Flowers conſiſt of 5 Leaves. | 

PexNTA'PHYLLUM [mw7a&gumcy, Gr.] the Herb Cingue- 
Foil, or 5 leaved Graſs. 

PexTa'PLEURON [mmpTerAgves, Gr.] an Herb, the 
leſſer Plantain. 9 

PexTA/PTOTON [rrdxſorer, Gr.] a Noun that has but 
5 Caſes, Gram. | 

PenTA'ROBON [S yrdgogey, Gr.] the Plant or Flower 
called a Peony. . | 
1 Px'xrASTAST [T&p7&%0Fa5o, Gr.] an Engine that has 5 

ullies. | . 

PexnTa'sT1C [erg ,, Gr.] a Stanza, or Diviſion in 
a Poem. ; 

PexTa'sTYLs [@g7T&5va@Or, Gr.] a Work in Archi- 
tefture, wherein are 5 Rows of Columns. 

Pe'NTATEUCH [TwT47T&Y 0 of mipre 5, and 76x06 2 
Volume] the 5 Books of Maſes, Genefis, Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers, and Deuteronomy. 54 

Pe'NTATHLON [i of yr and & 0. a ſtriving, 
Gr.] the 5 Exerciſes performed in the Grecian Games, vir. 
Leaping, Running, Quoiting, Darting, and Wreſtling. 

PexTa'TonoN (in antient Myfic#] a Concord, with us 
call'd the greater Sixth. | ; 

PENTECO'NTARCH [æerexbyragxes, Gr.] 2 Captain 
who has the Command of 5o Men. 

PENTECONTo'RE, a Veſſel with 50 Oars. 

PenTEC0'sTz{Tr&wTWo5y, Gr. i. e. the goth Day, cil. af- 
ter Eaſter] the Feſtival of Whitſuntide. 28 | 

PenTeco'sTals, Offerings made by Pariſhioners to 
their Prieſt at Vpitſuntide; and alſo of inferior Churches to 
the Chief or Mother-Church. Theſe were alſo called 
Whitſund Farthings. T 

PENTEPHA'RMACUM [of are 5, and gafH⁰ν⁰ẽYf, Gr. a 
Remedy] any Medicine that conſiſts of 5 Ingredients. 

PENTHEMIMER1s [rgyOnwauegs, Gr.] a Part of a Greek 
or Latin Verſe, conſiſting of 2 Feet and a long Syllable. 

PenTHEvus [of ar{y0og, Gr. Mourning] the Son of Echi- 


en and Agave, who (according to the Poets) was torn in Pie- 
ces by his Mother and his Siſter, becauſe he contemned the 


| Rites and revelling Feaſts of Bacchus.  Natalis Comes tells 


us, that he was a good King, who endeavouring to root out 


the Vice of Drunkenneſs from amongſt his Subjects, ſuffered 

many Wounds in his good Name by their Calumnies 

Reproaches. 1 Es . "WV. 

 Px'nTrovse [Pendice, Ital. Appentis, F. of * 25 

of pendere, L. to hang] a Shelter over a Door or indow. 
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pevvuring [with Grammarians) the laſt Syllable of a PRCETT “Vr, the Faculty of Perceiving. 
Word, fave one. | n EG beg Pexce'erer, the Herb Parſley-pert, or Parfley-bfeak- 

PrnuU'MBRA be 9 ſaint or partial Shade ob- ſtone. * | | f 
ſerved between t Shadow and the full Light in an Pzxcu [of perche, F. a Pole] a Stick or Pole for Birds to 
Eclipſe of the Moon, ſo that it is difficult to diſcern where rooſt on. | N 
the Shadow begins, and where the Light ends. Perc [ perche, F. Ja Pole or Rod, a Meaſure of 16 Foot 

Pexv'rious [of penuria, L. great Want] covetous, nig- and half. | | 
gardly, ſtingy 3 alſo nice. * | To PzrcH [of percber, F.] to fit upon a Perch, Stick, or 

Pxxvu'r10USNEss, Niggardlineſs, Meanneſs. Twig of a Tree, as Birds do. 

Pr'xvuxY | prmuria, L] extreme Want of all Neceſſaries. Peacna'xTt [with PForolers] a Decoy. Bird ty'd by the 
pro [Paonia, L. of waa, Gr. peonian, Sax.] a Foot, which flutters, and draws other Birds to it, and fo 
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Flower of 2 Sexes, Male and Female. gives the Fowler an Opportunity of catching them, F. 
Pzo'ele [Populus, L. Peuple, F.] the whole Body of a Pz'rxcntrs, Paris Candles, uſed in England in antient b 
People who live in a Country. | Times; alſo the larger Sort of Wax-Candles, which were 


To Peo'PLE [ populare, L. peupler, F. ] to ſtock a Country uſually ſet upon the Altar. 
or Place with People. « PzrcoLa'T10N, a ſtraining thoroughly, L. 

Pe/rans1s I, Gr.] a Ripening. PexconTA'T10N, a ſtrict Inquiry, L. 

Prraxsis [in Medicin“] a correcting of depraved Matter Percv'ss10N, a ſtriking or knocking, L. 
and corrupt Humours in the Body, and bringing them into Percv'ss10n [in Phyſicks] the Impreſſion a Body makes 
Order. | in falling or ſtriking upon another ; or the Shock or Colli- 

Peya'sMUs [Tmreragopes of me, to bring to maturity, fion' of 2 Bodies, which concurring, alter the Motion of 
Gr.] Ripening of preternatural Humours. each other. 

PePAsTICKS [of mrewegues Gr.) Medicines which are Pe'xpIFoLs [of perdere, to loſe, and Folia, Leaves, L.] 
good to help the Rawneſs of the .Stomach, and that digeſt ſuch Trees or Plants as loſe their Leaves in Winter, or after 


Crudities. they have done flowering. | 
Pe'eyER [Piper, L. peppo n, Sax. ] an Aromatick Fruit, or PRRDI NOS Cel Rec.] the Dregs of the People, viz. Men 
Grain brought from India. of no Subſtance. 
Pr'rER Wort, an Herb. PERDI“TIox, utter Ruin or Deſtruction. 
Pe'ps1s [d. Jie, Gr.] a Boiling or Seething. PER DONA“TIO Ulagariæ, a Pardon of one that is out- 
Pr'rsis [in PByfict] the Concoction or Fermentation of law'd for Contempt, and afterwards ſurrenders himſelf of his 
Victuals and Humours in an animal Body. own Accord. 
Prrricx [re, Gr.] ſerving to concoct or digeſt. Perpv'e, loſt, forlorn, F. 
Px Aſcenſum [in Chymiſtry] a particular Manner of Di- Perpv'ts, Soldiers placed in a dangerous Poft ; the for- 
ſtillation. lorn Hope of an Army. 
PER Deliguium. See Deliguium. To lie PerDv's, to lie flat upon the Belly, to lie in wait 
PER Arſin. See Arfin. cloſely. | . | 
Per Hein. See Theſin. Perpu'RABLE, continuing, laſting long. 
PERA'CTER, a Mathematical Inſtrument uſed in Survey- PexpuURA'T1ON, a laſting very long, L. 
Ing. . PtrEGRINA'/TION, a Travelling into foreign Countries, L. 


PerRAcv'TE [ peracutus, L.] very ſharp. | PexeGRI'NE, [ peregrinus, L.] foreign, out-landifſh. 

Pexacu'rum menſiruum [with Chymifts) a Menſtruum Pe'rEGRINE [with Falconers] a Hawk of the Falcon-kind. 
made by drawing off Spirit of Nitre ſeveral Times from But- Pz'REGRINE wich Afrologers] a Planet is ſaid to be pere- 
ter of Antimony. By the Help of which, Mr. Boyle ſays he grine, when it is found in any Sign where it has none of its 
was able, without a very violent Fire, to elevate a very good eſſential Dignities. 


5 of crude Mercury, and that in a few Hours. Pexe'NNIAL [ perennis, L.] laſting all the Year. 
ERACRA'TIO, a travelling or wandering about; a Pro- Pxrz'xnnial [in Medicine] a Term apply'd to Fevers 
greſs or Ramble. which have no Intermiſſion. 


PEzxacRaTIOn Month [with Afronomers] the Space of Prrz/nniTy [ perennitas, L.] Laſtingneſs, long Conti- 
the Courſe of the Moon from any Point of the Zodiack to nuance, Perpetuity. | 


the ſame again. Pere 'MPToRy [ peremptorius, L.] abſolute, expreſs; alſo 
PERAMBULA'T1ON, a Walking through any Point of tne pragmatical, ſaucy, malapert. | 

Zodiack to the ſame again, &fc. L. Pere /MPToRy Action [in Law) an abſolute, final, and de- 
PERAMBULA'T1ON [of the Foreft] the Walking of Juſtices, terminate Act; not to be altered, renewed, or reſtrained. 

or other Officers, about a Foreſt, in Order to ſurvey and ſet Pere /MPTORILY, abſolutely, poſitively. 


the Bounds of it. | | | Pere /MrTORINESS, Abſoluteneſs, Pragmaticalneſs, &c. 
PerRaMBULA'TIONE facienda, a Writ commanding Fe ——Lannnnv7iON, wandering up and down, L. 
Sheriff to make a Perambulation, and to ſet down the PEREPER1ON [of udo, Gr. to bore through] a Tre- 
Bounds of 2 or more Manours, the Limits of which are not pan. ; 
ſo well known. Pz'xrecT [ perfedtus, L.] compleat, intire ; to which 
PERA'MBULATOR, an Inſtrument or Rolling-Wheel for nothing is wanting, or that has all the Requiſites; alſo ex- 
meaſuring Roads, &c. a ſurveying cellent, accompliſh'd ; alſo krrant ; alſo well skilled in. 
Wheel. It is made of Wood or to PexrtcT Flowers [with Botaniſts) are ſuch as have the 
commonly half a Pole in Circumference, finely coloured Flower-Leaves called Peta/a, with the Sta- 
with a Movement, and a Face divided ina, Apices, and Stylus. | 
like a Clock, with a long Rod of Iron or Prxrrer Animal [with ſome Writers] one born or pro- 
Steel that goes from the Center of the duc'd by univocal Gentration, in Oppoſition to Inſects, 
Wheel to the Work: There are alſo 2 which (they ſuppoſe) to be produc'd by equivocal Generation. 
Hands, which (as you drive the Wheel To Pz'rrecT [| perfeum, of perficere, L. e F.] 
before you) count the Revolutions; and to make perfect, to bring to Perfection, to finiſh. 
from the Compoſition of the Movement Pe'RFECT Numbers [Mathemat.] are ſuch Numbers whoſe 
and Diviſion on the Face, ſhew. how aliquot or even Parts taken all together, will exactly make 
many Yards, Poles, Furlongs, and Miles the whole Number, as 6 and 28, Cc. for of 6 the half is 3, 
you go. | the third Part 2, and the fixth Part 1, which added together 
PerCa [C Rec.] a Perch of make 6; and it hath no more aliquot Parts in whole Num- 
Land. 8 | | bers; So 28 has theſe even Parts, 14 the half, 7 the fourth, 
PERCAPTU'RE, a Wear or Place in a River, made up with 4 the ſeventh, and 2 the fourteenth, and 1, which added to- 
Banks, Dams, Sc. for preſerving or catching Fiſh. gether make 28, and therefore is a perfect Number; of 
Pe'RCass, if perchance, if it be ſo. which perfect Number there are but 10 between 1, and 
, 'To Pexcz1've ¶ percipere, L. appercevoir, F.] to begin to 100000c0000. | 
2 to diſcover, to ipy or find out, to apprehend or under- PxrEOr ion, the State or Condition of that which is 
= ©. | . RF. perfect; alſo Excellency, great Accompliſhment. : 
N VABLE ee e L.] that may be per- _ Abſolute PRRTN'OTIox, is that wherein all Imperfection is 


pace ceived. excluded, ſuch as is that of God, or Secundum quid, and in % 
Þ*CE.PTIBLENESS, Perceivableneſs, 4 its Kind, Kr TIF, . 4 
PexCE PT1ON,' the Act of 8 comprehending, or | "EY nnn | : 
R Objea.®* | the clear and diſtinet Apprehenſion of any © . 11 "6" prot Effentia! 
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E/ential Penrz'crion; is the Poſſeſſion of all the effed- 


tial Attributes; or of all the Parts neceſſary to the Inte- 
grity. of a Subſtance. | 
Metaphyſical Px ru'criON, the ſame as Natural. . 

Natural P RRE“ CTIOx is that whereby a Thing has all its 
Powers or Faculties; and thoſe too in their full Vigour ; 
all its Parts both principal and ſecundary ; and thoſe in their 
due Proportion, Conſtitution, c. | 

Moral PezzrgcTion, is an eminent 22 of Vertue, or 
moral Goodneſs, to which Men arrive, by frequently re- 
peated Acts of Beneficence, Piety, c. 

Phyfical PzxrECTION. See Natural Perfect ion. 

Tranſcendental Prxrxeriox, the ſame as Natural. 

Perxre'cTioNAL, making perfect. 

Pr'xKTECT ESS, the Quality of being perfect. 

PzrxFECT!SSIMATE, a Quality or Dignity mentioned in 
the Code. 

Pzxe1'pia {ſin Myfc#] an Affectation of doing always the 
fame Thing, of following the ſame Deſign, of continuing the 

fame Motion, the ſame Song, the ſame Paſſage, the ſame 
Figures of Notes, Lal. 

Perr1'pious [ perfidus, L.] treacherous, baſe, falſe- 
hearted. 

Pzrxr1/priousness T C perfidia, L.] Breach of F 

PE'RTI Dy ruſt, Treachery, Falſeneſs. 

PerFo'Rans Muſculus [Anatomy] a Muſcle of the Fin- 
gers, ſo called becauſe its Tendons run through thoſe of the 
Perforatus; the ſame as Tertii internodii digitorum flexor. 

PerFo'Rans Pedis [Anat.] a Muſcle of the leſſer Toe, 
called alſo Flexor tertii internodii digitorum pedis, L. 

PERTORA TA, an Herb, a Sort of St. John's Wort. 

ToPE'rrokaTE [ perforare, L.] to pierce through. 

Pz'xFoRaTED [with Botanifts] a Term uſed of any Plant 
m_ Leaf being held againſt the Light, ſeems full of little 

oles. 

Pe'xFORATED [in Heraldry] i. e. bored thorough. The 
Armoriſts uſe it to expreſs the paſſing or pene- 
trating of one Ordinary (in Part) through a- 
nother : As be bears, Argent, a Bend Ermine 
perforated through a Cheveron, Gules. See the 
Eſcutcheon. N | 

PerFoORA'T10N, a boring through. 

PERFORA'TION ſin Surgery] the penetrating by an In- 
ſtrument into any of the larger Cavities; or the opening of 
any Abſceſs by an Inſtrument; 
Bones that eats through them. 

PexrorRa'Tus Muſculus [with Anatomifts] a Muſcle of 
the leſſer Toes, ſo called becauſe its Tendons are perforated 
like thoſe of the Fingers, L. 

Per-Foxce [ par-force,F.] 

To PRERTO“RM [ performare, 
to paſs, to put in Execution. 
; Perro'RMANCE, the Act of performing, or a Work 

one. 

PERFRICA'TION, a rubbing or chafing thoroughly. 

To PER“ UR [ parfumer, F. ] to give a ſweet Scent to. 

PERTU“uR [ Parfum, F.] any Thing that ſends forth a 
ſweet Scent, as Civet, Musk, c. alſo the Scent itſelf. 

Perru'mer [Parfumeur, F.] one who makes and ſells 
Perfumes. | 

PeRFU'NCTORY [ perfunforius, L.] done careleſsly, or 
flightly, ſlubbered over. | | 

PERFU'NCTORINESS, a Slight, careleſs doing any Thing. 

PerHa'es [of per, and prob. happen] it may be ſo. | 

PERIa'MMA NT [T$&/apua, Gr.] a Medicine to be tied 

Per1'aPTA S about the Neck, which, as it is believed by 


allo an Eroſion of the 


W> Force or Violence. 
J to do, to fulfill, to bring 


ſome, will kill Diſeaſes. é 


PERIANTH1'a [of age} about, and 45 0- a Flower, Gr] 
the ſmall green Leaves which compaſs the Bottom of a 


Flower. - | 
PERICA'RDIAN Nof, or pertaining to the pericar- 
Perica'RDiack C dium. | 


PerICa'rDIARY [in Phyfick] an Epithet given to Worms 

ee in the Heart. | 
ERICA'RDIUM [tea dior, of ie! and xgedla, Gr. 

the Heart} a double Membrane, Skin or Pavche wb ſur- 
rounds the whole Subſtance of the Heart, and contains a 
| Lp to moiſten it and cool it. 
 TERICA RPIUM [ned, Gr. 
to the Wriſt to cure 11 ] 


PERICA'RPIUM, a round Root good againſt Hemlock, Gr. 


a Medicine apply'd 


brane encompalling the Fruit or Grain of a Plant. 
PERI'CLASIS [T&gizA&aors, Gr.] ſuch a total Fracture of a 
Bone, as quite divides 'it and forces it out thro' the Fleſh 


into Sight. 


* 


PERICA'RPUs [with Botaniſts] a Pellicle or thin Mem- 


Rang r Danger, Jeopardy, L. 

ERICNE'M1Aa [of Ts ut, and xrijun, Gr, TIE 

the Part about * Tibia = PSTN Oy 
ERICRA'NIUM wioy, of tei and xogyty, 

the Skull] a thick 11 Cot or Membrane, CEE 

thick hairy Skin of the Head, and immediately covers the 

whole Skull, except where the temporal Muſcles lie. 

he RIDOT, 2 precious Stone of a greeniſh Colour, F 

ERIDRO'MI1s [Treg popls, Gr.] an open Gallery, A 
« 2 Aike in a | wc dag —— he OA > 

Pe's1Lous [ periculgſus, L. perilleux, F.] dangerous 
full of Peril. Bi ; 

PerIE'rCY [of tels geg, Gr.] any needleſs Caution or 
Trouble in an Operation. | | * 

PERI AE“ UN [Tegryaioy, of ed and 9, the Earth, Gr.) 
that Point in the Heaven in which the Sun or any Planet i; 
at its leaſt Diſtance from the Center of the Earth. 

Perie'LIoN [TeghAroy, of cel and Aug, Gr. the 
Sun] that Point of the Orbit of a Planet, in which it is 
neareſt to the Sun. | 

Per1GRINARY[Perigrinarius, L.] a Monk in the antient 
Monaſteries, whole Office was to receive or entertain Stran- 
gers or Viſitors. | 

PerIEGE'TES, one who conducts another about a Place or 
Thing to ſhow it him. 

Pe'r1L [Pericalum, L.] Danger, Hazard. 

Pe/R1LoUsNEss, Hazardouſneſs. : 

Per! [METER [Teeuereos, Gr.] a Verſe having a Syllabl 
above its juſt Meaſti 4 f | | beg 

PerxiMETER [in Geometry] the Ambit or Extent which 
bounds a Figure or Body. 

PerRINAE'UM [Teewaroy, Gr.] the ligamentous Seam be- 
twixt the Scretum and the Fundament, I. 

Pex1'NDE valere [ Law Phraſe] a Diſpenſation granted to 
a Clerk, who being otherwiſe uncapable of a Benefice or 
other ſpiritual Function, is admitted to it. | 2 

PerINY'CTIDES [Surgery] little Swellings like Nipples. 

PERIO“CHA [Tegroyy, Gr.] an Argument containing the 
Sum of a Diſcourſe. | * + 

Pz'r10D [Periodus. L. creęiodbog, Gr.] a perfect Sentence, 
Concluſion or Cloſe, a full Stop at the End of any Sen- 
tence. 

Pz'r1oD [in Arithmetick) a Diſtinction made by a Point 
or Comma, after every 6th Place or Figure, uſed in Nota- 
tion or Numeration, for the more ready diſtinguiſhing and 
reading the Figures. 15 

Px'RIOD [in Afironomy] the Time taken up by a Star or 
Planet in making, or Duration of its Courſe till it re- 
turn to the ſame Point of the Heavens. 

Pe'riop [in Medicine] the Space of Time a Diſtemper 
continues from its Beginning to its Declenſion. 

Pe'r1oD [in Printing] a Character wherewith the Periods 
of Diſcourſe are terminated thus (.) call'd a Full- point. 

Pe'r10D in [Chronology] an Epocha or Interval of Time 
by which the Years are accounted ; or a Series of Years 
whereby in different Nations, and on different Occaſions, 
Time 1s meaſured. 
_ Pzr10'picaLl? [ periodicus, L. mragedinds, Gr.] of, or 

Per1o'Dicx 5 pertaining to, or that has its Periods. 

Per1o'pical [with Afronomers] that which performs its 
Motion or Courſe regularly, ſo as to perform it always in 
the ſame Time. | 

Perio'DiCal Month, the ſame as Month of Peragration. 

Per1o'pick Diſeaſes, ſuch as decline and riſe again with 
ſimilar Symptoms alternately. | 

Per1o'pick [with Grammarians] a Term apply'd to a 
Style or Diſcourſe that has Numbers, or which conſiſts of 

juſt and artful Periods. | ; 

PerYopus ſanguinis [in Phyſck] a continual Circulation 

of the Blood, thro? all the Parts of the Body, L. 

Per10e'ci [meeiomor, Gr.] thoſe Inhabitants of the 
Earth that live under the ſame Parallels; but oppoſite Semi- 
circles of the Meridian, and conſequently in the ſame Zone 
or Climate. . | 
. Pex1oPHTHA/LMIUM [of ep? about, and agar» the 
Eye, Gr.] a thin Skin which Birds can draw over their 
Eyes to defend them without ſhutting their Eye-lids. 

Per1o'sTIUM [meer eop, Gr.] a thin Skin which im- 
mediately incloſes all the Bones of the Body, except ſome 
few as thoſe of Teeth, Ear, &c. The Uſe of it is to cover 
the Bones, and to bear up the Veſſels, which enter them for 
their Nouriſhment. | 5 e 

PerIPATE'TICK [TeqTaTYTINO, Gr.] of, or pertain ing 
to the Peripateticks. | FP | 
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1 yaTe'ricx Philoſophy, the Syſtem of Philoſophy 
—— and eſtabliſhed by Arifotle, and maintained by his 
Followers. 2 


about; becauſe they uſed to diſpute walking in the Place at 
Athens call'd Lyceum) a Se of Philoſophers, the Followers 
of Aviftotle, as Theophraſtus, Cratippus, c. "LY 

PeriPs'T1a [of megraerhs, Gr. falling into a different 
State} that Part of a Tragedy wherein the Action is turned, 
the Plot unravelled, and the whole concludes. 

PraryuenRyY [T$w@@pia, Gr.] the Circumference 
bounding Line of a Circle, Ellipſis, Parabola, and oth 
fimilar Figures. ; ; 

Peri yHRASIS [ æięiegacle, Gr.] a Circumlocution 3 a 
Tour of Words uſed by Orators, to avoid the common and 


about] (in Mechanicts) a 
Axis, round which a Rope is wound in order to raiſe a Weight. 


6 
P E. 
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- PeniTofxnazuM [wietriraccy. of weernivew; 1 ſtretch all 

around, Gr.] a thin, ſoft Membrane, covering and contain - 

| x; ing all the Viſcera or Abdomen on the inſide, and the Entrails 

PerIPATE'TICKS r of fm, to wälk on the out. n | 3 
e 


Paarrab'enwu rterr * — 9, Gr. I run 
: Kin of Wheel —. upon an 


PERITTTOMA [melgroun, Gr.) whatever is ſuperfluous 


in the Body; the Exctement or Ordure left after Digeſtion 3 
alſo the Relicks of Diſeaſes. 


PerxjurA'T10N, a being Forſworn. 
To Pz'sjurE | perjurare, L.] to Forſwear. | 
Pe'sjury | perjurium, L.] a Forſwearing, a taking a 


falſe Oath. 


Pz'xjzury fin Law) a Swearing falſely in an Oath ad- 


trite Manners of Expreſſion, as uſing many Words to ex- miniſtred by Perſons in legal Authority. 


preſs that which might be done by a few. 


PerieHRA'STICAL [Tegrpgas ins, Gr.] of, or pertaining paſs about] a 


to a Periphraſis. 

PERIURASTICALLY, by Way of Periphraſis. : 

To Pe *r1PHRASE[ periphraſer, F.] to uſe Circumlocutions. 

Pzr1PLO'Ca Orapocynum | Botany] the Herb Dog's-bane, L. 

Per1PLU's [megimaAss, Gr.] Voyage or Navigation round 
a certain Sea or Sea-Coaſt. , | 

PERIPNEUMONI'A 3 — Gr.] an Inffamma- 
tion of the Lungs aud Breaſt, accompanied with a Fever, 
Shortneſs of Breath, a Cough, r. 

PzRIPNEUMONI!A Nothas [with * — a Baſtard 
Peripneumony, a. Diſeaſe in the Lungs, ariſing from a heavy 
pituitous Matter generated throughout the whole Maſs of 
Blood, and diſcharged upon the Lungs, L. 

PeRIPNEUMO'NICAL [| peripneumonicis of oreermvevurtxiss 
Gr. ] of or pertaining to a Peripneumony. 

Per1'PTERE 7 [of ei about, and ies, a Wing] in 

Per!'PTERONC Architecture, a Place encompaſſed about 
with Columns without, and a Kind of Wings about it. 

PrRIrv“EMA [rer zd, Gr.] a Collection of Matter 
about any Part, as round as the Tooth in the Gum. 

PERIRRHOEA', aka ppl, Gr. of magt and giw,'to low] 
2 Reflux'of Humours from the Habit, into any one of the 
larger Emunctories for its Excretion 3 as in the hydropical 
Caſe of Water upon the Bowels or Kidneys, where it paſles 


away by Urine or Stool. 


 Perr'scu [megigxer of wee} and u, Gr. a Shadow] 
thoſe Inhabitants of the Earth whoſe Shadows do in one 
and the ſame Day ſucceſſively turn to all the Points of the 
Horizon ; and theſe are ſuch as inhabit the frozen Zones, 
within the Compaſs of the Arctic and Antar#ick Circles, 
becauſe the Sun being above their Horizon for many Days 
without ever ſetting, the Shadow turns as the Sun does. 
PER1SCE'LIS [mrer@xaats, Gr. ] a Garter, - thence a Knight 
of the moſt noble Order of the Garter is in Latin tiled, 
Eques Periſcelidis. | ; | 1 
PerISCY'PHISMUS 7 [of mei and cxUT den, Gr. to flea] 
PERISKY'TISM a Section, or laying open the Fore- 
part of the Head, the Skull. 
ToPE'R15H[perire, L.] to go to Ruin, Rack, or Decay; alſo 
to be ruined, to be caſt away; alſo to die or come to one's End. 
PERISHABLE I periſſable, F.] apt to Periſh, Decay, come 
to Ruin, Sc. | | 
PE/RISHABLENESsS, periſhing Quality. 


Per1550'LOGY Leibe Ne Of TmRods abounding, and 
Abs, a Word, Gr.] a Diſcourſe ſtuffed with unneceſſary 


and ſuperfluous Words. . 


PerISTAL'TIC [Megan of teisix x, Gr. to roll 
about, to contract, Sc.] Quibbling, Worm: like. T's 


PEeRISTA!LTICK Motion f the Guts, a Sort of Quibbling, 


or Worm-like Motion, crawling of them downwards; which 


1s cauſed by Contraction of the ſpiral Fibres, whereby the 


Excrements are preſſed downwards and voided. . 
PERISTA'PHILINUS internus [in Anatomy] a Muſcle of the 
79 which draws it forwards; more properly Pterigo/ta- 
ilinus. 
PERISTAPHILLINUS exteruis [Anat.] a Muſcle of Upula, 
which draws it backwards. | | 
PERI1STERION [Botany] the Herb Verwain. © | 
PERISTERNA [of tel about, and gyeyoy, the Breaſt, Gr.] 
| the Parts about the Breaſt. ef : | 


PERISTROMATA [egigerua, Gr.] the Coat which 


covers the Bowels. 


PERISTYLE [ periſtylium, L. of meeguaior, Gr.] a 
Place or Building, encompaſſed with a þ * Columns on 


the Inſide. 


Pertsy'sroLF [of re and gv5oad, Gr.) the Pauſe or 


Interval between the 2 Motions of the Heart or Pulte, | 
wins that of Saale or Contraction, and that of the Diafole roughly'in the Mind ;/alſo to-examine or to a drone 


Or. lation, 
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Pz'riwic | perrugque, F. prob. of ws i& . Gr. to com- 
the of human Hair worn ; Mien. 94 
Pe'sxiwincLE, a Kind of Sea Snail, a Fiſh ; alſo an Herb. 


PrxTZOuA LU, Gr.] a Sort of Girdle or Truſs 


for People who are burſten. 


To PERK up, to lift up the Head, to appear brisk. 
PeRLIBRA'T1ON, an exact weighing, L. | 
Pe'RMANENT [ permanens, L.] durable, continuing, laſting. 
PE 'RMANENTNEsSs, durableneſs, Ege. | 


PerRME'aBLE [permeabilis, L.] that may be fpaſſed 


through. 


PERMBEA'T1ON, a etra into, and paſſing through 
the Pores of the Body, L. ing | 5 p 
PER minima [with Phyſicians] a Term uſed to ſignify a 
pom Mixture of the ſmalleſt Particles of ſeveral Bodies or 
gredients, L. | 
 PerwMT'sciBLE [ permiſcibilis, L.] which may be mingled. 
PeRM1'SS1BLE { permiſſibilis, 2 that may be permitted. 
PzrM1's510N, a permitting, granting Leave or Liberty, 
to do a Thing, Cc. L. | 
PermM'ssion [with Rhetoricians] a Figure when the 


Orator profeſſes to have delivered the whole Matter, and to 


leave all to the Judgment and Diſcretion of the Auditors. 


PerM1'ss1ve, of or pertaining to Permiſſion. 
PerMI'STION 


Prasrarion $2 thorough mingling together, L. 

To PErm1'T [| permittere, L. ] to allow, ſuffer, let, or give 

ve. | | 

A PERMIT, a Note ſo called given by the Seller to the 
Buyer of French Brandy, &. | 1 

PzxMUTA'TION, the Truck, or exchange of one Thing 
for another, L. * 

PEeRMUTA'T1ONS, of Duantities [in Agebra] the Changes, 
Alterations, or different Combinations of any Number of 
Quantities. | 

PezrRMUTAT1O'nsE Archidiaconatus, &c. a Writ to an 
Ordinary, commanding to admit a Clerk to a Benefice upon 
exchange made to another. 

ToPermvu'TE[ permutare, L. Ito exchange Church-Livings 
one for another. 

PER ny et per tout [Law Phraſe) a joint Tenant is ſaid to 
be ſiezed, per my et per tout, i. e. he is ſiezed by every Parcel, 
and by the whole. | ; 

Pexn/ancy [in Lato] the taking or receiving of any 
Thing, as Tithes in Pernancy are Tithes taken in Kind. 

Perni'cious [ pernicioſus, L.] deſtructive, miſchie- 
vous, very hurtful. 

PernI'ciTy [ pernicitas, L.] extraordinary ſwiftneſs of 
Motion in Birds or Beaſts. | 

Pzxnrciousngss, miſchievouſneſs, c. 

Pz/rN1o, a Kibe or Chilblain, L. 3 

PeERNOCTA'TION, a Lodging, or lying out all Night, L. 

Pz'snor[of preneur, F.] a Taker. 

Pz'RNOR 9 

Pzro'Na [with Anatom. ] a Bone of the Leg called alſo 
Fibula, the Shin Bone, L. | 0 | 

PzrONAE'us primus anticus [in Anatomy] a Muſcle of 
the Tarſus called alſo Longus, becauſe it is the longeſt Muſcle 
ſeated on the Perona. It begins from above half the upper 


Part of that Bone, and ends in the upper, and hindermoſt 
Part of the os metatarſs of the little Toe. K 


PRR OMAR“ us —— or =O [Anar.] a Muſcle of the 
Tarſus, ariſing above the Middle of the outward Part of the 


Fibula under the Belly of the Peroneus primus, and is let into 
the 7 and outward Part of the os metatarf of the little | 


Toe, 
 PzxoRrA'TION, the Cloſe or laſt Part of an Oration or 
To Pere nD [ 


rofits[m Lamia Taker or Receiver of Profits. 


2, Li] to weigh or ponder tho- 
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13 ———— with Architefs) a Stone fitted to the per fe, when it is taken in the Abſtract, and without an 

Pr Crore dew: of a Wall, ſo as to ſhew its other Things that may be joined thereto. « 0 5 

: | Gmoothed: Ends on both Sides: PerSE, Sk colour, ſo called as tho? it were the Colour the 
*  Ppryendi'culan [| perpendicularis of perpends, L.] that  Perfians delight in. * il 

falls n e e To rasen ral perſerutam ſp, L. to follow cloſeor pura] 
PERPENDICULAR [in Geometry] a right Line that ſtands to oppreſs, to vex, or trouble; to teaze. | 


ſo upon another, that the Angles on either Side are equal. PerszCU'T1ON, any unjuſt or violent Suit or Oppreſſion; 

Hani nome LAR to a Parabols in Conick Seftions) is a — che the Account of Religion; any Pain, Afflicti. 

q right Line cutting that Figure at Point, wherein any on, or nvenience, which a Perſon deſignedly inflicts on 
other right Line touches it. another. 5 | 


PerPENDICULAR [with 4 ronomers] when an Star is q PerseCU'TOR, an Oppreſſor, &c. 1 * 
Vertical, i. e. right over our Heads it is ſaid to be Perpendi- PERSEZVI RANCE [ per everantia, L.] Conſtancy, Firm. 
cular, becauſe its Beams fall directly upon us. | - neſs, Reſolution; the abiding in any Opinion, or Way of 
PzrPENDICULAR, a Level, a Plumb-line. | Living. 
To let fall a PERPENDICULAR, is to draw a Line perpen- PzRSEVERANCE [with Divines) a chriſtian Virtue, 
dicularly upon another, from a Point given, placed above it. whereby Perſons are enabled to perſiſt in the Way of Sil. 
A right Line is ſaid to be PERPENDICULAR to a Plane, vation to the End. 
when it is perpendicular to all the Lines it meets with in that To PerSEvE'rs [ perſeverare, L.] to continue, to be 
Plane. . ſtedfaſt; to hold on conſtantly. 
PeRPENDI'CULARNESS 7 of Plants, for tho' the Ray PERSEVE'RANT 2 L.] perſevering, Ec. 
PerRPENDICULA'RITY 720 Plants riſe a little crooked, Pzxszus [according to the Poets} the Son of Jupiter and 
yet the Stems ſhoot up perpendicularly, and the Roots fink Danae, the Daughter of Acriſius, King of the Argives, who 
down perpendicularly ; even they that come out of the when he came of Age had winged Sandals, an Helmet and 
rant inclined, or are diverted out of the Perpendicular Sword given him by Mercury, and a brazen Shield. covered 
by any violent Means, ſtraiten themſelves again and recover with the Skin of the Goat called Agi, given him by M. 
their Perpendicularity, by making a ſecond, contrary bend, gers. He was a ſtout Champion, his firſt Adventure was a 


or Elbow, without rectifying the firſt. Voyage againſt the Gorgons, who were 3 Siſters, Meduſa, 
PeRPENDI'CULUM, a Perpendicular, a Plumb-line, a Stheno, and Euriale, who are ſaid to have had but one Eye 
Level. among them all, and Snakes inſtead of Hair; and that on | 
PerPENDICULUM chronometritum, the ſame as pendulum. whomſoever they look'd, he was turned into Stone. But 
PerPE's510N, a ſuffering thoroughly, 4. Perſeus's Shield had this Quality, that his looking upon that 4 
To Pe'rrETRATE | perperrare, L.] to commit a Crime, L. would fave him from the Injury of that Eye. And he ſet- | 
PeRPETRA'TION, a Commiſſion of a Crime, Wc. ting upon Meduſa when ſhe and all her Snakes were aſle 4 
PezrPE'TUAL [ perpetuus, L.] continual, uninterrupted, cut off her Head and placed it in his Shield, with which he L 
conſtant ; alſo never ceaſing, everlaſting, endleſs. turned Atlas King of Mauritania, and many others, into | 
PexPeETVaAL Glandules [ Anatomy] natural ones in Piſtine- Stone; he afterwards delivered Andromeda from the Monſter 1 
tion to adventitious ones. that was ready to devour her. This Perſeus is ſaid to have 3 
Pe:rretuaL Pills ſin Pharmacy] Regulus of Antimony been a King of the Mycenians about A. M. 2640, who cut of 1 
made into Pills, which if ſwallowed and voided 50 Times, the Head of a certain Harlot, of ſuch exquiſite Beauty, that ü 
will Purge every Time. all that ſaw her were enamoured even to Stupefaction, which - 
PexPETUAL Motion [in Mechanicks] a Motion which is gave riſe to the Fable of turning them into Stones. See 4 
ſupply'd and renew 'd from it ſelf, without the Intervention Meduſa, Gorgon, and Phorci. ! 
of any external Cauſe. | : PERSBZus [with Aſtronomers] a Conſtellation of the Nor- E 
To PerPE'TUATE ¶ perpetuare, L.] to make perpetual, to thern Hemiſphere. 1 
cauſe a Thing to abide or laſt for ever. PERSIAN 155 Arcbitecture] a Term commonly uſed of 3 
| Penye/TUALNESSÞ | perpetuitas, L.] Continuance with- PE'Rs1ck all Statues of Men, ſerving inſtead of Co- 3 
PERETVU “Ir out Interruption, Everlaſtingneſs, End- lumns to ſupport Entablatures. 3 
leſineſs. PERSICA'RIA, the Herb Arſe-ſmart, L. | 3 
PeRPETvVITY [in a Law Senſe] a Term uſed when a Set- PERSIAN Veel [in Agriculture] a Machine for raiſing 2 1 
tlement is made of an Eſtate in Tail, ſo that it cannot be Quantity of Water, ſufficient to overflow Lands bordering 3 
undone or made void. on the Banks of Rivers, c. where the Stream lies too low = 
PerPETUA'T1ON, the Act of perpetuating, L. to water them. | | = 
To PERPLE'x | perplexare, L.] to entangle, to put into con- Pr'xsicus Ignis [Surgery] a Swelling commonly called a 4 
fuſion, to diſquiet, to trouble. | Carbuncle. ; 
PERPLEx'EDNESs F [ perplexitas, L.] Doubtfulneſs, Irre- PeRSICK Order [in Architecture] is where the Bodies of 3 : 
PerPLE'XITY ſolution ; alſo Trouble, Anguiſh of Men ſerve inſtead of Columns to ſupport the Entablature; = 
Mind. or rather the Columns themſelves are in that Form. That 4 
PERPLEXED [ perplexus, L.] put into confuſion, troubled ; Which gave Riſe to this Cuſtom, was Pauſanias having de- = 
alſo difficult, hard to be underſtood. feated the Perſiaus, the Lacedemonians erected Trophies of 3 
PErPoTA'T1ON, a thorough Drunkenneſs. the Arms of their Enemies in Token of their Victory, a 


PER gue ſervitia, a Judicial Writ, iſſuing from the Note then repreſented the Perfians under the Figure of Slaves, 
of a Fine, and lies for the Cognizee of a Manour, to compel ſupporting their Porches, Arches, or Houſes. 
the Tenant of the Land to an Acknowledgement to him as To Pexr1'sT [ perfiftere, L.] to ſtand firm and fixed; a- 
Lord. | | ſo to hold on in an Opinion, Allegation, or Demand. 
Pe'RQUIs1TEs | perguifita, L.] all Manner of Profits ari- PERs18Taxce, perſiſting. _ | ; 
ſing from an Office or Place, beſides the Salary or Revenue. PE'asON [ Perſona, I. ] an individual Subſtance of a ratio- 
PexquisITE [in Law] any Thing gotten by a Man's own nal or intelligent Nature; alſo the outward Form and Shape 
Induſtry, or purchaſed with his own Money. of one's Body. : ; 
PerqQuisITEs [of Court] are thoſe. Profits that come to PER80Ns [with Divines] the 3 Perſons or Subſiſtences in 
a Lord of a Manour, by Vertue of his Court Baron, over the Trinity. | 
and above the certain yearly Profits of his Land; as Fines of PE'Rs0ns [with Grammarians] are 3 in Number, 1, thou, 


Copy holds, Harriots, c. | he, in the ſingular Number; and we, ye, they, in the 
PERQUIS1'T1ON,. a diligent Search, L. plural. | | . 2 
Pe'xR1ERs, a Sort of great Guns for ſhooting Stones. PERSONA BLE, having a good Preſence, Mien, or Air; 
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Pe'RRoN [with Architect] a Stair-caſe lying open on the comely. | bs £4 | 
al Outſide of the Building; properly the Steps in the Front of PERSONABLE [in Law] enabled to maintain Plea * 
1 | a Building, which lead into the firſt Story, when raiſed a Court; as, ſuch 4 Foreigner was lately made perſonable by 


little above the Level of the Ground. H Parliament: Alſo a being in a Capacity to take any 

; PzRRUVKE\T a Set of falſe Hair, curled and ſew'd toge- Thing granted or given. 3 . 
. on a Cawl. Pe'RSONAGE | perſonnage, F.] the ſame as Perſon, as 

Pe'rry [of pyrum, L. a Pear] Wine or Drink made of comely Perſonage, an honourable Perſonage. rh 

Pears. | „ | PE'R80NAL [ perſonalis, L.] of, or pertaining to a — 


PER /e, by him, her, or it ſelf, L. | | PrRSONAIL. Verb [in Gram.] a Verb conjugated with 
Per /e [in Chymiſtry] a Term uſed when any Thing is the 3 Perſons, and in both Numbers. G "I 
diſtilled without the uſual Addition of other Things. PERSONAL [in Law] as Goods or Chattels perſonal, on 
PER /e [with Logicians] a Thing is ſaid to be conſidered fy any moveable Thing belonging to a Man, whether oe 
„ 3 | or dead; and it is oppoſed to ral. „ * NE 
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Pencondn Ain [in Law) is an Action levied directly 
3 ſolely againſt the AS in Oppoſition to a real or mixed 
Ape. n30NAL Goods (in Law) is that which conſiſts in 

Pz'xsoNal Efate © Moveables, c. which every Perſon 
has in his own Diſpoſal, in Oppoſition to Lands and Tene- 
ments, which are called real Eftate. ; | 
| PerSoONAL Tither, are ſuch Tithes as are paid out of ſuch 
Profits as ariſe by Labour of a Man's Perſon 3 as by buying 
and ſelling, Handicrafts, and the like. 

Pz'250NALNESST the Abſtract of Perſonal, the Property 

PRRSONA LTT 8 of peing a diſtinct Perſon; as in Lam an 
Action is ſaid to be in perſonality, when it is brought againſt 
the right Perſon. | 

Pexsona'TAR [in Botany] the great Clot or Bur- 

Pregula'tat dock, L. | 

PräsoNATE | perſonatus, L.] a Sort of Benefice or Title 
to 2 Collegiate Church. . 

To PeRSONATE [ perſonare, L.] to aft or repreſent a 
Perſon. 

PERSONA'TI (in Botany] are ſach Flowers as repreſent 
the gaping Mouths of ſome living Creatures. 

PERSONATUS, @, um, [in Botany]. a Term apply'd th ſuch 
Flowers as repreſent the. gaping Mouths of ſome living 
Creatures. / 

To PERSO'NIFY is to feign a Perſon, or to attribute a 

To Pas to an inanimate Being; or to 
give it the Figure, Sentiments, or Language of a Perſon. 

PerSONALYT'ZING F the feigning a Perſon or the attributing 

Per$O'NIFYING [> Perſon to an inanimate Being ; or the 
giving it the Form, Sentiments, and Language of a Perſon 3 
thus the Poets have perſonified all the Paſſions, Vertues, and 
Vices, by making Divinities of them. 

PexsPe'CTiIvE, a Mathematical Science which ſhews how 


to repreſent Objects on a plain Surface, as naturally as they 


would appear to our Sight, if ſeen thro that Plane, ſuppo- 
ſing it to be as tranſparent as Glaſs. + 

Aerial Per$SPE'cT1vE, regards Colour, Luſtre, Strength, 
Boldneſs, Ec. of diſtant Objects, conſidered as ſeen thro” a 
Column of Air, and expreſſes the Diminution or Leſſening 
of the Dies and Colours of a Picture, when the Objects are 
ſuppoſed to be at a very great Diſtance. f 
Tircal PrRs ETI VE, regards the Poſition, Magnitude, and 
Form of ſeveral Lines and Contours of Objects, and is the 
Art of Delineating viſible Objects on a plane Surface, ſuch as 
they appear at a given Diſtance or Height, upon a tranſpa- 
rent Plane, placed perpendicular to the Horizon, between the 
Eye and the Object. | 

Military PexseecTivE, is when the Eye is ſuppoſed to 
be at an infinite Diſtance from the Table or Plane. 

Practical PerxspECTIVE, is the Art of Delineating tha 
which is apparent to our Sight, or that which our Under- 
ſtanding conceives in the Forms of Objects we ſee. 

Specular PERSPECTIVE, repreſents: the Objects in coni- 
cal, ſpherical, or other Mirrors, erect and clear, whereas on 


Lawn and other Planes they appear confuſed and irre- 


gular. | 
Speculative PERSPECTIVE, is that which explains the Rea: 
ſons of the different Appearance of certain Objects; ac- 


cording to the Diverſity of Places, where the Eye is fixed 


that beholds them. 


PersPECTIvE Plane, is a Glaſs, or other tranſparent Sur- 
face, ſuppoſed to be placed between the Eye and the Object 
perpendicular to the Horizon, unleſs the contrary be ex- 
preſsly mentioned. 
 Penspecrive is alſo uſed for a Kind of Picture or Paint- 
ing in Gardens, and at the Ends of Galleries, deſigned to 
deceive the Sight by repreſenting the Continuation of an 
Alley, a Building, a Landskip, or the like. | 

PerSPICA'Cious [ perſpicax, L.] quick fighted, quick 
witted, quick of Judgment and Apprehenſion. 

PERSPICA'CIOUSNESS [perficacttas, L.] Quickneſs of 

Per$pica'ciry ight or Apprehenſion. 

PE 'RSPIC1L | perſpicillum, 1. a Looking-Glaſs, wherein 
the Image of any 'Thing is clearly repreſented; alſo a Pair 
of Spectacles. f 

Prxsrrcvous [ e L.] that is ſo clear and plain, 
that the Light may be ſeen clearly thro! it; alſo eaſy to be 

een, or apprehended, plain. | | 


Pexsricrzxe | perſpicientia, L. I a perfect Knowledge. 


; PERSPI'CUOUSNESS perſpicuitas, L.] Clearneſs or Plain- 
_ nels in Writing or Speaking, or to be ſeen. - _ | 


ERSPICU'ITY [| perſpicye, L.] plainneſs, clearneſs. 
ERSPIRA'TION, a ſteaming or breathing through, L. 


ERSPIRA” in 61 I 
"a 5PIRA TION [in Medicine] the evacuating the Juices 


ie Body thro' the Pores of the Skin. 
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Pores. e 
To PerSTRI'xGE [ perftringere, L.] to touch lightly, or 
to glance upon a Thing in Diſcourſe. PA . 
* To PERSuA DE perſuader, F. of L.] to convince, ſatisfy, 
make to believe, adviſe or put upon. | 
Perxsva'srve [ perſuaſif,, F.] apt, or tending to perſuade. 


A Pzr8vasIvE, a Diſcourſe or Argument that tends to 
perſuade. | 


Pexsua'siventss [of perſuaſfif,, and neſs, F.] Aptneſs or 
Tendency to perſuade. 


| PerguA'soRy [ perſuaſorivs, L.] apt to perſuade, F. of I. 


 PzRSULTA'TION, a leaping or skipping over, as frisky _ 


Cattel do in the Fields. 


PERSULTA'TION [with Surgeons] a burſting of Blood 
thro* the Veſſels. 

PerT [prob. of appert, F. lively, ſharp] brisk, lively, 
pragmatical, forward to meddle. 

Pe'xTNEsS [of appert, F. and neſs] Briskneſs, Livelineſs, 
Smartneſs in Talk. | 

To PerTar' [ pertinere, L.] to belong to, to concern. 

PERTAINING | pertinens, L.] belonging to, concerning. 

PERTEREBRA'TION, a boring through with an Augur or 
Wimble ; a drilling or making a Hole thorough. 

Pe'sTICA, a Perch or Pole to meaſure with, L. 

Pe'xTICA [with Afronomers] a Sort of Comet, alſo call'd 
Veru, L. | | 

PERTIOAE, Perchers, large Sconces or Candleſticks for 
Tapers or Lights, which were ſet on the Altars in 
Churches. 


PzRTICA'TA terra [old Rec.] the fourth Part of an Acre 
of Land. 


PzRTINA'Cious [| pertinax, L.] holding faſt, obſtinate, 
ſtubborn, - wilful, Riff in Opinion. 
PERTINA'CIousLY [ pertinaciter, L.] ſtiffy, Se. 
PeRTINA'CIOUSNESS 8 L.] a Stiffneſs and 
PeRTiINA'CITY bſtinacy in maintaining or re- 
Pe'RTINACY taining an Opinion, Ec. Stub- 
bornneſs. | 
Pe'sTIxNExXcCE, Fitneſs, Suitableneſs. 
Pz'xTiNEeNs [old Rec.] a Kinſman or Kinſwoman. 
Pe'sTINENT [| pertinens, L.] fit, pat, apt, to the Purpoſe. 
PE'RTIiNENTNESS [of pertinens, L. and nei] Fitneſs, 
Suitableneſs. wy © 992 
Per T1'NGENCY [of pertingens, L.] a reaching to. 
PexT1NGENT [ pertingens, L.] reaching to, touching. 
PexTiNcexT Lines [in „n Entire Pertingent. 
PERTRA'NSIENT [of pertranſiens, L.] a paſling or ſtriking 
through, as a Colour in a precious Stone, &. | 
PERTRA'NSIENT Lines [in Heraldry.) See Entire Per- 
tranſient. a 
ERTU1'SAN, a Partiſan, a Sort of Halberd. | 
PerTURBA'T10N, Diſturbance, Diſquiet, Trouble, Diſor 
der of Mind. | 


To Perva'pe [ pervadere, L.] to go through. 


PERvVE'RSE [perverſus, L. J froward, untoward, eroſs- 


grained. 

PERvERSELY [pervers, &, croſs-grainedly. | 

To Perveg'rRT n ] to turn upſide down ; to 
miſlead ; to debauch, to corrupt or ſpoil; to turn to a 
wrong Senſe, | 3 

Perve'rs10N, a perverting, ſeducing, corrupting, over- 
throwing ; alſo a turning to a wrong Senſe. | 

Perve'ssITY T [ perverfitas, L.] Frowardneſs, Croſſ- 

Perve'rsENESsC neſs, II- Nature, Malice. 
„enen [ pervicax, L.] wilful, head - ſtrong, ſtub- 

rn. + 

Pervica'ciousness7 [of pervicax, L. and 26%] Stub- 

Pervica'city rnneſs, 

Pzrvi'nca [with was if the Herb Periwinkle. 

Pe'xvious [| pervius, L.] paſſable, eaſy to be paſſed 
through. f 15 | | 

Pe'xviousNEss [of pervius, L. and neſs] Paſſableneſs. 

Pervu'sal, a Reading over, a Peruſing.  _ 

To Pervu'ss [of a and uſer, F.] to look or read over. 

Perv'vian, Bark, a Drug brought from Peru in An- 
rica, commonly called the Feſuit's Bark. _ 

Pes monete Cold Rec.] an antient Term uſed to fignify a 
true Adjuſtment of the real Value of all current Coin, L. 


Pz'sa, a Weigh, a certain Weight or Quantity of Cheeſe, | 


Wooll, Se. | 


Pz'sace, an antient Cuſtom or Duty paid for the Weigh- | 


ing of Merchandizes or. Wares. 0 
ESA DE L [in Horſemanſpip] a Motion of a Horſe, that in 
. Pezsa'TE 5 lifting or raiſing his Fore-Quarters, keeps his 
Hind-Legs upon the Ground without ſtirring; ſo that he 
e "6G : | makes 


3 


T Prksri'aE [ perſpirare; 11 to ſweat ot Ream thro" the | 
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of Activity, toak dangerous Leaps, Vaults, Sc. 
5 — — 


Pieces for | 
_ PerEz'caIas. [in Medicine] Spots in the Skin like Flea- 
Bites, which come out in ſome Fevers, T“. 


makes no Time with his Haunches, till his Fore-Legs 

reach the Ground. _—_ | we 
Px's11,, a Shank of a Sheep. 

 Pe's8any [with N a Kind of Suppoſitory or 


Medicament made up of the Length of the middle Finger to 
be put into the Neck of the Womb, good for ſeveral Piſ- 
orders in that Part. | agg 

Pz's80MANCY ee Gr] a Sort of Divination 
by putting Lots into a Veſſel, and drawing them out, having 
firſt made Supplication to the Gods to direct them; and be- 
ing drawn, they made Conjectures from the Characters 
marked on them what, ſhould happen. 

Pzss80'na [old Rec.] Maſt of the Foreſt; or Money 
taken for 2 ops. ** Maſt. 

PES is, L. Ja Plague. 

To 57 Has, [of peſtis, L. aPlague] to annoy, plague, trouble, 
embarraſs, L. 

PesT-Houſe, an Hoſpital for Perſons ſick of the Plague. 

©  Pe&'sTBRABLE Wares, ſuch Goods as are troubleſome, and 
take up much Room. ; 

PesT1rEROVs [ peſtifer, L.] bringing the Peſtilence or 
Plague, deſtructive, deadly. | 

Pe'sTILENCE e L. Ja Diſeaſe ariſing from an 
Infection in the Air, accompanied with Botches, Boils, and 
other dreadful Symptoms. 

PesTILENCE Wort, an Herb. 

Pe'sT1LENT [ peftilens, L.] troubleſome, plaguy, deſtruc- 
tive, dangerous, miſchievous. | 

PesTiLE'NTIAL [ feſtilentiel, F.] of, pertaining to, or 
partaking of the Nature of the Peſtilence. 

PesriLE'NTIAL Fevers [with Phyſicians] are ſuch as do 
not only afflict the Patient with a vehement Heat, but alſo 
a malignant and venemous Quality. 

PesTILE/NTIALNESsS [of peſtilentiel, F. and neſs] Plaguy- 
neſs, peſtilent Quality. | 

Pe'sTLE [ pi/tillum, L.] an Inſtrument for beating in a 

ortar. 

Pe'sr1.e [of Pork] the Extremity or Bone of a Leg. 

Per [depit, F.] a Diſtaſte, a Diſpleaſure; as to take 


pet at, to be angry or diſpleaſed at. 
To take Peg'T at, to be offended at, to ſtomach, to be an- 
at. | 


Pe'TALa [Firaha, Gr.] the fine coloured Leaves of 
Flowers; ſo called to diſtinguiſh the Leaves of the Plant. 

PE'TAL1SM [ petaliſmus, L.] a Kind of Exile among the 
Antients, or a Baniſhment for the Term of 5 Years. 

PeTALo'pes [Tmerancaedfys, Gr.] a Sort of little Leaves 
or Scales that ſwim in Urine. 

PE'TALON [Hr Gr.] the Leaf of a Flower. Petala in 
or with a Flower-Leaf, petalis with Flower-Leaves, c. L. 

PeTAaMINA'RIUs, a Name or Title which the Antients 
gave to ſeveral Perſons, who performed extraordinary Feats 


PeTarRD, is an Engine of 
Metal, ſhaped like a Sugar-Loaf 
| | or High-Crown'd Hat, made for 

| | breaking open Gates, Draw- 
Bridges, Barricades, Barriers, c. 
its Length is 7 or 8 Inches, the 
Diameter of the Mouth is 
Inches, and that at Bottom one 
and a half; the Thickneſs of Metal at the Neck is half 


an Inch, and that of the Breech 12 or 15; its Charge 


of Powder is 5 Pound or thereabouts, and it weighs 
about 55 or 60. There are much larger and ftronger Pe- 
tards, and there are likewiſe ſmaller: The firſt are em- 
ployed m breaking open ſtrong reinforced Gates, and the 
laſt ſuch as can make but ſmall Reſiſtance. When the Pe- 
tard is loaded with Powder, it is put upon a ſtrong Piece of 
Plank, cover'd with a Plate of Iron on the Outſide, which 


covers the Ouverture, being hollowed a little for the Pur- 
poſe; the Place where they join, is done over with Wax, 


Pitch, Reſin, &c. to inforce the Effect. This being done, 
it is carried to the Place deſigned to be blown up, where 
joining the Plank exactly to the Gate, the Petard is ſtayed 
behind and fired by a Fuſze, that the Petardeer may have 


Time to get off. They are ſometimes uſed in Counter-Mines, 


to break through into the Enemies Galleries to diſappoint 
their Mines. | | 


PETARDEE'R [petardier, F.] one who manages or applies 


2 Petard. 


PETE. [ peter, L.] combuſtible Earth dug up in fmall 


uel. 


* 


or Fe pe pan, Sax. 


* 
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'  PaTY/crlal. Fever, a malignant Fever, which makes the 

Skin look as tho it were Fle-Bitten, and thence called alc, 
Pulicaris. N eg 

St. PETER ad vincula. See Gule of AugH¹, IL. 

St. PeTzR's Fiſp, a Sort of Sea Fiſh. 1 
PrrzR- Man, one who Fiſhes in the River of Thames with 
an unlawful Engine. | 5 

PzTER pence, call'd alſo Rome Scot, was a Levy of a Penny 
on every Houſe wherein there were 30 Pence vive' pecuniæ 
to be collected and ſent, to Rome, one half of it went for 
Alms to the Engliſþ School at Rome, and the other half to 
the Pope's Uſe. 

PeTzER's Pof, a famous Quarry in 7 whoſe Stones 
built St. Peter's Minſter in the City of York. 

Pz#'TER wort, an Herb. es 

Pe'T1iT, ſmall, F. | 3 

PeTIT cape, a Writ, where an Action real is brought, 

and the Tenant appeareth, and after maketh an Eſcape, F. 

Pe'T1ICoAT {| petit-cate, F.] a Woman's Veſtment. 

PeTiT Cheux [in Cookery] a Sort of Paſte for garniſhing, 

PeT1T Sergeantry, a Tenure held from the Crown, only 
by yielding Ye Sovereign a Buckler, Arrow or other Ser- 
vice at the Will of the firſt Feoffer. 

PzTIT thy 7 2 Law) is when a Wife kills her Husband, 
a Servant his Maſter, a Secular or Religious Perſon his Supe- 
rior or Ordinary, to whom he owes Faith and Obedience. 

PeETr'T10 judiciarium [Civil Lam] is the ſame as Impar- 
lance in Common Law. 

PETIT IO principii [with Logicians] a begging of Princi. 
ples, or a precarious ſuppoſing a Thing to be true, or a taking 
it for granted, when it really remains either dubious or elle 
is expreſsly deny'd. 2 

PeT1'T10N, a Supplication in Form made by an Inferior 
to his Superiour ; eſpecially to one having juriſdiction, I. 

To PETYT1oN | petere, L.] to preſent or put up a Petition, 

PETITION ARX, of or pertaining to a Petition. 

PeTi'TIONING [of petitio, L.] asking by Way of Peti- 
tion. 

| PeT1'T1ONER [ petitor, L.] he or ſhe who puts up a Pe. 
tition. | 
. Pe/TITORY [ petitorius, L.] of or pertaining to a Petition 
or Demand. | | | 
PETRA Lane, a Stone of Wool, in ſome Places 8, in 
others 12, 14 or 16 Pound, 1 
F PETRA [a Rock, antiently uſed for a Weight called 4 
tone. . 
PeTRa'RIa [ Ant. Vrit. ] a Quarry of Stones; alſo a great 
Gun, call'd a Petard. h 
PeTRaAZ'Us, 4, am. [in Botan. Writ.) which grows upon 
Rocks, L. A | 
PeTRE'SCENCE, a petrifying or becoming Stone. 
b PeTRE'SCENT [ petreſcens, L.] petrifying or becoming 
tone. 
PEeTRIFICA'TION @ [in Phyſtology] the Action of convert- 
PETREFA'CTION Sing Fluids, Woods, and other Mat- 
ters into Stone, L. | 
, PeTRI'FiCk [ petrificus, L.] turning or growing into 
tone. | | 
A To PE'TRIFY [ petrificare, L.] to make, turn, or grow into 
tone. | 
 PeTROBRU'SsIAaNs [ſo called of Peter Bruys] they de- 
ny'd that Children betore Age of Reaſon could be juſtified 
by Baptiſm. 2. That no Churches ſhould be built, but thoſe 
that are built pulled down ; becauſe an Inn was as proper 
for Prayer as a Temple, and a Stable as an Altar. 3. That 
the Croſs ought to be pulled down and burnt, becauſe we 
ought to hate the Inſtruments of our Saviour's Suffering, &c- 
PeTR0Joa'NNiTEs, the Followers of Peter John, or Peter 
the Son of John, who liv'd in the 12th Century; one of 
whoſe Opinions was, that he alone had, the Underſtanding of 
the true Senſe wherein the Apoſtles preached the Goſpel. 
PeTROLAE'UM [of Mrga, a Rock, and oleurm, L. Oil] 
a certain Oil, that diſtills or flows out of a Rock. 
 PETRONE'L, a Sort of Harquebuſs, or hand Gun. 
PETROSE'LINON 274Tgo@Advor,] Gr.] Parlley. | 
PeTRO'sUM os [with Anatomifts] i. e. the rocky Bone, 
the inner Proceſs of the Bones of the Temples, ſo named 
by Reaſon of its hardneſs, and craggednels. 
_ PerTzra [in Muſick] the Art of making a, juſt Diſcern- 
ment of all Manners of ranging or combining Sounds among 
themſelves, ſo as they. may produce their Effect. 
'Pg'rT1ICoAT [ petite-cotte, F.] a Garment worn by Wo- 
men, reaching from the Waſte down to the Feet. RN 
PeTT1F0'GGEr [prob, of petit, F. and yogeNe, 4 Wooer, 
15 ignorant tricking I. WV. 1 
Pz"rTtFo'GGING, the Practiſing as a Pettifogger. 
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PzTT15n [ef depit, E.] apt to take Pet or be Angry; 

froward, peeviſh, waſpiſn. v0 
pr'rrisungss [prob. of depit, F. and ne) aptneſs to be 

Diſpleaſed or Angry. TER A 

——— (prob. of petit, F. and way, Sax.) Pigs- 
Feet, Er. 2 N | . 

Pz'TTo, the Breaſt, Tal. | | 

py F.] little, ſmall, inconſiderable. | 

To keep a Thing in PETTo, i. e. to keep it within one's own 
Breaſt. ha 2 
Prrry Bag, a certain Office in the ; 

Clerks of the PeTTY , 3 Officers in the Court of 
Chancery, who take record of all Inquifitions out of every 
Shire; make all Patents of Cuſtomers, Gaugers, Sc. each 
Record being put into a ſmall Leathern Bag. 

PerTY Larceny [of petit and /arron, F. a Thief] ſmall 
Theft, as when the Thing ſtolen does not exceed the Value 
of 12 Pence. | 

PRETTY Pattees [in Confefionary] a ſmall Sort of Pies 
made of March-pane, and filled with Sweet-Meats,  -  * 

PeTTy Singles (in Falconry] the Toes of a Hawk. 

PeTTY Tally [in Sea Language] a competent Allowance of 
Victuals, according to the Number of the Ship's Company. 

PeTTY Treaſon [in Lam] the Crime of a Clergy-man's 
Killing his Prelate, a Child his Parent, a Wife her Husband, 
a Servant his Maſter, | 

PE'TULANCY [| petulantia, L.] 
Wantonneſs. 

PE'TULANT [ petulans, L.] Saucy, Ce. 

PE 'TuULANTLY [| petulanter, L.] faucily. a 

Pe'ruLanTNxESs [of petulans, L. and neſs] Saucineſs, 
Malapertneſs. | 

Pe'Tus 2 L Rec.] a Sort of Earth apt to burn, which 

Pear & is dug up in ſmall Pieces for Fuel. 

Pruczba' vu [mwyxidevos, Gr.] the Herb Maiden-Weed, 
Hog's Fennel, or Sulphur-wort. 

Pe'veTs, the Ends of the Spindle in any Wheel of a 
Watch. | 

Pew [puye, Du.] an incloſed Seat in a Church, Ec. 

Pew'sT, a Puet, a Bird. 

Pew'TER [peauter, Du.] a mixt white Metal of which 
Diſhes, c. are made. 2 

PEW“TERER [of peauter, * Maker of Pewter Veſſels. 

Puaco'prs [$exadve, Gr.] thoſe hypochondrical Perſons 
who are of a Lentil Colour in their Complexions, are fo 
called by Hippoerates. 

PHacor'pes [S$exoJhs, Gr.] any Thing in the Shape of 
a Lentil, and by ſome Oculiſts is apply'd to the chryſtalline 
Humour of the Eye. 

1 Ddr Gr.] a Decoction of 
entils. | 

PHaco's [paxes, Gr.] a Spot in the Face like a Nit. 

PHAENO'MENA [pairouere of gairw, Gr. to appear] See 
Phenomenon. | 

Pratxo'MEnNoON [Þ$&youevoy, Gr.] any Appearance of 

eteors or any other Sign in the Air or Heavens; alſo any 
Effect or Appearance of a natural Body that offers it ſelf to 
= Conſideration of a natural Philoſopher, in order to a So- 
ution. | 

Pra'eToON, a Prince of the Ligtrians, a great Aſtrologer, 
who apply'd himſelf to ſtudy the Courſe of the Sun. It 
happened in his Time, that Tah was ſo violently ſcorched 
with exceſſive Heat, that the Earth was barren for many 
Years after: From hence the Poets took Occaſion to uſher in 
this Fable, that PhaZton, the Som of Sol, by Chymene, having 
obtain'd of his Father to drive the Chariot of - the'Sun for 
one Day, ſet on Fire the Earth and Sky ; for which Jupiter 


Saucineſs, Malapertneſs, 


ſtruck him with a Thunder-Bolt, and tumbled him into the 


River Po in Italy ; and that his Siſters, the Heliades, bewail- 

ing his Deſtiny, were transformed into Poplar-Trees to adorn 

the Banks, and their Tears into Amber. 5 
PHact'panna [payidzive, Gr.] an exulcerate Cancer, 

Which eats and'corrodes the neighbouring Parts. 
Pnace'pasgnicks Lett, 

Which eat away the ſuperfluous Fleſh of Ulcers. 


Prnacepagntcx Water [in Chymiſtry] a Water drawn 


from quick Lime; ſo named from its Efficacy in curing 
Phagedanick Ulcers. L000 23 
HL xegsis [paxderorrs, Gr.] the falling off of the 
Alr. 8 of 2 | * | Too 
| Prata/ncosrs Teak yards, Gr.] x Fault in the E 
lid, when there Wl ogy Ln of E 7 or when the Hai 
grows inward and offends the Eye. 
1. Pnataxx LANE, Gr.] "a huge ſquare. compact 
atalion, formed of e ſet cloſe together with their 


hat it was next to an impoſlibility to break them. 
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Medicines. 
od ẽ and moi , 


[of gayouar, Gr. to cat] Medicines 


PH 


9 HALANY {with quan wi. the Rows of the ſmall Bones 
of the Fingers, as if ranged in order of Battle. 


PHALEU'CiaR Perſe {{p called of Phaleucus | a Ve Wh . 


* Syllables. br 4 4 als 
 PruaLLo'pnors [of $rAkeprge? of parace, 4 Skin, 
epo, to bear, Gr.] certain Mo who. ran about the 
Streets crown'd with Ivy, cloathed in Sheep's Skins, and 
having their Faces ſmutted, bearing Baskets of various 
8 Dancing in Honour of A" | 4 
HANA'TICAL anaticas, L. or. pertaining to 2 
Phanatick. 1 1 : Lg 8 | 
A PranaTick [ phanaticus, L. of als, Gr. to appear] 
a Viſionary, one who fancies or thinks he ſees Spectres, 
Spirits, Apparitions, of other imaginary Objects, even when 
awake, and takes them to be real; one who pretends to Re- 
velations and new Sights; hence the Word is apply'd to 
Enthuſiaſts; and alſo to Diffenters from the liſh'd 


. 


-Church of England. * 


Pra'xcy [ phaontaſia, L. of $arraciae, Gr. ] the Fancy. 

Pra'nTASM? [parraoud, Gr. Fantome, F.] an Object 

Pra'xTom 5 perceived by an external Senſe, and re- 
tained in the Fancy ; an Apparition, a Ghoſt; alſo an idle 
Conceit, | | OY 

PnanTA'sTICAL [qarTacixes, Gr.] full of Fancies and 
Whimſies. | 1 | 
 PranTaA'sTICAL Colours, are ſuch as are produced by a 
nes Glaſs Priſm, c. or ſuch as appear in the Rain- 

ow. 7; ; | 

PuanTa'sTICALLY [of phantaſticus, L. of $&vTesiuds, 
Gr.] whimſically, fancifully. 

PHANTA'STICALNESS [of phantaſticus,, L. and neſs] Fan- 
cifulneſs, Whimſicalneſs. | 

Pra'nTasy [ phantafia, L. garradia, Gr.] the Fancy or 
Imagiration; the ſecond of the Powers or Faculties of the 
ſenſitive. or rational Soul, by which the Species of Objects, 


received in by the common Senſe, are retained, recalled, fur- 


ther examined, and either compounded or divided. 
PrnanTa'sTry, Phantaſticalneſs, Whimſicalneſs. 
Pax'xTasy, a Diſeaſe in Cattle. 
Pna'ntom { Auntome, F.] an Apparition, or Ghoſt, 
Prart [pde@r, Gr.] a Watch-Tower, a Light-Houſe, 
to guide Ships into a Haven. | 8 
Pnarisa' ical, of or pertaining to the Phariſees; allo 
Hypocritical. | at s 5 
PrarI8a' 1CALNESS Coſ phariſaigue, F. and neſs] Hypo- 


crily. | 
1 the Proſeſſion or Opinions of the Phariſees. 
PHARMACEU'TICE [paguarwTixy, Gr.] the Knowledge 
of Medicines, or Art of compounding them. 


PrarMace'uTick [of gitgparw7iny of gdgpuary a Me- 


dicine, and ogw, Gr. to prepare] the Art of preparing or 
compounding Medicines. 
PHARMACOCHY'MIA (of. re 
of, Gr. to prepare] that Part of 
uders the Preparation of Medicines. | ö 
PHARMACOLOGY [of gaguaxey and x, Gr. ] a Treatiſe 


concerning the Preparation of Medicines. 4s » 8 
4H 
edi- 


Chymiſtry , which con- 


PHARMACoPo'Eia [of gegpaionoia, 


mroicw, Gr. to make] à Diſpenſary or Collection of M 


cines. 


PuaxMAcorx ius, an Apothecary, a, Compounder of 


PHARMACOPOLIST [ pb rmacopola, L. tene nung of 
| Gr.-to fel) an Apothecary, a Seller 
of Medicines. 


PHa'tkMACUM [paguarey Gr. ] any Sort of Medicine. 
PnARMACY [tarucahie; 812 a Sort of Inchantment 
or Method of Inchanting, performed by certain medicated 


and inchanted Compoſitions of Herbs, Minerals, &c. by 


which the Antients are ſaid to have effected ſtrange and won - 


der ful Things. * pit 
Pu Rua [$amaxia, Gr.] the Apothecary's Art, 


that Part of Phyſick that-teaches the Choice and Preparation 


of Medicines. 


Pua'ro0s LGH, , of ga; Light, ogar, Gr: to ſee] a ſmall 
Iſland near the Port of Alerundria in Egypt, where, in anti- 
ent Times, ſtood a high and ſtately Tower, reckoned with 
the ſeven Wonders of the World. It is reported to have 


been built ſquare, in Height 300 Cubits, upon four Pillars of 


Glaſs, . reſembling Crabs.” - Prolerny Philadelphus is ſaid to 
have expended 800 Talents in building it. At Nights it had 
a Fire at the Top to give Warning to Pilots, that they 
might ſhun the Danger of the Coaſts. Hence all ſuch Tow- 


ers are called Pharos. 


4 , 


Sb: FnsAsane, a Paas Meaſure of zo, 40, or 60 Fur- 
Shields joined and their Pikes turned croſs-ways, inſomuch log ]ĩxẽ ü | 


xy, 2 Medicine, and 
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or Glader. 


"TR 
© "Bu atyncants L] a Muſcle of the Pharynx dila- 


| ting it in Deglutition. 


HARYNGE'TRUM [pagyyytreor, Gr.] the Pharynx; 
alſo the Bone Hyoides. * 
Pru4nynco'ror [papiy/yoroua of gau, and απαπτ. 
Gy. to cut] the ſame as Laryngotomy. F 7 
PARK TNT Ie Gr. I the upper Opening of the Oęſpbha- 
or Gullet, at the Mouth of the Stomack, or fituate at the 
ttom of the Fauces, conſiſting of 3 Pair of Muſcles. 
Pna'sss [with Afronomeri] the ſeveral Appearances or 
Quantities of Illumination of the Moon, Venus, Mercury, and 
the other Planets ; or the ſeveral Manners wherein they ap- 
pear illuminated by the Sun. | 
 Pnasca'nion [pagydrioy, Gr.] the Herb Sword-Graſs 


- 


Pua'sis [$&'o1s, Gr.] an Appearance. ; 

Pur NOTES [euere Gr.] a Kind of Marble, which 
Shines with white and tranſparent Veins. | 

PuxxicorrER [C phenicopterns, L.] a red Nightingale. 

Piza'sanTt [of $amayes, Gr.] a Fowl. 

PHrcaPYRUM, Buck-Wheat, Bank or Crop. 

APnentrx [ Hieroglyphically] was pictured to ſignify a Re- 
formation, or the Reſurrection, becauſe it riſes out of its 
Aſhes, when it has been conſumed by the Violence of the 
Sun-Beams, as is reported. | | 

Pxzons [in Heraldry] the barded Heads of Darts, 7. e. 
made in the Form of a Fiſh-Hook, that when 
they have entred, cannot be drawn out without 
enlarging the Wound by Inciſion. See the Eſ- 
| cutcheon. 

Parar [SA, Gr.] a ſmall Glaſs-Bottle. 

PrilLaDE'LPHIANS [of giAadWagia, Gr.] a Sect called 
the Family of Love. N 

PriLapEt'LPHUs [NA MA of gixog, a Friend or Lo- 
ver, and & M, a Brother] a Lover of the Brethren. 

PuiLA'GATHUSs LNA) os, Gr. of iet and hs, 
Gr. Good] a Lover of Goodneſs. | 

PUILAETENTA [& Atraigee, Gr. i. e. the Lover of 
Friends] the Herb Wild-Sage. FE 

PHILANTHROPIST Fr Yn) of of ${avog and dre, 


Phita/nTHROPOS S Gr. Man] a Lover of Mankind. 

PailLa/NTHROPY LA, Gr. ] a Love of Mankind 
in general, Humanity, Courteouſneſs. 

PuyLa'sGYRIA Leah, Gr.] the Love of Silver. 

PurtauTia Lexar of pixes and dures, Gr. ſelf] 
Self-Love, | 

Pn1L1a/TROs [qiAlaTros of gies, and Tarps, Gr. a 
o& bn! a Student in Phyſick. 

HIL1'PPICKs, a Name given to the Oration of Demoſ- 

thenes againſt Philip King of Macedon 3 alſo the 14 Orations 


of Cicero againſt Mark Anthony. 


PHILELEUTHERT'A LD p, of eu the Love, 
and tAgvSrera, Gr. Liberty] Love of Liberty. 
PrrLisTo'ricus [qgiAoiooerus of gies and troela, 
Gr. Hiſtory] a Lover of Hiſtory. Tis 
PrilLIzERs, See FilaZers. | 
PnILo ſof &. Gr. a Friend or Lover]uſed in Compoſi- 
tion of ſeveral Words in Engliſh. 
- ParLo-xLEUTHERIWWS [of & and g O-, Gr. 
free] a Lover of mapa 
PniLocuy'misT, a Lover of Chymiſtry. 
PHiLOELUTHERUS [east de-, Gr.] a Lover of 


Liberty. 


Pn1LoLo'G1cal [qtxoxopusy Gr.] of or pertaining to 
Philology. "oe 
Purto'Locer I 8 L. AN-, of gi, 
PnuLo'LoGrsT Sand 65 , Gr. a Word] a Lover of 
Letters, or Languages, a Humaniſt. | 
PaiLo'Locy [@rAonvyia, Gr.] a Science, or rather an 
Aſſemblage of Sciences, conſiſting of Grammar, Rhetorick, 
Poetry, Antiquities, Hiſtory, Criticiſm, or a Kind of univer- 
{al Literature converſant about all. the Sciences, their Riſe, 


Progreſs, Authors, Sc. which the French call Belles Lettres. 


Pr1'LomaTH [of giaoun3ys, of gi and paduors, Gr. 
Learning] a Lover of Learning or the Mathematicks. - 

Par'LoMATHY LTH HAN, Gr.] a Lover of Learning, or 
of the Mathematicks. | 

PaiLo'xium [fo called of Philo its Author] a certain 
3 Electuary. | "PE , 

 Pmr1LoPsY'cus fe 'a of ix. and ts Gr. 

Life or Soul] the [ney ife or of 4 | wu a 


PurLosA'RCHY [qacoagyia of gia@ and gef, Cr. 
_ Fleſh] a Love of the Fleſh, ode on. + | te. 


PH4iLOSOPHA'STER, a Smatterer in Philoſoph p. 
Pailo'sO0PHER [pracgop®- of giacg and cô O-, a wiſe 


Bl Man] one skilled in the re of Philoſophy, who profeſſes 
vr applies himſelf to the Study of Nature, Qc. Pept” 
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| | PniLo$0PHERS Se, the great object of Alchymy, a lon 
ſought for Preparation, which will tranſmute impurer Me 
-tals, as Tin, Lead, and Copper, into Gold and Silver. 
Natural PritosoPHERS, are reckoned of four Sorts, 
« 1. Thoſe who have delivered the Properties of natural 
Bodies, under Geometrical and Numeral Bodies ; as the Py 
thagoreans and Platoniſts. | 
2. The Peripateticks, who explained the Nature of Thins 
by Matter, ' Form and Privation ; by elementary and oy; 
Dualities ; by Sympathies, Antipathies, Faculties, Attract iam, 
&c. But theſe did not ſo much endeavour to find out the 
true Reaſons and Cauſes of Things, as to give them proper 


Names and Terms, ſo that their Phyſicks is a Kind of erg. 


phyſficks.” 
3. Experimental Philoſophers, who by frequent and well 


made Trials and Experiments, as by Chymiſtry, &c. ſought 
into the Natures and Cauſes of Things: And to theſe al. 
moſt all our Diſcoveries and Improvements are due. 

4. Mechanical Philoſophers, who explicate all the PN 
mena of Nature by Matter and Motion; by the Texture of 
their Bodies, and the Figure of their Parts; by Efluvia, and 
other ſubtile Particles, &c. and in ſhort, would account 
for all Effects and Phanomena by the known and eſtabliſheg 
Laws of Motion and Mechanicks; and theſe in Conjunction 
with experimental ones, are the only true Philoſophers. 

PH1LOs0'PHICAL [@y1Aogopixes, Gr.] of or pertaining to 
Phyloſophy. 

4 Egg [in wan at a thin Glaſs Veſſd 
in the Shape of an Egg, having a long Neck or Stem, and 
uſed in Digeſtions that take up a conſiderable Time. 

To Puiro'sor mE [Phileſophare, L. of giNogogiCain, 
Gr.] to play the Philoſopher; to diſpute or argue like a 
Philoſopher, to conſider ſome Object of our Knowledge ; 
examine its Properties, and the Phenomena it exhibits; to 
inquire into their Cauſes or Effects and the Laws thereof, 
according to the Nature and Reaſon of Things, in order to 
the Improvement of Knowledge. 

PaiLo'sopay [Philoſophia, L. gixecogia of gie, to 
Love, and gople, Wiſdom, Gr.] the Knowledge or Study 
of Nature or Morality, founded on Reaſon or Experience. 

PuiLosor Rx, the firſt that we find ſtudy'd Philoſophy were 
the Ægyptiant, to which they gave ſo great an Air of My- 
ſtery, that the People did it Reverence as they did their Reli- 
gion. For the Prieſts out of Deſign to ſurpaſs the Capacity 
of the Vulgar, and diſtinguiſh themſelves from the Multitude, 
veiled their Obſervations under Figures and Hieroglyphicks, 
But as they had no Way of communicating but Tradition, and 
were not very ready to communicate it to Strangers, ſo we 
have little certain Knowledge what their Philoſophy was; 
the Grecian Philoſophers were the firſt that communicated, 
and left behind them to Poſterity any ſuch Pieces of Philo- 
ſophy, as would give any clear Knowledge of their Princi- 
ples and Inquiries. Thoſe that apply'd themſelves to the 
Study of the Motions of the Heavenly Bodies, in Order to 
diſtinguiſh their Periods and Revolutions, and to form the 
firſt Draught of an univerſal Syſtem, and to diſcern the Ob- 
liquity of the Ecliptick, and lay open the Secrets of natural 
Things, were Wales, Anaximander, Anaxageras, Heraclitus, 
Hippocrates, Democritus, Empedocles, and — The two 
great Founders of Philoſophy were Wales in Greece, and 
Pythagoras in Italy. | 

Socrates and Plato were indebted to Thales for moſt of 
their fine Notions. Thales was the firſt who began to 
reduce the confuſed Ideas of his Predeceſſors into, ſome 
Method and Order; and Socrates trac'd out the Plan of Lo- 
gick and Morality, and ſupply'd Principles to & ge 
Plato was the Diſciple of Socrates, and laid down the Plan 0b 
moral Philoſophy : He firſt taught that true Philoſophy con- 
ſited more in Fidelity and Conſtancy, in Juſtice and Sin- 


cerity, and the Love of our Duty, than on a great Know. 


ledge and Capacity. Arifotle was Diſciple to Plato, and 
— the firſt hy collected the —_— Parts of Philo- 
ſophy, in Order to caſt them into a regular Syſtem, and was 
by that Means and his vaſt Diſcoveries, the moſt ſerviceable 
of all the Antients to Philoſophy in the general. 

After Ariſtotle's Time | Philoſophy degenerated, and the 
Purity of its firſt Originals were corrupted by the Multi- 
tudes of Sets of Philoſophers that fprung up. For, as Fere 
Rapin ſays, Zeno's School was fill'd with falſe Virtues, Epi- 


curus's with real Vices. Philoſophy became impious under 


Diagoras, impudent under Diogenes, ſelfiſh under Demo- 
9 railing under Lycon,. voluptuous under Metrum, 
fantaſtical under Crates, drolling under Menippus, Libertine 
under Pyrrbo, litigious under  C/eanthes, turbulent : 
Archeflags, and inconſtant under Lathydes. In ſhort, Thi 
loſophy became abandoned to all the Extravagancies, that 
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in enter into the Mind of Man to imagine. The old Pla- 
«ich School was by the new dehas'd jnto che Tribe of Sepp. 
ticks and Pyrrhonians, whoſe Profeſhon was to doubt of 
every Thing: and after the Death of Theophraſtus, the Or- 
der of Per ipateticls cool'd very much in their Application to 
natural Thinge, N the Purfait of Eloquence to 
them : Thus Philoſophy declin'd in Gyzere. But after the 
Death of Alexander, the Kings of /Zgyprrand Pergamus be- 
ame Encouragets of Learning and after one of the Pro- 
/:1y's had baniſh'd the Profeſſors, of Philoſophy from Aleæ- 
«niria, they return'd to Greece ; and the Romans beginning 
then to flouriſh, there was a ſhort lucid Interval of Learning 
at Athens; where flouriſh'd Panætius, Polybius, Carneades, 
Clitomachus, Apollonius, and Milo. | 
Athens being at that Time the Academy for all the Roman 
Vouth of Quality, from thence the Romans fetch'd their 
Philoſophy. | The firſt of the Roman chat explain'd their 
Philoſophy in Writing was Lucretius : - alſo Terentius Yarro, 
vintilian, and Cicero. Toward the latter End of the Reign 
77 4 Auguſtus, Ptolemy of Alexandria eſtabliſhed a new Sect in 
Rome, chooſing out the more rational Parts of all the other 
Syſtems, and re-uniting them with his own. During the 
Time of Caligula, Nero, and Domitian, the tyrannical Em- 
erors of Rome, all Profeſſors being baniſh'd from Nome, 
hiloſophy declin'd inſtead of advancing. There was in- 
deed Seneca, but he was more of a Courtier than a Philoſo- 
pher; but Plutarch reviv'd the philoſophical Spirit in the 
Times of Adrian and Trajan; and Pliny went farther than 
any Man before him. | 
So that not many Years after, the Emperor Antoninus ſo pur- 
ſued philoſophical Studies, as to obtain the Name of Philo- 
ſophus. Then flouriſhed Epictetus, Arian, Galen, Diogenes, 
Laertius, Herodes Atticus, Pauſanias, Aulus Gellius, Ptolemy 
the Aſtrologer, Maximus of Tyre; and about the ſame Time 
Taurus of Berytus, Atbenæus, Alexander Aphrodiſeus, Apulei- 
us, and Porphyry, who for a long Time kept Philoſophy in 
Faſhion. But * finding it in a State of Corruption, 
compared to - what it had been, fell foul of the Profeſſors: 
But when the Light of the Goſpel began to prevail, then 
the Chriſtian Philoſophy began to dart its Rays, and the Fa- 
chers of the Church ſet themſelves about tho Study of Phi- 
loſophy, that they might be able to vanquiſh the Heathens 
by their own Weapons. Among theſe were Juſtin Martyr, 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Tertullius, and Euſebius. To theſe 
we may add Pantenus, Celſus, Lactantius, Arnobius, Gre- 
gory Thaumaturgus, and Ammonius, who was the firſt that 
taught the Philoſophy of Arifforle in the Chriſtian Schools. 
So Baſil is reported to have been the ableſt Logician in his 
Time: — 2 eminent as well for Philoſophy as Elo- 
quence; and St. Auſtin, who compos'd a Syſtem of Lo- 
gick; and many more that might be annexed. When the 
Barbarians over-ran both the Eaſtern and Weſtern Empires, 
all Learning and Philoſophy ſhared in the ſame Fate with 
the Government; and the Saracens, who over-ran moſt of 
the Eaſtern, and good Part of the Weſtern Empire, diſſe- 
minated that little Learning they had among them on the 
conquered, and by (as Pere Rapin ſays) fixing too cloſely on 
the Text and Letter of Ariſtotle, got an abſtracted Way of 
Reaſoning, that was ſomething different from the Solidity 
of the Greeks and Romans; which tho' it appeared to have in 
it great Sagacity, yet was falſe and full of wild Conceits, as 
will ap by the Works of thoſe Arabian Philoſophers, 
Avicenna, Alkindus, Algazel, Averroes, Alpharabius, Albe- 
haſen, &c. Averroes followed Ariſtotle, and Avicenna, Plato; 
Ludovicus Vives cenſures the Metaphyſicks of Avicenna, and 
the Philoſophy, as the Dreams of a roving Imagination, and 
. a-Kin to the Alcoran. 67 0 
After the Arabians came the Schoolmen, who framing 
their Genius on Arabian Comments, thence the School 
Philoſophy became ſo ſubtle and knotty. Of this Sect Tho- 
mas Aquinas is accounted the Founder. Had this School 
Philoſophy died in thoſe Countries where Superſtition 
and Sophiſtry were buried, well had it been : But when 
True Religion and Learning reviv'd with the Reformation, 
School Divinity was induſtriouſly cultivated; which ſeems 
to have been calculated for the Continuance of the Darkneſs 
of Popery, becauſe it rather. perplexes than explains Things: 
And had it not been for the Subtilties of the Schools, the 
ſmalleſt Ray of Chriſtian Light might have ſufficed to have 
attracted the Eyes of ſincere Chriſtians. 


. 


The School-Men who come under the Name of Philoſo- 


Phers, were Lanfranc, whom William the Conqueror made 
Arehbiſhop of Canterbu „ Abelard and Peter Lombard, &c. 


who framed the rude Draught of this Sect from Johannes Da- 
maſcenus. And this laſt mentioned is ſaid to have been the 
Tranſubſtantiation in the Church of 


Ut that eſtabliſhed 
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Rune, du the Ferm it ib now eſtabliſhed. Soo this being pto- | 
bably accommodated to that and other Extravagancies AY 
pery, MAY gaſily perceive. what a fine new. Philoſophy it 
was: This Philoſophy was perfefled, and reduc'd to the 
Scholaſtick Way and into Form by Thomas inas, » And, 
like the -P/atonick Set, it has been divided into three Pe- 
riods, the ad, the mid, and the tw + The mot cofili- 
derable of the firft Period was Alexander of Hales, an English 
Man ; this laſted about 200 Years. Albertus Magnus began 
the ſecond, and the Arifotehian Doctrine was carried to its 
H 2 Thomas Aquinas, and Jobn Duns Scotus an Eng- 
lib This laſted about an hundred Years.” The third 


Scholaſtick Sect was begun by Durandus, and laſted about 


100 Vears. Nr Anni 5 

Of theſe Scholaſtick Philoſophers, Pere Rapin ſays, pro- 
ceeded that dead Weight of Sums and Courſes, that ſtifled 
all the Remains of good Letters in the World 

But while theſe Sums and Sentences were erecting by the 
School-Men, three other Philoſophers ſtart up; 'who for- 
ſaking the Scholaſtick Rules, ſet up a Method quite oppo- 
ſite, as Lully, Cardar, and Paracelſus; Lull having by his 
Commerce with the Arabians accompliſh'd himſelf with a 
good Share of Knowledge in Philoſophy, Aftronomy, and 
Phyſick, out of them compos'd a fourth, that is Chymiſtry, 
Cardan, he brought the dark-Cabaliftical Learning upon the 
Stage; and Paracelſus was for framing a new Philſophy, a 
new Phyfick, and a new Religion, affecting to be myſterious, 
and even unintelligible. 1. 
In the thirteenth Century the Cabaliſtical occult Philoſo - 
phy came into Vogue, being introduc'd or cultivated by 
Cornelius Agrippa, Armand de Villeneu, and Petrus de Oppino, 
who ĩt is very probable were greater Cheats than they were 
Conjurers, as ſome have accounted them. | 


Mechanical PaiiosoPhy, was that which the moſt an- 


tient of the Phanician and Greek Philoſophers have adhered 
to, in Order to the Explication of the Phænomena of Nature; 
they made uſe originally of no other Principles than the 
Conſideration of empty Space, the Doftrine of Atoms, and the 
Gravitation of Bodies. ' Theſe ſilently attributed the Cauſes 
of Gravity to ſomething which was plainly diſtinct from 

tter. 


But our moſt modern natural Philoſophers did not take in 


this Cauſe in their Inquiries into Nature. 
They avoid aiming at any Hypotheſis, in Order to ex- 


plain the Phenomena of natural Effects, but leaving the 
Philoſophy of Cauſes to Metaphyſichi they rightly conſi- 
derin g that it is the chief End, Deſign, and Buſineſs of na- 
tural Philoſophy to conſider Effects, and by reaſoning upon 
them and their various Phenomena, to proceed regularly at 
laſt to the Cauſes of Things, and eſpecially to the Know- 
ledge of the fir Cauſe. | | 

And it is certain that all true Progreſs and Proficiency in, 
this Kind of Natural Philoſophy, if it don't immediately 
lead us to the Knowledge of the firſt Cauſe, yet it will 
bring us ſtill nearer and nearer to it. 


PHiLosT0o'RGY [ phileftorgia, L. graocogyia, Gr. ] natu - 


ral Affection, the Love of Parents to Children. 


PHiLoTE'CHNUsS [ear YO of NO, a Friend or 


Lover, and vd. Art, Gr. Ja Lover or Encourager of Arts. 
PuiILorHTTTAE [N, Gr.] ſuperſtitions De votes, 

that offered Sacrifice upon any Occaſion, tho“ never ſo 

ſmall and trifling. | 
PailLo'TiMY [@/AoT1uia of gix@r, a Friend or Lover, 

and T*wwt, Gt. Honour] Love of Honour. 

 Pr1LoxE'NY [prnceria of gig and Feria, Gr. Hoſpi- 

tality] Hoſpitality, Kindneſs to Strangers. | 
PurLTER [philtrum, L. of gels, Gr.] a Love-Potion 

or Powder, a Charm to cauſe Love. | 


True PH1LTERs, are ſuch as are ſuppos'd to work their 


Effect by ſome natural and magnetical Power. 


4 
Spurious Pul'LTERS, are Spells or Charms ſuppoſed to 


have an Effect beyond the ordinary Laws of Nature, by 
ſome magick Vertue. + 75 


PaHiLTRA'TIONF [in Pare] the Separation of the 
FiLTRA'TLION $fner Part of a Fluid from a coarſer, 
paſſing it thro* a Linen Cloth, brown Paper, gc. 
8 [with Anat.] the Hollow that divides the 

upper Lip. : wr es . 
* HI'MOSIS [gipoors, Gr.] a tying up with a Bridle. or 
ein. we | ' | | 

Parmos1s Go Surgery] a Preſſure cauſed by a Kind of 
hard Fleſh in the Fundament; - alſo when the G/ands of the 


Yard are bound ſo ſtraitly by the Preputium, that it cannot 


W TY 2055 4 * 
© PHLEBORRHAGT'a [of A Vein, and piymau, Gr. to 
break] the breaking ox —_— 'of a Vein. i 1 8 N 
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PurzBo'romsT NN of N ä 
iure to cut, Gr.] one hd derts Blood: om mots v 

To Purtso“ ron, | phiebotomare; L. rend, Gr:] 
to let Blood. hoy ee eee er ee 

Pur zo“ Troννα CRN, Gr.] a Fleam or Lancet 
to let Blood with: Amn 52 Kung! A e 2A 
Purkso “ro [pMCoreule'er/phuCororit'y Gr. of ent 
gat the Veins; \and gi to cot} tting Blood by open- 


ing a Vein. 2 | kee 
Parv [pxiyua, Gr.] one of the Humours of an Ani- 
mel Body 2 aner 
Pn pike [with Chymiſti] one, or the Ath of the elemen- 
tary Principles, an aqueous and infipid Fluid, ſuppoſed to be 
found in all natural Bodies, corriciding with what” other 
Philoſophers call Water. n 
Purzen [with Phyſicians] a flimy Excrement of the 
Blood, often cauſed by too much nitrous Ain: 
PuLecm of Vitriil [Chymiftry] the Moiſture which is 
drawn off when calcined Vitriol is diſtilled in Order to pro- 
_ its Spirit and Oil. oak 4 
HLE'GMAGOGUES 7 of x and 40g, 
a Leader] Medicines Sha drier ode Pare Phlegin . 
Puls/cmATiCK [ phlegmaticus, L. of Gr.] troubled with 
or full of Phlegm. a 
PauLE'CMATICKNEss [of gagyuaTines, Gr. phlegmaticus, L. 
and neſs] Fullneſs of, or being troubled with Phlegm. 
PHLE'GMone [pA&y/porj} of gatyw, Gr. to burn] any hot 
Tumour proceeding from a too great Afflux of the Blood to 
any Part, with, Heat, Redneſs, Beating, and Pain. 
PHLEGMoNO'DEs, the ſame as Phlegmone. 
PaHLE'Gos1s [N, Gr.] an Inflammation. 
PHLEME, a Surgeon's Inſtrument uſed in letting Blood. 
PHLoGo's1s [of gaoggw, Gr. to —— a Degree of the 
Ophthalmia, as when the Inflammation of the Eye is light 
and gentle. | * 
PHLYAcocRaPHtT'a [of gavaCay, Gr. to trifle] a merry 
and burleſque Imitation of ſome grave and ſerious Piece; 
particularly a Tragedy traveſted into a Comedy. 
PHLY'kTENE 2 [QAUxT@aiva, Gr.] a Diſeaſe which pro- 
PaHLy'sTAENna & duces Bubo's full of a ſerous Humour. 
PaiLycTaE'Nna [gaurraye, Gr.] a Swelling which ariſes 
with Bliſters call'd Wild-Fire 3 alſo a Pimple or Pock with 
the Matter in it; alſo a little Ulcer in the corneous Tunic 
of the Eye. 
1 [of gwvF] the Art of Forming the human 
olce. 
Pro'nics [@wrxe?, Gr.] the Doctrine or Science of 
Sounds; called alſo Arouſtichs. 
ProtncmMus [gorrypuls, Gr.] a Medicine which cauſes 
the Body to break out into red Wheals and Pimples. 
Prox'sus [Pele os, Gr.] the Sun. | 
Proz'nix LG, Gr.] Naturaliſts ſpeak of this Bird as 
the only one of its Kind; that is of the Size of an Ea- 
gle, its Head being finely creſted with a beautiful Plumage; 
the Neck covered with Feathers of a gold Colour, the reſt 
of the Feathers being Purple, the Tail white mix'd with 
Carnation, and having Eyes that ſparkle like Stars; that it 
lives 5 or 600 Years in the Wilderneſs, and being grown 
old, it erects for itſelf a Funeral Pile of Wood and Aroma- 
tick Gums; and having lighted it with the wafting of its 


- 
- 


Wings, burns it ſelf; and out of its Aſhes ariſes a Worm 


3 grows up to ws N 
Ho'sPHORUS [gecpbess, Gr. of gag Light, and glew, 
Gr. to bring] * Loring Star 8 ö 4 
Pro'spHoRus [Chymiſtry] a Matter which ſhines or al- 
ways burns ſpontaneouſly, and without the Application of 
any ſenfible Fire; it is kept in Water, and whenever taken 
out, it ſhines in the dark, and actually takes fire of itſelf. 
PrHoTasCIATE'RICA [gageTHATteina of gag Light, and 
EX&ig a Shadow] the Art of Dialling. | 
PHOTI'NIANS [ſo called after Photinus Biſhop of Sirmium] 
a Sect of antient Hereticks, who deny'd the Divinity of our 
Saviour. | 0 
PrHRasE [geaors, Gr.] a certain elegant Expreſſion or 
Manner of Speech peculiar to this or tx it Occaſion, this or 
that Language, this or that Art. 3" 
Para SE, is alſo a Term uſed of a ſhort Sentence, or ſmall 
Set or Circuit of Words conſtructed together. 
| Compleat PR ASE, is where there is a Noun and a Verb 
each in its proper Function, f. +. where the Noun expreſſes 
the Subject, and the Verb what is affirmed of it. | ö 
Incompleat Puk as, is one where the Noun and the Verb 


together only do the Office of a Noun, conſiſting of ſeveral 
Words, without affirming any Thing, as that which is true, 
is an incompleat Phraſe which might be expreſſed in one 
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Pnas'xrs Peters, Gr. the Membranes about the Heart, 
alſo the Diaphragm or Midriff. 

- Puxg'ntsrs leuten of egeer, to be diſordered in 
Paris © Mind, G..] Frenzy er Dotageg a Diſcs 
attended with a continued Fever, as alſo often with Madye(: 
and Rage; proceeding from too macht Heat in the animal 
Spirits. an ber * ' 
| —— Cecertriws, Gr.] troubled with à Frenzy or 
Madneſs. WA eee M Nhe 7 * 
'"PurEntTroness' [of hbreneticus, L. of Gr. and 29% 
Frenzicalneſs, Madnels, Gr. Zain . 

Puxzus“ rie "Nerves [in Anatomy)” thoſe which ſpring 
from the 6th Pair, or Dr. #//i*s 8th Pair; they deſcend 
between the Skins of the Media/tinum, and ſpread forth Bran- 
ches into them. hs | 1 

 Purz'xeTICK Peſſels | Anatomy) the Veins and Arteries 
that paſs thro' the Diaphragm.” RA" 0 

' PuxE'nsy [gpeevirts, Gr. of gel, the Mind; alſo the 
Diaphragm] a conſtant or vehement Delirium or Diſtraction, 
accompanied with an acute Fever, raving, waking, &c. cauſ- 
ed by too great Heat of the animal Spirits. 

Punx lex [gemy, Gr.] Horrour, Dread, Fright. | 

- ParIco'pes [gerxocid ys, Gr.] a violent Fever, during 
which, beſides the Heat, the Patient is diſturbed with fright- 
ful Imaginations. | 

PYOIAN Mood [with the ant. Greeks) a warlike Muſick 
fit for Trumpets, Hautboys, c. which ſerved to ſtir up 
the Minds of Men for military Atchievements 3 alſo a cheu- 
ful, ſprightly Meaſure in Dancing. 

Of Puryxvs and Helle, they write that a Ram foretold 
to Phryxus, that his Father. would offer him in a Sacrifice to 
the Gods, and that thereupon, he taking his Siſter, got up 
upon the Ram and came by Sea into the Exxine Sea. And 
that Phryxus afterwards killed the Ram his Saviour and De- 
liverer, pulled off his Skin and gave it for a-Preſent to 4a, 
then King of Colchos, for the Sake of his Daughter; and 
ſome tell you that this Skin was the golden Fleece that 70% 
and the Argonauts went to fetch. The Truth of this Fable is, 
Athanias of Eolus, who was the Son of Helle, governed in 
Phrygia, and he had an Overſeer or Steward who had the 
Inſpection of his Affairs, whoſe Name was Crim [or Aries, a 
Ram] he coming to know that Athaius intended to kill 
Phryxus, immediately acquainted him with it, and he built 
a Ship and put on board it good ſtore of Gold; and among 
the Reſt was Aurora, the Mother of Pe/ops, who alſo took 
with her a golden Statue which ſhe had procured to be made 
with her own Money, and thus provided Crias, with Phryx- 
as and Helle, ſet Sail: And Helle indeed fell ſick in the Voyage 
and died, and from her the Sea was called He//e/pont. But they 
arriving at Pharos, ſettled there, and Phryxus marries the 
Daughter of Aeta, King of Colcbos, giving for her Dowry 
the golden Statue of Aurora, but not the Fleece of the Ram 
Li. e. the Skin of Crius] and this is the Truth of the whole 
Story. ( : 
Purna'kricxs {[pawering, Gr ] corrupting Medi- 
cines. 079 

PaTHiRIA's1s [oOvrejams, Gr.] the louſy Diſeaſe, where- 
with Children and alſo ſome adult Perſons are affected. 

PaTar's1Car. [phthificus, L. of gorges, Gr.] afflicted | 
with the Phthiſick. 3 * — kde 

PaTH1's1Cx[ phthifis, L. of ae FED 2 
rupt] any Kind of 1 of the Body, in what Part 
ſoever it is ſeated, or from what Cauſe ſoever it ariſes com- 
monly underſtood of ſuch a one as ariſes from an Ulceration 
of the Lungs, attended with a Cough, G0. 

 PaTHoRA [gWpg, Gr.] Corruption, Deſtruction. 

Pay'ceTHLON [qUNIAey, Gr.] a Swelling proceeding 


* 


from an Inflammation of the G/andules. (711 


PnTHIRO'cToNON [eee xv of dest, and 1 
Gr. to kill] the Herb Staves Acre. ach 
PayLa'crery [qvAexmenr, Gr.] a Scroll of 


ment, in which the 10 Commandments or ſome other Pal- 


ſages of Scripture were written, and worn by the P hart 4 | 
4 the F * Wriſts, and Hems of their ee 
alſo Amulets or Charms worn outwardly for the Cure | 
Diſeaſes ; alſo Preſervatives againſt Poiſon or Witchcraft.” 
PyyLTE's1a, 'mock Privet. | 2, 


Purrrrris [po\Fres, Gr.] the Herb-Hart's-Tongue, 
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Durs en L. gn Gr.] natural, * Tore. 
thing belonging to, br really exiſting in Nitore, Vo 207 
_Puys1ca Print, a Point oppoſed to x Mathematical 
one, which only: exiſts in the Imagination. Aan _ 
Pay s1C AL Shd/ajjce,” 4 Subſtance or Body, in Oppoſition 
to Spirit or metaphyſical Subſtanee:-* 7 oo 
' Puys1C1an'| ien, IT 4 Perſon. who profeſſes Phy- 
ſick, or the Art of curing Diſeaſes. f 
- Cofmetick Purbiot A, one who ſttdies to help or mend 
the Complexion. Vx | ate J. Fi PL 
Empirical Pu võοανν,jt one who keeps cloſe to Experience 
and excludes all Uſe of Reaſon in Phytick. 1 4 
Dogmatical PursictAxs, thoſe who laid down Principles, 
and then reaſoned from thoſe Principles and from Experi- 
ence. k 236 | 8 x | 
Clinical Puxsieiaxs, thoſe who viſited their Patients 
when in Bcd to examine into their Caſes. * | 
Galenical Puxsiciaxs, thoſe who follow Galen, and pre- 


ſcribe Things gentle, natural and ordinary. 

Methodical Pays1Ctans, thoſe who proceed in a certain 
regular Method founded upon Neaſon, deducing Conſe- 
quences therefrom to particular Caſes. 6 

Spagyrical Pry s1e1ans, "ſuch as preſeribe violent chy- 
mical Medicines'drawn from Minerals, &c. by Fire. 

Puy's1cx[ars phyfica, L. gvany, Gr.] in a limited and 
and improper, it is applied to the Science of Medicine; the 
Art of curing Diſeaſes; and alſo the Medicines prepared for 
that Purpoſe. | | | | : 

Pur'sicx 7 Levan of gere, Gr, Nature] natural Phy- 

Pay'scxs C loſophy or Phyfiology ; is the Doctrine of 
natural Bodies, their Phenomena, Cauſes and Effects; their 
various Affections, Motions, Operations, c. or is in gene- 
ral the Science of all material Beings, or whatſoever concerns 
the Syſtem of this viſible World. 88 | 

Pay's1eaLlLY [ phyſice, L.] according to Nature, or to 
the Practice of Phyſick. - _ n 

Puy'siCalxess [of gorges, Gr. Phyſicus, L. and neſs] 
Naturalneſs ; alſo-Medicinalneſs. F 

Pays10Gxo'MYCs [@umoyvortyg, Gr.] Signs taken from 
the Countenance of a fick Perſon, by which a Judgment is 
made of a Diſtemper. : 

Puys10'cRoOMY [Qumoyvwuia of guors Nature, and 
Yyweun, Gr. Opinion] the Art of guelling the Natures, 
Conditions, or Fortunes of Perſons by their Faces. 

Phys10'GnNoMER 7 { phyfhognomnus, L. phyfioghomiſte, F. 

Puys10'GxomtsTs S one skilled in Phyfiognomy. 

PHysS1o'LOG15T N [qumoaocges, Gr. of gyms and , 

PHys10'LoGER 5 Gr.] one who treats of natural Bodies. 

Pays10'Locy [pune] natural Philoſophy, or Phy- 
ficks, which fee. 

General Ps ioo [gvonoyue] a Science which relates 
to the Properties and Affections of Matter or Body in gene- 
ral. | 

Special Phy $10LOGY the Science, as it conſiders 

articular Pays10LoGy Matter as formed, diſtinguiſhed 
into fuch and ſuch Species or determinate Combinations. 

PHyYs$10LOGY, is alſo accounted a Part of Phyfick, that 
teaches the Conſtitution of human Bodies, fo far as they are 
ſound or in their natural State; and endeavours to find Reaſons 


for the Functions and Operations of them, by the Help of 


Anatomy and natural Philoſophy. 


PaysroLocy [in Medicine] in a limited Senſe is uſed for 


that Part of Phyſick which treats particularly of the Struc- 
ture and Conſtitution of a human Body, with regard to 


the Cure of Diſeaſes. 


Puxsis [pymg, Gr.] Nature. | 
Paysocr/Le [pvorxnat, Gr.] a windy Rupture. 
PuYTev MA [qurrown, Gr.] the Herb Wall-Flax. 
PHyYT1'voroUs [of gu, Gr. a Plant and orax, L. de- 
vouring] that devours or eats Plants. 2 4 
PHyTo'/LoGLST [eu, Gr.] a Botaniſt, one who 


_ treats of Plants. 


PuyTo/LoGy [qumxoyin of pom, a Plant, A698, Gr.] 

a Diſcourſe or Treatiſe of Plants, a Deſcrip tion of their 

Forms, Kinds, Properties, Se. | | 
Pay z [ prob. of gyms, Gr. Nature] the Countenance. 


PiA“ enE NLD, Ital.] covered arched Walks, ſuch 


P : azzA Fas are about the Royal-Exchange, or Covent 
araen. | | 5 


PratenL AR | pigeularis, L. ſerving for an Atonement, or Wh, 
er 1 | 80 . 3 was repaired again, and at laſt was built with Brick by lius, 
a Roman General, in the Year 466, who leaving Britain, it 


that has Power to atone for. 


Pier run [in Academies] a proud ſtately Horſe, who be- 
ng full of Mettle or Fire, relideſs or forward, with a great 


* 


ing much like tlie For- 


| * 1 
deaf of Motion, and an exceſſive Eagerneſt to go forward, 
rag; this Motion, the -more that you -endexvour to keep 

im in. The N THe ante, 

Pia MATER [Anatomy] a fine Coat or Membrane, immicdi- 
ately inveſting the 5 ons nr 

P1ANnNET, a Bird, the leſſer Wood - pecker. 

PiA“ [in My; B5.] ſoſt or flow, 74. 

 Ptani'ssimo ſin Mu. Bo. ] extreme, ſoſt, or low, Ia. 

0 Pra's TER; an Trallan Coin in value about 5 Shillings Ster- 
ng. | | | 

Pi Azz A, a broad open'Plice, as a Market; alſo the Walks 

about the Place, ſet with Pillars, as in Covent-Gardcn, the 

Exchange, &c. | | WIS Ot] 

Picea [with Printers] à Printing Letter, of which there 
are 3 Sorts, viz. Small, Great, and Double. 

Prea [in Medicine] a Depravation of the Appetite 'which 
cauſes the Patient to covet Things unkt for Food, as Aſhes, 
Coals, Salt, Chalk, Se. | 

PicaRD, a Sort of Boat uſed in the River Severn, of 
about 1 5 Tun. 

Pica'rium [ant. Deed} à Boat or Cup with 2 Handles. 
Picu'RERIA [od Rec.) a Pitcher or Pot. 

Picea [with Botanifs] the Pitch or Rofin Tree, L. 

To Pick [picken, Du.] to gather up by little and little 
as Birds do Seed ; alſo to cull or chuſe out. 

A Pick [puc, Sax.] a Tool uſed by Carvers, & c. | 
 . APicx in Printing] a Blot cauſed by ſome Dirt got into 
to the Printing Letter in the Form. 

A P1'cxavil, a Segment. | . | 
" Prcxaces [in Law] Money paid for breaking the Ground 
to ſet up Booths, Stands, Stalls, in a Fair. | 

PicxERo0'N, a Sort of Pirate Ship. 

Picx- Ax, an Inſtrument for picking or digging, 
To PickEE'R [ picorer, F. picorare, Ital.] to go a 
To PickEROO! „I Leben or Plundering either by Land 


or Sea; alſo to Skirmiſh as light Horſemen do, before the 


main Battle begins. 

PrcxEREL, a young Pike-Fiſh, 

Piex-Purſe, an Herb. 

Pick-Lock, an Inſtrument for opening Locks. 

Picke'r T [ piguet, F.] a Stake ſharp at one End, and 

Pio p' S pointed with Iron to Mark out the Ground and 
Angles of a Fortification, when the Engineer is laying down. 
the Plan of it; alſo a Game at Cards. | ; 

Picke'Ts ſin a Camp] are Stakes drove into the Ground 
by the Tents of the Horle to tie their Horſes to ; and before 
the Tents of the Foot, where they reſt their Muskets and 
Pikes round about them in a Ring. | 

PicxLE 2 [prob. of piccolo, Ital.] a ſmall Parcel of 

P * Ground encloſed with a Hedge. 

P1'cxLE [pekel, Dz.] a Brine or Liquor, uſually com- 


poſed of Salt, Vinegar, &c. to ſeaſon Meats, and allo 


Spices, to preſerve Fruits. 

To Pi'cxLE [pekelen, Du.] to ſeaſon Meat, or to preſerve 
Fruits in Pickles. | EY 

PickxLEs, Fruits of Plants, Ec. preſerved in Pickles, to 
be uſed for Sauces: | 

Picx-THANK [of picken, Du. or pic, Sax, and SancaY, 


Sax. ] one who delights in finding and diſcovering the Faults- 


or Weakneſſes of others. | ; 
PicTs [ pi#i, L. fo call'd as ſome imagine from painting 


. themſelves] were a Colony of 1 or Germany, who 


landing in Scotland, ſettled there, being aſſiſted by ſome of 
the Natives, and at length by marrying Scotch Women, in a 
Manner became one People; but at length Animoſities art- 
ſing, they parted, the Scots Poſſeſſing the mountainous and 
northern Parts, and the Pi#s the Southern; and in Time, by 
the Aſſiſtance of the Romans and Britains, expell'd the Scots, 
the remaining Scots retiring into the Mandi, and Stoeden, 
Denmark, and Norway. But at length the Pi#s being gaul'd 
with the Roman Yoke, invited the Scots Home from their Ex- 
ile, to aid them againſt the Romans and Britains; which 


they having done, they liv'd together ſometime in Amity 3 


but a Difference happening betwen them, the Scots were ex- 


pelbd a ſecond Time, but at length the Pi#s were totally 


uted, and their King fiezed by Kenneth II. An. 845. 
Picrs Vall, a Wall in Northumberland, extending from 
Newcaſtle upon Tine to Carlifle in Northumberland, 86 Miles 
in 


th, reaching from the German to the Iriſ Sea, 1a 
Thickneß about 8 Foot, in Height 12, paſling over ſeveral 
cragged Hills, with Battlements all along, and Towers at 


convenient Diſtances where Soldiers were lodg'd. This Wall 
was built by the Roman: to hinder the Mcurſions of the Pi#s 


and Srots. It having ſeveral Times defaced in many Places 
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as ruin'd by the Scott, and never more 
Vellges 2 till to be ſeen in Cumberland, and Northum- 
herland with Roman Inſcriptions. 

To PricTuRE, to draw, paint or make Pictures. 

To Prcturs [of pifura, L.] to repreſent in Painting, 
Drawing, c. | f 
| 8 [incert. Etym.] Eating here and there a Bit; 
alſo trifling. * N 

Pin _ of bicgan, Sax. to build, 9. d. an Edifice of 
Paſte] Meat or Fruit bak'd in Paſte. 


Piz-Powder {pied poudre or poudreux, F. f. d. wr d 


1 Court held in Fairs to do Juſtice to Buyers and 1 
— Jo for the Redreſs of all the Diſorders committed in 
them : It is ſo called, becauſe the Suitors to this Court are 
commonly country People with duſty Feet; or from the 
Diſpatch. in determining the Cauſes even before the Dult goes 
of from their Feet. a N 

Pre [ pica, L.] a Mag-Pie, a Bird. 1 

Pix W Letters of ſeveral Sorts and Sizes con- 

ſedly mixed together. 

4 Ines, * F.] Part, Portion, Slice; alſo a Pound 
Sterling or 20 Shillings. b 

A Pizcx [in Commerce] ſignifies a Whole, as a Length of 
Cloth, Cc. of a certain Number of Yards, Ells, c. not 
yet having any of it cut off. 93 

pixck of Eight, a Spaniſh Coin, that of Mexico, in Value 
about 45. 6d. half penny, that of Peru 48. 3d. half penny, 
Eli. 5 ; | 

To Pitct [rapiccer, F.] to join one Piece to another. 

Pikcks [in Military Affairs] as Field Pieces, thole Can- 
nons planted in the Front of an Army, c. alſo thoſe great 
Guns uſed at Sieges; called Battering Pieces. | 

Piep [of Pie, F.] ſpotted, ſpeckled. 

Piepou'cus [with Archite#s] a little Stand or Pedeſtal, 
either long or ſquare, enrich'd with Mouldings ſerving to 
ſupport a Buſt, or other little Figure, F. of peduccio, Ital. 

PIED droit [in Architecture] a Peer or Kind of ſquare 
Pillar, part of which is hid within a Wall ; alſo a Pier or 
Jaumb of a Door or Window, comprehending the Cham- 
branle, Chamfering, Leaf, c. 

Pix'xo [in Mu. Bo.] full, and is often uſed for the Words 
tutte, grande, or groſs ; as pieno choro, a full Chorus. 

To PIET [ pipire, L.] to cry like a Chicken. 

To Pix CE | percer, F.] to bore through; alſo to broach 
a Veſſel. 

Pierced [with Heralds] is when an Ordinary is perfo- 
rated, or ſtruck through, that it has, as it were, a Hole in 
it ; and the Shape of this Piercing muſt be particularly ex- 
preſſed in Blazonry, as ſquare, &c. 

Pig/rcinc [ pergant, F.] boring into or thro', penetra- 
ting. 

1 [of pergant, F. and neſs] penetrating 
Quality. | | 

Piz'sTRUM [m5 egy, Gr.] an Inſtrument uſed by Men 
Mid-Wifes, to break the Bones of the Head of a Child in 
drawing it out of the Womb. 


PitTA'NT1A L Rec.] a Pittance or Portion of Victuals 


diſtributed to the Members of a College upon ſome great 
Feſtivals. 


PiETANT1a'r1us [old Rec.] the Pittancer or Officer in 


collegiate Churches, who was to give out the ſeveral Pit- 


tances according to the Appointment of the Founders or 


Donors. 


Pit'Ty [| pietas, L. ] Godlineſs, Dutifulneſs to Parents, 2 


Husband and ſuperiour Relations. | 


PitTy [ Hieroglyphically) together with a kind and harmleſs 
Nature, was repreſented (44 the Elephant ; becauſe it is related 
that he worſhips every new Moon towards the Heavens, and 
expreſſes by his outward Actions ſome Senſe of a ſupreme 
Being; and becauſe he is of ſo harmleſs a Nature, that he 
never offends Creatures that are not hurtful of themſelves. 
He will march among innocent Lambs, without offering the 


leaſt Injury to them; but if he be offended will ſpare nothing, ſick. 
and dread no Danger to take Revenge. It is alſo repreſented 


by a Stork, which ſee. 


PigTyY [in Painting, &c.] is repreſented as a Lady with. Extortion 3 


a ſober Countenance, -holding in her right Hand a Sword' 
ſtretch'd over an Altar, and a Stork in her left Hand, with 


an Elephant and a Child by her Side. 


Pirra'Ro, an Inſtrument ſomething like an Hautboy, 


Ital. f | 


PirFE'RO, a {mall Flute or Flagelet, Lal. Funeral. 

PIO [ prob, of Sggge, Du.] a young Swine. 

Pic of the Sounder [with Hunters) a young wild Boar of 
the firſt Year, | ST y EO 3s 


Pico a Fowl well known, F. . 
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ty, mutual and conjugal Love ;./beeauſe this Bird i. 
chaſte in its Embraces,,''and: extreme;loving to each other 
Therefore to expreſs the Tranſports of two amorous Perſons; 
the Egyptian Prieits put two Pigeons kiſſing one another; 
and they alſo. painted a Pigeon with its Rump lifted up to 
ſignify an excellent Diſpoſition, not ſubject to be inflameq 
with Choler ; alſo. a- Soul of -a meek-Temper'; becauſe 

Natraliſts do obſerve that this Bird has no Choſer. 


Picton's Foot, an Herb. Fender S 
Pioꝝx Henricus Ci. e. flothful Henry] 'a very flow diſtil- 
ling chymical Furnace. iu i mor 

* —— a wooden Veſſel with an Handle for holding 
liquid Things. oy 

PrGMENT [ pigmentam, L.] Paint for the Face. 

Prouzxrs, ſuch prepared Materials, as Painters, Diers, 
and other Artificers uſe to imitate 2 Colours; alſo 
for painting Glaſs ; alſo for coynterteiting precious Stones. 

Pricsxny [of Piga, a little Maid and Eye, Skinner} a 
Name of Fondneſs given to a Perſon. | 

Picmy. See Pygmy: 

PrcxoRrAa'T1ON, a Pawning | 


Pr'GRITUDE [ pigritudo, L.] Slothfulneſs, Lazineſs. 


Pixk, a River-Fiſh. 6 
N [pigue, F. ] a long ſlender Staff with a Spear at the 


PiLa [in Coinage] is the Punchion or Matrice which in 
the ancient TY of Coining with the Hammer, contained 
the Arms, and other Figures and the Inſcriptions, to be 
ſtruck for the Reverſe of the Coin; alſo from hence it may be 
called the Pile ; and alſo now the Head Side of a Piece of 
Money we call Croſs, becauſe in thoſe Times there was uſu- 
ally a Croſs inftead of a Head. 

PiLa [in Aut. Writ.] the Arms Side of a Piece of Mo- 
ney, ſo called becauſe in antient Times this Side bore an 
Impreſſion of a Church built on Piles. | | 


N tha >» [pyich, Sax.] a Flannel Night-Garment for an In- 
nt, CIs. "CE 

PrLCHARD [incert. Etym.) a Kind of Fiſh much like a 
Herring. | 

PiLAa'sTER [ pi/aftro, Ital.] a ſquare Column, ſometimes 
inſulated, but Way — a Wall, and only ſhewing a 
4th or 5th Part of its Thickneſs. 

Pirr'p Garlick, one whoſe Hair is fallen off by a Diſeaſe; 
alſo a Perſon who is lighted, and had in little Eſteem. 

Funeral PILE [in Architecture] a Building, a Maſſive 
Maſon's Work in the Manner of a Pillar, uſually Hexagonal. 

PLE [antiently] a Pyramid of Wood, whereon the Bodies 
of the Deceaſed were laid to be burned. | 


PiLs [pifle, D.] a Heap of Wood or Stones or other 
Things, laid one above another. 


= PiLE [in Heraldry] an Ordinary in Form of a 
R=/ Point inverted, or of a Stake ſharpened, con- 
& | tratting from the Chief, and terminating in a 
| E towards the Bottom of the Shield 
us. 


To PiLE, to heap up; alſo to ram down Poles. 
PiLE wort, an Herb. EI | 
PiLz'TTUs [Fore/t Law) an Arrow having a round Knot 

a little above the Head, to keep it from going too far into 

the Mark. 

PiLes [in Architecture] great Stakes rammed into the 

Earth " make a good Foundation to build upon in marſhy 

Ground. | | | 


Pils [with Phyſicians] a Diſeaſe in the Fundament called 
the Hemorrhoids. 


vo PrLrR {of pilare, L.] to ſteal Things of ſome ſmall 
ue, | | 


PTLoRIM [Pilgrims, Tevr.] a Traveller who viſits fe- 


cred Places for the Sake of Devotion. 


P!LGRIMAGE, the Journey, or Journeying of a Pilgrim. 
PIII [pille, Du. gilde, L 1 Bull round Ball of Phy- 
PIII [in Heraldry] the ſame as Petf. 
To PILL pillars, L.] to rob or plunder 5 alſo to uſe 
to fleece one. | 
P1LLa forra [ant. Deeds] a ſmall Piece of Land, E. 
PrLLaGE [of pilare, L. or pileggio, Ital.] plundering; 
rifling, robbery ; alſo the Thing pillaged. | i 
Te PII LACE | pilare, L. ] to Plunder, to rifle, to rob. 
PiLLacs [in Architecture] a ſquare Pillar, ſtanding 


a Column tobear up the Arches, having a Baſe and Capital 


as a Pillar has. 0 | 8 
PTLLARA [pilier, F.] a Column which is divided into 3 
— „ the Shafts, and the Ornaments. 
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itt [in a few ative Senſe) ſignifiẽs Support. 
4 — * abet. 1 of irregular Column 
round and inſulated ;* deviating from the Proportions of a 
juſt Column. | 
Pi.LAR [in the Manage] is the Center of the Volta, Ring 
or Manage-Ground, round which a Horſe turns, whether 
there be a wooden Pillar placed therein or not. 
A ſquare PILL AR [Archit.) is a Maſſive Work, called alſo 
a Pier or Piedroit, ſerving to ſupport Arches, &c. 


Butting PiLLar [Archit.] is a Buttreſs or Body of Ma- 


ſonry raiſed to prop or ſuſtain the Shooting of a Vault, 
Arch, or other Work. 

©  PrLLars {Hierog/yphically] repreſent Fortitude and Con- 
tancy. | | 

Fan ars [in Architecture] is a Kind of ſquare Pillar, 
which is generally as broad at the Top as Bottom, and has 
the ſame Meaſure, Chapiter, and Baſe with the Column, 
according to the ſeveral Orders. | 


PiLLED [ pilatus, L.] that has the Wool ſhorn off, as a 
pilled Ewe. 

P1LL1oN [ pulvinus, L.] a Sort of Saddle for Women. 

P1'LLoky [/e pilori, F p was antiently a Poſt erected in 
a croſs Road by the Lord, with his Arms on it, as a Mark of 
his Signiory; and ſometimes a Collar to tie Criminals to; 
now a Sort of Scaffold for falſe Swearers, Cheats, c. to 
ſtand on by Way of Puniſhment. 

To P1LLORY one ¶ pilorier, F.] to ſet one on the Pillory. 

Pi'LLow [Pile, Sax. pulvinus, L. peleume, Du.] a Sort 
of Cuſhion to lie under one's Head in Bed. | 

PilLLow [in a Ship] a Piece of Timber on which the 
Bolt-Sprit Maſt bears or reſts, at its coming out of the Ship's 
Itull aloft cloſe by the Stern. 

PrLo'ss [| pilofus, L.] hairy. 

PiLosE'LLA [with Botani/ts] the Herb Mouſe-Ear, L. 

P1LOT [pilote, F.] a Conducter of Ships over Bars and 
Sands into a Haven ; a Steerſman who ſtands at the Helm 
and manages the Rudder. 

P1'LoT Bird [about the Caribbee Iſlands of America) a 
Bird that gives Notice to Ships that ſail that Way. 

Pi'LoTAGE, the Office of a Steerſman or Pilot of a Ship; 
alſo his Hire or Wages. 

Piur [ prob. of pinro, Ital. pinge, F. of penis, L. a Man's 
Yard] a Procurer of or Attendant upon Whores, He. 

PrMPING = Etym. but according to ſome of Penis, 
L. a Man's Yard] procuring Whores, Stallions, c. moſt 
proper'y ſpoken of Men. 

1'MPING, ſmall, little. 

PrMPLES [| prob. of Pwimp, Brit. or papulæ, L.] ſmall 
Wheals, or Riſings in the Skin. 

P1UMPERNEL, an Herb. | 

PiMmPo'MPET, a Sort of antick Dance, when 3 Perſons 
dancing hit one another on the Breech with one of their Feet. 

Pix [Efping/e, F. prob. of Dina, L. a Thorn] a ſmall 
Utenſil for faſtening on Womens Apparel; alſo for various 
other Uſes. | 


To Pix [prob. of pinvan, Sax. to include] to ſhut in or 
incloſe; allo to faſten on, to join together. 
Pix and Web, a Diſeaſe, a horny Induration of the Mem- 
branes of the Eye, not much unlike to a Cataract. 
Pin Wheel [of a Cloch] See Striking Wheel. 
P1Ncers [ pincette, F.] a Tool uſed by divers Artificers. 
4 Pixon, a nipping hard, Sc. alſo a Straight or Diffi- 
culty. 
70 Pixcu [ pincer, F.] to nip hard with the Fingers; 
allo to Wring as Shoes do; alſo to reduce to Scarcity and 
Want; to affli. 1 | 
P!xcuincG [with Gardiners] a Sort of pruning perform- 
ed by nipping off the Sprigs, &c. of a Plant, or Tree, be- 
wween the Nails of two Fingers. {99 
To Pixg [ſome derive it of pinian, Sax. to puniſh, others 
of peinen, Teut. to torment] to languiſh, to conſume and 
waſte away with Grief. | . 


PINE Tree ¶ pinus, L.] 
Pixe Tree [emblematically] repreſented Death; becauſe 


ing once cut it never ſprouts again; and becauſe being ex- 


traordinary bitter, it is reputed to kill any other Plant that 
Joins to it, | 8 ä 
Pixza Ta Kind of Light, Porous Maſſes, or Lumps, 
ans |. of a Mixture of Mercury and Silver- 
Duſt, from the Mines of Chili in AMON. fr 0 Sr 8 as 
Pi'NFoLD. [of pyndan, to ſhut in, and Falve, Sax.] a 
Place for penning Cattle in. . 


P1xcug/pixovs. [of pinguedo, L.] fat, groſs, or unwieldy. | 


' Pixeux'po [ with Anatomiſts] the Fat of Animals lying 
next under the Skin, L, 3 3 


N 
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(ſpoken of the 


P1'810N { pignon, O. F. of: pinna, L.] the Wing of a S 
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Pixtow [with Clock Makers] the Nut or leſſer We of 4 
Clock or Watch, that plays in the Teeth of another. 

Pix ion of Report [of a Watch] is that Pinion which is 
* fixed on the Arbor of the great Wheel. 

To Pix oN 4 Perſon, is to bind his Hands or Arms faſt. 

Pixx [pince, O. F.] a Flower. 

Pixx | pingue, F.] a Sort of ſmall Ship, maſted and 
ribb'd like other Ships ; except that ſhe is built with a round 
Stern ; the Bends and Ribs compaſling ſo, as that her Sides 
bulge out very much. 


PING * of Pink-ooghen, D.] Winking ; alſo 

cutting Ollet-Holes in Silk, Se. 

1 . auris ¶ Anat.) the upper and broader Part of the 
, L. ö 9 
P1NNat nafi [ Anat.] the Sides of the Noſe. 

PinNnace [ pinaſſe, F.] a Sort of ſmall Ship, that goes 
both with Sails and Oars, and that carries 3 Maſts ; commonly 
uſed as a Scout to get Intelligence, and tor landing Soldiers 
and the like. | 


Pi'xNACLR [ pinnacle, F.] the higheſt Part of a Building; 
the Top of a Spire, Ec. 

Ad Pixxas bibere [i. e. to drink to the Pin] an antient 
Cuſtom of Drinking among the Danes. A Pin being fixed 
on the Side of a wooden Cup, they who Drank were to 
Drink exactly to the Pin or to forfeit ſomething. And hence 
comes our ſaying, He is in a merry Pin. 

Pixx ATA felia [in Botany] are ſuch Leaves of Plants as 
= deeply jagged, cut, or indented reſembling a Feather in 

ape. | | | 

Pi'NNATE 3 L.] deeply jagged, or indented 

eaves of Plants) reſembling Feathers. 
Piyna'Tus a, un. [in Botan. Writ.) winged, as when ſe- 


= 


veral Pinnula's of a Leaf grow by Pairs upon the common 


Stalk of the Leaf, as in the Bean, a Vetch, c. L. 
Pixxeg [with Falconers] a Diſeaſe in the Foot of an Hawk. 
Pi xNING [of Pin Fan, Sax.] faſtening or ſhutting with a 
Pin-or Peg; alſo faſtening on with Pins. 


Pixnninc [with Brick/ayers) the faſtening of Tiles together 


with wooden Pins. 
Pr/nner prob. of pinning] a Woman's Head-dreſs. 
PinxnuL 
which Pinniul/a's growing upon one or more middle Ribs, 
the whole Leaf is compounded, as in the Leaf of a Vetch 
or Fern, L. | 
PinnuLa 7 ſin Botan. Writ.) in or with a Pinnula or Pin- 
— — L. 
Pins, Engliſhmen firſt began to make all Sorts of Pin: 
about the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's Reign, which be- 


fore were ſold here by Strangers, to the Value of 60000 


Pound per Annum. 
Pi'xsox, a Sort of Shoe without Heels. . 
PixT [Pyng, Sax.] a Meaſure, the half of a Quart. 


: 7 - * [pint. Teut. and Du.] a Man's Yard. 


PinTLE [in Gunnery] an iron Pin, which keeps the Can- 
non from recoiling. 


Pi/nNTLEs [in 4 Ship] thoſe Hooks by which the Rudder 


hangs to the Stern-Poſt. 
Pi'nuLEs [with 4/tron.] the Sights of an Aſtrolable. 


Pi\NTLEDY pantledy [prob. of pinteler, F. to pant] as bis. 


Heart went pintledy 2 i. e. his Heart beat for fear. 
| Pton1'sr [un pionier, F.] a Labourer in an Army, who 
levels Ways, caſts up Trenches, undermines Forts. 
Pi'ony [mzovia, Gr.] a Flower. 
PYovsLy [| pie, 
Loyalty. | 
Pi'ousxxss [of pius, L. and 2%] Picty, godly Diſpoſition. 
Pie [Pipa, Teut. prob. of pituita, L. Flegm] a Diſeaſe in 
Poultry ; alſo any Spot or Mark upon Cards, 
P1ys [Pipe,' Sax.) a muſical Inſtrument, and one for va- 
rious other Uſes, as for a Conduit for Water, c. | 
To Pies [pipan, Sax.] to play on a Pipe. | 
Pies [ pipa, Ital.] a Meaſure of Wine, containing 162 
Gallons, Text. 35 | . | 
* Hy PE [inthe Excheguer] a Roll, otherwiſe called the great 
Ol, | 
Clerk of the Pirx [in the Exchequer] an Officer who in a 
great Roll made up like a Pipe, charges down all Accounts 
and Debts due to the King, drawn out of the Remem- 


' brancer's Office. 


Pirg Office, an Office of the Exch uer, or Treaſury, 
where the Clerk makes out the Leaſes of Crown-Lands, &c. 


_ -Pips Tree [Botany] a Tres that bears 2 Sorts of Flowers, 
a. White and a blue. 1 0 | | | | 
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Pirate Tree, the Barberry Tre. <a 
Praun [of piper, L. Pepper] partaking of the Quali- 
ties of Pepper. th 3-4 
PiytriT1s [miſterrts, Gr.] Pepper-Wort, or Dittander. 
PinT [pjng, Sax. ] a Meaſure, the half of a I . 
Pryx1x [ Incert. Ehm. ] a ſmall earthen Veſſel for Boiling. 
Pi'rrin [prob. of pippingh, Du. ] a Sort of Apple. 
Prqvanrt, ſharp, bitmg, F. * 
br ANTNEss [of piguant, F. and neſs] Sharpneſs, Biting- 
neſs. | | 
A P1qQus, Quarrel or IIl- Will againſt one; Spleen, Malice, 


Diſtaſte, Grudge. 


To Pique [in Mz. Bo.) is to ſeparate or divide each Note 
one from another, in a very plain and diſtinct Manner. 

To PrquesR. See Pickeer. | : 

To fand on the PrqueT [military Phraſe] is when a Horſe- 
man is ſentenced for ſome Offence, to d on the Point of 
a Stake with one Toe, having the contrary Hand ty'd up as 
high as it can reach. | 

Prquer, a Game at Cards, F. N a 

Prxacy [piraterie, æeigarela, Gr.] robbing on the Sea. 
 PrixaTtE (alan L. of areveaThs, Gr.] one who lives by 
Pillage and robbing on the Sea. | 

Pr\xaTiCaL, of or pertaining to a Pirate. 

PrzaTinG [Exergant la piraterie, F.] robbing on the 
Sea. | 

Pixove'rTEF [in the Manage] a Turn or Circumvolu- 

Pizo'et 1. which a Horſe makes without chang- 
ing his Ground. 

/ 
N Privilege of Fiſhing. | 
s ο RN. | 

Pr'scary [piſcaria, L.] a Fiſh-Market, or Place for keep- 
ing Fiſh. 

Piscexn/ar1vs [old Rec.] a Fiſhmonger. | 

Pisces [in Afronomy] the 12th Sign or Conſtellation of 
the Zodiack, ſo named: from its imaginary Likeneſs to two 
Fiſhes, L. ; 

Piscks Meridiani [Aſtronomy] a Southern Conſtellation, 
conſiſting of 12 Stars. 

Piscis [on a Globe] this is that great Fiſh which, as the Po- 
ets feign, drinks up the Water that is poured qut of Agua- 
rius's Urn. It is related of this Fiſh, (as Czefias teſtifies) 
that it was firſt ſeen in the Lake not far from Bambyce, and 
that it ſaved Derceto, that fell into the Sea by Night. They 
fay this Derceto was a Goddeſs of the Syrians. They affirm 


the Piſces to be the Nephews of this Fiſh;z all which the 


Syrians worſhipped, and placed among the Stars, 
- 3 Doiſcivorus, L.] that devours or feeds on 
iſhes. 

Pi'scur EN [þiſculentus, L.] full of Fiſhes, abounding 
with Fiſh. 

P1s*M1RE [prob. of Puide, Dz. an Heap. and miere, Du. 
an Ant, becauſe it throws up Heaps of Dirt or Earth] an 
Ant. 

Piss [piſat, F. piſs, Dan.] Urine. 

Piss-A-BED, a Flower, or Plant, Dandelion. | 
 Prs8a8PHA'LTUS [moxaggaaTes, Gr.] a Kind of Mineral, 
conſiſting of Pitch, and the Slime call'd Bitumen, imbodied 
together. — | : 

P1ss-PoT [of piſſat and pot, F.] a Chamber-Pot ; alſo a 


great Drinker. 


To Piss I piſſer, Dan. piſſer, F.] to make Water, to eva- 


cuate Urine. 


PisTAa'Cn1o [piſftacia, L. piſtache, F.] a Nut growing in 


Egypt, &c. of an Aromatick Scent. i 
1'sTE [in the Manage] the Track or Tread which a 
Horſe makes upon the Ground. | £ 
P1s8T1'LLUM, a Peſtle of a Mortar, L. . 
PisT!'LLUM [with Botaniſts] a Piſtil, that Part of ſome 
Plants, which in Shape reſembles a Peſtle. | 


P1'sToL. [piftolet, F.] a ſhort ſmall Gun, or Fire-Arms, 


born on the Saddle-Bow, the Girdle, or in the Pocket. 


P1sTo'L [une piftole, F. piftola, Ital.] a French or Spaniſh © 


Coin, in Value about 17s. 
PIsrorochTA [airoaoyie, Gr.] a Kind of Hart Wort. 
P1'sTON, a Part or Member in ſeveral Machines, as Pumps, 
Syringes, &c. | * 72 | 
Pir [Pre, Sax. ] a Hole in the Earth. Wt 
P1T-a-PAT, a Beating or Throbbing like the Heart. 
To P1r, to fink in Holes, as in the Small-Pox. | 
Pir, a Hole in which the Scots uſed to drown Women 


Thieves; hence the Phraſe, condemm d to the Pit, is the 


ſame as with us, to fay condemn'd to the Gallotos. 
Pi'TANCE 


Galipot, and the coarſer Marbled Barras. 


[pitancia, L.] a little Repaſt or RefeRion of 


Fiſh or Fleſh more than the common Allawance, . conical Form, or terminating in a Point, whereby a Body led 


PiTANClarivs [in the antient Mingers] an Office, 
who provided and diſtributed the Pitances of Meat and Herbs 
amongſt the Monks. 7.85 th CES 254 

Piren [pic, Sax. pix, L. ] an oily, bituminous, black Sub. 
ſtance ; as it diſtills from the Wood, it is called Barre, 
This makes two Sorts, the fineſt and cleareſt being callel 

common Pix on, is the Liquid Galipot, reduced into the 
Form and Conſiſtency we ſee it, by mixing it with Tar 
while hot. Ja 
| Naval Pixon, is that which is drawn from old Pines, 
= = and burnt like Charcoal, and uſed in pitching of 
eflels. | | | | 

To Piren [appicier, Ital.] to fix in the Ground; to fall or 
light upon. | | 

A P1Tcn, an Iron Bar with a picked End, a Crow. 

Pixon [with Architefs) the Angle which a Gable. End, 
and of Conſequence the whole Roof of a Building is ſet to. 

To Pircn upon, to chooſe. © - 

To PiTCH [in Sea Language] a Term uſed of a Ship 
when ſhe fails with her Head too much into the Sea, or 
bears againſt it ſo, as to endanger her 'Top-Maſts, then the 
Sailors ſay, She will pitch ber Maſt by the Board. | 

| 3 [of Pim and yeallan, Sax. to fall] a Trap for 
Birds. | | 

PircnER | picher, O. F.] an earthen Drink-Pot with 2 
Handle. | © 

Piren-roxx [pig forck, C. Br.] an Inſtrument uſed in 
Husbandry. | 

Pi'TCningss [of piceus, L. and 2%] pitchy Quality, or 
Condition. | 

Pirenix Perce, a Duty paid for ſetting down e 
Sack of Corn, or of other Merchandizes, in a Fair or Market. 

Pi'Tcay [picens of pix, L.] dawbed with Pitch, &. 

Pi'rROus [piteux, F.] deſerving Pity ;- alſo poor, mean, 
ſorry. 

Pr TEOUSLY [pitoyablement, F.] after a piteons Manner. 

P1'TEOuUsNEsSS [piteux, F. and neſs] Sorrineſs, Meannch. 

Pirn [pr%$a, Sex. ] the Marrow of an Animal. 

Pi'THias T [with Meteorologifts] the Name of a Comet, 

PiTHm'TEs Sor rather Meteor, of the Form of a Tub: 
Of which there are divers Kinds, viz. ſome of an oval Fi- 
gue, others like a Tun or Barrel ſet perpendicular, and 

ome like one inclined or cut ſhort ; others having a hairy 
Train or Buſh, e. 

P1THINEss, Fulneſs of Pith ; alſo Subſtantialneſs, Ful- 
neſs of good Matter. N 

Pi'THLEss, having no Pith. | | 

P1THo [of , to perſwade] the Goddeſs of Elo- 
quence, or Perſuaſion, the fame with the Greeks that the 
Romans call Suada or Suadela. | | 

P1'TIABLE [p7toyable, F.] to be pitied. | 

P1'T1FUL [of pitie, F. and full] inclined to pity, tender- 
hearted, compaſſionate, merciful ; ' alſo that deſerves Pity, 
woful ; alſo ſorry, mean. DR 

 Pr'TirULLY [pitoyablement, F.] mournfully 5 meanly, c. 

P1'TIFULNEss [of pitie, F. and fulneſ] Propenſeneſs to 
pity 3 alſo Meanneſs. For * 

'TILEss [of pitie, F. and le] unmerciful. 
PiTTa'cruM [rrrra xtr, Gr. ] a ſmall Cloth ſpread with 
Salve, to be laid on a Part affected. | 
P1'TTANCE, properly a ſmall Portion of Victuals allow'd 
to Monks or others for a Meal; ſhort Commons; alſo a 
{mall Part of any Thing. HAN 
Prru'iTa, Phlegm or Rheum, Snivel, Snot. It is one 
of the four Humours in the Body of Animals, on which 
their Temperament is ſuppos'd to depend. It is the molt vi. 
ſcid and glutinous Part of the Blood, ſeparated in the 
Glands, where the Contorſions of the Arteries are largeſt, 
and give the greateſt Retardation to the Velocity, as in the 
Glands about the Mouth and Heart. | 
PituiTa'r1a [with Botanifts] the Herb Staves Acre, L. 
Prrv'rrARY Gland [ Anat.] a Gland in the Brain, of 
Size of a large Pea, in the Sella of the Os Sphenviaes. 
Prrv'rTovus [pituitoſus, L.] full of Phlegm. "_ 
Prrv'irovsvzss [of pituiteux, F. pituitaſus L. and % 
| Phlegmaticknels. 10 * | 3 
PiTy [pitie, F.] Compaſſion, Concern. N 
e [TrTveidorts, Gr.] the falling of Dandrif 
or Scurf from the Head. ' 2: 4" 3 
Piry o' DES N true, Gr.] a Kind of Settlement 4 

; 9 like — 8 e e 5 

Pi vA, a Hautboy, Dal. . e 
Pi'/vor; a Foot or Shoe of Iron, c. uſually made in 3 


[5 
- 


wp. 


tended to turn round, bears on another fixed at Reſt, and 
and performs its Circumvolutions. | 

Pro fin Mußt Books] a little more, it increaſes the 
8 of the Signification of the Word it is joined with, 


12 Allegra [in Mufick Books] fignifies, play a little more 
and brisk, than Alegro it ſelf requires. | 
Pro Piano [in Muſical Books} ſoft and flow, Il. 
Piu Preſto 2 Books] +. e. play quicker than Preſto it 
ſelf requires, Ital. U by, 

Piz ZUR [incert. Etym. * 8 of piſs, q. piſie or of peſe, 
Dy. 4 Nerve, utileſs you had rather from pertſthe, Ter. a 
Scourge, for which. Bulls Pizzles were uſed] the griftly Part 
of the Penis of an Animal. ED | 

PLi'caBLE [placabilis, L.] Eafineſs of being pacified or 


appeaſed. mT 
LACABI'LITY T[of flacabilis, L. and nes] Eaſineſs to 
PLa'CABLENESs { be appeaſed. | 


Pua'carD? [plackaert, Du. placart, F.] a Leaf or 

Praca Kr & Sheet of Paper ſtretch'd, or apply'd, upon a 
Wall or Poſt, in Holland, is an Edict or Proclamation ; alſo 
it is uſed for a Writing of ſafe Conduct: In France, 
is 2 Table wherein Laws, Orders, c. are written and 
hung up. | | 

Pr cARD [in ArchiteFure] the Decoration of the Door 
of an Apartment; conſiſting of a Chambranle crowned | 
with its Frize or Gorge, and its Corniche ſometimes ſup- 
ported with Conſoles. Wee 

Pr cARD [in our od Cuſtomi] a Licence whereby a Per- 

ſon is permitted to ſhoot a Gun, or to uſe unlawful 
Games. | : 

PLACE [place, F. of platea, L. of Tharee, Gr.] _—_ 
or Room, in which any Thing is; alſo an Office or Em- 
ployment. . | 

PLace [in Opticks] is the Point to which the Eye refers 
an Object. 

les [with Natural iſts] is ſometimes taken for that 
Portion of infinite. Space which is poſſeſſed by and compre- 

hended within the material World, and which is thereby 
diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the Expanſion, * | 

PLacs of Radiation [in Opticks] is the Interval, or Space 
of Medium, or tranſparent Body, thro' which any viſible - 
Object radiates. | 

PLace [with N hers] that Part of immoveable Space 
which any Body poſſeſſes. 

Abſolute P.ace [with Philoſophers] is that Part of infinite 
and immoveable Space which a Body poſſeſſes ; called alſo 
primary Place. i | 

Relative Pact [in Philo, ] is the Space it poſſeſſes with 
Sw to other adjacent Objects, ed alſo ſecundary 

ace. | 

PLace Geometrickh, is a certain Extent wherein each Point 
may indifferently ſerve for the Solution of an indeterminate 
Problem, when it is to be reſolved Geometrically. 

Plane PLAcR [Geom.] is when the Point reſolving the Pro- 
blem is in the Periphery of a Circle, and is then termed Lo- 
cus ad Circulum. 1 * 

Simple Puace [Geom.] is when the Point which reſolves 

any Problem, is in a right Lme; | k | 

Solid Pace [Geam.] is when the Point that reſolves the 

Problem, is in one of the Conick Sections. | 
Surſolid PLACE [Geom.] is when the Point is in the Cir- 
cumference of a Curve of an higher Gender than the 
Conict Sections. 3 rt 8 
PLacr of the Sun or Planet (re ] is the Sign and 
Degree of the Zodiack which the Planet is in; or it is that 
Degree of the Ecliptick reckoned from the Beginning of 
Aries, which is cut by the Planet's Circle of Longitude. 
Apparent Puace [Aftron.] a Point in the ſtarry Heavens, 
which is found by a right Line paſſing from the Eye of the 
e terminated at the other End among the fixed 
tars. i © 12 : Nr 
Eccentrick P,acg [of a Planet in its Orbit] is the Place, 
or Point of its Orbit wherein a Planet would appear, if 
ſeen from the Sun. 5 

Heliocentric Puace [of a Planet] is the Point of the Eclip- 

tick, to which a Planet view'd from the Sun ts referrſd. 

_Geacentrick PLA [of a Planet] is that Point of the 

Ecliptick, to which a Planet view'd from the Earth is 
referred. WE 15k 0 oe l | 4 0-:- 
Regular Place ¶ Fortif.] is one whofe. Angles and Sides 

are every where qu. 3 
-. drregular Prack [ Nertiß.] is one whoſe Angles and Sides 
are unequal. F I 
Frack of Arms, a ſtrong City, or Town, where the chief 
Magazine of an Army is kept. LIAR. „ 


o 


| na 


4 | 
' Pract V Arms [in a City] is à la open Spot of 
Ground where the —— holds its —— mpeg 
Reviews, and in Caſes of Alarm, to receive Orders from 
the Governour. 2 

Place of Arn, [in a Siege] is a large Place covered 
from the Enemy, where the Soldiers are kept ready to ſuſ- 
tain thoſe who work in the Trenches, and to be command- 


ed to Places where they are wanted. 42 

PLace of Arms particular [in a Garriſon] is a Place near 
every Baſtion,” where the ters ſent from the grand Place 
to the Quarters aſſigned them, to relieve thoſe that are ei- 
ther upon the Guard, or in Fight. | 
 PLace of Arms {without} is a Place allow'd to the covert 
Way for the planting of Canon, to oblige thoſe who advance 
in their Approaches to retire, F | | 
PLA of Arms ſin a Camp] is a large Space at the Head 
of the Camp, for the Army to be ranged in and drawn up 
in Battalia. | 
To Pract [ placer, F.] to order, to diſpoſe, to put, to 
lay or fit. # F 

PLaces [with Arithmeticians] as the Place of Units, in a 
Number which conſiſts of 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, or more Places; that 
which is the outermoſt towards the right Hand is called the 
Place of Units. | | | 

_PLaces [in Fortification] is generally taken for the Body 

of a Fortreſs or ſtrong Hold. 

PLaces [with Grammariant] are Etymology and Words 


derived from the ſame Root, which in. the Latin are called 


Conjugates. 
LACEs [with Logicians] are univerſa] Terms, Genus, Spe- 
cies, Difference, Property, Accident, Definition, Diviſion. 
Places [in Metaphyficks] are certain general Terms a- 
greeing to all Beings, to which ſeveral Arguments are an- 
nexed, as Cauſes, Effetts, the Whole, Part, oppoſite 
Terms, 
PLacexTa, a Cake, Er. L. 
PrAckvrA Uterina [in Anat.] a ſoftiſh Maſs found in the 
Womb of pregnant Women, which ſerves to convey Nou- 
riſhment to the Child in the Womb, and is taken out after 
the Birth. | 
PL Act [ placidus, L.] gentle, mild, patient, quiet. 
PLa'cipness [ placiditas, L.] Peaceableneſs, Quietneſs. 
PLAa'ciTa, Pleas or Pleadings, L. t | 
 Pracita generalia [old ey the publick Aſſemblies of 
all Degrees of Men, where the King preſided, and they uſu- 
ally conſulted upon the great Affairs of the Kingdom, L. 
PLaciTA'RE, to plead Cauſes, L. N. 
Placita'ToR, a Pleader, L. 
PL&/crrum [in Lat] a Sentence of the Court, an Opi- 
nion, Ordinance, or Decree, L. | 
Praciruu nominatum [old Rer.] the Day appointed for a 
Criminal to plead and make Defence, L pn the 
PLua'cxert, the open Part of a Woman's Petticoat. 
PLaDAaARoOMA Ia s, Gr. ] exceſhve Moiſture or 
PLADAROS1s Weakneſs ; alſo: a little ſoft Swelling 


growing under the Eye-Lids, 


Prarond 7 ſin Arthitefare] the Cieling of a Room, 

bi renin dick. it be flat or arched, lined with 
Plaſter or .Joiner's Work, and frequently enrich'd with 
Paintings; alſo the Bottom of the Projecture of the Larmi- 
er of the Corniche, called alſo the Sæſit. 1 
; PLacia'rlan { plagiarins, L.] of or pertaining to a 
Plagiary. oy | | 4 
PLA OIARIsMH of plaglarius, L. L the ſtealing other Peo- 
ple's Works, and publiſhing them as one's own, 
: FI lagiarius, N Woo" IN 
PAE [plague, Da. prob. of plaga, L. of gawyn. 
Gr. a Ron Weh, acute, detrackive, e 


malignant Diſeaſe, uſually proving mortal, a Peftilence ; alſo 


Perplexity, Vexation, Embarraſſment. 

_ ToPLa'gGux[of plagen, Teut.] to vex, teaze, torment. 

Pr, vexitious, tormenting, c. PEAS. 

- PLaicsg.a Fiſh. - . e e neg 

Pralpzpv'xs [in Lao] Lawyers, who being 2 Sort of 

Attorneys, uſed to plead in behalf of their Clients. 
A Pram [ planities, L.] an even, flat, low Ground. 


105 PL ain [ planus, B.] even, ſmooth »/ alſo without Ornament; 


alſo maniteſt-; alſo ſincere, downright, F. 
Pram [in Heraldry] it is a Maxim, that the plainer the 


Coat, the nearer to. Antiquity, and the moſt noble. 1 
Pra Number [Arithm.] a Number that may be produ- 
ced by the Multiplication of 2 Numbers, one into another. 
7 Praix [ plaindre, F.] to complain. | 


PAN Place [in antient Geometry} a geometrical  Locas | 


Which was a right Line, or a Cirele, in oppoſition to a ſolid 
Place,” which was an Ellipſis, Parabola, and Hyperbola. 
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. . thro' the optick. Axes, 


Ptain Problem [with Mathemat.) ſuch an one as cannot 
be ſolved Geometrically ; but by the Interſection either of a 
right Line or a Circle, or of the Circumferences of 2 Cir- 
_ | 


Degrees of Longitude thereon, made equal with thoſe of the 
Latitude, as to Length. | _—_ 2 

PLain Sailing [with Navigation] the Method of Sailing 
by a plain Chart. \ 

PL ain Scale [with Navig.] a thin Ruler on which a Line 
of Chords, Signs and Tangents, is marked out, uſed for va- 
rious mathematical Uſes. | 

PLarn Table, an Inſtrument uſed by Surveyors of Land. 

PLarnness [of planus, or 2 and neſs] Evenneſs ; alſo 
Unadornedneſs; alſo Manifeſtneſs. 4 

PLar'xLy, evenly, c. manifeſtly, ſincerely, intelligibly. 

PLainT [ plainte, F.] a Complaint. 3 

PLarwT [in Law] is the Cauſe for which the Plaintiff 
doth complain againſt the Defendant, for which he doth ob- 
tain the King's Writ ; alſo the exhibiting in writing any 
Action, perſonal or real. 

PLarnT1FF [ plaintif, F.] a Complainant. 

PLai'sTER [emplaſtrum, L. of "#urxeseov, Gr. plaeſtex, 
Du.] a Medicament to be laid upon a Sore, &c. 

PLarr [ p/i, F.] a Fold in a Garment, &c. 

To PLarr [ prob. of pliſſer, F. or plicare, L.] to lay in 
Plaits or Folds. 

PLan [un plan, F. of planum, L.] a Draught, Ground- 
Plot; a Deſign of any Place or Work. 

Plan [with Architech, &c.] is a Draught of a Build- 
ing ſuch as it appears on the Ground ; ſhewing the Extent, 
Diviſion, and Diſtribution of its Areas into its Apartments, 
Rooms, Paſſages, c. 

Geometrical PLAN, is one in which the ſolid and vacant 
Parts are repreſented in their natural Proportion. 

Rais#d PL an, is one where the Elevation or Upright is 
ſhown upon the geometrical Plan, ſo as to hide the Diſtribu- 
tion. | 

Perſpeftive PLAN, is one conducted and exhibited by De- 
gradations or Diminutions, according to the Rules of Per- 
ſpective. . 

PLANARY [ planarius, L.] of or pertaining to a Plane, 
plain, even, ſmooth. | 

PLance're ſin Architecture] the under Part of the Corona 
or Drip ; making the ſuperior Part of the Coronice between 
2 Cymatiums. 3 

PrAa/ncnyrr, a Plank or Bord, F. 

PLANCHIA L Rer.] a Plank of Wood. : 

PLa'ncnuincG [in Carpentry] a laying the Floors of a 
Building. | | 

PLANE [ p/anxs, L.] a plain Surface, all whoſe Parts lie 
even between its Extremities ; alſo a Joiner's Tool. 

8 [ Plana, Ital.] a Joiner's Tool to ſmooth Boards 
With. 
To PLANE [ planer, F. of complanare, L.] to make even, 


* 

To PLANE [in Fozling] to fly or hover as a Bird without 
moving its Wings. | 

PLaxe Number [with Arithmeticians] is a Number which 
way from the Multiplication of 2 Numbers one into ano- 
ther. 

* PLaxe Problem {with Mathematicians] is ſuch an one as 
cannot be ſolved Geometrically ; but by the Interſection of 
a right Line and a Circle ; or of the Circumferences of 
2 Circles. 

Horizontal PLANE [in Proſpective] is a Plane paſling thro? 


the Spectator's Eye parallel to the Horizon, cutting the 


perſpective Plane, when that is perpendicular to the geome- 


trick one at right Angles. 


PLANE of Gravitation 2 is a Plane ſuppoſed to paſs thro? 
PTANE of Gravity S the Center of Gravity of the Bo- 


dy, and in the Direction of its Tendeney, that is perpendi- 


cular to the Horizon. ; | 
PLANE of Reflection [in Catoptricks] is a Plane which 


paſſes thro' the Point of Reflection, and is perpendicular to 


the Plane of the Glaſs, or reflecting Body. 
PLANE of Refra#ion [in Opticks, &c. 
thro' the incident and refracted Ray. + 
Geometrical PLANE is one, all the Parts of which lie even 
between its Extremities or bounding Lines, and it is the 
ſhorteſt Extenſion from one Line to another. | 
Vertical PLaxz [in Perſpective] is a Plane paſſing thro' th 


is a Plane drawn 


Spectator's Eye, perpendicular to the geometrical Plane, and 


uſually parallel to the perſpective Plane. 
PLANE of the Horopter [in Opticks) a Plane which paſſes 


Pran Chart [in Navigation] a Plan or Chart having the 


oropter, and is perpendicular to a Plane. pafling 


- Objefive Plans [in Perſpeftive] is any Plane 
the bark zontal Fase be 1 


uir ed. 
8 [of a Dial} the Surface whereon a Dial is drawn, 
PLans? ſin Fortification) a Draught repreſenting a Wok 


any ſituate 1 
entation in Perſpective is 


Pran Sas it would appear on the plain Field, if it were 
cut off level with the Ground, fo as to ſhew the Length of 
its Lines, the Angles and Diſtances between them, the 
Breadth and Thickneſs of the Moats, Ramparts, Breag. 
Works, Ce. ' | f 

Praun Tree [ platanus, L.] a Kind of tall Tree. 

PLa'xeT [æAarfνn⁰αe, Of Ar, to err or wander] a 
wandering Star. | | \ | 

PLA “NET ftruch, blaſted ; alſo ſtunned or amazed. 

Pla'nzTARY [ planetaris. L.] of or pertaining to the 
Planets. 

PLANETS, are wandering Stars or Bodies: Their ſecond 
or proper Motions from Weſt to Eaſt are not regular 33 
thoſe of the other Stars are, nor do they always keep at the 
ſame Diſtance one from the other; but are ſometimes nearer 
and ſometimes farther off, and fometimes joined, being ob- 
ſerv'd under the ſame Point of Heaven, and ſometimes oppo. 
_—_ 

Some turn about on their Axis, at ſeveral Times, and 
theſe Planets which may be imagined to be like our Earth, 
are opaque Bodies, and receive Light from the Sun, and re. 
flect it; for there is none of the Planets, except the Sun that 
ſhines with his own Light, but he enlightens the Planets. 

The Planets are lower than the fixed Stars. This ap 
in that they ſometimes eclipſe them and hide their ight 
from us. 7 | | 

There is a great Difference between the Planets as to 
their Luſtre. The Sun appears of a gold Colour; the Moy 
of a filver Colour ; Yenus very white, brillant, and lumi- 
nous; 42 is not ſo white and luminous; Saturn appears 
of a pale lead Colour, and does not ſeem to ſhine 3 Mars is 
as red as Fire, and glances very much; Mercury is of a 
bright filver Colour, and glances but little, is not often 
ſeen in our Climate, becauſe of the Obliquity of the Sphere, 
and - he being near the Sun, for which Reaſon he is always 
obſcur'd by or plung'd in its Rays, or the Vapours of the 
Horizon; but it is frequently ſeen in the ns” Zone, be- 
cauſe in thoſe Places the Sphere is not tn ſo oblique a Poſi- 
dion. 

The Planets are diſtinguiſh'd into great and ſmall. 

The greater are in Number ſeven, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
the Sun, Venus, Mercury, and the Moon ; the ſmaller Planets 
are in Number nine, four of which are call'd Fupiter's Satel- 
lites, and turn about Jupiter, and the other five revolve 
about Saturn. . 

PLaniFo'LIous [of planus, plain, and folium, L. a Leaf 
(ſpoken of Flowers) made up of plain Leaves, ſet together 
in circular Rows round the Center, whoſe Face is ufually un- 
even, rough and jagged, as Hawkweed, &&-. 

PLanrLoquy [ planiloquium, L.] a ſpeaking plainly. 

PLAniME'TRICAL, pertaining to the Menſuration of plain 
Surfaces. | 

PlanimeTRY [ planimetrie, F. of planus, L. and 
dere, Gr. to meaſure] the Menſuration of plain Surfaces. 

PLANIPE'TALOUS Flower [of planus, L. and ayTaxor, Gr. 
a Leaf] flat leaved, as when theſe ſmall Flowers are hollow 
only at the Bottom, but are flat upwards, as in Dandelion, 
Succory, &c. 

PrA'NIsHINxG [of planir, F.] making plain or even, 49 
Pewterers, Silverſmiths, &fc. do. 

PLAa'x1SPHERE [| planiſpherium, L. of planus, L. and 
cle, Gr. ] a Sphere projected on a plain Surface. 

4 Mi [plancke, Du. p/anche, F.] a Piece of Tims 
ber ſawn for Carpentry or Joinery. 

 PLank upon Plank [Sea Language] is when other Planks 

are laid upon a Ship's Side after ſhe is built. f 

4 PLanxinc [ planchant, F.] flooring or covering with 
lanks. | g : 

PLano convex Glaſs, is a Glaſs, one of whoſe Surfaces is 
convex, and the other plain. | | 5 

PLANT [p/anta, L.] is a general Name under which are 
compriſed all vegetable Bodies, as Trees, Shrubs, 
Herbs ; it is an organical Body conſiſting of a Root, 
5 Seed, producing uſually Leaves, a Stem, Branches, 
and Flowers. ; | es 

To PLAN [ plantare, L. ] to ſet Trees or Herbs; alſo to 
People a Country. * 1 

PLANTA ſeminalis. See Plantula. © EL | 

PLaxTa [Anatomy] the loweft Part or Sole of the Foot 
of a Man, L. OE NET 5 


"© 


nene Prants [in, Botany] are ſuch as either really 


t both Flowers and Seed, or ſeem to do ſo, in that no 
Flower or Seed has yet been diſcovered 3 as Muſhrooms, 
Moſſes, Sea-Weed, Coral, &c. 

Pra vr AN [plantage, L.] an Herb. 
- Pwa'nT AR L plantaris, L.] of, or pertaining to the Sole 
of the Foot. | r tags 

PlanTa'r1s [Anat.] a Muſcle of the Tarſus from its Ten- 
dons which is extended in the Sole of the Foot. It takes its 
Riſe from the Back of the outermoſt Knob of the inferior 
Appendage of the 'Thigh Bone, and is inſerted on both Sides, 
the firſt Internode of each leſſer Toe. | 

PlanTa' TION, a Colony or Settlement of a People in a 
foreign Country; alſo. a Spot of Ground, which ſome 
Planter or P 
cultivate and till for his own Uſe. - | | 

Pla'NTER ¶ planterr, F. plantator, L.] one who plants. 

Pranti'ceROUs [of plantiger, L.] Plant-bearing. | 

PLa'NTiNnG [ plantant, F. of L.] putting Plants in the 
Earth. | | 

Pua'nTixo [with Architect] ſigniſies the diſpoſing the 
firſt Courſes of ſolid Stone on the Maſonry of the Foundation, 
}zid level according to the Meaſures with all poſſible Exactneſs. 

Pra'nTULa /ſeminalis [with Botanifts] the little Herb 


that lies, as it were in an Embryo, or in Miniature in the 


Sced. | 

PL asu plaſch, D. Ia Place full of ſtanding Water, a Puddle. 

To PLasn [of plaſchen, Du.] to daſh with Water. 

Pla'sninG [with Husbandmen} bending\pnd atiterweaving 
the Boughs in Hedges to thicken them. | 

Pria'say, full of Plaſhes, Puddles, or ſtanding Waters. 

PLasm [ plaſma, L. of ra«dopea, Gr.] a Mould for caſt- 
ing Metals, c. 5 

To Pua'sTER [| plaſftrer, F.] to parget or dawb Walls, 
Cielings, c. with Plaſter. 

PLa'sTER [ platre, F.] a Sort of Mortar for plaſtering. 

PLa'sTER of Paris, a foſſil Stone of the Nature of a Lime- 
Stone, uſed in moulding, making Statues, Building, and ma- 
any other Uſes. | 


PLA'STERER [ p/atrier, F.] one who plaſters Walls. | 

5 [of platrer, F.] dawbing Walls over with 
er. 

Pr sic {xrA&5ix3, Gr.] a Branch of Sculpture, being 
the Art of forming the Figures of Men, Birds, Beaſts, 
Plants, Ec. in Plaſter, Clay, &c. 

PrA'srick [TA&5txcs, of Adem, Gr. to form] skilful in 
forming or making Statues of Earth, c. | 

PLasTick Virtue, a Power of forming or faſhioning any 
Thing. A Term invented by Naturaliſts to expreſs the 
Faculty of Generation or Vegetation, 

PLASTO'GRAPHY [TA@asoygapie, Gr.] a Counterfeiting. 

PLaT Vein, of a Horſe, i. e. certain Veins on each Shoul- 
der, where he is uſually blooded. . | 

PLaT-BanD [with Archite&s} any flat, ſquare Movlding, 
the Height of which does much exceed its Projecture. 


PLaT-BanD [with Gardeners} a Border, gr Bed of Flow- 


ers along a Wall, or the Side-ot a Parterre. 

PLAT-BanDs of Flutings [ Archit.) the Liſts, or Fillets, 
between the Flutings of Columns. | 

PLATE [platte, F.] a flat, broad Piece of Metal; a ſmall 
ls Silver Veſlels, c. alſo a Hoy or ſmall Water- 

„ | 

PLATED, covered over with a Plate of Metal. 

PLATTEN [with Printers] the Plate of a Printing-Preſs. 

PLaTEs [in Heraldry] round flat Pieces of Silver, with- 
out any Impreſſion on them, but as it were form'd ready to 
receive it. 

Pla"TroRm { plartforme, F.] a Draught or Deſign, the 
Ichnography of a Building, 

PLa"Trorwm [in Archit.] a Row of Beams which ſupport 
the Timber-Work of a Roof, and lie on the Top of the 
Wall, where the Entablature ought to be raiſed ; alſo a Kind 
of Terraſs-Walk on the Top of a Building. | | 

Pra“ Trou {in Mil. Affairs] a Plain-place prepared on 

the Ramparts, to raiſe a Battery of Cannons upon. | 

Pla'TFokRM [in a Ship of War] a Place on the lower 
Deck abaſt the Mam-Maſt, and round about the main Cap- 

| ſan, behind the Cock-Pit, called alſo the Orlipe, where the, 

wounded Men are taken Care of. 


PLa'Tic Aſpe# [Aftrolegy] is a Ray caſt from one Planet 


o another, not exactly, but within the Orbit of its own 


Light. 
 PLaro'nic Bodies [in Geometry] are the g regular Bodies, 


vix. the Tetrahedron, the Cube, the Odabedron, the Dadeca- 
Beuron, and the Tufibedron.” : 7 


* 


Prarovic Lowe [fo called of Plato, "the divine Philoſo- 


— o 


| | Pher] a pure ſpiritual Affection, ſubſiſting between the 


n, arrived in a new Colony, pitches on to 


PL 


different Sexes, abſtracted from all carnal. Appetites and Fru- 
ition, regarding no other Object but the Mind and its 
Beauties 3 conſiſting in Contemplation and Ideas of the 
Mind ; or between Perſons of the ſame Sex, it is a ſincere 
diſintereſted Friendſhip, abſtracted from any ſelfiſh Views. 
PLaTonic Year, is every 36000th Year, at what Time 
ſome Philoſophers fancied that all Perſons and Things ſhall 
return to the ſame State as they now are. 
PLaToxick [of Plato] pertaining, to Plato and his Doc- 
trines. ; 
PLla'roxnism, the Doctrine and Sentiments of Plata and 
his Followers, in Reſpe& to Philoſophy. 
fe — one that holds the Tenets or Principles of 
to. a7 1 81 | 
 PLaToox [in Mil. Affairs) a fmall ſquare Body of 40 or 
50 Men, drawn out of a Batalion of Foot, and ers of - 
tween the Squadrons of Horſe to ſuſtain them; or in Am- 
buſcades, Streights, or Defiles, &c. F. 
PLaTs fin a Ship] are flat Ropes made of Rope-Yarn, to 
keep a Cable from galling. 


r ; 

Plats [with Mariners] flat Compaſſes made uſe of in 
Maps or Charts. 

LATTER [ux plat, F.] a broad Diſh. 
PLa'TTER-FACED, broad faced. | | 
PLaTYcor1a [TAewxac, Gr.] a Diſtemper in the 

Eye that hinders it from ſhutting. 

PLaTYCoR1'as1s [of A el,, Gr.] a Diſeaſe in 
the Eye, when the Sight or Apple is broken or ſpread, ſo 
as to be incurable. 

PLaTY8Ma [in Anatomy} See Myodes. 

PLavu'piTte i. e. clap your Hands] a clapping of Hands 
in Token of Applauſe or thi-Approbation of an Action. 

PLA'usIBLE [ plaufibilis, L.] that ſeems to deſerve Ap- 
plauſe ; ſeemingly fair and honeſt, Qc. 

— pane of plauſibilis, F. and neſs] plauſible 
 PLavs1B1'LITY 5 uality, Deſervingneſs of Applauſe ; 
alſo the ſeeming fair and honeſt. 

PLAY plz, Sax.] a Recreation, Sport, &.. 

PLay-pay [plzg-veg, Sax.] 

Par ER [plegeine, Sax.] an Actor, Ee. 

ToPLa'y [of plæ gan, Sax. ] to divert, to game. 

PLay'som [of plæg yom, Sax. ] given or diſpoſed to play. 

PLa'rs0MNEss, Addictedneſs to play. | 

PLza [pleoh, Sax.] an Excuſe. | | 

PLea fin Law) is what either the Plaintiff or Defendant 


alledgeth for himſelf in Court. 


Foreign Pu a, is that whereby Matter is produced in any 
Court, which may be try'd in another. 

Common PLEAs, are ſuch as are held between common 
Perſons. | 

Pleas of the Crown, are all Suits in the King's Name, 
for Offences committed againſt his Crown and Dignity. 

Clerk of the Peas ſin the Exchequer] an Officer of that 
Court, in whoſe Office the Officers of that Court ought to 
ſue or be ſued upon any Action. 

To PIRAD [ plaider, F.] to put in a Plea at Law; alſo to 
alledge, to pretend. | 

P.ea'per [ plaideur or un plaidant, F.] a Counſellor at 
Law, a Barriſter. 

PLza'pinc [ p/aidant, F.] putting in a Plea in Law; al- 
ſo alledging, pretending. 

PLEeAa'sanT [ plaiſant,. F.] agreeable, diverting. | 

PLea'sanTaxEss [qualite plaiſante, F.] Delightfulneſs. 

PLEA'SANTRY, a pleaſant Joke, Mirth, &c. ! 

To PLEASE plarere, L. plaire, F.] to be content or fatis- 
fied, to be complaiſant to; alſo to humour, to be pleaſed 
with, or be willing. 


PLEea's1nG[ placens, L.]affording Pleaſure, Satisfaction, c. | 


PLEa'sIXGNEss, [of plaiſant, F. and 2%] pleaſurable 
Quality. 4 | 
PLeafsunt [ plaifir, F.] the Effect of a Senſation or Per- 


ception agreeable to the Mind, or the Satisfaction of ſome 


Appetite, Content, 325 Delight, Diverſion; alſo good 
Turns, Service, Kindneſs, Will. 1 | 
To PLEASURE, to do one a Pleaſure, to give Content, to 
oblige, to humour. | | 
PLiea'sURABLE [of pleaſure, and able] pleaſant, delightful. 
. PLBA'SURABLENESs, Agrecableneſs, Divertingneſs. 


 PLEBaNa'L1s 5 Eccleſia [old Rec. ] a Mother-Church, which 


PEB NIA Sdhas one or more ſubordinate Chapels. 


PLEBA “Aus [o/d Rec.] a rural Dean, ſo called becauſe an- 
tiently the Deaneries were commonly united to the Plabaniæ 
or Mother- Churches. | | 


PLEBE1'AN | plehitins, L. ongzof the Commonalty. I 


PLEeri'scituM, a Law or Statute made by the joint Con- 
ſent of the People or Commons, without the Senate. 
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P'L 
p — Ute, Lat. Barb. pleige, 5. a Pawn, Se- 


curity, Bail, Pawn, Ce. | 
PLEebcE Ir f. to leave for a Pledge, to pawn. - 


PLepcep [ pleige, F.] pawned, c. alſo having drank by 


the Recommendation of another. | 

' Pus'porxc [ pleigant, F.] pawning, engaging for. The 
Cuſtom of pledging in drinking was occaſioned by the 
Danes, who while they had the ag br in England uſed 
to ſtab the Engliſh, or cut their ts while they were 
drinking; and thereupon they requeſted of ſome Sitter by, 
to be their Pledge and Security while they drank ; fo that J 
will pledge you, ſignifies, I will be your Security, that you 
ſhall rink in Safety. 

PLe'pces {in Law) Sureties which the Pliantiff finds to 
proſecute his Suit. . 

PLN“ DOERY legagium, L. Barb. plegerie, F.] Sureti- 

- PLz/cctzry C thip, an undertaking, or anſwering for. 

PLe'pGeT@ [in Surgery] a Kind of flat Tent for a Wound; 

Piz'ceT Falſo a Piece of Rag folded up and apply'd to 
the Arm after letting Blood. 

Piz'cl1s aquiztandis [in Law] a Writ that lies for a Sure- 
ty, againſt one for whom he is Surety, if he negle& to pay 
the Money at the Day appointed. | 
PIA DES [rAwad\s, of rave, more, Gr.] the Con- 
ſtellation in the Neck of Taurus, called the 7 Stars, fo called 
becauſe they are more than the Iliades. 

PLerapes, ſituated at the Exciſton of the Back of Tau- 
rus, which by it is collected into 7 Stars. They ſay they 


are according to the Number of the Daughters of Atlas. 


But there are not 7 but only 6 viſible, of which this Reaſon 
is given. They ſay that 6 of them were married to Gods, 
but the 7th to a Mortal. That Jupiter lay with 3 of them; 
of which Ele#ra brought forth Dardanus, Maja Mercury, 
Taygete Lacedæ mon. Two were married to Neptune; Al- 


cyone, on which he begat Hureus and Celeno, on which he 


begat Leucum. Sterope was joined to Mars, on which Oeno- 
maus was begotten ; but Merope was married to Syſphus who 
was a Mortal, and thence is become obſcure. They are very 
famous among Men becauſe they intimate the Seaſon of the 
Year. 

Pie'narTY [Com. Law) a Term uſed when a Benefice is 
ſupply d, and is the direct Contrary of Vacation. 


Prz'Nary [of plenus, L. or pleniere. F.] full, intire, 


perfect. 

PLe'NaRINEss [of plenus, L. and neſs] Fulneſs. 

PrENE adminiſtrawit [Law Phraſe] a Plea pleaded þy an 
Executor or Adminiſtrator, where they have adminiftred the 
Deceaſed's Eſtate faithfully and juſtly, before the Action 
brought againſt them. 

PLENniLU'NARY, of, or pertaining to the H Moon. 

PLENIro', a Plenipotentiary. | 

PLEN1'POTENCE [| plena potentia, L.] full Power. 

PLEn1i'POTENT, having full or ample Power, Milton. 
| PLENIPOTE'NTIARY, Pertaining to full Power. 

PLEeniroTE'NTIARY [| plenipotentiare, F. plena potentia 
donatus, L.] a Commiſſioner or Ambaſſador from a Prince or 
State inveſted with full Power, to Treat with one from ano- 
ther Prince or State, and conclude Peace, c. | 
; rang forisfature [old Law] a Forfeiture of all that one 

ath, L. 

PLe'NIsT [of plenw, L. full] a Philoſopher who does not 
allow of any Vacuity in Nature. 

PLE'niTuUDE [ plenitudo, L.] fulneſs; in Phyfick, the 
ſame as P/ethory. | 

PLe'niTy [ plenitas, L.] fulneſs. ; | 
\ PLe/nTEoOVs [of plenitas, L.] abundant, fruitful, e. 
| Pre'xTEOUSLY [of pleniſime, L.] abundantly. 

Pie'NTEOUSNESsS [ plenitas, L.] plenty. 

PLE'NTIFUL [of plenitas, L. and Fall, Sax. ] abundant. 


PLeEnTi'FULNEss [of L. abe and xullne y ye, Sax. ] Plenty. 


PLE“NTY [ plenitas, abundance, great Store. 


Plenum [with Philoſophers] a Fulneſs, a Term uſed to 


| Agnify that State of Things wherein every Part of Space or 
Extenſion is ſuppoſed to be full of Matter, in oppoſition to 
Vacuum, or a Space devoid of all Matter, I. 

PLE'oNasM LNGUueñ eds, of Thtovato, Gr. to ſuper- 
abound] this Figure conſiſts in the uſing more Words than 
are neceflary, as when a Perſon lays, I did ſuch a Thing with 
mine con Hands, where the Word own is ſuper-abundant. 
 PLEoONas [in Grammar] the adding of a Letter or Syl- 
lable in the Beginning or Middle of a Word. | | 

PuE'onasm [with Rbetericians] a Figure wherein ſome 
ſuperfluous Words are added to expreſs the Indignation of 
the Orator, and a greater Certainty in the Matter. _ 

PLEROPHORI'A [Angwprgia, Gr.] the utmoſt Pitch of 
Faith, Fulneſs and Evidence of Faith and Aſſurance, L. 


* 


Fiuneirse C7 of Re, Gr. to an up] Me. 


dicines good to bleed F „and fo to fill up Wounds. 
| pron pp d ", TAnWess, Gr.] troubled with x 
PLETHO'giCaL lethory. | | 


Puz'Thokty thora, L. of l, Gr.] a too 
abounding wich. lood or laudable Humours, A 5 
hurtful to the Body. 4 | 

PLevin [ plevina, Lat. Bar.] a Warrant or Aſſurance, 
Law-Term. | 

Pieu'sa [e, Gr.] the Membrane or Skin that co- 
vers the Inſide of a Cheſt, ſticking tothe Ribs. 

PLzvu'risy [TAwgiors, of AS , Gr. a Side or Rib 
an Inflammation of the Fleurs, and of the Muſcles lying be. 
tween the Ribs, attended with a continual Fever, Stitches in 
the Side, Difficulty of Breathing, G. 

PLEURO-PNEUMONIA [of Age, and f,, Gr.) 
a complicated Diſeaſe, being a Pleuriſy and a Peripneumony 
together. | 

PLievRIT1s. See Pleuriſfy. 

PLev'xoTHOPhA'sa [of A. 2 Pleureſy, 35886 
firaight, and rye}, Gr. th] a Diſeaſe in the Side, when 
the Perſon afflicted cannot breath unleſs he fits upright. 

PLzxvus chorcides [with Auatomiſti] an admirable Contex- 
ture of ſmall Arteries in the Brain, reſembling a Net, L. 

Plexus reticularis [Anat.] the ſame with the Net like _ 
Union, juſt over the Pineal-Gland. | "i 

PLYAaBLE [liable, F.] apt to bend, or eaſy to be bended, 
twiſted, Cc. b 

PliaBLENEss, eaſineſs to be bent, &c. 

PuYanT [of pliant of plier, F.] pliable. 

PliſanTxess [of pliant, F. and neſs] Flexibility. 

PLi'ca [among the Polanders] a Diſtemper which cauſes 
their Hair to cling together like a Cow's Tail. 

Plica terre [old Rec.] a ſmall Portion or Spot df 
Ground, L. | 

PLYcaTURE [ plicatura, L.] a Fold or a Folding. 

PLicaT [in Law) an Eſtate with the Habit and Quality 
of the Land ; alſo ſometimes it extends to the Rent Charge 
and Poſſibility of a Dower. | 

PLicur [plight, Teut.] State and Condition of Bodies; 
alſo the Condition and Quality of Land. 23 
; 3 [plihwan, Sax. ] to engage or promiſe ſo- 

emnly. 

PIN TH of a Statue [ Archit.] a Baſe or Stand, either fut, 
round, or ſquare, ſerving to ſupport a Statue, &c. 
Pix rA [in Architecture] a flat ſquare Member, otherwiſe 
called the Slipper, which ſerves for the Foundation of the 


| Baſe or Foot of a Pillar. Alſo the Abacus or upper Part of 


the Tuſcan Pillar, is ſo called by Yitruvius; allo a thick 
Wall, in which there are two or t Rows of Bricks placed 
in Form of a Plat-Band. 

PLinTH [of the Capigg/]a Member about the Chapiter of 
a Plat-Band of a Pillar, like the Abacus of the Tuſcan Pillar. 

PLiNTH of a Wall [ Archit.] 2 or 3 Rows of Bricks ad- 
vancing out of the Wall; or any flat high Moulding, ferving 
in a Front Wall to mark the Floors, and to ſuſtain the Eaves 
of a Wall, and the Larmier of a Chimney. 

PlinTHus [ { e Brick { Til 

e ee c TAiv2uG, Gr.] a Brick or ſquare Tile, 

PL1sToLOCH1'a [AA, Gr.] a Sort of wild Mal 
lows, Ce. 

PlirzE, an antient Meaſure, ſuch as our Yard or Ell. 

PLo'ce [xNexi, Gr.] a Figure in Rhetorick, whereby a 
Word is repeated by Way of Emphaſis ; in ſuch a Manner 
as not only to expreſs the Subject, but alſo the Quality of it. 

To PLop [prob. of ploeghen, Du. to Plough, or camplater, 
F.] to contrive, or labour earneſtly in a Matter. 

PLo'ppixc [prob. of complotant, F.] having one's Head 
full of Contrivance. EBT | 

Pro'xxzrs, a Kind of coarſe Woollen Cloth. 

Pror [of complet, F.] a Conſpiracy, a Deſign ; allo 4 
a Piece of Grou | | 

To Pror [compluter, F.] to combine, to conſult together; 
to contrive, to hatch. 

Pror [with Surveyors] the Plan or Draught of any Par- 
cel of Ground, ſurvey'd and laid down in its proper Dimen- 
ſions. | 

Pror [ in Dramatick Paetry] the Knot or Intrigue, 
which makes the Difficulty, and embaraſs the Piece in either 
a Comedy or W 4 | 8 

PLo'rTER, a Conſpirator. ET 

PLo'TTING [complotant, F.] conſpiring, c. £14 

PLo'rTiNnG fin Surveying] the Art of deſeribingor 2 
down on Paper the ſeveral Angles and Lines of a Tractk 
Ground ſurveyed. | | Fr. 
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alſo ſuch a Knot of _ a ſmall ſquare Body of Musketeers, 
drawn out of a Body —_— when they form the hol- 
low ſquare to ſtrengthen the Angles, a Platoon. 
Pro'ven Cher, F.] a Fowl, | 
| PLovone[plog; Dan.] an Inſtrument for Tillage. 

L 
PLoUCH-ALMS, a Penny which every Pleughman antient- 
ly paid to the Church. \ 

PLov'cninc [of ploger, Dan.] turning up the Ground 
with a Plough. | 

PLov'cHman [of plog, Dan. and Man, Sax.] 

' PLovGH-SHARE [plog, Dan. and Yeean, Sax.] 
PLou'cn-sTAFF | plog, Dax. and Ya x, Sax.] 
PLou's#-TAlL [plog, Dan. and wzyl, Sax.) 
PLov'GH-LAND, as much arable Land as one Plough could 
plough in a Year. This in the Beginning of the Reign of 
Richard I. was accounted 60 Acres, and in the gth of the 
ſme King 100 Acres. 

PLovcy [with Book-binders] an Inſtrument for cutting 
the Edges or Margins of Books. 

PLovcn [in Navigation) a Mathematical Inſtrument made 
of Box Wood, (fc. uſed at Sea in taking the Height of the 
Sun or Stars, c. in finding the Latitude. Ky 

PLouca Monday fn the North of Exgland] the next 
Monday after 12th Day, when the Plough-Men draw a 
Plough from Door to Door, and beg Plough-Money to drink. 

Prow Bote [old Rec.] a Right of Tenants to take Wood 
to repair Ploughs, Carts, and Harrows, and for making 
Forks, Rakes, Cc. 

To PLuck [pluecian, Sax. plucker, Dan.] to pull away 
from by Force or with a Twitch. | | 

A PLvuck [prob. of pluck, Dan. pluc, Sax. g. d. what 
is plucked A the Entrails of a Calf or Sheep. 
PLv'cxinc, pulling with Force, &c. | 
PLuG Lolusg be, Du.] a large wooden Peg for ſtoppin 
2 Water-Pipe, c. | 
Plum [prob. of plummet] as to fall down plum, is to fall 
down perpendicularly or right down. 

PLum [plum,Sax.] a Fruit well known. 

PLum [with Botan.] in a large Senſe, ſignifies any fleſhy 
Fruit, containing one Seed incloſed in a hard ſtony Shell, as 
Apricots, Peaches, Cherries, &c. 

PLum-TREE [plum-Tneo, Sax. ] 
PLumacto'Li[withSurgeoms) Bolſters, the ſame as Splenia, L. 
Pru“uAdE [ plumage, F.] a Bunch of Feathers, &c 
PLums [plum, Sax.] a Fruit well known. 
Prunus ix E [of plumbago, L.] Lead naturally mingled 
with Silver. | 
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PLu'mBer [of plambarius, L.] a Worker in, or Maker 

of leaden Veſſels. | 

Puu'mBtRyY, the Trade of making leaden Veſſels. 

PLu MBING, trying by a Plummer or Plumb-Line. 

Pru'un-LIxE [of plumbum, Lead, and linea, L] a Plum- 
met uſed by Architects, c. to ſee that their Work ſtands 
upright. 

PLu'mBum, Lead, L. | 

PLu'mBUM um [(with Chymifts] burnt Lead, a Com- 


in a Crucible, and turned to a black Powder. 
Plume [eh, L. a Feather, plum, xe de n, Sax.] a 


the Head. 

PLums [in Botany] a little Member of the Grain or Seed 
of a Plant, being that which in the Growth of the Plant 
becomes the Stem or Trunk. 

PLume [in Corn] is that which after the Radicle is ſhot 
forth, ſhoots out towards the ſmaller End of the Seed, and 
thence is by ſome called the Acroſpire. 


of the Feathers of a Hawk, which ſhews her Conſtitution. 
Plume 4/lum, a Mineral, a Kind of Talk. | 

To PLUME [plumer, F.] to pluck off the Feathers. 
PLiumey-Striker [ſo called from officiouſly bruſhing Fea- 
thers or Hairs off fror other Mens Clothes] a Pick-Thank 
or Flatterer. 2 3 | | 

PLum'csroOus [plumiger, L.] wearing or bearing Fea- 

thers or Plumes. n * 
Pru'uiN L Talconry] is when a Hawk fiezes on a Fowl, 
and plucks the Feathers off from its Body. 1 
PLu'mipepE [plumipes, L.] having feathered Feet. 
Buu'MMer [plumbarius, Lela Worker in Lead. | 
Prufung [of plambum, I.] a Lead for plumbing; c. 
Pru'uogE [plumoſes, I.] fall of Feathers. | 


F 1 pre“ rren [of gelben, F. 2 Clew or Bottom of Thread, 


PLuMBa'co [in Betany] the Herb Lead-Wort, or Arſe- 


poſition of two Parts of Lead, and one of Sulphur, melted 


Set of Oftriches Feathers for Ornament, commonly worn on 


P.ums [with Felconers] the general Colour or Mixture 


PL 


PLUM ## Fleſh, full and round. fre”! * : > Yi 
PLu'mexess prob. of pom, L. or pore, F. an Apple, 
7. 4. full or round as an Apple, Si,] Fulncfs and Raund- 


neſs in Fleſh. 
To PLu'nver [nlgnarer, Dar. plundern, Tear.) to rob, 
ſpoil, or take away by: Violenes. gt . 
Puu'nver [plynoer, Dan.] Spoil taken in War. 


Puu'nperING [of plypadter, Dan.] ſpoiling, taking away | 


by Violence. | 

PLunce, a Trouble, an Incumbrance. - 

Pu“ NEON, a Water-Fowl, a Diver, F 

ToPLu'xcs [plenger, F.] to dip into Water over Head 
and Ears. 

PLu'xxeT Cachur, a Sort of blue Colour. 

PLu'raL [pluralis, L.] ot, or pertaining to many. 

Plu'/salisT, a Clergyman who has ſeveral Benekces, 

PLura'LiTY [pluralitas, L.] a diſcrete Quantity confif- 
ing of two, or a greater Number; a greater Part. 

Prox Li [of Benefices] is when a Parſon has two, 
three, or more ſpiritual Livings. | 


PLu'rIgs, a Writ which goes after two former Writs 


have had no Effet; the firſt of which is called Capiqs, the 
ſecond Sicut alias, and the third Pluries. | 


PLURI'MUS, 4, am, [in Batap. Writ.) very many, plurimis, 
with very many, I. | 

Prus [in Botarn. Writ.) more, pluribrs, with more, L. 

PLusn [peluche, F.] a Sort of Cloth made of Hair, as 
Shag, of Silk, as Velvet. 

PLusn [in Botany] a Name given to the Thrum in the 
_ of Roſes, Anemonies, Sc. ſome call them Thrummy 

ads. 

PLu'To ITIAsTQ@, i. e. Riches, becauſe all Wealth or 
Riches is fetch'd or ſaught for ont of the Bowels of the 
Earth] the Son of Saturn and Os. He is, by the Poets, 
call'd the God of Hell and Riches; and' is fabled to. be 
lame when he comes towards a Perſon, but winged when 


he goes from him; becauſe Riches come ſlowly, but go away 


apace. He is alſo repreſented in Painting, &c. blind; be- 
cauſe, for the moſt part, he comes to them that are moſt un- 
worthy. 

PLvu'vial, a Prieſt's Veſtment or Cope. 

PLu'vias [plavialis, L.] rainy, belonging to. Ram, 

PLuviaLlis, a Plover, a Bird ſo called of plugights, L. 
7. e. rainy, becauſe it delights in Places wet with Showers of 
Rain, and marſhy Places. 

PLuvia'ls, a Sort of Hood or Cloak antiently worn by 
Ecclefiaſticks, to defend them from the Rain. 

PLu'vious [pluvioſus, L.] that abounds in, or cauſes Raig- 

PLy'1yG [prob. of lian, F.] bending, giving way; ajſo 
attending at a Place to be employ'd, as Watermen, Sc. alſo 
doing any Thing induſtriouſſy. 


To PLy [prob. of apply] to attend at a certain Place, in 


Order to get à Fare, as Watermen; alſo to give one's Mind 


to, to be intent upon. 

PLyER [of Plier or Employ, F.] one who plyes or waits 
at a certain Place, to be hired or employ'd, as Watermen, 
Porters, c. or Whores at a Bawdy-Houſe, or elſewhere. 

PLyeRs [of plier, F. to bend] a Sort of Tongs or Pin- 
cers for bending or twiſting. . 8 
8 PxEUMA [TYivua, Gr.] a Puff or Blaſt of Wind, Breath, 

pirit. | | | 
Pxzv'MaTick Engine, an Air-Pump. See Pang: 
Pxev'MaTicks [pneumatica, L. of mysuuaTiaEg,CGr.] of the 
Air, or the Laws, wherein that Fluid is condenſed, rarified, 
Sc. ] the Doctrine of the Gravitation and Preſſure of 
elaſtick or compreſſible Fluids. 
 PaxzuMa'TICAaL Experiments, ſuch as are made in the ex- 
hauſted Receiver of the Air-Pump, in Order to diſcover the 
ſeveral Properties of the Air, and its Influence on other Bodies. 
Pneuma'Ticks [with Schoo/mep] the Doctrine of Spirits, 
as God, Angels, the human Mind, Ce. 
PnEUMATOCE'LE [TYWVpATOIAN, of gys0ua Wind, and 
xa Rupture, Gr.] a flatulent or windy Hernia, or Pu- 
mor of the Membranes of the Teſticles, proceeding from 
peat-up Vapours, and attended with a tenſive Pain. 
PxeuMaTo'pes [v W-, Gr.] a fetching of the 
Breath ſhort. 


PxeEUMaTo'MACH1 [of yeiga, Spirit, and u w, Gr. 


to fight againſt or oppoſe] Hereticks, ſo called tram their 


oppoſing the Divinity of the Holy Spirit, and placing him 
in the Number of Creatures. | 
PRREUNMATO“MPHALus 8 
and du the Navel, Gr.] a Swelling in the Navel, oc- 
caſioned by Wind. Dee 
PxguMaTo'LoG1sT [of us, the Spirit or Breath, 
and i, Gx. ] one that treats 91 Spirits, Breath, Ac. We 
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Prromaro'Locy 888 Gr.] the Doctrine 


and Contemplation of Spirits and ſpiritual Subſtances. 

PaxzumaTo'srs [*19vpaTraris, mY a Term uſed by 
ſome Authors for the e 5 ormation of animal 
Spirits in the barky Subſtan ce of the Brain. | 

anne [of yedua and pla, Gr. Wiſdom] 
the ſame as Pneumatology. 1 5 

Pxzwmo'nics [avtuuortty Gr.] Medicines good againſt 
Diſeaſes of the Lungs, where the Reſpiration is affected. 

Puxv' uon [Tywuer, Gr.] the Lungs. 

Pn16A'LIUM, a 1 1 

 Parowmus Hs, Gr. angling or choaking. 

_To Poach erb of pacher, F. to beat one's Eyes black 
and blue] to deſtroy the Game by illegal Methods; alſo to 
boil Eggs. | 

iy. a Deſtroyer of Game by illegal Methods. 

Po'carD; a Water-Fowl. 1 & 

Pock [pocea, Sax. ] a Scab or Dent of the Small-Pox. 

Po'cxeT [pochcha, Sax.} a little Bag uſually worn in 
Garments. | 

Pocxzr of Wool, the Quantity of half a Sack. 

Pocxzr Hays [with Fowolers) ſhort Nets for taking Phea- 
{ants alive. | 3 

Po cx RT TIN [of pochcha, Sax. a Pocket] putting into 
the Pocket. FE 

Pocxwoop-TREE, an Indian Tree, the Wood of which is 
uſed by Phyſicians. 

Pocxi'xkSss [of pocca and neJYe, Sax.] pocky State or 
Condition. 

| PockxiFieD [of pocca, Sax. and fio, L.] that has got 
the French Pox, pocky. . 

Pocks, a Diſtemper in Sheep. 

Pocky [of pocca, Sax.] having the Pox. 

Poco [in Muſick Books] a little leſs, and is juſt the Con- 
trary to Piu, and therefore diminiſhes the Strength of the 
Signification of the Words joined with it, Ital. 

Poco Allegro [in Mufick Books) directs to play not quite 
ſo brisk as Allegro requires if it ſtood alone, ral. 


Poco piu Allegro [in Mufick Books) ſignifies a little more 


brisk, Ital. 
Poco mino Allegro [in Mufick Books] a little leſs brisk, Ital. 
Poco large [in Mufick Books] directs to play not quite ſo 
Now as the Word largo requires if it be alone. 
Poco Preſto [in Mufick Books] fignifies not quite fo quick 
as Preſto if it ſtands alone. 
Poco'x is [of Virginia and Maryland] a Root peculiar to 
thoſe Places, of admirable Efficacy, to aſſwage Swellings and 
Aches. | 


Pop [horde or hode, Du.) the Husk or Shale of any 


Pulſe, containing the Pulſe, as Peas, Beans, &&c. 
Popa'cra [mdtyes of ebe gen. of Ty, a Foot, and 
den. Gr. a laying hold of] the Gout in the Feet. 
ODAGRA Iini | Botany] the Herb Dodder, I. 
PoppERs, the gatherers of Peas-Cods, Beans, and other 
Pulſe. 
PopesTA fin /taly, Venice, Genoa, &c. a Magiſtrate 
PopEsTATE { who adminiſters Juſtice in ſeveral free 


Cities. 


” 


. Popex [ Anatomy] the Fundament or Breech, L. 


PoroMETER. See Pedometer. 

Po'em | poema, L. minua, Gr.] a Piece of Poetry, a 
Compoſition in Verſe of a due Length and Meaſure, a Copy 
of Verſes. | | 

Po'ssy [prefis, L. of ines of wigw, Gr. to make 
Frame or invent] the Work of a Poet, the Art of compoſing 
Poems, or Pieces in Verſe. | 

Po'eT [ porta, L. nns, Gr.] an Author, who compoſes 
Poems, or Diſcourſes in Verſe. | | 

PoeTa'sTER, a paltry Poet, a pitiful Rhimer, L. 

PoETE'ss C poetifſa, L.] a female Poet. 

Pox'TICAL NL poeticus, L. wnrixss, Gr.) of or pertaining 

Pog'Ticx Sto Poetry, having an Air of Poetry. | 

PoeTiICaL Fuftice 1 the Drama] is uſed to ſignify a 
Diſtribution of Rewards and Puniſhments to the ſeveral Per- 
ſons, at the Cataſtrophe or Cloſe of à Piece, anſwerable to 


the ſeveral Characters in which they have appeared. 


PoeET1iCAL Riſing and Setting of the Sun | Afron.] 
a Riſing and Setting of them, peculiar to the antient Poets, 
who reterred the Rifing and Setting of the Stars to that of 
the Sun, and accordingly made 3 Sorts of Riſings and Set- 
tings, viz. Coſmical, Acronical, and Heliacal. 1 | 

To Pos TicizE N poetiſer, F.] to act the Poet, to compoſe 

To Pos'T1ZzE Poems, g S . 8 

Pog'TRY Li,, Gr.] See Pocſyj. 

Pooxk, a Cold in a Horſe's Head. 


$3 1 


, , 72 another. 
Foo as [ «rogpriay, Gr.] a Sort of Comet or blazing 
Star, with a Beard, * 5 . 
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| 1 
Porxant[ prignint, F.] ſharp, tart, biting; alſo fatys. 
cal, cutting, (poi bitter. NINE . 


Por'nanTREss [of poignant, F. and neſs) ſharpneſs, faty- 
1 C Poingon, F. Ja little th 
0'1N$SON vinon, F. Ja little inted Iron, 

_ a 1 1 Handle, you = Horleman holds ON 
ight- „to prick a leaping Horſe in the Crou c. 
A rid , | - noni 

Point [Point, F. „ L.] a ſharp End of any 
Thing; alſo an Head or chief Matter; alſo a Mark of 
1 ; — a Sort of Needle-Work Lace. 

o PoinT ¶ pointer, F.] to make ſharp at the End; alſo 
—_— Writing, wel Points. 1 - 

A Point [in Geometry] according to Euclid, is that which 
has no Parts or is indivifible ; or (as others define it) is the 
Beginning of Magnitude, and conceived ſo ſmall as to have no 
Parts ; being the ſame in Quantity as an Unite in Number; or, 

A PoinT [by Geometricians] is ſuppoſed to be that which 
= neither Breadth, Length, nor Thickneſs, but is indivi- 
ible. | | | * 


To PotxT at or to, to direct to or ſhew by the Finger ex- 
tended. | | 


PotxT | punfum, L.] an Inſtant, Moment, c. as at the 
row of Death, Ec. 892 
oINT [in Aſtronomy] a Term applyed to certain Parts o 

Places, marked in the Heavens and ditinguiſhed by piper 
Epithets, as 

Cardinal Poix rs [ Aftron. and Geogr.] the 4 grand Divi- 
ſions of the Horizon, Eaf, Weſt, North, and South. 

So/titial PornTs [ Aftron.] are the Points, wherein the 


_ Equator and Ecliptick interſect, called the North and South 


Points, and the Interſections of the Horizon with the prime 
Vertical, called the Eaft and Ves. | 

Vertical PotxTs [ Aſtron.) are the Zenith and Nadir. 

Points of Station [with Afronemers] are thoſe Degrees 
of the Zodiack, in which a Planet ſeems to ſtand quite ſtil, 
and not to move at all. | 

* PoixT [of Diſtance] is a Point in the horizontal Line, 
ſo far diſtant from the principal Point, as the Eye is remote 
to the ſame, 


Foix of Divergence, of a concave Glaſs, is the fame as 
virtual Focus. | | | 

PoinT of contrary Flexure [in Geometry] is the Point of 4 
Curve, wherein it is bent or infleted to a Part contrary to 
that it tended to before. 

Polxr Blank [in Gunnery] is when the Piece being level- 
led, the Shot or Bullet goes directly forward, and does not 
move in a crooked Line. 

Poi x [in Heraldry] is when 2 Piles are born in a Coat 
of Arms, ſo as to have their Points meet together in any 
Part of the Eſcutcheon. 

Point Champain ꝰ [ Heraldry] an Abatement of Ho- 

Pol xe . appertaining to one who kil- 
led his Priſoner of War after Quarter demanded. 

Poixr Dexter parted ten Jun} an Abatement due to 
a Braggadochio, who boaſted of more than he did or can do. 

PoinT in Point Sanguine [ Heraldry] a Mark of Diminu- 
tion, which appertains to one who is lazy or ſlothful in the 
Army. | x 

PoinT plain Sanguine [ Heraldry] an Abaſement proper 
for a Liar that tells falſe Stories to his Sovereign. 

PoixT inverted [ Heraldry] is when a Point deſcends from 
the Chief downwards; poſſeſſing 2 Thirds of the Chief; 


but diminiſhing, as it approaches the Point of the Eſcutche- 


on. 
PoinT i Band [in Heraldry] is when the Point is placed 
PoinT ix Bar 122 in the Situation of a Bend or 
Bar. | | | 
Poi xr [in Horſemanſhip] a Horſe is ſaid to make a Point 
when working upon Volts, he does not obſerve the Round 
regularly, but putting a little out of his ordinary Ground, 
makes a Sort of Angle or Point by his circular Tread. 
PoixT ſin Mafct] a Mark or Note antiently uſed to 
diſtinguiſh the Tones. . 
Point [in Navigation] is the 32d Part of the 1 
Compaſs, containing 11 Degrees 15 Minutes, the half 0 
which, viz. 5 Degrees 38 Minutes is called the half Point, 
and the half of the laſt, being 2 Degrees 49 Minutes is cal- 
led a quarter Point, hence | 54 4 
To ſail upon a Polxr, is to fail by the Mariners Compa 
Poixyr {with Navigators] a Term uſed for a Cape or 
Head-Land, jetting out into the Sea, when 2 Points of La 
in a right Line againſt each other, as the innermoſt is hind * 
from being ſeen by the outermoſt, they ſay they are one 
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Feu, Tin Fee. brick; weh, Tur or Concatt vir 
iy found ar the Clofe of an Epigfam. ane en 
pour of Concourſe [in Opticks] is that Point where the 
viſaal Rays inclining towards each other; and being fuſh- 
ciently lengthened, - meet together and * limited. in che 
ofiddle and croſs the Axis. 3 Lad on cad. 
' PorxT of Incidence [in O ticks] is that Point upon, the 
Surface of à Glaſs, or any Body on which a Ray of Light 


e of Diſperſion Lin Opticks] is that wherein the Rays 
begin to diverge 3 commonly called the Virtual Fu. 
PoiwT 8 RefleFion, {in Opticks)] is a Point on the Sur- 
face of a Glaſs or other Body, whence a Ray is reflected. 
Poixr of Refractien [in Opticks]- is the Surface of a Glaſs 
or other refratting Surface, wherein the Refraction is effec- 
ted. | | 
oinT of Sight [in PerſpeFive] is a Point on a Plane 
215 * wh che Line, drawn from the Perpendicular 
to the Plane. ä in ck | 
PoixT of Concurrence [in Perſpective] is the ſame as the 
principal Point. ee noon Res 
PoixT of View ¶ Perſpective] is à Point at diſtance from a 
Building or other Object, wherein the Eye has the moſt ad- 
yentageous View br Proſpect of the ſame. FEY 
Polxr [in Phyſc>s] is the ſmalleſt or leaſt ſenſible Object 
of Sight, mark'd with a Pen, Point of a Compaſs, or the 
like. | | 
Senfible Poixr [according to Mr. Lock] is the leaſt Par- 
ticle of Matter or Space that can be diſcerned, and which to 
the quickeſt Sight is about 30 Seconds of a Circle, whereof 
the Eye is the Center. 
At Point Device [old Rec.) exactly. 1 
To Pol Nr [ pointer, F.] to make ſharp at the End. 
To Point, [pointer, F.] to mark Writing with Points or 
Stops; alſo to ſhew or direct to with the Finger. 
To Poi Un [Gunnery] is to level it againſt a 
Fee. | 
Pov [in ck Books] ſignifies to ſeparate or divide 
each Note eds Ok * in a very plain and diſtinct 
Manner. | 
Por'xTeD [pointu, F.] having a Point. 
Poi'xTEL, a Pencil. | 


Poi'xTiNG. [ ponent, F.] putting Points; alſo ſhewing 


with the Fingers, Cc. | 

PoinTixG the Cable [with Sailors] is the untwiſting it at 
the Ends and leflening the Yarns, and twiſting them again, 
and then faſtening it with a Piece of Marline, to prevent 
it from ravelling out. | 

PorxnTixc [with Grammarians] the Art of dividing a 
Diſcourſe by Points, into Periods or Members of Periods, 
for the better Underſtanding and Pronuntiation. 


PornTinG [with Navigators] is the marking what Point 
or Place a Ship is upon the Chart. 


PoixnTixc [in Gunnery] is the levelling or directing a 


NN or Mortar- piece, ſo as to play againſt any certain 
oint. 
Pommes [with Grammarians] Comma's (,) Cotons (:), Se- 
micolons (;), Periods (.), Point of Admiration ( of Inter- 
rogation (2), e. | 
PornTs [in Hebrew] are certain Characters, which in the 
Writings of that Language, ſerve to make the Vowels, and 
are moſtly but a Sort of Points, | 
Dc A Pois ſin Heraldry] the Points of an E- 
_- ſcutcheon are the ſeveral different Parts of it, de- 
noting the local Poſition of any Figure: Of 
AO_P) theſe there are nine principal ones, D ſhews the 
Dexter Chief, C the Preciſe Middle Chief, 
S the Siniſter Chief, H the Honour Point, F the Feſſe 
22 N the Nombril Point, A the Dexter, P the Siniſter 
aſe. 0 | 
Heralds ſay that an Eſcutcheon repreſents the Body of a 
Man, and the Points ſignified by Letters denote the princi- 
pal Parts of the Body; ſo that D C'S, that mark out the 
three Points of the Chief, repreſent the Head of a Man, in 
which reſide the Senſe, the Memory, and the Judgment. 
H repreſents the Neck, and is called the Honour Point, be- 


cauſe Chains of Gold, Sc. are for Honour's ſake put about 


the Neck by Princes. F being the Center, denotes the 
Heart of Man, being the moſt exquiſite and conſiderable 
Part, in which Courage and Generoſity - reſide. N the 
the Nombril Point repreſents the Navel, which being the 
Part by which we received. Nouriſhment in our Mother's 

omb, intimates, that if Perſons deſire to be eſteemed, they 


mult receive the Nourifhment of Virtue: A repreſents the 


| Right-Side or Flank, which is the moſt honourable, in that 


of Fortune 


Animal, vegetable or mineral dy, hich renders it 
and even mortal to thoſe that take it, F 


clog and nail it up, 
made High IT 


PH 
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© the Legs, Which are ab Emblegi the 
Conſtancy and Stealiiieſs's Mn ought to uſe upon "it Nad 


1 _ Fourchee tro Pons! * in 
ene e Fehtcheon. 000 , 
To Polen { poſery, Fr weigh with, the Hand, 
to bring to an equal Balance, OY 
Polsk Led, | x: 
Po1'sox-{prob. of polis, L. I a malignant Quality, ee 
rtful 


7 Poison [impoiſonner, F.] to give Poiſon, to inſect. 
To Poison 4 Piece [in Gunnery], ſignifies the ſame, as to 


PorsoN1NG, by a Statute in the Time of Henry VIII, was 
Txęaſon; after the repealing of that Law the 
Puniſhment in 


Water, and to be boiled to Death; but now it is only hang- 


ng, it being Felony without the Benefit of the Clergy. 
01 


'$0NOUs, of, or pertaining to, or full of Poiſon. 


Por'sonousNuss [of empoiſernt, F. and neſs] poiſonous 
Quality. | | | 7; v4 
Poi r RAL I peftorale, Ll a Breaſt-Plate, a Corſlet. 
Poxs [pocca, Sax.] a Bag. . 
Po'xzR, an Inſtrument to ſtir the Fire. 
To Po'xs [prob. of pocher, F.] to rake or puddle with a 
Stick, &c- alſo to pore purblindly. * 
Poxxs, long Sleeved Gowns antiently worn. 5 
Pol A duk, a Sort of Ship or Sea Veſſel, uſed in the Me- 


diterranean. 


Po'LaR | polaris, L.] of, or pertaining to the Poles of the 


World. 


Po“LAR Circles [with Aftrommers] two leſſer Circles of 
the Sphere which. are 8 to the Equator, and at an 
equal Diſtance of 23 Degrees and a half, ſrom the Polar 


Points or Poles of the World, and the Tropizhs. 


Polar Dial, one whoſe Plane is parallel to ſome great 
Cirele paſſing through the Poles, ſo that the Pole is neither 
raiſed above, nor depreſſed below the Plane. 

PoLar Projection, is a Repreſentation of the Globe of 


Heaven and Earth, drawn mathematically on the Plane of 


one of the Polar Circles. See 4rmillary Sphere. 
_*PorL/akitYy fo polaris, L. and neſs] the Quality of a 
Po'La WEE hing conſidered as having Poles ;. alſo the 
Property of the Loadſtone, in pointing to the Poles of the 
World. | 195 10 
Pole [pole, Sax. polus, L.] a long Stick, in Meaſure a 
Rod or Perch, 40 of which make an Acre in Length. 
PoLE ith Mathematicians} is a Point go Degrees diſtant 
from the Plane of any Circle, and in a Line perpendicularly 
raiſed in its Center, which Line is called the Axis. 
PoLs of a Glaſs [in Optricks] is the thickeſt Part of a 
Convex, or the the thinneſt of a concave Glaſs. -- _ 
PoLs Star [ Aftron.] a Star of the 2d Magnitude, the laſt 
in the Tail of Ur/a minor. "Ry A”. 
PoLes of a Dial, are the Zenith and Nadir of the Place, in 
which the ſame Dial would be an horizontal one. | 
Poles of the Equator [ Aſtron. ] are the ſame with thoſe of 


the World. | 


PoLes of the Horizon [ Aftron.] are the Points called Ze- 
nith and NVadir. | 
PoLes of the World [with Aſtronomers] are the 2 Ends of 
the imaginary Axis or right Line, about which the ona of 
the Univerſe is concieved to move or turn. The Northern 
» called the 4r#ick Pole, and the Southern the Artarick 
ole. | | | | 


7 . [in Cookery] a particular Way of dreſſing 
owls, F. 

Fol E-Ax [prob. of Poland, q. d. Poliſh Ax] a Sort of Ax. 

Po'LE-CAT [prob. of pole, Sax. a Pole, and cattus, L.] 
a Kind of wild Cat. 

Por [pole, Sax. ] a long Stick. | 

Porn [in Sphericks] is a Point equally diſtant from every 
Part of the Circuniference of a greater Circle of the Sphere, 
as the Center is from a plain Figure. | | 
 PoLss [in Magneticks] are 2 Points in a Load-ſtone, cor- 
reſponding to the Poles of the Worid, the one pointing to 
4 North and the other to the South. | 

OLES of the Ecliptick or Zodiack | Aftronomy] are Points in 

the Cid cee Degrees 30 Nat 2 
Poles of the World, thro' which all the Circles of Longi- 
tude paſs. 1 | 5 
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ited, was to be put alive into a Cauldron of 


utes diſtant from the 


A onda „ a Sort of Can vaſs, where with Sail- ware was 
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PO 


Por z-bran [with Aron. Ac. ] is a Star in the Tail of 
n 2 


(which is a Conſtellation of ſeven Stars) and 
is very near the exact North-Pole of the World. 


- 


ports a ſharp or picked Top on the Toe of z Shoe. 


Por zus 


Porz nie {of al-, Gr. War] pertaining to Contro- 


verſy or Diſpute. ee 
Pork eroks mays, Gr.) Diſputations,, Arguings, 
Treatiſes, or f 5 waa] _ og was Points. 
PolLtmont'a [Botany] wild Sage, L. : 
N [of eee and r, Gr. to view] 
in Opticks is a Kind of crooked or oblique proſpective Glaſs, 
contrived for ſeeing of Objects that do not lye directly be- 
fore the Eye. 
Ni * Rec.) the Ball of a Dog's Foot, which was 
uſually cut off of thoſe which belonged to a Foreſt. 
PoLzTRIA [ ng & Stud of Colts. i 
Po' Lic U litia, L. muna of mais, Gr. 2 City 
een Fe Laws, Orders, and Regulations, preſcrib 
for the Conduct and Government of States and Communi- 
ties; alſo a prudent Management of Affairs; alſo Craft, 
Subtilty. 1 ; 
Po'ticy of Inſurance, an Inftrument or Writing obliga- 


tory, which inſures Merchandizes, Ships, Houſes, c. to 


the Perſon inſuring to make good the Thing inſured. 

To Po' Lis H [ polire, L.] to make ſmooth, to make clear, 
or bright, to burniſh; alſo to civilize, to refine a Perſon's 
Manners. nh 

Po'LisH1xG [of poliant, F. polians, L.] making ſmooth, 
clear, or bright, refining the Mind, Manners, &:. 

PoL1'Ts [ politus, L.] well poliſhed, neat or exact, well 
bred, accompliſhed, genteel. 

Pol “TE [ poliment, F. polit?, L.] neatly, genteelly, af- 
ter a well accompliſhed Manner. : 

PoLr'TExEss [ politefſe, L.] accompliſhedneſs, &c. 

Po'LIT1ICK politicus, L. roms) belonging to Po- 

Pot1'TiCAL They or Politicks. | 

Pol “ri cAL Arithmetich, is the Application of arithme- 
tical Calculations to political Uſes, as the publick Revenues, 
Number of People, Extent and Value of Lands, Taxes, 
Trade, Commerce, Manufactures, and all Things relating to 
the Wealth, Power, Strength, c. of a Nation. 

PoLYTrcaLlLY | politiguement, F.] with Policy. 

PoL1TicaLness fof politicus, L. and 225) political 
Quality. | 

PoLiT1cran [| politicus; L. of Gr.] a Stateſman, one 
skilled in Politiks. Wo 

P'oLIT1Cxs [ politica, L. onTiEg, Gr. the firſt Part of 
Ethicks, or the Art of governing a State or Common- 
Wealth, for the Maintainance of the publick Safety, Or- 
der, Tranquillity, and good Morals, Policy ; alſo Addreſs, 
Subtilty ; alſo Books treating of politick Affairs. 

Po'LiTURE [ politura, L.] a poliſhing or trimming ; alſo 
politeneſs or neatneſs. 

Po'L Ir [rexrrela, Gr.] Government of a City or 
Common-Wealth. | | | | 

Po'L1UM [lten, Gr.] they Herb Poley, L. 

Pol L Money, a Tax upon the Heads of Men, either upon 
all indifferently or according to their ſeveral Degrees and 
Diſtinctions. | | 

PoLL Silver, a perſonal Tribute, antiently impos'd upon 
the Poll or Perſon of every one; of Women from the Age 
of 21, and Men from 14. | 

PoLL [ Holl, Da.] the Head; alſo the ſetting down the 
Names of thoſe that Vote at the Elections of Magiſtrates, 
EF. | 

'To PoLL, to ſhave the Head. 


PoLL-TAx, a Tax to which every Subject is to pay a cer- 


tain Sum of Money appointed. 

Po'/LLARD, a Cheven or Chub-Fiſh. 

PoLLaRD, Bran with ſome Meal in it. x - 

PoiLarp [with Hunters] a Stag or male Deer, which 
has caſt his Head. | | : 6 

PoLLaRD lin Husbandry)an old Tree which has been 

Po'LLENGE > often lopt. | 

Po'LLarDs, a ſpurious Coin, in antient Times uſed in 
England. Te FM 

o PoLLa'ves [ſome derive it of qoaae, Gr. many 


Things, and averer, F. to affirm] to flatter, to ſooth, to 


play the Sycophant. | | 
O'LLEN, a finer Powder, than what is commonly under- 
ſtood by Farina; alſo a Sort of fine Bran. 


- 


| + age 51 [among the Romans] the Goddeſs of Pray- 
er, e. £ 1 
Por TI- Zvi in Horſes] a Diſeaſe in the Nape of the 


Neck. 


the Names of Votes. 


| lygou. 


eo. 


waſhing them with ſweet Ointments, fc. prepares them 


\- Pot. nor0n, an} Embilmer of the Prad; one thus be 


for Burial 3 an Undertaker, F.,. g | 
Pott ine, cutting the Hair, Cc. alſo a taking or giving 
To Poltvu'rs ¶ polluere, L.] to defile or make filthy; to 
rouge. on From. F 1 1 oy N 
 PoLLuTEDNEss [of pollutus, L. and n] a bei 
Filthineſs. f 7 17 8 "yp 12 s Pollited, 
PoLLu'rion, Uncleanneſs, Defilement, F. of 7. | 
Nocturnal PoLLUT1ON, an involuntary voiding of the ges- 
men in the Night during Sleep. 
Po'LLux [Toavdedxng, Gr. ] a fixed Star in the Sign G4. 
min | 


PoLTRro's [with Falconers] a Name given to. a Bird or 
Prey, when the Nails and Talons of his hind Toes are cut 
off, wherein his chief Force and Armour lay; in order to in. 
timidate him and prevent him'from flying at the Game. 

PoLTRro'on [un poltron, F.] a Coward, or Daſtard, one 
who wants Courage to perform any Thing great or noble. 

PoLTRrO'neRY [| poltronmerie, F.] Hen-heartedneſs, Ce. 

Porvu'nisToR Leica, Gr.] a learned knowing Man 
_ has read much, 5 

OLYA'CANTHOS [N ο,, Gr.) the Plant Star- 
Thiſtle or Calthrop, p | e 10 

PoLy acov'sTicxs[of Ae, many or much, and arg 
Gr.] Inſtruments for multiplying or magnifying Sounds. 

PoLYAXxTHE'a, a famous Collection of common Places, 
in Alphabetical Order, made firſt by Domini Nanni de Mira. 
bella, of great Service to Orators, Preachers, c. of the 
lower Claſs. | 

PoLY'anTHEMON [rohvaerSegors Of oa, great, and 

ary, 2 Flower, Gr.] the Herb Golden-Knap, or Bat- 
chelor's Buttons. 

Pol vA Nr [hdr bg, of eb and doe, Gr.] a 
Flower which bears many Flowers, as verbaſcum, &c. © 

PoLyca'/rxPos [ of wehys and mr, Gr. Fruit! 
bearing much Fruit. | 

PoLyYcnrt'sron [ToAyYencoy of rede and xe; 
Gr. profitable] a ſovereign Oil good in many Difſtempers. 

Pol venxzsron [with Chymiſs] a general Furnace, 
which may be uſed in moſt Operations in Chymiſtry ; alſo a 
Kind of chymical Salt. 

 PoLycuro'nios [moavyebr@- of reads and weld, 

W Time] a Diſtemper which affects the Patient for a long 
ime. | 

Pol rexzx'uon [Teauxvifuur, Gr.] an Herb like wild $+ 
vory or Origany. ' 

OLYE'DRON 7 Tree, Gr.] a ſolid Figure or Body, 
PoLyYnutz'pron & conſiſting of many Sides. | 
Gnomonick Pol xD, a Stone or Body having ſeveril 

Faces, on which various Kinds of Dials are Drawn. 

PoLYEDRON [in Optick:] a Glaſs or Lens, conſiſting of 
ſeveral plain Surfaces, diſpoſed into a Convex Form, com- 
monly called a multiplying Glaſs. | 

PoLyY'caLa N [woAvjaacy, Gr.] the Herb Milk-Wort, 

PoLyY'cALoNn& L. 5 | 
— PoLy'camisT, one that has or has had more Wives or 
Husbands at a Time than one. 
 Poty'camy [ wer, Gr.] the having many Hus- 
—— or Wives, properly at the ſame Time, alſo at different 

imes. 

Po'LYGARCHY [Toavzagyia of *roaus and egy, Domi- 
nion] a Government that is in the Hands of — Seo 

Po'LYcLoTT [Toavynarre, of eus ad Marre. 
Gr. the Tongue] of many Languages. 

For xo“ TA [Le Hr, Gr.] the American Mock- 

Bird, ſo called becauſe it imitates the Notes of all Birds, 
9 alſo _ - in the Ramey of its 2 5 
0 LYGON | polygonius, L. of .aoavyarnt@, Gr.] 2 m 
tilateral 2 or a Figure having many Angles, 
or whoſe Perimeter conſiſts of more than 4 Sides 
and Angles. | | | 
PoLYcon ſin Fertification] a Spot of Ground, 
having many Sides Angles fortified according to the 
Rules of Art. 5 | 

Regular Pol x cox [Geometry] is one whoſe Sides and An- 

gles are all equal one to another. , e | | 

Irregular Po.ycon [Geometry] one whoſe Sides and 
Angles are unequal. | | bc ie 

Exterior Pol vo { Fortification] is the out Lines of al 


the Work drawn from one outmoſt Angle to another. 


Interier Pol r co [Fortification] is the main Body of the 
Works or Place, excluding the out Works. 1 8 0 


. Poly'conaL [of mAvyer®:, Gr. ] pertaining to a Po- 5 


veral Caſes of the fame Noun or 1 


Por v, Numbers (in dfritbmetical Progreſſions] are the 

Sums of Arithmetical Progreſſions, beginning at Unite. 
PoLYG0'NATON [woaughramy, of wory and gory, Gr. a 

Knee or Joint] the Herb Solomon's Seal. | 1 | 
PoLyGox0'1DEs [moavgerondVig, Gr.] an Herb having 


o 


Leaves like Laurel. a 


Poty'GoanuM [T0av3over, Gr.] the Herb Knot- Grafs. 

Similar POLYGONs, are ſuch as have their Angles ſeverally 
equal and the Sides about thoſe Angles proportionable. See 

on. | 
* of PoL.ycons [on 4 Seftor] a Line containing the 
homologous Sides of the firſt ꝙ regular Polygons (i. e. from 
2 regular Triangle to a Dodecagon) inſcribediin the ſame 
ircle. 
3 Po'LYGRAM [TeAuvypanu@ of worys and „ Gr. 
2 Line] a Figure conliſting of a great Number of Lines. 

PoLyGRA'MMOs [moauyegrmu@r, Gr.] a Kind of Jaſper 
Stone, with many white Streaks. K Der 

Po'LyGRAPHY [of goay, much, and yeapy, Gr. Writ- 
ing] the Art of Writing in various unuſual Manners or Cy- 
phers ; as alſo of Deciphering the ſame. | 

PoLynEe'DROUS [| Figure of grokusÞen, Gr.] with Geome- 
triciant, a Solid contained under and conſiſting of many Sides, 
which, if they are regu/ar Polygons, all fimilar and equal, 
and the Body be inſcribable within the Surface of the 
Sphere, it is then called a regular Body. | 

PoLYHy'MNIA LU, of groays and yur, Gr. a 
Hymn] one of the 9 Muſes, the Preſident of Hymns, 
Songs, and Muſick. 

Polyny'MNia [in Painting, &c.] is repreſented in white 
Veſtments, with her Hair hanging looſe about her Shoulders 
of a bright Yellow, having her Head adorn'd with a Garland 
ſet of with the choiceſt Jewels, intermixt with Flowers, 
and in a Poſture as pronouncing a Speech, and pointing with 
her Finger, holding a Book in her Left-Hand, in which is 
written ſuadere, 1. e. to perſuade, L. 

PoLyY'Locy [roxmavye] Talkativeneſs. | 

Po'LYMaTHY [of Ae and e duet, Gr. Learning, 
c.] the Knowledge of many Arts and Sciences; alſo an 
Acquaintance with a great many different Subjects. 

PoLyMo'RPHUM Os [in Anatomy] the 4th Bone of the 
Foot, ſo called from the Diverſity of its Sha | 

Por vuv'rux [of weaug and nb s-, Gr. a Fable] a 
multiplicity of Fables in an Epick or Dramatick Poem. 

PoLy No'MIAL P Gr.] having many Names. 

PoLyno'MIAL Roots [with Algebraifts] ſuch as are com- 
poſed of many Names, Parts, and Members. 

PoLyo'PTRON [of Tory and j Gr. to ſee] an 
tick Glaſs, through which Objects appear multiplied but di- 
miniſhed. | | 

PoLyo'sTeon [of e, much, and 7rgor, Gr. a Bone] 
that Part of the Foot that has a great many Bones. 

PoLyPETALous [of red and Mraker, Gr. a Leaf] 
i. e. conſiſting of many Leaves, of any Number above 6. 

PoLyYPs'raLous Flower, regular 2 [ with Botanifts] is 

PoLyYPETA'Lous Flower, — ſuch whoſe Petals a- 
gree together in Figure. 

PoLyYPE'TALoUs Flower, irregular 7 [with Botan.] is when 

Pol vr“ TALOUS Flower, Gern J be Petal do not agree 
together in Figure or Poſition. | Wc, 

PoLYPHAG!'A [of eds and payee, Gr. cating] an eating 
much, a greedy eating. | 

PoLYPHA'RMACAL [ToAUpaguars, Gr.] abounding 
with Medicines. 

Por vrno'xzSs [of woaug and gary, Gr. the Voice] In- 
ſtruments to multiply or magnify the Voice. 

PoLyeny'pion [with Botanifts] the leſſer Centaury, L. 

PoLyPLEV'RON 1 Gr.] the Herb Rib-Wort 

lantain, L. | S 
Po'Lyropy [oaunidey, of mwonrs, many, and ris, a 
Foot, Gr.] the Herb Oak-Fern. 
PoLy'eToTox [with Rhetoricians] à Figure in which ſe- 
enſes of the ſame Verb 
are uſed in the conjoined Clauſes. 
PoLy'eToToN [of ae and wſwns, Gr. Caſe] having 
many Caſes. | | 


 Po'Lypus [Toaumes, of vg and , a Foot, Gr.] any 


Animal that has a t many Feet. 

PoLyPus [with Surgeons]-a Fleſhy Humour or Excre- 
ſcence, growing on the Inſide of the Noſtrils z injurious to 
Reſpiration and Speech ; alſo a morbid Excreſcence in the 
Heart, conſiſting of a long Concretion- of grumous Blood 
lodged there. | | fr 

PoLYyexRexos [of rende and wur, Gr. a Kervel] 


which has many Seeds or Kernels, as the Arbutus or Straw- 


p ® i o fu 2 
. : 
* 


Pot yynt/novs Fruits [with Bunz) fach Fruits elther 


4 Trees or as contain 2 or more within 

them. e | rr 

1 [aroaupprCey, Gr.] a Sort of Birth- 
ort, L. 


Porysa/tcuy [of 'wonus and ongs, Fleſh] Bulkineſs of 


Body, Groſsneſs of Fleſh. 128 | 
Po'LyscoPs [of groaugxemer, Gr. ] a multiplying Glaſs, 

ſuch as repreſents one Object to the Eye as many. 
PoLyY'sPasT [AU ng of may and S, to draw, 

i. e. that may be turned every Way, Gr.] a Windlaſs having 


many Pullies or Truckles. 


PoLy'sPasT [in Surgery] a Machine for the Reduction 


of diſlocated Joints. 


PoLYsPE'Rwovs [of Sg and agua, Gr. Seed] which 
bears many Seeds after each Flower, as the Ranunculus, Crow- 
foot, Anemone, &c. | 

PoLYsPE'RMovs Plants [ Botany] ſuch Plants as have at leaſt 
more than four Seeds in one Flower. 

PoLysYLLA'Bicat [of mroluoumeb&, Gr.] of or per- 
taining to a Polyſyllable. 

PoLYSYLLA'BICAL: Etboes, are Echoes which repeat ma- 
ny. Syllables or Words diſtinctly. f 

PoLYSY'LLABLE{4roAveyanraboy, Gr. ] a Word conſiſting 
of more than three Syllables. 

PoLYsY'xDEToN{mroaveurdtTer, Gr. ] a rhetorical Figure 
conſiſting in Abund ance of Con junctions copulative. 

PoLY'TRICKON NCT, Gr.] the Herb Maiden- 

Poly TRIX 7 air. 

PoLyTROPHI'A [| ToAuTgogie, Gr. ] much Nouriſh- 
ment, L. Ts | | 

Po'MaCce [pomaceum, L.] the Droſs of Cyder Preſſings. 


Poma'pa, an Exerciſe of Vaulting the Wooden Horſe, 


by laying one Hand over the Pomel of the Saddle. 


PoMa'po [pomatum. L. pommade, F.] an Unguent or Oint- 


ment made with Apples. | | 

Poma'xDer [prob, q. pomum d ambre, i. e. Amber Apple] 
a ſweet Ball. "$0 2 5 

St. Martin's Powary [in Cheap Ward, London] is ſuppo- 
ſed to be called Pomary of Pomarium, L. an Orchard, on 
Account of Apples growing where the Houſes are now 
built, now called Ironmenger-Lane. | 

Poma'TuUM, a ſweet Ointment made of the Apples call'd 
Pome-Waters and Hogs-Lard. _ 

To Poms, to to a round Head like an Apple. 

Poms Paradiſe, the John Apple. : 

PomtRo'y, the Name of one Kind of Apples. 

Pome Water, the Name of an Apple. 

Pomts-C1'TRON, a Citron-Apple. | 

PomeGRA'NATE [ Pomum Granadenſe, or Pomum Granatum, 
i. e. the kernelled Apple} a round Fruit full of Kernels. 

Pome'ts [with Kale green Roundles. 

PomERAanium [ant. Charters] an Orchard. 

PourFERrous Plants or Herbs ¶ pomifer, L.] are ſuch as 
bear Fruits, round like an Apple or any large pulpy Fruit, 
covered with a thick hard Rind or Bark, by which they are 
diſtinguiſhed from Bacciſerous, which have only a thin Skin 
over their Fruit. ; | 

8 A Croſs PouiLI EE Tea e oi Croſa 

A Croſs PomsTTE's S with round Knobs on 
the Ends, ſuppoſed to be derived from Pomme, F 
an Apple. See the Eſcutcheon. | | 
 Po'mmerL [of pomeay, F.] a round Ball on the 
Top or Head of a 'Thing. 


Po'MMEL (in the Manage] a Piece of Braſs or other 
etal, on the Top and in the Middle of 
the Saddle-Bow, to which the Holſters, Stirrup-Leathers, 


A Pu'MMEL 


Sc. are faſtened ; alſo the Hilt of a Sword. 

To Po'MMEL, to beat with the Fiſt, Qc. 

Pomo'xAa [among the Romans] a Goddeſs worſhipped as 
the Patroneſs of Gardens and Fruit. 
the Power of turning himſelf into all Shapes, lov'd her in- 


tirely ; but could not obtain her, till getting Entrance in the 


Shame of an old Woman, he forc'd her, and then ſhe yield- 


ed willingly. | | 
Pour [of pompe, F.] State, Grandeur, Pageantry, ſuch as 


is uſed in publick Shews, &:. 


Po'ureTs [with Printers] thoſe Ink-Balls wherewith 


black the Printing Letters. Wenne 
OMPHOLYGO'DES [7 zue, Gr.] Urine having 
many Bubbles in it. wann | 


Pourno'Lix 


lignant Ulcers, Cc. 


Vertumnus, who had 


map lang, Gr.] a ſmall and light Spark 
which while Braſs is — 8 and ſticks to the 
Roof and Sides of the Work-houſe; uſed in Cankers, ma- 


10 


Po vrton [pmpon, F.] a Pumkin, a Sort of large Fruit. 
Potro rr 15 vs. 9704 wm 5 2d He 
_ - Po'wrovs [pompoſur, L.] ſtately, magnificent. 
- Po/mrougwess ew ra rs. 97 Statelineſs, Shew- 
yneſs, Magnihcence. | | 
© Po'mumi Au [i. e. Adan's J fo called from an 
Opinion, that a Piece of the forbidden Apple ſtuck in his 
Throat, L. * fy" 
 Po'mun Adami [in Aratomy] a Knob of the Forefide of 
the Throat, being the convex Part of the firſt Cartilage of 
the Larynx ; fo called as before. | 

Po'MUM amoris 7 Botan.] the Herb called Apple of 

Po'MUM aureumn [: ve. F 

Poxp [ Pond, prob. of pynvan, Sax. to ſhut in] a Pool of 
ſtanding Water. da 

To PoVDER [of ponderare, L. to weigh] to weigh in the 
Mind, to conſider. | : 

Po'nDERABLE [ponderablilis, L.] that may be weighed. 

PoxDERA'RE [Ce Cu/toms] a Method of curing ſick Chil- 
dren by weighing them at the Tomb of ſome Saint, ballan- 
cing the Scale with Money, Wheat, Bread; or other 
Things that the Parents were willing to offer to God, his 
Saints, or to the Church. 25 * 2 5 

Po'vDEROUS [pornderofus, L.] weighty, ſubſtantial, maſſy. 

Po'nveRous [with Afrologers] a 
Planets that move ſlowly, as it were like a Man under a 
Burthen, as Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars. 

Po/xpeRovsNness 7 [porderofitas; E.] Heavineſs, Weigh- 

Poxnpero'sITyY 5 tineſs. | 

Po'xpus, a Load or Weight, L. 

Po'npus [old Rec.] Poundage, a Duty paid to 
according to the Weight of Merchandizes, L. 

Po'x Ds Regis, the Standard Weight appointed by the 
King, I. ‚ 

Pour in Law] a Writ by which à Cauſe depending in 
the County, or other inferior Court, is removed to the 
Common Pleas. © * Pp $9079 

Po'xz per Vadium [in Law) a Writ injoining the Sheriff 
to take Surety of one for his Appearance at the Day af- 
ſigned. | 17 | | 

Pour Nols in Aſfizes, a Writ ſhewing what Perſons the 
Sheriffs ought to impannel upon Aſſizes and Juries, and 
what not. | | 

Poxe/npumM in Ba/lium, a Writ commanding a Priſoner 
to be bailed in Caſes bailable, . 4001 

Poxx'N DUN Sigillum, &c. a Writ requiring Juſtices to 
ſet their Seals to Exceptions brought by Defendants. 

Po'xiarD [poignard, F.] a little pointed Dagger, having 
ſharp Edges. | 

Poxs, a Bridge, L. 

Poxs cerebri [with Anatomiſts] a certain Heap of innu- 
merable Filaments proceeding from the more ſolid Subſtance 
of the Brain; from whence all the Nerves take their 
Riſe, L. | | 

Pons varioli [Anat.] the upper Part of a Du@ in the 
third Ventricle of the Brain, fituate in the Cerebellun, and 
leading to the Infundibulum, L. 

Po'nTaGce [porntenage, F.] Bridge-Toll; alſo a Tax for 
repairing Bridges, L. | 

Po'/NTiBUs reparandis, a Writ directed to the Sheriff, 
willing him. to charge one or mare te repair a Bridge, to 
whom it belongs. a a 
. +4 NTIF [un pontife, F. of pontifex, L.] an high or chief 

rieſt. | | 

PoxT1'Fex, a Pontiff or High-Prieſt among the Romans, 
who had the Intendence and Direction of divine Worſhip, 
as the offering Sacrifices, and other religious Solennities. 

PonT1'F1CAL | portificalis, L.] pertaining to an High- 
Prieſt, c. F. 

A Por ric AL, a Book of the Rites and Ceremonies, 
appertaining to Pontiffs, Biſhops, Popes, c. 

ONTIFICA'LIA, the Robes and Ornaments in which 
Biſhop performs divine Service. n 

In PoxTrr1ca'LIBUs[veſtimentis ponti ficalibus, L. ] in the 
Ornaments of a Chief-Prieſt, dreſt in his beſt Apparel. 

PoxriricarE [portificatus, L.] Popedom, the Time of 
a Pope's Reign; alio a Pope's Dominions. 

PoxTLEvi's [in Horſemanſbip] is a diſorderly reſiſting 
Action of a Horte in Diſobedience to his Rider, in which 
he rears up ſeveral Times running, and riſes up ſo upon his 
' hind Legs, that he is in Danger of coming over, F. 


the King 


Po'xnToxs, Boats of Latten, about 24 Foot long and 6 
broad, in the Form of a long Square, born on Carriages, 


when an Army marches. Each Boat has a Ring at each 


End, and an Anchor and Cable, and alſo Banks and Cheſts. 
When they uſe them to paſs a River, they are placed at 


> 
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ft 


erm uſed of thoſe 


\ Po'xefLANES made, which being beaten and been in 


Anchor, a ſtrong Rope che Ringer Which; 
faſtened on each Sade hes River, to a Tree or — 
Baulks are laid craſs the Boats,. and che Cheſts upon then 
joĩned cloſe, which makes a Bridge in = very Mort Time, 
for Horſe or Artiſ er. r 
PoxT-volant. A Fly inz- Bridge. A Bridge uſed in 
Sieges, made of two ſmall Bridges laid one over another 
and ſo contrived by Chords and Pullies, that the upper may 
. reve forwards till it Joins the Place Where it 


A Poor [owl, Brit. pol, Sax. ] a Stream or Current of 
Water confined in a Place, and fed by a Spring, c. * 
Pool N [with Tanners) an Inſtrument to ſtir up the 
Po'LER 5e of Bark and Water in the Pits. 
Poor [puppis, L.] the Stern of a Ship. 1 
To Poor [ peepen, Du.] to let a ſmall Fart. N 
Pook re, F. patper, L.] needy, indigent, lea in 
Fleſh ; alſo mean, ſorry, pitiful. | 


Poo'rnggs{[parverete, F. — 
ſc 


 Pook<Man's Sauce, an 
Pepper, Vinegar and Oil. 

| T1 Por re Vox fifta a ſono, L.] to go or fly out on 2 
2 with a Noiſe ; alſo to go in or out, or appear on a 
udden. Fo 

Por, a ſudden Noiſe or Thing diſcharged out of a Pop. 
Gun, Ec. b | | 

Port [ez pape, F. papa; L.] the Chief Prieſt of the Roar 
Catholicks, whom they hold to be the Succeſſor of St. Perer. 

PoE Don [of pape, F. and vom, Sax. ] the Dignity, 
Office, or Juriſdiction of a Pope. | ty 

Po'ytxy [Ia papiſme, F.] the Popiſh Religion. 

Po'p18H [papifte, F.] pertaining to the Pope or-Popery. 

. Porixzay/ [papego?, Dar. papejay, F.] a Parrot of a 
greeniſh Colour. ; | 

Po'yL ar [ populus, L.] 
marſhy Ground. 4 

Por Es [with Auatomiſti] the Jointing where the Thigh 
is joined to the Tibia, L. . 8 

PorLITEZ“A Vena [with Anatomiſts] is the Vein of the 
Ham, which ſometimes reaches down the Back of the Leg, 
even to the Heel. 

PorLIr Aus [with Anatomiſti] a Muſcle of the Leg ariſing 
with a ſhort ſtrong Tendon, from the internal Head of the 
inferior Appendix of the Os femoris, and deſcending ob- 
liquely over the ſuncture, becomes fleſhy, and extending it 
ſelf, is ſo inſerted to the ſuperior part of the Tilia inter- 
nally, immediately below its ſuperior Appendix, which afliſts 


tas, L.] Poverty, Leanne, 
t or Shalot, with Salt, 


a Tree delighting to grow in 


other Muſcles in bending the 71013. 
1 [of poples, L. the Ham] belonging to the 
am. , 


PorL1'Ticx Muſcle. See Popliteens. 

Po'eey {pavet, F. papaver, L.] a Plant or Flower. 

Po'euLace {populace, F.] the common or meaner Sort of 
People, the Vulgar. | | | 

Po'ruLar [popularis, L.] of, pertaining to, or in Re- 
queſt among the populace. 

: + ber Diſeaſes, ſuch as run through the Body of the 
cople. 

Po'euLAR Errors, ſuch Errors as People imbibe from one 
another, by Cuſtom, Education and Tradition, without 
having examined the Reaſon or Foundations of them. ; 

PoruLa'giTyY N [popularitas, L.] a being full of People; 

Po'eULARNEss 7 an Affectedneſs of popular Applauſe. 

PorurlA'x Is morbus, the popular Diſeaſe, the lame 38, 
epidemical. 

To Po'evLaTE [populatum, L.] to-unpeople, or lay waſte 
a 22 ſometimes uſed, tho improperly, for to people 
a Country. | 

PorULa'Tion, an unpeopling, a laying waſte; alſo a 
peopling. * 

Poeu'LEUM [in Pharmacy] a cooling Ointment, one ot 
whoſe Ingredients is the Buds of the black Poplar Tree. 

PoyULorv'cra Ci. e. the Flight of the People] a certam 
Feſtival held in Rome, on Account of the 2 away of — 
Roman People in the War between Romans an 
Gauls, L. | 8 3 

PorvLo'n1a [among the Romans] a Goddeſs, who, 48 ar | 
believed, ſecured their Country from Thunder, Inun 
tions, Hail, Inſects, t. L. 3 "ad 
1 e rg [ poplofitas, L.] having Abundance 5 

o 5 

Po'rca [old Rer.] a Ridge of Land, lying between tw? 
1 | * * my : 5 
 PORCA'RIA, 4 He- s Us | 3 | 

Po'acgLain the challey Earth of which Chine-Wart®. 


tern, 


56 


+ affords a Kind of Cream on the Top, and n gtofſer 
— he at the Bottom, the former of IM makes the fi- 
neſt Ware, and the latter the coarſer; alſo Veſſels made of 
that Earth. Sg peo 8 
Po'rcELAY, A little White Sea-ſhell, found along with 
the Sponges, which paſſes 9 current Money inf 
Parts of Aa, Africa, and America. "O21 | 
PorctLLa'rta [Botany] the Herb Purſlain. 45 52415 
Poxcn [ forebe, F.Jthe Entrance of an Houſe, Church, c. 
Po'gcuPENE [Porec epic, F. ]J a Creature about the Size of 4 
Rabbet, a ſort of African Hedge-hog, armed with ſharp 
Darts and Prickles reſembling writing Pens; being much 
larger and longer than the Briſtles of European Hedge- 
ogs. | 
: Knight of the Poxcu'eint, a Heuch Order, whoſe De- 
vice was Cominus & eminus; but King Lewis XII. crown'd 
the Porcupine with another Motto, Ultes aves Troje. © 
To Poxs [perhaps of d, Gr. blind] to look cloſe to. 
Pores [pori, L.] certain Holes in the Body where the 
Hair grows, and thro* which Sweat and . Humours eva- 
orate, * | 
Poxks [in Phyficks] ſmall Interſtices or void Spaces be- 
tween the Particles of Matter, that conſtitute every Body, or 
between certain Aggregates or Combinations of them. 
Mr. Boyle in his Eſſay on the Porofity of Bodies, proves 
that. the moſt ſolid Bodies that are, have ſome Kind of 
Pores ; and indeed if they had not, all Bodies would be 
alike ſpecifically weighty. 
Po'xims [in Geometry] a Theorem or ropoſition ſo eaſy 
to be demonſtrated, that it is almoſt ſelf-evident. 
Por1'sma [eich prob. of reich, Gr. to eſtabliſh] 
a general Theorem or Canon deduced from alocal Problem, 
or a general Theorem found out by Means of, and drawn 
from another Theorem already demonſtrated. 
Por1'sTicx Method [with Mathemat. ] is that which deter- 
mines when, by what Means, and how many different Ways, 
2 Problem may be ſal ved. | 
Po'rxeT [prreellus, L.] a young Hog. 
PorocEe'LE [awgornan of dg callus, and x5An, a Rup- 
ture, Gr. ] a Rupture proceeding from hard Matter. 
PoRo'MPHALUS [of repos a Stone, and Suparcs the Na- 
vel] a brawny Piece of Fleſh or ſtony Subſtance bunching 
out at the Navel. | 
Po'ros1s {Tweoors, Gr.] the breeding of callous or hard 
— alſo a ſoldering or knitting together of broken 
ones. | 
Poro'srTY T [porefitar, L.] the having Pores, or full of 
Po'rousNEss 5 Pores. 
Po'rous [poroſus, L. ] full of Pores. | 
PoxPHY'rIANs [o called of Porphyry] a Name given to 
the Arians in the 4th Century. 
PorPHY ROGENE'TES rol word Purple, and uu, 
Gr. born, i. e. born in, or of the Purple] a Name given to 
the Children of the Eaſtern Emperors. | 
Po“ RPHYTRY { porphyritis, L. of roepuelTns, Gr. Ja Kind 
of fine reddiſh Marble, ſpotted with white. 


Po'xPors [porcus piſces, i. e. a Hog-Fiſh] a Sea-Hog. 


Po'rrAace 
, [prob. of porrum, L. porreau, F. a Leek 
Po'zrcs che Decottlon of Fleſh, or any Edible. f 


e 
, * 

n [of porrage,] a Veſſel for Broth, c. 
PoRRA CEOs [of porrum, L. a Leek] of, or pertaining t 
or of the Nature of a Leek. | 7 hn 

PorrE'cTiON, a ftretching forth, L. . 
Porre'TA N8, a religious Set, Followers of Gilbert de la 
Porree Biſhop of Poi#iers, who for admitting (as ſome lay) a 
Phyſical Diſtinction between God and his Attributes, was 
condemn'd in the 12th Century. | 
Poxr prob. of portare, L. to carry] Mien, Geſture, Ec. 
Pon r [portus, L.] a Place or River where a Ship may 
ride ſafely. . | 
PorT [with Navigators] an Inlet of the Sea between the 
Land, with good Anchorage, where'a Ship may ride ſecure 
om Storms. | | 2 | 
Por Laſt [of a Ship] the ſame as Gun-Wale. - 
8 Wc [with Sailors] the Larboard or left Side of the 
Jo heel g PorT [Sea Phraſe] is uſed of a Ship when the 
_ not ſail upright, but leans to the left Side. 4 > 29%; 
* 22 &T, the Gon of the Grand: Seignior ut Conftan- 
oRT Holes [in a $hip} ſquare Hole: ” whi | 
* Guns, 2 — . —_ _ 1 ee vio 
ORT- Men [in the Town of Ipfewich Burgeſſe 5 
the Inhabitants of the Cee ws . N | 


7 " 7 4 
* ? 89 tag x; . 1 2. « 
W 9 1 if 
5 * P14 \ 5 pow 


- a | * 


Poxr Ae ge: urg ict Rbpls wich ane obi 
up the Ports of the great Guns 


. To Por the Helm [Sea Phraſe] is to put the Helm on 
the Larboard or Teft Side of the SfHůn. 
 Po'aTaBLE Fee L. I that may be born or cartied. 
Po TABLE Barometer, a Barometer, ſo contrived that it 
may be carried from Plate to Place, without being put out 
of Order. Ade, ee / © 
Po'rTapLextss, Capableneſs of being carrie. 
8 n [portdggio, Ital.] Money paid for Carriage of 
8, Cc. F. | ET IO np +” N 
Sour AL [portella, L.] a little Gate ; 'alſo an Arch over 
4 Door. © „* | | | 
Po'sTaT1vs [portativus, L.] that may be born or carried 
from Place to Place. 5 * ph 
PoxT-CuLlLts [porta clauſa, L. 9. d. a Port · cloſe] a Sort 
of Machine like a . hung over the Gates of à City 
to be let down to keep out an Enemy. "I 
A Croſs Poxtare [with Heralds) is a Croſs 
not erect, but lying athwart the Eſcutcheon in a 
Bend, as if it were'born on a Man's Shoulder, as 
in the Eſcutcheon. | LE ENS 
| PorxTEcv't, a Gold Coin, in Value 57. 107. 
To PorTe'nD [portendere, L.] to forebode, to foreſhew, 
to foretoken. 7 wie She? | FOR 
Po'xr Glaive [of porter to bear, and g/aire, F. a Sword] 
a Sword-Bearer. | we 
Po'xT Greve & Pov. Fe pe Ta, Sax. Ja Title of the Go- 
Po Rr Reve F reno of ſome Sea-port Towns, and in 
antient Times of the chief Magiſtrate of London. 
PoxTz Nr [portentum, L.] an Omen or Foreboding, good 
or ill Luck, &c. b SY | i 
PoxTe'xTvovs [ portentofus, L. Jominous, foreboding, c. 
PorTe'xTouUsNEss [of porrentoſirs, L. and neſs] Omi- 
nouſneſs of Ill-luck or the contrary. d 
Po“ TER I portator, L. porteur, F. JIone who carries Burthens. 
Po TER | Portier, F. of porta, L. Ia Doot-keeper. 
Po“ TER of the Parliament, an Officer who attends at the 


Door of that Houſe, and has many Privileges. 


Po R TER [in Courts of Fuſtire} an Officer who carries a 
white Wand before the Juſtices in Eyre. 

Po'xTERAGE, the Hire of a Porter. 

Po'sTEss, a Prayer-Book, or Pocket-Book of Devotion. 

PoxT Fire [with Inginteri] a Sort of Fire for diſcharging 
Cannons, Sp 

Po'xTico ¶ porticus, L.] a long walking Place, covered 
either with an arched Roof or an even Floor ſupported by 


Pillars. : 


Por Trro'sium, the Banner in Cathedrals, antiently car- 
ried in the Front of a Proceſſion. Bj | 
Po'x rio dura & mollis [with Anatomifts) a Partition of 


the 5th Pair of Nerves of the Brain, which is divided into 


two Branches before its Egreſs out of the Dura Mater, of 
which the one is called Portio dura, and the other Portio 
wollis. gibi 
Po'xT1ON, a Lot, Share, or Dividend of any Thing; al- 
ſo a Woman's Dowry. _. FR ny 
To Po'rTION [of portion, F. of L.] to divide Pinto or- 
tions, to parcel our. | p 
Po'xT1ONER, an Officer that diſtributes the Tithes in a 
Cone; Sc. alſo one who officiates in a Parſonage in his 
urn. Ch 
Po x TLIxESss [of portare, L. and neſs] Statelineſs in Geſ- 
ture, Bulkineſs. 
Po'tTLY, bulky, majeſtical. | | 
PoxTMa'nnimoTE TL Rer.] the Court of the Port- 
Po's TMoTE en held in any City or Town. 
PorTMA'NTEAvu 7 a Cloak-Bag to carry Neceſſaries for a 
PorxTMAa'NTLE © Journey. 


- 


Pok TMA NTEAU [in Foinery] a Piece of Work faſtened ; 
to a Wall in a Wardrobe, Armoury, &fe. proper for hanging 


Cloaks, &. * 
PorTor'ss ſin Sea Language] a Ship is ſaid to ride a Por- 
toiſe, when ſhe rides with her Yards ſtruck down to the Deck. 


PorTrat'r [with Painters] Pictures of Men and Wo- 


men, (either Heads or greater Lengths) drawn from the 
Life; the Word is uſed to diſtinguiſh Face - painting 
from Hiſtory- painting. . n 2 

PoxrRA TTR ER [Portrait, F.] a Repreſentation of a Per- 
ſon in Picture. | 8 


To Po'xTray [portraire, F.] to draw or paint to the 


Life; to ſet out in a lively 3 
Free PoxT [in Commerce] a Term uſed, lignifying 
total 'Exemption and Franchiſe which is enjoy:d.by any 


- 


1 
of Merchants, for Goods imported or exported.” 
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is Pon rs, are fuch a8. ate op "ops for Merchants Posszsston [in Lew] is when ſuch an Eftate is fallen to 


- 
- 


fall Nations to load or unload in, without pay- a Perſon ;.. but he has not as yet entered upon it. 


ig any Cuſtoms... ,. "ple Possksston [in Theology] the State of a Perſon poſſeſi d 
Po — de Barre, ſuch Ports that can be enter d gnly with by the Devil. LE | 
the Tide. | | Adu PassEs810N, is when a Man actually enters into 


PoarsaTLA, 2 Sale of Filh preſently after the coming in- Lands or Tenements deſcended to him, 
to the Haven; alſo an Outcry or publick Sale of any -Posszs3ION de fats [in Lam] is when there is an actual 
Commodity. 4 wy IM * effectual — yr uy of — N * 
PoxTv'ous p | OSSESSION de jure [in Law] is a Man has 
PorTro'sz F Previary, a Sort of Maſs-Book, enjoy to Thing, .tho!. le be Gmatimes wiaaped, and fe 
Po's auux, a Sackbut, a muſical Inftrument, uſed as a actual Poſſeſſion of another. 
Baſs to a Trumpet. : | Unity of Poss ESs10 [Civil Law) the ſame as Solidation, 
To Poss [prob of poſer, F.] to puzzle, to put to a Non- as if a purchaſes a Tenancy held of himſelf by Herriot 
plus. | Service; the Service becomes extinct by Unity of Poſſeſſion; 
Pos x [ ze xoye, Sax. ] a Rheum in the Head. i. e. by the Signiory and Tenancy's coming to the ſame 
Poss/ [in Heraldry] ſignifies a Lion or any Hand. | | | 
Beaſt in a Poſture ſtanding ſtill, having all its four Posst's81ve[ poſſeſſions, L.] of, or pertaining to Poſſeſſion. 
Feet on the Ground, as in the Eſcutcheon. Poss “ss VES [with Grammarians] are ſuch Adjectives as 
Po! ix [prob. of poſant, of poſer, F, to put] ſignify the Poſſeſſion of, or Property of ſomething. 


" 


puzzling, a putting to a Non-plus. as Po'sssT [prob, of potus, L. Drink] Milk turn'd. with Drink. 
G Poꝰs ix [ poſotxs, L.] put, placed, laid. BY FA: Poss ig Li as [inthe Saxon Laws] is taken foran AQ wilful- 
Pos1'T10N, a putting, placing, laying, F. of LI. ly done, and impeſſibilitas for a Thing done againſt one's Will. 
Pos1/T10N, or Site, is an Affection of Place; this there- Poss181L1TY ND poſſibilitas, L.] Capableneſs of being 

fore is not Place, nor indeed hath it any Quantity, as - Sir Po'ss1BLENEss & done, Ofc. | | 
Laa Newton obferves. Poss1n1LITY Tin our Law] is defined to be a Thing 

Pos1'TION 2 2 a Rule in which any Suppo- which may or may not happen. 

ſition or falſe Number is taken at pleaſure to work the Que- Poss1n1'L1TY [in Ethicks] a Non-Repugnance to ex- 


ſtion by, inſtead of the Number ſought; and ſo by the Er- iſting in a Thing that does not any Way exiſt, _ 

ror or rc diſcovered, is found the true Number required. Pos81BLE [ peſſbilis, L. I that may be done, or may happen, 
Single Pos 'r ion [in Arithmet.] is when by one Poſition likely. 

Means is found to diſcover the true Reſolution of the Moral Poss Is LE, is that which may be done by prudent 

Queſtion. Perſons; uſing all the proper Means they have for doing the 
Double Pos ix ion [ Arithmet.] is when two falſe Poſitions fame. | 

are neceſſary to be made, in Order to folve the Queſtion Future Poss1BLE [School Term] is that of a Thing, whoſe 


propounded. | production is decreed and aſcertained ; as the Futurition of 
Pos iron [with 4/rologers] the Reſpect which a Planet all thoſe Events fixed by the immutable Decree of the im- 
has to other Planets and Parts of an Aſtrological Figure. mutable Will of God. f 
Pos“ Tiox [with e the Grobnd-wotk or Foun- Potential Poss 18 LE, is that which is contained or lies hid 
dation upon which an Argument is raiſed. in its Cauſes; as the Tree in its Seed, the Fruit in the 


Pos1'T1oNn [with Philo/ophers] an Affection or Property of Tree, Ec. 

Place, expreſſing the Manner of any natural Bodies being in Mere Poss IBL x, is that which might exiſt, tho' it never ſhall. 

a particular Place. Metaphyfical Poss1BLE, is that which may at leaſt be 
Pos1'T10NALy of, or pertaining to Poſition. pee brought to being, by ſome ſupernatural or divine Power, as 
Po's1TIvE [ pofitivus, L.] abſolute, peremptory, certain, the Reſurrection of the Dead. 

ſure, true. | | Phyfical Poss1BLE, , is that which may be effected by a 
Pos1'T1vEs Degree [with Grammarians] is the firſt Degree natural Power. 

of Compariſon, as good, Sad, great, ſmall, &c. which ſignifies Post, after, later, as « Pof-Entry, L. | 

the Thing ſimply and abſolutely, ſo as not to compare it PosT [ p9ftis, L.] a Stake or Piece of Timber ſet in the 

with others. | Ground 1 Se. p 
Po's1T1ve [Divinity] is that which is agreeable to the Pos v [/a poſte, F.] a Carrier of Letters by publick Appoint- 

Poſitions and Tenets of the antient Fathers of the Church, ment. | 

or 1s that which conſiſts in the ſimple Underſtanding, or PosT [in Military Affairs] any Spot of Ground capable 

expounding the Dogma's and Articles of Faith, as contained of lodging Soldiers, or where they are ſtationed. 


in the ſacred Scriptures, or explain'd by the Fathers of the To PosT [ poſter, F.] to place or put into a Station, 
Church and Councils, clear of all Diſputes and Contro- To ride Poir JE to ride with a Poſt or Letter-Carrier. 
verſies. J Pos r [with Merchants] to transfer an Account from one 


Po'sITivE 5 [with A/gebraifts) are ſuch as are of Book to another. 
of a real and affirmative Nature, having or ſuppoſed to have To Pos r, alſo to ſtick up or affix a Writing on a Poſt. 
the poſitive or affirmative Sign, being greater than Pos of Honour [in an Army] the advanc'd Guard, is a Pot 
nothing. f of Honour ; the Right of two Lines, is a Poſt of Honour 3 
A Pos iriv {in Muſick] the little Organ uſually behind and is always given to the eldeſt Regiments; the Left is the 
or at the Foot of the Organiſt, play'd with the ſame Wind, next Poſt, # is given to the next Eldeſt, and ſo on: the 
and the lame Bellows, and conſiſting of the ſame Number of Center of the Lines is the leaſt honourable, and is given 
P pes with the large one. to the youngeſt Regiments. | . 
Po"'s1TIVENESS [of poſitive, L. and neſs Dogmaticalneſs, Advancd Pos r [in an Army] is a Spot of Ground ſeized 
Reſoluteneſs, Pertinaciouſneſs, or Aflurance in aſſerting, de- by a Party to ſecure their Front, and to cover the Poſts that 
nying, commanding, &. are behind them. | | | 
Pos1' TURE dae L.] Diſpoſition. PosTace, Money paid for the Carriage of Letters by the 
Po'sNeT. [ba//inet, F.] a Skillet or ſmall boiling Veſlel. publick Poſt. 
Po'sss, to be able or poſlible, L. TO | PosT-Office, an Office for Conveyance of Letters and 
Po'sss, as a Thing is ſaid to be is elfe, when it may Packets to moſt Parts of England, alſo beyond the Sea. 
Poſibly be, L. 5% | | Pos Brachialia [ Anatomy] are 4 {mall Bones which make 
| Po'sse comltatus, i. e. the Power of the County. This up the Palm of the Hand. | | : 
in Law ſignifies the Aid and Attendance of all Knights, PosT Communion, a Prayer which the Prieſt recites after 
Gentlemen, Yeomen, Labourers, Servants, Apprentices, the Communion. | 5 : Ig 
and others above the Age of 15 Years within the County ; Pos r diem, a Fee by Way of Penalty upon a Sheriff, for his 
uſed where Poſſeſſion is kept upon a forceable Entry, or any Neglect in returning a Writ after the Day aſſigned. 
Force of Reſcue uſed contrary to the Command of the Pos r diluvian, after the Flood; of, or pertaining to (he 
28 * 8 Writ, or in 875 to the Execution of Juſtice. Poſt Diluriant, or thoſe Perſons who liv'd or ſucceeded one 
_— Poss#'ss [ poſſeſum, Sup. of pelſidere] to have, to en- another after Mab's Flood. "cv | 
joy, or be Maſter of, 1 . Pos r Diſeiſin, a Writ which lies for him who, having 17 
Poss8'$510N, the poſſeſing or abſolute Enjoyment of any covered Lands or Tenements upon Default or Reddition, Þ® _ | 
Things aa ul 3 Again diſſeized by the former Diſſeiſour. * | 
. Pos8E8810N, is alſo uſed for the Title or Preſcription that Pos Fine [in Lat] a Duty belonging to the King for 
gives a Right co hold any Thing. © Pine, formerly acknowledged before him in e Court 5 fuld 
: FEE”; RE A | by the Coguizee after the Fine is fully paſe'd, C. 
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Posr 


5 8 


os r Term [in Lato] the Return of a Wit after the Term 
VB, Fee paid — 2 brevium for filing ſuch a Suit after 
Term. ] Lo FI VELTI 4 , 
*. PosrDaTE; a Writing, is to ſet an after or latter Date 
n it. | 1 +34} 
N Pos TEA, afterwards, hereafter, L. * , ng 4 a 
Pos r EA [in Com. Law.) the Record of Proceedings by 
NV Prius, in the Court of common Pleas after a Verdict, 
ſo called becauſe it begins with poſtve die, c. | 
PosTER 10K, that comes after, latter, L. | po 
PosTERIORITY® [in Law) as a Man holding Lands, Qc. 
of 2 Lords, is faid to hold of his latter by Poeſterio- 
rity, and of the Antienter by Priority. - 
05ERTORNESS [of poſterior, L. and neſs) a being after 
or behind. HEE 
PosTs'r1ITY [ pofteritas, L.] Children, Offspring, Iſſue, 
thoſe that ſhall be born in future Time. | 
Po'srern [ ferne, F.] a Poſtern-Gate, a Back- Door. 
PosTBRN [in Furti cation] a ſmall Door in the-Flank of 
a Baſtion or other Part of a Garriſon, to march in and out 
unperceived by the Enemy, either to relieve the Work or 
to make Sallies. 
Po'sTnumous | poſthumus, of poſt after, bhumus the 
Ground, or humatis an Interment] publiſhed after the De- 
ceaſe of the Author; alſo born after the Deceaſe of the Father. 
Po'sr1ck [ prſtiens, L. pehind or on the Back-Side, added, 
or done after. | 
Po'sT1cum, the Poſtern-Gate, or Back-Door of any Fa- 
brick, L. 
Po'sT11., a ſhort Note upon, or Explication of a Text. 
PosT1'LLA, a Note or Remark written in the Margin of 


the Bible; or in any other Book poſterior to the Text. 


PosT1L10N, been; Sax. ] one who rides on one of 
the foremoſt of fix Coach-Horſes, F. 

Po'sT1qQue [in Architecture] an Ornament of Sculpture is 
ſaid to be poſtigue, when it is added after the Work it ſelf is 
done. 

PosTL1/M1N10Us, of, or pertaining to Poſtliminy. 

PosTLIMIny [ poſtliminium, L.] the Return of one 
thought to be dead; alſo reſtored to his Houſe by a Hole 
thro' the Wall, and not by going over the Threſhold, that 
being thought ominous; alſo a Reſtoration from Exile and 
Captivity, | | 

To Pos Y [ prſtponere, L.] to ſet behind, to neglect, 
to make leſs Account of. | 

Po'sTscrIPT [of ſeriptum written, and poten afterwards] 
Gn written at the Bottom, after the End of a Let- 
ter, fc. CY | 

PosTMER1'DIAN [ pyftmeridianus, L. I done in the Afternoon. 

PosrNA“TI, ſuch Perſons who were born in Scotland, after 
the Deſcent of that Crown to King Janes I. 

Pos rNA“ Tus, the ſecond Son, or one born afterwards, L. 

PosTR1'DUAN [| pyſtriduants, L.] done the next Day after. 

PosTve'NTIONAL [of poſt and adventus, L.] coming, or 
that is come after. 

PosTvexTIONAL [Change of the Moon] is a Change hap- 
happening after ſome great moveable Feaſt. 

PosTuL a'Ta, Demands or Requeſts ; alſo the fundamen- 
tal Principles in any Art and Science, which are taken for 
granted. 

Po'STULATE [ Paſtulatum, L.] a Demand or Requeſt. 

 Po'sruLaTE [with Mathematic.] a clear evident Propofi- 
tion, wherein it is affirmed or deny'd that ſomething may, or 
m: 5 not be done. 

05TULA'TION, a requiring or demanding, L. ä 

PosrulATiox ſin the Canon Lato] the Nomination of a 
Perſon to a Dignity in the Church; to which by the Ca- 
nons he cannot be elected as for want of Age, c. 

Po'sTURE, [ poſture, F. of poftura, L.] the Poſition or 
Geſture of the Body; the State of Affairs. e e 

POSTURE [in Painting, Sculpture, &c.] the Situation of 
the Figure with Regard to the Eye, and of the ſeveral prin- 
cipal Members thereof in regard to one another, whereby 
the Action of it is expreſs'd. | | 

Po'sy [prefie, L. ofen, Gr.] aMotto or Inſcription on 
a Ring; alſ a Noſegay of Flowers. 

Por [of Tower, Gr. or of potus, L. ] a Veſſel to drink 
out of, or boil in, Se. F. 2 Po 

Por [ola Rec.] a Head-Piece for War. | | 

Por Pourre [French Cookery] an hotch potch of ſeyeral 
Sorts of Fowls, larded and then fry's in Lard, and after- 
wards itew'd with Wine, Spices, ſweet Herbs, c. | 

Po'TABLE [ potabilis, L.] drinkable, that may be drank, 


Po'TABLENEss [of potabilis, L. and neſs} Capableneſs of 


being drank, 5 


enn 
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8 
| Po/raxct eranpome Tin Heraldry) is a Croſs in the Form 


« - on in the * nom we” #1 | 
O'TAGE — J Porridge or Broth, 
made of the Juice of t, ö De. 


PoTacs de faint [i. e. Potage of Health] a 
rich Brath made of Buttock of Beef, Knuckle 
of Veal, and Mutton boiled with Capons, Pullets, er!. 
ITED rox [of rordpgnlmer, Gr.] the Herb Pond- 

Por ve (with Watchmak.] that ſtrong Stud of a Pocket 

PoTe'xceF Watch, in which the lower Pevet of the 
' Verge plays, and in the Middle of which the Pevet of the 
Crown-Whee) runs. | | 

PoTa"Toss porados, Span. of Battantas, Amer.] an edible 

Root firſt — 6 from 2 . f g 
Po TENA ¶ potentia, L.] Power, Might. . 
4 croſs PoTexT fin Heraldry) is of the Form tepreſented 
in the Eſcutcheon. - 7 | 
Po'TexTATs ¶ potermat, F. of poteur, L. ] a fo- 
vereign Prince, or one who has great Power and 
Authority, $4 | | 

PoTENTIa, Power, of that whereby a Thing is capable 
of acting or being ated on, L. m1 Aq1 uo) 

To exift in Porr [with Schoolmen] denotes that Ex- 
iſtence whicha Thing has in a Cauſe capable of producing it; 
but which has not actually produced it. « 

PoTz'xTIAL ¶ potentialis, L.] having a Power or Poflibi- 
lity of acting or being. t 

PoTENTIAL cautery [in Surgery] a Cauſtick made of Lime- 
ſtones and other Ingredients. 90 1 

PoTENTIAL coldneſs [in Phyficks) a relative Term 
which we mean, that ſuch a Thing is not actually cold to the 
Touch; but in its Effects and Operations if taken inward- 
ly ; and in this Senſe a Plant or Drug is faid to be cold in the 
ſecond or third Degree. 

Porzxrial [with Schoolmen] ſomething that has the 
Quality of a Genus. IA | | 

PorENTIAL Mood [in Grammar] a Mood having the 
Signs may, can, might, &c. 

oTENT14'LITY t [of potentialis, L. and neſs} Powerful- 

PoTE'NTIALNEss { neſs, Efficacy, a Power or Poſſibility 
of acting or being. > 

PoTenTYaLia [in Botany] the Herb Wild-Tanſey or 

Silver-Weed. | | 

Po'TexnTNEss, Mightineſs, Powerfulneſs. 

PoTte'x1UM [in Botany] a Sort of Thiſtle. 

PoT-GUN, g. d. a Pop-Gun. h 

Po'rHer [prob. of polderon, Tevt.] a Buſtle, a Stir. 

Po'T1oNn, a Draught of Liquor, L. 4 
Por TAE potag io, Ital.] Broth of Meat, Herb, c. 


Po'TTER | potier, F.] a Maker or Seller of Earthen 


Veſſels. - | | 

To PoTTer [poteren, Du.] to ſtir or diſorder any Thing. 

Po'TTLE, an Engliſh Meaſure containing 2 Quarts, 

Po'rsHERD [of Pot and Ycea ho, Sax.] a Piece of a 
broken Earthen Veſſel. 7 

Po'Tu LENT | potulentus, L.] pretty much in Drink. 

Pouca [pocca, Sax. ] a Purſe, a Bag. 1 
| Povcuss [in 2 Ship] thoſe bulk Heads in the Hold for 
towing Coin, Goods, c. that it do not ſhift from one to 
another. | 

Po'verTY [| paupertas, L. pauorete, F.] poor State and 
Condition. | | | 

PoveRTY, a Goddeſs adored by the Pagans, but more 
out of Fear than Love: They believe her to be the Mother 
of Induftry and good Arts. ; 

Po'verTyY ſin Painting, &c.] is repreſented like a Fury 

with a pale and fierce Countenance, and ready to deſpair. 

PowpeR [ poudre, F.] See Poder. : 

' Pov'LeTs mignons [in Cookery] a Diſh of roaſted Chick- 
ens, larded and barded with thin Slices of Bacon. 

Pou'LTERER ¶ porlalier, F.] a Seller of Fowls. 


Pov'LTis [of pul, pultis, L. Pulſe] a Medicine to be 


laid on Swellings, Ce. > 8 | 
Pov“ LTR [of peulet, F.] all Sorts of tame Fowls. 
Pov'xct; a Sort of Powder, which being rubbed an Pa- 
per makes it bear Ink the better. © | 
© Povncs [a Word framed from the Sound] as the Pounce 
of a Gun, | Mal pr) 
Pov c [prob. of punqtatus, L. pointed] having Ta- 
lons or Claws, as a frong pounced Eagle, c. 1180 
Pouxczs [with Falconers] the Talons or Claws of a Bird 
#2. . Tg? E 
7 Pouncy [od Word) to jag or cut in and out. 
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Pov ur of pynvan, Sax. ache, an Incloſure for 
So wk ; erb where Cattle — fot a Treſpaſs 


are detained till they are redeemed. 


77 Povny [poman, Sex.] to beat in a Mortar. 
T Pound f pynvan, Sax.]'to ſhut up in a Pound. 


A Pound averdupoiz (pond or punt, Sax. ] the Weight of 


16 Ounces. 

Pound Trey, contains 12 Ounces. BY at 

A Pound Sterling is 20 Shillings ; 4 Pound Scotch is 20 
Pence; a Pound ri is 1 5 Shillings. 


Cliſe Pou ud, ſuch an one as the Owner cannot come to 


for the ſame Purpoſes, as ſome cloſe Houſe, Fortreſs, &c. 

Overt or open POUND, is one built upon the Lord's Waſte, 
and thence called the Lord's Pound; alſo Backſides, Court- 
Yards, Paſture-Grounds, c. ſuch as the Owner of the 
Cattle impounded may come to and give them Meat, with- 
out Offehce of their being there, or his coming thither. 

Pou'nDAGE, a Fee paid to the Pounder of Cattle; alſo a 
Duty of 18. in the Pound, or 205. Value of Merchandize, 
imported or exported, paid to the King. 

ou'NnDGAGE [of punt Sax.] the Rate allowed for the 
collecting, c. of vo ſo much per Pound. 

Pounna'cium, the Liberty of pounding Cattle. 

Pou' vox, a great Gun denominated according to the 
Weight of the Ball it carries, as a 6, 12, or 24 Pounder. 

PovureTo'Nn, a Puppet or little Baby. 

PoureTo'Nn [in Cookery] a Meſs made of Pigeons, Quails, 
Bacon, Cc. dreſs'd in a Stew-pan, with a Ragoo in the 
Middle, and a Godivoe, (a peculiar Farce of ſtuff d Meat) 
on the Top, the whole dreſs'd between 2 Fires. 

PouPte'Ts [in Cookery] a Meſs or Diſh of Victuals made 
of Veal Steaks, Slices of Bacon, Ec. and a good Farce rol- 
led up and roaſted, being wrapt up in a Paper. 

Pour faire proclamee, &c. a Writ commanding the 
Mayor, Sheriff, c. to proclaim that none caſt Filth into 
Ditches, or other Places near adjoining. 

To Pour [incert. Etym. ] to empty any Liquid out of one 
Veſſel into another, c. 

Pou r-Party 12 Term] as to make Pourparty, is to ſever 
and divide thoſe Lands of Partners, which before Partition 
they held jointly and pro indiviſo. | 

Pou &-Seifir, &c. is a Writ, whereby the King ſeizes up- 
on Land, which the Wife of his Tenant deceaſed had for 
her Dowry. | 

Pourcou'nTREL, a Fiſh that has a great many Feet, and 
changes its Colour like the Place where it is; the ſame as 
8 2 

OURCOU'NTREL [| Hierog/yphically] was uſed to expreſs a 
covetous Miſer, that ſcrapes together the Wealth of this 
World, becauſe it is a greedy Fiſh that ſwallows all that 
comes next to it, when it 1s hungry. a 

PouRe1'L, Side-Ways, as a Face drawn in in pourfil, i. e. 
Side-Ways. 

PouRMENa'pe. See Promenade. ä 

Pouxraz'sxruxr [in Law] is when a Man occupies 


unjuſtly any Thing that belongs to the King; alſo an En- 


1 nas on the King's High-Way, Grounds, Rivers, 
E 

Pov RsUVANxr, a King's Meſſenger, attending upon him 
in his Wars, or at the Council- Table, Exchequer, c. to 


be ſent upon any Occaſion or Meſſage. 


PoursviIvanT, at Arms, a King's Meſſenger that is ſent 
or employ'd in martial Cauſes. | 
 PourgvivanTs at Arms [in antient Times] were Gentle- 
men; alſo who attended the Heralds in order to their Promo- 
tion to that Office, to which they could not riſe before 7 
Years Attendance, and officiating 4 them in preparing and 
aſſigning Tournaments, c. | 

Pourxvey'ance, the providing Corn, Fuel, Victuals, 
and other Neceſſaries for the King's Houſe. 

Poux vEY ER, an Officer who provides as before. 

Pouzzo'r, a reddiſh Earth uſed in 1aly for Sand. 

- TO [ poudre, F.] any Thing beaten or ground very 
all. 

Pow'periNG-TUB [of poudrer, F. and prob. of tobbe, 


Du.] a Tub for ſalting Meat; alſo a Salivation or Courſe 
| of Phyſick, for Cure of the French Pox. . 


Gun Po'wpesr, a Compoſition of Salt Petre, Brimſtone, 
and Charcoal. 


Gun PowDER Treaſon Day, a Feſtival obſerved annuall 
on the 5th of November for the Deliverance of K. Fames I. 


and the Lords and Commons in Parliament aſſembled, from 


being blown up with Gun-powder, and the People from a 
barbarous intended Maſſacre. . | 


Time were not. 


| Po 
i Tofuit Pow ni, the Quinguina, or Jeſuits Bark. - 
owDER Cheſts [on Ship-board] wooden triangular Cheſts, 
fill'd with Gun-powder, Pebble-ſtones, or the like, fer 6h 
fire whe a Ship is boarded by an Enemy, which ſoon 
_ all * before — A 
o'wDER Room [in a Ship] a Place in the Hold wh 
- Po'wperincs [in Architecture] Devices. uſed for the 
filling up of any void Space in carved. Work; alſo in E. 
ſcutcheons, Writings, &c. as to be powder'd with Ermin;. 

Pow uvoir, F. ' poteflas, L. of paſſum. L.] Ability 
2 orce, natural Faculty; a Sovereign Prince or 

tate. | 

Legiſlative Pow ER, is that which is employ'd in 2 
bing — Rules of Action. _— ere 

Jiudiciary Pow R, is that which determines the Contro- 
verſies of Subjects, by the Standard of the Rules of Legiſla- 
* wh 
e POWER of God [ Hieroglyphically] was expreſſed 

the God | wr» ree Rade _ one Body, but 1 
ving neither Hands nor Feet, becauſe Almighty God go 
verns all Things only by his Wiſdom and Pleaſure, and 
needs no viſible Members to act in the World, and produce 
his Wonders. And to expreſs the Effects of God's Power 
in Nature, the Egyptians painted a Man with a Multitude of 
Hands, ſtretching them out upon the World. 

PoweR of the County. See Pofſe Comitatus. 

Pow ER of a Glaſs [in Opticks] is the Diſtance of the Con- 
vexity from its ſolar Focus. 

Power [of an 222 is the fixteenth Part of the 
conjugate Axis, or the one fourth Part of the Square of the 
Semi- conjugate Axis; or it is equal to a Rectangle under 
the one-fourth Part of the Sum of the Tranverſe Axis, and 
* | 

ow'ERFUL [of pouvoir, F. and full] potent, mighty. 

A | mn Rk — [ Hieroglyphicaily] was +. 
by a Serpent in an Orb, carefully looking to every Thing 
within its Sphere, L. 

Pow'tsRrFULNEsS, Mightineſs. 

Peow'ERLEss [of pouvoir, F. and 4%] without Power. 

Powers [in Mechanicks] the fix ſimple Machines, viz. 
Lever, Ballance, Screw, Axis in Peritrochio, edge, and Pull. 

Powers [in Pharmacy] the Reſult of a Combination and 
Union of eſſential Oils with the Spirit of a Plant, in which 
all the principal Vertues of it are ſuppoſed to be contained. 

Powers in feda! Fuftice, a Right which the Lord has 
to reunite to his Fief, a dependant Fee held of him, when 
the Vaſſal has alienated it, upon reimburſing the Money 
given for it, &c. | 

Pow xs [in Theology] the ſixth Order in the Hierarchy 
of Angels, called Seraphims. 

Powers [in Arithmet.] the Produce of a Number mul- 
tiply'd into itſelf, as 9 is the ſecond Power of 3, 27 the 
third Power, $1 the fourth Power, and ſo on. 

Pow'ERSs [in Algebra] are Numbers ariſing from the ſqua- 
ring or Multiplication of any Number or Quantity by itlelf, 
and that Number by the Root or Number again, and this 
third Product by the Root again, and ſo on ad infinitum, as 
2, 4, 6, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 256, &c. where 2 is called the 
Root or firſt Power, 4 the Square or ſecond Power, 8 the 
Cube or third Power, 16 the Biquadrate, or fourth Power, 
c. and theſe Powers in Letters or Species are expreſs'd by 
repeating the Root as often as the Index of the Power ex- 
preſſes ; thus à is the Root, or firſt Power, 4 4, the Square 
or ſecond Power, 44 à the Cube, 4444 the Biquadrate, c. 
and to avoid the Tediouſneſs of repeating the Root, they are 
often put down thus, al, 42, 43, 44, &c. ; 

Pow'tks of Lines [in Geometry] are their Squares, 

Pow'ers of 8 Cubes, £97. or other Multipli- 
cations of the Parts into the Whole, or of one Part into 
another. | ; 

To Pow'T [prob. of bouder, F.] to put out the Lips, and 
look ſullen or ſurly. 

Pow'r, a Fiſh otherwiſe called a Sea-Lamprey. 

Pox [of pocca, Sax. ] a Diſeaſe, as the Small Pox, SC 

French Pox, a contagious Diſeaſe contracted by a poiſonous 
Humour uſually in Cottion, and manifeſting it {elf in Ulcers 
and Pairs. | 7 

Por [with Rope-Dancers] a Pole wherewith they poiſe or 
ſtay themſelves. | | ; | 

Por xING's Law, an Act of Parliament made in Ireland, 
by King Henry VII. whereby all the Statutes of F 8 
England, were made of Force in Ireland, which before 
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may be practiſed. : by 
. a /CTICABEENESS, OCapableneſa of being practi 
1 [prefiicus, L. of NT, Gr.) of, or 

Pu a'crrick” { pertaining to Practide. { 

Prac'ricainegss* [of profligue, F. and neſs) Prafticable- 
neſs. © dw 4 Pte * 

er tex, the practical Part of any Art or Science. 

2 of Scotland] the Courſe of pleading the Law, 
or the Rules of Court in that Kingdom. | 
PA cri [pratique, F. of practica. L. of Nj, 
Gr. ] actual Exerciſe ; alſo Uſage, Cuſtom, c. 

Paa'crice, the Profeſſion of a Phyſician, Surgeon, 

a Er, Se. | 
— 5 erice [in Arithmetick) a Method for the more ſpee- 
dy and eaſy reſolving Queſtions pertaining to the golden 
Rule, or Rule of 3. 

PracTice [in Law] the Way or Method of a Court of 
Judicature of proceeding in Law Suits. | 

To PRACTICE [prafficare, L.] to put into practice, to 
exerciſe a Profeſſion. 

To PRACTICE n, to endeavour to bring over, to win 
or draw into one's Hands, to tamper with, to corrupt or 
bribe. | | 
 PracT1'T1ONER [ pratician, F.] one who practiſes. 

. Prara'panittes, thoſe Inhabitants of the Earth, which 
ſome People have fancied to have lived before Adam. 

| PraBa'DAMI'TICAL [of pre, L. before, and Adam] ac- 
cording to the Opinions of the Præadamites. 

PRNAMBLE [in @ Law Senſe] the Beginning of an Act 
of Parliament which ſhews the Intent of the Makers of the 
Act, and the Miſchiefs or Inconveniences they would reme- 
dy or prevent thereby. | 


Praga 'MBULATORY, of, or pertaining to a Preamble, 


Fore-running. | | 
Theological PRaBBEND, one who is affected with a Doctor 
of Divinity, in each cathedral and collegiate Church in 
France, to preach on Sundays and read Lectures 3 Times a 
Week. 

PRAE CIE in Capite [in . Writ iſſuing out from 
the Court of Chancery; for a Tenant who held of the 
King in chief, as of his Crown, and not as of any Honour, 
Caſtle, or Manour, L. Bie | 

PRrAECIPE quod reddat [in Lam] a Writ of great Diverſity 


both in its Form and Ule, extending as well to a Writ of 


Right, as to others of Entry or Poſleſſion. | 
Prazco [among the Romans] a publick Cryer, L. 
Prazco'oniTa, Things fore-known, L. | 
Pratco'nouy [ preeconium, L.] a Report, a Commen- 
Prat'cony dation. KEN. 
Prazco'tDia [in Anatomy) the Parts about the Heart, 

the Heart Strings; alſo the Bowels contained in the Cheſt. 

Prav'cox [in Botan. Writ.) early ripe, which flowers 
or bears Fruit early, L. 

RAECURSO' RES, Forerunners, L. "I 

Prat'patory [ predatorius, L.] of, or pertaining to 
robbing, pillaging, or plundering. 

Praeprcament [with Logicians] a certain Claſs, or de- 
terminate Series or Order, in which ſimple Terms or Words 
arc ranged: Of theſe there are uſually reckoned 10 Heads, 
viz. Subſtance, Accident, Quantity, Quality, Action, Paſſion, Re- 
tation, the Situation of Bodies, as to Place, their Duration, 
85 to Time, their Site or Poſition, and their Habit or exter- 
nal Appearance. | | 
. * RAEFICAE, mourning Women hired at funeral Solemni- 
ties to praiſe the Dead; they made Lamentations, ueat their 
Breaſts, and put on 3 Countenances, to excite others 
to mourn, L. 4 | 

PRraz'ring [Law Term] the Fine which is paid upon 
- ſuing out the Writ of Covenant. | 

ö 10 uterina [with Phyfic.] the Suffocation of 
omb, L. * „ 

Praz'imiun, a Reward or Recompence, L. JETT 

PrzarmuniExTEs, Writs ſent to every particular Biſhop 

| fo come to Parliament, beginning Pramunientes. 

RAEMUNI'RE, See Premunire. bans 92. 0 
tAENO'MEN [among the Romans] a proper Name prefixed 

to the general Name of the Family, as Caius, Marcus, &c. 

_ e NT14 [in Medicine] Medicines which digeſt or 

* Praepakantia vaja ¶ in Anotom the ſpermatick Veins 

— Arteries, which — (i the IO and. Epididymes. 

ary 3 gave them this Denomination, ſuppoſing 

ce 


miſts have diſcovered that they have no ſuch Uſe. 4 


ty be to prepare the Seed; but modern Anato- 


rn 


Paazrbstrus arri tubirnli, an Officer among the Romans, 
whoſe Office was to attend the Chamber of the Emperor ; 
and to take Care of his Bed and Apparel ; and in that at the 


Performance of any Ceremonies he marched next after the 


Maſter of the 'Hoiſe-Guards ; ſeems to be the fame in Dig- 
* with our Lord Chamberlain, I. ers 

rKaBPOSITUS ville [oli Rer.] is ſometimes uſed for the 
chief Officer of the King, in a Manour, Town, Village, 


or Reeve ; as the Conſtable or petty Conſtable of a Town. 


PrABPOSITUS ecclefie, a Church-Reeve, or Warden. 
PxARTo'srrus ville [in Lam] the Conſtable of a Tow 
or petty Conſtable ; alſo the Reeve or Bailiff of the Lord 
of a Manour, L. | r 

PRAETU“Tiun ar ] the Fore-Skin that covers the 
Nut of a Man's Yard "as the Fore-Part of the Clitoris in 
Women, L. = . | 

PRaBSENTARE d zeclefiam [old Rec.) ſignifies a Patron's 
ſending or placing an Incumbent in the Church, L. : 
2 fin 4frenomy] 3 nebulous Stars in the Sign 

ancer. 1 | ; 1 

Prxanse'Pla [Anatomy] the Holes of the faws, in which 
the Teeth are ſet; L. (6/4 

PrAESTA'T10 [old Rec.) Purveyance. 

PrazsTA'T10, a performing or paying, L. * 

PrAESTIGIAE, certain magical Enchantments or Tricks, 
whereby ſome pretended to drive away Diſeaſes, L. 

PRABTRR #aturam, beſides Nature, L. 

PrABTE'XTA [among the Romans] a Robe or long white 
Veſt with a purple Border worn by the Magiſtrates, Prieſts, 
and Senators, upon ſolemn Days, and alſo by Children. See 
Pretexta. : 

PRAETEXTATA media, a Comedy or Play, where thoſe 
who had a Right to wear the Prætexta, as Kings and Ma- 
giſtrates, were repreſented on the Stage; whereas common 
and mean Perſons who were introduc'd in the Play were cal- 


led Togati. 


PraeTORES Frarii [among the Romans] Officers of the 
Treaſury or Exchequer, L. | 

PrAcMA'TICAL [in Philoſophy] practical, mechanical, 
problematical. - 


" PRAGMATICAL Sanfion, an Ordinance made by Charles | 


VII. King of France, Anno 1438, in an Aſſembly of the 
Gallican Church, containing a Regulation of the eccleſiaſti- 
cal Diſcipline, in conformity to the Canons of the Council 
of Baſil. | ers 
Pra'cMATICALNESS T [of pragmaticus, L. of Gr. and 
PRAGMA'TICNESS 7160 buſy, meddling Humour in 
other Mens Affairs; Saucineſs. 
PRAGMA'TICK [Tea yuearixes, Of med ywa, Gr. a Cauſe, 


a Quarrel) overbuſy in other Perſons Affairs; faucy, arro- 
| t. 


t {inils, Teut. and Dan.) Commendation; alſo 
an aſcribing Glory to. ; ? 
if a13E-worthy [of priis, and p/ Die, Sax.] deſerving 
Praiſe. N | 

To Prar'ss [priiſer, Dau. ] to give Praiſe to, to com- 
mend ; alſo 0 bert or value aig . 

To PRA NR [prob. of prangen, Teut. to ſhew oſtentati- 
tiouſly] to throw up the Fore-Legs as Horſes do when they 
caper, tread loftily and wantonly ; or when they bound and 
carry themſelves ſtately. 

PRANCER, a prancing Horſe. 

4 Paaxx [prob. of pronck, D. Oſtentation] a ſhrewd 
or unlucky Trick. ä ONTO 

Pxa/nxING 4% [of prangen, Teur. to ſhew oftentatiouſly] 


a ſetting off, decking, trimming up, adoring. 


Paa'sina Bilis [with Phyſicians] a Diſtemper in the 


Gall, when it turns green, of the Colour of a Leek, L. 


Pra's10n Trano, Gr.] the Herb Hore-Hound. 
hae ph ef gegr.: a Leek, and 7%, Form] a 
precious Stone, of the Colour of Lecks, a Kind of "Topaz. 
Pzason 12 Gr. Ja Leek; alſo a Kind of Sea - Weed, 
green as + Leek, L. | 7 
1 Pzats Ipraten, Du.] to talk over much, idly or 
neil. g 
8 e, [in Botan. Writ.) which grows in Mea- 


dows, L. 


PARA TIR a Communication of Commerce, which the 
PIA rex & Maſter of a Merchant-Veſſel obtains in the 


Port it arrives in. 


PrATIQUE, a Licence to traffick in the Ports of Lal, 


upon a Bill of Health; 5. e. a Certificate that the Place 


from, whenge he came 
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is nor'annoyed. with any infeRtious 


g 4 


. Parts fof praten, with the frequentative Aug- 
kent 2/4} to talk 1 — as Children do. 0 der 
A Prxa'rtiax [Hieroghphitally] is repreſented by a Graſ- 

„ becauſe it is never quiet in Summer, but fills the 
Air with its importunate finging. This Creature did repre- 
ſent an Egyptian Divine: becauſe that tho“ it ſings, it has no 
Tongue, and therefore is to be admired; ſo theſe Men that 
attained to ſuch excellent Perſections, as the Knowledge of 
God and ſuperiour Beings, dark Hieroglyphicks and 
| ſignificant Shadows, did require no leſs Eſteem and Admira- 
110 | 


n. | | | | 

PRATUH falcabile Cold Rec.] a Meadow or mowing 
Ground. | To | 

' Pra'viry [ pravitas, L.] Corruption of Manners, Lewd- 
neſs, Naughtineſs. | , 

Prawn, a ſmall Shell-Fiſh. 

Pxax1pica, a Heatheh Goddeſs, whoſe Office was to 
aſſign Men juſt Bounds and Meaſures for their Actions and 
Diſcourſes. In Painting or Carving, ſhe was never repre- 
ſented by any more than a Head only, to intimate the Pre- 
eminence of the Underſtanding; and the Sacrifices offered 
to her, were only the Heads of Victims. Her Temples had 
no Coverings, to intimate the Neceſſity there is for Perſons 
to have their Eyes up to Heaven, in order to the obtaining 
a ſteady Conduct of Life, and to denote her divine 
Original. 

To Pray [ precari, L. prier, F.] to entreat or beſcech. 
| PRANY “ENR [ priere, F.] a Requeſt or Deſire, eſpecially ſuch 

as is Put up to God himſelf. 

Common PRAVYER, the publick divine Service, with the 
Rites and Ceremonies of the Church of England. 

To PrEAcn [ predicare, L. precher, F.] to deliver a Ser- 
mon or Diſcourie ; to inſiſt upon a Doctrine or Tenet. 

PxrAchER [ precheur, F.] one who preaches. _ 

PrEA'CHMENT | preche, F.] a Sermon. 

PrEea'MBLE [ preambule, F. of L.] 

PrEAMBULARY [ preambularius, L.] foregoing. 

PrE'BEND [ prebendaritts, L. of præbendo auxilium, 

PrE'BENDARY © &c. 7. e. from affording Aſſiſtance or 
Advice to the Biſhop or Dean] a Perſon who has a Prebend, 
i. e. an Endowment in Land, or a Sort of Benefice or Por- 
tion, that every Canon or Member of a collegiate” Church 
receives for his Maintenance; alſo that Portion which a Pre- 
bendary receives out of the Eſtate of a cathedral or collegi- 
ate Church. | | ! 

Preceptorial PxEBEND, a Prebend the Revenues whereof 
are appointed, for the Maintenance of a Preceptor or Maſter, 
for the Inſtruction of Youth, gratis. | | 

Golden PxEBEND [of Hereford) one of the 28 minor Pre- 
bendaries, who has the firſt Canon's Place that falls ex officio, 
ſo called becauſe he had the Altarages, in Reſpect of the 
Gold commonly given there. N 

Simple PREBENDs, are ſuch as yield no more but the Re- 
venue. | 

PzaeBENDS [with Dignity] are ſuch as have Juriſdiction 
Joined with them. | | 

PReECA'RIAE [od Rec.] certain Days Works that the Te- 
nants of ſome Manours were bound to do for their Lord in 
Harveſt Time, called alſo bind or biden Days. 

Preca'ricus [ precarius, L.] gotten by Favour, or held 
by Courteſy, at the Will and Pleaſure of another. 

PRECARIOUs [in Civil Lato] granted to one upon Entrea- 
ty, to uſe ſo long as the Party thinks fit. c 

Re Commerce] is a Kind of Trade carried 
on between 2 Nations at War, by the Intervention of a 
Third at Peace with them both. | | | 

PrxECaRiovs [in Juriſprudence] a Fund or Stock, where- 
of a Perſon has not the full Propriety, whereof he cannot 
diſpoſe abſolutely, and which is moſt of it borrowed. 

Preca'RiousNess | of precarins,, L.] Slenderneſs of 
Title, ſmall Aſſurance, Dependence on Courteſy, Hu- 
mour, CF. | : | 

PrRECaR1UM zen [ Ant. Deeds) a precarious Title to an 
Eſtate, at the Will and Pleaſure of the Lord. 

Pxxcau'riox, Caution, Warning, or Heed, either given 
or uſed before-hand, L. e | | 
T Prxxg'caurTion [ precautioner, F. to forewarn, Ec. 

PrE'CE partium [in Law] the Continuance of a Suit, by 
the Conſent of both Parties. _ 

PrRECEDA'NEOUS, going before. | 8 
oO PRRECE‚DE [| precedere, L.] to go firſt or before; alſo 
do excel, ſurpaſs, or go beyond. | e 

PRrECE'DENCE!R [of precedence, L.] a taking Place be- 
Pztce'pency S fore another, a Rank, a Place of Ho- 


» 


. * 


5K 


— which a Perſon bs intitled to, in Companies, in 
or atting, | S 
Parck'pzyr E:} going before. = 


Paecz'pexT [in Low) an original Writing or Deed. tg 
drawotied by: np 6 od WI Canary) 
A Pazes'bzur Book, :* (Book containing - InftruQion 
Rule, Leſſon, Examples or Authorities to follow'in Judy. 
ment and Determinations in the Courts of Tuſtice. 254 
Pxtcs/pevTs, or Draughts of Deeds, Conveyances, &; 
* the Uſe of 7 &c. 1 13 2 1 
RECE/LLEXCY (of precellere, L. ellen | 
another Thing. 8 | | | rn 
Pxece'xToR [precentor L.] he that begins the Tune in 
a Cathedral, a Chanter. | 203 . 
Pzrece'er pracceptum, L. Ja Command, Injunction, X 
Pa OE T [in Lato] a Command in Writing, ſent out by 
a Magiſtrate for the bringing of a Perſon or Record before 
him; alſo a Provocation or Taftigation whereby/one Man 
incites another to commit a Felony: | :.) | 
Prece'eTiIve [ preceptions, L.] pertaining to Precepts, 
Pxece'yToR [ prereptor,, L.] a Teacher, a Tutor. 
PrECE/PTORIES [| præceptoria, L.] Benefices in antient 
Times poſſeſſed by the more eminent Sort of Templers, 
whom the chief Maſters created. 1 21 * 
Prece'ss10n [ preceſſio, L.] an advancing or going 
before. ** 1 * 
J is the adyan. 


Pxece'ss10n of the Equinoxes ¶Afronam 
cing or going forwards of the equinoctial Points: for the 
Equinoxes, by a very flow and inſenſible Motion, chatge 
their Place going backwards or Weſtward, contrary to the 
Order of the Signs. k i] 214 +a 7) 

Pxtcr/ner [ preecinfus, L.] a particular Juriſdiction, 
within which ſeveral Pariſhes are comprehended ;- alſo 3 
Parcel of Land encompaſſed with ſome River; Hedge, Ge. 

Pre'ciovs [ precieux, F.] of great Price or Value. 

PrE'ciousNEss [of precieux, F. and neſs] Valuableneſs: 

PRE“ CIE in Capite, a Writ lying where the Tenant who 
holdeth of the King in chief is put out of his Land, L. 

Pre”cieice [precipice, F. of praecaps locus, L. ] a ſteep 
Place, dangerous to go upon. | 
"-PrECY'eITANT [ precipitans, L.] haſty, raſh,” alſo dan- 
gerous. | en 1 
PRC“ rIr AN [with Chymiſti] is a Term which they 
apply to any Liquor, which being poured on à Diſſolution, 
ſeparates what is there diſſolved, and makes it precipitate. 

PatcrerTaxTNEss [of proccipitens, L.] Raſhnels, Haſti- 
neſs, Unadviſedneſs. 4/41 > | 

PRECITITATER [precipitatus, L.] raſh, haſty, unadviſed. 

To PRECI'PITATE, [ precipiter, F. of L.] to throw or caſt 
down headlong, to hurry or haſten over much. 

"To PrEc1'eiraTsE [with Chymifts] is to ſeparate a Matter 
which is diſſolved ſo as to make it ſettle at the Bottom. 

PrxecreiTaTE [in Chymiffry] any Subſtance which is 
gotten out of the Pores of a Menſtruum in which it was diſ- 
ſolved, and by ſome Means is made to fall down to the Bot- 
tom of the Veſſel. 

Green PR RCI“ FIT ATE, a Mixture of the Diſſolution of 
Mercury with Spirit of Nitre. | 

Red PRECITTI TA TE, is Mercury diſſolved in Spirit of 
Nitre ; and when the Moiſture is evaporated, the Fire 1s 
increaſed gradually *till the Matter turns red. 

Philoſophical Px TAT E, is made with running Mer- 

put into a Matraſs, and ſet in a Sand-heat for 40 Days, 
or till all the Mercury is reduced to a red Powder. This 1s 
called Precipitate per ſe. ; 

White Pxec!eiTaTe, is Mercury diſſolved in Aqua forts, 


or Spirit of Nitre, *till it ſinks to the Bottom, and is of 2 


white Colour. | 
PrEciPITA'T10N [ precipitatio, L.] Raſhneſs, Hurry, too 
great Haſte. | | | 
PagcieiTa'TION [in Chymiſtry] is the falling or cauſing 
to deſcend the Particles of any metalline or mineral Body, 
which are kept ſuſpended in that Menſtruum which dil- 
ſolved it, by the pouring in of ſome Alkalizate, Cc. 
Pxrecr'errous [ præceps, L.] raſh, over-haſty. 
Pre cipuT [in Furiſpradence] an Advantage pertain” 
ing to any one in a Thing that is to be divided; or 2 
Portion taken off or ſet by in his Favour, before the Divi- 
ſion is made. | 1 85 2 2 
Pxxcfrrrrun [of praeceps, L.] a Puniſhment inflicted on 
Criminals, by caſting them from ſome high Place or Ro | 
ParxcisE C præriſus, L.] Rif, formal, | finical, affected! 
alſo exact, particular; alſo nice, ſcrupulous: 2 
Pabciez Ess [of precifion, F. and met] poppe md _ 
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malneſe, Finfcalneſs, Aﬀefictneſs, " Exicdneſs, Seropu- 
— | W111 LOI IE EE LESS. 

louſneſs, Particularneſs. Soros” ü ee 

rere 

ee 

a Phi c1's10 © [8cbol Term] the fame as Abſtraction. 

FDF UP Forcknowledge. ©” 
- 97Pxzconcer've [of e and tomrevoir, F. or pre and 
aner L.] to take up an Opimon or Conception before 
pas con ch Ton, a Noon or a Prejudice taken up be- 
ſore- hand. 3 8 1 | 
NOK ts Tron [in the Confiſtory at Rome] a Declara- 
tion or Propoſition made by the Cardinal-patron of a Perſon 
nominated by fome Prince to à Prelatefhip. | 
Jo Prpcont'ss [pretconizart, L. pretoniſer, F.] to make 
a Report in the Pope's Conſiſtory, that the Party preſented 
to a Benefice is qualified for the ſame, r e 

To Px Ecos“, [of proc and romfignare, L] to make over 
before- hand. 3 | YOON 4, e eg 

APxeco'nTRACT [of fre and contra, L. J 4 Bargain 
made before another, or à former Bargain. 80 . 

Prxecv'rsor Cprœcugſer, L.] a Forerunner, a Meſſenger 
ſent before-hand. | er neee 

Pxr'patorY [ pratdaturinus, L.] ; of, or pertaining to 

obbing, 7 | N oh | 
Fast gce's80R,0ne who was in an Office or Employment 
before another. | r 

Pexepece'ss0Rs[ pracdeceſſores, L. ] thoſe that went before, 
2s Anceſtors, Fore-fathers, Fr. Ro 
Y Preve'sriNATE [| pracdeflinatum, L.] to decree or or- 
dain what ſhall come after. 5 | 

Pxepe'sTINARIAN, one who believes or maintains the 
Doctrine of Predeſtination. 

Peeve'sTINATION, a fore-ordaining or appointing, F. of L. 

PxepesTINA'tTION [in Theology] a judgment or Decree 
of God, whereby he has reſolved from all Eternity, to fave 
a certain Number of Perſons, hence called Ele.  * 

PREDESTINA'TION js alſo uſed to ſignify a Concatenation 
of ſecond Cauſes appointed by Providence: By Means 
whereof, Things are brought to paſs by a fatal Neceſſity; 
contrary to all Appearance, and maugre all Oppoſition. 

PREDETERMINA'T1ON, a determining afore-hand. 

PatveTERMINATION [| with , Schoolmen ] that Concur- 
rence of God which makes Men act, and determines them 
in all their Actions both good and evil. 8 

To PREDETERMI'NE [of pre and determiner, F. of pre 
and MIT L. ] to determine, judge, or appoint before- 

and. * 

PRE“DIAL Tithes [in Law) are ſuch as are paid of Things 
arifing and growing from the Ground only. | 
4 "ay * "yy [ praedicabile, L.] that may be told or ſpo- 
en Ot abroad. 

Pre'picaBLE [in Logick] a general Quality, or an Epi- 
Ot which may be ' predicated” of, or apply'd to ſeveral 

ubjects. 

 PrE'DIcapLEs [with Lagiciant] are called Univerſals, and 
3 * 2 5, viz. Genus, Species, Proprium, Differentia, 
an COLAeNS. | 

A Pzxepi'cautnt [ praedicamentum, L.] a Claſs, or Or- 
= of Beings, or Subſtances ranged according to their 

atures. 

PrEDIicamexTs [with Logicians] are in Number 10, 
ig. Subſtance, Accident, Quantity, Quality, Relation, Action, 
Paſſion, the Situation of Bodies as to Place, their Duration 
as to Time, and their Habit or external Appearance. 

Te be in the ſame PRRDI C AURNT [a 46.4 is to be un- 

er the ſame Circumſtances, or in the ſame Condition. 

Prep! CAME'NTAL, of, or belonging to a Predicament. 

RE DICANT | praedicans, L.] preaching. | 
20 DICAnT SC are ſuch as by their Orders are al- 
to preach. , 1 

To PRE“ DIC ATE C preadicare, L. I to publiſh or affirm any 
Thing of a Subject. | | ? 

REDICATE [ praedicatum, L. ] the latter part of a logical 
ropoſition, or that which is affirmed of the Subject, as 
en we ſay John is a Sailor, the Word Sailor is called the 
8 becauſe it is ſpoken or affirmed of the Subject 


obn. | 


Paz Dicarion, 4 ficaching or crying of 'L. 
T1ON, a preaching or crying up, F. 
To Pazprer [proediftum of pacrdicere, L. J to foretell 
ngs to come. 2 r | 


PreDrction Lys, L.J à Prophecy, or foretelling 


of a Thing. 


7 Pagpisro'sE ff pro ind per, F. or pre and di 
Venere, L.] to diſpoſe befor wal | on | 5 5 


hand. "Ed 
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 P&ESOtyANCE” ier nter FA being pre. 
-- Pxzp6'Mi ls SF an e Qa 
ty, prevailing, having ſome Superiority over ſome other. 
"Pxxbo'MinAxt, ver- Kufing or ſuperior. 
Prxepy the Ship, fignifiey tb make ready to fail or to fight} 
by clesring Ker Decks, Guns, Sr. 
Pxrpy the Hold [Sen Phraſe] means, lay '6&\ftow eyery 


Thing there; in its que Order ind proper Place. 
_ Pre-gLECTBD [ pr e-eleFfus, L. ] choſen 18 «LF 
Pater, a choofing befere- hand. 
Pzz-r'MINENCE 7 [ prag-eminentia, L.] an ad va 
Parnruixxxer 5 er or Degree above others. | 
 Pkx-EMINENTNESsS Lenin, F. of prit tminentia, 
Tl an exceeding of others in Quality or Degree. | 
RE-EMPTION, a firſt huying, br buying before others, L. 
Prez NING [with Natar#/iff5] the Action of Birds, in 
cleaning, compoſing and trimming their Feathers," to enable 
them to glide more eafily thro" the Air. For this Uſe; Na- 
ture has furniſhed them with two pecdliar Glands, Which 
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ſecrete an unctuous Matter. into an Oil-Bag perforated, out 


of which the Bird on Occaſion drayvs it with its Bil. 
1 "BEES Gx"GED [of pre and engage, F.] engaged before- 
and. i F inen 
PRE-ENGA/GEMENT, an Engagement or Promiſe made 
befere- and. l 4* * 
To PRE-ExIsN＋r [of prac and exiſtere, L.] to exiſt, have a 
being before. ann 1157 10 
Prt-rxISTENCE [of yræ and exiſtentia, L.] the State of 
a Thing actually in being hefore andther. de 
ö PRE-ExIST ENT [of Pc and exiftens, L.] exiſting, or be- 
ing before ano tler. | 
PRrE-eEXISTENTNESS; a Being pre-exiſtent. 
A Pxerace [prefitio, L.] a Note or Advertiſement in 
the Beginning of a Book, to facilitate the underſtanding of it. 
To PrE'rFacs [ praefatio, of pracfuri, L, to ſpeak before] 
to make a preparatory Introduction to a Diſcourſe. | 
Pre'raTory [of progfativ,\L.] pertaining to a Preface. 
PrE'FECT [ praefeus, L.] a Roman Magiſtrate. 
Pretorian Pxg'recT. [ proefedtus practorii, L. Ja Comman- 
der in chief of the Pretorian Bands among the Rintarir; who 
had the Command not only of the Guards, but alſo of the 
Armies, and adminiſter'd Juſtice ; | the ſole Management of 
Affairs being left to them by the Emperors. 

' Pre'recT of the City [Urbis pracfectus, L.] a Governor 
of the City of Rome, who governed it in the Abſence of the 
Conſuls and Emperors; His Office was to take care of the 
civil, Government, Proviſions, Building, and Navigation; 
he was the proper Judge in the Cauſes of Patrons, Freemen 
and Slaves. DOT 

Pre'FECTURE [ pragfefura, L.] the Government or chief 
Rule of a City or Province. + a 

To PRE'FER [ preferre, L. preferer, F.] to eſteem above 
or ſet more by; to advance or promote; alſo to bring in, 
ſpeaking of a Bill, Indictment, or Law. 

PRETERABLER [ preferable, F.] that is to be preferred, or 
made choice of before another. 

PRETTERABLENESS, Quality of deſerving, to be preferred 
before others. | 

PRTE“TER EN E, the Value or Eſteem of one Thing before 
another; alſo the Choice. | 


Prerg'sMENT [of pragferre, L. and ment] Promotion, 
Advancement. 


To PxEr1/GURATE [pracfigerare, L.] to repreſent by 
To PREF1'CURE 8 igure, to ſignify before. 
Pre'riNE few Term] that Fine which is pay'd in ſuing 
out a Writ of Covenant. 


| ToPxe'p1x I praefixum of prafigere, L.] to fix or put be- 


Par'cNanTNEss 2 {of pregnans, L. and neſs] a being 
PREGNANCY als with , Child ; 10 0 

Evidence or Proof] Strength; alſo [of Invention, Wit, 

Judgment, c.] Ripeneſs, Quickneſs harpneſs. | 

. Paz'onanT [ pregnans, L.] being great with Child; 

alſo of a prompt and ready Wit, F. | 
Pxt'GnanT [with Botani/ts] full as a Bud, Seed, or Ker- 


fore; alſo to appoint. 


nel that is ready to ſprout. | | | 
 PxecusTA'TIONf procgutatio,. L. J a Taſting before-hand. 


my: Pxe'jupGE [ pracjudicare, L. prejuger, F.] to judge 
TTL. © Yor: rigs od eG | 
 Pagjupicate [pracjudicatus, L.] proceeding from re- 
—_— | | 


hand; a being byaſſed.; alſo a Precedent at Law. 
 Pxg/jupice | pracjudicium, L.,] a rath Judgment before 


a Mane is uly conſidered or heard; Prepateion, a Fill 


Notios 


poken of 


PRE IUDicAT ION [ pradfudicatio, L. 1 a Judging before · 
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BR f prejudicer ndicer, F.] to biaſs a Perſon n in his 
S alſo to injure or hurt. 
EJUDICIAL [of prejudiciable, F. of pragjudicium. L.] 


injurious, hurtful. | | | | 
Rae : prejudicial) Injuriouſneſs, Ac. 
Paxexe, a Kind of Fiſh. 
1 — 208 [ prelature, F.] the Dignity or Office of a 
relate. | | Or | 
Pag'Lats fun 2. — F. of proclatus, L. i. e. preferred 
before others] a Clergyman advanced to a high Station in 


the Church; as a- Patriarch, Archbiſhop; Biſhop, c. | 
F Pzz'LaTz [of the Garter] the firſt Officer of that noble 
Order, and as antient as the Order itſelf. 

PaeLa' TICAL, of, or belonging to Prelates. 

PreLa'rurs | 2 [prelatura, L. prelature, F.] the State 

Paela'TEsH1P Sor Dignity of a Prelate. 

PaeLt'cTion | preleio, L.] a Lecture or Leſſon; a 
Reading or Diſcourſe made in publick on any Artor Science. 

PaeL1BaTion [prelibatio, L.] 2 Fore-taſte. _ 

PxzliMinanrites | preliminaries, F. of pre before, and 
limen a Threſhold, L.] thoſe Things which go before the 
main Matter; the firſt Steps in a Negotiation, or other 
important Buſineſs. | * 

A Pxet1minAny, ſomething to be examined, diſpatched 
er determined before an Affair can be decided or treated 
on thoroughly and to purpoſe. | 

Paz'LuDE | preludium, L.] the preparatory Muſick be- 
fore they begin to play; a Flouriſh or Voluntary; alſo (figu- 
ratively) an Entrance upon Buſineſs. | 

To PR LV DE [ preludere, L. preluder, F.] to flouriſh be- 
fore or make a Prelude, to play an irregular Air off Hand, 
to try if the Inſtrument be in Tune, and to lead into the 
Piece to be play'd. | | 

Pxe'LuUD1o [in Mu. Books) a Prelude, much the fame as 
Overture, Ital. | | 

Pre'LupD1oUs, preparatory. 

Prtma'rurs [ prematurus, L.] ripe before their Time 
and Seaſon, untimely, coming too ſoon. 


PRrzMATU'RENESS 14 — yh L. ] early Ripeneſs, or 


PrxEmMaTU'RITY peneſs before the Time. 

To PatMe'biTaTE [| premeditari, L. premediter, F.] to 
think upon, muſe or contrive before-hand. 

PREM E/ DITATEDRESS [ premeditatus, L. and neſs] the 
being thought upon or contrived before-hand. | 

PxemE'DiTATION, the Act of premeditating, F. of L. 

To PREMUrsE [ premiſſum, L.] to ſpeak or treat of before, 
by way of Introduction or Preface. - 
 Pre'mises [ premiſes, F.] Things ſpoken of, mentioned, 
or rehearſed betore. 


PREMuis Es [in Law] the Lands, Tenements, c. before- 


mentioned in an Indenture, Leaſe, c. 

PreEmisEs ſin Lagict] the two firſt Propoſitions of a 
Syllogiſm. - s , | 
Premium [ premium, L.] a Reward or Recompenee. 

Premium [in Commerce] that Sum of Money given to an 
Inſurer for the inſuring the Safe Return of a Ship or Mer- 
chandize. | 

To PREMo'NnIsH | premonere, L.] to forewarn. 

PrEmoN1T1ON 3 L. a giving warning, or ad- 
viſing before. 

PREMONSTRATE'NSEsS, an Order of regular Canons, ob- 
ſerving St. Auſtin's Rules. 

PREMO “TIN [School Term] the Action of co-operating 
with the Creature, and determining him to act. 

Phyſical Px RMoriox [with ſome 22 is a Comple- 
ment of the active Power, whereby it paſſes from the firſt to 
the ſecond Act; i. e. from a compleat, and next Power to 
the Action. 4 | 

PrxEMuUNig'NTEs, Writs ſent to every Biſhop to come to 
Parliament, warning him to bring with him the Deans and 
Arch-Deacons, one Proctor for each Chapter, and 2 for the 
Clergy of his Dioceſs. | | 

REMU'NIRE, a Writ that lies where one Man ſues ano- 
ther in the ſpiritual Court for any Thing, that may be deter- 
mined in the King's Court, for which great Puniſhments are 

ordained by ſeveral Statutes, viz. that he ſhall be out of the 
King's Protection, impriſoned without Bail or Mainpriſe, till 
he have made a Fine at the King's Will, and that his Lands 
pod Goods ſhall be forfeited, if he appear not within two 
onths. 


To run one ſelf into a PkEMUNIRE, is to take a ready | 


Courſe to involve one's Self in Trouble and Perplexity. 


or Deſign. 


| ſhewing what will happen. 
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Tor fall into a PRZuUunn 
inſlicted upon the Tranſgreſſors of a Law, made in the 16th 
Year of King Richard II. commonly termed the ratur of 
Premunire, which-reſtrained the Uſurpation of | the Po in 
diſpoſing Church Livings in Exgland, and alſo other Abuſe 
the Penalty of this Law ;was then per tual. Baniſhmen: 
Forfeiture of Lands, Goods, and Chattes. 

PaM io { premunitio, L.] a fortifying or fencing 


before-hand. FT | 1017 
3 jp ; Tier * the Power or 
Bings lying in PRRN DER {Right o ing a Thi 
ey e. Il +» can 
P&tnDER de barony an Exception to difable a Woman for 
. an Appeal of Murder againſt the Killer of her 
OT 3 taken from her, ſhe having married 3 
econ 


PRBNOMINA'TION [ pr @neminatio, L.] a nominating or 
1 * before. n | | 
RBNO'TION [ pr enotio, L.] a nowledge, a Noti 
Knowledge preceding ſome pro in Point RAD Ag 4 
PRENTICE. See Apprentice. ow 
Pxzo'ccuried | prevecups, F.] poſſeſſed before another. 
PaBoccurA'T1ION. I recep, L.] a poſſeſſing or enjoy- 
ing before; alſo Prepoſſeſſion or Prejudice. | 
To PxEORDA'N | prevrdinare, L. to ordain before- hand. 
PRBO“RDIN ATE i preordinatus, L.] fore-ordained, 
N an 9 before. 
REPARA'T1ON [| preeparatio, L.] a preparing or maki 
ready before-hand ; alſo Proviſion made for ſom "AT 


Terms} is to incur. 
Puniſhment as was 4 


PReEPARAT1ON [in Pharmacy] is the Way or Method of 
compounding and ordering Medicines for ſeveral Uſes, - 
PasPA'RATIVE, ſerving to prepare. | 
PRETARATORY | preparatorius] by Way of Preparation. 
To PREPA'RE [| pracparare, L. preparer, F. ] to get or make 
ready, to provide ; to fit, or fit up; alſo to diſpoſe or incline 
a Perſon to a Thing. ö 


PRePE'NSED [ pracpenſus, L. prepenſe, F.] Forethought, 


premeditated, as prepenſed Malice, prepenſed Murther. 


PrEPO'NDERANCE, an outweighing ; a pondering or con- 
— before-hand, OR 1 anne 
0 PREPO'NDERATE [ racponderare, L.] to outweigh or 
down ; tobe of N or Value; alſo to ta, in 
1 to deliberate, to 9 8 4 * 
REPOSITION tio, L. a putting before] Parts of 
Speech in n Lagro o) becauſe ſet. before g Noun. 

PxePo'siTOR [| pracpoſitor, L.] a Scholar appointed by 

er to overlook the U A 
0 PREPOSSE'ss [of prac an Zum, to prevent, to 
the Mind * Aich pet Len bials. 

PrEPossE'ss10N, Prejudice a being biaſſed, F. of L. 
 PrerPo'sTEROVUS [ prefers, L.] having the wrong End 
forward, topſy-turvy ; alſo unnatural. 

Preyo'sTEROUSNESs, the having the wrong End forward, 
Abſurdneſs, contrariety to Nature or Cuſtom, 

Preev'ce [ pracputium, L.] the Fore-Skin of a Man's 
Yard, F. 2 | os LC" 

PrERO'GAT1VE [ pracrogativa, L.] a ſpecial Privliege, or 
peculiar Pre-eminence pag 65 above others. 

King's Pxzro'GaTIVE, that Power and Privilege that the 
King hath over, nor only other Perſons, but over the or- 
dinary Courſe of the common Law in Right of his Crown. 

Archbiſbop's Prxero'Gative, a ſpecial Pre-eminence, 
which the Archbiſhops of Canterbury and York have in cer- 
tain Caſes above ordinary Biſhops. - 

Patro'caTivg Court, a Court belonging to the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, wherein all Wills are proved, and Ad- 
miniſtrations granted, that belong to the Archbiſhop by his 
Prerogative. 5 

Pax'sA [in Mu. Books] a Character called a Repeat, 11a. 

To PRESA“OE [ pratagire, by to apprehend before-hand, 
to divine, to betoken, to foretel. | AY 

Pzxtsa'GE [ preſagium, L.] an Augury, a Sign or Token 

P&t8B1'TAt [Teeoburie, Gr.] ſuch Perſons, who by old 
Age or other Fed pale have 7 Globe of the Eye fo flat, 
that the produced viſual Rays paſs the Retina before they 
unite, whereby there can be no diſtin& Viſion, ſince the di- 
ſtin& Baſe falls too far off beyond the Retina. Such ſee 
Things diſtant clearly, but Things near at hand confuſedly- 

PrESBUTIA e Gr.] Dimneſs of Sight in 
Things nigh at Hand. e . 
Pak'szVrER [æterHν H, Gr. ] an Elder. 
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Prreny re nran, of, or pertaining to the Prexbyterians 
er their Principles. 
PaBgsBY TE'RIANIS 
tc. of the Presbyterians. 
PagsBY TE RIANS, A 


ſom their admitting of Lay- 


13M [of preddyterien, F.] the Principles, 


Party of Non-Conformiſts, ſo called 
Elders into their Church-Go- 


UM [ant. Deeds) the Choir or Chancel, ſo 
Place ſet apart for the Biſhop: and 
while the Laity were to be in the Nave or 


becauſe it was a 
other Clergy, 


TAI presbyteratus, L. of æerg nter, Gr.] 
prieſthood; alſo Church-Government by Elders: 
An Aſfembly of the Orders of Presby ters with 
for the Exerciſe of Church 
PrESCI uy [ 
wledge that Go 
8 — { praeferibere, L.] 
To PRESCRIBE 4agarm 


Lay-Elders, 
Diſcipline. - | Cc 
raeſcientia, L.] Fore- knowledge, that 
has of. Things to come. 
to order or appoint. 
in Lato] is not to be 


able to it, for want of being ſued within the Time limited 
L.] an Order. 


an Action | 


pRt'scirr [proeferiptum, 
Parscr1'eT1ON, ordering; alſo limiting, 
pRrscki'rrion [in Law] a Right or Title to any Thing, 
grounded upon a continued Poſſeſſion of it beyond the Me- 


with Phyſicians] the Act or Art of aſ- 
adequate Remedy to a Diſeaſe. 

Extemporaneous PrEsSCR1'PTION, is 
frames of himſelf pro re natd, according to the Circumſtan- 
ces of the Patient. ; #3 

Officinal PxEscr1'PTION, is what the Phyſician 
25 to the ordering thoſe Medicines, they keep by them ready 
prepared according to their Diſpenſatory. 

Pxe'stnCE [| proeſentia, L.] a being 
at hand, or in ſight; alſo Countenance, 

PRESENTr, a free Gift, F. 

PreseENT Tenſe [with Gram 
of the Time that now is, as I rite. 

7 Pres:'xT ¶ proeſentare, L. preſenter, F.] to make a 
Preſent, to offer or givea Gift; alſo to name to a Bene- 
fice; alſo to bring an Information againſt one. 

PxBSENTA'T10N ¶ pracſentatio, L.] the Act of preſenting. 

PRESENTA'T1ON [in Canon Law) the Act of a Patron no 
minating and offering his Clerk to the Biſhop or Collator, 
to be inſtituted in a Benefice of his Gift. | 

PrESENTEE' [in Canon Lat] a Clerk preſented by a Pa- 
tron to the Collator. 

PRESENTIA, Preſents, ſo called, becauſe they are given 
pracſenti inteſtato, and who it is preſumed will be Heir. 
[of preſant, F. ] the being preſent, Readi- 


determining. 


mory of Man. 
PrRESRCI PTION 

ſigning a proper an 

CE NG ſuch as a Phyſician 


ſent in a Place, 


e 


7 


narian:] is that which ſpeaks 
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PREk'sENTNES8 


PRESENTMUENT 


in Lato] a bare Declaration or Report, 
made by Jurors or 


ome other Officers, as a Juſtice, Con- 
| ſtable, Searcher, c. of an Offence inquirable in the Court, 
to which it is preſented. | 


PRESERVATION [ pracfervatio, L.] - 2 preſerv 


Prese'RvaTtiy 


E [preſervatious, L. Jof a preſerving Qua- 


PxESE'AVATIVR 


vum, L. edy made 
e prom L.] a Remedy made 


p off a Diſeaſe. 
ESE'RVE I pracſervare, L.] to keep, to guard or de- 
om Miſchief ; to order Fruits as Confectioners do. 
PrES'Rves, Fruits ordered by Confectioners. 
70 PRESIDE [ pracfidere, L.] to be Ruler or Chief; to 
ha Care or Management of either Per- 


* [ preſidence, F.] the Place or Office of a 


ve the Government, 
ns or Things, 


PrxE's1DEXC 


Pxx'sID ENT 
ſeer, or chief Manager, F. 


[in Law] the King's Lieutenant of a Pro- 


E'SIDENT [of the King's Council] a great Officer 
Crown, whoſe Office is to attend y20n the Sovereign, 
ſs at the Council-Board, and to report 


ſeveral Tranſactions managed there. 
A Pzxe's:De 


RE'SIDENTSHIP 
ty of a Preſident; 


Lor acſes or pracſidens, L. I a Governor, Over- 


to propoſe Buſine 


NT, an Example. See Procedent. 


prefident, F. and ſhip} the Office or 
f a certain Tribunal or Oourt of 


praſir, F.] to ſqueeze cloje 
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Pazss [Ppeo v, Sar. à Prieft} an initial Syllable in 
2 proper Names, ſignifies Prieſt, as Profen, Pre- 
nhury, &c. $73 | 02 | 
APxxss 3 F.] an Inſtrument or Machine for preſ- 
ſing; alſo a Crowd, a Throng. . ; ; 

To Pass wpon the Hand [with Horſemen) a Horſe is aid 
ſo to do, when either thro* the Stiffneſs of his Neck, or 
from an Ardour to run too much a-head, he ftretches his 
Head agi the Horſeman's Hand, refuſes the Aid of the 
Hand, and withſtands the Effects of the Bridle. + 

To PRESS 4 Horſe forward, is to aſſiſt him with the Calves 
of the Legs, or to ſpur him to make him go on. 

PrxessINnG to Death. See Pein forte & dure. 
| Prz'ssinGnEess, Urgentneſs. | | 

Pxe'svRE [prefira, L.] an urging Affliction, or - Miſ- 
fortune, a preſſing Calamity. | 

Pax'ssuxk [with the Carteſant] a Kind of Motion ima- 
gined to be . and propagated thro' a fluid Medium. 

PxesT [prob. of pragſto, L. ready] a Duty in Money to 
be pang the Sheriff upon his Account in the Exchequer ; 
or on yr left — my Hands, F. 

REST of praeſto, L. ready, or preſ, F. ] a Sum of 
Money which Li bd, hee who ml hr Ag 52 ready at 
Command at all Times: Earneſt Money commonly given 
to a Soldier when he is liſted. | * 

PrEST Sail [Sea Language] is when a Ship carries all the 
Sail ſhe can poſſibly crowd. | | 

Px ESTA“ TTM Money, a Sum of Money paid annually by 
Archdeacons, and other Dignitaries, to their Biſhop, pro 
exteriori jurisdictione. 

Pxe'sTER [Tens3e, Gr.] a Meteor conſiſting of an Exha- 
lation thrown from the Clouds downwards, with ſuch Vio- 
lence as that it is ſet on Fire by the Colliſion. 

Pxe'sTESA [in Riding Academies] ſignifies Readineſs, and 
imports the Diligence of a Horſe in working in the Manage. 

PrEsT!GIATION, [pradfigiatie, L.] a deceiving, jug- 
gling, a playing Legerdemain. 

PRESTI'GiouUs [of pragftigioſus, L.] after a juggling Man- 
ner; pertaining to 

PresT1'GEs, Illuſions, Impoſtures, juggling Tricks, L. 

Pxz'sT1Mony [Canon Law] a Fund or Revenue ſettled 
by a Founder for the Subſiſtence of a Prieſt, without being 
erected into any Title of Benefice, Chapel, Prebend, or Pri- 
ory, nor ſubject to any but the Patron and thoſe he 
appoints, 

REST1's381M0 ſin My. Books] fignifies extreme faſt or 
quick, Tal. 

PRE'sTro [in Mu. Books] faſt or uh Tal. | 

PRESTO [with Fugglers} a Word uſed in their pretended 
Conjurations, and ſignifies quickly. 

PRESTO preſto [in Mu. Books] ſignifies very faſt or 
quick, Ital. | 

Men PxgsTo [in Mu. Books] not too quick, Tal. 

Non Trop PRESTO [in Mu. Books] not too quick, Lal. 

To PrEsv'ME [ praeſumere, L.] to imagine, think, con- 
jecture, or ſuppoie; to take too much upon one, to be 
proud, inſolent, bold, ſaucy. G | 

PrxEesvU'MPTION [| pracſumptio, L.] Conjefture, Gueſs, 
Suſpicion; alſo Arrogance, Pride, Self-Conceit. | 

Violent PRE8UMPTiION [ſin a Law Senſe) which many 
Times is allow'd as a full Proof, as if a Perſon is found 
kilbd in an Houſe, and a Man is ſeen to come out of 
it with a bloody Sword, and no other Perſon was at that 
Time in the Houſe. | 

Probable PxzsUN'eTION [in Law) which has but a ſmall 
Effect. 8 | 
Small g , 6 2 | 
Raſb [INE MPT10N [in Lam] is of no Force at all. 
Pzxesv'/MPTIVE, preſumed or ſuppoſed. _ | 

Px ESU“ VR Heir, the next Relation, or Heir at Law 
to a Perſon, who is to inherit. 

Paegu'MPTUOUs [ pracfumptuoſus, L.] proud, haughty ; 
adventurous, darings ; alſo vain. 12 | 

Pa esv'MeTUousNEss 7 [of pracſumptuoſur, Ll Preſump- 

* bat craig = on 2 | . 

0 PRxzsUfrrosz ae and ſupponere, L. preſuppoſer, F. 
to ſuppoſe any cr take fot granted. Fr 8 
eee a ſuppoſing before-hand, a taking 

-  Paz'rBRCE {prob. of praetenſura, L.] Opinion, Conceit, 
Colour, A enz 8 1 Op | e 

Eſcutebe of PET ENS. See Eſcutcheon. 1 
7% Pars'n9 [proetendere, L. pretendre, F.] to uſe a 
Pretence, to make as if; alſo to aſſert, affirm, or maintain. 
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rund, counterfeit, ſuppoſed, refuted. | 
vated a, [Celui qui pretend, F.] one who lays claim 
to, or arrogates , _ f _ ou not belong to him, or 
makes a Shew of what not. " 
Pax rzxszD Right [in Law] is when one is in Poſſeſſion 
of Lands and Tenements, which another which is out, claims 
and ſues for the pretenſed Right, and Titie ſeems to be in 
that ſues. 7 
Pazre'nston, Claim, of laying claim to, F. of L. 


PRE TERIT s expreſſing the Time paſt. ; 
PraereRIMPERPECT Tenſe [with Grammarians] ſignifies 
the Time not perfectly paſt, as Legebam, I did read. 
PxeTe'riT Child [in the Roman Juriſprudence] a Child 
hom the Father has forgotten to mention in his laſt Will. 
PreETERYTION Frick Rho L.] a paſling by. | 


Pre'TER oh raeteritus, L. paſt] an Inflexion of 
e 


PRETERTT io [with Rhetoricians] a Figure when the 
Orator ſeems to pals by or to be unwilling to declare, that 
which he nevertheleſs infiſts upon at the ſame Time. 

PRETERM TSS, [practermiſſio, L.] an omitting; a let- 
ting a Thing paſs; a leaving out. 

To PRETERMI'T [ proetermittere, L.] to leave undone, to 
omit ; to paſs over, to neglect. 


PaeETERNA'TURAL [of practer and naturalis, L.] beſide . 


or out of the Courſe of Nature; extraordinary. 
PRE“TTEA-NA“TUAAL NES [of praeternaturalis, L. and 
neſs] Quality out of the natural Courſe. 


Prertetye'RFECT Tenſe [with Gram.] a Tenſe which | 


ſpeaks of the Time perfectly paſt, with this Sign have, as 
legi, I have read. PM 

PaxeteRPLUPER'PECT Tenſe [in Gram.) a Tenſe which 
ſignifies the Time more than perfectly paſt, with the Sign 
Bad, as legeram, I had read. 
 Parert#'xr [ practextus, L. pretexte, F.] a colourable Ex- 
cuſe, Pretence, Cloak, blind Shew. | 

PreTe'xTA [ practexta, L. ] a long white Gown or Toga, 
with a Band or Border of Purple at Bottom, worn by the 
Roman Children till the Age of Puberty, 7. e. 17, the Boys 
and the Girls till Marriage. 

PrxEeT1oO'siTY [ pretiofitas, L.] Preciouſneſs. 

PrE'Trum /ſepulchri | Irifþ Law] thoſe Goods that accru- 
ed to the Church wherein a Corps was buried. 

Pre'ToR [ ractor. L.] the chief Ruler of a Province of 
the Roman Empire. | 

PRETOR [ pretor, L.] an eminent Magiſtrate among the 
Romans, of which there were divers of different Offices and 
Power ; this Title was given at firſt to all Magiſtrates, and 
afterwards to the Generals of Armies, and even to the Em- 
perors themſelves. In Proceſs of Time, the Adminiſtration 
of Juſtice to the Citizens, was commited to the Pretors 3 
and alſo the Government of Provinces. Their Office was to 
ſee to the Performance of Juſtice, to take care of the Sacrifices, 
to preſide over Games; and at length their Power grew 
to that Height, that they could alter Laws, repeal them, 
and ordain new ones. 

PrETO'R1AN, of, or pertaining to a Pretor. 

Pre'TTINEss [of phæd and neYYe, Sax.) Beautiful- 
neſs, Qc. 

PrE'TTY [prob. pæviF, Sax.] handſome, beautiful. 

PRETO'RIuu, the Place, Hall, or Court in which the 


” 


Roman Pretor lived, and in which he fat and adminifter'd ' 


Juſtice to the People. | 
To PRETY Tir, to ſignify before-hand, by Types. 

. To Pxevalr' [praevalere, L.] to have the Advantage 
over, to have the better on it, to be of greater Force, to 
Carry it. 

PrEt'valEnCE T [ praevalentia, L.] a being prevalent ; 
PrxE'valEncy S prevailing Nature. 


 Pre'valenT'[ procvalens, L.] powerful, prevailing, ef- 
fectual. 


PRRTVALExTrxESSs [of pracvalens, L. and 2%] prevalency. 


To Prxeva'rICAaTE [ praevaricari, L.] to play faſt and 
looſe ; to ſhuffle and cut; to make a ſhew of doing a 
Dig, and do quite the contrary. | 

To PREva'riCaTE [in the Senſe of the Law) is to work 
by Colluſion in pleading ; to betray one's Cauſe to the 
Adverſary. SA gr EC 
| Pxtvarica'tiON [ proevaricatio, L.] the Act of preva- 
ricating 3 double Dealing, Deceit, F. | | 

P&EvVaARICa'TON, is alſo a ſecret Abuſe committed in 
the Exerciſe of a publick Office, or of a Commiſſion given 
by a private Perſon. „„ 3 

. TOR, one who prevaricates; or deals treache- 
rouſly. 8 + e 
PREVARICA'TOR [at the Univerſity of Cambridge] a Ma- 


« 7 


bb 2 9 


ſter of Arts choſen at a Commencement to make an ws. 
nious ſatyrical Speech, reflecting on the Miſdemeanon*; 
the principal Members. mY | | 

PzzvariIca'ToRY [of pracvaricari, L.] ſhuffling, tg, 

Pazve'nient I procveniens, L] preventing, Milton. . 

To Pxeve'nt | praevenire, L. prevenir, F.] to come 2 
fore, to outſtrip; to be before hand with or get the flare at 
to yo off Danger or Miſchief, c. ; a, 

REVE'NTER Rope [in a Ship] a ſmall Rope 
r "07 wage 
the Ropes ſhould break. WS 4 

Pzeve'xTION, an Hinderance; alſo 4 ſtepping in before 

Preven'Tion [in Canan Law] the Right that a ſuperior 
Perſon or Officer has to lay hold on, claim, or trance 33 
Affair, before an Inferior to whom it more immediately uy 
longs. * g 
PREVE“NTIONAL, Full- Moon, [4/#ron.]the Full-Moon that | 
comes before any great moveable Feaſt or planetary Aſpect 

— er prevent. 8 

RE VIOUS | pratvins, L.] leading the Way, N 
before. | K : | c ; 2 EY 

Prey e, F.] whatſoever is caught by wild 
either by | — or oy Spoil, hay 4 *. 

Pre'yiNG en [of proye, F. or pracdans, L.] ſeizing on 

8 j Ke 

RIAPE'IA [in Poetry] obſcene Epigrams, r. 
on the God 1 9 8 1 N 

PxTArisuus [Tg anc 5, Gr. ſo-called of Priapus, the 
laſcivious God of Gardens] an involuntary Erection of the 
Yard, or without any Provocation of Luſt, L. 

Pazaros [Tifeo®] the Son of Father Bacchus and 
Venus (according to the Poets) a laſcivious Fellow, whom 
oa * follow'd ſo, * Citizens were fain to 

im; but Venus (as t ay) plaguing them, 
conſtrain'd to build a * 15-4 — offer — wey 
fice. They made him God of their Gardens, and facrificed 
to him an Aſs. | 

PRT“'aArus, [Anat.] the genital Parts of a Man; the Pri; 
and Teftes. 446 

Prices Trix, F.] the Eſtimation, Value, or Rate 2 
Thing is eſteemed at. 

Prices Courant, a weekly Account publiſhed in Lindn 
for the Uſe of Merchants, of the current Value or Prices of 
many Commodities, | 

7 Pricx [of ppiccan, Sax. b. of cite, Gr. 2. 
cording to Minſpew] to make a Hole with the ſharp Point 
of any Thing; alſo to ſet down a Tune or Song. 

To Prick the Chart, &c. [in Navigation] is to make 4 
Point therein near about where the Ship is to be at any 

Time; in Order to find the Courſe that they ought to 

ſteer. | 
To PRrick 2p, to deck or trim up. 
A Pxick Ippice, Sax. pzick, Du.] a Man's Yard. 

A Pxick [pjucca, Sax.] a Point; alſo a Wound made 
with a ſharp-pointed Weapon. | 
To Prick [Hunt-Term) is to trace the Steps of a Hare. 

Prick Poſts [in Carpentry] are ſuch as are framed into 
the Breaſt-Summers, between the principal Poſts, in Order 
to ſtrengthen the Carcaſs of the Houſe. 

Pr1cx. Hood, a Kind of Shrub. 

 Pr1'cxer [Hunting Term] a Huntſman on Horſe-back. 

Pr1CKET, a Sort of Basket. 

Pr1'cxeT [Hunt. Term] a Male Deer of two Years old, 
beginning to put forth the Head, a Spitter. 

RI'CKETH [with Hunter,] is ſaid of a Hare, when {he 
beats in the plain High Way, or hard Heath-Way, where 
the Footing may be perceived. ; 

Pr1cxLE [of puccape, Sax.] a ſharp pointed Thing, 3 
a Thorn, c. | | 

Pr1'cxLINgss, the having Prickles, &r. 

Pzips [prpD, Brit. pp, ve, Sax.] Loftineſs of Mief, 
Haughtineis. 5 8 

To Pr1'vs himſelf, [of phuwian, Sax. ] to take pride in, 
r Rss 

RIDE gavel, [of prid, o and a 
to the Lond of 1 — for Liberty of Fiſhing for Lam 
preys, or Lamprids, in the River Severn. . 
Faust [priefter, Te. prek. Dan. pheofe, t 
which ſome derive of argsof&5mwp@r, Gr. an Elder : * 

Stephen Guichard, in ¶ Harmonie Etymologique des or 
rives the Name of Prieſt, of preſtre, F. and that . 
rence, Gr. Incendiarious, of wghIw, incends, inflanms] * 
Clergyman, one who performs ſacred Office.. Bri 

| The Romans called theirs Prieſts Amiens, the antient ©, 
tem their Druidi, the Indian theirs Brachmins, the Tudiats 


- 


* Which 
Sword, being the fitteſt to terrify the Adverſary ; the 


N 


3 


il, call theirs Daran or Harkods, the Parfiani theirs Sedre, 
the Tartarians. U ; 
the Canada Indians theirs Pammato. | * 
Pas HOOD p eo ywhade, Sax. ] the Office or Dignity 
Prieſts. ö TY | | 
1 [of Pneop'olice and ne) ye, Sax. ] prieftly 
Quality or Behaviour. | a | 
To PR1M, to ſet the Mouth conceitedly or affectedly to 
be full of affected Ways. | 
Para, Lin get Books] the firſt, or Number one, 
Parmacy [primatus, L. primacio, F.] the Dignity or 
Office of a Primate, the chief Management or Government, 
eſpecially in eccleſiaſtical Matters, the firſt Place or chief 


le. | 
RS F primaevus, L.] that is of the firſt or more 


antient Time. 
PRIMA naturalia [in Phyſicks] Atoms, or the firſt Particles 
whereof natural Bodies are primarily compoſed, L. 
Par/MAGE, a Duty appointed by a Statute of King Henry 
VIII. to be paid to Mariners and Maſters of Ships 3 to the 
Maſter for the Uſe of his Cables and Ropes ; and to the 
Mariners for loading and unloading the, Ship,” 2 ES 
1 


F - 
: 


* 

PRITMARKIN ESS [of primarins, L. and F the 
firſt ; chief Quality. 5 2 

Prr/MARIUM /atus [in Conick Sections] a right Line drawn 
thro' the Vertex or Top of the Section, and parallel to the 
Baſe of the Cone, L. | 

Parmary [ primarius, L.] firſt in Order, chief Principal. 

PRITMARTY Planets [with Aſtronomers] are thoſe fix that 
revolve about the Sun as a Center, viz. Mercury, Venus, 
the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. | 

PrrMaTtg | primatus, L. primat, F.] a firſt or chief 
Archbiſhop, or one inveſted with a Juriſdiction over ſeveral 
Archbiſhops or Biſhops. | | 
, Pr1'maTESHIP [ primatus, L.] the . Dignity, Ee. of a 
mate. 

PRIMAE viag [in Anatomy] the firſt Paſſages; the Sto- 
mach, Inteſtines, and their Appendices, L. 

N. [ primus, L.] firſt, chief, beſt, moſt excellent, 
vereign. | 

PRIME fin Geometry] the Goth Part of a Degree. 

The Pxiux, or Golden-Number; was fo called, becauſe 
marked in the Calendar of Julius Caeſar, with Letters of 
Gold, and is a Circle of 19 Years; in which Time, it is 
ſuppoſed that all the Lunations and Aſpects, between the Sun 
and Moon, did return to the ſame Place. The chief Uſe 
of it, is to find the Age and Change of the Moon. 

P RIME Figures [with Geometricians] are ſuch which cannot 
be divided into any other Figures more ſimple than themſelves; 
as 2 Triangle into Planes, the Pyramids into Solids : For all 
Planes are made of the Firſt, and all Bodies or Solids are 
compounded of the Second. | 

PrIME of the Moon [ Aftronomy] is the new Moon at her 
firſt Appearance for about 3 Days after her Change. 

Prime Numbers 
by Addition or the 
plication, 


&c. 


Collection of Units, and not by Multi- 
and ſo an Unit only can meaſure it, as 2, 3, 4, 5, 
Thus ſome call the ſimple Numbers, others ancompound- 


ed Numbers. 


PrIME Numbers, among themſelves, are ſuch as have no 
common Meaſure beſides Unity, as 2, 3, 4, 5. 2 
RIME Numbers inter ſe, i. e. among themſelves, are ſuch 
as have no common Meaſure but Unity, as 12 and 19. 
PRIME verticals [in Dialling] direct, ere, north or ſouth 
Dials, whoſe Planes lie parallel to the prime Vertical. 
PrIME [primus, L.. or of imprimer, F.] the Flower or 
Choice, as when a Thing is in its greateſt Beauty and Per- 
ion. | 
To Pres, [in the Art of War} is to put Powder into the 
Pan or Touch-Hole of a Gun, or Piece of Ordnance. 
To P RIME [in Painting] is to lay on the firſt Colour. 
RIMER N lin Gunnery] a pointed Iron to pierce the 
4125 MING Tren & Cartridge thro the Touch-Hole of a 
ce of Ordnance. | a 
bau [in Popiſh Churches] one of the 7 canonical Hours, 
KI uE [in Fencing] is the firſt and chief of the Guards, 
15 that the Body is in immediately after drawing the 


Point of the Sword being held higher up-to the Eye than in 


aly other Guard. 


PRVMENESs (of primes, I., Chiefneſs, Excellentneſs. = 
Cane LOG. primur liber] the-firſt Bock learned by 


theirs Lama, the Morocco's theirs H//aguis, and 


[ Arithmetick] are ſuch as are made only 
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PrrmE'vous [prinjaceus, L.] of the firſt age. 
Pz 1m1c8'81vs [in Antiquity] the firſt or chief Perſon in 
'any Office or Dignity. 

Primi Serjeant, the King's firſt Serjeant at Law. 

PRIT'MIER fein [in Law) 7. e. firſt Seiſin; a Branch of 

King's Prerogative, where he had the firſt Poſſeſſion of 

all Lands and Tenements, held of him in chief, whereof 
his Tenant in chief died. poſſeſſed, the Heir being at full 
Age ; or until he were ſo, if under Age, now aboliſh'd, 12 


Car. 2. | 
e [ primigenizs, L.] firſt in its Kind, Ori- 
Sinal. | 


Prtmice'ntousness [of primogtnius, L. and neſs] Ori- 


ginalneſs, the being the firſt of the Kind, 


PRIuIxG Horn [Gunnery], an Horn full of Touch-Powder 
to prime Guns ; this Horn the Gunner weats by. his Side 
when a Ship is in Fight. 

Prxim1'Tiag, the firſt Fruits of the Year, which were 
offered to God, L. 

PRIATTIAE [in Law) all the Profits of every Church- . 

* for one Year after it is become void, appertaining to 
e King. | 
IMUTIVE. [ primitious, L.] of, or pertaining to the 
Age, Antient. 
Patmi'Tive [with Grammarians] an original Word from 
which others are derived ; one that is not derived of any 
other Language, nor compounded from any other Words of 
the ſame. | 

men [of primitiv, L. and neſs] Original- 
neſs. 

Pxi“unEss, Demureneſs or Affectedneſs of Looks, Quaint- 
neſs ; alſo Affectedneſs in Dreſs. | 

Pz1Mo beneficio habendo, &c. [in Law) a Writ directed 
from the King to the Lord Chancellor, &:. appointing him 
to beſtow the Benefice that ſhall firſt fall in the King's Gift, 
upon this or that Clerk. | 

PzimoGE/NITURE [of primogenitus, of primo and genitu- 
ra, L.] the Privilege or Right of the Firſt-born, or the Ti- 
de of an elder Brother in * 1 of his Birth. 

PRIMORDIAL CL primordialis, L. J Primitive, Original. 

Pai'unosg [of prima the firſt, and reſa, L.] an early 
Spring- F lower . 

PriMU'LA gveris [with Botanifts] the Primroſe or Cow- 
ſlip, L. | 12 ' 

, mobile (i. e. the firſt Mover] in the Ptolemaick 
Aſtronomy, is the gth or higheſt Sphere of the Heavens, 
whoſe Center is that of the World, and in Compariſon of 
which the Earth is but a Point; this is ſuppos'd to contain 
all other Spheres with it, and ta give Motion to them, turn- 
ing itſelf and them quite round in 24 Hours Space. 

* [ princeps, L.] one who governs a State in chief, 


or one who is deſcended from ſuch an one, as the Prince of 


Wales is in England ; alſo a Principal, Chief or moſt excel- 
lent Perſon, as Ariſtotle the Prince of 2222 

PRINCE, is alſo one who is a Sovereign in his own Terri- 
tories, yet holds of ſome other as his ſuperior Lord, as the 


Princes of Germany. 
PxrNnceLixegss [of Prince-like, and neſs] princely Qua- 


lity, Sc. 


Pzr'xces, in antient Times, were no other than the prin- 
cipal Men in an Army: In the Days of Auguſtus, and after- 
wards, thoſe who govern'd under the Emperor, were ſtiled_ 
Princes of the Senate; in Proceſs of Time the Emperors 
conſtituted the Perſon immediately next to themſelves, 
Prince. This Perſon, by the Engliſh Saxons, was called Cly - 
do. We have in England but one Prince diſtinguiſhed | 
that Title, which is the Prince of Wales, which Title was 

iven by King Henry III. to his Son Edward, and ever 
ce, the King's eldeſt Son is Prince of Wales. : 
PIs Coronet, differs from others, in that it has Croſſes 
and Flowers raiſed on the Circle, which no other can 
have. | | | 

Prince's Feather, a Flower. | N 

Pxixcxss [ princgſſe, F.] a Prince's Lady, Conſort, or Wife. 

PrINCIPAL [ principalts, L.] the chief, main, moſt ne- 
ceſſary, or moſt conſiderable Part of a Thing. 
 PrinciyPat. Point [in Perſpefive] that Point where the 
principal Ray falls upon the 'Table. 

Pr1nciPAL Ray [in Perſpect.] is that which PR gy 
eee from the Spectator's Eye to the perſpective 

lane. Iſs | 8 2 2 
A Pranciral [in Commerce} the firſt Fund or Sum put 


| . | 
ere 1 by Partners into, common Stock. 5 
7 7700 Be PE ae Head, the chief 
"MB RO, an antient Game at Cards, ral. . - Pnrncieal. {of a Collepe,: &.] the ds the CA | 
3 8 VALNess N {of primamms, L. and zeſs] the being Perſon. 3 „ 
Fans vouennes c t an Eo JF. ˙ ᷣͤ!o] . 
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tnc Pofts ſin arpentry]) below, and into the 
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1 tenoned into the Ground, Plates 


Beams of the Roof. 


PaxciF AL, the Sum of Money borrowed or lent, diſtinet 
from the Intereſt. | 


Pamec rr [ principalitas, L.] the Dominion of 2 


Prince. ; 
Pr1/xnciealxess [of principalis, L. and 1%] Chiefneſs. 
Prr'ncirals [at Urchenfield in Herefordſpire) the beſt 

Beaſt, Bed, Table, c. which paſs to the eldeſt Child, and 

ate not to be divided or ſhared with the other Goods. 
Prrnciea'tIT1Es [in Theology] one of the Orders of 

Angels. | 
Pr1ncieta, Principles, Elements, L. ; 
Per'NCIPLE "amy rs L.] the firſt Cauſe of the Being 

or Production of any Thing; alſo an Inducement, or Mo- 

tive; alſo a Maxim, or undoubted Truth; alſo a good practi- 
cal Rule of Action, in which Senſe a Perſon may be ſaid to 
be a Man of Principles, when he acts according to the known 

Rules of Religion and Morality. 
Firſt PRI ILE, a Thing that is ſelf-evident, and is, as 

it were, naturally known; as that nothing can exiſt and not e- 

iff at the ſame Time; that the Whale is greater than 4 

Part, &c. 

Well Px1xcieitp, having good Principles. 
- Par'ncreLes [in Chymiſtry] are five of mix'd natural Bo- 


dies; as Phlegm or Water, Mertury or Spirit, Sulphur or Oil, 


Salt and Earth. : | 
Ative Px1/ncreLes [with Chymifts] Spirit, Oil, and Salt. 
Paſſive PI xcirIEs, Water and Earth. 
PrinciPLes [in Arts and Sciences] the firſt Grounds and 
Rules of them ; otherwiſe called Elements and Rudiments. 


Ariſtotelian are the 4 Elements, viz. 
Peripatetick PRINCIPLES Water, Air, Earth, and Fire. 


Epicurean PRIxcirr xs [of Epicurus] are Magnitude, Fi- 
gure, and Weight. 

PrinciPLEes [with Mathematicians] are Definitions, Axi- 
oms, and Poſtulates. | 

Px1nciPLes [with Moralifs] are Maxims or undoubted 
Truths; alſo good practical Rules of Action; as a Man who 
acts according to the known Parts of Religion and Morality, 
is ſaid to be a Man of Principle. 

PrinciPLes [with Hermetick Philaſoph.] the two univer- 
fal Principles of ſenſible Nature, Subtil, and Solid, which 
being joined in a greater or leſs Degree generate all that 
beautiful Variety of Beings in the Univerſe. 

Pr1'xcock [qu. praccox ingenium, L.] a young Man of 
Wit, but vain withal. 


To PRINT [printen, Du.] to practice the Art of Printing. 


PRINTER, a Perſon who compoſes and takes Impreſſions 


from moveable Characters ranged in Order, or Plates engra- 
ven, by Means of 'a Preſs, Ink, c. 

PRINTING, the Art of Printing has been uſed by the Chᷣi- 
neſe much more antiently than the Europeans; but theirs 
ſeems to have been by immoveable CharaQters only, cut in 
Wood, as now we print Papers for Rooms ; but the Art of 
Printing with moveable Types is ſaid to have been inven- 
ted by Lawrence Coſter of Haerlem in Holland, others ſay, by 
OS Gottenburgh of Germany: It was brought into England 

y Caxton and Turner, whom King Henry VI. ſent to learn 
it. One of the firſt printed Books, now extant, is Tully's Off- 


ces, printed in the Year 1465, and kept in the Bodleian Li- 


brary at Oxford. 
PRI OR [| prievr, F.] the Former, and the Head of a 


Priory, L. 
Prx1'oREss, a Nun next in Dignity to an Abbeſs. 


Px1o'rITY | prioritas, L.] a being firſt in Rank, Order, 


or Dignity, alſo in Time. 
PRIOR ITX [in Larp] is an Antiquity of Tenure, compa- 
red with another leſs antient. | | 
PRIORS Alien, certain religious Perſons born in Fance, 
Superiors of religious Houſes ere&ed for their Countrymen 
here in England. | 
PR1'orSH1p [of prior and 
a Prior. Fs | 
PRYORY. [prieure, F.] a Society of religious Perſons un- 
der the Government of a Prior or Prioreſs. | | 


Paisack [in Laro] that Share which belongs to the King 


or Admiral, out of ſuch Merchandizes ts are taken at Sea as 
lawful Prize, and is uſually a 1oth Part. 2 75 
PRISAGE {ot Wines) a Cuſtom whereby the 
lenges out of every 8 
Tun or upwards, 2 
the other behind the 


] King chal- 
Tuns of Wine, the one before and 


n 
WOT” tf 


DTT 
. 
Narren 
e 
N 
en 
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pip] the Office or Dignity of 


laden with Wine, containing 20 


Maſt at his own Price, which is 207. 


P R 
paz 7 fof prijer, F. to take) a Veſſel taben at 
Pr1zeC the Enemies of the State, or from Pirates, by a 
Man of War, or a Merchant Ship that has "Commiſion 
from the King: 
Palsg, the Act of taking; alſo a Prize, F. ; 
Pans [old Stat.] the Things taken of the King's Subjea, 
by Purveyors. | 
Pais {| priſma, L. of . leu; Gr.] ſomething fawn or 
cut off, a geometrical Figure. See the following. 
Pa 13M [in Opticks] is a Glaſs bounded with two equal and 
rallel triangular Ends, and three plane and well poliſned 
ides, which meet in three parallel Lines, runnin from 
the three Angles of one End to thoſe of the other, and i; 
uſed to make Experiments about Light and Colours, for the 
Rays of the Sun falling upon it, at a certain Angle, do 
tranſmit, thro it, a Spectrum or Appearance coloured like the 
Rain-Bow. , N 
Triangular PR Isu, a Priſm, the 2 oppoſite Baſes of which 
are Triangles alike, parallel and equal. | 
PzrisMa'TiICAL, pertaining to Priſms. "0 
Pr18Mo1'D [of welgua and US, Form, Gr.] a ſolid 
geometrical Figure bounded by ſeveral Planes, the Baſes of 
which are right-angled Parallelograms, parallel and alike fi 
_ tuateds Er 
PRi'sox, a Goal or Jail, F. 


Sea from 


Pr1'soxneR [ priſonnier, F, ] one impriſoned. 
ParI'sTINE [of priſtinus, L.] former, antient. 


\ PRYTTLE PRATTLE prob. of praten, Dy. to prate] 
much and inſignificant Talk. : 
PTV acy[privaute,F.) Familiarity; alſo Retirement, Secrecy, 

Priva'Do, a private or intimate Friend, Span. 

Pr1'vaTe [ privatus, L.] retired, concealed. 

PrIvaTE'ER, a Ship fitted out by one or more private 
Perſons with a Licence from the Prince or State, to make 
Prize of an Enemy's Ship and Goods. 
PrivaTE'ERING, failing in ſuch a Ship, and with the 
Deſign before- mentioned, 

PRTVATEXESS [of privatus, L. and neſs} Secretneſs. 

Paiva'Tion, a depriving, bereaving, or taking ay; 
alſo Want-lack, or being without, F. of L. 

PRIvaT1ION [in the Canon Lat Senſe] is when a Biſhop or 
Parſon is by Death, or any other Act, deprived of his 
Biſhoprick, Church, or Benefice. | 

Prrva'Tion [in Metaphyficks] is the Want or Abſence of 
ſome natural Perfection, from a Subject capable to receive it, 
in which Subject, it either was before, or at leaſt ought to 
have been. 1925 N | | 

Partial Px1vaTion [in Metaphyficks] is only in ſome par- 
ticular Reſpect, and relates principally to its perfect Action, 
or ſome Degree of them, as when a Perſon ſhuts his Eyes, 
or is purblind, 

ParvaTive [ privativus, L.] that deprives or takes away- 

Pri'vaTIVENEss [of privativus, L. and neſs] depriving 
Quality, or Faculty of taking away. 

PRIVATUs, a Friend or Familiar, L. | . 

PRIVEMENT enfient [in Law] where a Woman is with 
Child by her Husband ; but not with quick Child. 

Pr1'veT, a Sort of ever-green Shrub, 

PRT'VIES in Blood [in Law] thoſe that are linked in Con- 
ſanguinity. | 

Pz1'viss in Repreſentation, ſuch as are Executors or Ad- 
miniſtrators to a Party deceaſed. 

Privies in Eftate [Law Term] are he in Reverſion and he 
in Remainder, when Land is given to one for Life, and to 
2 in Fee; for that their Eſtates are created both at one 

ime. | 

Pa1'vigs in Tenure, as the Lord of the Manour, by E. 
2 that is, when the Land falls to the Lord for want of 

eirs. 

PRTVIL EO [privilagium, L.] a Prerogative or Advan- 
tage upon others; a ſpecial Grant or Favour, whereby el 
ther a private Perſon, or particular Corporation, Is fre 
the Rigour of the common Law. 

| PrIvILEGE read, is a Privilege allowed to any Place, 1101 
the Univerſities that none may be called to Weſtminſter 
upon any Contract or Agreement made within their own 
Precincts; or be ſued in other Courts. 

PRIVILEGE perſons), is a Privilege allowed to any . 

_ againſt or beyond the Courſe of common Law 3 © his | 

Member of Parliament may not be arreſted, nor any 0 | 
Servants, during the. Seſſion or Sitting of the ge 
| Commerce] is a Pa Roo or 
1 . | ercnan SE 
or Magiſtrate, to make and ſell a Sort of re of others 
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Prior NESS [of bim, L.] the having the Knowledge of. 


pfvrriks, the Privy or ſecret Parts of a human Body. 


Ppxl'virx | [Privaute, F.] Acquaintance, private Know- 


edge of, an intimate Freedom, or private Familiarity between 
two Perſons. : | 

pi Vir [in Law) a private Familiarity, an inward Re- 
lation. As if there be a Lord and Tenant, and the latter 
holds of the former by ſeveral Services; there is a Privity 
between them in Reſpect to the Tenure. | 

'Pri'vy [privns, L.] acquainted with. 

Pai'vy [of privatus, fc. locus, L.] a Houſe' of Office. 

Par'vy [in Law) one who is a Partaker of, or that has an 
Intereſt in any Act ion or Thing. 


Privy Seal, is a Seal that the King firſt ſets to ſuch Grants 


as paſs the great Seal of England, and is ſometimes uſed in 
Matters of leſs Conſequence. | | 

Lird Privy Seal, is the fifth great Officer of the Crown, 
thro! whoſe Hands paſs Charters and Grants of the King; 
all Pardons, &fr. that paſs the Great Seal. He is a Member 
of the Council. | 

Pzrwen, the Name of King Arthur's Privy-Seal, on 
which the Virgin Mary was engraven. 

To Prize, [prijſer, F.] to value, rate, or ſet a Price up- 
on; to eſteem or make account of. 1 

I PRTZE [un priſe, F.] that which is taken, any Kind of 
Booty; alſo a Benefit-Ticket in a Lottery; alſo a Reward 
propoſed for a Perſon who ſhall do any Thing beſt ; alſo a 
Trial of Skill at Sword-playing. 

Pro, a Prepoſition ſignifying for, or in Reſpect of a 
Thing, c. 

ProBa'BILISTS, a Set among the Roman Catholicks, who 
adhere to the Doctrine of probable Opinions. 

ProBABI'LITY (LETS L.] is the Appearance of 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of 2 Ideas or Things, by 
the Intervention of Proofs, whoſe Connection is not conſtant 

and immutable ; or is not perceived to be ſo ; and is enough 
to engage the Mind to judge the Propofition to be true or 
falſe, rather than the contrary. Mr. Lock. 


Poetical PROBABY'LITY, is the Appearance of Truth in 


the Fable or Action of a Poem. 

Pro'BABLE [ probabilis, L.] likely, or like to be. 

ProBABLE Opinion, an Opinion founded on a grave Mo- 
five, or an apparently good Foundation, and which has Au- 
thority enough to perſuade a wiſe diſintereſted Perſon. 

Pro'BABLENESS [ probabilitas, L.] probability. 

ProBaRe [in the Laws of Canutus) to claim a Thing as a 
Man's own. | 

PRORBATE [of probatum, L.] the Proof of Wills and 
Teſtaments of Perſons deceaſed In the Spiritual Court, either 
in common Form by the Oath of the Executor; or with 
Witneſſes alſo to avoid Debates. 

PRoBA'TION, Proof, Trial, or Eſſay, F of L. 

ProBATION [in the Univerſity] the Trial of a Student a- 
bout to take his Degrees. 

PROBATION [in a Monaſfick Senſe] a Time of Trial, or 

| the Year of Noviciate, which a religious Perſon muſt paſs in 
a Convent to prove his Virtue, and whether he can bear the 
Severity of the Rules. | 

PrOBA'TIONER [of probatio,L. and ner, an Engl. Term for 
a Noun Sub. of the Doer] one that is under Trial or Exami- 
nation, a Scholar, a Novice who undergoes a Probation at 
the Univerſity. 

PrOBATIONER [among the Preſbyterians] one who is li- 
cenſed by the Presbytery to preach, which is uſually done 
a Year before Ordination. 

ROBA'TIONAR, Pertaining to Probation or Trial. 
ROBA'TIONERHISP, the State of a Probationer. 

ProBA'TOR [in Lat] an Approver, an Accuſer, one who 
undertakes: to prove a Crime charged upon another ; properly 
an Accomplice in a F elony; who having prov'd the Charge 
Fun another, as Principal or Acceſſary, either by Duel or 
8 mal by his Country, was pardoned for Life and Members, 

ut puniſhed with Tranſportation. 
RO BATORY [ probatorius, L. ] that proveth or trieth. _ 

5 ROBA TUM % [Z. e. it is approved] a Term frequently 
avjoin'd to a Receipt, for. the Cure of ſome Diſeaſe, L. 

@ [5 ROBE [of probare, L. to try] a Surgeon's Inſtrument 
ound and examine the Circumſtances of Wounds, Ul- 


Les, and other Cavities, 


* PROBE [of probare, L. to try] to ſearch the Depth, 


5 of a Wound, with an Inſtrument called a Probe. 
_ 30 BLEM [| problema, L. Nn, Gr.] a Propoſition 


©xprelling ſome natural Effect, in Order to a Diſcovery of 
its apparent Cauſe, bs. 1 | 


w " ROBLEM- [in Algebra] is a Queſtion or Propoſition,” 


dich requires ſome unknown Truth to be inveſtigated and 
 Ucovered,: and the Truth of 
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© AProbia Fin Crmetry] is that which purpoſes fome- 


thing to be done, and more immediately relates to practical 
than ſpeculative Geometry, it being to be performed by 
ſome known Rules, without Regard to their Inventions or 
Demonſtrations; as to divide a Line, conſtruct an Angle, &c. 

PROBLEM [in Lagict] a doubtful Queſtion, or a Propofi- 
tion, that neither appears abſolutely true nor falſe, but which 
is 22 on both Sides, and may be aſſerted either in the 
Affirmative or Negative, with equal Evidence. 

Local PROBLEM [with Mathem.] is ſuch an one as is capa- 
ble of an infinite Number of different Solutions, ſo that the 
Point, which is to reſolve the Problem, may be indifferently 
taken, within a certain Extent, i. . any where in ſuch a 
Line, or within ſuch a Plane, Figure, c. which is termed 
* Place. It is alſo called an indeterminate Pro- 

em. 

Solid PROBLEM [with Marbem. ] is one which can't be geo- 
metrically ſolvd, but by the Interſection of a Circle, and a 
Conick Section, or by the Interſection of two other Conick 
Sections beſides the Circle. | 

Deliack PROBLEM, the Doubling of a Cube; ſo called on 
this Account, that when the People of Delas conſulted the 
Oracle, for à Remedy againſt the Plague, the Anſwer was, that 
the Plague ſhould ceaſe, when the Altar of Appollo, which 
was in the Form of a Cube, ſhould be doubled. 

PrROBLEMA'TICAL | problematicus, L. of re,, 
Gr.] of, or pertaining to a Problem. 

PROBLEMATICAL Reſolution [with Algebraiſts] a Method 
of ſolving difficult Queſtions by certain Rules, called the 
Canons. 

Pro'BoLE [Tggfory, Gr.] the Proceſs of a Bone. 

Propo'scls, [mregfooms, Gr.] the Trunk of an Elephant, L. 

ProBRO'sITY [probrofitas, L.] Scandal, Villany, Infamy, 
railing Language. 

Proca'ciTty [ procacitas, L.] Saucineſs, Malapertneſs. 
Por ARCTIC [WeorgTAtrTiNOS, Of TeorgTde au, 
went before, Gr.] which fore-goes or gives Beginning to a- 
nother ; or which is externally impulſive to Action. 

PrRocaTAaRTICK Cauſe [of TegrgrTa&tryoun?, Gr. to go 
before] the firſt or beginning Cauſe of a Diſeaſe, which co- 
operates with others that follow; as a violent Fit of Paſſion, 
or an exceſſive Heat in the Air, which may corrupt or breed 
ill Juice in the Blood, and fo cauſe a Fever. 

Procepe'xDo [in Law] a Writ which lies where a Plea or 
Cauſe is removed from a ſuperior to an inferior Court, by a 
Writ of Privilege or Certiorari, ſo as to bring it back again 
to the Court where the Suit was firſt begun, to be proceeded 
in there, after it appears that the Defendant has no Cauſe or 
Privilege, or that the Matter compriz'd in the Bill is not well 
proved. n | 

ProcEDENDoO on Aid Prayer [Law Phraſe] if a Man pray 
in Aid of the King in a real Action, and the Aid be grant- 
ed, it ſhall be awarded that he ſue unto the King in the 
Chancery; and the Juſtices in the Common Pleas ſhall ſtay 
until the Writ De procedendo in loguela come to them. 
PrRoctptnDo ad judicium, lies where the Judges of any 
Court delay the Party, Plaintiff, or Defendant, and will not 
give Judgment in the Cauſe, when they ought to do it. 

To PROCEE'D [ procedere, L.] to come from or be derived, 
to ſpring, or have its Riſe from; alſo to go forward; alſo to 
act or deal. | | 


Procee'd [with Merchants] that which ariſes from a 


Thing; as the Neat Proceed. . 
Procre'pinc [ procedens, L.] coming from, having its 
Spring or Riſe from; going forward, Cc. 
A ProceepinG, a Matter carried on or managed. 
Proce'purs, a Courſe of Pleadings, a going on, F. 
Proceg'LLovs [ procelloſus, L.] tempeſtuous, ſtormy. 
ProceLEU'sMAT1CK Hot [in Gram. ] a Foot conſiſting of 
four ſhort Syllables, as Pelagius. _. | | 
Proce'riTY [ proceritas, L.] Tallneſs, Height, Length. 
Pro'cers [with G7/ Makers] certain Irons hooked at the 
Ends. 
Pro'cess . | procgſſus, L.] a going forward, a Series or 


| Order of Things. | 


Procsss [Anat.] the Knob or bunching out Part of a Bone. 
Process [with Chymi//s] the whole exact Courſe of any 
Operation or Experiment, | 


Process, that by which a Man is firft called into Court. | 
Process [in Law] in its. general Senſe is uſed for all the 


Proceedings in any Cauſe or Action real or perſonal, civil or 
criminal, 1 the original Writ to the End; alſo that by 


which a Man is called into any Court. | | 
Possio [with the Roman Catbolicbi] a ſolemn March 
of the Clergy and People, in their ornamental Habits, with _ 
— OO PO ER 355 N 
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Phoceds ton [in Rogation-Ieek} a Viſitation of the Bounds 
of a Pariſh, performed by the Miniſter, Pariſh-Officers, and 
Children. | 

Paockss ion [in Theology] a Term uſed to ſignify the 
Manner wherein the holy Spirit is conceived to iſſue from 


* 


the Father and the Son, in the Myſtery of the Trinity. 

Process10N [in cathedral and conventual Churches) in for- 

mer Times the Members had their ſtated Proceſſions, in 
which they walked, 2 and 2, in their moſt ornamental Habits, 
with Muſick, ſinging Hymns, and other Expreſſions of So- 
lemnity, agreeable to the Occaſion. N ‚ 
The Pariſh-Prieſt alſo of every Pariſh had a cuſtomary 
Proceſſion, with the Patron of the Church, the chief Hag, 
or holy Banner, and the other Pariſhioners in Aſcenſion- 
Week, to take a Circuit round the Limits of the Manour, 
and pray for a Bleſſing on the Fruits of the Earth. 

Hence came our preſent Cuſtom of Perambulation, which 
is ſtill called our going a Proceſſioning, tho* moſt of the Or- 
der, the Devotion, the Pomp, and Superſtition, is laid afide. 

Proce'ss10naL, of, or pertaining to a Proceſſion. 

Proce'ssUmM continuando [in Law) a Writ for the Conti- 
nuance of a Proceſs, after the Death of the Chief Juſtice, or 
other Juſtices, in the Writ or Commiſſion of Oyer and 
Terminer, L. | 

Processvs ciliaris [ Anatomy] the muſcular Filaments in 


the Eye, whereby the Pupil is dilated and contracted. 


ROCESSUS feritonei [in Anatomy] two Pipes or Canals on 
each Side the Os pubis, which reach to the Skin of the 
Scrotum, thro' the Holes of the Tendons of the oblique 
and tranſverſe Muſcles, L. 

Processus /tyliformis [ Anatomy] a Sort of outward Pro- 
ceſs, or Knob of the Bones of the Temples, flender and 
long, having the Horn of the Bone Hyoies tied to it, L. 

Processvs zygomaticus ¶ Anatomy] an external Proceſs of 
the Bones of the Temples, which runs forwards and joins 
with the Bone of the upper jaw, from the Juncture of 
which is formed the Bridge called Zygoma, reaching trom the 
Eye to the. Ear. | 

PRochETN Any [i. e. a Friend near at Hand] (in Com. 
Law) ſignifies one who, being next akin to a Child in his 
Nonage, is allow'd to manage his Affairs, &c. F. 

Procayro'nism [| prochroniſmus, L. of ex ,ν,ęœͥ, 

Gr.] an Error. in Chronology, a. ſetting down or dating 
'Things before they really happened. 
' PrRocLAMAT10N »[of, Exigents], on awarding an Exigent 
in Order to an Out/awry; a Writ of Proclamation iſſues to the 
Sheriff of the County where the Party dwells, to make 3 
Proclamations for the Defendant to yield himſelf, or be out- 
lawed, | | 

Pro'cipeNnce [ procidentia, L.] a falling down of a Thing 
out of its Place. | 

Procipeg'nT1A ani [with Surgeons] a falling out of the 
ixteſtinum redium through the Fundament, occaſioned by a 
too great Looſeneſs. | Wt” 8 

PROCEDENTIA uteri [in Surgery] a relaxing or looſening 
of the internal Tunick of the Vagina, or Neck of the 
Uterus, L. | 

PRocincT | procinfus, L.] ready at hand. 


To PROCLa1 mM | proclamare, L.] to publiſh with a loud 


Voice; alſo to declare with Solemnity. 
 ProcLA'1MER [| proclamatyr, L.] who makes Proclamation. 
ProcLuAa'iminG [ proclartans, L.] a making known pub- 
hckly. | | 
PROCLAMA'TION, a publick Notice given; a Publiſhing 


with Sound of Trumpet or Beat of Drum; alſo a Declara- 


tion or Order iſſued out by the King to give Notice to his 
Subjects of ſuch Matters as he thinks fit. | 


PRoCLAMAT10N of a Fine [in Law] is a Notice openly 


and ſolemnly given thereof at all the Aſſizes held in the 
County, within one Year after the ingroſſing it. 
PROCLAMAT10N [of Rebellion] publick Notice given by 
an Officer, that a Man ſhall be accounted a Rebel, who does 
not appear upon a ſub-pæna, or an Attachment in Chancery, 
unleſs he ſhall ſurrender himſelf at a Day aſſigned in the Writ. 
Procl1'yous [ proclivis, L.] inclining downwards. 
PRroci1'vousxess [of proclivis, L. and refs] Inclination 
downwards, Propenſity. op | 
ProcLYvirty [ proclivitas, L.] an Aptneſs or Propenfity 
in a 'Thing to incline or tend downwards ; an Aptneſs, 


- Pronenelſs. | 


Proco'nDYLi [of mg after, and x ,, Gr. a Finger] 
the Bones of the Fingers next to the Back of the Hand. 
Pao CONFE'$50 Li. e. as tho it had been confeſſed] when 


PR 


upon u Bill exhibited in Chancery, the Defendant ap 
on an Habeas Corpus, iſſued out to bring him to the 5 


the Court has afligned him a Day to anſwer; which being 


expired, and no Anſwer put in, a ſecond Habeas Corpus i; 
— and another Day aſſigned : upon which Day, if the 
fendant does not anſwer the Bill upon the Plaintiff's Moti 
on, it ſhall be taken pro confeſſo, i. e. as if it had been con. 
feſſed by the Defendant's Anſwer. $307 BOT 

Proco'nsuL, a Roman Magiſtrate, who governed a Pro. 
vince with a conſular Power; this Governour was to con. 
tinue in his Government but for one Year. f 

Proco'nsULsH1P [of * L. and ip] the Ofc 
or Dignity of a Proconſul. « Vs | 

7 PRocrasTINATE [C procraſtinare, L.] to put off till t, 
Morrow, “. 

PRoCRASTINA'TION, a putting off till to Morrow ; a de. 
laying, a deferring, I. 

To PRo'cREATE [ procreare, L. ] to beget Children. 

ProcREa'TION, a begetting of Children, or Offspring, 
F. of L. | 

Pro'cTor [ procurator, L.] an Advocate in the Civil Lay; 
one who undertakes to manage a Cauſe for another in the 
Eccleſiaſtical Court. wr 

ProcTor [in the Weſt of England] a Collector of the 
Fruits of a Benefice for another. 

ProcTors [in an Univerſity] two Perſons choſen out of 
the Students to ſee good Orders and Exerciſes duly per. 
formed. | 

ProcToss [of the Clergy] Deputies choſen by the Cler- 
gy of every Dioceſs, two 2 each to appear for the Cathe. 
dral and Collegiate Churches, one for each to fit in the loy- 
er Houſe of Convocation. 

Pro'cTorsHip the Office, c. of a Proctor. 

Procu'/mBEns [with Botan. Writ.) trailing on the Ground, 

PROCUMBENT | procumbens, L.] lying along. 

PRocu'MBENT Leaves [in Botany] ſuch Leaves of Plants 
as lie flat and trailing on the Ground. 

Pro'cuRacy [ procuratio, L.] the Deed or Inftrument 
whereby a Perſon is conſtituted Procurator ; alſo the Office. 

PrRocura'Tion, an Act whereby a Perſon is impowered 
to act, treat, receive, &c. in a Perſon's Name, as if he 
himſelf were actually there. 

PrRocura'Tion, a Compoſition paid by the Parſon of 
Pariſh to an Eccleſiaſtical Judge in Commutation for the 
Entertainment which he was,otherwiſe to have provided for 
him at hs Viſitation. a 

PrRocuRa/TIon Money, given to *Money-Scriveners by 
ſuch Perſons as take u th. of Money at Intereſt, 

PrRocCura'ToR, a Proctor, or Sollicitor, who manages 
another Man's Affairs, L. 

PROcuxA rok, a Governor of a Country under a Prince. 

 PrRocura'ToR of St. Mark [at Venice] the Perſon next 
in Dignity to the Doge, or Duke of that Republick. 

PrRocura'ToR 2 Statutes] one who collects the Fruits 
of a Bene ſice for a Parſon. Hee — 

PrRocuRa'TOR monaſterii, the Advocate whoſe Office 
was to ſollicit the Intereſt, and plead the. Cauſes of the 
Society. | Mons Mop «ry wart 
PROcUuRATO RES Ecclefie, Se. the Church-Wardens, 
whoſe Office is to act as Proxies and Repreſentatives of the 
Church. os Y 
 Procura'Tory [ procuratorium, L.] the Inſtrument 
whereby any Perſon conſtitutes and appoints his Proctor to 
repreſent him in any Court or Cauſe. | 

To PrRocuRe [ procurare, L.] to get for another; to help 
to; allo to act as a Pimp or Bawd. | ; 

Procu'REMENT [ procuratio, L. and ment] a getting, or 
the Thing procured. 

PRocu'R RR, a Getter, Ec. alſo a Bawd or Pimp- 

ProcuRsvs [in Law] the Genealogy of a Man, E,. 

Pro'cyon { Aſtronomy] a fixed Star of the ſecond Magni- 
tude, going before the Dog-Star. | 

Pro'cyon [exe] a Conſtellation placed before the 
Great Dog, and thence takes its Name, It is ' Or#0#5 Dog. 
He is reported to have been a great Lover of Hunting 3 ® 
for that Reaſon has a Dog by him. . Thete are alſo mag? 
Hare and other wild Beaſts near him. It has three Stars, 
which the firſt riſes . very ſplendid, and reſembles a DoS 


and thence is called Procyoyes 


Po DES Hommes [i. e. rf" Men] a Title antiently Bras 
to thoſe Barons, or other military Tenants, who Were 
to the Kipg's Council to give Advice. 8 


Pro-DICTATOR, a Magiſtrate among the Rimans, who 
had the Power of, and did the Office of a Dicator. 
pop | prodigatis, L.] profuſe, laviſh, waſteful, rio- 
tous; | alſo fooliſh, vain-glorious. Br 
To be PxO'D1Gat [ prodigare, L. ] to ſpend laviſhly, &c. 
JD Pro'DIGALIZE [of prodiges, L.] to be a Prodigal, to 

ſpend profuſely. e | 

Pro'DIGALNEsSsS R [ prodigalitas, L.] Laviſhneſs, Profuſe- 

PpRODIGA“LIr I { nels, Se. 12 

Prop1'criovs | prodigioſts, L.] monſtrous, wonderful; ex- 
traordinary, exceſſive, vaſt ; preternatural, contrary to the 
Courle of Nature. 

Propi'GliousNEss [of prodigioſus, L. and neſs] Wonder- 
fulneſs, Monſtrouſneſs, Exceſſiveneſs. 

Pro'vicy [prodigium, L. ] a preternatural Thing, or ſome 
Effect beyond the ordinary Courſe of Nature. 

Prop1'tTi0nN, Treachery, a betraying, Treaſon, L. 

ProD!'TOR, a Betrayer, a Traitor, L. 

Prop1'ToR10US [| proditorius, L.] treacherous, Traitor- 
like. < 

PropR1la'RIUs Canis [old Rec. Ja Setting-Dog, a Lurcher. 

Pro'pROMUs CLA, Gr.] a Fore-runner, a Har- 
binger. | | way 

Pro'proOMUs morbus [with Phyficians] a Diſeaſe which 
fore-runs a greater, as a Straitneſs of the Breaſt is a Prodro- 
u of a Conſumption. _ 

To Propv'ce | producere, L.] to yield or bring forth; to 
cauſe ; to ſhew or expoſe to View, 

To Propv'ct [in Geometry] is to draw out a Line farther 
till it have its intended Length. 

PropuU'CE 5 | . 

80 produftio, L. produit, F.] Effect, Fruit. 


Pro'pucT 

Propu'CEMENT [of producere, L. and ment] a Product or 
Thing produced. | 

Propu'cinG [ producens, L.] yielding, bringing forth, 
cauſing ; alſo expoſing to View. | 

PRO DV r [ produttio, L.] Fruit, Effect, as the Product 
of the Ground, of the Sea; alſo of Wit, Learning, Cc. 

Pro'puct [with Arithmeticians] the Factum of two 
Numbers, or the Quantity arifing from the Multiplication 
of two or more Numbers into one another. 

Pro'pucTt [with Geometricians] is the Factum, &c. when 
two Lines are multiplied one by another, the Product be- 
ing always a Rectangle. 

Propv'cTiLE | productilis, L.] drawn out at length. 

Propv'cT10oN, a bringing forth; alſo an extending or 
lengthening ; alſo Product or Fruit, F. of L. 

Propu'cTions [with Anatomifts] Continuations or Pro- 
ceſſes ; ſuch Parts of Bones as bunch a little out. 

Propu'cTioxs [in Phyficks] the Works and Effects of 
Nature or Art. | | | 

ProDu'cTive [ produftivus, L.] apt to produce. 

Propu'cTiveness Aptneſs to produce. | 

Prot'cTHES1s [Teohn Jos, Gr.] a running out firſt or 
before. ; 

Prog'cTHes1s [with Rhetoricians] a Figure in which 
the Orator by his Anſwer (containing a Reaſon of what he, 
&c. has faid or done) defends himſelf or the other Perſon as 


unblameable. 


PRotou'MBNA Atia [or yn aria, Gr.] a prece- 
dent Cauſe, nth 

PrRotcu'MENA [in Medicine] an intercedent internal 
Dare of a Diſtemper in the Body, occaſioned by another 


-auſe, 


* 


PRO 'REM [ premium, L. of wgoolptoy, Gr. ] a Preface or an 
Entrance upon a Diſcourſe. 


PROEMPTOs18 [with Afronomers] that which makes the. 


new Moon appear a Day later, by Means of the lunar Equa- 
tion, than it would do without that Equation. x : 
Prog! z EUX1S [voti e-. Gr.] a Grammatical Ei- 
Sure, when a Verb is put between two Nouns which ought 
to be placed at the End. : | 
ROFANA'TION, the Act of profaning, an unhallowing or 
Polluting, or a turning holy Things to common. 
T9 PRO ANR [ profanare, L.] to abuſe holy Things, to 
profane or unhallow. _ | 
Prora'xs I profinus, L.] unhallowed, unholy, it is apply'd 
in the general to all Perſons and Things that haye not the 
lacred Character. ' | 


SER © ah ' 


allowing the whole Circle and one Sign over to each Pro- 
fection ; as ſuppoſe the Sun the firſt Year to be in 30 De- 
grees of Aries, the next Year it will be in 36 Degrees of 
Taurus. * 

Pao'rER [in La] the Time appointed for the Accounts 
of Sheriffs and other Officers to be given into the Exche- 
quer, i. e. twice in the Year. 

PRO'FERT in curia [in Law) is where the Plaintiff in an 
Action declares upon a Deed, or the Defendant pleads a 
Deed ; he muſt do it with a Profert in curia, that the other 
Party at his own Charge may have a Copy of it. | 
A PRO rER | proffre, F. ] an Offer, or Tender. 

To PrO'FrER [| proferre, L.] to make an Offer to give. 

To ProrE'ss | profeſſum, ſup! of 8 L.] to declare 
and make one's {elf known to be of ſuch a Religion, Sect 
or Party ; to proteſt or declare ſolemnly ; alſo to exerciſe 


ſome particular Calling or Study publickly. 


A PRorz'ssED Nun, &c. one who having made the Vow 
is admitted of a religious Order. 2 
f PRorz'ss ox, a Condition of Life, Trade, Calling, or 
any Art or Myſtery that one has choſen; as Law, Phyſick, 
Sc. allo. publick Confeſſion, Proteſtation. 


 ProOFE'ss0R, one who makes a Profeſſion of any Reli- 
gion or Perſuaſion, L. 


Prore's30R 12 the Schools of an Univerſity] a Lectu- 


rer or Reader of any Art or Science. 


PRorz'ssoRsMHir [of profeſſor, L. and Hip] the Office, 
Sc. of a Profeſſor o . 1 Science. ks 

ProF1'ciENCE T [of proficientia, L.] Progreſs, the State 

Pror1'ciexncy c or Quality of a Proficient. 

ProeFr'cignT [ proficiens, L.] one who has made a good 
Progreſs in a Science or Art. eke 

 ProrY'Le [ profile, F. profile, Ital.] Side-ways or Side- 
view, as a Picture in profile, i. e. drawn Side-ways, as a 
Head or Face ſet Side-ways, as on Coins. 
Pari [with Archit.] the Draught of a Piece of Build- 
ing, Wherein the Breadth, Depth, and Height of the whole 
is ſet down, but not the Length; and ſuch as they would 
appear, if the Building were cut down, perpendicularly 
from the Roof to the Foundation ; much the ſame as a 
Proſpect view'd fide-ways. 

Prort'LE [in Architefure] is the Contour or Out-line of 
any Member, as that of the Baſe, a Cornice, or the like; 
or it is more properly a Proſpe& of any Place, City, or 
Piece of Architecture, view'd fide-ways, and expreſſed ac- 
cording to the Rules of Proſpective. 

Pror1LE, is ſometimes uſed for a Deſign or Deſcription, 
in Oppoſition to a Plan or Ichnography. Hence, 

PRoF1'LING, is deſigning or deſcribing with Rule and 
Compaſs. | | | 

To PROFI [ profiter, F.] to make a Progreſs, to improve; 
alſo to get Profit or Advantage; alſo to be uſeful. 

Pro'rit, Advantage, Gain, Intereſt, F. 

PROFITABLE, beneficial, advantageous, uſeful. 

PROFITABLENEss [of profitable and neſs] Beneficialneſs, 
Advantageouſneſs. | | 

PRO IT ING [ profitant F.] getting Profit, Gain, Advan- 
tage, Se. 
 ProriTRO'LLES [in Cookery] ſmall round Loaves farced 
and ſet in the Middle of Pottages. | 

Pro'FLIGATE | profligatus, L.] wicked, villainous; de- 
bauched, lewd to the higheſt Degree. 

PRo'FLIGATENESS [ profligatus, L. and neſs] Abandoned- 


. neſs to Debauchery, Lewdneſs to the higheſt Degree. 


PRorA'xgNess [of profanus, L. and neſs] an abuſing of | 


holy Things, Impiety, a Diſreſpect paid to the Name of 
God, and to Things and Perſons conſecrated to him. 


Pors'crions [with Afrologers] are equal and regular 


Progreſſions or Courſes of the Suri and other Significators. 


0 {5 '4 We 


Pro'FLUENCE | profluentia, L.] a flowing plentifully 3. 


Abundance, Store. 
Pro'eLUENT [ profluens, L.] flowing r RN 
Prorou'nDd [ profend, F. profindus, L.] deep; alſo great 
and eminent, as profound Learns &c. 
The Prxo'rounD [ profundum, L. 
Greatneſs of Depth. Milton. A 
Proro'unDNEss | profunditas, L.] Depth, Deepneſs. 
Prorvu'npe [in Botan. Writ.] deeply, L. 
ProrFunD1'ss1Ms [in Betan. Writ. | moſt deeply, L. 
ProFu'nDiITY [ profunditas, 45 Deepneſs, Depth. 
Prorvu'nDivs. [in Botan. Writ.) more deeply, L. _ 
© Proeu'nouUs muſculus ¶ Anatomy] a Muſcle which bends 
the Fingers; called alſo perforans, L. 1 | 
Proev'se [ profiuſus, L.] laviſh, waſteful, extravagant. 


Prorv'sENEss [of profuſion, F. of L. and ng) a lavidhing 


or ſquandering away Money, c. 


Prorv's10N, a pouring out, F. of I. | 


Pxoo I prob. of procuratum, L. gotten] ſomething gotten. 8 
Y Ta Prog [q. procurare, L.] to procure ſeduloully, to ule. 
a the Zodiack, according to the Sueceſſion of the Signs, all Endeavours to get or gain 2 
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Pabor'sren [of nö before; and jaghe the Belly, Gr.) 
one who has a prominent Belly. _ J 

Proce'nirtors | progenitores, L.] Fore-fathers. 

Pr'oceny [ progenies, L.] Offspring, Iſſue, Race. n 
Pons gb, Gr.] a knowing before, Fore- 
knowledge, foreboding. Se 
\ Pro'oxosrs [in Phyſick)] the ſame as en Sign. 

To ProGno'sT1CATE [ prognifiicare, L. wowarcte, Gr. 
to foreknow] to foretell, to conjecture, to gueſs. 

ProcGnosTICA'T1ON, a Foretelling, &c. | 

ProGNosTICAa'TOR [ prognoftes, L. of Gr. ] a Predictor or 
Foreteller of future Events. 

ProGxo'sTiCk [of Toyo nov, Gr.] a Signor Token 
that indicates ſomething about to happen. : 

Procno'sT1CKs [with Phyſicians] are the Signs by which 
they make a conjectural Judgment of the Event of a Diſeaſe, 
as whether it ſhall end in Life or Death; be long or ſhort, 
mild or malignant. ; 

Procra/Mma Ip hoꝝ hamma, Sax.] a Letter ſet up with 
the King's Seal. 5 

PRoGRA'MMA Log H,ẽil Gr.] an Edict or Proclama- 
tion ſet up in a publick Place. ; 

Procra/mma [in the Univerſities] a Billet or Advertiſe- 
ment poſted up, or given into the Hands of Perſons, by 
way of Invitation to an Oration or other College 1 
containing the Argument, or ſo much as is necſlary for the 
underſtanding thereof. | 

Pro'GrEss (progreſs L.] a going forward or proceed- 
ing in any Undertaking ; alſo Journey of a Prince, &c. 

ProGRE's510N, an orderly advancing or going forward, 
in the ſame Manner, Courſe, Tenor, c. 

PROGREY SSI Arithmetical, is when the Numbers or 
other Quantities do proceed by equal Differences, either in- 


creaſing or decreaſing, as, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, Sc. or , 26, 


4b, &c. or 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1, or 66, 56. 46, 36, 26, b, where 
the former Series is increaſing, the common Difference in 
thoſe being 2, and in theſe 1. _ | : 

ProGRE's510N geometrical, is when Numbers or Quanti- 
ties proceed by equal Proportions or Ratios (properly called) 
that is, according to one common Ratio, whether increaling 
or decreaſing, as, 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, &c. or a Series of 
Quantities continually proportional. 

Procre's810nNal [of progreſſion, F. of L.] pertaining to 
Progreſſion. | 

ProcRe'ss1vE, [progreſſif, F.] which proceeds or goes on. 

ProcRE'ss1VENEss [of progreſſif, F. of L. and neſs] the 
Quality of proceeding or going torward. 

To PronrY'siT [ probibitum, L. ſup. ] to forbid, to bar or 
keep from. | 

Pronr'siTED Goods [in Commerce] ſuch Commodities as 
are not allowed either to be imported or exported. 

ProniB1'T10N, a Forbidding and Hinderance, F. of L. 

ProaiB1'TION [with A/rologers] is when two Planets are 
applying to an Aſpect, and in the mean while another Pla- 
net interpoſes either its Body or Aſpect, ſo that the Matter, 
which ſhould have been brought to Concluſion, is delayed 
or hinder'd. | 

PrRoH1BIT1ON {in Law] a Writ iflued to forbid any Court, 
either Spiritual or Secular, to proceed in a Cauſe there de- 
pending, upon Suggeſtion that the Cognizance thereof 
does not belong to that Court. 

PrRoH1B1'T10 de vaffo, &c. a Writ judicial directed to the 
Tenant, prohibiting him from making waſte upon the Land 
in Controver(\”, during the Suit. | 

PaonI'BITORY [ probibitorius, L.] that belongs to a 
Prohibition; forbidding, hindering. 

To ProjE'cT: [ projetum, L.] to deſign, to contrive. 

TAO ARED [ projetus, L.] a Deſign, Contrivance, a Pur- 
Poſe. 

Proje'CTED [ projectus, L.] deſigned, contrived. 

PRojE'CTED | with Matbemat.] drawn upon a Plane. 

PRojE'cTILE [of prejectus, L.] any Thing thrown or caſt 
with a Force. | | | 

PROJECTILE [in Mechanicks] an heavy Body put into a 
violent Motion, by an external Force impreſſed thereon ; or 
more fully a Projectile is a heavy Body, which being put in- 


to a violent Motion is diſmiſſed from the Agent, and left to 


purſue its Courſe, as a Stone thrown out of one's Hand by 
a Sling, a Bullet from a Gun, Cc. | . 
PRrojE*eTionN [in Mechanicks) the Action of giving a 
Projectile its Motion. | . 
PRoJECTI1ON [in Perſpective] the Appearance or Repre- 


ſentation of an Objective on a perſpective Plane. 


ProJECTION [in City] is when any Matter to be 
calcined or fulminated is put into a Crucible, Spoonful by 
Spoonful. C's OY 


PR 


ProjEtcTION of the Sphert in Plans [in Mathen.\ a 
ſentation of 4. Eren Pain or Places of the > hoy of 
the Sphere, and of the Circles deſcribed thereon, bc. as 
they appear to the Eye ſituated, at a pron Diſtance, upon 2 
tranſparent Plane ſituate between the Eye and the Sphere. 

ProjecT1ON [with Alchymiſts] is the caſting of à certain 
imaginary Powder, call'd the Powder of Projeftion, into 4 
Crucible full of prepared Metal, in Order to its being tran. 
muted into Gold. 557 _ 

PRrojE'cTion monſtrous, of an Image [in PerſpeZive] is 
the Deformation of an Image upon a Plane, or the Super. 
cies of ſome Body, which ſeen at a certain Diſtance will ap. 
pear formdous. | SN A 

Powder of PROC ETO, or of the Philoſopher's Stone, is 3 
Powder, ſuppoſed to have the Vertue of changing Copper, 
Lead, c. into a more perfect Metal, as into Silver, or Gold, 
by the Mixture of a ſmall Quantity with it. 

Gnomonick PROJECTION, is where the Plane of Projection 
is parallel to the Circle of the Sphere, or any Parts. of them 
upon the Plane of ſome Circle, and the Eye is ſuppoſed to 
be in the Center of - the Earth. | 

Orthographick PRojzECTION, is a Projection wherein the 
Superficies of the Sphere is drawn on a Plane cutting it in 
the Middle, the Eye being placed at an infinite Diſtance 
vertically to one of the Hemiſpheres ; or it is that where 
the Eye is taken to be at an infinite Diſtance from the Circle 
of Projection, ſo that all the viſual Rays are parallel among 
themſelves, and perpendicular to the ſaid Circle. | 

Stereographick 8 ECTION of the Sphere, 1s that where. 
in the Surface and Circles of the Sphere are drawn u 
a Plane of a great Circle, the Eye being in the Pole of the 
ſame Circle. | 

ProjEcTIVE Dialling, a Method of drawing by a Method 
of Projection the true Hour-Lines, Furniture, &c. on Di- 
als, or any Kind of Surface whatſoever, without having any 
Regard to the Situation of thoſe Surfaces, either as to De- 
clination, Inclination, or Reclination. 

ProjE'CToOR, one who projects or contrives any Deſign. 

ProjE'cTuURE [ projeftura, L.] the Coping of a Wall, 
the Jutting-out of any Part of a Building, the Out-jutting 
or Prominency, which the Mouldings and Members have be- 
yond the naked Face of the Wall, Column, c. F. 

A Projz'cTurinG Table [in N is that which 
juts out beyond the naked Face of a Wall, Pedeſtal, or any 
Part to which it ſerves as an Ornament. 

To Pro1N [in Falconry] a Hawk is faid to proin, when ſhe 
trims or puts her Wings in order. . 

PRo-INDIV1's0 [in Lato] an Occupation or Poſſeſſion of 
Lands or Tenements, belonging to 2 or more Perſons in 
common, ſo that neither knows his reſpective Portion or Share. 

.ProLa'pia [in- Anatomy] the Forc-lips, that Part of the 
Labia which juts out. p 
\ PROLA'TE ſphe@roid [in Geometry] a Solid produced by 
the Revolution of a Semi-ellipſis about its longer Diameter. 

PROLAT1ON [in Myufic&] the Act of ſhaking or making 
ſeveral Inflections of the Voice on the ſame Syllable. 

PROLEGO'MENA [TggA&20wnre, Gr.] Preparatory Dil- 
courles, containing Matters of which it is fit the Reader 
ſhould be informed, in Order to his better Underſtanding 
a x Subject and Deſign of the Book, c. Prefaces, Pream- 

es. | 

PROLE'PS1S [TggAndis, Gr.] Anticipation, Prevention, 
Pre- occupation; a conceiving Things in Mind before - hand 

PROLEPs1s [in Gram. ] a F igure of Conſtruction, in which, 
the Whole does duly agree with the Verb or Adjective, 
and then the Parts of the Whole are reduced to the ſame Verb 
or Adjettive, with which they do not agree, called in Latin 
Ant 5 cipatio, as due aquile volaverunt, bœc ab oriente, illa 
Occiaente.. 


PROLE'Ps1S [NN, of Teaueyay, Gr. i. e. 7 


taking before] is a Figure with Wetoricians, by which they 


prevent what their Antagoniſt would object or alledge ; ſome 
divide this Figure into 2 Parts, called Hypophora, in which, 
the Objection being ſtarted, the Speaker makes Anſwer to his 
own Demand; and the Authypophora, a contrary Inference 
where an Objection is refuted by the Oppoling of a contrary 
Sentence ; others divide it into the Prolepſis and Hypobula. 
St. Paul, in the Epiſtle to the Corinthians, ſpeaking of the 
Reſurrection of the Dead, gives us an Example both of the 


Figure Prolepſis and the Upobola, which is its Anſwer, thus 


But ſome Men will ſay, how are the Dead raiſed up And with 
zwhat Body do they riſe? The Upobola, Thou Fool, that which 
thou ſoweſt is not quickened, except it dies, and that tabich tha 
foweſt, thou ſoweſt' not the Body that ſhall be, but the See 
only, as that of Wheat or ſome other Grain 
| PRoLE'PTICAL TIN, Gr.] of, or pertaining to 
PROLE'PTICK £ a Proleplts. * | „ 
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| Prot aprickt Diſeaſe, 2 Diſtemper which {til} anticipates, 
vom Paroxiſm returns ſooner and ſooner every Day; as 
common in Agues. 


Pro'tes, the Iflue of a Perſot's Body; an Offepring, 


k, or Race. : gy 
Nr [in the Senſe of the Law] is ſometimes taken for 


dhe Iſfue of an unlawful Bed. 


pgoltric Tion, a making fruitful, L. . | 
paol “ric [ frolificus, L. apt to breed, or bring forth. 
pol if IE Signs [with Aſtrologers] are Cancer, Scorpio, 

d P HCES: 
ben Aptneſs to breed. | 

ProLt's ¶ prolixus, L.] tedious of long in Speech. 

ProLw!'xNESSt | prolixitas, L. ] a Fault of entring into too 

Proti'xitY S minute a Detail, of belyg 100 long, and 
circumſtantial in a Diſcourſe to a Degree of Tediouſnels. 

PxoLocu'ToR, a Speaker or Chairman of a Convocation. 

PrRoLOcU'TORSHIP [of proloecuter, L.] the Office, Qc. 
of a Speaker or Chairman of a Synod or Convocation, 

Pro'LoGUE [ prologue, F. of prologus, L. of "'rgghoy@, 
Gr.] a Speech before a Stage- Play. | * 

To PROLONG | prolongare, L.] to lengthen out, to make a 
Thing laſt longer. 3 

polo oA Tiox, a lengthening out, L. 

ProLusION [in Literature] a Term apply'd to certain 
pieces or Compoſitions, made previouſly to others, by Way 
of Prelude or Exerciſe. | | 

PromEna'DE, a Walk in the Fields to take the Air, F. 

ProME/THEUS [Hesundtos, of eg before, and , 
Council] according to the Poets, was the Son of Fapetus, 
the Father of Deucalion, who firſt made Man of Clay or 
Eorth; whoſe Wit Minerva, admiring, promiſed him any 
Thing that was in Heaven, that he wanted to perfe& his 
Work; he coming thither and ſeeing that all Things were 
animated by heavenly Fire, having a little Frrula in his 
Hand, put it to the Chariot-Wheel of the Sun, and that 
being kindled, he brought Fire on the Earth, and put Life and 
Soul into the Man that he had made of Clay. Jupiter be- 
ing angry at him, firſt ſent Pandora, the Wife of his Bro- 
ther Epimethens, with a Box to her Husband, which after 
he had open'd, there flew out thence ſundry Sorts of Diſeaſes, 
and afterwards commanded Vulcan to bind Prometheus, with 
Iron Chains, on Mount Caucaſus, and to put an Eagle or a 
Vulture daily to devour his Liver, which did every Night 
renew again, to his great Torment. He remained in this 
— till Hercules, by his Virtue and Valour, releaſed 


Some interpret this Fable thus, That Prometheus taught 
the Way of fetching Fire out of Stones, by ſtriking them 
together, and thence is ſaid to have fetched Fire from Hea- 
ven. And that he had his Abode on Mount Caucaſus, from 
whence he continually beheld the Stars, and ſtudied their 
Motions and Influences, and thence they gave it out, that 
he was bound to this Mountain. And as to the Eagle con- 
fuming his Liver, is ſignified how the Thought of his Stu- 
es, did, as it were, prey upon him. RIGA 

_ Bochartus imagines that this Fable is derived from the 
dignificetion of the Word Mageg, and that was the Name 
t Prometheus, which ſignifies a Heart devoured and con- 
luming with Cares or otherwiſe. 
. Others ſay, Prometheus was a wiſe Man, who ſtudied the 
dtars, on the higheſt Parc of Mount Caucaſus, and that by 
us putting heavingly Fire into his Clay Man, is meant, his 
N the Dead, clayey Carcaſes of Mankind with 
+ idom, and that the inward Trouble he had to accompliſh - 

A might be compared to a Vulture gnawing his 


P R O'MIN E N . 0 - 6 
T 
8 Leraminens, L.] Jutting- out, or Standing 


PRO “MIN * 0 . Y | | 
D MINENTNESS | prominentia, L.] a Jutting-out, or 
Standing forward. [ n ö 3 


0 . 
Ee © OT OO [ promiſcuus, L.] mingled together, or one 
i another, confuſed. | 62 


P m0 ISCOUSN B88 [of promiſcuus, L. and uch! Mixedneſs. 
,, ** RO MISE [| promittere, L.] to make a Promiſe, to en- 
S p. Swe one's Word. | | 
Ro” ö 9 | 
Mouth wy ah Tote L.] an n by Word of 
a Mi 181 3E [in Lato] is when upon a valuable Confideration, 
12 d binds himſelf by his Word to perform ſuch an AR as 
N on, and concluded with another. - Upon ſuch a 
20 < an Action may be grounded; but if it be without 
Haderatien it bears no Action. nn 

* Lees Pro'mise [with Moralifts] is when a Perſon does 
ſuch a Th; mine his Will, to the Performance of ſuch or 
Gives the aß, for another hereaſter, but alſo ſhews that he 

ns other a full Right of challenging or tequiring it 


SO a art ind ad „% „ 1 
from him ; bare Alfertions are not to be an Obligation, nei- 
ther do Expreſſions in the Future convey a Right. 
 "Proſunstr [ promittor,. L.] who promiſes. | 
"Pro'MIs8ARY, one to whom a Promiſe is made. 


» : 


« 


4 
, 


„ Pro'wissory [of :promiſts, L.] of, or pertaining to 4 


Promiſe. no 7 IRS Is : | 

Prowmiss0RY Mie, 2 Note promiſing to pay a Sum of 
Money at a Time appointed. | | 

Prom1's80Rs 7 [in Aral,] fo called becauſe they are ſup- 
 Prow1'tToORs { poſed to promiſe in the Radix, ſomething 
to be accompliſhed when the Time of ſuch Direction is ful- 
filled, and they are only the Planets, or their Aſpects, Cc. 
to whom their Significators are direed. . 

Pro'monTory [ promontorium, L.] an high Ground, Point 
of Land or Rock that runs out far into the Sea, commonly 
called a Cape or Head- Land. | | 

To PRowo'TE [ promovere, L.] to advance or\prefer, to 
further or carry on. | 

Promo'TER, one who ſets on Foot, or helps on an Affair. 

_ Prowmo'TERS FT [in Law] Informers, thoſe Peda who in 

PROMOO “T ERS C oppular and penal Actions, do proſecute 
Offenders in their Name and the King's, and are entitled to 
Part of the Fines and Penalties for their Pains. | 

Promo'TION,. Preferment, Advancement, eſpecially a 
raiſing to Eccleſiaſtical Dignities. 

| To Pour [prob. of promptus, L. or of promtare, Ital.] 


to tell or whiſper to an Actor on the Stage; alſo to encou- 


rage, or put one upon a Thing. , 
PROMPT, [ promptus, L. ] ready, as Ange Payment, F. 
Pro'MPTER [of promtare, Ital.] a Dictator or Aſſiſtant to 
Actors in a Play; one poſted. behind the Scenes, who 


watches attentively the Actors ſpeaking on the Stage, ſug- 


geſting to them and putting them forward when at a Stand, 
and correcting them when amiſs in their Parts. 
RO'MPTITUDE, Readineſs, F. of L. 

PromPTNEss [of promt, F. and nc]! Promptitude. 

Pro'/MPTUARY D tore · Houſe, a Buttery. 

To PRoMu'LGATE [| promulgare, L.] 

PrRoMuLGA'T1ON, a publiſhing, Cc, L. 

To PRowmv'Lce [ promulgare, L.] to publiſh, properly 
uſed of the Roman Laws, which were * up in the Mar- 
ket- Place, and expoſed to publick View, for three Market- 
Days before they were paſſed or allowed. 


Proxa'os xe, Gr.] a Church-Porch, a Portico to 


a Palace, a great Hall or ſpacious Building. 

'PRona'TiION [with Anat.] is when the Palm of the Hand 
is turned downwards, as Supination, is when the Back of it is 
turned upwards. | 

PrRoNATOR radii teres [with Anat.] a Muſcle ariſing from 
the inner Knob of the Shoulder-Bone, and having its Inſer- 
tion a little above the Middle of the Radius, on the Out- 
ſide, L. 

Proxna'ToR radii guadratus [ Anat.] a Muſcle of the Ra- 


dius, which ariſes broad and fleſhy from the lower and in- 
ner Part of the Ulng, and helps to move the Radius in- 


wardly. | IE ; 
PronaTo'REs [Anat.] two Muſcles of the Radius, 

which ſerve to turn the Palm of the Hand downwards. 
Prone || pronus, L.] inclined to a Thing bending for- 

wards, or hanging the Face downwards, 


o 


Pro'xeNness [ pronitar, L.] an Inclination or Readineſs to. 


PRO Nd, a Pitch-Fork. DT 
Proxo'MINAL [ pronominalis, L.] of, or pertaining to a 
Pronoun. | | 
Pro'noun [ pronemen, L.] a Perſonal Noun, as I. thou, 
he, we, ye, they. 
To PRoxov' 
rehearſe ; to paſs one's Judgment or Verdict; to declare. 


Perſomal PRoWou ns [in Gram. ] are ſuch as are uſed inſtead 


of Names of particular Perſons, as I, thou, he, &c. 
Proxouns Relative [in Gram.] are theſe plac'd after 


them ſignify nothing, as which, who, that. 
 Poſſefſive PRoNounNs [in Gram. ] are ſuch that expreſs what 


each poſſeſſes, as mine, thine, &c. 


Demonſtrative Pxonouxs [in Gram. ] are ſuch as point out 
the Subject ſpoken of, as this, theſe, ce. 
Px Nr, [in Mu. Bo.) quick or nimbly, without Joling 

- PRonUNC1a'T1ONn, Utterance of Speech, ſpecking 
the Manner of pronouncing Letters, Syllables, Words. 

Pronu!/NClaTON [in Gram. } the Manner of articulating 
or ſounding the Words of a Language, repreſented to.the 
Eye by Writing and Orthography. „ ee 


E Painters) the warking ne . 


_ Pronov'NcING" 


N. 7 
SS „ * I 


preſſing of all Kinde of Bodies, with 
ei that 


to publiſh or proclaim. 


NCE [ pronunciare, L.] to utter or ſpeak ; to | 


out; 


. Nouns, with which they have ſuch Affinity, that without | 
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Phyſick, which prevents or preſerves from Diſeaſes. 


"BY 


neceſſary to make them more or leſs, © 


that Degree of Force 
diſtin and conſpicuous. 


PRONUNCIATION | 

g the Voice and Geſture, 'agreeably to the Matter 
* in Order to affect and perſuade the Hearers. 

Poor | preuse, F.] a Trial or a+ & an Argument or. 
Reaſon to prove a Truth; Teſtimony Mark, SG. 

Paoor [with Printers] a printed Sheet ſent” to the Au- 
thor or Corrector of the Preſs, in Order to be corrected. 

Proor [in Aritb.] an Operation, i the Truth and 
Juſtneſs 5 4 Calculation, is eàamine d and aſcertained. 

To Proy [proppen, Du.] to ſupport or bear up. 

A Pror 48512 Du.] à Support, an Under- Set. 

To PROPAGATE [ propagare, L. ] originally ſignified to cut 
down an old Vine, that of it many young ones might. be 


with Nhe] is the regulating abd vary” 
8 . $ ths + Ty 
7 


planted. ; 
J PRoPAGATE [| propagare, L.] to cauſe any Thing to 
multiply or increaſe, to ſpread abroad. 

PrRoPaca'Tor | propagateur, F.] an Increaſer; alſo a 
Spreader-abroad, L. ; 

PRoPAGAT10N, the AR of propagating, or of multiply- 
ing the Kind; of increaſing or ſpreading abroad, L. 

PRro partibus, &c. a Writ for the Partition or Dividing of 
Lands among Coheirs. | 

ProPeNsE [ propenſus, 


PROPE'NSENESS propenſitas, L.] Proneneneſs, Readineſs 


7 
Nen to, Inclination, Bent of Mind. 


ProPER [ proprius, L.] peculiar, convenient, fitting. 

PROPER [in Phyſcks] ſomething. naturally and eſſentially 
belonging to any Being. | A 

Proytr [in Reſpect to Words] is underſtood of their im- 
mediate and particular Signification ; or that which is direct- 
ly and peculiar] attached to them. f 

PRO ER [inthe Civil Law) is uſed in Oppoſition to acquired; 
for an Inheritance derived by direct or collateral Succeſhon. 

PRorER [prob. of procerus, L.] tall in Stature. 

PRorER Faction [in Arith. ] a Fraction more or leſs than 

Unity, having the Numerator leſs than the Denominator, as 5. 

"Prorer Motion [in Afro].] the Motion of a particular 
Planet, from Veſt to Eaſt. 

PROPER Name, a Name that is peculiar to certain Perſons 
and Things. 

PRorER Navigation, is the Conducting or Guiding of a 
Ship to any propoſed Harbour, where the Voyage is perform- 
ed in the vaſt Ocean. | 

Pro'PERNESS Tb chaps L. propriet?, F.] Peculiarneſs, 
Convenientneſs, Fitneſs ; alſo Tallneſs of Stature. 

Pro'yerTyY [ proprietas, L. propriete, F.] the Right or 
Due, that belongs to every Perſon, Vertue, or natural 
Quality, rightful Poſſeſſion of a Thing. 

Pro'eerRTY 7 lin Law] is the higheſt Right a Man can 

Pro'pRIETY * to any Thing; and ſuch as no ways 
depends on any other Man's Courteſy. 

ProPeRTY [with Logicians] is underſtood in a four- fold 
Senſe. | | 

1. Property, is that which agrees to ſome Kind only, al- 
tho' not to every Perſon comprehended under the ſame Kind; 
as it is proper to Man only, to be a Grammarian, Poet or 
Phyſician, but yet it is not proper to every Man to be ſuch. 

2. Property, is that which agrees to every ſingle Perſon, 
and yet not to a Man only. 1 é 

3. Property, is that which agrees to every Man, and to 
Man only, and yet not always, as Hoarineſs, in old Men 
only, but yet not always. but for the moſt Part in oid Age. 

4. Property, 1s when any Thing agrees to every Man, to 

Man only, and always to Man, as to ſpeak, to laugh, &c. 

ProPHa'NgE. See Profans. 5 

Pro'eHas1s [meopans, Gr.] an Excuſe, a Pretence, or 

Colour. | | 


= 


L. prone, inclinable to. 


 Pro'enasrs [in Medicine] a F ore-knowledge of Diſeaſes. 


Pro'pussiEs [in Law) are taken for wizardly Foretel- 
lings of Matters to come, in certain and enigmatical 
Speeches. | 5 

Pro'enesy [ prophetia, L. prophetie, F. of argoguTe&a, of 
Tee before, and gaw, Gr. to tell] a Foretelling, a Prediction 
made by divine Inſpiration, L. 

„ ToPRro'yutsy [| prophetare, L. prophetiſer, 
ie, Gr.] to 33 to come. 5 | 
RO'PHET ¶ propheta, L. prophete, F. herne, Gr.] a 

8 3 of 2 Events. my 5 e | 
RO'PHETESS [ propheti//a, L. heteſſe, F. of ITS, 
Gr.] a Woman oi | 77 Je | a d 
 PROPHB'TICALNESS [of propheticus, L. prophetique, 
TeropnTixos, Gr. and neß] prophetical Nature or vality. 
PRoPHYLA'CTICE [ToguacaxTIX3, Gr.] that pa; 


F. of gopnrev- 


F. of 
part of 


rr tm, L. Valente Rant. 


ximity. 5 1 l 

Pub pfrix Tion, an Atonement, a Sacrifice . 
God to.afſuage his Wrath, F. of L. ered to 
-PrROPT'TIATORINESs [of - propitiatorius, L. propitietoi 
W neſs], attoning or propitiating . W en 

PRroPt'TIaTORY| propitiatorius, L.] ſerving te 
to propitiate. 7 e ] ze wel Force 

The Por TriAxroxx [among Ferws]. the Mercy. 
Cover or Lid of the Ark of the Covenant, Ny — 
in and without with Plates of Gold ; on each Side of wha 
was a Cherubim of Gold, with Wings ſpread on ü. 
Propitiatory, with their Faces looking one towards another. 

ProPITY'ous [ propitins, L.] favourabe, kind, merciful. 
| 3 Favourableneſs. | | 

RO'PLASM [Ty&TAtTue, Gr.] a Mould in whi 
Metal or ſoft, Matter, which will afterwards grow _ 
caſt. N | 

PrRoPLA'STICE [TreofA@RSIty, Gr.] the Art of wt: 
Moulds for Caſting. » 1 ] making 
PRO ro [mTgwroun, Gr.] a firſt Draught taken 
Meat, or a Drink made of Wine, Honey, and Ke 
Whet. :* | y 

ProPo'RCITAS [in Lam] the Deliverance or Declaration 
of an Aſhze, otherwiſe called the Verdict of Aſſize 

ProPoRE'ITas [in Law] the Declaration or 
or Verdict of a Jury. % | 

Proro'RT10N, Agreement, Agreeableneſs, Anſwerable. 
neſs ; alſo Rule or Meaſure; the Relation which the Parts 
have among themſelves, and to the whole, 

ProPo'RT10N [in Arithn.] the Identity or Similitude gf 
two Ratios ; or the Habitude or Relation of two Ratios, 
when compared together, as Ratio is of two Quantities. 

Paoroꝰx T1 [Arithm.] is when ſeveral Numbers differ, 


Deliverance, 


according to an equal Difference, as 2, 4, 6, 8; ſo that 2 is 


the common Difference betwixt 2 and 4, 4 and 6, 6 and 8. 
PRoro'x io [in Architect. ] s the Relation which al the 
Work has to its Parts, and that every one has ſeparately to 
the whole Building. | 
ProPo'RTION in Quality or Relation, is either the Reſpet 
that the Ratios of Numbers have one to the other, or elbe 
that which their Differences have one to another. 
ProPo'rRT1ION [Geometrical] is when divers Numbers di. 
fer according to a like Ratio, i. e. when the Ratios or Res- 


. ſons of Numbers compared together are equal; fo 1, 2, 4, 


8, which differ one from another by a double Ratio, are faid 
to differ by geometrical Proportion; for as 1 is half 2, ſo 2 
is half 4, and 4 is half 8: 

Proeo'RT1ON [in Multiplic.] is when two Quantities or 
Numbers are compared one to another, with Reſpect to the 
Greatneſs or Smallneſs: This Compariſon is called Ratio, 
Rate, or Reaſon. But when more than two are compared, 
the Compariſon is uſually called the Proportion they have 
one to another. 

Harmonick Pxoro'sT1ON, is when the firſt Term is to the 
laſt in a geometrical Ratio, equal to that of the Difference 
of the two firſt to the Difference of the two laſt ; thus, 2, 
3, 6, are in harmonick Proportion, becauſe the firſt Number 
2 is to the laſt 6, as the Difference of the two firſt, piz. 1, 
to the Difference of the two laſt, viz. 3. 

ProPo'rTION [in Painting, &c.] is the juſt Magnitude of 
the ſeveral Members of a Figure, a Group, &c. with Re- 
gu to one another, to the Figure, the Group, andthe whole 

iece. | 

To Proro'tTION ¶ proportionner, F.;] to divide, diſtributt, 
or do according to the Rules of Proportion. b 

PRoPo'RT1ONABLE, agreeable to the Rules of Proportion. 

ProPo'&TIONABLENESS [of proportio, babilis, L. and t. 
Agreeableneſs in proportion. 

PRoPo'R TIONAL, a Quantity either lineal or amen. 
which bears the ſame Ratio or Relation to a third, that ®* 
ſirſt does to the ſecond. 


PRoro'x TIONAL [ proportionalis, L.] according to Pro- 
portion. | | 3 
ProPoRTIONA'LITY [in Algebra, &c.] the Proportio 

12 is between the Exponents of four Ratios. 

ROPOR TIONA'LITY. 8 Pro- 
PRrOPO'RTIONALNESS | Proportionality, Likeneſs d 
Proro'rTIONATENEss Portion. e 
Proro'sTIONALs. I with Mar bemat.] i. e. prop 


Numbers or Quantities, 7. e. ſuch as are in Mathematical Fro 
portion, thus: If when four Numbers are conſidered, 1 
s that the. firſt has as much Greatneſs or Smallneſs, 
Respect to the ſecond, as the third has with Reſpect * 
fourth, thoſe four Numbers are called Proportional. 


1 ö 
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by a Sign or Character of Excluſion, as on 
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1 nnen pnoroꝰ a r io As are ſuch, that the third 
NA. the ſame Ratio to the fond, as the ſecond 
11s to the firſt, and che fourth the ſame.Ratio to the third, 
chat the third has to the ſecond, as 3, G, 12, 4. 

len Proro'hTIONALsS are, when in three Quantities 
there is the fame Proportion of the firſt to the ſecond, as of 
the ſecond to the third; the ſame Proportion of 2 to 4; as 

f4 to 8, and 4 is the mean Proportional. ren 

; To PROPO'RTIONATE [ propor tionner, F.] to make anſ{wer- 
menſurate. "A | 

e [ proportiont, F.] done or diſtributed ac- 


a p tion. | 
cording O rve-fi Law Book;] the Intent or Meaning of a 


Ln OI an Offer, a Propoſition. 

7% Proro'ss [ propeſitum, of proponere, L. Propeſer, F.] to 
ſpeak, to offer, to declare; to put or ſet forth, to move, 
dr make a Motion. | ; | 

pgoro's Ex, one who offers or makes a Motion. | 

Proyo's1T10Nz a Thing propoſed, a Motion, whatſoever 
is ſaid of any Subject, whether true or falſe. hs 

Exceptive Proro'sITION [with $choolm.] is one that is 


* * 


| denoted by an exceptive Sign, as beſide, tmleſs. 


Excluſive Proeo's1TION [with * is one denoted 
y, ſolely, alone. 

Proyo'srTi0n [in Poetry] is the firſt Part of an Epic 
Poem, in which the Author propoſes or lays down, briefly 
and in general, what he has to fay in the Courſe of his 

ork. f 
"Facro ety wh in the Mathem.] a Thing propoſed to be 
Jemonſtrated, proved, or made out, either a Problem or 
Theorem. | 

ProPo's1TION, is an Oration or Speech which affirms or 
denies, or an Oration that ſignifies either true or fa//e. 

Affirmative PRoPo's1T1ON, is that in which the Subject 
and Attribute are joined or do agree, as God is a Spirit. 

Negative PRopo's1T10N, is that when they are disjoined 
or diſagree, as Men are not Stones. 

A True PRopo's1T1ON, is ſuch as declares a Thing to 
be what it really is; or not to be what it is not. 

A Falſe Pxoro's triox, is fuch an one as ſignifies a 
Thing to be what it is not; or not to be what it is. 

ProPo's1TIONs general [with Logicians)] are known by 

PrRoPO's1TIONS Like the Signs, Every, as every co- 
vetous Man is poor; No, as no Man can ſerve God and 
Mammon. 

PRoro's Ir ioxs particular, are known by the Signs ſome, 4 
eertain, ſomebody, as, ſome Men are ambitious. 

ProrPo'sITIONS „ngular, are when a proper Name of a 


Man is contained in them, as Cicero was an Orator, Plato 
a Philoſopher. | 


ProPo's1TIONS general contrary, are ſuch of which one 


generally affirms, and the other generally denies, as all Men, 
&c. n» Man, &c. 


A Simple Prxoro's1T1ON, is that which has but one Sub- 


jet, and one Attribute. 


A Compound Propo's1T1ON, is that which has more than 


one Subject, as, Life and Death, Health and Sickneſs, Poverty 
and Riches come from the Lord. 


ProPo'sr1TIONS [by Logicians] are reduced to four Kinds, 


which, for the Help of Memory, are denoted by the four 
Letters, a, e, i, 0. 

A is an univerſal Affirmative. Eis an univerſal Negative. 

I is a particular Affirmative. O is a particular Negative. 
And for the Eaſe of Memory, they are compriſed in theſe 
two Verſes. - x | 

Aſerit A, Negat E, verum generaliter ambo. 
* I Aferit, O Negat, ſed particulariter ambo. 
e 

Diſcourle, fall at Variance, and cannot agree upon their 

atter ; being both earneſt to know the Truth, they bring 
the Matter. to a Point, debate that, and then go on to 


another. 
A Finite "x [with Schoolm.] is that which 
Definite £6008 "A 20G Teens ſomething determi- 
nate on a Subject, as, 4 Man is a two-footed Animal. 
Infinite n 7 [with Schoolm.] is one where- 
Indefnite SITION Cin either ons or both the 


rms are infinite, or have a Negative prefixed to them, as, 
n 15 not white. i 


4 Direct PRoro'striox [with Scheolm. ] is ſuch an one 
herein a higher and more general is predicated of a lower 


E. . = 2 
and more particular; as, a Man is an Animal. 


-_ Indirect Pxoro's 11 1o [with Schoolm.] is one wherein 
=. nfcrigr is predicated of a Higher; as, an Animal is 


* 


Uſe of a Propoſition, is when Men, by Occaſion of 


_ Alſo a continuance. 
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| 6 | ** , 
Hpotbetim Pas 10 ene! is one which 
con hs of ſeveral fimple ones; affected wirh | ſome | 
tional ones, as, if the Sun beJet dt if Night. 
| DisjunftiveProro'srmiont [with Seh] is one which 

conſiſts of ſeveral, affected with à disjunctive 
as, it is either dark, or ligb tut. v 

A cpu Provro'srvion [T with Schbohm.] is one that 
conſiſts of ſeveral, affected iti A Conjunction copulative ; 
as, Henry does not fund and tl... 

A modal PROoro str [with Sr.] is one which, be- 
ſides the 7 — Matter and Form, involves ſome Mode or 
Manner of Diſpoſition; as, it is neceſſary that Man be rational. 


PrOPo'T1SMa Len b,, Gr. I the Taking of a Doſe of 


Phyſick. To! i 

To Prorov'nD ¶ proponere, L.] to propoſe,” to ſet on foot 
ſome Diſcourſe, With an Offer to maintain it; or ſome 
Doubt and Queſtion, to be reſolved; alſo to make Propo- 
ſals or Offers of a Reconciliation of a Difference; or upon 
any Buſineſs whatſoe ver. | 

A ProrounDtR, one 9 ee" a Matter. 

Proyou'NDERs [in Law] Motiopolizers and Engroſſers of 
Commodities. 

PRro-PREFECT [among the Romans] the Preſect of a Lieu- 
tenant, or an Officer of the Prefect of the Prætorium, ap- 
pointed to perform any part of his Office in his Place. | 

Pxo-PRE'TOR [among the Romans] a Magiſtrate who had 
all the Power of a Pretor, and Enſigns of Honour belong- 
ing to the Pretorſhip. 

PROPRIETATE probanda [in Law] a Writ lying for one, 
who would prove a Property before the Sheriff. 

ProPRI'BTARY [ proprietaire, F.] a Proprietor, an Owns, 
er, one Who has a Property in any Thing. 

ProPR1'ETARY [in /d Rer.] one who had the Fruits of a 
Benefice to himſelf and his Succeſſors. | 

 ProyrY'eETER [ proprietarins, L.] one who has a Property 
in any Thing. | 

ProPR1ETOR [ in Lat] one who has or poſſeſſes any 
Thing in the utmoſt Degree. 

ProPrI'eTY [ proprietas, L.] Property; proper Senſe. 

ProPr1'erTyY [with Logicians] is the fourth of the uni- 
verſal Ideas, and is when the Object is an Attribute, which 
in Effect belongs to the Eſſence of the Thing; but is not 
firſt conſidered in that Eſſence, but as dependent on the firſt 
Idea, as divifble, immortal, &c. 

Proer1'eTyY [with Gram.] is where the direct and imme- 
diate Signification of a Word agrees to the Thing it is ap- 

ly'd to. 

Pro'eTos1s [Tebx]001s, of orgs out, and min to fall, Gr.] 
the falling down of ſome Part of the Body; as, of the 
Caul, &c. | 

Proey'LAEUM [meonuAgioy, Gr.] the Porch of a Tem- 
ple or great Hall. 

Pro RATA | in Comm. ] according to Proportion or Share. 

ProRa Os [ Anat. ] a Bone of the Cranium, called Os 

occipitis, L. | 

ProRoGa'T1ON, the Act of prolonging, adjourning, or 
putting off to another Time ; eſpecially the putting off a 
Seſſion of Parliament. The Difference between a Proroga- 
tion and Adjournment is this, that the Seſſion is ended by 
Prorogation, and that is done by the King ; and ſuch Bills as 
paſſed in either or both Houſes, and had not the Royal Aſ- 
ſent, muſt begin again at the next Meeting: But in an 
Adjournment, all Things continue in the ſame State they 
were in before the Adjournment. | 

To ProRo'cGuUs [ proregare, L.] to prolong for ſome Time. 

Pro'sa, a Goddeſs of the Pagans, who, as they believed, 
made the Infant come in the right Manner into the World. 

Pro'sarc [ proſaicus, L. proſaique, F.] pertaining to Proſe, 

ToPro'sCRiIBE[ proſeribere, L.] to out-law, to baniſh ; alſo 
to ſequeſter and ſeize on a Perſon's Eſtate ; alſo to poſt up 
in Writing, and publiſh-any Thing to be fold. - 

Pro'scR1B'D [ proſeriptus, L.] out- lawed, baniſhed, ſe- 
queſter de as an Eſtate. | | 

PrRosCR1PTION, Out-lawry, Confiſcation of Goods, a 
Publication made by the Chief of a Party, promiſing. a Re- 
ward to any one that ſhall bring him the Head of an 

nemy, &:. F. of L. 8 I 

Pross [ proſa, L., proſe, F.] the natural Language of 
Mankind, looſe and unconfin'd by poetical Meaſures ; or 
the plain Way of Expreſſion, in Diſtinction from Verſe. 

To Pro'sxCUTE [ proſequi, L.] to purſue, carry on or go 
on with; alſo to ſue at Law. ET 

Pos TIoR [ proſecurio, L.] a proſecuting, purſuit 3 


- Pro'szcuTOR, one who - follows a Cauſe, or proſecutes 
in the Name of another, . 


: Pro” 3 
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| Stranger] 


that he was of before ta another. * 


dy for Hire. 
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8 TPO, Gr. f. one who coſnes to, a 
a Perſon converted from that Faith or Judgment 


% PaoszLvrs of Weder, Or. to come to] to 
eome over to; alſo 8 — to one's Perſuahon ; eſpe- 
cially as to Points of Religion. n= | 

Prosz'rPINA ¶ſo called of Serpendo, becauſe ſown Corn 
creeps forth into the. Light ; or of Tigggsporn, Gr: Varro] 
the Daughter of Jupiter and Ceres, was the Wife of Pluto, 
who was forced to ſteal her, all the Goddeſſes refuſing him 
on Account of his ill Looks, and the Darkneſs of his 
Kingdom. | 
Ceres ſought her for a long Time, and at laſt hearing ſhe 
was in Hell, went thither, and got her to be releaſed on 
Condition that ſhe had taſted nothing there; but Aſcalaphus 
telling that ſhe had eaten two or three Kernels of a Pome- 
granate, it hinder'd her Departure; however, Cores at length 
obtained of Jupiter, that ſhe ſhould have her Daughter's 
Company one ſix Months, and the other fix ſhe ſhould be 
with Pluto below. The Moral of this is taken to be the 
Seed of Corn grown remaining in the Ground in the Win- 
ter, and ſpringing up in the Summer. 

This Goddeſs has three Names, either becauſe of three 
Offices that are attributed to her, or becauſe the Poets con- 
found the three Deities in one. In Heaven ſhe is called 
Luna, (the Moon) on Earth Diana, and in Hell Proſerpina. 
They ſacrifice to her a barren Heifer. 

The Antients painted Proſerpina, in white Garments filled 
with Flames. 

Pro'sopy [ proſedia, L. of oregouwd)a, Gr.] that Part of 
Grammar that teaches the Diſtinction of Syllables, as too long 
or ſhort, c. 

PRros0DIAN, a Perſon skilled in Profodia. 

ProsoNoMAs1!'a [Tregmvounnd, Gr.] a Rhetorical Fi- 
gure, whereby Alluſion is made to the Likeneſs of a Sound, 
in ſeveral Names or Words. 

Pros oPoroE'tla [megownerodia, Gr.] a Figure in Rhe- 
torick, when the Orator, on a ſudden turns from his firſt 
Manner of Talking, and ſpeaks in the Perſon of another ; 
the Orator making a Feint of being ſilent, to let him ſpeak, 
who 1s the Subject of the Diſcourſe. 

Pro'seecT C proſpefus, L.] a View, Aim, or Deſign. 

ProsPE'CT1vE, pertaining to Viewing, c. . 
POS ECTIVE Glaſs, a Glaſs for viewing Things that are 
at a conſiderable Diſtance. 

' Toa PRo'speR Leer ur, L.] to make proſperous, to give 
Succeſs; to ſucceed or be ſucceſsful ; to thrive, to have a 
fair Gale of Fortune. 

ProsPE'RITY [ profperitas, L.] the Condition of a Perſon 
who has all Things according to his Heart's Deſire, and who 
Jucceeds in his Undertakings, Happineſs, good Succeſs, 
good Fortune. 

. 5 "pads [ Hierog lyphically} was repreſented by an 
agle. | 

 Pro'speERoOVs [ proſperus, L.] having all Things accordin 
to his Mind, 12 Ve : a NS 

Pro'spEROUsSNESsS [of proſperus, L. and neſs] Proſperity. 

 PRospHeRo'MENA [Teg@@sgguere, Gr.] Meats or Medi- 
cines taken inwardly. 

Pro'sruxsis [Fegaguamg of eis to, and ed to grow, 
Gr.] the Coalition or growing together of two Parts, as 
when two Fingers grow to each other. | 

PROSTATAE adſtantes [of eg before, nu, to ſtand, 
Gr.] two Glandulz placed near the Paſſage of the Seed; 


which (as it is ſuppoſed) lubricate the common Paſlage of 


the Sced and Urine, and are a Sort of Vehicle to the ſemi-. 
nal Matter, and cauſe the Titillation in Coition, L. 

PROSTET HIS [g, Gr.] the Fore-fide of the Breaſt ; 
alſo a fleſhy Part in the Hollows of the Hands and Feet. 

_ PeosTETRIS [in Surgery] that which fills up what was 
hr, as when fiſtulous Ulcers are filled up with 

ein. * 

PROSTHAPHAE'RESIS [e Nααν,jꝭiUnlsg, Gr.] ighthe fame 
with the Equation of the . — = — the Bauten q and 
is the Difference between the true, and mean Motion of a Planet. 

Pro's THESIS [ei, Gr.] a Grammatical F igure, 
when a Letter or Syllable is added to the Beginning of a 


Word, as gnatus for natus, tetuli for tuli, &c. alſo the mak-# 


ng of artificial Legs and Arms, when the natural ones are 
olt. "ui 


Pro'sTITUTE [ proftitutum, L.] a common Whore. 5 
PRoOSTITU'T10N, a Harlot's letting out the Uſe of her Bo- 


To PRosTITUTE [ proſiituere, £1 to expoſe or ſet open to 
every one that comes; to yield up the Body and Honour to 
mercenary Intereſt, to Luſt, or ſenſual Pleaſure, 
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at the Feet of ano 
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Pnosrrrurtox DMetapborically] 'A floopin g to any me. 
2 — — _ fl — hag n 
. EROSTOMI A Cres ON res and 86 
Mouth, Gr.) the-red'tinQuured Part ef the Lips. 1 0. 
-- ToProsTRATE {profiratum;: L.] to throw or caſt ones f. 
to caſt down to the Ground. 8 
PROsTRAT E [profiratus, L.] laid flat along, I. 

ProsTRA'T10N, @ falling at another's: Feet, a lying 8 

along, L. | and: 

Pro'sryLE [ISO, Gr.) 2 Building that ; 
Pillers in the AL | * ach 

ProsY'LLOG18M [of orgy and aAraneo urs, Gr.] a Reaſon 
or Argument produced to ſtrengthen, or confirm, one of ti. 
Premiſes of a Syllogiſm. | 

Pro'TAasis [ne, Gr.] a Maxim or Propoſition. 

ProTAs1s-[in the ant. Drama] the firſt Part of a Comes; 
or Tragedy, that explains the Argument of the Piece, ., 
equal to our two firſt Acts. N | : 

ProTA'T1CK' [TggT@Tinas, Gr.] one who never appenel 
but in the Protafis or firſt Part of the Play, | 
To ProTE'cT. [protefium, Sup, of protegere, L.] to deſend 
to ſave or skreen from, to maintain; alſo to countenance. * 

ProTE'CT10N, the Act of protecting, guarding from In. 
jury, Sc. Defence, Shelter. 

1 — [in a Legal Senſe) is that Benefit and Safety, 
which every Subject free born or Stranger has by the King'; 
Laws. 

PROTECTION [in a Special Senſe] an Exemption or Immy. 
nity, given by the King to a Perion, to ſecure him aging 
Law Suits, or other Vexations ; allo a Writing to ſecure 
from an Arreſt for Debt. 5 | 

ProTEe'cToR, a Defenderer, one who undertakes to de. 
fend an impotent, weak, or defenſeleſs Perſon, I. 

ProTE'cTRIx, a ſhe Defender, L. 

To PROTE'ND [ protendere, L. ] to ſtretch out at Length, 

ProTE'rviTY | protervitas, L.] Frowardneſs, Peeviſl- 
neſs, Waywardneſs. | 

To ProTs'sT [ proteftari, L.] to make a Proteſtation; to 
declare or affirm, to make a ſolemn Promiſe, to vow or ſwear. 

To PROTEST [in a Legal Senſe] is to affirm openly that one 
either does not at all, or but conditionly yield his Conſent to 
any Act, or the Proceedings of a Judge, &c. 

A ProTEe'sT [in Commerce] a Summons made by a Not. 
tary Publick to a Merchant, c. to diſcharge a Bill of Ex- 
change drawn on him, after his having refuſed either to ac- 
cept or pay the ſame. 

Pro'TESTANCY 2 the Religion, Principles, and Doftrines 

8 Proteſtants. 

PROoTEsTAN DO [Law Term] a Word uſed to avoid double 
Pleadings in Actions. 

ProTESTANTS, a Name given to thoſe who proteſted a. 
gainſt a Decree made in the Diet of Spire by Ferdinand, 
Archduke of Auſtria, and other Roman Catholick Princes, 
demanding Liberty of Conſcience, till the Holding of 3 
Council in Purſuance to a Decree made in the Year 1526. 

PrRoTEsTA'T1ON, a ſolemn Vow or Affurance, a pro- 
teſting againſt any Proceedings, an open declaring of the 
Mind. ' 

Pro'TEvs [esnus, q. Tear, the firſt and moſt antient 

of the Gods * 8 Poets, was one of the Sons 
of Oceanus and Thetis, Neptune's Shepherd, or Keeper of his 
Phoci, or Sea Calves. The Latins call him Vertumnus, be- 
cauſe he could turn himſelf into all Sorts of Shapes and Fi. 
gures, and was a notable Fortune-Teller ; but thoſe who 
pretended to make Uſe of him, were to ſurprize him, and 
bind him faſt, until he took his proper Shape, and told them 
what they wanted to know. SY" 6-4 
PrRoTHO'NOTARY @ | protouarius, L. of rf u, Gr. 
ProTo'noTaRyY Cor chief and notarius, L. 3 Notary] 
7. c. the firſt or chief Notary or Scribe] a principal Clerk. 

ProTao'noTARY [of the Com. Pleas] enters and enrols 

Declarations, Pleadings, Aſſizes, Judgments, and Actions, Se. 

PrRoTHoNoTARY [of the King's Bench] Records, A 
tions civil ſued in that Court, as the Clerk of the Crown- 
Office doth all crimminal Caſes. ; 4 8 

ProTHY'R1s. [TegFveis, Gr.] a Coin or Corner 
Wall; a Croſs-Beam, or overthwart Rafter. . 

PRoTHYRUM [ækeduger, Gr.] a Porch at the au Nals 
Door of an Houſe; a Portal; alſo Fence of Pales or Kaus, 
to keep off Horſes, c. 

Pac“ rocol Le. Gr.] the firſt Draught 0! * 
Deed, or Inſtrument, or Contract; allo a precedent 1 1 
Puororo' REST ER [ proto-fereftarins, L. Barb. ] antien * 


chief Officer of Vindſor Foreſt, who had Power to determine , 


all Cauſes of Death and Mayhem there. + 
ProTo'Locy [nporoAdgia, Gr. ] 3 Preface. i 
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, a Witneſs, he fir rtyr or Witnefs that 
2 Death in Teſtimony of the Truth, as St. Sepben. 

ProToPa'THY [rer, of rr and wud; 
Gr. ] a primary or original Diſcaſe, not cauſed by another. 

Pro'TOoPLAST e and Ney, 
Gr. to form] the Man firſt formed s our firlt Father Adams; 
alſo the firſt Former of all Things. Win 29-03 

paoror r' ro [with Gram. Ja primitive or * Word. 

ProToTY'ye [frre of reg and 9 * Gr. 
a Type] the firſt Pattern, or or Model of a Thing. 

% ProTRaA'cT Þ protrafturm, ſup. of protrubere, L.] to 
prolong or delay the Time; to dtaw out in length; to lay 
down the Draught of a Thing, as a Map, c. on Paper. 

Proraa'crer R[with Surgeons an Inſtrument uſed to 

ProTRaA'cTOR & draw out any foreign or diſagreeable Bo- 
dies from a Wound or Ulcer, in like Manner as the For- 


s, L. | : 
bern ac rine [with Serveyoys] the plotting or laying 
down the Dimenſions taken in the Field, by the Help of a 
Protractor. F hα⁰t 

ProTRA/CTION, a putting off, a deferring, or delaying, L. 

ProTra'cTinG Pin [with Mathem.] a fine Needle fitted 
into a Handle, to prick off Degrees and Minutes from the 
Limb of the Protractor. A 

ProTRA'cTOR [with & ors] an Inſtrument for taking 
the Angles taken in a Field, by a Theodolite, Circumferentor, 
or the like; which are plotted or laid down on Paper. 

ProTrEe/eT1CON [hre , Gr.] an Exhortation. 

To ProTRU'DE[ protrudere, L.] to thruſt or — forwards. 

ProTU'BERANCE [of protuberans, L. J a bunching or ſtand- 
ing out; alſo the Proceſs or Knob of a Bone. | 

ProTu'BERANT [ protuberans, L.] bunching or ſtand- 


Proroma'rTYR [TH of wee, firſt, und 
7.] the firit 


ing out. | ; 

FPaorv iifibriiG a bunching out. 

Prov'pisH [of pps, Sax.] a little proud. 

Provp [pput, ph, x, Sax. ] puffed up with Pride, elated, 

To be Proup [phuwian, Sax.] to be elated or puffed up 
in Mind. | 

To beProuD [ſpoken of Dq] to be deſirous of Copulation. 
1 Pro'upxess [of ppg or phuvian, and ney fe, Sax.] 

ride. 

Prove'viToR | provediteny, F.] a Provider. 

Pro'venD Loon to ſome, of præbendo, L. af- 

——— ording] a Meaſure containing the Quan- 
tity of Grain daily given to a Horſe or other Beaſt of La- 
bour, for his ordinary Suſtenance, 

To go to PRo'veny [in Monafteries] is to go to Meals. 

Pro'venpe [ proventus, L. provende, F.] Food for Cattle. 

To be PRO'VENDER prick'd, to be pampered or ſaucy, by 
Reaſon of too high Feeding. 

Pxo'ver [in Law] an Approver, a Perſon who having 
confeſſed himſelf guilty of Felony, accuſes another of the 
fame Crime. WY 

Pro'verB [ proverbium, L.] a conciſe, witty; and wiſe 
Speech, grounded upon long Experience, and containing 
for the moſt part ſome good Caveat. 

ProOve'RBIAL [ proverbialis, L.] of, or pertaining to a 
Proverb. | * 

To Pro'v1DE [of providere, L. ] to furniſh. 

PROVI“DED [ pourveugue, F.] on Condition. 

Pro'vipence [| providentia, L.] Fore-wit, Warineſs, 
Forecaſt ; but more eſpecially the Forefight or ſupreme In- 
telligence of God, and his Government of all created Be- 
ings; or the Conduct and Direction of the ſeveral Parts of 
the Univerſe, by a ſuperior intelligent Being. 

Univerſal Pro'videxCE [in God] is that whereby he takes 
Care of all Things in general, but of Mankind eſpecially. _ 

Particular Pxo'vipexce [of God] is that whereby he ſu- 
Pcrintends and takes Care of every individual Thing in the 

orld ; continuing them in their Beings, diſpoſing of 
their Operations and Effects in ſuch a wiſe Order, as ma 
be moſt ſuitable to thoſe wiſe Ends and Purpoſes for which 
gt are deſigned. | . 505 

RO'VIDENCE [| Hieroplyphicallyl was by the Egyptians 
repreſented by a Ln wich Wis Head and E58. of a 
awk, becauſe it is related of it, that there is no other 
Creature fuller of Spirits and Vigour. It is alſo reported of 
b. Baſiligk, that it kills at a Diſtance, only by ſending forth 
om its Eyes a ſecret Poiſon which it conveys to the Crea- 
we with whom. it js;diſplealed. Ll TG 
. PRO'vipexCE [in Painting] is repreſerited. as 4 Lady lift- 
ing up both her Hands to Heaven, with theſe Words, Pro- 
91623tia Deum; or with a Globe at her Feet, and holding 
* Ocepter in her Right Hand, aud a Corpucopia in her Left. _ 

1 VIDENT [ providus, L.] thrifty, wary, cautious. 

| * FOVIDE'NT1AE D Rec.] Proviſion of Meat or Drink, L. 


Þ"Paoy 1bv'Ttai.xucd [of . providentia, L. aud neſt] the hp 
7 of a Thing by divine Providence, providential 
PRO WrNrn res, Thriftineſs, Savitign em. 
PROVIDER [ provifor, L. J one who furniſhes WI. 
— Provi'xce [with Beclgfaficks] an Archbifhoprick's - alſo 
the Kxtent of the Juriſdiction of an Archbiſhop. '- - ,'- -/ 
Provi'sce [provintia, L.] a large Part or Diviſion of an 
Empire, a Kingdom r. comprehending ſeveral Cities, 
Towns, Sc. under the ſame Government. | | 
Provr'xce Riſe [of Provente in Frunce] à Kind of Roſe. 
The ſeven United Pxovixoxs of the Netherlands, the Provin- 
ces of Guelderland,Zutphen, Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Friezland, 
Over- Mel and Groeningen, who in the Year 1579, at Utrecht, 
made à firm Alliance, whereby they united themſelves ſo as 
never to be divided; yet reſerved to each Province all its 
former Rights, Laws, and Cuſtoms. | 
Provincial [ provincialis, L.] pertaining to a Provinces 
alſo a Superior or chief Governor bo all the Religious Hou- 
ſes in a Province. 


 Provn'nctal. Synod, the Aſſembly of the Clergy of a 


particular Province. 

To PRov1'xe [ provigner, F.] to lay the Stock or Branch 
of a Vine in the Ground to take Root. 

Provr'ston, whatſoever is provided, or is fit for Suſte- 
nance ; alſo a providing or taking care of. 

Provr'srow [in the Canon Law] the Pope's providing a 
ſpiritual Living for a Biſhop, before the Deatt of the In- 
cumbent. | | 

Prov1's1on [in Canon Law) the Title or Inſtrument, by 
Vertue of which an Incumbeat holds, or is provided of a 
Benefice, Biſhoprick, &c. | 

Provis1oNn [in Commeree] the Wages due to a Factor. 

ProvrYs10NnAL, done by, of, or pertaining to a Proviſo. 

Provi'so, a Condition, Clauſe, or Caveat, e. 

Provr1'so ſin Lew] a Condition inſerted in a Deed; up- 
on the Obſervance of which, the Validity of the Deed 
depends. 

Prov1'so [in Law] concerning Matters judicial, is where 
the Plaintiff in an Action deſiſts in proſecuting his Suit, and 
does not bring it to Trial in due Time, the Defendant in 
ſuch Caſe may take out the Venire facias to the Sheriff, which 
hath in it theſe Words, Proviſo, quod, &c. | 3 

To moor aProv1'so[ Sea Phraſe)is when a Ship has an An- 
chor out, and a Hawſer on Shore, and ſo is moored with 
her Head to the Shore with two Cables. 

Provi'sor, a Perſon who has the Care of providing 
Things neceſſary, L. | 
 Prgvi'sor ſin an Univerſity] a Title of Dignity, a Pa- 
tron, or chief Governor. ; | | 

Provi'sor [old Statutes) a Perſon who ſued to the Court 
of Rome for a Proviſion or Benefice. | 

Prov1'soR Victualium, the King's Purveyor, L. 


Provo'caT10N, a provoking, urging, incenſing, ſtirring - 


up, &c. F. of L. | 

Provo'caTive, apt to provoke or ſtir up. 

A Provocative [in Phyfick] a Medicine which ſtrength- 
ens Nature for Venereal Exerciſes. 

Provo'caTiveness provoking Nature or Quality. 

Provo'caTory | provecaterins, L.] of, or pertaining to 
Provocation. * 

To Provo'ks | prevocare, L. provequer, F.] to move or 
ftir up, to anger or urge, | | in 

To Provo'ks [in a medicinal Senſe] to diſpoſe to, or cauſe. 

Pro'vosT [ provet, F. p hæ ah x, Sax. proveſt, Dan. of 


præpoſitus, L.] a chief Magittrate of a City, or Preſident of 


a College, or Collegiate Church. 


Pro'vosr-MarsHal [in an Army] an Officer whoſe: 


Concern it is to apprehend Deſerters and other Criminals, 


and to ſet Rates on Proviſions in the King's Army. . 
Pro'vosr-MarsHaL [in a Royal Navy} an Officer whoſe 
Buſineſs it is to take Charge of the Priſoners taken. 7, 


Provo'sr-MarsHai [in France] an Officer whoſe Buſi- 
neſs it is to take Cognizance of Enemies, and ſuch as com- 


mit Outrages, as Robbers, c. 1 
Pro'vos'T of Merchants Cat Paris) the chief Magiſtrate of 


that City. 


Po vos r [of the Mint] an Officer who is appointed to 


x Vo all the Moneyers, and to overſee them.” * 


ROVO'STAL [ propotable, F. ] of, or pertaining to a Frovoſt. C | 
Provo ar fs FAO Dignity of a Provoſt. "Fa 8 


_ PRovo's TRT 
Pro [ prora, 


, Sroue, F.] the Rore- 
properly that between the Chace and the D0ĩr. 


Prow'gss [prouefſe, F.] Valour, Courage, Stournels 3" allo” 5 
a vallant or mighty A& or Thing; an BRI. 
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yea e, Gr. a Writing | 
Ps a'LTBR [armjewr, Gr. pyalve e, Sax.] a Book of 


n 


7 Prowt: (prob. of fr eg. F.] to 60 about pilſeting 
or filching; alſo to | | 


I Ce e 
Proxies, annual Payments made by the Parochial Clergy 
the Biſhop, &: on Viſitations. 


| Proxr1wrry | proximitas, L.] Nearneſs or Neighbour- 
hood, a nigh Degree of Kindred ; alſo Nearneſs in Place. 

Pro'xy deer of ak iros, Gr. as Caſaub. ſuppoſes, ot bf 
J one who acts for, or ſtands for another in 
his Abſence; alſo the Commiſſion of a Client to his Proc- 
tor in the' Civil Law, to manage his Cauſe. | 

A Pau [ prudent, L.] a preciſe Woman, F. ped 

Pev'/pence [ prudentia, L.] Wiſdom, the firſt of the Car- 
dinal Virtues, which teaches us to govern our Lives, Man- 


ners, Actions, according to the Dictates of right Reaſon. 


Prxvu'DENCE (ip is defined to be a Habit of the 
Mind, whereby a Man judges and determines truly how he 
ſhould act and proceed; what he ſhould do or avoid in all 
Things relating to his Advantage, temporal or eternal, ſo as 
to render himſelf happy both here and hereafter. 

Pev'pext [ prudens, L.] wiſe, diſcreet, adviſed. 

PruDe'nTIAL, of, or pertaining to Prudence, adviſed, 
diſcreet, wiſe. 

PrxunDe'NTIALNESS [of prudent, L. and neſs) Prudence. 

Prvu'ptenTNEss [ prudentia, L.] Prudence, prudent Ma- 
nagement. $, | 

Pravu'pery | pruderie, F.] an affected or conceited wo- 
maniſh Reſervedneſs, a Shyneſs. 

PRu nA, a burning or live Coal, L. 

Pzxuna [in Surgery] a Carbuncle, a Plague, Sore, or fie- 

Botch. | | 
7 45 Pxung [with Gardeners] to trim Trees, by cutting off 
the ſuperfluous Sprigs or Branches. 

To PxuxE ſin Falconry] as the Hawk prunes, i. e. picks 
her Wings. 

Pzuneg'LLA [Botany] the Herb Self-heal, L. 

PRuUNELLA ceru/ea [with Botan.] the Herb Bugle, fo 
called from its blue Flowers, L. | 

Sal PRUNELLAE. See Sal. 

Pxu'nELLOs [fo called of Brignalt, the Place where they 
grow] a Sort of Plums ; alſo a Sort of Silk. | 

Paus [ pruna, L.] a Kind of Plums. 

Prun1'rERous Trees [ prunifer, L.] ſuch Trees as bear 


Plums, or whoſe Fruit has a Stone in the Middle. 


 Pav'ninG [incert. Etyn.] the cutting off the ſuperfluous 
Twigs of 'Trees. | | 
Prvu'rienT [ pruriens. L.] pricking, itching. 
PruR1'Ginous [ prurigingſus, L.] full of the Itch, itchy. 


PrxvurI'cinousNess [of prurigingſus, L. and neſs] Itchi- 


neſs, the having the Itch. 

Prxur1'Tus, the Itch, a Diſeaſe ; any dryneſs and rough- 
neſs of the Skin, occaſioned by ſharp DONG which ſtag- 
nate in, and corrode the miliary Glands. 

PruTa'xick Tables [with Aſtron.) Tables calculated (by 
Rheinoldus, and dedicated to the Duke of Pruſſia) for find- 


ing the Motions of the heavenly Bodies. 


Ta PRY [prob. of preuver, F. to make a Trial of] to 
ſearch, inquire, or dive into. 5 

Pay'an Tin, a Sort of Tin found mixed with gravelly 
Earth, ſometimes white, and ſometimes red. 

Pxyx, a Kind of Service or Tenure; an old-faſhioned 
Spur with one Point only, which the Tenant holding Land 
by this Tenure was to find for the King. 

Pey'ixc [incert. Etym. except of prouvant, F. making 
Trial of] ſearching, enquiring, or diving into. 

PRYTTANEI [at Athens] the Senators who compoſed the 
. Council who governed the State, who were in Num- 

r 50. 


PrYTANEUM [@ygvT&cn, Gr.] a Building at Athens, where 


the Council of Prytanei aſſembled. | 
PxyTanEvus [eurers, Gr.] the firſt Magiſtrate in moſt 
of L,. Cities of Greece. | 
S$ALM [aN , Gr.] a Hymn upon a divine Subject. 
Ps A'LMIST [ p/almiſtes, L. pyalm-ycop, Sax.] a Compo- 
ſer or Singers 5 Pſalms. Pig f we 


PsA'LMopy [E and L. of Jaxtudla, of Jaaus and 


«6s, to ſing, Gr.) ſinging of Flalms, or ſinging and play- 
ing on an Inſtrument at the ſame Time. | 


PsaLMO'GRAPHIST [RAW Yogp@ of ws, and 
y, Gr. to write] a Winer or Pſalms. your 4 
SALMO'GRAPHY eee of Jaan, and 


a Writing of Pſalms. 


* 


Pſalms. | 


cet of dropſical Perſons, - 


| ' Which ben 
| PA DFR [ye#ameueo, Gr.] a Kind of Muſical Inſtru- 
ment. -> TH . 4038, "i 
Psammi's Mus. [egy ods, Gr.] a Bath of dry, warm 
Sand, to apply to he er es 1 


& » 1 
+ a 
4 * 
P 9 | . | | ; 


dend fof Jie, Or.] fandy ard grant 


in Urine. ©. 2 4 5 Gates 
PA ⁰αõ,Ʒ [4dupOr, Gr.] Sand or Gravel z that which 
— del imme Bodied. was ; 4 Ba A 
Psarvatans, a Set of the Arians, Who held that the 
Son was. not like the Father in Will, that he wag taken from 
or made of nothing, and that in God, Generation was not 
to be diſtinguiſhed from Creation. 


Ps2'pudMancy [Lecter vi of ngdr, 2 Stone, and 
tua rrela, Gr. Divination]. a Divination by Pebble-Stones, 


7 — by certain Characters, and put as Lots into a 


Veſſel; which, having made certain Supplications to the 
Gods to direct them, they drew out, and according to the 
— 3 * to G. 1 
SEUDA'CORUS Lev and "axopys, Gr.] the yel. 
low Flower de —＋ 4 — * 4 

PszuDaNnCuav'sa [of Jedebe, and anchuſa, L. of dyyvor, 
Gr. ] wild Bugloſs, or Sheeps Tongue. | 

PszUDA'NGELIST [Leude of Jude falſe, and 
ay ics, an Angel] a falſe Meſſenger. 

55 EUDAPO'STLE [Jeu Ng, * 5 a falſe Apoſtle, 

P$s8v'p180D0MENON [of Jet, falſe, Jene, „ and 
Huy, Gr. a Building] a Sort of Building, whoſe Walls are 
made of Stone, of an unequal Thickneſs. 

Ps Ru po [of Jene, Gr. falſe, counterfeit] a Term or 
Particle uſed in the Compoſition of many Latin and Es. 
gliſb Words. a 

PszuDoAsPHO'DELUS [of Nuabe, and aſÞpbodelus, L. of 
* , Gr.] Baſtard Aſphodil. | 

PszUDoBU'N1ON [«guddBerioy, Gx. ] the Herb Water-creſſes. 
4 3 [of debe, and capſicum, L.] Night- 

ade. 

Ps8UDOCHAMAEBUXUS [of «40 bs yaiua, on the Ground, 
os ubFos, Gr.] Baſtard 18 755 | 1 0 

SEUDOCORONO'PUS [0 debe and x0 | 
Baſtard Crow-Foot, Buck-Plantain. e 

PseEUDpoDICTa'MNUM [of Jede and N xTewysy, Gr.] 

* Dittany. is of 4 | 2 
S$EUDO'CRAPHY [T cuebyeNονν of eue, 7 

Gy a falſe Writing, . counterfeit __— 8 4 
SEU DOHELLE'BORUs [of Jebel taxibogys, Gr. 

wild Hellebore or "ae; os 2 

PszUubonErA TORK [ede and umme, Gr.] 

* Agrimony. : 1 Gr] 
SEUDOHERMODA'CTYLUS [20 dbs, $pmodkxry ; 
the Herb Dog's-Tooth. l hs | 1 
Ps UDO LO [C euab Ae. Gr.] falſe Speaking or lying. 
PsRUDoOMA'RTYR | ungwe, Gr.] a counterfeit Mar- 


tyr, a falſe Witneſs. 


4 5 1CUs, a falſe Phyſician, a Pretender to Phy- 
ck. | | 

PsEUDOMELA'NTHIUM [wdumayNno, Gr.] Cockle or 
Corn-Roſfe. | 

Ps Ru Do'MENOS [«{evI>peros, Gr. ] a ſophiſtical Argument, 
a TE in Reaſoning * captious 28 > 

SEUDOMO'LY [of Jedes and wav, Gr.] the y 
Daffodil, or Crow's-Bill. ; 

PsEU DONARC1 $8Us [gg os and ydexucges, R Gr.] the yel- 
low Daffodil. | 
: F [of Jeòches and rages, Gr.] Baſtard 

pike. 

Pe RU DON MoUs [«lgutoyVuos of Ive, and deus; 
Gr. Name] ow bo publiſh Books under falſe and 
* Names. | | 

SEUDOPERI'PTERON, a Temple where the fide Pillars 
were ſet in the Wall on the Inſide, which was enlarged ſuſh- 


cient to incloſe the Space for the Portico's of the Peripteron. 


PsEUDOPH1L0's0POPHER [Leu oh pes, Gr.] © falſe or 
counterfeit Philoſopher. a | 
PsEUDOPHIL0'SOPHY [«[eudopracompia Of Jedes, and 
E1X0orpia, Gr.] falſe Philoſophy. | 
PsEUDpoPo'RTICUS, a falſe Poren. 1 
Psxu Dor xo nET [J eudo resin of Aude falſe, 
reseins, Gr.] a falſe Prophet. e ts 
PszUDo-STE'LLA [of Jede, Gr. and fella, L.] ue 
Kind of Meteor or Phenomenon, newly appearing in 
Heavens, and reſembling a Star. 8 ** 
PszupornvxUun [L Jeud due of Jeud s, and geg. 
Gr. a Door] a Poſtern-Gate, a Back- Door. WES 
Ps! LoTHR1x [of Ae naked, and Oſę, Gr. ood by | 
pilatory or Medieament proper to make the Hair fall of. 
Pso as 2 [Laue, Gr. the Loins] one of the M 
the Thigh. © 


Pao'as gn, [with {uar.] a round, hard, H! Mar 
ele of. the Loins, ariſing from the internal Side of A E 
verſe Proceſſes of the Vertebta of the L ing within * I 
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Sabre of gegend, the Palate, Gr.} a 
om a {mall Protuberance upon the under Side of the Body 


* 2 
1 
A 
= 


lu; ind descending upon Part of the internal Side 
of the Lium, 1s ated fete the lower Part of the little Tro- 
yen parous [Anat.] a Muſcle of the Thigh, ariſing 
fleſhy from the Inſide of the upper Vertebrz of the Loins, 
and is inſerted into the oe” Part of the Share-bone, which 
is joined to the 0s Lium, L. = 
P5o's a [Yes, Gr.] Scabbineſs, Mangineſs, a wild Scab 
that makes the Skin ſcaly. _ ; 
Psox A818 (Jian of Jago, to be ſcabby, Gr.] a 
itching Scab, frequently accompanied with an Exulceration. 
P30's1ca LTL e, Gr. ] Medicines good againſt Scabbineſs. 
P50ROPHTHALMIA Werra. Gr.] of Joes, a 
Scab, and oe dun, a Diicaſe in the Eye, Gr.] a Scab 
and Inflammation of the Eyes with itching. 4 
Psycxaco'cica [of Ws the Soul, and 4%, a Lead- 
er, Gr.} Medicines which ſuddenly raiſe the Spirits in 
Faintings- | 
Psycno'LoG15T- [of «uggnouar, of ugg the Soul, and 
A, Gr. to ©] one who treats concerning the Soul. 
$YCH0'LOGY [«LuY0negla, Gr.] a Diſcourſe of the Soul. 
PsycnRo'METER [of uyggs cold, and wires, Gr. 
Meaſure] an Inſtrument for meaturing the Degree of Moiſture 
or Humidity of the Air. | 
Psycho ] [Juypaya, Gr.] a War or Fight, be- 
tween the Soul and Body. | 


PsycnRoLUS1A [Jux feAνð½ of {yygs cold, and Ang, 


Gr. a Solution] cold Baths. 
Psycno'Mmancy [vp d of voy the Soul, and 


uar reg, Divination, Gr.] a Divination by the Ghoſts, 


Souls, or Spirits of dead Perſons. 


PsycuroPHOBI'A [Ly Bis of JLuyess Cold, and 
gofag Fear, Gr.] a bel of, 2 02805 en Things. 
Psyco'rROPHON 0 uzoTeopey, Gr.] the Herb Betony. 
PsycT1ca [with Phyfic.Jcooling Medicines againſt the Scab. 
Psypra'cion [\{uſpaxrey, Gr. ] a little Ulcer in the Skin 


ef the Head ; alſo a Swelling in the Skin, like a Bliſter with 


moiſt Matter in it. 


PsY 1LL1'uUM U,, Gr.] the Herb Flea Bane, or Flea- 
Wort. 
Pra'xMica [of aJeguxit, Gr.] Medicines which cauſe 
Sncezing. | 
PTEr1's [A eeis, Gr.] Fern or Brake, the Herb Oſmund. 
| Pry /nxa [a]ieva, Gr.] the Second Bone of the Foot. 
PTE'noN [-7iJeoy, Gr.] the Wing of a Bird; alſo the 
Wing or Iſle of a Building. 
PTEeRO'PHORY [of liger, a Wing, and eie, to bear, 


ſo called becauſe they bare Wings on the Points of their Pikes] 


Couriers among the Romans, who brought Tidings of any 


Declaration of War, of a Battle loſt, or any Miſhap which 
befel the Army. 4 


PTERYGON'DES proce us [of 7 „a Wing, and ud@, 
Form, Gr.] the Picat g Dar Av 

PTrexYGoSTAPHELINUS internus [Anat.] a Muſcle like 
the former, that is inſerted into the F ore-part of the Uza/a, 
* likewiſe moves it. | 

TERYGIUM [aTeetywoy, Gr.] a little Wing. 

PrrRYCIuU Fate a. a Wing or * Riſing of 
the Noſe or Eye ; alſo the Proceſs of the Sphenoidesor Wedge - 
= Bone. 

TER YO DES [ #]gevynardy;,Gr.] the Wing: like Proceſſes 
of the Sphenoi de: hf nxt ny 5h | , 

PTY syGopevs internus [ Anat.) a Muſcle of the Jaw 
ariſing from the internal Part of the Pterygoides Proceſs, and 
deſcends to be inſerted into the lower Part of the inward Side 
of the lower Jaw. \ | 

PTERY'GoLDEUS externus, a Muſcle of the Jaw which ariſes 
from the external Part of the Prerygoides, and goes backward to 
be inſerted between the Condyloid Proceſs and the Corome on 
the Inſide of the lower Jaw, and pulls it forwards. 

TERY'GOPAL ATINUS [of Meęvyseid ec, Gr. and palati- 
n, L.] a Muſcle of the Gargareon, ariſing from the Proceſs 
of the Sphenoides, and deſcending according to the Length 


nf the Interſtice, made by the internal A. of the os Sphe- 
wider, and muſculus Prerygoideus internus of the lower Jaw, 


* is inſerted to the F ore- part of the Gargareon. - _ | 
TERYGO'PHARINGAEVUS [of t, and gau, 
Or.] a Muſcle ariſing thin and — both the ür 
elles of the o Cuneiforme 3 alſo from the Root of the 
angue and Extremities of the os Hyoides, &c. { 
E©TERYCO'STAPHYLYNUS externus { per erg, and 
uſcle ariſin 


of the os Sphenoides; and goes directly to be inſerted into the 


- 
- 


85 Part of the Upuls, and moves the ms. 5 
* THAN ae, Gr. Ja Kind of cooling Ph 


1 


rr 


© Prot-txtaict Gin [of the acer,] that Syſtem, which 


2 was invented by Pro- 
| | lomy the great Alexan- 


of it, tho' the Inven- 
tion was. much older, 
having been held by A- 
riſtatle, Hipparchus, &c. 
This is an Hipotheſss 
Order or Diſpoſition of 
the Heavens and hea- 
venly Bodies, wherein 
the Farth is ſuppoſed 
tobe at reſt and in 
the Center, and the 
Heavens to revolve 
round it from Eaſt to Vet, carrying with them the Sun, 
Planets, and fixed Stars, each in their reſpective Spheres. 
Next above the Earth is the Moon, then the Planet Mercury, 
next Venus, above her the Sun ; next above him Mars, and 
then Jupiter; beyond him Saturn; over which are placed 
the two Cryſtalline Spheres, and laſtly the primum mobile, 
ſuppoſed to be the firſt Heaven, that gives Motion to all the 
Spheres. See Sy/terr. | 
This Sy/em was generally believ'd till the Diſcovery of 
America diſprov'd one Part of it, and the Conſideration of 
the rapid Motion of the Sun, and the other Planets put Ni- 
cholas Copernicus, a famous German Mathematician about 200 
Years ago, upon forming a new Sy/fem that might be more 
conſiſtent with the celeſtial Phænomena,; and late Improve- 
ments have put this Prolemaict Syſtem quite out of Counte- 
nance ; and even Demonſtration is not wanting to confute 
it. See Copernican Syſtem. 
PToLEMA1l'TES * named after Ptolemy their Leader] a 
Branch of the Gno/ticks who held that the Law from Moſes 
came Part from God, Part from Moſes, and Part from the 


Traditions of the Doctors. 


Prrari'suus [Alua eng of , Gr. to ſpit] a Spit- 
ting or Diſcharge of the Saliva, through the Glands of the 
Mouth. | 

PTyY'ALON ebener Gr.] Spittle, or that Matter which 
is brought up from the Lungs by coughing. | 

Pry'Los1s, a Diſeaſe when the Brims of the Eye-lids are 

wn thick, and the Hairs of the Eye-brows fall off. 

PTYsMaG0'cus [x]ugpeyuyy Of xlyanc, Spittle, and 
4s Gr. a Leader] a Medicine which diſcharges Spittle, 
whether it amounts quite to a Salivation or not. 

Pu'sekTY | pubertas, L.] Ripeneſs of Age, the Age of 
14 Years in Men, and 12 in Women. 

Punks, the privy Parts of human Bodies, either Male, or 


Female. 


Pu's1s os [with Anat.] the Share-Bone, L. - 

Pu'sLICAN | publicanus, L.] a Farmer of publick Rents 
and Revenues ; alſo a Keeper of a Victualling-Houſe, or 
Ale-Houſe. 

Pu'sL1icans [| publicani, L.] Farmers or Collectors of 
publick Taxes, &c. ; te | 

PuBL1ca'T10N, a making publick, or giving publick No- 
tice of a Thing. f 

PuBLick Faith [in the Reign of King Charles I.] a Pre- 
tence or Cheat to raiſe Money upon the publick Faith of the 
Nation, to make War againſt the King, about the Year 1642. 

PuBLick [| publicus, L.] common; belonging to the Peo- 
ple ; manifeſt, known by every Body. 

Pu'sLICKNEss [of publicus, L. and nes] Manifeſtneſs to 


to ſpreadall Perſons or to many. 


To Pu'BL1SH [ publicare, L. publier, F.] to make publick, 
abroad. 

Pu'BLISHER N F.] one who publiſhes. 

Pu'cELAGE, a Maiden-head, Virginity, F. 

Pu“ cn [old Rec.] a Pouch, a Purſe, a Bag, L. 


PUCK-BALL da Kind of Muſhroom full of Duft. 


APvu'cxrr, a Neſt of Caterpillars, or ſuch like Vermin, 
Country Word. ; EG | | 

Pu'cxersp [prob. of 7vagtw or muxyew, Gr. to thick- 
en, according to Skinner] drawn together, folded, or lying 
uneven, as Cloth, c. not vey ſowed. . 

Pu'ppsr [Skinner derives it 
a Buſtle; alſo a confuſed or awkard doing any Thing. 

Pu'ppixc [leudin, F.] a well known Food. 

Pu'ppinc of an Anchor [Sea Phraſe] is the binding Ropes 
about the Rings of it. „ a no, 83s TO 
Poppins Graſs, the Herb Penny-ropal, 
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drianAſtronomer, the Il- 
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polteren, Teut.] a Noiſe, 
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Pupptycs [in 2 8 7 certain Ropes nailed to the Arms 
of the main tin fore : e hs Ends, to prevent the 
Ropes called Robbins, from galling upon the s when the 
top Sails are haled Home. a | 
Pv'ppock, a ſmall Incloſure, Country Word. >. 
Pu'ppLz [ patrovillis, F.] a Hole or lower Place on the 
Ground with ing Water. We eee ac 
7 Pu'ppis ¶ patroviller, F.] to move or ſtir Wa- 
ter with Hands, r. 8 4 
Pupz'npa [of pudere, L. to be 194g the Privy Parts, 
either of Man or Woman, alſo an Artery of the Penis, L. 
Po'pisuxD [ pudibundus, L.] Shame-faced. 
Pu'pinBunpNxEss [of pudibundus, L. and neſs] Baſhfulneſs 
Pvupica p/anta [in Botan.] the ſenſitive Plant, L. 
Pupic TIA, a Goddeſs adored at Rome, repreſented as a 
Woman veiled, of a very modeſt Countenance ; ' ſhe had 
two Temples, one for Wives of the Patricians, and another 
for thoſe of the Plebeians. 
Pvp1'city | pudicitia, L. J Chaſtity, Modeſty. | | 
Puter!LE [ puerilis, L.] of, or pertaining to a Child, 
Childiſh. 8 
PURRILENESS xf fuerilitas, L.] Childiſhneſs, Boyiſhneſs. 
Pver!'tiTY [in Diſcourſe] a Thought, which being two 
far fetch'd becomes flat and inſipid; a Fault common to thoſe 
who affect to ſay nothing but what is extraordinary and bril- 
liant. 
Puls EL pulſus, L.] the beating or throbbing of the Arteries, 
Porr [pueritas, L.] Childhood, Infancy. 
Puk“ RPERA, a Woman in Child-Bed, L. 
Puz/rPEROVUS [of puerpera, L.] Child- bearing. 
Pur, a Bird. 
To Purr [prob. of puffen, Teut.] to blow or pant by 
Reaſon of Shortneſs of Breath. | 
A Pure [prob. of poff, Da. the Swelling of the Cheeks, 
or bouffee F. I a Blaſt or Breath of Wind; alſo an Utenſil uſed 
in powdering of the Hair. | 
A Pure [in a Gaming Houſe) a Perſon hired to Play to 
decoy others. | 
Pu'rrFin, a Bird, ſo named (as is ſuppoſed) from the 
Roundneſs of its Belly, as it were ſwelling or puffing out; 
a Kind of Coot, or Sea-Gull. | | 
Pos [prob. of piga, Dar. pi a, Sax. a little Maid] a 
Name for a Monkey or Ape. 
Pu'cGceRED, as the red puggered Attire of a Turkey, 7. e. 
the Wattles. | 
Pu'ccy [of piga, Sax. pige, Dan. a little Maid] a ſooth- 
ing Word uſed to a little Child, or a Sweet-heart ; as, my 
little or pretty Puggy. | 
Pu'ciL ſin Pharmacy] a ſmall Handful, or as much as 
may be taken up at once between the two Fingers and 
Thumb, L. 
Puc1L, a Fighter at Fiſty-Cuffs, a Champion, L. 
PucNna'ciouswess R [ of pugnax, L. and neſs ] fighting 
PucGNnaA'citY Diſpoſition. 
Pulis darrein continuance, a Plea of new Matter pending 
an Action poſt ultimam continuationem. | 
Pu1'sance, Power, Force, Might, F. 
Pu1'ssanT, powerful, mighty. Ro 
PurssANTNEss [of puiſſante, F. and neſs] Mightineſs, c. 
Pu'tsNE, a younger born, or a Child born after another. 
Pu'tsne, Puny, a Law-Term for a Counſellor, as, a Puny 
Counſellor. | 
Puke, a Sort of Colour. 
A Puke, a Vomit. 
Pu'xinG [incert. Etym. unleſs of fupeken, Dx. to thruſt 
forth] vomiting. | 
Pu'LCHER, ra, rum, [in Botan. Writ] fair, beautiful. 
Pur, a general Name which is given by the Perſians to 


All the Copper-Money current in the Empire. 


Pu'LCHRITUDE | pulchritudo, L.] Beauty. 
Pu'LEG1uM [in Botany] Penny-royal, L. 
Pu'Lex, a Flea, L. | 
PuLica'ria [with Botanifts] the Herb Flea-Wort, L. 
Putica'ris febris [with Phyſicians] a malignant Fever, 
ſo called, becauſe it makes the Skin appear as if it were Flea- 


bitten. The ſame as Petecialis febris. 


een [ pulicofus, L.] abounding with or full of 
X | | G 


Pu'LING [| prob. of piaulant, F. ſinging ſmall ] weakly, 


ſickly. 


Pur Tor-Mouxraix y Penny-Royal. | 
To Pur [pullan, Sax. ] to pluck, drag, hale, C. 
PuLLAa {old Rec.] a Pool or Lake of ſanding Water, 
PuLLEN [peulain, O. F.] Poultry. 1 
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„„ ta Sort of Herb, Puliol- Royal, 
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may be ſufficiently ballaſted with Loſs of little of her 


Husks, or 


out of the left Ventricle of the Heart, is ſo impelled into the 


Time or Strength, f. e. it either ſtrikes quicker or flower, or 


elſe this Strength is made up with the Multiplicity and Fre- 


Putt fur poularde or poulet, F.] a young Hen. 
Putt of a Sie] a cloſe Room in doe Ind in whi . 
laying ſome Pigs of Lead, or other weighty Things, 9. 


more Room left for the Stowage of Goods. | 

PuLtLiegy Piece, Armour for the Knees ; alſo that Part of 
a Boot which covers the Knee. | | 

PuLLvus, a, um. [in Beton. Writ.) Black with a Cag of 
Purple. 8 | | 

Pull {of pullian, Sax. or pou/ie, F. ] one of the me. 
cn & -foim MM, Wheel or Block channelled round, 
whic eans of a Rope running in it, heaves 
Weights, a | ap 

To Pu'LLULaTE [| pullulare, L.] to ſpring or come 
young; to bud forth. n 'P 

PuLMoNnA'RIA [ Botany] the Herb Lung-Wort, L. 

Pur Mona RIA ſin Medicine) an Inflammation of the 
LS © | 

PuLMoNA'RIA, Arteria [with dnatomiſts] a Veſlel of the 
Breaſt ſpringing immediately out of the right Ventricle of 
the Heart, and thence conveying the Blood to the Lungs 
having a double Coat, called alſo Vena Arterigſa. 

PuLMoNnAa'R1a Vena [Anat.] a Veſſel, which after it haz 
accompany'd the Wind-pipe and pulmonary Artery in all it 
Branches in the Lungs, and received the Blood out of tht 
Artery, by its ſmall Twigs, diſcharges it ſelf thro' the left 
Auricle of the Heart into the Ventricle of the fame Side: 
called alſo Arteria Venoſa. | | \ 

PuLMoNA'R1Us,one who is diſeaſed in the Lungs, Z. 

Pu'LmonaRy | pulmonarius, L.] of, or pertaining to the 
Lungs, L. ; | 

Pur Mon ART Ve with Anat.] thoſe Veſſels which 
the Blood from the Heart to the Lungs, and back again; be. 
ing the Pulmonary Vein, and the Pulmonary Arteries. 

Pur uo'xES [Anat.] the Lungs, the Inſtruments of Breath. 
ing in all Animals. | 
1 Puruoxx'ous [ pulmoneus, L] like, or pertaining to the 

ungs. | 

A PuLmo'nick [ pulmonicus, L.] a conſumptive Perſon. 

Porr [pu/pa, L.] that Part of Fruit which is good to ext, 
lying between the Rind, and the Stone, or Kernel. 

Purr [in Pharmacy] the ſoft Part of Fruit, Roots, ot 

other Bodies, that is extracted by ſoaking or boiling, and 
paſſed thro? a Sieve. | 
; Ad LPIT [ pu/pitum, L.] a Place erected for ſpeaking pub- 
lickly. 
Purrirunuſamong the Romans] a Plage raiſed on which the 
Actors acted their Plays, or what we now call the Stage; tho 
ſome ſay it was an Eminence for the Muſick ; or a Place from 
whence Declamations were ſpoken. | 

Pu'teovus [| pulpoſus, L.] full of Subſtance, fleſhy, nou- 
riſhing, rich. | 

Pu'LPoUSNESs [of pulpoſus, L. and neſs] Fulneſs of Pulp. 

Puls A“ rox [ Law Word] the Plaintiff or Actor. 

PuLlsAaT1'LLA[with Botaniſts] the Plant Paſque-Flower, L. 
Pulsa Trion, a knocking or ſtriking ; alſo the Beating of 
the Pulſe, or the Beating of the Arteries, F. of L. 

Puls ARE [Law Word) to accuſe a Perſon. 

PuLsE [pes L.] all Sort of Grain contained in Shells, 
ods, as Beans, Peas, Cc. 

PuLsE [ pulſus, L.] is the immediate Index of the Heart, 
by the. Mediation whereof the Blood is diffuſed thro' the 
whole Body, which is affected indifferently thereby, according 
to the different Motion thereof, or the Pulſe is the Beating 
and Throbbing of the Arteries; that reciprocal Motion of 
the Heart and Arteries, whereby the warm Blood thrown 


Arteries to be by ti em diſtributed through all Parts of the 
Body, as to be perceiyable by the Touch of the Finger. 
Unequal PuLss [with Phyſicians] is either in Reſpect of 


elſe ſtronger or weaker. | 
Interrupted PULsE, is either when the Strokes are much 

ſmaller than uſual, or when their Intervals are much greater. 
Intenſe Pui.ss, is a Pulſe whoſe Stroke is very hard, or 


quency of Mications, as in the Height of Fevers. _ 
' Remiſi Pulsx, is a Pulſe whoſe Strokes are leſs quick or 
leſs ſtrong, and in Sickneſs indicates more Danger than in 
gr; oh eld Folks than in youll: 
Deep Puls k, is more frequent in old Folks than in f 
and flews a Diſpolition to Althma's, Lethargy, and Mel" 
choly, &c. _ 8 : 2 
Super ficial Pulsx, is one which ſhews an exaRt Temp® 
rament of Body, and a merry. Diſpoſition of Mind. 
. Trembling Pu $8, indicates great Extremity-- - + * — 
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Wandring Pul ex, is one which is ſometimes felt in one 
Place, and ſometimes in another, and ſometimes no where, 
ind is never but a few Minutes before; Death. 

_ Afirong Puls, denotes a brisk and copious Influx-of the 
nervous Juice into the Villi of the Heart. | | 
lan PuLs x, denotes a Slowneſs of the Influx of the 
nervous Juice from the Brain into the Yi/li of the Heart. 

A quick Pursx, intimates Acrimonies, Spirits, agitated 


. Fevers, Phrenzies. 


 AmweakPulss, denotes the contrary to the former. 

In Intermitting PuLss, denotes that Life is in a ſlippery 
ituation. | | k 5 | 

, A Hard PuLst, ſignifies that the Membrane of the Artery 

is drier than ordinary. * | 

A ſoft Puls, denotes the contrary to that before- 
mentioned. | | | 

puls tox, a Driving or Thruſting forward, L. 

pu'Lsion [in Phyficks] the Stroke by which any Medi- 
um is affected, by the Motion of Light, Sound, c. thro' it. 

Pulsv'ra [ of pulſare, L. to knock, on Account of the 
Monks, who a, before they were admitted, pul/abant 
ad fores, i. e. knocked at the Doors for ſeveral Days together] 
in our old Law-Books, ſignifies a previous Examination. 

To Pu'LVERIZATE TIL pulverizare, L.] to reduce to 

To PuLVER1'ZE Tender 

PuLvERItZA'TION, a reducing to Powder, L. 

Pu'LVERULENCE [of pulverulentus, L.] Duſtineſs. 

Pu'Lv1s de tribus [i. e. a Powder of three Ingredients] 
the Cornachine Powder, made of equal Parts of Antimonium 
Diaphoreticum, Diagridium and Cream of Tartar, L. 

PuLvis Patrum [i. e. the Powder of the Fathers] the 
Jeſuits Powder, L. | | 

PuLvis fulminans [with Chymiſfts)] the thundering Pow- 
der, a Mixture of three Parts of Salt-Petre, two of Tartar, and 
one of Brimſtone; all finely powder'd. A ſmall Part, even a 
fingle Dram of this being put in a Shovel over a gentle Fire, 
till it melts by Degrees, and changes Colour, will go off 
with a Noiſe like that of a Musket, but hurts no Body in 
the Room, by Reaſon its Force tends chiefly downwards, 

PuLvina'Ta [ in antient  Architefture ] a Frize which 
{wells or bulges out, in Manner ef a Pillow. | 

Pu'MICATED [ pumicatus, L.] made ſmooth with a Pu- 
mice-Stone. | A 4; t r. 

Pu'micE-STONE [ pumex, L. pumig-YTan, Sax. ] a ſpun- 
gy light crumbling Stone, caſt out of Mount tna, and other 
Burning Mountains, uſed in graving, poliſhing, and other Uſes. 

Pu'miLus, a, um, [in Botan. Mrit.] low. 
| Puwe [punipe, Dan. pompe, F.] a Machine for drawing 
Water out of Wells or Pits. | | 

Pu'urixo [of pumpcr, Dan. pomper, F.] drawing Wa- 
ter with a Pump. | 2 

The Puur ſucks [Sea Phraſe] uſed when the Water being 
out, it brings up nothing but Wind and Froth. 

Pume Brake [on Shipboard] the Handle of the Pump. 

Pu ur Can, a Veſſel to pour Water into a Pump to fetch 
1t and make it work. Fad ara 81 Guat 

Pune Dale N [on Shipboard] the Trough in which the 

Pume Vale 5 Water which is pumped up out of the Ship's 
Hold runs, and ſo out at the Scupper- Holes. Fey 

Air Pume. See Machina Boyliana. | 

Puurs, a Sort of Shoes without Heels. 
7 Pun [punian, Sax.] to pound or beat; alſo to play 
wy Words, to quibble. 441 

UN prob. of pointe, F. pu „L. ] a Quibble, or playin 

with Wk "yy __ 4 W 15 2 0 

Puncn, for Chamber-Maids, is made without any Wa- 
ter of Lime - Juice,, with the Juice of Orange and Lemon, 
twice as much White-Wine as Lime - Juice, and four Times 
as much Brandy and Sugar. e 2 11 | 

PUNCH [incert. Etym.] a Drinkable well known. 

A Puxcu [ poineon,F.Jan Inſtrument for making Holes. 

A Puxcy [ polichinelle, F. a ſhort and thick Fel- 

UNCHANE'LLO-C low, a Stage-Puppet.- _ 


To PUNCH'[ poingonner, F.] to bore or make à Hole with 


Punch; alſo to thruſt one with the Fiſt, Elbow, &c. 
Pu'xcugon 2 2 F.] a Wine Veſſel containing 84 
Pu“ xcnion allons. | 


Puncu-Hoxss [with Horſemen] is a. well-ſet well knit 


Horſe, having a ſhort Back, thick Shoulders, with a broad 
Neck, and well lined with Fleſh; rt. 

P U NCBINS.. (with Architect] ſhort - Pieces of Timber 
1 pee placed to ſupportiome conſiderable Weight; 
2 a Piece of Timber raiſed upright under the Ridge of a 

uilding, wherein the little Forces, c. are joint. 
Ro Neno a little Bock or Piege of Steel, on one End 
which is ſome. Figure, Letter, or Mark engraven either in 
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tal. or ſome other Matter, by ſtriking it with a Hammer on 
the End not engraved. © l 

Puncntox [for Coining] a Piece of Iron ſteeled, whereon 
the Engraver has cut in Relievo the ſeyeral Figures, Arms, 
Efligies, Inſeriptions, & c. chat are to be in the Matrices where- 
with the Species are to be marked. r 

Puxen ions [for Printing] are made of Steel, as before 
uſed in ſtamping the Matrices, wherein the Types or Print- 
ing Characters are caſt. | 

PuNCn1ons, are alſo various, uſed by ſeveral Artificers 
in Iron, Steel; and other Metals. 

PuxcTaTED Hyperbola [in the higher Geometry] an Hy- 
perbola whoſe oval Conjugate is infinitely ſmall, i. e. a Point. 
F Pu ae, a, um, [in Botan Mrit.] marked with ſmall 

Spots, I. Fx ** a 

PuxcT1'L1o [punctillum, L. pointille, F.] a little Point, 
a Nicety, a Trifle. x ; | 

PuxcTi'Liovs [ printi/leux, F. Jexceptious, captious; alſo 
of ſmall Conſequence........ +. 

PUncr“Liovsxkss [of printillexx, F. and 2%] Trifling- 
neſs, Aptneſs to take Exceptions. | 

Puxcrion $0 Surgery] an Aperture made in the low- 

Puxcru'aE & er Belly in dropfical Perſons to diſcharge 
the Water. | | 

PuxcTv'aL [of pundum, L. a Point] exact, regular. 

PuxcTua/Lxgss, Exactneſs, Regularity. 

 PuncTua'Ti1on [with Grammar.) the Art of pointing or 
dividing a Diſcourſe into Periods or Numbers. | 

Pu'xcTum, a Point, L. \ 
 PuncTum Lacrymale [in Anat.] an, Hole in the Noſe, or 
near the Edge of the Eye-lid, by which the Matter or Li- 
quor of the Tears paſſes to the Noftrils, L. 

PuxcTum Saliens. [wi vralifts) the firſt Mark of 
Conception of an Embryo, which is in the Place where the 
Arch 1s formed, or that, Speck or Cloud in a brood Egg 


which appears and ſeems to leap before the Chicken begins 


to be hatch'd. | 

PuxeTum Lineans [with Geomet. ] that Point of a genera- 
ting Circle of a Cychid or Epicycioid, which in the Geneſis 
produces any part of the Cychidal Line, L. | 

 Pu'ncTuM formatum I in Conicks ] is a Point deter- 

Pu'ncTUM generatum Thined by the Interſection of a 
Right-Line, drawn thro' the Vertex of a Cone, to a Point 
in the Plane of the Baſe, with the Plane that conſtitutes the 
Conick Section. 

Puxcruu ex comparatione, L. [with Mathemat.) is ei- 
is either the Focus in an E/lips and Hyperbola, ſo called by 
Apollonius, becauſe the Rectangles under the Segment of the 
tranſverſe Diameter in the Ellipfic, and under that and the 
Diſtance between the Vertex and the Focus in the Hyperbola, 
are equal to one 4th part of what he calls the Figure thereof. 

Pu'xcTurE [ pundtura, L.] a Prick, any Wound made by 
a pointed Inſtrument. _ | 

Pu'npsrETCH [punv-b heche, Sax.] an illegal taking of 
Cattle out of a Pound. c. 

Pu'nDLE, an ill-ſhaped or ill dreſſed Wench or Woman. 

PuneA'LDa [old Rec, ] a Pound or Penfold. 

Pu'xGENCY [of pungens, L. ] Prickingneſs, Sharp- 
. Pert e 215 * 

Pu'xGentT [ purgens, L.] pricking, ſharp. 

Pu'xoER I L.] * Crab-Fiſh. 


Pu“ vie [Paxicus, L. of Pæni, L. the Carthaginians, who 


were antiently accounted à faithleſs People] as Punic 
Faith, i. e. Falſhood, Treachery, Perjury, &c. 5 
Punxi'cevus, a, um, [in Botan. Writ.) of a ſcarlet Colour. 
' Pu/nicum malum,, the Pomgranate, L. 
To Pu'xisn [ punire, L.] to inflict bodily Pain upon one 
who has committed an Offence or Crime, alſo to chaſtiſe, 
Pu'xisnABIE dae esl. F.] that may be, is fit to be, or 


deſerves to be puniſhe 


Pu'x15HaBLENESs, Capableneſs or Liableneſs to be pu- 


nien. 1 
PUNISHMENTS | gunition, F. of L.] Chaſtiſements, Cor- 


rections. | 


Pu'nrT1ve, of, pertaining to, or of the Nature of Pu- 


niſhment. 5 K nd 
Pou'xirivExESSs, puniſhing Nature or Quality. | 
 *Puſmitory Intereft [with Civilians] is ſuch Intereſt of 
Money as is given for Delay or Breach of Truſt. 
Tenderneſs, Unthrivingneſs, ſpoken of Children. 
Punx [incert. Etym. 3 Skinner you derive it of 


Aae ns . a Leather Wallet, g. d. an old Strumpet, ſuri- 
elle like | 1 


ee [parler por pointe, F. 4 d. with a harp os 
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© pointed Word uſing Words of s Ute or near Sound in E -Punokfrion [with Chymipr} the ſeveral Preparitions of 
| atyrical My — Senſe. | Metals aud Minerals, to clear them of their Impurities. 
| v'nttr, a Term uſed at the Game call'd Baſſe. © Pu'xcaTiVE,' of a purgi wality. 8 » 47 
* | Pu'xro, a Point, Ira“. bones, 2 ing „which evacuates the 


| Poux f puifne, F.] little, peaking, weakly ; alſo younger, Impurities of the Body by Stool. a 
\ | 2s a puny Lev Cochidle, De. n » © Pu'nGarrvensss [of purgatif, F. and nf] purging, 
Pu'eit [ pupilla, L.] the Ball or Apple of the Eye. purifying, or cleanſing Quality. 

Pou'ril fin Civil Law) a Boy or Girl not yet arrived ata PO a certain Place where the Roman Catholick, 
State of Pu erty, i. e. 14 Years of Age the Girl, and 21 the hold that the Souls of the Faithful are purified by Fire, from 
Bov, * the Blemiſſies they carry with them out of this Life, beſore 

Py 'PILAGE [of pupillus, L. an Orphan and Age] Minority; they are admitted to a State of perfect Bliſs. 

_ alſo Guardianſhip. 1 | Pu'scaTorY [ purgatorius, L.] of a purging or cleanſing 
PuritLa'rity, the State or Condition of a Pupil. Qualit). N 147 6 | 
pv'rrer [of poupet, F. pupus, L.] a Sort of Baby or little e Pures [ purgare, L.] to purge the Body from ill H 


Figure of a Man, c. made to move by Lines, 6c. on Sta- mours 3 alſo to clear ones ſelf of a Crime. | 
ges, and in Puppet-Shows. A Punx, a cleanſing or ſcouring Medicine. 
Pu'rris vena _ the Vein which ſpreads itſelf about PuriFica'TON, the Act of purifying or cleanſing, E. of I. 
; the hinder part of the Head. | | _  PurtIFICaT1ON [in Chymiſtry} the cleanſing or ſeparating 
Pu'epy [of puppe, Tut. of en L. a Baby, c.] a a Metal, Mineral, &c. from the Mixture of other Metals 
Whelp or young Dog; alſo a ſtupid Fellow, c. and Droſs. . ; 
Puk auter vie [in Law] where Lands, Ec. are held for PuRIF1CAT10N, of the Virgin Mary, the Feſtival, other. 
another's Life. wiſe called Candlemas-Day. | 


Pu's A Elemoſyna [i. e. Pure Alms] a Tenure or Manner PurIeiCa'ToRY [ purificatorius, L, ] of a cleanſing Quility. 
of holding Lands in Scotland, peculiar to the Clergy, &c. PuziTaAn, a Sectary of the Calviniſtical Perſuaſion, ſo 


who pay nothing for it. named from their profeſſing to follow the pure Word of God, 
Pu'xBLIxp [prob. of poring, q. d. poring- blind] ſhort- in Oppoſition to all Traditions, human Conſtitutions and 
ſighted. Authorities. 24 
Pur L LA 2 Lin Anat.] the opening of the Tunic of the PukrtTA'nicar [de puritans, F.] of Puritans. 
Pu'euL a & Eye, call'd Uvea or Choroides. It is round in PurITANt8m, the Principles and Doctrines of the Puri. 


a Man, and capable of being contracted or dilated, like a tans, a Se& of antient Diſſenters from the Church of Englaxd. 
Muſcle, according to the Aifferent Degrees of Light the Eye A Pvurreica'rory [ purificatorium, L.] a' Linnen-Cloth, 
is expos'd to. It is ſo called, becauſe it repreſents your with which a Romiſb Prieſt wipes the Chalice and his Fingers 
Image when look'd into no bigger than Pupilla, a little after the Abſolution. 4 | 7 
Poppet. To Pu'r1ry [ prrificare, L.] to make or render pure or clean. 

Pu'xchAsE [in Law] ſignifies the Buying or Acquiſition To Puky [with Alchymiſts] is to ſeparate Gold or Sil- 
of Lands or Tenements with Money, by Deed or Agree- ver from other Metals which are mixed with them. 


ment ; and not obtaining by Deſcent or hereditary Right. Pu'rxim [ITA Heb. Lots] a Feaſt among the Jet, held 
Pu'xcnass [of pourchaſſer, F.] a Thing bought, or to be on the 14th of March, appointed by Mordecai in Comme- 
bought, as Land, Houſes, c. | moration of their Deliverance from Haman's Conſpiracy. 
To Pu'sCnast [ pourchaſſer, F.] to obtain or get by PurtTy [ puritas, L. purete, F.] Pureneſs. 
Buying, &c.  PurttTyY (erage ph.] with the noble Diſpoſitions of the 
Purcna'sixc' [with Sailors] is drawing, as they ſay, the Mind, was ſignified by a Cock, there being no Bird of a 


Capftan purchaſes apace, i. e. draws in the Cable apace, And more generous and braver Courage, undaunted at the Sight 

e contra, when any Thing can't be drawn or baled in with of eminent Dangers. 

the Tackle, they ſay, the Tackle will not purchaſe. = Pur [of pourfilet, F.] a Sort of Edging about Bone Lace. 
Pu“ x R [ purus, L.] Simples uncompounded ; alſo chaſte, Pur, a Sort of Wormwood, Ale, or Beer, 

free from Corruption, Spot or Stain; alſo clean; alſo exact; PURLIE'v paur- lieu, or pur- lieu, F. or pourallee, q. d. 


alſo mere or downright. pure Place or Ground] all that Ground near any Foreſt, which 
I Pure. Hyperbola [in Mathemat.) one that is without any having been antiently made Foreſt, is afterwards, by Peram- 
Oval, Node, Spike, or conjugate Point. : bulations ſeparated again from the Foreſt, and freed from 
Punt Mathematicks, are Arithmetick and Geometry, that Servitude which was formerly laid upon it. 
which only treat of Number and Magnitude, confidered ab-  PurLit'u-Man, one who has Land within the Purlieu, 
ſtractly from all Kind of Matter. and forty Shillings a Year Free-hold ; upon which Ac- 


Poux xESSG [ puritas, L. purite, F.] Purity, Unmixedneſs, count, he is allowed to hunt or courſe in his own Purlicu, 

Unſpottedneſs, Unſtainedneſs, Unblemiſhedneſs, Innocency. with certain Limitations. 2 | 

Pu“ ILE [pourfilee, F.] a Sort of antient Trimming for Pu'sLING [ proliquans, L.] running with a murmuring 
Womens Gowns, made of Tinſel, Thread, Ec. called alſo Noiſe, as a Stream or Brooks do. | | 
Bobbin-Work; alſo an Ornament about the Edges of muſi- Pu'rLins [ Architect. ] thoſe Pieces of Timber that lie 
cal Inſtruments. "  a-crols the Rafters on the Inſide, to keep them from ſinking 

Pu'seLEw 7 [in Hera/dry] Ermins, Peans, or any other in the Middle of their Length. "IF 

Pu'xrLus C Furrs, when they make up a Bordure round To PurLon'n I pourlbigner, F. ] to pilfer, to filch ; properly 


a Coat of Arms. | 8 ö to get privily away, to lurch. | | g 
Purca'NTla [in PHyſct] purging Medicines. | Pu raRS Cold Deeds] that Share of an Eſtate, which be- 
PusGa'T10N, a ſcouring or cleanſing a Thing, by car- ing held in common by Copartners, is by Partition allo 

ry ing off any Impurities in it. to either of them. 


Purca'Tion N [with Phy/icians] a purging by Stool, is Pu'seLE [| purpura, L. pre, F. pu npu n, Sax:] a red 
Pu'x6ins 5 an gen Marior oc 1 frequent, Colour, bo — on Vio © allo the Dignity of an Arch- 
| proceeding from a quick and orderly Contraction of the car- - biſhop, Biſhop, great Magiſtrate, &c. | ow 
neous Fibres of the Stomach and Inteſtines, whereby the PurPLE Fever, a Kind of malignant Fever, having little 
Chyle, Excrements and corrupted Humours, either bred or + Spots on the Skin like the Bites of Bugs, or Fleas. ' 
ſent there from other Parts, are protruded from Part to Part PurPLE 2 [in Heraldry] a Colour conſiſting of much 
till they are quite excluded the Body. *  PURPURE Fes and a little Black. | 


PurGa'TION [in Laz] the clearing one's ſelf of a Crime Pu'RPLI1$H, inclining to a purple Colour... 
of which a Perſon is accuſed before a Judge. PuryPo'rT [q. d. gad ſcriptum proportat, L.] the Tenor 


Canonical Pu RGA“ TIon, is that the Party ſhall take his or Subſtance of a Writing, the Senſe or Meaning. 
Oath that he is clear of the Fact objected againſt him, and Pvu'rPoss ¶ propoitum, L. propos, F.] Reſolution, Deſign, 
bring ſo many of his honeſt Neighbours, not above 12, as Matter or Subject of Diſcourſe. . 
the Court ſhall aſſign him to ſwear, on their Conſciences, To Pu'sxposs I propoſitum, L.] to deſign, to intend, to 
they believe he ſwears truly. . reſolve. | PPP my 
 MPulgar PuRca'T1ON, an antient Manner uſed by Pagans, © Pvu'sPosinc [ proponens, L. 1 F. intending, &f- 
and Infidels, and Chriſtians too, till it was aboliſhed by the PuresrsuM C Rec.) a Cloſe or Incloſure3 alſo oy 
Canon Law. It was by Ordeal, either of Fire, or Water, whole Compaſs of a Manour.'* UG 1 
or by Combat. See Ordeal. oF © Pu'aruna febris [with Pg] the Purples or Sported- 5 
Px OA T ION [in Pharmacy] the cleanſing of a Medicine, Fever. 5 . bee 1 t 
by retrenching its Superfluities, Ac. as Stones out of Dates, Punrum sen [in Bojan. Writ.) Purpliſm, or of 3 85 
Tamarind, . i OL TY ooo org ens 
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ponrun art, the Sons of Emperors or Kings, “. 
Pu xrunk' [in Heraldry] is expreſſed in Engraving by 
== diagonal Lines drawn from the ſiniſter Chief, to 
2 the Dexter Baſe Point. It is ſuppoſed to conſiſt 
h 8 of much red, and a ſmall Quantity of black. 
=> Puurv'stvs,'c, um in Botan. Writ.) purple, L. 
Puts, a Bird; alſo ſmall Cyder. | 
Pyu's REL [od Stat.] a Liſt of 
Deceit in leſſening their Length. | 
poke [a Word form from the Sound or Continua- 
non of the Letter, RI the Noiſe of a Cat. 
pv“ ak Ox, a ſmall Incloſure or Cloſe of Land. 
Puxss [pwrs, Brit. Byrſa, L.] a Sort of little Money- 


E xss [with the Grand Signior] a Gift or Gratification' of 

00 Crowns. | 

' Purse of Money [in the Levant] about 112 Pounds 
ling; ſo called becauſe all the Grand Signior's Money 

Sterling f 

is kept in Purſes or Leather - Bags of this Value in the Seraglio. 

PursE NET [with Hunt. Ia Net for tak ing Hares and Rabbits. 

pu'xsERN [on Ship-board] an Officer of the King's Ship, 
who has the Charge of the Proviſions, and whoſe Office is 
to ſee that they be good, well lay'd and ſtored ; he keeps. a 
Liſt of the Ship's Company, and ſets down the Day of each 
Man's Admittance into Pay. 

PURSEVANT 23 F.] an Officer, a Sort of Ser- 
jeant at Arms, a Meſſenger who attends upon the King in an 
Army; alſo at the Exchequer; alſo at the Council Table or 
Chamber, to be ſent upon any ſpecial Occaſion or Meſſage; 
but more eſpecially for the apprehending of a Perſon who 
has been guilty of an Offence. 

Pu'ssiness F[of pouſfif, L. and neſs] Shortneſs of 

Pu/rs1veNEss C Breath. 

Pu'ss1ness [in Horſes] is an Oppreſſion which deprives a 
Horſe of the Liberty ot Reſpiration, and is occaſioned by 
ſome Obſtruction in the Paſſage of the Lungs. 

Pu'rsLAIN Þ porcelain, F.] an Herb. 

Puxsv'ance [of pour and ſuivant] in conſequence, or 
according to. : | 

Purxsvu'anT, in Obedience to. 

ToPursus ¶ perſequi, L.] to follow or run after; to go 
on with, to carry on a Deſign. | 

Purs'utr [qui perſeguitur, L.] a Follower. 

Pursu1's | purſuite, F.] a following, alſo Diligence or 
Trouble in getting any Thing. | 

Pu'rsy [ poufſif, F.] Short-brea thed. 

Pu'xTExAnce [appartenance, F.] a Thing appertaining 
to another, | 

To Pugvey [ pourvoyer, F.] to provide. 

Pux vk ANCE [of pourvoir, F.] a ſupplying with Provi- 
hon, the providing of Corn, Fuel, Victuals, and other Ne- 
ceſſaries, for the King's Houſe. | 

Purvey'rr [ pourvoyer, F.] a Supplier, Provider, &c. 

Purview [ pourveugue, F Ja Law-Word for the Body of 
an Act of Parliament, beginning with, It 4cing enacted, and 
thus a Statute is ſaid to „and upon a Preamble and upon a 
Purpieto. | 455 

Pu RULENT [ purulentus, L. I full of corrupt Matter, mattery. 

Pu'RULENTNESS [of purulentus, L. and 2] Fullneſs of 
Matter or Corruption. 

us, Corruption or thick Matter, iſſuing from a Wound 
or Sore, I. | 

To Pusn [ poſer, F.] to thruſt or ſhove. 

U SHERS, Canary Birds that are new-flown, and cannot 
teed themſelves, 

Pu'si-PIN, a childiſh Play with Pins: 

USILLANI MITY, cowardly, faint-hearted. | 

—_ [ pufellanimiti, F. of L.] Want of 

PUSI'LLUS a, um [in Botan. Writ.] very ſmall. 
As [prob. of purring] a Cat. | 
57 STLES | pu/tules, F. of L.] little Wheals or Pimples. 


02:1» (prob, of poeſele, Du.] a dirty Slut. 


A PuzzLE 


PusTULODES puſtuloſus, L.] full of Wheals or Bliſters. 
2 Pur [incert. Etym. except of poſer, F.] to place, lay, &c. 
ToP uT a Horſe [with Horſemen] ſignifies to break or ma- 

nage him; and thus they ſay, put your” Horſe ”_ Caprioles 
Curpeti, this Horſe was not well put. Your puts and 
repreſents himſelf upon rais'd Airs. FIAT) 
ls Pur a Horſe upon the Haunches, ſignifies to make him 
Þ them in galloping'in-the Manage, or upon a Stop. 

87 3.) 0 [of putais, F.] Fornication on the Woman's 


Kerſy-Cloth to prevent 
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Stomach into the Inteſtines. 
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Purcuatt'xas 
Damſons. | 
A Pur. orr, an Excuſe. | _ | 
- PuTrp [putidus, L.] ſtinking,'nafty 3 alſo ſtale and rank; 
alſo affected, unpleaſant, | 
PuTi'pNess [ putiditas, L.] Stinkingneſs, Ec. 
PuTLock 7 [with Carpenters] a ſhort Piece of Timber to 
PuxLosg 5 be put in a Hole in building of - Scaffolds.  - . 
7 Pyr ove [in Falcinry] a Term uſed of a Hawk, when 
ſhe removes the Meat from her Gorge into her Bowels, by 


| traverſing with her Body; but chiefly into her Neck. 


PuTREFACIE/NTLA [in Medicine] ſuch Things as cauſe 

the Fleſh to putrify. 
PorkETA rio [with Naturaliſt] is defin'd to be a flow 
Kind of Corruption in Bodies, generally wrought by the 
Moiſture of the Air, or ſome other ſurrounding fluid Mat- 
ter, which-quite changes the Texture, and ſometimes the 
Figure of the mix'd Body from what it was before. 

PuTREFA'CTIVENEss [of putrefacere, L. and 3/5] putre- 
fying Quality. | | 

PUTREFACTI1VEs, the ſame as Putrefacientia. 2 

To Pu'TrEry [ „ Ae L. putrefier, F.] to corrupt, r. 

Purxip [ putridus, .] corrupt, rotten. 

Pu rip Fever, a Kind of Fever where the Humours or 
part of them have ſo little circulatory Motion, -that they fall 
into an inteſtine one, and putrify. | 

Pu'TrIDNEss [of putridus, L. and ne] Corruptedneſs, 

PuTTocx, a Kind of long-winged Kite. 

PuUTToOCxs ſin a Ship] ſmall Shrouds which go from the 
main, fore, and miſſen Maſts to the round Top of thoſe Maſts, 
for the Men to get into the Caps or Tops of thoſe Maſts. 

PuTTY, a Powder uſed in poliſhing Metals, Marble, e. 
made of calcined Tin; alſo a Compoſition uſed by Painters 
in ſtopping Holes in Wainſcot; alſo by Glaziers to faſten 
Glaſs in Saſhes. 

Pu'TuUra [old Rer.] a Cuſtom claimed by Keepers of Fo- 
reſts, c. of taking Man's Meat, and Horſe's Meat, of the 
Tenants. gratis within the Bounds of the Foreſt. 

To Pu'zz1x [prob. g. to peſſe of - poſing] to embarraſs, to 
put to Difficulty to find out a Thing, to non-plxs. 

A Pu'zzLE, an Embarraſiment, a Difficulty, Ec. alſo a 
_ futtiſh Wench. | 

U'ZZLING [q. d. pofling or poſing] perplexing, c. 

Pu'zzL1 12 Fedekingne py embarraſſing Quality. 

PrANE“TTSsIA L , Gr.] a Feſtival celebrated by the 


Athenians in the Month Pyanepſion, anſwering to our September. 


Py-Ba'LD Horſe, is one that has white Spots upon a Coat 
of another Colour, as Bay, iron-gray, or dun Colour. 
PY-BALDNEss, the being of two Colours. 


Dean dle. Rer.] a Kind of Ships. 


PyxER | 
Pycno'Ticks ,- Gr.] Medicines which are of 


an aqueous Nature, and have the Faculty of cooling and 


condenſing. | 

Pycno'srYLE [ muxvyoouacr, Gr.] in antient Architecture, 
a Sort of Building where the Columns ftand very cloſe to 
one another ; one Diameter, and a half of the Column being 
only allowed for the Intercollumniation. 

Pre [pica, L. pie, F.] a 
Fruit, Meat, &c. | 

Pye'Los [7vsAcs, Gr.] a hollow Veſſel to waſh in, a bath- 
ing Tub. 

PyELos [in Anat.] a Cavity in the Brain, thro' which the 
Phlegm paſſes to the Palate and Noſtrils. | 

PyY'cuy [of us, Gr. the Length of the Arm from 
the Elbow to the Hand, when the Fiſt is cloſed] a Man or 


Woman of a ſhort Stature.' | 


Prourzs [mywuaio, Gr.] a fabulous People of the An- 
tients, who are ſaid to be perpetually at War with the Cranes, 
and being not above one Cubit high, are ſaid to have all their 
Houſhold- Stuff, and even the natural Production of their 


Country proportionable. Their Women were ſaid to bear 


Children at five Years old, and to grow old at eight. Pliny 
places them in the Eaf-Indies, Strabo in the remoteſt Parts 
of Africa, and Ariſtotle near the River Nile in Egypt. 
PyxEx or PyYCar, a ſmall Ship or Herring- Boat. 
PyLo'xus [aus of u a Gate, and dpi, to keep, 
Gr.] the Keeper of a Gate, a Porter. : 

- PyLorvs [with Anat.] the lower Orifice of the Ventricle, 
or Mouth of the Stomach, which lets the Meat out of the 
; Fon [en, Gr.] putrified Blood, changed into white 

atter.. 3 | $f 


' Pros: [of wer Gr. Mattet] a Collection of Mattter 
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Lin Firginig, c.] à Fruit, 4 Sort of 


Bird; alſo a Diſh of bak d 
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cus called from its Reſemblance to a Pear in Shape. 


= 


: Pei 1116 rof varus of fe, Gr. Fire, becauſe ; Priactiiun een, Gr.] wild or baſtard P 
N N f — Prairie * = 


Flames of Fire grow from a Breadth at Bottom, 
to a ſharp Point] an Obelisk. | 

Geometrick Py name, a ſolid Standing on a 

ſquare Baſis, and terminating at the Top in a 

Point; or a Body whoſe Baſe is a Polygon, and 

Whoſe Sides are ou Triangles, their ſeveral Tops meeting 
together in one Point. , | 

Optict Py nam, the Figure which the Rays drawn out 

in Length from any Object, thro? any tranſparent Medium 


| (where they end in a Point) make to the Eye. 


 APrranid [Hierogypricaty] was put to repreſent the 
Nature of the Soul of Man. 

PyRrAamiD [in Archite#.] a ſolid, maſſy Edifice, which 
from a Square, Triangular, or other Baſe, riſes diminiſhing 
to a Vertex or Point. | 

Pyra'MIDAL Numbers oy are the Sums 'of Polygo- 
nal Numbers, collected after the ſame Manner as the Polygon 
Numbers themſelves are extracted from Arithmetical Pro- 
greſſions. | 

PyRamMiDa'LE corpus [with Anat.] a Plexus of Blood- 
Veſſels on the Back of the Teſticles; called fo from its py- 
ramidal Form the ſame as Gorpus viricoſum. 

PyramiDA'LEs muſculi [Anat.] certain Muſcles which 
take their Name from their Reſemblance to a Pyramid ; cer- 
tain Muſcles of the Noſtrils and the Abdomen, the laſt of 
which lie upon the loweſt Tendons of the Re#i ; ſo that as 
they proceed from the Os pubis, the higher they climb the 
natrower they grow, and end about the Navel in the white 
Seam. 

PyrAmMiDA'LIa [Anat.] the pyramidal Muſcles, certain 
Veſſels which prepare the Semen, L. # 

PyRaMIDA'LS 2 a ſmall Muſcle of the Abdomen 
on the lower Part of the Rectus, L. 2 

P rd. e tows $of, belonging, or like to a Pyramid. 

PyrRAaM!DICAL 

PVT RAM/ DIcALT Y, in the Form of a Pyramid. 

PyRrAamiDICALNESS [of pyramidal, F. of pyramidalis, L. 
and ne/5] of a pyramidical Form. 

PyRamipor'd [of wegus, and T, “&., Gr. Form) is 
what is ſometimes called a Parabolick Spindle, and is a ſolid 
Figure formed by the Revolution of a Parabola round its 
Baſe or greateſt Ordinate. : g 

PyRAMIDO'GRAPHER [of wegs, an we, Gr. 
a Deſcriber of Pyramids. 12 | ii 

Py'xam1Do'GRAPHY [of myggyuis, and yegopy, Gr.] a 
Deſcription of Pyramids. 

Py'tamips [of Egypt] one of the ſeven Wonders of the 
World, are huge Piles of Building, within three Leagues of 
Grand Cairo. There are three principal ones, different in 
Dimenſions; of which two are ſhut up, and the third is 
open. This is 520 Foot high, and 682 Foot ſquare 3 it has 
208 Stone .Steps, each Stone about three Foot thick, and 
thirty Foot long. At one of the Angles is a little ſquare 
Room, and at the Top a very fine Platform of 12 great ſquare 


Stones, that are almoſt 17 Foot ſquare, from which the 


ſtrongeſt Man is not able to throw a Stone clear of the Pyra- 
mid. There are 16 Steps to the Door. The Entrance is 
ſquare and even all along. This Walk leads to two more : 
At the End of one of them is a Hall, where is an empty 
Tomb of one Stone, like Porphyry, made, as ſome ſay, for 
that Pharaoh which purſued the Mraelites into the Red. Sea. 
At the End of the other Walk, or Alley, there is a Hole 
made, as 1s probable, to let-the Bodies down to the Caverns 
below. The two Pyramids which are lock'd, are much after 
the ſame Form. At ſome Steps of the open Pyramid, is an 
Idol, which P/iny calls Sphinx, but the Arabs call it Ain el 
haboun, being a Buſtal of one Stone, cut out of a natural 
Rock, repreſenting the Face of a Woman, of a prodigious 
Bigneſs. It is 26 Foot high, and 15 from the Ear to the 
Chin. On the Top of the Head there is an Hole, through 


which a Man might paſs, that reaches down to the Breaſt, 


and ending there. According to Pliny, the largeſt of theſe 


22 was 20 Years in building, tho' 366000 Men were 
| 2 0 


that while employed about it. 

The largeſt of theſe was built, ſome ſay, by Cbeops, or as 
others, by Chemnis, as a Sepulchre ; but he, being torn in 
Pieces in a Mutiny of the People, did not obtain the Honour 
of being interred in it. The ſecond was ſaid to be built by 
his Brother Cephus: The third by Mycerius ; or, as others ſay, 


| by the Strumpet Rhodope. ; 
/ PrkrEnYacus, 4, 20 Botan. Writ.) growing on the 
Pyrenean Mountains between France 


Pyre'nicus 
and Spain. 


Py rENOVDEs [augnyordVs of mvgiy a Kernel, and US, 


Shape, Gr.] a-Proceis of the ſecond. Vertebra of the Back; 


— 
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which being apply'd to 


Fevers. 
PrzzTo'LoGy [ 
tion, or Treatiſe of Fevers. 


Przrass { zvgiang, Gr.] a precious Stone of a black 


Colour, which, being rubbed, burns the Fingers. 


| Pyriro'nmts [Anat.] a Muſcle of the Thigh, which re. 
ceives its Name from its Figure, reſembling that of a Pear. 
-»Prr1'Tes [weine, Gr. J a Semi-Metal ſuppoſed to be the 
Marcaſite of Copper, or the Matrit or Ore in which that 
Metal is formed. X 

Pyr1'T1s [ vging, Gr.] a precious Stone which (it is ſaid) 
will burn the Fingers if one holds it hard, | | 

Pyro'nolt [mvepBoket, Gr.] Fire-Balls, certain Fire- 
Works uſed by the Antients. " 6h 

Px ROoE“Nus [of gig Fire, and 7 , Gr. Wine] the 


rectiſied Spirit of Wine. 


PrYRoeT, of one Tread, or what the French call de la ttt; 
a la queve, are entire and very narrow Turns made by a Horſe 
upon one Tread, and almoſt at one Time, fo that his Head 
is placed where his Tail was, without putting out his 
Haunches. beet 1 0692] 
PyRro'eT, of two Piſts, are Turns of two Treads u 
a ſmall Compaſs of Ground, almoſt of the Length of the 
Horſe. 
PyRoe'Ts [with Horſemen] are Motions either of one Piſt 
or Tread, or of two Piſts or Treads. | 
PyRoLa [Botany] the Herb Winter-Green, L. 
PY'ROMANCY [mveguerTeia of avg Fire, and wayrers, 
Divination, Gr.] a Divination by the Fire of the Sacrifice, 
The good Signs were theſe : It the Flames immediately 
took hold of and conſumed the Victims; if the Flames 
were-bright and pure, without Noiſe or Smoak ; if the 
Sparks tended upwards in Form of a Pyramid, and the Fire 
went not out, till all was reduc'd to es. The con 
Signs were, when the Fire was kindled with Difficulty; 
when the Flame was divided; when it did not immediately 
ſpread itſelf over all the Parts of the Victim, but creeping 
along conſumed them by little and little; when it aſcended 
not in a ſtraight Line, but whirled round, turned ſide - ways 
or downwards, and was extinguiſhed by Wind, Showers, or 
any other unlucky Accident; when it crackled more than 
ordinary, was black, caſting forth Smoak or Sparks. All 
theſe and ſuch like Omens ſignified (with them) the Diſplea- 
fure of the Gods. 
Py ro'eus gem of oe Fire, and J, the Face, Gr.] 
a Carbuncle of a fiery Redneſs, a Ruby; alſo one that has 
a carbuncled Face, | 
Py'zos1s [of 7g, Gr.] a burning Redneſs in the Face. 
Py'RoTECHNY [| veg TEXVie of o Fire, and xn, 
Art] the Art of making Fire-Works ;'alſo Chymiſtry, which 
makes uſe of Fire, as the chief Inſtrument of its Operations. 
PyY'RoTE'CHNICK, of, or pertaining to Pyrotechny.  . 
Pyro'Ticss [mvegTINg, Gr.] Cauſticks, Medicines, 
= Body, grow violently hot, and 
cauſe Redneſs or Bliſters in the Skin, or that cloſe up and 
bring Wounds to a Cruſt or Scab. | 
Pr'RRRHA, the Wife of Deucalion. See Deucalion. 
PrzRn1'civs [avppixiCr, Gr.] a Foot in Greek or Latin 
Verſe,” conliſting of two ſhort Syllables. S : 
Py'sRnick Dance, ſome refer the Original of it to Mi- 
nerva, Who led up the Dance in her Armour, after the Con- 
queſt of the Titans: Others refer it to the Corybants, Jupi- 
ter's Guard in his Cradle, who leaped up and down, claſtut 
their Weapons to hinder old Saturn ſrom hearing the Cries 
of his Infant Son. Pliny attributes the Invention to Rye, 
the Son of Achilles, who inſtituted ſuch a Company o 
Dancers at the Funeral of his Father. The Manner of the 
Performance ſeems to have. conſiſted chiefly in the 11 
turning of the Body, and ſhifting every Part, as ann 
done to avaid the Stroke of the Enemy. Julius Scaliger | 
tells of himſelf, that while he was a Youth, he often dan 
the Pyrrhick before the Emperor Maximilian, to the 
ment of all Germany. And that the Emperor was ſo — 
prized at his warlike Activity, that he cried out, This 411 
was either born in a Coat of Mail, inſtead of \a Skin, ot 
has been rocked in one, inſtead of a Cradle. of * 
Py'sRHo, the Greet Philoſopher, the firſt Founder — 
Scepricks, who taught that there was no Certainty ot of 


Thing. 


PrxxHOr OEC L fννν , Gr. a, Kind | 
Marble with red Spots, of which the Bg made 
Pillars which they dedicated to the dun. Gar- 


Prack [inPointing] is raum glad in white - 
ments, adorned wich s Cron of Geld. pr, 
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| the firſt of which, viz. 


P Y 
- 
— 


| -Prruk'conran Sytem, ſo called; on Account of its be- 


| ing maintained by Pythagoras, is a Syſtem den 


js ſuppoſed to reſt in the Center of our Syſtem of ' Planets, 
and in which the Earth is carried round him annually, in a 
ract or Path berweenYenus and Mars: It is the moſt antient 


of any, and the ſame with the Copernican. 


PyTHAa'GOREAN Theorem, is the 47th Propoſition of the 
firſt Book of Euclid. | 
PyTHAGORE'AnisM [ of Pythagoras ] the Doctrine or 

Principles of the Pythagoreans. 1 | 
PyTHa'coric Tetraftys, a Point, a Line, a Surface, and 
Solid. x | 
, Py'/THIA [TlvNia, Gr.] the Prieſteſs who delivered the 
Oracles of Apollo at Delphos. Before ſhe aſcended the Tripos, 
ſhe uſed to waſh her ſelf in the Fountain Caſlalia, and fitting 
down on the Tripos, ſhook the Lawrel-Tree that grew b 
it, and ſometimes eat its Leaves; ſhe was alſo crowned wit 
Lawrel, that being thought to conduce Inſpiration. Be- 
ing placed upon the Tripos, ſhe receiv'd the divine Aatus 
in her Belly, and began immediately to ſwell and foam at the 
Mouth, tearing her Hair, cutting her Fleſh, and in all 
her other Behaviour appeared like one phrenetick and di- 
ſtracted, eſpecially if the Spirit was ſullen and malignant ; * 
but if it was in a kind and gentle Humour, her Rage was 
not ſo violent. | 

Py'TH1A, the Pythian Games celebrated in Greece in Ho- 
nour of Apollo; allo the Prieſteſs of Apollo. 

PyTao'n [ad2or of my9w, Gr. to putrify, becauſe in- 
gendered of the Putrefaction of the Earth after the Flood, or 
of , Heb. an Aſp] a Serpent prodigiouſly large, whereby 
Juno perſecuted Latona, when big with Apollo and Diana, 
Is, killed that Serpent, and thence 
was called Pythius, and in Memory of that Victory ap- 
pointed the Pythian Games. OT 

The Serpent Python being ſlain by Apollo, is thus inter- 

reted. By Python is underſtood the Ruins of Waters and 
Bogs, which cover the Earth, and ſeem'to run over it ; but 
Apollo (i. e. the Sun) diſperſing the Vapours in the Air, by 
his Arrows, (i. e. his Beams) flew this Serpent. Others 
interpret it, that Apollo, being the God of Wiſdom, does, by 
good prepared Medicines, deſtroy all poiſonous Diſeaſes in 
the Body of Man, which Diſeaſes are repreſented by the in- 
fectious Serpent Python. | 

Py'Trowess [Pythoniſſa, L. of i, Gr.] a Wo- 
5 with a familiar or propheſying Spirit, called 
Tu . . 

Pyu'Lcus [mysAx0, of de, Corruption, and Axe, to 
draw, Gr.] an Inſtrument uſed by Surgeons for the evacua- 
ting of corrupt Matter from the Cavity of the Breaſt, or any 
finuous Ulcer. 


Pyx [ pyxis, L. ayZis, Gr.] a Veſſel in which Raman 
Catholicks keep the Hoſt. 8 

Py'xis [Anatomy] the Cavity of the Hip-Bone. 

Pr'x is zaufica, the Seaman's Compals, I. 


Q. 


q. Roman, Q, 9, Italick, Q, q, Eng/iſp, e p, Saxon, 
are the 16th Letter of the Alphabet; but the 
Creed, Hebrews, and Afiaticks have not this Letter, and the 
Saxon, &c. expreſs it by cw. This Letter g. always hath 
its Vowel following it. 
Q. [among the Artients]a numeral Letter ſtanding for 500. 
Q. with a Daſh, ſtood for 500000. 
Q. is an Abbreviation of guaſz L. as though; and alſo of 
Dueſtion, E. | 


QE. D. [with Mathemat.] ſtands for quod erat demon- 


firandum, L. i. e. which was to be demonſtrated. 

QD. ſtands for guaſs dictum, L. i. e. as if it were ſaid. 

QE. F. [in Marbemat.] ſtands for quod erat faciendum, 
L. i. e. which was to be done. 

Q. PL. [in phy/ical Preſcriptions] ſignifies quantum placet, 
L. 7. e. as much as you pleaſe. | | | 
Bk ſtands for quantum vis, L. i. e. as much as you 
I ; 


will. | 
Q. S. [in Phyficians Bills] ſtands for quantum ſufficit, i. e. 


' a ſufficient Quantity, or as much as will do. 


Quas [Duabbe, Du.] a Kind of Fiſh, call'd by ſome a 
W g 1 | bo 
. Quack [quacken, Du.] to make a Noiſe like a 
Quack. See Puackſalver. $393.34 10. gl 
Qua'cxery (ot quack, Text. frivolous.] > 
VUA'CxING | of quarken, Dz. ] making a Noiſe, as 
Ducks do; alſo practiſing Qgackiſm. | f 


\ 


exe of” Titles [with Bookſellers} the putting of 


new and different Titles to Books which have not had good 


Sale, and publiſhing them again as new Books 


Qua"cxian [of quack, Teur. trifling ] the Practice of 


Quackery. 

Qua'cxsalver [of quack and ſalbe, Dy. an Ointment] 
a Mountebank, a bold and ignorant Pretender to Phyſick. 
ona, any ſquare Frame or Border in Building, en- 
compaſling a Baſſo Relieve, Pannel-painters, or other Work. 

UADRAGA'TA terre [old Rec.] a Team-Land, as 
much as may be ploughed by four Horſes, L. | 

Quaprace'min [ with Anat.] four Muſcles of the 
Thigh, L. | 

Quaprace'sima Dominica [q. d. the 4oth Sunday after 
Eafter}] the Sunday immediately preceeding Lent. 

QuapRace'slMa, the fortieth, L. . 

A [ quadragefimalis, L. ] of, or pertaining 
to Lent. | | | 

Quapra'cesIMALs, in Times of Popery, it was a cuſto- 
mary Thing for People to viſit their Mother-Church on 
Mid- Lent Sunday, to make their Offerings at the High- 
Altar. And the like ſuperſtitious Devotion was performed 
in the Whitſund Week. But theſe Proceſſions and Obla- 
tions being commuted for a Payment called Pentecoſtals or 
Whitſund Farthings; were changed into a cuſtomary Pay- 
ment, and called Quadrageſimals. vs 

QuapRaGE's1MALs, Mid-Lent Contributions or Offerings. 
4 WA DRAN [in Poetry] a Stanza or Staff conſiſting of four 

erſes. 

Quapra'ncle [quadrangulus, L.] a Figure conſiſting of 
four Angles, and as many Sides, as a Square, a long Square, 
and a Rhombus. 

Quapra'NGULAR [quadrangularis, L.] of, pertaining to, 
or in the Form of a Quadrangle. 

Qua'prans[among the Romans] eight Ounces in Weight, 
the fourth Part of a Pound Troy; or the Quarter of any In- 
teger, divided into twelve Parts. | 

Qua'prANT [ quadrans, L. ] a Mathematical Inſtrument 
of great Uſe in Afronomy, Navigation, &c. that is triangular, 
and contains juſt the fourth Part of a Circle, containing go 
Degrees; and oftentimes the Space contained between a 
quadrantal Arch and two Radii, perpendicular one to ano- 
ther in the Center of a Circle, is called a Quadrant, 

Qua'prAanT [quadrans, L.] a fourth Part. 

Qua'praAnT of Altitude [of an artificial Globe] a thin 
Braſs-plate divided into 90 Degrees, and fitted to the 
Meridian. 

Qua'pranT [with Mathemat.] is an Inſtrument of great 
Uſe in many Operations in Navigation, Surveying, &c. 

Qua'pranT | with Gunners 7 an Inſtrument uſed in le- 
velling, mounting, and lowering a Piece of Ordnance. 

eee [quadrantalis, L.] of, or pertaining to a 

uadrant | 


Qua'vrAnTAL [among the Romans] a Meaſure for mea- 
ſuring of Liquids. | 


A Qua'DRANTAL, a Figure which is every-where ſquare. 


A QuaDRa'nTAL Triangle [with Geometr.] a ſpherical 
Triangle like a Die, having a Quadrant for one of its Sides, 
and one right Angle. 
QuapRaA'NTATA ferræ [old Rec.) the, fourth Part of an 
Acre of Land. 1 | 
 QuaDpRraNTs, are variouſly contriv'd, and as 
differently furniſh'd for their va- 
rious Uſes; but this they have 
all in common, that they conſiſt of 
a Quarter of a Circle, whoſe Limb 
is divided into go Degrees, and 
have either a Line and Plummet 
ſuſpended from the Center; or, a 
Label with Sights. 1 5 
UA'DRAT [in Afro an A- 
Ne of the deren, Bode. where- 
in they are diſtant from each other 
a Quadrant, or go Degrees, the fame as Quartile. 
Qua'vrare [quadratum, L.] a four-cornered Figure, a 
Square. | | 

To Qua'praTE [quadrare, L.] to ſquare, agree with, to 
anſwer. 12 
To Qua'praTE 4 Piece [Gunnery] is to place it duly, 


and well poiſed on the Carriage, that the Wheels be of an 
equal Height. | e aig | f 


Qua'praTE Line of Shadows [on a Quadrant] is a Line 
of natural Tangents put on the Limb of a Quadrant for 
more ready meaſuring of Heights, c. 


X UADRA'TICK Equations [with 4Jpebraifts] ſquare | Equa- 
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tions, or ſüch wherein the higheſt Power of the unknown 


antity is a Square. | . 
n [of guadratus, L.] four- quare. 


Simple QuADbfA Ticks [with Mai bemat. 


Number given. 


Aafided Quanrra'tiIcxs [with Mar bemat.] are ſuch as 
have ſome intermediate Power of the unknown Number, be- 
tween the higheſt Power of the unknown Number, and the 


abſolute Number given. 


QUHaDR A” 8 is the fourth Power of Num- 
bers; or the Product of the Cube multiplied by the Root. 


Qnavra'ro-Cubus, the fifth Power of Numbers. 
Qnavra'TRIX, a Square, or ſquared Figure, 


Quavra'renx [in Geometry] a mechanical Line, by 
Means whereof, Right Lines may be found equal to the Cir- 
cumference of a Circle or other Curve, and the ſeveral Parts 


of it. 


Qna'praTs [with Printers] ſquare Pieces of Metal to fill 
up the void Spaces between Words and at the End of ſhort 


Lines. 


gure given. 


Qna'draTUuRE of the Circle, is the finding ſome other 
right-lined Figure equal to the Area of a Circle, or a right 
Line equal to its Circumference ; a Problem that has em- 
ploy'd the Mathematicians of all Ages, but yet in vain. It 
depends upon the Ratio of the Diameter to the Periphery, 


which was never yet determined in preciſe Numbers. 


Qna'praTuRE of Curves [| in the higher Geometry] is 
the meaſuring of their Area, or the finding a rectilinear 


Space, equal to a curvilinear Space. 


Quna'DRATURE of aParabola, is the ſame as Parabolick Space. 
Qna'praTUREs of the Moon [ Aftronomy] are the medial 
Points of her Orbit, lying between the Points of Conjunc- 


tion and Oppoſition. 


QHaDra'Trus femoris | with Anat. ] a Member of the 
Muſcle 2nadrageminus, ariſing from the Apophyſis of the 
ual Breadth and Bulk to its 


{/chium, and maintaining an 


Inſertion juſt below the great Trochanter, L. 


Qura'pRaTvs Gene [Anat.] a large ſquare Muſcle ſpread 


over the whole lower Region of the Face, L. 


Qna'praTus Lumborum [ Anat.] a ſhort, thick, fleſhy 
Muſcle, ſituated in the Region of the Loins, or between the 


laſt Rib and the Spine of the Os 7/ium. 


Qua'paeLs [in Architecture] a Kind of artificial Stones 
Qu aDRE'NNIAL [of uadriennis, L. Jof the Space of 4 Years. 
perfectly ſquare, made of a chalky, white and pliable Earth, 


c. dried in the Shade for two Years. 


QUuaDRICAPSULA'RIS, e, [in Botan. Writ.) divided into 


four Partitions, as Stramonium, Thorny- Apple, I. 


 Quanrkice/minvs [Anat.] a Muſcle, or rather an Aſ- 
ſemblage of four Mulicles, ſerving to turn the Thigh out- 


wards, L. | 


QUADRILA'TERAL [quadrilaterus, L.] having four Sides. 
QuaDRILA'TERAL Figures [in Geom.] are thoſe 
E whoſe Sides are four right Lines, and thoſe 

making four Angles, and they are either a Pa- 
rallelogram, a Trapezium, Rectangle, Square, Rhombus or 


Rhomboides, as in the Figure. 


QUuaDRILA'TERALNESS [quadilaterus, L. and neſs] the 
Property of having four Sides, Right-Lines, forming as ma- 


ny Angles. . 
| QuapR1I'LLa, a ſmall Troop or Company of Cavali 


pompouſly dreſs'd and mounted for the Performance of Car- 
rouſels, Juſts, Tournaments, running at the Ring, and other 


Divertiſements of Gallantry. 


Qua'pRin, a Mite, a ſmall Piece of Money in Value 


about a Farthing. 


QuapRrINo'MIAL [of guatuor and nomina, L.] conſiſting 


of four Denominations or Names. 


Quarkrino'MIal Roots [in Algebra] Roots which con- 


fiſt of four Names or Parts. 


QuavDriIPaRT!TE [of gquadrus, of quatuor, and partitus, 


L.] divided into four Parts. 


QUADRIPARTITION [of guadrys and partitio, L.] a Divi- 
fion by four, or the taking the fourth Part of any Quantity 


or Number. 


hy 4 DRIREME [quadriremis, L.] a Galley or Veſſel that 


has four Oars on a Side. 


QuaprisY'LLABLE: ¶ guadriſyllabus, L.] conſiſting of 


four Syllables. 


 Quaprr'vial [ guadrivialis, L.] having four Ways or 


Turnings. 
 Quaprvu'etpaAL 
_ Quaprv'espous 


TL. upedus, L.] four - ſooted. . 


are ſuch where 
the Square of the unknown Root is ehual to the abſolute 


Qna/praTURE [ quadratura, L.] the making a Thing 
ſquare, or the finding a Square equal to the Area of any Fi- 


Fixity, Corrofivenels, and Corruptibilit p. 
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| ADRUPE'DIAN$ preſented on a Globe by the Figure; 
of 88 Beaſts. 19 | e, W 

UA'DRUPEDE [quad , L. ] a four- Beaſt, L. 
| QUuadrvPLATO' nes jy the Court of Exchequer] Pro. 
moters, thoſe that in popular and penal Actions are Dela. 
tores, having thereby Part of the Profit aſſigned by the Law. 

Quapnrv'eLy [quadruplex, L.] four times as much, 4 fold, 

Qvavnrv'yPLED (Rn L.] made four-fold. 

QuaDrv'PLICATE, a Thing folded or repeated four times. 

QVAaDRUPLICA'TION, an encreaſing to a four-fold Sum. 

 Quaz PLURA, a Writ that lies where an Inquiſition has 
been made 
as a Man dies ſeized of, when all that was in his Poſſeſſion 
was ſuppoſed not to be found by the Office, EL. 

Quatre Nis where any Point of Law or Matter in De. 

QAR S bate is douted; as not having ſufficiet Au- 
thority to maintain it. ? 

Qu AERENS 702 invenit, &c. a Return made upon a Writ 
directed to him with this Clauſe, viz. Si A fecerit, B ſecs 
rum, &c. L. | 

Q Ax Servitia, a Writ concerning Services, L. 

Quae'sTa [ant. Deeds) an 3 or Remiſſion of 
Penance, expoſed to Sale by the Pope, the Retailers of 
which were called Quæſtuarii. i 

Quar'sTus, Gain, Advantage, Profit, L. 

QvUAESTIONAR1 | ant. Law Books ] thoſe Perſons who 
went about with Indulgences from Door to Door, asking 
Charity either for themſelves or others. | 

Quar'sTvs [in _ Land gained by Labour and In- 
duſtry, which does not depend on-hereditary Right. P 

To Qua'rr [ſome derive it of cay, Sax. brisk, nimble} to 
tipple, to drink large Draughts. f 
Ua'CMIRE I prob. of guatiens, L. ſhaking, and moyer, 
Du. Mud] a boggy Place. | 
Qvua!'t [quaglia, Ital.] a Bird. | 
dy. 11 Tec pb was by the Egyptians uſed to 
reſemble Impiety, becauſe it is related of this Bird, that it 
chatters furiouſly, and torments itſelf, as if it were offended, 
when the Creſcent of the Moon firſt appears. 

To Qvair. [prob. of caagulare, L.] to curdle as Milk. 

QuainT [coint, F.] neat, fine, accompliſhed ; alſo odd, 
ſtrange, fantaſtical. | 

Quar'nTHEss [incert. Etym. ] Oddneſs, Strangeneſs; alſo 
Accompliſhedneſs. 

To 45 c pacian, Sax. ] to tremble, to ſhake, to ſhi- 
ver, either for 0 | 


| Qoavv'ervaL Fit [with Aron] thoſe Si ©" 


- 


Ua'xER [prob. c pace ne, Sax.] one who es or ſh 
vers, a Profeſſor of 2 | N | 
Qua'xincG [cyacian, Sax.) ſhaking, ſhivering for Cold, 
Sc. trembling. 9 
Qua'xeR15M [of cpacene, Sax. and iſmus, a Latin Ter- 
mination] the Principles or Tenets of Quakers. 
QA KERS, a modern Sect, who firſt got their Name 
from their Geſtures and quaking Fits. : 
Qual jus, a judicial Writ, which lies where a reli- 
gious Perſon has a Judgment to recover Land, Cc. to en- 
e whether the Party hath any Right to recover ſuch 
ands, Qc. or whether the Judgment be obtained by Col- 
luſion, &fc. - . BE 
h UALIFICA'T10N, a particular Faculty or Endowment, 
of L. | 
QuaL1Fica'ToR [in the Canon Law) a Divine appointed 
to qualify or declare the Quality of a Propoſition brought 
before an Eccleſiaſtical Tribunal; chiefly before the Inqui- 
ſition in Spain, &c. TAB 
To Qua'tiry [qualifier, F.] to give one a Qualification 
or Accompliſhment, to render him fit; alſo to temper, ap- 
peaſe, or ſatisfy. + $49 
Qua'LiTY [qualitas of gualis, L. of what Sort.] 
Qua'tity, Condition, Nature, Inclination, Habit; alſo 
Title of Honour, noble Birth. + „ REÞ.4 
Qua'tiTty [among Logicians] is the third of the Cate- 
gories, of which, according to Ariftotle's Diviſion, there 
are four Sorts : The firſt of which comprehends Habitude : 
Which ſee. The ſecond comprehends natural Powers: Wh 1 
ſee. The third comprehends ſenſibie Qualities: Which ſer. 
The fourth comprehends Form and Figure : Whith ſer. 
Qua'LITY [in Phyficks] the Affection of a Thing whence 
it is denominated ſuch ; or that which cauſes a Thing to 7 
fe our Senſes in this or that Manner, and gives it this or 
that Denomination. | 


The fur ff En [in Phyſeks] are Heat, Cold, 5 
Moiſture, 


eſs 


The fur ſecond Qua't1oins [with Chymif1] Volatility, 


8 


the Eſcheator of ſuch Lands and Tenementz 


Dealt Qua'LITIEs [in P * | 
"= 2 the — 2 of Things ; 2 Name the 
Antients gave to thoſe Phornomena, of which, according 
to their Principles, on rational Account could be given. 

Senfible Qva'trries [in Phyfccks] are ſuch as ariſe from 
certain Modifications of the Matter, and are the more im- 
mediate Objects of our Senſes. 9 . | 0 
Primary ſenſible QA L Iris, are ſuch as are found in all 
Bodies, or which agree to all Matter, conſidered as Matter, 
ſach are Extenfion, Figure, Motion, Reft, Solidity, Impenetra- 
bility and Number. | : | 


Cola, Colour, Sound, Tafte, Smell, Hardneſs, Softneſs, Fluidity, 
Ermneſi, Roughneſs, Smoothneſs, Tranſparency, and Opacouſneſs. 

Spiritual Qv a't1T1Es, are the Qualities of the Soul, or 
thoſe Affections of the Mind, as it is in this or that Habi- 
tude, or Diſpoſition, as, Knowledge, Opinion, Certainty, 
Doubting, &c. all moral Virtues and Vices. e 

Corporeal Qu a"L1T1Es, according to the Peripateticks, are 
Things diſtinct from the Bodies themſelves ; and are ſuper- 
added to them, or flow from their ſubſtantial Forms. But 
the modern Philoſophers explode the Notion of Qualities li- 
ſtinct from the Body, and ſay they are no other than the 
AﬀeRions of the Bodies themſelves, as, Figure, Magnitude, 
Motion, 6c. of the Parts whereof they conſiſt. ; 

Qva'LiTyY [in 3 is an Accident which influ- 
ences its Subject after the Manner of an eſſential Form. 


whereof Operations are actually produced on other Bodies, 
duly diſpoſed in reſpect thereunto ; as, the Heat of Fire, the 
Moiſture of Water. | 
Paſſive QA LIrIiESs [in Phyſicks] thoſe whereby Bodies 
are diſpoſed to receive the Action of others, as, 1 - 
bility in Oil, &c. | | 1 
Real Qua'LIT1Es [in Phyficks)] are thoſe which remain in 
the Subject, and only act on Bodies adjacent to them; as 
Fire in a Piece of Iron not ignited, c. | 
Intentional QUa"L1T1zs [ in Phyficks] are ſuch asiſſue from 
the Subject, and operate at a Diſtance; as Light from the Sun. 
QuaLlm [prob. of cyealm, Sax. Death, of cpellan, Sax. 
to kill] a fainting Fit; alſo a Scruple of Conſcience. 
Qua"LmIsH, affected with Qgalms. 
Qua'LMISHNEss | of cyealme, ire and neJTe, Sax. Ja 
being ſubject to be troubled with Fainting-Fits ; alſo Scru- 
pulouſneſs of Conſcience. | 
Quan piu ſe bene geſſerit Ci. e. as long as he ſhall be- 
have himſelf well) a Clauſe frequent in Letters Patent, or 
Grants of Offices to ſecure them, ſo long as the Perſon they 
are granted to, ſhall not be guilty of abuſing the fame, L. 
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lay? ] Suſpenſe or Doubtfulneſs of Mind, what to ſay or do. 
Quanpo [when] is the Duration of being in Time, L. 
Metaphyſicks. | ; | 
Qua'xTITAS acceleratrix [ of any Vis or Force] is the 
Meaſure of the Velocity, generated in a given Time by that 
Force, L. 
Qua'xTiITY [quantitas, of quantus, L. how great} ſignifies 
whatſoever is capable of any ſort of Eſtimation or Menſura- 
non, and which, being compared with another Thing of the 
fame Nature, may be ſaid to be greater or leſs, equal or un- 
equal to it. | 
Continual Qu Av t rr [ in Metaphyficks ] is a Quantity 
whoſe Parts YI Joined ih her by a — Term. Quan- 
tity is an Accident, by which a material Subſtance is in- 
tended. The Species of continued Quantity are a Line, a 
Superficies, and a Body: For Quantity is extended, either 
into Length only, and then it is call'd a Line, tho' not a ma- 
terial one, but ſuch as the Mind can frame by Idea; or elſe 


W 
W 2 9 * * 


it is extended into Length and Breadth, and that is called a 
Superficies ; or elſe into Length, Breadth, and Depth, and 
that makes a Mathematical Body, which is not to be under- 
ood as if it were a corporeal Subſtance. LN. cas | 
| Divided Qua/xnTITY [in Metaphyſicks] is a Quantity, the 
Parts of which are not link'd together by a common Term, 
but are divided, as Number, that may be defined a Multi- 
tude of Units. 88 

Mora Qu Anf irx, is that which depends on the Man- 
ners of Men, and the free Determination of their Wills, as, 


__ E v4, Non and Puniſhments, &c. 5 | 1 

| atura 22 in Phyficks)] is that which Na- 
P byfical 3 Qanrivy 18. — us with in Mat- 
ter hay 1ts Extenſions, or in the Powers and Forces of natu- 
8 3 Gravity, Motion, 17 Heat, Cola, Rarity, 


certain latent Powers 


Sirondary ſenſible Quatre, are ſuch as reſult from a 
o Mixture of the Elements; as Light, Heat, 


Active Qua'tiT1es [with Philofoph.] ſuch as by Virtue 


Quanpa'ry [prob. of ** diray je, F. what ſhall I 


the Prices and Value of Things ; © Degrees of Dignity, Good 


% 


9 Matter [in any Body] is the Product of 
the Denſity into Bulk, or a Quantity arifing from the joint 
Conſideration of its Denſity and Magnitude. 18 

Qua'xTITY of Motion [in a Body] is its Meaſure ariſing 
from the joint Conſideration of the Quantity of Matter in, 
and the Swiftneſs of the Motion of that Body. 

Notional __ NTITY, is that which ariſes from the Ope- 
ration of the Underſtanding only, ſuch as the Largeneſs and 
Narrowneſs of the Capacity of the Mind and its Con- 
ceptions. | 

Tranſcendental Quantity [in Phyficks) as Duration or 
Continuance; the Continuation of the Exiſtence of any 
Being, Time. 

Permanent Qu Avr, is Extenſion into Length, Breadth, 
and Thickneſs. 7 

Succeſſive Q , is that which is apply'd to Time 
and Motion. | gt 

Qva'aTrey [with Gramm.] the Meaſure or Magnitude 

of the Syllables, or that which determines them to be called 
long or ſhort. 
Qua NTITY [| among Logicians ] the ſecond Category, 
is either Diſcrete or Continued : Dijcrete, when the Parts are 
not bound together, as Number; Continued, when they are 
bound] and then it is either ſucceſive, as Time and Motion; 
or permanent, which is that which is otherwiſe calFd Space 
or Extent, in Length, Breadth, and Depth; the Length 
alone makes the Line, the Length and Breadth the Surfaces, 
and all three together the Solids. 


Pofitive QUanTIT1Es [in Algebra] are thoſe which are 


greater than nothing, and which have the Sign + prefixed. 

Negative QUuanTiT1Es [in Algebra] are ſuch as are leſs 
than nothing, and have this Sign — prefixed. 

Compound QuanTiTIEs [in Algebra] are ſuch as are 
joined together by the Signs ＋ and — and are expreſſed 
either by more Letters than one, or elſe by the ſame Letters 
Gin repeated, as a+» bc and bd—b are compound 

uantities. 

QUuanTUM mernit [i. e. how much he has deſerved] an 
Action upon the Caſe, grounded upon a Promiſe to pay a 
Man for doing a Thing ſo much as he ſhould deſerve or 
merit, | 

QUAaRANTAIN [in Law] a Benefit allowed by the Law of 
England to a Widow of a landed Man, to remain 40 Days 
after his Deceaſe in his chief Manſion-Houſe or Meſſuage, F. 

QuaranTain [with Church-men] the Seaſon of Lent, 
which is 40 Days before Eater. 

Qua'xpecvs, the fourth Part of a Fench Crown, con- 
taining 16 Sols, F. 

Quare ejecit, &c. a Writ lying for a Leſſee who is caſt 


out of his Farm, before the Expiration of his Term, L. 


. RE impedit, a Writ which lies for him who has purchaſed 
an A 


vowſon againſt him that diſturbs him in the Right 


thereof, by preſenting a Clerk thereto when the Church is 
void, L. | 

Quart incumbravit, a Writ which lies againſt the Biſhop, 
who, within 6 Months after the Vacation of a Benefice, con- 
fers it on his Clerk, while 2 others are contending in Law 
for the Right of Preſentation, I. ) 

Quars trufit in matrimonio, &c. a Writ lying againſt a Te- 
nant, who after convenable Marriage offered to him by his 
Lord, marrieth another and entereth upon his Land without 
having made an Agreement with his Lord and Guardian, L. 

„ non admiſit, a Writ which lies againſt a Biſhop for 
refuſing to'admit his Clerk who has recovered in a Plea of 
Advowſon, L. 8 | 185 

Quare obftruxit, a Writ that lies for him who, having 
Right to paſs thro' his Neighbour's Grounds, cannot enjoy 
the ſame, by Reaſon the Owner has fenced it up, L. 

Quart non permittit, a Writ that lies for one who has a 
Right to preſent for a Turn againſt the Proprietary, L. | 

QvarenTaA'in, a Prohibition of Entrance for 40 Days, 
into a healthful Place, to ſuch as are ſuppoſed to come from 
a Place infected. 


QuarzxTe'na [Col Rec.) a Furlong, a Quantity of Land, 


containing 40 Perches. . 5 
Qu aRENTENA habenda, a Writ for a Widow to enjoy her 


uarentaine, L, | | 

* Li Rec.] a Quarry of Stone. 

Qu AREL [querel/e,F.Strite, 1825 Difference, Brangle. 
QuaRKEL of . Glaſs [quarreau, L.] a Pane or ſquare Piece. 
To Qua'rrEL [quereller, F.] to fall out, to diſpute, to 

find Fault with. Oo Ws ROD 

 Qvua'rrELSOME [quarreleux, F. and Yom, Sax.] apt to 


.quarrel, 
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 Qui'rrzLboOuNEss I humeur gicrelieus, F. yo and ney- 


xe, Fax.] quarrelſom Humour. 


| QvarxiL, e of Spaniſh Coin, in Value about 3 half 
Pence Engliſh Money. | 

fee geren F.] a Sort of Mine or Hole, whence 
Stone is digged. f 

. bf [with Hunter:] a Reward given to Hounds af- 
ter they have caught the Game. _ i 

Quin Faſconry] any Fowl that is flown at, and killed. 

To Quart, to feed upon the Quarry, or Fowl killed. 

A Quarr [i. e. quarta pars, the fourth Part] the fourth 
Part of a Gallon. _ 

VART [at the Game called Picket or Piguet] a Sequence 
of Cards. | | | 

QuarrT [in Fencing] the fonrth. ; 

Qua'xTaT [in Mu. Bo.] 4 or the fourth in Number, 

Qua'rTo S Tal. | 

Dar [of guartus, L.] a Fever or Ague that comes 
every fourth Day. | 2 

QuarTa'TION [with Refiners] a Way of purifying Gold 
by melting 3 Parts' of Silver with one of Gold, and then 
caſting the Mixture into Aqua-fortis, which diſſolves the Sil- 
ver and leaves the Gold in a black Powder at the Bottom. 

QvuarTeLoNS 7 Surtouts, or upper Garments, with Coats 

CARTETIOISs Cof Arms quartered on them; the Habit 
of our antient Engliſþ Knights in their warlike Expeditions. 

Qua'xTER [of guarta pars, L. guartier, F.] a fourth 
Part of any Thing, as of an hundred Weight twenty eight 
Pound, of a Chaldron eight Buſhels. | 

QuarTer [in Heraldry] See Quarterings. 

QUARTER [with Carpenters]a Piece of Timber four-ſquare, 
and 4 Inches thick. 

QUARTER [of a Ship] is that Part of her Hull or main 
Body, which lies from the Steerage-Room to the Tranſum. 

Fat QuarTer i [with Ship-Wrights] a Ship is ſaid to 

Broad QUarTER 8 have a flat or broad Quarter, when the 
Tuck or Truſſing in of it lies deep in the Water. 

Qu Ax TER Bullet, one that is divided in 4 or 8 Parts. 

To QAR TER [ecarteler, F.] to cut or divide into Quarters. 

To QA AKTE R Soldiers [etre en quartier, F.] to lodge, or 
ſend to Lodgings, | 

QAR TER [in a Camp] in general, is the Ground on 
which a Body of Troops encamps ; alſo the Troops encamped. 

To beat up an Enemy, QUARTERS, is to drive them from 
the Ground or Encampment. "x | 
' QuarTER of an Aſſembly, is the Place where Troops 
meet to march in a Body, and is the ſame with Rendezvous. 

QuaRTER z#ntrench'd, is a Place fortified with a Ditch 
and Parapet, to ſecure a Body of Troops. | 

QuarTer [in Milit. Affairs] is the ſparing the Life and 
giving good Treatment to a conquered Enemy. 

QuarTER Days, thoſe Days which begin the 4 Quarters of 
the Year, viz. the 25th of March, called the Annuncication 
of the bleſſed Virgin Mary; the 24th of June, Midſummer- 
Day, called the Feaſt of St. John the Baptilt ; the 29th of 
September, the Feaſt of St. Michael the Arch- angel; the 25th 
of December, Chriſtmas-Day, or the Nativity of Fe/us Chri/e. 

QuarTER Deck [of 4 Ship] that aloft the Steerage, 
reaching to the Round-Houle. * 

<QyarTER [of a City] a Canton or Diviſion of it; when 
it conſiſts in ſeveral] Iſles, c. and is ſeparated from ſome 
other Quarter by a River, a great Street, or other Boundary. 

To work from QUARTER to QUARTER [in Riding Academies) 
is to ride a Horſe three Times an End upon the firſt of the 
four Lines of a Square, and then changing Hands to ride 
him three Times upon the ſecond, and ſo to do upon the 
third and fourth. | | 

QuarTER-Maſter [at Land] an Officer, whoſe Buſineſs it is 
to look out for good Quarters for the whole Army or a Part 


of it. | 


Qu arTER-Maſter-General, one who provides Quarters for 
the whole Army. 8 ET 

QuarTER Maſter [of a Regiment] one who provides 
Quarters for his Regiment, every Regiment having one. - 
 -QuarTtr-Mafer [at Sea] an Officer, whoſe Buſineſs it is 


to rummage, ſtow and trim a Ship in the Hold; to overlook 


the Steward in delivering out Victuals to the Cook, and the 


I pumping and drawing out Beer. . 
QuarTER-Wheeling [in Mil. Affairs] is the turning the 


Front of a Body of Men round where the Flank was. 
QuaRTER-prerced {in Heraldry] a Term uſed when there 
is a Hole or ſquare Figure made in the Middle of a Croſs. 
 QuarTER-Rownd [in Architect] a Member or Ornament 
in the Cornices of the Ionic, Corinthian, and Compoſite Orders. 
QuarTER-Szfons, a Court held every Quarter of the- 
Year by the Juſtices of the Peace in every County, to deter- 


. 
. 


u 


Q- %%, a long Staff born by. Foreſters, , 

Park-Keepers, e. | 4s - $525 . and 
QuazxrTzr-Wind [in Navig.] is when, the Wind come, i, 

from the Main-Maſt Shrouds even with the Quarter, 


Qus'rxTERAGE, [quartier, F.] Money 9 quarterly, p 
or 


. QuarTaR-casT [with Horſemen) a ſe is ſaid to of 
his oe ag when, for any Diſorder in the Coffin, there is , 
Neceſſity to cut one of the Quarters of the Hoof. 
Qua'rTERING [in S Language] is when a Ship that is 
under Sail goes at large, neither by a Wind, nor before a 
Wind, but as it were betwixt both ; then the Sailors ſay, 
fails quartering ; and alſo when ſhe fails with a quarter Wind 
QuarTERING [with Gunners) is when a. Piece of Ord. 
nance may be ſo traverſed as to ſhoot on the ſame Line gr 
the ſame Point of the Compaſs as the Ship's Quarter bear; 
Counter QUARTERING [in Heraldry] is when the Quarter, 
of a Coat are quartered over again or ſub- divided each into 
Qua'rTERINGS [in Heraldry] are Partitions of an Eſent. 
cheon, according to the Number of Coats that are to be on 
it; or they are the ſeveral, Diviſions made in it, when the 
Arms of ſeveral Families are born altogether by one, either 
on Account of Intermarriages or otherwiſe. | 
QUuaRTERIZA'TION, Part of the Puniſhment of a Tri. 
tor, by dividing his Body into 4 Parts beſides the Head 
which Quarters are frequently ſet up on Poles over the Gate, 
of the City. | 
UA'RTERLY [in Heraldry] is when a Shield is divided 
10 0 into four equal Parts, in the Form of a Croſs, 
10 Qua/RTERN [quarta pars, L.] the fourth Put 
7 of an Integer, either in Weight or Meaſure, 
QuaRTERs, [quartier, F.] Places where $0. 
diers are lodged. 
QuaRTERs of the Heavens [with Aſtron.) are the 4 prin- 
cipal Points, viz. Eaſt, Weſt, North, and South. 
QuaRTERs [with Afrol.] are certain Interſections, in the 
Sphere, both in the World and the Zodiack, to 2 of which 


they give the Names of Oriental and Maſculine, and to the 


other 2 Occidental and Feminine. | 

QuarTERs of the Moon [ Afron.] the Moon is ſaid t be is 
the firſt Quarter, when ſhe is a Quarter of the Zodiack, or 
3 Signs diſtant from the Sun, turning to us juſt half her 
enlightened Body ; but when the Moon comes to be diame- 
trically oppoſite to the Sun, and ſhews us her whole enlightened 


Face, ſhe is ſaid to be in the Full: And when ſhe proceeds 


towards her Conjunction, and ſhews more than half of het 
enlightened Face, ſhe is ſaid to be in the third or laſt Quarter. 

QuarTERs [of a Siege] the principal Encampments ferv- 
ing to ſtop up the Avenues of a Place. 

n Rs [in a C/ock or Movement] are little Bells which 
ſound the Quarters or other Parts of an Hour. 

1 Fore-QUuarTERsS [of a Horſe] are the Shoulders and Fore- 

egs. CEN 

0 N [of a Horſe] are the Hips and Legs 
ehind. 

QuauTERs [of a Horſe's Foot] are the Sides of the Coffin 
comprehended between the Toe and the Heel on one Side 
and t other of the Foot. 

Inner-QUaRTEeRs [of a Horſe's Foot] are thoſe oppoſite to 
one another, facing from one Foot to the other. 

Falſe-QUarTErs [with Horſemen] are a Cleft of the Horn 
Quarters, extending from the Cronet to the Shoe, which 
voids Blood, and cauſes much Pain, and makes a Horſe lame. | 

Winter-QUaRTERs, the Place or Places where Troops are 
lodged during the Winter Seaſon ; alſo the Space of Time 
between the 2 Campaigns. | | 

QuarTERs of Refreſoment, the Place or Places where 
Troops that have been much haraſſed are put in to recover 
their Strength or Health, during ſome Time of Summer or 
Seaſon of the Campaign. | 

Qua'rTILE Ape [in Afgroligy] is an Aſpect of the 


_ Planets when they are three Signs or ninety Degrees 


from each other, and is marked thus UU. Ab 
hn, Wrfabbg [i. e. in four] a Book in which a Sheet makes 
four Leaves. | 
QuarTope'cimans, Chriſtians in the ſecond Century, 
who contended for the Obſervation of - Eafer to be on ” 
14th of the Moon of the firit Month, in Conformity to the 
Cuſtom of the Jesus. 15 


Qua'sTzuUM, a Kind of Metallick Stone. 0.2 
S8 T Rer. ] a Book k or Volume in 2 47 
_ QyaRTFAGO'TTA, a ſmall Baſſoon, Ia. „ | 
To Quasn [quaſare, L. quatfchen,' Tour.] to os i 
or make void, to ſpoil or 2 eo nothing; alſo to di pp? | 
Quas1 mopo Sunday, ſo called from the firſt Words 


Latin Hymn, ſung at Maſs. on that Day, which begins U. 
[ Quaf modo geniti, &c.] Low-Sunday. „ 


| Quant ciurradt [in Civil Low) an Act which haf not the 

{ria Form of- a Contract; but yet has the Force of it, L. 
Quasi Crime [in Civil Lam] the Action of a Perſon who 

does Damage or vil involuntarily. 


Qu as8A'T10N, a ſhaking, brandiſhing 3 alſo a ſhattering, L. 


ua'rer Couſins, fourth Couſins, the laſt Degree of 
Kindred, whence it is a common Saying,” Perſons are not 
quater Couſins, whoſe Friendſhip declines. - 
QuaTE'RNARY, of, or pertaining to a Quaternion. 
QUaTE'&NION, 4 Compoſition or Collection of four, as a 
aaternion or File of 4 Soldiers. 
Qua'TRAINy a Staff of 4 Verſes. | 
Qua'rerro1Ls [in Heraldry) four-leaved-Grafs. 
QuAaTUOR, four, L. 
' Qvarvos [in My. Bo.) Muſick compoſed for 4 Voices. 
Quaver [in Maſict] a Meaſure of Time, equal to one 
half of the Crotchet or one 8th of the Semibrief, a Trill 


in Singing. | 
Qua'ver [prob. of guatere, L. to ſhake] to ſhake or 
trill a Note, or run a Diviſion with the Voice. 


Quavi'ver [qu. viva aqua \ on L. i. e. delighting in 
living or quick Water] a Sea-Dragon, a Sort of Fiſh that 
delights in a ſtrong Stream. 
Quay 7 a broad Space of Ground upon the Shore of a 
Kay C River or Harbour, paved for the loading and un- 
loading of Goods. | | 
Que Eſftate Lo Phraſe] a Plea whereby a Man intitling 
another to Land, c. ſays that the ſame Eſtate he has, he 
had from him. . 
Que e meme [in Law) i. e. that is the ſame; a Term 
of Art made uſe of in an Action of Treſpaſs or ſuch like, 
for a poſitive Juſtification of the very Acts complained of 
by the Plaintiff as a Wrong done. 
Que acn, a Place full of Shrubs or Brambles, a thick, 
buſhy Plot of Ground, full of Shrubs or Brambles. 
Quz'an [ſome derive it of cpen, Sax. a barren Cow, 
becauſe common Harlots are moſtly barren ; or of quinde, 


Dan. c pen. Sax. a Woman; others of quene, Du. a talka- 


tive Woman] a Drab, a Slut, a jade, an Harlot. - 
Quea's1xness [prob. of quetſthen, Teut. to offend, and 
neyye, Sax. ] Sickiſhneſs at the Stomaeh,Propenſeneſs tovomit. 
UEASY, fickiſh at the Stomach, ready to vomit. 
Queen [cpena, Sax. a Wife] the Wife or Conſort of a 
King; alſo a ſovereign Princeſs that holds the Crown by 


ight of Blood. | | 
Nen. Dowager, the Widow of a King that lives upon 
her Dowry. riding £29 1 29 

Queen Gold, a royal Revenue appertaining to every 
Queen of England, during her Marriage to the King, ariſing 
from Fines, Offerings, Grants, Pardons, &&c. 

Queex's Swan-herd, a Keeper of the royal Swans. 

QuEeEs, odd, fantaſtical, ſorry. | 

QuEERNEss, Oddneſs, Fantaſticalneſs, c. 

Queesr [prob. of gueſtus, L. a Complaint] a Ring- 


Dove. 


QueinT@ [incert. Etymolagiæ] odd, uncommon, humo- 


Quaint Srous, as a gueint Expreſſion. 
Quer'NTNEsS 


Arn rNA88 & Uncommonneſ, Humourouſneſs. | 

To Que'LL [of qualen, Text. to afflict, or cpellan, Sax. 
to kill] to reſtrain, ſubdue, bring under, and quiet turbulent 
Spirits, c. | 

Que redditum reddat, a Judicial Writ which lies for him to 
whom a Rent-ſeck or Rent-charge is granted by a Fine levied 


in the King's Court, againſt the Tenant of the Land, that 


refuſes to attorn to, or own him as Lord, to-cauſe ſuch an At- 
kornment. | | 
_ To Quens, as to queme a Thing into one's Hand, to put 
it in privately, | | 
To Quexcu [cyencan, Sax. ] to put out or extinguiſh. 
VE'NCHABLE [of cpencan, Sax. and habilis, L.] capa- 
ble of being quenched. 


* fin Heraldy] corruptly for queue, F. the Tail of a 


Quze'scuia [with Boran. ] the Oak of Jeruſalem, L. 
.VERCULA minor [with Botan.] the Herb Germander, L. 
VERELA, a Complaint, a bewailing or lamenting, L. 
QuereLa [o/d Rer.] an Action or Suit at Law preferred 


in any Court of | Juſtice where the Plaintiff was guerens or 


complainant. | | 
QuerELa freſee forcie [in Law) a Writ of freſh Force, L. 
WUERELA C0747 regis, &c. a Writ whereby one is called 
to juſtify a Complaint of a Treſpiſs made to the King him- 
ſelf, before the King and his Council, I. | 
Dns now invenit, &c. a Return made by the Sheriff 
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open Writ directed to bim, with this Condition inſerted. 


more: fus projequends, I. 
- .Qus/xpwr [querens, L.] complaining. © 
Quz'zexr [querens, L. J an Enquirer ; the Perſon who 
asks a Queſtion of an Aſtrologer. a, 
Quer 110'x10vs. [querimonioſus, L.] complaining, making 
Moan, bewailing. - | n 
Quer1mo/niousNEss, a complaining Humour. 
Qur'aisr [of guerens, L.] an Inquirer. | 
Quer1'sTa [old Rec.) a Qveriſter or Choriſter, a Boy 
who ſings in the Choir of a Church, L. ih 


a Cavil, a Shift, a Fetch. 


verſant in the King's Stables, and having the Charge of his 
Horſes ; alſo the Stable of a Prince. 

Querry [ecurie, F.] the Stables of a Prince. 

Gentleman of the QUerRy [ecuyer, F.] one of thoſe Gen- 
tlemen whoſe Office it is to hold the King's Stirrup when he 
WM on — — LI 

uE'RULOUs [querulus, L.] apt to complain, full of Com- 
plaints, moanful, doleful. : * 

QuervLoOVSNESs, a complaining Diſpoſition. 

To Que'xy [querere, L. ] to put a Queſtion. 

To Qussse 2 „ 1 L. ] to ſearch after Milton. 

Que's1TzDp{ with A/rol.] the Perſon or Thing enquired after. 

rer [of guæſitus, L. ſought] an Inqueſt or Inquiſition ; 
an Inquiry made upon Oath of an impannelled Jury. 

7 Quesr [of gueſitum, L. or queſter, F.] to go in Queſt 
of, or ſeek out as Dogs do; to vent or wind, as a Spaniel does. 

QussTa [ed Writ] the ſame as 2ueft. 

To Que'sTi0N [que/tionari, L. gueſtionner, F.] to ask 
Queſtions ; alſo to call into Queſtion, to doubt. 

Que's TION Lange L.] a Demand to which an Anſwer 
is required; a Doubt, an Accompt. 

Que'sTIONABLE, doubtful, &. 

Qut'sTIONABLENESS [of queſtion, F. of L. and 2 

eſtion. 

Que'sT10N1sT, an Asker of Ge alſo a Candidate 
for the Degree of Batchelor of Arts at Cambridge. 

Que'sTIONLEss [of queſtion, and Jes] without Doubt, 

QuesT10Ns, Propoſitions made or offered by Way of 


Diſpute. 


ut'sToR [queſtor, L.] a publick Treaſurer, Gham- 


Qprsr-ugx, Perſons choſen annually in each Ward of 
the City of London, to enquire inta Abuſes and Miſdemean- 
ours, eſpecially ſuch as relate to Weights and Meaſures. 

Que'srus. [quefitus, L.] in Law, uſed of Land which 
does not deſcend by hereditary Right, but is acquired by a 
Man's own Labour and Induſtry. - + 

QuesTus % nobis, the Form of a Writ of Nuſance, 
which lies againſt him to whom the Houſe or other Thing 
that breeds the Nuſance is alienated or made over. | 

To QueTCH, to budge or ſtir ; to cry. | 

Que've de hironde [in nr i. e. a Swallow's Tail; a 

es of which open or ſpread to- 

wards the Head of the Campaign, and draw towards the 


Gorge. 


Q a improvide, a Superſedeas granted in many Caſes 
where a Writ is erroneouſly ſued out or awarded. 

To Qu1'ssLE [prob. fum a motu] to move as the Guts 
do; alſo to equivocate or play with Words. 

A Qu1'nsLE, an Equivocation, &c. _ 

Quacx {cpic, Sax.] agile, nimble, brisk ; alſo alive. 

ron i. a Kind of wild Aſh. | 

Quicx-Scab, a Diſeaſe in Horſes. 

To Qui'cksn [of c 


a 


piccan, Sax. ] to become alive, as a 

Child in the Womb; alſo to haſten. | 420 
Qua'cxxess [of cyic and ney Te, Sax.] Agility, Nimble - 

neſs, Briskneſs: ; 


Qu1'ckx-Sands [of cyic, and yand, Sax.] Sands which 
ſhake and tremble, into which thoſe, who over them, of- 
ten fink. a - 

S ex- Set [of cpic and yerwvan, Sax. to plant] a Sort 

of Thorn, of which Hedges are made. | 


| Qur'cx-Silver [of c pie and Jil xe ne, Sax.} a Mineral or 
Prodigy among Metals, which is fluid like Water; and tho 2 
very heavy Body, yet eaſily flies away, when ſet over the Fire. 
| Op 5 cx-Sighted [of cyic and Feyih de, Sax.] having. « a 
arp Eye. | ws 
ur'cx-Witted [of cyic and pig, Sax. ] having a ſharp Wit. 
| Gor prob. 2 Cad) a * — Quantity of 
Tobacco, to be held in the Mouth, or chew'd., 
. | . #4 4 2 85 1 5 U þ þ N 6 * Qv¹ 
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| QVU 
| Qui #0 gu, ene good Turn: for another; Triek for 
Tri eee, . s | 
Qv1y pro que (with Phyfc.) is when a Medicine of one 
zality is ſubſtituted for another. * Bb 
vu [prob. of cydimiaram, L.] a'Sort of Conſerve, 
c of Quinces. en | R 
v1/ppITATIVE, eſſential. 2 | X 
Sen [qu. of quidditas, of quid, L. what] the Efſence 
of ,a Thing, or the being what it is ; alſo a ſubtle Queſtion, 
2 Quirk; * NN . 
ns [in Metaphy.] ſignifies the fame as Being, 
but infers a Relation to our Underſtandings ; for the very 
asking what a Thing is, implies, that it is an Object of 
Knowledge. DSN | 
 Qu1vx, or cud the inner Part of the Throat in Beaſt. 
7 
Dire itn Olof quies, and efentia, L.] a State of Reſt. 
Qv1z'scenT [quieſcens, L.] at reſt. 3 
Qu1sz'/scenTs 22 liter, L.] Letters that do not 
move, or are not pronounced in reading. | 
Quie'r [quietrs, L.] at reſt, ſtill, not troubled. 
1 T ARE [old Deeds] to quit, acquit, diſcharge, or 
fave harmleſs. i | 
Qu1z'r® clamare [in Law) to quit, claim, or renounce all 
Pretenſion of Right and Title. ah 
Qur'sT15M [of guietut, L. quiet] the Principles, Cc. 
of the Quietiſti, a Sort of Roman Catholicks, whoſe denomi- 
nating Tenet is, that — conſiſts in the Reſt and inter- 
nal Recollection of the Mind. | 4b, 
ur'eTxEss [of gquies, L. and neſs] a quiet State, a being 
free from any Perplexity, Diſturbance, or Trouble. 
Qu1'sTvs redditus, a Quit-Rent, or ſmall Acknowledg- 
ment, paid in Money to ſome Lords of Manours, L. 
Quaiz'Tvs % LI. e. he is quiet or acquitted] a Phraſe uſed 
by the Clerk of the Pipe and Auditors in the Exchequer, 
in their Acquittances and Diſcharges, given to Accomptants. 
Qyirx [prob. of kulh, Teut. caulis, L. a Stalk] a Fea- 
ther of a Fowl's Wing. 
Qu1'LLETs [prob. q. d. Puibblets, or little Quibbles| 
Subtilties, Quibbles, Cn 
Qu1LT [incert Etym.) a Covering for a Bed, Cc. 
Qu1na'r1vs, of, or pertaining to the Number 5. 
Qu1'nce [un coin, F.] a Sort of Fruit or downy Apple. 
Qy1/ncunx, five Twelfths of any intire Thing divided 
into twelve Parts. | 7 
* + + * Qurncunx Order, an Order of ranging 
* + . + trees, Cc. byfives, as it were, as thus, 
5 „ ogy [with Afrol.] an Aſpect when 
the Planets are diſtant 5 Signs. | 
Quinpe'cacon [of guingue, L. five, JSexg ten, and 
le, Gr. a Corner] a plane Figure of fifteen Sides and 
Angles, which, if they are all equal to one another, is called 
a regular Quindecagon. | 
' Qur'xquace'ss1s, a Roman Coin of 50 Aﬀes, in Value 
35. and 3 half Pence Engliſh, L. | 
Quinquace's1Ma Sunday [ſo called, becauſe. it is about 
the goth Day before Eafter] Shrove-Sunday. 
Givens. five, L. | 3 
QuixQUE angled Figure [ Geom. ] a Figure having 5 Angles. 
n e, [in Botan. Mrit.] divided 
into five Partitions, as the vio/a Mariana, or Coventry- 
Bells, c. 
 <Quinquero'LiaTed [of gingue five, and folium a Leaf, 
L.] having five Leaves. 
Qu1'NQUEFOLIATED Leaf [with Botan.] a Kind of digi- 
tate& Leaf, conſiſting of five Fingers, as in Cinguefoil. 
Qur'NQuene'rRvea Plantago [in Botan.] fo called from its 
having 5 Fibres or Strings, the middle Sort of Plantain, IL. 
QuIinQUEREMIs, a Galley with five Oars, L. | | 
Ingen NAa'Lia, Games or Feſtivals, celebrated every 
fifth Year, in Honour of the deified Emperors. | 
Qu 1inQuUENNIAL [of guinguennialis, L.] every five Years. 
Quinquina, the Teſuits-Bark or Powder, a Kind of Bark 
brought from Peru in America, accounted a good Remedy in 


rural, an antient Cuſtom, a Poſt driven into the 
Ground with a Buckler fixed to it, for the Performance of 


young People unmarried to come before his Caſtle, once e 


the Heir of the Diſſeiſor deceaſed; L. 


the Pariſh. * 


military Exerciſes on 'Horſe-back, with Poles, ing or 
Darts, breaking of Lances, &c. He who breaks moſt Pole, 
and ſhews moſt Activity, ws the Prize; alſo a Right which 
the Lord had to oblige all the Millers, Watermen, and other 


third Year, and break ſeveral Lances or Poles againſt a Pol 
or 1 Man, for his * * CERES £1 
uUrNTAL q. cental, of centum, L. an 1 an | 
Pc Wake 4 | enen 
| QurnrTaexcE [quints efſentia, L. i. e. the fifth Eſſence} 
the pureſt Subſtance drawn, out of any natural 1 4 
Medicine made of the moſt efficacious, active Particles of its 
Ingredients, ſeparated from all Fzces or Dregs ; the Spirit, 
chief Force, or Virtue of any Thing. 
QuinTzsse'xTIAL, of, or pertaining to -a + Quin. 
r; Afrobgy) an Ape of the Plan 
nr [in Air an of the Planets, when 
they are 72 Dope d from one another, and is — 
thus, G or O. | Eye 
QuinT1'Lians [ſo called of Quintilia their Prophereſs] 
an antient Chriſtian Set, who admitted Women to perform 
the facerdotal and epiſcopal Functions, grounding their 
Practice on that Paſſage of St. Paul, that in Chriſt there is 
no Diſtinction of Mlaes and Females. 
 'QuinTv'eLe [quintuplex, L.] five-fold. 

Qu1'NZAIN, a Stanza of 15 Verſes. . 
Qur'nzizms, a Fifteenth, a certain Tax, antiently ſo 
call'd, becauſe rais'd on the fifteenth Part of Mens Lands 

and Goods; alſo the fifteenth Day after any Feſtival, L. 
A Quay, _ Etym.) 2 Gibe, a Jeer, a Flout. 
Qu1re of % cbæur, F.] the Choir of a Church; alſo a 

Set of Singers ; alſo a Parcel of Paper conſiſting of twenty 

four Sheets. 2 
QurzzsTer [of Choir] a Singing - Man or Choriſter. 

A Quirk, a Shift or Cavil. 4 WM. | 
QI ALI A, Feaſts obſerved at Rome, in Honour of 


123 1. e. Romulus, on the Twelfth of the Calends of 


Y. | | 
Quirk [with Archite#;) a Piece of Ground either ſquare 
or oblong, taken out of a-Corner, or any Place elſe of a 


. Ground-Plat to make a Court- Yard, c. 


Qurr [quizte, F.] diſcharged, free from. _ 


To Quir [quitter, F.] to leave or forſake'; to part with; 
to leave off or give over. | 


Qu1T Claim [in Law] is the Releaſe or Acquittance ofa 


Man of any Action that he hath or may have on ſome 
certain Occaſion ; or a quitting one's Claim or Title. 


Quite [prob. of guietus, L. quits of guitter, F. wholly, 
altogether, — ee IK , | 
Qu1T-RxENT, an Acknowledgment or ſmall Rent payable 
by Tenants to the Lord of the Manour. | | 
Qu1'TTER, the Matter of a Sore or Ulcer. 
Qur'TTER Bone [in Horſes] a Diſeaſe, a hard, round 
Swelling on the Cronet, - between the Heel and the 
Quarter. | 


To Quives [incert. Etym.] to ſhiver or ſhake with Cold, 


F ear, r. 


Qui'vsR [cocen, Sax. ] a Caſe for Arrows. 

Quo jure [i. 2. by what Right] a Writ that lies for him 
who has Land, wherein another challenges Common for 
Paſture Time out of Mind. | 

Quo Minus, a Writ which lies for him, who has a Grant 
of Houſe-bote in another Man's Wood, againſt the Granter's 
non re Waſte, as that the Grantee cannot enjoy bis 

rant, L. | | 


Quo warranTo, a Writ which lies againſt him who 


uſurps any Franchiſe or Liberty againſt the King; 'as © 
have Waif, Straw, Fair-Market, Court-Baron, Leet, or ſuch- 


like, without a good Title. . $499 | 
Qn Clerici, c. a Writ that lies for a Clerk, who, by 
Reaſon of ſome Land he hath, is made, or like to be made, 
a Bailiff, Beadle, or ſuch-like Officer. HH Ste 
Quo Clerici benefitiati, &c. a Writ to exempt the Clerk 
of the Chancery from Contribution towards the Proctors of 


the Clergy in Parliament, L. 


Quop ei deforciat, a Writ that lies for 2 Tenant in Tail, 
in Dower, or for Life, againſt him who entered and took 


away the Land recovered, or againſt his Heir, L. 


Cop permittat, &c. a Writ lying for the Heir of him 
that is diſſeized, or put out of his common Paſture, againſt | 


Quo» Perſona nec, &c, © a Writ which lies for {ſpiritual 


Pp Perſons diftreined in their ſpiritual Poſſeſſions, for the 4 27 


ment of a Tax antiently eall'd 's Fifteenth with the reſt 


Qu on- 


der 


run out 


ed 2 nc ater 


irk. 
e e KIAN, one : who follows the Dickates of his 


5 in the Univerſity Schools} 


Qyo DLIBETS | 
L Que fons Theſes or Problems an- 
QuoDLIBE TICAL Dueſti fot * Emtr- 


tiently propoſed to to be 4 
Quo1L, 2 Stir or Tumult. See Coil. 


tainment. 


von [Koller, Teur. a Collar] a Round of a Cable * 


urns are laid one upon another, or a Rope or Cable 
r up round, one Turn over another, ſo that they may 
free and ſmooth without Kenks, 1. e. without 
Twiſtings or Doublings. 

Weather Quo [with Sailors] is when a Ship has. her 
Head brought about ſo, as to lie that Way that. her Stern 
did before, without looſing any Sail, but only bearing up 
W * 

Quo1L — with Sailors] to lay the Turns of a Rope 
Wot after ſuch a Manner mentioned in the Coil. 


Quoins (cumei, L. coins, F.] Wedges for faſtenin great 
Gunz to the Ship's Sides 3 Stones, Ec. in the ers 
of Buildings. 


Cantick Quoins, ſhort three edged Quoins to be put be- 
tween Casks. 

Quoirs [of coete, De.] round Irons for Pla ay- 

Quo'xu [i. e. of whom] a; Word frequently uſed in the 
Commiſhons of the Juſtices of the Peace, as where a Com- 
miſſion is directed to five or ſeven Perſons, or to any three 
of them, among whom, B. C. and D. E. are to be two, 


there B. C. and C. D. are ſaid to be of the Quorum; be- 


cauſe the reſt cannot proceed without them. And thence 4 
Fuſtice 7 he Peare and Quorum is one without whom the 
a of the ]nſtices cannot act in ſome Caſes. 

Quo't A 1 — pars, L.] a Contribution, a Share. 

QuorTa'TiION [Citatio, L. Ja Citation, or Quoting. 

To QuoTs { coter, F. citare, L. J to cite, alledge, or 
bring in an Author or Paſlage. 

Vorn, [of epe ban, Sax. to ſay ſaith. 

QuoT!rp1ian Lquotidianus,” L.] of every Da 

Quo't1ENT [quotiens, L. how or as 8 the Number 
chat indicates how many Times a Diviſor is dere in 
the Dividend. 


R. 
r Roman, R r Italic, A r Old Engliſh, Þ Sax. is the 
17th Letter of the Alphabet; P Cr. the 15th, 7 
Heb. is called the zoth, Litera Canina, or the Dog's Letter, 
becauſe of its Sound, ſomething like the Noiſe a Dog makes 
when he ſnarls. 
R, in Phyſicians Bills, ſtands for Recipe, and ſignifies take. 
R frequently ſtands for Rex King, or Regina Queen, or 


Regie of the Royal, R. S. Regie Societatis, L. 


R [with the Hntients] was'a numerical Letter, and ſig- 
nihied 80. 


I With a Daſh at the Top ſtood for 80000. . 

Ta RARATE [Rabatre, F.] to deſcend, or come lower. 

To RABACTR [with Falcoxers} a Hawk is ſaid ſo to do, 
whe, 1 by the Motion of the Bearer's Hand, ſhe recovers 

e 

Ra'zzer [Minfoer derives it of Nia, Heb. multiplied, 
becauſe of their great Increaſe; but Skinner, of rapidus, 1 
on Account of their Agility and OY a Coney. 

To Sable, (with Carpenters, &c.) to make Channeb in 


, A Ra BBETING [with Shiperights) i Lhe letting in of the 


lanks to the Ship's Keel, it being hollow'd away, that che 


Planks may join the better and cloſer. 
RA“ T [of a Ship's Keel] the hollowing before-men- 


tioned. 


2 221 2027, Heb: a Doctor or Teacher of the Few 
Bs 'BBIN 1% Law. 
RaBBL NICAL, of, or pertaining to the Rabbi? . tink 


Ra“ BBINIST, one well verſed in the Writings, os Doc- 
trines and Opinions of the Rabbins. 


4 [of Rabala, L. a Brawler]the Mob, the Lowet 


People. 
Ranpor DES [Pableeds, Gr.) gee Rbabdaides..: 1404 
B1'DITY 15 Rabbids, . Madnels; maden 
a 'BIDNESs & Ravenouſnefs. YA 
RA BIEs, Rage, Fury, Madneſs, L. Ho 1 ' ABC 4 11 Wh 
Ra“ ins Hyurupbobica. See „L. 


4 BINET|[in Gunner 5 — the ſmalleſt Resser Orinance but 
dun an nt and an | half Diameter at the o__ _ 
8 *.. . * is l 1 of \ 


* 
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Geber II. e. an Thing, whit you pleaſe} e Quid- 


with at Tennis- 


R A 


Foot and an half long, requiring a 1 of ſi Ounces, of 
Powder, and weighing three hundred Pounds 

Ra'ca (NP, Heb. of d, empty] A Wordof Cour 

Rach — for n vain empty Fellow. 

Raccousct Tin Heraldry] | fignifies the ſame as] Canine, 
i. e. cut off, or ſhortened, denoting. a Croſs, or other Ordi- 
wy that does not extend to the of che Eſcutcheon, 

as they do, ben named without ſuch Diſtinction, . 

Rach [Razza, Ital. of Radixy L. a Root] Lineage, or 
Generation proceeding from Father to Son ; a Family ; alſo a a 
Root of Ginge. 

Racx, the Courſe or running of Perſons on Foot, or on 
Horſe- back, Ariving who ſhall get to the Goal before the 
the other. | 

Racema'ri0N, a gathering of, Gras, 1 

RAM TERKOUS [Racemifer, L. ] bearing Cluſters. 

Racemo'ss [racemo/ns, L. ] full of Cluſters. 

- Ractmo' * 2 um, [in Botan. Writ. ] cluſtered, a3 Grapes, 
Foun wat Se. 

A Ra'cnar 7 [of racheter, F. to redeem] a Com 

Racue' 4 tor Theſt, or the Redemption of 7 a 
Thief. The ſame as Theft-bore. 


Ra'cugr ſin Law) a Fine or Redemption, paid for the 
Redemption of a Thief. 
Racur' "tk of Pax ic. Gr. ] Muſcles belonging to the 
RACHiatl ack, 15 named by foreign Anatomiſts, 
N ſame that are called by others Semi- 
Jpinati, 
Ra'cnurrarer Muſculi [of pays, Gr. the Spine of the 
Back] Muſcles belonging to the Back. 
Rack [racke, Du.] a torturing Machine, to force Con- 
feflion from a ſuppoſed Offender. 
Rack, a wooden Frame in a Stable, Ec. to hold Hay or 
Fodder for Cattle ; alſo a Frame to put Bottles in. 
Rack of Matter [ hpacca, Sax. ] a Neck or Scrag of 
Mutton, + 
To Rack [ratken, Du.] to put Offenders to the Torture 
of the Rack; to extort a Confeſſion. 
To Rack Wines [of pecan, Sax. to cure] to draw them 
off from the Lees. 
Rack Vintage, the om: Voyage made into France for 
racked Wines. 
Ra“ RET [Cra — F. ] an Inſtrument to ſtrike the Ball 
lay; alſo a Stir, a Diſturbance, a Noiſe, 


an Hurly-Burly. 
Racxinc Pace [in 9 Pace in which a Horſe 
neither trots nor ambles, but is between both. 
Rackoo'n, a New England Animal ſomething like a 
Badger, having a Tail like a Fox, being cloathed with a 


thick and deep Furr. It fleeps in the Day-time in a hollow 
Tree, and goes out a-Nights, when the Moon ſhines, to 
feed on the Sca-ſide, where it is hunted by Dogs. 

Ra'cy [pore of Wine] that has by Age loft its luſcious 
Quality. 41 
Rab [ has, nes, node, Sax. ] differ only i in Dialect, and 
fi gnify Counſel. 

"Ru . [Archire@ure] the Bowings in or Copings 
of Walls. 

RapEcnE'nisTORs I in Doom day Book] Liberi be 
Freemen, or, as ſome think, Rade Knights, Spelmnan. 

RA DTA ERC Us externs (with Anat.] two Muſcles of the 

Raviar'vus interns & Wriſt; one of which ſerves to bend 
it, and the other to ſtretch it out. 

Ra'piaLl Curves [in Geom.] Curves of the ſpiral Kind, 
whoſe: Ordinates do all terminate in the Center of the 
including Circle, and appear like ſo many Radii of that 
Circle. 

Ra'piance T{of | radiare; L. Brightneſs, Gliftering 


Ra'piancy { nels, Sc.] 


- Ra'prant [redizns,” L.] darting forth Rays, glittering, 


| e. like the Sun-Beams. 


Ra DIANTNESs [of radians, L. Glitieringneſs, Sc. 


. Ra'viaTs Flower, . d Flower whoſe Leaves ant 
in the Manner of Rays. 


Rai TION „ daring: or Ping forth on or e 
Lig E ; 
hers rg of the animal. Spirits, the Manner of e 


Motion of the animal Spirits, on a Suppoſition, that re 
.diffuſed'from the Brain towards all the Parts of the Body, 
through the lirtle Canals ol the 1 8 as — from a 
_ Mahi Ws 14S . 
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id in-bred ; or that which is the Root or 


- when the Lord 
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_ Ra'viear trail, L. of. dr 


whence 
any Thing ariſes. | % | 

n Moifture [with 1 Saya funda- 
mental Juice of the Body, faid to nour preſerve the 
natural Heat, as Oil does a Lamp. £ 

Ra'v1cal DPueftion[with 4frologers] one that is propoſed, 
the Aſcendant, and Lord of the Hour are 
of one Nature and Triplicity. 2 

Rapical Sign [ with Algebraifs] the Sign or Cha- 
rafter of the Root — a 4 as () is the Sign or Cha- 
rater which e es ot. ; 

in {of radicalis, L.] the Quality of being 

2 radical, of having Roots, or of being 
well-founded. | 

To Ra'picaTE [radicare, L.] to ſend forth or take Root. 

Ra'picaTed [radicatus, L.] rooted 

Ravrca'tion, the Action whereby Plants take Root, or 
ſhoot out Roots. ; 

Rape [in Botan. Writ.) in or with a Root, L. 

Ra Dices, in or with Roots, L. 

Ra'picuLs [radicula, L.] that Part of the Seed of a Plant, 
which, upon Vegetation, becomes its Root. | 

Ravico'ss [radicoſus, L.] having a great, or many Roots. 

RAD“ cu [with Botanifs] a Radiſh; alſo the Herb 
Soap-weed. 

0 RaD1r'F1CATE Ter b L.] to make Roots. 

RA DIO'sE Cradioſus, L.] that hath thick, or many Beams 
or Rays. 

RA“ Dien [ hevic, Sax. ] an edible Root. 

Ra'vius, a Ray or Beam of the Sun, c. L. 

RA Dius [in my the upper and lefſer Bone of the 
Arm; alſo the larger Bone of the Leg. On 

Ra'vivs [in Geom.] the Semi-Diameter of a Circle, or a 
right Line drawn from the Center to the Circumference. 

Ra'pivs [in Optics] a ſtraight Line full of Light, or an 
Illumination made by a right Line. 

Ra'vivs [in Mecban.] a Spoke or Fellow of a Wheel, 
becauſe they iſſue like Rays from the Center of it. 

Ra'd KNicnrs. See Rod-Knights; certain Servitors, 
who held their Lands by ſerving their Lord on Horſeback. 

Ravio'METER, a mathematical Inſtrument called a Fa- 
cob's Staff. | 

Ra'pix, the Root of a Tree or Plant, L. 

Ra'vix [with A/ro/.] the Beginning of Things; or the 
Ground-Work ; whence is inferr'd the Reaſon of computing 
the Motions of the heavenly Bodies, relating to ſuch a Per- 
ſon or Thing: And ſo the Figure, that is drawn for the 
Time of any Perſon's Birth, is called the Radix, with Re- 
ſpect to Directions, Progre ſſions, Revolutions, ec. 

Ra'dman [ Doom - Day nary. ſuppoſed to be the ſame 
with Rad- Knight, or, as others ſuppoſe, from meat Counſel, 
and if ſo, neagman is a Counſellor. | 

Ra'ters of a Cart, the Rails on the Top of it. 

Ra'rFFLE Net, a Sort of Fiſhing-Net. 


 Ra'eFLinG [| of Raffler, F. ] a Play with three Dice, 


wherein he that throws the greateſt Pair, or Pair-Royal, 
wins. 

RaerT, a Float-Boat of Timber. | 

Ra'rTex [ næ de n, Sax. ] a Piece of Timber for Building. 

Ra'rTicx 2uoins [in Archit.] Stones and Bricks ſticking 
out beyond the Brick-Work (their Edges being ſcraped off) 
in the Corners of any Building. | kee 

A Rac [prob. of rhwyg, C. Br.] a Tatter, an old 
Piece of Cloth. | 

Rac [ Hunting Term] a Company or Herd of young Colts. 

Ra'GAMUFFIN, a ſorry, raſcally, or ragged Fellow. 

Ras BoLrTs [in a Ship] Iron Pins full of Jags or Barbs 
on each Side. | ö 

To RACE [enrager, F.] to be extremely paſſionate, mad, 
furious. | ; | | 
Race [ rabies, L.] Madneſs, Fury, F. 7 
Ra'ccep [h nacod, Sax.] torn, tattered, cloathed in Rags. 


4 


RA“ Hawk [ in Falconry] a Hawk whoſe Feathers 


are broken. | | 
Racor [with Horſemen] a Horſe that has ſhort Legs, a 
broad Croup, and 'a ftrong thick Body; and is different 


from a Couſſat, in that the latter has more Shoulders and 
a thicker Neck. 8 b 


Racu' LED Fas [in Heraldry] a Croſs ra uled, 
Raccu'led & may be beſt bed wk why by 


Figure. 


RaGgcv'LED, ſpoken of a Branch that is ſawn froma Tree, 


or of a Stock ſo ſeparated from the Root. mM 
Rae, a Statute appointed by K. Ew. III. for hear- 
ing and determining all Complaints done five. Years before. 


WV, , R +... 


to the Root: 


calling it two ragged Staffs in a Froſs, as in the 


| +. } 
RA 


| Riboo! Lagen, F. d. rare Gut] a High- Geasoned T1 


of Meat; a Sauce or Seaſoning to whet the Appetite. 
Rac-#ort, an Herb. wy 
Ra'ja, a Term uſed by the Indian, for a Sort of idol, 
trous Princes, the Remains of thoſe who ruled there before 
the Conqueſt of the Mgu/s. > 
3 [of railler, F.] to ſcold, to uſeraſh, opprobrigy; 
ords. 
RAIL, a Bird ſo called becauſe its Feathers hang looſe 2. 
bout its Neck. | | | 
Rail [nzgl, Sax.] a Night-Rail, a Sort of ſhort Likes. 
Cloak, worn by Women. | 
Ra"iLERY N [of railler, F.] ſcolding, harſh, opprobrios 
RarLixng 5 nguage. | E | 
e en . of riegol, Teut. Ja wooden Fence, an incloſed 
RAT [of Arrayer, F.] Garments, Veſtments. 
Rain [hen, of nenian. Sax.] a Vapour drawn by the 


Sun, and falling to the Earth in Drops. 


Rain is formed of the Particles of Vapours, joining to. 
| nya which, being joined, fall down to the Earth. The 

ifference between Dew and Rain ſeems chiefly to be this 
That Derv falls at ſome particular Times, and in very ſmall 
Drops, ſo as to be ſeen, when it is down, but is ſcarce per. 
ceivable while falling; whereas Rain is groſſer, and falls at 
any Time. | | 

There are.ſeveral Cauſes, that may ſingly, or jointly, pro- 
duce Rain. | 

1. The Coldneſs of the Air may make the Particles of 
the Clouds to loſe their Motion, and become leſs able to re- 
fiſt the Gravity of the incumbent Air, and of conſequence 
to yield to its Preſſure, and fall to the Ground. 

2. The Vapours may be gathered by the Wind in ſuch 
Abundance, as firſt to form very thick Clouds, and then 
2 thoſe Clouds together, till the watery Particles male 

rops too big to hang any longer in the Air. 

3. When the Vapours ariſe in ſo great Abundance, as to 
reach and mingle with the Clouds above them, then 
cauſe Rain in very large Drops; and this may happen in ſt 
ſultry Weather, becauſe then the Clouds having no ſenſible 
Motion, and in the mean Time the Heat filling the Air 
with Vapours, they joining with the Clouds, and being 
ſtopp'd in their Progreſs, do open a Paſſage for the Stores of 
the Clouds to deſcend upon the Earth. 

Sometimes the warm Wind thaws the frozen Clouds in- 
to Drops, as we ſee Snow diſſolved by Heat. Now the 
thicker and ſooner any ſuch Cloud was gathered, the larger 
the Drops will be, becauſe there was greater Store of Va- 
pours condenſed there. And hence it is, that in Sum- 
mer Time, we have ſudden Showers of Rain in exceeding 
great Drops. See Snow and Hail. 

RarnBow [Renbo'ga, Sax.] 

Is the moſt admirable of all Meteors, of which the following 
Phenomena are worthy to be taken Notice of, and is a Bow of 
divers Colours repreſented in a dewy Cloud, conſiſting of 
innumerable Drops, each Drop being like a Globe of Glaſs 
filled with Water. | 

1. A Rainbow never appears but in a Place oppoſite to the 
Sun, ſo that when we look directly at it, the Sun is always 
behind us. | | | | 

2. When a Rainbow appears, it always rains ſomewhere. 

3-. The conſtant "Order of the Colours of the Rainbow, 
is, the outmoſt is red, or Saffron Colour; the next 0 
low, the third is green, the fourth or inmoſt is violet or blue. 

4. The Rainbow is always exactly round; but does not 
always appear equally intire, the upper or lower Parts being 
oſten wanting. | | 1 ot: 

5. Its apparent Breadth is always the ſame.” 

6. Thoſe that ſtand upon the plain low Ground, never {ce 
above half the Circle of the Rainbow, and frequently not 
ſo much. | of 

7. The higher the Sun is above the Horizon, the leſs 0 
ve agg is ſeen, and vice verſa, if there be no Clouds to 

nder. 13 | | 

8. No Rainbow appears, when the Sun is above 41 De. 

ees 46 Minutes high. | ARR TX 
ti Sued *. Rainbows appear together „of — 
one is higher and larger than the other, and ſhews the 
lours aforeſaid 3 but in an inverted Order, and much Rise. 

10. A Rainbow may be ſeen inthe Night, at che Full-Moo", 


affording the ſame Appearance as from the Sun, but . 


ing in Colour. 2 1 
11. The Rainbow does not appear the fame to all Erpel. 
but every one ſees his particular Bow, according to ns 
tion he ſtands in Ls in 08-7 
Of all theſe ſufficient Cauſes may be aſſigned, but * 
omitted here, for want of Room. 200 
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Lunar R now, The Ap raßee of U Bowy made by 


the Nefractisb of the Moons Rays, in the Drops” of "Rain 
1 ud'# 5 een aim. 65 Sat} 0% 
in the Night Time. . Reel 
Marine Raix sow]. a. Phemmenen, ſometimes ſeen” in a 
much agitzted Sea, when the Wind fweeping Part of the 
Tops of the Waves carries them aleft; ſo that they are re · 
fracted by the Rays of the Sun falling on them, and paint 
the Colours of the Bow. III Is 11 F IS ws _ 4 
RAIx-DEER, a Sort of Stag in Maſco r g. 
' Rar/n1nxss I nenne y, Sax. IAptneſs to rain, rainy . 
Tra of Rains [among Sailors] ſo named, becauſe there 
zre almoſt conſtant Rains and continual Calms, Thunder and 
Lightening very violently; and, when the Winds do blow 
they are only uncertain Guſts, which ſhift about all round 
the Compaſs. By which means, Ships are ſometimes detain- 
ed there a long Time, and make but little Way. It is that 
Tract of the Sea to the Northward of the Equator, between 
4 and 10 Degrees of Latitude, and lying between the Me- 
ridian of Capede Verde, and that of the Eaſtermoſt Iſlands of 
the ſame Name. | e gi 0 
Rainy [nenig, Sax. ] moiſt or wet with Rain; alſo ready 
to rain; allo raining, » th. , 
JO RAISE [3a ma, Sax. reifer, Dan,] to lift or lift up, 
to ſet higher; * alſo to levy or gather; alſo to increaſe ; to 
prefer or advance; alſo to occafton or cauſe. | 
To Raise A Horſe [in Horſemanſbip) is to make him work 
at Curvets, Capriols, Peſattes, &c. alſo to place his Head 
right, and make him carry well, hindring him from carrying 
low, or arming himſelf. * | | 
To Raist a Siege [Milit. Term] is to give over the Attack 
of a Place, and to quit the Works thrown up againſt it, and 
the Poſts taken about it. | 
To Ra1ss A Plan [of a Fortreſs) is to meaſure with Cords 
and geometrical Inſtruments the Length of- the Lines and 
the Capacity of the Angles, in order to repreſent it in ſmall 
upon Papers, ſo as to know the Advantages and Diſadyan- 
tages of it. CY hu? 
Ra1'sep [of apiyen, Sax.] lifted up, &c. | 
Ra1sep in Fleſh [in Falconry] a Term uſed of a Hawk, 
when ſhe proſpers and grows fat. | 
Ra iszx [in Carpentry] a Board ſet on edge, under the 
Foreſide of a Step or Stair, | 
Ra1'sTy 7 [ſpoken of Horſes] a Term uſed of ſuch as will 
 Re'sry Tad ſtill, and will not go either backwards or 
forward s. F 
» RazsincG Pieces [in Architect. ] are Pieces that lie under 
the Beams, in Brick or Timber, by the Side of the Houle. 
Ra1's1Ns, Grapes dry'd in the Sun, Ovens, c. 


RaiTing 2 the laying of Hemp, Flax, Timber, &c. when 

RaTixG S green in a Pond or running Water, to ſeaſon 
them for Uſe. 6 'S 

Rake [ hace, Sax.) an Inſtrument of Husbandry with 


Tecth. 


Rare [of a Ship] is ſo much of her Hull as hangs over 
both Ends of her Keel. | 
_ To Raxv [prob. of ree kelen, Du.] to gather with a Rake. 
To Raxs a Horſe, is to draw Dung out of his. Fundament 
with the Hand. ' 
Fore-Raxs + Tbes a Ship] is that Part of it which is 
NAKE-ToRwWaRD s before, and is uſually more than a 
third, but leſs than half the Length of the Keel. 
The RAE of the Rudder, the hindermoſt Part of it. 
Rakre-arr [of a Ship] is that Part which is 
e eee the ſetting on of the Stern- Poſt; 
and is generally about a 4th or gth of her Fore-rake. 


AKE [prob. of Ny, Heb. with the Addition of 
Ra'cenzLL the Words, Hell and Shame] a profligate 
A KESHAME YPerſon, a Debauchee, a baſe raſcally Fellow. 


Racee' [with Falcon.) a Hawk that flies out too far from 
the Fowl. | | 
Ra'xER, one who is employed in cleanſing the Streets. 
Ra'xinc Table [in 4rchite&.] > Member hollowed in the 
Square of a Pedeſtal or elſewhere. | | 
Ne, K 18H, profligate, debauched, Ec. | 
Ra'xsnNESS Profligateneſs, c. 3 
Ra LLERY [raillerie, F.] merry, drolling, or playing on 
a Perſon in Words, Jeering, Jeſting, a cloſe Jibe. . 
WE Reply [railler, F.] to play and droll upon, to banter 
Jer. enn . 
To RALLx Lrallier, F.] to gather together diſperſed Troops. 
ARAa'LLy 


R. [raillerie, F. J a Bantering, Jeering, c. alſo 
a Chiding. = WP deas r n FF 
4 RA'LLy Q [ralliment, F. of rallier, F. Ia retaſſemhling 


LLYING.$ or athering together ſcattered Troops. 
2 [Nam, Sax. a male Sheep. 
NAM 
and War 


* 


tween, the Wall of the Ci 


the Top. | 
| RN 
[ Hieroglyph.] was put to ſignify a good Governor 


"RA 


7 Ran [prob. of am San fron! prifhi the 
Head) to force in by puſhing; chruſting, b — A 
Ram's-Head, an iron to heave up great: Stones with. 


Ram's-Head [ir 4 Ship] is a great Block belonging to the 
fore and main r * and Eu See dert, into 
which the Halliards are put; and in a Hole at the End 6f K 
the Ties are reev'd. ; 4 oat vinit 

RA MAH, 4 Sort of Lim apbſerved by the Mahon#tans, 
during which they faſt the whole Day with ſo ſevere guperſti 
tion, that they dare not waſh their Mouths nor even fivallow 
their Spittle ; but make amends; by feaſting all Night, and 
ſpend more in this Month than in G others. 


Ra"macy [of ramatus, L. having Boughs, of ramus a 
Branch] Branches of Trees, e. ae nr Mo 
Ramact-Hawk [of ramus the Branch of a Tree] a wild 
Hawk that has been long among the Boughs'z9r chat has but 
newly left, or is taken from the Aviary 3 and is ſo called in the 
Months of May, June, July, and Auguſt. N 
To Ra'MmBLE [q. rrambulare, L.] to go to and fro, up and 
down, or aſtray, © { | ak "aA 
A Ra'wnLEn [q. reambulator, L.] a Rover or Wanderer. 
Ramierca'tion [with Anat.] the ſpreading» of / ſmall 
Veſſels, which iſſue out from one large one: Thus the ſeve- 
ral Branches of the Horta, by which the arterial Blood js 
convey'd to all the outward Parts of the Body, are called the 
Ramifications of that Artery, L. s | 
Rampoo'zeF [at Cambridge, &c. ] a Drink made of Wine, 
RamBvu'ss [ Ale, Eggs, and Sugar, in the Winter Time; 
or of Wine, Milk, Sugar, and Roſe- Water, in the Sum- 
mer Time. : e | nmond\ 4,5 
Ra'mexin [ramegquin,' F.] toaſted Bread and Cheeſe; 
a Welch-Rabit. | | ) HOUR; 
Ra"mutnTs [ramenta, L.] Scrapin 
Ra'MEQUINS {in Cookery] ſmall Slices of Bread covered 
with a Farce of Cheeſe, Eggs, c. baked in a Pie-Pan, for 
garniſhing Diſhes, &c. 20 | | 
Ramico'se [ramicoſusr, L.] burſten bellied. / 
Ramirication ſin Botan.] ſmall Branches iſſuing out of 
larger ones; alſo the Production of Boughs and Branches. 
RamricaTions [in Painting, &c.] Figures reſembling 
Boughs or Branches. | | 10 „ale 
Ramirica'Tions [in Auat.] the Diviſions of the Arte- 
ries, Veins, or Nerves, ariſing from ſome common Trunk. 
RAMi“LTIA ſold Rec.) lopping and topping ; alſo the 
Branches or Heads of Trees, cut off or blown down. 
Ramnrxcue [with Horſemen] a reſty Horſe, who reſiſts or 
cleaves to the Spurs, that with Malice defends himſelf againſt 
the Spurs, ſometimes doubling the Reins, and frequently 
yerking to favour his Diſobedience, F. | | 
Ramis ſin Botan. Writ.) in or with Branches, L. 
Ra'mrsx [of pam, Sax. I ſmelling rank like a Ram or Goat. 
| Ra'misHNEss, Rankneſs of Smell like a Goat, r. 
Ra'misr, a Follower of Peter Ramus, a noted Writer. 
Ra'MMER, an Inftrument for ramming or forcing Stones 


8, Shavings. 5 


or Piles into the Ground; alſo the Stick of a Gun. 


Ra uo [in Boran. Writ] in or with a Branch, L. | 
RAMOLA“DE [in Cookery] a Sort of Sauce made of An- 
chovies, Capers, Parſly, Cibbols, Salt, Pepper, Qc. 
Ramo'st-Lraf [with Botan.] is that which is farther di- 
vided from an a/ated Leaf, as in the common female Fern, 
Rawub'sus; 4, um [in Botan. Writ.) branched, L. 
Ra'Mousness [rameſitasr, L.] Fulneſs of Boughs or 


Branches. 


A Raur [of rampant, F.] a hoidening, frisking, jump- 
ing, rude Gul. | 1 
To RAur [ramper, F.] to rove, frisk, 
to play Gambols and wanton Tricks. | 
RAM ANT, rampliſh, frisky, wanton, F. = | 
Ra'mranT [in Heraldry] as a Lion Rampant, is when he 
ſtands ſo directly upright, that the Crown of his 
Head anſwers directly to the Plants of his Feet, 
on which he ſtands in a perpendicular Line, and 
not by placing the left Foot in the dexter Corner 
of the Eſcutcheon ; fo that the Difference between a Lion 
Rampant, and a Lion Saliant, is, that a Rampant ſtands up- 


or jump a about 5 


right, but the Saliant ſtooping forwards, as making a Sally. 


A RAUraur-Lion | Hierog/yph.] repreſents N 
a 


RAMPIER 


wp af Ph: F.] a large maſſy Bank of 


raiſed about the Body of a Place to cover it 


from the great Shot, and formed into Baſtions, Courtains, &c. 


RAM ART ſin Civil Archite#.] the Space left void be- 
| and the next Houſes. | nn 
Rauf ier, a Tree which,” thro* Age, begins to decay at 


7 2 8 Nr 1 1 win 
ions, a Root uſęd in SalladsGGG. 
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To Ra'wFiRE, to fortify Fin with 2 R 
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Ra'rewio; with s little ranch, . 
— Arm. of © Thee; in ray 
Raus 8 or a Tree ; „any 
Branch of the larger Veſſels. JAR 
» Ra'wvs,'a Branch, Rane with a Branch, Romalis with 
little Branches, L. r 471 
Rauus anterior [Anat.) a Branch of the ſubcutaneous 
Vein, which paſſes under the Bone of the Arm, called Lua, 
to the little Finger, and there joins a Branch of the Cephalica. 
Ra uus poſterior ¶ Anat.] a Branch of the ſubcutaneous 


Vein of the Arm running near the Elboxv, 


Rau [ nan, Sax.) open or publick Theft. A Word ſtill 
uſed in theſe, and the like Phraſes, He ſpent, made away with, 
tonfounded all that he could rap and ran, or ran. 
Raven [raxcidus, T1 mething mouldy or muſty, or 
that has contracted an ill Smell by being kept cloſe. 
[| 
3332 C[ranciditas L. Rankneſs, Muſtineſs. 


RancrpirTyY 

Ra'ncorous [of rancoroſus, L.] ſpiteful, malicious, full 
of an old Grudge. 

Rancovk [rancor, L. ] a concealed or ſecret * * 
Spleen, or inveterated Hatred, kept in the Breaſt, till an 
Opportunity is found to revenge it. . 

Ra'xncovrovsNess [rancordia, L. Anger, q. cor rancidum] 
a Grudge, Spite, Animoſity, Spleen, Cc. 

Ranp, the Seam of a Shoe. 

Ranp of Beef, a long fleſhy Piece cut from between 
the Flank and the Buttock, ; 

Ra'xpom [prob, of randello, Ital. unadviſedly, or rendons, 
O. F. Uncertainty, or of randon, F.] without Aim, at aVenture. 

Ra'xDom [with Gunners] a Shot made, when the Muzzle 
of a Piece of Ordnance is raiſed above the Horizontal Line, 
and is not deſigned to ſhovt nt gn 

Ra'xrorce Ring [of 4 Gun] that which is next before 
the Touch-Hole. 

To Rancs [ranger, F.] to diſpoſe or place in its Rank 
and Order ; to draw up in Battle Array ; alſo to ramble, rove, 
or ſtray about ; alſo to ſift through a Sieve. 

Ranxcs [rangte, F.] a Row or Rank; a Ramble or Jaunt; 
alſo a Grate for a Kitchen Fire ; alſo the Beam that is placed 
between two Horſes in a Coach. 

Rane [with Gunners] the Path of a Bullet, or the Line 
it deſcribes from the Mouth of the Piece to the Point where 
it lodges. | | | 

Ra'ncep [ranget, F.] diſpoſed, placed in its Rank or Or- 
der : Or, as Mr. Baxter, of Rheng, Brit. any long Order. 

Ra'ncer [of 4 Foreſt, &c.] a ſworn Officer, whoſe Buſi- 


neſs is to walk daily through his Charge to drive back the 


wild Beaſts out of the Purlieus or disforeſted Places into 
the Foreſt-Lands, and to preſent all Treſpaſſes done in his 
Bailiwick, at the next Foreſt-Court. . | 

Ra'xncts [in a Ship] are two Pieces of Timber going a- 
croſs from Side to Side, one aloft on the Fore-Caſtle, a little 


a-baft the Fore-Maſt, and the other in the Beak-Head, before 


the Mouldings of the Bow-Sprit. 

Ra'xcLE [in Falcon. ] is when Gravel is given to an Hawk, 
to bring her to a Stomach. 

Ra'xcLIFeer [with Hunters] a Stag with lofty Horns, 
reſembling the Branches of Trees. 


RaniNats vere [wirh Anat.] the Frog-Veins, certain 


Veins that appear under the Tongue, L. 

Ranx[rancidus,L. ranc k, Teut. Iſtinking, ſmelling ill, noiſom. 
Rank | Nanc, Sax.] ſhooting forth into too many Branch- 
es and Leaves, as Plants do. 

Rank [in Milit. Affairs] the ſtraight Line which the Soldi- 


ers of a Batallion or Squadron make, as they ſtand Side by Side. 


Rank [rang, F.] a due Order or a Place allotted a Thing 
ſuitable to its 13 Quality, or Merit. 

To Ra'xKLE [rancere, F.] to grow rank ; allo to felter. 

Ra'xxxness [Nancneyye, Sax.] the having a frowzy, 
ſtrong, or noiſom Smell; alſo Luxuriantneſs. 

To Ra'nsack [q. 22 rob. of re, backward or 
contrary, in within, and ſaccus, L. a Sack, q. d. to unſack, 
or take out what was put into a Sack] to rifle, to plunder, 

Ra'xsom [rangon, F.] a Sum of Money paid for the re- 
deeming of a Captive, or for the Liberty of a Priſoner of 
War, or for the Pardon of ſome notorious Offender. 

To Ra'nsoM [rangonner, F.] to pay a Ranſom for, to 

A RanT [perhaps of randren, Du.] to rage, to rave, 
to ſwagger. | 5 | 
A Rant [in the Drama] an extravagant Flight of Paſſi- 


on, oversſhooting: Nature and Probability. 
Ra'NnTERN, an Exttavagant in Flights of Language, or 
N ĩ ¼ TTT 


uncommon, ſingular, e ſcarce 


OE like a Ligament, hinders | ſucking — 
Ra NA AE [with Anat.] two Veins under the Tony, 
ariſing from the external Jugular, and running on either 8 
4 FORTE | 
anuv*ncuLlvs, a Flower called 2 W- Foot, or golden 
Knap, L. n 
 Ravuncuuvs [with Surgeons) a Swelling, the fame 23 
ranulg. | 
. RaxunevLvs bu with Botan.] the Plant call 
1 . wb Crow "y 
ANUSCULUs repens [ Botan.] creeping F 

Rar (hype n pan, Sax. . of fand, Gr) toll, 
to nit. & 

To Rar it, to ſwear paſſionately. 

Ra'ya, a Turnip, L. g 

Raya'ciovs [rapax, L. rapace, 5 ravenous, 5 

Raya'ciousness (nee F. of rapacitas, L. of raters 

Raea'ciry e . to: ſnatch] Ravening, Ravenouſneſi. 
Aptneſs to take awake by Violence. 

Rayx [of rapere, L. to ſnatch with Violence, rape, F. , 
of raptio, L.] a Raviſhing, or forcible Violation of the 
Chaſtity of a Woman, or Virgin ; alſo a forcible carrying 
away, with intent to raviſh. h 

Rays [of the Foref] a Treſpaſs committed in the Foreg 
by Violence. | 

Raye, the Wood or Stalks of the Cluſters of | 
when dry'd and freed from the Fruit. 

Raye, a Part of a County, being much the fame as an 
Hundred. 1 : 

Raye Wine, a Sort of ſmall Wine. | 

Ra'pna [with Anat.] a Ridge or Line which runs along 
the under Side of the Penis, and, reaching from the Frexn 
to the Anus, divides the Scrotum and Perintoneum in two. 

Rarna'niTis [pagarims, Gr.] a Flower, a Kind of 
Flower de luce. 5 ä 

RaPHAnvs [Botan.] the Radiſh Root, L. 

RArnR [Anat.] the ſame as Suture. 

Ra'eip [of rapide, F. of rapidus, L. of rapere, L. to 
ſnatch away haſtily] ſwift, quick, having a violent Motion. 

Ra'ripiTyY 7 [rapiditas, L. rapidite, F. of rapere, L.] 
e, | 6. mer Quickneſs, haſty Motion, carry- 


ing ſomewhat with it. 


Ra'Prer [une rapiere, F.] a long ſlender Sword. 

RaPrFo'LIius, 4, um [in Botan. Writ.). having 2 Leaf 
like a Turnip. | 

Ra'epInE [rapina, L. of rapere, to ſnatch violently, &. 
ear gr! Pillaging, a taking away a Thing by open Violence, 
and differs from Theft, that being taking away privately, 


- contrary to the Mind pf the Owner, F. | 


Ren To, apineſu:, L.] full of Rapine. 
Rar1i'srRUM [Botan.] wild Muſtard, Carlock, a Weed. 
RayPaREE's [of rapere, L. to ſnatch or take away] cet- 

tain Iriſb Robbers. | 

* A Rarerer, a great Oath. 

Ra'eeinc [of frapor, F.)] a ſtriking. 4 
Ra'esopy [rapſodia, L. of paod)e, Gr.] 2 connecting 
together or Repetition of a great Number of Heroick 

Verſes ; but more uſually a tedious and impertinent ſpinning 

out a Diſcourſe to no Purpoſe or Benefit to the Reader. 
N. *. [raptus, L.] ſnatch'd or by Force taken away. 
Raron, a Seizer or Taker away by Force, L. 
Ra'eror [in Law] a Raviſher of Women, who in for- 

mer Times was puniſhed with the taking away his Eyes and 

Teſticles, L. | 5 

Ra ru beredis, a Writ for the taking away of an Heir, 

holding in Soccage. | | | 
Ra'yTurE [raptara, L.] a taking or ſnatching away, 43 

the Rapture of St. Paul into the third Heaven; alſo 2 

Tranſport of Mind cauſed by exceſſive Joy. 

Poetica Rarruxk, the Heat of Fire, of a Poets Fanc)- 
Ra'PTURED [of rapture, L.] ra viſhed, as raptured in Blis. 
Ra'eruRovs, raviſhing, Sc. E | 
di top [with Botan.] a Turnip or Naphew, L. 
Rayon s wich Botan.] Sow-Bread, . 
Rarum filveſtre Botan.] wild Radiſh, 
RayvncuLvs [Botan.] wild Sage. 
RARE [rarus, L.] happening but an, extraordinary, 

, by 8 
RAA [with Philoſophers] thin, not compatted together. 
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nt Body, ond that is very porous, *! | 

2 one from another, and which contains but a 
File Matter under 2 great deal of Bux. nN 

Ranera'crion [with Phileſeph.) as the Rarefaction of a 
natural Body, is its taking up more Dimenſions or larger 
Space than it did before. 7 —_— 

Ranera'ctTiVES Flake Phbykc.) Medicines which open 

RARETACIENTIA T and enlarge the Pores of the Skin, to 
give an eaſy Vent to the Matter of Perſpiration. f 

J RA“AETIE [rarefacere, L.] to make thin. 

RAAENESös 7 [raritas, L. raritè, F.] a rare Thing, a 

RARIT Y 5 hing that is extraordinary for Beauty or 
Workmanſhip, a Curioſity, Uncommonneſs, Excellency, c. 

Ra'kENESS 1 in Oppoſition to 

Ra'niTY 8 nſity or Thickneſs. 

Ra'ixentss [of Meat] Rawnels. _ 

Raro!, ſeldom, as rare florens, L. ſeldom flowering, L. 

Ra'zus, 4, um [in Botan. Writ.) thin, not thick grown 
or ſet. | 
Ra'sanT Line of Defence [Fortif.] is that Part of the 
Curtain or Flank, whence the Shot exploded razes or glances 
along the Face of the oppoſite Baſtion. 

Ra'scar [either of Paycal, Sax. old Traſh, Trumpery, 
or Racaille, F. Riff-Raft, or of Pax41, Gr. according to Ca- 


ſaubon of RV Heb. of y vain, empty, Sc.] a ſorry Fellow, 


a Villain or Rogue. | 
 Ra'scal Deer [of paycal, Sax. ] a lean Deer. 


Ra'scaliry U Raſcaille, F.)the Scum of the People, the 
Rabble ; alſo a baſe, raſcally Action. * 
To Rast on the Ground with Horſemen] is to gallop near 
the Ground. | 
R a'scALLINESS, Baſeneſs, Vileneſs, Villainouſneſs. 
Ra'stp [Cat, F.] demoliſhed; alſo blotted out. 
Ras, a Diſeaſe, an Eruption, or Effloreceſcence upon 
the Skin, thrown out in Fevers or Surfeits. 
Rasn [nd, Raſh, Du.] over-haſty, AV ray" age 
Ra'sieR of Bacon [prob. of raſura, L. ] a thin Slice. 
Ra'suness [ naSneyye, Sax.] Over-haſtineſs, Cc. 
Ra'sor [ot radrid L. ſhaving] a Knife or Inſtrument 
—— or ſhaving. . 
Ras, a Raſpberry, 
Ras» [une raſpe, F.] a File. 
To Rasy [raſpare, Ital. reſper, F.] to file. 
Ra'seaToRY, an Inſtrument to chip Bread; alſo a Sur- 
geon's Inſtrument to ſcrape foul and ſcaly Bones. 
 Ra'sp-yERRY, a Fruit of an agreeable Taſte and fine 
Flavour, prob. ſo called from its being rough on the out- 
fide like to a Raſp. | | | 
Ra'suRE [ raſura, L.] a ſhaving or ſcraping ; alſo a Daſh 
ſtruck with the Pen over a Writing. 
Rar 165 rat, F.] an Animal, an amphibious Creature, in- 
feſting Houſes, Ships, c. 
To ſmell a Rr, [ ſoupconner, F. ſubolere, L.] to diſcover 
ſome Intrigue. | 
Rat Trap [ani ratiere, F.] a Device for catching Rats. 
Rar * Mariners) is a Place in the Sea, where there 
are rapid Streams, and dangerous Currents, or Counter- 
Currents, 
Ra'TaBLE [of rata, ſe. portio, L.] that may be rated. 
RaTaer'a, a fine ſpirituous Liquor, prepared from the 
Kernels of ſeveral Sorts of Fruits, as Apricocks, Cherries, &c. 


Ra'TALLY, according to a certain Rate, by equal Portions. 


Rar A'x, an Indian Cane. | 


Rarcu? [in Chck-Work] a Sort of Wheel, which ſerves 
Rasn & to lift up the Detents every Hour, and to make 
the Clock firike. 


Ra"Tcas [in a Watch, &c. ] the ſmall Teeth at the Bot- 


tom of the Barrel, which ſtop it in winding up. 
Rar: [of rata, ſc. portio, L.] a Price or Value ſet upon, a 
ax, Proportion. | 
To Rare, [ratum pretium imponere, L.] to value or ſet a 
rice Upon. | 
70 Rats [probably of Iratus, L. angry, or hæ Se, Sax. 
e, or Ratelen, Du.] to chide or ſcold at. br 
Rarzs of Ships, are the Largeneſs and Capacity of Ships 
War, and are fix ; The Difference is commonly reckoned 
by the Length and Breadth of the Gun-Deck, the Number 
COP they contain, the Number of Men and Guns they 
_ Firſt Rar Ship has the Gun-Deck ſrom 159 to 174 
Feet in Length, 3 from 44 to FIG in Breath, con- 
_ fans from 1313 60 1882 N 5 carries from 706 to 800 
len, and from 96 to 110 Guns. . 
L. Senn Rara. has its Gun-Deck from 153 to 165 Feet in 
8 Fe _ N. 41 to 46 Feet in Brea 3 er 
o 1482 Tuns, carries fr 24 to 640 Men, and 
9 from 84 to 90 Guns. 275 9 | £ 3 


2 
a, wt 7 . 7 
0 | 1 


, whoſe Parts are at's 


64 to 80 Guns. 


G ird Rats, has its. Gun-Deck from 1439 166 Feet in 
t 


Length, and from 37 to 44 Feet in Breadth, contains from 
871 to 1262 Tuns, carries from 389 to 476 Men, aud from 


- 


Length, and from 29 to 38 Feet in Breadth, contains from 
448 to 4 — carries from 216 to 346 Men, and from 
48 to 60 p : Net | 

Fifth Rats, has its Gun-Deck from 100 to 120 Feet in 
Length, and from 24 to 31 Feet in Breadth, contains from 
269 to $42 Tuns, carries from 45 to 190 Men, and from 26 
to 44 Guns. | Wo | 
Sixth RaTz, has its Gun-Deck from 87 to 95 Feet in 
Length, and from 22 to 25 Feet in Breadth, contains from 
152 to 256 Tuns, carries 
16 to 24 Guns. | 

RATE Tythe, a Duty cn 18 Owners of Cattle, when 
= in a Pariſh. for leſs than a Year. | 

ATEE'N [ratine, F.] a Sort of Stuff for Garments. 

Ra"THER Ta Ooh, Sax. ] to be more willing. 

RaT1Fica'Ti0N, a Ratifying or Confirming; ſomething 
done by another in one's Name, I. 

RaTirica'Tion [in Law] the Confirmation of a Clerk in 
a Benefice, Ic. formerly given him by the Biſhop, where 
the Right of Patronage is doubted to be in the King. 

To n L. ratifier, F.] to confirm or 
eſtabliſh, eſpecially by a publick Act. | 

Ra'T10, Reaſon, Conſideration, Regard, L. 

Ra'T1o [in Arith. and Geom.] that Relation of homo- 
geneous Things, which determines the 1 of one 
from the Quantity of another, without the Intervention of 
___ : Of. 

a'Tio [in Mathemat.] the Rate, Reaſon, or Proportion 
that ſeveral Quantities or Numbers have one to another, 
with Reſpect to their Greatneſs or Smallneſs. / 

RaTiocinaBrLity [of ratiocinabilis, L.]Rationableneſs. 

RaTioc!xnaBLE [ratiocinabilis, L.] that hath the Uſe of, 


or done with Reaſon. | 


To RaT1o'cinaTte [ratiocinari, L.] to reaſon. 
RAT10CINA'T1ON, a rational Debating, Arguing, or Diſ- 
puting; Reaſoning; the Art of exerciſing the Faculty of 
eaſoning; the Operation of Reaſon, or Reaſon reduced in- 
to Diſcourſe, | 
RaTiocina'Tive, of, or pertaining to Ratiocination. 
Ra'TioNn, a Portion of Ammunition, Bread, or Forage, 
diſtributed to every Man in the Army, F. | 
RATIO [of Bread] for a Foot-Soldier, is a Pound and a 
half a Day. 
Ra'TiONABLE [rationabilis, L.] reaſonable. 
Ra'TionaBLENEss [7ationabilitas, L.] Reaſonableneſs. 
Ra'TionaBILEs expenſe, ſuch Allowance as the King, 
conſidering the Price of all Things, ſhall judge meet to im- 
poſe on the People to pay for the Subſiſtence of their Repre- 
ſentatives in Parliament. . | 
RaTiona'BiL1 parte benorum, a Writ which lies for the 
Wife againſt her Husband's Executors, that deny her the 
third Part of his Goods, after Debts and Funeral Charges 
have been defrayed, L. 


m 50 to 110 Men, and from 


Forth Rate, has its Gun-Deck from 118 to 146 Feet in 5 


4 


RaTiona'tiBvs divifir,a Writ for ſettling the Boundaries 


between two adjoining Lordſhips, for one Lord againſt the 
other, who has incroached upon his Waſte. 
RaTionaB1'LIiTY [ratonabilitas, L.] Reaſonableneſs. 
Ra'TioNnAL [rationalis, L.] endued with Reaſon, rea - 
ſonable. | 
RATIONAL Horizon l is that whoſe Plane is 
conceived to paſs through the Center of the Earth; and 
therefore divides the Globe into two equal Portions or He- 
miſpheres. "roo aa 
Ra'Tional Quantity, &c. a Quantity or Number com- 
menſurable to Unity. | | 


Part. 
Ra'TionaLl Frafion, is that which is equal to ſome ali- 
quot Parts of an Unity. | ; 
Ra'T10NAL mix'd Number, is one that conſiſts of an In- 
teger and a Fraction, or of Unity and a broken Number. : 
Ra'Ti0NnaL Way of erefting a Figure, a Method of di- 
ſtributing the Spaces of the 12 Houſes, ſo call'd by Regio- 


montanus, becauſe of its Excellency above thoſe of the An- 


tients. The Method of this is, by dividing the Equator into 


12 equal Parts, by 6 great Circles drawn thro? the ſeveral 


Sections of the Horizon and Meridian, after the ſame Man- 
ner as Ptolemy and his Followers did the Zodiack. ' 


.. RaTiona/LE, an Account or Solution of ſome Opinion, 
Action, Hypotheſis, Phenomenon, or the like, on Principles | 
j ( 


RATIONAL Integer, is that where of Unity is an aliquot | 
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ent worn by the Jh High- | 5 
eee L.] Reaſonableneſs; 


fon before Revelation. 


a. 


s frontit, L. f 


RaTio'ns 7 Anat.) the Bone of the Forec head, 


otherwiſe called 
Ra“Tirvs. 
preſſion of a Ship, in Weight four Ounces, 4. | 
Rar Lines Qſin a S] thoſe Lines which make the 
Ra'TLINGS dder-Steps to get up the Shrouds and 
Puttocks. N | 3 
RaT-TA1L [with Horſemen) a Horſe that has no Hair up- 
on his Tail. Ot 3 
To RAT TIE [prob. of Ratolen, Du. or heran, Sax. ] 
to 7 a rattling Noiſe, to talk confuſedly or fillily, to be 
noiſy. | ; 
To RTI [hNeoan, Sax. ] to ſcold at, or rate. 
A MrR-nATTTLE, an empty, noify, talkative Perſon. 
'Ra'rTLE-Snake [in Virginia, &c.] a large Snake having a 
Rattle in his Tail, compoſed of Bones incloſed in a 47 
Husk; but altho' the Bite of it is mortal, yet it never med- 
dles with any Thing, unleſs provoked. 
A Ra'TTLE [ratel, Dy.) a Toy for a Child. 
To RATTIE [ 
fire of Copulation. 
ToRa'TTLE in the Sheath[ſpoken of a Horſe] who is ſaid ſo 
75 when he makes a Noiſe in the skinny Part of his 
ard. | 
RaTToo'n, a Veſt- Indian Fox, which has this peculiar 
Property, that if any Thing be offered to it that has lain in 
Water, it will wipe and turn it about with its Fore-feet, 
before it will put it to its Mouth. 


waſte, 
Ra'vace, Havock, Waſte, Spoil, Ruin, F. 


headed. | 

RAVE Bread, a middle Sort of Bread. 

To Ra'ver [of Ravelen, Du.] to ſnarl, as hard-twiſted 
Thread; alſo to run out in Threads, as Knitting and ſlight- 
woven Cloth does. 

Ra'vELiIns {in Fortif.] Works, conſiſting of two Faces 


that make a ſalient Angle, which are commonly call'd Half- 


Moons by the Soldiers : They are raiſed before the Courtins 
or Counterſcarps. | 

To Ra'vey [pzpin, Sax.] to devour greedily. | 

Ra'vex [nzyen of pz ian, Sax. to ſnatch] a Bird well 
known. 

RA“ EN [ Hieroglyphically ] is put to ſignify long Life, 
and of one not 4A 4 ; * Raven, a Man dead 
in a very old Age. | 

Ra'veninc [ rapine, F. rapina, L.] Rapine, greedy 
Eating. LE Ty 

Ra"vgnous [prob. of raveneux, F.] greedy, gluttonous. 

Ra"vexousness [of hæ ian, Sax. to ſnatch greedily, or 
do 47 F.] Greedinels, rapacious, devouring Appetite. 

0 Enn [of næ pian, Sax. to ſnatch] to devour or eat 
greedily. | | 
Ra"vin [of pz pian, Sax.] Ravenouſneſs, Milton. 
A Ra'vinc [reverie, F.] delirious Talking, &c. 
To Ra'visn [ravir, F. of rapere, L.] to take or ſnatch 


away violently ; alſo to commit a Rape upon a Woman; 
allo to charm or pleaſe exceedingly, to tranſport with Joy, 


Admiration, c. 
Ra'visHincGNness [ravi/ment, F. Ja Raviſhing, Charming, 
delighting Nature or Quality. | 


Ra'visamenT [raviſſement, F.] the Raviſhing or violent 


Deflowering of a Virgin ; alſo a Tranſport of Joy, Rapture. 
Ra'visamenr: [in Lao] is the taking away either Woman 

or an Heir in Ward. 5 : | | 
Ra"visHMENT de Garde, a Writ which formerly lay for 

the Guardian by Knight's-Service or Soccage, againſt one 


who took from him the Body of his Ward. 


Ravissa'xnT [in Heraldry] is the Term uſed 
K @! to expreſs the Poſture of a Wolf half-raiſed, as it 
Sy | were juſt ſpringing forwards upon his Prey; ſee 
the Figure, F. F | 
-Rav'ciry [ravcitas, L. raxcite, F.] Hoarſeneſs. 


;Rav'comen [in Virginia, &c.] a Kind of Fruit like a 


Gooſeberry. 


Raw [ bneap, Sax. raum, Du.] fpoken, of Meat not 
thoroughly cod. rs EO II Wh nd, 1, i l 
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rant, a Roman Coin ſtamp'd with the Im · 


ſpoken of a Goat] to make a Noiſe for De- 


To Ra'vact [ ravager, F.] to ranſack, to ſpoil or lay 


79 Rave [rever, F.] to talk idly or madly, to be light- 


lity, Power. 
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2 Rav Lochen, F. radius, L.] a Beam of the Sun or any 

tar. > a urs = ' 

Rax [in a Figurative Senſe) the Luſtre or Brightneg of 
Thin = | * 0 


F- RETRY | 

* Cloth, Cloth _ was 7g ons or dye. 

AY [in Optichs] a Line ight ted from a 12. 
diant Point, * unreſiſting 5 — 
Sir Jſaac Neroton, the leaſt Parts of Light, whether ſucceſſive 
in the ſame Line, or cotemporary in ſeveral Lines. | 

Common Ray [in Opricks} is a Right Line drawn from the 
Point of Concourſe of the 2 Foe Axes through the Mid. 
dle of the Right Line, which paſſes by the Center of the 
Apple of os ye. j a. N 

Princi av [in Perſpect.] is the perpendicular Diſtance 
betveias thy Eye — * Plane or Table. | 

Rir of Reflection, is the Right Line by which the Re. 
flection is made. £2.74 | 

Ray of Refractiu, is a Right Line whereby the Ray of 
Incidence changes its Straightneſs, or is broken in paſſing cho 
the ſecond Medium, whether it be thicker or thinner. . 

Ray of Incidence [in Catoptricks) a Right Line which 
falls from ſome Point of an Object upon the Surface of 2 
Looking-Glaſs, or Piece of poliſhed Metal, 

| Ray of Incidence [in Dioptrichs) is a Ray of Light that 
paſſes in a Right Line, from a certain Point in the viſible 
Object in one Medium, till it meets with a ſecond Medium. 
1 a” =: + Corn, to fan it, in order to ſeparate it from the 

Ray Graſs, a Sort of Graſs or Herb. | 

Ray [with Botan.] is ſeveral Semi-florets, ſet round 2 
Disk, in Form of a radiant Star. | 

' Rays [natural Philoſophy] or Beams of the Sun, or Rays 
of Light, are [according to the atamical ee thoſe 
very minute Particles or Corpuſcles of Matter, which iſſue 
continually out of the Sun, and thruſt on one another all 
round in Phyſically ſhort Lines (which is proved to be the 
right Opinion by many Experiments ;) or, 

Rays [according to Des Cartes] are made by the Action of 
the Luminary on the contiguous Æther and Air, and fo are 
propagated-every Way in ſtraight Lines, through the Pores of 
the Medium. te | 

Convergent Rays [in Opticks] are thoſe which going from 
divers Points of the Object incline towards one and the fame 
Point tending to the Eye. g Ne 

Divergent Rays [in Opticks] are thoſe Rays which going 
from the Point of a viſible Object are diſperſed and continu- 
ally depart one from another, according as they are removed 
from the Object. | | | 

Parallel Ra xs [in Opticks] are thoſe Rays that keep an 
equal Diſtance from the viſible Object to the Eye, which is 
ſuppos'd to be infinitely remote from the Object. a 

Diverging Rays [in Opticks] are ſuch as go continuilly 
receding from each other. 5 | 

Rayonna'xT [in Heraldry] ſignifies darting forth Rays, 
as the Sun does, when it ſhines out. So a Cr, 
Rayonnant is one which has Rays of Glory behind 
it, darting out from the Center to all the Quarters 
of the Eſcutcheon, as in the Figure. 

To Raz out [razer, or raſer, F. prob. of fan, Gr.] to 
{crape or blot out. | | 

Razz [with Horſemen] a Horſe is ſaid to raze, or have 
razed, when his Corner-Teeth ceaſe to be hollow, ſo that | 
the Cavity, where the black Mark was, is filled up, the Teeth 
even, ſmooth and.raz'd, or ſhaved, 'as it were, and the Mark 
diſappears. 5 N 1. | 

Razor 2 [culter raſorius, L.] a Barber's Knife or Inftru- 

Lees Et, 6h ſhaving. Way of 5 

Ra"zors [with Hunters] the Tuſhes of a Bor. be 

Reaci [pzc, Sax.] a Diſtance as far as à Line can De 
extended, a Bow, Gun, Cc. can carry, or 'as 4 Man can 
come at. | eis gie 


React [in a Metaphorical Senſe] Cipacity of Mind, Abi- 


Rx ach {oth Mariners] the Diſtance between any t 

Points of Land, that lie in a right Line one from another. 

70 Rracu [of hæcan, Sa.] eng or ſtreteh out in 
emen e 15 
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afted-upon Returns, the Aftion by a reciprocal one upon 

je Agent. | 7 * 
or” 3 [of pzvan, Sax. ] to read Things, Letters, 
ec. printed, written, or engraven-.. 4 | 
% Reap [a hædm, Sax.] to gueſs, to divine, or ſoretell. 


| 1 5 4 [pxv, Sax.) Counſel or Advice. 


aver [of hævm, Sex.) one who reads. 
g 2 of e ede, Sax. ] Preparedneſs, Prompti- 
c. | | 
_—_— [in Criticiſm] as various Readings, are the dif- 
ferent Manners of reading the Text of Authors in antient 
Manuſcripts, &c. a Diverſity havin ariſen from the 
Corruption of Time, or Ignorance of the Copiſts. 
REeavincs [of Law] Commentaries or Gloſſes on the 
Law-Text, Paſſage, or the like, to ſhew the Senſe an Au- 
thor takes it in, and the Application that he conceives to be 
made of it. | oy 
' Re-apm1's510N [of re and admiſſio, L.] an admitting again, 
or the ſecond Time. | 
READY [ehmpdd, 6. 8 ned, e he da, Sax.] prepa- 
red; alſo prompt or inclined to. 
To make RxA Y [gemvian, Sax. ] to prepare. 
Reara'n, the Banner or Flag of the Danes, ſo called of 
2 peayan, #. e. a Raven embroidered on it by the Daughter 
of King Lodbroke. | 
RearFoRESTED, ſpoken of a Foreſt, which, having 
been diſafforeſted, is made a Foreſt again. 
RE-AdRAVA “T ION [with Rom. Cath. ] the laſt Monitory 
publiſhed after 3 Admonitions, and before the laſt Excom- 
munication. | | 
Rea'xs [prob. of Juc, Sax. a Kingdom, or rex, L. a 
King] as to play Reaks, is to play mad Pranks, to domineer 
or hector. „ 
REAL, a Spaniſb Coin. See Aa; | 
Re/aL [realis, L.] that is indeed true; it is apply'd to a 
Being that actually exiſts. | 
Rea'LGal, a Mineral, a Kind®f red Arſenick, differing 
from the Common which is white, and from  Orpiment 
which is yellow. | | | 
REA LIT v Teber L. ] real Exiſtence, the Truth of 


REAL x ESS the Matter. 

Rs'aL1sTs, a Sect of School Philoſophers, formed in Op- 
poſition to the Nominaliſts. | 

Rea'LiTas [with the Scotiffs] a Diminutive of res, and 
is a Term uſed to denote a Thing which may exiſt of it ſelf, 
or which has a full and abſolute Being of it ſelf, and which 
is not conſidered as a Part of any other. 

ReaLirty [in Law] is oppoſed to Perſonality. 

To RREALIE E, to render or cauſe a being real; to ſuppoſe 
or admit as a Reality. 

ToREAL1ze [in Commerce] a Term ſcarce known before 
the Year 1719. is to convert what is gotten in Exchange- 
Alley, Ke. in Paper and imaginary Money into Land; 
Houſes, Moveables, or current Species. | 


RAL Mu [royaume, F. of regnum, L.] a Kingdom, Domi- 
mon, &c . 


Ream [rame, F, riem, D#.] a Bundle of Paper, con- 


taining twenty Quires. 


_ To REANMATE [of re, again, and animare, L.] to put 
into Heart again, to bring or come to Life again. 
Rar [of hippan, Sax. ] to cut down Corn, c. 
ARRAPER [ ide n, Sax.] a Labourer, that reaps or 


cuts down Corn 


To Rear 1 [of a ne nan, Sax. ] to erect or ſet up an end; 


alſo to nouriſh or bring up. 


Rear [of arriers, F.] the hinder Part. 
RAR [Nene, Sax.] rawiſh, as Eggs, Meat, 6c. not 
lufticiently boiled, roaſted, c. alſo thin. | 
A 24 . (in Milit. Art] the hindermoſt Part of an Army 
"RE 


Rear -Azmiral. is the Admiral of the third and laſt Squa- 
dron of a royal Fleet: | 

. Bag R-Guargs, is that Part of an Army which paſſes laſt, 
ollowing the main Body to hinder or ſtop Deſerters. 


Rr an- Hf Files, are the three hindermoſt Ranks of a# 


Batallion, when it js drawn up 6 deep. | 

REan-Rank, the laſt Rank of a Batallion or Squadron, 
when drawn up. | | | 

5 =, AR 4. Boar [with Hunt. ] is to diſlodge him. | 
1 EAR an end. Iſaid of Horſe] when he riſes ſo high 

Ore as to endanger his coming over, upon his Rider. 


0 Rt-ascxxp [of re again, and aſcendere, L.] to aſcend. 


 1:a- £4508, a Faculty or Power of the Soul, whereby it 
— "knguitheth Good from. Evil, Truth from Falſhood ; or 
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R E 
that Faculty of the Soul whereby we judge of Things 3 alſo 
the Exereiſe of that Faculty; or it may be defined that Prin- 
ciple whereby, comparing ſeveral Ideas together, we draw . 


Conſequences ; alſo Argument, Proof, Cauſe, Matter. 
Reason [with Arithmer.] the ratio or Rate between two. 


Numbers is a certain Proportion, eſpecially the Quotient of 


the Antecedent divided by the Conſequent. | EY? 

Re asox [with Geam.] is the mutual Habit or Compari- 
ſon of tyo Magnitudes of the ſame Kind one to the other, 
in reſpect to their Quantity. 


Reason [with Logicians] is a neceſſary, or probable Ar- 


gument, or a proper Anſwer to the Queſtion, Why is it o? 
Rgasow [of State] in political Affairs, a Rule or Maxim, 
whether it be good or evil, which may be of Service to the 
State ; properly, ſomething that as'expedient for the Intereſt 
of the Goverment ; but contrary to moral Honeſty and Juſtice. 
To REasoNn [racionari, L. raiſonmer, F.] to diſcourſe up- 
on or about a Thing, to argue or diſpute. 
REea'son Pieces 2 [with Carpenters] rather raiſing Pieces, 
Reon Pieces — Pieces of Timber which lie under 
the Beams on the Brick or Timber, in the Side of an Houſe. 
REA's0NABLE [rationabilis, L. rationable, F.] agreeable 
to the Rules of Reaſon; , juſt, right, conſcionable. 
Rea's0NABLE Aid [in Lam] a Duty which the Lord of 
the Fee antiently claimed of his Tenants, who held in 
Knight's Service or Soccage, towards the making his eldeſt 
Son a Knight, or the marrying his Daughter. 
REa's0NABLENESs [of rationabilis, L. raiſornable, F. and 
neſs | Equitableneſs, Juſtice, or rational Quality. | 
Rea'soninc [with 6 acres, is an Action of the Mind, 


by which it forms a Judgment of ſeveral others, as when 


we judge that true Virtue ought to have Relation to Gad, 
and that the Virtue of the Pagans vas not true Virtue ; and it 
Y 1 to be the third of the four principal Operations of the 

ind. 

To Re-asse'MBLE [rafſembler, F.] to meet together again, 
to ſummons, or call together again. 

To Reass1'cN [reaſſigner, F.;] to aſſign again. 

REass1GNA'T1ON, a ſecond or new Aſſignation. 

To Re-assu'Me [of re and afſumere] to retake, to take up- 
on one's {elf again. | 

A Re-as8U'MPT10N, a taking again, a re- aſſuming. 

REaTTA'CHMENT [in Lato] a ſecond Attachment of him, 
who was formerly attach'd, and diſmiſs'd the Court without 
rays as by the not coming of the Juſtices, or the like Ca- 
ualty, _ 

To RE-BAPT1'zE [of re and baptizare, L.] to baptize again. 

To REBA'TE [rabbatre, F.] to channel, to chamfer ; alſo 
to blunt, to check. | 

To REBATE [in Commerce] to difcount in receiving Money, 
as much as the Intereſt comes to, for the Money that is paid 
before it comes due. 

To REBATE [in Heraldry] is to put a Mark of Diſhonour 
on an Eſcutcheon. - 

ReBa're [with Architects,] chamfering or fluting, F. 

ReBa'TE [in Commerce] that which is abated or 

3 diſcounted on Payment of ready Money, 
before it becomes due. 

ReBAa'TEMENT [in Heraldry] the Diminution of Figures, 
in a Coat of Arms. | a 

Resx'ck [rebec] a Muſical Inſtrument, having 3 Strings. 

Re'BeL Crebellis, L.] one who openly rebels againſt a 
Prince or State; or is diſobedient to Parents or his Superiors. 

Re'sveL [in a Lam Senſe] one who wilfully breaks the 
Lag; alſo a Villain who diſobeys his Lord. 

2 ReBe'L [rebellare, L.] to riſe up in Arms, to revolt 
aga inſt one's lawful Sovereign. 

ReBe'LLI1ON [properly a renewing the Var] it originally 
ſiAified among the Romans a ſecond Reſiſtance, or riſing up 


of ſuch as had been formerly overcome in Battle, and had | 


yielded themſelves to their Subjection. It is now uſed for a 


traiterous taking up Arms, or a tumultuous oppoling the Au- 


thority of the King, c. or ſupreme Power in a Nation. 

i ReBe'LL1ovs [rebe/lis, L.] apt to rebel, diſobedient, un- 
utiful. | | 12 | 
ReB8LLious Aſembly, an Aſſembly or gathering of 12 

or more Perſons, intending. or going about of their own 

Authority to change an ws, Cc. deftroy Incloſures, 

break down Banks, to * the Game in a Cha 

ten, to burn Stacks of Hay, Corn, &c. 

dierce, Sc. | Re | : 

_ ReBELLIUM. [ant. deeds] a Rejoinder, a Replication to an 

Anſwer, in a Court of Equity. 


| Rezz'tLIousNEss [of rebellio, L.] Rebellion, Diſobe- 93 


REBE“Sk, a Sort of fine Flouriſheg or branched Work in 
Carving, Painting, or ae See Araber | 


Wark. 
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Rus tant ran [old Rec} 
Stirring or Ploughing to Lan 
to prepare it for ſowing Wheat, &e. L. 
xB150't a [with Chymiſts] a Medicine made 

good againſt the Jaundice. 

7 Rr BOND [rebondir, F.] to leap back, to bounce up 
again, as a Ball does. 1 

7 Renv'ry [of rebufFade, F.] to give a Repulſe, c. 

Renu'yy [7 Hude F.] the Refuſal of a Suit by a Supe- 
rior to an Inferior with Scorn ; a ſtrong Repulſe or Oppoſi- 
tion, Hal. a rough Denial; alſo a diſdainful or ſnappiſh An- 
ſwer. 

To REBVUT Lo [of re again, and bj wlian, Sax. ] to build 
again. | 
875 Rnpv'ket [of rebouchtr,F.] to reprove, check, chide, c. 

Rx zus [un rebus, F. b. of rebus, the Abl. Pl. of rer, 
L. a Thing] a Name, Device; a pictured Repreſentation, 
with Words added to it ; yet neither the one nor the other 
can make out any Senſe alone ; the Words or Motto explain- 
ing the Picture, and the Picture making up the Defect of the 
Motto: As on a Sun-Dial, the Words ee muſt, alluding to 
the Dial, die all; or as the Paramour in Cambden, who, to 
expreſs his Love to his Sweet-Heart Roſe Hi/l, had in the 
Border of his Gown painted a Roſe, a Hill, an Eye, a Loaf, 


of Urine, 


and a Well, which in the Re4bus Language reads Roſe Hill, 7 


Jove well | 

Re'nusts [in Heraldry] are ſuch Coats of Arms as bear 
an Alluſion to the Surname of a Perſon, as 3 Eagles for Ea- 
gleſton, 3 Caſtles for Caſtleton, &c. and ſuch Bearings are ve- 
ry antient. | 

ReBu'rTer [in Law) is when the Heir of the Donor 
impleads the Tenant, alledging the Land was intail'd to 


him, and the Donee comes in, and by Virtue of the Warran- ' 


ty of the Donor repels or rebuts the Heir: Becauſe tho' the 
Land was entailed to him ; yet he is Heir to the Warranter 
likewiſe. Thisis when a Man grants Lands ſecured to the Uſe 
himſelf, and the Iſſue of his Body, to another in Fee with 
Warranty, and the Donee leaſes out the Land to a third Perſon. 

And likewiſe if a Perſon allow his Tenant to hold Land 
without obliging him to make good any Waſte, if after- 
wards he ſues him for Waſte made, he may debar him of this 
Action by ſhewing the Grant; and this is alſo called a Re- 
butter. 


To Reca'LL [prob. of re back again, and kalſen, Du.] to 


call back, or to call Home. | 

To Reca'nT [recantare, L.] to unſay, to recall what one 
has ſaid or written before. 

REcAanTA'T10N, a recanting, revoking, or unſaying. 

To REcaPa'ciTATE [of re and capacitas, L.] to put one 
again into a Capacity of doing any Thing. 

To RECaP1!'TULATE [recapitulare, L.] to rehearſe briefly, 
or ſum up the Heads of a former Diſcourſe. 

ReEcariTULA'T10N, the Act of recapitulating, L. 

REcaPiTULATORY, belonging to Recapitulation. 

REca'PT10N [in Laco] a ſecond Diſtreſs of one former- 
ly diſtrained for the ſame Cauſe, and alſo during the Plea 
grounded on the Diſtreſs ; alſo a Writ lying for the Party 
thus diſtrained. 


REcaRGazoo'n, the Cargo or Lading of a Ship, home- 
ward bound. 


fignifies to give a dend 
; 2 fall ow, in Order 


* 


tures br other Bodies are incloſed for the taking 5 
riments upon them. | : * 
Recrnr [recens, L.] new, freſh, — or happened. 
RR / C ENTNxESS recent ia, L.] Newneſs, G . 
Rxce'yracLs [receptarulum, L.] a Place to receive or 
keep Things in; a Ware-Houſe or Store-Houſe ; a Net or 


— ole ; alſo an Harbour. | 
ECEPTA'CULUM chy/i [with Anat. a Cavity or Reſerys; 

near the left Kidney, into which all ted Veins rr al 
themſelves. my 


RecerTa'r11 medici, ſuch Perſons, who ſet up f $ 
cians, only upon the Stock of many Receipts, without be. 
ing able to give any Account of, or Reaſon upon their Quali- 
ties or Efficacies. * 

ReceyrTiBr'LITY, Capableneſs of being received, or of re. 
ceiving. 

ReceyrTion, the receiving any Thing; alſo the enter. 
taining a Perſon kindly. 

RecerTiON — Phile/.) the ſame as Paſſion. 

ReceyrTivn [with 4/ro/:] a Sort of accidental Dignity 
or Fortitude happening to two Planets, eſpecially if agreeable 
in Nature, when they are received in each other's Houſes 
as when the Sun arrives in Cancer, the Houſe of the Moon : 
and the Moon in her Turn arrives in the Houſe of the fu; 
Exaltation, Triplicity. 

REceyT1'TiOous [receptitius, L.] received, or kept to one's 
Uſe from anether. 

Rece'yTive, apt or fit to receive, 

Rece'ss [receſſus, L.] a retreating or withdraiving ; 

Recex's810n S alſo a Place of Retreat or Retirement. 

REcess10N of the Equinoxes fin the new Afron.] is the 
receding or going back of the Equinoctial Points every Year 
about 50 Seconds; which happens by Reaſon that the Axis 
of the Earth, after many Revolutions round the Sun, actually 
ſwerves from that Paralleliſm, which it ſeems to keep with it · 
ſelf during the whole Time'of an annual Revolution. 

Recervor'ss, large Baſons, Ciſterns, or Receptacles 
Water, F. : 8 8 E 8 

ToRecna'ce [rechaſſer, F.] to drive back to the Place 
where the Game was firſt ſtarted or rouzed. | 

Recnance [in Commerce] a ſecond Payment of the Price 
of Exchange ; or rather the Price of a new Exchange, due 
upon a Bill of Exchange, which comes to be proteſted, and 
to be refunded the Bearer by the Drawer or Endorſer. 

RecHance [Sea Term] ſuch Tackle as is kept in reſerve 
2 of Ship, to ſerve in Caſe of Failure of that already 
in Uſe. 


Recna/rce, of Fire Arms, as a Muſquet, c. is a ſecond 


Loading or Charge. 


A Recutar [ Hunting Term] a Leſſon which the Hunts- 
man winds on the Horn, when the Hounds have loſt their 
Game, to call them back from purſuing a Counter-ſcent. 

 Re'cnLess[| necceleay,Sax.Jcareleſs,negligent,improvident. 

RE'CHLEsSNEss | neccelea ne, Sax.] Carleſneſs, Neg- 
ligence. 

Recipiva'T10N, a relapſing or falling ſick again, L. 

REcipi'vous [recidivus, L.] falling back. 

Recipi'vus morbus [in Medicine] a relapſing or falling 
back into Sickneſs again; which frequently happens when 


the original Matter, which remained of the firſt Diſtemper, 
begins to ferment and work again. 

REE Ii. e. take] a Phyſician's Preſcription or Bill, in 
which he directs the Apothecary what Medicine he ſhould 
prepare or compound for the Patient. | 

Recieia'xGLE, a recipient Angle, an Inſtrument for 


ToRecr'pe [recedere, L.] to go back, to retire, to de- 
part from. | 

Rece1'eT [receptunr, or receptio, L.] the Act of receiving; 

alſo an Acquittance or Diſcharge in Writing, for Money re- 

- ceived ; alſo a Preſcription or Manner of making a Medicine 
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treat, to lodge or harbour; alſo to allow of or admit; alſo 
to bear or ſuffer. 

Receiver-General [of the Dutchy of Lancaſter] one who 
gathers all the Revenues and Fines of the Lands of the faid 
Dutchy ; all Forfeitures, Aſſeſsments, Cc. 

REecziveR-General [of the Court of Wards] an Officer 
which did formerly belong to that Court, which being now 
taken away by Act of Parliament, the Office is now vacant. 
Receiver [receveur, F.] a Perſon who receives. It is 
often uſed in an ill Senſe, for one who takes ſtolen Goods 
from a Thief, and conceals them. 


Rxceiver [with Chymi/s] a Veſſel uſed to receive 
what is diſtilled. _ , | | 
_ Recrrver of Fines [in Lat] an Officer who receives the 


i Money of all ſuch who compound with the King, upon an 
original Writ. | | 


Recerver [of Mr. Beyle's Air-Pump,] that Glaſs out of 


Which the Air is drawn, and within which, any living Crea- 


o 


rational Animal.. 


bers the 4th- is leſſer than the 2d, by ſo much as 
greater than the 1ſt, and e contra, as, 


Wy, for the Cure of ſome Diſeaſes. taking the Quantity of Angles ; eſpecially in the making 
4 | REcti'vaBLE [recevable, F.] that may be received. the Plans of Fortification. | | 

4 To Receive [recipere, L. whence recevoir, F.] to take Rxci'rIExT [7ecipiens, L.] a Receiver, a Veſſel for re- 
abt what is given, paid or put into one's Hands; to entertain or ceiving any Thing. | 


RecirienT [with Chymiſs] à Veſſel made faſt or luted to 
the Noſe of an Alembick, Retort, &c. to receive the Mat- 
ter which is raiſed or forced over the Head by Fire, in Dif- 
tillations. | I 

Recr'yrocal [reciprocus, L. mutual, interchangeable, 


which is returned equally on both Sides, or affects both Par- 
®ties alike. 1 


ReciPROCAL [with Logicians] is apply'd to Terms, 2 
have the ſame Signification or are convertible as 


p . A . Num- 
Rec1'PROcaL Proportion [in Arith.] is when in + +4 
10, 8, Ge the 
 RecierocaL [in Poetry] is ſaid of Verſes that run un 
ſame both backwards and torwards. 275 he 

RecierocaL Figures [with Geom.] are ſuch as have = 
Antecedents and Conſequents of the fame Ratio in nM 
gures, a8 1 4% 4, 9, 3+ EE; . HP 
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| 1 | 
Rxctex6cal [with Gram.) is a Term apply d to certain 


and Pronouns, in thoſe modern Languages, which re- 
1. reflect the Pronoun or Perſon apo Nie oh 
Reci/PROCALNESS Creciprocat io, L. Intercha.ngeablenefs. 
Rec!” PROCATED [reciprocatus, L.) mutually interchanged, 
or returned like for like. an $46: WG 
ReciyPrOCA'TION, an interchanging or return ing, L. 
Reci'rroco'RNows [reriprocernit,. L.] that has Horns 
turning backwards and forwards, as thoſe of Rams do. 


Rec1's10N, a cutting or paring off; a difannalling and 


ing void, F. of L. | 

ATT [recitatio, L.] the Act of reciting a Diſ- 

A FENG z a Relation, Account, 
Rehearſal, a ſaying without Book. ND 

RCT TAT IVE, of, or pertaining to Recitation. 

ReciraTive Muſick, a Sort of Singing that differs but 
little from plain Pronunciation, ſuch as ſome Parts of the 
Liturgy rehearſed in Cathedrals ; or after the Manner that 
dramatick Poems are rehearſed on the Stage. 


Recirarir 7 lin Mu. Boots] ſignifies the Adagio or 
Rx CITATT“'VO & grave Parts in Cantata's Motets and Ope- 
ra's, Ital. 


RxcirATIvE Style, a Way or Manner of Writing, fitted 
ſor Recitation. | 

To Reci'rs [recitare, L.] to relate or rehearſe, to ſay by 
Heart or without Book. | 
 Reciro [in Mu. Books] an Abbreviation of recitativo, Ital. 

To Re'cxon [receonn, Teut. neccan, Sax. reckonen. 
D.] to caſt up or count; alſo to eſteem; to believe or think. 

A Re'cxoninc, an Accompt. 

REe'cxon1NG [in Navigation] the Eſtimating of the Quan- 
tity of the Ship's Way, or of the Run between one Place 
and another. 

To Re'cLain [prob. of re and clamare, L.] to reduce to 
Amendment of Life, to recall or return back from ill Cour- 
ſes ;. to take up, and leave off Vices. 

To REcLaim [with Falconers) as to reclaim a Hawk, is 
to tame or make her gentle ; alſo a Partridge is faid to re- 
claim when ſhe calls back her young ones. 

Reciarminc [ old Cuſtoms ] the Action of a Lord pur- 
ſuing, proſecuting, and recalling his Vaſſal, who had gone 
to live in another Place, without his Permiſhon. 

RecLAa'MATION, a crying out againſt, L. 

A RECLina'T10N, a leaning backwards, L. 

REecLlina'Tion of a Plane [in Dialling] is the Number 
of Degrees which a Dial-Plane leans backwards, from an 
exactly upright or vertical Plane. | 

REecLli'xinc [reclinans, L.] leaning backwards. 

RecLi'ninG Plane, a Dial-Plane, Sc. that leans back 
when a Perſon ſtands before it. | 

A REecLv'se [recluſus, L. ſhut up] a Monk or Nun ſhut 
up in a Cell, Hermitage, or religious Houſe or Cloiſter, and 
may not ſtir out. 

RecLvu's1oNn, the State of a Recluſe. 

REC, an Abbreviation of Recitativo, Ital. 

REco'cnisance 7 [in Law] a Bond or Obligation of 

RE co N 3 acknowledg'd in ſome Court 
of Record, or before ſome Judge, teſtifying the Recogniſor 
to owe to the Recogniſee a certain Sum of Money, c. 

REecocx1'zAxce of Mixe [in Law] the Verdict of 12 


Jurors impannelled, when a Man is attainted of Diſſeiſin and 
Robbery. 


To Reco'extss 7 [recognoſcere, L.] to acknowledge, to 


To Rico'cx1'zs C take Knowledge of. 
, . 5 
Reco'cxisee FT the Perſon to whom one is bound in a 
/ * 
Reco'cntzes & Recognizance. 


Reco'cnizeR, a Perſon who enters into ſuch a Bond or 
Obligation. A; 

Rc ron, Acknowledgment ; Examination, Re- 
view. 

Re'cocxTions per vim & duritiem fad I in Law] 2a 
Writ to the juſtices of the Common Bench to ſend for a 
Record touching a Recogniſance, which the Recogniſor af- 
firms to have been acknowledged by Hardſhip and Force, 
that if it be ſo, it may be made void, L. | | 

RECO'GNITIONE adnullando, &c. [in Law ] the ſame as 

ore. | | 

Reco'cxirtors of Aſſize | Law Term] a Jury impan- 
nelled upon a Recognition of Aſſize. | 
6 28 2 . F.] s give ground, to draw or run 
4 Recor, [recul, F the Reſilition of a Body, the Mo- 
Yon or Run that a Cannon takes backwards when required. 

- RE COIN, to coin over again. 


7 Rxcorrg'er Lrecolligere, L. ] to reflect within one's 


lelf, to call a Thing to Mind, to think of a Thing. 


eport, 


by Judgment or Trial at Law, and is two-fold. 


, . 7.4 


Sos th. 4, 1 l F 44068 4 | 
 ReedLtvcrton, 2 Mode of thinking, whereby .thoſe 


Ideas, fought after by the Mind, are With Pain and Endea- 
vour brought again to View. No ati Ree 4 
RE'COLLECTS, a Branch of the Franciſcan Friars. 

To RecomrorT [of 7e ant copforter, F.] th comfort again, 
Milton. eee | "#5 
To Rt'comurnd [#ecommendare, L.] to commit to one's 


Favour, Protection, or Care, to give a Perſon. a good Cha- 


racer. 

To REcountz'xce 
begin again, or a-new. wk 

ECOMME'NDABLE, that deſerves to be, or may be re- 

commended. | Ay | 

RECOMMENDA'T10N, a commending or ſetting forth any 
Perſon to another. MW + * | 

Rx cou NATIVE, of a recommending Quality, re- 
commendatory. | BY 

REecommE'NDaToORY, ſerving to recommend, or per- 
taining to Recommendation, | | 
_ A Re'cometnce Ta Requital, a Reward, an Amends; a 

A Re'comrPense 5 Gift or Advantage ariſing to a Per- 
ſon, on Account of ſome Service done. | 

To Re'comPEnss [recompenfare, L.] to requite, to make 
amends. | 
N [reconciliable, F.] that may be recon- 
ciled. 


REconcrLEABLENESS [of reconciliable, F.] Capableneſs of 
being reconciled. 

To RE cONC LA [reconciliare, L.] to make thoſe Friends 
again that were at Variance; to make up Differences, to 
make that agree which ſeems contrary. 

RECONCILIAR1 [o/d Law) a Term uſed of a Church 
which is {aid to be ſo, when it is conſecrated again after it 
has been profaned or polluted, by having been poſſeſſed by 
Pagans or Hereticks. | | 

Reconci'LiaTORY, pertaining to Reconciliation. 

RECONCILIA'TION Ta Reconciling, a renewing of Friend- 
.Reconcr'LEMENP 5 ſhip, a making thoſe Friends which 
were at Variance. | 

REeconp1'Te [reconditus, L.] ſecret, ſudden. 

To Rx-conpu'cT [of re and conductum, L.] to conduct, or 
lead back again. 

Reco'xpiTory [reconditorium, L.] a Store-houſe. 

To Reconnai'TrE [in Var] is to go to view and exa- 
=_ the Situation of a Camp, c. in Order to make a 

eport. 

To Reconno!'TRE a Fleet or Ship is to approach near 
enough to know of what Rate, Nation, c. it is of. 

To RRCONNOITRE a Land, c. is to obſerve its Situa- 
tion, and find what Land it 1s. | 

Reconve'nT1ON [civi/ Law) a contrary Action brought 
by the Defendant. 

Jo Reco'sp [recordare, L.] to regiſter or enroll. 

To Reco'sD polen of Birds] is to begin to ſing, or to 
tune Notes. 

A Reco'er [recordum, L.] a Teſtimony, Evidence, Wit- 
neſs; alſo a publick Act enrolled ; an authentick and un- 

controulable written Teſtimony, contained in Rolls of 
Parchment, and preſerved in Courts of Record. 

Reco'spa [in the Exchequer] the Records containing the 


[ recommencer, F.] to. commence, or 


| Judgments and Pleadings in Suits try'd before the Barons. 


Ruco'sDaARI1 facias, a Writ directed to a Sheriff to re- 
move a Cauſe from an inferior Court to the King's-Bench 
or Common-Pleas : It is ſo named, becauſe it enjoins the 
Sheriff to make a Record of the Proceedings, and then to 
ſend up the Cauſe. | | 

Rx cox DATION, a Remembring, Memory, L. | 

Reco'RDER, a Perſon whom the Mayor or Magiſtrate of 
any City or Town-Corporate having Juriſdition, or a 
Court of Record within his Precin&s, does aſſociate with 
him, for their better Direction in Matters of Juſtice, and Pro- 
ceedings according to Law. 

RR co DO E proceſſu, &c.'a Writ to call a Record toge- 
ther, with the whole Proceedings of a Cauſe ont of an infe- 
rior Court to the King's-Court. . 

ToRxco'vsr[recuperare, L. recouorir, F.] to get again, to 


reſtore to Health, to be on the mending-hand ; alſo to 


repair or retrieve. 


Reco'vERABLE [recover able, F.] that may be recovered. 


Reco'vERABLENESs [of recouvrable, F. of recuperabilis, L.] | 


Capableneſs of being recovered. | | 5; 

Reco'very [recuperatio, L. recomremont, F.] a regaining 
or getting again; allo a Remedy, Help. | 
. Reco'vsry [in a /egal Senſe] an de > KG Thing 
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Fu ry or Law) is an actual or real Reco- 


Real RRC VAI J very of any or the Value 
y Judgment ; as if a Man fue for Land or any 

other Thing, and hath a Verdict and 5 | 

tou Reco'vsry (in ene 
be obſerved for the better aſſuring of Lands and Tenements 
to us; the Effect of it being to diſcontinue. and deſtroy 
Eſtates-Tail, Remainders and Ar and to bar or out 
off the Entail s of them. | ; 
7 Recov'nT [racontare, Ital. raconter, F.] to relate. 

To Rx/covys [ recouper, F.] to cut again. 

T Recover” [in Law] to defalk or diſcount. 

A Rre'couyt [in Law) a quick and ſharp Reply to a pe- 
remptory Demand. | | , 

Recov'rsE N L. recours, F.] Refuge, Applica- 
tion, Redreſs; alſo Paſſage, Return, or running back. 

Re'cxtar [recridente, Ital. prob. re-credens, L. believ- 
ing — a faint-hearted, cowardly Perſon. * 

To RECREA “TE 2 L.] properly to create, again 3 
commonly to refreſh, divert, or delight, to make merry. 

RERCREA“TIOx, a pleaſing Divertiſement after hard La- 
bour ; Refreſhment, Sport, Paſtime. | 

Recrea'Tive, of a recreating Quality, diverting, plea- 
fant, delightful, entertaining. 

Recrea'Tiveness [of recreatif, F.] recreating Quality. 

RecreDE'NTIALs [of re and credentia, L.] an Anſwer to 
the credential Letters of an Ambaſſador. 

Re'crREMENT [recrementum, L.] any ſuperfluous Matter 


in the Blood or Body, or any of its Parts. 


: 


RE“ REU RENT [in Chymiſftry] a Term uſed when any Li- 
quor is diſtilled over again ſeveral Times. 

Re'crzmenTs [in Medicine] ſuch Juices as are ſeparated 
in the ſeveral Glands of the Body for proper and peculiar 
Uſes; as the Spirits, the Lympha, the Gall, &c. theſe are 
diſtinguiſhed from Excrements, which are thruſt out of the 
Body, as of no farther Uſe to it. | 

RecremenT1'TiIOus [ recrementitius, L.] dreggy, coarſe. 

To RecxrMINATE [ recriminatum, L.] to return an Me- 
cuſation or Reproach; to charge one who accuſes one, or to 
lay that a Perſon accuſes one of to him that accuſes him. 

Recrimixa'Tion, an Accuſation wherein the Party ac- 
cuſed, charges the Accuſer with the ſame Fault, or ſome other. 

RRCRIMINA“ToR, one that blames another that blames 
him, L. 

Recrupe'sCENCE [of recrudeſcere, L] a growing freſh, 
raw or ſore again, a rankling or feſtering. 

Recrvpe'scence ſin Medicine] is when a Diſeaſe which 
is gone off, or being about to end, begins to grow worſe 
again. 

REcrupe'scenT [recrudeſcens, L.] growing freſh, raw, 
or ſore again, 

To REckvi'T [recruter, F. ] to ſupply or fill up; to re- 
inforce, _ | 

Recrv1'T [recrat. F.] freſh Supply. 

Recrui'rs ſin i. Affairs] are new Men raiſed to 
ſtrengthen the Forces already a-foot, either to fill up the 
Places of thoſe ſlain or Deſerters, or augment the Number 
of Men in a Company. | 

RE'cTaA direfrix [in Conick Sections] a Line made by 
the mutual Interfection of the vertical Plane with that of 
the Baſe, L. | 

REcTA'NGLE [ of refus right, and angulus, a Corner] 
a right or ſtraight Angle made by the falling of one Line, 
perpendieular upon another. | 

RE'CTANGLE [with Gem.] is a Figure otherwiſe called a 


long Square, has four right Sides, and its two 
1 Oppoſites equal. 


Re'cTaxGLED [of refus and angulus, L.] 
conſiſting of Right Angles. 


RECTA'NGLED Triangle, is a Triangle that has one Right 
> 


Angle. | | | 
Similar RECTANGLES, are thoſe that have their Sides 
Cr2 about the equal Angles proporti- 
3 onal, that is, as ab. eb. ad. ef. 
: RrcraxcuLAR [with Geom.] 
1.4 . . a Figure is faid to be rectangu- 
: lar, when one or more of the 


| | 5 Angles are right. 
RecTancuLa'rity 


RecTa'ncuLarness de being right · angled. 


RecTa TRISA regis [ant. Deeds] the King's Right to a 
Prize, or to take one Butt or Pipe of Wine before the Maſt, 
and another behind the Maſt, as Cuſtom, for every Ship load - 
ed with Wines. | | FA „ 
 Recra'rion [Law Term] a Claim of Right, or an Appeal 


tds the Law, for the Recovery of ſuch a claimed Right. 


* 


ourſe preſcribed by Law to 


© Ro'crtriabisy [of rictißcare, L.] capable of deing ſer 


 _Rrkcrtieica'710N, a reftifying or making right, the reme. 
dying or redrefling ſome Defett or Error either of Natur. 
Art, or Morality. Tg 

RecTiyicaTion [in Chymiſtry] is the diſtilling any Spirit 
over again, in Order to render it more fine and pure, 
Rrcriricr io f Curves [with Mathem.] is the aligning 
or finding a ſtraight Line —y to a curved one. 

Re'ctirits, a Perſon who rectifies. * 

RxcririEx ſin Navig.] an Inſtrument ſor determinin, 
the Variation of the Compaſs, in order to reftify the Court 
of a Ship. | | | | | 

To Re'cr! ry [refificare, L. of refifier, F.] to ſet 40 
rights what is amiſs ; to correct or menc. | 
To Recriyy [in Chymiſtry] is to diltill any Spirit a ſecond 
or third Time, in order to bring it to a more pure State. 

To RecTtiry 2 Globe [with Matbem. ] is to bring the Sun; 
Place in the Ecliptick on the Globe to the braſs Meridian, tg; 

To RecTiry Curves [with Mather. ] is to find a ſtraight 
Line equal to a Curve; or a Plane equal to a curved Surface. 

To RecTiry @ Nativity [with 4frol.] is to bring the ej. 
mated and ſuppoſed Time of a Perſon's Birth, to the rea! 
and true one. | 

RecT1LYNEAL Angle 9 [of rectilinens and angulus, La an 

RecTil1'NEaR Angle C Angle conſiſting of Right Lines. 

RecT1 minores [with Anat.] two ſmall Muſcles of the Head, 
which appear both in Sight at once, ariſing from the hinder 
Part of the firſt Vertebra of the Neck, and are let into the 

Middle of the Os Occipitis, in two ſhallow Depreſſures of 
the ſaid Bone. . : * 

Rx crirupE [refitudo, L.] Rightneſs, Straightneſs, E. 
venneſs; alſo Uprightneſs, Juſtice, nag f 

RecTtiru'piness [vid Rec.] Rights or legal Dues, per- 
taining either to God or Man. 

Re'criTy [refitas, L.] Rightneſs, Evenneſs. 

Rx ro [in Law] a Writ uſually called a Writ of Nb, 
of ſuch a Nature, as that whereas other Writs in real Adi. 
ons are only to recover the Poſſeſſion of Land, c. in 
Queſtion, loſt by the Plaintiff or his Anceſtors, this aims to 
recover both the Seiſin thus loſt and the Property of the 
Thing; ſo that both Rights are here pleaded together; that 
of the Property and that of the Poſſeſſion. 

Recto de advocatione eccleſie, a Writ of Right, lying 
where a Man has Right of Advowſon, and the Incumbent 
dying, a Stranger repreſents his Clerk to the Church, and he 
not having brought his Action of guare impedit, &c. within 
6 Months has ſuffered the Stranger to uſurp upon him, L. 

Recro de dote [in Law] a Writ of Right of Dowery, 
which lies for a Woman, who has received Part of her 
Dowery, and proceeds to demand the Remnant in the ſame 
Place againſt the Heir, L. | 

Recro de dote unde nihil, &c. [in Law) a Writ of Right, 

which lies where the Husband having divers Lands and Te- 
nements has aſſured no Dowery to his Wife, and ſhe is there: 
by driven to ſue for her Thirds, againſt the Heir or his Guar- 
r 
Rxcro de rationabili parte [in Law] a Writ that lies be- 
tween Privies in Blood, Cc. for a Copartner to recover 
his Share, as Brothers in gavel Kind, Sc. L. g 
Rxcro ge cuſtodiæ terre beradis, &c. [in Lam] a Writ 
for a Guardian in Soccage, or appointed by the Will of the 
Anceſtor, againſt a Stranger who enters upon the Land and 
takes the Body of the Heir, L. | 8 

RecTo quando dominus remifit [in Law] is a Writ of 
Right in Caſe a Lord in whoſe Signiory the Land hes, re- 
mits the Cauſe to the King's Court, L. 

RecTc ſur diſclaimer ſin Law] a Writ which lies where 
a Lord in the Court of common Pleas does avow upon his 
Tenant, and his Tenant diſclaims to hold of him upon 
which Diſclaimer he. ſhall have this Writ. IM 

RecToR a Governour or Ruler; alſo the Parſon of a Pariſh 
Church, whoſe Office is to take care of the Souls of his Pa- 
riſhioners, to preach, to adminiſter the Sacrament, Fc. allo 
the Chief of a foreign, Univerſity, or of a Convent of 
Jeſuits ; alſo the Principal or Head of a College in England: 

RecTo'r1aL, of, or pertaining to a Rector or Rectory. 

Rectory [rectoria, L] a Pariſh- Church, Parſonage or 
| bong Living, or Parſonage, with all its Rights, Glebes, 

ithes, c. * | | 

Recrum [old Writ.) a Trial at Law, or in common 
Courſe of Law. | 5 1 ich 

REC run inteftinum [in Anat.] the ſtraight Gut, whi "4 
begins at the firſt Yerzebra of the Os Sacrum, and 2 
directly to the End of the Rump, or the utmoſt End of 


Spina Def, L. ©. Recros 


* 


1 


| RE , 


Recrus abdeniinis. (in Anat.) a Muſcle of che lower Bel- 
1y, which ariſes from the Stermm and the Extremity of the 
Lü two Ribs, and goes ſtraight down to the fore Part of the 
Abdomen to be inſerted in the Os Pubis, L. 1 
Rr'erus, 4, um, tight, ſtraight, L. 5 4 
Recrus in cria [i. e. Right in the Court] ſigniſies a Pri- 
Gner who ſtands at the Bar, and no Man objects any Thing 
againſt him; alſo one who has reverſed an Outlaw yx. 
Recrus femoris [Aut.] a Muſele of the Leg, which 
ariſes from the lower Part of the Spine of the [/ium, and 


deſcending between the 2 Vaſti is inſerted into the Patella, L. 


Rrcrus internus capitis major ¶ Anat.] 4 Pair of Muſcles 
which ariſe from the fore Part of the five interior tranverſe 
Proceſſes of the firſt Fertebra of the Back, near its great 

, L. 13 1 E15 ] | 
—_—_— internus minor [Anat.] a Muſcle which lies on 


the fore Part of the firſt Fertebra on the back Part, and is 


inſerted into the interior Appendix of the Os Occipitis, under 


f g L. | 0. , 
CES lateralis capitis Anat.] a Pair of ſhort, thick, 


fleſhy Muſcles, ariſing from the ſuperior Part of the tranſ- 
verſe Proceſſes of the firſt Yertebra of the Neck, whence it 
aſcends and is inſerted into the Os Orcipitis. 

Recrus major [Anat.] a Muſcle of the Head, inſerted in 
the hinder Part of the Os Occipitis, L. 

Rectvs nuſculus Anal. Jone of the Muſcles of the Abdomen, 
ſo called from the Uprightneſs of its Poſition. It helps to 
drive out the Ordure and Urine, by prefling the Belly. 

Recrus palpebre ¶ Anat. Ia Muſcle ariſing from the Bottom 
of the Orbit of the Eye, whoſe Uſe is to lift up the Eye- 
lid, L. | ; F 

Recu'mBency [of recumbere] a relying or depending 
upon. 

ee [recumbens, L.] in a lying Poſture ; lying 
along, | | ; 

E the relying or depending upon. 

Recu'yERATORY [recuperatorius, L.] of, or pertaining to 
a Recovery. D 

ToRecur [recurrere, L.] to run back, to return. 

Recu'srexcy [of recurrens, L.] the running back, or 
returning. | | 9 

RxcuxxRNHf Verſes, Verſes that read the ſame backwards 
as they do forwards, as, Roma tibi ſubito, motibus ibit amor. 

' Recurrent Nerves [with Anat.] Nerves ariſing from the 
Par vagum, and that diſtribute ſeveral Branches to the La- 
rynx, to aſſiſt in the Modulation and Formation of the Voice. 

Recvu'rs10N, a running back, L. 

Recurva'TioN, a bending backwards, L. 

Recu'rvepNess N [recurvitas, L.] a being bent back- 

 Recv'rviry wards. * 

Recu'sancy [of recuſare, L. to refuſe] Non - Conformity, 
the State of Recuſants. 

Recu'sanTs N L.] Perſons who refuſe to ac- 
knowledge the King's Supremacy; properly Roman Catho- 
licks, who refuſed to ſubmit ; but it has been extended to 
comprehend all who ſeparate from the eſtabliſhed Church of 
England, of whatſoever Sect or Opinion. 

Recusa'TiIon [in Law] an Act whereby a Judge is de- 
fired to refrain from judging ſome certain Cauſe, on Account 
of his Relation to one of the Parties, of ſome Enmity, &c. 

Recu'ssaBLE [recuſſabilis, L.] that may be beaten back. 

' Recv'ss10N [recuſſus, L.] a ſhaking or beating back. 

Rev [rhund, C. Br. nev, Sax. ] a lively Colour, reſem- 
bling Fire, one of the ſimple or primary Colours of natural 
Bodies, or rather of the Rays of Light. 

Rev-Buk [of the Exchequer] an antient Manuſcript Vo- 
lume, wherein are regiſter d the Names of thoſe who held 
Lands per Baroniam, in the Time of King II. and 
alſo it contains ſeveral. Things before the Conqueſt. It is in 
the keeping of the King's Remembrancer. 


Rev-Gum, a Diſtemper very frequent in new-born 


Children. | 0 
Rev-Shank [nev-ycanca, Sax. ] a Bird. 
Rev-Start [ 8 Ne, Sax. ] a Bird. 
Rev-Streat — Nice, Sax. ] an Apple. 
Rx p- Water I in Harſes] a Sort of Moiſture, iſſuing from 


2 Wound or Sore. 


70 Rev-ShireT [with Smiths] ſpoken of a Piece of Iron 
To RR p- Seer C in their Fire, that is heated too much, ſo 
that it breaks or cracks under the Hammer, while it is 
working, between hot and cold. 25 7 1 
NEDARGUv“Tiox, a diſproving or confuting, L. 
Rebpz'vbun Ci. e. to be yielded or paid] à Clauſe gene- 


- 


rally uſed i 
che Leafſor, 2 Sc. whereby the Rent 1s reſerved » | 


RE 


- Rupormk'nium [l ii] a Book or Roll, a Rental, in M0 
which the. Rent and Services of a Manour or other Services ; 
| 5 


are ſet down. _ 
REeDpiTA'R us [old Writ.) a Renter, a Tenant. 
Repp1'TI0N; a giving again or reſtoring, the Surrender, 
or ſurrendering of- a Place. | t 51 
RE DDfrrox [in Lare] a judicial Acknowledgment, that 
the Land or Thing in Queſtion belongs to the Demandant. 
Re"pDiTIVE [redditions, L.] of, or pertaining to Reddi- 


tion. 
Revvirtvs, Revenue, Rent, L. 
ReppiTus afiſus, a Set or ſtanding Rent, IL. 


RevpLe F red Chalk, a red Foſſil- Stone, uſed by Painters, 
RupyLeCin making Craons, Ec. | 


Repe [ neve, Sax.] Advice; Counſel. 


To Revee [redimere, L.] to buy off, to purchaſe again, 
to recover. 


 Rever'maBLE, that may be redeemed. 


 Reves'manLes, Lands, Funds, c. fold, with a Re- 
ſervation of the Equity of Redemption. | 


REDEEMABLENEsSS Capableneſs of being redeemed. 


Revee/mer [redemptor, L.] a Ranſomer, a Deliverer, a 


Saviour. 


To REDETITVEA [of re again; and delivrer, F.] to deliver 
again, or back, to give up again. 

To Re-pemand [redemander, F.] to demand, ask, or re- 
quire again, | 

RepemMeT1ON [in Law] a Faculty or Right of re-enterin 
upon Lands, c. that wth been fold and agn'd, Se. > 
on re · imburſing the Purchaſe-Money with legal Coſts. 

REDEMPTION, a ranſoming 22 a Purchaſing 
the Freedom of another from Bondage, F. of L. 

REeDe'MPTIONAL [redemptionalis, L.] of, or pertaining 
to redeeming. 

REepe'meTIONs [ant. Law Mrit. ] grievous Mulcts impoſed, 
by Way of Commutation, for the Head, or Life of the De- 
linquent. | 
— R8puini'TION {Civil Law] an Action in a Court, where- 
by to annul the Sale of ſome Moveable, and to oblige the 
_ to take it back again, upon the Buyer's finding it da- 
maged. | 

REDEVABLE, indebted, obliged, or beholding to, F. 

Repr'cuLvs, a certain imaginary Deity worſhipped by 
the Romans, for frighting Hannibal from Rome. 

To Rev1/nTEGRATE [redintegrare, L.] to reſtore or make 
new, to begin a- freſn. 

REDINTEGRAT1ON, a making whole again, a renewing, L. 

REDIiNTEGRATION [in Civil Law] the Action of reſtor- 
ing a Perſon to the Enjoyment of a 'Thing, whereof he had 
been illegally diſpoſſeſs d. 

REepinTEGRAT1ON [in Chymiſtry] is the reſtoring of any 
mixt Body or Matter, whoſe Form has been deſtroyed by 
Calcination, Corroſion, c. into its former Nature and 
Conſtitution, 

RevissE1'sINn, a ſecond Diſſeiſin. 

REDITTA [in Mu. Books] ſignifies to repeat, Ital. 

Revi'TuarIges, a Sect of Religion, a Branch of the 
Franciſcan Friars. . 

REDMANs. See Rod Knights. 


/ 5 5 
Seng of redolentia, L.] Sweetneſs of 
R8B'DOLENTNESS Smell, F. | 2. 


RY'poLENT [redolens, L.] yielding a ſweet Smell or Scent. 
To RR Do LR [redoubler, F. of reduplicare, L.] to double 
again, to encreaſe, to come again with greater Force. 


_ © Repov'sLinG [redoublement, F. reduplicatio, L.] a doub- 


ling again. 
Repov'BTABLE [redoubtable, F.] much feared. 
Repov'BTED [redoute, F.] dreadful, much feared. 
Repov'sTs [in Fortificat.] ſmall Forts of a ſquare Fi- 
gure, which have no Defence but in the Front. | 
To Repou'xD [redundare, L. redonder, F.] to abound over 
and above ; to be ſuperfluous; alſo to turn to, or light upon. 


To Repre'ss [redrefſer, F.] to ſet to rights again, to reform 


Abuſes, to remove Grievances. 
Revress, a ſetting to Rights again, Amends, c. 
To.Repre'ss 4 Stag [Hunting Term] to put him off his 


Changes. | 


Revvu'BBeRs [| Law Term] are ſuch as buy ſtolen Cloth, 
knowing it to be ſtolen, and turn it into ſome other Form or 


Colour, that it may not be known. ; | | 
' To Repv'cs [reducere, L.] to bring back, to reſtore, to 


ſubdue, to bring under Subje&ion 3; to bring or turn into. 


RBov'ciBLE [reducibilis, F.] that may he reduced. 


% 


Y 6 Z | R- 
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| | Repuicinuintss, Capibleneſt of being teduced- 
_- Revgv'cino Scale, a Mathematical Inſtrument, to red 
a Map or Draught. Or 51 36. 
Rover {in Carpentry] a Quick or little Place taken but 
of a larger, to make it more uniform and regular; alſo for 
ſome dther Conveniences, as Cabinets, Sides of Chimnies, 
Alcoves. o# Ui 1, 40+ * 
-Revv'cr [among Cbymiſti] a Powder by which calcined 
Metals and Minerals are reduced again to their Regulus or 
pure Subſtance, 5 
ARxbucr Credudus, L. Jan advantageous Place, intrench'd 


"4 


and ſeparated from the reit of the Camp by a Foſs, for an 


Army to retire to, in Caſe of a Surprize. | 

Re pu cio, a reducing or bringing back, HF of L. 
Rz bucrion [in Aiubn.] is the reducing of Money, 
Weights, and Meaſures, &c. into the leaſt or greateſt Parts. 

Rx Dbucriox aſcending [in Arithm. ] is the reducing a low- 
er Denomination into an higher, as Farthings into Pence, 
Pence into Shillings, Shillings into Pounds, and the like in 
Weights. wy | 

„ deſcending [in Arithm. ] is reducing a higher 
Denomination into a lower, as Pounds into Shillings, Shil- 
lings into Pence, Pence into Farthings. 

bo crion { with Aron. } is the Difference between 

the Argument of Inclination and the eccentrical Longi- 


tude, i. e. the Difference of the two Arches of the Orbit, 


and the Ecliptick comprehended between the Node and the 
Circle of Inclination. : . 

Repv'cTion of Equations [in Algebra] is the clearing 
them from all ſuperfluous Quanties, and bringing down the 
Quantities to their loweſt Terms, and ſeparating the known 
Quantities from the unknown, till at length only the 
known Quantity is found on one Side, and the unknown 
on the other. 

RepucTion of a Figure, Defign, or Draught, &c. is the 


making a Copy thereof, either larger or ſmaller than the 


Original. | 

Repu'crion [in Surgery] an Operation, whereby a 
diſlocated, luxated, or fractured Bone is reſtored to its pro- 
per Place. 

Repv'crtive, ſerving to reduce. 

Repu'npancy [redundantia, L.] an overflowing, abound- 
ing or exceeding, Superfluity. 

Repu'xnDanT [redundans, L.] overflowing, abounding, 
exceeding, ſuperfluous. 

Repu'npanT Hyberbola, a Curve of the higher Kind, ſo 
called becauſe it exceeds the Conick Section of that Name 
in the Number of its Hyperbolical Legs; it being a triple 
Hyperbola with fix Hyperbolical Legs. 

Repu'nvant Nouns | with Grammar. ] Nouns which 
have a Number or particular Caſe more than is uſual. 

Repu'xDaxnTNxess [| redundantia, L.] Overflowingneſs, 
Superfluity. | 

To Repvu'rLICATE [ reduplicatum, L.] to double over 
again. | | 

gf EE ER Pronouns [with Gram] ſuch as I my ſelf, 
thou thy jelf, he himſel, Ke. 

Repu'PLICATION, a Redoubling, L. | 

Repvu'eLICaT1ON | with Rhetoricians ] a Figure, when 
one Part of a Verſe or Sentence ends in the ſame Word with 
which the following begins. 


Reov'Pl1CaTive [redvplicatif, F.] doubling again, re- | 


peating. 


Repu'eLicarive Proprſitions [with Logicians] are ſuch. 
g 


in which the Subject is repeated, as, Men, as Men, are 
rational, | | 


Rex [in Portugal] a ſmall Coin, 40 of which are equal to 


6 Pence Exgliſb. 

Reep [h neos, Sax.] the long Graſs that grows in Fens 
and watery, Placcs. | 

Reed, a Fervi/h Meaſure of 3 Yards and 3 Inches. 

To RE-EDIT T [re-edtfier, F. of re again, and ædificare to 
build, L. ] to re- build or build up again. | | 
' Rexer [with Mariners] Part of a Sail that is taken up, as 
when, in a gre. Gale of Wind, they roll up Part of the Sail 
below, to make it narrower, and not to draw too much 
Wind: This taking up or contracting is called Reefing. 


Rez. Tap-naſe { with Mariners] when a Top-maſt that 


having been ſprung, is crack'd, or almoſt broken in the 
Cap, the lower Piece that was almoſt broken being cut off, 
the other Part, being ſet again, is called a Reeft Top-maſt. 

Rex [ pecan, Sax. ] to cait forth a Steam, Vapour, cr 
Smoak. © * "18 | 8 


Reex Stavel, a Frame of Wood ſet on Stones, on which - 


3 Mow of Hay, Corn, Sc. is raiſed. 


R E 


A Raz nec, S2x.] a Steam or Vapour. | 
heac, Sax. ] a Heap or Mow of Hay, c. 
| To Re-8nTER (ot re and intrare, L. rentrer, F.] to enter 
upon or take Poſſeſſion of again | 
Re-enTay [in Law] a reſuming and retaking that Poſ. 
ſeſſion that had lately been foregone. _ x 
To Re-e'sTaBL184 [of re and fabilire, L.] to eſtabliſh 
ſettle again, ; | | 
| To Rex, [prob. g. to roll] to ſtagger. 
A REEL | neal, Sax. ] a Sort of Wheel for winding Van 
Oc. into Skains. TO ee 
Re-exrey [of rentrer, F.] entring again. | 


. 


Re-esTA'BLISHMENT | retabliſſement, F. ] an eftabliſhing 


— 


or 


: 


- 


n. . an Se 
To REV [with Sailors] is to draw a Rope thorough 2 
Block, to run up and down. 

RRR VA [ ge ne ꝑa, Sax. ] the Bailiff. of a Franchiſe ot 
1 fo on Fro and hens, Ti 
0 RE-EXA'MINE [of re and examinare, L.] to exami 
ſecond Time. c l a , 

Re-examina'TiON, a ſecond Examination. 
Re-exTz'nT [ in Law | a ſecond Extent made upon 
Lands or Tenements, upon Complaint made that the fs 
Extent was partially executed. x 
Rere'cT10N, a refreſhing, a Meal or Repaſt, L. 
Rere'cTives [with Phy/.] Medicines which refreſh and 


renew Strength. | 

Reyg'cToRY [refeforium, L.] a Dining-Room; 2 

Rere/cTuary { Room in a Monaſtery, where the Friars 
or Nuns eat together, 1 

To Rere'L [refellere, L.] to diſprove by Argument; to 
confute. | 

To Rere'r [referre, L.] to ſend back, to direct to a Pat. 
ſage in a Book; alſo to leave to one's Err or Deter- 
mination; alſo to put a Buſineſs into the Hands of another, in 
order to be conſidered or managed. 

REerse'REs, an Arbitrator to whom a Law-Buſineſs, or 
or any Matter in Difference, is referred. 

REFERENCE [in Writing, &c.] a Mark which relates to 


another ſimilar one in the Margin, or in the Bottom of the 


Page, where either ſomething omitted in the Text is added, 


Oc. or ſome Author, c. is quoted. 


ReyERE'NDARY [ant. Cuſtoms] an Officer who exhibited 
the Petitions of the People to the King, and acquainted the 
Judges with his Commands. 

REeFe'RRIBLE, that may be referred to. 

To Rer1'ns [raffiner, F.] to make finer, to purge and pu- 
rify, by drawing Liquors off from the Lees, or Metals, by 
melting. 

” RETIxE pen, to handle nicely, to make critical Re- 
marks. F 

Rer1'NEMENT, a purifying or being purified. 
ad ING, the Art of ſeparating other Metals, 

c. | | 
from Gold and Silver, alſo the clearing any Matter from Im- 
purities. 

To Rer1'T 2 Ship [of re again, and fit] to repair it and 
make it fit to put to Sea again. 

To ReeLe'ct [reflefere, L.] to beat or ſend back Light 
or Heat ; to return. 

To RETLR Or upon 4 Perſon, is to ſpeak ill of him, to cen- 
ſure or reproach. ; 

To REFLECT upon a Thing, is to conſider ſeriouſly of it. 

ReFLE'cT10N a beating or returning back; alſo Conſide- 
| RerFLEx10N Traden, Meditation; alſo Cenſure, Re- 
proach, or Abuſe. | | a 

REFLECT10N, it is related that Pythagoras could write 
what he pleaſed on a Glaſs, and, by the Reflection of the 
fame Species, would make - thoſe Letters appear upon the 
Circle of the Moon, ſo plain as to be read by any Perſon, 
ſome Miles diſtant from him. Cornelius Agrippa athrms the 
Poſſibility of it, and that the Method of performing it Was 
known, to himſelf and others. 25 | + 8 

REerLECT1oN ſin the Pythag. and Copernican 8 em] is 
the Diſtance of the Pole from the Horizon of the Disk; 
which is the ſame Thing, as the Sun's Declination in the 
Ptolemaick Hypotheſis. | AA 

ReFLECTion of the Rays of Light [in Opticks] is a Mo- 
tion of the Rays, whereby, after impinging on the ſolid Parts 
of Bodies, or rather after a very near Approach thereto. 
they recede or are driven therefrom. | 
— ReerLecrtion {in . is the Return of a Ray of 
Light from the poliſhed Surface of a Looking-Glaſs or Mir- 


rour, driven thence by ſome Power reſiding therein. 
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Reriecrion [in Mechanicks] is the Turn or regreflive 
Motion of a Moveable, occaſioned by the Reſiſtance of a 
Body, which hindered its purſuing. its former Direction. 
 ReyLxcTion [in Metapb.] is that Notice the Mind takes 


of its own Operations, and the Manner of them, by Rea- 


ſon whereof there come to be Ideas of thoſe Operations in 


the Underſtanding, Mr. Locke. 


Ray of Re*LECT1ON Nis that by which the Reflection is 
RerLucT-Ray made upon the Surface of a re- 
flecting Body. : * 13 
Rxr Lc Io of the Moon [ Aftron.] is her third Inequa- 
kty of Motion, the ſame as her Variation. | 
ReFrLECTING Diali ⁊ are ſuch as are made by a little Piece 
Revue xave Dials bor Looking-Glaſs Plate, ſo placed 


2s to reflect the Rays ot the Sun on the Top of the Cieling, 


ec. where the Dial is drawn. 
Reriex 7 [in Painting] is underſtood of thoſe Places in 
RzeLecT Ca Picture, which are ſuppoſed to be illuminated 
by a Light reflected by ſome other Body, repreſented in the 
ame Piece. 
RerLiexiBi'tity 7 Capableneſs of being reflected, or 
RerLe'x1BLENEss S that Property of the Rays of Light, 
whereby they are diſpoſed to be reflected. 
RerLEe'x1ve, capable of reflefting, apt to beat or turn 
back. 4 
RerLorE'scENCE [of refloreſcere, L.] a beginning to 
flouriſh or bloſſom again. | | 
7 ReFLow [refluere, 1. to flow back, or again. 
RE'FLUENT 2. L.] reflowing, flowing back. 
RE DT Lux [refluxus, L.] a flowing back, the ebbing of the 


Sea or Tide. — 


RETociLLA“Tiox, a refreſhing, a comforting, reviving, 
cr cheriſhing. _ | 

To Rero'xm [reformare, L.] to put into the old Form or 
into a better Form; to take up or leave off following ill 
Courſes, and follow an orderly Way of Living. 

To Rerorm [in Milit. Affairs] is to reduce a Body of Men, 
either by disbanding the Whole and incorporating the Soldi- 


ers into other Regiments or Companies, or only breaking a 


Part and retaining the reſt, _ 

Rx FORM, Reforming, Reformation; alſo a Re-eſtabliſh- 
ment or Revival of a former neglected Diſcipline ; allo a 
Correction of reigning Abuſes ; alſo a disbanding ſome Part 
of an Army. | 

Rerorma'Do, a reformed Officer, or one whoſe Compa- 
ny or Troop is ſuppreſſed in a Reform, and he continued 


either in whole or half Pay, he doing Duty in the Regi- 


ment, 

RerorRma'po ſin a Ship of War] a Gentleman who 
ſerves as a Voluntier, in order to gain Experience, and ſuc- 
ceed the principal Officers. | 

RErFoRMAa'T1ON, the Time of the firſt Eltabliſhment of 
the Reformed or Proteſtant Religion. 

Right of RETORMATIOx, a Right which the Princes of 

Germany claim. to reform the Church in their Territories, 

a3 being inveſted with the ſpiritual as well as temporal 
ower. | 

Rerorma'T1ON, the Act of Reforming, an Amendment of 
Manners, Errors, or Abuſes. | 

Rerorma'T1ON [ Hieroglyph.] was by the Antients repre- 


ſented by a Phenix, of whom it is related, that another 


riſet out of her Aſhes, after ſhe hath been conſumed 
by the Sun-Beams. | 
Rero'rmep [reforme, F. 
mended, Ce. ' 
De Rero'gmeD, a Name given to the Proteſtants of the 
reformed Religion. | 
REero'RMER, a Perſon who reforms. 
Rero'rxmisT, a Monk, whoſe Diſcipline or Rules have 
_ 22 
0 REFRA'CT [refraftum of refrangere, L.] to beat back 
again, to reſiſt. Lrefr FO; ; 
RE'rracTary [ refraFarins, L.] obſtinate, unruly, 
EFRACTO'RY N ee. wilful. | | 
REFra'cTaRINEsS [of refractarius, L.] Obſtinacy, 
Headſtrongneſs, a Refuſing to be ruled, c. 
RerxacrED [refrafus, L. ] broken or beat back again. 
Reeractep Angle [in Opticks] the Angle which is con- 
tained between the refracte Ray and the Perpendicular. 
AurRacreD Dials, are ſuch as ſhew the Hours by Means 
0 ſome refracting tranſparent Fluid, or ſuch Dials as are 
22 in a Concave or hollow Bowl, ſo that the Hour- 
mes may ſhew the true Hour, when the Bowl is full of 
Water, or ſome other Liquor. | ; 


reformatus, L.] formed again, 


**RACT10N [in Dieptricts] is the Variation of a Ray 
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of Light from that right Line in which its Motion would 


have continued, were it not for the Reſiſtances made by the 
Thickneſs of the Medium, thro' which it paſſęs ſo as to hin- 


der its ſtraight Courſe, and turn it aſidle. 


. - © ReeracTion {in Mechanichs] is 
the Deviation of the moving 
Body from ita different Courſe, by 
Reaſonof the different Denſity of the 
Medium it moves in; or a Flexion 
and - Change of Determination, 
coccaſioned by a Body's falling 
F obliquely out of one Medium into 
another of a different Denſity. 

A Ball as A moving in the Air into 
ri vin the Line AB, and falling obliquely 
on the Surface of the Water G D does not proceed ſtraight 
to E, but deviates or defects to B again; and if the Ball, 
moving in the Water in the ſame Line A B, ſhould fall 
obliquely on tlie Surface of the Water G D, it will not proceed 
ſtraight to E, nor yet deflect to F but to G. 

RErRAcTION from the Perpendicular [in Dioptricks] is 
when a Ray falling, inclined from a thicker Medium into a 
thinner, as from Glaſs into Air, in breaking, departs farther 
from the Perpendicular. 

REFRACT10N to the Perpendicular [in Dioptricks} is when 
a Ray falling, inclined from a thinner or more diaphanous 
Medium, upon a thicker or leſs tranſparent, as from Air upon 
Water, in breaking, comes nearer to the Perpendicular, 
drawn from the Point of Incidence at Right Angles, on the 
Surface of the Water, in which the Refraction is made. 

Aſtronomical RxrRAcriox, is a Refractjon cauſed by the 


& 


| Atmoſphere, or Body of the Air, ſo that a Star ſeems riſen 


higher above the Horizon, than really it is. 

REFRAcTION horizontal. [ Afron.] is that which makes the 
Sun or Moon appear, juſt at the Edge of the Horizon, when 
they are as yet ſomewhat below it. 

RBFRACTIVE, of, or pertaining to Refraction. 


- Rerynra'GaBLE. [refragabilis, L.] that may be oppoſed or 


withſtood. 

REeera'GaBLENEss [rgfragabilitas, L.] Refractorineſs. 

ToRerrain [refrenare, L.] to bridle, to keep one's ſelf 
from, to forbear. 

REFRA1'NMENT [refrenatio, L.] a refraining. | 

ReyRanGiB1LiTY [of the Rays of Light] is their Diſ- 
poſition to be refracted or turned out of the Way, in paſſing 
out of one tranſparent Body or Medium into another. 

RErRANGIBILITY 7 {of re, and frangibilitas, L.] Ca- 

RerRa'NGIBLENESS C pableneſs of being refracted. 

REerrRANGiIBLE [of re, and fraxgibilis, L.] capable of 
being refrafted. | 

REFRENATI1ON. [refr enatio, L.] a bridling or checking, a 
curbing or holding in, L. $5 

ReyrEnaATION [in Afrol.] a Term uſed when a Planet 
applies to another, by Conjunction or Aſpect, before it ap- 
proaches, before it draws near becomes retrogade ; by which 
Means it is pulled back as it were with a Bridle, and 
weakened. 

To REFRESH [refrigerare, L. refraichir, F.] to recruit one's 
ſelf, to renew, to revive. 

ReFRESHMENT [refraichiſement, F.] that which refreſhes. 

ReFRBT [refrein, F.] the Burden of a Ballad or Song. 

Re FR1I'GERANT [refrigerans, L.] cooling. 

To REFRYGERATE {refrigerare, L.] to.cool. 

A Ryrr1IGERATIVE [refrigeratif, F. refrigeratioum, L. ] a 
cooling Medicine. 

RerrYGERATIVENESS, a cooling Quality. 

RerriGERaA'TION, a Cooling, &:. 

REFRICERATORY [refrigeratorius, L.] of a cooling 

Quality. | | 
AREerrIotraTorY [refrigeraturium, L.] a Veſlel filled 

with cold Water, placed about the Head ot an Alembick, 

to cool and condenſe the Vapours, raiſed thither by Fire, to 
be diſcharged thence thro' the Back. | 
A RerrineD Hawk [Falconry] a Hawk which ſneezes, 

and caſts Water thro' her Noſtrils. 6 
Re'eucs [refugium, of re backwards, and fugio to fly] a 

Place of Safety to fly to in Danger. en 
Reevcee', a French Proteſtant fled for Refuge from Perſe- 

cution in France into England. | | 
Rzev'LcexT [refulgtns, L.] ſhining, glittering, bright. 

. Revyv'i.cency [refulgentia,' L.] Brightneſs, Splen- 
REeevu'L.GENTNEss 5 dor. kf 3 
RErulLus agua [ant. Writ.) high Water, the Return 

of a Stream, when it is dammed or topp'd for the Uſe of 2 

. , 
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D Repvind frefinidere; L.] to pay of give back Mori 
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from Oar or Metal, in the melting and trying it; from 
whence the Word is uſed to ſignify the worſt of any Thing, 
aſter the beſt has been picked out. FS 

ReyuTAnT1a [old Rec.) an Acquittance or Acknowledg- 
ment, for renouncing all future Claim. 

ReevTartio eu [Civil Law) the Loſs bf a Feudal 
Tenure by Forfeiture, L. 2 

RErurA“ Trion, a Refuting, an oppoſite or contrary Argu- 
ment, whith deſtroys what the other alledged. 

To ReruTE fFrefutare, L.] to confute, to diſprove; to 
convince or confound by Reaſon. 

To REOAIN [regagner, F.] to gain a ſecond Time, to get 
again. -- - 

[regalis, L.] of, or pertaining to a King or Queen; 
Kingly, Royal, Princely. 

REAL Fiſhes, ſuch as belong to the King, by his 
Prerogative ; ſuch as Whales, Sturgeons, Ec. 

REOAL [of France] a coſtly Ring offered by a King of 
France to Thomas Becket, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, after- 
wards worn by King Henry VIII. 

To REOGALE [regaler, F.] to treat, feaſt, or entertain roy- 
ally. 

5 1 F.] a magnificent Treat or Enter- 

A Recauio S tainment. . 

R 1 [with Chymi/ts] a Kind of Caneut for purifying 
Gold. x 

RREOGALE epiſcoporum [old Rec.] the temporal Rights, and 
legal Privileges of Biſhops. 

RECGCALIA, the Rights of a King or Queen, or the En- 
ſigns of the royal Dignity ; as the ſeveral Parts of the Ap- 
paratu of a Coronation, as Scepters, Edward's Staff, 
Sword, Globe, c. 

REc&a'LiTY [regalitas, L. Royalty, State, &c. 

To Reca'krD[regarder, F.] to look upon with Concern, to 
heed, to conſider; to have Reſpect to. | 

REeca'tD, Conſideration, Reſpect, Account, F. 

REOGARD [of a Foreft] the over- ſeeing and viewing it; 
alſo the Compaſs of it, i. e. all that Ground which is Part or 
Parcel of it. 

REca'rDanrT [ in Heraldry } - ſignifies look- 
ing behind, and is apply'd to Beaſts repre- 


turned to their Tails, as in the Figure. 
ROA R DED [regardt, F.] looked upon with 
Concern, reſpected, had Reſpect to. | 

REca'rDFUL [of regard, F. and xul, Sax.] having Re- 
gard to, careſul of, concerned for. 

Reca'tDruLNEss, Heedfulneſs, c. 

REeca'RDLEss [of Regard, F. and ley, Sax.] heedleſs. 

REGARDLESNEss, 1 | 

REOCARDER, an Officer belonging to the King's Foreſt, 
who is obliged by Oath to make Regard of it, to view and 
enquire of all Offences and Defaults that have been com- 
mitted by the Foreſters, and all other Officers, in the Exe- 
cution of their Offices, | 

RE'GEL [in Aron. ] a fixed Star of the firſt Magnitude in 


Orion's Foot. 
RE'Gexcy [Regence, F. of regen, L.] the Government or 


Governors of a Kingdom, or State, during the Abſence 


or Minority of a Sovereign Prince, &&c. 
REGe'NERATE [regencratus, L.] born a ſecond Time, 
new-born, | | 
To REcxt'neraTE [regenerare, L.] to beget again, to 
cauſe to be born again. | 
Rece'NERATE, Regeneracy, Milton. 
Rece'NERATENESS [regeneratio, L.] Regeneration. 
REe'cexT [ Regens, L.] governing, reigning, &. 
A RE“O ENT | un Regent, F. regen, L. ] one who is of the 
Regency, or that governs a Kingdom during the Minority of a 
Prince, Qc. : | 


REe'cexT [in a College] a Profeſſor of Arts and Sciences, 
who holds a Claſs or Set of Pupils. 


REGERMiINA'T10N, a ſpringing or budding out again, L. 


able. | | Fu | 
Re'c1BLENEss [of regibilis, L.] Eaſineſs to be governed. 


Re'cicipe [of Regem cœdere, to kill a. King] a King- 


killer, or Murderer of a King. 


H " 
1 „ 


ſented in an Eſcutcheon, with their Faces 


RE'ciBLE [regibilis, L. J eaſy to be ruled, govern- 


2 T Government, Rule, L. and F. 
B 'GIMENT n 
* DIS (in Gram] the Caſes of a Noun governed by: 


Re'omen [in Medicine] "a Rule or Courſe of living, with 
Regard to Eating, Drinking, Clothing, or the like, accom. 
modated to ſome Diſeaſe, and to the particular Courſe of 
Phyſick the Patient is under. | | 

B'GIMENT, a Body of ſeveral Companies of Soldier, 
uſyally conſiſting of 10, either Horſe of Foot, commanded 
by a Colonel. | | | 

| Recmug'xTAL [of Regiment, F.] of, or belonging to 2 
Regiment. | | 

Rx“ prati [ i. e. the Queen of the Meadow.) the 
Herb Mzeadow-Smeet, L. | | 

Re'c10 en [in Low a Writ whereby the King gives 
his Royal Aſſent to the Election of a Biſhop. © ' 

RR CO [regio, L.] a Country, Coaſt, or Quarter. 

Re'c1on [in Geog. ] a particular Diviſion of the Earth, 
or a Tract of Land inhabited by People of the ſame Nation. 

Elementary Rz'Gton [with Phi) a Sphere bounded by 
the Orb of the Moon, comprehending the Atmoſphere of 
the Earth; ſo called, becauſe the four Elements, and all ele- 

- mentary Bodies, are contained in it. 

Etherial 3 ad [with Co/mographers] is that vaſt 

Celeſtial Content of the Univerſe, which 
contains the Heavens with all their Hoſt; as the Sun, 
Moon, Stars, Se. ' 

Planetary Re'G10N [with 4frol.] that of the Hez. 
vens where the neighbouring Planets move. 

RE O ions [with — of are particular Diviſions of the 
Air, which are accounted three, the upper, middle, and lower. 

Upper Re'cion, commences from the Tops of the Moun- 
tains, and reaches to the utmoſt Limits of the Atmoſphere, 
in which is a perpetual, equable Calmneſs, Clearneſs, and 
Serenity. | 

Loweft Ru'cron, is that wherein we breathe, and is 
bounded by the Reflection of the Sun's Rays, that is, by the 
Height to which they rebound from the Earth. | 

Middle Re'c1on, is that wherein the Clouds reſide, Me- 
teors are formed, &fc. extending from the Extremity of the 
loweſt to the 'Top of the higheſt Mountains. 

Re'G10nary [in Ecclefeaftical Hiſtory] a Title given to 
thoſe who had the Charge and Adminiſtration of the 
Church-Affairs from the fifth Century. 

To Re'GisTER [of giſfer, F. to lie down in a Bed, a 
ſome think] to enter, write down or record in a 1 

To make Rec1sTER [with Printers] is to make the Pages 
and Lines fall exactly one upon another. 

A Rt'cisTER [regiſtrum, L. regeſtum, qu. iterum geſtum, 
done over again, Menagius] a Memorial, or Book of publick 
Records. 

A RecisTer [regiſftrarius, L.] an Officer who keeps Re- 
Liſters. 

Rec1sTeR [with Chymiſts] a Contrivance in a Furnace, 
to make Heat greater or leſſer immediately, by letting more 
or leſs Air come to the Veſlel. | = 

RecisTER [of a Pariſs] a Book wherein Marriages, 
Baptiſms, and Births, are regiſtered ; Regiſters in Pariſh- 
Churches were firſt appointed by Thomas Cromwel!, Earl of 
Eſex, Vicar-general to King Henry VIII. 4. C. 1538. 

RecisTer of Writs ſin Law] a Book containing the 
Forms of moſt of the Writs uſed in common Law. 

ReGisTER Ships [in as. 2 ſuch Ships to which the 
King of Spain or the Council of the Indies grant Permiſhons 
to go and traffick in the Parts of the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies 3 
ſo called, becauſe they are regiſtered before they ſet Sail 
from Cadiz. | | . | 

Rxc1sTER [with Letter-Founders] one of the inner Parts 
of the Mould, in which the Types are caſt. 

Re'c1sTRY [regiftrum, L.] an Office where Records are 
kept; alſo the Rolls and Books there repoſited ; eſpecially 
thoſe wherein the Proceedings of Chancery, or any ſpiritual 
Court, are recorded and kept. _ ES 

Re'ews Profeſſor [i. e. the King's Profeſſor] 2 Title 
given to every Reader of the 5 Lectures in the eg 
ſo-called, becauſe they were founded by King Henry VIII. 4 

Rec1vs morbus, the Diſeaſe called the Jaundice. _ 

RecLeTR[Architef.] a little, flat, norrow Moulding, 
; RicLer \ uſed chiefly in Compartiments and Pannels, . 
ſeparate the Parts or Members from one another, and 
ſorm Knots, Frets, and other Ornaments. 

RroLETS [with 1 1, See Riglets. | 
 Re'onant [regnans, L.] reigning, governing. 
RB“ a the Subtlety of aReynardora Fox, Craftineſ 


RE 
Rx'coLa ſin Mr. Books] 4 Rule or Canon; ,, 


To Reco'rcs [regorger, F.] to bring or caſt up, to vomit. 
To ROA TE [regrater, F.] to follow the Trade of a 
er. a | | 
HT bl 4 © F.] a Hugſter who buys and 
REORA TOR F ells Victuals or Wares, in the ſame Market 
or Fair he bought them, or within 5 Miles thereof; alſo one 
who trims up old Ware for Sale. 

RecRATE'R1A CL Rer. ] a ſelling by retail. 
 Recra'TiING [of regrater, F.] the driving the Trade of 
4 Hugſter. b ; 

Re'crEss [regreſſus, L.] a going back again, F. 

Recre'T, Reluftancy, Unwillingneſs, to do a Thing, F. 
Grief, Sorrow. | 

RecvLa, a Rule or Pattern, L. 

REecuLaR [regularis, L.] according to Rule, orderly. 

RecuLAR Bodies [with Matbem.] are ſolid Bodies, whoſe 
Surfaces are compos'd of regular and equal Figures, and 

whoſe ſolid Angles are all equal, of which there are 5. 

1. A Tetrahedron, which is a Pyramid comprehended under 
4 equal and equilateral] "Triangles. 

2. The Hexhaedron, or Cube whoſe Surface is compos'd of 
6 equal Squares | | 

The O#abedron, which is bounded by 8 equal and equi- 
lateral Triangles. | 

4. The Dodecabedron, which is contained under 12 equal 
and equilateral Pentagons. | | 

5. The Jcofibedron, which conſiſts of 20 equal and equila- 
teral Triangles : Theſe are all the regular Bodies that can be, 
and they are called the Platonick Bodies. 

RecuLlanr Carve [with Mathem. ] are ſuch as the Perime- 
ters of the conick Sections, which are always curved after 
the ſame geometrical Manner. 

RecuLanr Figures [in Geom.) are ſuch as have their Sides 
and Angles all equa] one to another. | 

RECULARIS [with Botan.] uniform, as when the Parts of 
a Flower are like to each other on all Sides, as in a Convo!- 
vulus, &c. 

Re'GULARNESS N [regularite, F. of regularis, L.] Agree- 

ReGuLA'RITY 1 to Rules, Exactneſs, ſtrict 
Order. | 

Re'ouLaRs, Religious who live under ſome Rule or Obe- 
diencc, leading a monaſtick Life. | 

To RE'GULATE [reoulatum, L.] to ſet in order, to govern, 
direct, or guide; alſo to frame or ſquare ; to determine or 
decide. 

REecuLla'TiON, the Act of Regulating, L. 

RecuLla'ror, one who regulates or directs. 

RecuLaTor [in Mechan.] a ſmall Spring to the Balance 
of a Pocket-Watch. | 

Re'GuLUs 155 Chym. ] is the moſt pure Part of any Me- 

RecuLE S tal or Mineral, when the Dregs or Fæces are 
ſeparated from it. | 

Martial REcuLvus of Antinomy [with Chymiſts) a Mixture 
of Horſe-ſhoe Nails melted with the Regal. . 

RecuLvs, a Petty King; a Saxon Title for a Count. 

Reculvs [with 4/ron.] a Star of the firſt Magnitude in 
the Conſtellation, Leo. | 


REcurciTa'T1ON, a ſwallowing again, L. 


RenanilITa'TION [Canon Law) a re- enabling or reſtoring | 


to a former Ability. 


REHEA'RSAL, Relation, Report; alſo private Practiſing, 
as the Rehearſal of a Play by the Actors, before the 
acting t. | | 

To Rensarse [prob. of re again, and hearing] to relate 
or tell, to repeat. | | 
 ToReugarss [with Players] to perform a Rehearſal in 
Private, in order to perform publickly. 

To REjZ er [rejefum, Sup. of rejicere, L.] to caſt off, to 
refuſe, to flight or deſpiſe. _ | 

REJECTABLE, that may be rejected. 


10 Sera age [of rejefanens, L.] deſerving to be re- 


REjJecT10N, a caſting off, a throwing by, 46 unuſeful, 


or not worth having, L. 


To REI [regnare, L.] to rule as a King or ſovereign 
mince ; to prevail, to be predominant or rife, as a Diſeaſe. 
ToRe-114'rx [of 4 Deer] to go to his Lodge again. 

E -1MBARKATION [re- inbarguement, F.] a going on Ship- 
oard again. 2 5 

E-IMBARKED [reimbarguz,F.]put on Ship- board again, c. 

E-1MBATTLED, put into Battle Array again. 
To Re-manu'sss [reimburſer, F.] to repay a Perſon- what 
has laid ut. 1 IR 


. « ® 


RE 
| WE. ** 88 is 
Rs-rmmv'rsruent [in Traffick, &c.] a Repaymen tz or 
returning what — Peri had . by Way of 
Advance, c. Wy T7 | 
* Re-1MPRE'SS1ON, a ſecond Impreſſion or Edition of a 

Rei'nand [renard, F.] a Fox. 47; 

To Re-rnegcT [of e and infefum, Sup. of inficere, L.] 
to infect or corrupt again. | 

Re-1nyFECTA [the Buſineſs being not done] without 
Succeſs, IL. : 

ToRe-inro'rce [of re again, and exfercir, F.] to add new 
Force or Strength, to recruit. 

Re-INFORCED Ring [of a Cannon] is that which is next 
after the Trunnions, 41 7 — and the Vent. 

Re-Inro'RCEMENT, a Re · inforeing, Recruit, Supply of 
Men, e. | 

To Rex-incace [of re, and engager, F.] to ingage again. 

RE-INGAGEMENT [of re, and engagement,] an Engaging 
again. 

To ReincRa'TIaTE one's ſelf -with a Perſon, is to get in- 
to his Favour again. : 


Reins [prob. of regere, L. to rule or guide] the Leather 
Thongs off a Horſe-Bridle, or 2 long Slips of CONS one 
on each Side the Curb or Snaffle, held in the Hand of a 
Rider, to guide a Horſe and keep him in Subjection. 

REins [Anat.] the Kidnies, or thoſe Parts of an animal 
Body, whoſe Office is to ſtrain the Urine into the Pelvis or 
Baſon, in the Middle of the Body, and to cauſe it to run 
thro' the Veſſels called Ureters into the Bladder. 

To ReinsTa'Ts [of re again, in and fatuo, L.] to reſtore 
to the former State and Condition. | 

To Rer'nTEGRATE [reintegrer, F.] to make whole or 
compleat again. 

To Rejoi'ce [7ejouir, F.] to fill with Joy, to delight, to 
be glad or merry. | 

To R8Jor'n [rejoindre, F.] to join or unite together again, 
to reply. 

Rejoin'per [rejoinder, F.] an Anſwer or Exception to a 
Replication, 

£J101'NTING [with Architect. ] the filling up of Joints of 
the Stones in old Buildings, when worn hollow by the Courſe 
of Time or Water. | 

REIT, Sedge, or Sea-Weed. 

To RE1'TERATE [reiterare, L.] to do the ſame Thing 
over again. 

A ReiteRa'TION [with Printers] is when the laſt Form 
is laid on the Preſs, . 

RejuveNne'sCENCY [of rejuveneſcere, L.] a growing young 
again. | 

875 RRLA PSE [relapfum, of relabi, L.] to fall ſick again, to 
commit the ſame Fault. | 

AREeLa'ess [of re and /apſus, L. Ja falling or ſliding back; 
more eſpecially uſed of a Sickneſs or Diſeaſe. 5 

To RERLA “TER [relatum, ſap. of referre, L.] to tell or give 
an Account of; to belong to; to be agreeable or anſwerable. 

RELA“TERS [ Hunt. Term] thoſe who ſtand at Advantage, 
with Darts to kill Deer. 

ReLa'TioNn, a Rehearſal of ſome Action, Adventure, 
Battle, Siege, c. F. of L. | 

RELa'rion [| with Grammar. ] is the Correſpondence 
which Words have one to another in Conſtruction. 

ReLa'Tion [with Logicians] is the fourth Category, as 
that of Father, Husband, Maſter, Servant, King, Subject, and 
every Thing that denotes Compariſon as equa/, greater, leſſ. 

ReLa'Tion [in Phileſ.] Reſpect or Regard ; the mutual 
Reſpe& of two Things, or what each is in Regard to the 
other. | | | 
"RxLa'TION [in a Law-Senſe] is when, in Conſideration 
of Law, two Times, or other 'Things, are confidered as if 
they were all one; and by this the Thing ſubſequent is ſaid 
to take its Effect by Relation. | 

RELA“TIox [in Geometry, &c.] is the Habitude or Re- 
ſpe& of two Quantities to one another, with Regard ta 
their Magnitude: The ſame as Ratio. a 

Inharmonical REL ation [in Compoſitions of Mufick] a harſh 
Reflection of Flat againſt 8 in a croſs Form, viz. 
when ſome harſh or diſpleaſing Diſcord is produced in com- 
paring the preſent Note of another Part. 

RELA“T Io [in School Divinity] is uſed to denote certain 
of the divine Perfections, called Perſonal ones, in Regard, 
by thoſe one divine Perſon is referred to another, and di- 
ſtinguiſhed from it, as in God there is one Nature, two Pro- 
us three Perſons, and four Relations; the Relations are 


Paternity, Filiation, alive Spiration, and paſſive Spiration. 
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Retarions, Kinſmen, or Kinſwomen. 

RRLA“TT IST, a Reporter.  ' | 

Rx'LAT IVA | relativus, L.] having Relation or Nearneſs 
to ſome other Thing. 5 

Re'Lative Gravity, the ſame as Specifick 8 | 

Rx “LAT IVI Propoſitions [with Logicians] are thoſe which 
include ſome Relation or Compariſon. | 

Rze'LaT1vE Terms [with Logicians) are ſuch betwixt which 
there is a Sort of Oppoſition ; yet ſuch as that the one 
cannot be without the other. 

Re'LaTive [in Gram. J a Word or Term which, in the 
Conſtruction, anſwers to ſome Word foregoing called the 
Antecedent. - | 

Re'Larivs Subffantives [with Gramm. ] are ſuch as bear 
a Relation to ſome others, as a Father, Son, Daughter, Huſ- 
band, Wife, Ce. 

Re'Larivs Adjefives, are ſuch as have relation to ſome 
others, as better, worſe, higher, lower, equal, unequal, &-:. 

RELATIVE Pronoun, is ſuch an one as has relation to 
to a Noun that goes before, as he, him, that, who, which, 
with their Numbers. 

RE“LATIVENESS | of relations, L.] the having rela- 
tion to. | 

To Re'Lax [relaxare, L.] to looſen, to ſlacken ; to yield 
or give way. 

RELAXANTIA, Medicines of a looſening Quality. 

RELAXA“TIiox, a looſening, a flackening, alſo a Reſpite or 
Breathing-time, L. 

RELAXA“TION [with Anat.] a Dilatation, or widening of 
the Parts or Veſſels ef the Body. | 

ReLaxa'TiON [with Surgeons]. a preternatural Extenſion, 


. 
* 4 


or ſtraining of a Nerve, Tendon, Muſcle, &c. either by 


Violence, or Weakneſs. | 
ReLa'xaT1oN [in a /ega/ Senſe] a Releaſe or Diſcharge, 

as the Relaxation of an Attachment in the Court of the 

Admiralty ; a releaſing of canonical Puniſhments. 

ReLay' [in Tapeſtry Work] an opening left in a Piece 
where the Figures or Colours are to be changed, or which 
is to be filled up when the other Work is done. 

A ReLav' [of rallier, F.] a freſh Equipage, Horſe, £5. 
ſent before, or appointed to be ready, for a Traveller to 
change, to make the greater Expedition, as in riding Poſt. 

RELA 's [in Hunting] are freſh Sets of Dogs or Horſes, 
placed here and there for Readineſs, in caſe the Game come 
that Way, to be caſt off, or to mount the Hunters, in lieu 
of the former, which are ſuppoſed to want Reſpite. 

To RELEa'st [relaxare, L. relaiſſer, F. ] to ſet at Liberty, 
to let go, to free from. 

A REeLea'se [relaxatio, L. relaifſement, F.] a Diſcharge, 
a ſetting at Liberty, a general Acquittance. 

A RELlea'se [im Lato] a Deed by which Actions, Titles, 
Eſtates, Rights, c. are ſometimes extinguiſhed and an- 
nulled, transferred, abridg'd, or enlarg d. 

A RELEa'sEMENT [relaifſement, F.] a Releaſing 
charging. 

RELEGA'TION, a Kind of Exile or Baniſhment for a 
Time appointed, wherein the obnoxious Perſon is required 


or Diſ- 


to retire to a certain Place, and to continue there 'till he is 


recalled, L. . | 

To RELE'NT [rallentir, F.] to wax ſoft, to grow pitiful 
and compaſſionate 3 to ſweat or give like Marble; alſo to 
abate as the Extremity of Heat does. 

RELE'NTLESS, unrelenting; uncapable to relent, Milton. 

RELE'NTMENT [rallentifſement, F.] a relenting. 

RELEVA'T10N, a raiſing or lifting up again, L. 

To RELE'visH [Lato Term] is to admit one to Mainprize 
upon Surety. | 

Re'Licks NIreliguiæ, L.] Remains of the Bodies or 

Re'LiQuEs { Clothes of Saints, which Roman Catholicks 
Preſerve with great Veneration. Theſe are now forbidden 
by ſeveral Statutes, to be uſed or brought into England. 

A RELIcT [reliFa, L.] a Widow. 

REeLYCTaA verificatione [in Lato] is when a Defendant re- 


linquiſhes his Proof or Plea, and thereupon Judgment is en- 


tered for the Plaintiff, L. | | 
_ Ruuaiey [of re/evatio, L.] charitable Aſſiſtance afforded to 
one in Want or Diſtreſs; Comfort, Succour, Supply, Re- 
dreſs at Law. TE, | 

ReLieg'r [in Lato] a Fine paid to the chief Lord by a 
Perſon at his coming to an Inheritance of Land held in 
Capite, or military Service. | 

Dances [in henry] 


ad other Acts, upon Account of their 
being unreaſonable, prejudicial, grievous, &c. 
RETI' Zr. See Relieve. „ 


is an Order ſued out for the diſ- 


"IX M K 


RELI'EY of an Hare, the Place where ſhe goes to feed in 
an Evening. N 
Reti'ty reaſonable, is that enjoined by ſome Law, or 
fixed by an antient Cuſtom, and which does not depend on 
the Will of the Lord. 1 
To RELTEZVR Crelerare, L. reliever, F.] to ſupply the 
Wants and Neceflities of others; to ſuccour or help. 
To ReLiz've the Guards Ris to bring freſh Men upon 
To Relieve the Rane the Guards or Trenches, and 
to ſend thoſe to Reſt who have been upon Duty before. 
RELIN'vo [in Sculpture, &c.] imboſſed Work, the Protu- 
berance or ſtanding out of any Figures above the Ground 
or Plane whereon they are formed, Ital. | | 
Alto RELIEvo, or High Relief, is when the Figure is 
formed after Nature, and projects as much, as the Life, al. 
Baſſo Reliz'vo, or low Relief, is when the Work is rai- 
ſed but a little from its Ground; as in Medals, r. 
Demi REeLitvo, is when one half of the Figure riſes 
from the Plane or Ground. 
REeLiz'vo [in Archite#.] is the Projecture of any Or- 
nament. | 
RELIE'vo [in Painting] is the Degree of Force or Bold- 
neſs, wherewith the Figures, beheld at a due Diſtance, ſeem 
to ſtand out from the Ground of the Painting, as tho' they 
were really imboſſed. | | 
RzL1'cion {religio, L.] is defined to be a general Habit 
of Reverence towards the divine Nature, by which we are 
both enabled and inclined to worſhip and ſerve God, after 
that Manner which we conceive to be moſt agreeable to his 
Will, fo that we may procure his Favour and Bleſſing. 
Natural ReL1c1ion, is what Men might know, and be 
obliged to by meer Principles of Reaſon, improved by Con- 
ſideration and Experience, without the Aſſiſtance of divine 
Revelation. 
- Revealed RELYG10N, is what God has obliged us to per- 
form by the Manifeſtation of his Will, upon the Conſidera- 
tion of temporal or future Rewards and Puiſhments. The 
Parts of Revealed Religion are Faith and Practice. 
RELIGION [with Painters] is repreſented in a ſilver Veil, 
with a Mantle of White. 


A RELrciovs Man [ Hyereglyph. ] was repreſented by a 


Lion running from a Cock; alſo by a Palm-Tree, the Root 
whereof is unpleaſant to look upon, but the Fruit and 
Branches are pleaſant, both to the Eye, and to the Taſte. 
An Enmity to RELTOIO [ Hieroglyph. ] was repreſented 
by an Aſs. | 
REeL1'c1ox15T, a Profeſſor or ſtrict Obſerver of Religion. 
ReLrcious [| religioſus, L.] of, or pertaining to Reli- 
gion; devout, godly. 
RELICIOVSsRE8ss, a religious Diſpoſition, Piety. 
To ReLii'nquisn [relinguere, L.] to forſake, to yield up, 
or part with. | 
RELtxQUISHMENT Crelictio, L.] a Relinquiſhing. 
Re'LiQua, the Remainder or Debt which a Perſon finds 
himſelf a Debtor in upon the ballancing an Accompt. 
Re'LiQuarY [reliquaire, F.] a Shrine or Casket in which 
the Relicks of a dead Saint are kept. | | 
RELiqua'ro, one who is behind-hand in his Accompts. 
To RE'L1sHn [of relecher, F. to lick again, according to 
Minſhew) to have a good Savour, to reliſh or taſte ; allo to 


like or approve. 


' Re'Lis$HABLE, that reliſhes or taſtes well, that may be 
approved of. 
RE'LiSHABLENESs, the being well taſted. 
Re'LLoLEUM [with Chymi/ts] ſome certain, peculiar Vir- 


tue in a Plant or other mixed Body. 


"> 17 wank [reluftari, L.] to be averſe to, to ſtrive 
againſt, | | | : 
RELu'cTaxcy [re/ufatio, L.] a Wreſtling, or Stri- 
RELu'CTANTNEssC ving againſt, an Unwillingnels, Cc. 
RELu'cTanT [relutans, L.] ſtriving againſt. 
To. RELy' [prob. of re backwards, and ligean, Sax. to 
lie, 9. 4. to lean back upon] to truſt to, to depend upon. 
To REMAIN [remanere, L.] to be left, to ſtay or be be · 


hind, to be over and above. ; | 
Remaimoer [quod remanet, L. or of remandre, F.] that 

which remains, or is left, Sc. | | 
Remai'nDeR ſin Law] an Eſtate in Lands, ere” 

or Rents, given to a Perſon at ſecond-hand, to be eny0Y 


- 


after the Deceaſe of another to whom they are given at UP 


firſt hand. | | 3 
| Remar'nper in Matbem.] is the Difference, or en 
which is left after the taking of a leſſer Number or Qanüͤ 
from i g / „„ 
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REMA Tu, all that is left of a Perſon: deceaſed 3 alſo of 

Thing. "IX, TERS. i 

9 Remaſncirarh Tremancipare;Is.Þ'to ſell - or return a 

Commodity to him-who firſt fold 3t. I 1 T73. £39 
T, Rema'npd [remandare, L.] to command back again. 
Re'MANENTES: [Dooms-day Boot] fignifies of, or pertain- 

ing to. { | Rr BAL | „ eee 

Ty REMAAEK [remarguer, F. ] to obſerve, to take notice of. 
I Rema'rk, {remargue, F.] a Note, Obſervation, taking 
Notice of; alſo Note or Worth. | 
 RueMa'RKABLE [remarguable, F.] worthy of Remark, ob- 
ſervable, notable. | : | 

RrMa RKABLENESS, Worthineſs of Remark. 
R:-MAa'RRYING, the Marrying again, or a ſecond Time. 

Reme'DiaBLE [of remedium, L. ] that may be remedied, F. 

RemMe'viaBLENESS, Capableneſs of being remedied. 
| Rewe'piLESNEss [of irremediable, F.] Uncapableneſs of 
being remedied. a 

REMEDOILESs, that is not, nor cannot be remedied. 
To RE “MED [ remediare, L. remedier, F.] to help, to 
, bc. 

"I Kass [remedium, L. remede, F.] Phyſick, Medi- 
eine; alſo Cure, Help, Eaſe, Comfort; alſo Means for the 
Redreſs of Diſorders or Miſchiefs; alſo a Shift in Misfortunes. 

7% Reme'mBeR [rememorare, L. remembrer, F.] to have 
in one's Memory, to call to Mind; to mind, or be mind- 
ful of. 

Reme/MBRANCE [remembranca, Ital. of rememorare, L.] 
is when the Idea of ſomething formerly known recurs again 
to the Mind, without the Operation of the external Object 
on the external Senſory, Remembring, Memory. 

RemE MBRANCER, one who puts in Mind. 

'  Reme'MBRANCERS [of the Exchequer} three cers or 
Clerks in that Office, as of the King, the Lord Treaſurer, 
and of the Firſt-Fruits. 

King's REME'MBRANCER, he enters Recognizances taken 
before the Barons for any of the King's Debts, for Appear- 
ance, or for obſerving Orders, &c. | | 

Lord Treaſurer's REME'MBRANCER, puts the Treaſurer 
and Judges in that Court in mind of ſuch Things as are to 
be called on, and dealt in for the King's Behoof, c. 

Reme'MBRANCER of the Firſt-Fruits, takes all Compo- 
ſitions and Bonds for Firſt-Fruits and Tenths, and makes 
Progreſs, and makes out Proceſſes againſt thoſe who do not 
pay them. | . | 

To REM D [of re and mind] to put in Mind. 

Remini'sCENCE R[ reminiſcentia, L.] the Faculty or 

Remini'scency S Power of remembering or calling to 
Mind : That Power of the human Mind, whereby it re- 
collects itſelf, or calls again ſuch Ideas or Notions which it 

had really forgot: And in this it differs from Memory, 
which is a treaſuring up Things in the Mind, and retaining 
them there without forgetting them. | 
REM1'NISCERE, an antient Name of the. ſecond Sunday 
in Lent, being ſo called from the firſt Word of the Begin- 
ning of the Maſs for that Day, Reminiſcere miſerationum 
tuarum. 
Remi'ss Cremiſſus, L.] negligent, ſlack, careleſs. 
— Rem1'ss1BLE [of remiſſus, L.] pardonable, capable of be- 
ing remitted, F. 

| Rem1'ssngss [of remis, F. remiſſus, L.] Slackneſs, Neg- 

ligence Careleſsneſs. | 

— Rrulssiox fin Law] Forgiveneſs, Pardon of a Crime. 

Rem1'ss10n [in Medicine] is when a Diſtemper abates, but 
does not go quite off, before it returns again. , 

Rem1'ss10N [in 9 is an Abatement of the Power 
or Efficacy in any Quality, in Oppoſition to the Increaſe of 
the ſame, which is termed Intenſion. 


To REM“ [remittere, . to ſend back, to return; alſo 


to ſlacken, to abate; alſo to orgive. 


REM“ TTANcR, Forgiveneſs. 
REMI“TTANCR [with Bankers] a Due or Fee allow'd both 


for their Wages, the Tale of Money, and the different va- 


lue of the Species where the Money is paid. 
Remi'TMEnT [in 1 Return of Money from 
Remi'TTance Cone Place to another in Bills of Ex- 


change, Orders, or the like. 


Remu'TTER ſin Law) is where a Man has two Titles in 


Law, and is ſeized by the latter, and, that proving defective, 
he is emitted or reſtored to the former more antient Title. 
XE“ANANT [of remaneo, L.] that which remains or is left 
of any Thing. | . 5 


REemoLa'pe [in Hork-Leechery] a Charge or Sort of 


Poulteſs for Horſes. | 


— 
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an Expoſtulation or humble 
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Kin „ee priying hum to conſider and reflect on the i! | 


Conſequences of ſome Edict, Order, &c. 
 Remo'nsTRANT * ag L.] expoſtulatory, Ec. 
Remo'nsTRANTS, a Title given to the Arminians, by 
reaſon” of the Remonſtrances they made in the Year 1610 
againſt the Synod of Dort, concerning Predeſtination. 
REemo'nsTRATED [of re and monſtratus, L.] ſhewed by 
Reaſon and Inftances, C. 5 | 
To Remo nsTRATE [of 2 againſt, and monſtrare, L. to 


ſew] to ſhew by Reaſon and Inſtances, to make appear. | 


REMO“AA @ the Ship-Halter. A ſmall Fiſh called a Sen- 

RzemELiGo S Lamprey or Suck-flone 3 of which the Antients 
had an Opinion, that, by ſticking to the Keel of a Ship, it 
would ſtop its Courſe. And thence Remora is taken for any 
Delay, Stop, Let, or Hindrance, F. | 

REmoRa aratri [with Botan.] Reſt-Harrow. 

2 RR MOR a [with Szrgeons] an Inſtrument for ſetting broken 
ones. | 

Remo'rsE [of re and morſus, L.] Check or Sting of 
Conſcience. 45 S 

REMo'RSELEsS [of remords, F. of re and morſus, L. and 
ley Jes Sax.] without Check, or Sting of Conſcience. 

EMO'TE. [remotus, L.] far diſtant. 
| Remo'TeNntss [of remotus, L.] the being far from. 

To REemo've [removere, L.] to carry from one Place to 
another, to ſet or take away, alſo to ſhift Dwellings or 
Lodgings. 

Remo'veAaBLENEss, Liableneſs to be removed. 

REemo'val 

A REemo've 

To Remou'nT [remonters F.] to mount again, or ſet, or 
get up again. 

To RemounT Cavalry [ Milit. Phraſe] is to furniſh Troop- 
ers or Dragoons with freſh Horſes, in the Place of thoſe that 
have been killed or diſabled in Service. | 
REeMPLY1' [in Heraldry] i. e. filled up, ſignifies that all the 
———_—} Chief is filled up with a ſquare Piece of another 
Colour, leaving only a Border of the proper Co- 

= lour of the Chief about the ſaid Piece, as in the 
E Figure. 

RE“ Tus [with Anat.] the narrow Part of the Ribs 
which joins with the Vertebræ, or turning Joints of the 
Back-Bone. 

REemv'NERABLE, capable of being rewarded. 

To Remu'NERATE|[remunerare,L. Ito recompenſe or reward. 

Remunera'T10N, a recompenſing or rewarding, L. 


a removing, changing of Place or Abode. 


RemvuR1a [among the Romans] Feaſts inſtituted in Ho- 


nour of Remus the Brother of Romulus. 
Re'NaL [of renalis, L.] belonging to the Reins. 
RexAL Artery [with Anat.] an Artery (according to ſome) 
ariſing out of the Horta and entering the Kidnies, bringing 
to them the ſerous Part of the arterial Blood. 
Re'NAL glandules [with Anat.] two flat and ſoft Glands 
about the thickneſs of a Nut, above the Reins on each Side. 
Rena'L1s vena [With Anat.] a Vein ariſing from the de- 
ſcending Trunk of the Vena Cava, and ſpreading itſelf on 
the Caul and Fat that covers the Kidnies. 
Rena'scency Crenaiſſance, F.] a growing again. 
| Rena'scenT [renaſcens, L.] ſpringing up, or being bo 
again. | | xy 
3 s$c1B1'LITY T [renaſcibilitas, L.] the Power or Ca- 
ee e of being born again, o 
Renewing, or Regeneration. n 
RE-NAVICA“TION, a Sailing back, L. 
To RENO, ER Trencontrer, F. ] to meet, or to meet with. 
A RENCOUNTER 3 F.] an Encounter of 2 little 
Bodies or Parties of Forces; an accidental Meeting, an un- 
expected Adventure, as when 2 Perſons fall out and fight on 
the Spot, without having premeditated the Combat ; and 
thus it is oppoſed to a Duel. | 
RexconTRE' [in Heraldry] or a Rencontre, denotes that 
the Face of a Beaſt ſtands right forward, as if it 
came to meet the Perſon before it, as in the Fi- 
gure. 


Pieces. 


7 Renven arr Builder, See to Parget. 


into another. 


To Renv h nenvan, Sax.] to tear or pull in 


To Renver [reddere, L. rendre,F.] to return, to due, to 
yield, or give up; alſo to turn or tranſlate out of one Language 


Jo RETN DER [in Law) a Term uſed in levying a Fine. A 


Fine is either ſingle where nothing is granted, or with Render, 
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whereby ſomething is rendered back again by the Cogniſee to 
* ; the Cogniſor ; or double, which contains a Grant or Render 
REo/xsTRANCE, 2 Complaint back'd with Reaſon, or back again of ſome Rent, Common, or other Thing gut of 

Supplication addreſſed to the the Land itſelf to the Cognifor. © m7 Maree 
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Runyi fof bie the Seams between the Planks, 
1 [aller a rendezvous, F.] to go to a Place 
To RAM DRA vous appointed for the Meeting of Soldiers. 
Ran Tion, 3 Rendering.” 


Rewzca'ps L [of re again, and neg „L. deviying, gat, 
Rete ef one who has renounced the Uuuillan 


Religion, which he profeſſed. 
n the Reins or Kidnies, L. ; | 
| Succenturidti Runs [in Auat.] certain Glands; fo named 
from their Reſemblance — _ Figure of the Reins, and ac- 
counted a Sort of ſecon eins. 

J REM Aw [renovare, L.] to begin a-new or a-freſh ; to 
make a Thing newagain. { a 

RN WAL Trenauellament, F. renovatio, L.] a Renewing. 
RN TEN [of renitens, L.] a reſiſting or ſtriving againſt. 

RenrTexcy [in Philoſophy] that Refiſtency or Force that 
is in ſolid Bodies, by which they reſiſt the Impulſe of other 
Bodies, or re- act as much as they are acted upon. 

Re'xnNeT, a Sort of Pippin. 

Re'nxeT, the Maw of a Calf, commonly uſed for turn- 
ing Milk in making Curds for Cheeſe, &c. 

To Reno'vaTE [renovare, L.] to renew. 

Renova'T10N, a renewing, a making new, L. 

To Reno'uncs [renunciare, L. renuncitr, F. ] to forſake, 
quit Claim to, give over, abſolutely deny, or diſown. 

RRNOW 'N [renom, F. of re and nomen, L.] Fame, great 
Reputation, or Note. | 

Rexo'wned [renommb, F.] famous, of great Note, and 
Reputation. 2 

Rexow'xepness, Famouſneſs, 

Rent 8 renvan, Sax. ] torn in Pieces. 


RenT [of render] a Sum of Money paid annually for the 
Uſe of Land, Houſe, e. 


RERN TABLE, that may be rented. 

REe'NTAL, an Account of Rent. 

RenT-Charge [in Law] is where a Man makes over his 
Eſtate to another by Deed indented, either in Fee, Fee-tail, 
or Term of Life; yet reſerves a Sum of Money to himſelf 
by the ſame Indenture to be paid annually to him, with 
Cauſe of Diſtreſs for Non-Payment. 

RenT-Seck [in Law) i. e. dry Rent, is that which a Man 
who makes over reſerves yearly to be paid, without any Clauſe 
of Diſtreſs contained in the Indenture. 


RenT-Service [in Law) is where a Man holds his Lands 


of a Lord by Fealty and certain Rent; or by Fealty Service 


and certain Rent; or that which a Man, making Leaſe to 


another for Term of Years, reſerveth yearly to be paid for 
them. 


Reſolute RexTs [in Law) are ſuch Rents as were anti- 


ently payable to the Crown from the Lands of Abbies and 


other religious Houſes, and which after their Diſſolution 
were ſtill reſerved to the Crown. | 

RenTs of Aſize [in Lato] fixed and determinate Rents, 
antiently paid by Tenants in a ſet Quantity of Money or 
Proviſions, ſo termed, becauſe they were aſſized or made 
certain. 3 

RENT EX Varden, an Officer in moſt of the Companies of 
the City of London, whoſe Buſineſs is to receive the Rents or 
Profits pertaining to the Company. | 


my 
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 RenTERiING [of rentraire, F. in Manzfactory] the ſew- 


ing of 2 Pieces of Cloth Edge to Edge without doubling 


ing up a Rent or Hole made in the dreſſing or preparing of 
oth. 

REnuE'NTEs [ Anat.] a Pair of Muſcles of the Head, fo 
named, as being Antagoniſts to the Annuertes ; their Uſe is 
to throw the Head backwards with an Air of Refuſal. 
REenverse' = Heraldry) denotes any Thing ſet with 

the Head downwards, as Cheveron renverſe, is a 
Cheveron with the Point downwards, or when a 
Beaſt is laid on its Back, F. as in the Figure. 

To REexumeRaTE [renumerare, L.] to pay back. 
RENUNCIATION, a renouncing, or diſclaiming of a Thing 


or any Right, either real or pretended. 


Renv'ncuLVUs [with Anat.] a little Kidney, L. 
RenuncuLvs [with Botan. 


Reo [in Mz. Books] an Abbreviation of the Recitativo. 
To Re-0BTain [of re again, and obtinere, L.] to get or 


| procure again. 5 | 
anion the Act of conferring Orders a ſecond 
Time. | | 
Rev-Silver [ald Rec.] Money antiently paid by ſervile Te- 
nants to their to be quit of the Service of reaping his 
Corn. | Wh 0 


To Rural'n [rep rare, L.] to mend, to refit 


them, ſo that the Seam is ſcarcely to be ſeen ; alſo the ſew- . 


Ran [repairir, P.] to go to, to belake ond's ſelf to 
a Place, &&c. a N 7 
To Reyar'n a Medal, is to clear off the Ruſt, to render it 
clean, and as perfect as it may be. J 
Reyai'saBLE, that may be repaired or mended. 
Reyai'ner [reparator. L.] a Reſtorer, a Maker of 2 
Thing new. | | | A 
Rzrainzxs, Artificers who chaſe Figures, and beautify 
Sword-Hilts, Plate, Q. | 
Rzeyar'ss [with Hunters] the Haunts or Places which a 
Hare runs to. ; ; 4 
Rera'xpous [repandus, L.] bent or bowed backwards. 
Rzya'npousness [of repanditas, L.] Bentneſs or Bow. 
ingneſs backwards. ; 
Rerana'TION, a mending of Things fallen to decay; 
alſo a making Satisfaction for Damages done. 4 
RETARATIO “NR facienda [in Law] a Writ which lies in 
divers Caſes, as when 3 are Tenants in common or joint 
Tenants pro indiviſo of an Houſe, &c. fallen to decay, and 
the one is willing to repair it and the other 2 are not. 
To Reya'xT [with Horſemen] is to put a Horſe on, or to 
make him part the ſecond Time. | 


ReyarTze'? [repartie, F.] a ready, ſmart Reply, eſpeci 
ReyarTy/ 110 — of Wit, Humour, vr kelly. 
ReyarT1'T1ON, a dividing or ſharing again, F. of L. 
ReyaRT1T10N, the Regulating of a Tax, fo that no Body 

may be overburdened. | 
ToReya'ss [repaſſer, F.] to paſs over again. 
ReyasT [repas, F.] a ſingle Meal or Refection taken at « 

certain Hour. 24 
Reya'srum [old Rec.] one Meal's Meat given to ſervile 

Tenants, while they were at Work for their Lord. 

Reya'y [of re again, and payer, F.] to pay back. 

Reya'yMENT, a paying back or again. : 

To Reyea'L [rappeller, F.] to revoke, diſannul, or make 
void, a Statute or Law. 

Reyea'LABLE, that may be repealed. 

AREA“ [in Maſict] a Character ſhewing that what 
was laſt play'd or ſung muſt be gone over again. | 

Reeee'x [at the Game called Pectet] a Term 

REER and AW uſed when the Player has a fifteenth 
82 by Kings, Cc. and the R 


XurATR, 2 mending or 


before he plays 


To Reye'L [repellere, L.] to beat, force or drive back. 

Reye'LLENCE, a Repealance, a repealing or diſannulling. 

Reye'LLENTS [repe/lentia, L.] Medicines which repel or 
drive back a morbid Humour, into the Maſs of Blood into 
which it was unduly ſecreted. 

REPELLING Porzoer [in Phyficks) a certain Power or Fa- 
culty reſiding in the minute Parts of the natural Bodies, 
whereby they mutually fly from each other. 

Reye'ns [in Botan. Writ.) creeping, IL. 

To RETENT [of re and pænitere, L. ſerepentir, F.] to be 
ſorry for what one has done or omitted. 

Reye'xnTANnce [with Divines] is ſuch a Converſion of 2 
Sinner to God, by which he is not only heartily ſorry for the 
Evil he has done, and reſolved to forſake it, but actually be- 
gins to renounce it, and to do his Duty according to the ut- 
moſt of his Ability, with a ſtedfaſt Purpoſe to continue 2 
faithful Servant of God unto the End of his Life. 

Reys'xNTANT, repenting, F. | 

Reye'NTINE [repentinus, L.] ſudden. 

Reyercv'ss10N, a driving or ſtriking back, L. | 

Reygrcuss10N [in Mufck] a frequent Repetition of the 


. ſame Sounds. 


the Crow-Foot, a Flower, L. 
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| again of the ſame Part of a Compoſition, whether 


Reyercv'ssive, ſtriking or rebounding back. 

Reyercuss1vENEss [of repercuſſivus, L. ] a beating back, or 
rebounding Quality. | | | 

ReyerT1'TIOUs [repertitius, L.] that which is found, 3 
Foundling. 


A Rers'rToRy [repertorium, L.] a Book into which 


Things are methodically entered, in order to the more ready 


finding of them ; alſo a Place where Things are orderly 
laid up, ſo as to be eaſily found. 


Rerera'ryr [in My. Books] ſignifies, let it be repeated, 


or repeat, L. | 5 
RE IA'no 2 [in M. Books] ſignifies, full, and is uſed to 
Reyie'no Tinga thoſe Violins in Conrerto's, which 


play only now and then to fill up, from thoſe which play 
through the whole Concerto, Hal. ; bg 
RErzri'rionx, a Rehearſal, a ſaying the ſame Thing oer 
again. 5 : oa S006 Tag? 
ReyerTiTion [in Mufck} a reiterating or playing Fr 
whole Strain, a Part of a Strain, or a double Strain. * 
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Krrrririon [with Nher.] is when the Perſon think his 
firſt Expreſſion not well underſtood and is ſollicitious to 
make his Hearers know what he means, and repeats or explains 
it another Way. 1 4 | | 

To RETI“TAR 1 of re, and piiner, Dan. to torment] 
to grie ve or grudge at. | 

To REPLA'NT 3 F.] to plant again. 

REPLANTATION, a planting again, or the ſecond Time. 

RerLea'p [of re, and plaider, F.] to plead again to 
that which was once pleaded before. | | 

REe'PLEGIARE [Law Term] to deliver to the, Owner upon 
Pledges of Surety. | | | 

REPLEGIA'RE d% averiis {in Law] a Writ brought by one 
whoſe Cattle are diſtrained and put in the Pound by another, 
upon Security given the Sheriff to purſue or anſwer the Ac- 
tion at Baw to the Diſtrainer. | 

To ReyLE'N1SH [prob. of remplir, O. F. of re, and ple- 
aus, L.] to fill again. 

REPLENISHMENT, the re E 

REI“ TE [repletus, L.] full, filled, repleniſhed. 

RETLE“TENESS [repletio, L.] Fulneſs. 

RErIZ“TTiox (in Med.] a being filled or ſtuffed up; allo a 
Surfeit or Overcharge, L. | | 

ReyLET1ON {in Can. Law) is where the Revenue of a 
Benefice is ſufficient to fill or occupy the whole Right or Ti- 
tle of the Graduate who holds them. 

A ReeLz'vinR [of replegiare, Law Term] the bringing 

A Reete'vy Ca Writ called Replegiari Facias, by him 
whoſe Cattle or ds are reſtrained upon any Cauſe, and 
has given Security to the Sheriff to proſecute the Action. 

To ReeLe'visH [in Lat] is to let a Perſon to Bail or 
Mainpriſe, or Bail upon Surety. 7 

To ReeLe'vy Creplegiare, L.] to recover upon a Replevin 
to redeem a Pledge. 

Re'yLica [in My. Books] ſignifies repeat, Ital. | 

ReyLica'Tion, the making a Reply, a ſecond Anſwer, 
to an Objection, Diſcourſe, or Treatiſe, L. 

ReyLicaT1oN [in Law] an Exception of the ſecond De- 
gree made by the Plaintiff to the firſt Anſwer of the Defen- 
Sat. 

RerLicaTo [in Mz. Books] ſignifies repeat, or play over 
again. | 

To REPLy' [replicare, L.] to anſwer. 

A ReeLy' [replique, F. replicatio, L.] an Anſwer, 

Re'POLON 2 Horſemen] is a Demivolt, the Croup in- 
clos'd at five Times. 

Rxzyo'xces, a Sort of ſmall wild Radiſnies, F. | 
' A Rero'rT [rapport, F.] Talk, Tale, Story, Account, 
Information; alſo the Noiſe of a Gun diſcharged. 

ReyokT [in Law] a Relation of Caſes judicially debated 
or adjudged in any of the King's Courts of Juſtice. 

79 Re'rokT [rapporter, F.] to tell, to relate. 

Reeo'sz [repos, F.] Reſt, Bag Quiet, Peace. 

Reyosx [in Painting] certain Maſſes or large Syſtems or 
Aſſemblages of Light and Shade, which when well conduct- 
ed prevent the Confuſion of Objects and Figures. 

To RePo'st [repyſer, F.] to put or lay upon; to commit 
or leave a Thing to a Perſon's Care. | | 

To Reeose one's ſelf [ je repoſer, F.] to take one's Reſt. 

REro's EDN Ess, Quietneſs, Stillneſs, a being at reſt. 

Reyosr'T1ON, a ſetting or putting to again, L. 

. RerosrTtION [in Surgery] the reducing or ſetting of a 
diſlocated Member. | 


Reyos1T10x of the Foreft, an Act whereby ſeveral Foreſt- 


Grounds made purlieu were laid to the Foreſt again. | 
REro'sTory [repofitorium, L.] a Store-Houſe or Place 
where Things are lai up. | 
To Reyosse'ss [of re again, and pofſeſum of poſſidere, L. 
to go into, or put into Poſſeſſion again. 


Je REPREHEND [reprebendere, L. ] to reprove, to rebuke, 


to blame, to find Fault with. 

Reygene'nsBLE [reprebenfibilis, L.] a Reproving, a Re- 
proof, a Reprimand. | | 
Reerene'xss LENEss [of reprebenſibilis, L.] Reprove- 


ableneſs. 9 | LL 
RePaE'sa [in My. Books] ſignifies a Repeat, or to repeat, 


a Character placed where a Repeat begins. 


. To RE“ DR BAANT [repreſentare, L. 8 F.] to 
make appear, to eee before ; .to be in the ſtead of 
another to ſupply his Place; alſo to be like to, to deſcribe or 


expreſs. | 1 
| Reenpsenra'TiON [repre eutatio L.] the Act of repre- 
ſenting, Pourtraiture, e Deſcription. ' : 4 
RxrxESE/NTA TIA Crepræſentani] ſerving to repreſent, F. 
4 REPn BSENTATIVE repre/ſentator, L.] one who repre- 


Member in Par 
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Reyne: TMENT, n Repreſenting, a Repreſentation; Alo 
a preſenting a ſecond Time, 

7 Reyne'ss Legale. ſup. of reprimere, L.] to reſtrain, 
to keep back or under, to curb or quell; alſo to put a Stop to. 
A REeynrEss10N, a era], &c. L. eint zn 

RETRE“SsIVE [of repreſſus, L.] of a reſtraining Nature 


or Quality. 


A Rsex1z've (repris, F.] a Warrant for ſuſpending the 
Execution of a Malefactor. | 
To Reykit've [prob. of reprendre, F.] to take back or re- 
ſpite a MalefaQor's Execution for ſome Time. 
Rzyrima'nD [reprimande, F.] Reproof, Rebuke, Check. 
To RETNIMA“ND [reprimander, F.] to reprove ſharply, and 
with Authority. | 
To Reyrr'xT [of re, and imprimere, L.] to print again. 
Rey 17 Oh repreſaille, F. repriſalia, L.] a taking or 
RErRIZ AL. S ſeizing from an Enemy an Equivalent for a 
Loſs ſuſtained: T3 
Reyr1'se, a re-taking ; alſo the Burden of a Song or 
Ballad. 
RErRIsE [with Horſemen] is a Leſſon repeated, or a Man- 
age recommenced, | 
Rerr1'sss [in Law] Allowances or Duties paid annually 
out of a Manour or Lands; as Rent, Charges, &c. Pen- 
ſions, Annuities, Fees of Stewards, e. | 
Reyr1'zs [in Sea Commerce] a Merchant-Ship which hav- 
ing been taken by a Corſair or Privateer, Ec. is retaken or 
recovered by a Veſſel of the contrary Party. | 
To Rerroa'cn [reprocher, F.] to upbraid or twit, to hit 
in the Teeth, to caſt, throw, or fling in one's Diſh. 
A Reyroa'ch [reproche, F.] Upbraiding, Diſgrace, Shame. 
Reyroa'CHABLE, that deſerves to be reproached. 
ReyrRoa'CHABLENEss [of reproachable, F.] Capableneſs, 
Sc. of being reproached. 
ReyRoacHruL [prob. of reproche, F. and xull, Sax.] 
diſgraceful, abuſive. 
Reyroa'CHFULNESs, of reproche, and Fulne ye, Sax.] 
a reproachful Quality or Diſpoſition. 
To Re'PROBATE [reprobare, L. ] to reject or caſt off utterly. 
Re'yROBATENESs|[reprobatio, L.] the State of a Reprobate; 
Wickedneſs, Impiety. | | 
Re'yrRoBATEs [reprobi, L.] thoſe whom (according to 
the Opinions of ſome) God has paſſed by, rejected, or pre- 
deſtinated to Damnation; alſo very wicked Perſons. 
RE ROA T ion, a caſting out of Favour ; a Rejecting or 
caſting off utterly, L. 
A RePRopvu'cT10N, a producing again, or a-new, L. 
Reyroo'e [of reprouver, F.] a Rebuke, Check. 
To Reyro've [reprouver, F.] to take up, to check, to 
chide, or blame. 
ReyRo'veaBLE, deſerving Reproof. EY 
Reyro'vEABLENESs [of reprobabilis, L.] Liableneſs to 
be reproved. | | 
Rey-Si/ver, Money paid in antient Times by ſervile Te- 
nants to their Lords, to be quitted of the Duty of reaping 


their Corn. 


Rx'TTILE [reptilis, L.] a creeping Thing, any Thing 


that crawls upon the Belly, or that reſts upon one Part of 


the Belly, while it advances the other forward, as an Earth- 
Worm, Snake, Oc. | 

Re'eT1L.es [with Botan.] thoſe Plants which ereep either 
on the Earth or on other Plants, as wanting Strength of 
Stalk to ſuſtain themſelves. ; 

ReyT1'T16us [reptitius, L.] creeping. 

Reyv'sLican [repub/icen, F.] a Common-Wealth's Man, 
a Stickler for ſuch a Form of Government. 

Reyv'sLIck [res publica, L. republique, F.] a Common- 


Wealth, a free ſort of Government, where many bear Rule. 


Reyv'piaBLE, that may be put away or divorced. 
A Reyv'viart [repudiata, L.] a divorced Woman, one 
put away. | | 


To Reyv'DlAaTE [repudiare, L.] to reject, to put away or 


divorce. | 3 
RE TU DIA'Tiox, a putting away, a Divorce, F. of L. 
Rxru'pious Crepadioſus, L.] to be rejected, hateful. 


To Rx ru [repugnare, L.] to be contrary to or againſt, to | 


claſh with. | | : | 
Reev'onancy 7 [repugnantia, L.] Repugnancy ; con- 
Reyv'cxnanTNxEss 5 trary Natureor Quality. | 


Reev'cnanT [repugngns, L.] claſhing with, contrary to. 
To Reev'LLULATE 
to ſpring up again. | 3 | 
A'\Rtyv'LsE % L.] a Refuſal, Denial. 
'Reevuise [with P 1205 otherwiſe called Reaction. It is 
ons of the Laws of Nature that Repul/e or Reattion is al- 
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Bodies one upon another is always equal one with another; 
bt that the ſame Force that ſtrikes upon another, is returned 
back by that other on it, and the Forces are impreſs'd with 
Directions directly contrary. . In all Blows and Strokes the 

ing ſtruck (as ſuppoſe with a Hammer on an Anvil) the 
Aar ſtrikes the Hammer with equal Force. If one Body 


preſs or draw another, it is juſt as much preſs'd or drawn by 


To Reyv'i.ss [repulſum of repellere, L.] to beat back, to 
thruſt or turn away, to reject, to deny. 
Reyv'Lsozxy [repulſorius, L. ] fit to, repel, or pull back. 
Re'yvTABLE, of good Repute. 6: Raj 
Re'/yuTABLENESS [of reputatio,L.] being of good Repute. 
ReyvuTA'TION 75 ame, good Name, good Report, Credit, 
Eſteem. | 


Reeyv'TE 

Reyv'TED, accounted, eſteemed, looked upon. 

Reque'sr [requ#te, F.] Sup plication, Petition. 

Requesr Hunting Term] is when the Dogs have loſt the 
Queſt or Track of the Beaſt, and muſt requeit or queſt it 
again. _ 
75 RequesT the Game [with Hunters) is when having 
run it down the Night before, they ſeek it again the next 
Morning with the Blood-hound, Sc. 

RequesrT [in Law] a Supplication or 
Prince or Court of Juſtice, 
wherein the common Law granted no immediate Redreſs. 

To be in ReEQuesT, to be much ſought after, to be in 
Vogue or high Eſteem. 

Court of ReqQuesTs, an antient Court of Equity, inſtituted 


Petition made to a 


in the Time of Henry VII. of like Nature with that of 


Chancery, chiefly for the Relief of Petitioners, who in con- 
ſcionable Caſes ſhould addreſs themſelves by Way of Peti- 
tion to his Maj eſty. 
Re'quiem [Z. e. reſt, g. of reguiem æternam dona eis domi- 
ne, Part of a Prayer in Latin] hence, | 
To fing a REQUIEM, is to ſing a Maſs for the Souls of 
Perſons deceaſed. 
To ReqQu1'RE [requirere, L.] to ask or demand peremto- 
rily, or with Authority. 3 
RequrREMENT, the Thing required; alſo a Requiring. 
 Re'quisrT [requis, F.] neceſſary, convenient. 
Re'quisITNEss, Neceſſarineſs, &c. 
A REquiTaL, Reward, Acknowledgment, F. 
To REeqQu1'TE [| requiter, F.] to reward, or make amends for. 
RERE-County [in Weſtminſter Statutes] ſome publick Place 
appointed by the Sheriff for the Receipt of the King's Money, 
after the County-Court is over. | | 
Rere-Mouſe, a Bat. 
RERE-Ward | arriere garde, F.] the Rear of an Army. 
Res, a Thing, a Matter, Buſineſs, or Affair, IL. 
Naturales Res [with Phyfccians] natural Things, which 
ſome Writers reckon 3 in Number, viz. Health, the Cauſes 

of Health, and its Effe@s, I.. 

Res non naturales [with Phy/.} Things not natural, which 
they reckon 6, viz. Air, Meat and Drink, Sleeping and 

Watching, Things that are let out of and retained in the 
Body; and the Afections and Paſſions of the Mind. Theſe 
are thus termed becauſe when they exceed their due Bounds 
they are often the Cauſes of Diſeaſes, L. 

Res præter naturam [with Phy/.] Things beſide Nature, 

rig. Diſeaſes with their Symptoms, Cauſes, and Effets, L. 

To RtsALv'TE [reſalutare, L.] to falute again. 

RESALUTA'TI1oN, a Sa luting again, L. 

RESARCELE'E [in Heraldry] as a Croſs Reſarcelee ſignifies 
Eq [=] one Croſs, as it were, ſewed to another, or one 
_ i= Croſs placed upon another, or a ſlenderer Croſs 
= | = charged upon the firſt, as in the Figure. 

SU © Rue [in Common Law] an Admittance of 
Plea, though the Controverſy be only between two. 
Resce1r'T [receptio, L.] an Admittance of a third Perſon 
to plead his Right in a Cauſe before commenced only by 2. 
REsCe1'T of Homage [in Law) is the Lord's receiving 
Homage of his Tenant at his Admiſſion to the Lands, 
To Rescr'ND [reſcindere, L.] to cut off or cancel; to diſ- 
annul, repeal, or make void. | | 

5 1 cutting off, a diſannull ing, or aboliſhing, 

. Reci'ston CF. of I. ; | | 

R8sc1i'ssoRy [re/cifſorius, L.] ſerving to reſcind, as a re/ſ- 
cifſory Act, an Act which makes void a former Act or Law. 
Re'scous in Law, is when a Man, diſtraining Cattle for 


Damage done in his Ground, drives them in the „ -x# | 


towards the Pound, and they get into. the Owner's Houſe, 


and he refuſes to deliver them upon Demand; he that de- 
tains them is ſaidto be a Re/cous in Law, F. | 

_ Re'scovs in Fa, is a Reſiſtance againſt lawful Authority, 
as by a violent 


n - Po 


hat is arreſted. 


ting away or procuring the Eſcape of one 


gging Relief in ſome Caſes 


Reſerve or Reſtriction, F. of 


a Difter ence between the Parts 2 and b, or 5 and 3 


* K 


Rarscn 1n8z/xvary [in the Court of Rome] an Officer who 
ſets a Value upon Indulgences and Supplications. 
Rescr1er, an Anſwer delivered by an Emperor or a po 
when conſulted by particular Perſons on ſome difficult Queſti. 
on or Point of Law, to ſerve as a Deciſion thereof. 
ARescvue [reconfſe, F.] Help, Deliverance. | 
ian [in Law] a Writ that lies for a Reſcuer or Ref. 
cuſſor. | | 
A Rescve [in Law] a Reſiſtance againſt lawful Authority. 
To REe'scus E F.] to fave or deliver, to ſet at LI. 


| berty ; to free from an Uſurper or Uſurpation. 


Rescv'ss0R ſin Lato] one whocomm its an unlawful Reſcue, 

RE-s ARCH [of recherche, F.] a Searching over again, 2 
ſtrict Enquiry, diligent ſeeking after. 

RE-sEA ACH [in Muſick] a Kind of Prelude or Voluntary 
* on an Organ, Harpſichord, Ce. l 

E-SEARCHING [in Sculpture, &c.] the Repairing of a 
caſt Figure with proper Tools, &c. 

Reser'ser (in Law) a taking again of Lands into the 
King's Hands, for which an ouſter le main,was formerlymiſuſed. 

ResE'MBLANCE [r2/ſemblance, F.] Likeneſs, Agrecableneſ. 

To REsE'MBLE [rafſembler, F.] to favour or be like. 

To Resg'nT 16. rx F.] to be ſenſible of, to ſtomach, 
or take heinouſly an Indignity or Affront offered. 2 

REsENTMENT [re/entiment, F.] a ſenſible Apprehenſion of 
an Injury offered, or a revengful Remembrance of it. 

RESERA“TIOx, an unlocking, L. 

ReseRva'T1ON, a reſerving or keeping in Store; alſo a 

RESERVATION [in Law] an Action or Clauſe, wh 
— . is reſerved, i. e. retained, kept or ſecured to one's 
elf. 2 | 

RrsERKVATION Mental, a Propoſition which ſtrictly taken, 
and according to the natural Import of the Terms, is falſe; 
but if qualified with ſomething reſerved in the Mind becomes 
true. N 

RESERVATION [in Converſation] Reſervedneſs, that Dil. 
tance and State, which Ladies obſerve towards thoſe that 
court them, 

qa [reſervare, L.] to keep in Store, to lay up, 
to ſave. 

To RESERVE [in Larp] is to keep or provide, as when a Man 
lets his Lands, and reſerves a Rent to be paid to himſelf for 
his Maintenance. | | 

To RESERVE [in Law) ſometimes fignifies to except, as 
when a Man lets his his Houſe, but reſerves one Room for 
his own Uſe. 

ARest'rve [reſervatum, L.] ſomething kept to be uſed 
as there ſhall be Occaſion ; alſo an Exception or Limitation, 

Ress'rve [¶Milit. Affairs] is a Body of Troops ſome- 
times drawn out of the Army, and encamped by themſelves 
in a Line behind the other two Lines. 

RESERVED [reſerve, F. of reſervatus, L.] laid up, kept 
in Store, grave; alſo cloſe, ſhy, not free in Diſcourſe. 

ReseT ſin Law] the receiving, harbouring, or entertain- 
ing an outlawed Perſon. | 

RESETTER, a Receiver of an outlawed or proſcribedPerſon. 

To Re-sEt'TTLE [of re again, and prob. revvan, Sar. ] to 
ſettle again, to re-eſtabliſh. 4 | 0 

Re'scilanCE [Law Term] Reſidence; a Man's Continu- 
ance or Abode in one Place. | | 

Res1aNnT, a Perſon that reſides or dwells in a certain Place. 

ToRes1'vs [refidere, L. ] to ſtay, continue, or abide; alſo 


to lie, to be lodged or placed in. 


Re's1pexcE [of refidere, L.] a Continuance, or abid- 
ing in a Place, a Dwelling or Sojourning in a Place, Abode ; 
the Abode of a Parſon on his Benefice. 

Re's:DENT [refidens, L.] reſiding, dwelling. _ 

A Res1DenT, a Miniſter of State, ſent to continue ſome 
Time in the Court of a foreign Prince or State, for che 
Diſpatch of ſome publick Buſineſs. 88 

RESET [ant. Cuſtoms] a Tenant who was obliged to 
reſide on his Lord's Land, and not to depart from it. 

Res1DENT1a'R1Us [old Rec.] a Canon inſtalled to the Pri- 
vileges and Profits of a Reſidence. ITS? 

REes1DE'NTIARY, of, or pertainin 


to a Reſident. - 
A REsiIDENTlIakRY 2 Canon, a 


arſon inſtalled to the 


. Privileges and Profits of a Reſidence. 


Res1'puaL [refiduam, L.] a Reſidue or Remainder. ' 3 
REsI DUAL Figure [in Geom.] the Figure remaining ares 


the Subſtraction of a leſſer from a greater: 


Res1DUaL Root [in Algebra] a Root compoſed of two 


Parts or Members, only connected together with J 
(—) thus, ab or 5- 


z is a reſidual Root, and is ſo 


ed, becauſe its true Value is no more than its "Reſidue or .. 
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| yield or give up: 
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changing one's 
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D R8#1'ch [refignare, L. -refigner, F.] to ſurrender, to 
alſo to make over. 
Res16na'TION, a voluntary reſigning, ſurrendering, or 
giving uf. | 
Res A TIo {in Theology] an entire Submiſſion of the 
Will to the Will ot God. be) | 
Res1GNATION [in Canon Law) a Surrender or giving up 
a Benefice into the Hands of the Collator. 
Res1GNEE' [in Lato] the Party to whom the Thing ig re- 


ſigned. 


REs TONER ſin Law] the Perſon who reſigns. 

Res1'G6NMENT, the Act of Reſign ing, Surrendering, o 
giving up. | 

Rsz1'LrExcy N {of refi/iens, L.] the State or Quality of 

Res1L1'T — that which is reſi nent. 

RESI“LIE Ne [of ref/iens, L.] rebounding Quality, 

RE$S1'LIENTNESS TRealbner 

RESILIENT [reſiliens, L.] leaping or rebounding back, 
recoiling. | mg | 

Rx'sixA, Refin, or Ran, which [with Phyſicians] is a fat 
and oily Liquor, iſſuing either of its own Accord, or elſe let 
out by cutting of any Tree or Plant; alſo an artificial Roſin 
chymically prepared and drawn from any Plant and Drug, 
that abounds with reſinous Particles, as Rin of Falap, &c. 

Resi'NAa Auri [with Chymiſts) a Crocus, or Extract drawn 
from Gold, L. 

Res1/Na terr@ potabilis, Sulphur ſublimed and reduced to 
a Liquor. 

Res1na'cious @ {reſinaceus, L.] Roſiny, that yields Roſin, 

REe's1nous 12 partakes of its Nature. 

Re's1NousNEss [of reſinoſus, L. refineux, F.] reſinous or 
roſiny Quality. 

Re's1xe, [with Chymiſti] an artificial Roſin extracted from 
any Plant or Drug, that abounds with reſinous Particles. 

REes1n1FEROUs[reſinifer, L.] bearing Roſin. | 

n L.] a being wiſe again; a 

ind from doing amiſs; the Reflection 
which a Perſon makes upon his bad Conduct; which leads 
him to Reformation, Repentance, and Amendment of Life. 

3 Leere, L.] to withitand, to oppoſe, to be 
againſt. 

Res1'sTENCE [reſiſtentia, L.] the Act of reſiſting or with- 
ſtanding. | 

Res1'sTExXCE [in Philof. ] reſiſting Force, any Force 
which acts contrary to another, ſo as to defiroy or diminiſh 
its Effect; that Property of ſolid Bodies which reſiſts and 
oppoſes whatſoever comes againſt them. | 

Res1'sTEXCE of the Medium, is the Oppoſition againſt, or 
Hindrance of the Motion of any natural Body, moving in a 
Fluid, as in the Air, Sky, Water, 6&7. 

REso'LvaBLE [reſolubilis, L.] that may be reſolved. 
 Reso'LvaBLeNEss [of reſolubilis, L.] Capableneſs of be- 
ing reſolved. | | 

A Reso'Lve [reſolutio, L. ] an Intention, Deſign, Purpoſe ; 
allo DeliberngeT — 125 e 

 ToReso'Lvg [r9ſolvere, L. properly to looſe and untic] 

to ſolve or clear a hard Queſtion, Difficulty, &c. alſo to 
ſoften or melt; alſo to turn Into, or reduce; alſo to be re- 
duced or changed ; alſo to deſign or purpoſe. 

Res0'LveDness, firm Diſpoſition. 

ResoLve'xp reſolvendum, L.] a Term uſed with Arith- 
meticians in the Extraction of the Square and Cube Roots, 
Oc. to ſignify the Number ariſing from increaſing the Re- 
mainder after Subtraction. | | 

Reso LvenTs [Reſolventia, L.] Medicines which diſſolve 
= diſperſe. | | | 

E80'LVEnTs | with Chymiffs] Liquors for diſſolving 
of Metals and Fllen. N | 

Rx s LUTE [reſolu, F.] fully reſolved, ſtout, bold. 

. RE oLuTewess [of rc/olutio, L.] a full Purpoſe or Inten- 
tion to do a Thing, alſo Courage. | 
 Re&oLv'Tion, a Reſolve, Mind, full Purpoſe or Inten- 
tion to do a Thing; Reſoluteneſs; Courage; alſo a Deter- 
mination or Deciſion z a ſolving or clearing of a Matter in 
veſtion, | PET Or. 
 ResoLv'rioN [with Chym 
mix'd Bodies, by Means of a diſſolving Ingredient. 
 Resouv'rion [ in Phyfcks ] the Reduction into its - ori- 
ginal or natural State, by a Diſſolution or Separation of its 
_ aggregated Parts. EE PE Sear | 1 
RxSsOL UT Tron [with Logicians] à Branch of Method cal- 


ResoLv'Tion [wich Mat hemat.] is an orderly Enumera- 


Uk tion of the ſeveral Things to be done to obtain what is re- 
| pit by a Problem; or it is 4 Method by which the 


ruth or Falſhoad'of a Propoſition is diſcovered in an Order 
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ifs] a ſeparating the Parts of 


R E 


contrary to that of Syntheſis or Compoſition; the ſame that 
is called Analyſis or analytical Method. 0 

RESsOLV“Tiox [in Mufct] is when'a Canto or perpetual 
Fugue is not written all on the ſame Line, or in one Part; 
but all the Voices that are to follow the Ge are written 
ſeparately, S. ü e 

RzsoLu'TIon ¶ in Mauicine] the Coction of the crude 
Matter of a Diſeaſe, either by the natural Strength of the 
Patient, or of its own Accord, or by the Application of 
Remedies. e 

ResoLvu'rive, of a diſſolving Quality). 

Re'soNAaNnce, a Reſbunding-. . 

Re's0NANnT [re/onans, L.] ſounding or ringing again with 
an Echo. l 35 | 

A Re860'xT {reſort, F.] a Meeting together of People; 
alſo a Refuge. | 2 

To Reso'rT [ reſſortir, F.] to repair or betake one's 
ſelf to. | | 

To Resov'no [reſonare, 1 to ring or echo again. 

Rxesov'rce [refſource, F.] ſomething to apply back to for 
Succour. | k 

To REST [reſpeFare, L. reſpecter, F.] to ſhew Reſpect 
to, to honour; to conſider, to regard; alſo to concern. 

Resyee'cT [reſpefus, L.] Eſteem, Honour, Reverence ; 
alſo Conſideration, Regard, Relation. 

Resyx'cTFUL, full of Reſpect, ſubmiſſive, humble. R 

Resye'cTFULNESs [of reſpecteux, F. c. ] a reſpectful Be- 
haviour. 

Resyt'cTive, particular, relative. 

Rs“ HU computi, &c. [in Law] a Writ for reſpiting a 
Sheriff's Accompt, L. 

Resye'gs10N, a beſprinkling, or ſprinkling again, L. | 

RusPiRa'T1ON, Breathing ; which is performed by an 
alternate Dilatation and Contraction of the Cheſt ; whereby 
the Air is taken in by the Wind-Pipe, and then driven out 
again, F. of L. | | 

To Reser'ss [reſpirare, L.] to breathe. 

RE“sPIr S F.] Breathing-time; alſo Debate, 

wal elay, Forbearance. 

Re'seirE of Homage [in ald Rec.] the Forbearance of the 
Homage due from a Vaſſal or Tenant holding by Homage 
ariſing. from Knight's Service, which is thereby likewile 
annulled. F 

To Re'serT [of reſpit, F.] to put off for a Time. 

REe/sPLENDENT [| reſþ/endens, L.] ſhining or 3 

ResPLt'NDENTNEss [of reſplendeſcentia, L.] Reſplendency, 
great Luſtre, or Brightneſs. * 8 

To Resro'xD [reſpondere, L. to make, or give an Anſwer. 

Resyo'npeaAT ſuperior [Law Phraſe) where the Sheriffs 
are removeable, as in London, for Inſufficiency, 'tis ſaid re- 
ſpondeat ſuperior, i. e. let the Mayor, c. anſwer for them. 

Resfo'xveaT Dominus /ibertatis ¶ Law 5 i. e. let 
the Lord of the Liberty anſwer for the Bailiff of a Franchiſe 
or Liberty, when he is accuſed of Inſufficiency. 
 Resyo'xpextT [reſpondens, L.] a Student in an Univer- 
ſity, who anſwers an Adverſary in a Diſputation; or who 
maintains a Theſis in any Art or Science: 

Resyo'NDENT [in ]. Law] one who undertakes to an- 
ſwer for another; or binds himſelf as Security for the good 
Behaviour of another, or another Perſon who excuſes or de- 
clares the Cauſe of a Party who is abſent. mY 

Resyonpe'nT [in Civ. Law] he who makes Anſwers to 
ſuch Interrogatories or Queſtions as are demanded of him. 

Reseo'nsAL@? LC 2 5 L.] an Anſwer made by the Pa- 

REsO'NsE & riſh-Clerk and People, during the Time of 
divine Service. 5 | we} Tl 

Rxsro'xsALis [in Law] one who gives Anſwer, or ap- 
pears for another in Court at a Day appointed. | 

Resyo'nsAL1s [in Canon Law) an Ae or one who 
excuſes or declares the Cauſe of the Party's Abſence. 

Rxsro'usE [reſponſum, L.] an Anſwer; alſo the fame as 
Reſponſal. | Nett a 

Regr'ons1BLE [re/ponſablegF. of reſponſare, L.] able or 
liable to anſwer for a Matter, or to pay Money; accountable, 
anſwerable for. | | | 

Resyo'Nns1BLENESs, Capableneſs of anſwering Demands. 

 Resyo'xs10Ns [of the Knights of St. John of Feruſalem] 
certain Accompts made to them by ſuch as held their Com- 
mandories, Lands, or Stocks. gl 9 5 

_  Reseo'nsoky [reſponſorius, L.] anſwering. . 
Kxsro'n so Song [in Catbeurali] an Anthem in which 
the Choriſters ſing by Turns, as it were,” one anſwering 
the other. | | FCE 

'Res80v'rce, the Means or Foundation of a Man's recover- 

ing himſelf from his Fall or Ruin; or an After- OGame for 
. repairing his Damages, . 0 £ 
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7 Ruor [Reyt, Sar. probably of Parur, Gr. Camden] 
to take Reſt, to be quiet or ſtill. 
To Resr [refter, F.] to remain. | 
To ResT upon [Arrefter, F.] to lean or ſtay upon. 
ResT [neyt, Sax.) Quiet, Peace. . 
Rxsr [in Wage a Pauſe or Interval of Time, during 
Which there is an Intermiſſion of the Voice or Sound. 
EsT-Harrow, an Herb. | | 
ResTAGNa'T10n, a ſtagnating again, being all in a Plaſh. 
ResTAvRaA'T10N, a Reſtoring, or a Re-Eſtabliſhment ; a 
ſetting x Thing in its former good Eſtate, F, of L. 


Re's11BLE [ reftibilis, L.] that which is renewed or 
repair ed. | 


ResT!xcT1on, a quenching or putting out, L. | 
REST“ io [in Chymiftry] | e quenching of any Me- 


tal or Mineral in ſome exalting Liquor, to bring it to a great- 
er Perfection. | 


ResTiTu'T1ON [in a moral Senſe) a reſtoring, returning or 
giving back again; a refunding or making good. 

ResTiTv'T10n [in Phjls/.] the returning of elaſtick Bo- 
dies forcibly bent to their natural State. 

ResTITv'T10N [in Lav] is the ſetting of one in the Poſ- 
ſeſſion of Lands and Tenements, who has been unlawfully 
diſpoſſeſs'd of them. | 

| ResTiTUT10'NE femporalium [in Law] a Writ which lies 
+ Where a Man is elected and confirmed Biſhop of a Diocels, 
for the Recovery of the Temporalities or Barony of the ſaid 

Biſhoprick. 

ResTiTuT1o'Ns extra#i ab Eccleſia [in Law) a Writ to 
reſtore a Man to the Church or San& from which he 
wr forced away, being ſuſpected of Felony. 

E'STIVER Le, F. of reſtare, L. to withſtand] the 

Re'sry S drawing back inſtead of going froward ; as 
ſome Horſes do; ſtubborn, headſtrong, froward ; a reſty 
Horſe is a malicious, unruly Horſe, who ſhrugs himſelf 
ſhort, and will only go where he pleaſes. 

Re'sTiveNness [of reti, F. of re and flare, L.] Head- 
ſtrongneſs, Stubbornneſs. 

ResTo/RAT1vE [| reftaurativus, L.] of a reſtoring or 
ſtrengthening Nature or Quality. 

A ResTo'raTive [reftaurativum, L.] a Remedy proper 

for the reſtoring and retrieving Strength and Vigour. 

REesToO'RATIVENESs, a reſtoring Quality. 

REesToRA'T10N, a reſtoring a Thing to the good State 
it was 1n before, 

To ResTo're [reftaurare, L.] to give up again; alſo to re- 
eſtabliſh or ſettle again; to put into its firſt State and Condi- 
tion again. | 

To ResTRA1'N [reftringere, L. reſtreindre, F.] to keep in, 
to bridle or curb; alſo to limit, confine, or ſtint. 

REsTRA1'NT [reraint, F.] is when any Action is hinder'd 
or ſtopped, contrary to the Inclination, Volition or Preference 
of the Mind. 

' ResTR1'CT Line [with Pretenders to Palmiſtry] that Line 
which diſtinguiſhes and ſeparates the Hand from the Arm, 
either by a ſingle or double croſſing; this Line is by ſuch 
called the Dragon's Tail. Eo 

ResTR1'CT1ON, a Reſtraint, Limitation, Stint; the Act of 
limiting or reſtraining a Thing, F. of L. 

ReTRI'oTIVE [of reſtriftus, of reſtringere, L.] binding 
hard, alſo making coſtive. | 

ResTR1'CTIVENESS, a reſtringent Quality. 

RESTRINGENTNESS, a binding Quality. 

1 Flor reſultans, L.] a Rebounding back. 

Resv'LT Creſultus, L.] the Concluſion, Upſhot, or Iſſue of 
a Buſineſs; what is gathered from a Conference, Meditation, 
Diſcourſe, or the like. | | | 

; To ResULT [reſultare, L.] to follow, to accrue, to ariſe 
rom. | | 


To RES E [reſumere, L.] to take up again, as to reſume 
an Argument. | 

Resv'mmoNs, a ſecond Summons to anſwer an Action. 

Resu'myTion [with Schodtmen] a ſummary Repetition or 
running over of an Argument or of the Subſtance of it, in 
order to a Refutation of it. | | 

 REsVMPT10N [in Logick] the Reduction of ſome figurative 
or quaint Propoſition to a more intelligent and ſignificant one. 
As the Meadows ſmile, i. e. they look pleaſant. 

REgsv'MPT10N, a reſuming or taking up again, L. 

A REsumPTive [in Pharmacy] an Unguent for recruit- 
ing and reſtoring languiſhing Conſtitutions. @=_ 

Resu'MPTIVES {in Pbyſict] Medicines ſerving to reſtore 
decay'd Nature and a 8 Conſtitution. 

Rxsuri' NR [reſupinus, 1 lying with the Face upwards. 

To RESu NOE [reſurgere, L.] to riſe agaein th 
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” Rysvine'cT1ON, a riſing again from the Dead 3 the A8 
of returning to a new or ſecond Life, after having been 


The RezurrE'cTION [| Hieroglyph.] was repreſented 
Ui Kites," by 


Phenix, that riſeth out of its when it hath been con. 

ſumed by the Violence of the Sun-Beams, as is reported. 
To Resv'sciTATE [reſuſcitare, L.] to raiſe up again; 0 

revive or renew. 

RxsuscrATIiox, 
or Death, a Revival. 

To ReTai' [retailler, E.] to buy by the Great, and (1 

again in Parcels and ſmall Quantities. ; 
| Rerar't, a buying in large, and ſelling by ſmaller Quay. 
tities. | 

ReTAtLLEe' [in Heraldry] ſignifies cut again, meaning 

that the Eſcutcheon is divided into three Parts by two Lines 
in Bend Siniſter, F. » 

ToRetar's [in Horſemanſhip) a Term uſed of Mares, 
who conceive and hold after covering. 

To ReTarn [7etinere, L.] to keep or hold back a Thing 
delivered to one, and afterwards demand it again; t» 
preſerve the Qualities one once had ; alſo to keep in Mind 
or remember. | 

ReTai'NaBLE, that may be retained. 

ReTarNes, a Servant or Perſon who is not of the Fami. 
þ or Houſhold of a Nobleman, but only wears a particular 

ivery or Badge given him by his Lord, and ſometimes at. 
tends on him on ſpecial Occaſions; 

ReTai'ninc Fee, the firſt Fee given to a Serjeant or 
Counſellor at Law, whereby to engage him ſure that he 
ſhall not be on the contrary Side. 

To REeTa'LiaTs [retaliare, L.] to do like for like, to te- 
turn one good or ill Deed for another. 

RETALIA“TIox, the Act of returning like for like. 

To RETARD [retaraare, L. ] to delay, to hinder or ſtop, 
to keep or put off. 

ReTaRDaA'TION, a hindering, /&&r. 

RETARDATION [in nat. Philoſ.] a delaying the Motion or 
Progreſs of a Body or diminiſhing its Velocity. 

To ReTa'RE [old Rec.] to implead or proſecute at Law. 


To Rx TR [prob. of recker, Dan.] to ſtretch, to lengthen 


or enlarge, by a violent pulling or ſtraining. 
To RET [hnecan, Sax.] to ſtrain, to vomit. 
Re'TCHLEsS necce-leay, Sax. ] ſlothful, lazy, careleſs. 
Re'TCHLEsSNEss ¶ necce-leayneyye of neccan, Sax. to 
care] Careleſsneſs, c. 
Re'Te, a Net, I. : 
ReTEe mirabile [with Anat.) a ſmall Plexus or Net-Work 
6 Veſſels or Arteries in the Brain, eſpecially in that of 
ruits. | 
ReTz-Penny [in ant. Deeds] a Rate-Penny or cuſtomary 
on of one Penny for every Perſon pay'd to the Pariſh- 
rieſt. 
REeTExXEMENTUM [in Law] a Reſtraint, Detainment, 
witholding. | 
ReTEe'NnT10 [in Law Books] a Retinue. | 
 ReT#'nT10N, the Act of retaining or holding back; alſo 
a Faculty of the human Mind, whereby in-order to a further 
Progreſs in Knowledge it keeps or retains thoſe ſimple Ideas, 
which it had received before, either by Senſation or Reflection. 
ReTEexT1on [in Phet] that State of Contraction in the 
Solids or vaſcular Parts of the Body, which makes them 
hold faſt their proper Contents; as the Stay or Holding of the 


Urine, Excrements, c. 


RE TENTIvE [retentivus, L.] apt to retain or hold in. 

RETE'NTIVENESS, a retentive Faculty. 

ReT1a'k1i [among the Romans] a Sort of Combatants, 
who fought with a Trident or three-forked Inſtrument in one 
Hand, and a Net in the other, in which they endeavoured 
to entangle their Adverſary. 

ReTi'CENCE 

ReTrcency in filence..  _ 

ReTicence [in Rhetorick] a Figure in which the Orator 
makes oblique Mention of a 'Thing, in pretending to paſs it 


Ress auLr [in Archite#.] the Effet of a Body, which 
either projects or ſinks, i. e. ſtands either more out or in 
than another, ſo as to be out of the Line or Level, as 2 So- 
cle, Entablature, Cornice, Ec. upon an avant Corps, arrt- 
ere Corps, or the like, 0 7 2 
Res80xT [in Law] its common Meaning is the Spring ” 
Force of Elaſticity, whence it is uſed for a Juriſdiction an 


the Extent or Diſtrict thereof; alſo a Court or Tribunal 
where Apeals are judged,. as the Houſe of Lords judge en 


dernier.refſort 3 it is alſo uſed for a Writ of Tail or Couſe- 
nage, in the ſame Senſe ap Deſcent in a Writ of Right. 


a raiſing up again from either Sleep | 


[reticentia, L. ] Concealment, paſſing over 


Reer 
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| ir [with Phi] che Continuanee of 4 Thing in the 
Game Place; or its continual e or Contiguity to the 
me Parts of the ambient and contiguous Bodies. _ © 

Abſolute Rxs r, is the Continuance of a Body in the fame 
Part of abſolute and immoveable Space. . | 

Relative ResT, is the Continuance of a Body in the ſame 
Part of relative Space. © | ee 

RsT1cULA'r1 plexus [with Auat. Ithe ſame 2s Choroides : 
The folding of the carotidal Artery in the Brain, reſembling 
a Net. * I e Es ee 

RET c T [with Aron. ] à Contrivance for the exact 
' Re'TicLE the Quantity of Eclipſes. 

ReT!' CULAR Body [ Anat.) a Body of Veſlels lying im- 
mediately under the Cuticle or Searf- Skin. | 

Reriicurum fin Anat.] fo termed from its net-like 
Structure, the Caul or inner Skin that covers the Bowels ; 
alſo one of the 4 Stomachs of ruminant Animals. 

ReTifo'RMIs funica [Anat.] one of the Tunics or Coats 
of the Eye, the principal Inſtrument of Sight, fo called 
from its reſembling a Net, | 

ReTina'cLe [retinaculum, L.] any Thing by which a 
Thing is ſtopped, ſtay'd, or held back, 

RETINE“NTIA [old Rer.] Retinue, or ſuch Perſons who are 
Retainers to a Nobleman, L. 9 

RE TIT NE —.— O. E. of retinere, L. to retain] At- 
tendants or Followers of a Perſon of Quality, eſpecially in 
2 Journey. . | 

RET1RA'DE 3 a Kind of Retrenchment made in 
the Body of a Baſtion, or other Work that is to be diſputed 
Inch by Inch, after the firſt Defences are diſmantled. 

RETIRADE compure [in Fortif.] a Retrenchment conſiſting 
of two Faces, making a re-entering Angle. | 

REeTirRA'TION [with Printers] the Outſide of a Sheet, as 
it lies on the Preſs. | | 

To RETI“ AE [retirer, F.] to withdraw, to depart or go 
away. | 
- AND: withdrawn, departed; alſo lonely, ſolitary. 
 Reti'reDNEss [of retirement, F.] private Life, Privacy. 

RerTiREMENT, Privacy, private Life, a retiring from 
Company, L. 

REToRNE'LLO [in Mu.] a Retornel, a ſhort Symphony for 
various Inflruments, which either begin a few Bars before A 
Song, and ſometimes play a few Bars here and there in the 
midſt of a Song, and often after a Song is ended, Lal. 

To ReTo'rT [retortum, ſup. of retorguere, L.] to throw 
back, to return. 

RerorT [with Chymiſts] a Veſſel made either of Glaſs, 
Earth, or Iron, according to the Nature of 
the Matter to be diltilled, and the Degree 
of Fire neceſſary to perform the Operation 
in this Figure. It is commonly uſed in 
diſtilling Oils, volatile Salts, and acid Spirits. 

A ReTto'xT10N, the returning of an Argument, F. of L. 

To ReTra'cr [retrafare, L.] to recant or unſay. 

ReTra'ct T [with Farriers] a Prick in a Horſe's Foot, by 

RETRA or F bring the Nails in Shoeing. 

RETRACTA“TIOx, a retracting, unſaying, or revoking one's 
laying, Opinion, Writing, &c. 

REeTRAaTA'CTiou [in Anat.] the Contraction or ſhorten- 
ing of a Part. | 

RETRA'CTORES, alarum naſi & elevatores labii ſuperioris, 
[with Anatom. ] certain Muſcles ariſing from the fourth Bone 
of the upper Jaw, and let into the Alæ 4 and the upper 
15, the Office of which is to lift up the Noſe and upper 

Ip, L. | | 

RETRrA'CTUs ague [old Records] the Retreat of the Tide, 
Ebb, or Low-Water, L. | | 

RETRAHENS auriculam [Anat.] a Muſcle or pair of Muſcles 
of the external Ear, which conſiſt of a Parcel of fleſhy Fibres 
which in ſome Bodies are divided into three diſtin Muſcles, 
arifing from the Os Temporale, and fixed to the hinder part of 
the Concha auriculæ, L. : 

RETRANCHE' [in Heraldry] denotes the Eſcutcheon is 
twice cut a-thwart bendwiſe, or doubly cut in Bend-dexter; 
and then it is faid to be Tranchi & retranche, F. 

RETRa1'TE, a Retiring, Retreat, Shelter, F. 

RETRArTE [in 1 e See Berme and Foreland. 

RErra'xit, i. e. He hath retracted or withdrawn, L. [in 
Law) a Term uſed when the Plaintiff or Demandant comes 
2 Carſon, into Court, and ſays, he will not proceed any 

4 RETN“ AT [retraite F.] a retiring or going away; alſo 
a retiring Place. | . | | | 


4 RrrAZ a (inMoſenry] u litde Reeek or -Diminution of 


the Thickneſs of a Wall, Sr. in proportion as tis raiſed.  _ 
55 Ret RE'AT {faire ſe retrait, F.] to depart from a Place. 


w 


1 1 aw 


Regiment. 


when by its proper 


reſtore ; allo to requite 


R E 


Reray ar, a Beat of Drum in the Evening, at the Fir- 
ing of a Piece, call'd the Warning-Piece ; at which the Drum- 
Major, with all the Drums of the Battalion, beats round the 
. ToReTaz'xcn, [retrancher, F.] to cut off, abridge, di- 
miniſh, £7. alſo to caſt up a Retrenchment. | 

RET&E NCHMENT: [rerranchement, F ] a retrenching, cut- 
ting off, or paring away, eſpecially of ſuperfluous E xpences. 

ETRE'NCHMENT particular, [in Fortifi.] is that made in 
Baſtions, after ſome Part of them has been won, the Enemy 


having advanced fo. far, that he can no longer be reſiſted or 
beaten” from the firſt Poſt. 


ReTre'Ncnment [in Fortifi.] a Ditch bordered with a 


Parapet, and ſecured with Gabions or Bavins, laden with 
Earth: Sometimes it is taken for a ſimple Retirade made on 
a Hornwork or Baſtion, When it is intended to diſpute the 


Ground Inch by Inch. | 


'ReTxrIBv'T1ON, a giving back, a making a Recompence or 

Requital, F. of L. | | 

ReTriBU'TION, a handſome Preſent, Gratuity or Ac- 
knowledgment, = in lieu of a formal Salary, or Hire, to 
Perſons employ'd in Affairs that fall not under the common 
Commerce of Money: 
" To Rertrie've [retrovare, Ital. retrouver, F.] to recover, 
get again, or repair a Thing loſt or damaged. 

To ReTrie've [with Falcon. ] is to ſpring or find Partridges 
again, which have been ſprung before. 

ReTxrre'vaBLe, recoverabie.' 

Re'TRIMENT [retrimentum, L.] Drops or Dregs. 
R TROA C Io, a driving or forcing backwards. 

RET ROA CTIVE Fo Phy/.] driving back. 

RETRO ACTIVE 
Statutes, which are ſaid to have no retroaive EA, i. e. no 
Force or Effect, as to what was done before their Promulga- 
tion. 

To ReTROCE'DE [retrocedere L.] to go backwards. 

ReTRroce'ss10N, the Act of going backwards, F. of L. 

RETROCESSION of the Equinoxes [with Aſtronom.] the re- 
ceding or going backwards of the Equinoctial Points of Aries 
and Libra, about 50 Seconds annually. 

RETRoco'eULA'T10N, a Coupling backwards, L. 

RETROGRADA'TION, a going backwards ſtep by ſtep, L. 

RETROGRADA'TION [with Aron. ] is an apparent Motion 


of the Planets, wherein they ſeem to go backwards in the Zo- 


diack, and contrary to the Order or Succeſſion of the Signs, 
RETROGRADA'T10N of the Nodes [int Aftron.] is a Motion 
of the Line of the Moon's Nodes, wherein it continually ſhifts 
its Situation from Ea to Weſt, contrary to the Order of the 
Signs, compleating its retrograde Circulation, in the Space 
of 19 Years ; after which time either of the Nodes having 
receded from any Point of the Ecliptick, returns to the ſame 
again. x | 
a of the Sun [ Aftron.] is thus; when 
the Sun has his Declination greater than the Latitude of the 
Place; but either Northern or Southern, as the Place is; the 
Sun will appear twice upon the ſame Point of the Compaſs, 
both before and Afternoon, to the Inhabitants of that Place, 
and is therefore ſaid to be retrograde. 
RETROGRAaDa'TION [in the higher Geom.] is the fame 
that is otherwiſe called, contrary Flexion. 
REe'TROGRADE, [7etrogradus, L.] a going backwards, or in 
a Direction, contrary to its natural one. | 
RE'TROGRADE Order [in Numer.) is the reckoning thus 
5, 4, 3, 2, 1. inſtead of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 


Re'TrROGRADE Verſes, the ſame as reciprocal Verſes, or 
Recurrents; certain Verſes which give the ſame Words, whe- 
ther read forwards or backwards ; as Signa te, figna temere me 


tangis & angis. 
 'Re'/rrRoGRADE [with Afron.] a Planet is faid to be ſo, 
otion in the Zodiack it goes backwards, 

or contrary to the Succeſſion of the Signs, as from the ſecond 


Degree of Aries to the firſt, and from that to Piſces. ( 


Re/TROGRADENESs [of retrogradus, LI the Faculty of go- 


ing backwards. | 
REeTROGREss10N, a going backwards, L. | 
REeTROGRE'SS10N of Curves, the fame with what is cal- 
led contrary Reflection. N R 


RRTROML'NGOENTSs [retromingentes, L.] Animals who ſtale 
or piſs backwards, as Cows, Cc. | 


L 4 


- ReTROPA'NNAGIUM { Ant. Deeds) after Pannage, orwhat 
is left when the Beaſts have done feeding. 7 


Re'TROSPECT{retroſpeftus, L. Ja Look or View backwards. 


RETROSPE'CT1ON, a Looking backwards, L. 
To Retvu'rn [retourner, F.] to ſend. or come back; alſo to 
or repay & alſs to give an Anſwer. 
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RE 

 4Rgronn fretour, F.] a coming back, an Anſwer and 
Acknowledgment. 2 bet, Lien fa wage 
 ,Rerv'xnx [in Build.) a Side or Part which falls away from 
the Foreſide of any ſtrait Work 
Rxru'xx [in Law] a Certificate from Sheriffs and Bai- 
liffs of what is done in the Execution of Writs, i. direted 

to them. 0 | ol 3 ye | 4 | 
 "Returno habends, a' Writ which lies for him who has 
avow'd a Diſtreſs made. of Cattle, and proved his Piſtreſs to 
be lawfully taken for the Return of the Cattle diſtrained up. 
on him; which before were replevied by the Party diſtrained 
upon Surety given to purſue the Action, .. 
Reru'sxs of a Mine, are the Turnings and Windings of a 
allery. | . 4 
mn Reibe of a Trench [in Fortifi. I the ſeveral Windings and 
crooked Lines of a Trench, drawn in ſome meaſure paralle 
to the Sides of the Place attacked, to prevent being enfiladed 
or having the Shot of the Enemy ſcour along the Length of 
the Line. een 
ETURNS (in Law) certain. Days in each of the 
os our Terms, peculiarly ſer apart for the 
feveral forts of Proceedings in any Cauſe to be determined. 


Every Term has four, five, or fix Returns, which are of 


ſix Kinds; and thence one of them is repeated in moſt Terms, 
with the Name of this or that F eſtivat. whereunto they are 
appropriated, viz. Craſtino, i. e. the Morrow after the Day 
nominated ; OXadis, the eighth Day after incluſively; Quindeno, 
the fifteenth Day after; Tres, that Day three Weeks; Menſe, 
that Day Month; and 2uingque, that Day five Weeks. 

Hilary-Term, has four fuch Returns, viz. OXabis Hi- 
larii, eight Days after Hilary Day, two, Undena Hilarii, fif- 
teen Days; cra/tina. Purificationis, the Day of the Purifica- 
tion; and Oabis Purificationis, eight Days after, incluſive. 

Eafter-Term, bas five Returns, viz, Quindena Paſche, fifteen 
Days after Eafter; Tres Paſchæ, three Weeks after Exfters 
Menſe Paſcbæ, the Day Month after Ert; Qyingie Paſche, 
the Day five Weeks after Eaſter ; and Craſtins Alcenſionis Do- 
mini, the Day after Aſcenſion-Day. 

Trinit)-Term, has four Returns, viz. Craſtino Trinitatis, the 
the Day after Trinity; _ Oftabis Trinitatis, eight Days after 
Trinity, ineluſive : 2uindena Trinitatis, fifteen Days after; 
and Tres Trinitatis, three Weeks after. | | 

Michaelmas-Term, has fix Returns, viz. Tres Michaelis, 
three Weeks after Michaelmas 3. Menſe Michaelis, the Day 
Month after Michaelmas 3 Craſtins Animarum, the Day after 
All- Souls; Craſtino Martini, eight Days after, incluſive ; and 
Quindena Martini, fiſteen Days. 

Reru'RNUM averiorum [in Law] a Writ for the Return 
of Cattle to the Defendant, when the Plaintiff doth not de- 
clare,, L. | 

Re Tvu'RNUM 7rr7ep/egiabile [in Lato] a Writ judicial, ſent 
out of the Common Pleas to the Sheriff, for the final Reſti- 
tution or Return of Cattle to the Owner, unjuſtly diſtrained, 
as Damage Feaſant, and ſo found by the Jury. 

ReTtvu'sus, a, um, [in Botan. Writers] blunt. | 

Revs [in Ant. Caſt.] the Bailiff of a Franchiſe or Manour. 

Revs [in Ant. Cuſi. ] a Duty or Impoſition on Merchan- 
dizes cither imported or exported. | 

REVE'ALED [revelatus, L. revele, F.] laid open, diſcloſed. 

REveEL-ROUT, a great Concourſe of People, a Riot. 

RE'VELLER [of reveillcur, F.] a Rioter. 

Revei'LLE, . e. to awake F. [in the Milit. Art.] a beat 
of Drum in the Morning, that ſummoneth the Soldiers from 
their Beds, and is uſually called the Travelly. 

To Re'vsL [of reveiller, F. to keep awake or awaken] to 
make merry, eſpecially in the Night-time ; to riot. | 

REe'vzLs, Sports of Dancing, Masking, Dicing, acting Farces, 
Comedies uſed in Noblemens Houſes, Inns of Courts, e. 
in the Night-time. 

Maſter of the REvELs, an Officer who has the ordering or 
chief Command in thoſe Divertiſements ; and in the Inns 
of Court, and is ſome young Student choſen to that Office. 

R 3 N, a revealing, a laying open, a diſcovering, 
F. of L. 3 8 

Reve'xce [prob. of re and vengeance, F.] the Act of taking 


full Satisfaction for an Affront or Injury done. th 


- To Reve 'NGEe[of re and venger, F. ] to inflict a Puniſhment, 
or puniſh for an Injury done. | 1 | 
The Defire of REVEN OE, ſay the Moraliſts, turns to Vice, 
when it exceeds a moderate Defence of ourſelves, and our 


- Dependants, and Concerns, and a juſt Aſſertion of our Rights 
_ againſt the Invaders of them. | 


REve'xNGEFUL [of vengeance, F.] given to Revenge. 
 Revg'nG&rvLNESs, 4 revengeful Temper. 


_» Revanus [revenue of revenir, F. to return] the yearly 


Rents or Profits ariſing to a Man from his Lands, Poſſeſ- 
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ments are kept. e 
7 REvrcTuaAL [repitailler, F.] to furniſh with Vitals s 


aw 
ws 
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mas, > <a 
Rey xy Conch Term] a Meſs of Fleſh formed chien,” 
of a Cluſter of whiti Wander the Heads of Deer, oy 
gnaw the Roats of their, Horns, and ſo is the Qccafion of 
their caſting tem. * cw 
 Reve'nues's 
Partridge, growing out after the former is loſt. . 
To REVE RBERATE [reverberare, L. ] to ſtrike or beat back. 
REyERBERA'TION,. 2 en or beating back, L, 
R8vERBERA'TION [in CHmiſt.] is the cauſing the Flame 
of a Fire to beat back down on the Metal in a Furnace. 
Reve'RBERATORY,, of or pertaining to Reverberation, or 


= 
„ 


_ 


ſerving to reverberate,.;._..-. ©... a 
A Rtevz'rBERATORY [reverberatorium,\ L.] a. Chymical 
Furnace,” built cloſe all round, and covered at top, ſo as not 
to give Vent to, the Heat or Flame, but to make. it return or 
beat back to the Bottom of the Furnace. 5 
7 REVEITRE [revereri, L. ] to ſtand in fear, to honour with 
an awful reſpect... 1 Ic 7. a | #41 | | 
To RE'VERENCE [7evereri, L. ] to honour or reſpect. 
Re'veRENCE [reverentia, L.] is an humble, awful, and 
ingenuous Regard for the divine Nature, proceeding from a 
due Efteem and Love of God, which renders us unwilling 
to do any Thing which may argue a Contempt of him, or 
which may provoke or offend him. wh 
R8'vEREND [reverendas, L.] a Title given to the Clergy; 
Right Reverend, to Biſhops, Mot Reverend to Archbiſhops, 
REe'VEREND Leverendus, L.] worthy to be reverenced and 
honoured, pos r 1 
| Re'veRENDXNEs5 [of reverendus, L.] a reverend Quality, 
RE'vERBNT, [reverens, L.] reſpectſul, awful. 
REveERE'NTIAL 102 reverens, I.. ] awful, reſpectful. 
RE"VERENTNESs Lreverentia, L. a reverent Quality, hum- 
ble Behaviour. f, | 2612 
REVE“N IES [reverie of rever, F. to rave or be light · head- 
ed] delirious Ravings, Diſtraction, idle Talk, Conceit, 
A ; 
To Revs'sst [reverſum, L. reverſer, F. Ito undo, repeal or 


make void. 


A Reve'ase [revers F.] that which is on the back fide, 
as the Reverſe of a Medal. | | 


A Reve'sst [of a Medal] is the backſide, in oppoſition to 


the Head or principal Figure, | nl 
Reve'ss8D [reverſus, L.] repealed, made void. 
Reve'ssE [in Fencing] a Back- ſtroke. bo Mt 
REve'RsSED lin Krad turned back, or upſide down. When 
a Man bears in his Eſcutcheon another reverſed, it is a Mark 
of his having raviſhed a Maid or Widow, or that he has run 
away from his Sovereign's Banner : Or, when a Man's own 
Eſcutcheon is reverſed entirely, it is a Mark of his being a 
Traitor. | | i 
REve'RSIBLE, that may be reverſed, F. pu 
REve'RSIBLENEss, Capableneſs of being reverſed. 
Reve'Rs8iING 7[in- Maſict] the inverting of the Order 
RENVE'RSING Sof the Parts, or the placing of the higher 


Part or Treble in the Place of the lower Part or Baſs. 


Reve'Rs10nN [in Rhetorick] a Figure, the ſame that in 
Greek is called Epiſtropbe. 

REVE'RS10N, a returning or coming back again, L. 

 Reve'Rs10x [in Com. Law] is a Poſſibility reſerved to a 
Man's ſelf and his Heirs, to have again Lands or Tenements, 
made over conditionally to others, upon the failing of ſuch 
Conditions. 

REve'R810N [in Laro] is alſo when an Eſtate is poſſeſſed, 
which was parted for a time, ceaſes, and is determined in 
the Perſon to whom it was alienated, aſſigned or grant- 
ed, and their Heirs ; or effectually returns to the Donor, 
Heirs or Aſſigns, whence it was derived. 


REVER'S1ON, is alſo the right a Perſon has to any Inheri- | 


tance or Place of Profit after the Deceaſe of another. 


Reve'8s10N of Series [in Algebra] a Method of finding 2 


natural Number from its Logarithm given; or the Sine from 
its Ark, or the Ordinate of an Ellipſis from an Area given 
be cut off from any Point in the Axis. ? 3 
To Re'vert * Kere L. ] to return ta its firſt Owner, 
as an Eſtate or Honour does to the Crown. 13 85 
ReveR'TIBLE [rever/ible, F.] that may return, or be re- 
turned. 8 1. ez 7 | 
Reve'sT1aRy 7 [of reveftire, L. to clothe again] the P oy 
Reve'srxy In a Church, where the Church-Velt+ 


again. 2 | | 2 , 
Rev1'cTuaLLING [revitaillement, F. Ja Victualling gn 


Reviewſ[revne,F.] a ſecond lopking over, or Examinaon. 8 


A Rrvizw, the Show or Appearance of 4 


Troops or Soldiers ranged in Form ef 'Batale; and , 
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| wards made 10 fle off, to ſee if the companies bo compleat, 


: or to receive their Pay, &c. OP 


* - Bill . Rv fin the Court of Chancery) a Bill taken 


out by Licence of that "Court where the Cauſe: has been 
heard, and the Decree ſign'd and inroll'd ; but fame Error 
in Law appears in the Body of the Decree, or ſome new 
Matter is diſcoveted after the making of the Decre. 

To REVILE [prob. of res and vilis, L.] to reproach, to 
: abuſe; to taunt or rail at. e V an% ieder ee 

REVIL E, reviling, reproaching, Milton. Jo- 

RZVI'sAL, # ſecond Examination: Fare 

To REvI“sE [reviſum, ſup. of revidere, L.] to review, to 
Jook over again ADR TVS 

A Rev1'ss [with Printers] a ſecond Proof of A printed 
Sheet taken off the Preſs, to examine whether, the Faults, 
marked in the former by the Corrector, have been amended. 

J Revi'sre [reviſurm, L. rivifiter, F.] to viſit again. 

To P RVE Caf re again, and vivere, L. to live, elo re, 
F.] to bring to Liſe again 3 alſo to renew; alſo to come to 
Lite again; to recover, to flouriſh aggin. 

To 4 Ch = J is to reſtore à mix'd Body, 
which lies diſguiſed by Salts, Sulphurs, &-. mingled with 
it, to its natural Form and State. 16 119 oH! 

Bll of Revi'vor® Tin the Court of Chancery) is Where a 
Bill has been exhibited in Chancery againſt one who anſwers ; 
but before the Cauſe is heard,” or at leaſt before the Decree 
is inrolled, one of the Parties dies: In ſuch Caſe, this Bill 
mult be brought to revive the Proceedings, G. 0 

7 REVHVI IAT E [reviviſcere, L.] to recover Life again. 

REVIVirIcA “Trio [in Chymiſtry.] See t Revive. 

Revi'vinc [in LawÞ a renewing of Rents and Actions, 
after they had been extinguiſhed. | | 

Re-u'Nion [re-union, F.] the Act of reuniting, or rejoin- 
ing, or cloſing together again; alſo the Reconciliation of 
Friendſhip that has been interrupted. 1 15% 

To RUN“ TE [remmir, F.] to unite or join together again 
thoſe Things that have been disjoined or ſeparated; allo to 
reconcile Perſons who have been at Variance. © ' 

Ryvo'CcaBLE'[revocabilis, L.] that may be recalled, re- 
pealed or reverſed. * | 

Revo'caBLENEss [of reveeabilis, L.] Liableneſs to be 
revoked, repealed, c. 

Revoca'Tion, a Revoking or Repealing, F. of L. 

Revoca'rion [in Law] to recalling a Thing that has 
been granted ; the revoking or annulling a Law. 

To Revo'xt [revoquer, F.] to call back again, to repeal a 
Law, to make void an Act or Deed ; alſo to take away a 
Commiſion or Truſt z alſo to renounce an Error. | 

To Revo'lT | revolter, F.] to rebel, or riſe againſt a 
Prince or State; to renounce or forſake one's Religion. 

A Revo'ut [revolte, F.] a Rebellion, a Riling. 

A Rxvollr ER, one who riſes againſt, or, Who forſakes 
the Cauſe of his Sovereign. | 20 

To Rgvo'uve [Crerulvere, L. ] to caſt about in one's Mind. 

REvO“LVIxO [reveloens, L.] rolling in Mind, conſidering, 
Milton. ö 

RevoLv'T10N, a rolling back, a turning round or again. 

RevoLu'Tion ſin Politicks] a great Turn or Change of 
Government, 


RevoLu'rion [in Geom.] is the Motion of any Figure 


round a fixed Line, as an Axis. e 

Revolu'tion [in Agron. ] is the Period of a Star, Pla- 
net, Comet, or other Phznomenon ; or its Courſe from 
any of the Zodiack Point till it return to the ſame. 

Mean Revoiy'Tion of a Planet in the Zadiact {| Aftron.] 
is the Return of the Line of the mean Motion of a Planet 
from any Point in the Zodiack to the ſame Point again. 

True Rxvolu“Tiox of a Planet in the Zadiact | Aſtron. ] 
the Return of the Line of the Motion of that Planet, from 
any one Point of the ſaid Circle to the ſame Point again. 

RevoLu'Tionets, thoſe who approved of the great Turn 
of Affairs, aſter the Abdication of King James. 

Rxvv“Lsiox, a plucking away or back, L. 

Revv'Ls:on [with Phyſ.J is the turning of a violent 

Flux of Humours from one Part of the Body to another, ei- 
ther a neighbouring or oppoſite Part. 
LS1VE [of reoutfgons, L.] pulling back or away. 


d 


Rx vu 
G RevuLgo' RIA [in Medicine] is when the Courſe of Blood, 
which guſhes out at one Part, is turned another Way, by 
the opening of a Vein in a remote or convenient Place. 


D Re'vy [ of renvir, F.] a Term uſed at a Game at 


Cards. wg 
4 REWA'RD [of ne and pea ho, Sax.]'a Recompence. 
3 Rewa/gp oth and p̃ea S, Gar.] to . 
p 83 N 5 or worthy of being re- 


. 
. n 


Tr 

Nahr, the Lock of Gunn. 
Rew1'ss, lecherous,. a Term uſed of the Copulation of 
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Agistal Sture. G Kc bee * 
Riiavpo'Looy [Safdornogic of ff, a Rod, and G. 
* Gr the Art of numhèring or computing by Napier's 
"Rods or Bones BS 9916! 7: | L 8 
| RMA Do t FSeffusrrea of fad S and A ,jm, 
Gr. ] an antient Method of Divination performed by Means 
of Rods or Staves. Neon 
- Rnua'npos Ag, Gr.} à Rod or Wand; alſo a Me- 
teor like a ſtrait Wand. TEIN "It 5 
1 "ga [with Anat.] the Spine or Chine-Bone of the 
ack. Te Sn. 
Raaciisa'cra Fand Phs/.] the Gout in the Spine, c. 
RuACH⁰TAE + with Anat.] certain Muſcles that lie o- 
Nuacnrrazi ver the Back- Bone. 6 
Ruachtrris [ paxiris, Gr.] the Rickets, a Diſeaſe in 
Children. 8 NIL ee ene 
_ \RraDama'nTHvs{(o called of mer Te fd tudry, Gr. 
a wiſe Legiſlator of ay Cretans, _—_ _— — wn ly 
by the Poets, was feigned to be one of the three Judges of 
Souls in Hell: He is ſaid to have lived about the Year of 
the World 2660. #1 | 
Ryaca'Dss[Sazaids, Gr.] Chaps or Clefts in the Hands, 
Feet, Lips, &c. ills Sores or ſmall Ulcers: in the Funda- 
ment, . | % | 


RHaBDor'pes ſutra, a Suture or Seam of the Scull, the 


RA ODES⁵ dai Or. ] the third Coat of the Eye, 


otherwiſe called t e Upea tunen. Ga | 
A Ria'mnus ['Pdyy@, Gr.] the white Bramble called 
Rhamn, or Chrift's Thorn, L. Nau / 
Rua'mnus Catharticus, the Buckthorn-Shrub, L. 
Ruauxv's 1A, the Goddeſs of Indignation, ſo called of 
Rham nus, a Town of Attita, where ſhe had a Statue. This 
is the ſame Deity that the Greeks called Nemeſis, L. 

Ru xbix, the Part of a Diviſion of a County in Wales 
before the Conqueſt, containing four Tenements 3 as ener 
Gavel contained four Rhandixes, every Townſhip four Gavels, 
and every Mansour four —_— 1 4 * 

0 RAMTE “AES [with Oculiſts] the internal Corners of the 

yes. 22 | 

Rna'yns [pagy, Gr.] the Suture or Seam of the Scull- 

Bone. | 1424 LOFT: | 
RA SID Y [rhapſodia, L. of paula; of dj to ſew, 

and wi a Verſe or Song, Gr.] a confuſed Collection of di- 

vers Paſſages, Notions, c. muſtered up for the compoſing 

of ſome Work ; alſo a tedious and impertinent ſpinning out 
of a Diſcourſe, to little or no Purpoſe ;” ſo — © 
ſome ſay) of a Contexture or Repetition of a great Number 
of Verſes, eſpecially Homer's Poems, which were collected 
and digeſted into Books by Piſiſtratus. | 
RHaPso'DOMANCY [of parl.odia and warreia, Gr.] an 
antient Kind of Divination performed by pitching on a Paſ- 
ſage of a Poet at Hazard, and reckoning on it as a Predic- 
tion of what was to happen. c ola. 
Ru [of piw, to flow, Gr. becauſe ſhe abounds with all 

Manner of good Things] Cybele, the Mother of the Gods, 

according to the Poets. See Cybele. . 

Rur'6Ma 7 [Shywe, Gr.] that which is broken; a Rup- 

Rne'x1s ture or Breaking. | 

RENO [with Surgeens] the breaking or burſting of any 
Part, as of a Bone, the inner Rim of the Belly, the Eye, &c. 

RHeTo'rIANns, a Set of Hereticks in the 4th Century, 
who held that all Hereticks had Reaſon on their Side. 

 - RyegTo'rICAL [rbetoricas, L.] of, or pertaining to Rhe- 

torick, eloquent. 5 | 
RuRToO L N retorigue, F. rhetorica, L. of ge- 
ey, Gr.] Eloquentneſs. QED p | 

RuerTorica'Ti0NSs, Terms of Rhetorick, empty and un 
ſound Reaſonings. SCID Ws 

RnETORTCIAN [rhetor, L. retoricien, F.] one verſed in, 
or a Profeſſor of Rhetorick; alſo a Sect of Hereticks in 

Egypt, ſo called from their Leader Rhetiug... | 

Ru ETO'R eee. ars, L. prop, Gr.] the Art of 
ſpeaking copiou 

of Beauty and Force. | | 

Ruev'm [rbeuma, L. of prope of pic, Gr. to flow] a 


thin, ſerous Humour occaſionally oozing out of the Glands 


about the Mouth and Throat. 


Rheumatiſm; alſo troubled with Rhett. - — 
-  Ruxpv'marICxNEss," Subjectneſs to be afflicted or the be- 


ing troubled with'a Rheumatiſni. 


- Ruxu'uarion [rbeumatiſmusy I. geuuua ve of flo 


y on any Subject, with all the Advantages 
Rnzv'Manick [Swuarixcs, Gr. ] of, or perta | ining to the 


to flow, Gr. Ja wandering Pain in the Body, e ve s 
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with Heavinels; Difficulty of Motion, and fornetims 4 


Fever. Vi 0 Li 4 gh 0136) eBTLITR DS! 
Ruin Land Rod, a Meaſure of two Fathom, or twelve 
Fook: 3s. =; . 2 eee 
Rntxe/wcurTes [ of pip and 723 Gr. to pour in] a 
ſmall Syringe to ſquirt medicinal Liquors into the Noſtrils. 
Ra1no'ceros [piydxegos; abt the Noſe, and xigas, Gr. 
a Horn] a large Beaſt in India, who has a Horn on his 
| Noſe, and his Skin full of Wrinkles, like that of an Elephant, 
with deep Furrows, and ſo hard that it can ſcarce be pierced 


with a Swotd. 
_  /Rnza'CrA [ pits ; Ga Surgeon's Inſtrument to 
draw out a Splinter, Bone, or Tooth. 7001 


Rurzo'romum [of pife, a Root, and dun, Gr. a cutting] 

a Medicine that roots out a Diſeaſe. | 
RxoDas'LEuUM [pid\yoy Nn, Gr.] Oil of Roſes. | 
Ruo' p Radix, Roſe-Wort, a Kind of Herb. 
Ruobt'rESs [ ped\irng, Gr.] a precious Stone of a Roſe- 

Colour. | 


RHropoDA'PHNE nz! 9 che Roſe * 4 6 


Rucpobz'x BON eden ger, Gr.] the Roſe Bay- Tree. 
Rnousv's [with Surgeons] a Sort of Bandage of a Rhom- 
boidal Figure. | 


Rxao'pivm ligenum, a Sort of Wood that ſmells like Roſes, 
growing in the Iſland of Rhoges. 

Ryo/pomeL [pod'ounnoy, Gr.] the Honey of Roſes. 

 Rno'pon (aer, r.] the Roſe; a Flower. 

Rno'pox [| in Pharmacy ] a medicinal Compoſition, in 
which Roſes are the chief Ingredient. 

Rno'pora [Botany] 3 Plant that bears a Leaf like a Net- 
tle, and a Flower like a Roſe. _ | 1. 
* 8 {of podby dx xa Gr.] Sugar of 
oſes. | AE; 

Ro bos rA“, {of Sy gn was Gr.] Roſe-Water. 

RHomBo1'paL, of, or pertaining to the Figure Riom- 
boides. | 

RuouO“DES [of popBOr a four Square, and 

” 87 «d@ Form, Gr.] is a tour-fided Figure, whoſe 

19 9 oppoſite Angles and oppoſite Sides are equal, 
but is neither equilateral nor equiangular. 

ROM BOTT“ DES [| Anat.] a certain Muſcle ſo called. b 

RromBor'Dts [ Anat.) a Muſcle fo called from its Shape. 
It lies under the Cucullaris, and ariſes from the two inferior 
Spines of the Neck, and four ſuperior of the Back; and js 
inſerted fleſhy into the whole Bali of the Scapula, which it 
draws forwards, and a little upwards. | 

Rno'MBus, is a four-ſided Figure, whoſe Sides are 
equal and paralle], but the Angles unequal. 

Ruo'xncavs [g, Gr.] a Snorting or Snoring ; alſo a 
Sneering at, or Mocking ; a Scoff, Flout, or Jcer. 

RHroxcais0'NANT [rhonchiſonus, L.] imitating the Noiſe of 
Snoring. | 

Ruo'eaLoNn [pomtaoy, Gr.] the Water-Lilly, ſo named 
becauſe its Root reſembles a Club. | 

RHoPo'GRAPHERS [of eme Toys, and ede to write 
Painters who . — Gal to low 3 Gets, as An 
mals, Landskips, Plants, &c. 

Rnv'BaRB [rhubarbarum, L.] 3 Purging Root well 
kown. 3 

Ruus, a Buſhy Shrub, called Sumach, or Curriers Sumach, 
with which Hides of Leather are dreſſed. 

RHyPARO'GRAPHER [pun 0QO- of purarcs, Filthy, 
and yegge, Gr: to ins a WM of Ties By 4 

Raya's [putes, Gr.] a Diſeaſe in the Eyes, that cauſes 
continual Watering. 

RaymeEs [rhythmus, L. of PAO, Gr.] the Likeneſs of 
Sound at the End of Words. Some think Rhymes to have 
been a modern Invention ; but others think otherwiſe ; and 
Mr. Dryden ſays, that Monſieur /e Clerc has made it out, that 
David's Pſalms were written in as errant Rhyme as they are 
tranſlated into. | 8 

Mr. Skinner is of Opinion, that Rhyme was firſt brought 
into Europe by the Arabians; but Inſtances are given of 
Rhymes in the Saxon Poetry, long before the Arabians made 
ſuch a Figure in the World : Though Rhymes indeed are of 
ſuch Importance in modern Poetry, that ſcarce one Part in 
ten can have any Pretence to that Title, but for the. ſake of 

the Rhymes, yet they are not ſo eſſential to it as ſome ima- 
gine. The Lord Roſcommon was of another Opinion, and 
wrote his Tranſlation of Horace's Art of Poetry in Blank Verſe; 
and Mr. Fohn Milton's 2 Loſt, which is the beſt Poem 
in our Tongue, is without Rhyme. 1 

The Harmony of our Numbers appears not only from the 


: Moderns, but the Antients ; and Shakeſpear, that wrote a 
hundred Years ago, is an Example of the Dignity of our 


y . © 
KH | 
5 4 7. = 


| Verſe, and the Muſick of Poetry, without the Ornament of 


Rhyme. > 


Tube Egli Tongue wants no Advantage of Harmony for 


the forming a Poet; and tho' Rhymes may be well enough 
ſpared, yet thoſe Eng/iſh Poets, that have rhymed well, hate 
in that excelled the French and Italian: too 
Ray'Tamical [of rhyibhmicus, L. of *Pudyuinas, Gr. ] be. 
ing in Rhyme. ' | 6 | 
1 (with Surgeons] a wrinkling of any part of 
the Body. Air | 
Ruye?Ticx [of un, Gr. filthy] Scouring Medicines 
for Cleanſing 1* fon Filch, & | any 
Ruy'THMICA fin Ant. Maff.] that Branch of Muſick that 


regulated the Rhymes. | 


Ravms T2 [ Rhombus, L. "Pau 68, Gr.] with Navigators 
Rum Fa verticle Circle of any given Place; or the In- 


terſection of part of ſuch a Circle with the Horizon, 


 RuyTHmoP'ora PV of gude and me, to 
make Gr.] one of the Muſical Faculties, as they are called, 
that preſcribes Rules for the Motions. | 
Rial, a Piece of Gold current at 10 Shillings. 
In the firſt Year of K. Henry VI. a Pound Weight of 
of the old Standard, was, by Indenture of the Mint, coi 
into 45 Rials, current at 105. each, or 90 half Rials at $5. 
a- piece. — 
Rias Farthings, which went at 25. 64. in the Time of 
Henry VIII. the golden Rial was ordered to go at 115. 3. 
In the 2d Year of Queen Elizabeth, Rials were coined at 15. 
a-piece, when a Pound Weight of old Standard-Gold was 
to be coined into 48 Rials. In the 3d Year of K. Fame: 1. 
the Roſe-Rials of Gold were coined at 306. a- piece, and the 
Spur-Rials at 15 5. | mw 
RIB a Sax. ] a Side - Bone of the Body. 6 
R1s [with Archers] a hard Gooſe-Quill which lies be- 


oy 


- tween the Feather. | | 


Riss [of a Ship) are the Timber of the | Futtocks, when 
the Planks are off; ſo named, becauſe they bend like the 
Ribs of a human oy other animal Body. | 
RIBS of the Parrels [ of a Ship] certain long Pieces of 
Wood, made with Holes like the Comb at the Beak-H 
and belong to the Parrels of the Yards. * 
R1'BALDRY [of 7ibaude, F. a Whore] Debauchery, or 
obſcene Talk. 
R1i'BALDROVs | of 7ibaudre, F. a Whore ] debauched, 
obſcene. | | 
RIB BAND N [prob. of Band] a narrow Woven-Silk for 
' R1i/BBox © Ornaments of Womens Heads, Ec. 


R1/sBzox ſin Heraldry] is the 8th Part 
of a Bend: It is borne a little cut off from 
the Out-Lines of the Eſcutcheon thus : He 
: beareth Or, a Ribbon Gules. | 
| To Ris-roasT, to be ator bang ſoundly. 

Rises [| Botany] the Curran-Buſh 3 Baſtard Currans, L. 

Rick [oryza, L. ris, F.] a Sort of Grain. | 

R1'cexcart [in Mu. Books] a Kind of extempore Prelude 
or Overture; the fame as a Voluntary. 

Ric [Ric, Sax. powerful.] Hence Alfric ſignifies alto- 
gether ſtrong, Athelric noble powerful, c. 

Rien Man [ HieFeglyphically] and a good Subject, who 
ſubmits to the Commands of his Superiors, was repreſen 
by a Camel, being an Animal uſeful, ſtrong, laborious, and 
very docile. | dog | 

Rien [ hye, Sax. riche, F.] that has great Incomes, plen- 
tiful, very precious. | = 

R1'cyues [ Hunting Term] a Company of Martens or Sab 

Ricxes I prob. of pic ybom, Sax.] Wealth, a valt or great 
Eſtate. | | "= 
Rick Ch neac, Sax.] a Heap of Corn or Hay. 


Regex | 1 
Ri'cxETs [payiTis of ba XS» Gr. the Back-Bone] 3 Dif 
eaſe common to Children. , ; | 
R!'cxeTyY [of pax, Gr.] troubled with the Rickets. | 
. Ri/cTuRE [ridure, 5 a Gaping. 83 
R1i'crvs; the Jaws, kf 3 5, 
R1'cTus [with Botan. Writ.] the Opening of the Mouth, 
or the Edges where the Lips meet, as in Antyrrbinum. _ - 
To Rip [of Apivan, Sax] to gain Ground in walking 
alſo to free or diſengage from. 7X 
Ri'bpAncx, a ridding or clearing Places littered or 9 


bered; alſo Diſpatch. 8 
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wvihy Save] to! propoſe 3. 
Jar. ] to be carried on a H 


orſe, Coach, Se. | 
Land- et (Sea Phraſe) is when... Land lies all 
ora the Sip ht 9 Pln 8 the Compab Þ open 1 
is to ride with the Main- 
8:iand. Arms 
wich one End 


ther End hanging; alſo a 
n in weighing an Anchor it 


the Ses - n aun 0 
% RIDE &-troſs {Sea 
Yards and Fore-Yards ho 
being topped alike. 
7 Rips /a-peek | 
of the Yards peeked up, and the 
Ship is ſaid ro ride a- peek, whe 
is brought directly over it. 
To Rips 2. 
two Cables ſpliced- or faſten 
the Length; which is 
J RID athwart 
Side on the Tide. 
J Rivs betwixt Wind and. 
Wind has equal Force over her oge Way, and the 


„ Phraſe) is when the Ship; in 
deep into the Sea at 


both Vard 
(87% Language] 


is when a Ship rides with 
that are double to 


[Sea Phraſe) is to ride with the Ship's 
N I Se Pbraſi] is when the 


Sea Phraſe 
called a. Shot. 


other Way. 

To RIDE Hawje-full 
Streſs of Weather, falls 
that the Water breaks into her Hawſes. | 

To Rive Portoiſe ¶ Sa- Lang.] is ſaid of a Shi 
Yards are down, or ſtruck upon the Deck 

To RIDE Wind-Road [Sea Lang.] is when the Wind has 
more Power over a Ship in her riding than the Tide. | 
s, [Sea Term) is when the Cable is 
faſtened or ſtaid only by them, and not bitted. | 

ARI of Hazel or other Wood, a whole 
Sprigs growing out of the ſame Root. 

Ripgav, a Curtain or Cover, F. 

Ripeav [in Frtiß-] a ſmall Elevation of Earth 
ing it ſelf lengthways, ſerving to cover a Camp, or add 
an Advantage to a Poſt; alſo a 
thrown upon its ſide. | 

Ripexs [in Sea-Lang.] larg 


her Head, 
ip when her 


To Rive by the Stop 


Clump of 


itch, the Earth whereof is 


e Pieces of Timber, ſome in 
the Hold and others Aloft, bolted on the other Timbers, to 
ſtrengthen them, when the Shi 
Ri DR [hNicge, Sax.] the 
Hence Cothoride, Waldrige, &c. 
Rivess [in Archite#. 
of Timber or Stone wrought. . | 
R1'pces [of 4 Horſe's Mouth] are Wrinkles in the Roof, 
running from one fide of the Jaw to the other, with Furrows 


{of a Horſe-Harneſs] that part of itat 


is but weakly built. 
op of a Houſe, Hill, &:. 


] the Spaces between the C 


between them. 
R1Dce-BAND 

over a-croſs his Back. 
R1DcLixG? [ſome derive it of rejiciendo with the 


Ling.} the Male of any Beaſt that has been 


To Rip ic [Ridiculiſer, F.] 
make a May-game of. 
Ripicu'Ls [ridiculum, L.] 
Mockery, a laughing Stock. 
Ripi'cuLovs 
nent, foppiſſi. 
Rio1'cuLovusness 
thineſs to be ridicule 


but half Gelt. 2 
to render ridiculous, 'to 


that which is ridiculous, Jeſt, ! 
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[ridiculsſus L.] fit to be laugh'd at, imperti- 
[le ridicule, F. of ridiculoſus, L.] Wor- 


Ripixcs [in Yorkfpire]a Diviſion of that County of which 
e are three Ridings, the Eaft,. Weſt, and North. 

cery] one of the fix Clerks, who 
keeps the Comptrollment-Books of 
Great Seal. 


: Rr'vinG Clerk [in Chan 
In his turn for one Year, 


all Grants that paſs the 
R 1 [in Myf. Bo.] the ſame as Reddita and Replica, 


RiDo'TTaA, an Entertain 
an Opera, or part of it, Tral. 
I ENS arriere 


ment of Singing, Muſick, &&:. 


uſed to an Ac- 


[ Law Phraſe] a kind of Plea 
, whereby the De- 


bt, upon Arrearages of Account 
dges that there is nothing in Arrear, F. 
garde [old Lato] a Challenge to a Jury or 
for that four ſatficient Men, &c. were not 


fendant alle 
I'ENS deins le 
Inqueſt of Londen, 
mpannell'd, E. 3 
Ns paſſe, &c. [in Low) i. e. nothing paſſes by the Ded, 
orm of an Exception taken in ſome Caſes to an Ac- 


cent [ Law Phraſe]. i. e. nothing by. Deſcent z 
eir when iſſued for his Anceſt 
from him by Deſcent, F. 
is the Place appointed by the 


ded) for the Reception of the King's Money. 


the Plea of an Debt, tho? 
he had nothing et avon ©, 
his Court in f Sheriff (after 


e Sax. ] frequent, common. 
[Ri xeney y, dar.] Frequen 


. : 
, i 4 ma 2 "i 
RI 


ing to Min ſbero, of ritten raſten, Dur. a mingle; mangle}JDregs, + 4 
Scum, 1 Things, Sc. 1 | : ac 
- To R1'sLE fof tea ian, Sax. riſſir, F.] pillaged, robbed. 
RIrIxTruu [od Rec] a Coppice or Thieket; a Place full. 
of Buſhes or Thon... 15 
R1'yyLING F [of raffer, F.] a fort of Gaming, when a 
Ra'#purnc certain ſet of Perſons lay down. a Stake of 
Money againſt a! Piece of Plate or other Thing, and he who 
; throws moſt upon the Dice takes it. 10 1171 
Rur r, a Clift, Chink, or Crack. 1444 
To RI [of ea pian Sax. to ſnatch, or riffver, Dan.] to 
ſplit, to cleave. $263 10 49H 23ff.v52, , 4 
RieTs [in Horſes] a Diſeaſe, when Corruption is lodged in 
the Palate of the Mouth... | f | 8 | 
Rio, a Horſe who has one of his Stones cut out; and yet | 
he has gotten a Colt. 11 
A Rid [prob. of ridenda, 
To Ric about, to ramp or be wanton and frisky. 0 
| Rig a Ship {Sea Fbraſe] is to furniſh it with Tackling. 
ROA“ iox, the ſprinkling or moiſtening any thing, T. 
Vell Rioa'n [Sea Terms] uſed of a Ship, when her Rig- 
ging is of a fit ſize, in proportion to her Burden ; and alſo 
when her two univerſary Ropes, as the two main Shrowds, N 
Tackles, Crow- feet, c. are put up. | | "36 
Well RicctD [Metaphor ] is ſaid of a Perſon who is well ia 


. 


L. laughing] A ramping, wanton 


= 


* 


Oer Riec' p [ſpoken of a Ship} which is ſaid to be ſo, 138 
when her Ropes are too big for her Burden. | | f 
RI ON, all the Ropes which belong to any part of a Ship; | . 
but more eſpecially thoſe which belong to the Maſts and Vards. 5 1 
Ricapoo'n, a French Dance, performed in Figures by a 1 
Man and a Woman. 7 | | 
Rio [in Geam.] ſomething that lies even, without in- 
clining or bending one way or another.. | 
1 Ricur ¶ hihw, Sax. ] Juſtice, Equity, Reaſon, Authority, 1 LY 
rivilege. | | f 
Riour [in Law) any Title or Claim, by vertue of a Con- | 2% 
dition, Mortgage, Se. r e 134d 
Riour [in Ethicks) imports a Power of acting, granted or 
left free by the Law; but it is not to be taken for the Law 
it ſelf : Right denotes Liberty, but Law includes ſome Bond 
or Engagement, by which our natural Liberty is reſtrained. 
Ricuar, ſtrait ; alſo honeſt or juſt; alſo true, proper, na- 
tural. 
Rich Sailing, is when a Voyage is performed on ſome ' 
one of the four Cardinal Points. 
RicuT etl Yager Geomet.] is an Angle, one of whoſe 
Legs ſtands exactly upright upon the other, leaning no more 
one way than the other. f | | 
Richr-angled Figure [Geom.] a Figure, the Sides of which 
are at Right-Angles, or ſtand perpendicular one to another. 
RiouT-angled Triangle [Geom.) a Triangle which has one 
. Right-Angle. | 
RicuT Line [ Geom. ] a Line that lies equally between its 
Points, without bending or turning one way or another, | 
R16 aT : Sphere'[Aftron.} ſuch a Poſition of a Sphere, that 
it has the Poles of the World in its Horizon, and the Equator 
in its Zenith. | 
To RIH one, is to do him Right or Juſtice. | 
Riour ro the Stereographical Projection of the Sphere] 
is a Circle at right Angles to the Plane of Projection. | 
R1carT the Helm [Sea Phraſe] a Direction for the Steerman 
to keep the Helm in the middle of the Ship. 971 
RI“ OTN ESS Rihvney Ye, Sax. ] the true or proper Quality. : 
R!cuTeousNEss ¶Rihx piyene Je, Sax. ] Juſtneſs, Equita- 
bleneſs, c. gu. | | be 
Ri'cuTevL [Rilbgyull, Sax.) by Right, Lawful, &c. 
R1ic1p [rigidus, LT exoſt as to the Obſervation of Rules 
and Diſcipline ; ſtrict, auſtere, ſevere. _ | | 


- $146 1 — [rigiditas, L.] Severity, Strictneſs. 


Ric1'viTy [in Phyſ.] a brittle Hardneſs or that Kind of 
Hardneſs, ſuppoſed to ariſe from the mutual Indentation of 
the component Particles, within one another ; it is oppoſite 
to Ductility and Malleability, &c. - Watt ng” 

Rr'o10vus, 4, um, [in Botan. Writers] ſtiff. «i149 
Rol, any ſquare, flat, thin Piece of Wood, like thoſe 
which are deſigned for making the Frames of ſmall Pictures, 
before they are moulded. , | A 

RrYeLETs {with Printers] thin Slices or Plates of Wood || 
ſet between Verſes in Poetry; or Furniture to enlarge or 
leſſen Margins. | r 
Ricots, a Muſical Inſtrument, conſiſting of ſeveral Stick 


1 


| 


ey, Commonneſs. - bound together, o_ ſeparated by Beads. 1 


7 
n I'FF-Rapp 


[probably of R 


x-Sax. and old Coat, 
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three or more Perſons aſſembled together for that purpoſe. 


: 


RI N 8 V. * 
Sure, ; a Mating ef che Skin"and Maſcles of dhe whole Ananſi Phi) Sort o tpi Rymodie bil 


Body, accompanied with Chillineſs,7or a convulfive Shudder-  maturantia. Gif Hun ts + [iy 
ing for Cold; alſo Severity of Mannezwan@Diſpolition, Stern- To Read Sar. J ü grow to — 4188 
na Harſſineſs, the utmoſt Extremity. Renne in Me. He. the fame as rin, 5 
|  Ri'conous [rigeroſus, L. geren, F. Foun full of Rigous; over5- . R1/yis rs Hof ripe; L. a Bm Shoar, or of xipp, a 
rſh, +1” to carry Fiſh, Sc. in] Men who bring Fiſh from the 8er 
RNTbonovenles Fulneſs of Niger nde e | Coaſts to ſell in the inland Parts, the ſame as Tranters. 
"A R111 [prob. a Contraction of rioulus, L. Ja Rivulet, a To RTITTL I, to lave or waih ner Surface of 
little Stream or Brook. the Sea over the Surface of the Sand. Ain bo 
RYLLY [contra@t. of 2 1 a Rivulet] full of Rill#or ' Zo'RIPPLE _ = rub pt wipe off. the ehe. 
Rivulets. 1} LLIA TV -Rier; rigen , cut open. 
Rim [ hima, Sax. ] the Border or Edge of any ching. nn Runs Ms, 15 the ſame as repreſa, ' Ital, 
RMA, à Rift, Cleft, or Chink, L. E R' rTOwEL, a 3 Ar r Reward, given to T can 
R1\Ma [with Surgeon-] a Fiſſure or Cleft of a Bone. ter they had reaped their Bord s Corn 


Riu [h nime, Sa.] a falling Miſt, which nn gra- _RibaGaLLUM, White Auſeniat, or Ratsbane- D 40. 


dually by the Heat of the Sun T Risx [a nixan, Sax. rriſer Don. ] to ſpring up. ito pro- 
Rive T [7ime, F. thn. of FRO Gr.] the Likeneſs ceed or come from; to get up from ones Seat or from Bed 
RRIME Sof Sound at the end of Words. Rue [niye, Sax.] Cauſe, Occaſion, Eat; Alo 
Doggere! Rims, paltry,” yp JR Nine. 015 © the Head or Spring of River, a unn 
RI TMER [of Rime;' Saæ. of rhythms, L. of erat ir, To Ritt# the Tacks [Sa-Phraje) is — fackbn the \ Rope, 
a Maker of Rhymes, 71 | called 'Tacks. 


Rimmon [J Heb. i. e. a Pbmegianats,)] was the chief R818 p- nn LÞ 2 of laughing, Pa 
God of Damaſcus, where he had a famous Temple. He held RISAunZVus RAO IA en 1 laughing Fa- 
out in his Right-Hand a Pomegranate, to ſhew he was the R1's1B111TY Sculty. 

Protector of that People, who bore a Pomegranate in their RT Site inthe Body [in cab a Diſeaſe. . 
Coat of Arms, i. e. the Caphtorims 3 and it is very probable R1s1nG of the Sun; its appearing above the Horizon 
was the ſame that ſome Authors call Jupiter Caffus, who R1'sz#6, Yeaſt or Bam. 

was adored on the Confines of Mount Caſſius, which was Ris1nG Timbers [in a 8575] the Hooks placed on the Keel, 
near Damaſcus. 1 ſo called, becauſe according to their gradual riſing; {o i in like 

RrMy [of hpime, 2s miſty, hazy, foggy. | manner ber Rake and Run riſe, from the flat Floor. 

RINMO “E ee 1 ] full of Clefts and Chin ks. R1's1N6s. [in a Ship] are thoſe thick Planks which go be- 

Rino'siTyY Crimoſitas, L.] fullneſs of Chinks or Clefts. fore and behind, on both Sides, under the Ends of the Beams 

RIxA“uS [ Anat. 72 Muſcle of the Wes otherwiſe call'd and Timbers of the ſecond Deck to the third Deck, half 


Naſalis. Deck, and quarter Deck; ſo that the Timbers of the Deck 
Rixp [ninv, Sax.] the Skin of any Fruit that may be bear on them at both ends, by the Side of the Ship. 

pared off, as of an Orange, Apple, Cc. R1sx 
To Rinv [of ninvin, Sax.] to take off the Rind. RisQUE [Pi/que, F.] Hazard, Yeung Peril, Danger. 
RI ND (Wich Botan.] the Ble or inner Bark of Trees, or To Risk ( 

that ſoft, whitiſh, Juicy Subſtance, which adheres Wanner To run a Ruan FLA, F. 1 0 yenture, to hazard. 

ly to the Wood. | R1s80'LEs-[in Cooker ery] a ſort; of minced Pies, made of the 
R1i'xdy [of ninv, Sax.] having a Rind, i. e. a Skin to be Breaſts of Capons, Calves Udder, Marrow, Bacon, ſweet 

pared off, as ſome Fruits. Herbs, and fry'd in Lard to give them a brown Colour. 


RI x [of h hing, Sax. ] an Ornament for the Fi inger, e. Riss Sardonicus [with PHV] a Contraction of each Jay, 
alſo the Lud or Tone of a Bell. or a convulſive Kind of Grinning, cauſed by a Contraction 
To Rix [of hin an, Sax.] to cauſe or give a Sound, as of the Muſcles on both ſides of the Mouth, I. 


Bells, Metal, &c.  RiTss [ritzs, L.] an Order or Rule to be obſerved upon 
RING of an Anchor, that part of it to which the Cable is » ſolemn - Occaſions; Church-Ceremonies. 
faſtened. RiTE8RNE'LLO: [in Mu. Books] the Burthen of a Song, re- 


Rincs H a Gun, are Circles of Metal, and are the Baſe- peating the ſix Notes at the End of a Song, or a 7 
ring, the re inforced Ring, trunnion Ring, cornice Ring, Verſes at the End of a Stanza, ral. | 
and muzzle Ring. | RiTo'RNELLO, the ſame as retornello. 
Ri'NOLETs, little Rings, Curls, Milton. RiTuaL [rituale, L.] a Church-Book, direfting the Or- 
Rixc-Bolts [ina Ship] Iron-Pins which ſerve for bringing der and Manner of the Ceremonies to be obſerved in the Ce- 


the Planks too. lebration of Divine Service, in a particular Church, Diocels, 
Rinc of Saturn [with 4fron.] a ſolid circular Arch and Sr. 

Plane, like the Horizon of an artificial Globe, which en- R1TVAL IST, a Stickler 55 Ceremonies in religious Wor- 

tirely cnoommpa ties that Planet, but does not touch it in any ſhip. 

Part, Ri'valiTyY 


R1xG-Bone rin a Horſe] a hard, callous Subſtance growing Ri'valTyY E [vival we L. rivalits, F.] Rivalſhip. 


in the hollow Circle of the little Paſtern, above the Coronet. R1'vaLs [ Hieroglypb.] were repreſented by two Rams run- 
Rinc-Dove, a Wood-Pidgeon. ning at one another. 
Rixc-Head, an Inſtrument for ſtretching Woollen-Cloth. Ri'vace, a Toll enticndy: paid to the King in ſome Ni- 
Ri xO- Leader, a Perſon who is the Head of a Party or Fac- vers, for the Paſſage of Boats therein. 
tion. R1'vaL [rivalis, L.] a Term of Relation apply'd to two 
Rine-freaked [ſaid of Cattle] marked on the Hair or Skin Perſons who have the ſame Pretenſions, eſpecially in Love- 
with round Streaks. Affairs. | 
RING-Jail, a Kind of Kite, with a whitiſh Tail. To Rive [river, Hes ] to cleave aſunder or in Pieces. 
Rixne-Walk [with Hunters] a round Walk. RIVER [of rivus, L. rivere, F.] a Stream or Current 
Rixc-Worm, a kind of Diſeaſe. i freſh Water, flowing in a Bed or Channel, from a Source or 
To Rinss [renfer, Daz. rinſer, F.] to waſh lightly, to Spring into the Sea. 
waſh the Sopineſs out of Linen, after the Lathers. Rivkxs have given Names to ſeveral Families in \ Britain, 
Rror [Riote, F] Exceſs, Luxury, Debauchery, Revel- and elſewhere; as Derwentwater, Troutbeck, Trent, & 353 
rout, Tumult, Rabble. mong the Romans, Tiberius, from the Raves Tibris, Außdiu, 
Rior [in Law] the forcible doing an unlawful ding. by from a River of the ſame Name. 
To R1'veT [river, F. ] to Put a Rivet or Hon res _ 
To R1orT Lrioter, F.] to make a Riot; alſo to live riot- Cavity, Se. | 
ouſly. Ravo'ss [rivo/us, L.] full of * 
Ri orous te F.] given to Luxury, ond, diſorder- ' ARrvuLer [un ruiſſtau, F. of rivulus, L.] a little Ri 
ly; that makes a Riot, tumultuous. | R1i'xaBUND [rixabundus, L.] quarrelſome, contentious. 
Rio rovsxzEss [of rioteux, F. or of riota, L. art. or of Rix AT io, a Scolding or Brawling, JL. 


Pꝛoghachd, Brit. ee, to ang after a riotous Man- Rixo'ss [rixofus, L] full al Contention, Brawling or : 


ner. oo | „ Chic | 
2 Rie [pippan, Sax.] to cut up. , R1x- Dollar, a German 88 worth about four. Shilling 
RITA RIAE [old Rer.] any Waters that run "RO Banks! and Sixpence Sterling. $i 
Ri rx [Nipe, S2x.] come to Maturity, ag e = Roacn [hpeoce, Sax. ] a'kind, of Fiſh. * | 
. RieanBss { nene Fes Jon, 4 don ws FM rs 8 of mou. Sar. 0 12 a nere 2 
| 4 3 1 ve M. NES, . | 6: . 1 
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1 mal Sprigs of Birch to correct Children with. 1 
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rocky Nature r Quality. 1 
Ro wn ch br Ja Phe ft eee x ome d. 
ſtance from the Shoar, and ſheltered from the N inds ; where 
Ships uſually moor, and wait for a Wind or Tide, either to 
carry them into the Harbour, or to ſet ſail out to Sea. 
4 Rid Road, a broad, high, champion Road. 
4 bod ROAD, I with Sailors Ja Place where neither Sea 
nor Wind has much Power oyer the Ship. 
4 wild Roar, one which has but little Land on either 
Se", DER [Sea Term] a Ship riding at Anchor in a Road. 
J Roam: [prob. of Rome, becauſe; of the common Prac- 
tice of going to.Rome,on; Vows, and to court for Benefices, 
c. of romeare, Ital, ] to wander, ſtrole or ſtraggle about. 


J Roan, a Ram IE» A Wandering, Milton. 

IJ Roa [prob. of Roma, L. g. d. one that wanders 
Rome upon ſome religious Pretence}, one that rambles up and 
_ an Cream, Ital. of ravus, 1.14 Colour of Horſes z a 
bay, black, or ſorrel Colour, intermix d all over with White 
or grey Hairs. DEW anc nent ads 
: 7 Roar [ha pan, Sex. ] to cry, out ike a Lion to make 
a Noiſe like tig Sea, 40 f 16. Mas aft 

Ro'arinc[papung, of na nan, Sar. ] a making à Noiſe 
like a Lion: the Sea, M „de ö 

To R'os [ pyppan, Sax. prob. of , roba, L. Barb. a, Robe. 
Hence robber and derober, F. g. d. to take off the Robey: or 
Clothes] to take away, Clothes, Money, &c, by Force. 

Ron {in Pharmacy] the Juice of Fruits purified and boiled 
to a Conſumption. of two Thirds of their Moiſture. 1 
" Ro/nmrry [robberie, O. F.] a violent and forcible taking 
away of another Man's Goods openly. againſt his. Will, and 
putting him in bodily Fear; ſo named, becauſe the Perſon 
was depriv'd of ſome of his Robes, or becauſe his Money, 


- 
if 9 


\ Ro/extnn33, 


4 


ec. was taken out of ſome Part of his Robe. 

RoBERVA'LLAN Lines, a Name given to certain Lines 
for the Transformation of Figures, ſo named from M. Ro- 
berval their Inventer. 5 

Ro'szeRY in Lam ] a felonious taking away another 
Man's Goods from his Perſon, Preſence, or Eſtate, againſt 
his Will; putting him in fear. | 1 wg) 

Ro'snins Lin 4 Ship] ſmall Ropes reeved or put through 
the Oilet Holes of a Sail, under the Head-Ropes, which 
ſerve to tie faſt, or tie the Sails to the Yards. 


1 


Ron k, a long Gown or Veſt that covers the whole Body. 


Ro'neERSMEN, 21% Net) Sort of bold and ſtout Rob- 

Ro'BRRTSsMEN F bers, or Night- Thieves, ſaid to be ſo 
called from Robin Hood, a famous Robber on the Frontiers 
of England and Scotland in the Time of King Richard! 

Ro'serT Sauce, a Sauce made of Onions, Muſtard, But- 
ter, Pepper, Salt and Vinegar. "e 

Rozn1ca'L1a, Feſtivals celebrated by the Romans. in May, 
in Honour of the Deity Robigus, thought to preſerve. their 


Corn from being robiginous, i. e. blaſted or mildew'd. 


Ro'p1Gus, or Robigo, a Roman Deity to whom they ob- 
ſerved a Feſtival called Robigalia on the Kalends of May, that 
RY and Blaſting might be kept from their Corn and 

ruit, L. 7: 

Ro BI, a Pear, called alſo the Muſcat Pear of Augiſl. 
Ro'Bin Red-Breaſt, a Bird well known. | 
Rono'rEAan 7 [reboreus, L.] of the Nature of, or per- 
Ropo'rEous 9 he to Oak, 

RopBoro'se [roboroſus, L.] Riff and hard like an Oak. 

Ro OA“ TA [in Phyſik ] Medicines which ſtrengthen 
and comfort the Heart. | | | 

Ropu'sT, robuſtus, L. ] ſtrong like Oak, ftrong-limbed, 
luſty, ſturdy, hardy. - ES 

Royu'srygss [of robuſtus, L.] being like an Oak, 

Dre a SR ſtrong limb'd, luſt . 

RocamBo'LE, a Sort of ſmall Garlick, of the Bigneſs of 
a Shalot, Spanifp Garlick. | | Fr * 

ARoccꝝ Lo prob. of noe, Sax. Ia great looſe Cloak or Coat. 

Roch Allum [q. Rock Allum] a Mineral Salt of a very 


binding Quality. a 1 
 Ro'cngr [rochetto, Ital.] a Sort of Surplice, a Lawn Gar- 


ment worn by Biſhops, c. 8 ent ell ger 
Ro'cueTs, Mantles worn on Days of Ceremony by the 
Peers litting in the Engliſh Parliament. 1 11305 


Rock [roche, F. rocca, Ital. rupes, L. prob. of bots Gr y 


2 large Maſs or Block of hard Stone rooted in the Ground. 


OckE'T [in Pyrotechny] an artificial Fire-work, being a 


cylindrical Caſe of Paper filled with combuſtible Ingredients, 


and which, being tied to a Stick, mounts in the Air to a 
conſiderable Height, and there burſts. 


Rop [roed, Ds. radius, L. and prob nov, Sar. ja Wand, 
or {mall Stick, of 16 Foot and an half 4 alſo a Bundle of 
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\ Rov-Knight C how enibey W certain, Tenants, or 


Rad- Rugs & Servitors, who held Land by ſerving their 
Lord on Horſeback. | £ | . | 
Rob Net [with Frolers] a Net to catch Blackbirds or 
Woodcocks, | 1 | 
Rob node, of pivan, Sax.) did ride. 

; N a Water-Fowl ſomething like a Duck, but 
eller. | | | 
A RovomonTA'Do [| rodomontade, F. ] 2 vain-glorious 

Bragging or Boaſting. | 

Tra tle L Rec. ] a Roundle, an old Riding- 


A Ron [ Jas Sax. ] a Kind of Deer. 5 
Ro Es [raun, Dan.] the Milt of Fiſhes. 
Rox-Buck ¶ noah · deo n, Sax. raah-buch, Dan.] a Kind 


| of Deer. 


_ Ro'ca,; Donatives or Preſents, which the Roman Em- 
2 made to the Senators, Magiſtrates, and People; and 
* and Patriarchs alſo to their Clergy, L. 
o [rogalis, L.] belonging to a funeral Pile. 
Ron [rogamentum, L. Ja Propoſition to be granted. 
Roo A 10N, an Asking, L. 
Roar, Week, the Week immediately preceding Whit- 
Sunday, thus called from three Faſts obſerved therein, viz. 
on the Monday, Tueſday,, and Wedneſday, called Rogation- 
Days, becauſe of the extraordinary Prayers and Proceſſions 
then made for the Fruits of the Earth, or as a Preparation 


for the Devotion of Holy-Thur ſday. 

Ro'cus; [prob. of rogue, F. impudent; but Minſber ra- 
ther chuſes to derive it of oazh, Sax. to hate, c. but 
Skinner, of paxos, Gr. or yi Hh. Evil] a Villain, Knave, 
a Cheat; alſo a ſturdy Beggar, who wanders from Place to 
Place without a Licence; who, for the firſt Offence, is cal- 


led a Rogue of the, firſt Degree; and puniſhed by whip- 


ping and boring thro' the Griſtle of the right Ear with an 
hot Iron, an Inch in Compaſs ; and for the ſecond. Offence, 
is called 2 Rogue of the ſecond Degree, and put to Death as a 
Felon, if he be above 18 Years of Age. 

Ro'cuery, Villainy, Knavery ; alſo merry Drolling, 
Raillery, Waggery. 

Roi, knayiſh, wicked; alſo drolling, waggiſh. - 
_ Ro'Guis4nzss, Villainy, Knaviſhneſs, Sc. alſo Waggiſhneſs. 

A Ro'LsTER [prob. of ru/tre, F. a Clown] a rude, boi- 
ſterous Fellow. + _ n b. 

A RoLL [rolle, F. rotulus, L.] a Bundle of any Thing 
rolled up; a Liſt of Names :; oi 

A RoLL [of Parchment] the Quantity of 60 Skins. 

ROLL. [in a Ship] a round Piece of Wood or Iron, into 
which the Whip-ſtaff is let. Ni 

Muſter-Ro L l, a Roll wherein are enter'd the Soldiers of 
every Troop, Company, Regiment, Sc. 

To RoLL [of rouler, F. or rollen, Sax. and Tout. ] to puſh or 
draw a round Thing over, to make ſmooth and even; alſo 
to move or tumble in the Manner of a rolling Stone; alſo to 
wind, c. into a Roll. 

Ridder Rol [in Lam] a ſmall Piece of Parchment, added 
to ſome Part of à Roll or Record. | 

Rol [in the Cy/toms] a Liſt of the Names of ſeveral 
Perſons of the ſame Condition, or enter'd in the ſame En- 
gagement. yy 

Court-RoLL [in a Manour] is a Roll wherein the Names, 
Rent, Services of each Tenant, are copied and enrolled. 

Calves-head. Rol [in the 2 Temples) a Roll wherein eve- 
ry Bencher is taxed annually at 25. every Barriſter at 1s. 64. 
every Gentleman under the Bar at 1s. to the Cook and 
other Officers of the Houſe, in Confideration of a Dinner 
of Calves-heads provided every Eaſter Term. 

Ragman's RoLL, [for Ragimund's Roll] a Legate in Scot- 
land, who having cited before him all the People in that 


Kingdom who held Benefices, cauſed them to give in the 
Value of their Eſtates upon Oath ; according to which they 


were afterwards taxed in the Court of Rome. | | 
Ro'LLeR [ of rollen, Du. rouler, F. ] a Swathing-Band 


for young Children; alſo a round Piece of Wood for the 


moving of great Stones, and alſo for other Uſes. _ 
-.RoLLinG-Preſs, a Preſs, for. printing Pictures, c. on 
Copper-Plates. Le Sa Ate, . | 
The Rolls, the Office where the Records of Chancery 
are kept in Chancery-lane; this Houſe, or Office, was an- 
2 buik by King Henry III, for converted Jeu, and 
called Domus Converſorum; but their Irregularities and Lewd- 
neſs having provoked King Edward III. he expell'd them, 
and caus'd the Place to be appropriated for keeping the 
Rolls or Records of Chancen 10S 
Mafter of the Ros, is the ſecond Perſon in that Court; 


and, in the Abſence of the Lord- Chancellor, fits as Judge. 8 
!!!. 1, WC 
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Rot us [ of Parliament } | 
Rolls of the Proceedings of Par 
of Printing. wad <i 2 
| Ro'man ¶ Romanus, L.] of, or pertaining to the Romani, 
or to Rome, or the Roman Catholicks. © g 


Manuſcript Regiſters, or 


Ro'man Beam, a Kind of Balance or Stilliards, otherwiſe 


called a Stelleer. 5 , 2 
 Rotman Catholicts, thoſe who adhere to the Doctrines 
and Diſcipline of the Church of Rome. | | 
Ro'man Indifion, a Circle or Revolution of 15 Years, or 
35 Years, at the End of which the Romans exatted their ſe- 
Ws Tributes, 1. of Gold, 2. 6f Silver, 4. of Braſs and 
Iron. | gel wy. g 
Ro'man Language, a Mixture of Gauliſb and Latin, t he 
French Tongue fo called by the Vallbont; for the Romans, 
Raving ſubdued ſeveral Provinces in Gaul, eſtabliſhed Pre- 
tors or Proconſuls, c. to adminiſter Juſtice in the Latin 
Tongue; on this Occaſion, the Natives were brought to 
apply themſelves to learn the Language of the Romans, and 
{ introduced abupdance of Latin Words into their own 
Tongue. ; | 
Ro'man Letter, the Character that this Line is Jon in. 
Ro'man Order [in Archite&.)] the fame as the Compoſite. 
A Ro'mance [romanze, Ital. prob. of Roma, Rome] a 
meer Fiction or feigned Story; a fabulous Relation of cer- 
tain Intrigues and Adventures of Love and Gallantry, in- 
vented to entertain and inſtru the Readers. 5 
7 Roma'xce [parler Roman, F.] to tell a magnifi- 
cent Lie, to bounce, crack, or vapour. JEL 
375 ROMA NCER [romanzier, F.] a Teller of Lies or falſe 
tories, 


 Ro'/manisT, one belonging to the Church of Rome, a 


Papiſt. | 
Ro! MAns, the polite Language formerly ſpoken at the 
Court of France, in Contradiſtinction to the Walloon Lan- 
guage. The former was half Latin, half Gaulifþ. | 

Roma'xnTick [romantique, F. ] of, or pertaining to, or 
that ſavours of a Romance. 48 

Roma'xnTicxness | of romantique, F.] Fictitiouſneſs, 
egregious Falſeneſs. er 6 

Rome Roma, L. which ſome derive from Padua, Gr. 
Strength, Power, Ec. others of D171, Heb. he was exalted, 
when NAN, Heb. Height, &c. but others of Romulus]a City 
of Italy. | | 

Roms Scot, was an annual Tribute of a Penny for every 
Family paid to the See of Rome at the Feaſt of St. Peter ad 
Vincula, i. e. on the 1ſt of Auguft. | 

Rowree [in Heraldry.] So they call a Chev- 
ron, when it is borne of this Figure, He bear- 
eth 4 Chevron Rompee, between three Mullets, or by 
the Name of Sault. | 

Ro'npeau [in Mu. Books) a Name apply'd to all Songs 
and Tunes; which end with the firſt Part or Strain, whether 
they are Gavots, Figgs, Minuets,  Sarabands, or any other 
Kind of Strain; and for that Reaſon they have the Letters 
D. C. or DA CAPO at the End of them; which ſignify, 
that the firſt Part muſt be begun again. 

Ro'xpeL [in Fortif.] a round Tower, ſometimes erected 


at the Foot of a Baſtion. | 


Ronv1'LLE, a fine Pear which comes to its full Ripeneſs 


in January and February. 

Roop [Rad, Brit. of radius, L. of ag, Gr.] a long 
Meaſure of 40 Perches. f 
ERoop 1. Land] a Quantity equal to the 4th Part of an 
Acre, and containing 40 ſquare Perches or Poles. 

Roop [Jude, Sax. ] a Croſs. 6 

Roop Loft, a Shrine on which a Crucifix was placed. 


Roor [bNoF, Sax. ] the upper Part of the Mouth; of a 


Houſe, G. | | | 
Rooe-Trees ſin a Ship] are ſmall Timbers which bear 
Rovr-Trees 18 the Gratings from the Half. Deck to the 

Fore-Caſtle. 5 ee | 

Rox [hNoc, Sax.] a Sort of Carrion Crow; a Cheat at 
Gaming ; a Sharper ; one that lends Money to Gameſters. 

To Rook one, to wipe one of his Money, 

Roo KR RV, a Place where Rooks haunt or reſide. 
This was firſt granted by Offa, as ſome ſay; or by Ina, 

King of the Veſi Saxons, as others ſay; who being on a 

- Pilgrimage, and at Rome A. D. 725, gave it as an Alms. 

This Tribute amounted to 300 Marks and 1 Noble a Year. 

Our Anceſtors did frequently complain of this Mark of Sla- 

very to the Church of Rome, as a Burthen and a Scandal to 


the Engliſh Nation. And in the Time of King Edward III. 


it was forbidden to be paid, tho' the Parliament had complain'd- 


ol it as a Grievance, A. D. 1206, in the Time of K. John. 
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ment, before the Invention 


whereby the Parts of anima 


- Ko 


K. Hem VII: abrogated it; but it was ſervile! 


reſtored 

[ 8 A © we 
72 Sem Apartment in 4 Houle; alſo 
A Roowtn [with Fail very large Ship. 
| Roo'minEss, nr mails Place. _ 8 


Queen Mary ; but I lat utterly aboliſhed by 
Neon 
E. 


Roo' ux, large, jous. e 
7 Roos r [prob. of hnoFtan, Sax. ] to reſt as Fowls do. 
1 (I nov, See.) a Perch, or reſting Place fo 

owls, m2 r e Ge. 

A Root [radix, L. roed, Dan.] that Part of a Plant, ty, 
that extends it ſelf downwards, that imbibes the Juices of 
the Earth, and tranſmits them to other Parts for their Nu. 
trition 3 alſo the Original of a "Thing or Matter, or by 
which it naturally draws in its Nourihment. 

| Roor [in Mathemat.] xz Number or Quantity which i; 
multiply'd by it ſelf, or conſidered as the Bafis or Four. 
dation of a higher Power. Wes (hop 

Roors [with Gramm.] original Words. wo” 
| Square RooT [in Arithm.] a Number, which, being mul. 
tiply'd by itſelf, produces à Power called à Square, as 5 is 
the ſquare Root of 25. | | 

Cube Roor, a airiBes; "Which being multiplied, twice 
by itſelf, produces a Power called a Cube; ſo 5 is the Cube. 
Root of 125. 8 0 1 | 

RooT of an Equation [in Algebra) is the Value of a 
unknown n an Equatioon. 

KNors [ nape, Sax. Roop, Du.] a Cord, S. 
FR. -- ; 5:00 ye [with Marin.) a Rope wherein the Salls are 
fewed. | 

Broy-Ro R, a Rope ty'd to the Buoy at one End, and 
the * Flook 1 5 other. * 5 4 
 Cat-Roye, a Rope for haling in the Cat. 

Cheft-Roys, T a Rope added to the Boat-Rope, when tow- 

Gusſt-Ror E, & ed at the Ship's Stern, to keep her from 
Sheering. N 
x 9 oats a Rope belonging to the Entring-Ladder to 

0 8 

Jeer-Rorx, a Piece of a Hawſer made faſt to the Main- 
yard, and Fore- yard, cloſe to the Ties, c. to ſuecour the 
Ties, by helping to hoiſe up the Yards, Ec. that, if the Ties 
ſhould break, they may hold: up the Maſt. 

Keel-Roye, a Hair-Rope, which runs between the Keel. 
fon, and Keel of the Ship, to clear the Limber-Hole, when 
choaked up with Ballaſt, &-. 1 
Preventer-Rorꝝ, a Rope over the Raum- head, if one Part 
of the Tie ſhould break, to prevent the other Part from 
running thro' the Ram- head, and endangering the Yard. 

Running-Ropxs, [in a Ship] are thoſe which run on Blocks 
and Shivers. | 

Standing-RoPes [in a Ship] the Shrouds and Stays. 

Top-Royes, thoſe wherewith they ſet or ſtrike the Mainot 
Fore-Top-maſts. 

Roye-Yarn, the Varn of any Rope untwiſted. 

To Ropes, to run thick and ropy, as ſome Liquors do. 

8 an 2 

o'ry, clammy, ſlimy, b. napiz, Sax. 

Rora'sTRUM, White 4 U 5 - 

RoRa'TION, a Falling of Dew, L. 

Rox irERuSs Dufus [with Anat.] a Veſſel ariſing about the 
Kidney, on the left Side, which aſcends along the Cheſt, and 
ends at the Subclavian Vein, on the left Side; the Uſe of 
which is to convey hy call'd Chyle and Lympha, from 
the lower Parts, to the Heart, call'd alſo, Duus Chyliferus,L. 

Ror1'Genous — — L.] produced of Dew. 

RoR F Lvous | rorifluus, L.] flowing with Dew. 

Ro'ruULENT [rorulentus, L.] full of Dew. 

Ro'r1D [reridus, L.] dewy, wettiſh, moiſt. 

Ro1'yEROVS Croriferus, L.] bringing Dew. . 
; __ the Dew which falls upon the Ground in the Night 
time, L. | - | 

Ros [ in Medicine] a kind of Moiſture whereby all Parts 
of an animal Body are nouriſhed, L. 3 

Ros Yitrioli ſin Chym.] the firſt Phlegm that is diſtilled 
from Vitriol in Baines Mariæ, I. 33 

Ros, i. e. Dew [with ant. Phy/.' &c. ] the firſt Moiſture 
that falls from the Extremities of the Veſſels, and is diſper- 
ſed upon the Subſtance of the Members. - I 

Ros [ according to Galen ; is a third Sort of Moiſture 

Bodies are nouriſhed, and 1s 
of an Animal, like a certain Dem 
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contained in all the Parts 

ſprinkled upon them. 1 „ 
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Ro'sA Solis, a 3 Liquor ** 1 8 


Sugar, and other Ingredients, very palatable. 
ae, NU JCreſarium, L.] a particular Maſs or Form of De- 
votion addreſſed to the Virgin Mary, to whom the Chaplet 
of that Name is accommodated ; a{et of Beads called Fif- 


1 


„ Citina- its Rocf. There are now lying along on the Ground, but 
| on the Outſide bf this Structure, thirteen of its Columns, 
each of them being all of one Piece, 6 F oot in Diameter, and 


53 Foot in Height, This Fabrick Pliny, in his Time, ac- 
counted one of the rareſt Wonders then extant. 


turns the Thigh outwards, , L, x 32 0 5 


8 2 and @ backs on 


teens, containing 15 Ave Maria's, and 15 Pater-Nofters. 


Rosa“ Db, a Liquor made of angel Almonds, Milk, 
and Sugar. 

Ro'sEATE [of roſeus, L.] ſcented with, or ſmelling of 
Roſes. 


Rost [ Ro/a, L. ] a Flower, call'd the Fane of Venus, con- 
ſecrated by Cupid to Harpocrates, the God of Silence. 

Ross (e mblematically] repreſents the momentary, and fickle 
State of Man's Life, the Frailty and Inconſtancy of which 

is ſuch, that we are no ſooner born into the World, but we 
vreſently begin to leave it; and as the delectable Beauty, and 
redolence of Smell of this Flower, does ſuddenly fade and 

riſh, ſo the Life of Man, his Beauty, Strength, nd world- 

y Eſtate, are ſo mutable, weak, and momentary, that on, 
4 ſame Day that he flouriſhes moſt, he dies. | 

Ros E- Noble, an Englif Gold-Coin, in ems intiently 
16 8. 

Ros E- Ryal, an antient Gold- Coin, in Value one Pound 
ten Shillings, Sterling. 

| Golden Ros E, a Roſe which the Pope commonly bleſſes 
at Maſs, upon a Sunday in Lent. 

Under the Ros E, privately, ſecretly, not to, be divulged. 

Ro'sEmaryY [roſmarinis, L.] a Medicinal and fragrant 
Plant; well known. 

Roszruu, a Roſe-Bed, a Garden or Place planted with 
Roſes, L. 

Rosxrum [in Ant. Deeds] a low, watery Place, full of 
Reeds and Ruſhes; alſo Thatch for che covering of Houſes, 
made of Reeds; 

Rosicxvu'ctans, certain Chymiſts, or Hermetical Philo- 
lophers, who ſtyle themſelves Brothers of. the Holy Croſs. 

Ro's1n [ reſina, L.] an oily Juice, that 00zes-out of the 
Pine-tree, &c. ; 

RosoL1s, See Roſa Solis. : 

Ro'sLany [of rhos, Brit.] hehe; * A or Land Full 

of Ling; alſo a watery, or moory Ground: | 

 Ro'ssaL1a [with Phy/.] red, ery Spots which break out 
all over the Body. 

3 ne no yvan. Sax. ra ir, F. 1 to dreſs Meat before 

e Fire 

RosTRa, a Part of the Roman — wherein Orations, 
Pleadings, and Funeral Harangues, c. were deliver'd. 

Ro's RUM, the Beak of a Bird, L. 

Ro STRUM Cin Chymi/t.] the Noſe of an Ne | 

RosTR1ro't mis Proceſſus | with. Anat.] a Proceſs |.of 
the Shoulder-blade ; and alſo of the lower Jaw: Bone; alſo 
ſevere, harſh, hairy or briſtly. 421 

Ros x [roſaceus, L. ] full of, or like Roſes. 

To Ror [ potan, Sax. ] to 297 Foe or conſuge a 
way 

Ror, Lhox, Sax. ]a Diſeaſe in Sheep. | 

RoTa, a Wheel ; alſo the Name of the finſ Juridgion 
of the Court of Nome, L. 

Ro“ rA Ariſtotelica, Ariſtotle s Wheel, a > celebrated Problem 
in Mechanicks, founded on the Motion of a Wheel about its 
Axis; ſo called, becauſe firſt taken Notice of by 4rifecle, L. 

Rora “TED [retatus, L.] turned round like a Wheel. 

RoTa'T10N, a turning round like a Wheel, 

RoTa'T1onN Jin Geom. T 
round an immoveable Line. - | 288 

Ro r Trion [with Anat.] * Actian "of the Muſcles, roll d 
rotatores ; 3 or the Motion they eie to ee. to which 
ny are affixed. DOM 

oTa'TOR Fenris Wu oat Twith dnt] a wen that 
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Ro“ rundo © Cantiently calle ed: 
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Nn by, tes; is 


RoTunpiro'Livs, a, um, [in Botan. Writ) which has 
round Leaves. 

' RoTv'xpxtss [rotunditas, L. rotundite, F. ] Roundneſs. 

Roru' xps, a, um, [in Botan. Writ.) round. | | 

"Rorv'npus [with Anat.] a Name given to ſeveral Muſ- 
cles, from the Roundneſs of their Form; particularly one of 
the Radii which ſerves to turn the Palm of the Hand 
downwards. _ 

Ro'TTEN [of Notan, Sax. to rot] unſound, periſhed by 
corrupting. 

Ro'TTENNEss[ notneYfe of novan, Sax. or rotten, Du.] 
Putrifiedneſs, or Ling infected with the * 


Ro'TuLa, a little Wheel or Pulle 
Ro'TuL1 placitorum [old Wyit.] Gut Rede or Records 
upon Rolls, IL. | 

Ro'To.us Wintonie [in Doom's-day Book] a Roll con- 
taining an exact Survey of all F lan“ ſo called, becauſe it 
was, in antient Times, kept at Wincheſter. 

To Rove 2 F.] to ramble about. 

Rove, an Iron-Pin, to which a Clinch - Nail is faſten'd 

Ro'ver [rodenr, F.] a Rambler. 

Rovos, red, FE | 

Rouen Croſs © 155 Heraldry] the Names of two of the 

Roves Dragon & Marſhals or Purſuivants at Arms. 

Rovon (h nuh, Sax,] une ven, rugged; alſo 1 harſh, 
hairy or britly, 

Rov'GHINGS, latter Paſture or Grafs that comes after 
Mowing. | 

Rov'caxess [h nu nerye, Sax. ] Decree, is that 
which by the Ideuality of its Parts is diſagreeable to the 
Touch; Hairineſs, Briſtlineſs, e. 

To Rovr | Military 2 Officers of equal Quality, who 
mount the ſame Guard, an take their Turns in relieving 
one another, are" faid t rout. 

RoulA'Dr [in Muſick] a Trilling or Quavering. 

RovLa'pes [in Cookery] Veal-Steaks, thin Slices of Ba- 
con, Calves Tongues, c. covered, made into . N 
boiled. 

Rovnce, the Handle of à Part of a printing - Preſs. | 

Rov'xncegval'Pras ſſo called of 'Rownrewalle, near the Py- 
rencan Mountains] a large Sort of delicious Pets. | 

Rouxp 8 L. rund, Rec rond, F.] 1 being in 
the Form of a Circle or Ball“. — 

To Rov nd A Horſe in Horſemanſbip] is a genere x- 
preſſion for all Sorts 15 bete. + . 80 that to 
round a Horſe upon a Trot, Gallop, or otherwiſe, is to make 
him carry his Shoulders and his Haunches compactly or 
roundly, upon a greater or ane, Circle, WISE traverſing 
or bearing to a Side. | 

A Rounv, [roud F. ] a Ring or Circle. 


Rov'xDNxess'[rondeur, F. rotu#ditas, L.] a round Form. 


Rov'xDEL. a Song beginning and ending with the 
| Rov/nveLay plame Sentence, or one that tuns back 

RouꝰNͤh 1” agaur 40 the” firſt Verſe, and then goes 
round. 


_ Rouny-Heads' lin the Tiitie of the Civil Wars in Eng- 
land] x Name given to thoſe of the Parliament - Party, Who 
generally had their Hair cut hort. - | 

Ro um DH Tof a Pariſb] à Priſon wherein to ſecure 
thoſe who are apprehended by the Conſtable, Sc. toe com- 
mitting Diſorders/in the Night. 

Roux p- Tage Tin a Ship] is the ene Reus or Ca- 
bin in the Stern of a Ship, where the Maſter lies. 58811 

To: RounD-[arrondir,'F:} to go round, Milton. © 

Rov'xDixe, encompaſſing round, Milton. 

To Rouny/## the — . of panun, Sax. in utter] 
to chide 4 Perſon ſhatp | 

. Rount-Top a 4 a 7 is a pond Frame of Boards; ing 
upon the croſs Trees, near the Head of the Maſt, Where the 
Men may ſtand do furl and looſe the Top- ſails, . 

Roun p- Slice with Mariners} is when a' Rope's End is 
ſo let into. aneſthers. that they oy um as a — 65 were 
but one Rope. | 

Rouus ix ja, Phraſe] u let tis the Main or horde 
4 Rouxp / * Ec. when the Wind hrges upon 


them, 7. e. grows fairer 
are; I or eker re, ; 


4 


df ing 82 Ky] 


of Statues 


fortified Place, br aBout, the Stieets bf. a Gairiſbti, to ſee 
that the Centinels do their Duty, and to keep the Town in 


good Order... a F nene $0 
Roux Dr * + Shepherd's Song; or, as it were, a 
RovꝰN bo Song ſung in a Round by 


a, Company 
where each takes his Turn. An | 
Rovwr [in Horſes] a Fleſh- Colour. 


77 Rousx [of anifan Sax.) to raiſe, excite, or ſtir ap 
To Rovzs 5 alſo to awake from Sleep. PANE 5 
J Roustg 4 Hart Hum. Phraſe] is to raiſe him from 
his Harb ou . N 
7 Rovs® 4 Hacer, &c, [Ses Phraſe] is to hale in that 
Part of it which lies ſlack in the Water. | 
14 To Rovss [im Falcenry] is ſaid of a Hawk, when he lifts 
149 up and ſhakes himſelf. wp. 4 
41.) . - A'Rov'sanG Lie, a whisking great one. A 100 
74 ' Rov'ssELET, a fmall Pear of a delicious Taſte. | 
114 Rour prob. of Rhawd,.or rhodto, Brit. a Walk, Bat. 
f | a Company of People, Mob, or Rabble ; a Combuſtion, 


Noiſe, Trouble, or Diſturbance. | | 
Sar. or Roar] to turn up the 


# To Rovr [either of phodan, 
m4 Ground, or root up Plants, as Swine do. 
a Rour of an Army [derante, F. ] the Diſcomfiture. 
0 Rour [route, F Ty publick Road, Highway, or Courſe ; 


= "Xx 


eſpecially the Way an Army is to march. 

A Rour of Wolves, a Company or Herd of them. 

To Rout an Army, is to diſcomfit or put it to flight. 
Ro [in the civil Lato] an Aſſembly of three or more 


ut 6 ZE SER 
: , — ** — . 0 


Wi | Perſons, who are going forcibly to commit an unlawful Ac- 
F. | tion, tho! they do it-not 3 for if it be done, it is a Riot. 

5 4 j Row [of No p, or Ha p, Sax. a Street, rue, F. repe, Teut.] 
N + Rank, or Order.. 114. 6 
10 To Row a Boat [of ho pin, Sax. ] to pull it along by 

In. Oars. | | 
il | 


Row 8 {of rouelle, F.] the Prickles of a Spur. 
Ro'weL | with Surgeons] a Kind of Iſſue made by draw- 
ing a Skaln of Silk or Thread thro' che Nape of the Neck. 
Row EL Jin a SH] is a round Piece of Wood or Iron, 
wherein the Whip goes, being made to turn about, chat it 
may carry over the Wap the eaſter from 9ide to Side. 
Jay. | 


Ro'wEx-Hay, latter * | | 1 
J is the ſmoothing them with a 
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Ro WIN {; of Cloths 
Rowler. 8 
To Row nt [unnnan, Sar. J to whiſpeerr 
To Rows in[Sea Phraſe} fignifies to hale or pull in. 
Row's1nG [with Hunters] the putting up and driving of 
a Hart from its reſting Place e 
Row r, a Company or Number of Wolves. | 
Row Ty, over-rank, or ſtrong, ſaid of Corn or Graſs. 
Ro AL Legalis, L.] of, or pertaining to a King, kingly. 
Ro vA“ Antler [with Hunteri] the third Branch of the 
Horn of a Hart, or Buck, which ſhoots: out from the rear, 
or main Horn, above the Bezantler. NS; 
Roy a't. Aſent, the Aﬀent of the King to an Act of 
Parliament. 4413 10 LI 
Row AL Fiſbes, Whales and Sturgeons, to which ſome add 
Porpoiſes; which are the King's, by his Prerogative, when 
caſt on SBhor mee ; CAA 704 
Ro Al Parapet [ Fortifieats] a Breaſt-work raiſed on the 
Edge of a Rampart towards the Country. g 
the Liquor or 
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ROYAL Poverty, a modern Name given to 
Strong-waters, commonly called Geneore or Genen; becauſe 
Beggars, when drunk, are as great as Kings 

Rot AlL Siciety, an Academy or Body of Perſons of emi- 
nent Learning, inſtituted by King Charles II. for the pro- 
moting of natural Knowledge u 64 eh din 
5 Rox“ AL [wick Hunter] one of the Starts of a Stag's 

ead. | CO tos ob IE laced tf 
A Rovy'aL18T, one who: is of the King's or 
Party, or maintains their Intereſt ; a loyal Perſon. 
Nov Ainss [royautes Bo rigalitat, L.] Royalty: 

Rox ALTIks, the royal Rights or P atives of a King 
or Queen; Which the Civilians reckon to be 6 in Number, 
viz. the Power of Judicature, the Power of Liſt and Death, 
of War and Peace, of levying Taxes; the Goods chat have 
no. Owners, as Waifs, Strays, &c. and the Coinage of Money. 

_ Rov/auty [regalitar, Lil royautes F. J royal Dignity. ' © 
De Enfigns of Roy'auty [in (Great Brimif are the 
Crown, Scdepter, and Dove, Croſs, St Riwdrd's Staff, four 
different Sorts of Swords, the Orb and Croft, $54 uſed at 
Coronations. Zy ĩ 00967 


or u [old Rer.] Cürrents, Streb, 6v Pages of 
running Water. | X „ 
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4 Rosen [of reiben, Far] one that rubs, or a Ri. 
bing-Bruſh. + N age A 12870 PAS 1 2807 Ho, 
Runen N ings off, or of Sgt. 
Filth] the ob ome Building, as Brick-bars; — 4 
AU a [with Phyſicians] à Sort of Small-Por 0, 
Meaſles, e ee eo bill We 21 SOLES. on 

Ru'n Ex, ra, rum, Cin Boran. Writers] red, L. x 

\ — pay bs NW. Elin Botan. Writers] reddiſh, I. - 
Roze'run, a Cloſe full of Ruſhes or Brambles ; or 4 
Place where many Ruſhes grow, If 

Rvu'srx [with Buraniſts] Goſlin-Weed or Clivers, L. 

Rub Hierin, the Herb Woodroof, L. - 

'Rv/B1can Colour [of à Home] is a Bay, Sorrel, or Black 
with a light Gray, or White, upon the Flanks ; but ſo, that 
the Gray, ot White, is not predominant there. 
 Rv'micuny [rubicundus, L.] blood-red, ruddy. 

_ Runicy'xvrry, Redueſss. | DULL ft) 

. Rv'pB1D [rabidns, L.] reddiſh, ſwarthy, red. 

- wf Bl ED, tinctured of the Colour of # Ruby, red, Mn 
- Rum1'cinos 40.4 

Neue bebe L.] ruſty. 

Rus 1 [with Botanifs] Mildew, a Diſeaſe that happens 
to Plants, and proceeds from a dewy Moiſture, which falling 
upon them; and not being drawn up by the Heat of the 
Sun, by its Sharpneſs, gnaws and corrupts the inward Sub- 
ſtance of Plants, L. enn 

Rvu'p1c0, Ruſt, the Ruſtineſs of Iron or Braſs, Z. 

Ru'sr1ca, a Marking-ſtone, Ruddle, or Red-oker, L. 

Rv'prIca [with PN] a Kind of Ring-Worm, or red 
Tetter. | 
| Ru'BricaTED | rubricatus, L. ] made of a red Co- 
our. N 

Ru'prick [rubrica, L.] Directions given in the Liturgy, 
for the Order and Manner wherein the ſeveral Patts of the 
Office are to be performed; ſo called, becauſe formerly 
1 or printed in red, the Office itſelf being in the black 

etter. | | 

Ru'psrick ſin the Canon Law) a Title or Article in the 
antient Law-Books, ſo called, becauſe antiently written, 23 
the Titles of the Chapters in our antieat Bibles” are, in ted 
Letters. 0 | r | 

Rvu'pus [with Botanifts] the Blackberry Baſh, L. 
Ro zus - Caninus, the Dog-Briar, or wild Eglantine, L. 

Ru'pus-1[d#4s, the Raſpberry Buſh, L. ; 
Run [frubis, F. of rubere, L. to be red] the moſt va- 
luable of precious Stones, next to the Diamond; and when 
perfectly beautiful, nothing inferior. 


Ruin by Hernlary] being red, is uſed for Gules, by 
thoſe Who blazon the Arms of the Prime Nobility by pre- 


clous Stones, inſtead of Metals, and Colours. | 
Rucx, a certain Bird of a prodigious Strength, which 
(as ſome Writers relate) is able to truſs up a_Lion with his 
Talons. f 48 
Rucra rox [with Pby/.) Belching, a deprav'd Motion 
of the Stomach, cauſed by an Fffervelance there, whereby 
Vapours and flxtutent Matter are fent out of the Month. _ 
Ru'pper ID, Sax.] a Piece of Timber which, is 
hung at the Stern-Poſts of a Ship, on Hinges, and which 
being turned ſometimes one Side to the Water, and ſome- 
rages ether, turns or directs the Veſfel this Way or 
Ru“ opER N the wideſt Sort of Sieves for ſeparating Corn 
Ri"ppzr 5 from C haft. | 
Ru'pper-Rope, a Rope 


Rvu'pper-Trons [of 3s the Checks of that Iron, 
Patt, which i 

dowit wont the Rake ofthe Kuddee 
Ru'ppixxsSV• u dune Fe, Sax.] Freſh-colgurednels. . 


\ Rv'opock, a Rabitt ed | 
 Rv*dvy [of tu, Sex. Rednels) of ablood-red Colour: 
freſh-coloured itt Cortplexion oo os 
bot . lays, rather of 
courſe, Ahe; clonnulds, 
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Ruſoruent [rudiment, F. bf rudimentum, L. of ulli, L. 
ignorant] the firit Element, Principle or Ground of ahy Art 
or Science ſo called, becauſe thoſe that firſt come to be in- 
| truicd, are Rudes, ſuppoſed to be altogether ignorant, 

Rup:/xTURs Cin ArchiteR,] the Figure of a Rope or 
Staff, ſometimes pain, and ſometimes” carved, wherewith 
the Flutings of Columns are frequently filled up. 

RupsRa'TiON, [in ae be the hying of. 
with Pebbles or little Stones, 


Ru'viTy [ruditas, L.] Unlearnedneſs, Ignorance, Un- 
oliſhedneſs. | _ 
Rur [chepin, Brit. rue, F. of ruta, L.] Herb de Gras. 
To Rus [:ewen, Text. hneo ph ian, Sax. ] to repent gf, to 
be much concerned or ſorry for- A 
Ro r' rur (of peo Prin, Sax. &c.] forrowful, woeful, 
Ro s'svLNnzss, Sorrowfulneſs, Repentance. 
R' zl Bone, the Whirl-Bone of the Knee. | 
Rvus'tLE [of rue, F. a Street] à little Street, It is of 
late brought into Uſe among us, to fignify an A/cove, or 
other genteel Apartment, where the Ladies receive Viſits 
either in Bed or up. 5 
Ro er [ſome derive it of rupifet, Dy. to wrinkle] an old- 
faſhioned Ornament worn on the Neck, made of ſeveral 
Rows of fine Linnen ſtiffened and plaited. | 
Rvee, a Fiſh ſomewhat leſs than a Perch. 
Ruer, a Bird, which in fighting raiſes: up its Feathers 
like a double Ruff. | | | 
To Rure [with Falconers] a Hawk is faid to ruff, when 
ſhe hits the Prey, but does not truſs it. 
To-Ruypy [at Cards] is ta get the better of the Game ; 
alſo to trump a Card not a Trump. | 1 
Ru“ rr iA Rofvere, Dan. a, Robber, rufien, F. ruſſi ano, 
Ital. ] a deſperate An an Aſſaſſine. 
Ru“ Frflaxs. Halli Smithfeld, where Cudgel- playing, Cc. 
was exerciſed by ruftanly People. 
J Ru'rrLy I prob. of .ruyffelen, Du.] to lay or fold into 
Ruffles or Plaits; alſo to put into Diſorder of Mind. 
Reu'rrIESs, a Sort of Ornaments of Linnen or Lace worn 
on the Arms of Women, and of Meng S. 
Rur TER Hood [with Falconers | a Hood to be worn by an 
Hawk when ſhe is firſt drawn. 
Roc ſprob. of poce, Sax. rot k, 
Coat, or ſhaggy Coverlet for a Bed. B58, fs 2 
Ru'cGep [hnulige, Sax. rugeſuh Le] rough, une ven; 
allo ſevere, croſs-grained. 6 Es 
Ru'ccspwess, Roughneſs, Unevenneſs. 


a Pavement 


Teut. of rigoſus, L. ] a 


10 903 


Ro'c1Tus [with Phy/.} an Efferveſcence of Chhyle, and 
Excrements in the Blood, whereby Wind and ſeveral other 
Motions, excited in the Guts; roll up and down the Ex- 
crements, when there is no eaſy Vent upwards or down- 
wards, L. N ET 

Ruco'sus, a, um, [in Botan, Hriters] wrinkled, L. 

RuGo'sExEss T [of.: gen, L.] Roughnels, Fulnch of 

Rvuco'sty ! { Wrinkles, Plaits, or Furrows, Cc. 

Rulx [ruina, L.] Fall, Decay, Undoing, Deſtruction, 
Overthrow. del 8 

To. Ru'ix [ruinare, L. ruiner, F.] to bring to Ruin, to 
deſtroy, to undo; alſo to ſpoil, or Jay waſte, | 

To RU'INaTE [ruinatumy, L] to ruin orb 

Rv1na'tron, Deſtruction, Rax. 

Ru'"tnovs [ rinaſus, L. ruiftuts F.] falling to Decay 3 
ready to fall; going to wrack. N ths 


ing to Ruin. 


Ru'ixousN ESG, à ruinous or rinating Faculty. . R' ET IUprob. 9. d. rbundlet] a eloſe Cask for Liquots, 

To Rue [regulare; L.] to dra Lines with a Ruler, to containing from three to twenty MH e 
govern. | „ enn une Nr.] a Warericquie., yy) 

Rurx Cregala, L.] a cettain Maxim, Canom er. Precept, Ru vos [ofa Ship] are the Flogr- Timbers or Ground-Tim- 
to bo in any Art or Science, Law; os Principle to bans k-ihwart the Keel; and are bolted to it, and conſtitute 
do by; a Statute or Deere of à religious Order j Sway or r Floo ; i ein e bd find 10) einne 
Command. ate _ 7 5 ©  Ruxc-Hkavs ofa Ship] the Heads of the Groknd ;'Tim- 

RuLE [in Arithm. ] a Method of reſolving Queſtions re- bers, which axe Fee Je ing, er Where begin 
kting.td that t 517; om mari CAA cann et to compaſs, and that diredt the Mould or-Swetp of the Fut- 

Rull E H Three - + | Lin Arithm'} is ſo-named,. becauſe, tocks and Navel Timers 7 


Rule of Proportion & by Means of 3 Numbers given, a 
4th unknown is found; lüch has the ſame Proportion to 
one of thoſe given Numbers, as they have to; one another. 
Hence it is called, the Rule f Preſor tion, and alle ſor its 
Uſefulneſs, tha Gade RME. on hes 4h of | 


Page TEAGUE. £1 
Ru, a Spirit drawn off from Sugar. 
rn Ii Navigoteon} the: Courſe of a Sp, i. & the 
Ruvus & Angle wihich the) makes in her Sailing With the 
1 | 
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Com afs, fo as t make the ame 


Meridian. 


or equal Angles wich every 
Complement of the Rove [with Navigators) is the Angle 
of the Ship's Run or Courſe. dey nie ad 
To Run [raimnhelen, Teut. romelen, Dat.] to make 
a hollow Noiſe. KEEL SE » g | 
Roux, the Cud of Beaſts ; alſo the Herb Sorrel, {. 


Ru'mMinanT {[ruminans, L.]. chewing the Cud. 
* UMIGERA'T1ON, the ſpreading abroad a Rumour or Re- 
1B <> 
Ru'mMiNANT , Animals, ſuch as chew the Cud, as Oxen, 
Sheep, Deer, Ec, | 
RuminanT Signs {with Aſtralegers) thoſe Signs of the 
Fw (9 that are repreſented by Animals that chew the 
ud. : | 
_ To Ro un E [ruminare, L.] to chew the Cud; to weigh 
in Mind; to Rudy or think ſerioully upon. * 
Ruuix A Tiox, a chewing the Cud, c. 4 natural Motion 
of the Stomach, c. mutually relieving one another, b 
which means the Food that was eaten haſtily at the firſt, is 
convey'd back to the Mouth again, and there chew'd and 
{wallow'd down a ſecond time, to the great Advantage of the 
Creature: | Zo | 9 | 
To Ru'MMaAGE, [remwery. F. to remove, or rbumen, Ter. 
to empty] to remove Goods or Luggage from one Place to 
another ; elpecially to clear the Ships-hold; of any Goods or 
Lading, in order to their being handſomely ſtowed. 
To Ru'uuA [in a Agrrative Senſe] is to rake into, or 
to ſearch narrowly, | 
Ru'mmMER [prob. g. Sumer of room from its Largene ſo] a 
broad-mouth'd large drinking Veſlel ; or ſuch a one fill'd up 
to the Brim. 
Ru'MouR 
Talk. ol 8 # by 
D Ru'movn [rumorem ſpargere, L.] to tell abroad. 
RumovuRED, generally talk d orf. 
A Rune [rumpe, Dan.] the Tall- piece, eſpecially of a 
Bird, Ox, Sheep, Sc. EP ROLES! | 
UMPLE Fogel, Du. numpelle, Sax. ] a Creaſe or 
Fold in a Garment, made by tumbling and towzing, or by 
being preſſed. | | 
To Runſ[rennen, 
Land or in Water, 


made with any Circle N to the Equator, by the Line 


[rumor, L.] Report; Fame, Bruit, common 


Water, which comes narrower by Degrees from the Floor- 
Timbers to the Stern · poſt. | 


S444 


Maſter, e. bn6 k aid; 
. . Ru'/xaway, one Wp runs away from his Maſter. s 
Runca'Tion, a Weeding, L. eis 
__  Rv/nen;vs T[in Dam say Brok) a Sumpter-Horſe ;! alſo 
 {Ru/xcinvs Tb Lead. Horſe or Cart -Horſ ee 
Ru ND [in Herald, ] 
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8 o Lenghage, that of ee on olher a 
Northern Nations; but this is more try e 
voxic. Some imagine it wus called Nunic, as beir 
ſterious abt ſcientifical, like the Egypriad Hieroplyphicks. 
„ RulunkL, Pollard-wadd, ſo calſed from ita ruming up a- 
pace a¹⁰jtiuuνν , , m een eee il eee 
Ron NAR, the upper Stone bf a Mil 
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the Figure of 4 rbund Ball or Bullet. 
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End, and a Hook at the other End, to hitch inte any thing 
for hoiſting of Goods into the Ship. VV 
Ty overbale the RuxxEx [Sea Phraſe] is to pull down. that 
End that has the Hook, that it may be bitch'd into the Sling. 
Ru“ xuE 7 the Maw of a Calf, or an acid Juice found in 
 Re/uner Cthe Stomachs of ' Calves, that have fed on 
nothing but Milk; and are killed before the Digeſtion be 
perfected, commonly uſed in turning Milk, to be made into 
Cheeſe- Curds. 8 1 
Ru“ NNt N Net; a Collar for catching Hares and Conies. 
Rounr, a Scotch or Welſh Neat or Cow of a ſmall Size ; 
— alſo a Dwarf or ſhort * ä n ' 
 Rvunrs, Canary Birds above three Years old. 
Rur 7 an Eaft-Indian Coin, in Value about two Shil- 
- 'Rovyriz F lings and three Pence, Sterling. 
Ru'eTa [old Writ.) a Troop or Company of Soldiers. 
Rv'yT10n, a breaking or burſting any Part of the Body, L. 
Rv'yrvrE[with Surgeons] a corroſive Medicine or Cauſtick. 
Ru'eTuRE [ruptura, L.] a Burſting, Breaking, Rent, 
' Breach of Treaty, Friendſhip, Falling out. | 
ERu'rruxE ſin Surgery] a Burſtneſs, or burſt Belly. 
Rvu'yTuRE-Wort, an Herb. | 
Ru RAL [ruralis, L.] of, or pertaining to the Country. 
Ruxa'LiTY 7 [of ruralis, L.] Country-likneſs, Ciowt: 
Rura'LNEss © iſhneſs. > 
Ru'x AL-Dean, an Eccleſiaſtical Officer under the Arch- 
Deacon. Every Dioceſs has in it one or more Ach-Dea- 
conries, for the Diſpatch of Church- Afﬀairs, and every Arch- 
Deaconry is divided into fewer or more rural Deanries : the 
Office of theſe Deans is upon Orders to ſummon the Cler- 
gy 3 to ſignify by Letters the Biſhop's Pleaſure, c. 
Rui col isr [ruricola, L.] an Hnsbandman. 
Rvur1'cenous [rurigena, L.] born or dwelling in the 
Country. | ; | 
Rv'sca apum [old Rec.] a Hive of Bees. 
Ru'sca butyri, a Tub or Barrel of Butter ſalted up. 
Rvusn [ piye, Sax. ] a Plant. he 
Ru'sainess [of niyc, Sax. a Ruſp] a being full of or 
having Ruſhes. 12 | 
To Ru'sn in [of in peyan, Sax.] to enter violently or 
haſtily. | | | 
To Rusn [hneoyan, Sax.] to enter into; alſo to iſſue 
forth with Violence or Haſte. | 
A Rvu'sning[hnyyca, Sax:] an Irruption. 
Rusn Grown [in Archery] the ſame as Bob-tail. | 
Rv'sseT [rouſet, F. of ruſſus, L.] a dark brown Colour, 
Ru'ss ETI [rouſetin, F.] an Apple, with a rough Coat 
of a brown Colour. 
' To Rus [rotften, Jeut.] to contract Ruſt. 
'RvusrT [ hoyv, Sax.] a Cruſt that grows upon Iron. 
Rvu'sTicaL [ruſticus, L.] Country-like, Clowniſh, Un- 


* 


. mannerly. | | LO 
RvsTiciTY | F[rufticitas, L.rufticits, F.] Clowniſhneſs, 
Rv'sTicaLness @ Violentneſs. 92 


Ros ici [in art. Writs] the Clowns or inferior Tenants, 
- who held Lands and Cottages, by doing the Service of 
Ploughing and other laborious: Services in Husbandry for 
their Lord, | | 
1. ter Gods, thoſe who preſided over Agriculture; 
Country Deities. e . | 
Rv'sTack [in 'Archite#.] a Method of Building in imita- 
tion of Nature, 'rather than according to the Rules of Art. 
». Ru'srricx Work [Archite#.) is where the Stones of a 
. Building, inſtead of being ſmooth, are hatch'd or pick d with 
the Point of a Hammer. SYCONLT Kee 0153405 
Rvu'sTicx Order-*[Archite#.) an Order with Raftick- 
| ho. Ruſtick Work, S. 3 3404 
270 v'sTINESS' [fio}'Gi ne e, Sax.) the being ruſty, 5 
 Rv'sTLING [of h pi vlan, Sax.] making a Noiſe, as Ar- 
- mour and new Garments doꝛ:/:ꝛ 0s, 
Ros r ¶ hoyvi roftig, Neu covered with Ruſt; 
Rus, full of Stratagems and Devices; ſubtle, crafty.” 
| RusTre [in Heraldry]'is exactly the ſame 
ſquare" Figure as the Maſcte, only the Ruſtre is 
pierced round, whereas the Maſcle is pierced 
% ſquare, as in the Figure 
To Rur [ ſome derive it of rotten, Du. but Menagins” of 
rugitus, L.-roaring, or of ruenda, L. ruſhing, Sc. into Vene- 
ry] to cry like Deer, by reaſon of Deſire of Copulation: 


ny ur, the Copulition of Deers, wild Boats, (r. 

Nur [ua, L. a Wheel] the Mark or Track of a Wheel 
in the Road. Herz ein inn DAbdo 6.09; 

Ru rA [in Botany, ] Rue, L. „„ eee 

_ © Ruv'Tarow {pedal Sar. J. pitiful, compaſſionate. 


p Rurnrut sss üs rue ye Sa] Compaſſionateneſs. 


«© 4 Rurri'sh. [un glas routiers B.] an ald beaten; Sellier. 
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to couple of bn Were] F 4 * 


=; a Shore, Ko 's mo. 42 * 1 
RAL, a Sani Coin, in Value about Sixpence 
Farthings, Engl 7 9 ng 

Ry'ar, a Piece of Gold- Coin, which in the Time of 

King Henry VI. was current for 105. under Henry VIII. for 

115. 3d. and in Queen E/izabeth's Time for 15 5. 

Ry'MMERs about [ ant. Deeds] Vagabonds of idle roaming 
Fellows. 4 be 

RyT# [ryth, Brit.] a Ford. | 

8. 
Roman, Ss Italict, 8 J Sax. SS ON Englifh, $4, 
Gr. are the eighteenth Letters in Order of the Alphabet 

D the fifteenth, and N the twenty firſt of the Hebrer. 

S ſune efſe, or, 8, F.] an —4 Bar like an 8. 

8, is loſt, and may be term'd a Liquid in the Words J, 
INland, Viſcount. S8 ſounds like z in Chaiſe, Praiſe, Ec, and x 
like / in raze. A long / muſt never be placed at the End of 
a Word, as maintain}, nor a ſhort s in the Middle of a Word, 
as conspires. | 


SS, iti the Title-Pages of Books, often ſtand for Socivs, I. 
a Companion or Member, or Societatis of the pogo uy 15 


R. S. S. regiæ Societatis Socius, 1. e. a Member of the Royzl 


Society. 

8 Ir the Antients, was a numerical Letter, and fig- 
nified 7. | 

8 with a Daſh over it [in PB. Bill ſometimes a Note of 
Weight and Meaſure, and ſignifies halt a Semis, L. i. e. half 
what went before; ſometimes Serundum, L. according to, 28 8. 
A. Secundum Artem, L. i. e. according to the Rules of Art. 

S fin Myf. Books] ſtands for Solo, Tal. and is uſed in Pieces 
of Muſick of ſeveral Parts, to jntimate, that in ſuch Places 
the Voice or Inſtrument performs alone. de 

S [in Books of Navigation] ſtands for South. 

8. N. it is ſometimes uſed for Salvator noter, L. i. e. our 
Saviour. | þ 83 

S. N. ſin Phyfical M. ritings) is uſed to ſignify ſecundum Na- 
turam, i. e. according to Nature. \ 23} 

8. S. S. is frequently put for fratum ſuper ftratum, i. e. 
Layer upon Layer, and is uſed in ſpeaking of laying or 
packing up Things. 

$:34a/0TH [TVWNAB, Hb. i, e. Hoſts or Armies] as the 
Lord God of Sabaoth. | 

SABASIA [onfetin, Gr. ] nofturnal Myſteries celebrated 
by the Greeks in Honour of Jupiter Sabaxius, into which all 
that were initiated had a golden Serpent put in at their Breaſts, 
and taken out at the lower Part of their Garments, in Com- 
memoration of Jupiter's raviſhing Proſerpina, in the Form 
of a Serpent. FRED | | 

Sa'BATANs, Soldiers Boots. 7 ee | 

SaBa'THians, a Sort of Chriſtian Hereticks, ſo named 
after one Sabathias a Few, and afterwards a Biſhop in the 4th 
Century, who held Heterodox Opinions. | 

SAaBBATA'RIANS, Anabaptiſts, who obſerve the Saturday 
as a Sabbath, from a Perſuaſion that it was never abrogated 
in the New Teſtament, nor any other inſtituted. 

Sa'sraTy HA., Heb. i. e. ref} the ſeventh Day of the 
Week, obſerved by the Feros, as a Feſtival and Day of Relt, 

in Commemoration of 's reſting the ſeventh Day, after 
working ſix. | | 2 
SAnHATAH [of Vitebes] a nocturnal Aſſembly, ſuppoſed to 
be held on Saturday, in which the Devil is ſaid to appear in 
the Shape of a Goat, about which they make ſeveral Dances 
and magick Ceremonies. In order to prepare themſelves for 
this Meeting; they take ſeveral ſoporifick Drugs, after which 
they are faneied to fly up the Chimney; and to be ſpirited or 
carried thro' the Air, riding on a Switch to their Sabbath- 
- Aﬀanblyy; 3071011 to. Porigglt's Pond GR 

_ Sa"'ppaTH Day's Fourney [among the Jos] 2 Meaſure of 
748 Engliſh Paces, and 3 Feet, or of 2000 Cubits, or 3645 
Fr > 0 AGRIC TY RV oO 
 Sanna'TICALR [Sabbaricas; E ß or pertaining” to the 
* SABBA'TICOK c Sabbath. TILES fog W311 g 90 * | £554 
Sn ie Year [with the apr. Nerat] every 7th Ver, 

in which it was not lawful to till the Ground and then 

Bond-ſlaves were ſet at Liberry: 7:0 1961 200% * 
Sa BRBAT FAE [in the Colleges in Paris, in France] a l 
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Srl bade [ſo ealled of "their Ring- leader Sahe/tins) a 
Sect of Hereticks, who reduced the three Perſons in the Tri- 
nity to three Relations, or rather reduced the whole to one 
Perſon of the Father, as that they were as the Body, Soul 
and Spirit, which conſtitue a Man. EDIT. 
Sani'nk [With Botan.] the Herb Savin, Be. AAS 

Sn [ ſebelim; F.] a rich Fur of a Colour between 
b 4 brown. LA na | 
— Ss'str [in Herald.] ſignifies black. It is ex- 
preſſed in Engraving by Lines hatch'd a- croſs 
each other, 28 in the Eſcutcheon. Of the Vir- 
tues and Qualities of the Soul, it denotes Sim - 
plicity, Wiſdom, Prudence, and Honeſty ; of the 
Planets, Sa turn; of the four Elements, the Earth; of Metals, 
Lead, Iron; of precious Stones, the Diamond ; of Trees, 
the Olive 3 of Birds, the Crow or Raven ; of the Ages of 
Men, the laſt. | art thre 

SaBL1E'RE," a Sand or Gravel-pit, E. | Aga] 

SanLie're [in Carpentry] a Piece of Timber, as long as 


aà Beam; but not ſo thick. 


Sa'srE, a Sort of Hanger, or Seymetar; a broad Sword, 
thick at the Back, and crooked turning up towards the Point. 

SaBULONARTUM [Lal — a Liberty to dig Gravel or 
Sand, within a certain Diſtrict. 

Sa'BuLovus [ ſabuloſus, L.] full of groſs Sand, gravelly 
or ſandy. 1 

'BULOUSNESS ; 

8 — 1 ok — 5 [/abulsſitas, L.] Sandineſs, Qc. 

Sac [yaca, Sax. J a Royalty or Privilege, touching a Plea 
or Correction of Treſpaſs within a Manour. 41% 

Sack, Feſtivals held by the Babyloniant, &c. in honour 


: . 


of their God Anaitider. 


Sac DE {in the Manage] a violent Check the Cavalier 


gives his Horle, by drawing both the Reins very ſuddenly ; 
a Correction uſed, when the Horſe bears too heavy on the 
Hand. | 
Sa'cco Beneditto, a Kind of Linnen Garment of a yellow 
Colour with two Croſſes on it, and painted over with Devils 
and Flames, worn by Perſons condemn'd (by the Spaniſb In- 
quiſition) to be burned, as they go to Execution. 
. Sa'CCHARINE [of ſaccharum, L. ſugar] of the Quality of 
ugar. RT 5 EY 
Sa'"CCHARUM ſugar, the Juice of Indian Canes or Reeds, 
refined by boiling, and hardened by baking, L. | 
SaccHa'Rum [among the Antients] a kind of Honey of a 
gummy Subſtance, formerly found in ſome Reeds. 
Saccna'rum Saturn [with Chymiſts] Sugar of Lead. 
Adipoſi Sa e cui [in Anat.) little Cells or Veſicles in the 
Membrana adipoſa, wherein the Fat of the Body is contained. 
Medici nales Sa ecvl i [in 1 Bags of Ingredients 
hung up in Liquors in making Diet Drinks. - 
Sa'ccuLvs, a little Bag or Purſe, a Satchel, L. 
Sa"'ccuLus Medicinalis [in Medicine] a Medicine applied 
to ſome pained Part of the Body, compoſed of Herbs or 
Drugs, incloſed in a Linnen-Bag, L. 
Chyliferus FR [in Anat. Ja Paſſage which makes 
Roriferus h, the Beginning of the Thoracick 
D:. it is ſeated under the Cæliac Artery and emulgent 
Veins, between the Kidnies and Capſula atrabiliaris, upon 
the Vertebra's of the Loins; it is called the common Reteptacle, 


becauſe it promiſcuouſly receives the Humours, calld Chyle 


and Lympha, L. a . 
Sa'CCULUs Cordis ¶ Anat.] the Pericardium, the Skin or 
Bag that covers the Heart, L. 
Sa'ccus, a Sack, Bag, or Pouch, L. Kh 
Sa'ccus [with Anat.] the Gut, refum, L. | 
Sa'ccus cum brochia [old Rec.] a Tenure or Cuſtom of 
holding Land, by the Service of finding a Sack and a Broach 
for the King, for the Uſe of his Army, L. 5 
Ignis Sal cER [in Phyfick] i. e. the Holy Fire : an Inflam- 
mation called Herpes exedens, L. IF 
Morbus Sac [in Phyfick] the Holy Diſeaſe, the Falling- 
Sickneſs or Epilepſy, ſo named on an Imagination that ſome- 


thing ſupernatural is concerned in irs Production or Cure, L. 


Muſculus Sack [Anat.] a Muſcle ariſing from the hind 
Part of the Os Sacrum, and running along under the /ongi/imus 
dorfi, It aſſiſts in erecting the Trunk; 6 | 

Sa'CERBO'RCH,  [Jicenbunh, Sax. ] a ſufficient Pledge, 


Sa'cxERBO'RCH © of Surety» © 


SacterDo'raL [| ſacerdotalis, LI of or pertaining to 2 
Prieſt, or Prieſthood F 


Sactrano'ralugss [of ſacerdutal, F * ſacerdotalis, L.] 5 


rieſtlineſs, or Likeneſs to à Prieſt. * | 


Sacnzu [among the W4f-Indign:]a great Prince or Ruler. 


\ 42 * , 


Sack'[ wach; C. Br. Sic, Sex. of PI» Heb.) a Bag. 
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ker [of Cann a Quantity, from one hundred Weight 


and a half, to four hundred Weight. 

Sack [of Wool] contains 26 Stone, and each Stone 14 
Pound. % | | | re 

Sa'cxBuT [Sacabuche of Sacar de buche, Span. to fetch the 
Breath from the Bottom of the Belly] a Muſical Inftrument 
of the Wind-kind ; being a Sort of Trumpet, tho' diffe- 
rent from the common Trumpet, both in Form and Size. 

Sacks of Earth [in Military Affairs] are for ſeveril Uſes, 
as for making Retrenchments in haſte; to be placed on Pa- 
rapets, or at the Head of Breaches, to repair them. 
Jo Sack [ſacrager, F. gexxifen, Gr. q. d. to carry off 
the Sacks] to plunder or pillage; to lay Waſte or deſtroy. 
„ | SACRAFIELD-Repts, certain ſmall Rents paid by ſome Te- 
nants of the Manour of Clinton, in Samerſelſpire, to the Lord 
of the Manour. | | 

Sa'CRAMENT ¶Sacramentum, L.] a Sign of an Holy Thing, 
containing a Divine Myſtery, with ſome Promiſe annexed to 
2 or an outward and viſible Sign of an inward and ſpiritual 

de. | | 

SACRAME NTAL [ ſacramentalis, L.] of or pertaining to 
the Sacrament, | 0 = 

SACRAMENTA'L1A Cant. Deeds] certain Sacrament-offerings, 
or cuſtomary Dues, formerly paid to the Pariſh-Priefſt at 
Eaſter, &c. L. | 

SACRAMENTA'RIANS, à general Name given to all ſuch 
as have held erroneous Doctrines concerning the Lord's-Sup- 
per, and bythe Roman Catholicks to the Proteſtants, 

SACKAMENTA'RIUN, an antient Church-Book, compre - 


hending all the Prayers and Ceremonies practiſed at the Co- 
lebration of the Sacraments; L. q 


- 


SACRAME'NTO recipients; Qt. [in Law] a Writ or Com- 
mithon to one, for taking an Oath of the King's Widow 
i. e. of the Widow of the King's Tenant) that ſhe will not 
marry without the King's Licence. | 

- SACRAME'NTUM [in Law] an Oath, the common Form 
of all Inquiſitions made by a legal Jury, L 


SACRAME'NTUM, an Oath given to the Roman Soldiers, 


to be true and faithful to their General and Country; any 
Thing that is done by Virtue of an Oath, alſo the Euchariſt, L. 
 SACRAME'NTUM altaris, the Sacrament of the Maſs, that 
which is called by Proteſtants the Lord's- Supper, L. 
SA*'CRED | ſacer, L. ſacrie, F.] holy, hallowed, that de- 
ſerves Veneration; that is not to be violated. 1 40 
" Sa'cRED Writ, the Book of the holy Scriptures, the Old 
and New "Teſtament, oy | 
SA'CREDNESs [of ſacer, L. ſainteti, F. ſanct itas, L.] Holineſs. 
SACRI'COLIST ¶ſacricola, L.] a devout Worſhipper. 


Sacr1'yeROus [| ſacrifer, L.] bearing or bringing holy 
Things. | | 


To Sa'cR1FICE [ ſacrificare, L.] to offer up in Sacrifice; to 
devote or give one's ſelf up to; to quit or leave a Thing 
upon ſome Conſideration. 

SA“ RI [ ſacrificur of ſacra, holy Things, and fucio, 
L. to perform] an Offering made to God on an Altar by a 
regular Miniſter, as the Payment of Homage, c. 

Writers ſay that the Devils being Enemies to God and 


his Glory, from the Malignity of their Natures, were not 


content with the Offerings of the Fruits of the Earth, and 
of all manner of Creatures that were uſually facrific'd to them, 
but were fo barbarous as to require human Victims, viz. Men 
and Women, to be butcher'd and burnt alive upon their 
Altars. | | 

The Romans did ſometimes dedicate their young Infants 
to the Houſhold-Gods,- the Gods of the Family. The Scy- 
thians, that inhabited about that Part call'd Taurica, were 
wont to Sacrifice to their Diana all Strangers that came into 
their Hands. Many Damſels were beaten to Death with 
Bundles of Rods at an Altar of Bacchus in Arcadia. The Ger- 
mans and Cimbri were wont cruelly to torment Men, and af- 
terwards to ſacrifice them. The Inhabitants of the moſt 
Northern Climates were wont to make a Feaſt for their A- 
ged, and crown them with Garlands, and afterwards: caft 
them down from an high Rock into the Sea; and others threw 
them off from Bridges into Rivers; whence they were cal - 
led Senes Depontani. And Ceſar, in his Commentaries, re- 
lates, that the antient Gau/s uſed to dteſs up a huge Statue 


made of Branches of Ozier, having filled it with living 


Perſons, to burn it to their Idols. The Egyptians and Inha- 
bitants of Pa/e/tine offered their own Children to their Gods, 
and the Iraelites themſelves ſo far imitated their Barbarities, 


they were. miſerably ſcorched ; and they alſo ſhut them up 


ina hollow'Idol of Braſs, call'd Moloch, made red-hot, and 


1 
— 


while theſe innocent Victims were in this Manner tor- 
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mented, they ſounded Trumpets, beat Drums; c. to drown 
their Outcries. Thence the Place was named Topbyt, i. e. 
a Drum. And Ahaz and Manaſſeb, Kings of Judea, were 
ſo wretched as to cauſe their own Children to paſs thro' the 
Fire to Moloch. SIE. 
In Sacrifices to Idols, a Choice of Animals was made 
according to the Difpoſitions of their Gods : For Mars is ſup- 
poſed to have loy'd no Creatures but ſuch as were furious and 
warlike, as the Bull, &c. and Neptune, the Bull and the 
Horſe. The He-goat was dedicated to Bacchus, becauſe it is 
propenſe to ſpoil Vineyards; Ceres and Juns had Cows of- 
fered in Honour of them; Diana, She-goats; and Faunus, 
Kids. 
The Ceremonies obſerv'd in their Sacrifices were theſe ; 
They were carefully to obſerve, if the Victim had any Ble- 
miſh; if ſo, it was rejected, and another taken, and the Prieſt 
took a Lump of burnt Corn and Salt, and ſometimes Meal 
mingled. with Salt, and threw it on the Victim ; and when 
they had kill'd the Beaſt, they laid it on the Fire, and thoſe 
that offer'd it held their Hands upon it, and prayed with the 
Prieſt, and then poured Wine into the Fire: If it were a H.- 
lacauſß, i. e. a whole Burnt-Offering, the whole was con- 
ſumed in the Flames: But if not, Part of it was laid aſide 
ſor the Prieſts and thoſe that offered it. 

Then they danced round the Altar, ſinging Hymns and 
Songs in Honour of the Deity to whom it was offered. 
Theſe Hymns conſiſted of three Parts, or Stanza's ; the firſt 
was ſung in turning from Eaſt to Weſt ; the other in turn- 
ing from Weſt to Eaſt ; and the third Part they ſung ſtand- 
ing before the Altar. | | 

The Superior Gods had their Altars in eminent Places, 
and their Temples built on ſuch high Ground, that they 
might, without any Impediment, receive the firſt Rays of 
the riſing San. The Prieſt wore a Gown, either white or 
purple; and, before he approach'd the Altar, waſh'd his 
Hands in pure Water, fancying that this Waſhing cleanſed 

the Soul, and rendered it acceptable to the Gods. The 
Prieſt then, having his Head adorned with Garlands and 
Ribbons, led the Beaſt adorned in like Manner to the 
Altar, being follow'd by a Crowd of People adorn'd with 
Crowns made of ſuch Trees as were ſuppoſed moſt accepta- 
ble to the God. The Victim ſtood by the Altar a ſmall 
Time, while the Prieſt offered a ſet Form of Prayer to Ja- 
nus and Veſta, and then with a Knife mark'd the Beaſt from 
Head to Tail ; and if it was any Thing unruly, and willing 
to get away, they imaginedit was not acceptable to the God, 
and therefore procured another. After the Performance of 
theſe and other ſuch like Ceremonies, the Prieſt laid on the 
Head and Back of the Beaſt the Mola Salſa, i. e. Meal and 
Salt mingled with Frankincenſe, and after he and his Aſſiſtants 
had taſted of a Cup of Wine, he poured the reſt between the 
Horns of the Beaſt, and pulling a few Hairs from the Place, 
threw them into the Fire; then the Beaſt was ſlain, either 
by knocking down or cutting his Throat, and flead; then 
the Soothſayer with a long Knife turned the Bowels up and 
down, for it was unlawful to touch them with his Hands, 
and having made his Obſervations, and given his Judgment 
of them, they were preſented to the Deity on a Launce, or 
if to a Sea-God thrown into the Waves; then the Prieſt threw 
Frankincenſe into the Fire with Wine, and took a Part of 
every Member which his Miniſters had cut out into a Platter, 
and caſt them into the Flames ; and while they were burning, 
he and the Offerers made Prayers to the God, holding their 
Hands upon the Altar, and afterwards retired with the Aſ- 
ſiſtants to feaſt upon the remaining Part of the Beaſt, ſing- 
ing the Praiſes of the Deity. After they had eaten, they 
returned back to the Altar, and caſt into the Flames the Mor- 
ſels of Meat that they had left, with the Tongue and ſome 
Wine, with Thanks to the Deity for the Honour and Ad- 
vantage of ſharing with him in the Victim offered to him. 

To the ſuperior Gods they pray'd landing, but to the 
infernal, fitting. | | 

The Gods of the Air were adored with Muſical Inſtru- 
ments, and melodious Songs, more than the former. 

The Sea-Gods were worſhipped near the Sea, and the 
Blood of the Victim was poured into. the ſalt Water. 

The Sacrifices to the infernal Deities were performed in 
the Night. The Beaſts were black, and offered in ſome 
Cave, or dark Place, except it were to Plato. | 

The Nymphs and Divinities of the Field had Milk, and 
Honey, and Wine offered to them in their Sacrifices 3 the 
Male Deities had uſually Male Beaſts: offered to them, and 
the Goddeſſes Females. , A 

Sacereiclal? [ ſacrificialis, L.] of, or pertaining to a 
Sack fick Sacrifice. | | 83 


SacnktrieiALxESs [of facrificialis, L.] the being of the 
Nature of a Sacrifice. V 


Veſtry-Keeper. 


ſupreme Ruler. 


Fennel- Giant. | 


8A 

| Sactitv/ciovs f ri 1.1 of,” in} | 
guilty of Sacrilege.. Bs ; NY _— 
SACRILE'G10USNB8s:[of- ſacrilige, F. of facrilegium, L. fa. 
8 Nature or Quality, or the Stealing of ſacred 

ings. | Ft | 
Ss [ ſarriftarins, L.] a Veſtry-Keeper; or Sexto;; 
SAa'CRILEGE | ſacrileginm, L. _ ſtealing of 14 
Things, Church-Robbing ; the Crime of profaning ſacred 
Things, or alienating to Laymen, or common Uſes, what 


was given to pious Uſes and religious Perſons. 


Sac, [ ſacriftarins, L. ſacriſtain, F.] a Sexton, or 
SACR1'sTY, the Veſtry, the Place where the Ve 

Ornaments of the Chu were kept. . n 
SACROLUMBA'RIS 2 Muſcle ariſing from the ſu · 
SACROLUM'BUs F perior Part of the Os facrum, Poſterior 

of the 1/ium, and tranſverſe Proceſſes of the Yertebre of 

the Loins. This, with the Serratus poſticus and Triangularir 

75 to contract the Ribs in Reſpiration. See Dorf "Bi 

giſimus. | 8415 

O, Sa'crum [with Anat.] the facred Bone, the lower 

E xtremity of the Ione dor/i, being that whereon we ſit. It 

is the broadeſt of all the Bones of the Back, which bears up 

- the ver Vertebræ, ſomething reſembling a Triangle in 
orm, L. , 

Sap [prob. of ſat, Teut. of Satur, L. full, 7. e. of Grief] 
melancholy; alſo of a deep Colour. "be 

To Sa'DDEN, to make melancholy ;- alſo to make of 2 
deep Colour. 

A Sa'pDLE [fadel, C. Brit. yawl, Sax. ſella, L.] a Seat 
for a Horſeman. 

To Sa'DDLE [of ſadel, Brit. or Savlian, Sax.) to put on 
a Saddle ; alſo to embarraſs, as to ſaddle a Cauſe ; allo to 
furniſh, as to ſaddle a ſpit. | 

Sa'DDUCEEs ſo called, as ſome ſay, of U, Sadok, their 
firſt Founder; or, as others, of JL, Juſtice, Hab. ] a Set 
among the Fees, eſteemed as Deilts or Free- Thinkers, 

Sa'DDUC1$M, the Principles and Doctrines of the Sadty- 
cees. They allowed no Books of the Scripture, but the five 
Books of Moſes; they deny'd the Being of Angels and Spi- 
rits, the Immortality of the Soul, and the Reſurrection of 
the Body. | 

Sar [@w08, Gr. ſalvus, L. ſauve, F.] that is out of Dan- 
ger, ſecure, what g 

A Sar, a Veſſel, or Sort of Cupboard, contrived with 
Holes to let in Air, to keep cold Victuals in. 

SAFE Conduct | ſauve conduit, F.] a Security or Protection 
given by the King under the Great Seal, for a Stranger's 
quiet coming in or going out of the Realm. 

SaFE-Gyuard [ ſauve-garde, F.] the Protection which 2 
Prince, or other Magiſtrate, gives to ſuch Perſons who im- 
plore Aid againſt Oppreſſion or the Violence of ſome Per- 
ſon, for ſeeking his Right by Courſe of Law. 

SarE- Guard [in War] a Protection given to the Prince, 
or his General, to ſome of the Enemy's Country, to ſecure 
them from being plundered and pillaged by his Soldiers, or 
Quartering them; alſs Soldiers placed in ſuch Places for 
that Purpoſe. 

SaFE-Pledge [in Lat] a Security given for a Perſon's 
Appearance at the Day appointed. | 

Sare-Guard, a Sort of Duſt-Gown, or upper Riding- 
Garment, worn by Women. 

SA'FENESS [of ſauve, F. fafe] Safety, Security. 

Sa'FETY and Preſervation, [in Hieroglyph.] were repre* 
ſented by the 1chneumon. : 

Sa'FELOw, Baſtard Saffron. 9 s | 

Sa'FFRON [ ſafran, F.] Part of the Flower of the Crocus. 

Sa"'rFRON of Mars [with Chymiſts] Saffron of Stecl, ſo 
called from its red Colour. | 1 22 

To Sac [of Tac, Sax. a Bag] to hang as a Bag on one Side. 

SAGATHEE', a {light woollen Stuff, being a Kind of R. 
teen or Serge, ſametimes mixed with a little Silk. 

4 Sac ene [ /agax, L.] quick of Apprehenſion, ſubtle, 
rewd. * 925 
Saca'ciovsness [ ſagacitas, L.] Sharpneſs of Wit, Quick- 

neſs of Apprehenſion, F. 3 
SaGa'ciTY [ Hieroglyph. ] was repreſented by a Dog's 


Head. T- 
Sa'camore [among the American Indians] a King, * 
Saca/n1 [Chymical Philoſophy] imaginary Spirits of the 

four Elements. | | | | 
SacaPE'NUM [o&34amrer, Gr.] the Gum of the Plant 

e bent de 


Sale Lu. Chald.] a Kind of Gen, 
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Sire of a Bean, of a Leek green Colour, which attraQs 
Wood, as Amber does Straws, a Load-Stone, Iron, &&:. 

Sack, prudent, wile, diſcreet, conſidering, F. 

A Sk. a wiſe, prudent, diſcreet Man, F. 

Sack | /alvia, L. ſauge, F.] a fragrant and wholeſome 
Herb, a Purifier of the Blood, and Comforter of the Brain 


and Nerves. 


wage Flt Rec: a Judge or Jultice 
Sao Roſe, the Flower called Holly-Roſe. 


Sac'ness [ ſageſſe, F. of Saggio, Ital.] Wiſdom, Pru- 


dence, Gravity. | 
SA rTA [with Botaniſtt] the upper Part of any ſmall 
Cyon, Graft, or Twig of a Tree; alſo the Herb Adder's- 
Tongue, L. ; TREE 
Sac rr [with Afron.] an Arrow; a Conſtellation in 
the Heavens, conſiſting of eight Stars, I. 
Sr [in Geom.] the verſed Sine of an Arch; ſo cal- 
led, becauſe, ſtanding on the Chord, it reſembles a Dart. 
SaGtTTA'L1S ſutura [with Anat.] a Suture or Seam in 
the Scull; ſo called from its Reſemblance to an Arrow in 
Shape ; it begins at the coronal Suture, and ends at the 


Lambaoidal. 


- 


SacrTTa'rrvs[whoſe Characteriſtick is 4] is by Aſtrolo- 


gers call'd a maſculine, cholerick, and diurnal Sign, by Na- 
ture hot and dry, of the fiery Triplicity, and is repreſented 
on a celeſtial Globe by the Figure of an Archer. 

SaciTTa'R14 [ Botany] the Herb Water-Archer or Ar- 
row-Head, L. 

SacriTTi'FFEROUS [| ſagittifer, L.] bearing Arrows or 
2 Shaft of them. | 

Sa'cum, a military Garment, a Sort of Caſſock covering 
the Thighs, and ſuſtaining the Sword, worn by the Greeks, 
Romans, and Gauls. 

Sa'iCx, a Turkiſh Veſlel, proper for the Carriage of Mer- 
chandiſe. 

To Sar'cneR a Moat [ in Fortif.] is to empty and draw 
out the Water, by Conveyances under Ground, that it may 
be paſſed over the more eaſily, after they have laid Hurdles 
or Ruſhes on the Mud that remains. 

To Sal [sezlian, Sax. ſeyler, Dan.] to ſwim or paſs 
thro? the Sea in a Ship, or Veſſel, having Sails. 

Main-Sa11., that which belongs to the Main-Yard. 

1 Hre-top SIL, that which belongs to the Fore - top Maſt- 
ard. 

Sails [yegley, Sax. ſeplg, Dan.] large Pieces of double 
Canvas placed on the Maſts of Ships, which catch the 
Wind, and ſerve to give way to the Ship; ſo that every 
32 has its proper Sails, which take their Name from the 

ard. 

After-Sa11s, are thoſe of the Main and Miſſen-Maſts, 
which ſerve to keep a Ship to the Wind. 

Head-Sails, are thoſe that belong to the Fore-Maſt and 
Bolt-ſprit, and are uſed to keep a Ship from the Wind, and 
flat her. | h 

Sa1Ls [in Falconry] the Wings of a Hawk. 

SAILS, are alſo the Vanes of Windmills, or the Arms, 
whereby the Wind has its Effect on them. 

SA'ILORS, elder Seamen, employ 'd in ordering the Sails, 
getting the Tackle on Board, and ſteering the Ship. | 

SA'INFOIN, Holy-Graſs, Meddick-Fodder, Trefoil, F. 

SAINGARA'zZ [in Cookery} as Rabbets dreſs'd 2 Ja Sainga- 
raz, i. e. larded, roaſted, and put into a Ragoo of Gammon, F. 

Saint [ Sanctus, L. Saint, F.] a holy or godly Perſon. 

SAINTS [in Heaven] thoſe blefſed Spirits, whom God has 
pleas'd to admit to be Partakers of his Glory. 

SAINTS [in the Romiſp Church] thoſe whom the Pope 

s canonized. . 

SA * [ yaca,. Sax.] Cauſe, as for my Sake. 

SA'KER 55 Falconry] a Sort of Hawk. 

SA'KER | ſacre, Span.] a Sort of great Gun, of which 
there are three Sizes. 

SA'KER Extraordinary, one which is four Inches Diameter 


at the Bore, and ten Foot long ? its Load is 5 Ib. its Shot 3 


Inches + Diameter, and its Weight 7 Pounds; its Point 


| Blank-ſhot is 163 Paces. 


SAKER Ordinary, one that is three Inches in Diameter 
at the Bore, and 9 Foot long; its Load'4 lb. its Shot 3 Inches 
7 Diameter, its Point Blank - hot 160 Paces. Out” 

SAKER, leaſt Size, is 3 Inches -* Diameter at the Bore, and 
2 Foot long; its Load near 3 Pounds 4, its Shot 4 lb. 4, its. 


eter 3 Inches, its Point Blank-ſhot 350 Paces. 
AKERE'T 


Kind of Hawks are eſteemed next after the Falcon and Gyr- 


* falcon, but are differently to be managed. 


Sax, Salt, L. 


| Commodity. 


Lin Falconry] the Male of a Saker-Hawk. This 


Sat, Alkali [of the Herb called Kali by the Arabian] an 
gredient uſed in Glaſs-making. | | 

Sal Armoniack 7 ſo called of &unes, Gr. Sand, becauſe 

SAL Ammoniack $i antient Times digged up in Lumps 
from under the Sands in Cyreniaca in Africa; but that 
which we now have is commonly "gotten out of the ſulphu- 
reous Pits of Pozzuolo in Italy. | 

Chymical Sal Armoniack T is made of five parts of human 

Artificial | F 
Gemma, and half an one of the Soot of Wood, boil'd toge- 
ther into a Maſs ; which Maſs is afterwards ſublimed in the 
Form of that Salt. | 

SAL Gemma, a Salt digged up for the moſt Part in Po- 
land, &c. and ſo named from its tranſparent and cryſtalline 
Brightneſs, | | | 

SAL Lambrot [with Chymiſts] à very ſharp and eager Salt; 
called alſo Salebrol. | 

SAL Petræ, Salt- Petre; a Salt which is repleniſhed with 
Abundance of Spirits out of the Air, which renders it vola- 
tile. It is gathered from amidſt Stones and Earth of old 
Buildings, &fc. 

SAL Polychreſtum Ax; TA vyenc©, Gr. ſo called, as be- 
ing good for many Uſes] a Preparation . of Salt-Petre, made 
by burning equal Parts of that with Sulphur, which deprives 
it of its volatile Parts, L. 1 

Sal Prunellæ, is Salt- Petre which has had ſome of its vo- 
latile Parts ſeparated from it, by burning a goth Part of its 
Weight of Flower of Brimſtone, when the Salt-Petre has 
been melted in a Crucible, L. | 

SAL volatile Oleoſum, an Aromatick volatile Salt, of Sa! 
Armoniach, diſtilled with Salt of Tartar, and dulcified with 
Spirits of Wine, a Dram and a half of ſome Aromatick 
Git or Eſſence, drawn from one or more ſweet-ſcented Plants, 
being added to every Ounce of it. The Plants are ſuch as 
Balm, Roſemary, Cc. 

Sara'crovs | ſalax, L.] luſtful, lecherous, wanton. 

SaLAa'clousNESSP [ ſalacitar, L. ] Salacity, Lechery, 

SALA'CITY $ uſtſulneſs. 

Sa'LAD [ ſalade, F. ] a Sallet. 

SA'LAap, a Kind of Head-piece or Armour worn by Light- 
Horſemen. 

SA'LADINE, a Tax impoſed in England and France in the 
Year 1188, to raiſe a Fund for the Croi/ade, undertaken by 
Richard I. King of England, and Philip Auguſtus, King of 
France, agaihſt Saladine, Sultan of Egypt, then going to be- 
ſiege Jeruſalem. | 

SALAMA'NDER, a ſpotted Creature, ſomething reſembling 
a Lizard in Shape; commonly, but erroneouſly, ſuppoſed to 
breed and ſubſiſt in the hotteſt Fire, and to quench it. 

SALAMA'NDER [in Hierog/yphicks] was by the Egyptian 
Prieſts put to repreſent a brave and generous Courage, that 
the Fire of Affliction cannot overcome or conſume, becauſe 
it is related of this Animal, that it will live in the Flames 
without receiving the leaſt Prejudice from the Violence of 
the Heat ; for ſome Authors ſay, it is of ſuch a moiſt and 
cold Conſtitution, that the Fire cannot quickly have a Power 
to hurt it. Pliny ſays, that the Salamander infects all Fruits 
that it touches, leaving them ſome Impreſſion of its cold 
Nature, ſo that they become afterwards as dangerous as 
Poiſon. | Fi. 

SALAMANDER's Blood [ with Chymifts ] the red Vapours, 
which, ariſing from Spirits of Nitre towards the Jatter End, 
fill the Receiver with red Clouds, and are the moſt fixed and 
{ſtrongeſt Part of the Spirit, | | | 

Sa'LakyY [| ſalarium, L.] Wages given to Servants, an 
annual Penſion or Allowance. 4 

Sa/Laky [in a Law Senſe) a Conſideration or Recom- 
pence made to a Man for his Pains and Induſtry in the Buſi- 
neſs of another Man. | | 
Sa'Lary [old Lato Books] a Toll or Duty paid for Salt. 
Sal [of Fallan, Sax.] a ſelling, or putting up to be ſold. 
SALEABLE, that is fit to be ſold. = be 
SALEABLENESS, Fitneſs for Sale. 

SALg'BROUS [ ſalecbrojus, L.] rough, uneven, craggy 
SaLlE'BrRITY 
SALE'BROUSNEss { neſs, Craggineſs. | | 
SA'LESMAN [of Gale, Sax.) one who ſells Clothes or any 
| Þ ien: 


SALzNA, a Salt- Pit, Vat or Houſe, mmm. 

SA'LIENT Angle [in Fortif.] an Angle which carries its 
Point outwards from the Body of the Worxk. 
Satrzxr [in Heraldry] is when the Right Foot 
anſwers to the Dexter Corner of the Eſcutcheon, 


* 


of it, being, as it were, in a Readinefß to ſpring 
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Urine, one of Sea-Salt or 831 


and the hindmoſt Foot to che Siniſter Baſe Point 
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SATA | among the Romans] a Solemnity held in 
March, in Honour of Mars, whoſe Prieſts, at this Feaſt, dan- 
ced with Targets in their Hands. 0 | 

SAL1Ca'sT RUM, awild Vine, running on Willow-Trees, L. 

Sa'LIcoT, a Plant, the Water-Caltrop, or Water-Nut. 

SA [among the Romans]. Prieſts of Mars, whereof 
there were 12 inſtituted by Numa ; they were painted in 
parti-coloured - Garments, with round Bonnets, with two 
Corners ſtanding up on their Heads; . they went dancing 
along the Streets in their Proceſſions. 

Sal! [ ſalinus, L.] ſalt, briniſh. 

SaLi/ngss of ſalinoſus, L.] Saltneſs, or ſalt 

dra vality. 

SA“ LIquk-Law, 1o called of the Words / aliguæ often 
UT in it, or of the River Sala, near which the Franks 


antiently inhabited: an antient and fundamental Law of the 


ingdom of France; as to the Author of which it is diſputed, 
by Virtue of which the Crown of France cannot fall from 
the Lance to the Diſtaff, i. e. be inherited by a Woman. 

SAa'Liva ſpittle, L. a thin, pellucid Humour, ſeparated 
by the Glands, about the Mouth and Fauces, and convey'd 
by proper Sailval Ducts into the Mouth, for ſeveral Uſes. 

Sa'Livales Ductus [Anat.] the Paſſages of the Saliva, L. 

SA/LIVAR1ous | ſalivarius, L.] like Spittle. 

To Sa'LivaTE | ſalivare, L.] to gather or make Spittle, 
to cauſe Rheum to flow out bf the Mouth. 

SaLtva'rion [with Surgeons, &c.] a fluxing or drawing 
Humours out of the Mouth by falivating Medicines, eſpecial- 
ly ſuch as are Preparations of Mercury. ; 

SALIVATION [with Phyfcians] a preternatural Increaſe of 
Spittle. 

A gs NCULa [with Botan.] a Kind of Spike, or Laven- 
der, L. * 

SaLIx, the Sallow or Willow-Tree, L. 

SALLE'NA, a Kind of Salt-Petre. 

SA “LIE T [allade, F.] a Diſh of raw Herbs with Vine- 
gar, Salt, Cc. | 

Sa'LLow [ ſaule, F. ſalix, L.] a Kind of Willow-Tree, or 
the Goat's Willow. 

SALLOW [of ſaule, F.] pale. 

A S4a'LLYING? an iſſuing out of the Beſieged from their 

SA'LLY Fort or Town, and falling upon the Be- 
ſiegers to cut them off, nail their Cannon, hinder the Pro- 
greſs of their Approaches, deſtroy their Works, c. 

To SALLY [ /alire, L. to leap, Sc. forth ſaillir, F.] to iſſue 
forth, as above. | 


To cut off a SALLY [in Var] is to get between thoſe that 


made it and the Town. 

A SALLY [ Figuratively]a Flaſh of Wit; alſo a Rant, a 
Flight, a Tranſport or ſudden Fit of Paſſion, Heat, &c. 

Sal [with Rixgers] a particular Way of ringing a Bell. 

SaLLY-Port, a Door in the Body of a fortified Place, 
through which the Sally is made. X 

SALMAGU'NDI 7 [in Cookery] a Diſh made of cold Turky, 

. Lemons, Oil, and other 
Ingredients; alſo a Sort of Hotch- potch of ſeveral cold 
Meats, cut in Pieces, and ſtew'd in a Chafing-Diſh with 
Wine, Verjuice, Vinegar, Cc. 5 

Sa Luopo, a Pſalm, Tal. 


SaLM OD [in Mr. Boot,] ſigniſies the ſinging of Pſalms, 


Hymne, and ſpiritual Songs, Ital. 
SA Luo [Salmo, L.] a large fine Fiſh. 
SA LMox-Peel, a Fiſh much like to Salmon, fo plentiful in 
ſome Rivers in Wales, that they are not much valued. 
Sa'LMoON- Pipe, an Engine or Device for catching Salmon 
and other like Fiſh. * | 
Sa'LuoNn-Seuſe, the young Fry of Salmons. 
SaLoo'n [Architect. [ a State-room for the Reception of 
Ambaſladors, and other great Viſitors. A very lofty ſpaci- 
ous Hall, vaulted at Top, and ſometimes having two Stories 


or Ranges of Windows: A grand Room in the Middle of a a 


Building, or Head of a Gallery, &c. 

Sa'LPIcoNn [in Cookery] a Kind of Ragoo or Farce made 
of Gammon, Capon's Livers, Fat Pullets, Muſhrooms, 
and Truffles, to put into Holes cut in Legs of Beef, Veal, 
Mutton, c. | | | 


. SALSAMENTA'R10US [ ſalſamentarius, L.] of, or pertaining 


to ſalt Things. 
SALSAPERI'LLA. See Sarſaperilla. 
SA'LSIFIE, the Plant called Goat's-Beard. _ 
SaLls'ucixous[of /alſugo, L.] falt or faltiſh. , 

' - Volatile Sal [with Chymiſts] is that which is principal- 
ly drawn from the Bodies or Parts of living Creatures, and 
from ſome fermented: and putrified Parts of Plants. | 


A LE 9 0 


tical; it being an active Subſtance, and ſaid. to 


the cephalick Vein, paſſing over the Metacar — 
Ring-Finger and the little Finger: So called, becauſe it 


Sur Create, Sar. Joh L.] the third of the fre 


1 
chymical Principles, the firſt of thoſe Chymiſts call Hypoſlz 
Conſiſtence to all Bodies, and to preſerve. them from oy 
ruption 3 and alſo to occaſion all the Variety of Taſtes, andi: 
of three Kinds. 4 C | 

Eſſential Sa Lr, is a Salt drawn from the Juice of Plant: 
TY ryſtallization. | - 
ixed SaLr [in Chym.] is made by calcining. or reducine 
the Matter to Ames — boiling it in a — —5 
of Water, and afterwards ſtraining the Liquor, and — 
ing all the Moiſturez; which being done, the Salt will remain 
in a dry Form at the Bottom of the Veſſel. 
SALT of Glaſs, is the Scum which is ſeparated from the 
er; before it is vitrified A _ into Glaſs. 
ALT of Saturn, is the Body o ad opened and red 
to the F 44 of Salt by Aitilted Vinegar. 3 | peg 
SALT of Sulphur [with Chymifts] the Salt called Sal Pay. 
chreſtum, ſoaked with Spirit of Sulphur, and then reduced 
to an acid Salt, by evaporating all the Moiſture: In either 
of theſe Operations, much Water is to be poured on it, to 


make a Lye; and after that the Liquor muſt. be: ſtrained and 


evaporated in a Sand-Heat, till the fixed Salt remains at 
the bottom of the Veſſel. | 
SALT of Tartar [in Chymi/.] is made either by pulveriz. 
ing that which remains of it in the Retort, after the Diſtil- 
lation of it, or elſe by calcining bruiſed Tartar, wrapped 
up in a Paper, till it turns white, N | 
Sar Petre [of Sal. L. and e, Gr. a Rock] a Kind of 


mineral Salt, whoſe minute Parts, or Cryſtals, are in Form 


of Needles, tho' ſome fay they are triangular. = 

SALTA'T1oNn, a Dancing or Leaping, L. 

SALTATO'R1UM [L Rec.] a Deer-leap, or Place to keep 
Deer in, L. | | | 

Sa'LTATORY [ /altatorins, L.] of, or pertaining to Leap- 
ing or Dancing. 7 73 

SA'LTER, one who ſells or trades in Salt or Salt-fiſh. 
SALTIMBA'NCo, a Mountebank, 7tal. 
SALTI RE [in Herald.] is an Ordinary that conſiſts of a 
El four-fold Line, two of which are drawn from 
105 WI the Dexter-Chief towards the Siniſter-Baſe Cor- 
| ners, and the other from the Siniſter Chief to- 
wards the Dexter-Baſe Points, meeting about the 

Middle by Couples in Acute Angles, as in the 
Eſcutcheon. 

SA'LT1sH, ſomething alt. 

SALTI'SHNESS, having a faltiſh Reliſh. 

SALT-$SILVER, an ancient cuſtomary Payment of one 
Penny at the Feſtival of St. Martin, made by — Tenants 
to their Lord, to be excuſed from the Service of carrying 
their Lord's Salt from Market to his Larder. N 

SALTs [ /altus, L.] the Leaping and Prancing of a Horſe. 

SA'LTUARY [| /ſaltuarius, L.] a Foreſter. 

SaLTuo'st | /altuoſus, L.] full of Foreſts or Woods. 
SA Lrus, a Fore, £. .- | | 
Sa Lrus [in Law] high or tall Wood, in diſtinction from 

Coppice or Under-wood. | 
Sa'1Tz 2 [with Chym.] a Pickle made of Salt, diſſolved 


Su'LTz & by the Coldneſs or Moiſture of a Cellar. _ 
1 SA LVABLENESSs [of ſalpus, L. ſafe] Capableneſs of being 
ved. 3 5 


SALVABUILITY [of ſalvus, L.] in a Condition to be ſaved⸗ 
a Poſſibility of being ſaved. ; 
Sa'Lva Gardia [in Law] a Security given by the King, 


to a Stranger, who is afraid of being uſed in a violent Man- 


ner by ſome of his Subjects, for ſeeking his Right by a 
Courſe of Law. | 4 
SA'LVAGE [in Civil. Lat] a Recompence allowed to ſuch 
Perſons as have aſſiſted in ſaving Merchandiſes, Ships, Sc. 
from periſhing by Wrecks, or by Pyrates, or Enemies. 
SaLVa'cius [ Ant. Deeds] ſavage, wild. J 
Branch of 


SALVATI'LLA [of ſalus, L. Health] a _—_— — the 


been a received Opinion, that the opening that Vein Was # 
Cure for Melancholy. 7. ein Miſe- 
SaLva'T10N, a being ſaved or reſcued from endleſs Mi 


Sa'LvarTory [ /alvatorium, L.] a Surgeon's Box, 
Partitions for holding ſeveral Sorts of Salves, Oin 
Balſams, Sr., f 


ry, and admitted to a State of everlaſting Happineſs. * 


dee Lad, ee 


SaLU'BRIOUSNEsS 2 L ſalubritas, L. ſalubriti, 
SA'LuszIrx F ſomeneſs, Healthfulnels. 
J SaLve | ſalvare, L.] to ſave or preſerve. 3 


var | N 
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ap 2 Buſineſs; ſo as to come off well 3 to accommedate a 
1  fyealy, gar.] an Unguent or medicinal Compo- 
en e pee, d e hah," Doc 
Ou, . ee, 
SALVE, — ealth to others, L. 


pi'criox, a wiſhing Wo 
| — {of ſauver, F. to ſave] one who has ſaved a Ship 


f rchandizes. 
ne h 4 a Piece of wrought Plate to ſet Glaſſes of Wine, 
Cups of Liquor, c. to fave a Table- cloth, Carpet, c. 
Sa'tvia [in Botan.] the Herb Sage, ſo called from its 
ſalutiferous Quality, L. Sa | 

Sauvia'rr, a Sort of Pear. 

Salvo, an Exception, a Come off. 

SaLuTA' TION, a Saluting, a Greeting; the formal Act of 
ſhewing Reſpect or Civility, either in Words, or by the Car- 


riage or Geſture of the Body. 


Sa'LUTARY | ſalutaris, L.] healthful, wholeſome. 
SA\/LUTARINESS, Wholeſomeneſs, Healthfulneſs. 
Sx\'LUTARY Diſeaſes [with Phy/:] ſuch as are not only cu- 
rable, but leave the Conſtitution in better State than before. 
To SAL vr C ſalutare, L.] to ſhew 1 and Civility, 
LT 


either in Words or Ceremonies ; alſo to kiſs. 


 ASauv'rs [ /alut, F.] an outward Mark of Civility, as a 
Bow or Congee; allo a Kiſs. | 

ISLE [in Milit. Affairs] a Diſcharge of Cannon, or 
ſmall Shot, in Reſpect and Honour to ſome Perſon of Qua- 
lity. | 

4 Salv'rE to Princes, Generals, c. is performed by 
bowing the Colours down to the Ground at their Feet. 

SALUT1'FEROUSNESs [of ſalutifer, L.] an Health-bringing 
Quality. ; 

SA u [in Botany] the Seed of an Elm. 

SauA RR, a Sort of long Robe. 

SAamBEN1'TO. See Sarco Beneditto. 

Sa'mBucus [in Botan.] the Elder-Tree, L. 

SamBu'cus, an antient muſical Inſtrument of the Wind- 
Kind, and reſembling a Flute; ſo called becauſe probably 
made of the Sambucus, or Elder-Tree. 

Sams [perhaps of yame, Sax. together] Identity. 

Sa'MENESS, Identicalneſs. 

Sa'MIANn Earth, a medicinal Earth, brought from Samos 
in the Indian Sea. | | | 

Sa'MLET , a young Salmon. | | 

SAMOSETE'NIANS [ſo called of Samoſetenus, Biſhop of An- 
tioch] an antient Sect of Anti-triniterians. ; | 

SA urHIAE 2 [Minſhew ſuppoſes it to be derived of Saint 

Sa'meriRE 5 Pierre. F. q. d. St. Peter's-Herb) a Plant 
which generally grows upon rocky Cliffs in the Sea. 

SAM LAK [exemplare, L.] a Pattern or Model; alſo a 
Piece of Canvas, on which Girls learn to mark, or work 
Letters and Figures, with a Needle. | 

Sa'MPLE [exemplare, or exemplum, L.] ſome Part of a 


Commodity, given as a Pattern, to ſhew the Quality or Con- 


dition of it. 

 SawPsAFE'IANs, a Sect, neither properly eros, Chriſtians, 
nor Gentiles : They allow of one God, and are ſtiff Unita- 
rians, | 


SamPsU'caixon [gepyuymer, Gr.] an Ointment where- | 


in Marjoram is the chief Ingredient. 
Sa/mPsUCHUM [gewauxey of aim Juyyy, healing the 
Mind, Gr.] ſweet Marjoram. | 
Sa'NABLE [ ſanabilis, L.] curable, that may be healed 
or cured. | 
Sa'NABLENESS, Capableneſs of being healed. 


Sa'NaTive [of /anare, L.] of a healing Quality. 
3 OY, Waters o by nay that are 
good to preſerve or reſtore Health. n 
SA'NATIVENESss [of ſanare, L.] an healing Quality. 
Sa- Bell [q. Saint's-Bell, or the Santtus-Bell, formerly 
rung, when the Prieſt ſaid, Sanctus, Sanctus, Dominus, Deus 
Sabaoth] a little Bell in Church - Steeples. 
Sax cTITIcA Tiox, a Hallowing or making holy and 
ſeparate s God; LE | 
To Sa Nc i [Janfificare, L.] to make Holy. | 
SANCTIMO'NIAL [ ſanftimonialis,. L. ] of, or pertaining to 
Holineſs. a | 
SA'NCTIMONY 
SANCTIMO'NIOUSNESS, & voutneſs. | 
SANTIMO'N10Us [of ſanftimenia, L. holy, devout. 
SA'NCTION, a decrecing, enacting or eſtabliſhing any De- 
cree or Ordinance; alſo the Decree. or Ordinance itſelf; 


- 


the Authority given to any judicial Decree or AQ, whereby 


it becomes legal or current. e 5 
_ SA'NCTITY [| ſanfitas, L.] Holineſs. _- . 


Sa'xCTUARY [ /anfaariam, L.] in antient Times, was a 


SA 


Place privileged by the Prince, for the Safeguard of the 


Lives of Men, who were capital Offenders. Traitors, Mur- 
derers, tr. were protected in theſe Sanctuaries, if they ac- 
knowledged their Fault in forty Days, and conſented to 
Baniſnment; but after forty Days no Man might relieve 
them. Of theſe Sanctuaries, there were many in England. 
Sa/ncTuM ſanctorum, i. e. the Holy of Holies, L. | 
Sanp [ yan®, Sax. and Dan. ] a fine hard gravelly Earth. 
SAnD-Bags, are Bags 
containing about a cubi- 
cal Foot of Earth; they 
are uſed for railing Pa- 
rapets in haſte, or to 
i repair what is beaten 
down ; they are of uſe when the Ground is rocky, and af- 
fords no Earth to carry on their Approaches, becauſe they 
can be eaſily brought from far off, and removed at will. The 
ſmaller Sand- bags hold about half a cubical Foot of Earth, 
and ſerve to be placed upon the ſuperior Talus of the Para- 
pet, to cover thoſe” that are behind, who fire through the 
Embraſures or Intervals which are left betwixt them. 
Sa'np-Blind, purblind, or near-ſighted. 


1 L. Holinefs, De. 


Sa'nDY, [Yanvig, Sax. ] having Sand, or made of Sand. 

SA'NDINESS [of Sanvineyye, Sax.] Fulneſs of Sand. 

SA'NDAL | Jandalium, L. J a Sort of Slipper or Shoe for 
the Foot, conſiſting of a Sole, with a Hollow at one End to 
embrace the Ancle. 

SA'NDAL, a Kind of Wood brought from India. 

SA'NDARACK, a Mineral of a bright red Colour, not much 
unlike to red Arſenick ; alſo a white Gum oozing out of the 
Juniper-Tree. | 

SA'NDARACH, is either natural or artificial; the Natural 
is found in Mines of Gold and Silver, the Artificial is made 
of Orpiment, put into an Earthen-pot, cloſe ſtopped, and 
baked five Hours in a Furnace. 

Sa'xp-Eels, Eels which lie in the Sand. 

SAa'NDERs, a precious Kind of Indian Wood, of which 
there are three Sorts, red, yellow, and white. 

SN” EVER Nin de verre, F. i. e. the Greaſe of Glaſs] 
the Droſs of Glaſs, or the Scum that ariſes from the Aſhes 
of the Herb 7 | | | 

Sa'np-Gave! [in Redley in Glouceſterſhire) a Duty paid to 
the Lord of the a by his Tagan, for Livery to 
dig up Sand for their Uſe. | 

SA/NDLING, a Sea-Fiſh. © 
— _= [ /anus, L.] ſound, whole; in his Senſes or right 

ind. | | 

SA'NENESsS | ſanitas, L.] Soundneſs of Health. 

Sa'NnDY Xx, a red or purple Colour, made of Cerus and 
Ruaddle burnt together; red Arſenict, alſo a Shrub bearing a 
Flower of a ſcarlet Colour. 

SA'NGIACK, a Governor of a City or Country in the 
Turkiſh Dominions ; next in Dignity to a Beglerbeg. 

SA'NGLANT, bloody, F. | | 

SANGLI'ER [with Hunters] a wild Boar of four Years old. 

SANGU1FICA'T1ON [With N the Converſion or 
turning of Cþy/e into Blood, which is performed (not as the 

Antients imagined in ſome peculiar Part of the Body, as the 
Heart, Liver, c. but) in all the Parts of it. | 
To Sa'NGu1py [ ſanguificare, L.] to make Blood. 
SANGU1'FLUOUS | ſanguifluus, L.] flowing with Blood. 
SA'NGUINARINESS, blood-thirſtineſs, cruelty. 
SA'NGUINARY | ſanguinarius, L.] that delights in ſhedding 
Blood; Blood-thirſty, Cruel. "= 

SA'NGUINE [| ſanguinens, L.] full or abounding with Blood; 
a being of a Complexion, where that Humour is predo- 
minant. 

 Sa'NGUINE-Stone, a Blood-ſtone; a Kind of Faſper, brought 

from New-Spain, of a dark -brown Colour, marked with 

Spots of a Blood-red, uſed for ſtopping Blood. 

Sa'Ncuing [in Heraldry] is expreſs'd in en- 
graving by Lines hatch'd croſs one another dia- 
gonally, both dexter and ſiniſter, as in the Figure. 

SA'NGUINEM redimere [old Records] to redeem 
the Blood, i. e. to pay the Mercheta Mulierum, 
or accuſtom'd Fine, for Leave to ſervile Tenants to diſpoſe 
of their Daughters in Marriage, L. | 

Sancu1s0'RBA [with Botanifts] the Herb Pimpernel, L. 

_ $4'xnov1s Draconis, i. e. Dragon's-Blood, the Gum of the 

Dragon Tree, L. © 0 : 359 

 Sa/novis Blood, [ Anat.] a red, florid Humour, contain- 

ed in theVeins and Arteries, ſo as to give Nouriſhment, Life, 
and Strength to all the Parts of the Bode. 

SA Nuis [in our antient Cuſtomi] a Right or Power, which 
the chief Lord of the Fee had to determine in Cauſes where 

Blood wal dll T“ 
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| 8x/n6v15 colcetus{with Chymifs]-a Term apply d to what. Saru [in Heroli.] is uſed: by thoſe that blazon Cost 
ſoever is of a Taſte, as quick and tart as Calx, L. Armour by Precious Stones for Azure. ' Frog Ri 
 SA/NHEDRIN 830. Heb. of Eurideroy, Or-] the ſu-  SartewT1'PoTENT|[ apientipotens, L.] mighty in Wiſdom. 
preme Council among the antient Fees; or the Court of Ju- Dentes SarixxTIEA, Teeth, ſo called, becauſe they do 
dicature of their Republick; wherein were diſpatch'd all the not appear till Perſons are come to Years of Diſeretion. 
great Affairs both of their Religion and Polſcy. This con- SAaPIE'NTIAL, an Epithet uſed of certain Books of Serip- 
liſted of the High- Prieſt, and 70 Seniors or Elders. ture, calculated for our Inſtruction and Improvement, in 
SA N,j,u [ /anicula, L.] the Herb Selt-heal,, . Prudence or moral Wiſdom, as . Proverhbs,. Canticles, Ecle. 
| Sa'nigs [in Phyjich] a thin ſerous Matter iffaing out of fiaftes Ecvelefpaſticus, the Pſalmi, and Book of Job. 
Wounds and Ulcers, . e Sa'PLEss [of Sæpeley, Sax.) without Sap. 
Sanio'pes Fel Tani, , Gen. of gare. eh a Table] + $a'eLE8sNEss, having mo Sap, wanting Sap. 


C * 


Saxipo'pss Ca Diſeaſe When the Breaſt is ſtraitened and Sa'PLING, a young Tree full of Sap. 5 
flattened like a Table. | * | Sarova'r1a [with Botanifts] the Herb Sope-wort, Z. 
Sans without, F. as ſans Ceremonie, F. i. e. without Cere- SAaro SA'PIENTIEA [with Chymiſts} i. e. the Soap of Wir. 


mony or Complement.  , - + dom, i. e. common Salt, 2. 
To SA'NTER prob. of ſana terra, L. i. e. the Holy- ; Saror1'eeROVs [|/aporifer, L.] cauſing a Savour, 
To . nd, becauſe in antient Times, when Sa'PORATED [ ſaporatus, L.] made ſavoury. 


chere were frequent Expeditions to the Holy- Land, many Sa'Por [in Botan. Writers) the Taſte, ſapore, with the 
idle Perſons ſauntred about from Place to Place, under Pre- Taſte, L. A oe ; | 1 
tence that they had taken the Croſs upon them, or intended SAPORI'FICK [of ſaporiſicus, L.] cauſing Savour, Relifh 
ſo to do, and go thither] to wander or rove up and down. or Taſte, rod or notify yen tn 
SA'NTALUM, a hard, heavy, odoriferous, medicinal Wood SaPoR1'Fick Particles[in Bee are ſuch, as by their Ac. 
brought from the Eaſt-Indies, the Wood of the Tree Saun- tion on the Tongue, occaſion that Senſe we call Savour or 


ders, L. | Leanne 


* 
— 
* 
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. Sauro'x ie [with Botani/ts] a Sort of Wormwood, L. | SAPORI'FICKNESs [of ſaporificus, L. Ia Taſte- cauſing Qu. 
361 Saxnro'nica {ſo called of the Santones in France] a Kind lit. i Ne ike 
50 ) of Wormwood. | .. Sa'poRovus [ /aporus, 1.4 ſavoury, reliſhing. 
wTE SANTERNA, artificial Borax or gold Sodder, L. , "Sa'POROUS Bodies [in Phyficks] are ſuch as are capable of 
Sar [Yzpe, Sax.] the Juice of Trees, which, riſing up yielding ſome, kind of Taſte, when touch'd with the Tongue. 
from the Root, runs to the Ends of the Branches, and ſerves SA'POROUSNESS [of. ſaporus, L.] Savourineſs. 


for their Nouriſhment ; alſo the ſofteſt and whiteſt Part of SA'PPINESs [Sepency ye, Sax.] the having Sap. 
Timber, Ds. | Sa IN [of aper, F.] undermining. 
Green SAP, the thickened Juice of the Rhamnus, or Buck. Sa'rPiNG [in Milit. Art.] a working under Ground to 
thorn-Berry. Wy gain the Deſcent of a Ditch, Counterſcarp, &c. and the at- 
To Sar 2 [ /aper, F.] to undermine or dig into the tacking of a Place. It is performed by digging a deep Ditch 


To SapeC Ground; allo to cut open. deſcending by Steps from top to bottom under a Corridor, car- 

A Sar PT { /ape, F.] a digging with Pick-axes, Shovels, rying it as far as the Bottom of the Ditch, when that is 

A Sarx © and other ſuch Tools at the Foot of a Wall, or dry, or the Surface of the Water, when wet. — 
any Building, to undermine and overthrow It; Or, SA [Gapic, Sax.] having Sap. 


ASaP, is the digging deep under the Earth, in ſinking lower SA'RABAND [ /arabande, F.] a muſical Compoſition 4l- 
by Degrees, to paſs under the Glacis, and open a Way to ways in triple time, and is in reality no more than a Minuet, 
come under Cover to the Paſſage of the Mar. . After they the Motions of which are flow and ſerious. 
have overcome all the Obſtacles which the Beſieged have op- SA'RABAND, a Dance to the ſame Meaſure which uſually 
poſed to hinder the Advancement of their Approaches, and terminates when the Hand riſes, whereby it is diftinguiſhed 

R that, notwithſtanding their frequent Sallies, they are at laſt from a Courant, which uſually ends when the Hand that beats 
got near the Foot of the Glacis, the Trench is carried direct- Time falls; and is otherwiſe much the ſame as a Minuet. 
ly forwards, the Work- men covering themſelves the beſt way - SaRACE'nica [with Bataniſts] a Sort of Birth-Wort, L. 
they can, with Blinds, Woolspaths, Sand-bags, or Mantelets SA'RCASM [ ſarcaſmus, L. oegugouts, Gr.] a biting or 
upon Wheels ; when they are got to the Foot of the Glacis, nipping Jell, a bitter Scoff or Taunt, or a keen Irony, where- 
they make Epaulments or Traverſes on each Side, to lodge a by the Orator' ſcoffs and inſults his Adverſary. | 
good Body of Men. The Sap is m:de five or ſix Fathom SaRCa'sT1CAL, ſcoffing, biting, ſatyrical, done by way 
from the Saliant Angle of the Glacis, where the Men are of Sarcaſm. | bY | L 
only cover'd ide-ways ; wherefore they lay Planks over-head, SARCA'STICALNEsS [of * L. of rapracult, 
with Hurdles, and Earth above them. Having by this means Gr.] Scoffingneſs, Satyricalneſs. | 


obliged the Enemy to quit the Coveri-Way, the Pioneers, Sa'RCEL [with Falconers] the Pinion of a Hawk's Wing. 

with Mantelets, Weol-packs, or Sand-bags, make immediate Sa'rcenerT [ ſaracinetto, Ital. prob. q. Saracen's Silk} 3 

ly a Lodgment, covering themſelves the moſt advantageouſly Sort of think Silk for Women's Hoods, c. 

they can from the Fire of the oppolite Baſtion. Sac time [cf ſarcler, F. to rake or weed] is the 
SAA [in Medicine] an old Form, like Rob, which is a Time when Husbandmen weed the Corn. | 

Juice boiled up to ſome Conſiſtence, as that of Grapes eſpe- SARCOCE'LE [Gagxoxian of dF, Fleſh, and xa Tu- 

cially, | mour, Gr.] a Rupture or fleſhy Excreſcence very hard, ri- 
SAE Sapientiæ [in Chymiſ.] common Salt, L. ſing by little and little, about the Teſticle or inner Membrane 


SAPHAE'NA [prob. of NDO, Arab. or of gagys, Gr. ea- of the Scrotum, L. 3 
ſy to be ſeen] the crural Vein, a Vein which deſcends under SARCoco'LLa [of gags and xN MA, Gr. Glue) 3 Gum 
the Skin of the Thigh and Leg, and turns towards the upper oozing out of a Thorny- Tree in Perſia or India. | 
Part of the Foot, where it ſends forth ſeveral Branches.  Sa'rcox'ripLo'oce'LE [of gags, baimaooy and u, Gr.] 
SAPHE'TA [in Architect.] the Board over the Top of a a carneous, omental, fleihy Rupture. 
Window, placed parallel and oppolitc to the Window-board SaRcO OY [| Eaexonoua, Gr. ] a Diſcourſe on the 
at the Bottom. * - Fleſh, or the ſoft Parts of a — Body. 
Sarrut'aR [Sapphirus, L. Eamgeress, Gr.] a Gem or Sa Rc [gaguwmwe, Gr.] a fleſhy Excreſcence, ot 
precious Stone, of a beautiful azure, or Sky- blue Colour, Lump growing in any Part of the Body, eſpecially in 
tranſparent and glittering with golden Sparkles. Noſtrils. WT nf 
SarePnrRE [in Herald.] the blue Colour in the Coats of Sarxco'urnalun [oagxcupancy, of gays and dubabes, 
Noblemen, aniwering to the Jupiter in the Coats of Sove- Gr.] a fleſhy Excreſcence, or bunching out in the Navel. 


oy * Princes, and Azure in thoſe of the Gentry. SARCOPHaA'Gus ꝰ [gagxopay of od eg and gay 
A'PID [us, L.] reliſhing, ſavour x. SakCcorpna'cum ( Gr. to eat] a 'Tomb-itone or Colin, 
Sa'PIDNESS [of /apidus, L..] Savourineſs. | | made of a Stone, ſo called, becauſe it would conſume a 


SAPPHIRE Ruby, a certain precious Stone, between blue Body in 40 Days, and therefore the Antients laid in them 

and red, and is in reality nothing but a Ruby, whoſe Colour thoſe Bodies they had not a Mind to burn. 6 
414 is not yet perfectly form ec. ä Sa'RCosis [.gagrwgrs, Gr. ] the Faculty of breeding 
SA PHI [in Poetry] a Kind of Greek and Latin Verſe; Fleſh. at PEOLAT 3 
ſo. called of Sappbo, a famous Poeteſs of Mytalens, the In- Sacco ricks [oxexormea, Gr.] Remedies proper o . 
ventres of it, conſiſting of 11 Syllables or 5 Feet, of which. up Wounds and Ulcers with new Fleſh; | 


- 
* 


* 


the-firlt, fourth, and fifth are Trochees, the ſecond a Spondec, SARCULA'TION, a Weeding, or\plucking of Weeds, L. | 
and the third a Dachyl. As Sedibus gaudent wariis doliſque. SarculuTu'ra [in dd Writ.) the Wet | ing of : 


$a'kÞA 


7 | 
& * 
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SaPHA'TUM [with Surgeons] a dry Scurf on the Head, L.. 
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Sap (eit, Gr.] a precions Stone of the Colour of  Sarura'crony L ſatisfa&eire, F.] ſufficietit to ſatisfy, 
Fleſh, half 1 8 e e gas os. nene, 
SarDACHA'TES [cad ,n, Gr. Ja Kind of Agate Fa S Tir [ /atiefacere, L.].to fill with Meat ; alſo to 
cornelian Colour. n humour, content, or pleaſe ; alſo to convince; alſo. to diſ- 
Sa'rDIVS * a Sort of Onyx Stone of a black Colour charge a Debt. 49 e eee re 
called a Carne W ae. S TNtVVs, a, um, [in Botan. Writers): which is ſown in 
Sa'rpoin, the Japis Sardiun, * Gardens or Fields, L. | 


SARDO'NIAN ee eee Iſland Sardinia] © Sa'rTEN : [ /attina, tal. Jatin,, F. a fort-of fine, gloſſy 


5 7 WV@TS 


SAR DO“Nex N an in voluntary ſhew'of Laughter, SA TT IN KS.. 

ſaid to be eauſed by a convulfive Diftortion, of the Muſcles of 'Sa'rt1iner, a flight, thin Sattin. e- ns 3 

the Mouth; likewiſe by eating à venemous Herb grow- SA'TRAPA [TaTgamrns, Gr. Ja Peer of a Realm; the chief 

ing there ; this Laughter is, immoderate and deadly. _ Governour of a Province in Perſia. 
SARDO'NTE Ton Pere, Gr. à precious Stone, partly 


S4'TRAry | ſatrapia, L. gergande, Gr, J the Juriſdie- 


2 of the Colour of a Man's Nail, and partly of the Colour of tion or Government of a Province ofa Lord- Lieutenant or 
| a cornelian Stone. | AAS v5 Prefident'ef a County... © 2 la i $4; 
Sarpoxy x [with Heralgs) the murry Colour, in the Coats Satura'xtia [ with, Phy/. ] Medicines ; which qualify 

4 of Noblemen. OO ddſhmharp Humours, ſometimes called 4b/orbents.;..1 ....... - 
n | A SakKk [y< pk, Sax. ] a Shirk; à large Sea-fiſh, which SA'TURATE ſin Botan. Writers] ceply, as th Colour, L. 
4 will bite off a Man's Leg. , dy button; 
h | SARKE'LLUS [old Rec.] a Kind of unlawful Net or Engine SATURDAY [6cageNDeF,..of 62270 n, Saturn, and dæ , 
; for deftroymg Finn. 1 Sax. a Day] the 7th Day of the Week, ſo called of an Idol 

. | - Saxme'xrous (| ſarmentoſus, L.] full of Twigs or Suckers; worſhipped by the antient Saxons. 8 255 

r 1 Sa'r-PLan of Woot [ ſerpillere, F.] half a Sack, containing SA TURDAY S [in the Northern Parts of England] a 


40 Tods ; a ocket in Scotland. * © Space of Time of old, in which it was not lawful 10 fiſn for 


; ; SarePLi'er [of ſerpilliere, F.] A Piece of Canvas for wrap- Salmon. . pl A $45 0 of 
. ping up Wares; a Packing- Clou. ih SATURE'1A [in Butany] the Herb Savoury, L. 
| Sarras1'xs [in Fortif.] a Sort of Port-Cullice, otherwiſe . . SaTv'raTyY [-/aturitas, L.] Fulneſs, Exceſs, Glut. 
| called an Herſe, which is hung with a Cord over the Gate of SATURN [Saturnus, L. or Saturn, of ſatus ſown, becauſe 
| L 4 Town or Fortreſs, and let down in Caſe of a Surprize. he is ſuppoſed to preſide over Agriculture, according, t 


 SarsAPERYLLA [in Medicine] à Plant growing in Ame-. Varro z] according to the Poets, was; the Son; of Cælus an 
rica, a Sudorifick of great Efficacy in ſeveral Diſtempers. Terra, which Cælus having caſt his Sons the Cyc/aps into Hell 
g Sa'rsENET. See Sarcenet. CURR «= Saturn in Revenge, with his Scythe, cut off his Privities, an 
| . A Sarst; a Sort of fine Lawn-Sieve. . diaeeprived him of the Power of begetting, What he had taken 
I T SARS | ſaffer, F.;] to ſift through a Sarſe. from him, he caſt into the Sea, Where, by à continual Agi- 
SarT [in Agriculture] a Piece of Wood-Land turned into tation of the Waves, it found a: favourable Womb among 
Arable. | as he; the Froth, and thence the; Goddeſs Venus was praduc'd. 
SarTo'rIUs Maſculus [with Anat.] the Taylor's Muſcle, Saturn had an elder Brother named Titan, to whom the 
ſo called, becauſe it ſerves to throw one Leg acroſs the Kingdom of the World did of Right belong; but he, by the 
other. * | BY Perſuaſions of his Mother V% and his Siſter Cybe/e, reſign'd 
To SaRvE a Rope [in Sea Language] is to lay on Sinnet, the Scepter to Saturn for his Life, upon Condition that be 
Yarn, Canvas, &fc. | — ſhould not ſuffer any of the Male- Children to live, that the 
Sasu-Mindotos [prob. of chaſſi, F. a Frame] a Window of Empire of the World might devolve to his Poſterity after the 
wooden Work with large Squares. | Death of Saturn. FOE IND 
Sasn [perhaps of Se/a, Ital.] a Sort of Girdle for tying For this Reaſon, Saturn is ſaid to have devoured his Male- 
Night-Gowns, Ec. alſo an Ornament worn by military Children; but his Wife Cybele ſaved Jupiter and Juno, by 


Officers. * conveying them away, and Neptune and Pluto, who were 
SasHoo'ns, Leathers put about the Small of the Leg un- privately nouriſh'd by their Mother, and ſent him a, Stone 
der a Boot, to prevent it from wrinkling. &c. wrapp'd in Swaddling-Clouts inſtead of a Child, which he 


Sa'ssarRASR[ /axifraga, L. g. d. the breaking Stone] a - greedily devoured in the dark. But Apolladorus ſays, that he 
Sa'xarRas { yellow, odoriferous Wood, of a brisk aro- did ſwallow Neptune and Pluto; and that, when Jupiter was 
matick Scent, ſomewhat reſembling Fennel, brought from of Age, he married Metis, the Daughter of Oceanus, who 
Florida in America. | gave a Drink to Saturn that made him vomit them up; 
Sa'ssx, a Sluice or Lock, eſpecially in an artificial River, whereupon Titan, ſeeing. his Expectations fruſtrated, made 
or one that is cut, with Floodgates, to ſhut up or let out War upon Saturn with the Aſſiſtance of his Sons, and having 


Water, for the better Paſſage of Barges, Boats, &c: Du. vanquiſh'd him, clapp'd him up into Priſon, and there kept 
S TAN NM, Heb. i. e. an Adverſary] the Devil. him, till his Son Jupiter became of Age, and deliver d him 
SaTA'N1cal., of, or pertaining to Satan, deviliſh. _ thence. But Saturn having learn'd by ſome Oracle, that one 
SATA'NICALNEss [of Satan] Deviliſnneſs. of his Sons ſhould take his Scepter and Kingdom from him, 


Sa'TCHEr | ſacculus, L. tackel, Teut.] a little Bag or reſolv'd to lay Snares to deſtroy his Son Jupiter; but he, | | 

Sack. | taking Arms againſt his Father, caſt h:m out of his Kingdom : 
SaTE'LLITE Inſtrument [with Mathemat.] an Inſtrument and Empire of Heaven; whereupon Saturn retired to Jtaly 

invented by Mr. Romer, Mathematician to the King of to hide himſelf, which was thence call'd Latium a latendo. 

France; to afliſt in finding the Longitude both by Sea or ( Buchartus applies this Story to Nimrod's Ulurpation of the 

Land, by the Satellites of Jupiter. This may be added to a ſupreme Power.) Janus, the King of 1taly, is ſaid to have 


Watch. | received Saturn with all Civility and Reſpect. EN 
SATELLITE Guard, a Perſon who attends. on another, ei- Saturn is ſaid to have brought upon the Earth the Golden 
ther for his Safety, or to be ready to execute his Pleaſure. Age, when the Ground yielded all Sorts of Fruits, without 


SATELLITES, Life-Guards, or Officers attending on a Labour and Tillage, when 4/r4 or Juſtice manag'd the Af- 
King or Prince, F. of L. . fairs of Men, and they liv'd together in a perfect Love and 
 SaTEe'LLITEs | with Afron. } certain ſecondary Planets Amity. The four Ages mention'd by the Poets were the 
moving round the other Planets, as the Moon does round the Golden under Saturn, or Noah ; the Silver under Jupiter, or 
Earth, thus named, becauſe they are always found attending the Poſterity of Noah ; the Brazen under Nimrod 3 and the 
them from rifing to ſetting, and making the Tour of the Jron, which yet continues. 4 | 
Sun together with them. | | The learned Bochartys endeavours to prove that Saturn is 
Jupiters SatTE'LLITES D Aron. ] four little wandering Noah, and that all the Fables of him are Delineations of his 
Stars or Moons, which move round Jupiter's Body, as that true Hiſtory ; The three Sons of Saturn, that divided the 
Planet does round about the Sun, firſt Hilovered by Galilæo, Empire between them, are equal to the three Sons of Mab; . 
by the Help of a Teleſcope. 8 | the youngeſt Ham, he proves to be Jupiter, Japbet, to be cf 
Saturn's SaTEt'LLITES Abtron. ] five little Stars revolving Neptune, and Shem to be Pluto; and that their different Go- | 
| about the Body of the Planet Saturn, in the like Manner dil- vernments have a Relation to the Places they have inhabited. 
Covered by M. Caſim, in the Year 1684. | And that Ham going into Egypt and Ly bia, being hot Places, 
Jo S ITE [| ſatiare, L.] to ſatisfy, to cox or glut. © is faid to have poſſeſſed Heaven; and that Fapher going into 
SarikrY [| ſatietas, L.] Fulmeſs, Glut, Surfeit. Europe, and the Hands, they feigned him God of the Sea, 
pes 5 SATISPA'CT1ION, A veins ſatisfied, Content, Pleaſure ; allo or Neptun“; and that Shem being remarkable for his, Piety, 


2 a making Amends; Recompence ; alſo a Reparation his profane Brethren, by Way ot Deriſion made him the - 
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| Gualtruchius ſays, that Satarn, or Time, is repreſented as an Sava'na; a Paſture-Ground.in Americas. Span-. 
bld Senior, with Wings upon his Shoulders, and a Scythe in Sauce [ſaws, C. Br. prob. of ſalſus, L.-falted} 
his Hand, as cutting down all before him; and that he is Roots, Herbs, Sallets, &c. 
repreſented as ſwallowing hisown Children with hard Stones, Sauck-alöne, an Herb. 
becauſe Time eats and conſumes" the moſt durable Subſtances. —_Sauce-Box, a ſaucy Perſon. | 
The Antients painted Saturn with fix Wings, to intimate Sav'cingss [prob. of ſaws, Brit. 
the Swiftneſs of Time, and Feet of Wool, or, as others ſay, neſs, Preſumptuouſneſs, &c...... RE EIT eee; 
with the Gont, holding in his Hand a Serpent biting his Sauckxx [ſauciere, F.] a ſmall Diſh to hold Sauce. 
Tail, with à Sickle and an old Garment hanging upon him. _ Sav'cissx [in Gunne ö a long Train of Powder ſew”, 
The Romans depoſited under his Protection and in his up in a Roll of pitch'd. 
Temple their Treature, becauſe in his Reign, 7. . in the in order to fire a Bomb-Cheft. 


Golden Age, there was no Theft or Robbery committed; Saucisson, a Sort of thick Sauſage, F. 5 
and there they laid up the Rolls of the Names of the Roman 
People, which were made of the Skins of Elephants. 


Saturn [in Blazonry] in the Arms of ſovereign Princes, monly uſed to cover Men, to make E 


— 
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a N paulments, Traverſes, 
is us'd inſtead of Sable and Black, in thoſe of Gentlemen, or Breaſt-Works in Ditches full of Water, to render the Way 


and Diamond in the Eſcutcheons of Noblemen. firm for Carriages, and for other Uſes. 


Saruxx [with Afrolag.] is accounted an Enemy to the Saver, preſumptuous, matical, unmannerly. - - 
Nature of Man, and all 1 Creatures, and thence by To SAVE Taleas, L. 2 F.] to deliver, to — 5h 
them called the ter ill F ortune. | | to keep, to ſpare. C Fi "NE 0 
- Sarvan [with Aron. ] is the higheſt of all the Planets, SAVER ge faute [in Law] to excuſe a. Fault; which 1 
but the ſloweſt in Motion; and ſome reckon it 71, others properly when a Man, having made a Default in Court, 
91 times bigger than the Earth. | come afterwards and alledges a good Cauſe why he did it. 

SaTuRN | with Alchymifts] Lead. | 


SA'VINE [ /abina, L.] a Plant. 

SaTu'rN1a [in Chiromancy] the Line which goes through Sa'v1NG, or-ſave, except. | 

the Middle of the Palm of the Hand, to the Root of the SAa'VING [qui Jauve, F.] preſerving, healthful, ſparing. | 

middle Finger, call'd the Line of Saturn. _ Sa'viouk | ſalvator, L. ſauveur, F.] one who'aves or de- 
SATURNA'LIA, were feſtival Days obſerv'd in December in livers. 


Honour of Saturn; and, as Bochartus is of Opinion, took SA'UNKEFINE [ Law] the Determination or final Race 
their Original from Noah's Drunkenneſs. Theſe were Times of a Deſcent of Kindred. - _ 


of all Debauchery and Licentiouſneſs, Servants taking upon 
them to command their Maſters, and Slaves to be unruly, 


without Fear of Puniſhment. | To sSauvxrER [probably of Sancta Terra, L. the Holy-Land, 
The Prieſts of Saturn were initiated in ſcarlet Robes, to of thoſe that ſauntered, or went on Pilgrimage to Feruſalem] 
expreſs their Bloody-mindednefs, and offered to him young to 85 idling P and down, 


Scent or Smell. 


Infants in Sacrifice, for which Inhumanity they were all cru- a'vouRrY | ſavoreux, F. ſaporus, L.] reliſhing, r. 
cified under Tiber ius jo oof And the Carthaginians like- Sa'voury | /avorte, F.] a Winter Pot-herb. 

wiſe did every Year offer to him human Sacrifices, which SA'VINGNEss [of /auver, F. of ſalous, L.] Frugality, + 
was the Subject of an Embaſly from Rome; for tho' the Ro- SA'VOURINESS [of ſauvoureux, F. of ſaporus, L.] Reliſha- 
mans did mightily honour and eſteem Saturn, yet they did bleneſs, Ec. | . 

not approve that Men ſhould be offered to him. But they Savor's [of Savoy in Ttaly, from whence firſt brought] 
ſhew'd him this particular Reſpect, that they cauſed Torches a Sort of fine Cabbage. Sy 

and Tapers to be burning continually upon his Altars. 


SA'USAGE [ ſaucifſe, F.] a Sort of Pudding made of Pork, 
Saturn is ſuppos'd to be the ſame with Malach of the Jrae- 


Spice, c. in Hog's Guts. 


lites. It is derived of JyQ a King. And Kings, and To Saw [ſagen, Teut. or ya an, Sax. ] to cut with a Saw. 

powerful Men, were called Saturni by the Heathens. A Saw [prob. of yaa, 97 an Inſtrument with Teeth, 
SATURNI'N1aNs [of Saturnus, a Diſciple of Menander] a for cutting Boards or Fiber | 

SeR, a Sort of Gnoſticks. 


425 | Saw-Fiſb, a Sea-fiſh ſo named; as having a ſharp-toothed 
SaTu'RNINE, of pertaining to, or of the Nature of the Bone, about three Foot long, like a Saw, in its Fore-head. 
Planet Saturn ; alſo barren; alſo dull, heavy, melancholy. Saws [ſage, Teut. Yaga, Sax.] old grave Sayings, Pro- 

A Satv'RNINE Perſon, one of a ſullen melancholy. Com- 


verbs, Maxims. 
plexion, ſuppoſed to be under the Predominancy of Saturn. 


Saw-Wort, an Herb, having Leaves notched about like 
SaTuRNI'Ness [of Saturn] Dulneſs, Slowneſs. the Tecth of a Saw. 


Sa'ryR [ ſatyra, L. fatyre, F. gaTug@r, Gr.] an inveRtive SaxIFRA'GA [with Phyſicians] Medicines which break 
Poem, that inveighs ſharply againſt Vice and vicious Perſons, the Stone, L. | 


all Manner of Diſcourſe, wherein any Perſon is comprehend- SA'XIFERACE [Saxifrage, L. i. e. Stones breaking] an 
ed; but commonly taken for a Poem that ſharply and witti- Herb good for the Stone in the Bladder. | 
ly rebukes Vice and reflects on vicious Perſons: A Lam- | 


nects a Sa xoxs [Seaxum, Sax. ] a warlike People call'd into 
poon. That Satyr be juſt, it ought to be general; or if it Britain by King Yortigern, either to defend him againſt the 
be of general Uſe, it ought to be true, or elſe it will be a | 


Scots and Pi#s, or to ſecure him in the Command he had 
Libel, and accountable to the Law; and it ought to be uſurp'd over the Britains. They began to eſtabliſh their 
{lrong, to ſtrike powerfully, and the Style and Manner muſt Heptarchy about the Year of Chriſt 457. As to the Original 
be manly and ſmooth. of their | Exit Authors differ. Iidore derives the Name 
Saxon from Saxum, L. a Stone, they being a hardy and war- 


SaTYRS [ed rvęet, Gr.] Fabulous Demi-Gods, who with 
the Fauns and Silvans were ſuppoſed to preſide over Groves like Nation. But the Name Saxon, according to the Nor- 
under the Direction of Pan. They are repreſented in Paint- thern Antiquities, is older even than the Latin Tongue it- 
ing, as half Beaſts, half Men, having Horns on their Heads, ſelf. Krantzxs derives it from Aſchanez, the Son of Gomer 3 
and Feet like Goats. | but he does not ſupport it by ſufficient Authority. Goropius 
Sar YR As is [g&]vgans, Gr.] the luſtleſs Extenſion of Becanus fetches it from Sacee, a People about Armenia; but 
the Vard; alſo the immoderate Deſire of Venery; it is alſo this ſeems to be without any Foundation. But it is molt 
ſometimes taken for the Leproſy, becauſe that Diſeaſe makes 7 


probable they were call'd Saxons, from the ſhort Swords they 
the Skin rough, like that of a Satyr; alſo a Swelling of the commonly wore, called Saxen or Seaxen; and Tacitus lays, 
Glandules behind the Ears. | 


; the Northern Germans were diſtinguiſhable by a round Shield, 
SaTYR1a'sMus, the ſame as ſatyrigſis, L. and a ſhort Sword, that they ware. And as Pontanus ob- 
SaTY'RICAL [ ſatyricus, L. oxJverxos, Gr.] of, or per- 


| ſerves, the Arms of Saxony at this Day are two ſhort Swords 
taining to Satyr; ſevere; ſharp, biting, cenſorious. a-croſs. | 


SATY'RICALNESS, Bitingneſs in Speech, Invectiveneſs. SK Lage [ Seaxen- Laa, Sax.] the Law of the Vel 
SAT X'AIsr [axJvergs, Gr.] a Writer of Satyrs, or Lam- Saxons, which was of Force in nine Counties, viz. Rent, 
ons. | |  Gurrey, &c. Suſſex, Berkſhire, Hanpſbire, Wiltſpire, Se, 
To SATYRIZE [ ſatyrizer, F.] to reprehend or rally af- 1 Dorſethhire and Deronſpire. See Danelage and 

ter a ſatyrical Manner, to lampoon. | Alſercbenlage. 0 3 | 
SaTY'RION [oxJverer, Gr.] the Herb Stander-graſs, Rag-, Say [Sayette, + F. ] a Sort of thin Woollen-Stuff or Serge- 

wort, or Prieſt's Pintle. Ge To Say [YzFan, Sax.] to ſpeak, to tell, to relate. 


A Sxa'vac [wn ſauvage, F.] a wild Indian. To Take Sar [with Hunters] is to draw a Knife leiſurely _ 
- SAvacs, wild, barbarous People, who keep no fixd down the Belly of a dead Deer, who has been taten , 
- _ + Hunting, to diſcover what caſe it is in as to Fatnefs, _ 4 


 Habitation, have no Religion, Law, or Policy. 
S VANESs [naturel ſauvage, F.] Wildneſs, Cruelty. _ 
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| Pickled 


* %.- 4 M5 * 
F 4 2 4 * * 4 . 9 «© 
Salt. ]. Unmannerli 

n * 


oth, about two Inches Diametet, 


Sav'crs30xs [in Milit. Arti] Faggots. or Faſcines made 
of large Boughs of Trees bound together; they gon 


Sa'vour [aber, L. ſaveur, F.] Taſte or Reliſh ; alſo 


2 N the eee 


2 


5 


Isen Le Li- "_ Scart of te Whelt, „Gab eaten. 19 en baude fp 


WV. or Wound. 


2 corrupt Fleſh the Bobes e holed cd 1 


Sca'unarD [of *habbe, De. cccording to Auggen the =*Sextirver fn Ai A Knife uſed" in DiſleQions and 
c 


Sheath of "a Sword. 


als in maßy en Oise“ 


ED —_— L. having Scabks. A Scalable hn ee Gr: oblique) tor 
8er 225 4 (in 200 2 Diſtemper, called ab the or wander up and down. 4407 10 ey 


Fruſh. 


Sca'mBLING [prob.' of 04 Or, oblique] at a Pi 


61 * 


a*BBEDNESS 5 wn ſſtance one from another; as a” a Capebling Town, à Town 
bo BIN ESS Fluide L Icke being ſcabby. | where the Houſes ſtand ata | IS Wy one from the other. 
SCABE LLUM [in the ant. Architect.] i. e. a Forte; D Sea 'vieen” [oſcanper, F.] to run away in a Nenne, 
a Kind of Pedeſta uſually ſquare, ſometimes polygonous, We  Scammo'nla [with Botariſts] Scammony, _ 17 
high and ſlender, commonly termjnating in a Kind of Sh - $cammo'nlum, the Juice of Scammony, L. 


or Scabbard or profiled in Mantier of a Baluſter: "4 
Scan10'sa [with Beraniſti] ſcabious, . 
Sca'nBY [ ſcabiofus, L. ] ſcabbed, full of Seas; 


Sca'pBROUS eee L.] roug h, 
Sca'BROUSNESS [0 


Roughnels. 


— es ScamrilLE [in Afchiteft] certain Zocco's' or 
Blocks which ſerve to raiſe the reſt of the, Members of any 
Pillar or Statue beneath which they are placed beneath the 
rugged, amplified: Projectures of the Stylobatæ Cornices, and are well  repre- 


feabroſus;: 3 F. ] Ruggednels, ſented by the Pedeſtals of our Statues. 


Sca'MMozz1's Rule, a two-footed Joint-Rule, ate! for 


Scacu'RcULE [in Chymiftry] a 'Spirit drawn out of the the Uſe of Builders, and hrſt invented by Saamoxxi, the fa- 


Bone of the Heart of an Hart. 


Sca'rrolp [ſ-avor, Du. echafaud, F. a Phce raiſed SCA'MNUM even | (old Rec.] A . * 
higher than the Ground, for the better Proſpect. 


mous Architect. 


2 


ScAu “Nu Hippocratis Ii. e. 'Hippocrates's Bench] an In- 


'Scax'rroLDinGT[echarfaud, 7 by F.] Poles and Boards wel ſtrument in Length 6 Ells, os uſed in the ſetting of Bones. 
il 


for the Conveniency of Bu 
Sc LA, a Ladder, L. | 
Sca'La [with Surgeons] a certain 
Diſſocation, 'L. 


To SCAN ſcandere, L.] to fift or —— a Buſineſs ; to 
examine a\ Thing thoroughly, to conſider it well. 
" Jnftramenit to reduce a 7 Scan « Verse, to meaſure or prove it according to the 
Number of its Feet. 


- Sca'La [in Anat.] the Canal or Cochlea, that is divided by Sca'xDal [in the enlgar Senſe] is ſome Action or Opi- 
a Septum into two Canals, called Scala, L. nion contrary to good Manners, or to the general Senſe of the 
Sca'La Tympani, that Canal which looks towards the People; allo a diſadvantageous Rumour or Report, or an 


Tympanum, L. 


Action whereby any one is affronted in publick. 


Sca'La Veſtibuli, that Canal that has a Communication Sea/npal | ſcandalum, L. exardaxoy, Gr.] in a ſcriptu- 


with the Veſtibulum, L. 


ral Senſe, is any Thing that may draw Perſons aſide, or ſol- 


ScaLa'po [egſcalada, Span. ſcalatta, Ital ] a furious At- licit them to Sin; ; an Offence; alſo a Stumbling- block. 
tack upon a Wall or Rampart of a fortified Place, with ſcaling Active Sca'xnvar, is a real Induction to Sin. 


Ladders. 
Ad ScalLau [old Rec. ] i. e. to, or 


Paſſive Sca'xDal,' the Impreſſion an active Scandal 
at the Scale: The an- makes on the Perſon that is induced to ſin. 


tient Way of paying Money into the ene, where 205. To SCA'NDAL 70 tandalizare, L. of oxareaiter, 


and 64. was paid for 205. 


To Sc NDALER r.] to give Offence, to raiſe a Scan- 


To Scar [ ſcaldare, L.] to burn with hot Liquor. dil upon one. 


4 Scauv-Head [ g. d. a ſcaly Head ] a ſeu! , feabbed Sen NDAaLous [ ſcandaleux, F.] giving Offence, defaming, 


Head. abuive, ſhameful, diſgraceful. 
SCALE [eſcaille, F. ſehglie; Ital.J of a- Fiſh, a Bone, Scr. "$ca'nDALousNEss, Reproachfulneſs, Infamouſneſs. 
ScaLE [in Mathemat.) the Degrees of any Arch of a Sca'NDALUM magnatum [i. e. Scandal of great Men] an 


Circle, or of right Lines drawn or engraven upon 4 RUE; as Offence or Wrong done to any high. Perſonage of the Land, 


vines, Tangents, Secants, Sc. 


a as Prelates, Dukes, Earls, c. Great Officers, as the Chancel- 


Plain Scals, and diagonal, ſerve to repreſent any Num- lor, Treaſurer, c. by falſe News, as ſcandalous Reports; 


bers or Meaſures, whoſe Parts are equal one to another. Meſſages, c. alſo a Writ that lies for their recovering of 
SCALE of Muſick 85 Series of Sounds riſing or falling Damages thereupon. 


SCALE of the Gamut 


towards Acuteneſs or Gravity from Sca'xNDENT Stalk [with Botanifts] i. e. climbing Stalk, is 
any given Pitch of Tune to the greateſt Diſtance. 


one which climbs by the Help of Tendrils, as the Vine, &c. 


SCALE of Miles [in a Map] a Scale for the Meaſuring the Sca'ns10n [in Gram. ] the Scanning of a Verſe ; a Mea- 


Diſtance of one Place from another. 


x iſhes, Bones, c. 


ſuring it by the Number of Feet and Syllables. 


To Scale [ kallar, Dan. ] to take off the Scales of Scanr F{prob. of echantillon, F. 5 leſs than is requiſite, 


Sca'xnty C narrow, or ſhort in Meaſure ; alſo ſcarce. 


To ScaLe Walls [ ſealers; Ital gabel 5. 1 to mount Sca'NTINEss "| prob. of echantillon, F. or wantingne/s, 


up them with Ladders. 


Eng.] being leſs than is requiſite. 


SCA'LENI [of gx@anmvee, Gr.) three Muſcles of the Cheſt, _ Sca'wriine [echantillon, L. ] the Size and Meaſure, Size 


ſo called from their Fi TIS having b 
of Gr. | 


hree unequal Seen, Z. or Standard, whereby the Dimenſions of Things are to be de- 
termined. 


L Scale'num [ with Geom.] 2 Triangle that has its  ScapsLLa'ruM | wich Anat.] a Denudation or making 


three Sides unequal to one another; ſeo the bare the Glans of 


Figure. 


0 Penis, when the Prepuce will not 
5 draw over it. 


Sca'LENUS arent! Tin 4 Anat.] a Maſcle ang from the \ScA'Pna fene, Anat.] the inner Rim of the Ear, I. 


Fore- part of the ſecond, third, and fourth "tranſverſe Pro- Sc PHA 


TKGQN, Gr. ] a Cock- boat. 


ceſſes of the Vertebræ of the Neck, and let into the firſt Rib; Sca'enusm [of cn, of gxan]e, Gr. to make hollow} 
the Office of which is to draw the open Rib eder with among the antient Perfians, a Kind of Puniſhment executed 


the others upwards, in fetching Breat 


by locking the Criminal cloſe up in the Trunk of a Tree, 


' SCA'LENUS ſecundus, a Muſcle taking its Rite ein: the bored thro”! to the Dimenſions of his Body, only with five 


ſecond, third, fourth, and fifth tranſverſe Proceſſes. of the 


_ Holes for his Head, Arms, and Legs to come thro', in which 


Vertebræ of the Neck ſide-ways, and paſſing over the firſt Rib he wüs expoſed to the Sun, and the appearing Parts were 
to its Inſertion in the ſecond, and ſometimes to the third, L. anointed with Milk and Honey to invite the Waſps. The 


SCA'LENUS fertius,"a Muſcle that 


Scalenus ſecundus, from the ſame tratiſverſe Proceſſes of the cloſe pent up in the Wood, rotted his Body. dann _ | 


takes its Riſe near the Criminal was forced to eat abundantly till his Excrements, 


Vertebræ of the Neck, and alſo; from the ſixth of thoſe me thay ſome have lived there 40 Days. e. 


_ ceſſes, and is inſerted to the firſt Rib, I. 


ScaPnni'Des [oxagend\(;, — nage, Gr: a Boat) the 


ScALEs [of scealey, Sax.} a Pair of Balances. . id third Bone of the Tarſus in the Foot, joined to the Ancle- 


Sca'LiNnEss, the being covered with — 
Sc ax Jecailli, F. Þ covered with Scales. 


ScaAlLlTxOA Cant. Writ.Þ a Qua 


SCALL [q. feald] a Sort of Scurf on 


„Scaleo fealogna, q. daun Onion of Hſealon, 


of: 1 alęſtine] a Kind of mall Onion. 
„err Lait deere, Da: 


8 8 
LY 
* < 


MET his 2 * OY © 
. * 7 7 


Bone and three hinder Bones ; otherwiſe called Naviculare 
Os, from the Reſemblance it bears to a Boat. | 


nor Pit eee be. Schr {in 4a. I che binder Part of the Shoulder, the - 
rather of Scales or Slates for covering Houſes, *=# 3 Shoulder:blade ; a broad Bone reſembling à ſcalenous Tri- 


the Head. geg ee J ee geen 8 
Ca'PULAR n of, or pettaining to 4 
Shoulder blade. | 


2 City | 
gon 


enge, u.. Scarula'nis externa Anat,] the favular \ Veig\nfich | 
1 hag Hom: the Muſcles ard Srapule, L. 


* 


* 
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Fiſh. _ | 
 , Scars'BROUS gene 14 bubbling like Water ou 


a Ven arifing- frow the 
e Saule, L. 


1 
= which lie in the. ollow WA 
: 4 Sca'vurany [/ 1 res of 2 L. "the Shawl 
der- bone] Part of the it of fetal Orders of religion 
People, worn over eit Gowns, a5 6 Badge of their er. 
liar Veneration for the Virgin. 
. &ca'vus ſin Þ the: Stall of a Plant, 4 
So rus Cin Architac. ] che Shaſt or Shank of a Pillar be- 
tween the Chapiter and the Pedeſtal. 
Scan [yeah, G. gfarres F. ix, Or be Sem or 
Mark of a Waund. 
Scar de nne Sax} a Beep Rack, the Clift af a Rock. 
Hence Scarborough Caitte 
Sc AA ,, the _ of a Gans Bollan Buſioon; 


or Paſture-Mafler, who afled.haterin i Maging. 120 250 LAW: 
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Ro [of ſraers, Nec} not plentiful, rare, — 
difficult to come by 3 . L. 

Sc RCENESS ”— carits, L. dear, or fraers, Ds. 

Sca'xciry S ſparing] Difficultneſs to be come it, Un- 
commonneſs, Nat-plenty. 

- To Scan [prob. — It. to frighten,o ſcheeren, 
Text. to vex] to put in 

A Scanp-Crow, a Figure of —— ſtuff d with Straw, or 
any Thing ſet up w-afiright away Birds from. Fruit. 

Scan lyceo pye, Sar. Clothing, or prob. of ſcherf, Tout. 
Segment or E/carpe, F.] an Ornament of Silk worn by Wo- 
men, Military Q s, or 'Dwines. 

Scarr-Shin {with 4rat.} the outward Skip, which ſerves 
to defend the Body which is foll of Pores, thro' which it 
diſcharges Sweat and other Moiſture. 

Scarra'tion [of cxapp®, Gr. } the ſame as Scarifi- 
eation. 

Scl ARD, adorned with a Scarf. 

Sca'RFED [Seq Term] pierced, faſtened, or PORT F in. 

ScakiricA riox [with Surgeons] an Operation whereby 
ſeveral Inciſions are made in the Skin, with an Inſtrument 
proper for that Purpoſe, uſually practiſed in Cupping, L. 

Scarteicairor, an Inſtrument made in Form of a Box, 
with 12 or more Lancets, all perfectly in the ſame Plane; 
which being, as it were, cock'd by Means of a Spring, are 
all diſcharged at the ſame Time, by pulling a Kind of Trig- 
ger, and the Points of the Lancets are at once equally driven 
within the Skin. 

SCARIFICATO/RIUM, a Surgean's Inſtrument, having 2 
Number of Points ſet in a Plane, which are all ſtruck into * 
Parts at once in ſcarifying, IL. 

To Sca'rtry | ſcarificare, L. ſcuri far, F.] to lance or open 
a Sore, to make an Incifion in any Part of the Body. 

Sca'xLET | ſcarlato, Ital.] a bright red Colour. - 

Sca'sLET-Crain, a Matter uſed in dying a ſcarlet Colour. 
It is ufually taken for the Grain of a Plant growing on a 
Kind of Holm, in ſome Parts of France, Spain, and Portugal. 
The Arabs call it Kormes. 

Scakrzrr'xA Febris, the ſcarlet or purple F ever, L. 

Scax IO A [ Batary] the broad-lcaved Endive, L. 

ScaRP [eſcarpe, F. Ithe Slope on that fide of a Ditch which 


is next to a fortified Place, and looks towards the Field; alſo 


the Foot of a Rampart-Wall ; or the floping of a'Wall from 
the Bottom of a Work to the Cordon on the fide. of the 
Moat. 

Scaxr [in Heraldry) i is the Scarf which mi- 
litary Commanders wear for Ornament, as he 
bears Argent, a Scarpe Azure 3 lee the Figure 


annexed. 


Sc RR [of &can, Sex. o/charre, F. of KN. Gr.] 


having Ho Cues cam of a Sore. or W ound. 

Scaren ſecacbe, F.] a Kind of Horſe-bit for Bridles. 

Scarenks [eſtaſds, F.] Stilts to put the Feet | in to walk 
in dirty Places. 

* [ [rhere, Da.] a ſort of Iron Patten to ed 
on the Shoes for ſliding on the Ice 3 alſo a Kind of 


of a Spring; abounding. 


ScarTEBRO'SITY, ¶ ſcatebroſe e's * a Flowing: or Rub- 
out. 


Ta ScaTH [yceSian, Sax.] to, injure, hurt, or do Da. 


mage to. 


Ta Sca'TTER [ichetteren, 2.1 to diſperſe, to ſpread 


abroad here and there. 


SCaTV RIENT | ſeaturiens, To } running or fowing over, 


iſſuing as Water out of a Spring. 
_ SCaTURIGINOUS, been, 10 ele fy. 
af 9 th 
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rale 


heriffs, A. 
Wares ſhewed or 


ty of 1 ls 
wr Ad uſtom, cxetted” by 22 2 e 


EVAGE 


. $cr'w aonNof Mexchant- „ 
offered to Sale within their e bo ; 15 
prohibited by Stat. ag. H VII. "6a 

. The Sc vans, the learned, of /eavant, learned, * 

SCANNER [of ca xan, Sax. to ſcrape or ral a bs 
riſh-Officer, choſen annually, to ſee that the Streets be clean. 
ſed from Dirt and Filth, and they _ a to. carry it 
away id Carts. 

Se WRACK a fart of Sea-Weed. 

' Scx'LETON.! See Sceletys. 

Scz'LzTon ferpentis, a Kind of Stone which EATS 
3 pat; L. * ; 

CE LETUS ine, to up] a r Connection | 
of all the Bones of the Body, * they 2 470 

Sc810TY'REBE [oxaorugfy, Gr. Ja wandering, Pain in the 
Legs, which proceeds chie from the Scurvy, 

Cs” NE [ ſcena, L. cu, Gr.] in the. antient Drand, in 


_% 1 


its general Senſe, was the Theatre wherein dramatick Pieces 


and other publick Shews, were repreſented ; alſo. the Place 
where the Action is canceived to have paſſed, as the Scene of 
War ; alſo a Diviſion or Part of a dramatick Poem deter- 
mined by a new Actor's entering. | 

SCENES, the Pictures repreſenting Lands, Buildings, Ships 
"Ste © If fin Lexar » 

CE'NIC ſcenicus, L. oxnvinog, Gr.] of, or pertaining 

SCE'NICAL FT the Scene, 

SCENOGRA' — - if ters ge L. "KUN αν:s, 

SCENOGRA'PHICK rj .of, or pertaining to Sceno- 
graphy. 

The SCEXOGCRAPHICK Appearance, is different hom an 
Orthographick one, in that the latter ſhews the Side of a 
Figure, Body, or Building, as it is ſeen when the Plane of 
the Glaſs ſtands directly to that Side; | whereas Scenogr 
1 it as it ſeems thro' a Glaſs not parallel to that 


Sc8xn0'GRAPHICK Projection, is the Tranſeription of an 
given Magnitude, into the Plane which interſects the wink 
Pyramid at a proper Diſtance. : | 


SCENQ'GRAPHY | ſcenegrapbia, L. no fu. „Gr. ] is 
the Repreſentation 60 a Building, Oc. 2 it 1s 2 in 
Proſpectiye with its Dimenſiong and Shadows, or ſuch as it 
appears to the Eye. 

SCBNOZGRAPHY [in Profpedios is that Side that declines 
from, or makes Angles with a ight Line, imagined to 
paſs through the two outward convex Points of the _ 
and is by Architects generally called the Return of the 
Foreſight. 

SCENOPE'GLA [GANVOPH Gr. J a Feaſt of the Jews, 
more commonly called the Feaſt of Tabernacles, inſtituted 
after their being poſleſied of the Land of Canazn, in Com- 
memoration of their having 9 in Tents in the - Wil 
derneſs. 

Sce'PTER [ ſceptrum, L. oxturees, Gr.] a * Staff or 
Battoon worn by a King, as a Badge of bis ſovereign Com- 
mand and Authority, at ſuch Times as he appears in-Cere- 
mony, as at a Coronation, £fc.. The Scepter is an Enfign 
of Royalty. of greater Antiquity than the Crown. 

4 beg PTER [ figuratively] gnifies royal Authority and 


A 4 Serer bn Chr bil having on the Top a Stork's 
Head, and ſupported upon the Hoof of a River-Horſe, was 
put to intimate, that Piety was to be preferr'd 0 — — 
and Religion before Atheiſm and Contempt of Civil 
er: For the Stork is an Emblem of Piety, which the — 
ter ſhould maintain and ſupport above the Reach of Pro- 
faneneſs, intimated by the Hoof of the River-Horſe, which 
is an Animal: eruel and/rapacious, that hath no Regard to its 
Parents, but cruelly murders them i in its Rage. 

A Scepter with an ys en it was uſed as an Hiro 
80 phick of God. 

8 [ eepticus; L. elde, Ge.} of the Secp- 

Sce'eTICK. © ticks or Scepticiſm, that is in Doubt or du 
ſpence, doubeful 1 alſo contemplativce. 

Scg'PIICALNESS [of oximree das, Gr. to aner 
Scepticiſm, or doubting or luſpending che Judgment 9 


” Things. > 4 . 1 


Sck'rricisu, the Doctrine and Opinions of th the 2 
nicks. It eonſiſted in doubting of every Thing, and | 
ing nothing at all, and in hyeping the Judgment in buen 
to every Thi | n | 
Ser viene Keb eee of. e ele 
Gr. to look out or eee een. te] a 56 ef 4 . 
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Ar are uncertain and in dle Con- 


waries equally: e that the Mind is nat w. affent to a 
Thing, but to keep up an —— I difference. 
Whence the Numa is 

is: nothing cermim. E 

Sena PENNY e J 12 anal Duty 

Sch paid in ani — tang gr 
= might be excus d from pannin - + their Cattle in 

their Lord's Puwund, to. hem their — id be 

Schzar Pegaſt [ mou a fixed Stax-oh the ſecond Mag- 
nitude, in the 3 © Lag, wich ao Shoulder 
of Pere. 
Scxz'/puls [ /cbedul, 1 I. vgn, Gr. * $eroll of 

Paper or Paxchment annexed or appended to a Will, a Leaſe, 
gr other Deeds, which contains ſome Panticulazs left out in 
the main Writing; an Inventory of Goods; CA.. 

Sous zin, a Dutch Coin containing 12 Groots or 6 

Stivers, in Value 64. ; of Ig Money's 33 of which 
and 4 4. make 204. 

SCUBMATY SMYS ſof 2 5681 os Hpbit, . 
tation, or Di 


SCHEMATI favs [with 2 che partfcular Manner of - 


forming one Word 1 another. 

— F chema, L. , Gr.] a — Draught, 
en or the Repreſentation of any geometrical or aſtronomi- 
cal Figure or Problem, by Lines ſenfible to the Exe, or of 
the celeſtial Rodies in their proper Places, for any Moment, 
called the Schema coli. 
 Senueg'sts | with Rhet.] a Figure whereby a certain Af- 
ſection or Inclination of the Adverſary is fgigned, on pages 
to be anſwered. This the Latin call Audio. 

Scue REN & 5% old Rer.] Money antiently paid 

SHEA*RING 9 1 the Lord of the Manour by the 
Tenant, for the Liberty of ſhearing his Sheep. 

Senz'ais [ext. Gr.] the Habit or Conſtitution of the 
Body, as it is tleſhy or lean, hard or ſoft, thick or flendev. - 

Sca"ric Fever, a Fever ſo: termed; becauſe it is ſeated 
chiefly in tho Blood, and may be eaſily cured; and on that 
account is diſtinguiſhed from an He&ick: Fever, that is fixed 
in wow We Habit of the Body, and 1 is very dificul to bo re- 
move 

Scion fof Tuſogon or bauer, Gs: ] Athenian Feltivals 
dedicated £ Minerva, which took their Name. from that 
Umbrella or Fan, carried about them in Bracethen, to okreen 
Perſons from the Heat of the 8un. 

Sonam: [Sthifma, L. N.; Gr. a Divifion or Sepatstio] 
it is chiefly uſed of a Separation; happening through Diver- 
„ amang People of the fue Religion. and 

ait 

Denied vues [opopurme, Gr.Jinclinjng to, or uil- 

ScHr's MATICK” F of Schilm. 

Sons MAT lex | 945 UU4 T4205» Gr. ] a Separatiſt, or one 
who ſeparates from the Chriſtian Church. 

Ta SCH13MAT12E {/chi/matizare, L. } jo ſeparate from, 
or rend away: from the Church. 

"SculrE ge 2 Saw. ] Was in inticat:Thaies a 
folemn all the free Tenants and Knights in a 
am hays to 3 Foley: 10 the King, and glett an annual 


Scxonna NTHUM — Gr. Ithe Herb oa li, 

or iweet-ſmelling Reed, . 

SCHOENO/ PRASUM eln, Gr. 12 Vlant odll'd Porrel 
or Cives, L. 


rs OLAR [ ebolaris, L. I one who learns any ching at 
e LARSHIP- [of ſabalaris, 1.3 the Qualification | of a 


Scnol Asie N ſebodafticus, L. of 5 Gr. ] 
8 


SenoLa'srioal like; or pertaining to a Scholar or 
SexoLa'srzcx School. 

ScuoLa'sTicx Divinity, is that Part of Dieiniey which 
Clears and diſcuſſeg-Queſtions, by means of Reaſon” and Ar- 
guments; and is in ſome Meaſure q t Poſitive Divi- 
nity, which is founded on the Authority of che Neibers, 
Councils, De. 1 V. 


SCHOLA' eriekngss, a — * qualified with Schook Learn | 


Scuo' Liner | elta 1 L. Warn daI ene who 
makes Notes - belies, n S.. * 
Seno!Liun [with Mat bemat.] a Remark hy the By; as 
aſter the demonſtting of a ſition, - — PF res * 
might be done ſome other May; ee is 2887 
| Trecaution to e weagr prn ns: ticular 
Application: = e _ 
-- . Scuo'tiuM ee, Gr. 2 Mow, — ene? 


* Wee ba maintins that 


— Gr. J a Fronle oy Eee dhe fuſt 


5 ar Glabe of Wood, witk 4 excular Hole through it, and a 


N 8 © 
e Lende b gd, Gel recen hn | 


8228 Art, or Science 14-tWugh/ 
To dc n, to ghegk or og fey br reprehend.. © 
ScnuooL- ns, Poriona well ailled in hool- Darin, or 
ART earning, 
| $044 '@BAPHY Tanten L. of en * of 
Se N — a Shadow, and Veath, © Des 
zude Draught of 
+ Thing. 


Seta nern un alle the An 4 bens. that Part of 
Aſtronomy which fexves to kad out the Howe of the Day or 

Nighs, by ws Shadow, of the Sun, Moon, ox Stars. 
CIAGRAPHY [in Arebitect. I the — N Edifice or 
Building, cut in its Leng es Breadth, to ſhew. the Inſide of 
it, as Is Convenience of every Noon, with the e 

of the Walls, Timbers, Floors, K. 

SclaucH U Zxiepaxia of era, and Axl Gr. a 


Fi ight] a Fighting with Shadows, 


SOLATHK'RIGAL 2 [arenas Gr. ] of, or pertaining to 

SCIATHE'RiCK 8 Sun- dial. 

Sci rica [exarixh, Gil che Hip. Gout. 

Sci ticA-Craſs, an Herb good for the Sciatico. 

Seba'TIok- Fen {in {nan} a Vein ſeued above the 
outward: Paxt of the Anete, 

SciDaceum [with Surgeons] x Kind of Fracture, or break- 
ing of a Bone, according to its Length, or long- wiſe, L. 

Sci“ Exc, 48: 0Ppoſed to Art, is 4 formed Syſtem, of any 
Branch of Kgowledge, cewprebending the Do&rine, Rea- 
ſon or Theory of the Thing, without any immediate Ap- 
plication of it to any Uſes or Offices, of Life. 

SCIENCE [ ſcientia, L.] Kugawiledge, Learning, Skill, Ge. 

S$ergxcE Im PH a clear and certain Knowledge of any 
Thing fe 4 upon {eli-evident Principles and Demonſtra- 
tions. 


— in God (by Divines) is diſtinguiſhed into three 
Kinds, 


1. The Seuncn of mere Knowledge, whereby he knows 
himſelf and all Things poſſible. 

2. SCIENCE of Viſion, whereby he knows all Things he 
has peſolvedite do, or io permit, in the fame Qa in whi 
he has reſulved . dd and permit them. 

3. A intermediate SN E. Whereb * he knows what 
Angels and. Man will de in certain Cates and certain Cir- 
cumſtances, if he reſolves to bring them about. 


The ſauam lib aral Sci N a e re 


Ariehwatichs Geometry, Aftrovary and 


SerxenÞtaly of, or pertaining to Science. 
\ S$cueNTY BICAL @ (of. fciertigand fucio, 1.1 which cauſe: 
ScigxT1'F1ck For promgtes Knowledge. 
To Scan TITLE | /cinpililare,) oy to ſparkle like Fige. 
SChNPH-LA TION A paring as Fire does. 
Sela, {with Betaniſts] a Squil,, or Sea- Onion, L. 
SCHLLYTES-[axiMAbrags Gs.) Wine, wherein Squils have 
been ſteeped. 
Sc11L 11 TE8-{corpn, Vinegar of Squils, L. 
SIN TAE L958 Liu, LiJfull of Sparks. 
Sc1/METER,- a Sort of broad exoaked Sword: 
SciiocraPaY [oxiayedfiah Gr. } the Profile or Section 
of a Building, to-thew the Inſide thercof. 
So19684FHy, [with, 4irap.) the Art of finding the Hour 


of the Day or Night, by the Shadow. of the Jun, Moon, 


Stars, &c. 
Scigpus'alex [ Tiotheritus, L. ene. Gr.] 2 Part 
of Opticks. 


SC10THERICK Teleſcope, an Inſtrument for obſerving. the 


true Time of the Dey, in order to adjuſt Pendyhum-Clocks 


or Watches. 


Sexfous . LA, L.] 2 Sum tferer in any kind of Know- 


ledge or Learning. 


$eronancy [evartdia of gu-! and warldes Gr. Pi- 
vination] a B by Shadows; or od a of raiſing 


and calling up the Mayes, an Souls. of Neal Fexſons, to 


give the Knowledge of Things to ceme: 
Scion [ Scion, F. A Graſt, or yeung Shoot of a Tree. 


Sc''sz: ations [in Law}. s, Writ calling one to ſhew why 


Judgment paſſed, at lealt 3 Year before, ſhayld nat be exc- 


- cuted. 


8 Na [agcorgin to Peru thn per Autury. 
Wart ng) [of 3 and 6TTYey Gr. to ſee] a Sphare 


Lens placed in it, and ſe fülerl, that ſt mays be $urned-roupd: 


every. waz: like the Bye pf an Animal. Sr — . 


| periments of the darkened Rosm. 


Santos, oy ar belengzog 12 
Selgad a 
enn K 2 


quently to the Liver in a Jaundice. at 


„ 
thaſed by gritty and obſtrukted Matter, as It 


ne r.] a hard immbvenble Swelling 
that reſiſts the Touch, but is without Pain. 


- Serssvrs [ /cifſura, L.] 2 Cut or Cleft, à Chap. 


 ScLavonic Language, is held to be the moſt extenſive Lan- 
"guage in the World, next to the Arabick, being ſpoken from 


the Adriatick to the North-Sea, and from the Caſpian to 


© |, Saxony, by many Nations, viz. the Poles, Muſcovites, Bulga- 


rians, Bohemians, Hungarians, Carinthians, Pruſſ am, and 
Suabians, all which are Deſcendants of the antient Sclavi, or 
Sclavonians, and Sclavonick is their Mother - Tongue, tho' they 
have different Dialects. 

ScLr/'noPHTHA'LMY [ex NH⁰α, of orange; 
and se daAH¹, a Diſeaſe in the Eye, Gr.] a Diſeaſe, where- 
in the Eye is dry, hard, red, and painful, and the Eye- 
brows 16, ſo as, by their exceſſive Dryneſs, not to be open- 
ed after Sleep, without great Pain. | 
 ScixrosAa'tcoMa [6f cn e and nag, Gr, Fleſh} an 
hard Tumour with an Ulceration in the Gums. 
Scrxxo'sis [g%Anggors Gr. Ja hard Swelling of the Spleen. 

'ScLero'TICA [in Anat.] one of the common Membranes 
of the Eye, fituated between the Adnata and the Upea. 

ScLERO'TICKs [Ane Gr.] hardening Medicines, 
ſuch as conſolidate the Fleſh. | 
' Ts Scoar 

To ScoTcn Cor Piece of Wood under it before. 

Scons [with Cm.] Pot-aſhes, alſo the Scoria of any 
Metal. 

To Scory ſſee ſcoffer] to deride or mock at. 

A Scorr, a Mock, Derifion. | 

Sco'rFeR [of ſtoppen, Du. of gzamrre, Gr.] a Derider. 

To SCOLD (herwen Du.] to chide, to wrangle, to quar- 


rel, to brawl, to uſe angry or reproachful Words. 


. Sco'LDINe Women [according to our antient Laws) were 
to be ſet in a Trebuchet, commonly called a Ducking+Stool, 
commonly ſet over ſome deep Water, into which they were 
to be let down or plunged twice under Water, to cool their 
Heat and Choler. | | 

ScoLia's1s [with Anaz.] a Diſtortion of the Back-bone. 

Sco'LLoP [perhaps of fceala, Sax.] the Shell of a Fiſh ; a 
Sort of Indenting of any Thing; allo a Kind of Fiſh. 

. Sco't.Loy-Shell, [in Herald.) is often put into the Coat- 
Armour of military. Perſons. 

SCco'LOPOMACHAERON [@X0x0 tun ies of gxonbant, a 
Woodcock, and weyaieur, a Knife, Gr.] a Kind of Sca/pe/, 
or Surgeon's Knife, thus called from its Reſemblance to the. 
Bill of a Woodcock ; uſed for opening and dilating narrow 
Wounds of the Breaſt, Abſceſſes, &c. 

SCOLOPE'NDRA [exe de, Gr.] a Sort of Worm 
engendered of a melancholy Humour, which makes the 
Gums become ſwell'd and ulcerated, and the Teeth looſe. 

SCOLOPE'NDRIA [E deter, Gr.] the Herb Hart's- 
Tongue, L. 

SCHOLYMUS [gxavu© , Gr.] the Artichoke, L. 

Sconce [gkantze, Dan.] a ſmall Fort, built for the De- 
fence of ſome Paſs, River, c. a Block-houſe. 

SCONCE, a branched Candleſtick. 

Jo Sconce (in the Univerſity of Oxford] is to ſet up fo 
much in the Buttery-book, upon a Perſon's Head, to be 


paid as a Puniſhment for a Duty neglected, or an Offence 


committed; to fine. 

To-build a Sconce, to run a Score at an Ale-houſe, Ta- 
vern, Cc. ſo as to be afraid to go there, for fear of being 
dunn'd. | | 

A Scoor Iſchoepe, Dz.] a hollow, crooked, wooden 
Shovel, to throw out Water with. 

To Scoor, to throw out Water with a Scoop, or hollow 


Shovel. 


SCOOPER, a Water-Fowl, ſo named from its crooked Beak, 
reſembling a Scoop. 


SCoPE [| ſcopns, L.] gxomes, Gr.] Aim, Deſign ; Mark to 


ſhoot at; alſo ſpace, room, "diſtance. 
Scorzx Holes, See Scupper-holes. ow 
Scorvurous [ ſcoprloſus, L.] rocky, full of Rocks. 
Sco'euLo'sITY TR [ 1 e L.] a Rockineſs, or being 
Sco'rurgveurs Fall of Rocks. | 
, ScorBvU'Tick [of corbutus, L.] of, or pertaining to, or 
troubled with the Scurvy. BR! | 
SCORBU'TICKNESS 7 [of Perk nog, L, a being troubled 
SCORBUTICALNESS 8 with the Scurvy. . + 135 
To Scorcn: [eſchorcher,. F.] to dry or parch with Fire or 
great Hat TEE Cry Een Oe 58p 
Score: [in Myfck] Partition, or the original Draught of 
the whole Compoſition, wherein the ſeveral Parts, viz. 


* 


Treble, ſecond Treble, Baſs, 49+. are diſtinctly ſeored and 
22 —ũòPnß[ß 8 


8 
- 


Account or Reckoning, written or ſet down in Chalk, . 


;, hard, 


a Wheel is to ſtop it, by putting in a Stone 


1 ** 
4 


allo Account or Conhderation. - -. Clos GIER OS, 4 (SN 
70 Sco'rra; the Drols, the Recrement of Metals. | FN 
Sco'abiο end, Gr.] the Herb Water-Germander. 
TO Scornt Lit rnen, Du. ec , F. to break the 
Horns or Corners] to condemn, to deſpiſe 1 
ScolaxEx, 2 Contemn er. 

Sco“ Rr, contemptuous, diſdainful, Gr. 

Sco'nnyuLNEss,; Contemptuouineſs, | s 

Sco'x opon [with Botanifts] Garlick, I. 15 
_ ScoRopo'PRASUM [gX089d}Fegory, Gr.] a Plant between 

SGeriiek and Lee fo cn eee 
S8co' x1 [whoſe Characteriſtick is m, Iis one of the twelve 
Signs of the Zodiack, call'd by Aſtrologers a feminine, noc- 
turnal, cold, and phlegmatick Northern Sign of the watery 
Triplicity, and is repreſented, on the Celeſtial Globe, by the 
Form of a Scorpion, . | 4 | | 

Scorrion [exopy@, Gr.] a venomous Inſect of a blick. 
1ſh Colour, having eight Feet and a Sting in its Tail. 

Scorpion-Graſs d an Herb good againſt the Poiſon of 

ScoRPlon-Wore & Scorpions. L | 

A Scoxvion [in Hieroghyphicks] repreſents Malice and 
wicked Subtlety, becauſe it is reported to be cunning in 
— an Opportunity to wound an inconſiderate Paſ- 
enger. 

ScoryPrurun [ , Gr.] the Plant, Turnſole, I. 

SCORzZO'NERA [in Botany] the Plant called Spaniſb Salfy. 

ScoT [ yceat, Sax. a Part, Portion, Shot, or Reckoning. 

ScoT and Lot [ Tceav and low, Sax. ] a cuſtomary © Contri- 
bution laid upon all Subjects, according to their Ability. 
Hence thoſe, who are aſſeſſed or rated to any Contribution, 
are ſaid to pay Scot and Lot. | | 

Scor- Ale [in the Foreſt- Charter] the keeping an Ale-houſe 
within the Foreſt, by an Officer of the Foreſt, who, under 
Colour of his Office, cauſes Perſons to come to his Houſe 
and ſpend their Money, for fear of having Diſpleaſure. 

ScoT-Free, excuſed from paying his Scot or Club; alſo 
free from Puniſhment. 

ScoTCu-Collops, Slices of Veal, fry'd with ſeveral In- 
2 a particular Way. | 

e Scoren-Language, is a corrupt Engliſh, mix d with 
German, — — French. wc 

Scor 14 [ex, Gr.] a Member of Architecture, hol- 
lowed like a double Channel between the Torus and the 
Aftragal ; alſo the Roundel on the Baſe or Bottom of Pillars. 
_ ScoT18Ts, Divines who follow the Opinions of Jahn 
* 2 called the ſubtil Doctor, the Oppoſer of the 

omiſts. 

Sco'Touy [ ſcotoma, L. c, Gr.] a Dizzineſs or 
Swimming in the Head cauſing Dimneſs of Sight, wherein 
the animal Spirits are ſo whitled about, that external Objects 
ſeem to turn round. | | 

SCOTTERING [in Hersfardſbire] a Cuſtom among the Boys 
to burn a Wad of Peas-{traw at the End of Harveſt. ; 

SCOVEL, a Sort of Mop of Clouts for ſweeping an Oven. 

To Scout. Þ [ Skinner ſuppoſes of Yceal-eag, Fax. ſquint- 

7 ae! to knit — Brows, to — 
gruit, cloudy or ſurly; to put on a ſour or gri untenance; 
or a diſdainfal Air. on mY 

A ScounpREL [ ſcondaruolo,Ital. as Skinner ſuppoſes, of ab- 
Jeangere, L. to hide, g. d. one who, (conſcious of his own 
Baſeneſs, hides himſelf] a very Rogue, a pitiful, - raſcally 


+ $conn 'fof tere, Ds! a Fiſſure-or Notch, Miſes) a 


1 
- 


| 


. 


Fellow. | | 
To Scour 7 [ſchruren, Teut.] to cleanſe or make clean; 
To Scow F alſo to purge by Stool; alſo to rove and rob 


on ao Seas. 1 5 

T Scous the Length of the Line [ Milit. Phraſe}is to rake 

a Line from End to Lad wid the 12 ; ſo that every Bullet, 

which comes in at one End, ſweeps all along to the other, 

and leaves no Place of Security. * : 
To. Scour away, to ſcamper or run away. 
Scovu'rinc [in Horſes] a Diſeaſe, a Looſeneſs. 

. . $cov'rING Long ſought [in Cattle] a Diſeaſe. 
Scou “a ius [wit 

Medicines for Horſes. Ofc FOES 
A ScourcE —— Ital. caurgse, F.] a Whip made 

of Thongs of Leather, or Laſhies of ſmall Cord. 
To ScoURGE || ſcoreggiare, Ital.] to Whip, to chaſtiſe 

with Whipping, to puniſh, mn. 52 


4 Scout IKG, F. ſchout, Du.] a Spy ſent to ny 


Tidings of the Army of an Enemy, or to diſcover 
Deſigus; alſo a Judge or Magiſtrate in Halt. 


Scou rs [in an Army] Scout- Watches, Centinels who keep 
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Farriers] gentle Purges, or purging 
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7, Schabs Tkrabbelen, Dr. to tear with the Nails] 
to feel or grope about with the Hands. r- 
| A Lean SERNG, a Body which is little elſe but Skin and 

es. | | 

"beans of Mutton, &c. [of Craig, Scotch, the Neck] the 
lean bony Part of the Neck. | 

Scxacoy [of Craig, Sc. lean. ] very lean. 

Ser a'GGEDNESS, Leanneſs. as 

To ScK AMBLE prob. of krabbelen, or c Nee, Fax. to 
ſcrape] to ſnatch eagerly, to ſtrive to catch or lay hold of; 
alſo to climb up a Tree or ſteep Place. Shaw 

Ty SCRANCH, to make a craſhing Noiſe with the Teeth 
in cating. | 
17 Seb APE [ycpeopiari, Sax. ] to ſhave or raze off with 
2 Knife or other Iaftrument. - | | 

A SCRA'PE fot gc neop, Sax. ] as a meer Scrape, a ſaving 
induſtrious Perfon. 


6 = a Niggard, a covetous Perſon. 
Scr.a/pinoness, Savingneſs, Parcimony, Over-ſedulouſl- 


neſs in getting. . 
Scars [q. ſerapin s] ſmall Bits. 

A ScraT, an Hermaphrodite, . one who is 
Sexes. | ; 
To Scxarcn [kratzen, Teut. kraiter, Dan.] to tear with 
the Nails, or with a Pin, Needle, or any pointed Inſtru 
ment. + HE”, 

Scrarcn-Work [ ſerafitti, Ital.] a Method of Painting in 
Freſco, by preparing a black Ground, on which was laid a 
white Plaiſter, which being taken off with an Iron Bodkin, 
the White appeared through the Holes, and ſerved for Sha- 
dows. | | 

Scxarciss [with Farriers] a Diſeaſe in Horſes, conſiſt- 
ing of dry Scabs, Chops or Rifts, which breed between the 
Heel and the Paſtern Joint. | . 

To Sc awL 7 [prob. of krabvelen, Du.] to write after a 

ToScRALL © ſorry careleſs Manner, 

Scray, a Bird, called a Sea Swallow. EY 

Scaz ani | ſcreabilis, L.] which may be ſpit out 

77 Jenes prob. of gkriger, Dan.] to make a ſhrill or 
hoarſe Noiſe, as that of a Door, whoſe Hinges are ruſty; 
or a Wheel that is not well greaſed.. - - - 

Scxza'xinc, [probably of gkriger, Dan.] ſhrill Noiſe 
like that of ruſty Hinges, &c. 25 #7 9g 

To Scream [prob. of gkriger, Dan.] to cry out, eſpeci- 
ally in a Fright; alſo on receiving ſome Hurt or 
Wound. | 

Scrz'AMING, a Crying out loudly, ſhrilly, and violently. 

ScREAT10N, a Hawking or Spitting, L. | 

To ScREECH [prob. of gkriger, Dan.] to hoot or howl 
like a Screech-Ow!l. 

ScxEtcn-Orl, | prob. of Scricciola, Ital.] an Owl that 
makes a Shrieking or Hooting in the Night. 

A Screen t? [prob. of ſecerniculum, L.] a Device or Par- 

A SkREEN & tition to keep off the Wind; alſo a Sort of 
Fan or Device for defending from the Heat of a Fire; alſo 
a wooden Frame grated, for ſifting Gravel, Corn, c. 

To Screen t [prob. of ſecernere, L.] to ſhelter or defend 

To SxREENS from; to ſift through a Skreen. 

To Screw [prob. of ſrhroeven, D.] to preſs or force 
with a Screw. 14.4 

A Screw [Eſcroue, F.] one of the five Mechanick Powers; 
chiefly uſcd in preſſing or ſqueezing Bodies cloſe ; and alſo 
in raiſing weighty Things. | 

To Scr1'BBLE [| /cribillare, 
Pen; alſo to write after a pitiful Manner; alſo to write mean- 
ly or in low Stile, as a paultry Author. | 

ScR1'BBLER, a paultry Writer. 

Scr1'BBLE-ſcr4bb/e,- pitiful, ſorry Writing. | 

A Scan | ſeriba, L.] a Writer or Penman, a Secretary, 
a Notary, a'Scrivener. . 1 

ScRIBEs [among the Feros] a Sect which managed the 


of both 


L.] to ſcratch or daſh with a 


groſſes Writings. 
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Senvrrulz [\ſeriptura, L.] the writing a Book the 


4 0 
* 


Style or particular Manner of Writing uſed by an Author; 
the Writings of the Old and New Teftament. 
Scr1'PTURAL'[ ſeripturalis, L.] of, or pertaining to the 
holy Scriptures. N oa; | 
cx1'yTURIsTs, thoſe who ground their Faith on the holy 
Scriptures only. | 
SCRIVENER 


[ ſcrivano, Ital q one who draws up and en- 


Scxo'sicLE [erobiculus, L. à little Ditch, or Furrow. 
ScrRo'BICULUs Cordis [with Anat.] the Heart-Pit, pr Pit 


of the Stomach, L. 


Scro'gy [prob. of ſcrobs, L. 2 Ditch, g. 4. deſerving to 


be thrown into a Ditch] ſorry, pitiful. 


Scro'rulLa 


[of ſcrefula, L. a little Pig] ſcirrhous Tu- 


ScRo'PHULA S mours, or hard Glandules, or Swellings. 


of the Glandules of the Neck and Ears ; the Diſeaſe com- 
monly called the King's- Evil, L. 


Scro'FULARI1A [in Botany] the Herb Pile-Wort, Blind- 
Nettle, or Fig-Wort, L. | 


'ScRo'FULOUS Ce L. Jof, or pertaining to the 
ScroPhuLo'us C King's-Evil ; hard, full of Kernels or 
Swellings of the Glandules, 


SCRO'FULOUSNESs, being afflifted with the King's-Evil. 


ScROLL prob. of roll] a Slip or Roll of Parchment ; al- 
ſo the ſame as Voluta in Architecture. | 


ScroTOCE'LE [of ſcrotum, L. the Cod, and xya4, Gr. ] a 


Rupture of the ſcrotum. | 

ScRo'TUM [in Anat.] the Bag, or common Cap/ula, or 
Membrane, which contains the Teſticles, thus named from 
its Reſemblance to a Pouch or Purſe of Leather, L. 

Sexo run Cordis [with 8 the ſame as Pericardium, 
the Skin which encompaſſes the Heart, I. 

ScRuB [YcNeope, Sax.] an old Broom or Bruſh much 
worn; allo a pitiful or ſorry Fellow. | e 
To Scnxun [ycneopan, Sax. ] to rub hard. | 

ScCRUBBA'DO» the Itch, a Diſtemper; alſo ſlovenly, 
mean-habited. | Hae 

SCRUFF, little Pieces of Wood, Coals, c. that poor 
People gather up at the Side of the Thames at low Water, 
for Firing, © „ A 

Scru”/PLE: L Atrupulus, L.] a Doubt, Niceneſs in Point of 
Conſcience. e. | ' | 

Scxv'rLE [with Chronolngers] a ſmall” Part of Time uſed 
by ſeveral. Eaftern Nations, among the Chaldeans, a2 
Part of an Hour. IS, N e 

Scrv'PLE [with Apoth.] the third Part of a Dram, or the 
Weight of 20 Grains. * NS: 

To Sckv'rIR [of ſcrupulus, L.] 
one ſhall do a 
count, 

Scrv'eLEs [with fron.) as Scruples eclipſed, are that 
Part of the Diameter of the Moon, which enters the Sha- 
dow, expreſſed in the ſame Meaſure wherein the apparent 
Diameter of the Moon is expreſſed. See Digit. 

 ScRUPLES of half Duration [ Aftron.] are an Arch of the 
Orbit of the Moon, which is deſcribed by | 
the Beginning of the Eclipſe to the Middle. 

Scxu'PLEs of Immerſion or Incidence [Aftron.} are an 
Arch of the Orbit of the Moon, which is deſcribed by her 
Center, from the Beginning of the Eclipſe till the Time, 
when its Center falls into the Shadow. TEC 5 

ScrRu'PLES of Enerſien [ Aſtron.) are an Arch of the Or- 


s, L.] to be in Doubt whether 
hing, or not, on a conſcientious Ac- 


bit of the Moon, which is deſcrib'd by her Center, in the 


U 


Affairs of the Synagogue, expounded the Law, called alſo 


Doctors of the L. 
_ Scr1'ninG [with Foiners] a Term uſed, when one Piece 
of Stuff is to be fitted to the Side of another, which is irre- 
| gular, to make the two join cloſe together all the Way; this 
is done by marking it with the Point of a Pair of Compaſſes. 

Scki'xiuu, a Coffer, a Casket to hold Jewels in; alſo a 
Cupboard or Preſs to put Books Books in, L. e 
- Scr1Þ [Skinner derives it of c hæpe, Sax. commodious, 
i. e. ſor travelling; but Minſbet of Scirpus, L. a Bulruſh, 
becauſe antiently Wallets were made of them] a Budget or 
Bag; alſo alittle Piece, as of Paper, Sc. oh 


3 


Y 
i 


ſtrict Inquiry into, to examine thoroughly. 
 ScRUTINE'ER [of ſcrutinium, L.] one who makes a Scru- 


vote. N WR . P'S 


Time from the firſt Emerſion of the Moon's Limb to the 
End of the Eclipſe. | 
ScRU'PULOUS 
preciſe. | 
Scxu'PULOUSNEss @ [ /erupulofitas, L. ] a ſcrupulous Hu- 
Scru'ruLosITY 5 mour, Nicety, Exactneſs. | 
 Scrv/TaBLE | ſerutabilis, L.] that may be ſearched. 
SCRUTA'TION, a Searching, L. 
To. Sckv'rIxIZE [of ferutinium, L. a Search] to make a 


tiny, or examines nicely, | . 
cRU'TINY | ſerutinium. L.] a ſtrict Search or diligent 


Inquiry; a Perufal or Examination of the Suffrages or Votes 
22 Election of a+ Magiſtrate ; an Examination of the 


Scxv'riny [in the Canon Lew)-a Ticket, or ſmall Paper- 


Billet, in which the Electors write their Notes privately at 


her Center, from 


[ ſerupuloſus, L.] full of Scruples, nice, | 


Elections; ſo that it may not be known-for whom the, 
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bees HAR L. eſcritore,; F.] a Kind of 


Scrxir6/rs & long Cabinet, with a Door or Lid opening 
downwards, for the Conveniency of writing on. gt; 

A Scar of Fowls, a great Flock of them. ; 

A Scud, a ſudden Shower of Rain. | >. itt 

To Scup away [prob. of ſt hudden, Du. to agitate] to run 
away all of a ſudden. 3; | 
A Scvu'reLs, a Quarrel with fighting. 
ovgtAi{ey, Gr. to handle roughly] to ſtrive together-in a 
Fray or Fighting. | | 

To Scurx [prob. of ſculcare, L. to watch] to hide one's 
ſelf, to lurk here and there. | 

Sculx [with Hunters] a Company, as a Sculk of Foxes. 

Scuvlt 7 [prob. q. Sell, or of ſchedel, Text. the Head] 

SKULL Me Bone of the Head which contains the Brain, 
Eyes, c. alſo a little Oar to row a Boat with. 

ScuvLL of Freres, a Company of Friars or Brothers. 

Seu of Fiſhes [of yceole, Sax. ] a Shole or great Com- 
pany of Fiſhes. | | 

A Scu'LLER,a Boat rowed with Sculls ; alſo the Waterman. 

Scu'LLERY [prob. of cwufinarius, L.] a Place to do the 
dirty Work of a Kitchen in. 

Scuꝰl L iox prob. of culinarius, belonging to a Kitchen, or 
euilloin, F.] one who does Drudgery in a Kitchen. | 

SCULP ſculptura, L.] a Cut, Print, or engraven Picture. 

Scu'Lys1'r, he carved or engraved, L. 

Scu'LeTuRE | /culptura, L.] the Art of cutting or carv- 
ing Wood, Stone, or other Matter, to form various Figures 
for Repreſentations. Sculpture includes both engraving 
and working in Re/ievo. | 


Scum [ kum, Dan. ecume, F.] Froth, Droſs ; alſo the 


Dregs of the People. 

To Scum [prob. of 8ku:mmer, Dan. or eſcumer, F.] to 
to take off the Scum, Froth, Droſs, &c. from any Liquid, 
melted Metal, &c, | 
Scu'usERR [| Hunting-Term)] the Dung of a Fox. 

To Scu'mmer [prob. of Kemmer, Du.] to ſquirt a wa- 
tery Subſtance out of the Body, | 

Scu'r ER -Holes [ of ſchoepen, Du. to draw off ] ſmall 
Holes made thro' the Sides of a Ship, thro' which the Water 
that is pumped out of the Ship's Hold, or comes any other 
Way, is carried off into the Sea. | 

Scu'eygr- Leathers, Leathers nailed over thoſe Holes. 

Scu'eeer-Nails, ſhort Nails with broad Heads, for nail- 
ing on the Scupper-Leathers. 

SCURF [ cu x, Sax. ] a whitiſh ſcaly Swelling raiſed in 
the Skin of the Head by a ſlimy and mixed Flegm. 

Scu'rringss Scu n xine J Te, Sax.] the having Scurf on 
the Head, r. 1 

Scu' xx, full of, or having Scurf. 

Scu'RRILoUS [| /currilis, L.] railing, ſauey, abuſive, 
ſcandalous. | | 

Scu'RR1LOVSNESS? [| ſeurrilitas, L. ſeurrilite, E.] ſcan- 
SCURRILITY — Language, ſaucy Drollery, 
Buffoonry. | | 
Scu'rvixtss, Badneſs, Naughtineſs, Sorrineſs. | 
The Scu'rvy [| ſcorbutum, L.] a Diſeaſe, the Symptoms 
of which are yellow Spots on the Hands and Feet, Weak- 
neſs of the Legs, ſtinking Breath, Qc. 
Scu'rvy-Graſs, an Herb ſo named for its particular Vir- 
tue in curing the Scurvy. EG. | | 
Scu'rvyY, bad, naughty, untoward, ſorry, pitiful. . 
Scur [ey, d, Sax. kutte, Da.] the Tail of an Hare or 
Coney. 5 | 
38 L eutagium, L. of ſcutum, L. a Shield, 9. 4. 
Shield-Mony, ycild penig, Sax.] a Tax granted to Kin 
Henry III. for his Expedition to the Holy-Land. 
ScuTa'Gio habendo, a Writ to the Tenants, who held 
Lands by Knights-Service, to attend the King in his Wars, 
or to pay a Scutage, Which was 3 Marks for every Knight's 


Fee. | | 


Scu'rentox [ eſer/ſron, F. of ſcutum, L. a Shield] the 
Field or Ground on which a Coat of Arms is painted. 
Scv'Tcnron [with Architects] the Key or Center-Stone 
in a Building; alſo a ſmall Plate of Braſs or Iron to be ſet 
before a Lock. | | 
Scu'rcyeon [with Gardeners] a Bud to be graffed. 
Scur i' FER OUS | /cutifer, L.] Shield-bearing. _ | 
Scu'rirorm [ ſeutiformis, L.] in the Form of a Shield or 
Backler. S | 8 
ScuTiFo'RME Os [ Anat. ] the chief Bone of the Knee, 


called alſo Patella. 1 


ScuT1F0'RMIS cartilago [ Anat.] the broadeſt and biggeſt 
of the Cartilages of the Larynx; ſo called, becauſe in the 


Form of a ſquare Buckler or Shield, called alſo Thyroides. 
3 Scu"TTLE { Yeutel, Sax.] a Duſt- Basket; 
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To Scu'rrLy [g. 4. to ſhuffle, and that Yoſjus derives from 
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Trough of a Mill, thro", which the Flower falls into the Meil. 
Tub; alſo the Bowe on the Top of the Malt. of a Ship. - 
_ Scu"'TTLEs {in a Ship] ſmall ſquare Holes cut in the 
Deck, enough to let a Man thro? ; they are uſed to let Per 
ſons down upon Occaſion 3 alſo thoſe little Windows, cut 
_ in Cabbins 3 _ = Light. 22 | 
CU'TUM, 4 But in Anat.] the Knee-P rom 
* of the Knee. 1 | ener- 
Y'BALON Cennet Gr. ] Dung or Ordure, ebe. 
clally of 3 — Sc. alſo —— Rubbiſh. pe 

SCY'LLA, a Rock in the Sea between Sicily and Ital 
over-againſt the Gulf Charybdis, ſo that the Pallage there i 
dangerous for Ships; whence the Latin Proverb, Incidit in 
Scy/lam cupiens vitare Charybdim, to avoid Scylla, he falls into 
Charyb4is, i. e. to leap out of the Frying- pan into the Fire 

Scy'MiTaR, a Kind of crooked 1 — Sword. b 

Sey ruus [with Anat.] thoſe Paſſages that convey the 
7 from the Os Cribriferme or Sie ve- like Bone to the 

alate. | | 

SCY'REGEMOT sey ne-Zemoy, Sax.] a Court held twi 
every Year by 3 57 the — and the wing 
nan in Shires that had them, or Sheriff, in thoſe committed 
to Sheriffs. f 

Scy'TALa, a Field-Mouſe, Z. 

Scy/raLA [in Mechanicks] a Kind of Radius or Spoke 
ſtanding out of the Axis of a Machine, as a Handle or Loon 
to turn it round or work it by, L. 

Scy'TaLa Laconica [ with the Snag a little 
round Staff ; an Invention for the ſecret writing of Letters to 
Correſpondents, by Means of two Rollers or Cylinders ex- 
actly alike, one being kept by each of the Correſpondents, 

ScyTA'LIDES [@xwT@Aidss, Gr.] the three ſmall Bones 
in each Finger. | 

Scy'ras [Yc,*$e, Sax. ] an Inſtrument for mowing Graſs, 

Scy'Taica [with Botanifts] Sweet-Root or Liquorice, L. 

Sea [Yz, Sax. (ee or Jet, Du.] that general Collection of 
Waters which encompaſſes the Earth, and is called by ſeve- 
ral Names according to the Countries it waſhes, as the Bri- 
tiſh Sea, Iriſh Sea, Baltic Sea, Mediterranean Sea, &c. 

SE Aa-Board | Sea-Phraſe] towards the Sea. | 

Sea Bind-Weed, an Herb, 

Sea-Cock, Bream, Devil, Dragon, ſeveral forts of Fiſhes, 

Sea-Chart, a geographical Deſcription of Coaſts, with 
the true Diſtances, Heights, Courſe, or Winds leading to 
them; alſo called a Plot. 

Sea-Drags [with Sailors] any Things which hang over a 
Ship under Sail; as Shirts, Gowns, Cc. or alſo a Boat 
when it is towed 3 or any Thing that hinders the Courſe of 
the Ship. 

Sga-Gate [ Sea-Term ) when two Ships are brought cloſe 
one to another, by Means of a Wave or Billow, they fay, 
the Ships lie aboard one another in a Sea-gate. 

Seara'riNG [of gz, Sax. and Fa han, Sax. to go] em- 
ploy'd or living at Sea. | | 

Se'a-PorT [of gz, Sax. and portus, L.] g. d. a Gate or 
Door of the Sea. | 

Sea-Longs [with Sailors] the Froth of the Sea. 

SEa-Navcl, a ſmall Shell-fiſh in the Likeneſs of a Navel. 

SEA Navel-Wort, an Herb. WT 

Sea-Turn [in Sea-Language) a Gale or Breeze of Wind 
coming off from the Sea. 

Sea-Voke [in Navigation] a ſort of Contrivance or Tackle 
made ule of, when the Sea is ſo rough that .the Men cannot 
govern the Helm with their Hand. 

Seg'an [NO, Heb.) an Hebrew Meaſure, containing 2 
bout 10 Quarts. A 

SEAL [yigel, Sax. figillum, L.] the Print of a Coat of 
Arms, or {ome other Device made in Wax, and ſet to an 
Deed or Writing ; alſo the Inftrument or Piece of Metal, 
Sc. on which the Figure is engraven that impreſſes the Wax. 

To Seal [ figillare, L. ſeghelen, Du.] to ſet a Seal to 3 
Writing, Sc. | | 

To Sear. hermetically [with CBymiſto] is to ſtop the Neck 
* of a Glaſs-Veſſel with a Pair of Pincers heated 
red- hot. g 

ASA, a Sea-Calf, the Skin of which is uſed in making 
Watch-Ciſes, Cc. | 1 
- SeA'LER, an Officer in the Chancery, appointed by the 
Lord Chancellor, or Keeper of the Great Seal, to ſeal the 


Writs and Inſtruments there made. 


_ Sex'LiNG {in Archite?;] is the fixing a Piece of Wood ot 

Iron in a Wall, with Plaiſter, Mortar, Cement, Lead, or 

other ſolid Bindings. % apts TS. 
To jew a Szam [yeamian, Car.] to ſew a Length with 4 


A las og 
Sra'uLEss [yeamle) Ne, Sax.] without a Seam. 
Lear LT II EGS To og on eg re ne 
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San veam, 69x. J 2 Row of Stitches made with 4 
_ | 


1 


at of an Hog fry'd. 
5 Stau of Glaſ, 130 Pounds or 24 Stone. | 
Sram of Corn [Team, Sax.) 8 Buſhels. 7 
Saus [of a Sig] the Places where her Planks meet and 
join together. sel | | | 
2 323 [in Horſes] a Diſeaſe. : 2 
Sza'msrER fem de, Sax. ] a Perſon who ſews or 
SE —— up Linen Garments. 2 25 | 
SAM 7 [ ſagena, L. gayhm, Gr. ] a fort of large Fiſhing- 
Stan Net. a * ; 
Sean-Hiſp, Fiſh taken in ſuch a Net. | 
YG Star [yea nan, Sax. prob of Eneeg. Gr. dry] to burn 
with an hot Iron, or a Wax-Candle, &c. . | 
Sr ar-Leavres withered, or dead Leaves, ſuch as they are 
at the Fall of the Leaf. | 175 
Star-Hood, dead Boughs cut off from Trees in a Foreſt. 
Szan-Cloth [ yepclats, Sax. ] a Plaiſter for Pains, 
Aches, Oe. 


— "ſari; C. Br. yeim, Sax.] Fat, Tallow, alſo the 


To Searcu [chercher, F.] to ſeek, to look for, to be in 


ueſt of. 
5 A Szarcn [recherche, F.] a ſeeking aſter, a looking for. 
A Sex'RCHER [chercheur, F.] one who ſearches, ſeeks, or 
looks for. | | 
A SrarcueR, an Officer of the Cuſtoms ; alſo one 


whoſe Buſineſs it is to examine, and. by a peculiar Seal to 


mark the Defects of Woollen Cloth. 
SEARSH . F.] a fine Sie ve made of Lawn, c. 
SARSE | 
Sza'son | ſaiſen, F.] one of the four Quarters: of the 
Year, which are four, as Spring, Summer, Autumn, and 
Winter; alſo a fit and proper Time to do any Thing in. 
To SrAsO | ſeaſonare, Ital. aſaiſonner, F.] to ſalt, or 
give any Thing a Reliſh with Salt, Pepper, and Spices. 
SEASON ABI, that which is done in Seaſon, opportune 
convenient. * 
SEA“SONABTENESSs, Opportuneneſs. | 
Sza'soniNGs [in the Ve- Indies] an aguiſh Diſtemper, 
which Foreigners are ſubje to at their firſt Coming. 
A SEAT Ti eo dole, Sax. ſedes, L. ] any Thing whereon to fit, 
To Sear of Firvan, Sax. ] to place upon a Seat, to 
cauſe to fit. ha | 
SzarEx [S eade h, Sax. ] an antient Idol of the Britains, 
or Saxons in Britain, painted with an old and envious Coun- 
tenance, with a thin Viſage, a long Beard, holding a Wheel 
and a Basket of Flowers in his Hand, girded about the 
Loins with a long Girdle, ſuppoſed to be the Saturn of the 
Greeks, Romans, &c. whence our Saturday took its Name, 
beaTen dea, Sax. | 
Sza'vy-Ground, ſuch Ground as is overgrown with 
Ruſhes. 8 
SE AXT [yeax, Sax. ] a Sword uſed by the antient Saxons, 
crooked like a Scythe, whence they are ſuppoſed to take 
their Name. 


SEBE'STENS, a Fruit reſembling. a little Plum, uſed in 
Medicine. | | | 


SE'CANT [ ſecans, L.] cutting. "AVIS 


it into two Parts. | 
SE'CANT [in Trigonometry] a right Line drawn from the 
Center of a Circle thro' one End of a given Arch or 


Angle, till it meets or cuts another Line called a Tangent, 
raiſed on the Outſide at the other End. 


Jo SECAM ſecernere, L. Ito ſeparate, divide, or diſtinguiſh. 


SE'canT 2 a Line that cuts another, or divides 


SECE'SSION, a going aſide, a retiring, or withdrawing, a 


departing from a Side, a revolting, L. 
S xæcx'ss ox [in Medicine] the going off by Secretion. 


SecE'sS10N of Parliament, the Adjournment or breaking 
of it up, . 


To SecLv'pe [ ſecludere, L.] to ſhut apart from others, 


to ſhut out. | | | 
_ Secuv's10N, the Act of ſecluding, ſhutting out, or ſepa- 
rating from, L. ; | | 
Se'coxp | jecundrus, L.] the laſt of the two. | 
Sg'conD | with Aſtronomers] is the Goth Part of a Degree 
of any Circle. | | b 
Se'coxnD [of Time) the Goth Part of a Minute, either in 
the Diviſion of a Circle or the Meafure of Time. A De- 


gree, or an Hour, is each divided into 60 Minutes, marked 
thus (): A Minute is divided into 60 Seconds, marked 
thus (“); A Second into 60 Thirds, marked thus (), &c. 


4 Sg'coxD, one who backs and defends another. 

SE'Con [in Mzyck] one of the muſical Intervals, being 
only the Diilance between any Sound and the next neareſt 
Sound, whether higher or lower. „%% Oo pd Ylees 


a 


Ss'cond Terms [in Algebra] thoſe where the unknown 
Ne e has a Degree leſs, than it has in the Term where 
it is raiſed to the higheſt. | | VL 

Ss'conD Sight, an odd Qualification that many of the 
Inhabit ants of the weſtern Iſlands of Scotland are ſaid to 
have; which is a Faculty of ſeeing Things to come, or at 
a great Diſtatice, -repreſented to the Imagination, as if ac- 
tually viſible and preſent. | Thus, if a Man be about to die, 
or dying, his Image ſhall appear diſtinctly in its natural 
Shape in a Shroud, or other funeral Apparatas, to a ſecond- 
fighted Perſon, who, perhaps, never had ſeen his Perſon; 
after which, the Perſon, ſo ſeen, immediately dies, &-. 

Sg'conD Sightedneſs, the Faculty aforementioned, which 
is a Quality not hereditary ;-and the Perſon who has it, can- 
not exert ĩt at Pleaſure; nor can he prevent it, or communi- 
cate it to others, This Quality is held in Diſcredit among 
the People, ſo that none will counterfeit it, and many con- 
ceal and diſſemble it. This, tho' ſtrange, has been well at 
teſted, and that by Authors of Credit; and laſt by Mr. 
Martin, a Fellow of the Royal Society, in his Natural Hi - 
ſtory of theſe Iſlands. | | LE 

To Si'cond [ ſecunder, F. prob. of ſecundare, L.] to back, 
aid, or aſſiſt another, to fayour or countenance. 


3 oa Che Second, or Number 2. Ital. 


Sz'conD Captain, one whoſe Company has been broke, 
and he joined to another. | . 

Seg'conpD Deliverance, à Writ which lies after the Return 
of Cattle replevy'd,; for replevying of the ſame Cattle again, 
by reaſon of ſome Fault in the Party that replevy'd. a 

Sg'ConDARY | ſecundarias, L. ] the ſecond Man in any 
Place, he who is next to any chief Officer,as of the Compter, 
who is the next Man to the Sheriff, c. 4 
. CONDARY [in Philoſophical Mrit.] ſecond, as ſecondary 

uſes. | 

SeconDaRy Circles [with Afron.) all-Circles which in- 
terſect the fix greater Circles of the Sphere at Right-Angles, 
as the Azimuths or vertical Circles, with reſpect to the Ho- 
_ the Meridian, and the Hour-Circles, to the Equi- 
noctial. 

SECONDARY Circles, in reference to the Ecliptick or Cir- 
cles of Longitude of the Stars, are ſuch, as, paſſing thro* the 
Poles of the Ecliptick, are at Right-Angles to the Ecliptick, 
and as the Meridian and Hour- Circles are to the Equinoctial. 

SgconDaRY Planets [ Aſtron.) thoſe which move round 
other Planets, as the Center of their Motion, and with them 
round the Sun. 

SsconDARY Fever [with Phy/.] is that which ariſes after 
a Crifis or Diſcharge of ſome morbid Matter ; as after the 
Declenſion of the Small-Pox or Meaſles. 

Se'cRESY Oo ſecretus, L.] the keeping of a Matter 

9 ecret or private. 

SE'CREMENT, a ſeparated Part. 

SE'CRET [ ſecretum, L.] a Thing which few People know, 
or that ought to be kept private. | £ 

Sr CRE [| ſecretus, L. ſecret, F.] private, hidden, cloſe ; 
alſo that keeps Counſel. | 

Sx'cnETARY [| ſecretarins, L.] one who is employ'd in 
writing Letters, c. for a Prince or Society. 

Se'cRETNEsSs, Privacy. 


To SECRE'TE [of ſerretum, L.] to hide or conceal by put- 
ting out of the Way. 


SecreE'TED [ ſecretus, L. hid, concealed ; alſo put out of 
the Way. 


Animal Stex rio [in 828 is the Separation of one 
Fluid from another, in the Body of an Animal or Vegetable, 


by means of Glands, or ſomething of the like Nature. 


Sect '[ ſea, L.] a Party profeſſing the ſame Opinion. 
Sg'cTA ad curiam [in Low] a Writ which lies againſt a 
Man who refuſes to perform Suit, either to the County- 
Court, or Court-Baron, L. | Pets” 
Se/cT a facienda per illam, &c. [in Law) a Writ which lies 
to oblige an Heireſs, that has Elders Part of the Co-heirs, 
to perform Service for all the Co-partners, L. | 
| raj molendini, &c. [in Lam] a Writ againſt him who, 


having uſed to grind his Corn at one Mill, leaves it and 


goes to another, L. | 

Str Unica, &c. [in Law) a Writ for that Heir, Who 
is diſtrained by the Lord, to more Suits than one, upon the 
Account of the Lord and of ſeveral Heirs deſcended to 
_ SecTa'R1an [ ſeftarins, L. Jof, or belonging to a Sect. 


o 2 xx [ /eFarius, L.] a Follower of a particular Sect. 
cio Cæſares ¶ Anat.) the Cæſarian Operation, the ſame | 
WHAT ITE rr mtg ak WO 
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Srcrion, à cutting or dividing; alſo the Part cut off or 
divided, N of L. ** r i 

SscT10n [of a Book] a certain Diviſion in the Chapters, 
1 with this Mark 5. 456 7 
Scrion (with Marbemat.] the cutting of one Plane by 
another, or of à Solid by a Plane. | Fi 


SECTION (in Archite&.] is the Profile or Draught of its 


Heights and Depths taiſed on the Plane, as if the whole Fa- 
brick or Building were cut aſunder, to diſcover the Inſide. 
Conick dr cron, is the Figure made by the ſolid Body 

of a-Cone's being ſuppoſed to be cut by a Plane; and theſe 
Sections are uſually counted four, the Circle, Ellipfis, Hy- 
perbola and Parabola. | 2 5 | 

- $#'cT1s non faciendis [in Lam] a Writ which lies for a 
Woman, who ought not to perſorm Suit of Court for her 
Dower. | | 
- . Sz'cToR, an Inſtrument of conſiderable Uſe, in all the 

ractical Parts of the Mathematicks, having Sines, Tangents, 
Secants, Rhumbs, Poligons, e. ; ; 
sSxcrox [of a Circleſ is a Part of a Circle, or a mixed 
Triangle, comprehended between two Radii or Semi-Dia- 
meters; making an Angle at the Center, and an Arch or Part 
of the Circumference. 

SecTor [of. a Sphere] is a conical Solid, whoſe Vertex or 
Top ends in the Center of the Sphere, and its Baſe or Bot- 
tom is a Segment of the ſame Sphere. 

Ss'cULAR ¶ ſecularis, L.] of, or pertaining to the Space 
of an hundred Years ; alſo temporal, as pertaining to this 
World or Life; alſo that is converſant in this World, with- 
out being engaged in a monaſtick Life, or to obſerve the 
Rules of any religious Order. 

Se'cULaR Games [Judi 18 of ſeculum, an Age, L.] 
Theſe Plays were ſo named, becauſe they happened but once 
in an Age or an hundred Years ; at the proclaiming of which, 
the Cryer ſaid, Come to theſe Plays, which no Man now 
living hath ever ſeen, ner ſhall ſee again. At theſe Plays, be- 
ſides the Contention of the Charioteers, the The/alian Horſe- 
men hunted wild Bulls, and, when they had wearied them, 


would leap: on their Backs, and by the Horns force them 


down to the Earth. 

At the Celebration of one of thoſe Plays, there were given 
to be kill'd by Philip, the Emperor, after the Perſian Expe- 
dition, thirty two Elephants, twenty two Tygers, ſixty Lions, 
one hundred Hyene's, one Rhinaceros, ten Archeleontes, ten 


Came lopardi, forty Wild- Horſes, thirty Leopards, beſides a 


thouſand Pair of Fencers or Sword-Players, which were to 
delight the People with their Blood and Wounds. | 
Se'CULAk Prief, one who takes upon him the Care of 
Souls, but does not live under any Rules of religious Orders. 
SECULARIZA'TION, the Action of converting a regular 
Perſon, Place, or Benefice to a Secular one. 
Seg'cULAaR1z'D [ ſeculariſe, F.] made ſecular, i. e. a Lay- 
Man of a Clergy-Man. | 
SecvLa'rtityY [ ſecularitas, L.] Worldlineſs, Addic- 
SE'CULARNESS T Haet to the Things of this World. 
Skcu'N D Agua [with Chymiſts] Second-Water is Agua- 
fortis, which has been already uſed to diſſolve ſome Metal, & 
Secu'nDA ſuperoneratione paſture [in Lam] a Writ where 
Admeaſurement of Paſture hath been made, and he, who at 


. firſt did ſurcharge the Common, does again ſurcharge it, 


notwithſtanding the Admeaſurement, L. 

Secu'nDans [with Mathemat.] an infinite Series or Rank 
of Numbers, which begin from nothing, and proceed as the 
Squares of Numbers in Arithmetical Proportion, as o, 2, 4, 


9, 16, 25 36, 49, 64, Ce. | 
_ + SecunDpary [ ſecundarius, L.] an Officer next in Place 
to the chief Officer. 
SE'cUnDARY Fever [with Py] ſee Secondary. | 
SE'CUNDATION, a ſeconding, forwarding or making proſ- 
perous, L. | 


Secu'xD1 Generis [in Anat.] thoſe Lacteal Veſſels that carry 


the Chyle from theGlands, after it has been diluted there with 


the Lympha, into the common Veſlels ; whereas the Lacteals 


of the Primi Generis carry it from the Inteſtines into the 


Glands, L. 7 Wo 

SECUNDINE | ſecundina, L.] the ſeveral Coats or Mem- 
branes wherein the Fœtus is wrapped, whilſt in the Womb, 
and which are excluded, after tis born; the After-birth or 
Burden, they are named Allentois, Amnion, and Chorion. 

Sgcu'npuM Naturam [i. e. according to the Courſe of 
Nature] a Phraſe which Phyſicians uſe, when all Things are 
duly performed, as in a State of Health. © | 

Secu'rs [ /ecurus, L.] that is ſafe, out of Danger; alſo 


* careleſs, fearleſs.  ' _. | kn 205 
To Sxcuxk | ſecurare, L.] to make ſecnre, to ſave, pro- 
ttet, or ſhelter ; allo to keep from; allo to feize a Perſon or 


Thing: to apprehend, or lay held of obe, to pht lis in 


who is threatened with 


Priſon. g 
: . ¶curitas, L. ſecurert, F.] Security, Sife. 
g e 


- Secu'xiTas de bend Gefu I Law-Term] Surety of the 
eace, L. an 1 485 © 
.'StcvrITa'TE Paris 2 a Writ which lies for one 
th or Danger againſt him who @ 
threatens, L. | RL | 

SgcuriTa'rEM inveniend. Kc. a Writ that lies for the 
King againſt any of his Subjects, to ſtay them from going 
out of the Kingdom without his Leave, IL. SF 

Sxcv'riTY [| ſecuritas, L.] _ the being dut of Dan. 
ger; alſo Bail ; alſo Surety for the Payment of Mony; alſo 
Aſſurance ; alſo pr mann —— 

Secvu'riTY, is painted like a leaning againſt a Pj 
before an Altar, with a Scepter in wed Hand. _ 

Sr DAR [prob. of ſedes, L. a Seat] a cloſe Chair in which 
Perſons of Quality are carried by Men. | 
—_ r [ſedatus, L.] quiet, compoſed, undiſturbed in 

ind. 

Sepa'TeEnEss of [ ſedatus, L.] Compoſure of Mind. 

Sepa'Tive [ ſedativus, L.] of a quieting, allaying, or af. 
ſwaging Quality. 

SE DEFENDE'ND®O [I. e. in defending himſelf ] a Plea for 
him who is charged with the Death of another, ſaying, he 
was forced to do it in his own Defence, or elſe he muſt have 
been in Danger of his own Life; yet muſt he forfeit his 
Goods to the King, and procure his Pardon” of the Lord 
Chancellor, L. . 0 

S2'DENTARY [/ edentarius, L.] that fits much, or works 
ſitting; that keeps at Home, or ſeldom ſtirs abroad. 

Sz'DENTARY Parliaments I in France] ſuch as are fixed 
and ſettled in a Place. | 

er e the State or Condition of one who ſits 
much. 

Sepce [of cg, Sax. ] a Kind of Weed. 

Sg Dor [of Y#cg, Sax.) full of the Weed called Sedge. 

SEDIMENT | ſedimentum, L.] the Settlement, Dregs, 
Grounds, or Lees of any Thing ſettling or-finking down. 


SE'DIMENT of Urine [with Phyſicians] certain Parts of the 


nouriſhing Juice, which being ſeparated from the Blood 
with the Serum, by reaſon of their Weight, fink down to 
the Bottom of the Urine. EY: 

2 10N, a Mutiny, a popular Tumult, a Riſing, or Up- 
roar, L. 

SeD1'T10N [hieroglyphically) was repreſented by two Lob- 
ſters fighting with one another. 

SED1'TIOVS [ ſeditio/us, L.] apt or tending to raiſe Sedi- 
tion; factious, mutinous. | N 

SEDI'TIOUSNEss [of ſeditioſus, L. ſeditieux, F.] a ſeditious 
Humour or Quality. | 

To SR Duc | /educere, L.] to miſlead or deceive to cor- 
rupt or debauch. 4 | 

. ron g che Act of ſeducing or miſleading, F.of 

SE DV“ ER ¶uctor, L. Jone who draws away or miſſeads. 

SEDU'CTIVE ¶eductious, L. ] apt to ſeduce or miſlead. 

Se'pULous [| /edulus, L.] very careful, or diligent, in- 
duſtrious. 

Sepu'LoUSNEss @ [| ſedulitas, L.] Careſulneſs, Dili- 

SEDU'LITY gence. 0 

Se'pum, Houſleek or Sengreen, L. 

SE'DUWAL ZL Hvepale, Sax. ] the Heb Seta or Va- 

SE'TUWALC /erian. FS Fe ik 
Sex [prob. of ſedes, L.] the Dignity or Seat of an Arch- 
biſhop or Biſhop. 2 
2 To Sex [Yeon, Sax. feer,, Dan.] to perceive with the 

yes. | | 

Seed. [Sæd, Sax. ſeed, Dan.] a Matter prepared by Na- 
ture, for the Reproduction and Conſervation of the Species, 
both in Men, Animals, and Plants ; and, according to ſome, 
Naturaliſts, even of Stones, Minerals, and Metals. 

Seep [with Botanifts] is defin'd to be a Body perfected by 


the mutual Operation of two Sexes, containing the Molimen 
of a Plant of the ſame Nature of that from which it Was 


taken. 3 
Ser of Animals, a white, liquid Matter or Humour, 
the thickeſt of any in the' Body, ſeparated from the Blood 


in the Teſticles, and reſerved in proper Veſſels to be the 


Means of Generation. 


Seegp-Leep? [in Husbandry] a Veſſel or Scopper for — | 


Szep-Lip & carrying their Seed-Corh at the Time 
Sowing, I "oY Ne wen 


8 We 5 
Szgb-ſbedding, a Diſeaſe in Cattle. 
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&-z/p11865 [with Brtanifts] Roots of Gilliflowers, c. 
(which come from Seeds ſown ; alſo the young tender Shoots | 
of Plants that have been but newly fown, - | 

Sre'py [of 62v'g, Sag. ] run to, or having Seeds. 

Srv 1NG, fince that, foraſmuch as, Cc. e444 5 

SrEING 7 is a Senſation which proceeds from a due and 

SIGHT 1 Motion of the optick Nerve, which is 
made in the Bottom of the Eye, by the Rays of Light com- 
ing ſrom an Object, and from thence convey'd to the Brain; 
by means of Which, the Soul perceives the Thing illumina- 
ted, together with its Quantity, Quality, and Modification. 
Though this Senſe has its Beginning in the Eye, yet it is 

rſected in the Brain, where the Soul is affected with the 
mpreſſions of viſible Objects. 

To Seek [yecan.and geyYecan, Sav. ] to ſearch or look for; 
alſo to labour or endeavour, to get or obtain. | 

Ser'k1NG [of Feyecan, Sax.] looking for, ſeirching after. 

Lee-SEEL en Sailors] is when a Ship ſeels or rolls to 
the Windward, in which there is Danger, leſt ſhe come 
over too ſhort or ſuddenly, and ſo ſhould founder by the Sea's 
breaking right into her, or elſe have ſome of her upper Works 
carried away; but if ſhe rolls to the Leeward, there is no 
Danger, becauſe the Sea will preſently right her. 

SEEL [Sea-Term, of yyllan, Sax. to give away] is 

Sre'LinG S the ſudden. and violent Tumbling of a Ship, 
ſometimes to one Side, and ſometimes to another, when a 
Wave paſles under her Sides faſter than ſhe can drive away 
with 1t. * | 

Sez'1.186 . [with Falconert] is the running of a Thread 
through the Eye-lids of a Hawk, when firſt taken, ſo that 
ſhe may ſee either very little, or not at all, to cauſe her to 
endure the Hood the better. 

Srr“LIx G [ſpoken of Horſes] who are ſaid to ſeel, when 
white Hairs about the Breadth of a Farthing, mixed with 
thoſe of his natural Colour, grow upon his Eye-brows; which 
is a Mark of old Age, for they never ſeel before the Age 
of 14. ä 

fied prob. of ſemò ler, F.] to appear. 

To SEEM ny Teut.] to beſeem, to become. 

Ser 'mLY. ziemlich, Text.) becoming, decent. 

Set 'MLINESS [of ziemlich, — Comelineſs. 

SEE'MINGNESs (of ziemen, Teut.] Appearance. 

Sr'ER of geon, Sax. to ſee] a Prophet. 

To SEETH [Jeo an, Sax. ] to boil, to ſtew. 

SE'GRUM, an Herb. | | 

SEGMENT'ATED [| ſegmentatus, L.] made of many Pieces, 
of divers Colours. | 

SE 'GMENT [in Geometry] when a Line or the Side of any 
plain Triangle is * Way cut in two, or more Parts, either 
by a perpendicular Line let fall upon it, or otherwiſe, thoſe 
Parts are uſually call'd Segments; and ſo much as one of 
theſe Parts is longer than the other is call'd the Difference 
of the Segments; a 

SE'GMENT of @ Circle [ Geom. ] a Part of a Circle: com- 
prehended between an Arch and a Chord thereof. | 

SE'GMENT of @ Sphere [in Geom.] a Portion of a Sphere 
out off by a Plane in any Part, except the Center; fo that 
the Baſe of ſuch a Segment muſt always be a Circle ; and 
its Surface a Part of that of the Sphere; the whole Seg- 
ment being either greater or leſs than an Hemiſphere. 

SE'GMENT-Leaves [with Botanifts] are Leaves of Plants 
that are cut or divided into many Shreds or Slices. 

SEGMO1DAL Valves [in Anat.] are little Valves of the 
pulmonary Artery, thus named from their Reſemblance to 
the Segments of Circles; the ſame as ſemilunar Valves. 

To SE GREGATE [| ſegregare, L.] to ſeparate or put apart. 

SE GREGa TION, properly a taking out or ſeparating from 
the Stock, a ſeparating, ſevering, or putting apart, L. 

_ SEGRE1aNnT [in Heraldry]a Term uſed of Griffins drawn 

in a leaping Poſture, F. 

 _ SEVaxT [in Heraldry] i. e. ſitting; a Term uſed of a 

| 00 - other Beaſt ſitting like a Cat, with his Fore-feert 
rait, F. | | 

SE'IGN10R, a Lord, a Maſter, Ital. 5 

SE'1GN10R [in Lat] the Lord of tlie Manour or Fee. 
Cn Su'16x16R II. e. the great Lord] the Emperor of 
the Turks. | 

SRO NA [| ſeigneurage, F.] a Prerogative of the 
King, whereby he challenges Allowance of Gold or Silver, 
brought in the Maſs to his Exchange,, for Coin. 

SE'IGNORY [ ſeigneurie, F.] the juriſdiction or Power of 
a Lord, a Lordſhi 5 \ | | 

Se1Mno'LE, a Pipe or half a Tun of Wine. 

dEIRVas15 [with Phyſicians ] an Inflammation in the 
Head, that proceeds from excellive Heat, and happens 
chiefly to young Children xe 5 95 


- 


— 


$f 


Sm's18-fin Lat) the Poſſeſſion of, or Right to Lands, Te- 
nements, c. F. 
_ Ser'six in Fact 
Peflony 5-4 5h 1s & » 

Ss1'sin [in Law) is when ſomething is done that the 
Law requires, as an Inrollment, &c. 5 | 

" S1'81na habenda, &c. 8 Law) a Writ for Delivery of 
Seiſin to the Lord of his Tenements,” after the King hath 
had the Year, Day, and Waſte: 4 

SE1'SABLE, that may be, or that iz liable to be ſeized. 

To Su1zs [air, F.] to take or lay hold of; to take by 
Force or wrongfully.” We. | 

To Serze 7 in Sea-Language } to make faſt or bind; 

To Srast S eſpecially to faſten two Ropes together with 
Rope, Yarn, Cc. alſo the faſtening of a Block or Pulley at 
the End of a Pendant, Tackle, or Garnet, Se. 


kn Elin Law] poſſeſſed of. 


ſin Lato] the actual taking Poſſeſſion in 


SE1'SED 
Serzinc of a Boat [in Sca- Language] is a Rope tied to 
a Ring or Chain in the ed . Boat, we which 
Means it is faſtened to the Side of a Ship in a Harbour. 
SE1!ZING 2 Falconers] is ſaid of a Hawk's taking 
any Thing in her Claws, and holding it faſt. © 
Se1'zuRE, Seizing, Taking into Cuſtody, Attachment, 
Diſtreſs. | | 
Sezu'ncT10N, a putting aſunder, L. 
SLA O [with Botarifts] Hedge-Hyſlop, L. 
SegLanDeR [in Horſes] a ſcabby Diſeaſe. 
Se'Lpom [yelvon, Sax. of yeld rare, and done, Sax.) 
not often. | 


Se'LDoMNEss | selvomne y ye, Sax. ] the not happening 
often, 
SELE'cT [ electus, L.] choſen out of others, choice. 


To SELE'cT [ ſeleftum, of ſeligerc, L.] to chooſe or pick 
out. a | | 


SELE'CTNESS, Choſenneſs, Choiceneſs. 

SELENI'TES LS, ne, Gr.] the Moon-fone, which 
has this remarkable Property, that it increaſes and decreaſes 
as the Moon waxes and wanes, ſaid to be found in Perfia ; 
alſo Mu/covy-Glaſs, to which the aforeſaid Properties have 
been aſcribed. _ 

SgLE/NiUM [g8Ajyior, Gr. a ſort of Ivy. 

SELENO'GRAPHIST [of geAyyy the Moon, and ved to 
deſcribe, Gr.] a Deſcriber of the Moon. 

SELENO'GRAPHY [of ggayyy the Moon, and yeagh a De- 
ſcription] a Deſcription of the Face of the Moon, as di- 
ſtinguiſhed by Spots, &c. which are viſible by the Help of 
a Teleſcope. 

SELEVU'CIANS, a Sect of antient Hereticks, who taught 
that God was corporeal, that the elementary Matter was co- 
eternal with him, and many other like Tenets. 

SELF [yely, Sax. ſelf, Dan.] one's ſelf. 

SELF-Heal, an Herb very good for Wounds. 

SELF-ended, for one's own Advantage. | 

SEL r-dependent, independent, not depending on another. 

SELF-evident, needing no Proof or Demonſtration. 

SELF-interefted, [ intereſse, F.] ſelfiſh. 

SELF-intereftedneſs, a Love of one's ſelf. 

Sg'Lyr1$H, ſelf-intereſted. 

Sg'LFISHNESs, Self-Intereſtedneſs, a being 
to ſerve one's elf. 

Se'LIBRA, half a Pound, or ſix Ounces. 

SEe'L1ON, a Ridge of Land lying between 2 Futrows. 

SELL [with Architect] the loweſt Piece of Timber in a 
Timber-Building, or that on which the whole Superſtruc- 
ture is erected. | 

SE'LLA Curu/is [among the Romans] the Curule-Chair or 
Chair of State, adorned with Ivory, on which the Great 
Magiſtrate had a Right to fit, and to be carried in a Cha- 
riot, L. 

Se'LLA Equina 


, 


entirely bent 


*. 


[with I Part of the Brain 
Se'LLA Sphenoides & compoſed of 4 Proceſſes of the Os 
Sphenoides, ſo called, becauſe of their forming the Reſem- 
blance of a Saddle, in Latin, Sella. It contains the Glandula 


pituitaria, and in Brutes the Rete mirabile. | 


 Sxg'LLA Solida, a Chair or Seat made of one. entire Piece 
of Wood, on which the Roman Augurs fat, in making their 
Obſervations, L. |: oh ; | 
To SELL [of xellan, Sax.] to give the Right of any Thing 
ta ancthees-fors Pric6.: =p i er 
SE'LLERY' [of gbArey, Gr.] a Sallad-Herb. 1 
SELLYANDER {with Farriers] a dry Scab in Horſes, 


 SELLA'NDER rowing, in the very Bent of the Ham of 
SOLA'NDER the hinder Leg. N 70% IEG 
 S#'Lvacs [4. d. ſalvage, 2 to Skinner, becauſe it 


* es 


_ © SEMIQUA'RTLLE 
grees, or one Sign and a Half. 


8 E "8 


prints ind ſtrengthens the Garment } the outtward 
dge of Linnen Cloth. IG AM 
SzMBLABLE [q. /imulabilis, L.] ſeeming, likely, F. 
Se 'MBLABLY | ſemblablement, F.] ſeemingly, likely, F. 
Se 'MBLABLENESs [of /emblable, F.] Likelinels. 
Se 'MBLANCE, Likeneſs, Appearatice, F. 
SEME, of Corn, 8 . 14K 7 8 
 Semer'o051s Jones weng, Gr. ] a Noting or ing. 
SEME1'081S Low Phy/.] an Obſervation or Mark where- 


* 


by ſome Things are diſcovered, by which they ſind out o- 


thers that were unknown. 

Sems1o'TICa [onperwnxn, Gr.) that Part of Phyſick 
which conſiders the Signs or Indications of Health and 
Diſeaſes, and enables the Phyſicians to judge vrhat is, was, 
or will be the State, Order, and Degree of Health or Sick- 


neſs. 


Semen, Seed or Grain; alſo the Seed of Animals or 


Vegetables, L. 

Ss“ ME Yereris [with Chym.] the Scum of Braſs, L. 

SEMEN! Tous [of ſemen and fero, L.] bearing Seed. 

Se/usTs [in Botan.] the Apices of the Attire of a Plant. 
 Se'mi [| ſeris, L.] an Half. 

Se/M1-Arians, ſuch as in appearance condemned the Er- 
rors of Arius, but yet acquieſced in his Principles; only 
palliating and hiding them under ſofter and more moderate 
Terms. 

Se/M1BRIEF [in Myfick] a Muſical Note of half the Quan- 
tity of the Brief or Breve, containing two Minims, tour Crot- 
chets, &c. ; | 


Semici'RcLE [in Geam.] a Figure comprehended between 


the Diameter of a Circle, and half the Circumference ; al- 
ſo a Mathematical Inſtrument, being half the Theodoltie. 

SEMIC1'RCULAR, {of ſemicircularis, L. ] of, or pertaining 
to, or in the Shape of a Semicircle. 

Semic!/RCULARNESS, af Circularneſs. - 

SE 'MIC1RCU/MFERENCE, half the Circumference. 

Semico'LoN [in Printing] a half Colon, a Stop or Point 
in a Sentence, between a Comma and a Colan, marked 
thus (3) expreſſing a Stop or Pauſe greater than a Comma, 
but leſs than a Colon. . 

SEemicomBvu'sr | ſemicombaſtus, L.] half burnt. 

StkMIconsP!'cuous | ſemiconfpicuns, L.] viſible only in 
the half Part. 

Stmicu'si Tus, half a Cubit in Meaſure, L. 

StmiDiaTtE'ssarON [in Mu. ] a defective Fourth. 

Semicu'siuUM, a half Bath, wherein the Patient fits up 
to the Navel. 

Stu- Double [in the Roman Breviary] ſuch Offices and 
Feaſts as are celebrated with leſs Solemnity than the double 
ones; but yet with more than the ſingle ones, 

Semicu'BiCcal. Parabolaid [in Geom.] a Curve or crooked- 
lined Figure, whoſe Ordinates are in ſubtriplicate of the du- 
plicate Proportion of the Diameter, f. e. the Cubes of. the 
Ordinates are as the Squares of the Diameters. 

SEMIDIAMETER [in Geom.] a right Line drawn from 
the Center of a Circle or Sphere to its Circumference ; the 
{ame that 1s called a Radius. 

SEMIDIAPA'SON [in Mufick] a defeftive Octave, or an 
Octave diminiſhed of a minor Semitone, or 4 Comma's. 

SEMIDIAPE/NTE [in Mufick] a defective Fifth, called a 
falſe Fifth. 

SEmIDIaPHa'NOUs, half diaphanous or tranſparent. 

SeMipi'rons [in Mzy.] the After-third, having its Terms 
as 6 to ;. 

aan [in Auat. ] a Muſcle, the ſame as Pero- 
neus Secundus. 

SEM1F1/STULAR Hotvers [With Batan.] are ſuch whoſe up- 
per Pagt reſembles a Pipe, cut off obliquely, as Birth-wort. 

SemiFLo'scuLvs [in Bot. Writ.} a Semifloret, L. 


A SemirLo'RET [with Horiſt,] an Halt-Flouriſh, is tu- | 


bulous at the Beginning like a Floret, and afterwards ex- 
panded in the Form of a Tongue. 
SE'MIFORM [ ſemiformis, L.] half-formed, imperfect. 
SEMIMEMBRANO'sus [in Anat.] a Muſcle of the Leg, ſo 
named from its being halt tendinous, and like a Membrane; 
and alſo lying immediately under the Semi- Nervoſus. It ariſes 
trom the Knob of the Os Iſchium, and is inſerted to the A 
per Part of the ſuperior Appendix ot the Tibia backwards, L. 
S2'mimo'prus half a Buſhel, L. FOOL: 
SEtmi-Nervoſus [in Anat.] a Muſcle of the Thigh, fo cal- 
led, from its being half tendinous and NerveJike. It has 
its Riſe from the outward Part of the Knob of the Os 1/chi- 


an, and is inſerted to the Tibia, L. Ks 
SEMIQUA'DRAT 5 [in A#ron.] an Aſpect of the Planets, 


when diſtant from each other 45 De- 


0 \ 


tor. 


Semreua'ver fin My: a Note, containing ing half the Ou 
tity of hs CR 1 . 


SE'M1SPE'CULUM: [With $#rgeons] an Inſtrument to widen 


a Wound in the Neck of the Bladder. | 
. Sem1-5h1n4'Tus [with Anat.] a Muſcle arifing from all 
the * 7 of the Vertebræ of the Breaſt, and 
g oblique ards, is inſerted to the u Spi 
the faid Pertebres. 1 = 

SEM1-TENDING'SUs [with Anat.] a Muſcle of the Thigh, 
ariſing from the outward Part of the Os Jſchium, and is in. 
ſerted to the Tibia immediately below the End of the Muſcle 
called Gracilis, L. | 

SEM1I-TE'RTIAN, an Ague mixt of a Tertian and a Quo: 
tidian. | 

Se'M1-TONE [in M.] one of the Degrees of concinnous 
Intervals of Concords. | | 

SeMI-LU'NAR Valves in Anat.] are little Valves or Men. 
branes of a Semi- lunar Figure, placed in the'Orifice of the 
Pulmonary Artery, 'to prevent te Relapſe of the Blood in. 
to the Heart, at the Time of its Dilatation. 

SEM1-O'RDINATEsS [in Genn. ] the Halves of the Ordinate; 
or Applicates. | | 

SEMIPELA'GIANS, ſuch as retain ſome Tincture of Pella. 
gianiſm. | | 

— the Proof of a ſingle Evidence. 

EMIQUI'NTILE [in Aron. ] an Aſpect of the Plan 
when — Diſtant of 36 2 From one another. * 

SEMI-SEXTILE [ Aftrol.] a Semi-fixth, an Aſpect of the 
Planets, when they are diſtant from each other one twelfth 
Part of a Circle of 30 Degrees. 

SEMI-VOWELsS [with phage 1. e. Half. Vowels, 
are the Letters f, l, m, n, r, ſ, x, z, which are ſo called, be- 
cauſe, tho they are Conſonants, they are not expreſs'd with. 
out the Aſſiſtance or Sound of the Vowel e, and are diſtin- 
guiſhed into S2/ids and Liguids. 

SEMINA'L1s [in Bot.] the Herb Knot-Graſs, or Swine- 
Graſs, L. | 

Se'MINAL [ ſeminalis, L.] of, or pertaining to Seed. 

SEMINAL Leaves [in Botan.] are two plain, ſoft, and un- 
divided Leaves, which firſt ſhoot forth from the - greateſt 
Part of all ſown Seeds ; which Leaves are generally very dif- 
ferent from thoſe of the ſucceeding Plant in Size, Figure, 
Surface, and Poſition. 

SE'MINAR1ST, one brought up in a Seminary, 

SEMINARY [ ſeminarium, L.] a Seed-Plot or Nurſery for 
the raiſing of young Trees or Plants. 

SE'MINARY. [in Popiſb Countries] a School or College for 
the Inſtruction of young Perſons deſign'd for the Miniſtry, 
thence called SeminaryPrizfts; who are deſigned to propagate 
the Popiſh Doctrine in Proteſtant Countries. 

SeMINA'TION, the Act of ſowing or ſhedding Seeds, 
particularly that of Vegetables, L. | 


SEMuIxA“Tiox, the Emiſſion of the Male Seed into the 


Womb by Coition. 

SEMENI'FICK [of /emen and facio, L.] breeding Seed. 

SEMIPE'DAL, conſiſting of a Foot and an half in Meaſure. 

SE'MITA Luminoſa [in Afron.) a lucid Tra in the Hea- 
vens, which may be ſeen about 6 o' Clock at Night, a lit. 
tle before the Vernal Equinox, extending from the Weſtern 
Horizon up to the Pleiades. | 

SEMPER, always, L. | 

SEMPER-VIRENT [| /erzper & virens, L.] ever-green. 

SEMPER-VIVUM [in Botan.] the Herb Sengreen, Ay- 
green, or Houſe-leek- L. | 

SEMPITE'RNITY [ ſempiternitas, L.] Everlaſtingneſs. 

SEMPITE'RNAL [/ empiternus, L.] continual, perpetual, 
endleſs, everlaſting. | 

SEMPERLE'NITY | ſemperlenitas, L. continual Lenity. | 

Se'N a [prob: of 10. Chald.] the Leaves of an £4ft-Indias 
Shrub of a Purgative Quality. 7 AF 
Ba oy he [ /enarius, L.] of, or pertaining to, or conſiſting 
of fix. 

Se'NATE [ ſenatus, L.] an Aſſembly or Council of Senz- 
tors or of the principal Inhabitants of the State, who have 
a Share in the Governmient ; a Parliament alſo the Court of 
Aldermen in a City. | | ; 

Se'NaToR, a Member of the Senate, a Parliament-Mans 
alſo an Alderman, IL. ; 1 
SENATO'RIAN [ /enatorius, L.] of, or pertaining to a Sen- 


SENATUS conſultum, a Vote or Reſolution of the Ronen 
Senate; with us a Vote or Act of Parliament, L. _ 3 
To SEND [yenvan, Sax. ſender, Dan.] to cauſe a, P 
to go, or a thing to be carried. 8 | CFTR 
To dann [in Sea-Langnage) a Ship is ſaid to ſend, W 75 


tl 


8E 


being under Sail, or at Anchior, ſhe falls, with her Head or 
Stern, deep into the Trough of the Sea, 2. e. the Hollow 
between two Waves. | | 

Sr DAL, 4 Sort of thin Cyprus. 

' Senecto [with Botan.] Grounſel, I. | 

SrxESCHA'LLO, & Mareſchallo, &c. a Writ to the Steward 
or Marſhal of England, inhibiting or forbidding them to take 
Cognizance of any Action in their Court, that concerns Free- 
hold, Debt, or Covenant, L. aa, 

Se'neEsCHAL [in Law) the Lord High-Steward ; alſo, the 
the Head Bailiff of a g 

Sexns'scenT I iy 5 .] waxing old. 

Sz/\NGREEN, the Herb Houſeleek. 

Senior, clder, L. | 

Senio'riTy [of ſenior, L.] 7 uy | 3 

SENiokITy with [Military Men] the Order of Time fince 
the firſt raiſing of a Regiment, or an Officer's, receiving his 
Commiſſion. 5 12 

SexsA TiO [in Phyſichs] the Act of perceiving external 
Objects, by means of the Organs of Senſe; or that Per- 
ception the Mind has when any Object ſtrikes the Senſes : 

This is performed by the immediate Action of the finer and 
more fluid Parts of Bodies upon the Organs of Senſe. The 
Impulſe communicated by theſe ſubtile Parts of Bodies, being 
fitly diſpoſed, is thro' them tranſmitted to the Nerves, and 
by them to the Brain. | 

SensE [u, L.] a Faculty of the Soul, whereby it 
perceives external Objects, by means of ſome Action or Im- 
preſſion made on certain Parts of the Body, called the Organs 
of Senſe, and by them propagated to the Senſory ; alſo an 
Affection or Paſſion of the Soul; alſo Judgment, Reaſon ; al- 
Meaning or Signification. 5 

Common SENSE, thoſe general Notions ariſing in the Minds 
of Men, by which they apprehend Things after the ſame 
Manner. 

SEnsEs | /enſus, L.] the five natural Senſes, Hearing, 
| Seeing, Feeling, Taſting, and Smelling. 

External Skxsks, are Powers of perceiving Ideas, upon 
the Preſence of external Objects. 

Internal Skxsks, are Powers or Determinations of the 
Mind to be pleaſed with certain Forms of the Mind, which 
occur to our Obſervation in Objects perceived by the exter- 
nal Senſes. - | 

Meral SExsE, is a Determination of the Mind to be plea- 
ſed with the Contemplation of thoſe Affections, Actions, or 
Characters of rational Agents, which we call virtuozs. 

SENSIBLE [ /enſibilis, L.] that falls within the Compaſs 
of the Senſes, that may be perceived or felt; alſo that feels; 
alſo apt to perceive, apprehenſive; alſo that is of good Senſe 
or Judgment. - . 

SE'NSIBLE Qgalities [with Logicians] are ſuch as Hard- 
neſs, Softneſs, Weight, Heat, Cold, Colours, Sounds, 
Smells, Taſtes, c. 

Sens1'BlLiTY T [L ibilitas, L. ſenſibiliti, F.] the ſen- 

SE'NSIBLENESs © fible Faculty. 

SEN-N1GHT, ſeven-rights, g. d. {even Nights Time. 

SENSITIVE | ſenfitivus, L.] that has the Faculty of feel- 
ing or perceiving 3 which Man is ſuppoſed to have in com- 
mon with Brutes, as the ſenſitive Soul. 

SENSITIVE Plants [in Botan.] ſuch Plants as give ſome 
Tokens of Senſe, as by contracting their Leaves or Flowers 
when touched, as if they were really ſenfible of the Touch; 
but, immediatcly upon the Removal of the Hand, expand 
themſelves and flouriſh again. 

SEN's1T1VE Sul, the Soul of Brutes, or the ſenfible Soul, 
which Man is ſuppoſed to have in common with Brutes. 

SE 'N91TIVENESS, the Faculty of perceiving, c. | 

* NSELEsS [of ſenſus, L. ſens, F. and lea y, Sax. ] void of 

enſe. 

Sz 'xsELESNESS, Want, or Voidneſs of Senſe. 

To SE'NSUAL1zE [rendre ſenſuel, F.] to render ſenſual. 

i SENSUAL ¶ſenſualis, L. Ivoluptuous, according to Senſua- 
ity. 1 | | 

SE'NSORIUM commune 65 e. the common Senſory] or that 
Part, where the ſenſible 
to reſide; that Part of the Brain, where the Nerves, from 
the Organs of all the Senſes, are terminated or end, which 
is at the Beginning of the Medulla Oblongata, L. | 


SkxsokY [ /enſorium, L.] the Organ or Inſtrument of 


Senſe ; as the Eye of ſeeing, the Ear of hearing, &c. the 
Place to which the Species of ſenſible 'Things are carried 
through the Nerves and Brain, that they may be there per- 
ctived by their immediate Preſence to the Senſe. | 

ALT LITY N [ ſenſualitas, L. ſenſualiti, F.] a gratify- 


E NSUALNE8s © ing or pleaſing the Senſes. 


SENTENCE [ /ententia, L. ] a Number of Words joined | 


ul is ſuppoſed more immediately 


8 . 


£44} d . vv | | g 
together; a witty or wife Say ing; alſo a Decree of a Court 
of Juſtice. n Lan 
ENTENCE [in bags. a ſhort, pithy Remark or Reſlecti- 
Me containing ſome: Sentiment ot uſe in the Conduct of 
ife. | 2 
To SRENTENCER [ ſentencier, F.] to pronounce. Sentence 
upon. | | | of 
ge ſin Grammar] a Period or Set of Words, com- 
prehending ſome perfect Senſe or Sentiment of the Mind. 
SENTE/NT1OUs | ſententious, L.] full of, or abounding with 
witty or pithy Sentences. _ 
SENTE'NTIOUSNEss, the being full of pithy Sentences. . 
SENTIMENT, | Thoughts, Mind, Opinion, Inclination, 
Paſſion, F. | 
SE'NTIMENTS [in Poetry, Tragedy, &c.Jare the Thoughts 
which the Poet makes his Perſons expreſs. 
Se/NTINEL @ [ ſentinelle, F.] à Soldier taken out of a 
SE'NTRY [7s de Garde of Foot, and placed in ſome 
Polt, to watch any Approach of the Enemy, to prevent Sur- 
prizes, fc. | 
Sx'NTIXEI- Perdue, a Sentinel placed near an Enemy, in 


ſome very dangerous Poſt, where he is in Hazard of being 
killed, F. | | | 


SWA [in Mu. Books] without, as ſenſa ſtromenti, without 


Inſtruments. tal. 


. r [rene ye, Sax. ] the Plant which bears Muſtard- 
ced. 
SE'Par [of gyro, Gr. to putrify] large corroſive Puſtules. 
SE'PARABLENEsSS? [of jeparabilis, L.] Capableneſs of be- 
SEPARABI'LITY 5 ing ſeparated. * 
To SE'PARATE - [ ſeparare, L.] to part, divide, or put 
aſunder. | | | 
SE'PARATE | ſeparatus, L. ] diſtin, particular, different. 
SE'PARATENESs, a being ſeparate from. 
SE'PARATORS [of a Hor/e] the 4 middle Teeth, fo named, 
becauſe they ſeparate the Nippers from the Corner Teeth. 
SePARA'T1ION, the Act of ſeparating or putting aſunder ; 
a Divorce or Patting of Man and Wife, F. of L. 
SEPARA'TION [in A/rology] is when two Planets have 
been in Conjunction or partile Aſpect, and the lighter, by 
reaſon of its ſwifter Motion, is going out of the Moiety of 
both their Orbs, 


Se'PARATI8T, one Who ſeparates himſelf from the Eſta- 
bliſhed Church. 
_ 'Se'eARATORY | ſeparator, L.] a Surgeon's Inſtrument to 
pick Splinters of Bones out of a Wound. 

SE/PARATORY [U with Chymiffs ] a Veſſel for ſeparating 
Oil from Water. | 

Se'r1as Os, the Cuttle-biſh Bone, I. 

SEPIACE [in Mz. Books] if you pleaſe, Ital. 

SePHY'rOs [in Medicine] an hard and dry Impoſthume ; 
alſo an hard Inflammation of the Womb. 

SeP1!LIBLE [ /epilibilis, E.] that may be buried. 

Se'PIMENT | ſepimentum, L.] a Hedge or Fence. 

Ser1'um [in Botan. Writ.) of Hedges. 

SePo'sITED [ /epofitns, L.] ſet on one fide. 

SePos1'T10N, a ſetting aſide or apart, L. | 

SerTa'NGLE [in Geam.] a Figure having 7 Angles, and 
and as many Sides, the ſame as an Heptagon. 

SePTa'nGULAR[ /eptangularis, L.] that has 7 Angles, c. 

SEPTA'NGULARNESs [of ſepetm and angularis, L.] the 
the having 7 Angles. 


SePTE'MBER [of tem, Lat. ſo call'd, as being the 7th - 


Month, beginning at March] is painted, c. in a purple 
Robe, with a chearful Look; crowned with a Coronet of 
white and purple Grapes, holding in his right Hand a Cor- 
nucopia of Pomegranates and other Summer Fruits, and a 
Balance, and in his left Hand a Handful of Oats. 


SePTE/MFLYOVUS [| ſeptemfluus, L.] dividing or flowing 


into 7 Streams. 


SEPTEMPEDA'L1S [ ſeptempedalis, L.] 7 Foot long; of, or 
pertaining to the Length of 7 Feet. 
SeyTENA'R10UsT [ /eptenarius, L. Jof, or belonging to the 
Se'ereENARY. Number 7. | 
A SE'PTENARY 233 ſeptenarius, L.] the Number of 
7, 7 Years of a Perſon's Life. 3 | 
SePTE'NNIAL [ /eptenmis, L.] of the Space, Duration, or 
Age of 7 Years. | | 
SEPTENT a” 
thern Hemiſphere. | 
SerTE'NTR10 [ Afron.) the North; alſo a Conſtellation 
of 7 Stars, called King Charles's Wain, L. | 


3EPTENTRIO'NAL [ ſeptentrionalis, L.] Northern, of, or ; 


pertaining to the North. . .... | | 
SEPTENTRIG'NAL Signs [ with Aſtronomers ] the 7 5 6 
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vs [in Aron] a Conſtellation in the Nor- 
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SE 
Signs of the Zodiack, ſo named, becauſe they decline from 


the Equator, towards the North, Boreal Signs. | 
 SnPTENTRIONA'LITY [of /eptentrionalis, L.] Northern- 


lineſs. 


SeyTexTRioNA'Lts, e. [in Botan. Mrit.] growing in the 


d North, L. 


Se'pTICA , Gr.] ſuch Things as by a miſchie- 
vous Heat 1 neſs widen and rot the Fleſh, which 
are otherwiſe termed putrefacientia, L. 

SezPT1z/me [at the Game called Picket] a Sequence of 7 
Cards. | 

SerTiyar1ous [of ſeptifarius, L.] having ſeven divers 
Sorts or Ways, 

SepTIFo'L1IUM [with Botaniſti] the Herb Setſoil. 

Srrriro'Lious [of ſeptifolium, L.] having ſeven Leaves. 

Sr“ TI roR ſeptiformis, 3 that has ſeven Shapes. 

SePTIMA'NE [ /eptimanus, L.] of, or pertaining to the Or- 
der of 7 ; alſo to a Week. 

SeeTIna/RIaN [in Monaſteries] a weekly Officer. 

SeyTinE'RVia Plantago | with Botanifts ] the common 
Plantain, having ſeven Fibres or Strings. | 

SerT1zo'xE [of ſeptizonium, of 'ſeptem ſeven, and Zone 
Girdles] a Building girt with ſeven Rows of Columns. 

SerTUAGE'Nary [ /eptuagenarius, L.] of, or belonging to 
the Number 70. | 10 

SEPTUAGE'SIMA, the firſt Sunday in Leut, or the fourth 
Sunday before 2uadrageſima, ſo called, becauſe it is about 
70 Days before Eafter. | 

SEPTUAGE'SIMAL [ ſeptunge/imus, L.] of, or pertaining to 
Septuageſima. FO VA 

Se'pTUAGINT, the 70, a Verſion of the Old Teſtament 
out of Hebrew into Greek, performed by 72 Fewiſh Interpre- 
ters, in Obedience to an Order of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
King of Egypt. 

Sx'rruu, an Hedge; a Coat or Fold for Sheep; an 
Incloſure or Separation, L. | 

Sr“ run Auris [in Anat.] the Drum of the Ear, L. 

Se'yTUM Cordis ¶ Anat.] that fleſhy Part which divides 
the right Ventricle of the Heart from the left, L. 

Se'yTUM Narium [Anat.] that Part which ſeparates the 


Noſtrils from one another, L. 


Se'rTUM tranſperſum [ Anat.] the Diaphragm or Midriff, L. 
Se'eTUM lacidum [in Anat.] a Kind of Partition which 
diſtinguiſhes the Ventricles of the Brain, ſo named, on Ac- 


count of its Thinneſs and Tranſparency. | 


SeeTu'NCIAL [| ſeptuncialis, L.] of, or pertaining to the 
Weight of 7 Ounces. tt 

SepTu'Nnx, a Weight of 7 Ounces; alſo, among the Re- 

mans, 7 Parts of any whole or intire Thing, divided into 7. 
' Sepu'LCHRAL | ſepulchralis, L.] of, or pertaining to a 
Grave or Sepulchre. 

Seev'LCHRE | /epulchrum, L.] a Tomb or Monument, or 
a Place deſtinated for the Interment of the Dead ; the Term 
is uſed in a more eſpecial Manner for the Burying-Places of 
the Antients; but thoſe of the Mederns are more uſually 
called Tombs. Beſides, the Antients had a ſort of Sepulchre, 
which they called Cenotaphium, which was an empty Sepulchre 
erected in Honour of one who had no Burial at all; as well 
as for thoſe whoſe Bodies or Aſhes, being burnt, were repo- 
ſited. 

Seev'LTURE | ſepz/tura, L.] a burying or laying in the 
Ground. | 

Sequa'cious [ /equax, L.] eaſily following, 

SEGA“ CITY | /equacitas, L.] an eaſy Following. 

SEA“ TUR / ſus, &c. [in Law] a Writ which lies where 
a Summons ad warrantiſandum is awarded, and the Sheriff 
returns, he hath nothing whereby he may be ſummoned z 
then goes out an Alias and a Pluries; and, if he come not at 
the Pluries, this Writ is iſſued forth, I. | 

SE'QUEL | /equela, L.] a Conſequence or Concluſion ; 
alſo a continued Succeſſion. | 

SEQUE'LA nolendini [old Law) an owing Suit, or a being 
obliged to grind Corn in a particular Mill. 

SE'QUENCE | /equentia, L.] an orderly Conſecution or Fol- 
lowing of Things in Order, juſt one after another; alſo a 
Set of Cards of the ſame Sort or Colour. 

' SE'QUENCEs, Verſes anſwering to one another. 

Se'QUENT | /equens, L.] following. SO DT 

To SEQUE'STER [| /eque/trare, L. ] to ſeparate, ſever, or 
put aſunder; alſo to withdraw or retire from the World. 


To SEQUE'STER [in c/7i/ Lato] a Widow is ſaid fo to do, 


when ſhe diſclaims to have any Thing to do with the 


Eſtate of her deceaſed Husband. WE 
T Seque'srER [in common Law) is to ſeparate a Thing 


in Diſpute from the Poſſeſſion of the contending Parties, or 


the true Proprietor or OW ner. 


till the Right be determined by Courſe of Law. 


ties will, or not. 


0 4 F «x. 1 
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Srque'sTrATION [in,; common Law) is the ſeparating : 
Thing in Controverſy from the Poſſeſſion of bot Parts, 


4 
SeEQUESTRA'T1ON [in the ci9i/ Lag] the Act of the ordi. 
nary diſpoſing of Goods and Chattels of a Perſon deceaſed, 
whoſe Eſtate no Man will'meddle with. 113 | 
Voluntary SzqQuEsTRA'TION [in cmmos Law) is that 
which is done by the Conſent of both Parties. | 
Neceſſary SzqQuesTRA'TtON [ in common Larp] is that 
which the Judge doth by his Authority, whether the Par- 
SrqQuEsTRA'TION [in the Time of the civil Wars of 
England] a Seizing on the Eſtates of Delinquents, for the 
Uſe of the Commonwealth. | 
SEQUESTRA'T10N, the collecting or gathering the Fruits 
of a void Benefice, for the Uſe of the next Incumbent, 
SEQUESTRA'TOR @ the third Perſon to whom the keeping 
SEQUESTREE' der the Thing in Controverſy is com- 
mitted, L. | | | 
SEQUESTRA TOR, an Officer in the Time of the civil - 
Wars, who received the Rents of the Eſtates of Delinquents, 
SEQUE'STRO habende [in Law] a judicial Writ for diſſolv- 
ing a Sequeſtration of the Fruits of a Benefice made by a 
Biſhop, at the King's Command, thereby to oblige a Perſon 
at the Suit of another : For the Parſon, upon his Appear- 
ance, may have this Writ for a Diſcharge of the Seque- 
{tration, L. | 
SERA“OLIo, the Palace of the Grand Seignior at Conſtan- 
tinople, where he keeps his Court, and where his Concu- 
bines are lodg'd, and where the Youth are trained up for the 
chief Poſts of the Empire; alſo the Palace of a Prince or 
Lord; alfo the Place of Reſidence of a foreign Embaſſador 
is there called a Seraglio. | 
SNA NGO DES Alu, [of c, Gr. a Fiſtula or Pipe] a 
fiſtulous Ulcer, L. ter | pe] 
SE RAPH, a Turkiſp Gold Coin, in Value about 5. 
Sterling. | | 
SE'RAPH [Y, Heb. to inflame} a Spirit of the firſt 
Se'RAPHIM Sor higheſt Rank in the Hierarchy of Angels, | 
or one of that Claſs, ſuppoſed to. be moſt inflamed with di- YZ | 
vine Love, by reaſon of their nearer and more immediate 1 m0 
Attendance upon the Throne, and to communicate the Ardour 
to the inferior or remoter Orders of Angels. $ 
SER A'PHICAL @ | ſeraphicus, L.] of, pertaining to, or be- | 


W 2 „ 


SERA'PHICK coming Seraphs or Seraphims. 3 the 

: 0 1 8 the being of the ſeraphick Nature. ps 

SERAPIAS [ o3cgmas, Gr.] the Herb called Dog-ſtones 3 Ki 
or Rag- Wort. 3 5 Pe 

SEeRa'P1Es [among the antient Egyptians] Houſhold- Gods, . | 
ſome of which they placed in their Pyramids, which they K 
erected for the Preſervation of thoſe Corpſes they depoſited 
there, and to tranſport their Souls to Heaven. 3 

Se RaP1s [as ſome think, of H, a Scraphim, or Wa I 01 
Prince, Heb. and Apis] was a God of the Egyptians, marked A 
in an extraordinary Manner, becauſe they d believe that 43 th 
Oſiris, one of their Kings, the Son of Jupiter, had been, aſ- * it 
ter his Death, metamorphos'd into an Ox. And hence pro V 
ceeded the 1/rae/ites worſhipping the Golden Calves. The I 
Ox, call'd Serapis, was to live a certain Number of Years, 1 oi 
and then the Prieſts drowned him in the River Mie, and all of / 
the People of the Land mourned and lamented for his Death, = © 
till another was found with the ſame Marks upon him; upon C- + 
which there was an univerſal] Rejoicing over the Country, 4 t 
expreſs'd by Banqueting, and all Manner of Sports. = t 

SE'RAP1S [hieroglyphically] in its Temple in Alexandria in 4 
Egypt, (being an Idol made of all forts of Metals, of ſuch 2 _ 7 


prodigious Size, as that it filled the Temple, reaching the 
Roof with its Head, and both the Sides with its Hands,) 3 
repreſented the World; the Golden Head of the Idol ſig- , 
nified the Heavens, the Shoulders and Stomach the Air, the 7 
Belly the Sea, and the Feet the Earth, as it is repreſented 
ſpeaking of itſelf. | 1 | 
C S505 Tis, Nwas IG 0 my 
Oupgri® woou'Y Ne,, qa, sf Swat, 
Teiz I poi dee ior, mad) d sv d Nel AAT, 
*OuuaTea maauyis Aapues p. Haier. 3 
- SERa'sQUIER [among the Turks)]a Generaliſſimo or Com- 
mander in chief of the Turkiſh Forces in Europe. 5 
SkERAVI TIA Marble [fo called of Seravitia, a Town in 
1taly] a ſort of Marble, with Spots of an Aſh- Colour. IN | 
Sracil Feathers [in Falconry] thoſe Feathers of a Hawk, Z 
which in other Fowls are called Pinions 
Sr [in Falconry] the Vellow that is between the Beak 
and Eyes of Hf ae Cn”. 
eee | Ska i, 
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Serin, 4 dampiſh and unwholeſonte Vapour, that in 
hot Countries falls after Sun-ſet; 'a Kind of Mildew, F. - 


A Szrxena'pt [prob. of /erein, F.] a Kind of Concert 
aqueous Liquor mixed with 


iven in the Night time by a Gallint, at the Door, or un- 
E. Window of his Miſtreſs. 

SrRENA “TA, the ſame as Serenade, Ital. | 

Ty SEMA DE (nner "de ſerenades, F.] to phy or fing 
ton Lady or Miftreſs, under her Door or Window, in the 
Night, or early in the Morning, al. p 

Sk'akNER , L. J clear, fair, without Clouds or 
Rain ; alſo calm in Mind, quiet. 

My Se'rexE, a Title of Honour given to ſovereign 
Princes, and to ſome Commonwealths. | 

SerxEg'NITUDE 4 L. ] Serenity, Clearneſs of the 
Sky, Calmneſs of the Mind. 


ITTYTLS « Aeris, L.] the Olearneſs of the Sky, 
Szxx'neness {air Weather; fo Calmnefs of Mind, 
Chearſulneſs of Countenance. 


SerGA'ss0, a Sea - Weed or Herb, ſomewhat reſembling 

| Samphire, of a yellow Colour, which hes ſo thick on the 
' Sea about the Iſland Mare, as to ſtop the Paſſage of Ships, 
unleſs carried by a brisk Gale. | 

Sexce [prob. of ſerge, Jour. a Covering] a fort of 
woollen Stuff for Garments. | 

Se'xcrant | forgent, F. prob. on L. ſerving] 
an Officer of the City, who arreſts Perſons for Debt; alſo an 
in feric r Officer in a Company of Soldiers. 

Se'RGEANT at Lato a learned Lawyer of the higheſt 

Sz'nGEANT of the Coif © Degree in the common Law, as 
a Doctor is in the civil. he Court of Common-Pleas is 
their peculiar, tho they may plead in other Courts. They 
are called Brothers by the Judges, who ſhew them great 
Reſpect. | ity 

Se'RGEANT [in Heraldry] a Griffin. 

SE'RGEANT at Arms, an Officer appointed to attend the 
Perſon of the King; and alſo to arreſt 'Traitors and Perſons 
of Quality, and to attend the Lord High-Steward, when he 
fits in Judgment upon a Traitor, &:. 

St kGEANTS [of the Mace] Officers of the City of London, 
and other Towns Corporate, who attend the Mayor or 
other chief Magiſtrate, in domeſtick Service, or Matters of 

ice. | 
* RGEANTY [in common i, a Service antiently due to 
the King for the Tenure or Holding of Lands, and which 
could not be due to any other Lord. | 

Grand Su'xGEANTY, is where one holds Land of the 
King by Service, which he ought to perform in his own 
Perſon, as to bear the King's Banner, Spear, Ce. 

Petty SE'RGEANTY, is where a Man holds Lands oi the 
King, to yield him annually ſome ſmall Thing toward his 
Wars, as a Dagger, Sword, Spears, &. 

Sr“alEs, an orderly Proceſs or Continuation of Things 
one after another; Order, Courſe, L. 

SE'R1Es [in Algebra] a Rank or Progreſſion of, Quanti- 
ties increaſing or decreaſing in ſome conſtant Ratio, which in 
by Progreſs approaches {till nearer and nearer to ſome ſought 

alue. | 

Infinite Se'R18s [in Algebra) certain Progrefſions or Ranks 
0 . orderly proceeding, | which make continual 
Approaches to, and, if infinitely continued, would become 
equal to what is inquired after, Ic. as 4, 4, 45 rr r, Ar; Cc. 
make a Series which always converges or approaches to 
the Value of 1, and, infinitely continued, becomes equal 
thereto. 

SE'RIous [| ſerias, L.] ſober, grave; alſo important; 
alſo ſolid, ſincere; alſo true; alſo earneſt. | 

SE'RIOUSLY | ſerid, L.] with Seriouſneſs. 

SERI'PHIUM | fo called from the Ifland Seriphus ] Sea- 
Wormwood, L. Ab E 

. Sg R1s [in Botany] the Herb Cichory or Endive, L. 
_ SerMocina'Ti0N,' communing, talking, or holding a 
Diſcourſe, L. | 

SERMO'LOGIES | of Sermo and 365%, Gr.] Books of 

Sermons or Homilies of Popes and other Perſons of Emi- 


nence and Sanctity, antiently read at the oy of the Confeſ- 


ors, the Purification, Al Saints, and every 
mas to the ve of the Epiphany. ' — OO 

SERMo'x1uM [old Rer.] a fort of Interlude, or hiſtorical 
Play, formerly acted by Clergy of the inferior Order, aſſiſt- 


y from,Chri/t- 


ed with Children, in the Body of the Church, ſuitable to 


che Solemnny of ſome Feſtival or high Proceſſion-Day, L. 

SERMON1'Z1NG [of ſermocinari, L.] Preaching a Sermon. 
Wo Sa NN A, 4 fort of Herd. 5 ; 
 _ SE'xoN of Mimonds [ im Traffch } the Quantity of 2 C. 
Weight of Aniſeeds, from 4 to 4 C. c. 


_ _* +82'novs Lnge, LJ of, or pertaining to the Humour 
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iel Serum, witeriſh. Be f | r 
E'ROUSNESS erefite, F. of ſeroſus, of ſerum, L. Whey. 
Strko's:iTY nth, proper of the — bak 
being ſerous. 9 | | 
SekoTti'we ( ſerotimes, L.] late N | 
SE'RPENT, a Kind of muſical Inſtrument, ſerving 28 a 


Baſs to the Cornet or ſmall Shawn, to faſt#in © Chorus of 


Singers in a large Veſſel. 
SERPENT [(n, L.] a Venomous Creature; alſb a 
ſort of Squib or Fire-work; alſo a Northern Conſtellation. 
SE'RPENTAR1A [with Botanifts] Dragon's Wert, Z. 
SexPExTA RTUS [in A/ronomy ] « Conſtellation in the 
Northern Hemiſphere, L. 


Sz'xPExTARY Food, à Kind of Wood growing in E aft- | 


India, which goes winding im and out. | 
„Re { ſerpentigena, L.] ingendet'd er bred 
ot a Serpent. 
SERPENTI'GEROUS | ſerpentiger, L.] bearing or carrying 
erpents. a 
SERPENTINE [ ſepentihmus, L.] of, or pertaining to a 
A or winding about. 
ERPENTY'NE Line, a crooked Winding- Line, continually 
inclofing itſelf. 2 
SERPENT NE-Poroder, a Weak fort of Powder that is no 
corned, and will not keep long at Sea. | 
SeRPENTINE-Storne, à Kind of Marble. | 
SERPENTI'NE-Yerſes, are ſuch as begin and end with the 
ſame Word, as, 
Creſcit amor nummi, quantum ipſa prranin creſcit. 
Athbo florentes ætatibus, Artades amb. | 
SerPENT1/NE Marble, a Kind of Marble, becauſe ſpeckled 
like a Serpent's Skin. | | 
A SERPENTINE [with Chymifts ] a Worm or Pipe of 
Copper or Pewter twiſted into a Spiral, aſcending from 
the Bottom of an Alembick to the Top; and, being placed 
in a Veſſel of eold Water, ſerves as a Refrigeratoty in diſtil- 
ling Brandy, e. | 
ERPENTS [in Hiereglyphicks ] were uſed to repreſent 
Hereticks. 
SE RPHERA [in Medicine] a certain Medieament, goed 
for diſſolving the Stone in the Bladder. | 
St'rPIGo [in Medicint] a Fetter or Ring- Worm, L. 


SE'RPILLUM Din Botany] 4 Kind of wild or * . 


Betony, L. 

SE'RRATA 11 Botany] an Herb called Germander er 
Engliſh Treacle, L. 

CR OEENT a Sawing, L. | 

Se'kRATULA [in Botany] the Herb Saw-Wort, L. 

SE RRATED-Leaf [with Botanifts] is an indented Leaf; or 
a Leaf which is ſnipp'd about the Edges into ſeveral acute 
Segments, reſembling the Teeth of a Saw, as in Dog's 
Mercury. | | 

SE'RRATUS major Anticus [in Anatomy ] a Muſcle — 
from the Root or whole Baſis of the Scapula, which is inſerte 
into the 7 true Ribs, and into the firſt of the falſe ones, by 
ſo many diſtinct Portions, repreſenting the Teeth of à Saw. 

SE ARA“ Tus inor Anticus [in Anat.] a Muſcle which ariſes 
thin and fleſhy from the ſecond, third, fourth, and fifth fu- 


perior Ribs, and, aſcending obliquely, is inſerted fleſhy into 
the Proceſſus Coracoides of the Scapula, which it draws for- 


ward, L. 

Sy/RRATUS poſticus ſuperior [in Anat.) 2 Muſcle of the 
Cheſt which ariſes from the 2 interior Spines of the Vertebræ 
of the Neck, and the 3 ſuperior of the Back, and hath a 
jagged Termination at the Bending, at the gth, roth, 12th, 
and 12th Ribs, L. "ID 

SERRA'TUS inferior poſtirus [ in Anat.] a Muſcle of the 


Cheſt which ariſes by a broad 'Cendon from the 3 inferior 


Spines of the Yertebr& of the Back, and from the 2 ſuperior 


ones of the Loins; its Fibres aſcend obliquely, growing, 


fleſhy, and are inſerted by 4 Indentations into the 4 laſt 

Ribs. ed | 
Sz'xrIED [ ſerrt, F.] cloſely joined or Randing cloſe to- 

gether, as Soldiers in cloſe Order. | 


Sz'RTUL A Campana [with Botaniſſi] the Herb Melilot or 


Clavers, L. | 


Sz'xvaBLE { fervabilic,L.]that may be kept or preſerved. = 


SE'RVANT | /ervus, L. ſervante, F.] one who ſerves or at- 


another 


To Suvs [ ſervirg, L.] to attend or wait upon » ab 
do Service or kind Offices to. {#3 2:8 14 SAO 
To Suxvs 4 Batteryſin Mil. Af.} is to ſee that the G 


u 


play well. | | | 
To SERV 4 Rope 2 is to roll ſpurs Mrs, Can- 
5 8 | * fs 7 | p F 5 . y 1 6 Vas, 


Blood and other Hitmouts, or 
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val, or the like upon it, to prevent it from. fretting or 
10 — 9 — the Diſciples and Followers of Michael 
Servet, who, being an Antitrinitarian, was burnt at Geneva, 


# WA. | 
3 [ ſervitium; L.] the State or Condition of a 

Servant; alſo an Office, or good Turn; alſo a Courſe or cer- 
tain Number of Diſhes ſerved up at a Table, F. 

Divine Sr R vic, Adoration or profound Reverence giv- 
en to God; alſo the Form of publick Worſhip in the 

Church; particularly the Common- Prayer, with other 

Rites and Ceremonies of the Church. 

Perſonal SER vIO R, is that which is due from à Thing to 
a Perſon. | 

Predial Sz'gvice, are Rights that one Eſtate owes to 
another. | 

Royal Se'nvice, the Rights and Privileges. that within 
ſuch a Manour belonged to the King, or Lord of it. 

Se'RviceaBLE [ /erviable, F.] capable of doing Service, 
profitable, uſeful. Y 

Se'RvIiCEABLENESS, Capableneſs of doing Service, Ec. 

Se/RvienTiIBUs [in Law] certain Writs which relate to 
Servants and Maſters breaking the Statute-Laws made 
againſt thoſe Abuſes. . 

Ser RVILE b ſervilis, L.] of, or pertaining to a Servant or 
Bondage; allo laviſh ; alſo mean, baſe, pitiful, ſorry. 

Servr'LENESS [| ſervilitas, L.] Mean-ſpiritedneſs, a ſervile 
Condition or Quality. 7A: 

Se'Rvinc-Marn's-Foy, the Herb Rue. | 

SeRv1'T11s acquietandis [in Law) a Writ Judicial that lies 
for one diſtrained for Service to 4, who owes and performs 
to B, for the Acquittal of ſuch Services, L. | 

SerRv1'TiUM [in Law] a Duty which the Tenant, by 
reaſon of his Fee, owes to his Lord, L. 

Forinſecum SErvilrium [in Law) is that Service which 
did not belong to the Lord, but to the King, L. 

Regale SRVITIun [in Law] Royal Service, or the 
Rights and Prerogatives that within ſuch a Manour did an- 
tiently belong to the King, if Lord of it, which were rec- 
koned to be in Number 6. 1. The Power of Fudicature in 
Matters of Property. 2. Power of Life and Death in Felo- 
nies and Murder. 3. A Right in Waifs and Strays. 4. , 
feſſments and Laying Taxes. F. Of Coining-Mony. 6. Aſfizes 
of Bread, Beer,. Weights, and Meaſures, L. 7 

Intrinſecum Serv1i'TiuM [in Law) that due to the chief 
Lord from his Vaſſals. 

Se'RviTouR | ſerviteur, F.] a Serving-Man, a Waiter 
upon any one; a Footman or Laquey. 

Se'rRviTouR [in an Univerſity] a Scholar who attends or 
waits upon another for his Maintenance. | 

Serv1i/TouRs of Bills [in the Court of King's-Bench] Of- 
ficers under the Marſhal, who are ſent abroad with Bills or 
Writs. to ſummon Perſons to that Court; now called 
Tip-Staffs. | 

'Se/RvITUDE [ ſervitude, L.] the State or Condition of a 
Servant or Slave. 

Se'RUM, Whey, L. | 

Se'rUM [in Phyſict] a thin, tranſparent, watery Liquor, 
ſomewhat faltiſh, which makes a conſiderable Part in the 
Maſs of Blood. | 

SEsamMolDEA Offa [in Anat.] ſeveral very ſmall Bones 
placed between the Joints of the Fingers to fortify them, and 
prevent their being diſlocated, to the Number of 16, 20, 
or more. 

Sesamol'pes [in Botany] the Herb Catch-Flie, good to 
purge Melancholy. 

SesE'L1s [with Botaniſts] Hart-wort, L. 

Se'sQu1, as much and half as much, I. 

Se'sqQu1-duplicate Ratio [in Geometry, &c.] is when, of 
two Terms, the greater contains the leſs twice, with half 
another over, as 50 and 20. 1980 

SESQUIA'LTERA, a Fever called a ſemitertian by Van Hel. 
mont. 

3 [ /eſguialter, L. ] ſo much and the 

SESQUIA'LTERAL Ratio [with Geometricians, &c.] 
 SESQUIA'LTERAL Proportion & is a Ratio between two 
Lines, two Numbers, Sc. where one of them contains the 
other once, with the Addition of an half, as 6 and 9g. 


SESQUIA'LTERAL Proportion [ in Muſick ] a triple Mea- | 


ſare of 3 Notes or 2 ſuch-like Notes of common Time, 
SesqQuv1D1'ToxUs'[in Myfick] a. Concord reſulting from 

the Sound of two Strings, whole Vibrations, in equal Times, 

are to each other in the Ratio of 5 to 6. | 
SE£SQUILIBRA, a Pound and a half, L. 
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for ſtopping of Blood. 
SETHIANS, certain Hereticks who held that Cain and 4b! 


in the Sun's Rays, 1 
To Se'rTLE [prob. of Yegl, Sax. a Bench, orrerwan, $0 


ink to the Bottom as the Sediment in Liga, 


8 E 


$25qun/nns, 4 Month and a half, C,. 


\ HERES [/e/quipedalis, L.] in Length a Foot and 
2 825 vieva/praTs [in 24 an Aſpect or Poſition 


of the Planets, when they are di 
from each other. . fy 2 
SEQUIQUA'RTILE 251 the ſame as Seſquiquadrate. 

S85QU1'QUINTILE [Aftrol.] an Aſpect, when two Planet 
are 108 Degrees diſtant the one from the other. 

SESQUITE'RTIAN Proportion [in Mathent.] is when one 
Number contains another once, and a third Part of it more: 
as 6, $, 12, 16, 21, 28. + 2 

SESQUIUNCIA, an Ounce and a half, L. 

Se's81L1s [by Phy/.] a Name given to a low flat Tumour 
or thoſe Eruptions in the Small-Pox, when they do not tif 
well, and are indented at the Top, L. | 

Sx's810N, a Sitting or Meeting of a Council, Aſſizes, (. 

Sx'ss1o [in Lam] the Sitting of Juſtices in Court, upon 
Commiſſions, L. 

Sx'ss1oN fof Parliament] the Time from their firſt Sitting, 
till they are either prorogued or diſſolved. | 

Quarter-Sxss ioxs 7 the Aſſizes that are held four times x 

General. SRssIoxs T ven in all the Counties in England 
to determine Cauſes, either Civil or Criminal. 

Petty-Skssioxs N are Seſſions kept by the High-Conſti. 

| Statute-SESSIONS File of every Hundred, ſor the placing 
and ordering of Servants, &c. | 

SESTA, the 6th, tal. 4 N 

2 ER TIA [of Cleopatra in Egypt] a Weight containing 
2 * T* | | | 

SESTERTIUM [with the Romans] a Sum of about $1, 14; 
and 5d. Half-penny Engliſb. | 

SESTERT1US [with the Romans] a Coin in Value about 
7 Farthings Engliſh. 

To SEH [Yerran, Sax.] to put, lay, or place. | 

To SET the Land  T [Sea-Phraſe] is to obſerve 

To SET the Ship by the Compaſs © how the Land bears up- 
on any Point of the Compals ; or, upon what Point of the 
Compals the Sun is; or, when two Ships (ail in Sight of one 
another, to mark upon what Point the Chaſed bears, which 
is termed ſetting the Chaſe to the Compaſs. | 

To SeT the Miſen [ Sea-Phraſe] is to put the Miſſen-Sail 
abroad. | 

To SgT the Shrouds Taught [in Sa- Language] is to make 
them ſtiffer, when they are too ſlack. | 

SET-Bo/ts [of a Ship] Iron-Pins for cloſing her Planks, &.. 

SE'TFOIL [of Septem and Folia Leaves, L.] an Herb, good 


t four Signs'and a half 


were created by two Angels; and that, Abel being killed, the 
ſupreme Power would have Seth made as a pure Original; 
and alſo ſeveral other beterodox Notions. 
SET A'CEOUS ſetaceus, L.] briſtly, or full of Briſtles. 
SETA'CEUM [in Surgery] a Seton which is made by tak- 
ing up the Skin with a Needle, and drawing a Skein of Silk 
through the Wound, that the Humours may vent them- 
ſelves ; for the ſame Purpoſe as Iſſues. | | 
SET1'GEROUS [| ſetiger, L.] bearing Briſtles, briſtly. 
SETON [ /etaceum, L.] a ſort of Iflue in the Neck, &c: 
SETo'sE [ /etoſus, L.] full of Briſtles. 
SETO'SITY [ /etofitas, L.] Fulneſs of Briſtles. 
SE'TTER [with Frolers] a Setting-Dog to catch Fowls. 
SE'TTER, the Follower of a Bailiff, &c. Who ſets or 
watches for Perſons to be arreſted. | 
Se'TTER-WYort, an Herb. | 
To Se'rTER [in Husbandry] is to cut the Dewlap of an 
Ox or Cow, and to put Hereboraſter into the Wound, where- 
by an Iſſue is made for the Humours to vent themſelves. 
SE'TTING [in Navigation] ſee To ſet the Ship. 
Se'TTING doron [in Falconry] a Term uſed, when a Hawk 
is put into the Mew. a ta 
SE'TTING [with Cock-Fighters] is, when a Cock has fought 
as long as he is able to ſtand, to ſet him to the other Cock, 
back to back, and if he does not ſtrike the-Battle is loſt. 


Sz'TTING-Dog, a Dog trained up for ſpringing Partridges, 


Pheaſants, c. 3 | 3 
Se'TTING [in Aftronom.] is the Occultation of a Star or 


Planet, or its ſinking below the Horizon. nt 
Acronical Sx rt 186, is when a Star ſets, when the Sun riſes- 


Coſmical Sc r, is when the Star ſets with the Sun. 
Heliacal SR TTI x, is when a Star is immerged and hid 


to ſitj to fix an Abode ; alſo-to eſtabliſh; to adjults al w 


1 


1 K 


F, S' rr a Deck (with Shipmrights) is to l:y the Deck 
vf a Ship lower than it was before. ; 

Se'TTLE [of yerl, Sax.) a Sort of Seat or Bench ſeated 
or fixed in a Habitati-n ; a wooden Bench or Seat with a 
Back to it. | 

Sz'TTLE-Bed, a Bed turned up fo as to form a Seat. 

Se'TTLEMENT [of Yegl, Sax. ] a fixed Place of Abode ; 
alſo a ſettled Revenue or Maintenance ; alſo what finks 
to the Bottom of Liquors, 


St'rTLEDNXESS, a Fixedneſs, of being ſettled in Place, 


Mind, Oe. 

SeT-Wall, an Herb, L. | 

Seven [ yeoyan, Sax. ] the Number 7 is remarkable, 
and has been uſed by moſt Nations as Periods of Time, as 7 
Days in the Week, 7 Years of Service, 7 Times the Diſtance 
of the Year of Fubilee. It is call'd critical by Phyſicians, 
who on the ſeventh Day were wont to give their Judgment, 
as to Life or Death of the Sick; and alſo for the climacte- 
rical Year, 5 Times 7, or 49, or 9g Times 7, i. e. 63. It 
is alſo named Male and Female, ' becauſe a Compound of 
Numbers even and odd, as 3 and 4, and comprehending the 
3 and 4 is a Number wholly perfect. x 

SVEN [of Yeopon- peals, Sax.] ſeven Times as 
much. | 

SevenTE'en [Yeo ponvine, Sax. ] 17. 

Se/venTyY [Teo ponwic, Sax.] 70. 

To Sy'veR ſeverare, L.] to part aſunder or ſingle. 

SeveRaAL [Prob. of ſeverare, L.] many, divers, ſundry. 

A SEvERAL, a Particular. 

Se'vERAL Tenancy [in Law) a joint or common Poſſeſſion 
in ſeveral Perſons ; alfo a Writ which is laid againſt two 
Perſons as joint, who are ſeveral. 

Se'vERAL Tail[in Lato] is that whereby Land is given or 
intailed ſeverally to two Men and their Wives, and to the 
Heirs of their Bodies. | 

Se'VERANCE [in Debt] is when 2 or more Executors are 
named Plaintiffs, and one refuſes to proſecute. 

SE'VERANCE [of ſeverare, L.] the ingling or ſevering two 
or more, who are joined in one Writ. 

S&VERANCE [of Corn] is the ſetting out the Tithe from 
the reſt of the Corn; allo the cutting it and carrying it off 
from the Ground. 


SEVE'RE | ſeverus, L.] rough, ſtern, ſharp, harſh, crabbed; 


allo cruel. 


Seve'Rlans [fo called of Severus Biſhop of Antioch] He- 
reticks who condemned Marriage and the Eating of Fleſh. 

SEVE RENESS 2 Roughneſs, Sternneſs, c. alſo Harſhneſs, 

Seve/riry 8 Gravity, Strictneſs; Cruelty, &c. 

SEU'TLOMA'LACHE, the Herb Spinage, L. 

SE'VOCATION, a calling aſide or away from, L. 

SeviL-Hole, a Hole at the lower End of a Horſe bit, 
on the Outſide of the Line of the Banquet. | 

SE'VUM, the Fat of the Cawl, Sewet, Tallow, L. 

Sew, a Cow when her Milk is gone. 

To Sew [yiePan, Sax. ] to ſtitch or work with a Needle; 
alſo to drain or empty a Pond. | 

Sew'eL [with Hunters] any thing that is ſet or hung up 
to keep a Deer out of a Place. 

SEWED [prob. of erayer, F. or exiccare, L. to dry up] a 
= is ſaid 7% be ſerved, when ſhe lies on the Ground, or 
ies dry, | 

SeEWER [e/cnyer, F.] an Officer who comes in before the 
Meat to the Table of a King or a Nobleman, and places it ; 
alſo a Common-Sewer or Paſſage under Ground for the Con- 
veyance of Water, Suillage, and Filth. 

Clerk of the SzweRs, an Officer of the Commiſſioners of 
ewers. 33 

Commiſſioners of the SewERs, Perſons appointed by Act 
of Parliament to ſee that Canals, Ditches, Drains, and Com- 
mon-Sewers be kept and maintained in good Order. 
 Seg'wer [of /evam, L.] the Kidney- Fat of Beaſts. 


SEXAGE'NARY [ ſexagenarins, L f, taining t 
genarius, L.] of, or pertaining to 
the Number 60. 


 SEXAGE'SIMAL & Go's, as the Diviſion of Circles, Ec. 
into 60 Degrees, e Degrees each into 60 Minutes, and 
every Minute into 60 Seconds. 5 
| SEXAGENARY Tables ſin Aftronomy)] are Tables of pro- 
portional Parts, ſhewing the Product of 2 Sexagenary's or 
Sexagena's which are to be multiplied, or the Quotient of two 
that are to be divided. 1 | 
SEXAGE'sIMa Ii. e, the Goth] ſo called, as being about 
2 __ Day before after, the ſecond Sunday before 


 S8xacu's1uals, are Fractiom whoſe Denominators pro- 


SEXAGE'NARY Fo, a the is that which proceeds by 
t 


which Lor 


7, Gr. to dig] a Hole like a Wel 


en 


ceed in a ſexagecuple Proportion, Fl e, the firſt Minute = 


» 


to 35 a ſecond e third Lr and ſo on. 11 
: SE x- Angled [with Geometricians] having fix Angles, 
O as in the Figure. | 


Sex [ /exus, L.] the different Form or Nature of 
Male and Female, which diſtinguiſhes one from another. 
SEXE NNIAL [| ſexenhalis, 5 that is of 6 Vears Duration 
or Continuation, or which is done every 6 Vears. 
SEXTAIN, a Stanza, a Staff containing 6 Verſes. 
Ss x TAT [| /extan;, L. ] with Mathematicians is the 6th 
Part of a Circle, or an Arch comprehending 60 Degrees ; 
alſo an Inſtrument uſed as a Quadrant, that has its Limb di- 
vided into 60 Degrees. | | 
Se'xT1LE [ /extilis, L.] an Aftronomical Aſpect, when 


2 Planets are nt 60 Degrees or one 6th Part of the 
Zodiack. | 5 | 


SE'xTON [ ſacriſta, L. ſacriſtain, F.] a Sacriſtan or Church- 


Officer who takes care of the Veſſels, Veſtments, c. which 
appertain to the Church; and is. to aſſiſt the Church-War- 
dens, Miniſter, r. at Church. 

Se'XxTRY, the ſame as ſacriſtry, a Veſtry. 


SE'XTUM. the Title of the third Volume of the Canon- 
Law, L. 


much. 


Sxys0 [old Rec.] a Seaſon of the Year, due Time. 

ScRA'FIT, [of /erafficiata, Ital. Scratch-Work, prob. of 
ves, Gr. to write] a Method of Painting in black and 
White only, not in freſco, yet ſuch as will bear the Weather. 

To SHAB off, to go away ſneakingly. 

Sra's, a ſhabby Fellow. 

SHa'nBINEss, Raggedneſs, Meanneſs of Habit. 


Sunan⁰ [prob. q. /cabby, ſe. like a ſcabbed Sheep] rag- 
ged, meanly habited, ſlovenly. 


Sa a'ck, the Liberty of Winter Paſturage. % 
SHack [in Norfo/k] a Cuſtom of having the Liberty of 


Common tor Hogs, in all Men's-Grounds, from the End of 


Harveſt till Seed-time. | 
SHACK Ys Suffolk, &c.] the Liberty of Winter Paſturage, 
s of the Manour have to feed their Flocks of 


Sheep at Pleaſure, upon their Tenants Land, during the fix 
Winter Months. 


To go to SHACK, is to go to feed at large. 
SHACKIiNG Time, the Seaſon when Maſte is ripe. 


Sna'ckxLED [of ycacul, Sax. a Fetter] wearing Shackles - 


or Fetters, c. 


SHa'ckLEs [ycacul, Sax. ] Fetters to put upon Felons and 
other Malefactors in Priſon. | | 


Saa'ckLEs [ina Ship] Rings which ſerve for ſhutting up 


the Port-Holes, by thruſting a Billet through them. 


Snap [ kade, oy a Fiſh, 

SHADE [ycave, Sax. ] a Place ſheltered from the Sun; 
alſo an Ornament of Hair, formerly worn by Women on 
their Foreheads. 

SHADE of Extuberance 1 the Shadow made by the 
largeſt bunching out Part of a globulous Body. 

To SHADE [of YcaveÞan, Sax. ] to cover with the Shadow. 

SHa'piness [of Jede pine y ye, Sax. ] the affording a 
Shade or being ſhady. | 
\ Snapy [ycavig, Sax] affording a Shade or Covett. 


SA DO Lebte: Sax. prob. of cid. Gr. according to 


Minſbero] the Repreſentation which is made by any thing in- 
ter poſed between the Sun, or a Light, and any ſolid Body; 
alſo a Place ſheltered from the Sun. | 3 | 

To SHa'pow [Yceav* yin, Sax.] to make a Shade, to in- 
tercept the Lightneſs or Brightneſs of the Sun or any other 


luminous Body, from any Perfon or Thing ; alſo to skreen 
or cover. | 


Sna'pow [in Opticks] a Privation of Light, by the Inter- 


poſition of an opake Body. | 
 Sha'rFa ſagittarum [old Rec.] a Sheaf of Arrows con- 
taining 24 in Number. | 
Suat [ycea xv, Sax.] a Caſe for Arrows; alſo the Body 
of a Pillar, the Spire of a Church-Steeple, G. 
Sdarr [schaft, Da. which Fr. rar derives from exam 
„which Miners make to 
tree the Works from the Springs that riſe in them. 
' SHA'FTMENT [ycea mond, S2x.] a Meaſure of about half 
a Foot, commonly taken on a Hand of the largeſt Size, 


from the Top of the Thumb held out ſtrait to the lowermoſt 
Corner of the Palm. | 


Suac [Yceacgs, gar. J a Sort of Earp Stuff: allo a Ses... 


Fowl. | | | 
Sn, [yceacFu®,'Sax.] hairy, 


>, 


SexTu'PLE [ ſextuplur, L.] fix-fold, or fix times as - 
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Bnxocphtrs the having long, rough Hair. 

'St&'oxurn [chagrin,” F.] out of Humour, vexed 3 alſo 
a Sortof rough-grained Leather, as a Shagreen Watch-Caſe, &c. 

7 Shake [yceacan, Sax.) to cauſe to move; alſo to agi- 


tate; to move to and fro* violently or haſtily. _ p 


A Snaxs, a Concuſſion or Agitation. 

Snakr-time [in Husbandry] the Seaſon.of the Year when 
Maſte, &. falls from the Trees. 

SHALL [Yceal, Sax. ] the Sign of the future Lenſe. 

Sya'LLOP [ chaloupe, F. Ja Sloop, a ſmall light Veſſel hav- 
ing only a ſmall Main-ſail, and Fore-maſt and Lugg-fails, to 
'hale up and let down upon Occaſion. 

Sna'LLow [ſome derive it of lo ſherw, q. d. a Place, of 


which, for want of Depth of Water, the Bottom may be ſeen] 


ſpeaking of Water, not having Depth, not deep ; in ſpeaking 
of Capacities, not penetrating, dull, empty ; in ſpeaking of 
Diſcourſes, ignorant, ſupine, dry. 

A Sna'LLow [with Sailors] a Flat or Ford in the Sea or 
a River. 

Srya'LLowness, Want of Depthof Water, Judgment, e. 

SHaLm 7 [ *chalime3, Teut. Ja Muſical Inſtrument, a Kind 

SHAWM ; of a Pſaltery. 

SHALoo'Nn [prob. of Chalons in France] a ſort of Woollen- 
Stuff, well known. | 

Snato'r [echalote, F.] a ſmall kind of Onion uſed in 
Sauces, Sc. 


SHAM [ incert. etym.] a pretended Trick, a Feint, a Flam, | 


a Cheat. | 

'To SHAM one, to put a Trick upon, deceive, or cheat one. 

SHamanDE [chamade, F.] a Beat of Drum for a Parley. 

SHa'mBLEs [prob. of YceamoT, Sax. or of ſcannagliare, 
Ital. a Butchery, unleſs you had rather take it from zchae- 
mel, Dz. a Table or Stall, 5. a Stall to lay Fleſh upon] a 
Place where Butchers attend to ſell Meat. 

SHame [ycame, Sax.] an Uncaſineſs of Mind, from a 
Conſciouſneſs of having done ſomething unſeemly or leſſen- 
ing a Perſon in the Eſteem of others; alſo Reproach or Diſ- 
grace. 

To SHame [ycamian, Sax. ſchamen, Text.) to put to 
Shame or Diſgrace; alſo to make a Perſon aſhamed. 

SHa'MEFUL [ycame- xull, Sax.] ſcandalous, diſgrace- 
ful, S.. 

SHAMEFa'Ccep [ycam-ygeY'©, Sax.] modeſt, baſliful. 

SHA'MELEss [ycam-Jeay, Sax.)] immodeſt, impudent. 

SuAMELESNESS. Immodeſty, Impudence. 

SHAME'LLAE Led Rec.] Shambles or Stalls to ſell Meat 
in, c. L. 

SHAMOYS [chamois, F.] a kind of wild Goat. 

Su Auo'y- Leather Leather made of the Skin of the Goat 

SuAMMx — very ſoft, warm, and plia- 
ble, c. | 

SHAMP1'N1ON [champignion], F.] a kind of Muſhroom. 

SHA MSHEER, a ſort of Sword uſed by the Perfians, much 
like a Scymeter. 3 


Snaxk [ycanca, Sax.] the Leg of a Man; alſo the Stalk 


of a Plant, the Stem of a Candleſtick and ſeveral other 
Utenſils. | | 
SHANK of a Horſe, that Part of the fore Leg, which is be- 
tween the Knee and the ſecond Joint next the Foot, called 
a Fetlock or Paſtern Joint. 
SHA NK of an Anchor, the Beam or longeſt Part of it. 
Su xk Painter [in Sea- Language] is a ſhort Chain faſten- 
ed under the Fore- maſt Shrowds, on which the whole Weight 
of the After · part of the Ship reſts, when it lies by the Side of 
the Ship. | 
SHA'NKER [carcer, L.] a pocky Sore or Botch in the 
Groin, or on the Yard, Surgery. | ” 
SHaA'NKs, the Skin of the Leg of a Kind of Kid, that 
bears the Furr called Budge. 
SHAPE [Yceap, Sax.] Form, Make, Du. 
To SHAPE [yceapan, Sax.] to ſorm. | 
SHA'PELESS [of Gceapleay, Sax.) without Shape, defor- 


med. | 
SHA'POURNET [of Chaperon, F. a Hood] a little Hood, 


being a Diminutive of Chaperon. 


Suan [ſcheard, D.] a broken Piece of a Tile, or ſome 


other carthen Veſlel. | 
SHARE, a Part or Portion, eſpecially of Goods on board 
of a Ship, which belong to ſeveral Perſons by Proportion. 
To Sang [Fcynan, Sax.] to divide, to portion out. 
SnaRE [ycamnu, Sax.] as the 
Man's Yard or Groin. | | 1 | 
SuakE-Moert, an Herb good for Diſorders about the Share- 


Plough-SHARE [ycean, gar. a Plough-Iron. - oy 
SHARK (prob. of YceaNan, Sax.] to cut in Pieces, or of 
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gently, - 
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chercher, F. to ſeek] the moſt ravenous of Fiſhes, a kind of 


Sea-Wolf, who, as it is reported, if it catch a Man in the 


Water, will chop him in two at one Bite. 


Suaxx [ figuratively] is uſed for a ſharping Fellow, who 
lives by taking Perſons at a Diſadvantage, and tricking and 
cheating them. | 

To SHARK up and down, to go ſhifting, ſhuffling, and co- 
ſening up and down. 

SHare [yceanp, Sax. Bkatp, Dan.] keen, ſmart; alſo 
ears alſo ſevere, biting, nipping ; alſo violent, quick, 

ubtle. | | 

Sar [in Mafct] a kind of artificial Note or Character 
ſo formed (I=). | 

To SHARP one, to chouſe or trick a Perſon out of a Thing; 
alſo to ſpunge upon. | 

To Sn KEN [yceaNpan, Sax. ] to make ſharp. 

Suna AL [Jceapplic, Sax. ] after a ſharp Manner. 

Sna'rPNess [yceaNpne) Je, Sax,] Keenneſs, Q. 

SHARP-SIGHTED [of Icea np and Fe ih de, Sax.] having 
a quick and penetrating Sight. 

SHARP-WITTED [of ycea p, and Pit, Sax. ] very witty, 
ſagacious. | 

SHa'rPENING Corn, a cuſtomary Preſent of Corn, which 


Farmers in ſeveral Parts of this Kingdom make te their | 


Smiths, about Chri/mas-time, for ſharpening their Plough- 
Irons, Harrows, c. 

SHasn [prob. of 17 Ital.] a Girdle of Silk, Woollen, 
Sc. worn about the Waſte, to tie Night Gowns, Cc. alſo 
an Ornament for Military Officers. 

To Sna'TTERr [ſome derive it of ſthetteren, Du.] to 
ſhake or break to Pieces, to endammage, to impair. 

SHATTER-BRA'1N'D ſcarce compos Mentis, crazy-headed, 

SHATTER-PATED 5 hare-brain'd, confuſed, afting with- 
out Thought, e. | 
To Snave [yceayan, Sax.) to ſhear or pare ; alſo to trim 
or barb ; alſo to cut off the Hair with a Razor. 

SHA'VELING, one that has his Head ſhaved, as Monks, c. 

SHAVER, as a cunning Shaver, i. e. a crafty Fellow. 

SHAV doh. the Herb Horſe-Tail. | 

Suaw-Fozl, an artificial Fowl, made by Fowlers on pur- 
poſe to ſhoot at. 

SHAWBA'NDER [among the Peri an,] a great Officer, a 
Vice-Roy. 

SHawm a Muſical Inſtrument, a fort of Pſaltery. 

SugA Dix [in the Je of Man] a Tithing or Diviſion. 

To Sugar [öcea xian, Sax.] to bind Corn into Sheaves. 

SHEAF [Jceay, Sax. ] a Bundle of Corn upon the Haulm. 
. SHEAR [Y cea nan, Sax. ] to ſtrip or cut off with Shears, 

c. | | | 
SHEa'RD [ycea ho, Sax. ] a Fragment. 

SHEA'RMAN [Svea ha Man, Sax. ] a Shearer. | 
SHEARS [yceaNaY, Sax.] a fort of large Sciſſars for cut- 
ting, clipping, &c. | 

SHEAR ſin a Ship] are large Iron-Hooks us'd 

SHEER-Hooks Cohan one Ship boards another ; they are 
like a Sickle, and let into the Main and Fore-yard Arms, in 
order to ſpoil, cut, or tear the Shrowds, Sails, or Rigging 
of an Enemy's Ship. 

SHEAR | [with Sailors] a Knot by which they tie 

SHEER-Shanks C up or ſhorten a Runner, when 'tis too 


long, ſo that they cannot hoiſe in the Goods by it over the 


Sides of the Ship. 


SHEARs? [with Sailors] two Maſt-Yards or Poles ſet up 


SHEERs C and ſeized acroſs each other aloft near the Top; 


the Uſe of them is to ſet in or take out a Maſt. | 


SHEE'kING [in the woollen Manzfacture] is the cutting 
with large Sheers the too long and ſuperfluous Nap or Shag 
on Cloths, Stuff, &c. | | 

SneaTs [of a Ship] are Ropes bent to the Clews of the 
Sails, which ſerve in all the lower Sails, to hale or round off 
the Clew of the Sail; but in Top- ails they are uſed to hat 
Home, i. e. to draw the Sail cloſe to the Yard-Arms; alſo 
thoſe Planks under Water which come along the Ship's Run, 
and are cloſed into the Stern-Poſt. 5 

Haun Seats [Sea - Term] uſed of Sheats when they are 
not haled Home. 


Falſe Suzar [with Sailors]-a Rope bound to the Cle 


of the Sail above the Sheat-Block, to ſuccour. and eaſe the 
Sheat, leſt it ſhould break, when an extraordinary Guſt or 
_ - Riff Gale of Wind happens. 5 | 
Share- bone, the Os Pubis, a2 


SHEaT-Axchor [in a Ship] the largeſt Anchor which, in 


Streſs of Weather, is the Mariners laſt Refuge, when they | 


are forced to ride on a Lee Shore. . 
SngAr- Cable [of a Ship] the maſter or princ 
Ta eaſe the Sukar [Sea-Phraſe] is ta veer of 


XD 


N n 
„ 


= 
— - 


7 Int the guna r [Sea-Phraſe] is to let it run out as 
12 14 go haſtily and violently, fo that the Sail will 
then hang Jooſe, and hold no Wind. | 

is to hale off the Sheats 


To tally. the; Susars [Sea-Phraſe] 
of the Main and Fore-fall. | , 

SuBATH [gcca"S, Sax. ] the Caſe of a Knife, r. 

J SuzaTtHE [Tce ian, Sax.] to put into a Sheath. 

To SHEATHE 4 Ship, is to caſe that Part of er Hull that 
js to be under Water, with ſomething to hinder the Worms 
from entering into her Planks ; then nailing on Mill'd-Lead 
or Planks of Wood. SIS; , 

SHrATH-Fiſb [ſo named from its being covered with a 
thin Shell, like a Sheath] a delicate Zxdias Fiſh, in Colour 


ike a Muſcle. 
| PE Suzy [4. d. a Shade] a Pent-houſe or Shelter made of 


Sus'pDDING Ls Seed [in Horſes] a Diſeaſe. 
To Suso [of yceavan, Sax.] to ſpill, to pour out, as to 
ſbed Tears, the Teeth, Hair, Horns. 


both Food and Clothing. ' 

Sur“ [bieroghyphically] repreſented a Fool or filly Per- 
ſon, becauſe no Beaſt is more ſimple than a Sheep; but a 
Ram repreſents a good Governor, 

Sut'Erisn, din dun like a Sheep, ſoſt- headed, ſimple, 


filly. 

Sus ren mNESS [of gceap, and gelicneyye, Sax.) Faint- 
heartedneſs, Simpleneſs, ww 

Suk'ET-Cote [6eap-cope, Sax. | . 

Gus'gy- ee palv2, $ 4 Place to put Sheep in. 

SH r [ gceap-hoce, Sax. ] a Shepherd's Staff or 
Crook. 

Sux'Er's-Had, the Head of a Sheep with its Appurte- 
nances ; alſo a Fiſh on the Coaſt of Virginia, which will 
make Broth like Mutton. | 

A Sngee's-Head | metaphorically] a mere Blockhead, a ftu- 
pid, dull Fellow. | i 

Snz'sr [Sey ne, Sax. ] thin, ſpoken of Cloth; allo quite, 
altogether, O. 

7% Sukkx a-fboreF an Anchor [among Sailors] fignifies to 

To Sur Home 5 draw it Home. 

SHEER over, quite over, Milton. 

To SHEER. Sec Shear. ** | 

SHEE'RING [See- Language] a Term uſed of the Motion 
of a Ship, which is 
ſteered ſteadily. - 

SHEET | ycege or Jceage, Sax. ] a large Linnen Cloth to 
lay upon the Bed, Ly 

SEX IH, Heb.) an antient Coin equal to four At- 
the Drams, or four Roman Denarii, in Value about 2 5. 64. 

terling. 

Ske'LDAPLE, a Bird, a Chaffinch. 

SHELDRAKE, a Water-Fowl. 

SHELF [yc;lg] a Board faſtened againſt a Wall to lay 
T Sus on; alio the Till of a Printing-Preſs. 

HELF l 
SHELVE 4 Heap of Sand in the Sea. 

SHELF [with Miner, ] that hard Surface or Coat of the 
Earth, which lies under the Mould, uſually about a Foot 


deep. 


Husk and Cover of Nuts and Stones in Fruit; alſo the cru- 
ſtaceous Coverings of Piſhes, (Fc. | 
the Hask or Cover 


To SuEII [yc; Car.] to take on 
4 ys . 12 | 12730 
Jo Suz't7TER, to receive 3 Perſon into one's Houſe; alſo 
to defend or protect him. 
„ Sux'rrzx { prob. 
fence againſt ill Weather, alſo Protection. 
Te Sus'trus, to receive a Perſon into one's Houſe 3 allo 
to defend or protect him. | 8 1 | 
SarLTERE&, one who ſhelters, allo is ſheltered. 
SUE LTEELESS, having no he of — 4 7 
#8 LVING prob. of ſcelb, Jau, crook nting. 
— faking or riſing gradually like a 


a3 _ [of cheſs, a.] fall of Shelves or Sand-heaps, 

2 ich Fier] a forall Salmon, which is fpawn- 
wh ral hands! Korg 110 the. Sea. | 
| Inx'euunp [Sceapa-by gs, 42 J 
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Suge [Sceap. Sax. ] an Animal that affords Mankind 


id to go ſheering, when ſhe is not 


SHELL { ycyll, or yceala, Sax. ſc helle, Du.] the woody 


of gers, Sev. Shell] a Place of De- 


= | 

SH 

„ Sux'atrr T6 | en . Sax. d. Shire · greve] the chi 
D LS fee. 46: Wiro-ary) the chigf 
Ger, the Time or Function of a Sheriff 
Ce. a . . | 
. Sug'rieewick - Sax. ] a Sheriff's 

riſdiction. bern N oh 1 ] f N 


Sux' ir- Death [old Rec.] an antient Tenure or Manner 
of holding Land, by the Duty or Service of providing Kn- 
tertainment for the Sheriff, at his County Turns or Courts. 

Sur RMAN, [ y<eap-man, Sar. ] that ſheers Cloths, 
Woollen-Stuffs, S. 4” - 

SHEE'RMAN's-Craft[of Icea ꝑ and e a v, $ax.Jthe Sheer- 
man's Craft, an Art, or Trade much practiſed at Norwich, 
of ſheering Worſteds, Stamins, Fultians, . 
STINT [of Neres, a Town in Audaln in Spain] 2 

ine. 

To Sugzw [yceaPian, Sax.] to let ſee, to diſcover or 
make known ; alſo to prove or make appear; alſo to ap- 
pear or look ; to make a 8. as if. 

Suew [ ſchuw, Ds. ] Appearance, publick Sight ; alſo 
Pretence or ur. 

SHE'WING [in Law) a being quit of Attachments in any 
Court, and before whomſoever, in Plaints ſhewed and not 
avowed. . 

SHEWT of Blood [in Beaſts] a Diſeaſe when diſchar 
Blood at 6 Monk & * 10 

SH1'BBOLETH [DV. Heb. i. e. an Ear of Corn] a 
Criterion by which the Gi/zadites diſtinguiſhed the Fphrai- 
mites, by their pronouncing / for þþ. . 

A Su [of yceawin, Sax. to divide ] a Shiver or 
Segment. 


SHIELD [scylv, Sax.] 2 fort of Buckler ; alſo Protection 
or Defence, God ſhield you, God protect you, O. 

: SurzLD [ in Heraldry ] in Coat-Armour is 
To | ſometimes repreſented az in the Figure, tho? they 
FE. were of a different Shape and Size; the Uſe of 

= them was to defend the Body againſt the Wea- 
pons of Enemies. 
To SnizLD [ycylwan, Sax. ] to protect or defend, 
To Snigve [with Sailors} is to fall aſtern. 
To Suter [of ye ban, Sar. according to Skinner] to 
evade or get off, to change, to dodge, &&:. 
A Snirt [ Minßtem derives it of gricheff, Du. a Buſineſs] 
a Shirt or Smock ; a Trick or Device. 85 
A SarrTzR, a Fellow acquainted with, and that alſo 
practiſes all Manner of Shifts and ſubtle Tricks. | 
SnirTers ſin a Ship of * Men employ'd by the 
Cooks to ſhift or change the Water in which Fleſh or 
Fiſh is to ſoak, in order to freſhen or fit it for the Kettle. 
SarrTinG [in Ken] the Partition or Dividing of Land 
among Coheirs, where it is of the Nature of Gau. Kind. 
Sal Lon [N of Hp. He. he ſent] a Name appro- 
priated by Divines to gur Lord and Saviour Chriſt. 
Sai'tLIinG [Teylling, Sar. of yeyls, becauſe antiently 
ſtamped with a Shield} a Coin well known; but among our 
Sauren Anceſtors was in Value but 5 4. 
A $artiiine Switch, in Value 1 Penny. 
11 {Ycina, Sar. ] the Fore- part of the Leg, next to 
t got. 
422 [Scina-ban, Sar. ] a Bone between the Leg 
and Foot. . 
T Swing [fcinan, gar.] to look bright, to caſt a Luſtre. 
Sun [of ycinande, Sax. } caſting a Luſtre, looking 


bright. | 

— nne [ycinangenef Ye, Sax. ] Luſtre, Brightneſs. 

$ar/ncis [Minfrew derives it of ſcindere, L. to cleave} 2 
Lath or Cleft of Wood to cover Houſes, Steeples, ge. with. ' 

Snincles [in Medicine) à Diſeaſe, à fort of St. Autho- 
ny's Fire, 4 ſpreading Inflammation about the Waſte, which 
is ſaid to kill che Patient, if ir get quite round him. 

Sum [ſip, Dor.) 4 — me for all large Veſſele, 
that go with Sails fic for Navigation on the Sea; except 
Gallies which go with Oars and Smack - ails. 

Sn 1#-Money, a Tax antiently laid upon the Ports, Cities, 


, of England, revived by King Charles I. but declared to 


be contrary to the Laws and Statutes of this Realm, by 2 
Statute #7 Charles I. $ 1 hone 
the Maſter of 2 Ship. 


. Surveys (chipper; Du.] 
Su of Ship, Das. gcip, Sax.] Ships. 2 
Su ben [with Dean 22 of a Ship 
Bearings, the 
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— Conſtabularies. 4 | _w_ reflected from diſtant Objects are refracted too Fe 
S$nins-Clerk, an Under-Sheriff, or his Deputy; or Clerk and cauſed to converge too faft, fo as to unite together, before 
to the County-Court. they reach to the Reting, by which means the Viſton ;; 
Sumx fg. 4. a Shark] a ſharping Fellow that lies upon render d both dim and confuſed. 0 


g | the Catch, as the Shark-fiſh. To Sno'xrEn [yeeo ran, Sax.) to make ſhorter, to gi 
Surat, ſharping, lying upon the Catch. | abridge in Length. 4 N 1 | oF | 
Sur ſy he, Sax. ] an inner Linnen Garment for Men. S non rnESS [yoo NOny, Sax. I Brev , deficiency in Length. tic 
To Sn 149 ax. ] to diſcharge the Belly; to cafe Chain-Syor, is two whole or half Bullets joined togethey, 4 
Nature. "8 . — = ei by a Bar or Chain of Iron, 'M 
Sul rrEx, beſhit, fouled with Ordure. | which allows them ſome Liberty 3“ ad 
| SurrrLe-Cock _ of yeeogan, Sax. to ſhoot a | ſander, ſo that they cut and deſtroy ec 
| Snv'rTLE-Coth ock] à Cork ſtuck with Feathers, to | whatever happens in their Way, and * 
8 be banded to and fro' with Battledores. | are very ſerviceable in a- Sea-Battle, ſe 
| To Sni'ver [| prob. of ſthelderen, Da.] to break into —— t ct the Enemy Sails. 
Shivers or Pieces. | Round-SoT [in Gunnery] are round Bullets fitted in Pro- of 
A Snr'vzs [prob. of ſchelber, Du.] a Piece or Cleft of portion to the Gun. | 
Wood. : | Croſi-bar Suor, are round Shot, with a long Spike of 
 Sarver [in a Ship] a little round Wheel, in which the Iron caſt in each, as if it went through the Middle of it. L 
Rope of a Nock or Pu runs. b | Caſe-Snor, is either ſmall Bullets, Nails, Bits of old 
To Su1'ver [of ſrhoweren, Tout. ] to ſhake for Cold. Iron, or the like, put into a Caſe, to ſhoot out of Ordnance. F 
Snob [with Tiz-Miners) ſuch Fragments of Ore, which CLangrel.Snor, runs with a Shackle to be ſhortened when 
by Rains, Currents of Water, Ec. are torn off from the it is put into the Gun, having half a Bullet either of Lead of v 
Load or Veins of Ore. | * wor ſpreads itſelf when 7 — out. | 
To SHOAR : rundle-Snor, is a Bolt of Iron of 16 or 18 Inches 
To SHORE [prob. of ſrhoozen, Pn. J to underprop. Length, having ſharp Points at both Ends, and a round 
Snoars 7 fof ſthooze, Du.] Props or Counterforts, ſet to broad Bow! of Lead caſt upon it; about a Hand's Breadth | 
SHORES e upport or bear up any Thing of Weight from each End, and fitted to the Bore of the Gun. | þ 
which leans forward. | SHOT of a Cable [with Sailors] is the faſtening of two r 
To Snock [ſhotken, Da.] to claſh with, to daſh againſt ; Cables together, that a Ship may ride more ſafely. { 
to oppoſe or be contrary to; to put into a Commotion. Snort [ycead, Sax. a Part or Portion] a Club or Rec- \ 
A Snock of Soap-boxes, Canes, wooden Trays, c. is koning ; a particular Perſon's Part of it that he is to pay in I c 
60 in Number. an Ale-houſe, Tavern, e. | } c 
Snock {ſrhork, Du.] a Blow, Brunt, Onſet, Diſaſter in * Snor * Tceodan, Sax. ] hit or wounded with a Bullet, | t 
a Fight. | rrow, Se. | | | 
Sho cx of Corn, a Sheaf or Bundle ; or ſeveral Sheaves of SHOT by the Board [Sea-Phraſe] is when a Yard is broken 
Corn ſet together. by the Shot of the Enemy. ; | 
Sno'cxinG [of ſhotcken, Du.] putting into a Commotion Snor-Hagon [in Derbyfire] à Flagon of Drink which 
of Mind. | | the Hoſt gives to his Guelts, when they have ſpent above 1 
Syo'ppen [of yceov, S4x.] having Shoes on. Shilling. 5 757 
A Suo [ yceo or ycoh, Sax. ] a Covering or Attire Sxo'TTEN [of ſthutten, Du. to pour out] ſpawned, or 
Feet, Du. having ſpent the Roe, as Fiſhes: | | 
To SHox [Yceogan, Sax.] to put on Shoes. SHO'TTEN-Myzk, curdled, turned to Curds and Whey. | 
ASuo Mater | of Yceo and macan, Sax. to make.] To SHovs [Foro xen, Sax. ] to puſh or thruſt. 2 | 
7 Snoc (prob. of ſrhorkeln, Teut.] to jog, to joggle, A Sho'vss Ycopl, Sax. ] an Inſtrument for digging, and 


to make to wag or vacillate to and fro. | alſo various other Uies. | 
4 Sus [| ſthock, Text. ] the meeting of two hard A So'vei. ER, a Fowl, called a Pelican. 


Bodies, which hit or ſtrike againſt one another with Vio- - To Sno'ver [of ycoFlan, Sax.] to work With # Shovel. 
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lence ; alſo a Concuſſion or Shake. To SHOULDER [of . Sax. ] to lay on the Shoul- 
Snorx, ſhallow, as Shoal-Water. | der; alſo to joſtle with the Shoulder. 501 | 
A SxoLs [yceole, Sax. ] a Company of Fiſhes. SHouLD [of yceolvan, Sax. ] of the Verb ſpall, ought, &t- 
Suorrs [prob. g. Shallows] Flats in the Sea or Water. SHOULDER [Fculpoh, Sax. thuldcr, Dan.] a Part of the 
Sno'Lingss | q. d. Shallowneſs] Fulneſs of Flats in the Body that joins the Arm to it. | 1% 6.20 

Sea, fr. | | -  SHOULDER-Blade, a Bone of the Shoulder, of a triangular 
Sno'Ly [q. d. allotv] full of Flats. Figure, covering the hind Part of the Ribs, called allo the 


SHon, did ſhine, Milton. | Scapula. | | : 
| Syoo'LinG [ in 8 as good Shooling, is a ſafe SHOU'LDER of a Baſtion | in Fortif. ] is where the Face 
and convenient going in the Shoar, when the Water gradu- and the Flank meet. | 
ally grows ſhallow, and not too ſuddenly, and is not ſome- SHou'LDER of an Arrow [with Archers] that Part of the 


times deep, and ſometimes ſhallow. Head of it that a Man may feel with his Fingers, before it 
Shyooks [ſrhoozes, Du.] Onqerprope in Buildings. comes to the Point. | [ | 
Tv Shoot [yceovan, Sax.] to diſcharge Shot out of a Srouv'LDER-Pight [with Farriers] à Diſcaſe or Hurt in 


Gun, or Arrows out of a Bow ; alfo to put forth or' grow Horſes, when the Pitch or Point of the Shoulder is diſplac d, 
up as Plants do; alſo to fall like a Meteor, ſuppoſed to be which makes the Horſe halt downright. | +1 


6 A ö SHov'LDER-/p/aiting 2 [ with Farriers ] a Hurt Wich 
T7 Shoot [ſpoken of Balla] it is ſaid to ſhoot, when it SHOU'LDER-forrm happens to a Horſe by ſome dan- 
runs from one Ade of the Ship to another. gerous Slip, ſo that the houlder parts from tlie Breuſt. J 


A Snoor [prob. of ycoge, Sax. ] a young Sprout or Bud; Suov“Lorx-Vrench [with Parritrs 12 Strain in the 
alſo a young Pig that has done ſucking. | Shoulder. 19 1 nl ene 
A Snuoor [ Hunt. Term] a young Boar. SHOU'LDERED-head [in Archery] à fort: of Art6w-head, 
SHoo'TING-/Fick [with Printers] a. Piece of Wood uſed between blunt and 8 made with Shoulders. 


in the locking up Pages in the Chace or Iron-Frame, Suov'L DER [in Hriifturion] a Retrenekment oppoſed 
SHOP [y<eope, Sax. ] an Office for ſelling Wares, to the Enemy's, or a Work caſt up for a Defence on one 
SHoP-/7/ting [of Sceope, Sax. a Shop, and Levatio, L.] Side, whether made of Heaps of Earth, Gabi6hs,” of Fa- 
ſtealing Goods out of a Shop, going under Pretence of buy- ſeines; alſo à ſquare Orillon made in the Baſtion fehr the 
ing, which if it be to the Value of 5s. is Death, - Shoulder, to cover the Cannon of 4 Caſemite; 
Sno'R Ak, a Duty paid for Goods brought on Shore.  SHovLDE'RiNG=Piece: Go try] 4 Bracke. 
Snox x co ne, Sax. ] the Side or Bank of the Sea, River, Ac. To SHour, to ſet up a loud Hallo or Hu za. 
Syo'rt LING, a Sheep-skin, after the Fleece is ſhorn off. ' ASnovr; a loud oo or Hua. 
SHORN 5 Seca han, Sax. ] ſheared:or clipped oft. A Snowr's [yehh,. Sax. ſtuture, D. "4 Falling or 
l SHORT E, Sax. ] ot ſmall Length. © Diſtillation of Raitt, tor a Time; a Cloud reſolved into Kat 
k Short. Salus [in a Ship of War] are the ſame as Fighting- Sno'wWtzrnnss- Treu nene he, Sax. ] Ralfthen,” 
| - fails, and are the Fore-ſail, Main ſail, and Fofe-top-ſail, clinableneſs to be ſhowery. | _ _ „ 
wich are all the Sails uſed. in a Fight, leſt the reſt ſhould be Sar. ] rainy; t of Rey 3 
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SunAxk of be jibicad, Six.) Mifunk up, leſſened In 
ers 124007 mega 1 22, 
To SHREAD 
J SHRED N f 83 E (x 
{$irnzad Tychens, Sar.) x ſmall cutting of Cloth, 


2 = 


| | 54 18 
Iyehesdm, Sax. ] 40 cut or mince ſmall. 


: 


k, Oc. | | 
N [of fehreyen, Text. to bawl] a ſcolding conten- 
tious, curs'd, ill natur'd Woman. . 

Sunk w. Mouſe [8KominuT*, Dan.] a kind of a Field- 
' Mouſe, about the Size of a Rat, and of a Weezel- Colour, 
very miſchievous to Cattles ſo that Country People ſay, if it 
goes over the Back of a Beaſt, it will make the Beaſt lame 
in the Chine ; and, if it bite a Beaſt, it will cauſe it to ſwell 
to the Heart and die. | is 
$ntewp [prob. of beſthteyen, Neuf. to bewitch] cun- 
ning, ſubtle 3 alſo ſmart, witt yx. | 
Susk'wpnrss, Cunningneſs, Smartneſs, Sagacity. 
/ Sneikx Iſchriger, Dan.] to cry out as one in a great 
Danger or Fright. i | 
T Sukitx [| Hunting-Term) to cry or make a Noife as a 
Badger does at Rutting-time. | 
A Sux1ex [prob. of ſcricrio, Ital. or Trhryger, Dan.] 4 
vehement Noiſe or Ontery. | | 
Suxtrr [YcNIFT; Sax.] Confeſſion of Sims to a Prieſt. 
Sum [prob. of frhreyen, Tex: } a ſharp, acute Noiſe. 
SHRILNESS, Sharpneſs of Sound, | 
Susiur [ſome derive it of ſrhrump, Terr. 4 Wrinkle, 
becauſe it has a wrinkled Back, ] a ſmall Sea-fiſh, ſomething 
reſembling a Lobſter, in Form; alſo a little ſhort Fellow. 
S4Rr1'ND, inſbrin d, ſeated or placed in a Shrine. Milt. 
Sux ix [ychiin, Sax. rin, F. ſcrinium, L.] a Cabinet 
or Desk; a bt of Caſe or Cheſt to hold the Reliques of a 
Saint ; alſo the Place where Prayers and Oblations are made 
to a Saint. Ay. 
7 Susi [Tehmcan, Sax.] to contract or leſſen in 
Length or Breadth 3 alſo to grow leſs, c. | | 
To Sart've [Y puFani, Sax. to make a Confeſſion to a 
Prieſt ; alſo to hear ſuch Conteſhons. | 
D Surr'ver [ſchrumpelen, Tevt.] to wrinkle, to run 
up in Wrinkles or Scrolls. 
SnRove-Sanday [g. d. Shriving-Sundiy, of g̊c hi far, Jax. 
to confeſs] becauſe our Anceſtors were wont at Shrove-tide 
to frieve, i. e. to confeſs their Sins, and receive the Sacra- 
2 in order to a more ſtriet and religious Obſervation of 
mt. 59 198% | | 
122285 5 [Sepu;7 Fax.] a Garment for a dead Corps. 
To Stixo'wp [of Fchyvan, Sax. to clothe] to cover, 
skreen, protect, or ſheſter. e 
SHROW'DING of Trees in Husbandry] the cutting or lopping 
off the top Branches of them ; which is only done to Trees 
not fit ſor Timber; and deſigned either for ſome preſent 
Uſe, or for Fuel. n i | 
SHROWDS it a Ship [with Mariners] | thoſe large Ropes 
that come from either Side of all the Maſts, and are faſtened 
below to the Ship's Sides with Chains, and aloft over the 
Head of the Maſts. 18 26 AV) 
SHRUB se nube, Sev. 
SHRUB 


- a ſmall or ow Tree. 2 f 
[with Botanifts] a Plant with mamy woody peren- 


nial Stalks or Trunks from the ſame' Rooty as a Briar, &c, 


alſo a little ſorry Fellow. | J 
2% SHRUB one, to drub onè, to cudgel br bang him ſoundly. 
SHRU'BBINESS Ve hybicneyye, S Fulneſs of Shrubs: 
Suxv'env [of fehybig, Sax.] full of Shrubs. 10: 

A Sikve,'a ſhrinkmg up of the Shoulders! - 

ee perhaps ot ithroe ven, D.] te ſhrink up the 
1 8. | an N een I . ** 

SHRUNK [of se nincan, Sax.] eontthcted :: 


SHU'DDERING prob. of ſthaweren, or ſihudderen; 


Tet.) ſhivering; Making, Se, MI... 
70 Suv' ri [Skimmer derives it of co A, Sax. a Shovel] 
io dodge, to ſhift-vf 4" ald to ſhufſie ot mix the Cards in 
3 „ 052 07 Ro: 19! 
/ SHUN [a Ycunian, Sar. ] fo avoid, to keep off from. 
El, Wo mp arts as to ſhut'a Door; G. 
„err Ens [of eit wan, Sax. to lock, ſchutten, Du. to 


eu rzis Het Beh Sor) 4 Weavers Tel. 
„ get Suu of [probs ef feenwun, Jar, or ſt heupven; 
eat. to ſeparate or 1s-join] to get rid off, to free or dens 


5 


make! 
* * 
— 


va, [prod. of chern Teut. to avoid] reſgrved, 
| % EO WT 7 + LO REG 


$1 
STN, . of mayor, a Jaw, and /. 


a Capture] the Gout in the ha 
- Sts [Ytb, Sax. a kin] Kindre 


Gofip 8 d. the Kindred of God, 


S1BYLs [ei, q. vi of Oc; Ay, i. e. the Cound 
of God.] of theſe, in all, are reckoned nine or ten, as the 
Sibylla Perßßen, Lybica, Delphica, Cumana, Ergthren, Sarnia, 
Tyburtina, Helleſpuntira, Phrygia, and Cutts, whoſe Writ- 
ings ſeem to have propheſied of Chriſt ſo plainly, chat there 
is Ground to ſuſpe& the Great Verſes, that bear their Name, 
were written after our Saviour's Death. 

The Sibylla Cumana was a Virgin who liv'd an innocent 
Life in a Cave, near Cums in Liuly, far from all Ac- 
quaintance and Society of Men. She compoſed nine Books 
of Things to come, and brought them to Targuinivs Pri/- 
eus to be fold, * demanding. about 300 Pounds for them 5 
which he refuſing to give, ſhe burnt three of them, and re- 
quired the ſame Price for the reſt; but, the King refuſing to 
give it, ſhe went away; and having burnt three more, and 
returning, demanded the fame Money for the remaining 
three, for which the King, by the Advice of his Soothfayers, 
gave her the Money. he Duumpiri ſacrorum or Pontifex 
Maximus kept theſe Books in their Cuſtody; and, on all diffi- 
cult Occaſions, theſe Books were conſulted by Order of the 
Senate. There ate yet remaining fome Fragments of this 
Sibyl, preſerved in ſeveral Writers. 1 422 

S1'ByLLA- Agrippe was painted in the Form of an old 
Woman in a Roſeal Garment. \ : 
S1'BYLLA' Delphica like a young Woman in a black Gar- 
ment, with a Horn in her Hand. : | 307k 
S1'BYLLA Europea, like ® comely young Woman, but 
with a red Face, clothed with a fine Veil on her Head, and 
a fine Garment of golden Work. | 
S1'BYLLA Herophila, young and fair, in à purple Gar- 
ment, and having her Head covered with a Veil of Lawn. 
Sr'BYLLA Lybica, like an old Woman clad in a purple 
Garment, and crowned with a Garland of Flowers. 
S1'BYLLA Phrygia, with an old l-favoured Face, clad in 
a red Garment. Sel 136 
5 5 BYLLA Perſica, clad in a golden Garment, and a white 
eil. Lo | 

S!ByLs. A certain Author has endeavoured: to proves 
that there never was more than one Sibyl that was a Prophe- 
teſs, and that ſhe was a Grecian, whoſe Name was Hierophyle, 
born at Eythrea ; and that the Diverſity of her Names was 
occaſioned by her Travels, or by the Spirit's tran gher 
from one Place to another; and that ſhe dy'd at Cuma in {th- 


hence comes our Name 


. Vous tells us, that the antient Books of the Sibyls at 


Rome were altogether profane; but that thoſe, brought from 
Greece by Crus, contained ſome Prophecies that had been 
given by certain Fews for Sibylline Oradles ; which is the 
Reaſon of thoſe Prophecies of the Coming of the Meſſiah, 
that are found among them. r | 

L:} of the Sybils. 


| : 
| Sicca'xgous [ ficcaneus, L.] dry of its owh Nature; that 


, 


Stectriex {herificas, L.] cauſinky Dryteſs. 


n 2 a & ww 
* 


Sicnrs'Ton d T Rer.] a Sich or ſmall Current of | Was 
 S1KE'T TUS : 
ume. nbi L 
S1cua [with Botan.] the wild Carrdt: ee 
SiciLi RA [with Botan.] Tutſan E. nt 
Sicx [yeoc, Nx. ] indiſpoſed in che BGuqdH. 
To SICKEN, to grow weak or ſick, _ PITT 
S1'cxLINgs8fof geoclichnef YE Sa.] Unhealthfulritls, 
Aptneſs te be fiel {140 
Stcexxgss [ SBescney, Sax.} Indiſpoſition of Body, Gr. 
A Ster Tricot, Sar. likel, Da. prob. of ſcrart, E. a 
$1'cxLy [of yeoclic, Sax. ſiettits, Teut. | infirm or in- 


„ 4 — 


diſpoſed in Body 3' of a crazy Tempt 


reVLVU$; ay um, Ein Boran. Fits) of the 'Growth of 

* SYeur alfut [is Law] 4 ſecond Writ ſent out where the 

firſt was not executed, ſo termed from thoſt two Lat 
Words cotitaihed in t. 08 18 2 F 

Sor [ride San,] the Side of any ting 

79 818 f with,” to be of the dude Side! or Party to take 


1 
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Stbrtines [old Lat. Writ.) Balks between or on the 

Sides of the Ridges of plow'd Lands. | | 

Srorsuax [of side and Man, Sax.Jan Aſſiſtant to a 
Church-Warden. _ | 

StDerITIo [with Botan.] the Herb call'd War 
Stone-Sage, growing on old Walls or Tiles; alſo Iron- 
Wort, and Clown's All-Heals, L. | 

. S1Þes of Horn- Mort [in Fortificat.] are the Ramparts and 

Parapets, which incloſe them on the Right and Left from 
the Gorge to the Head. | , 

S1De-Lays [ Hunting-Term] are the Dogs that are ſet in 
the Way to let ſlip at a Deer, as he paſles by. | 

Stoxx, See Cyder. ; 

S1'pERATION [with Surgeons] a Mortification of ſome 
Part of the Body. | 

S1psRA'T1ON [in Agriculture] the blaſting of Trees or 
Plants, by an Eaflers Wind, or by exceſſive Heat or 
Drought, L. | 

StpzRAT1ON [in Medicine] a being ſuddenly benummed 
and deprived of the Uſe of one's Limbs. _ 

S1ps'c1al 7 [ fidereus, L.] of, or pertaining to the Stars, 

S1DE/RIAN F ſtarrry. N 

SrpgRl'riIisIad eins, Gr.] the Herb Wall-Horehound, L. 

S1DER1AL Year [in Afronomy] the Space of Time where- 
in the Sun, going from one fixed Star, returns to the ſame 
Star again, which conſiſts of 365 Days, 6 Hours, and very 
near 10 Minutes. 

S1pzrY1'TEs [or ygirns, Gr.]the Load-ſtone. 

S1DEROMANCY [amdyeguarTita Of gidyeg, Iron or Steel, 
and varrria Divination] a Divination performed by a red- 
hot Iron, upon which they laid an odd Number of Straws, 
and obſerved what Figures, Bendings, Sparklings, c. they 
made in burning. | 

S1DERO'SE [ /ideroſus, L.] Planet- ſtruck; alſo full of Stars. 

S1'p1xGs T [old Rec. [Sidelings, L.] Sidelings, Balks be- 

S1'D 1 or on the Sides of the Ridges of 
plowed Lands. | 

SiDY, long, as, your Coat is very ſidy, C. 

Si/pxways [Siv2-pig, Sax.] by or along the Side. 

Ster album [with Oculiſts] a Medicine for the Eyes, I. 

ASt [prob. of ſedes, L. a Seat] is the Sitting or En- 
campment of an Army round a Place, with a Deſign to 
take it ; either by Diſtreſs and Famine; or by making Lines 
around it to hinder any Relief from coming to them from 
without; or by main Force, as by Trenches, Attacks, 
Sc. F. | X 

To lay SitGE to a Place [affieger, F.] to beſiege it, as 
above. | | 


StEGE fof fiege, F. a Seat] going to Stool, voiding of Ex- 
crements. | 
A Sieve [yyye, Sax.} a Veſſel or Inſtrument for ſepa- 


rating the groſſer Part of any Thing from the finer. 

To Str [of Ji xvan, Sax.) to ſeparate by a Sieve; alſo to 
examine inquzſitively and lily. | 

To Str [yifcan, Sax. ] to ſeparate the finer Part of any 
Thing reduced to a Powder by a Sieve; allo to examine in- 
quiſitively and ſlily. ay; 

To Sion [yeo xian; Sax.] to fetch Breath deeply, by rea- 
ſon of ſome Frouble of Mind, or ſome Diſeaſe of the Body. 

A Sick [prob. of reo, Sax. ſuchte, Da.] ſuch a 
fetching of Breath, as above. *. N 
Sir [ Ferre, Sax. ſicht, Du.) the Exerciſe or Ac- 
tion of the Senſe of Seeing; alſo a Show or Spectacle. 

S1GuTs [in Mathematicks] two thin Pieces of Braſs on 
the Extreme of an Alidade or Index of a Theodolite, &c. for the 
juſt Direction of the Ivdex to the Line of the Object. 

S1'GHTLESS [Feyi'Selea , Sax. !] blind. | 

S1GaTLINESS Lei blie F ne yy, Sax. ] Seemlineſs, Hand- 
ſomeneſs. : | | | 

Sn IA [gecYilicg;$ax.] comely, ſeemly. 

A S161L a L.] a Charm to be worn for the eu- 
ring of Diſeaſes, averting croſs Accidents, Injuries, c. 

S1GILLA'RIA,a Feſtival among the Romans, wherein they 
ſent Preſents of Seals and other ſuch Things one to the 
other, I. TT. yp <4 

S1G1'LLUM Hermetis[in Chymiſtry] an extraordinary Method 


of luting Glaſſes, by the cloüng the Neck of a Glaſs- 


Veſſel with red-hot Pincers, L. | 
$161'LLUM, a little Image either engraven or molten; a 
Seal, a Print, L. 8 


3 L.] Cyphers, initied Letters put for | 


whole Words; as R. S. S. Regie Societatis Socius." - 
S16moiDA'LEs [with av] certain Valves of the pulmo- 
nary Artery, in the Shape of a half Moon ; they ſeparate 


to give Paſlage to the Blood, from the leſt Ventricle of the 


expanded as a Symbol of Concord; ſome had a filver Ea- 


tain Senſe; alſo to notify or give Notice of; 


at the Bottom. 


- 
# © x o 
r 
* 
a 
- 
- 


Heatt into the A7trria pulmonaria 3 but, if it endeavours, 
— they ſhut up the Paſſage and are incloſed by the 
lood. - 

Sicuor'pes [S of $, and IQ , Gr. Shape] the Pro. 
ceſſes of the Bones, whoſe Figure reſembles the Letter C. 
or the Sigma of the antient Greets; alſo 3 Valves of the 
Aorta or great Artery, which obſtructs the Blood in return. 
ing back to the Heart. | | 

Sten [Agnum, L.] a ſenfible Mark or Character, dens. 
tin 5 25 222 inviſible. 4 

1GN [in Phyfick] ſome Appearance of the Body diſtin. 

1 b A hk whence the Preſence, N 3 
tate of a Diſeaſe, or Health, or Death, may be inferred. 

$1GN manual, a ſetting one's Hand and Seal to a Writing, 

To S16N [ fignare, L. figner, F.] to put a Seal or ſet ; 
Mark to I e ee n | 

Sion, Marks or Characters, Short-Hand, Initial or Be. 
ginning Letters, which by Way of Abbreviation are putfor 
whole Words, as D. D. D. for donum Deo dedit. | 

Stoxx [among the Romans] Enſigns or Banners, of which 

there were ſeveral Sorts; on ſome of them was a Hand 


gle ; others the Image of the Emperor; others a Dragon 
with a filver Head. and the reſt of the Body Taffety, L. 

SAL, a Sign or Token given for the doing or know. 
ing of ſomething, F. | 

SYGXAL, notable, ſpecial, remarkable, famous. 

S1'GNALsS, Signs made by Sea or Land by the Admin, 
Commander, c. of any Squadron of Ships, either for fal- 
ing, fighting, marching, e. 

To S1'GNALIZE [ fignaler, F.] to make or render famous 
by ſome notable Action, 

S1'GNATORY | fignatorius, L.] that is uſed in ſealing or 
ſerveth to ſeal with. 

S1'GNATURE | fignatura, L.] one's Hand ſet to a Writing, 

S1'GNATURE [in et the Reſemblance that a Plant 
or Mineral bears to a Man's Body, or any Part of it. 

S1/'GNATURE [with Printers] ſome one Letter of the 
Alphabet, ſet at the Bottom of every Sheet, to direct to the 
Order of placing them in a Book. | 


Agebraical Sioxs, are the Marks and Sm | 


more and—leſs ; the firſt intimates that the Quantities between 
which it ſtands are to be added, and—denotes Subſtraction; 
X is put for into, and ſignifies Multiplication ; alſo 2 
Quantities ſet one above and another below a Line ſigni 
Diviſion, as + ſignifies that þ is to be divided by «<. 
Stews [with* A4fron.] a twelfth Part of the Ecliptick or 
Zodiack, or a Portion containing 30 Degrees of it. As Arie, 
Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagit- 
tarius, Capricornus, Aquarius, Piſces. | 


Sr'cns Tin Mu. Books] Signs, Notes, Marks, or Cha- 
Si/Gno Fracters of which there are more than 50, L. 
S1'GNET, a Seal ſet in a Ring. "+54 1} 
The Privy S1'GneT, one of the King's Seals, wherewith 
his private Letters are ſealed ; as alſo Grants and other 
Things, which afterwards paſs the Great Seal. 

Clerk of the S1'cneT, an Officer who conſtantly attends 
upon the principal Secretary of State, and has the Cuſtody 
of the Privy Signet. REO . 

S1cN1FER, one Who carries the Colours, a Standard- 
Bearer, L. SRO 1 

Sostrkx [in Aſtron.] the Circle of the Zodiack, ſo 
called from its bearing or having the 12 8ignss. 
 BiextFica'BiT deexcommunicato,&&fc.[in Lam] a Writ which 
iſſues out of the Chancery, upon a Certificate given by the 
Ordinary of a Man who ſtands obſtinately excommunicated 
for the Space of 40 Days, for laying him up in Priſon, G 

S16N1FICANEY::[\;fignificantia, L.] the being Gignif- , 
cant. n bo 90 Meng 

S16x1'r1canT [| fienificanr, L.]. that expreſſes much, or 
is to the Purpoſe ; clear, effectual, expreſſve. I 
\ S1GN1'FICANTNESS:[of fignificantia,?L.] Significancy- | 

S1GN1FICA'TION, the Sign or Meaning 4 Word, 
Phoae, Emblem, Be, 4 poo 

SIGNIFICATIVE: | fignificationus, L.] f 6 64 © 

 SIGNIFICA'TOR- ay, Planet which indicates 8 
ſomething remarkable in Nativities, Cc. L. | A ah 
| : | . um al 

To SNN [ fignificare. L.] to mean or — * . 
Sign of or a Preſage. S 

S1'cntor [ figniore, Ital. a Lord or Maſter] j 

| S1'GNUMy a Sign, Mark, or Token, L. 


eaſe, L. gc 2 eee 
sus (of x1, Sax.) Filth, ſo named, becauſe it-ſublice 


Senger 


1 
r 


£2 9 B SEES 


Sroxuu mor$i [in Medicine] the Symptom of a Di | 


S 3 


= 


$1 
rin Howeg J was repreſentel 4 Wolf, 
1 dumb at its firſt 8. 
S1'utnce { Flentium, of flere, L.] Pence, 3 Ceffation 
of Noiſe of « 


To S1'LENCE [of filentium, of f 
impoſe or command Silence 5 alſo to put to a Non plus; alſo 
to ſuſpend a Church Miniſter. 

Seaſonable SYLENCE [Hitroglyph.) was repreſented by a 
wild Gooſe ; becauſe Ammianus relates, that when theſe 
Birds fly over the Mountains, where great Numbers of Ea- 
gles make their Abode, knowing their Inability of keep- 
ing Silence, they take a Stohe in their Bills, which hinders 
them from making a Noiſe, and when they are out of Dan- 
ger they let it fall. | "is 

$11.8'n1 [according to the Phers] were Satyrs, fo called 
when they were grown old, who ate feign'd to be great 
Ti of Wine. ” 

— [ filens, L. filentieat, F.] who holds his Peace or 
ſays nothing; which makes no noiſe, ſtill, quiet. 

$1L8/NTIARY | folentiarins, L.] a Gehtleman-Uſher who 
ſees to it that $1 
elſe-where. 

SULENTNESS [ 


S1'LENCE 
becauſe it 13 


lentium, L.] Silence, Stilneſs. 

SI [in Betan.] the Herb Fenugreek, E. 

S$111/c10us [ filicius, L.] flinty, of, or pertaining to Flints. 

$11161no'ss | fcligineſns, L.] made of fine Wheat. 

$1'L1c0, a Kind of Corn with an upright Stilk, and the 
Grain very white z fine Wheat, of which Manchet-Bread is 
made, L. 

$1'L1QUa [with Gold-Finers) x Weight called a Caract or 
Carat, of which 6 make a Scruple. 

$1'L,19yua [with Botan.] the Seed-Veſſel, Husk, Cod, or 
Shell of ſuch Plants as are of the Pulſe Kind, L. 

S11tqQua'sTrRUM [with Botan.] an Herb whoſe Leaf is 
much like Alecoſt, but of a ſharp biting Taſte, Pepper- 
wort, Brafi/-Pepper, St. Mary Wort, L. 

Sur [Yeole, Sax. ſiſke, Dan.] a Kind of Weaving: 
Thread or Yarn, ſpun by Worms. - 

Sur [beoken, Sax.) made of Silk. 
- SiLs-cLass [of Virginia] a curious Plant that has ve 
thin and fibrous Leaves, of which a Sort of fine Stuff 1s 
made, with a Gloſs like Silk, and Cordage much better than 
that of Hemp aud Fhx, both for Strength and Continuance. 

A $11.x-Thrower, a Tradeſman or Mechanick who winds, 
twiſts, or throws the Silk, in order to render it fit for Ute. 


S1II Tryl, Sax. ] the Threftiold of a Door. | 

S1LLABUBR [Minſber takes it for a Contraction of Swe/- 

$1'LLIBUB C /ing Bubbles] a potable Liquor made by 
mixing the Milk of a Cow with Cyder, Sugar, Spice, fc. 


S1'LLINEss [prob of The, Sax. wonderfully] Sim- 
pleneſs, Fookifhtreſs. | | Nati 1 10 

$1'LLON [in Frtif.] an Elevation of Earth made in the 
Middle of a Moat, to fortiſy it, when too bioad. The 
lame as Exvelope. JS | 

Sr ron [with Botan.] the Herb Loſeroort. 

S1'LLY [Sinner derives it of ferig, Tent. Puns, | becauſe 
ſuch Perſons are ' accounted Fools, and are plain-hearted} 
ſimple, fooliſh. 

_ S1'yves Hlxen, Sax. ] a Metal, next in Value to Gold, 

in Weight it comes next to that of Lead, being to that 
of Gold, as 10 to 19, and to that of Water, as 10 to» x 3 as 

to its Fixednefs in the Fire, ib goes beyond all Bodies except 
Gold ; having been found by Dr. Halley to, loſe but 12 
its Weight, having been kept in Fuſion in the Forus'of a Fur- 
nace for 2 Months ; It is alſo the moſt ductile and malleable 
of all Bodies after Gold ; again, as to its Fuſibility,, it eaſily 

diffolves by Fire, much more eaſily than Copper or Iron; 

but more difficulty than Gold or Lead, and runs before it 

geen Its Character with Chymiſts is C. Teur and Dre: 

Ser ao Phint,/1o-eald: 7 © hes 

! LVER adj. ¶ Tol xe nene, Sax. Þof,-op pertaining to Silver. 

Sor Slab fm Lato] N a 2 bribed 

1 LVE R. Syainſey & by the adverſe” Party, eignes Him- 
LV Ea-Snith [ Teole h. mid, Sax] an Artifary Ww 
makes Sies. Ve — eh mi v, Sar] an A — — — 

Sir vBR: gm Head: [ins Arcbiref.] the Mead off an Ar- 
ron, ſomething like the Head of 2 Silvey-Spbðxm 

S1'LvER-Hord, che Herb ins- eren 

rvrarv loß AI xene, du.] ding over with Sher. 
© VESTR1S,/ a red Grain, uſed in dying Scarlet. 

Suma ki Ane Gn 
Fiu, a Woman Gownwith dong Sleeve, © | 

Slenret Blow ger Mech ach bas ind ach a n. 

3 Liin E. ref: a 
Ar UMILAR Art, [of a Circle with ' Geometricians 

rks as are like 


GE 


„ 


_ 


ſuch 


| G * 
1 


err, filentem veldere, L.] to 


ce and good Rule is kept in a Court, or 


3 


away the Cure of 


F ooliſhnels. 


Angle." 
ok d Si . Sturrzron [ L d. en 


Siri 2 a Gather Fob who tt 
Sur ion CHE 0 LES. 


Parts of the whole Circumference. - 
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 S1mtwak Bogter In - PIy2b) Yach Bodies d t ve 


their Particles of the fame Kind and Nature one with another. 

S1'MILAR Diſeaſe, a Diſenſe of forne ſimple, ſolid Part 
of the Body 3 üs of a Fibre, in fegard to its Tenfitn or 
Flaccidity, a Membrane, c. | | 

Su Fightes [with Gttrtee.) we Tuch Figures, the 
Angles whereof are reſpectively equal, and the Sides which 
are about the Angles of equal Proportion. 

— SYMILAR right-lin'd Fu ets [in Geam. ] are ſuch Figures 
as Rave equal Angles, and the Sides about thoſt Angles 
proportional, CE bs MM 

SrMILAR Numbers [with Arith.}] thoſe Kumbers, which 
may be ranged in the Form of ſimilar Rectangles, the Sidbs 
of which are proportional : as 12 and 48, for the Sides of 
12 are 6 and 2; and the Sides of 48 are 12 and 4. | 

S1'MILAR Parts [with Har.) the ſaint as fimple Patth 
are thoſe Parts of the Body, that are throughout of the 
ſame Nature and Frame ; as the Fx, Bones, Arteries; 
Nerves, and Veins. | x 

S1'M1LAar Polygons [in Gebm.] are ſuch as have their An- 
gles ſeverally equal, and the Sides about thoſe Angles pro- 
Oy Rettniglet [ G 

UMILAR gle [in Geojp.)] are ſuch Angles as have 
theit Sides about the Angles proportional ; which 
belongs to all Squares. pap ht. 

S1'miLaR Segments of n Circle [in Genm. ] are ſuch 45 cön- 
tain equal Angles, 

S$1'MitAkn /olid Number. = Atith.] ire ſuch Numbers, 
whoſe little Cubes may be ib tanked as to ſorin fitnilir and 
rectangular Parallelopipeds. N 

S1MILAR Triangles [in Trigemmetry] are ſuch as Have all 
their 3 Angles reſpectively equal one to the other. 

S1 MILAR Light [in Opticks] is ſuch whoſe Rays ire 
equally refrangible. | 

SIMILAR Sections [in Conicks] are ſuch, whoſe Diitneters 
make equal Angles, with their Ordinates. | 

StwULA'RITY [of fimilaris, L. fimiluire, F.] Likeneſs, 

Si'mULARNESS C the being of the ſame Nature. 

A SYMILE, a Similitude, a Compariſon of 2 Things, 
which, tho' different in other Reſpetts, yet agree in ſome 
one; alſo # Parable, L. 1 11 a * 

SIMILITU'DINARY [ ſimilitudinarius, L.] of, or pertdinic 
ing to, of expreſſed by Wor of Similitude. | LE 

S1UMITAR [Vim itarra, Ital.] a Sort of broad Sword, 

Sci'miTER F uſed by the Turks. - 

Suse [prob. of mila, L. fine Flower] 4 Sort of 
Cake or Bun, made of ſine Flower, Spee, 6. 

Srw OMA [9/monidetts, L.] of, of pertaimng to Si- 


mony. | | 
ee dr leds, thoſe Perſons who practiſe Simony. 

A S$1'MonisT, à Perſon guilty of Simony. 

S Mo [ Simonin, L. prob. ſo named after Sinnen Magus, 
who would Rave purchaſed the Gift of the Holy Ghoſt of 
the Apoſtles with Money] the making a Trade of ſpiritual 
Things; the buying or ſelling of Church-Livings# any un- 
lawful Contract to have 4 Man preſented to 4 Parſfchige. 

To Sys [accofdifiy to Skinner of fünbelhn, Sax. to 
keep Holiday] to ſmile or 166k plexſintly ; this the PHraſe; 
you put on your Holi day- Looks, is you look pleaſantly. | 

S LE [ fmplex, E. ] pure, unmixed, uncompounded; 
lain, deſtitute of — ment ; alſo downright, free from 
ceit, harmleſs; alſo filly; fooliſh; nm 

SiMPLE Quantities [in Algebra} are ſueh as conſiſt of n 
more Parts than one connected by the Signs and . 

Sl [in M=] is chiefly uſed in Oppoſition to 
Double; ſometimes to a Compound of ſeveral Parts or Fi. 


= - 


gures of different Values. 


od 


Sur Problem fin Mathemiat.] is that which is cpAbIe 
but of one Solution. 1 Shs & 1 100 K 
Sur Let [With Birdnif5] is'that which is not divited 
to the Middle in levera] Parts, each reſembling © Leaf itſelf, 
ae 1147 het eee e e en eee e 
SN I Mn [with Gran. Jare the ſame as primitide Notts: | 
SimyLe Wound [with Surgeons) is that which N 


the Fleſh; and has ne other Citetmſtantes attenllingſi , 
-SYMPLEyFy 106" Lim Frrigftaſital AT iv the- Galitty” 
fioim'#' Bei nnch difpenſing the = 

Beneficiary from his Reſidene e. 
| Ser use L gp, L. gup here F.] Sillitichs, 3 


f n vf Hr © Work whoſe He or 
| e of? ee Faces} Wien 


; e re· entering Angle? y n 
make one re 8 4 a 
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- Smet xs [in Botan.] all Herbs or Plants, as having each 
its particular. Virtue, whereby it becomes a ſimple Remedy. 
- StuPLex [with Botan. Writ.] ſingle. | 
StmPLEx Charta, a Deed-Poll, a ſingle Deed, or Inſtru- 
Ment, L. | | 
S1'mePLEx Beneficium [oll Rec.] a leſſer Dignity in a Ca- 
thedral or Collegiate Church, a Sine-cure; alſo a Penſion of 
a Pariſh Church, or any other Benefice which is oppoſed to 
a Cure of Souls, L. 


StMPLEX juſtitiarius, a puny Judge, who was not Chief 


in any Court, L. 
S1MPL1'c1a, Simples or Medicines that are uncompound- 
ed, L. | 
SweL1city [ ſimplicitar, L. fimplicite, F.] Plainneſs, 
Singleneſs of Heart, Plain-dealing, downright Honeſty ; 
alſo Indiſcretion, Sillineſs, Fooliſhneſs. 

S$1neL1ciTy ſin God,] is an incommunicable Attribute, 
and is a Freedom from all Kind of Compoſition or Mixture, 
either of Principle or Parts. 

S1MPpLIcrTY [in 1 is an indiviſible Unity, and 
is either abſolute or limited. | 
Sturliciry abſolute, is when a Thing is indiviſible in- 
dependently, which is the Property of God himſelf. i 
S1MPL1IciTY limited, is when any Thing is really indivi- 
ſible, but yet that depends upon ſome external Being. 
Suri [Anplex, L.] ſingly, purely, merely; alſo fool- 
iſhly. 
Feen R14 [of ſimplex and ludus, L.] a kind of Fune- 
ral Honour paid to the Deceaſed. 
 S$rYwPLING, as to go a fimpling, is to go into the Fields 
to gather Simples or phyſical Herbs, 


StyuLa'rion, Diſſembling, Feigning, Diſguiſe; a Colour, 


a Pretence. 
SIMULTA'NEOUs [| fimultaneus, L.] of, or pertaining to 
a private Grudge. | 
To Sin [prob. of Tinnan, Sax. or ſynder, Dan.] to offend, 
to provoke God, to tranſgreſs God's Law. 
Six [Yinne, 84x.] a Trangreſſion of the Law, an Offence. 
SNA“ I [with Botaniſts] Senvi-Seed, or Muſtard, L. 
Stna'PruUM, a ſharp Sauce made with Muſtard, L. 


Sina'P13M [He, Gr.] a Medicine made of Muſtard 


to raiſe Bliſters. 
' S1n-born, born of, ſprung from, or owing its Being or 
Original to Sin. Milton. AR 
SiNLEss, free from, without Sin. Milton. 
Since [ Dr. T. H. derives it of fithence, of yi dan, Sax. ] 
from, or after that time; alſo ſecing that. | 
Since'rs [ fincerus, L.] honeſt, true-hearted, plain, 


ed with an 


. Planets, happening acco 
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srngsukIr [yin xulic, Sr.] impioufſy. 
S1'NPULNESS 2 xulne y ye, Sax. ] Impiety. | 

To Sinc[Yingan, Sax.] to make clody with the Voice. 
To S'ncs [ u. * ſcorch or burn lightly. 
Si'nGLE | Aagularis, L.] ſimple, alone. 

To SINGLE out, to pick out or ſet apart from other per. 
ſons or 'Things. | | | | | 
SinGLE [with Hunters] the Tail of a Roebuck, or any 
other Deer. | | | 


SincLE Excentricity [with Sener. is the Diſtance be. 
tween the Center of the Ellipfis and the Focus, or between 


the Sun and the Center of the Excentrick. 


SUNGLENEsSS [of Pelte, L.] Simplicity, Sincerity. 
SINGLE-Ten, 5 ; 1 - 


erſon. 

S1NGULAR | fingularis, L.] particular, ſpecial, rare, ex. 
traordinary, ws ; alſo od ' afefted. 125 7 
1 S1 * ** 3 [with Grammarians] a Number, where. 

y a Noun Subſtantive is. apply'd to fignify but one P 
or Thing; as Manaus, L. a ou ik _ 

SincuLa'zgiTY 70 fingularitas, L. fingularits, F.] the be- 

S1'NGULARNEss & ing ſingular; Uncommonneſs ; alſo 
Cy 2 alſo a particular Way of Behaviour, fc. Aﬀet. 
edneſs. | 

SixcUu'LTus [with Phyſicians] the Hiccough, a con 
des Motion of the Midrlh > eee 

S1'N1CAL 2 [with Mathemat.] a Quadrant furniſh- 

Index and two Sights, to take Altitudes, Ec. by. 
Sus TER, on or towards the left Hand; alſo unlucky, 
unfortunate, indiſcreet; alſo unfair, diſhoneſt, unjuſt, 

SINISTER Aspect [in 2 is an Appearance of two 

ing to the Succeſſion of the Signs, 
as Saturn in Aries, and Mars in the ſame Degree of Gemini. 
SixisrER-Baſe [in Heraldry] is the left Angle of 
the Baſe repreſented by the Letter I in the Eſcut- 
cheon. | | — 
SixisrER- Chi [in Heraldry] the left Angle 
of the Chief repreſented by the: Letter C in the 
Eſcutcheon. 
S1'N18TERNESS [| ſinifteritas, L.] Unfaimeſs, 
Self-intereſtedneſs, Aukwardneſs, c. 

S1N1STER Side of an Eſcutcheon, the left Side. 

Sin1'sTR1, a Sect of antient Hereticks, ſo called, becauſe 
they held [ finiſtram ] their left Hand in Abhorrence, and 
made it a Point of Religion not to 1 any thing with it. 

To Sixx [yincan, Sax. ] to fall or ſettle to the Bottom; 
alſo to fall or faint; alſo to plunge under Water. 

To Sink a Deck, is to lay the Deck of a Ship lower than 


it was before. 


downright. | ant Si'nxinG [of yincan, Sax] falling or ſettling to the. 
SINCE/RITY [ finceritas, L. fincerite, F.] Upright- Bottom or under Water, falling or fainting:1 | | 
SincE'RENEss C neſs, Plain-heartedneſs. SINLEss [ymlea y, Sax.] free from, or without Sin. 


SINCERITY [in Etbicts] is defined to be that Virtue, Act, 
or Power of the Mind, by which the Will is determined to 
follow and perform that which the Intelle&t determines to 
be beſt, and to do it, becauſe it is ſo. 

$1 NC1PUT, the Fore-part of the Head, L. | 

S1/xDoN [ond ay, Gr.] a little round Piece of Linnen, 


or Lint, uſed by Surgeons in dreſſing a Wound, after 


trepanning, I. 
SixxE [in Ry] is a Right-Line drawn from 
Abs one End of an Ark, perpendicular upon the 
Diameter drawn from the other End of that Ark, 
half the Chord or twice the Ark. 


SixE-Camplement of an Ark [ in Geometry] is the Sine 


of what that Ark or Angle is leſs or greater than 90 De- 
grees, 


Verſed Sixk of an Ark [in Geometry] is an Ark or Angle 


or it is 


SI NNER [of yin, Sax. ] a Tranſgreſſor. 
S1NNET [ Sea- Term] à Line made of Rope - Varn to bind 
round Ropes to keep them fyom being fretted or galled. 
Si NON o'MNEs [in Larp] a Writ of Aſſociation; wh 
if all in Commiſſion cannot meet at the Day appointed, it 18 
allow'd that two or more of them may diſpatch the Bu- 
ſineſs. n | 
S1NO'N1A 
Joints. | | 
S1!\NePEgR [3innoper, Tout. Mens, Gr.] a Mineral, o- 
therwiſe called Ruddle or Red-Lead, uſed by Painters, Cc. 
A Si\nuaTe Leaf [with Botanifts] is that which is cut 
about the Edges into ſeveral long Segments, as in Oak- 
Leaves. | « plonpbft £4 
SinUATUs, a, um, [with Botan. Writ.) curled.” 


[with the Paracelans] the white Glew in the 


S1'nuvous [ finuoſus, L.] crooked, having many Tum- 

leſs than go Degrees, being that Part of the Diameter, which ings and Windingss. W (32h. $1955 14, 
1s comprehended between the Ark and the Right Sine. SINUO'SITY {of finuofitas, L. ſinuefiti; F.] Fulneſs of 
- SINE Aſenſu capituli [in Law) a Writ which lies | againſt + adn urnings and Windings, or à Series of 


a Biſhop, Dean, Prebendary, c. or Maſter of an Hoſpital, 
Sc. who alienates or diſpoſes of Lands, which are held in 
Right of his Houſe, without the Conſent of his Chapter or 
Sggiety, JL. | | 12 


Sixx Die [in Law] when Judgment is given againſt the 


Plaintiff, he is then ſaid to be in miſcricordia pro falſo cla- 
more ſuo; but for the Defendant it is faid, eat inde fine die, 
i. e. he is diſmiſs'd the Court, L. ei e e 10 1 

Soup: Cory [with the C/ergy] a Benefice without the Cure 
of Souls. TH 


. SINEN$18, e. [with Botan. Mrit.] of the Growth of China. | 


S1'NEWLNESs [of Finch; of yinu, Sar. ] Nervouſneſs. 
Sixzw [yynpe, Sax. I a Nerve. 
Sin gw. ting, a Diſeaſe in Cattle. 

;StxEWwY [rin pealv, Sax. ] nervous. 


20 


Bends and Turns in Archees. 
Sixus [in Phyſicks] thoſe Cleſts or Fiſſures that are be- 
tween the $trata or Layers of the Earth, in Mines, c. L. 
Sixus [in Anat.] a kind of Cavity in certain Bones 
other Parts, the Entrance of which is narrow and: the Bot- 
tom wide, 4. | S 
Sinus [with Surgeons] alittle Bag or Saccul un] formed by 
the Side of a Wound or Ulcer, wherein Pur is. collected, * 
Si'nus in the dure. Mater {in Anat.] is that ſtreng 2” 
thick Mergbrane, which: cpwey all: ha "Cavity of the Cr. 
Alum, end,, OD. 1 Saget 
Sinus Meningium [with Anatomifts] four Cavidies in the 
Brain; the firſt and ſecond; call'd- Lateral Sitis's, are ie = 
between the Brain and the Cereballum, and terminate in we 
Vertebral Sinus's 3 the third begins at the O 3 
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terminates in the Middle of the former; the fourth ariſes 
from the Glandula Pinealis, and terminates in the Middle of 
the Lateral Sinus's. Theſe are called by Galen the Ventri- 
cles of the thick Membrane, and by others Ventriculi Cere- 

Ps | | 
12 Num [with Anat.] the Cavities of the Bones which 
receive the Heads of other Bones, L. | 

To Sir [fpper, Ds. or yipan, Sax.) to ſoop a little. 

Srrnon [eigen, wo a crooked Tube in Hydraulicks, one 
Leg or Branch whereof is longer than the other ; uſed in the 
raifng of Fluids, emptying of Veſſels, and various hydroſta- 
tical Experiments. 1 | 
Srrrzrs [g. d. ſoppers] little Sops. 

A Siqpis Li. e. if = one Sc. invenerit, L. ſhall find] a 
Paper or Bill ſet up in ſome open Place, to proclaim the Loſs 
of any thing in an Univerſity, L. or 

St RECOGNOSCAT (in Lam] a Writ which lies for a Cre- 
ditor againſt his Debtor, who has acknowledged in the Coun- 

- Court before the Sheriff, that he owes to his Creditor 
ach a Sum of Money received of him in pecuniis numera- 
tis, i. e. in Money numbered, . 

S [Syr, Brit. Sieur, F.] an Appellation of Honour to 
a Man. | 

Sins [Sire, O. F.] a Father, a male Animal. 

To S1'REN1zZE [of Siren, L.] to allure Perſons to their 
Deſtruction. 

SIRENS — of nig or gun, to draw or allure, or 
evieuy, to deceive, c.] a Sort of Monſters who are ſaid to 
have their upper Parts like beautiful Virgins, and the lower 
like the Body and Tail of a Fiſh, The Names of the chief 
of them were Aglaope, Pifinoe, Thelxiope, Molpe, Alogophonos, 
Leucofia, Ligea, Parthenope, whence the famous 34 of 
Naples in Italy was called 3 Theſe are ſaid to have 
inhabited between the Coaſts of Haly and Sicily, and to 
have play d harmoniouſly on ſeveral Inſtruments of Muſick, 
and to have ſung ſo melodiouſly, that they allured Paſſengers 
to them to their Deſtruction. | 

By theſe Syrens are ſaid to be ſignified the Allurements of 
Luft, which will infallibly bring us to an unhappy End, un- 
leſs we imitate the Example of Le, who failing that Way 
caus'd his Men to ſtop their Ears with Wax, and himſelf to 
be bound faſt to the Maſt of his Ship, that they might ngt 
prevail upon him. | | 

Sikt'A5s1s [owglang, Gr.] 
its Membrane. L. 

St“ us [ Zaler &, Gr.] the Dog-flar, a bright Star of the 
firſt Magnitude in the Mouth of the Conſtellation, called 
canis major. ; | 

To SIRNAME | furnommer, F.] to give the Name of a 
Family to a Perſon. md 

A St'RNAMR [ ſurnom, 
Father] a Family Name. 

Sixo'xEs [with Surgeons] are little Puſhes in the Palm of 
the Hand or Sole of the Foot, in which there are little Worms 
or Inſects. by El | 

SISKIN, the Bird called a Green-finch. | 

Sixy'NCHion [with Botanifts] a Sort of great Onion. 

SW r ER [T pur Ten, Sax. furter, Dan.] a Female, born 
of the ſame Father and Mother or of one of them. 

 S15TER-Hood [of YpuY Cen, Sax. or Suſter, Dan. and 
hood a Termination added to Relation] the Society of Siſters. 

SYsTRUM, an antient Muſical Inſtrument uſed by the 
Prieſts of 15s and Ofirit, L. | 5 | | 

S1SYMBRIUM [oovWBetor, Gr.] Water-Mint, I. 

SISY RIHCHIUM [a0vgiy or, Gr. Ja Kind of great Onion. 

To Sir [of Yie'can, Sax.) to repoſe upon a Seat. 

SITE [ fitus, L.] the Situation of any Place, Territory 
or Building. OE: TOLL DI Fe 

SITE [with Logicians] one of the 10 Predicaments, which 
declares the Subject to be ſo and ſo placed. e 

N [of a Horſe] a horny Knob in the Skin. 

a Ny Ci San, Sax,] ſince, ſeeing that. 

SITHCU'ndMAN [s7Scungman; Sax. ] a Gentleman who 
was the Leader of the "Men of a Town, c. or one who 
had ſo much Land as might render him capable of Knight's 

ice. | e e DNA 
4Sirux [sie, Sax. ] an Inſtrument for mowing Graſs. 
'TIBUND fitibundus, L. exceeding thirſty. e | 
SiT/cuLous | feticutoſus, L. I very thirkty. © . 
_ STUaT# Lat, L. fituated, feated, placed. 7 
CCC 
2 e the of being ſituated 3.alfo a Seat, 
+ © £25 SEC) Das TIO papaya hg 
srrularion [with'Logiciati] is the; hinch of "the "Cate- 
„ L | 


uten r 


a great Heat of the Brain and 


F. q. d. the Name of a Sire or 


0 C 


Sk fc 


8 K 


Fries, 46 ſitting, Sanding, before, bebind, to the Right, t 


the Left. 


Sirus [in Geometry, Algebra, 
faces, Lines, c. 1 4 N 5 
Six [ex, L. Yex, Sax. IE, Gr.] the Number VI or 6. 

SUXaly in Milit. Afairs] an antient Order of Battle for 
6 Batallions, which ſuppoſing them to be all in a Line is 
formed thus. The zd and 5th Batallions advance and make 
the Van. The firſt and hrt fall into the Rear, leaving the 
| 30 and 4th to form the main Body. Each Batallion ought to 

ave a Squadron on its Right, -and another on its Left. 
Any Number of Batallions, *produced of the Number 6, 
may be drawn up by this Order: fo 12 Batallions may be 
put into 2 Sixains, and 18 into 3 Sixains. * 

SIXTH EE Sax.] the VIth or 6th. | 

S1xTH [in Mufick] one of the original 2 Concords or 
harmonical Intervals. We | 

SIXTEEN [Tnvyne, Sax. ] XVI. or 16. 

S1'xTY [J1*geg. Sax. ] LX. or 60. 

Sr'x-FoLD [Six- xealve, Sax.] fix Times as much. a 

SZR [prob. of A hex, F.] Proportion, Bigneſs, Stature, 
Length, Thickneſs. 

S1ZE, a glewiſh Matter, which Painters in Diſtemper mix 
with their Colours ; alſo a Kind of Paſte uſed by Shoema- 
kers ; alſo a Sort of Jelly uſed by Plaiſterers, Cc. 

S1ZE at the Univerſity [of Cambridge] ſo much Bread or 
Beer, ſet upon any of their Names in the Buttery-Book, as 
amounts to the Value of a Farthing, and is marked with 
the Letter S. | RS 

To S1z8, to do over with Size; alſo to ſcore as Students 
do in the Buttery-Book at Cambridge, the ſame that is called 
to battle at Oxford. | 
 SYzgaABLE, of a fit or convenient Size. 

S1ZEABLENESs [of ex, F. &fc.] the being of afit Size. 

S1zg'L [with Minters] the Remains of the Bars of Silver- 
Metal, &c. after the round Pieces of Money have been cut 
out, according to their Reſpective Sizes. 

S1'zER, a Scholar of the loweſt Degree at the Univer- 
ſity of Cambridge; the ſame as a Servitour at Oxford. 


S1z18'ME [ fixieme, F.] a Sequence of 6 Cards, at the 
Game called Piquet. | 

Srzixo [at the F a curious Method of dreſſing 
the'Tin-Ore, after it comes from the Launder of the Stamp- 
ing Mill; which is by ſifting it through an Hair-Sieve, and 
caſting back that which remains in the Sieve into the Tails, 
to be, trampled over again, 


Sxa'pDLE [of ycea$nyy ye, Sax.] Hurt, Damage; alſo 


ravenous, miſchievous. 


. ppo'ns [prob. of yceav®a, Sax. ] the Embryo's of 
1 WY 1 | 


A Sxarn 
A SKEIN 


Ce. ] the Situation of Sur- 


[y=gene, gar.) a Sort of ſhort Triſb Sword. 


| SkEIN R[eſcaigne, O. F.] a Length of Yarn, Thread, 

SKAIN Tl. c. as it is wound on a Reel. 

SKA'RFED [with Sailors] a Ship is faid to be skarfed, when 
one Piece of Timber is let into another. 

To SkaTCH a Wheel, is to ſtop the Wheel of a Cart or 
Wagon, by putting a Stone or Block before it. 

SxarE [sceavo?, Sax. f ade, Dan.] a Fiſh. 

SKEG, a Sort of a wild Plum growing in Hedges, and of 
a reddiſh Colour. © © 

The Sxxo [with Sailors] that ſmall and ſlender Part of a 
Keel, that is cut ſlanting, and ſtanding a little without the 


Stern · poſt. | | 
Sc RHE [of yceag Na, Sax.] a Kind of ſmall Salmon. 

SKE'GGE nj 4 a Kind of Fiſh or Salmon. 

Ske'LETON [Zn e, Gr.] the Bones of an Animal 
cleared from the Fleſh. &c. and put together again in their 
natural Order, with Wires at the Joints. - | 

Sx#'LLET [ Dr. Th. H. derives it of Ecuelitte, F.] a 
Veſſel of Metal with Feet for boiling. "7 OTH 

SKELLE'TTA [ad Rec.] a little Bell for a Church · Steeple. 
© A Sx8&'LLUM | skelm, 59 a Rogue. 

„Gr. to ob- 


[Exenizes, of 8 Zürn 

Sxkx'Yrick & ſerve, to contemplate, c. K a Philoſopher 
who doubted of every Thing, and admitted of no determi- 
minate judgment concerning any Thing. 5.09 
© SKB'PTICALLY (of, 2 X4TT1x66, Gr] after the Manner of 
n K I as wits eat 
” SKEPTICISM, the DoQri e and Opinions of the Skep- 
ticks 3 which was, that Perſons ought to ſuſpend 15 4 
ment, as to the Determination or firm Belief of any. Thing. 
Irren, the firſt Draught of a Deſign or Fancy, eſpeci- 
cially in Painting and Drawing 

N Srzren out, to: dite the Outlines of. a 


. * N wa 
r pencil out. „ 
0 01 Bes 10 21d 2814 2 1 e 
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$«xw (prob. of gkew, 7eur.] to look askew, to look on 
one Side cornfully, to ſquint, to leer. 
Mn - 1 [skeve, Dan.] a ſlender Pin uſed by Butchers, 
ooks, Ce. 
Sxiyr [ui, F. ſeapha, L.] a ſmall Ship-boat.  _ 
SKILL 60 Dan. Minſbrw will have it from fi 1 
know, or $chola a School] Capacity, Knowing, Experience. 
S«1'LFUL [according to Minſhew of Scialus, L. and xull, 
Sax. ] knowing, experienced in. 
Sx1'LFULNESS, wledge in, Experience i in any Art or 
Science. 
To Sx1'M [eſcumer, F.] to take off the Froth, Scum, or 
77 of any liquid Thing. 8 
Sx1ix [skinden, Teut.] to thy, to take off the Skin of 
an Animal. 
The Sx1N [skin'd, Dan.] the Hide of an Animal ; alſo 
the outward Rind of Froth. 
Sx1/xNn1ngss, the having much of or being little elſe but 
Skin ; Leanneſs. | 
Sk1'/nny, conſiſting much of Skin, lean. 
ASxixx, a four-footed ſmall Egyptian Animal or 3 
in the Form of a Crocodile. 
Sx1 OW; g Sort of Scotch Pottage, made of the 
Sinews of a Leg of Beef. 
To Sxink [y 2 21 to ſerve Drink at the Table. 
4 en [Skenker, Dan.] a Cup-bearer, a Butler. 
To SKIP (prop. of /quittare, Ital. to dance, or e/qutver, 
F. to fly back to leap or jump to and fro. 
A Sx1P, a Leap or Jump. 
A Sx1r-Fack, a Lacquey, a ſorry Fellow that roves up 
and down. 
A Sx1e-Kennel, a Lacquey or F oot-Boy. 
A Sxieees [ſchipper, Du.] a Maſter of a Ship or Sea- 
Veſſel, Dan. 
Sx1e-Pound [g. d. Ship- pound] is the Dividend of a Laſt 
of Corn laden in a Ship, and contains from 3 to 400 Pounds. 
To S«1'&mis8n [ ſegramucciare, Ital. eſcarmoucher, F.] to 
fight on a ſudden Surprize, ſurprizedly, and without Order, 
as ſtraggling Parties of Soldiers do before the main Battel. 
A Sx1'RMISH [eſcaramza, Span.] a {mall Encounter of a 


few Men, when they fight, as above; or a Combat in Pre- 


ſence of two Armies, between two Parties, who advance 
from the Bodies for that Purpoſe, and introduce and invite 
to a general regular Fight. 

Sgr'gpET [chirrivia, Span.] the Plant Skirwort, whoſe 
Root is ſomething like a Parſnip ; a great Dainty. 

Sx1&Ts [prob. of Yey nv, Sax.] Parts of a Garment below 
the Waiſte ; alſo the Borders of a Country. 

Sxir [prob. of yt; wen, Sax. to ſhoot] a Caprice, Whimſy. 

Sx1'TT1IsH [Skinner will have it from rd, Gr.] ja- 
diſh or reſty, as ſome Horſes are; alſo fantaitical,, krisking. 

Sr Frrisuxzss, Wantonneſs, Friskineſs. 

To SKREAM [prob. hhæman, Sax. ] to ſquawl out, to 
make a ſudden loud Noiſe with the Voice. 

A SKREA'MING, A making ſuch a Noiſe. 

To SkREEN [ſome derive it of © hermen, Deut. or prob. of 
ſecernere, L.] to defend or protect from; alſo to ſift thro” 
an Inſtrument called a Skreen. 

A SxREEN [ Somner derives it of e nimb ne, Sax. Min- 
Kerben ot ſecerniculum, L. others of efſcrein, F.] a Device to 

eep off the Wind, Heat, c. from Bodies; alſo a Device 
for ſifting Gravel through. | 

To Skkw, to go ſideling along, to waddle. 

SKULL [prob. of fchell, Leut. a Shell, or ſthedel, Tout 
the Head] is the uppexmoſt Bone of the Head, faſhioned in 
the Form of a Globe, and diſtinguiſh'd with, its Orders of 
ſmall Holes and Seams, and outwardly covered with Skin 
and thin Fleſh, leſt it ſhould be over-burthened with too 
much Weight. Theſe are full of Pores, for the. more conve- 
nient Evaporation, of the groſs Humours of the Bale f — 
certain Excrements of it, whereof Hairs are produced. 
Skull is inwardly hollow, that the Brain, which is, the 2 
of all the Senſes, may be the more commodiouſly placed i in 
it, It is diſtrihuted intg three Parts; the Fore- part (call'd 
Ci xci gut, Jand- eonjvineth into the Porehead 3 the Minder- 


251 ſeated between the. Fore and Hinder-parts. 
three Partitions are placed three ſenſible, ein 3, in the 
Fore- part is the Senſus communis, or Fancy, i. e. th e Judge 
ment of the Senſes, ox univerſal Nation of 2 in the 
84 e, the Imagination; in the 9 the Head, 


mory. 
| \ Hors [ab te,. D..] a ſmall. Boat s. "i hs lang 
y_ for Faſfengers. 
12 05 [EB, Bag, J. the. azure Conse. of the Henne 
, Larl, a Singing- Bird. 


r VENAGE lo 


e 
ae, 


b (call'd: Occiput ;) and the Middle or Crawn_ (call'd Ver- 
In, theſe - 


is to ſtreng then the on and 


>, he, N of the Town of | 


uh. | 8 L 


Calais in France, ſo named while it was in the rechen o 
the Enxgiifh, 

SLA {SlAb, Da.] a Puddle. 

SLas [with Carpenters, &c.] the outhide 
or Plank, that is ſawn off from the Sides of Timber. 

SLA AA [of flabby, Du.] plaſhy, dirty, full of Water 
and Dirt. 

SLa'BBINESs, Sloppineſs, Fulneſs of Plaſhes. 

SLack [ylzc, Sax. /axuz, L.] looſe, 9 tight ; We Jo 
in doing Buſineſs. | 

SLa'cxnsss [/axitas, L.] Looſeneſs. 

To SLA'CxEN [a ylacian, Sax. atken, Du. Jto let a Cord, 
Sc. looſe, which before was tight; alſo to grow remils, | 

SLAG, the Recrement or Droſs of Iron. 

To SLAxk, to mix Lime with Water. 

SLAM [at a Game at Cards] the Winning of all * 
Tricks. 

SLAM [at the Allum-Mines] a Subſtance often produced 
by the too much or too little calcining it. 

A Suan-Fe/lno, a tall ſſim Fellow. 

SLA'nDER [ ſcandalum, L. ſchande, Du. eſclandre, F.] a 
Ram Backbiting, an Evil-f g of, 

SLA'NDER [of ſcandaligare, L. eſclandrer, F.] to back- 
bite, to ſpeak evil of, to ſcandalize, to reproach.: 

SLA'NDEROUS, reviling, apt to rail at, reproachful. 

SLA'NDEROUSNEsSs, Reproachfulneſs. 

SLANK, flim, lender ; alſo a Sort of Sea:Weed. 

SLANT .— derive it of flanghe, Du. a Snake] 

SLANTING S glancing, deviating aſide, not ſtrait. 5 

To SLAP [prob. of we L to ſtrike, to give a Perſon a 
Buffet or Blow, and moſt properly with the opes Hand. 

A SLap a. L. J a Blow or Buffet. 

A SLae, 

To SLas# [of flagen, Du. to cut or make a ' Slah with 
ſome edged Inſtrument. 

SLATCH [Sea-Term] uſed for the Middle. Part. of a Rope 
or Cable that hangs down, when it hangs ſlack. 

SLATCH of Fair-Weather | Sea- Pbraſe] is when there 
romg an Interval of Fair-Weather, after long Foul-Wea- 
ther. 

SLATE [prob. of eſclat, F. Mine] a ſcaly or Sort of 
ſtony Subſtance, . eaſily parted into Scales or Si, for tiling 
Houſes, r. 

SLA'TTERN, a flatteraly Women, i. e, one who does 
not regularly diſpoſe of Family- Utenſile; l in her 
Dreſs or Apparel. 

SLa'TTERNLY [of Cloorken, Du.] 3 and carcleſs, 
as to Neatneſs in Dreſs and Houſewifery. * 

A SLavs [eſclave, F. g. d. a Sclavanian, great Numbers 
of which were taken Captives by the Germaxsand. Vonrtions) 
a rg Servant, a Drudge, Du. 

0 SLA VER of baver, F. or 45 L irtle co 
let the Spittle E; out of the 8 Þ - 

SLA'VERY [e/clavage, F.] perpetual Servitude, Drudgery 

SLA'VIHNESS [eſclavage, F.] hard Service, Drudgery. 

To SLa'UcuTER [of r. & ax. frhlagen, Is to 
kill or ſlay, to butcher. Lacks 

To SLax Ge Sax. ] to kill. 

ASLay of eber, ike}, a an  Tafrument 
belonging of a Weaver's Loom.-- 

SLEA” 7 of Cloth Nightneſs, of (Yo gal FAIR 

SLBAZY of. Sugſia, the Place where made, 15 
Night or ill uche as Silk and ſome Linnen are: 
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SLED 2 [ ienbe, Du; or of, Alive Sax. to Ulide] a 
SLEDGE & Sort of Carriage. withouſt, qr with broad; low 
Wheels uſed in. Halland; allo a Sort os Trough or, Carts in 


which Traitors are carried, to Execution. 
A S1zpcs [ylzcge, Sax.) a Smith's great Hanne, 
which they, uſe 5 — both. Hands. 


About SL E DOE [with. Smiths] ane. that is ſed; bor battering 
or drawing; out the largeſt Work, and. is held: by the Handle 
with both Hands; which they ſwing round by n Hd. 


to ſtrike as hand as Blow as they can 
Uphand, SLEpGE [with Smiths], is uſed by. ander, 

men 3, it. is uſed, with both the, before, fel 

. wake than. the Fig Jap, is far. Work War! et 

the largelt Size. l 
Srxkx N LAli S, Sa. M ſmooth, even, uh, made, in by 
Srick S otten rubing with tha a aun 
SL1'cxNESS. Kris Fre dax. ] Smaot o 1712 
To SLEEP. n re, to: take Reſi Hy ſleocging . 

 SLEE'PERS 4 iplagrd }j thoſe 1 ard le called t 

lie. W and buhing.d the; Bottang.of a Yups EE. 

25. *: ada 
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. SHER/BL 
Sues" 1 


$t 


d. rr py-Crave Pig nava, Sax. ] a Tomb or Sepulchre. 
Suer'py- Foil, a Diſeaſe in Sheep. 

Stra, to leer or peep at. | 

SEE [prob. of ylip?, Sax. 9. d, ſlippery Rain] a fort 
of Meteor betwixt Rain and Sn . | 

Sree" ringss, Rainineſs and Snowineſs, or ſnowy Rain. 

Sues'Ty, betwixt rainy and ſnowy. ; 

Sri [yliexe, Sax.] that Part of a Garment that 
covers the Arm. | 

Suee'veLEss [ylieplea 7 Sax. ] without Sleeves ; alſo 
trifling, impertinent, as a fleeveleſs Errand or Meſſage. 

Srrionr [prob. of f hlabm, Text. cunning] Dexterity. 

SLe/Nper [ lender, Dz. ] flim, not thick about in 
Bulk. 

Sries [yhve, Sax. ] a broad or thin Cut. 

To SL1ice ſylican, Sax. ] to cut in Slices. 

To Sur'cxen [lifnfhren, D.] to ſmooth. 

Suicxness [of yliSneyye, Sax. or ſthiichten, Teut. to 
flicken] Smoothneſs. | 

A SLipe [ylive, Sax.] a frozen Place to ſlide on. 

To SLIDE Clem, Sax. ] to glide along on Ice, Cc. 

SLipinG [in Mechan.] a Motion when the ſame Point of 
a Body, moving along a Surface, deſcribes a Line on that 
Surface. | 

S11'p1nc-Rale [with Mathemat.] a Rule to be uſed with- 
out Compaſſes in gauging, c. 

To SLi [g. 4. to make light of, or of ſrhleden, Du.] 
to diſeſteem or diſregard ; alſo to do Buſineſs ſlightly. 

Sting [ylim, Sax.) ſoft Mud; alſo a clammy or glewiſh 


Humour. 


St1'miness [of ylimingneyye, Sax.] a muddy Softneſs, 
Clammineſs. 

SLIMNnEss [of flimnexyye, Sax.] Slenderneſs. 

SuUmy [ylimmc'g, Sax. ] full of Slime, ropy, &-. 

Siingss, Craftineſs, Clandeſtineneſs, Reſervedneſs 

SLinG | Tpnghe, Dax. ] a String-Inſtrument or Machine for 
throwing Stones; alſo. uſed by Brewers in carrying Barrels, 
and alſo for other Uſes. 

To Stix [danger, Dan.] to caſt or throw with a 
Sling, Cc. | 

S11'nGiNG of the Yards [ Sea- Phraſe] is when the Yards 
are faſt bound aloft to the Croſs-Tree and Head of the Maſt, 
by any Rope or Chainz and that if the Yard by any Means 
ſhould happen to break, the Yard may be kept from falling 
down on the Hatches. | | 

A SLixx {[ Yank, Dan.) a caſt Calf or other Beaſt. 

To SLINK ef ylincan, Sax.] to ſneak or go away private- 
ly; alſo to caſt or bring forth a Calf before its Time. 

A SL1P "ng ylippan, Sax.] a Sliding, a Fall; alſo a 
Miſtake ; alſo a narrow Slip cut off from any Thing. 

To SL1e [ylippan, Sax] to flip, to fall, to miſtake. 

A SLip eh Gardeners) a (mall. Sprig or Twig, pulled 


off from a 'Tree. 


SrulrrExs [ ylippe ay, Sax.] looſe Shoes for wearing in 
dry Places. | 

SL1IPPERINESS, Aptneſs to cauſe ſlipping or ſliding. 

SL1'PPERY [of flippan, Sax. to flip] apt to cauſe ſlipping. 

To SLIT [yligan, Sax.] to cut a Thing with the Grain, 
as Wood, Whalebone, Sc. | 


4 SLIT 1 Sax. ] a Cut or Diviſion according to the 
Grain, as of Wood, e. 


To Sivg [prob. of flaever, Dan.] to creep or go about 
droniſhly, | 1 
To SLTVER [ylifan, Sax. ] to cut or divide into thin Pie · 
ces or Slivers. | | 
SLoaTs of 4 Cart, are thoſe Under-pieces which keep the 
ttom together. | 
9 SLOCK, to entice away another Man's Servant, (ON 
SLOCKSTE'R F one Who entices away other Men's Ser- 
SLo'cxeR Frames a Kidknapper, Du. 
SLOE N. ax. ] a wild Plum. 
SLOE- «rm [yla 
flow in its Motion] an loſe. + 
Sroor, a ſmall Sea-Veffel. 


To Sror [prob. of laben, Du.) to daſh, with Water or 


other Liqui 
SLO'PENESS Wah . 
Sro'rIinongss & Shatingneſs, a going diagonally. 
SLo'ppy i uabben, Du.] plaſhy. rtr 
SLOPs [| ſcilopp?, Ital.] paper Ponicns. 3 0 
SLops [of labbe, Dz.] a Sort of wide-kneed Breeches, 

worn by * en. 37 | 1 N 
SLOT Deer Jof floot, Du.] the View or Print of a 


Stag's Foot in che Ground. 1 
Srorn Ke Was ented by a Tortoiſe,” be- 
Nature very la zy, and ſlow in its March. 


cauſe it is of a 


P p pm, Sax. prob. ſo called becauſe 
Ms  SLu'TTI8HNE3s, Naſtineſs in Houſewifery. 


SLy [of ſchleichen, Text. ro creep, as Minſhew ſuppoſes] 
craftily reſerved in Words or Deeds, &. 


O have a SMA'CKERING for 2 
de very deſirous of it. 
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| $Lorn prob. of xls, Sax. TR , or of Iale- 
neſs, Lazineſs, Droniſhneſs. M0 few) | 


SLO'THFUL [g. 4. yla dul, i. e. full of Unwillingneſs) 
idle, droniſh, lazy. 


SLo'THFULLY [of Fla S xullic, Sax. or Ylap, Sax. flow? 
droniſhly, c. # 


SLO'THFULNEss [of Yla"dxullne) Ye, Sax.] Slowneſs, 
Droniſhneſs, c. 


A SLouca [prob. of flo, Dan.] à great lubberly, dog- 
ed, ill-behavioured, flovenly Fellow. P 
SLOUCHING, clowniſh, lubberly, awkward in Deport- 
ment, | 


A SLoucn [prob. of Luh, Sax. a Lake] a deep muddy 
Place ; alſo the caſt Skin of a Snake. 

4A SLOUGH, the ſpungy or porous Subſtance in the Inſide 
of the Horns of Oxen or Cows ; alſo a Piece of corrupt 
Fleſh cut out of a Sore or Wound; alſo the Scar of it. 

SLOUGH [in a Coal-Mine] a Damp. 

SLOUGH of a wild Boar [ Hunting-Term] the Bed, Soil, 
Filth, or Mire wherein he wallows ; or the Place in which 
he lies in the Day-Time. 

SLOUGH-Xi#lver [at Wigmore] a Rent antiently paid to the 
Caſtle, inſtead of ſome Day's-Works in Harveſt, antiently 
performed for the Lord of the Manour. 

SLOVEN [ſome derive it of floef, Dx. others of ſchlants, 
Teut. careleſs] a naſty, beaſtly Fellow. 


SLO'VENLINESs [of ſthlang, Tet. careleſs, or floef, Du.] 
Naſtineſs, Careleſneſs in Dreſs, Carriage, &c. 

SLOUTH [prob. of ylog, Sax.) concave or hollow, g. d. 
a hollow Skin, the caſt Skin of a Snake. 

SLOUTH [with Hunters] a Herd or Company; as a Slouth 
of Bears, f. e. a Company of them. 

Slow [ylap, Sax.] dilatory, tedious, dull in Motion. 

SLOow of Courſe [with Aſtron.) is when a Planet moves 
leſs in 24 Hours than his mean Motion. 

SLow'NEss [ Sla pney e, Sax.] Tediouſneſs in Motion. 

SLOW'NESS of Motion. Our learned Countryman Mr. FJ. 
Dee relates, that he being in his Travels, in Company with 
the noted Cardan, ſaw an Inſtrument (which was firſt ſold 
for 20 Talents of Gold) wherein there was one Wheel, 
which conſtantly moved round amongſt the reſt, yet did not 
finiſh one Revolution under 7000 Years. 

To SLU'BBER over [Skinner derives it either of /ubricare 
Lat. to make flippery, ' or of ſchlupten, Tevt.] to do a 
Thing fluttiſhly, careleſly, or without Application. 

SLuCE [e/c/uſe, F. dupſe, Du.] a Vent or Drain for Wa- 
ter on Land ; alſo a Frame of Wood in a River for keeping 
the Water from overflowing low Grounds. 

SLuc'd, iſſuing or pouring forth from a Sluce. Milton. 

SLUG, a Dew-Snail, without a Shell. | | 
Soo [prob. of trhlagen, Da. to flay or ſmite] a great 
Gun; alſo a battered Leaden Bullet. 

SLuG [prob. of ſuggen, Dx. to act ſlothfully] a Ship 
that is a dull, heavy Sailor. 

A SLu'ccard [uggerth, Du.] an idle, ſlothful, dro- 
niſn Perſon: n ä | 

SLu'ccrsn [prob, of ſugghen, Du.] ſlothful. 

Stu'GHISHNEsSsS, Slothfulneſs. | - 

To $L.u'mser [of flume han, Sax. ] to ſleep unſound- 
ly, to doze. | 

SLU'MBROUS, Slumbering, of, or pertaining to Slumber. 
Milton. | 

To SLUMP, to lip or fall down plum into any wet or 


dirty Place. 


SLUNK = ylincan, Sax.] ſtolen or ſneaked away; alſo 
caſt as a Calt. | 


7 Sur [foorer, Du.] to ſoil or daub; alſo to beſpatter 


or ſully a Perſon's Reputation. ; ; 
Sur [of tlooren, Du.] a Mark of Ignominy; a Soil or 

Dawb. | \ 

_ Sur [prob. of /utum, L. Mire, c.] a naſty Houſewife. 

\ Stu'rT1sH [prob. of /utoſus, L.] naſty, not cleanly in 

Cookery or Houſewifery. | 


Smack [ymæc, Sax.] à Taſte, a Reliſh, a Smattering. 


Smacx [ſthmachrs, Teut.] an cager or amorous Nils, 
with a Noiſe made with the Lips © © © 
P Suacx [of ymzccan, Sax. ] to taſte or reliſh with the 


Smack of the Lips; alſo to kiſs eagerly or amoroufly. 


SMAKA old Rec.) a Smack or little Ship. Way _ vj 5 
_  $wauL Iymæl, Sar. ſmale, Dan.] little in Size, or n 
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SM kuu-Craft [with Fiſbermen] all ſuch Lines, Nets, and 


| Hooks, as are uſed in fiſhing ; alſo all ſorts of ſmall Sea- 


Veſſels, as Smacks, Catches, Hoys, &c. | ; 

SMALL-Piece 2 Scotland] a Coin in Value 2 Pence Far- 
thing Eng/iſh, of which 3 make a Noble. | 

SMALL-Pox [Ymzl-noccaY, Sax. ] the Epidemical Diſtem 
per of England. 

SMA'LLAGE, an Herb. | 

SMa'LLNEgss [Smelne) Ye, Sax.] Littleneſs. 

SMALT, a blue Colour uſed by Painters 3 alſo blue Ena- 
mel. 

SMara'cping [ ſmaragdinus, L. of guapgydw@r, Gr.] 
of, or pertaining to an Emerald. | 

SMara'opus [Suaggyd'@, Gr.] an Emerald, a preci- 
ous Stone of a tranſparent and lovely green Colour. 

To SMART [YmeoNCan, Sax.] to cauſe Pain. 

SmarT [ymeoNT, Sax.) Pain from a Prick, Cut, Cc. 

SmarT , [of ymeoN, Sax.) quick, violent, ſharp, bit- 
ing; alſo witty. 

SMa'xTNESs, Sharpneſs, Pungency 3 alſo Wittineſs, &-. 

Smarcn [of ymæc, Sax.] a ſmall Taſte of a Thing. 

SMa'TTERING [of ymec, of ymæcan, Sax. ] a ſuperfici- 
al or ſlight Knowledge of an Art, Cc. 


ASma'TTERER [prob. of ymecan, Sax. to taſte] one who 


has ſome Smatch or Tincture of Learning. 

To Smear [ymihian, Sax.] to daub over with Greaſe. 

Sukcrv'uxvs, a Word made out of the 5 firſt Letters 
of the Chriſtian and Sirnames of 5 Presbyterian Miniſters, 
viz. Stephen Marſhal, Edmund Calamy, Thomas Young, Mat- 
thew Newcomen, and William Spurſtotw, who wrote a Book 
againſt Ep:/copacy and the Comman-Prayer, in the Year 1641. 
whence their Followers were called Smectymnians. 

SME'GMA [@wuy pa, Gr.] Soap, or any Thing that 
{cours. 

SMEGMAT1'CK [ ſmegmaticus, L. gunyualines, Gr.] of, 
or pertaining to Soup, of a ſoapy or ſcouring Quality. 

To SMELL [incerte Etymologiæ, but the moit prob. that 
Etymologiſts have given us, is by Minſhew, who derives it 
of t:hamadken, Teut. to taſte ; but it may as well be derived 
of ymæc ax. a Taſte or Reliſh] to perceive Scents by 
the Noſtrils. i 

SMELLING [with Philoſophers] is an external Senſe, b 
which an Animal, by the Aſſiſtance of his Noftrils, (which 
are furniſhed with very ſubtile Fibres) receives all Manner of 
Smells ; and thoſe, that have the moſt tender Fibres, enjoy 
this Senſe in the moſt exquifite Manner. This Senſe in 
Man 1s ſpoiled by the Vapours of different and dainty Viands 
or Meats, which is alledg'd as the Reaſon why Men have 
not this Senſe to that Perfection that moſt other Animals 
have, who, by feeding on a more fimple Diet, enjoy this 
Senſe in greater Perfection, and can by their Smelling find 
out their Food, tho' at a great Diſtance. | | 

SMELLING, the Act whereby we become ſenſible of odo- 
rous Bodies, by means of certain Effluvia of them, which 
ſtriking on the olfactory Organ, with Briskneſs enough to 


have their Impulſe propagated to the Brain, do excite a Sen- 


ſation in the Sou]. 

SMELT [ymele, Sax. ] a fine ſmall Fifh. 

To SMELT [with Refiners] is to melt Metal in the Ore in 
a Furnace, called a Smelting- Furnace. NY: 

To SMERK [of Ymencian, Sax.) to look ſmilingly 

To SMICKER 5 and amorouſly, 

SMETH, an Ointment to take away Hair. 

SM1'cxET [of Ymoc, Sax] a Woman's inner Garment of 
Linnen; the o chang'd into an i, and the Term er, the better 
to fit the Mouth of a Prude. | | 

SM1'LAX [owAaZz, Gr.] the Herb Bind-Weed ; alſo the 
Yew-Tree, L. | | 

Smi'Lax Hortenſis [with Botan.] the French-Bean or 
Kidney-Bean, L. | 

SmM1'Lax Levis, Rope-weed or Withy-weed, L. 

{ * LE [ſmiler, Dan.] to look pleaſant, to laugh ſi- 
ently. | | 
SM1'NTHEAN [of cls, Gr. a Rat] an Epithet given 


to Apollo, from killing Rats, Mice, te. 


SM1'R1s N [of guaw, Gr. to cleanſe] the Emery or E- 
SMy'r1s & meril-/ftone, a kind of hard Stone uſed by 


Glaziers to cut Glaſs,and by Jewellers, to poliſh Jewels, c. 


To Sm1TE [ſiniten, Du.] to ftrike, hit, or beat. 1 
Jo SMiTE [with Falconers] a Phraſe uſed of a Hawk, when 


| the wipes her Beak after feeding. | 
- .» Sm1'T1NG-Line [in a $h7ip] a ſmall Rope faſtened to the 
Mizen Yard-Arm, {erving to looſen the Mizen-Sail, with- 


out ſtriking down the Var. 


Do $miTs the Mizen [Sea-Phraſe) is to pull by that Rope 
dtat the Sail Fͤ ö 


by 1 


may fall down. 


Uten 


Sxva'rrisnxxss, Croſſneſs, Peey 
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A Suitu [ymi*s, Sar. ] one who works in Iron. 
SMW“ TUERT [ymi%g-cnape, Sax. ] the Trade of a Smith, 
To SMITHERY [Ymi'dan, Sax.] to work in making 
s of Iron, &c. | 

Su1r'Tay [of ymi's, Sax. ] à Smith's Shop. | 
Smock [ymoc, Saæ.] an inner linnen Garment for Wo. 
men. | 

Smock-fac'd, effeminate, womaniſh of Countenance. 

Smo'/x1ngss [of Ymoca, Sax. ] a being ſmoky or infeſted 
with Smoke. | | 

Suo'xRE [Ymoca,Sax.] a humid Matter exhaled in the Form 
- a Vapour, or the black Exhalation which aſcends from 
ire. | | | 

Smo'xy, [Ymocicyg, Sax. ] ſending forth Smoke, &. 

To SMoxe [ymocian, Sax. ſmooken, Du.] to ſend forth a 
fuliginous Vapour of fat unftuous Woods. 

Smoke Farthings, an annual Rent, formerly paid for 
cuſtomary Dues, offered by the Inhabitants of a Dioceſs at 
Whitſuntide, when they made their Proceſſions to the Mo- 
ther-Cathedral- Church. 

SuokE- Silver © Money paid in antient Times to the Mi- 

— — niſters of ſeveral Pariſhes, inſtead of the 
Tithe-Wood. 

To Suoorn [ymæ ian, Sax. ] to make ſmooth, plain, or 
even. 

Suoorn [Tme'de, Sax. ] even, plain. 

Suoo'rTHNESss [Tme' dene Sax. ] Evenneſs, Plainneſs. 

SMooTH-Boilin of Sugar Lwith Confectioners] is when 


Sugar is boiled to ſuch a. Height, that dipping the Tip of 


the Finger in it, and afterwards applying it to the Thumb, 
a ſmall Thread or String will immediately break, and remain 
in a Drop upon the Fingers. | 

To SMOTHER [xmorian, Sax. ] to ſuffocate, to ſtop the 
Breath. | 

A SMOTHER, a Vapour or Smoke, cauſed by burning 
Straw, c. 

Suvo [ymic ne, Sax.] ſpruce, neat. 

To SMUG one's ſelf [{mucken, Dar. &c. ] to trim, clean, 
adorn, and ſet one's elf off to the beſt Advantage. 

To Smu'GGLE [{meeckelen, Du.] to handle or kiſs a- 
morouſly ; alſo to run Goods aſhore, or bring them on 
Shore by ſtealth without paying the Cuſtom. | 

Suv'ox Ess, Spruceneſs, Neatneſs. 

A Smu'ccLER, one who runs uncuſtom'd Goods aſhore. 

To SMUGGLE [as before, or of ſmagger er, Dan. or ſchmer- 
chelen, Teut.] to kiſs amorouſly ; to run Goods, &c. 

To Suu [beymitgan, Sax. or ſchmutſzen, Teut.] to dawb 
with Smut. | 

Suur [ſchmuts, Teut. or ſmette, Du.] the Soot of a 
Chimney 3 alſo a Diſeaſe in Corn. | 

Smu'TTINEsSs, a being dawbed with Soot, &c. alſo Ob- 
ſcenity of Diſcourſe. 

Smu'TTY, beſmeared with Smut; alſo obſcene. 

SMYRN1UM [with Botanifts] the Herb Lovage, or Parſley 
of Macedon. | | 

SNACK, a Share, a Part, as. | 
— go SNAcks with one, is to take part or participate with 
m. | | 

SNnAFFLE [prob. of ſnavel, Dy.) a Sort of Bit for 3 
Horſe- Bridle. | 

SNAG, an unequal Tooth, ſtanding out from the reſt. 

Snac-Tree, a wild Plum-Free, O. | 

Snail [ Snægl, Sax.) a ſort of Vermin. 

Sxail-Clover, a ſort of Herb. | 

SNvAkE-Eater, an American Bird. 

A SNnaxE:[ Hieroglyphically] was (in the following Form, 
Viz. in an Orb, biting and devouring his Tail) by the An- 
tients put to ſignify the continual Mutation of Creatures, 
the Change of one Being into another; becauſe the World, 
as it were, feeds upon itſelf, and receives from itſelf a con- 
tinual Supply of thoſe Things that Time conſumeth. 

A SNaxE [ynaca, of Ynican, Sax. to creep] a kind 
Serpent, Du. 6 y | 

Sxa'xy [of Ynaca, Sax. a Snake] having or like Snakes. 

SNakE-Root, a Virginian-Root, of a grateful and whole- 


ſome bitter Taſte- | 


Snaxs-Weed, the Herb Adder's-Wort or Biſtort. 

A Snap, a fort of Noiſe ; alſo a Morſel or Bit; allo 3 
kind of fiſhing for Pike. | | 

To Sway [of ſnapper, Dan.] to break with a Snap al- 
ſo to ſpeak croſly to. e * 

To "ay: [of gknacken, 7zut.] to make a Noiſe. with the 
Fingers, by hitting them one againſt another, & . . 
SuA risk [of ſnapper, Dan.] ſurly, crabbed in Speech. 

ihngſa, Crabbedneſ in 
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Sur -Hragon, a kind of Flower ; alſo a ſort of Sport 
made by eating Plums out of burning Brandy. a 

A merry Sur [prob. of knapa, Sax. a Boy, becauſe they 
are commonly merry, or of knapp, Text. chearful] a mer- 

Fellow. | 

Snay-Hance [ſrhnaphahn, Teut.] a Fire- lock, a Gun 
that ſtrikes Fire without a Match. 

Snap-Sack, See Knapſack. 

A SNARE 13 Du. ] a Gin or Trap to catch Birds 
or Beaſts ; a Wire-Gin or Stall-Net to catch Fiſh. _ 

To Snakes [| veſthnarerer, Dan.] to enſnare, entangle, or 
take in a Snare. | 

J SNA [heſthnarchen, or ſchnurre, Teut.] to grin 
like a Dog; alſo to be entangled like a Skein of Silk. 

To SxATCH [prob. of ſnappen, Da. tho Spelman derives it 
of ſrhach, Teut. Theft] to catch any thing ſuddenly ; to 
wreſt or take away eagerly or by Force. 

SxaTCH-Block [in a Ship] a large Block or Pulley, having 
a Shiver cut thro? one of its Cheeks, for the ready receiving 
in of a Rope, uſed for the Fall of the winding Tackle, that 
is let into the Block, and afterwards brought to the Capſtan. 


% Snsax [Ynican, Sax. ſniger, Dax.] to act mean- 


ſpiritedly ; to creep about baſhfully 3 to lurk about. 

SxEA KING [of 1 Sax. ſniger, Dan.] creeping 
up and down baſhfully ; alſo niggardly. 

SNEA KINGNESS, Mean-ſpiritedneſs, Niggardlineſs, Baſh- 
fulneſs. | 

SNE AK8 c a Sneaker or low-ſpirited Perſon. 

SNEA'KSBY, i | 

To SNEER, to laugh fooliſhly or ſcornfully. 

SVEEZZINq [of nieyan, Sax.] a convulſive Motion of the 
Muſcles of the Breaſt uſed in Expiration ; wherein, after 
ſuſpending the Inſpiration begun, the Air is repelled from 
the Mouth and Noſe, with a momentary Violence. 

Sxze'z1nG-wort, an Herb named from its Quality. 

Svzr [with Hunters) the Fat of Deer. 

To SNK ER 2 [incert. Etym.] to laugh flily, wantonly, or 

To Sorry contemptuouſly, to laugh in one's Sleeve. 

77 Sx1e [{ntppen, Du.] to cut with Shears, Wc. 

Sx1epy, parcimonious, niggardly. 

A Sx1es [ynige, Sax. ſneppe, Du.] a kind of Fowl, 

A Sx1Ts, a Bird, alſo called a Bail. 

To Suite [ſnyder, Dan. ynrean, Sax.] to blow the Noſe, 

Sw1'TinNG [in Falcanry] a kin eezing of a Hawk, 


or when a Hawk does, as it were, wipe her Beak after 
feeding. ; | 
Sx1'veL [ynoyel, Sax.] Snot. 
Sn1i'VELLiNG T [of no xl, Sax. Snot] ſnotty-nos'd, 
SNr'VELLY peaking, c. | 


Sxop [ynod, Sax Ja Fillet or Hair-Lace uſed by Women. 

Sxo'purz [ Rer. J a ſmooth Roll, or Bottom of Thread, 
Silk, 6c. - 

Sxoc-Malt, ſmooth with Combs. 

To Sxoox, to lie lurking for a Thing. 

| To Sno'x [of ſrhnozthen, Tet.) to make a Noiſe thro' 
the Noſtrils in Sleep. | 

To SnoxT [ſnorcker, Dan.] to make a Noiſe as a Horſe 
does when frighted. | 

To SnorT [of ſnozcker, Dan.] to make a Noiſe like a 
frighted Horle, 

Svor [ynoge, Sax. ] a ſort of Phlegm or mucous Mat- 
ter, tnat 1s voided out of the Noſe. 

Sxorrx [YnoTicg, Sax.] ſmeared with Snot. 

SNOUT finade, Bru? the Noſe of a Swine, c. 

Sxow [ Snap, Sax. ] is a moiſt Vapour elevated near to 
the middle Region of the Air, whence it is thickened in- 
to a Cloud, and reduced into the Form of carded Wool, 
then falling down by little Parcels. The white Colour of 
Snow proceeds from the Conjunction of Humidity with 
Cold, which naturally engenders Whiteneſs. If Snow falls 
in Summer-time, it is cauſed by the high Mountains, which, 


cooling the lower Region, give Bodies unto Vapours, and 


cauſe them to deſcend as low as the Earth, 

Sxow [according to the Learned Dr. Greto] as to the Form 
of it, has many Parts of it of a regular Figure, for the moſt 
Part being as ſo many little Rowels or Stars of 6 Points, be 
ing perfect and tranſparent Ice, as may be ſeen upon a Veſſel 
of Water; upon which 6 Points are ſet other collateral Points, 
and theſe always at the ſame Angles, as. are the main Points 
themſelves. . | | | 

From whence the true Notion and external Nature of 


Snow ſeems to appear, viz. That not only ſome few Parts 
of Snow, 


not one Particle of it, originally being irregula. 
| | It being a Cloud of Vapours gathered into Drops, which 
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Drops forthwith deſcend ; upon which Deſcent, meeting 
with a ſoft freezing Wind, or at leaſt paſſing through a cold- 
der Region of the Air, each Drop is immediately froze in- 
to an Icicle, ſhooting itſelf forth into ſeveral Points or Striæ 
on each hand from its Center. 

And as to any of them that are not regular in a Star-like 
Form, it happens thus; that ſtill continuing their Deſcent, 
and meeting with ſome ſprinkling and intermixing Gales of 
warmer Air, or, in their continual Motion and Waftage to 
and fro, touching upon each other; ſome are a little thaw- 
ed, blunted, froſted, clumper'd, and others broken. 

And theſe, though they ſeem to be ſoft, are really hard, 
becauſe true Ice, the inſeparable Property of which is to be 
hard, and ſeem only to be ſoft; becauſe, upon the firſt Touch 
of the Finger, upon any of its ſharp Edges or Points, the 
inſtantly thaw, or elſe they would pierce the Fingers as fo 
many Lancets. | 

And tho' Snow be true Ice, and ſo a hard and denſe Body, 
and yet is very light, is becauſe of the extreme Thinneſs of 
each Icicle in compariſon of its Breadth. 

For ſo, tho' Gold is the moſt ponderous of all Bodies, yet, 
when it is beaten into Leaves, it rides upon the leaſt Breath 
of Air; and ſo will all other Bodies where there is but little 
Matter and large Dimenſions. As to the Whiteneſs of Snow, 
it is becauſe it conſiſts of Parts, all of them ſingly tranſpa- 
rent; but being mixed together appear white, as the Parts 
of Froth, Glaſs, Ice, and other tranſparent Bodies. 

Snowy [of Ynapan, Sax.] of, or belonging to Snow. 
My Snow [ ynaPan, Sax. ] to deſcend in congealed white 

akes. 

 SNow-Drops, early Spring-Flowers. 

To Snus [ſome derive it of ſnuffen, Du.] to take a Per- 


ſon up ſharply or angrily; to keep under or in ſubjection; 


allo to Snub, as in crying. 


To SNUDGE along [of ſnigar, Dan. or Ynican, Sax. to 


creep along] to walk with the Countenance downwards, in a 
muſing Poſture. | 


A Snupcs [af ynican, Sax. or ſniger, Dan. to creep a- 
long] a down-look'd poring Perſon, a Curmudgeon. 

SxUPF [of ſnuf, Sax. Snot, or ſchnupff, Text. a Rheum, 
becauſe it brings them away] a Powder well known. 

To take Sxurr, [ſnuffen, Da.] to take Exceptions at. 

SNUFF1'SH@ apt to take Exceptions at; alſo dawbed 

SNUFFY c with Snuff. 

To Snu'FFLE {{noffelen, Du.] to make a Noiſe in breath- 
ing through the Noſe, to ſpeak through the Noſe. 

SNU'FFLING [of ny flung, Sax. Snot] ſpeaking through 
the Noſe. 

SNUG, cloſe, hidden, concealed. 

To SNUGGLE, to lie cloſe together; to embrace one ano- 
ther. in Bed. 

SNUSH, corruptly for Snuff. 

Sxur-Neſed, flat- noſed. 

So [Tpa, Sax. ] thus, in like manner, Teut. 

To SoAx [ yocian, Sax. ] to ſteep or lie in any Liquid; to 
imbibe to drink up as a Spunge, c. 

SOAP, See Sope. | 

To Soar [ forare, L. effirer, F.] to fly high, to aim high; 
to be aſpiring or ambitious. | a 

SoARAGE [with Falconers] the firſt Year of a Hawk's Age. 

Soa'rING [of Feſſrer, F.] flying high, aiming at high 
Things, aſpiring. 

Soar-Hawk [in Falconry] a Hawk, ſo called from the 
firſt taking her from the Eyrie, till ſhe has mew'd her Fea- 
thers. 82 { 

Soave [in Mu. Books] ſweet, agreeable. 

SOAVEMENT, ſweetly, agreeably, Ital. 

To Sos [prob. of Teo xian, Sax. to lament] to figh con- 
vulſively in weeping, &c. WE | 

So'sB1NG [prob. of YeoFian, Sax. to lament] to catch up 
the Breath ſhort in weeping or lamenting. 

So'serNEsSSR [ ſobrietas, L. ſobriett, F.] prudent and 
So'BRIETY [ grave Carriage, Temperance, Moderation 
in Eating, Drinking, c. | | 
_ Some [| ſobrius, 2 moderate, temperate, modeſt, grave, 

ſerious: | 

Soc [old Law] a Power or Liberty of Juriſdiftien or to 
execute Juſtice. 8 | "NN 
Soc in o/d Law] a Seigniory or Lordſhip endowed by. 
the King, with Liberty of holding a Court of his Tenants, 
called Sockmen. | * 


Soca 4 — F. a Plough-ſhare, or Yocne, Sax. a Pri- 
but originally the whole Body of it, or of a/{nowy x | 
Cloud, is an infinite Maſs of Icicles, regularly figured, and 


+ Soccags & vilege] a certain Tenure of Lands held by inſe- 
rior husbandryServices, to be performed to the Lord of the 


Fee. Antiently this Tenure was of two Sorts, viz. Free orCommon 


 $occage, and Baſe Socrage, otherwiſe called Yillenage: But fince ali! 
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Tendres, by in AQ of Parliament made in the twelfth Yeah 
of King Charles II. are adjudged and taken to be turned 
into Free and Common Soccage. | | 
Soccacer 72 Tenant who holds Lands and Tenements 
Sox MAN & by Soccage, 7. e. by ploughing their Lords 
Land with their own Ploughs, and at their own Charges. 
SoctaBLt? | fociabilis, L.] delighting in Company; 


Social , © fit for Company or Converſation. 
So/ClABLENESS N [ forialitas, L.] a focial Temper, F itneſs 
So'CIALNESS tor Converſation. 


Socrery [ focietas, L.] an Aſſemblage or Union of ſeve- 
ral Perſons in the fame Place, for their mutual Aſſiſtance, Se- 
curity, and Intereſt, in ſome Affair, Concern, Trade, Go. 
Company, Fellowſhip. | 

Society [in Commerce] a Contract or Agreement, be- 
tween two or more Perſons, whereby they bind themſelves 
together for a certain Time, and agree to ſhare equally in 
the Profits and Loſſes which ſhall accrue in the Affair, for 
which the Copartnerſhip is contracted. 

Royal Soc ik rv, a Society of Noble, Learned, and In- 
genious Men, founded by King Charles II. under the Name 
of the Preſident, Council, and Fellows of the Rsya/ Society 
of London, for the Improvement of Natural Knowledge, viz. 
Mathematical, Phyſiological, Mechanical, and Chymical, 
whoſe Meeting was at Gre/ham-College in Biſhopsgate-/treet. 

SOC1'N1AN, of, or pertaining to Socinianiſm. 

Soci'nNtanism, the Principles and Opinions of the So- 
cinians, who take their Name of Fauſtus Sorinus, a Gentle- 
man of Sienna, who was a ſtanch Antitrinitarian, aſſerting 
that Chriſt was a mere Man, and had no Exiſtence before 
Mary, and deny'd Original Sin, Grace, Predeſtination, &c. 

Sock [ focens, L. ſaque, F.] a Clothing for the Feet. 

Soc @ [with Architects] a flat ſquare Member, under 

Zocik the Baſes of Pedeſtals of Statues, Vaſes, c. 
it ſerves as a Foot or Stand. 3 

Socukx [Soca ymen, Sax. ] were, in the Time of the 
Saxons, a Sort of Tenants that manur'd and till'd the inland 
or peculiar Demeans to their Lord, yielding him Work, and 
no Rent. But ſince the Conqueſt, thoſe were properly Soc- 
men, who held by no ſervile — but uſually paid their 
Rent as a Sote or Sign of Freedom. 

SockerT [prob. of foucherte, F. a Trunk or Stalk] Part of 
a Candleſtick ; alſo a Piece of Metal at the Bottom of a Pike, 
Halbert, Socket, . ; 

SOCKETS [on Shipheard] thoſe Holes, into which the Iron- 
e. of the Guns, called murdering Pieces and Fowlers, 
are let. 

Soc vA [yocne, or yoca, Sax.] a Privilege or Liberty, 
and Franchiſe. See Socke. | | 
SY [o/d Lato] a Cuſtom of grinding at the Lord's 

ll. 5 

Bond Soco uk, is when the Tenants are bound to grind 
at the Lord's Mill. 

: ' 6 So cou, is when they do fo freely, for Love of their 
ord. 

SOCRATICK Philoſophy, thoſe Doctrines and Opinions, 
with regard to Morality and Religion, maintained and taught 
by Socrates. See Socrates, in Pr. n. | 

Sop | terra ſoda, Ital. ſode, Du.] a ſort of Turf, os th 
Superficies of a heathy Ground pared off. 

SoDaA'LITY [| fodalitas, L.] Fellowſhip, Society. 

SODALITIOUS [| ſodalitinus, L.] of, or pertaining to Socie- 


ty. 
So'DDEN [of Sco%gan, Sax. ſieden, Jeut.] ſeethed, boiled. 
SopoM Apples, Apples which ſome Travellers have re- 
ported to grow about Sodom, which appear fair to the Eye; 
but being touched they immediately crumble away, being full 
of Soot and Smoke. ; 1 | 
So'DomiITeE [ /odomita, L. ſo called of the Sin of Sadom] one 
who commits the Sin of Sadomy, a Buggerer. 
SoDOMI'TICAL [L iticus, L.] of, or pertaining to the 


Sin of Sodomy. 


SODOMI'TICALNESS [of fodemiticus, L.] Guiltineſs of So- 


_ domy. 


SopoMY [ /odomia, L.] the Sin of the Fleſh againſt Na- 


ture, ſo named becauſe committed by the Inhabitants of the 


City of Sodom, Buggery. | ; | 

So va, a ſort of Alcoye much uſed in A/; it is an A- 
partment of State, raiſed from abaut half a Foot, to two 
Foot a than the Floor, and furniſhed with rich Carpets 


and Cuſkions, where honourable. Perſonages are entertained. 


* Sorxxs (among the Turks] a Sect which paſs for religious 
Puritans, who make a Practice of reading in the Streets and 
publick Places; being always yery buſy with their Beads, 


that Knowledge may be taken of their counterfeit Devotion; 


a - 
© 1 ; 27 


and hen they do 


peak, it is but two Words at moſt, as 85 


80 ' bx 
Alla Ekbet, i. E. God is great; or ie Alle, i. e. God 
defend; or at moſt ſub ham Alla, i. e. is pure. 

So rir 7 [in Arebitect.] the Eaves of the Corona of the 

Sor“ ro 7 Eci of a Column, alſo any Plafond or 
Cieling formed of croſs Beams, or flying Cornices, the 
ſquare Compartments or Pannels whereof are inrich'd with 
Sculptures, Painting, or Guilding. 

SorT [o xx, Sax. ] yielding to the Touch; alſo weak of 
Underſtanding, filly. | | 

To SOFTEN [So nian, Sax. ] to make ſoft. 

So'rTNEss CS yenyyye, Sax.) a ſoft or yielding Quality; 
alſo Mildneſs of Lemper. | f 

SorTExING [with Painters] the mixing of the Colours 
with a Pencil or Bruſh, ib 

S$o'rTis8H, ſomewhat ſoft. 

SorT Bodies [with av Lang ſuch Bodies which, being 
preſſed, yield to the Preſſure or Stroke, loſe their former 
Figure, and cannot recover it again; and in this differ from 
elaſtick Bodies, which by their own natural Power do reco- 
ver their former Figure. | 

Soo ! [ Heus, L.] an Interjection of calling to one at a 
Diſtance, as much as to ſay, ſtop, or ſtay, or come hither. 

SolL [| folum, L.] Ground, conſidered with reſpect to its 
Quality or Situation ; a Country. 

To 801, [prob. of ſog/iare, Ital. or ſouiller, F.] to dung, 
to muck, to dirty, to foul. 

A Soil, a Diſh, a Strainer. 

To SoiL Milt, is to ſtrain or cleanſe it. 

To Soll, to foul, to dirty, to take off the Glols 3 alſo to 
muck Land. | | | | 

To take 801 [with Hunters] is to run into the Waters, as 
a Deer when clole purſued. 

A So'jouRN, a Sojourning, a Tarrying or Abiding for a 
Time. Milton. 

To So'journN [| ſejourner, F.] to tarry, ſtay, or continue 
for ſome Time in a Place ; alſo to dwell, abide, or live a 
while in it. 

So1T fuit comme il eſt defire, 8c. [i. e. Let it be done as it 
is defired] a Form of Speech uſed when the King gives his 
Aſſent to a private Bill paſſed in both Houſes of Parlia- ' 
ment, F. — 

A SoxR [Yocnea, Sax. ] a Privilege of Tenants, who in 
antient Times were excuſed from cuſtomary Impoſitions ;al- 
ſo the Territory wherein the chief Lord exerciſed his Liber- 
ty of keeping Courts within his own Territory; alſo a Quit- 
rent or Payment which the Tenants made to their Lordin 
the Quality of a Sockman or Freeman. | 

To Soxt [Yocian, Sax.] to ſteep, or macerate ; alſo to 
drain or empty a Perſon's Pockets. | 

SOKED [of Socian, Sax.] thorough wet, drench'd, Cc. in 
ſome Liquid. | 

Sokxt-Reeve, the Rent-Gatherer in the Lord's Soke. 

SOKEMANRY, the free Tenure or holding Land by Soccage. 

SOKER, a hard Drinker, a Toper. 

SoL [the Sun, or Apollo] was by the Antients painted 
with long, curled, yellow Hair, crowned with Laurel, clad 
in a Purple Robe, on a Throne of Emeralds, holding in 
his Hand a Silver Bow. | 

Sol [with Chymifs] is Gold. 

Sor [in Herald.] the golden Colour in the Coats of So- 
vereign Princes. Pe | | 

SoL [in Muck] the Name of one of the Notes in the 


| Gamnut. | 


Sou [in Hermetick Philoſophy] Sulphur: 
Sol [in Blazonry] by thoſe that blazon by Planets, inſtead 


of Metals and Colours, is the ſame as Or, the Sun being 


the moſt glorious of all the Planets, as Gold is of Metals. 
Sol, or Sen, a Shilling, a French Coin of Copper, mix'd 
with Silver, equal to 12' Dexiers, and the 20th Part of 2 
Livre, a 10th Part leſs in Value than the £Z£np/iſ6 Penny. 
So'Lace [ folatizm, L.] Conſolation, Comfort, Delight. 
To So'Lace {| ſolari, L. folacier, F.] to afford Solace or 
Comfort, to recreate one's ſelf. | 
7 So'Lace [among Printers.] If an Affront is given from 
one to another, an Appeal is made to the Majority, whether 
it may be taken as ſuch; and if it may, he, that receiv'd it, 
is permitted to purchaſe a Solacr, that is, to ſpend Sixpence; 
e. that the other may be 'compell'd to ſpend double as 
much: Verifying the old Proverb, He puts out une of” bis 
own Eyes, to put out both of | his Adverſary's. $5425 2 60G 
- SoLacsts, the Foot-Guards'of the Grand Stiga, who. 


attend him armed with Bows and Arrows, to the Number 
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SOLANDER, 2 Diſeaſe in Horſes. 
 SoLanum [in Botany] the Herb, Nightſhade, L. 
SOLAR 175 L.] of, or pertaining tothe Sun. 
SOLAR 5 fin Afren.} is that Time in which the Sun 
runs over one twelfth Part of the Zodiack. 
SolLAR Year | Aftron.] is that Space of Time, wherein 
the Sun returns again to the fame Equinoctial or Solſtitial 
Point, which is always 365 Days, 5 Hours, and 49 Minutes. 
| The So'Lar Syftem [with A/ron.] is the Order and Diſpo- 
Gtion of the ſeveral celeſtial Bodies which revolve round the 
Gun as the Center of their Motion, biz. the Planets and the 
Comets. | | 
Sola K tun, a Sun-dial, I. 
Sora Klum [in entient Writers] an upper Room or Garret. 
SoLA'RIUM, a Place raiſed and expoſed to the Sun, where 
People are wont to walk ; alſo a Terrace-Walk, L. 
So'.DaN, a Mahometan Prince, as the Soldan of Egypt. 
So'LDANELLA [with Botan.] Bind-weed, L. 


Solos J{ ſoudure, _ a Compoſition uſed by Plum- 

So'/pper mers, Silver-Smiths, and other Artificers in 
Metals. | | 

To So'LDER 7 [ ſaldare, Ital. of ſolidare, L fouder, F.] to 


To So'pper join or faſten together with Solder. 
So'LDiER [ /oldat, F. prob. of ſolidus, L. a Shilling, the 
Liſting- Money] one who ſerves the King in his Wars for a 
certain Pay. 
So'LD1ERY-[/a ſoldateſque, F.] the whole Body of Sol- 


diers collectively. 
Sous [ ſolus, L. ſeul, F.] only, alone. ; 
Sole of the Foot [of folea, a Shoe, of ſolum, L. the 
Ground] the Bottom or hollow Part of the Foot, from the 
Heel to the Toe. | 
SoLE of the Foot [in Horſes] is as it were a Plate of Horn, 
which encompaſſes the Fleſh, covering the whole Bottom of 
the Foot, . 
Sort Tenant [in Law] a Man or Woman, who holds 
Land in his or her own Right. 


So'LECI8M | ſelæciſinus, L. of maxomucuss, Gr. a Word 


derived from the Soli, a People of Attica in Greece, who 
being tranſplanted into Cilicia in 4fia quite loſt the Purity of 
their Mother-tongue, inſomuch that they became notable for 
their rude Pronunciation and uncouth Ex preſſion] an Impro- 
priety of Speech, contrary to the Rules of Grammar. 


So'LEMN. | jolemnis, L.] celebrated in due Order of ſome 


ſtated Time, done in its Formalities; alſo done with Reve- 
rence, authentick. | 

So'LEMNNEss [ ſolemmnitas, L. folemnite, F.] a ſolemn Qua- 
lity, or reverential Performance of a Thing. 

SOLE MN | ſolemnitas, L.] a ſolemn Action, the Pomp 
of celebrating an anniverſary Feaſt. 

SOLEMNIZA'TION, a Solemnizing, L. | 

To SO'LEMNIZE {| ſolermmizare, L.] to do or ſet forth after 
a ſolemn Manner, to celebrate, as a Marriage, c. 

So'LEN" fh Gr.] an hollow, oblong, chirurgical 
Frame, in which a broken Leg or Thigh is placed. | 
SOLAE'VUs [in Anat.] a Muſcle called alſo Gaftrocnemivs. 

SO'L-FA-ING [in Singing] the naming and pronouncing 
the ſeveral Notes of a Song, by the Syllables /, fa, la, &c. 

Soli [ /olidys, L.] maſſy, hard, ſtrong, firm; alſo 
real, ſubſtantial ; alſo ſound, laſting. | 

SOLID [in Phyicks] is a Body, whoſe minute Parts are 
connected together, ſo as not to give Way or flip from each 
other, upon the ſmalleſt Impreſſion. 

Sor id Angle [with Geomet.] an Angle made by the meet- 
ing of 3 or more Planes, and thoſe joining in a Point like 
that of a cut Diamond. f 

A SoLiD or folid Body [with Marbemat.] is a Body that 
has Length, Breadth, and Thickneſs, whoſe Bounds and Li- 
mits are a Superficies. 

SOL 1D Numbers Cin Mathemat.] are ſuch as ariſe from the 
Multiplication of a lain Number, by any others whatſocver. 
Thus, 18 is a Solid, made by 6, multiply'd by 3. 

Sol ip Problem [in Geom.] is ſuch an one as tannot be 
ſolved Geometrically, but by the Interſection of a Circle 
and a Conick Section 3 or by the Interſection of 2 other Co- 
nick Sections beſides the Circle. 


Sor ava, [with Botan.} che erb Comfrey, Conſound, | 


or Wall- wort, &c. © M45 We. 
Sor ip“ T ion, à making ſolid or n 
So'L1DNEss { Jobiditas, L. blu, F. 7] Maſlveneſs, 
S0'L1D1TY F Soundneſs, Firmneſs ; the due ta Su- 
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Viour. 
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Soirviry fin Phyficks) is Ney of Matter or Bod I 
R_ it excludes every other Body from the Place reſet 
poſſeſſes. 


od var gz is alls a Quality of a nataral Body, that is 
hic 


oppoſite to Fluidity, which conſiſts in the Parts of Bodies 

being interwoven and entangled one within another, ſo that 

Frag cannot ſpread themſelves ſeveral Ways, as fluid Bodies 
r | 

SoL!'viTy [in Geom.} is the Quantity of Space contained 
— a ſolid Body, called alſo the fo/i4 Content and Cube 

It. 

So'L1DO, 4s 4 Bond in Solido, 
obligatory for the Whole, L. 

.So'Lips [with Gram.) or ſolid Letters are thoſe which 
are never liquefied, as F, and alſo J and Fare, which often 
become Conſonants when they are ſet before other Vowels in 
the ſame Syllable, as in Jupiter, Yoluntas. 

Regular So Libs [in Geom.) are ſuch as are terminated by 
regular and equal Planes, as the Terraedron, Exaedron, Ofta- 
edron, Dodecacdron, and Tcofiedron. 

Irregular So Lips [in Geom.) are all ſuch as do not come 
under the Definition of Regular Solids, ' as the Sphere, Cy- 
—_— f Cone, Parallelogram, Priſm, Pyramid, Parallelo- 
pipead, XC. 

So't1Ds [with Anat. ] are all the continuous and continent 
Parts of the Body, thus ſtiled, in oppoſition to the Fluids or 
the Parts contained therein, 

So'L1DUM, the whole, the full and whole, L. | 

SOL1F1'DIAaN, one Who holds the Principles of the So/ifidians. 

Soriri'DbiAxisu [of ſelus and fides, L.] the Doctrines, 
Sc. of the Solifidians, i. e. ſuch who hold that Faith only, 
without Works, is neceſſary to Salvation. | 

Sol“ Es [| ſoligena, L.] begotten of the Sun. 

SoL!LoQuy [ fs, rw” .] a Reaſoning or Diſcourſe 
which a Man holds by himſelf. 

So'L1PEDE [| ſolipes, L.] whole-footed. 

So/LITARINESs, Lonelineſs, a being unfrequented; a ſo- 
litary Humour. 

So'LITARY [ ſolitarins. L. ſolitaire, F.] lonefome, retired 
or in private, remote from the Company or Commerce of 
others of the ſame Species, loving to be alone. 

So'LITARY Column, a Column that ſtands alone in any 
publick Place. | 

So'LITaRY-Worm, a Worm in the Inteſtines, or placed 
in the Py/orus, which, tho? it is but one, extends the Length 
of the Inteſtines. | n 

SOLITAUR1'LIA [among the Romans] a Sacrifice of a Sow, 
Bull, and Sheep, Which the Cenſors offered once every five 
Years, when they performed the Laſtrum or numbered and 
taxed the Citizens. 


So'L1TUDE | ſolitude, L. ] a Deſart or uninhabited Place; 
alſo a retired or ſolitary Life, F. | 

SoL1i'vacanT TL ſolivagus, L.] wandering alone, ſoli- 

Soir'vacous S tary. | 

To SoLLYcir | ſollicitare, L.] to importune or preſs, to 
move, urge, entice, or egg on ; alſo to proſecute an Aﬀair, 
to follow it hard. 

SoLLICITA'T1ON, an earneſt Entreaty ; an Importuning 
or Prefling ; alſo a Motion, Inducement, Inſtance, F. of L. 

SoLLr'cirou | ſollicitator, L.] one who ſollicites a Buſi- 
neſs for another. 5 | 

SoLL1'ciTour [in Law] one employ'd to follow and take 
care of Suits depending in Courts of Law or Equity. 

Sol. LITrrous | ſollicitus, L.] full of Care an 
troubled or much concern'd about any Matter. 

SoLL1ciTousNEss, Carefulneſs, Anxiouſneſs. | , 
- SoLLr1\crirups [ ſollicitudo, L.] great Care, carking Care, 
great Trouble, Anguiſh, or Anxiouſneſ,of Mind. 

Soo ſin My. Books] fignifies fingly or alone. It is fre- 
quently uſed in Pieces of Muſick conſiſting of ſeveral Parts, 
when one Part is to be performed alone, as | 

Lo fiauto, i. e. The Flute alone. 

So'Lo violino, i. e. The Violin alone. | 

So'to [in My. Books] is alſo a Diſtinction uſed in Sonatas 
for one Violin, or one Flute and a Baſs, or 2 Violins or 


Flutes and a-Baſs. ' 4 5 | 
S0LOECUPHANES [ Zex „Gr. ] that which ſeemetn 
ty of Speech, and is not. 


i. e. a Bond or Writing 


Fear, 


to be a Soleciſm or Improprie 


 SoLo'won's Seal, an Herb. 


ed, becauſe 
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E 5 in A/ron.] in the Northern Coun- 
þ kin 3 $o'Lor1EN nigh 4 the Sun entering the 
Tropick ot Cancer, on the 11th of June, makes our longeſt 


Day and ſhorteſt Night. Wk 
Hyemal Fg. 1. S [in the Nortber- Countries] is when 
Winter } rex & the Sun comes to the Tropick of Ca- 

pricorn, which is on the 11th of December, and makes our 

ſhorteſt Day and longeſt Night,, which is on the 11th of 

December ; For under the Equator there is no Variation, 

but a continual Equality of Days and Nights. 

SOLSTI'TIAL 0 ſolftitialis, L.] of, or pertaining to the 
Solftitial. 

SoLsTIAL Points (in Aſtron.] are thoſe Points of the 
Ecliptick, wherein the Sun's Aſcent above the Ecliptick 
and his Deſcent below it are terminated. 

So'LVABLI [ ſolubilis, L.] that may be reſolved or ex- 
plained ; alſo that is able to pay. 

So'LVABLENEsS [of /oJvable, F.] Ability to pay. 

So'LUBLE | ſolubilis, L.] looſening, or apt to give or go 
to Stool. 

So'LuBLE-Tartar [ Chymiſtry] a Kind of chymical Salt, 
prepared by boiling 8 — of Cream of Tartar, and 4 
Ounces of fixed Salt of Tartar, in 3 Pints of Water in an 
earthen Veſſel ſor half an Hour, Sc. which being cool'd, 
ſtrain'd, and the Môiſture evaporated, the Salt will remain at 
the Bottom. | 

SoLuB!'LITY | ſolubilitas, L.] Looſeneſs. 

7 SoLve [ ſolvere, L. ] to reſolve or decide. 

SoLvency, a Paying or Capacity of paying Debts, Ge. 

So'LvExnDo % [in Law] ſignifies that a. Perſon hath 
wherewith to pay, or 1s ſolvent. 

So'LvENT [| /olvens, L.] able to pay. 

So'LveNnT [with Chymifts] any Menſtruum or corroſive 
Liquor which will diſſolve Bodies. 

So'Lven'r [in Medicine] the fame as Diſſolvent. 

SoLU'T10 chymica, is the reſolving or reducing any mixt 
Body into its chymical Principles, Spirit, Salt, Sulphur, 
Earth and Water. | | 

SoLUT10 continui [in Anat. and Surgery] a Solution of 
the Continuity, or a Diſeaſe common to the ſolid Parts of 
the Body, wherein their natural Coheſion is ſeparated. 

SoLU'T10N, a Looſening, F. of L. 

SoLu'T10N [of 2ueftions] is the explaining or anſwering 
them. 

Sol ur iox [in Phy/c>s] the Reduction of a firm Body 
into a fluid State, by means of ſome Menſtruum. 

SoLuTION [with Mathemat.) is the anſwering any Queſ- 
tion, or the Reſolution of any Problem. 

SOLUTIONE fenudis militis, &c. are Writs for Knights of 
the Shire, or Burgeſſes in Parliament, to recover their Al- 
lowance, if it be deny'd. | 

So'LuTive [ ſolutivus, L.] of a looſening Quality, as a 
ſolutive Medicine. 

SoMa'TICA [of gue, Gr. a Body] the Science of Bodies. 

SoMa'T1CAL [| ſomaticus, L. of o, Gr.] corporeal, 
bodily, ſubſtantial. 

Some [yome, & yume, Sax.] a Part of the Whole. 

So MET HN [Som din F, Sax. bombpzy, Sax. with 
_ So'MEwHAT & Metaphyfician,] is defin'd to be the ſame 
as Being, as is to be proved by theſe Axioms which follow: 


not to have Eſſence, at the ſame Time; to be a Thing, and not 
to be a Thing ; to be ſomething, and not to be ſomething z then 
Eſſence, Thing, and Something, are Words ſynonymous to 
Being. | 

SoMEWHERE [bomhÞizn, Sax. ] in ſome Place. 

8 Somwe' [in Heraldry] ſignifies in French Bla- 
zonry, horned, or a Stag's carrying his Horns; 
and, when there are leſs than thirteen Branches in 
them, they tell the Number F. See the Figure. 
SoMNAMBULI1, an Appellation given to thoſe Perſons. who 
walk in their Sleep, L. | 

Sou n1'cuLovs [ ſomniculoſus, L.] drowſy, ſleepy. 
| SomnicuLlo'siTY, Drowlineſs, Slecpineſs. . 

Somn1'rEROUS [ ſomnifer, L.] bringing or cauſing Sleep. 

Somn1'eick [of Jomnificus, L.] cauſing Sleep. 

* SoMn1'FuGous [of /omnifugus, L.] driving away Sleep. 
* So'MNOLENCY | ſammolentia, L.] Sleepineſs, Drowũneſs. 


Sleep, Opiates, L. | | 
So'/mnoLENCY [ /omnolentia, L.] Drowſineſs, Sleepineſs. 


ſineſs or Inclination to Sleep, I. | 
Sou us Sleep, a Straitening of the Pores of the Brain, by 


tions, L. e * 
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If it be impoſſible for the ſame Thing to have Eſence, and 


SomN1'FERA [with Phyficians] ſuch Medicines as cauſe 
SoMNOLENTIA eontinua [ with Phyſicians) a conſtant Drow- 


which means the outward Senſes ceaſe from their Opera- 


"OWE 


Sou while [yom-yhyle Sax. ] ſometime, at one time or 


another. | 

Sox [yuna, Sax. fon, Dan.] a relative Term apply'd to 
a Male Child, confidered in the Relation he bears to his 
Parents. | 


Sona, a Sound, Tal. 

Sona'TaA, a Piece or Compoſition of Muſick, wholly per- 
formed by Inſtruments. 

So'NaBLE [C ſonabilis, L.] that will cafily ſound. 

Soncn!'TzEs [with Botanifts] the greater Kind of Hawk. 
weed, L. of Gr. | | | 

So'xcnos [o&yy@, Gr.] Sow-thiſtle. 

Sox [Son, Sax.] a Compoſure or Verſe to be ſung. 

So'nGsTER [ane ne, Sax.] a Singer of Songs. 

So'NNA, a Book of Mabometan Traditions, wherein all 
the Orthodox Muſſe/men are required to believe. 

So'nnzr [ ſonnet, Ital.] a ſhort Song, c. a ſort of I- 
lian Poem conſiſting of 14 Verſes, all whoſe Rhymes an- 
{wer one another, the 8 firſt Verſes being all in 2 Rhymes. 

Sono'rovus | ſonorns, L.] ſounding, making a loud Noiſe, 

So'NOROUSNESS, Soundingneſs, Loudnefs 
- So'nsH1P [Suna xhove, Sax.] the Relation of a Son. 

— [Sona, Sax. ] in a ſhort Sues ; alſo early. 

oOo oupe, F. or of yup of Yupan or yype, Sax. ] a fort 
wc, 2 ottage with Herbs, vice, the 
Soor [yoode, Sax.) Smoak condenſed, an earthy, volatile 

Matter, ariſing with the Smoak by the Action of Fire, or 
condenſed on the Sides of the Chimney. 

To SooTH [xe ro Dian, Sax.] to flatter, to give ſoft, tender, 
or agreeable Words, to aſſent to. | 

In Soorn T [of yo's, Sax. true] indeed, verily, truly; 

Fir Soor S commonly uſed by Way of Taunt. 

Soo THFAST SO fax, Sax. ] true, O. 

| Soo'THFASTNEsSS [SO D ayvneyye, Sax.] Truth, O. 

A So0'THSAYER, a Diviner, a Foreteller of future Events. 

Soo'THSAYING [of 60S, true, and 5z'gan, Sax. to fay] 
divining. | ' F 

So'oTINEss [of gootigney Ye, Sax.] the being ſooty. 

5 ain Af [Soowicy, Sax.) ſmeared, Ec. with condenſed 
moak. | 

A Sor [ /oppa, Ital. ſopa, Span. ſoppe, Dy. or of yo F 
Sax | Ball oaked in Roch, Dripping, Drink, Wars 

To Sor [ſoppen, Du, ] to dip into or ſoak in any Liquid. 

Sore [Tape, Sax. ſaeve, Dan. ſapo, L.] a Compoſition of 
Oil, Pot-aſhes, Lime, &c. for waſhing and cleanfing Linnen 
or Woollen. | 

To Sor [Tapan, Saæ. ] to daub with or lay on Sope. 
SoPs-Wort, an Herb. 9 1 
Sor n, a Term uſed, at Cambridge, for a Sophiſter. 
SoPH1 Ii. e. pure and holy] the Supreme Monarch or 

Emperor of Perſia. | 


So'PHIA chirurgorum [with Surgeons] the Herb Flix-weed, 
good for Wounds and foul Ulcers, L. | 


So'PH1SM | /ſopbiſma, L. of gapioue, Gr. ] a captious, fal- 


| lacious Reaſoning ; an Argument falſe at Bottom, and inven- 


ted only to amuſe and embarraſs the Perſon to whom it is 


uſed. 
A So'rursr R[ ſophifla, L. os de, Gr. ] a Perſon 
A So'PHisTER { who frames Sophiſms, that is, who uſes 


ſubtle Arguments to deceive thoſe he would perſuade or 
convince. 
SoPH1'STICAL [avgi57x0s, Gr.] of, or pertaining to a S0- 
phiſm, deceitful, captious. | 
SoPH1'sT1CALNEss [of ſephifticus, L. ſophiſtique, F. of 
mg Gr.] Captiouſneſs, Deceitfulneſs ; a ſophiſtical 
vality. | | 
To Sorn1'sTICATE | ſophiftiquer, F.] to debaſe, corrupt, 
or ſpoil Liquors, by mingling ſomething of a baſer Kind 
with them. 3 | 4 
SoPn1'sTICATED [| ſophifticatus, L.] adulterated ; it i 
uſed more eſpecially of Wines and chymical Preparations, 


which are not made good in their ſeveral Kinds. 


SOPH1S'TICA'T10N, an Adulteration, Debaſing, or F alſifying. 
SOPHISTICATION [in Alchymy, Chymiſtry,' &c.] is the 


eceiving by fallact- 
ed either 


on 
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SO. 

So'r tes [of Sapicgne Fe, Sax. ] a being dawbed with 
. [ ſopitus, L.] laid to Sleep. 94.0 206 
So/prr1vE [ ſopitivas, L.] cauſing Sleep. | 

Soro'RAL 7225 L.] cauſing Sleep. | | 

Soro'rAL Arteries [in Anat.) the Carotid Arteries fo cal- 
Jed, becauſe, if tied, they immediately incline the Perſon 
to Sleep. | * 
- SoyoRA'T1VE, cauſing Sleep. 

SoroRIFEROVUS [ ſoporifer, L.] caufing Sleep. 

Sorokt' FEROUSNESS a Sleep-caufing Quality. 

Soro'roUs, [ ſoporons, L.] ſleepy. 

S0 ED [ ſoppa, Ital. a Sop ſoppen, Du. to ſop] Bread 
ſoaked in Dripping, Wine, Ale, Ege. | 

So'py [bapicg, Sax.) ſmeared with Sope. —— 

Sorm'LE L ſorbilis, L.] that may be, or is eaſy to be 
ſupped. : 

Sor B-Apple [ ſorbe, F.] the Service- berry. 

SorB1/T10N, a Supping or Drinking, L. 

So'x zus | with Botanifts] the Sorb, Service- tree, or 
Quicken-tree, I. 


So/RBONIST, a Divine belonging to the College of Sor- 


bonne in Parts. 
So/RBONNE [ſo named from the Village of Sorbonne near 


Paris] a Corporation or Society of Doctors of Divinity in 
that Univerſity, founded by Ralph de Sorbonne, Confeſſor to 
Lewis IX. or Saint Lerors. 

So aso, an Act of Divinity, ſo named becauſe it 
was held in the Hall of the Sorbonne, F. h 

SorBs [| ſorba, L.] the Berries of the Service-tree. 

So'RCERER | ſorcier, F.] one who uſes Witchcraft, a 
Wizard, a Magician, an Inchanter, 

So'xceREss [ ſorciere, F.] a Witch or Hag. 

So“ acERY þ forcellerie, F.] Witchcraft, Enchantment, or 
Divination, by the Aſſiſtance of the Devil. | 

SorDE'T N F. ] a ſmall Pipe put into the 

SORDI'NE 5 outh of a Trumpet, to make it ſound 
lower or ſhriller. e | 

So'sbip [ fordidus, L.] ſoul, filthy; alſo baſe ; alſo nig- 
gardly ; alſo pitiful, paltry. 

So'RDIBNESS ſof ordes, L.] Filthineſs, Baſeneſs, c. 

Sox [ſaar, Dan. Ja ne, Sax. ] an Ulcer or Wound that 
is raw and painful. | 

Sox [YPz, Sax. ] ſorely ; alſo great, vehement, much. 
1 the young one of the Buck's Breed in the fourth 

ear. | 

So'xEL, the young one of the Buck's Breed in the 
third Year. 

So'xEL [Tu ne, Sax. Sour] a Sallet-herb. 

So'sEnEss | Tæhney ye] Greatneſs, Vehemence ; alſo 
Painfulneſs. 

SokE-Age [in Falceriry] the firſt Year of an Hawk. 

SoRt-Harwk [with Falconers] an Hawk is ſo called from 
the firſt taking her from her Eyrie, till ſhe has mew'd or caſt 


her Feathers. 


 So'rixG [with Hunters] the Footing of a Hare when ſhe 
is in the open Fiel. | £ 
SoR1'TES [EweiTns, Gr.] is an Argument or imperfect 
Syllogiſm, which conſiſts of divers Propoſitions heaped up 
together, in which the Predicate of the former is {till made 
the Subject of the latter, till, in Concluſion, the laſt Predi- 
cate is attributed to the firſt Subject; as that of Themiftocles, 
that his little Son commanded the whole World. Thus, my 
Son commandy his Mother; his Mother me; I the Athe- 
ua; the Athenians the Greets; Greece, Europe; and Eu- 
rope the whole World. | Wk | 
SORO'ROCIDE [| ſororicida of ſoror and c@des, L.] the Killing 
of a Siſter, or one who kills his Siſter. + a 
5 he hs the Blades of green Corn, as Wheat, Barley, 
e, Sc. | F | 
SO'RRANCE [with Farriers] any Diſeaſe or Sore that hap- 
ens to Horſes ; as a Fracture, Ulcer, Wound, &. 
S0"RREL, See Sorel. 5 
So'RREL [ ſauritzo, Ital. ſaure, F.] a dark reddiſh Colour 


in Horſes. 


So's Row [yaNrgnyY Je, Sax.] anUncaſineſs of Mind upon 


the Conſideration. of ſome Good loſt ; or the Senſe or Ap- . 


Prehenſion of an Evil preſent, or in Expectation. 
To Sof [Ira nian, a be uneaſy in. Mind, or 
to grieve on Account of the Senſe of ſome Good loft, or 
ome Evil either preſent, or to be expeted; / ' 
So LROWEUL [Yanigpul, Sax. ] full of Gi of gn. 
RROWPFULNESS: i « * neſs o 1 
. i. ag 


| - RR [rapig, Sax. ] who grieves or is troubled, much 
ebsemeck; allo of little Value, palery, or pitiful. 
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So'krYNess [of ya nine e, Sax. ] Paltrineſs, Meatiteſs, 
Lowneſs of Value. my Ig LET 
N 25 ny Chance, Hazard, L. i oh | 

Rs Cold Rer.] the principal Money lent upon Uſilry; di- 
ſtinct from the 3 72 0 80 £ of * 

Son T L. erte, Ital. fors, L.] a Kind, Manner, Way, Fa- 
ſhion, F. . #4 IP > fe) 

SoRT of Balances, four Dozen in Number: "ns gl 

To SorxT [ fortiri, L.] to diſpoſe Things into tlieir pro- 
per Claſſes. 9 LL gb + | | 

 SORTILE'GE ertilegium, L.] a Soothſayipg or Divina- 
tion by Lots; alſo an Electing by caſting of Lots. 

So RTI Kirſ/eys, a ſort of Clothes. 

So'tTEs Lots, a Method of deciding dubious Caſes, where 
there appears no Ground for a' Preference, by the referring 
the Things to the Conduct of Chance, as in drawing of 
Tickets or Lots, caſting of Dice, r. g Des 

Soꝰx us m_— [anr. Deeds) a Sore-Hawk. | * 

So'ty, a Kind of Mineral, a fort of Vitriol made of 
Chalcitis or Cadmia. | | 

SosP1'Ro'[ in Myfick Boks ] a ſmall Character called a 
Reſt, Ita]. 

Sor [So, Sax. which ſome derive of Ac ., Gr.] a 
Perſon who is void of, or of dull Wit and Senſe; a blockiſh 
ſtupid Perſon ; alſo a Drunkard, Sleepy-headedneſs, Stupi- 
dity, Dulnefs, Drunkenneſs. | 

So'TT18H [rod vi, Sax.) dull, ftupid, drunken, &&-. 

So'TT1SHNEs [Tov IF Ty Tre, Sax.) Sleepy-headedneſs, 
Supidi y. * | 

SosTENU'To Tin My. Books] intimates that the Sound of 
a Note is to be held out firmly in an equal and fteddy Man- 
ner, tal. + \ | | 

SoTE'R1A [with the Romans] Sacrifices for Health; Games 
and Solemnities obſerved by the People for the Health and 
Preſeryation of the Emperor. * 

So'THALE, an Entertainment antiently made by Bailiff 
to thoſe of their Hundred for Gain. r 

Soucx ['oute, Da. ſalſum, L.] a ſort of Pickle for Hog's- 
Fleſh, Cc. | 2 | +5 

7 Soves, to put into Pickle, * | | 

A So'vza zien, a Monarch, an Emperor, King, or 
Prince, who has Sovereign Command. rh 

So'VEREICN | ſouveraine, F.] abſolute," chief, ſupreme ; 
alſo excellent in its Kind, efficacious, as 4 Sovereign Remedy. 

* So'VERAICN, a Piece of Gold-Coin, current at '22s. and 
6d, which in the 4th Year of King Edward VI. was coined 
at 245. a Piece, and in 6th Year of Edward VI. at 30s. 
and in the 1ft Year of King Henry VIII. (when by Inden- 
rare of the Mint, a Pound Weight of Gold ' of the old 
Standard,) was to be coined at 24 Soveraigns. 


' 


So'veERETIGNNESS F | /ſouverainete, F.] Sovereignty, the 


SOo'VEREIGNTY 
Prince. ve * 

SoucnT [of yzcan, to ſeek] ſearched after. 
Sol [Yapul, Sax.) of Man, is a Being created of no- 
thing, incorporeal, and more excellent than Elemental and 
Ethereal Bodies. As to its Refidence in the Body, ſome 
hold that ſhe is in all the Body, and wholly in every Part of 
it. Others aſſign her Refidence in the Brain; the Philoſo- 

hers and Divines in the Heart. Ariſtotle ſuppoſes a Male 

Body to receive its Soul the 42d Day after Conception, and 
a Female the 19th. Others ſuppoſe it to be infuſed with 
the Semen itſelf. Des Chartes is of Opinion it is infus'd 
when it is furniſhed with all its Organs, that is, after the 
Formation of the Belly, Heart, Brain, c. which Anato- 
miſts ſay is about the 4th Month. © 

The Sour, was by the Antients painted in white Gar- 
ments, branched with Gold and Pearl, and crowned with a 
Carling” of Ros. oe . | 

Rational Soul, a divine Subſtance infuſed by the Breath 
of God. This is the Principle of Reaſon and nderftand- 


STR .737 


ing, or that in us which thinks and underſtands. 


the State or Quality of a Sovereign 


Irrational Soul, is the ſenſitive Soul, and Which Man 


., 


has in common with Brutes, and which! is formed out of 
the four Elements: This is the Principle of LN 


Vegetative Sou u, is that Which à Man has in common 


with Plants: This is the Principle! of Growth, Nutrition, 
and Vegetation n l 
Soul- Nor, Money antiently paid to a Prieſt at the open - 
ing of a Grave. | 21 


Soul -L Ess [T aPul-leaY Sar. ] dead, without Life, alſo | 


dead, ſtupid. arts 3 


Sov L-3CEAT T SaPul- cea'®, Sax. Ja Legacy antiently be. 


uveath'd by our Saxon Anceſtors to the Pariſh-Prielt at their 
th, inſtead of any Tithes that might be forgotten 
Soul-Mass Cakes, Cakes antiently giyen'to the Poor on 
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0uUnND[ Fund, Sar. and 1. anus, L.] intire, whole 
alſo pal alſo diſcreet ; To right, true. 


S6uxD [in Muſk] the Quality and Diſtinction of che 
| 7015 Ps Jorg the Air, conſidered as the 


ir Diſpoſition, 
Mult. * +... r 
We Sound, the Streights of the Baltick-Sea; between 
Denmirk and Sweden; ſo called by Way of Eminency, as 
being the largeſt and moſt remarkable of any. others. 
A Sound {in Geograph 1. Streight or Inlet of the Sea, 
between 2 Capes or head Lands, Where there is no Paſſage 


through. | | 
75 . D ſender, F. ] to ity the Depth of the Waters of 
the Sea, River, or any deep Water; alſo to pump or ſift a 
Perſon. | | 9 5 

To. Sound [ ſonare, L. ſanner, F.] to make or yield a Sound 
or Noiſe. 

7 Sound 4 Ship's Pump, is to put down a ſmall Line 
with a Bullet or ſome weighty Thing at the End, to try 
what Depth of Water there is in the Pump. 

SOUND 
Motion of the Air, which, being whirled into certain Cir- 
cles, is moſt ſwiftly waved this Way and that Way. | 

Sound {by Naturalifts) is ſuppoſed to be produced by the 
ſubtiler and more etherial Parts of the Air, being formed 
and modified into a great many ſmaller Maſſes or Contex- 
tures exactly ſimilar in Figure; which Contextures are made 
by the Colliſion and peculiar Motion of the ſonorous Body, 
and, flying off from it, are diffuſed all around in the Medium, 
and do affen the Organ of our Ear in one and the ſame 
Manner. | 8 

It appears alſo, that Sound is not produced in the Air, ſo 
much by the Swiftneſs, as by the frequent Repercuſſions and 
reciprocal Shakings of the ſonorous Body. 

Sir {/aac Newton demonſtrates that Sounds are nothing elſe 
but the Propagation of the Pulſe of the Air, becauſe they 
ariſe from the tremulous Motion of Bodies. Which (fays 
he) is confirmed by thoſe great Tremors, that ſtrong and 
grave Sounds excite in the Bodies that are round about, as 
the Ringing of Bells, Noiſe of Cannm, and the like. 

He alſo found by Experimenrs, that a Sound moves 968 
Engliſh Feet in a Second of Time, which Second is but the Goth 
Part of a Minute. n. 
| Meeps computes that the Diameter of the Sphere of a 
Sound, heard againſt the Wind, is near a third Part leſs, than 
when it comes with the Wind. And yet there is one Phe- 
nomenon of Sounds, that is really wonderful, that all Sounds, 
great or ſmall, with the Wind or againſt it, from the ſame 
Diſtance, come to the Ear at the fame Time. 1 

The following Properties of Sound have been obſerv'd, 
in which there 1s a ncar Relation to Light. 

1. As Light acquaints the Eye with Figures, &c. ſo 
Sound informs the Ear. | 

2. As Light vaniſhes upon the Removal of a radiating 
Body, ſo Sond periſhes as ſoon as the Undulation of the Air 
ceaſes. | 

3. As a greater Light eclipſes a leſs, ſo a greater Sound 
drowns a leſs. | 

4. As too great and bright a Light is offenſive to the Eye, 
ſo too great, loud, or ſhrill a Sound is offenſive to the 
Ear. ; 1 | 

5. Sound moves ſenſibly from Place to Place, as Light 
does, but nothing near ſo {wift. 

6. Sound is reflected from all hard Bodies, as Light is. 
The Reverend Mr. Derbam, by Obſervations and Experi- 


ments, concludes that Sounds may go above 700 Miles in 
an Hour. | 


SOUND 
SOUNDER 


eafure, c. may make 


[with Hunters] a Herd or Company of 


Swine. 


Sou'xpinG-Line, a Line about 20 Fathoms long, for 


ſounding or trying the Depth of the Sea. | 

_ Sovu'npinG [in Navig.] the trying of the Depth of the 
Water, and the Quality of it, by a Line and Plummet, or 
other Artifice. | 


* 


 Sou'npNgss [ rundne ye, Fax.] Intireneſs, Wholeneſs, 


Diſcreetneſs, Solidity of Judgment. 


Sour [ſuppe, Text: YyPS Sax, ] ſtrong Broth. 


Sour fur, C. Br. yum, Sax. ] ſharp or acid, in Taſte; 
alſo crabbed in Looks 7 ] harp | 


12 Sour. [Tupigan, Sax.] to grow. ſour, acid, or ſharp in 
Iaſte. EE "WP 


To Sour 4 Perſon, is to do him a Diſpleaſure or Injury. 


To make of Far, Sour [Yu prgan, Sax. ] to render or be- 


come acid or 


<= ad — 4 


arp in Taſte. 


_ -- Source, che Spring-Head of a River; the Place from 
- whence it takes its Rite and flows 5 alſo the Original, Cauſe, 


* 


[/, F. ſenus, L.] is a tremulous and waving 


; / 
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So un y of ſeure, Drit. yu geli „Gar. crabbedly bb in 
SowrLy © Taſte of Lok. mes | * 4 
Sou'rness Os os Sax,] Crabbedneſs in Taft: 
Sow'rwngss Ce. F 129. 4 


Sous, a French P 8 28, a 
Sous [in Cookery) 4 Jelly made of Hog's Ears, and 
Feet, fliced and ſtew d in Vinegar and Sugar. 
So'vszD, marinated or kept in a fort of Pickle; al 
plunged in Water. 
| SousTE'xv-[in Heraldry} is at it were ſupported by , 
» iſmmall Part of Eſcutcheon, beneath it, of , 
ditkerent Colour or Metal from the Chief, and 
reaching as the Chief does from Side to Side 
being, as it were, à {mall Part of the Chief of 
another Colour, and ſupporting the Chief, as in 
the Eſcutcheon. 
SouTace [old Rec.) a Tax of 40 Sbillings antiently laid 
@ every Knight's Fee ; alſo coarſe Cloth for bagging of 
ops, c. 3 
— [yo'S, Sax. ] that Part oppoſite to the North. 
SouTn-Wind [Tu Spins, Sax.] that Wind which blows 
from the South. 


Sou'THERLINESs [Tu de nee, Sax.] the being on or 
toward the South. | 


So'uTurrLY 7 {| ru de me, Sax. | toward or of the 
Sou“ THRERN C South. | 
Sou'THER N-Word, a Plant. 


Sow [SuFu, Sax. ſus, L. ogg, Gr.] a female Swine; allo 


a Kind of Inſect. | 

A Sow, a great Tub with 2 Ears. 
Sow [with Miners] a great Lump of melted Lead or 
Iron. ; 

To Sow [Ta yen, $ax.] to ſow Corn, &&c. 


' To Sow Here, L.] to work or join Things or Pieces 
To Sew S Cloth together, for Garments, with a Needle, 
Thread, Silk, &c. 


Sow-Bread, an Herb which Swine deſire to eat. 

Sow -Back'd-Heorjes, are ſuch as have ſtrait Ribs, but good 
Backs. 

Sow-Thiſtle, an Herb. | | 

Sow LE'GROVE: [in Wales] a Name given to the Month 
of February. | 

Sowne [of ſouvenu, F. i. e. remember'd} leviable or that 
may be collected; as they ſay in the Exchequer, ſuch Eftreats, 


as the Sheriff by his Induſtry cannot get, are Eftreats that 


ſowne not. 

SoyL [ /olum, L.] Earth, Ground, Mould, Dung. 

To Soy 1. [prob. of ſcuiller, F.] to foul: 

SPACE | /patinm, L.] Diſtance either of Time or Place, 
the Modes of which are Capacity, Eætenſien, or Duration. 

SPACE, if it be conſidered barely in Length, between 
2 Beings, is the ſame Idea that we have of Difaxce. But if it 
be conſidered in Length, Breadth, and Thickneſs, it is proper- 
ly call'd Capacity. If it be conſidered between the Extre- 
mities of Matter, which fills the Capacity of Space with ſome- 
thing that is ſo/id, tangible, and moveab/e, it is called Exten- 


ſion. 


SPACE [in PRyſicks] is Diſtance conſidered every Way, 
whether there be in it any ſolid Matter, or not, and is either 

Abſolute SPACE, is that confidered in its own Nature, 
without Regard to any Thing external; which always remain 
the ſame, and is infinite and immoveable. 

Relative SPAct, is that moveable Dimenſion or Meaſure 


of Abſolute Space, which our Senſes define by the Poſitions 
of the Body within it. 1 | 


Space [in Geom.] is the Area of any Figure, or that 


which fills the Intervals or Diſtances between the Lines that 


terminate it. N 


Space [in Mechanicks] is the Line which a moveable Body, 


conſidered as a Point, is conceived to deſcribe by its Motion. 
Sræ'cious [Latiaſus, L.] that is of a large Extent or 


takes up a great deal of Ground; broad, wide. 


 Spa'ciousNEss [of ſpatio/us, L. Hpaticum, F.] Largeneſ⸗ | 


in Extent, Breadth, or Wideneſs, Sc. | 
Srabk [ypada, Sax. ſpatha, L. of cd, Gr.] a Sho- 
vel for digging the Ground; alſo a Figure on Cards. 
1 [ pads, L.] one who is gelded, eithet Man or 
a , ef 


Curthng-S++08, a Tool for: Hay-Recks, Be... © 
 SpapeE [Stier derives it of ebene, F. J a Deer 
ASraY AD S3 Years of Age. WE 


Sex'piens{im the Mines in Corncoel} Labourers who dig. 
Srl 2 [/þagiricar, L.] of, or pertaining #6 Ch. 
SPacr'rIck 5 miſts of Chymiſtry, x,. 7 
SPAGL'RICK A [ ſpagirica ars, of 
Gr. to extract and to collect] the Art of 


W 
„ e 


6 


. 


„„ 


8 ; 


| Le how td Tepatate and extract the purer Parts and 


Subſtances of mixed Bodies. | 

Srast xis {/phagirus,” L. ] one who profeſſes or practiſes 
Chymiſtry. h ; _ 1 > 

Sraut, a Turks Horſeman compleatly armed. 

Seals (of walten, un, to cleave] Chips of Wood. 

SPaLTF A white, ſcaly, ſhining Stone, frequently uſed to 

3 Tas the Faſion of Metals. | 
4 Sran-[Fpannan, Sax.) to meaſure with the Hand. 

A Sraw [Tpan, Sax. fpanna, Ital. gpan, F.] a Meaſure 
containing 9. Inches or. 3 Handfuls. | 950 
Span ze, very new, that has never been uſed or worn 
beſore. 5 n | the 

Sr NLE [of pang, Text. ] ſet off or adorned with 
ſmall round Pieces of Silver or aach | | 

Sya/nGLESs [prob. of ſpang, Text.] a ſmall, round, 
thin, Piece of Gold or Silver. . | 

Spa'/nGLING, glittering, Milton. | 

Sean1tl [canis Hiſpanicus, L. un Eſpagnenl, F.] a ſort of 
Hunting- Dog. | 

Sya'x13H, of, or pertaining to che Country of Spain. 

Spa'nisn-Flres.) Sec Cantharides. 

Sra'x1sn-Toothpick, an Herb. T 

Sea'xn1s8-Wool, red Wool coloured in Spain, to paint the 
Face. Ort | 

o Srank [of pan, Sax. ] to flap with the open Hand. 

SPA'NKING (2 of ypannan, Sax.] large, broad, ſtrong, 
c. alſo fine, ſpruce, jolly. | 

Sya'nNeR, the Lock of a Catbine or Fuſee. 

A Syar [ parr, Teut.] a Bar of Wood; alſo Muſcovy- 
Glaſs. © | 
To Srar [YpaNNan, Sax. ] to ſhut as a Door, c. 


. 


Sran [with Mixers] a Stone found in Lead - Mines, re- 


ſembling Gems. 

Sea'/RABLES [prob. of pa han, Sax. to faſten. Tho' 
Dr. 7h. H. ſuppoſes of Sparrow's Bills] ſmall Nails for Shoes. 

SPa'RADRAP [in Pharmacy] an antient Name for a Sear- 
Cloth, or a Cleth ſmear'd on each Side, with a Kind of 
Ointment... , 

S2a'RAGUS. See Aſparagus. 

To SPARE [Apa nan, Sax. parcere, L.] to fave, to hus- 
band well, to favour ; to forgive, to pardon. : 

Srake Deck, the innermoſt Deck, in ſome great Ships, it 
is called the Orlop. » 
Srakk thin, lean, that is ſpared, or is over and above 
what is ſufficient, 


To SPaRE a Game-Cock, is to breathe him to embolden him 
to fight. 8 


Sr RENERSSs, Thinneſs, Leanneſs. | 

SPa'Rca'x10N [GTRe3aror, Gr.] Sedge or Sword-Grals, L. 

SPA'RINGNESS [epargne, F. prob. of pæ nan, Sax. to 
ſpare} Parcimony. | 

PARGA'NOSIS [GTagzavans of garayyao, to ſwell, Gr.] 
an immoderate Extenſion of the Breaſt cauſed by too great 
Abundance of Milk. 

SPARGEFA'CTION, a Sprinkling, L. - 

SPa'sIxNG 7 [with Cockers] the Fighting of a Cock with 

See to breathe him. 


SPAR AWE [Ypap-haxoc, Sax. ] a Kind of ſhort-winged 
awk. z 


Sraxx [ypæ he, Sax] a ſmall Atom of Fire; alſo a 
ſprightly Youth. J. | 

SPA'RKISH [YpPzNcIcF, $ax.] gallant, gay, Sc. 

PA'RKISHNESS, Gaity, Briskneſs, Spruceneſs, &c. 

10 Sya'xKLE {prob. of Ypæ he, Sax] to caſt forth Sparks 
of Fire; alſo to knit in a Glaſs and ſend up ſmall Bubbles, 
Sc, allo to glance with the brilliant Part of the Eye: 

SPARKLING [of Spa helun F, Sax.} caſting out Sparks of 
Fire, brilliant as Diamonds, Ec. 

Sea'nnow [SpzNipa, Sax.) a Bild. 

N a. mas [ Hieroglyph.] repreſents an happy Increaſe of 
ear. | 

SP ARROW-Grajs. See Aſparagus. ri 26 4 
Hat Row-Hacok [ vpea q hafoe, Sax. ] a Kind of 


awk. 


SPARs, the Spokes of a Spinning Wheel. 
Srasu. See Spaſmus. 5% n 
SPASMA'TICK | ſpaſmaticus, L.] afffcted with the Cramp. 
SPASMA'T ICK NESS, the being troubled with the 2 . 

p. A8M0'DiICA [of @mopws, and 3 en, i. e. Grief or 

2 ſpaſmodick Medicines againf the Cramp and Convul- 


a SPASMOLOGY A [of 5 ances; a pes a Word} 4 
Dilcourle or Treatiſe of Cramps and Convulſions. 
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Cin Salut, the Dog-Cramp, . 
0 — Spawn of Oiſters; 40 8 fort of tnineral Stone. 
SPA'TAL 'platitum [old Rer.] Pleas of the Sword or a 
Court-Marſhal, for the Execution of Jaſtice upon military 
Offenders. vo Monat | PLE 0 Y ' 
Sr ru [##4m, Gr.] an Apothecary's Inſtrument for 

taking up Salves, . "BS" "Gr 
Sra'"TavLa Nin Pharmacy] a Spattle of Slice, an Inſtru- 
ment for — Salves; Plaiſters, Cr. 


alſo uſed by Confectioners, &c. for other Uſes. 
Sra'TLOUS | 


MN © Dali, L.] large, wide. 
SrNriousxzss [ ſpatiofitasy L.] Anipleneſs. 
.. Sea'TLING-Poppy, 4 Flower. 

To Sra'TTER [YpzChan, Sax.] to daſti or ſprinkle upon 
with ſome Liquid. e. a ! 

SPA'/TTERDASHES, a ſort of light Boots without Soles. 


1 deve Fetida [with Botan.] 2 Plant, » fort of Or- 
rac a , : | g 


Srarun, the Mineral call'd Spat, L. | 
SPA'V1N [eſparoan, Ital. eparvin, * a Diſeaſe in the 
Feet which cauſes: them to ſwell ; a Stiffneſs in the 
Ham that makes them halt. | | 
_ -Sra'vin'p, having the — eall'd the _— 
A Syaw, a Spring of Water, which ng thro 
a Mineral receives a Tincture. M 7 — : 4 
To Srawr [| (ptyen; Jeut.] to ſpit ahout. 
SPaw'LING, ſpitting about. ee 
SPAWN [of Ypana, Sax. a Dug or Pap, or proh of 
ſponne, Da. Juice} the Milt or Semen of | Fiſh. | 


To Sax [Ypzcan, Sax.) to utter Words, to talk, to 


diſcourſe. 


SPEA'KABLE, capable of Speech, Milton. 

SPEA'xER [of the Houſe of Commons] a Member of that 
Houſe elected by the Majority of Votes, to act as Chair- 
man or , Preſident in putting Queſtions, reading Briefs or 
Bills, keeping Order, reprimanding the Refriftory, and ad- 
journing the Houſe. | | 

Sr KER [of the Houſe of woT commonly the Lord- 
— or Lord - Keeper of Great Seal of Eng- 


F SPEAR [pes he, Sax.) a Pike or Lance pointed with 


SPECIAL [ ſpecializy L.] ſomething that has a particular 
Deſignation. 5 | 

SPECIA'LITY [in Lag} a Bond, Bill, or ſack like Deed, 
under Hand and Seal. 0 

SPECIA'LITY Cold Rec. ] ſpecial or particular Acquaintance. 

SPE'CIALNESS | | Hecialitas, L.] ſpecialty. 

SPE'C1Es [among Logicians] is a common Idea, under one 
more common and more general; as the Parallelagram and 
the Trapezia are Species of the Quadrilater; and Body and 
Mind are Species of Sulſtance. | 

SPEC1Es [in Metaphyficks] an Idea which relates to ſome 
other more general one, or is compris'd under a more uni- 
verſal Diviſion of a Genus. 


Sexcizs [with Rbct.] is a Particukar contained under a 


more univerſal one. | 


Segcies [in antient Ma.] a Subdivifiow of one of the 


. General. 


Srxciks [in Opticks)] the Image painted on the Retina of 
the Eye, 9 the Rays of Light reflected from the ſeveral 
Points of the Surface of Objects, received in at the Pupilla, 
and collected in their Paſſage thro* the Chryſtalline, c. 

Inpreſſad Srxciks, are ſuch as come from, with, or are 
ſent from the Object to the Organ. | 

Expreſſed Sex eins, are thoſe on RI e 
or that are ſent from the Organ to the Obj | 

Sypzcrxs fin Commerce] are the ſeveral Pieces of Gold, 
Silver, Copper, &c: which, having paſs'd their full Prepara» 
tion and Coinage, are current in publick. 

Decried $yzcres, are ſuch as the Prince has forbidden to 
be received in Payment. | 1 7 
Light Srzc16s, are fuchs fall ſhort of the Weight pre 

Falſe Srxcizs, are thoſe of à different Metal from what 
they ſhould be. | P # 

| tones es fin Algebra] are the Symbols or Characters 


whereby the Quantities are expreſſed. 


Sr eis [in Theo/.] the Appearances of the Bread and 
Wine in the Sacrament after Conſecration. The Species of 
the Bread are its 8 | por Maes, Wa! 
Wine its. Flavour, Quickneſa, ſpecific vaty, | 
: Sex'cayrcx Gravity [in ticks] in that Gravity 
peculiar to each Species 7 
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ind whereby it is diſtinguiſhetl from all other Kinds. 
- Sys crms [in Pharmacy] fimple Ingredients, as Drugs, 
Herbs, Ac, of which compound Medicines are made. 
. . Vigble Syxc1es' [with Phils/.] are thoſe admirably fine 
perficial Images of Bodies, that the Light produces and deli- 
neates in their Proportion and Colours in the Bottom of the Eye. 
Sreci'rical T [ ſpecificus, L.] ſpecial, particular, that 
Srrcrricx 5 ongs to the Character of a Thing, and 
diſtinguiſheth it from another of a different Species or Kind. 
Srrcir ic“ Trion, an 1 Declaring, Particularizing. 
Syeci'FICaLNEss 7 [of ſpecifigue, F. of ſpeci cus, L.] 
Speci'FICKNESS 80 ſpeciſick Quality. 92 
Sreci'rick {in Phile/.] is that which is proper or peculiar 
to any Thing; that characterizes and diſtinguiſhes it from 
every other Thing. | 1 
Segc1'rick [in Phyfick) a Remedy whoſe Virtue and Ef- 
fect is peculiarly adapted to ſome certain Diſeaſe, as Qu in- 
"xs or the Feſuit's Bark, to cure Agues, intermitting 
evers, fc. 
Seec1r'Ficxs, Medicines, Herbs, Drugs, Er. that have 
a peculiar Vertue againſt ſome particular Diſeaſe. 
'SPEC1'Ficxs [with Phyſicians] are of 3 Kinds. 1. Such as 
are eminently and peculiarly friendly to this or that Part of the 
Body, as to the Heart, the Brain, the Stomach, Cc. 
2. Such as ſeem to extract, expel, or evacuate ſome determi- 
nate Humour, by a Kind of fſpecifick Power, with which 
they areendow'd,'as Jalap purges watery Humours, Rhubarb 
Bile, Sc. z. Such as have a Virtue or Efficacy to cure this 
or that particular Diſeaſe, by ſome hidden Property. 
To Spx'ciry. | fpecificare, L.] to particularize, to menti- 
on in expreſs Terms, to expreſs in particular. 
SPgsc1'LLUM, a little Looking-Glaſs ; alſo a Surgeon's In- 
ſtrument, uſually called a Probe, L. 
Srr'ciuzx, an Example, Model, or Pattern; alſo an 
Eſlay, Proof, or Trial, L. T, 
SPE'C10SUs, a, um. [in Botan. Writ.) beautiful, L. 
Spg'cious | ſpecioſus, L.] fair in Appearance, ſeemingly 
Juſt and allowable, plauſible. 
Spg'crous Algebra, the modern Algebra practiſed by Spe- 
cies or Letters of the Alphabet. 
SPe'cIouUsNEss @ [| ſpeciofitas, L.] Fairneſs of Show. and 
SPE'CIOSITY' arance. 
SPECK | ypecce, Sax. Ia Spot or round Mark on any Thing. 
SPE'CKLED, A Specks or Speckles. | 
SPECKLEDNEss [of Ypecce, Sax.] Spottedneſs. 
SPE'CTABLE | ſpefabilis, L.] to be looked on. 
SPE'CTACLE | ſpefaculum, L.] a publick Show or Sight. 
SPE'CTACLEs [of ſpeFando, L.] Glaſſes to help the Sight. 
SPECULATIVE [ ſpeculativus, L.] of, or pertaining to Spe- 
culation 3 ſtudious in the Obſervation of Things divine or 
natural; ſpeculative is allo oppoſed to practical. 
SPECTA'TORS [| ectateurs, F. of L.] Beholders, 
SPECTA'TRESS 75 L. Hpectatrice, F. ] a She-Spec- 
tator. | 
SPe'CTRE [ /peftritm, L.] a frightful Apparition, a Ghoſt, 
a Spirit, a Viſion, F. x 
SPpe'CULABLE | ſpeculabilis, L.] which may be diſcerned. 
SPECULA'RIA, the Art of preparing and making Specula 
or Mirrors; alſo the Laws of Mirrors, their Phænomena's 
Cauſes, Sc. 
SyE'CULAR1S lapis, a Kind of Stone clear as Glaſs, 
uſed in divers Countries, where it is found, for Window- 
Lights, L. 
To SPE'CULATE | ſpeculare, L.] to contemplate, obſerve, 
or view; alſo to conſider ſeriouſly upon, to meditate upon. 
SpECULA'T1ON, Contemplation, c. alſo an Eſpial, a 
Notion ; alſo. the Theory or Study of an Art or Science, 
without Regard had to the Practice of it. 
SPE'CULATIVENESS [of fpeculatif, F. of L.] Propenſeneſs 
to Speculation, Studiouſneſs in Oblervation : Speculativeneſs 
is the Oppolite to Praficalneſs. . 
 SPg'cCULATORY[ /pecu/atorius, L] ſpeculative, contemplative. 


SPE CULUM, the Surface of any opaque or dark Body, 


made capable of reflecting the Sun-Beams falling on it, L. 
SyeE'cuLuM [with 4/rol.] a Table famed after they have 
erected the Figure of a Nativity, containing the Planets and 
Cuſps, with their Aſpects and Terms. | 
 Sex'cULUM ani [among Surgeons] an Inſtrument to dilate 


the Fundament, to extract Bones or any Thing that may be 
there lodged, L. r | 


Sex'cULUM matris [with Surgeons] an | Inſtrument to 
open the Womb, I. EET 
SPE'cULUM oculi,/the Pupil, Apple, or Ball of the Eye, L. 
Srx'cur uu oris [in Surgery] an Inſtrument to ſcrew up 


the Mouth, that the Surgeon may diſcern the diſeaſed Parts 


of the Throat, or for the Conveyance in either of Nutri- 
ment or Medicine, - , - + . 5 


e 

CA SPEECH 1 -ypce, of Ypeacan, Sax. the Latin Gram . 
marians 2 — Words into * Kinds, and 
rank'd them into ſo: many different Claſſes, as Neun, Proy 
Verb, Participle, Adverb, Conjuntion, Prepofition, Interjeni. 
on. This Diviſion has followed, in the general, by 
moſt modern Grammarians: But in this they differ from the 
Greeks, in that they make the Article one Part of Speech, 
and rank the Interjection with the Adverb. But the Latin, 
who did 'not commonly uſe the Article, made the Interjecdi. 
on a Part of Speech ; ſo that they agree in the Number of 
the Parts, tho' not in the Diviſion, which is Article, Mon 
Pronoun, Verb, Participle,, Adverb, Prepoſetion, Conjuninn, 
The Moderns, as the French, Italians, &c. who uſe the Ar. 
ticle, very much follow the Greet Diviſion : But the Engliſh 
generally follow the Latin Diviſion, and make but little uſe 
of the Article, except the and a, the former of which is 
generally uſed before a Noun Subſtantive in the Nominating 
and Accuſative Caſes, and à which is a Note of a Nominativy, 
only when it is by itſelf. „ eln 

977 css [of Spæcan and lea y, Sax. ] without Speech. 

Sr [prob. of i, Gr.] Haſte, Diſpatch, Dy. 

SyxED, a Diſtemper incident to young Cattle. 

SrEED-FVell, an Herb. 1 Y-1 

Syze'pingss [(peedigneſs, Dx.) Haſtineſs, Quicknefs, 

Seez'py [ ſpeedigh, Da.] haſty, quick, ſwift. 

To SPEEK wp the Ordnance [in Gunnery] is to faſten with x 
| Quoin, &e. thoſe Nails cloſe to the Breech of the Carriages 
of great Guns, to keep them, firm up to the Ship's Sides, 

SyEexs [with wag | great and long 'Tron-Nails 
with flat Heads, of different Lengths, and ſome ragged, ſo 
that they cannot be drawn out again, uſed in many Parts of 
a Ship fo faſtening Planks, S. 25 8 

To SPELL | ypelhan, Sax. ſpellen, Teut. epeler, F.] to name 
the Letters which compoſe a Sylkble or Word. | 

To do a SPELL [Sca-Phraſe} is to do any Work by Turns 
for a ſhort Time, and then to leave it. 

A SPELL [ypel, Sax.]'a ſort of Charm to drive away a 
Diſeaſe, by hanging a Sentence or Word written upon a 
Piece of Paper about the Neck of a Patient, who has an 
Ague, Sc. 

SPELL the Miſen- Sail |Sea-Term) ſignifies, Take it in, 
and peek 1t up. = | 

To SPELL [with Sailors] is to let go the Sheets and Bowl 
ings of a Sail, and to brace the Weather-Brace, that the Sail 
may lie looſe to the Wind. | 
To give a SPELL, is to be ready to do a Work in another's 

oom. 

Freſh SreLL [with Sailor, ] is when freſh Men come to 
Work, eſpecially when the Rowers are relieved by another 
Gang. 

SPELT, a Kind of Grain. 

SPELTER, a Kind of imperfe& Metal, the ſame as Zink. 

To Srend [| ypenwan, Sax. diſpendere, L.] to lay out, to 
conſume or waſte 3 allo to paſs away Time. 

To SeeNnD [in Sea-Language] a Term uſed of a Maſt of a 
Ships when it is broken down by foul Weather, it is ſaid to 

e ſpent. | | 

872 NDING the Mouth [with Hunters) a Term uſed of 
Hounds barking. Tk ; 

8 [of spendan and v hixx, Sax. ] a prodigal 
Spender. ; | | 

SyexT, Woodroſe, a Kind of Liverwort, L. 

See'RABLE | ſperabilis, L.] that may be hoped for. 

SPE'RAGE. See Aſparagus. oy 
2 Sye'sGULA {with Botaniſti] the Herb call'd Spurry or 

rank, L. | | 

Sre'RMA Ceti [i. e. the Sperm or Seed of the Whale] 
an unctuous Subſtance drawn from the Brains of large 
Whales, uſed in Medicine, L. 25 . 

SPE/RMA, Sperm, the Seed of any living Creature 3 che 
Spawn or Milt of Fiſhes, L. | 

SrE'RMAT1CK [of ſpermatique, F. of ſperma, L. of onie 
ja Gr. ] of, or pertaining to, or full of Sperm or Semen. 

SPERMATI'ZING | ſpermatizans, L. of omguane Gr.) 
ſending forth Sperm. | EO 2 . 

SrERMo'LOGI8T [gTﬆgpeadyOr, Gr.] a Gatherer of Seed. 

SrERMA'TICK Parts [in Anat.] are thoſe Parts of an an” 


mal Body concerned in ſecreting Seed. 


SyERMA'TICK Peſſels [with Anatomiſts] are two Arteries 
and two Veins, appointed for the bringing the Blood to the 
Tefticles, c. allo all whitiſh Parts of the Body, which, be- 
cauſe of their Colour, were by the Antients thought 10 be 


made of the Seed ; of this ſort are the Nerves, Bones, Mem» 
. branes, Griſtles, . | | 5 


TJ SPE'RMATIZE ler ere Gr.] W 


_  Syg'kMATOCE'LE [of cigαν,iand a, Gr. Ja 1 8 


eau the 
—3 uf its falling down into the Scrrotum. 
7 Srréw [Ypipan, Sax. Tpyrr, 879 to vomit. 
SpHACELISMUS [opargniopes, Gr.] a Gangreening or 
Corrupting of any Part of the Body; alſo the Blaſting of 
ces, L. | 
bp vo [opanga®>, Gr.] the perfect Mortification 
of a Part, when the native Heat is wholly extinguiſhed, and 
it is deprived of all Senſe, not only in the Skin, Fleſh, Ar- 
teries, and Nerves, but e ven in the Bones themſelves, be- 
ing become inſenſible of the Knife and Fire ; called alſo Nec- 
roſts and Sideratio. 4 : 
SPHAE'RA Goat Gr.] a Sphere or Globe, a Ball or 
Bowl, or any Thing that is round. 
SpyEAR' p, formed or encompaſſed in a Sphere, Milton. 
SPHAE'RAMACHY * opaiee and pweyy, Gr.] a playing 
at Tennis, Bowls, or and-Ball. | 
SpHAERISTE'RIUM [ogargichprey, Gr. the 7th Part of 
the antient Gymnaſium, wherein the Youth practiſed the Ex- 
erciſe of Tennis-playing. | | 
SpHas RICALNESS [ ſphericus, L. of ggazrmes, Gr.] 
Roundneſs like a Sphere. 
SPHAEROCE'PHALVUS, a ſort of Thiſtle having Heads like 
Spheres, L. | 
SpHAER1T1S, 4 certain Plant that has round Heads, L. 
SpHAGIT1'DES [ opayiTids, Or.] the jugular Veins, 
two large Veins on each fide the Throat, which nouriſh all 
| the Parts of the Neck and Head. 
SpyunDA'MNos [with Botanifs] the Maple-tree, L. of Gr. 
SpyenoiDA'tis ſatura [with Anatomiſts] the Seam or 
Suture in the Skull and upper Jaw, which ſurrounds the 
Bone called Os Sphenoides, and ſeparates it from, the Os Oc- 
cipitis, Os Petroſum, and Os Frontis. , 
SpyENO1'DES [g@wen dg, Gr.] a Bone of the Cranium 
or Skull, common both to that and the upper Jaw, which 


is ſeated in the Middle of the Baſis of the Cranium, and is 


joined to all the Bones of it by the ſphenoida/ Suture, ex- 
cept in the Middle of its fides. | 

SpHe/NOPALATINUS [with Anatomiſts] a Muſcle of the 
Gargareon, which ariſes from a Proceſs of the Os Sphenoides 
between the Ala Veſpertilionis, and the Proceſſus Styloides, 
and is inſerted into the hinder Part of the Gargareon, L, 

SPE /NOPHARYNGAE't [in Anatomy] a Pair of Muſcles 
ariſing from the inner Wing of the Os Cuneiforme, and, paſ- 
ſing obliquely downwards into the Gullet, ſerve to widen it. 

SPHENOPTERY GOPALATINUS [with Anatomiſti] a Muſ- 
cle of the Gargareon, or Cover of the Wind-pipe, which ari- 
ſes from the Proceſs of the Wedge-like Bone, paſſes over the 

Proceſſus Pterogoides, and is let into the Fore-part of the 
Gargareon. 

A SenerE [in Geometry] a ſolid Body contained under 

one ſingle Surface, and having a Point in the Middle called 


the Centre, whence all the Lines drawn from the Surface to 


the Centre are equal. 


SPHERE [in a figurative Senſe] the Compaſs or Reach of 
a Perſon's Power or Knowledge. 

SPHERE [in Affronomy] the whole Frame of the World, 
g being, according to Appearance, of a ſpherical or round 

igure. | 

Direct Spuxxx FT [in Aftronomy] is when both the Poles 

Right SengrE Cof the World are in the Horizon, and the 
Equinoctial paſſes thro! the Zenith; ſo that the Equator 
and all its Parallels, ſuch as the Tropicks and Polar Circles, 
make Right-Angles with the Horizon, and are divided by it 
into 2 equal Parts; ſo that the Sun, Moon, and Stars aſcend 
directly above, and deſcend directly below the Horizon; as 
at all Places ſituated juſt under the Kquinogtia Line. 

O-ligue SpuERE [in Afronomy] is ſuch'a Situation of the 
World, as that the Axis of it inclines obliquely to the Hori- 
Zan; one of the Poles being raiſed any Number of Degrees 
leſs than go above it; and the other depreſſed as much be- 
low it; fo that the Sun and Stars aſcend and deſcend ob- 
liquely, and ſome of them never aſcend at all. This Poſi- 
tion happens to all Places wide of the Equator, _ | 
A Parallel SPHERE, is that Poſition of the Globe which 
hath one of the Poles in the Zenith, and the other in the 


Nadir, the Equator in the Horizon, and all the Circles, pa- 


rallel to the Equator, are parallel to the Horizon. 


S Fs. en repreſent 
>, .. - Sphere where the Axis of the 
Globe coincides with the Ho- 
M  rizon ; and the Equator E 2. 
[Fig 30 
= EE fequently thoſe; that enjoy that 
* 1 Pofition” have their Days al- 


'a 14.5 


Contraction of the Veſſels, which eject the 


io. 1. repreſents a Right 


and all its Parallels, are equally 
divided by the Horizon; con- 
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» In Fig. 2. which repreſents 
an oblique Sphere for the La- 
. © titude of 50 d. North, all the 
Parallels to the Equator are 
192\ unequally divided by the Ho- 
* q 71zon 3 therefore, their Days 
and Nights are unequal, except 
when the Sun is in the Equa- 
tor, becauſe it is equally divi- 
died by the Horizon; therefore, 
then their Day and Night will 

be equal. 
In Fig. 3. the Equator and 
Horizon are the ſame ; and it 
is apparent from the Figure, 
Ic that all the Time the Sun is in 

. the ſix Northern Signs, he 
F 18 3 Ola will ſtill appear to deſcribe 
"0? Circles above, and parallel to 

: the Horizon of the Inhabitants 
of the North Pole ; hence it is 
called a Parallel Sphere ; and 
all the other fix Months he 
will continue under their Ho- 


48 


by 


rizon. 

In each of the preceding Figures, N. P. repreſents the 
North Pole, and S. P. the South, 44 and bb the Polar Cir- 
cles, S S the Tropick of Cancer, and M M the Tropick 


of Capricorn, Ho. the Horizon, and E 2 the Equator, and 
the Circle ſurrounding the Whole, a Meridian; the Line that 
is drawn from Pole to Pole repreſents the Axis of the 
Globe. 

Material Sryuzre, a Mathematical Inſtrument of Hoops 
or Rings of Metal, repreſenting the principal Circles of the 
Sphere, for the more eaſy conceiving the Motions of the 
1 and the true Situation of the Earth; called alſo an 
Armillary Sphere. 50 | 1 

SPHERE of AFivity of any natural Body [in Phils is 
that ranch iow 29s Extent all round abo ig. to 
which, and no farther, the Effluvia continually emitted from 
that Body do reach, and where they operate according to 
their Nature. | 

SruEAE of 4 Planet [in Aſtron. ] the Orb or Compaſs in 


which it is conceived to move. 

SPHERE of a Planet's Activity Aron. ] the Extenſion of a 
Planet's Light and Virtue, ſo far as it is capable of making 
or receiving a Planetick Aſpect. | | 

SPHERICAL N [ ſph@ricus, L. Epaceixos, Gr.] of, per- 

Srue'rick | taining to, or round like a Sphere. 

Srug'kIcx Geometry 2 is the Art of deſcribing on a Plane 

Srux'xIcx Projection & the Circles of the Sphere, or any 
Parts of them, in their juſt Poſition and Proportion, and of 
meaſuring their Arks and Angles, when projected. 


SPHE'RICAL Triangle, the Portion of the Surface of a 


Sphere, included between the Arks of the three great Circles 


of the Sphere. = 
SepHERI'CAL Angle, is the mutual Aperture or Inclination 
of two great Circles of the Sphere meeting in a Point, 


SrurkicaL Geometry, the Doctrine of the Sphere; par- 
ticularly of the Circles deſcribed on the Surface thereof, with 


the Method of project ing the ſame on a Plane. 
Spae'RICAL Trigonometry, is the Art of reſolving ſpheri- 
cal Triangles; i. e. from the 3 Parts of a ſpherical Triangle 
given to find the reſt. | 
Seng'RICaL Afrenomy, that Part of Aflronomy, which 
conſiders the Univerſe ſuch as it 1 to the Eye. 
SyygR1IcITY, the Quality of a Sphere, or that whereby a 
Thing becomes ſpherical ; Sphericalneſs. 


Seag'r1ICKs, the Doctrine of the Sphere, particularly of 


the ſeveral Circles deſcribed on the Surface of it, with the 


Method of projecting the ſame in Plano. 

Seng'Rolp [of cal and 7.8, Gr. Shape] a ſolid Fi- 
gure, approaching to the Figure of a Sphere, but not exactly 
round, made by a Plane of a Semi-ellipſis turned about one 
of its Axes, and is always equal to two Thirds of its circum- 
ſcribing Cylinder. ME. K Rf on 
Sr ROT DES [with Anat.] ſuch Parts of an animal Body 
as approach near to a Sphere in Form. wo wt 

Obleng Sruzxolp [with Mathemar.] a ſolid Figure made 
from the Plane of the Semi-ellipfs, by a Circumvolution or 
Rolling made about its longeſt Axis. | Te 

Prolate SyE8R01D,. a ſolid Figure found, as above, the 


Circumvolution being About the ſhorteſt Axis. 


Sri [with Germerr.] of @ Spheroid, 
Syn1i'ncTER [enn 


* 
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| ng, Gr.] « Name common to ſeye- 2 1 
ral Muſcles which bind, iten, or draw 5 
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Sea'xcraR ani in Aut.] a large, thick, fleſhy Muſcle, 
Which encompaſſes a Ans or End of the ſtrait Gut, and 
ſerves LIES the Excrement. pF 4 
Srmncren Gule [of gggrmg, Gr. J 2 Continuation of 
the Muſcle call'd Pterygopharing us, Which ariſes from each 
Side af the /cutiformis, or Shield-like Griftle, and paſſes to 
a middle Line, on the back Part of the Fauces. Tp 
 SprincTER Yagine in Auat. ] a Muſcle which ics imme- 
Wan under the Clitoris, and ſtraitens the Vagina of the 

Vomb, incl it with qircular Fibres, 3 F ingers Breadth. 

SruinerER Pefice [in Anat.] a Muſcle ſeated in the upper 
Part of the Neck of the Bladder, immediately above the 


C landula Profate; which, being ſtraitened, hinders the 


anvoluntary Diſcharge of Urine. N 1 
Sruixx {of gaiy.e, to perplex or puzzle, Gr.] was, ac- 
cording to the — a Monſter, the Daughter Echidna and 
Typhon, having the Face and Voice of a Girl, the Body like 
a Dog, the Tail of a Dragon, and Claws of a Lion, and 
large Wings on the Back. This infeſted the City of Thebes, 
propoling Ayigmatical Queſtions to thoſe that palled by; 
and, if they could not preſently ſolve them, it devoured them 


without Mercy: So that the Country round about was for- 


ſaken, and no Body dar'd to venture near the City. The 
Oracle, .being conſulted, declared, the only Way, to be de- 
livered from its "Tyranny, was to tell the Meaning of the 
Riddle ; the Riddle was this ; What Creature is it that in 
the Morning walks on four Feet, at Nooz on two, and in the 
Evening on three ? Creon, the King, having cauſed it to be 
proclaim'd all over Greece, that he would quit his Chim to 
the Crown, to him that ſhould reſolve the Queſtion, it was 
done by Oedipus, as follows; that it 'was Man, who in his 
Youth went upon all Fours, as Beaſts, upon his Hands and 
Feet ; and, when arriv'd to his full Age, 1 on his Feet 
only; and, in old Age made uſe of a Staff inſtead of a third 
Foot. Upon the Reſolving this Riddle, the Monſter was 
ſo enraged, that in a furious Manner it daſh'd its Brains out 
againſt a Rock. Some ſay, this Sphynx was a Robber, and 
that the Ambages of his Riddle were the Windings and 
Turnings of a rocky Mountain where he haunted, robbing 
and myrdering thoſe that travelled near Thebes. 


Seay nx [ Hieroghyphically] was S to ſignify Myſteries, 


and accordingly was placed at the Entrance of all the Tem> 
ples of Egypt, to intimate, that all the Gods there worſhip- 
ped were myſteriouſly repreſented, and that the common 
People could never underſtand the Meaning of all the Images 
and their Poſtures without an Interpreter, 

Cadmus having an - Amazonian Wife, whoſe Name was 
Sphinx, went to Athens, and, having ſlain Dracon, ſeized on 
the Kingdom, and aſter that took Harmonia Dracon's Siſter 
to Wife. Therefare when Sphinx came to know that he 
had gotten! another Wife, having gain'd over many of the 

Citizens to her by fair Words, and gotten into her Hands 
a great deal of Riches, and a very ſwift MOB, that Cadmus 
uſed always to have with him, ſhe betook herſelf to a Moun- 
tain, call'd Sphingius, from whence ſhe attack'd Cadmus in a 
hoſtile Manner, made daily Ambuſhments, and deſtroy'd 
many of the Inhabitants of Thebes, Now they were wont 
to call Ambuſhments EVI YUBTE) i. e. Riddles, and this grew 
a common ſaying with them, the Argivan (Grecian) Sphinx, 

ropounding ſome Riddle, tears us in Pieces, and none can 
unfold the Riddle. Cadmus, he cauſed it to be proclaimed 
that he would give a great Reward to Whomſoever ſhould ſlay 
this Sphinx; upon this Oedipus of Corinth coming thither, 
who was famous for martial Atchievements, and having with 
him a ſwift Horſe, and ſome of Cadmus's Soldiers, aſcend- 
ing the Mountain by Night, flew Sphinx. And hence the Fa- 
ble had its Original, Palæpbatus. 

 SyryonDY'LUM [With Botan.] Holy-Ghoſt's Root; Cow- 
Parſly, L. of Gr. * | 

SPHONDY” 8 Anat.] a Yertebra or turning Joint 
of the Back-bone, L. 

Spur Gmica[with Phy/.] that Part of Phyſick that treats 
of, or Medicines that move the Pulſe, L. | 

Srux'quvs [ogryacs, Gr.] the Pulſe, the Beating of the 
Heart and Arteries. | | 

Sp1'ca, properly the Top of any Herbs, chiefly uſed of 
thoſe of the Lavender-kind. | l 

Spie [in Botan. Writ.) a Spike, is when the Flowers 
grow very much towards the Tipo the Stalk, L. ſpica, 


with a Spike, cis, with Spikes, L b 
Sic Celtica [in Botan.] a Kind of Moſs called Wolf's- 


G 5 
Sri nardi [in Botan.] Lavender-Spike, Spikenard, L. 
Sri Virgin [in Aſtron. ] a Star of the firit Magnitude 


* 
- 


1 Draw-beam in a Ship. . 


5 


Sr an Ear of Corn, San 
Srics rA, a Term given by Phyſicians to ſome. Compo: 
ſitions, which take in ſuch Ingredients as are called Spita, 
SricarED L fpicatus, L.] in the Form of an Ear of Corn. 

Spicca'ro (in My. B.] Hgnifes to ſeparate or divide 
each Note one from the other, in a very plain and diſtind 
Manner, Lal. . | AYP $4"; 

SPics[e/pices,, F.] Indian Drugs, as Nutmegs, Cloves, 
Mace, c. * 

Sriex of a Diſtemper ¶ prob. of Species, L.] the Begin: 


\ 


ing, Part, or Remains of it. 


8 F.] Spices. 
Sri'cx, of a ſpicy Quality, Taſte, Cc. 
SricirRRous [ ſpicifer, L.] bearing Ears of Corn; alſo 
bearing Spikes, or ſpicated, pointed. 

SP1'c1nG-Apple, the meaneſt of all thoſe Apples that are 
marked red. . | 

SPICK and. ſpan, intirely, as [pick and ſpan new, entirely 
new. 

SPrickNEL 


Spioxrr, & the Herb Baldmony and Bear- wort. 
Sp1co'srTy 5 [ Pee, L.] a being ſpiked like Ears 
0 


SP1'COUSNESS Corn ; alſo Fulnels of. Ears. 

SeP1'pxR [prob. of ſpinning, 9. ſpinner] an Inſect. 

SP1'G6GoT [prob. of ſpucker, Dx. ] a Stopple for a Tap. 

SP1GU"RNEL [ſo named after Ga/fridus Spigurnel, who 
was appointed to that Office by King Henry If19 an Officer 
who ſeals the King's Writs. 

SPIKE [ /þica, L.] an Ear of Corn which is pointed or 
ſharp at End; allo a large Iron- Nail for faſtening of 
Planks, e. N | 

SPIKE [wich Botani/ts) is a Body thick ſet with Flowers, 
or Fruits, in ſuch a Manner as to form an acute Cone, as in 
Wheat or Barley. 1 | 

SP1'KED [ ſpicatus, L.] ſharp-pointed. 

SP1'KED {in Gunnery] the Touch-Hole of a Gun is faid 
to be ſpiked, when a Nail has been driven into it, ſo that it 
cannot be uſed. 

SPI'KENARD [ /þica nardi, L.] a Kind of Ear growing e- 
ven with the Ground, and ſometimes in the Ground, uſed 
in Medicine, e. | | 

SP1'KEDNESs [of ſpicatus, L.] Likeneſs to an Ear of Corn. 

SPI'KING wp 4 Gun [in Gunnery] is faſtening a Quoin 
with Spikes to the Deck, cloſe to the Breech of the Car- 
riages of the great Guns, ſo that they may. keep cloſe 
and firm to the Sides of the Ship, and not break looſe when 
the Ship rolls. | 

To SP1LL [ypillan, Sax.) to pour out accidentally Water 
or any Liquid. wh 

To SPILL [| ſpoliare, L.] to ſpoil, to corrupt, to deſtroy, 
' SPILTH [ ypil's, Sax.] a Spilling. 

SP1'LLERs [with Hunters] the ſmall Branches ſhooting out 
from the flat Parts of a Buck's Horn at the Top. 

To Se1x [Ypinnan, Sax.] to make Yarn, Thread, r. 

SPINA, a Thorn, I. 

SPINA acuta [with Botaniſta] the white Thorn, or Haw- 
thorn, L | | 

SPINA - acuta [with Anatomiſts] a Part of the Shoulder- 
blade, L. | 

SeiNA alba 7 [with Batan.] the wild Artichoke, or La- 

SPINA regiat dies- Thiſtle, L. 

SP1Na appendix, the Gooſcberry-buſh, L. 

SPINA peregrina, the Globe-thiltle, L. 

SPINA ſacra [with Anat.] the Rump, L. 

SPINA'CHIA [with Botan.] Spinage, L. 

To SPIN out, to iſſue out in a {mall Stream, as Blood out 
of a Vein. 5 

Srixx ventoſa [with Anat.] an Ulceration whereby the 
Bones are eaten with a malignant Tumour, without an 
Pain of the Perio/teum or Membrane that covers the Bone, . 

SPinat derfs [in Anat.] the Series of Vertebræ or Bones 
of the Back, which ſuſtain the reſt of the Body, and to 
which the Ribs are joined, L. 1 

SeP1/NAcE | ſþinaichia, Ital.] a Pot-Herb, well known. 

SriIxALIs chi [in Anat.] a Muſcle on the Side of the 


Neck, ariſing from the five ſuperior Proceſſes of the Ferte- 


bre of the Thorax, and inferior of the Neck, and is in 
into the inferior Part of the Vertebræ of the Neck back- 
wards, L. | | | 1 
Srix Ari [with Anat.) Muſcles, whoſe Office 1s to 
and ſtretch out the Body backwards, and move it oblique !). 
 Ser/npLE [Ypinvel, Sax. ] an Inftrument uſed in pay -1 


alſo ſerving for various other Uſes, as the Axis of A 
. of a Clock or Watch, Sc. 


Ser'NDLE [in a Sh] the main vor of . 9 | 


A 8 


2 


* 


* >. A ſt + Sr) 8 D > 8 a 
"$pixpt.n-T7ee, 2 Shrub. oo ren Mer, wet 
0. SeinpLy [with Heri] to put forth a long flender 


SRS Pp 


or in Defect thereof by the 
times by Ch 


m a reverberatory Furnace, and afterwards in Balneo Marie, 


SP 


E 


Stalk. | 


Seixx Lina, L? a Thorn alſo the Back. bone 3 alſo the 


upper Part of the Share bone RIVER 

L RET 1 2 Ital.] a muſical Inſtrument, a Sort of 
(mall Harpfichord. EIT £29514 es 

Sp1n1'rEROVUS [ pinifer, L.] bearing Thorns, 

Spix1'GENOUS | ſpinigena,'L,] ſprung up of a Thorn. 

SPINIVEXE'TUM [ic Botan.] the holy Thorn-tree, L. 

Spixx, a Chaffinch, a Bird. . : | | 

SP1NNING, is ſaid to have been firſt taught in Eng/and by 
Anthony aq, an 7alian, about the zoth of Henry VII. at 
which time began the making of Devonſhire Kerſies and 
Coxal Clothes. 

Srixo'sisu [of Spinoſa, born a Jem, but he profeſſed no 
Religion, either Jewiſb or Chriſtian) the Opinion or Doctrine 
of Spinoſa, who, in his Books, maintains that all Religions 
are only political Engines, calculated to make People obe- 
dient to Magiſtrates, and to make them practiſe Virtue and 
Morality, and many other erroneous Notions in Philoſophy 
as well as Theology. | 
_ $e1xo's15Ts, the Followers of Spingſa, or the Adherers to 
his Opinions. HS" 

_ Spino'siTy | ſpinofitas, L.] Thornineſs. 

Ser/novs [nen, L.] thorny. | | 

Spr\NsTER [of ypinnan, Sax. ] a Title given in Law to 
all unmarried Women, even from the Daughter of a Viſcount 
to the meaneſt Perſon. | 

Sri'xsT R [of Spinnan, Sax.] the Art of ſpinning. 

Srixuvs [with Botan.] the Sloe-tree. | 

Sexy [ /pinofus, L.] thorny. 

Ser/RACLE | ſpiraculum, L.] a Breathing-Hole, a Pore. 

SPIRAL [of ſpira, L.] turning round like a Skrew. 

SPURAL * Architect. &c. ] a Curve that aſcends wind- 
ing about a Cone or Spire, ſo that all the Points thereof con- 
tinually approach the Axis. ; 

S»>1/rRaL Line [in Geometry] a curve Line of the circular 
Kind, which in its Progreſs recedes from its Center; as in 


winding from the Vertex down to the Baſe of a Cone. 


Proportional Spi a 1s [in Geography) are ſuch Lines as the 
Rhumb- Lines on a terreftrial Globe. | 

SPIRA'TION, a Breathing, F. of L. i | 

Sr [| ſpira, L. or of epier, F.] a Steeple that riſes taper- 
ing by Degrees, and ends in a ſharp Point at the 'Top. 

To Seine [| fpirare, L. epier, F.] to grow up into an Ear 
as Corn does. * | 

SP1'RED [of ſpira, Ital.] having a Spire or Steeple taper - 
ing till it comes to a Point. | 

SPIRIT | piritus, L.] an immaterial, incorporeal Being, 
an Intelligence, e. 

SPIRIT [in Metaphyſicks] is defin'd to be a finite, thinking 
Subſtance, altogether independent on, and free from Matter, 
under which Angels, Dzmons, and Intelligences, are com- 
prehended ; nor is there any Difference between them, but 
that the Angels are good, and the Devils evil, &c, All the 
other Properties, as Eſſence, Exiſtence, Knowledge, Power, 
Sc. are common to both. wits 

SPIRIT of Mercury [in Chymiftry] one of the five Principles 
which may be ſeparated from a mixed Body by Fire. It is 
lubtile, light, penetrating, and active, and hath. its Particles 
in a very quick Motion; it is that which is ſuppoſed to cauſe 
the Growth and Increaſe of all Bodies of the Earth, on which 
it ſettles. | 

SPIRIT of Nitre [in Chymi is made by mingling one 
Part of. Salt-Petre bin God Fee and then 


diſtillin g the Mixture in a large earthen Retort in a cloſe re- 


- 


3 Fire | 
PIRIT of Salt [in Chymiftry] is made by pulverizing 
lt, and mixing if wes of Boo its Weight of Potters- 
Earth pulveriz'd, which being made into a Paſte with Rain- 
Tally and made into Balls or Pellets, is dittiH'd ſecundum 
em. | | 
SPIRIT if ſalt dulci fed ſin C mi is made by mixing 
equal Parts of this — rk 2 . and then digeſting 
them for three or four Days by a gentle Heat. 
Srirr of Sulphur 5, Chymiſtry] is a Spirit drawn from 
Sulphur melted and inflamed ; the moſt ſubtile Part of which 
converted into à Liquor, by ſticking to a Glaſs-Bell ſuſ- 
pended over it, whence it falls Drop by Drop into a Trough, 
into the Middle of which is placed the Stone-Por, wherein 
he Solphur is but. Ma. 8 p | 
PIRIT of Vitrid ſin Chymi is Vitriol dry'd in the Sun, 
The 25 and chen Mille ſeveral 
ymical Operations, ſeveral times repeated, firſt 


Pld: * 


third Perſon in the 


.of a Squirt, Se. 


Spi'ssTrupk 


is uſually roaſted. © | | 
Sti derb, as deep as the Table of a Spade, 2 by 
Ground in Depth as may be digged up at once with a 


fat Dung thoroughly rotted- 


IP” 


Sri of Wine, is only Brandy teftified once or mote 
titties by repeated Diftillations. | 142 

To SPIRIT arvay Children, is to entice or ſteal them away 
privily from their Parents or Relations, in order to convey 
them beyond Sea, eſpecially to the Plantations in the e- 
Indies; a Practice ſome Years fince too common, by Perſons 


— 


then eall'd Kidnappers, but now not fo much in Uſe, it be- 


ing made Death ſo to do, by Act of Parliament. | 
 SPptkITs, in an animal Body, are a pure and (ubtile Exha- 
lation, bred and planted in it, being a thin Vapour engen- 
der d of the Humour, and ſerving for a Siege to the natural 
Heat of the Body, and is therefore call'd Nataral, Vital, 
and Animal; and in Man, Ce. an Air which, exhaling 
by Sweat out of the Pores of the Body, refreſhes the 
Spirits, and quickens the Members: It is drawn in by brea- 
thing, and diſtributed into three Portions, the greateſt Part 
of which is carried to the Heart and Lungs for the Refreſh- 
ment of the Spirits, and the forming, or to be the Matter 
of the Voice; the other is convey'd to the Stomach by the 
Oeſepbagus, and comforts the nouriſhing Odour by which 
the Body is ſuſtained faſting ; the remaining Part is attracted 
to the Brain, to which it conveys Odours, and temperates 
the animal Spirits. 
Unxiverſal Srixir [in Chymiſtry] is the firſt of the Prin- 
ciples of that Art, that can be admitted for the Compoſition 
of mix d Bodies; which being ſpread out through all the 
World produces different things, according to the ſeveral 
Matrices or Pores of the Earth in which it ſettles. 

SPIRITS [in an animal Body] are accounted three, viz. the 
Animal Spirits ſeated in the Brain, the Vital in the Heart, 
and the Natural in the Liver. 

The Animal Spiairs, are an exceedingly thin, ſubtile, 


moveable fluid Juice or Humour, ſeparated from the Blood 


in the Cortex of the Brain, and received hence into the 
minute Fibers of the Medulla, and are by them diſcharged 
into the Nerves, and are convey'd by them into every Part of 
the Body, and in them perform all the Actions of Senſe 
and Motion. 
Vital Srikirs [with Naturaliſis] are only the moſt 
Natural SIR rb fine and agitated Parts of the Blood, 
whereon its Motion and Heat depend 
Private SPIRIT, is the particular View or Notion ev 
Perſon has of the Dogmata of Faith and the Truths of Re- 
ligion, as ſuggeſted by his own Thought, and the Perſua- 
ſion he is under, in regard thereunto. 
'Sp1r1T [in Theology] is uſed by way of Eminence for the 
Holy Trinity ; alſo for the Divine Power 
and Virtue” and the Communication thereof to Men; alſo 
an incorporeal Being or Intelligence. 
SPIRLTO [in Mu. Books] ſignifies with Life and Spi- 
SPIRITOSO 8 rit, Ital. [ot iS; 
SPIRITUAL [| ſpiritualis, L.] that conſiſts of Spirit with- 
out Matter; alſo Eccleſiaſtical in oppoſition to Temporal ; ' 
allo devout pious, religious. | 
SPIRITUA'LITIES | fpiritualia, L.] are the Profits which a 
Biſhop receives from his Spiritual Livings, and not as a tem- 
poral Lord, viz. the Revenues which ariſe from his Viſita- 


tions, the ordaining and inſtituting of Prieſts, Preſtation- 


Money, Ec. | | 
SPIRITUA'LITY, Spiritualneſs, Devotion. 
SPIRITUALIZA TON [in Chi.] the Extraction of the 

moſt pure and ſubtile Spirits out of natural Bodies. 

To SPIRITUALI'zE | ſpiritualiſer, F.] to explain a Paſſage 
of Scripture aſter a ſpiritual Manner ; to put a myſtical Senſe 
upon it. | 

To SP1R1TUAL1zE [with Chymi/is] is to reduce a compact 


mixt Body into the Principle, by them called Spirit. 


SPIRITVOUS [| piritueux, F.] full of Spirits. 
SPIRIT Net, a fort of Fiſhing-Net. 


GAnTTIBLLrTy 8 Fulneſs of Spirits, Livelineſa. 


SpIR1'TUOUSNESS | 
To'SP1K1T, to ifſue out with a Force, as Water, c. out 


SrissAT ED [ ſþiſatus, L.] thickened. 


SPISSA'TION, a Thickening, L. 

8 £ r ſpiſfitas; L.] Thickneſs. . 
To Srir [ypevan, Sax.} to put forth Spittle. 
AsSrir [Ypreu, Sax. ] a Kitchen -Utenſil for roaſting of 


Meat. N 255 
To Serren-Cock an Fel, to cook a large ſort of Eel, which 


* 
To Sir like Butter (with Gardeners) a Term uſed of old, 


\ 


SpiTk : 


RE RSX? 


and faſtening them together. 


One | MIEDAS 0.7 6 5 
Sri TER [Cplind, Dan.] a ſmall Shiver of Wood, Dy. - 


8 
- 
% 


S P 


Serre [ pitt, Du: depit, F.] Malice. 


Will. ade am od | 
Sy1/TBFULNESS, a ſpiteful Temper. 


Spi'rTLE [ ſputum, L:} a Moiſture ariſing in the Mouth. 


Se1'TTLE, a Contraction of Hoſpital. | 

SÞ1TTER [with Hunters] a red Male Deer, near two Years 
old, whoſe Horns begin to grow up ſharp and ſpit-wiſe, 

SPLA'NCHNICA [ETA&YXVtgs Gr.] Medicines good for 
Diſeaſes in the Bowels. 


SPLANCHNO'LOGHST [of SN MN the Bowels, and x9 


to tell, Gr.] a Deſcriber or Treater of the Bowes. 
S*Laxncuno'Locy [gmAayxrmncgle of œπ]π).ñ:j NxNa. the 


Bowels, and 4657 -, Speech, Gr.] a Diſcourſe or Treatiſe 


of the Bowels. | 
J Srrar 2 [with Mat. Carport] is to cut up a Pike or 
To . Bream at Table. 1 
To SrIASsH Ig. d. to waſh] to daſh Water upon, &c. 
SPLASHY, waſhy, wet, watery, _ | 
SPLAaY-footed; one who treads his Toes much outwards. 
SPLAYING of the Shoulder {with Furrieri] a Diſeaſe in 


Horſes, occaſioned by ſome Slip, ſo that the Shoulder parts 
from the Breaſt, and leaves a Rift in the Film under the 


Skin, and makes a Horſe trail his Legs after him. | 
SeL.eex-[ /plen, L. I, Gr.] a ſoft ſpungy Viſcus, of a 
darkiſh red, or rather livid Colour; ordinarily reſembling a 
Tongue in Figure; tho' ſometimes it is triangular, and ſome- 
times roundiſh. It is uſually placed under the left ſhort Ribs, 
and is a Receptacle for the falt and earthy Excrements of 
the Blood, that it may be there volatized by the Aſſiſtance 
of the animal Spirits, and, returning thence into the Blood, 
may aſliſt its Fermentation; alſo a e in that Part. 

SPLEEN [ /þ/en, L. of ca, Gr.] Spite, Hatred, Grudge. 

SPLEEN-2wort, an Herb. 

SPLE/NDID [ /plendidus, L.] glorious, magnificent, 

SeLE'Npibous { noble, ſtately. 

SreLE'NDENCY | of /p/endens, L.] Shiningneſs. 

SeLE/NnDiDnEss [ ſplendor, L.] Splendour, Brightneſs, 
Shiningneſs. 

SyLE/NDOUR [ ſplendor, L.] a great Light or Brightneſs ; 
alſo Glory, Magnificence. 

SeLe/NETICK [ /plencticus, L. a mAnveTiNCes, Gr.] of, or 
pertaining to the Spleen 3 alſo affected with Oppilations or 
Obſtructions of the Spleen. | 

SrLE'NETICK Artery [in Anat.] the largeſt Branch of the 
Cæliaca, an Artery thatgoes from thence to the Spleen, and 
ends in It. \ | 

SPLE/NETICKNESS R [of /plencticus, L. of gaAnveTINGs, 

SPLE'NICKNESS 8 Gr.] the being ſick of the Spleen ; 
alſo Spitefulneſs, Se. ä 

SPLE'NICA, Medicines good againſt the Spleen, L. 

Vein SpLExICa [with Anat.] the left Branch of the vena 
Porta, which is beſtow'd upon the Stomach and Caul; a Part 
of the Gut Colon, and the Spleen. 

SPLENICAL @ [| fplenicus, L. I,,, Gr. ] of, pertain- 

SPLENICK ing to, or good againſt the Spleen. 

SrLENII Maſculi [with Anat.] Muſcles which ariſe from 
the four upper Spines of the Vertebræ of the Back, and from 
the two lower of the Neck, which aſcending obliquely ad- 


— 


here to the upper tranſverſe Proceſſes of the Vertebræ of the 


Neck, and are infexted into the upper Part of the Occiput; 
their Office is to pull the Head backwards, to one Side. 

SPLE/NIUM [c Aνẽ,e, Gr.] a long Plaiſter, Sc. to be 
laid on the Body of one troubled with the Spleen; alſo a 
Linnen Bolſter ſeveral times double, laid on Wounds, Ul- 
cers, Fractures, 6c. | 


SPLENT @ [with Farriers] a hard Excreſcence or Swell- 
SPLINT S ing on the Bone of the Leg or Shank-Bone 
of a Horſe. 


SPLENTS [with Surgeons] Pieces of Wood uſed in bind- 
ing up broken Limbs ; alſo the Pieces of a broken Bone. 

To SPLICE {prob. of tplu:ten, D.] to join one Rope to 
another, Tby interweaving their Ends, or opening their 


Strands, aud with a Fid laying every Strand in order, one 
in another. 


To SPLICE [with Gardeners] is to graft the Top of one 


Tree into the Stock of another, by cutting them ſloping, 


A cut SPLICE [with Sailors] is when a Rope is let into 


another with as much Diſtance as one pleaſes, ſo as to have 
it undone, at any time, and yet be ftrong enough. 


Around Stiick, is when the End of a Rope is ſo let in- 
to another, that they ſhall be as firm, as iL Ae were but 
Rope. 1 Ae | | 


J Srrir L- plitter, Dan.] to cleave or cut aſunder. 


Srirzror [of depit, F. and full] full of Malice, or In. 


eating liqui 


and thoſe at the Bc 
poſed to preſage Felicity, and blue ones, Mistortunes 84 
though tht TBnjetturing of future Events, by theſe $ "s 


8. P. 1 - 8 
SeL1T [Sea-Term) a Sail is faid to he it ar. ſpilt, when 


ith blew cen ee ee os For ore a 
Sro'p19 [Exndler, Gr, ] the Cinders abbut the melting 
of Iron and, Braſs 3 alſo, à ſort of Soot which riſes from 
tried Braſs, and falls down to the, Bottoms whereas Pompbo. 
lyx ſtill flies upwards. It is alſo. taken for burnt Ivory, ot 
the black Pieces which remain after Diſtillation,” calcined in 
an open Fire till they became white, U. 
To Sron | {poliare, L. I to rob or plunder. 
2 { Sol, L.] Plunder, chat which is gotten by Vi. 
olence. 5 | ” 
Jo Sron [ypillan, Sax. J. to marr, to damage any Thing. 
Sro1Ls [ {polia. I.. depouiltes, F.] Plunder, taken in War, 
Sroxzs '{jypacan, Sex.) che Rays of a Wheel. 
Sro'xesMAN [of ypzcan, Sax.] one who ſpeaks in behalf 
of other. n * | 
SPOLtA'TION, a Robbing or Deſpoiling, L. 
- SPOLIAK'TLON fin a Late-Sen/e] a Writ which les for one 


Incumbent againſt another for the Fruits of the Church, in 


mx Cal where the Right of Patronage does not come into 
ebate. f 
A $SronDat'us 
 SPO'NDEE 
Syllables, as ca/um. 
1 Sro'NDYLEs [ ſpondyliy L. a mrdvaocs Gr.] the Chine- 
ones. | 
Sro'nDYLus [omrdbaAQ , Gr.] a Knuckle, or a turning 
Joint of /the Back- Bone. 
SPO'NGLA, a Spunge, a Kind of Sea-Moſs that grows on 
the Rocks, L. | N. 
Seo'NG101DEA in Anat.] the ſame as the Gribrifirmis 
or Sie ve-like Bones, I. _ 
Seo'xG10Vvs; ¶ pong ioſus, L.] ſpungy or like a Spung 
Sro'NGoUSsNESSs, Spungineſs. 
SPO'NGITES, a Stone found in Spunges. 23% 
Spo'NSAL [ ſponſalis, L.] of, or pertaining to a Spouſe, 
Betrothing, or Marriage, | 
SroN's10N, an Engagement, Promiſe, or Obligation, L. 
A Sero'xn80R, an Undertaker or Surety for another, a 
God-father, L. 1 
Sro'xsus @ Bridegroom [with-Chymi/75] Mercury ſo called, 
as being the Husband to Su/phur, to intimate their Fitneſs 
to join or be joined one with another. 8 
SPONTA'NEOUS [ pontaneus, L. ſpontanee, F.] free, acting 
of its own Accord. „ 
Gro Wee the Schools] a Term apply'd to ſuch 
Motions of the Body and Mind, as we perform of  ourſelyes 
without any Conſtraint. | C 
To SeooOM 2 Ship, is to put her right before the Wind. 
SPOON [y on, Sax. Ipaen, Da.] a Hand-Utenſil, for 
id Things. 3 
SeooNn-Wort, an Herb. > 
 Spoo'xinG [in Sea-Language] is when a Ship, being under 
Sail in a Storm at Sea, cannot bear it, but is obliged to put 
right before the Wind; then they ſay he ſpoons; and when 
the Ship is in danger of bringing her Maſts by the Board, 
by her ſeeling or violent rolling about, and ſo foundering, they 
generally ſet up the Foreſail to make her go the ſteadier, and 
this ' likewiſe they term ſpconing the Foreſail. 
SroRa'Des [with A/irep.) fach Stars as were never yet 
ranked in any particular Conſtellation. Sy 
SroRa'DICi morbi [of gmggd\s, Gr.] thoſe Diſeaſes 
which are rife in many Places, or which (tho' different in 
Nature) ſeize ſeveral People at the ſame Time, and in the 
ſame Country. 15 = 
To SrorkT [ /e diſportare, Ital.] to divert one's ſelf with 
Play, to play. | | | 1 
0 Sroxr [prob. of diſporto, Ital. Skinner] Paſtime, Diver: 
on. | e | 
Seo'&TFUL [of diſporto, Ital.] full of Play, e. 
Seo'RT1VvE [of % diſpurtare, Ital.] divertingoa 
SPo'RTIVENESS, Divertingneſs. | is 
Seo'sTULA [old Rec.] Giſts, Grataities, Salaries, l. 
ASror [prob. of putt, Teut. Ignominy] a Speck, 


| Ze Gr.] a Foot of Latin or 
Greek Verſe, conſiſting of two long 


Stain of Colour, Dirt, Se. i N 
Seo'TLEsS [prob. of ſport, Teut.] without Spot, inne: 
cent., | | 
SPo'TLESNESS, Unſpottedneſs, Innocency. " 
Srors in the Nails, thoſe in the Top of the Nails are ſaid 
to repreſent. Things paſt, thoſe in the Middle Things prelent, 
tom future Events; white Spots are * 


ſeems to be but a ſuperſtitibus Imagination ; vet it has 


quity on its Side, and Gardan affirms that he had diſcovere? 


2 Property in himſelf, of finding in them ſome Signs of m 
Euyents that ever happened to him. 3 


” Gpo'rTED 


PIES: 


n 


P 


=» 
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Syo'TTED, having Spots. 

Spo rr, 8 ts. Milton. 5 3 

Spors it the Sun Frith Aſtron. ] are certain opacous or 
ſhady Maſſes, which are ſometimes obſerved adhering to the 
Body or Disk of the Sun, the various Figures and Motions 
- whereof are obſerved by the Help of a Teleſcope. 


- 4 
nr 


Srous AL, betrothing. 

Spou'sAGE, 1 Eſpoufing. | 

Syous'p [of gſpouſer, F.] eſpouſed. Milton. 

SrovsE [ /þo/a, Ital. fpanſa, L. J a Bridegroom or Husband; 
alſo a Bride or Wife T2 he 


ife. 

Spouss-Breach [old Law) Adultery or [Incontinence be- 
tween married Perſons, in oppoſition to ſimple Fornication. 

Seour [Spupte, Teut.] a Pipe or Trough, for Convey- 
ance of Water. 

Water-SyouT [at Sea] a Maſs of Water collected between 
a Cloud and the Surface of the Sea, in the Shape of a Pil- 
lar or Spout of Water: Theſe, Phænomena frequently hap- 
pen in the Weſt-Indies, and very much endanger Ships that 
are near them, unlefs they are diſperſed and broken by the 
Shot of great Guns, | 

SrouTs [in the Weſt-Indies, Ec.) are as it were Rivers 
falling from the Clouds as out of Water - Spouts; the 
make the Sea where they fall rebound in exceeding high 
Flaſhes. | 

A SyRAin, but more properly a Strain, prob. of 2freing, 
F.] a violent Contorſion or Wreſting of the Tendons of 
the Muſcles, occaſioned by ſome ſudden Accident. 

Ty SrRAIN, thus to contort or overſtretch the Tendons. 

SPRAINTS, the Dung of an Otter. 

SyrarT [Sprot, Dan.] a Fiſh. 

Spe aw'LIinG [ſome derive it of Cpricel, Du. a Graſs- 
Plot] lying ſtretched out at Length and Breadth. 

Stra [of the Sea] a Kind of watery Miſt like ſmall 


+. A 


ſome Diſtance, and wet like a ſmall Shower of Rain. 

To SyREAD [prob. of ſpreeden, D.] to lay open; to 
extend in Length and Breadth. 

A Ser16 ["rag, C. Br. yp pic, Sax.] a ſmall Twig or 
Branch of a Plant, ſomething more than a Slip, as having 
more Leaves and ſmall Twigs on it than a Slip has, and is 
alſo of ſome Growth. | 

SPRIGGY [of yPpWF> we), having Sprigs. 

A Ser1curT q. d. 2 Spirit] a Phantom, a Hobgoblin. 

SyprR1/GHTFUL [of ypiqud and Full, Sax.] full of Spirit, 
lively, brisk. 

SyR1'GHTFULNESSQ [YP1N{Tfulne) Fe, Sax.] Fulnels of 

SPRIUGHTLINESS , Livelineſs, Vigorouſneſs. 

SpR1'GUTLY, full, of Spirit and Life, lively, brisk. 

SpRIGHTsS, ſhort Arrows, antiently uſed in Sea-Fights, 
having wooden Heads ſharpened; they diſcharged them out 
of Muſquets, and they would paſs thro' the Sides of a Ship, 
where Bullets would not enter, 

To Srxixo [Yppingan, Sax. ſpringer, Dan.] to __ 
or ſhoot forth like 1 alſo to ariſe or iſſue out as Water 
does out of the Ground; alſo to ariſe or proceed; alſo to 
take an agile Leap. | 

T: STRING a Maſt [Sea-Phraſe] is when a Maſt is only 
crack'd, and not quite broken in any Part, as at the Hounds, 
Partners, Sc. they ſay the Maſt is ſprung. | 


: To SeR1NG [with Foxelers] is to raiſe a Partridge or Phea- 
ant, N 


„*. Lbs 2 
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dead Niepe, which is about 4 Days before the Full or Change 
of the Moon; but they are at the Top or higheſt 3 Days 
after the Full or Change, when the Water runs higheſt with 
the Flood, and loweſt with the Ebb, and the Tides run 
more ſtrong and ſwift than in the Niepes. WES 
4 SyRrIxG [ypung, Sax. ] a Fountain; alſo. an Original; 
alſo a Principle of Motion ; alſo one of the 4 Seaſons of the 
Year ; alſo a Device for catching Fowls and for various other 


ſes. 1985 
De Srxixo [ Hieroglyph.] was repreſented by a loving and 
fawning Dog. | | | 


 SPRiNG-Arbour [of a Watch] that Part which is placed in 
the Middle of the Spring-Box, about which the Spring is 
wound or turned. 3 1 
Sraix e. Bar [of a March] a ſort of yrs of ret which 
contains the Spring, being in the Shape o inder. 
1 SPRING [in 2 a natural Faculty or Four Bo- 


lently put out of the ſame, 
like, called Elaſticity or elaſtick Force. 


take in 
bers. 


Spou'saL [of eſpouſailles, F. ſponſalia, L.] an Epithalami- 
am or Wallas Sink Milron. © 1 an 2 


Rain, cauſed by the daſhing of the Waves, which will fly , 


SPR1NG-Tides, are the Increaſing higher of a Tide after a 


dies have to return to their firſt State, after having been vio- 
by compreſling,. bending, or the 8 


To SrRINO a Leak (with Sailors] is to begin to leak or 
the Sea, through ſome Openings in the Ship's Tim: 


4, « 8 * nz 
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+ SPRINGER of an arched Gate [in Architect] the Mouldings 


that bear the Arch. | | | 
Barren Syu1xGs, are ſuch as uſually flow from Coal-Mines 
or ſome ſulphuregus Mineral, fo. called, becauſe, being of a 
harſh and brackiſh Quality, they rather kill Plants than nou- 
riſh them. 5 5 | 
. SPRUNGAL [7. d. a young ſpringing Shoot of a Plant] a 
young Man, a Stripling. _ | 
SPRINGE [yphing, Sax.] a Snare or Device made of 


. twiſted Wire for catching Birds or ſmall Beaſts. 


SPARI'NGINESS [of ypnhingan, Sax.] a Quality in fome 
Bodies, when hes 4 Pf or 1 5 a Preflure or 
Stroke, to recover their 3 igure. 6 

SPRI'NGY Bodies [in Phils/.] ſuch Bodies, as having had 
their Form or Figure changed by the Stroke or Percuſſion 
of another Body, can recover again their former Figure, 
which Bodies, that are not tick. wil not do. Thus, if a 
Piece of Steel be bent any Way, it will return to its former 
Straitneſs; but a Piece of Lead will ſtand bent in any 
Form. 3 

SPRI'NGOLDs, a ſort of antient warlike Engines. 

To Ser1'xKLB [onyphingan, Sax. biturenger, Dar. 
ſpzinkelen, Dy.) to wet, with Drops of ſome Liquor. 

SER1/NKLING [of onyppingan, Sax. beſpꝛenget, Dan.] 
a wetting by Drops, | 

SPRIT-Sazt [with Mariners] the Sail which belongs to the 
14 | | 
l To SrrouT [ypp;oran, Sax,] to put forth as Plants 

0. 

SPROUTS [ypnauta, Sux.) a ſort of young Coleworts 
ſprouting out of old Stalks, &&c. 

SPRUCE, neat or fine in Garb or Dreſs. | 

SPRUCE Beer, a ſort of phyſical Beer brought from Ham- 
burgh, &c. good for inward Bruiſes. | \ 

- SPRUCE Leather, i. e. Profſa Leather. 

S»RUY'CENEss, Neatneſs, Gaiety in Dreſs. 

active or brisk, very lively. 


SPRUNT, _e 
ort ſorry Knife; a little deſpicable Fellow; 


A SPuD, a 
a. Short-Arſe. 

SPU'LGERsS of Yarn, Men employ'd to ſee that it be well 
ſpun and fit for the Loom. 

To SpuME | /pumare, L.] to froth or foam. 

* [ puma, L.] Froth, Foam, the Scum of Gold or 
ver. | | 

SPU'MID [ ſpumidus, L.] foamy, frothy. 

SyuM1'FEROVUs [ ſpumifer, L.] bringing Froth or Foam. 

SPUM1UNEss [of puma, L.] Frothineſs. 

SPUMO'SE 

bur 1 Jpumoſus, L.] full of Froth. 

Sru'my [ /pumeus, L.] frothy. 

SeuN Yarn [in Sea- Language] is the Yarn of untwiſted 
Ropes, the Ends of which are ſcraped and beaten thin, in 
order to be let into the Ends of other Ropes, and ſo be made 
as long as Occaſion ſhall require. | 

A Sru xc | ſpongia, L.] a Kind of Sea-Fungus or Muſh- 
room, found adhering to Rocks, Shells, Sc. on the Sea- 
ſhore. | 8 

ASru vo ſwith Farriers]that Part of a Horſe's Shoe next 
the Heel. his 

A SyunGE [with Gunners] a Rammer or Staff with a 
Piece of Lamb-skin about the End of it, for ſcouring great 
Guns, before they are charged again, after having been 
diſcharged. 15 6 

T7 SPUNGE, to waſh or rub a Thing over with a Spunge; 
alſo to clear a Gun from any Sparks of Fire remaining in it 
with a Gunner's Spunge. 

To SPUNGE pon, to eat or drink at other People's Coſt, 

Pyrotechnical Sru'x RS, are made of the large Muſhrooms 
or fungous Excreſcences growing on old Oak, Aſhes, Firs, 
c. theſe are dry'd in Water, boil'd and beaten, then put 
in a ſtrong Lye made of Salt- Petre, and afterwards dry'd in 
an Oven. Theſe make the black Match or Tinder brought 
from Germany, for ſtriking Fire with a Flint and Steel. 

A Sru'x6G1xG-Hovſe, a Victualling-Houſe, where Perſons 
arreſted for Debt are kept ſome Time, either till they have 
agreed with their Adverſary,. or are removed to a cloſer 

onfinement. 1 TW 2 

Spu'xcy. [/pengie/us, L. ] hollow like a Spunge. 
v1 Ald M Flag Ha zoſus, L.] a ſpungy Quality. | 
Sunk, Touch-Wood, half-rotten Wood; allo a. Sub- 
"tance which grows upon the Sides of. | r 
evice of Iron with ſharp 
orle go. 8 Sj 
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Sport [eſparge, F.] a Plant, the Juice of which is ſo 
hot and corroding, that, if dropped upon” Warts, it eats them 
away, and is called DeviPs-MzlF. | 

SPUR1a-Angina [with Phyſicians] the Baſtard-Quinſy. 

SyuRovus urin, L. ] not genuine, falſe, counterfeit ;al- 
ſo baſe-born, baſltardly. | * er, 

Sru'rtovs Diſcaſes, are ſuch as degenerate from their 
Kind, as a Baſtard-Pleuriſy, c. | 

Syv'rrous Heſb [in Anat.) the Fleſh of the Lips, Gums, 
Glans, Penis, c. which is of a different. Conſtitution from 
all the reſt. * | | 

Spu'R10USNEsS (of ſpurius, L.] Baſeneſs of Birth, Bas- 
tardlineſs, Counter feitneſs. © 

Sru'Rxers [in a Ship] are the Spaces that are between 
the upper and lower Futtocks, or compaſſing Timbers, or 
between the Timbers called Rungs on the Ship's Sides afore 
and aft, above and below. 

To SepurN [po nnan, Sax.] to kick. 

Seurx-Way, a Horſe-Way through a Man's Ground, 
which a Perſon may ride in by Right of Cuſtom. 

Sru' RR, a fort of Herb. * 

SpuRT, a Start, a ſudden Fit, of ſhort Continuance. 

To SevRT [prob. of ſpzupten, Du. ] to burſt or force out 
as Liquors out of a Bottle, Cask, &c. | 

Spu'TATIVE [of ſputare, L. to ſpit] ſpitting much. 

Sev'rum [in Medicine] the Spittle. 

To Sry [ypy Nun, Sax. ſpien, Du.] to eſpy, to diſcover 
with the Eye. 

A Sry e, F.] one who clandeſtinely ſearches into 
the State of Places or Affairs. : 

A Squas, a ſoft-ſtuffed Cuſhion or Bolſter for a Couch 
or Window; alſo a thick fat Man or Woman. 

A SquaB-Rabbet, Chicken, &c. one ſo young as not to be 
fit to be eaten. | 

SqQua'BBLE, a Quarrel, Brangle, or Diſpute. 

SA LED [among Printers] is when the Lines are 
broke, or the Letters of the Lines are mixed one with 
another. | | 

Seva'pRON [ /quadrone, Ital. acies quadrata, L.] a Body 
of Horſe from 100 to 200. | 

A SqQua'pron [of Ships] a certain Number ſometimes 
more, and ſometimes leſs, eſpecially of Ships of War. 

Squa't1D [ /qualidus, L.] foul, naſty, filthy; alſo ill- 
favoured. | 

Squa'Lip [in Botan. Writ.] a Term applied to Colours 
when they are not bright, but look faded and dirty, L. 

SqQua'L1iDNEssR [of /qualiditas, L.] Foulneſs, Naſtineſs, 

SqQua'LIDITY 8 Slovenlineſs. 

To SQUALL [prob. of {challen, Tzu?.] to bawl out. 

A SQUALL, a ſudden Storm of Wind or Rain, not of 
very long Continuance. | 

SqQua'LLEY, a Faultineſs in Cloth, chiefly in the Make 
of it. 

SQUA'LLEY, inclinable to ſudden Storms of Wind and 
Rain. | 


«» £% 


v res a, um, 3Cin Botan. Writ. ] ſcaly. 
QUAMO'SUS | 
SqQua'/MEous | /quamens, L.] ſcaly, or like Scales. 


SQUaM1'GEROUS { /quamiger, L.] bearing or having Scales. 
SqQua'Mmovus [in Anat.] a Term apply'd to the ſpurious 
and falſe Sutures of the Skull, becauſe of their being com- 
poſed of Sguammæ or Scales, like thoſe of Fiſhes, &c. | 
SqQuamo'sa Offa [in Anatomy] the Bones of the Skull be- 

hind the Ears, L. 

SqQuamo'sa Stu [with Anatomiſts] one of the Seams or 
Sutures of the Skull, ſo called, becauſe the Parts of the Bones 
are joined together aſlope, and like Scales. 

SqQuamo'st [ agu L.] ſcaly, that has Scales. 

SQUAMo'SENESS [of ſguamoſus, L.] Scalineſs. 

SqQua"Movs Rot [with Botanifts] is that Kind of bulbous 
Root which conſiſts of ſeveral Coats involving one another, 
as the Onion, e. | 

To SQUA'NDER 
ſpend or waſte. 
 SqQua'nDERER, a laviſh Spender. | 

A SRE [quadratus, L. carre, F.] a Figure conſiſting 
of 4 equal Sides, and as many right Angles. 

To SqQUaRE[gquadrare, L. ſquadrare, Ital.] to make ſquare, 
to ſuit, | * | 


(prob. of ſuandere, Ital.] to laviſh, to 


A Square {with Architect,] an Inſtrument for ſquaring 


their Work. | | | 

A Square [with A4/rologers] an Aſpect between 2 Pla- 
nets, which are diſtant ꝙo Degrees one from another, which 
is looked upon as an unfortunate Aſpect. | 


Hollow Soyark [in Mil. Art] a Body of Troops drawn 


+4 
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with an empty Space in the” Middle, for the Colours, 
N and Baggage, and covered every way with Pikes to 
keep off Horſes. | 2 | | 
] Lr Number [in Aritbn. ] a Number which is ſqua- 
red or multiplied by itſelf,” as 3 by 3, which is 9, and 4 by 
4, which 1s 16. | | "IS 

Sqvare-Root [in Arith.] the Side of a ſquare Number, 
as 4 is of 16. CNET Le 5 

Long-$ UARE [in Geamet.] à Figure that has 4 right An. 
gles and 4 Sides, but 2 of the Sides are long 1 the other 


Ort. ä | 

To SQUARE the Sail Tard. [Sea-Phraſe] is to make them 
hang right a-croſs the Ship, and one Vard- Arm not traver- 
ſed more than the other. * 

SqQua'kinG [with Matbemat.] is the making a Square e. 
| 2b to another Figure given; thus the ſquaring of the 

ircle is the making a Square equal and exactly correſpon- 
dent to a Circle, or the finding out the Area or Content of 
ſome Square that ſhall be exactly equal to the Area of ſome 
Circle; a Problem that has hitherto puzzled the ableſt Ma- 
33 tho" they come near enough the Truth for any 

e. | 
 Squa'RENEss [of equarri, F.] a ſquare Form. 

SQUASH, an American Fruit, ſomething like a Pompion ; 
alſo a little Animal. | 

To SQUA8H, to ſqueeze flat, or bruiſe. 

To Sg pA (oF ſquattare, Ital.] to cow down, to fit bear- 
ing 155 the Knees. i 

To SQUawL [challen, Teut.] to bawl out. 

To Squeax [prob. of quetken, Teut.] to make a ſhrill 
Noiſe, to cry out. | | 

SQUEA'MISH prob. q. d. qualmiſh] weak -ſtomached, 
apt to heave or vomit. 

SQUEA'MISHNESS [Z. 4. Qualmiſhneſs] a Loathing. 

To SQUEESE Lene Sax. or as Minſbeto thinks of guaſſare, 
L. ] to preſs cloſe together. | | 

SQU1B, a ſort of Firework. 

Squ1s [in a Gaming-Houſe] a ſort of Puff of a lower 
Rank, a Perſon who has Half the Salary a Puff has given 
him to play. hx 

SQuILL [ /qui/la, L.] a Sea-Onion. | 

Squina'xTHus [with Botaniſis] the ſweet Ruſh, L. 

SQUINA'NCY [| /quinantia, L.] a Swelling and Inflamma- 
tion in the Throat, which hinders the ſwallowing of Meat, 
and ſometimes ſtops the Breath. | 

SqQuinsY [ /quinantia, L.] the SqQuixancy. 

To SqQuixT [of ycenvan, Sax. or it hewen, Text. accord- 
ing to Skinner] to Took awry. 

os, [ecuyer, F.] the next inferior Degree of Honour 
to a Knight. 

SQUIRREL [| /cizrus, L. of ινπν O, Gr.] a Wood - Weaſel. 

To SQUIRE a Perſon, to wait upon him or her, in the 
manner of a Gentleman- Uſher. * 

7 Squirt [prob. of ſprupten, or c , Gr. to skip] 
to ſpirt out. 

To SqQui'TTER [prob. g. 4, ſcatter or ſhitter] to void the 
Excrement with a kind of Noiſe. 

Squ1i'TTER [with Tin-Miners] the Droſs of Tin. 

A SQUuaBBLE. See Squobble. | 

S. S. Szcietatis ſocius, i. e. Fellow of the Society, L. 

S. S. S. Stratum ſuper Stratum, i. e. Layer upon Layer, L. 

S. T. an indeclinable Term, chiefly uſed to command 
Silence. | EY ; 

ST. Saint. ' 

To STas [ſome derive it of fab, Text. a' Club, others of 
Hampanare, Ital.] ro wound by the Thruſt of a Sword, Dag- 
ger, or any pointed Weapon. | e 

A STas, a Wound made by a Thruft with ſome pointed 
Weapon. | 

STA'BLE [ ftabilis, L.] firm, fixed, ſure, ſteady, ove 4 

STABILITY of fabilitas, L.] Firmneſs, Fixednels, 

SEA'BLENEsS C Laſtingneſs © wake 

To STA'BLE [ ftabulo includere, L.] to ſet up in a Stable. 

To STA'BL18H [ flabilire, L.] to. eſtabliſh, wy 

ASTABLE{/tabulum,L..] a Place or Houſe to keepHorles in. 

STABTE and [in the Fore Law) is when a Perſon is 
found at his Stand in the Foreſt, with a Croſs-bow or Long- 


- 


bow, ready to kill a Deer; or elſe ſtanding cloſe by a Li . 
| ur EF 


with Greyhounds ready to lip ; it is one of the 
dences or Preſumptions by which a Man is convicted of in- 
tending to ſteal the King's Deer; the other three are Bark- 
berond, Bloody-hand, and Dop-draw. . os 

7 Sta'nuiaTy [ fabulare, L.] to keep up Cattle, a3 i 


a Stall. 


STACCA'Do, 4 Pale or Fence, ral. 
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Sent A [old Rec.) an Eftiche, a Dam or Head, made 


up of Stakes, Earth, Stones, c. to ſtop a Water-Courſe. - 
Sr cus [guys, 805 the Herb called baſe Hore- 


Hound, wild Sage, Sage of the Mountain, or FEield-Sage, L. 
STACCA'TO.© lia My: Books] the fame as fie, Tal 
S10cca'ro | 
Strack [| ipoken of Horſes] to ſtumble. 

T9 STack [prob. of Hacca, Ital.] to pile up Wood, Hay, 
| NY STACK [ Pacca, Ttal, or of ſtecken, Du, Ja Pile of Hay, 
Straw, Wood, c. three Foot long, three broad, and three 
ue acTt [cxm, Gr.] a Kind of Gum or creamy Juice 
chat iſſues. out of the Myrtle-Tree, L. | 

STAaDDLEs [ 9. d. flandils, of Rand] young Trees. 

SrAoluu, a Roman Meaſure now taken for a Furlong, IL. 

STarr [JEay, Sax.) a Stick to walk with, and for va- 
rious Ules. a 

Srarr [in Poetry] a particular Number of Verſes in a 
pſalm or Poem. | | 

A STarr of Cocks [with Cockers] a pair of Cocks. 

STAarF-Tree, a kind of Shrub which keeps-its Leaves in 
Winter, | | 

A STac [ ſome Etymologiſts derives it of YT1can, Sax. 
to prick, from its Readineſs to puſh with its Horns] a red 
Male Deer of five Years of Age. 

A ST ac [ Hieroglyphically] lying on its Side, and chewing 
its Meat, repreſented a learned and accompliſh'd Man. The 
Horns of a Stag are an Hieroglyphick of the .Power, Au- 
thority, and Dignity unto which ſuch, deſerve to be pro- 
moted. 

STac, is an Emblem of Swiftneſs and Fear, alſo of a 
faint-hearted Perſon. | 

STac-Evil, a Diſeaſe in Horſes. 

STAac-Beetle, an Inſect. | 

A Sr [prob. of Radium, L. fade, E.] a Journey by 
Land, or ſuch a Part of it where a Perſon inns or takes 
freſh Horſes, &c. | | 

A STace [perhaps of gage, F. or YTigan, Sax. or Sin, 
Gr. a Roof] that Place or Part in a Theatre raiſed 
higher than the Floor, where the Players act; alſo a Place 
' raiſed with Timber and Boards, where Mountebanks ex- 
poſe their Medicines to Sale, and make their Harangues, and 
on which their Tumblers ſhew their Tricks. 4 

STa/ccarD [ Hunting-Term] a Male Deer of four Years old. 

To STa'6cer [prob. of ſtaggelen, Du.] to reel to and 
fro; alſo to be in doubt, to waver. 4 6 

STa'GGERs [with Farriers] a Diſeaſe in Horſes ſomewhat 
like a Vertigo. 

STAGIA'R1Us [o/d Rec.] a Canon who kept his ſtated 
Reſidence in a Cathedral Church. 

STA'GNANCY [of /tagnans, L.] a Standing in a Pool. 

To STA rf [ flagnare, L.] to ſtand ſtill as Water; 


it is grown thick. 
STAaD-Holder F a Governor or Regent of a Province 
STADT-Holder & in the United Netherlands. 


 STA'GIRITE, Ariſtotle, ſo called from Stagira, a Town 
in Macedonia, his Native Plice. 


gled together in order to Diſtillation. 

STA'GNANT [ ftagnans, L.] ſtanding as the Water of 
Ponds or Pools. © | | | 

STA1'D [prob. of etayer, F. to ſtay or bear up, g. d. one 
that is able to bear up againſt the Temptations and Sollici- 
tations of Vanity and Vice] ſober, grave. | 

STa1'DNEss, Seriouſneſs, Gravity, Soberneſs. 

STAIN and Coloyrs [in Herald.] are tawney and murrey. 

To Stain [Skinner derives it of diſteindre, L.] to ſpot, to 
defile, to dawb; to die Colours ; - alſo to blemiſh or blur 
one's Reputation. | 

STAINANT' Colours [in Heraldry] are tawney and murrey. 

STaiks [YTagzNey, Sax.] Steps to aſcend by. 

A STAKE, a {mall Anvil uſed by Smiths. | 

ASTaxE [efaca, Span.] a Stick in a Hedge; allo a Pledge 
laid down on a Wager. 5 | q 

STALDINGS, a fort of old Money. | 

STALACTITAE [of , a Drop or Dropping, Gr.] 
2 Sort of ſtony, {parry Icicles that hang down from the Tops 
or Arches of Grotto's, Caves, or Vaults under Ground, as 


ver hot Springs or Baths. 


Bread; a ſtale Maid. 5 
STALE [)Sele, Bar.] a Handle; al 
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allo to want a free Courſe; to ſtop as the Blood does, when 


STA'GMA [with Cm.] the Pieces of ſeveral Plants min- 


alſo from the Roofs and Chapiters of Pillars that are built o- 
„ STALE (gel, Pu.] not freſh, old, 38 tale Beer, ſtale 


8 T 
Stars [with Havi a Fowl put in any Place to allure 
others,; a Decoy- Fo wl. 
_ STaLt [of Habulum, L. as Skinner ſuppoſes, or prob. of 
ſtalle, Ds. becauſe, when Horſes come into the Stable, they 
frequently ſtale] the Urine of Cattle. | 
To STALE [falen, Du.] to piſs. 
STA'LENEss [prob. of tel, Dy.] the being oppoſite to 


Newnels or Freſhneſs. 


To STALx [Yegzlcan, Sax.] to walk ſoftly; alſo to 20 
ſtately or ſtrait. 


 -STALx [with Botan.] is defined to be Part of a Plant re- 
ceiving the Nouriſhment from the Root, and diſtributing it 
into the other Parts, with which it is clothed, not having 
one Side diſtinguiſhable from the other. The Stalk of a 
Tree is call'd the Trunk; in Corn and Graſſes, it is called 
the Blade. | 

A STALK [itrle, Du. de. Gr.] the Stem of a Plant. 

A naked STaLx, one Which has no Leaves on it. ; 

A creſted STALK, one which has Furrows or Ridges. 

A winged STALK, one Which has Leaves on both Sides. 

A ſtriped STAaLx, one that is of two or more Colours. 

STALKING [of JTzlcan, Sax.) walking ſoftly, ſtately, 
and ſtrutting. . 

STA'LKING- Hedge [in Fowling] an Artificial Hedge to 
hide the Fowlers from being ſeen by the Game. 

STA'LKING-Horſe [with Fozolers] an Horſe, an old Jade 
who will walk gently up and down, as you would have him, 
in Water, c. beneath whoſe Shoulder the Sportiman ſhel- 
ters himſelf and Gun, uſed in tunneling for Partridges. 

STALKING- Hor/e [in a figurative Senſe] a Perſon employ'd, 
as a Tool, to bring about ſome Affair; a Thing uſed for a 
Pretence. Nt 

STALL [S wal, Sax. Fall, Don.] a Place for fatting Cattle; 
allo a little Shop or Apartment under a Bulk, without the 
Fore-fide of a Shop. 

STA'LLED [g. fatted in a Salli] fatted. 

To STALL [prob. of val, Sax. ] to put into a Stall, alſo 
to fat or clog. 5 | | 

A STALL-Boat, a ſort of a Fiſhing-Boat. 

STA'LLAGE, Money paid for ſetting up Stalls in a Fair or 
Market. 3 

ASrTLIox [of STal, Sax. g. d. kept in a Stall, fallone, 
Ital. alen, F.] a Stone-Horſe kept for getting Colts. 

STA MINA [with Anat.] are thoſe ſimple, original Parts of 
an animal Body which exiſted firſt in the Embryo, or even 
in the Seed; and by the Diſtinction, Augmentation, and Ac- 
cretion of which, the human Body, at its utmoſt Bulk, is 
ſuppoſed to be formed by additional Juices. 

STAMINA [with Botaniſts] are thoſe fine Threads, Ca- 
pillaments, or Hairs growing up within the Flower of ſome 
Plants, as Tulips, encompaſſing round the Style, or Piſtil, 
and on which the Apices grow at the Ends, 

STaM1'Neous [/amineus, L.] that has Stamina, or a ſort 
Threads in it. | | 

STAMINEOUS F/owers [in Botan.] are thoſe imperfect 
Flowers which want the fine-coloured Leaves called Petala, 
and conſiſt only of the Stylus and Stamina. 

A STAa'MMEL, a large flouncing Mare; alſo an over- 
grown bouncing Wench, 5 

7 SrAMMuER [ſtammeren, Dy. Yvamme gan, Sax. ] to 
ſtutter, to faulter in one's Speech. 

A STa/MMERER [JTamo J» Sax. Ja Stutterer, one who 
faulters in his Speech. 

STa'MMERING [of vamo n, Sax. ] Stuttering in Speech. 

To STAMP [ ſtamper, Dan.] to ſtrike or beat the Ground 
with the Foot. | | | 

To.STAMP [eftampare, Ital. eftamper, Span.] to make a 
Stamp, Impreſſion, or Effigies upon; to coin. 

To STANCH [etancher, F.] to ſtop a Flux of Blood; alſo 
to ceaſe to low or run. | 

Stra xc [prob. of JTanvan, Sax.] ſubſtantial, ſolid, good, 
ſound. | | 
STAa/xCHNEss' [prob. of Fvandan, Sax.] Subſtantialneſs, 


Firmneſs, Sc. 


STAa'xcH1oNs [Hanſen, F.] Supporters in Buildings. 
Sr Nchloxs [in a SBip] Pieces of Timber which ſup- 
port the Waſte I rees. 18 


ASTanp [T vand, Sax. ] a Pauſe; a Doubt or Uncertain- 


ty; alſo a Frame to ſet any thing upon. | 3 
To STAND [ x canvan, Sax. ] to bear upon or be ſupperted 
by Feet. . 5 | 
STANDARD 
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Spaniſh Gold are nearly of the ſame Standard, . "oY 
-  STanDarD; for Silver Coin, is 11 Ounces and 2 Penny- 
Weights of fine Silver, and 18 Penny-Weights of Copper 
melted together, and is called Sterling. 
| STanÞarp-Graſ5, an Herb. x 
STanDarDs? [in Husbandry] Trees reſerved at the Fel- 
STANDILS ling of Wood for Growth for Timber. 
STa'npinc Part of the Sheat [in Sea-Language] is that 
Part which is made faſt to a Ring at the Sheat's Quarter. 
e Lifts [in a Ship] the Lifts for the Sprit- Sail- 
ard. | | N a 
S TAN DING Part [of Tackle] that End of a Rope where 
a Block is ſeized or faſtened. . | | | 

STANDING Ropes [in a Ship] are thoſe» Ropes which run 
not in any Block, but are ſet taut or let flack, as Occafion 

ſerves, as the Sheat-Stays, the Back-Stays. 

STANDISH (ot yeanv and-vifh, Sax.] a ſtanding Ink- 
horn for a Table. 

STa'NEFILEs, cut Paſte-boards through which Card- 
makers colour Court- Cards. | 

STanG [YTznx, Sax.] a Pole to carry a Cowl on. 

STA'NNARIES [ fannaria, L.] the Mines and Places where 
Tin is digged and refined. | 

STa'NNUM, a Metal called Tin, L. 

STa'Nza [in PoetryÞ certain regulated Number of grave 
Verſes, containing ſome perfect Senſe, terminated with a Reſt. 

Sr ES [with Annt. ] a little Bone of a triangular Figure 
in the inner Part of the Ear, conſiſting of two Branches, 
the Cloſing of which is call'd the Head of the Szapes. 

STaPHis Aia [with Botan.] Stave's-Acre, Sos 

STAPHYLYXxUs [xgvaly©, Gr.] a Kind of Daucus, L. 

STAPHYLO'DENDR0s [gaguacdwdg@r, Gr.) the Blad- 
der-Nut-Tree; J. | 

STA'PHYLE [gaquan, Gr.] a Diſeaſe in the Roof of the 
Mouth, when the Upu/a grows black and blue, like a Grape- 
Stone. 

STAPHY'LOMA [aQuaAwua, Gr.] a Diſeaſe in the Eye, 
when, the Cornea or Horny-Coat being eaten through or 
broken, the uvous Tunicle falls out, ſo as to reſemble the 
Form of a Grape-Stone. | 

STAPHYLOPA'RTES, a Surgeon's Inſtrument for raiſing 
up the Upula, when it is looſened, Gr. | 

STa'pLe [Fapel, Dan. Yvapul YTapl, Sax. a Market or 
Fair] a publick Town where are Store-Houſes for Commo- 
dities; allo a City or Town where Merchants jointly lay up 
their Commodities, for the better vending them by Wholeſale. 

Sr IE Commodities [prob. of YTapul, Sax. a Baſis or 
Foundation] ſuch Commodities as do not eaſily and quickly 
marr or periſh, as Wool, Lead, Tin, &c. alſo good ſaleable 
Commodities, as are uſually vended abroad, at Fairs and 

Markets. 

A STar [feeoNma, Sax. fella, L. agg, Gr. ] a luminous 
Globe in the Heavens. 8 

SraR of Beth/chem, a Plant. 25 

STar [with Maraliſis] is an Emblem of Prudence, which 
is the Rule of all Virtues, and leads us to worthy Actions, 
enlightening us through the Darkneſs of this World. 

Star [in Heraldry] has uſually five Beams or Points, and 
ſo in Blagunry; if there be no more, there is no Need to men- 
tion the Number ; but, when they are more, the Number 
muſt be expreſs'd, and the Star muſt never have above ſixteen. 

STAR-Board [Y deo nbo hd, Sax. ] the Right-hand Side of 
a Ship or Boat. | 

STaR-Chamber [a Chamber in Meſiminſter-Hall, fo called, 


Chamber where the Lord-Chancellor antiently kept a Court 
to puniſh Routs, Riots, Forgeries, c. | ; 
SraR-Fort [in Fortif.] a Work having ſeveral Faces, made 


which flank one another on every one of its Sides, containing 
from 12 to 25 Fathom. 1 70 | | 
STaR-Redoudt [in Fortif.] a {mall Fort or Work of 4, 5, 6, 
or more Points. | ö | 
STAar-Hort, an Herd. * t 
STARCH [prob. of ffarcken, Teut.] a ſort of thin Paſte, 
for ſtiffening of Linnen. | 265 
STA'RCHNEss @ [of ſtertk, Dan. or of YTanc, Sax.] 
STA'RKNESS F Hugnele Inflexibleneſs; alſo Affectedneſs 
p in Dreſs or Carriage. 3 
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fine Gold and 2 Carats of Copper: and the French and 


becauſe the Cieling was adorned with Figures of Stars] a 


up from 5, to 8 Points, with faliant and re-entring Angles, 


A SraxE [YCep, F a Bird kept for 


Perſons ſeized with an Epilepſy. 


5 To STARE va man, Sax. ] to look ſtedfaſtly; alſo to have „ r 
&, Condizien, Ranky#® 
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| $T4a-pay'v, paved with Stars,” . 
STA'&Rinms(of yocoPÞNicgneyye,Sox.]Fulneſsof Stat 
STA'RRY [Y'TeoNPicg, 9 ull of Stars. 
Falling STa us, are fiery Exhafations, enkindled in the Air 
complying therewith in their Motion, and_call'd Shooting 
Stars, which, when their more ſubtile Parts are burnt * 
fall down, becauſe the Weight of the viſcous and 7 
Matter exceeds the Weight of the Air that lies under it. 
Fixed STars, are fo call'd, becauſe they always keep the 


ſame Diſtance among themſelves. and not becauſe Without 


Motion: For they have two Motions ; © one Motion is in 


common with the whole Heaven, which is from Eaft 90 
Weſt on the Poles of the World, which carries all the Stars 
along with it, and this Revolution is made in twenty four 
Hours; the other Motion is from the Weſt to the Eaft on 
the Poles of the Ecliptick, which is very ſlow, for they do 
not make their Revolution, according to that famous Aſtrono. 


mer Tycho Brabe, in leſs than 25816 Vears. Theſe Stars are 


divided into ſeveral Conſtellations. It is the general Opini- 
on, that the Fixed Stars are Bodies that ſhine by their own 
Light. The Region of Heaven, where the fixed Stars are 
plac'd, is that which is called the Firmament. They are 
believ'd not to be contained in the ſame ſpherical Superhcics, 
nor any of them ſo low as the Planets, for this Reaſon, be- 
cauſe there is no Parallax nor Difference of Aſpect to be 
found, nor have they ever eclipſed any Planets. 

20 START [of YT, nan, Sax. or ſtarren, Teut.] to give x 
ſudden Leap or make a heaving Motion with the Body; 
allo to begin to run a Race. 

A START [yy nung, Saæ. ] a ſudden Motion of the Body 
upon ſome Surprize. 8 ? 

To START A Hare [with Sport/men] is to force her to leave 
or TT. : 2 | 

STA'RTING [with Brezers] + the Putting of new Beer 
or Ale to that which is decay'd to revive it again; alfo the 


Filling their empty Buts with freſh-brew'd Beer. 


STA'RT1S 
In A $apt to ſtart as ſome Horſes, c. 


7o STA'RTLE, to cauſe to ſtart by Surprize or Fright ; to 
ſtart or tremble for Fear. 

STA'RTURS, a ſort of high Shoes. 

To STARYVE [prob. of YTeanyan, Sax. to kill, but Mr. 
Caſaub. derives it of S, Gr. to bereave] to kill or perih 
with Hunger, Cold, S.. : 

STA'RVELING [of Ov, Sax. ] a lean, meagre, 
ſtarved, . Peron BE | F 
STATE [etat, F. flatus, L.] Condition; alſo Pomp. 

The natural STATE of Man [among Meraliſts] being con- 
fidered, with Relation to other Men, is that which affects us 
upon the bare Account of our univerſal Kindred. ; 

The adventitious STATE of Man [among Moralifs] is that 
which obliges Men by the Authority of ſome human Conſti- 
tution. | | 2 

A STaTE of Peace, is when Men live quietly together 
without the Diſturbances of Violence or Injuries, and volun- 
tarily diſcharge their mutual Duties, as Matters of necelary 
Obligation. - | EW: ON 

ASTaTE of War, is when Men are mutually engag'd in 
offering and repelling Injuries, or endeavouring forcibly to 
recover their Dues. , 

STA'TELINEss [of ſtatelir, Dz.] Pompouſneſs, Majel 
tickneſs. ; 
 STa'TeLY [prob. of Patura, L.] pompous, majeſtick. 

STATER [in Pharmacy] a Weight containing an 
and a half. | . 

STA'TERA, a ſort of Balance, otherwiſe call'd the Nn 
Balance, a Goldſmith's Balance; alſo Troy Weight, L. 

STATEs-Genera!, the Name of an Aſſembly, confiſting 
of the Deputies of the 7 united Provinces of the Netherlands. 

STATESTMAN [of ftatus, L. and Man, Sax.] a Manager 
the State. | | 2 

. STA'TICA ars | flatice, L. of S7erixn; Gr.] 2 Science 
which treats of Weights, ſhewing the Properties of Heav! 
neſs and Lightneſs, the Equilibrium or equal Balance © 
natural Bodies, 4c. Fore „ 

STA'TICAL Baroſcope. See Baroſcope. 

STrA“TIeAL Hygrometer. See Hygrometer... 

STaTicxs [arixh ſcil. 1%, Gr.] a Science purely 


ſpeculative, . being a Species of Mechanicks, converſant 
about Weights, ſhewing the Properties of the Heavinels 0 
Lightneſs, or equi/ibria of Bodies. | 


z 


STAa'Ticxs [with Phyſicians a Kind of | Epileptichs c. 
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STA'TION (with Mathemar.} a Place where 'a Man fixes 
himſelf and his Inftruments to take Angles or Diſtances, in 
Sarweyings &c: | N. | by 3 : "7 
"STA'T10N of the Planets {with Aftron.] are 2 Points; in 
which the Planets are removed at the fart Diſtance from 
the Sun, on each Side; 8 Ma, 

STa'r10n [among the antient Chriſtians] the Faſts of 
Wedneſday and Friday, Which many-obſerved with much De- 
vortion. | IT Gs 

STa'T10n-$taff,. a mathematical Inſtrument uſed in Sur- 
veying. 


Settledneſs-in a Place. 

STAa'TIONARY | fatio#tarius, L.] ſettled in a Place, fo 
that to an Eye, placed on the Earth, it appears for ſome 
Time to ſtand ſtill, and not to have any progreſſive Motion 
forward in its Orbit. * hes 

STa'TIoNarRY | Pationariorum mera, L. ] Stationers 
Wares. | | * — 
STa/TIonarkY [with Aron. ] is ſaid of à Planet when it 
does not move at all, which happens before and after Retro- 

dation. | 

STA'TIONER 
in antient Times. they . kept their Shops together in one Sta- 
tion or Street, a Dealer in Paper-Books, c. nes 

STa'ToceLE [in Surgery] a Rupture or 'Tumour in the 
Scrotum, conſiſting of a fatty Subſtance like Suet. "ally * 

STa/TUarY [un flatuaire, F. ftatuarins, L.] a Maker o 
Images. 


A STxa/rus [ fatua; L.] a ſtanding Image made of Me- 


tal, Stone, Wood, c. 


Achillean STaTVuE, a Statue of ſome 1 ſo named, be- 


cauſe of the great Number of Statues Achilles had in all the 
Cities of Greece. | | 

Allegorical STATUE, one which, under a human Figure or 
other Symbol, repreſents ſomething of another Kind, as a 
Part of the Earth; as a Perſon in a Neft. Indian Dreſs for 
America ; a Seaſon, an Element, c. | 

Curule STATUEs, are ſuch as are repreſented in Chariots 
drawn by Bigæ or Quadrigæ, i. e. by 2 or 3 | 

Equeſtrian STATUE, one repreſenting a King or ſome fa- 
mous Perſon on Horſe-back, as that of King Charles I. at 
Stocks- Market, c. ' , | 

Greek STATUE, is one that is naked and antique; the 
Greeks having commonly ſo repreſented their Deities and 
Heroes, their Athletæ and Youths generally performing their 
Exerciſes of Wreſtling naked. | | 

Hydraulict Sraruz, any Figure placed as an Ornament 
to a Fountain or Grotto, or which does the Office of à jet 
4 tau, Oe. | | 

Pedeſtrian STATUE, one on Foot, as that of King Charles 
in the Royal Exchange, or in the Privy Garden. 


Roman STATUE, one clothed after the Roman Manner, as 


* of King Charles II. in the Middle of the Royal Ex- 
change. 

STA'TUARY [| flatuaria, L. ] the Art of making Images. 

STATU'MEN, Whatever is made uſe of to ſupport any 
Thing, a Buttreſs, a Prop, L. 

STA'TURE [ fatura, L.] Height, Size, Pitch. 

STA'TUs de manerio [old Rec.] all the Tenants and legal 
Men within the Limits of a Manour, aſſembled in that 
Lord's Court, to do their accuſtomed Suit, and enjoy their 
Rights and Privileges. 3 

STA'TUTABLE, according to the Act of Parliament re- 
lating to the Matter. 1 ; 

4 STA'TUTE [ flatutum, L.] an Act of Parliament, Law, 
Ordinance, or Decree, Ec. | 

The STaTuTs [of England] the Statute Laws, the Acts 
of Parliament, made and eſtabliſhed by the King and the 3 
Eſtates of the Realm. : | W 
STATUTE-Merchant, a Bond acknowledged before one of 
the Clerks of the Statute-Merchant, the Mayor of a City, 
Town Corporate, Ec. and 2 Merchants appointed for chat. 
Purpoſe, ſealed with the Seal of the Debtor and of the 

g 3 one to be kept by the Mayor, e., and the other by 

Clerks ; this empowers firſt to take the Debtor's Body, and 
then his Goods, if they are to be found. ee 

STATUTE-Seffions; petty Seſhons in every Hundred, for 
cciding Differences between Maſters and Servants, the ra- 
dung Servants Wages, and placing ſuch 
who being able to work refuſe to get Em 
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.and Goods of 


STA'TIONARINESS [of - fationarius, L. "Patimaire, F.] 


[ flationarius prob. of Batione, 1. becauſe 


Perſons in Service, 


- STx/rurss [ fatuta, L.] Acts of Parliament, (M. 


STa'TuTo.mercatorio[in Law] 4 Writ for the impriſoning 
of him who has forfeited a Bond called S:atute- Merchant, L. 
STa'TuT0 fapule [in Lam] a Writ for ſeizing the Body 
215 ag him who has forfeited the Bond called Statute- 
taple, L. 2 2 


TA'TUTUM de laborariis [in Law) a judicial Writ for 


the Apprehending of ſuch Labourers who refuſe to work 


according to the Statute, L. 


To SrAvx, to beat to Pieces, as a Ship, Barrel, Cask, Cc. 

STA'VERS [with Farriers] a Diſeaſe in Horſes, the Stag- 
gers, 7 5 1 

STAVEs [of ex, Sax.] Bonds for making Barrels, 

fb b 4 | | 

Cart-STAvEs, thoſe which hold the Cart and the Raers 
together, which make the Body of the Cart. 

STAV E8-Acre neg. Sax. ] an Herb. 


STA'YDNE8Ss, Soberneſs, Graveneſs, Seriouſneſs. 

To STay Laar, Dan. Fvigan, Sax. prob. of fare, L. 
ub, Gr. ] to abide or continue in a Place; alſo to ſtop. 

A STay [eftaye, F. ffaye, Da.] a Stop or Continuance in 
a Place 3 alſo a Prop or Support. 

STAYS, [in a$hip] certain Ropes the Uſe of which is to 
keep the Maſt from falling aft; they are faſtened to all Maſts, 
Top-Maſts, and Flag-Staves, except the Sprit-Sail Top-Maſt. 

Ta bring or keep a Ship upon the STays [Sea-Phraſe] is to 
manage a Ship's Tackle and Sails, fo that ſhe cannot make 
any Way forward. | 

Back STays [in a Ship] are Ropes which go on either 
Side of the Ship, and keep the Maſt from pitching forward 
or over-board. . | 

STEAD [YTea®, Sax.] Place or Room. 

To STE ap [Tveavian, Sax.]' to ſtand in ſtead, to be ſer- 
viceable, I oe n 

- STEA'DFASTNEss [TVedayvneyye, Sax. ] Conſtancy, 
Firmneſs of Reſolution, &. | 

STEA'DILY [of YTev.Flic, Sax, ] firmly. 

STEA'DINESS Fus rye, Sax.] Firmneſs. 

STEA'Dy [YTz®:F, Sax. ] conſtant, ſure, firm. | 

STEa'py [Sea, Term] is a Term us'd when the Conder 
would have the Steerſman to keep the Ship conſtant in 
Courſe, for making Yaws or going in and out. 
A STeax [yvicce, Sax.] a Slice of Meat. 

To STEAL [Avelan, yvealan, Sax. ] to take away unlaw- 
fully, either privately or violently. 

STEALTH [of IVealan, Sax. ] the Action of Theft; alſo 
Privacy. | 

To dro kl [yveaman, Sax.] to dend forth a Vapour, as 
hot and boiling Liquor does, | 

ASTEam [Yoeme, Sax.] the Vapour of hot Liquor. 

STEATOCE'LE [of gtdrwwua and uA, Gr. a Swelling] a 
preternatural 'Tumour in the Scrotum of a ſuety or Suet-like 
Conſiſtence. > * 

STE TOMA [Sramwus, Gr. ] a Swelling, the ſame or little 
different from Steatocele. | 

STEaTo'MATOUs, of, or pertaining to a Steatoma. 

STEcca'po, the Liſts, or a Place zailed in for the behold- 
ing of a Combat or Duel. | 

STEcca'pe [in Fortif.] a ſort of 


Pale or Fence before the 


the Trenches. . 
STED 3 
STap. >ſin the German Language] a City. 
STOLD . | 


STE'/pyrasT [of ygeva rr, Sax.] firm, ſure, conſtant, 
immoveable. _ PT vw SAD 
STE/DFASTNESS, er pareney ys, $ax.] Firmneſs, &c. 
STzeD [YTco, Sax.] an Horſe, | 
STEEL 85 ſtaal, Dan.] à Metal made of Iron reſined and 
purified by Fire, Q. * 2 
STEEL [of ſtaaligh, Dan.] conſiſting of Steel. 
STEEL-Yards, a Balance for weighing Things of various 
Weights by one ſingle Weight, as from 1 ſingle Pound to 
Rr 9. 8. - 9 2 | N 


ly vesp- Sax. ] of a difficult Aſcent. : 


STEEP 


| STsee-Tubs [on Ship-board}] : Veſſels for watering Fleſh or 
Fiſh. n 4 * 


} a young . 
Dan.] to guide 2 
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STE: RACE [in a Si] a Place beſore the Bulk-head of 
the great Cabin, where the Steerſman ſtands and lodges. _ 
STEE“AsMe.̃t [y deo man, Sax.] the Man who ſteers or 

guides a Ship. | 
To STezve [Sea-Phraſe} uſed of the Bow-ſprit of a Ship, 
which is ſaid to /eeve, when it does not ſtand upright or ſtrait 
enough forward. \ 19 
Sr“ VINO ſin Commerce] is the Stowing of Cotton or 
Wool into Sacks, by forcing them in with Screws. 
STEGAxO'GRAPHIST [of g7gzapby private, and yeagw to 
write, Gr.] an Artiſt in private Writing. | 
STEGANO'GRAPHY [@7$)4avoyerapia, of grave, covert or 
private, and yeagn Writing] the Art of ſecret Writing by 
Characters or Cyphers, intelligible only to the Perſons who 
correſpond one with another. | 

STE'GNOs1s [g&yvwsrs, Gr.] a Stopping up of the Pores 
of the Body. i 

STEGNoO'TICK [ fegnoticus, L. of g7gyvoTIAGs, Gr.] bind- 
ing, rendering coſtive. | 

STEGxO'TICKS [F&yvaoTIEa, Gr.] Medicines for cloſing 
and ſtopping the Oritices of Veſſels, when ſtretched, lace- 
rated, Oc. | 

STE'LLAR | fellaris, L.] of, or pertaining to the Stars, 
ſtarry. 

817 LLARY [ Aellaris, L.] ſtarry, Sc. | 

STE'LLArE [ ellatus, L.] ſtarred, marked with Spot 
like Stars. | 

STE'LLATE Plants [in Botany] are ſuch whoſe Leaves 
grow on the Stalks at certain Intervals, in the Form of a 
Star with Beams, as Croſi-Mort, &c. 

STELLA'T1ON, an Adorning with Stars. 

STELLATUS, a, um, [in'Botan. Writ.) ſtarred, 7. e. when 
ſeveral Leaves grow round the Stalk of the Plant proceed- 
ing from the ſame Center, as the Leaves of Gooſe-Graſs, 
Ladies-Bed-ftraw, &c. L. 

STELLEE'R, a Balance conſiſting of an Iron Beam with 
Notches, a Hook at one End, and a Poiſe or Weight, uſed 
by Butchers and others that keep Markets, call'd the Raman 
Beam. | | 

STELLYFEROUS | ftellifer, L.] bearing Stars. 

STE'LL10, a ſpotted Lizard, which caſts her Skin every 
half Year, and commonly devours it, L. | 

STE'LLIONATE [in the ci Lato] all kinds of Cozenage 
and knaviſh Practices in Bargaining, and all ſorts of Frauds 
which have no peculiar Names in Law; as the Selling or 
Mortgaging a Thing twice ; Paying Braſs-Money ; Exacting 
a Debt, when it has been already paid, c. 

STELO'GRAPHY [5yAoyeapia Of cyan, a Bound, Stone, 
or Pillar, and fee a Writing] an Inſcription or Writing on 
a Pillar, Sc. | 

STEM [Y Temme, Sax. of temma, L.] a Race or Pedigree; 
the Stock ofa Tree; the Stalk of a Plant, Flower, Fruit, Se. 

To STEM, to bear up againſt, as to fem the Tide; alſo to 
put a Stop to. Ty 

STEM [of a Ship] that main Piece of Timber which 
comes bowing from the Keel below, and ſerves to guide the 
Ship's Rake. | 

STENOCORI'AS1s. [Fevorcgiagts, Gr.] a Diſeaſe in the 
Eye, when the Apple or Sight is ſtraitened or weakened. 

STENO'GRAPHY [FT7&veyeagia, Gr.] the Art of Short- 
hand Writing, 

STENO'GRAPHICAL, Pertaining to ſecret Writing. 

STENOTHO'RACES [ ceypoJ3wgaxss of gerd ſtrait, and Sdęat, 
Gr. the Breaſt] thoſe Perſons who have narrow Cheſts, and 
therefore are ſubject to phthiſical Affections. 

STENT [Tvend, Sax.] a Stint, a Limit, a Bound. 


STENTO'RIAN Voice [to named from Stentor, mentioned 


by Homer, who is ſaid to have had a Voice louder than 50 
Men together] a roaring loud Voice. tk 
STENTOROPHO'NICK Tube, a ſpeaking Trumpet, an In- 
ſtrument contrived by Sir Samuel Moreland, uſed at Sea. 
STeP [Sv p, Sax. ] a Pace in going, a Degree of Aſcent 
on the Stairs or'a Ladder. | 


STge [with Sailors] a Piece of Timber having the Foot 


of any other Timber ſtanding upright fix'd. into it, as th 
Step of the Maſts, Capſtan, I #2 ONLY _ 5 
To STE?[STeppan, Sax. ] to ſet one Foot before the other. 
STE'e-Father [Sccop- ade n, of Step, Sax. rigid, ſe- 
vere; and Fade n] a Father- in- la wp. 9 
- STEP a Leap, one of the 7 Airs or artificial Motions of a 
Horſe. 8A | 55 = 
_ STeP-Dame 


i STE'xCoRaTED [ fertoratus, L.] dunged, manured with 
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$[)5cop-moven, Sax. Ja Mother. in- law. N 
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SrERcOnOE ¶ Fertoroſus, L.] full of Dung, r. 
SrERcORANISTS [of Hercus, L. Dung] thoſe who belle 
ved the Sacramental Bread and Wine ſo far digeſted, as that 
ſome Part of it was turned into Excrements. 
SrrRcORA“TIon, à Dunging, Mixing or Covering with 
Dung, L. "RS, 17 > nn 
 STERCORO'SUS fut [in Medicine] à Kind of Looſeneo 
in which much liquid Ordure is - frequently voided, cauſed 
by excrementitious Meats corrupted in the Stomach; or 4 
great Quantity of Excrements lodged in the Bowels, 'L,. 
STERN £0'BATES 2 [of geeeas Cairey, to aſcend firmly] the 
 STEREO'BATA Fg Beginning of the Wall of any Huild- 
ing that immediately ſtands on the Pillar; the Pattern of the 
Pillar whereon the Baſe is ſet ; the Ground-Work on which 
the Baſe of a Pillar ſtands.  Archite#. . N 
STEREOGRA'PHICAL [of gepeog ſolid, and yeagw'to de- 
ſcribe, Er. ] according to the Art of Stereography, or repre- 
ſenting Solids on a Plane. . 
STEREOGRA'PHICK Projection of the Sphere, a Prajection 
of it on a Plane, wherein the Eye is ſuppoſed to be in the 
Surface of the Sphere. N e 
 STEREO/GRAPHY [58pgoypatia of gegtds ſolid, and 9e. 
ei a Deſcription] the Art of repreſenting Solids on a Plane. 

STER'EOME”TRICAL [of Fepgog and neręes, Gr. to mea- 
ſure] pertaining to the Art of Stereometry. * 

STEREO'METRY' Lgürtehev gi, of repens and wireore Mes- 
ſure] a Science which ſhews how to meaſure ſolid Bodies, 
and to find their ſolid Contents. | a 

STEREO'TOMY [SSH GVU cercs and Tomy, Gr. a 
Cutting] the Art or Science of cutting Solids or making 
Sections thereof, as in Profiles of Architecture in Walls, e. 

STE'RIL [ /erilis, L.] barren or unfruitful ; alſo dry, 
empty, ſhallow. | is | n 

| 
on bl ref b Nerilitas, L. fterilite, F.] Barrenneſs, 6c. 

STE'RLING [to called from Faferlings, i. e. antient Pruſ- 

fans and Pomeranians, who, being skilled in Fining Gold 
and Silver, taught it to the Britons] a general Name of Di: 
ſtinction for the current lawtul Silver Coin of Exgland. 

STE'RLING-Pernry, was the ſmalleſt Engliſh Coin, before 
the Reign of King Edward I. marked with a Croſs or Strokes 
croſs-wiſe ; ſo that upon Occaſion it might be cut into 2 for 
Half pence, or into 4 for Farthings. 

STERN [xe nn, Sax.] ſevere, crabbed, grim. | 

STERN [with Hunters] the Tail of a Greyhound or a 
Wolf. 

Sr [YCceann, Sax.] the hindermoſt Part of a Ship; 
but in Strictneſs only the outermoſt Part behind. 

STERN-Chaſe, the Guns placed on the Stern of a Ship. 

A STERN-Chaſe | with Sailors] is when one Ship purſuing 
follows the other a-ſtern, directly upon one Point of the 
Compaſs. | 

STER n-Fa/? [of a Ship] a Faſtening of Ropes, &c. behind 
the Stern, to which a Cable or Hawſer may be brought or 
fixed, in order to hold her Stern faſt to a Wharf. | 

STE'RNLY [STeqpnlic, Sax. ] ſeverely. 

. STz'snNess U Sde nne Ye, Sax.] Severity, Crabbedneſs of 
Countenance. 

Sr “NN UM Os [in Anatomy] the great Bone in the foremoſt 
Part of the Breaſt, joined to the Ribs, which conſiſts of three 
or four Bones, and often grows into one Bone in thoſe that 
are come to Ripeneſs of Age. 

STE'RXOHYo1'DEs [of geevoy, the Breaſt, and u eds, 

Gr. ] a pair of Muſcles {aid to ariſe from the uppermoſt Part 

of the Breaſt-Bone ; but 'tis found they ariſe from the inner 
Part of Clavicula, and are inſerted at the Root of the Fore- 
Bone Os Hyoides. | 

STE'RNOTHY'RO1'DEs [of geeyoy, Weg and dees, . 
a Pair of Muſcles of the Larynx, ariſing in the Sternum, an 
terminating in the Cartilago Thyroides. he 

STE'RNON., See Sternum. ; | 

STE'RNUTA'TION, a Sneezing, which is a forcible Draw. 
ing out of the Head, ſome' ſharp Matter which twitches and 
diſturbs the Nerves and Fibres, _ 2 

STERNU'TATIVE, apt to provoke Sneezing. 


A STernv/TaToRY [ fernutatorium, L.] a ſneezing Me- 


dicine. : | 


STEROPES of ge, Gr. i. e. Lightning] one of Vulcan's © 


Workmen. © | | 


To STew [eſtuber, Dan] to boil a Thing gently and  , 


conſiderable Time. P 2 Pane 6 
A STEw, a Place ſor keeping of Fiſh alive, and for Ute, 
as Occaſion ſerves. © 5 | 


Srews [of tue, Dan. eures; F. 2 hot Houſe] Brothel- 
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Women of profeſſed Incontinency, bus ſuppreſad by King 
Henry VIII. an. 1546. FIRE WE, on 
STEWARD [JE1paN®, or yt po nb, Jux. ] an Officer 


whereof there are various Kinds. | 


 Srzwanrn: [of a Ship} an Officer who receives all the Vic- | 


tuals from the Purſer, ſees that it be well ſtowed in the Hold, 
and takes care of it there, as alſo of the Bread, Candles, 
ec. and ſhares out the Proportions of the ſeveral Meſſes. 
Lord High-STtEw ARD [of England} an Officer who is only 
pointed for a Time, to officiate at a Coronation, or at tlie 
Trial of ſome Nobleman for High-Treaſon, c. which Af- 
fair being ended, his Commiſſion is expired; ſo that he 
breaks his Wand, and puts an End to his Authority. 
SrWWARDe HI [of Sind, and Yip, Sax. a; Term 
denoting Office] the Office of a Steward. | 
STiB1UM (Std, Gr.] a Mineral commonly called Auti- 


Ans Wicca, Sar. ] Piece of Wood of a Tree 
er Bough-z + Walking-Staff. 
To STick [of SWican, $4. ticker, Dan] to cleave to; 
alſo to thruſt a pointed Weapon into. 
ST%.CKINESs [of Ixican, Sax.] A 
To STI CKLE 8 STican, Sax. ] to 


tneſs to ſtick to. 
zealous for a Perſon 


ar \ 

ASIEN [of Sirker, Dan. &c.] a Buſy-Body or 
Zealot in any publick Affair. 7 

ASTUcXxLER [% Rec.] an Officer who in antient Times 
cut Wood for the Priory of Edergft, within the King's Park 
at Clarendon. 

STi'cTICuM emplaſtrum [in Pharmacy] a Plaiſter for heal- 
ing and cloſmg up Wounds. | 

Srirr [vi e, or J'S, Sax. ] not pliable, rigid. 

ASrirr Gaile [ Sea- Term] a ſtrong Wind. 

To renn Fi ian, Sar. ] to make or grow ſtiff. 

To STIFLE | Mer. Caſaulan derives it af guage, Gs. etoufer, 
F.] to ſuffocate or choak ; alfo to conceal or fupprets a 
Matter. | 

STIFLE-Foint [in a Horſe] the firſt Joint and Bending, 
next the Buttock, and above the Thigh. 82 

ST TYLID Horſe, one whoſe Leg is put out, or the Joint 
much hurt. 

STiFwnsss[]GifneYYe, Sax.] an unbending Quality, a 
Coagulation of the Matter with dry Glue, that it will not 
bend but break. | 

STI&Ma [grywe, Gr.] a Mark with a hot Iron, fuch as 
Malefactors have, when burnt in the Hand; a Brand, a Scar; 
alſo a Mark or Mold in the Face or Body. 

ST1'GMATA ISD , Gr.] certain Marks antiently im- 
printed on the Roman Soldiers, when liſted. 

STIGMATAa, Notes or Abbreviations, conſiſting only of 
Points. diſpoſed vazious Ways, as in Triangles, Squares, 
Croſſes, c. | 

ST1GMAT & [among the eons the Marks or Points 
of our Saviour's Wounds in the Hands, Feet, and Sides, im- 
preſs'd by him on the Body of St. Francis, as they ſay. 

ST1GMATA [in Natural Hiftury] Points or Specks ſeen on 
_ Sides of the Bellies of Inſects, particularly the Sphor- 

TUM. ' 

STIGMA'TICAL? [Hignaticut, L. gryuwaTINs, Gr. ] brand- 

STIGMA'TICK 704 with a Mark or Note of Infamy or 
* Gr, 

TI6MA'TICAaLNEss [of figmaticus, of Tixes, Gr. 
Infamouſneſs, the we ahh with a Mere of . 146 

STIGMAT1'sED [ ftigmatiſe, F. of yuan , Gr.] brand- 
ed with a Note of = —_— 

To STVGMaTIZE [ r, Gr.) to brand or mark 
2 a hot Iron, to ſet a Mark of Intamy upon, to de- 

ol | 

ST1'LBON CSS, 9. d. glittering, Gr.] the Planet Mer- 

«ry, ſo called, becauſe it twinkles more than the reſt of the 


Planets. 


STILE [Stigele, Sax. a Step] an Entrance by Steps, 


= into a Field. a 

Sri & LAilus, or flylus, L. n, Gr.] 

STILE originally ſignified the Inftrument or Iron Pen 
with which the Antients uſed to write, but it is now appro- 
Priated to the Manner of an Author's expreſſing himſelf. 

Diſcourſe is the Character of the Soul; Men's Words paint 
out their Humours, and* every | 
Which his natural Diſpoſition leads him; and thence proceeds 

Difference in-Stile among them that write in the ſame 
Language; and there is as much Difference in Stile as in 
Complexion. i 


A diffu'd Sr iu is one that is- ſo flowing, that how- 


, muchſoeyer the Authors may have affected Brevity, yet one 
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of nothing mean or 


one follows that Stile to 


 .The Sri of an Orotor ſhould be rich and abou | 
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C 2 3 — 
half of ' what they have ſaid may vety well be ſpared. Rhe- 
toricians have reduc'd Stiles to three Kinds, the ſublime, 
the middle, and the low. 8 | : 

A. Sublime ST11E (eng eryioas, is one. that admits 

If there be à thouſand Things 

ſaid well, if there be any Allay of a low Character am 
them, they will not gain the Character of the Sublime. 
Expreſſions muſt every- Where be noble, and anſwer the high 
Idea that we would give of the Subject. There are ſome 
bold Writers that are very fondof the Sublime, and to that 
Degree, that they mix ſomething: great and prodigious in e- 
very Thing they write, without examining, whether there 
be any Foundation for it in Reaſon, - * 
The ſublime Stile conſiſts in Metaphors: and Figures, 
which are uſed with the utmoſt Liberty. Firgis Eneids 
are in the Sublime; he talks of nothing but Battles, Sieges, 
Wars, Princes, and Heroes ; every Thing is magnificent, and 
the Sentiments, Words, and Grandeur. of the Expreſſion 
anſwer to that of the Subject. There is nothing in the 
Poem that is common; if he is under a Neceſſity to make 
Uſe of any Thing that is ordinary, he does it by a particu- 
lar Turn, by ſome Trope, as for Bread he puts Ceres the 
Goddeſs of Corn. 

The middle STwue [among Rhetoricians.) There is no great 


Need of faying much in the Deſcription of this Manner of 


Writing or Stile, becauſe the very Name of it indicates, 
that it is the Mean between the ſublime and the lot or 


fomple. Virgil's Georgicks are written in this middle Stile; 


as he is not in them talking of Battles, and the Eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Roman Empire, he does not uſe the ſub/:me 3 ſo, 
on the other hand, his Matter not being fo humble as that 
of his Bucolics, he does not deſcend fo low. 

The Matter in theſe four Books being a Search after the 
hidden Cauſes of Nature, and a Diſcovery of the Myſteries 
of the Roman Religion, in which he mingles Philoſophy, 
Hiſtory, and Divmity together, he keeps the middle Way 
between the Majeſty of his Zneids and Lowneſs and Syn- 
plicity of his Bucoſzes. | 

The low or fimpleST11.s [among Rhetericians.} It is a Maxim 
that Words muſt agree with Things: The fimple Stile is to 

eak as we commonly fpeak : Virgil's . Bucolics are in the 
imple Stile, that is, a Stile that does not require Pomp and 
Ornaments of Eloquence, nor a magnificent Dreſs,” but yet 
it rejects the vulgar Ways of Expreſſion, and requires a a 
Dreſs that is neat and decent. But, though this Stile is cal- 
led ſimple, it does not mean, that it is vile and contemp- 


tible. 


But in the ſame Kind of Stile ſome are ſofter, ſomeſtronger, 
ſome furid, and fome ſevere. | 
Ae ST1LE, is when Things are faid with ſo much 

Clearneſs, that the Mind is at no trobble to underſtand them: 
To effect this, every Thing that is difficult muſt be made 
eaſy, all Doubts prevented, and nothing muſt be left for 
the Reader to gueſs at. Every Thing ought to be ſaid with- 
in the neceſſary Compaſs. The Sweetneſs of Cadence and 
Numbers does admirably contribute to the Soſtneſs of Stile, 
and, when it is tender and delicate, it is extraordinary. The 
Learned recommend Heradotzs.in the Greek, and Titus Livius 
in the Latin, as Patterns of this ſoft Stile. 

The ſtrong STILE is directly oppoſite to the. ſoft Stile, it 
ſtrikes the Mind, and renders it very attentive. In order 
to give a Stile this Strength, the Expreſſions muſt be con- 
ciſe, ſignifying a great deal, and raiſing ſeveral Ideas. Au- 
thors in Greek and Latin abound in ſtrong Expreſſions; and 
none of the modern Languages have ſo great a Share as the 
Engliſh; the French cannot pretend to this conciſe and ſtrong 
Manner of Exprefion. | | | 

A florid STiLg depends in part on the ſoft Stile, and 
Tropes and Figures are the Marks of it. And Qaintus Cur- 
tius's Hiſtory is reckoned an Example of it. | 

The ſevere ST1LE is what allows not any Thing that is 
not abſolutely neceflary ; it grants nothing to Pleaſure, ſuf- 
fers no Ornaments, baniſhes all Warmth and Emotion, and, 
when it is carried too far, becomes dry. | | | 

A cold STiLt [among Rhetoricians} is, when Orators make 


a bad Uſe of Figures; for, though they take never ſo much 


Pains to move the Auditory, they are heard with a certain 
Coldneſs and Indifference; as if a Man weeps without a 
Cauſe, Men laugh at his Tears; if he be angry without 
Occaſion, his Anger is look'd upon to be either Folly or 
Madneſs : But, when both are well-grounded; the Perſgns' 


preſent fall into the ſame Paſſions. . 


Arts ; the ST1LE of the Oratur, the Hiferian, the 


There may be alſo another difindies of 1 W 
tical, and Pattical. nes oy 
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bo & 1 
for, e to enlighten obſcure or doubtful 
Truths, it will be neceffary that all the Clouds and Ob- 
ſcurities, which hide them, ſhould be remov'd and difpers'd. 
The Abounding of the Stile conſiſts not in a Multitude of 
Epithets and ſynonymous - Words and Expreſſions, but in 
ſuch rich Expreſſions as will make the Reaſons more valuable, 
and not dazzle the Eyes and Underſtanding. And though 
Tropes are ſerviceable on this Occaſion, they ought never 
to dazzle with a falſe Luſtre, or impoſe Falſhood on the Au- 
ditory for Truth. The Orator ſhould never be cold or in- 
different in any Part of his Oration ; a Perſon cannot argue 
well, if he is unconcern'd for the Succeſs of his Argument: 
When the Heart does not agree with the Sentiments, the 
Diſcourſe will languiſh, The Cadence and Number of this 
Stile ought from Time to Time to be periodical. Fhe 
Roundneſs of Periods charms the Ear, and affects the Mind; 
and, when the Periods are pronounced majeſtically, they add 
Weight to the Matter. | 

2. The Hiftorical STiLe. Hiſtory requires Eloquence as 
much as any other Subje& whatſoever. The chief Qualificati- 
ons are Perſpicuity and Brevity, and Brevity contributes to 
the Perſpicuity. It ſhould be curt, free from long Phraſes and 
Periods, which keep the Mind in Suſpence. It ought not 
to be interrupted with extraordinary Figures, by thoſe great 
Emotions which raiſe Paſſion, becauſe the Hiſtorian ought 
not to ſhew any. 

On ſome Occaſions he may let his Eloquence ſhine , be- 
cauſe he is ſometimes under an Obligation to report what 
was faid, as well as what was done; and, where Speeches 
are neceſſary, Figures will be alſo neceſſary to deſcribe the 
Paſſions of thoſe that ſpeak them. 

3. The Dogmatick ST11 relates to the inſtructing in Ma- 
thematical, Phyſical, or Ethical, c. Arts and Sciences. In 
this Stile there is no Occaſion for Figures to move the Au- 
ditor ; for it is ſuppos'd he comes with a Mind prepared to 
learn. No-body is much concern'd 'for the Truth or Fal- 
ſity of a Geometrical Propoſition ; therefore the Stile ought 
to be ſimple, dry, and without any Motions, by which the 
Orator is inſpired by Paſſion. In Phyſicbs and Ethichs, the 
Stile ought not to be too dry, as in Geometry and Algebra; 
becauſe the Matter is not ſo crabbed, tho' they ought not 
to go too far out of the ſevere Character. 

4. The Theological STiLE ſhould be clear and ſolemn, har- 
monious and majeſtical. 

STiLE with Foiners, an upright Piece which goes from 
the Bottom to the Top in any Wainſcot. 8 

To STILL [Vyllan, Sax. filler, Dan.] to make ſtill, to 
quiet, to appeaſe, to ſuppreſs a Noiſe. 

AST1LL [of ftillare, L. to drop] an Alembick , c. 

ST1LL-born [Y wille bo nene, Sax.] born dead, abortive. 

SriLxEss [JT1lnyYYe, JTylneJYTe, Sax.] Quietneſs. 

STILL [feylle, Sax.] quiet, not noiſy. 

ST1LL [of wil, Sax. ] until now, to this time. 

ST1ILLET [with Botanifts] See Style. 

STiLLIci/pium, the Droppings of the Eaves of an 
Houſe, L. | 

STILLAT1'/T10Uus Oils [of ftillatitius, L.] are ſuch as are 
procured by Diſtillation, in oppoſition to thoſe gotten by 
Infuſion, Expreſſion, &c. | . 

ST1'LLATORY, a Place for Diſtilling. 

STiLLE'TTo, a Dagger or Tuck, Tal. | 

ST1'LLING, [of wille, Sax. ] a Standor Frame of Wood 
to ſet Veſſels on in a Cellar, Sc. 

ST1LL-Yard ? a Port of the River of Thames, near the 

ST EEL-Yard C Bridge, where was a Community or Cor- 
poration of Foreign Merchants of the Free Cities in Ger- 
many, probably ſo call'd from great Quantities of Steel laid 
up there. 3 | 

STiLTs [of ygzlcan, Sax. to go with Stilts, ſteltze, et.] 
Sticks with leathern Loop-Holes for the Feet, uſed by Boys 
to go in dirty Places. | ES 

To STIMULATE | ftimulare, L.] to move or ſpur up; 
to ſpur or egg on, 5 | 

 STIiMULAT10N, a Puſhing or Forcing on as it were with 
a Goad, a Property in triangular Bodies, whereby they 
cauſe Vibrations, Inflations of the Fibres, and a greater 
Derivation of nervous Fluids into the Part affected, I. 

To STinG [Y winzan, and JVynzgan, Sax.] to wound 
or put to pain with a Sting. 


mal, Vegetable, &c. 


STiNG, a Part in the Body of ſome Inſects, in the Man- 


ner of a little Spear, ſerving them as an offenſive Weapon. 
- STINGyY, niggardly, covetous, miſerly. | 


ST1'NGINESS (of Yemgan, Sax. to ſting] - a ftinging | 


Quality. 


8 T 


Srrnotvess, Pareimoniouſneſs, Niggardizuels. " 
STINGO, very ſtrong Drink. | 
_ To Sri [Yomntan; Sax. fincker, Dan.] to ſend forth 
an unſavoury or ill Smell. a | 
| 3 [YEinc, Sax. ] a Stench, an -vnſavoury Smell, 
exhaling from a corrupted or other Body, ungratef 
Noſe and Brain. b Sn bh 
Sri'nkivoxkEss, III- favouredneſs in Scent. | 
To Sur [YCingan and YTyngan, Sax. ] to bind or con- 
fine, to reſtrain or curb. © "FUN | 
A ST1xT, a Bound or Limit. 
ST1'ony [of cia, Gr.] a Diſeaſe within the Eye-lids. 
ST1/PEND | fipendium, L.] Hire, Wages, c. * 
eee ry [ ftipendiarins, L.] one who ſerves for 
ire. | | 
Sri roxx, a ſort of ſweet potable Liquor.” 
rene t [ Sipticus, L. cumTI_os, Gr.] ſtopping, 
Sri PT1cx 5 more eſpecially of the Blood, binding. 
ST!PTICALNESS @ [of fipticus,” L. of urs, Gr.] a 
ST1'PTICKNESS c ſtiptick Quality or Aptneſs to ſtop 
Blood, r. | | 


To ST1'PULATE [ ftipulari, L. fipuler, F.] to agree, to 


' bargain. 


STIPULA'TION, a Covenant, an Agreeing, a Covenant 
made according to the uſual Form in Law; or rather an 
Agreement upon Words and Clauſes to be put into a ſolemn 
Contract. 

To SrIi& [Yvyn nan, Sax. ] to move, to excite. 

N —_ [ST nung, Sax.] a Diſturbance; Buſtle, Hurly- 
urly. 

Srikious [of /tiria, L. an Icicle] being in Drops or 

hanging like Icicles. | 

STIRRUP [YTinop, Sax.] the Step of a Saddle. 

STI'RRUP [in a Ship] a Piece of Timber put under the 
Keel, when ſome Part of it is loſt or beaten off. 

A STITCH [fich, Text. vice, Sax.] a Sewing with a 
Needle; alſo a ſharp pricking Pain in the Side. 

To STITCH [prob. of JTician, Sax. ſticken, Du.] to ſew 
with a Needle. 


STITCH-Wort, an Herb good againſt Stiches or Pains in 
the Side. | 
 ST1'Tay [of Yvi'd, Sax.] a Smith's Anvil; alſo a Diſeaſe 
in Oxen. | | 

STI'TTLE-Back [ (tickling, Teut.] a little fort of a Fiſh, 

A ST1'ves [ſtupver, Da.] a Coin, in Value one Penny, 
and 1 fifth of a Penny Engliſb. 

STIVEs, Stews, Bawdy-Houſes, where lewd Women 
proſtitute themſelves. 

STOA'KED, ſtocked or topped. 
 SToa'xeD [with Sailors] a Term uſed when the Water 
in the Bottom of a Ship cannot come to the Pump; they 
lay it is floaked. 

STOA'KER, one who looks after the Fire in a Brew- 
Houle. | | 


oF Sroar [YTu'T, Sax.) a Stallion-Horſe ; alſo a ſort of 
at. | 
STOCCA'pO, a Stab or Thruſt with a Weapon, Span. 
STock [$occa, Sax. ] the Trunk of a Tree; a Fund of 
Money; alſo Part of a Tally ſtruck in the Exchequer, &c. 
STOCK [etc, F.] a Family or Race. 


'STocks [YToccey, Sax. a Device for the Puniſhment 


of Offenders] were ordered to be ſet up in every Ward in 
the City of London, in the Reign of K. Edward IV. in the 
Year 1476. by William Hampton, Mayor. ; 

STocks-Market, was made a Market for Fleſh and Fiſh, 
by Henry Wallis, Mayor; the Profits of it to be for the 
Repairs of Londom-Bridge. ; r 

S rock of an Anchor, that Piece of Wood which 1s 
faſtened to the Beam hard by the Ring, and ſerves to 
guide the Flook of the Anchor, to fall right to fix into the 
Ground. | 9 

STockxs [with Ship-Frights] a Frame of Timber and 
large Poſts made on Shore to build Frigates, Pinnaces, 
Sc, whence, when a Ship is building, ſhe is ſaid to be 
upon the Stocks. *© | 

STock of Cards, the Cards not dealt. 

STock-Doves, a kind of Pidgeons. 


STock-Gilliflower, a fragrant Flower. 55 
To STack [of Ivoccan, Sax. ] to put into a Stock or Bank; 


alſo to put into a Stock, as a Barrel into a Gun-ſtock, 


Ee. n | | 
SToBEt LSI, Gr.] Knap- weed, . 
\STOECHAS (evi gg, Gr.] Cotten - weed or French La- 

dender, L. 5 Nan 3 5 i : I 


«4a 
” 8 


Sock: Hi [Gorkvith, Du.] a fort of Fiſh ſalted and 
| dried. . 
4 Srixe[vmxe, Sax. ] the pricking Part of an Ani- 
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Sri I Siem, L. J of, or pertaining to the $14/e4;, WSrber [ proppa, Sax.] 2 
STO'1CALNESS (of EToxer, the Stoick Philoſophers ] 

es of the Stoirks, that wiſe Men ought. 
to be free from Paſſions, and that all Things were go- 


holding the Princi 


verned by Fate. | 
A STo'xxr, one that looks after a Fire in a Brew-Houſe, 
Oe. 7 | 


Sro' iets [Stoiriſmus, L.] the Maxims and Opinions of 


the Stoicks. 

STo'tCxs, a Set of Athenian Philoſophers [ſo called 
Tro of sda, Gr. a Porch ; becauſe they taught in àa com- 
mon Porch of the City] Followers of Zen; their Morality 
conſiſted much in Paradoxes, as that a wiſe Man is free from 
all Paſſion and Perturbation of Mind; that Pain is no real 
Evil; that a wiſe Man is happy in the midſt of Torture, 
that he ought never to be moved with Joy or Grief, eſteem- 
ing all Things to be ordered by an inevitable Neceſſity of 
Fate. 

SToLt | Hola, L. of gönn, Gr.] a long or royal Robe; 
alſo a Prieit's Veſtment. 

Groom of th# STOLE, the Head Gentleman belonging to 
the Bed-chamber of a Sovereign Prince. 

SToLE [with Romiſp Priefts] an Ornament worn by Prieſts 
over the Surplice, as a Mark of Superiority in their reſpec- 
tive Churches, c. 

STo'LipD [| folidns, L.] fooliſh. 

STo'L1DNEss [| foliditas, L.] Fooliſhneſs. 

STo'LLEN [of Stelan, Sax.] taken away feloniouſly. 

STo'Ma [Sb, Gr.] the Mouth or the Opening of a 
Vein or other Veſſel. N 


SToMaca'cs [gwouaxgxn, Gr, ] a Soreneſs in the Mouth, 
Rankneſs in the Gums. 4 


STO'MAcH [| fomachus, L. of gzuay ©, Gr.] a hollow, 
membranous Organ, deſtined to receive the Food, to digeſt 
and convert it into Chyle ; alſo the Appetite to Meat ; alſo 
Choler or Paſſion, a teſty and refractory Humour. 

To Sro MACH [| fomachari, L.] to be angry at, to reſent a 
Matter, as an Afﬀront, ill Uſage, c. 

STo'MACHFUL | fomachabundus, L.] having a great Spi- 
rit ; loth to ſubmit ; dogged, ſurly. | 

STo'MACHFULNESS [of fomachabundus, L.] Greatneſs of 
Spirit; Fulneſs of Reſentment. 

STO'MACHICAL N [ fomachicus, L. gaparyus, Gr.] per- 

STOMA'CHICK Pr to, or good for the Stomach. 

STOMA'CHICKNEsS [of flomachicus, L. of 5owayyxes, 
Gr.] aſtomachick Quality or Helpfulneſs to the Stomach, L. 

STOMA'CHICKS [$puayyg, Gr.] Medicines good for the 
Stomach. | 

STo'Mack-Skins [in Houſewwifery] a Diſeaſe in Fowls, cauſ- 
ed by thin Skins breeding in their Stomachs. 

STOMA'CHLEsS|[ of Stomach, and leay, Sax.] wanting an 
Appetite ; alſo not apt to reſent. 

Sroma'cnuicum [with Phyſicians] a Medicine good to 
open the Stomach, L.. - 


STo'macuvs [with Anat.] is properly the left or upper 


Orifice of the Ventricle or Stomach, by which Meats are 


received into it, and not the whole Stomach, which 1s call'd 
Ventriculus, L. | 

STONE [yvan, Sax. ſtein, Dan.] a hard Mineral that 
may be broken or wrought into Forms for Building, Cc. 

To STONE [SN nan, Sax.] to throw Stones at. 

SToNE-Crop [ yeancnop, art Ki Herb. 

SroxE- Cray, a Diſtemper in Hawks. . 

SToxt-Falcon, a Kind of Hawk, which builds her Neſt 
in Rocks. = | 1 

STonE of Wool 141b. of Beef 81b. in Hertferdſbire 1 alb. 
of Wax glb. | | 

SToxe-blind, quite blind. 

STONE-dead, quite dead. 3 
 SrTonwep [zeyvened, Sax. ] pelted with Stones; alſo ſto- 
ned to Death. | 

STo'x1xgss [STanincgne)), Sax.] Fulneſs of Stones, or a 
ſtony Quality. | ; 

STo'ny [6ganunc'g, Sax.) full of Stones. 

The SToxy, Stonineſs, Milton. 

STook, a Shock of Corn of 12 Sheaves. 


SToor [yſfol, C. Br. yvole, Sax. Hool, Dan] a Seat to 


fit on ; alſo the Avoiding of Excrements. 

To go to STo01, to diſcharge the Excrements. | 
SToo'MING of Wine, is the Putting in Bags of Herbs or 

other Ingedients into it. | 


| To SToop [y'copun, Sax. ftoepen, Du.] to bow or bend 


downwards, to cringe or ſubmit, to condeſcend. _ 
TJ Sroor [in Falconry] a Hawk is ſaid to ſtoop, when be- 
ing upon her Wings,. at the Height of her Pitch, ſhe bends 
down violently to firike the Fowl.  . i 


* 


8 T 


Quart Meaſure. 
S root [of tioopen, Dz.] bending downwards; ſub- 
mitting.” PRIN. * e 


To STor, [Fopper, Dev.] to ſtay, to hinder, to keep from 


going forward. 


_ 'SToryace [of Fopper, Dan.] a Stay, a Hindrance, Ob- 
ſtruction, ' Sc. Ne . 


- 


STo'pPER [in 2 81%] a Piece of Cable uſed to ſtop the 


Halliards or the Cable, that it may not run out too far. 


STO'pPING in the Belly Iin Houſetoifery] a Diſeaſe incident 


to Poultry. 


STo'ePLE, a Stopper of a Cask, Bottle, c. 
S ro RAGE, Ware-houſe- Room; alſo the Hire paid for it. 
S ro! Ax [S , Gr.] the Gum proceeding from a Tree, 
growing in Syria, very ſweet - ſcented. 
'STors [yſtor, C. Br.] Abundance; alſo Proviſions or 
Ammunition laid up. 


Sro' xo [5opyy, Gr.] that parental Inſtinct or natural 
Affection, which all or moſt Animals bear towards their 
Young. | 


STo'r1ER, the Fry or young Fiſh; alſo young Swine 
bought to be fatted. 


A STorx [yvohe, Sax. of ey, Gr. natural Affection, 
becauſe this 12 remarkable 2 its Care of its aged Pa- 
rents] a wild Fowl. | 


ASroxx [ Hieroglyph.] repreſents Piety, becauſe it is ſaid 
to be very grateful to its Parents in their old Age. This 
Bird is the true Emblem of a Son, for whatſoever Duty a 
Son owes to his Father, they are all found in the Stork ; for 
the Young help the Old, and furniſh them with Food, when 
they are not able to provide for themſelves ; and thence the 
P/almift calls it MMO of un Mercy, on Account of its 
compaſſionate and tender Diſpoſition towards its Parents. 

SToRx's-Bill, an Herb; alſo an Inſtrument uſed in Sur- 
gery. | 

A STorm [pliorm, C. By. vo nm, Sax. Dan. and Du.] 
bluſtering Weather, a Tempeſt ; alio a Buſtle, a Noiſe ; alſo 
an Aſſault or ſudden Attack; alſo Trouble. 

7 STorwm | former, Dar. or of vom, prob. of - 
mia, Sax.] to attack a fortified Phet ron Ly to chi, * 
fume, to be in a Rage; alſo to ſcold or brawl. 

a RMINESS [yTonmicgneyye, -Sax.] Tempeſtuouſ- 
neſs. 

STo'xMY [To pm, Sar. ] boiſterous, tempeſtuous. 

STO'RY [of yton, Sax.] a Floor up Stairs. 

_ STO'RY [J'Tzn, Sax. a Contraction of Hifory] a Narra- 
tion. | | 
A STOTE [ ygov, Sax.] a young Horſe or Bullock: 

A SToTs, a Kind of ſtinking Ferret. bs 

A STOvE [yvo pa, Sax. ſtue, Dan.] a Stew or hot Bath; 
a ſort of Furnace to warm a Room; alſo the Room itſelf ; 
alſo a ſort of Fire-Grate in which is a Stow. 

A STove [with Confe#ioners] a little Cloſet well ſtopp'd up 
on all Sides, in which is a Stow, having the ſeveral Stories 
of Shelves for ſetting Sweet-Meats to dry on. 

STOUND, a Veſſel that ſtands an End. 

STouT [fout, Da.] luſty, hard, bold, courggeaus. 

A STOUT Commander [ Hieroglyph.] was repreſented by a 
Lion, which is a Creature bold, courageous, ſtrong, and 
terrible to all other Animals. | 

STou'TNEss [of ffout, Du.] Courageouſneſs, Boldneſs. 

STow, ftol, and ffold, with the Celteſcyth Germ. ſignifies 
a City; and hence ſtadt ſignifies a Place, Seat, or City; 


and yſtol, Brit. a Seat or Stool; hence Briſtol or Briſtow. 


Baxt. 
STow'acr, [of yTop, Sax. a Place] a Place where Goods 
may be ſtowed or laid up; alſo Money paid for laying them up. 
To STow [of vo pian, Sax. to place] to place, to lay up 
in a Ship, Ware-houſe, Cc. | | 
STowR, a Hedge-Stake ; alſo the Round of a Ladder. 
STrRA'BISM [| flrabiſmus, L. Segfis ws, Gr.] a Squinting 
or Looking aſquint. 5 | 
STRA'DDLING [. d. ſtriding, of Yeonwan, Sax. ] ſpread- 
ing the Legs wide. 
Jo STRa'GGLE [Spelman derives it of y'gnpe, Sax. a Way; 
but Minſhew of ftravclare, Ital.] to go from Company, to 
wander . ; - 
STRraicks [with Gunners) Plates of Iron ſerving for the 
Rounds of the Wheel of a Gun-Carriage. 


STRaicnT [yonce, Sax.] right, direct; alſo narrow, 


ſcanty; alſo ſtretched out in Length. 


A STRAIGHT, [eftroit, F.] a great Preſſure, a Difficulty, 


Diftreſs ; alſo extreme Want. | | 
A STRA1GHT [with Hygrographers] a narrow: Sea or Gut 


' ſhut up between Lands on either Side, and affording a Paſſage 
out of one great Sea into another. e edn 
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' STxAtonT tate p. of vorclice, Sax. ] preſently 
immediately, by and by, oy nn 
STRAIGHTS, a ſort of narrow Ker/ey Cloth. 
STRA1'GHTNESS [prob, gf Gras, Du. or 
Sax. ] Difficultneſs, extreme Want, Narrownels, * 
To STRAIN (prob. of fringere, L. or eftrainare, . to 
uſe great Force or Endeavour, to exert vehemently ; alſo to 
ſtretch out wide, 6c. alſo to ſeparate Liquors from the thick 
Part or Sediment, by preſſing, queezing through a hair Bag 
and Cloth, c. alſo to drain thro" a Sieve. 
A STRAIN [ ftrifis or _ L. ] a vehement Effort. 
A STtzain [Hunting-Term) the View or Track of a 
Deer. | 
* ASrrain [with Surgeons] a violent Extorſion of the Si- 
news beyond their Tone, a Sprain. | 
To STRAIN [with Falconers] a Term uſed of a Hawk, 
who is ſaid to frain, when ſhe catches at any Thing. 


j 
U 
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ings or Lurnings. 

STRAIT [in Archite.] a Term uſed, by Bricklayers, to 
ſignify half, or more or leſs than half, a Tile in Breadth 
and the whole, Length. They are commonly us'd at the 
Gable-Ends, where they are laid at every other Courſe, to 
cauſe the Tiles to break Joint, as they term it; that is, that 
the Joints of one Courſe may not anſwer exactly to the 
Joint of the next Courſe, either above or below it. 

To STRAITEN [rendre a “ eftroit, F.] to make ſtrait with- 
out Bendings, Sc. | 

STRA'ITENED [prob. of 
alſo under a Streight or Dithculty. _ . 

Sraairxxss [ygacney ye, Sax.] Directneſs, being with- 
out bending or turning. 

STRAITway [etroitement, F.] immediately, preſently, 
forthwith. | | 

A STRaxeE [ Treeke, Du.] the Line or Track which a 
Wheel makes. N 

ASraxxx [with Shiptorigbts] a Seam between 2 Planks. 

To heel a STRaxt [ Sea- Term] a Ship is ſaid ſo to do, 
when ſhe inclines or hangs more to one Side than another, 
the Quantity of a Whole Plank's Breadth. 

SrRA“KED [of ſtreke, Du.] having Strakes or Lines. 

STRAMO'N1a, the Apple of Peru, or Thorn-apple, L. 

A STRAND [yx hand, Sax.) a high Shore or Bank of the 
Sea, or of a great River; whence the Street near the City 
of London is called the Strand. | 

A STR and [with Sailors] the Twiſt of a Rope. 

STRAND and Stream [old Rec.] x Freedom from Cuſtom 
and all Impoſitions upon Goods or Veſſels, by Land or Water, 
is when a Ship either by Tempeſt, or ill Steerage, is run a- 
ground and perithes. | 

SrRAND- Runner, a Bird about the Size of a Lark, with 
a ſquare Bill ſomething like a Raſp, that runs on the Rocks 
of Spitherg, and feeds on Worms. 

STRANDED [of y'emnand, Sax. a Bank of the Sea, &c.] 

STRANGE [eftrange, F. 9. of extraneus, L. foreign]. un- 
«uſual, uncommon, wonderful. . 

STRA'NGENESs [of eftrange, F.] Unuſualneſs, Uncommon- 
pets. | | 

STRA'NGER [extraneus, L. eftranger, F.] an unknown 
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one of another Nation, Country, Ec. 

STRA'NGER [in Law] one who is not privy or party to 
an Act, as a Stranger to a Judgment is one to whom it does 
not belong. | 


to ſtifle, to ſtop the Breath. 
STRA'NGLE-Weed, a Kind of Herb. 
STRA'NGLES [in Horſes] a Diſeaſe when they void thick 
Humour at the Noſtrils. | | 
STRA'NGLING [| /trangul/atio, L.] Choaking, Suffocating. 
STRA'NGURY [$5eawerds Gr.] a Stoppage of Urine, 
when it is voided Drop by Drop, and that wit in and 
a continual Inclination to make Water. 
A STRAP [firip, Tet.] a Thong of Leather. 


any Block, and made with an Eye, to faſten it any where 
upon Occaſion, | | 
A STRAP [with Surgeons] a fort of Band uſually made 
of Silk, Wool, or Leather, to ſtretch out Members in the 
ſetting of broken or disjointed Bones; or for binding Pati- 
ents, when it needful to confine them, for the more ſecure 
N Performance of a painful Operation. 5 


cated by-the Weight of his Body in the Shock. 


& 


acney ye, . 


tick Device or ſubtle Invention, 


STRAIT [(v pac, Sax. etroit, F.] direct, without Bend- 


gechce, Sax.] made ſtrait; 


Perſon, one with whom a Perſon has no Acquaintance, or 


To STRA'NGLE [ Arangulare, L. ęſtrangler, F.] to choke, 


A STRar [in a Ship} is a Rope which is / ſpliced about 


 SrTRraPa'Do, a ſort of military Puniſhment, wherein, the 
- Criminal's Hands being tied behind him, he is hoiſted up 
with a Rope to the Top of a long Piece of Wood, and let 
fall again almoſt to the Ground, ſo that his Arms are diſlo- 


STRA'PPING, huge, luſty, bouncing, as 4 frapping Last 
StTzAa'Ta [in Natural Hiſtory]. the ſeveral Beds or Fc 
of different Matter, whereot the Body of the Earth js com- 
poſed, they lying over one another, from the Surface to the 
greateſt Depth, L. 1 8 8 

STRA'TAGEM [ ffratagema, L. gra r.] a poli- 

— 3 War Aka 
STRATAGE'MICAL, of, or pertaining to Stratagems. 


STRA'TARITHMETRY [of gogr@ an Aftmy, endet 


Number, and weygie, Gr. to meaſure] the Art of drawing 
up an Army or any Part of it in any given geometrical Fi- 
gure, and of expreſſing the Number of Men contained in 


uch a Figure, as they ſtand in Array, either near at Hand 


or at a Diſtance. | 

STRATIFICA'TION [with Chymifis] an Arrangement of 
different Matters, Bed upon Bed, or one Layer upon another, 
in a Crucible, in order to calcine a Metal, e. 


To STRA'TIFY Gold and Cement [with Refiners] is to lay a 


Bed of Cement, and then a Plate of Gold, and then another 
of Cement, and ſo on, till the Crucible is filled. 
STRATO'CRACY (ot cer, anArmy, and xga7Or, Pow- 
er, Dominion, Gr.] military Government, or à Kin gdom 
governed by an Army or by Soldiers. 
To STRA'TUMINATE | Aratuminare, L.] to pave. 
STRA'TUM ſuper ſtratum, Layer upon Layer, Row upon 
Row, one Row over the other, L. ; 
STRAW 7 ea p, Sax.] the Stalk of Corn, Teut. 
STRAW [a Milit. Word) a Word of Command, uſed to 
diſmiſs the Soldiery, when they have grounded their Arms, 
ſo as they may return to them again, upon the firſt firing a 
Gun or Beat of Drum. 
STRAW'BERRY [yvgeabe nian or ige, Sax.] a Summer- 
Fruit well known. 
STRAW- Vorm, an Inſect. | 1 
STRAW-built, made or built with Straw, Milten. 
. STRaw'y [y'opepene, Sax.) full of, or; ftrewed with 
traw. 
To STRay [of 8c ne, Sax. a Way, or of ftraviare, Ital. 


g. extra viam ire, L. ] to wander or ſtraggle out of the Way. 


ASTRAY, a Beaſt that wanders out from its Paſture, c. 

ASTREAK [yTnice, Sex.) a Line or Track that any 
Thing leaves behind it. | 

To STREAK | ftriccare, Ital, gtricken, Da.] to make 
Streaks, Lines, or Marks. 

STRE'AKED [eytmicen, Sax.] marked with Streaks. 

To STREAM [yu neamian, Sax. ] to run in a Stream. 

STREAM- Anchor | with Sailors] a ſmall Anchor made faſt 
to a Stream- Cable, for a Ship to ride by in a gentle Stream. 

STREAM-Works [in the Tin-Mines] certain Works where- 
by the Miners follow the Veins of Metal, by cutting of 
Trenches. ; | 

A STREAM [Av heam, Sax.] a running Water, the Cur- 
rent or Courſe of a River. | | 

STREA'MER [of 4 Ship] a Flag or Pendant. 

STREAMING [of y'oneamin, Sax.) running or iſſuing 
out in a Stream. | : 

STRE AMING [in Heraldry] a Term us'd to expreſs the 
Stream of Light darting Hom a Comet or Blazing-ſtar, 
vulgarly call'd the Beard. 

STREET [yTnege or ate, Sax. prob. of rata, L. 
fe. via] a A ea in 3 4 Se. buile on 1 Sides. 

STREET Gavel [in Cholington in Suſſex] the Sum of 2 
Shillings paid by every Tenant to the Lord, for his going 
out and returning into it. a 

1 [rceng's of yopanc. Sax.] Ability, Pow- 
er, Might. | 

To STRENGTHEN [of vn un, Sax. ] to make ſtrong. 

STRE'NUoUs | ffrenuns, L.] ſtout, valiant, active, vigo- 


rous. 
STrE'nuosITY 7 [ frenuofitas, L.] Vigorouſneſs, Ear- 
STRE'NUOUSNEss & neſtneſs, Laboriouſneſs. 


STRE'PEROUS [Areperus, L.] noiſy jarring, hoarle. 
STRE'PZROUSNESS [of Freperus, L.] Noiſineſs. 
Srax'rirus judicialis [old Rec.] the Circumſtances of 
Noiſe, a Crowd, and other Formalities, at a Trial in a 
lick Court of Juſtice, L. | 
© STREss [ygnece, Sax. Violence] the main Point of an 
Affair, Foulneis of Weather. | 


| To lay a ST8888 upan, to rely upon, to have great Regard 


to. . f 
To STRETCH [a ye necan, Sax. ſtrecker, Dan.] to reach 
out, to draw into a Length. 


STRETCH forward the Halliards: 2 pins * 
en hale by, into the 


deliver along that Part, which the 
Hands of thoſe chat are ready to hoiſe or hade, 


* : 15 o 
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Stb ren! for”? 4 Bot) thoſe wooden Staves the Row. 
ers ſet their Feet againſt. 

, STzxz'TCnING [of aYENecan, Six. Strecker, Dan.) 
drawing out in Length, reaching out. 

To STkew { yo neplan, Sax.] to ſcatter abroad or u 

STR1'as [in ant. Architecture] the Lifts, Fillets, or . 
which ſeparate the Striges or Flutings of Columns. 
 STaras [in Nature! Hiſtory) the ſmall Hollows or Chan- 
nels in the Shells of Cockes, Seoltops, Oe. | 

STR14a'Tvs, a, um, [in Botan. Writ.) ſtreaked. 

STxraTeD [with Architect] chamfered, ee as 
Cockles, Scollops, and other Shell-fiſhes are. 

Srr1'cxer 7 [of aYFican, Sax. to firike] a Piece of 

STR1'CKLESS 1 Wood to ſtrike off the Over · Meaſure 
of Corn, Ec. 

STRICT [ friffus, L.] doſe, exact, poſitive, punctual; 
alſo ſevere. 

STRI'CKEN [LY I Muce d, Sax.] beaten, 1 imitten ; 11 ad- 
vanced, as ſtricken in Years. 

STR1'CTNESS Cof Arictus, L.] Exactneſo, Punctualaeßs 
Rigidneſs. 

ST&1'cTrvs [Arictivus, L.] gathered or <ropped with 
the Hand. | 
STercture [| rifura, L. ] a Spark from a red-hot 

ron. 

ST&1'cTuRE {ina figurative Senſe] ſmall Particles, as, 
Br utes have ſome Strictures of Ratioci nation. 

To STx1Dps [prob. of YTNiban, Saæ.] to ſtep wide; alſo 
to beſtride or lay a Leg over an Horſe. 

A Stripe Uhde and yonbe, Sax.] two Steps or a 
Meaſure of 5 Feet, 

A Cock's SrRIDES [of YEmmnDof YEninan, Sax. to pro- 
create, according to Stinner] the Tread of a Cock in an 
Egg; alſo the wide Step of a Cock... 

STR1'pexT I /fridens, L.] gnaſhing or making a craſhing 
Noiſe with the Teeth, 

ST&1'puLovus | ftridulus, L.] craſhing or ſcreaking. 

STR i'0ULOUSNEsSs, [of fridulns, L.] Screakingneſs. 

STRIFE eri, F.] Contention, Endeavour. 

STrYGes {in 4rchiteZare] are the hollow 88 in 
the Shaſt of a Column, call'd by our Workmen Flutings and 
Grooves. 

To SrRIXE [a yr hican, $ax.] to beat or lit; alſo to af- 
fect or make an Impreſſion on the Mind; to make e- 
ven Meaſure with a Strike. 

A" Sraixk, a Strike for meaſuring of Corn; ale a 
Meaſure containing 4 Buſhels. | 

To STRIKE 4 ,, [Sra-Term) is to take it down. 

7 Sraixk dows into.the Hold (Sea: Term] is to lower any 
Thing into the Hold by Tackles or Ropes. 

A STRIKE of Hax, as much as is heckled at one Handful. 

STRIKE the Top-Sails zpon the Bunt [ Sea-Phraſe] is when 
they are only let down;Maſt-high.. , 

Stz1'x1nG. [of a} TNican, = as hitting, Sc. allo 
a making an Impreſſion upon the Mind or Senſes. 

STR1 Kine H#Þeel-{of a Clock] is the fame that ſome call 
Pin-wheel, on account of the Pins that are ſet round the 
Rim of it. In Clocks chat go eight Days, the ſecond Wheel 
is the Striling· Mhecl or Pin-Wheel ; and, in thoſe, that go 
ſixteen Days, the firſt or great Wheel is deen the 
Striking Wheel: 

STR1'K1NG! Sail Cen. Phra] is the letting down or low- 
ring the Top-ſailss ſo.that, when ont Ship ſtrikes to another 
in this Manner, it is a Complimept of Reſpect and Subwil- 
lion, or a Token of yielding in an Engagement. 

STRIKING [With Sailar,] is when a Slip. coming upon 
ſhoal- Water, beats upon the Ground. 

STRIKING [in che King's-Court] whereby Blood ind; 
the Puniſhment whereof is, that the Criminal ſhall have his 
right Hand ſtrnek off in a ſolemn Manner; for Striking in 
Vemſtinſter- Hall, while. the Courts af Jaſtice are ſitting, the 
ors is; dae for Life,” and F orſeiture of 

tate. 18 lor 2629! s 

A Sraixo UAFrhæng. Sax. 2 Teal. of 1 4 
to bind] any Thong. Tureadeline, g. to tie wit. 

| STkiINGs, the Cords of a muſical Inſtrument, He. 

STRING the Lamprey ¶ Carving - Term] i. e. cut it rt 
N Cin Hayes) a pi ing up the 7M 
der Leg. n Eins 14 1 1 215 

STRI'NGENT [ fringens, L. binding. eld), noi enimbA. 

" STRI/XGENTNESs {of fringens, L. Ja binding Q ality: | 

. Stz1'nGtness{Sofengene] Le, Sax] Fulneis o — 

1 don (5g pzgene, Sax. full pt Sing. 

5 Sram (prob: oy en, Du.] to e off the 

Chak Skin, des c. 

4 2 2 ina 5 e. Paper 0. . 


5 


TP - 
b enen penis to 


"A n [ttepe, Du 1 NU f Lach a a Wii, 
or Scourge, Sc, alſo a Streak in Silk, Cloth, Stuff, kg. 
ST * d [of ftroppen, D.] having the Woche 8. pul- 
0 
4 STzreLixof Mi nero deiiver N of tripudiands, L. leap- 
and dancing, 7. a Trippling} a Youth. 
0 STR1IVE river, F. (river, Dan. (treben, Du. ] to 
FR oor earneſtly, to contend, as to combate with. 


STRIX, the Screech- Owl, accounted” an unlucky or ill- 


boding Bird; alſo a Witch or Hag that changes the Favour 


of Children; a Fairy or Hobgoblin, L. 


ST&ix [in Archite?tare) a 
the rebating of Pillars. 

A STROAK 4 Tpice, Sax.) a Streak, Line, or Daſh. 

A STRoax [ prob. of ſtreich, Teut.] a Blow, 


hannel, Gutter, or Strake i in 


To STRoax [JEnician, Sax. (trygèr, Dan.) to fee! gen- 


tly, to draw the Hand lightly over. 

STRo” KAL, an Inſtrument uſed by Siggi. Makers. 

STROA” KING, a Method of Cure that ſome Peaple have 
given into in certain Diſeaſes, being a Stroaking or Rubbing 
the Part affected with the Hand. 

ASTRoxnG[YEficung, Sax. a Drawing the Hand over. 

STROWN, ſtrewed, 1 — 

To STROLL [prob. 1 10 ro] to rove or ramble about. 

STRO LLING [/. ro ing, or of 8 F.] rambling. 

STROMA'TICKS [of ca, Gr. of corre to iirew] 
Books treating of ſevera E= Subjects. 

STRONG:[) Tong, Sex. ſrring, ** prob. of frenuus, 
L. ] of great Strength, "able: luſty, 

STRO'NGLY [of r Nang lice, Sex. a of rem, L | 
with Strength, 

STRO'NGNESS [JTPagny) Je, Sax] a ſtrong Quality. 

STRO'NGER [JTNanglicoP: Sax. ] having more Strength. 

STRO'NGEsT [YE anFlico)T, Sax. ] having molt Strength. 

STRO'NGULLIog, the Strangury. 

STRO'PHE [SPopy, Gr. of reap, Gr. to turn) tbe fr of 
the three Members of a Greet L 17 Ode or Poem; the 
ſecond being the Antiſtrophe \ anſwers to it; and the 


third is the Fpage that anſwers to neither, but is anſwer'd 
in the next Return. 


Sraoruz, is alſo the firſt Tum of the Chorus, or. Choir of 
Singers in a Tragedy, on one fide of the Stage, anſwering 
to the Antiſtrophe on the other. 

STRovDy [with Saitors] the ſeveral Twiſts at 4 End of 
a Cable or Rope. 

STzuck Cie uv nicud, Sax.] hit, ſtricken. 

STRU'CTURE [ au L.] an Edifice, a IM 
Fabrick or Pile of Building; the Way or Manner of 
Building. 

STRU'CTUR& [with Rheyoricians] A Diſpoſition of the 
Parts of a Diſcourſe, or the Order that is to be obſerved in 
the Framing oſ it. 


STRU'CTURE [with Philoſaphars] f is the Combination or 


Reſult of all thole Qualities or Modifications of Matter in 
any natural Body, which diſtinguiſh it from others; it is 


the ſame Which is termed ae Acaliar Form © or 'Texture o 
ſuch a Body. Þ 4- ' ' 

pans 8 4 Stbet of brbedilg Mites, * | 

To STRU'GGLE) [of (gg yours Gr. accpreing to Mer. 
Caſaub, ] to ſtrive earneltly — to wrellle, 

A STR&u'GGLE, an earneſt or violent Striving. 


STRY"MAy/i-4 Swelling in the Neck, Oc. the King $- 


' Evil, 1 


STRUMAT1Ck [ fArymatichs, L.] of, pertaining: to, or af- 
fected with ſtrumous Humours. 

STRUMA"rickNEss [of frematicar, L. ] a being troubled. 
with ſtrumous Humours or Swellings, that generally ogpear 
in the glandulous or kernelly Parts. 

 S$STRu/MEa. {With Bofarlzfs] the Herb Bon foot, L. 

STRU'MOVs, ſuch Swellings of the Glands are called ſo 


on happen in the Struma. 


4 rauen [ſome derive it of frrout-por, . 
Dung. Pot or common Jakes, c. others of fromper. F. to de- 
ceive, on aceount of Jilting] a commen Whote or Harlot. 

Sreona fof sr heng. ſow 2 String] having Strings, or 


2 
| Stu! n baz. Shoep, whoſe Tail hire been cut 


Manos . 1 Mt. 11 


— r [Wich Carpenters] the. 13 ak is framed into 


dhe Ring-Finet and principal Raſtets. " 
_ S$TruTHIOCA'ME LUS: [rerFoud pa D. 805 the Ofirlch 
or ee eee Fowl which w ANN any. 
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$T 
STRUTH10'MELA LHS, Gr.] a ſort of Quinces, L. 
ST&v'TTinG [. ſtretching out, or of Seo, Sax. a 

Tail, g. 4. erecting the Tail} walking after à proud ſtately 

Manner. | 5 L | 
A Srus [ySybbe, Sax,] a Stump or Piece of the Stock 

of a Tree. 1 | ; | 
STu'zBeD. [of Ivybbe, Sax.) ſhort, well-ſet. 
STu/BBEDNESs, a being ſhort and thick. 


STu'spinG {in Agriculture] the Pulling or Eradieating 


Shrubs, Broom, c. out of Land. | | | 
STuBBLE [ e/fouble, F. Hipula, L.] ſhort Straw after 
Reaping. | | 
1 BBORN [f. d. of being ſtout-born, as ſome think; 


but Mer. Caſaub. derives it of giflegos, Gr. firm] obſti - 


nate, inflexible. 
STu'nBBORNNESs, Obſtinacy, &c. | 
S'rvc [| fucco, Ital.] a Compoſition of Lime and Marble 
powdered very fine, uſed in making Figures and other 
Ornaments of Sculpture. 
STup [ yc009, Sax. ] a Stock of breeding Mares. 
STUD Wow Sax.) a ſort of Button, or a round-headed 
Nail or Boſs. | 
STv'pDep [of 5dudu, 150 ſet with Studs, imboſſed. 
STvu'DpixG-Sails [Sea-Term] Bolts of Canvas extended in 
a fair Gale of Wind, along the ſide of the Main-ſail, and 
boomed out with a Boom. | 
A Srv'penT Nee L. ſtudying, an Etudiant, F.] one 
who ſtudies any Art or Science, eſpecially at an Univerſity. 
S$Tv'priovs | fudiofus, L.] much given to Study, book- 
iſh ; alſo being earneſt for, deſirous of, regardful, Qc. 
STv'piousness [of fudioſus, L. fludieux, F.] Devoted- 
neſs or Propenſity to Study. | 
To STv'py-[ ftudere, L. to apply the Mind to, to contrive. 
STu'py [ot fudium, L. cud, F.] Application of Mind 
to learn or to do any Thing; alſo Earneſtneſs for, Deſire 
of, Regardfulneſs; alſo a Cloſet to ſtudy in, a Library. 
STtury [yſtoff, Brit. Eroffe, F.] Matter; alſo a fort of 
thin Cloth made of Wool. A. 
Sru'yrznc [4. d. filling with SF, i. e. Matter] filling. 
77 Srurr [prob. of wei, Gr. as Mer. Caſaub. con- 
jectures, or of Staff] to cram or fill. | 
STUKET [| fucco, Ital.] a Compolition of Lime and the 
8 Duſt of white Marble pounded together and 
ſifted, wherewith Figures and other Ornaments of Sculpture 
are made. \ 
STULT1'LOQUENCE [ /tultiloquentia, L.] fooliſh Talk. 
A STULM, a Shaft to draw Water out of a Mine. 
STUM, the Flower of Wine ſet a working. 
To Sruu, to put Ingredients into Wine decay'd, to make 
it brisk. 
To STuU'MBLE [g. d. to tumble, of turner, Dan. tomber, 
F.] to be like to fall. 
STU'MMED [ſpoken of Wine} ſophiſticated. | 
STUMP [ſtuinp, Dan.] a broken Piece of a Tree ſtand- 
ing out of the Ground, of a Tooth, Ec. 
To STumy [{tumper, Dan.] to cut off a Stump; alfo to 
brag or boalt. | 
To STuN [efonner, F. or ge) vun, Sax. a Noiſe] to ren- 
der ſtupid or hard of hearing, by a Blow or Noiſe. 
STUNG [YTunzen, Sax. ] wounded or hurt with a Sting. 
- STU'NNED [Dey Tune®, Sax.] ſtupified by a Blow, deaf- 
en'd by a Noiſe, Qc. | | | 
STU'NTED [g. d. ſtinted] hinder'd in Growth. 
STUPEFA'CTIVE [ upefiant, F. flupefatio, L.] of a ſtupi- 
fying Quality. | 
STu'PHA T [prob. of gu, Gr. to aſtringe] a Fomen- 
STUPE tation. | | 
| STu'p1F1IERs, ſtupifying Medicines, the ſame as Nar- 
cot ics. 
STUPRFA'CTIVENEsS|[ of fupefacio, L.] a ſtupifyingQuality. 
STUPEFA'CT1ON, a making ſtupid, dull, or ſenſleſs; alſo an 
extraordinary or great Aſtoniſhment. 
STUPE'xDious [of ſupere, L.] prodigious, wonderful, 
aſtoniſhing. 
" STUPE'NDOUSNESS [of /upendioſus, L.] Aſtoniſhingneſs. s 
STU ers [in Surgery] Pledgets of Tow, Cc. dipped in 


hot Liquors, to be apply'd to Parts affected. 


STv'e1d | fupidus, L.] blockiſh, dull, ſenſlefs; 
STU'P1DNESS | ſtupiditas, L. flupidite, F.] Stupidity, 


dull, or ſenſleſs; alſo to benumb; alſo to aſtoniſh or diſmay. 

STu'por [ Aupeus, F.] a being ſtupiſied, Aſtoniſhment; 
alſo a Numbneſs occaſioned by any accidental Bandage which 
ſtops the Motion of the Blood and nervous Fluids, or by a 


Decay of the Nerves, as in the Palſy. 


To STu'PRATE [ ffuprare, L.] to raviſh a Woman. 


* 


ſtupificare, L.] to make or render ſtupid, 


4 8 | 
by ** 
A 1 


Srurs“Tion, 2 Raviſhing or Deflowring a Woman, 4 
Commuting « Raps, l. Do rr RD 
_ S$Tv'npy [of gjifaggs, Gr. corpulent , Mer. Caſaub.)iirong, 
luſty, bold, reſolute ; alſo a Diſeaſe in Cattle. _ 3 
STu'xpDinEss, Luſtineſs, -Refoluteneſs., . — 
STu'nGEON [Arie L. e/ftourgion, F.] a Fim. 
 ASTurx [JT ne, Sax. ] a young Ox or Heifer. . 
ToSTUTTER [ (tutzen,Tevr.) to ſpeak haſtily and brokenly. 
"Srv*rTEeRrING [of ſtutzen, Teur.] ſpeaking haſtily and 


, 
* 


brokenly. 


Ml 2 Sax. ftig, Dan.] a Hog: ſty. 

Sry [ Mer. Caſaub. derives it of gia, Gr. but Skimmer of 
ye1gan, Sax.) a kind of Swelling upon the Eye- li. 

STY'GIax [Li, of Styx, L.] of, or pertaining to the 
River Styx, which the Poets feign to be the River of Hell; 
alſo infernal, helliſh. | * 

STY GIAN Liguors' [in Chymiſftry] acid Spirits, ſo called 
from their Efficacy in deſtroying or diſſolving mixt Bodies. 

STYLs [Aus, L. gjxa@, Gr.] a Character of Writing; 
alſo the Manner of Expreſſion, & CG. NY 

STYLE [in Chronology] a particular Method of reckoning 
the Year, o/d Style and new Style. | 
_ STYLE [with Botaniſt:] is a Body of a Plant that always 
accompanies the Ovary, either ariſing from the Top of it, 
or ſtanding as an Axis in the Middle, with the young Seeds 
placed round it. 

STYLE [in Dialling] a Line whoſe Shadow on the Plane 
of a Dial ſhews the true Hour-Line, and is the upper End 
of the Gnomon; Cock, or Needle. £ h 

STYLE ſin Muck] the Manner of Singing and Com- 
poſin g. N A: 

STYLE, a kind of Point or Bodkin, with which the An- 
tients wrote on Plates of Lead, Wax, c. 

STYLE [with Surgeons] a long / Steel-Inſtrument, which 
goes diminithing toward one End. | 

STYLE [in Language] is a particular Manner of deliver- 
ing a Man's Thoughts in Writing, agreeable to the Rules of 
Syntax. | | | 

The ſublime Sr v LR, is that which conſiſts in magnificent 
Words and Sentences, which by its noble Bold neſs raviſhes 
— Hearers, and extorts even Admirat ion from the Unwil- 

ing. 473 f | 

The low 3 I Q is that commonly uſed in ſmaller 

The ſimple * and humbler Works, as Letters, 
Dialogues, and common Diſcourſe. | | 

The r 8 is that which partakes of the 

The eguable 2 res © Magnificence of the Sublime, 
and the Simplicity of the Low. J. Attias e 

A looſe STYLE, is a Style which wanting Articles, Num- 
bers, &c. fluctuates here and there, being not connected or 
hung together. | e bark? * Ni ! 

A dry jejune STYLE, is one deſtitute of Ornament, Spirit, 


$2911 ? 

Laconick STYLE [ſo called of Laconia, a City of the 
Lacedemonians) a conciſe Style, comprehending à deal of 
Matter under a few Words. 8 Bas i 

Aftatick STYLE, a Style which is very diffuſive and pro- 
lix, or where abundance of Words are uſed to expreſs a lit- 
tle Matter; ſo called of the People of A, who affected 
Redundancies. l 

STYLE [in Furis-prudence] is the particular Form and 
Manner of proceeding in each Court or Juriſdiftion, agreea- 
bly to the Rules and Orders eſtabliſhed therein. 

STY'LITEs [ſo'called of Simon Stylites, a famous Ancho- 
rite in the fifth Century, who firſt took up his Abode on 2 
Column 6 Cubits high; then on a 2d of 12 Cubits ; then on 
a 3d of 22 Cubits; and at laſt on one of 36 Cubits, where 
he lived ſeveral Years] a kind of Solitaries who ſpent their 
Life on the Tops of Columns to be the better diſpos'd for 
Meditation. * n 

STY Lo Choraico, the Style that is proper for Dancing, for 


either Sarabands, Minuets, Gavots, or Rigadoons. - 


STY 10 Hyperchematico, à Style to excite Mirth, 
Joy, Dancing, and of conſequence full of brisk gay Mo- 
tions. £37 nnd nd. 3 | 7 

STYLO Madrigaleſco, a Style proper for Love and the o- 
ther Paſſiona. 1 eiten t We er 
STYLo Meliſmatico, à natural, artleſs Style. 


OT 3 | 


'  'STYLo Mote&ico, 2 various, rich, florid Style, capable of 


all kinds of Ornaments, and fit to expreſs the Paſſions, 25 
Srrro Pbastaſtico, à free, eaſy, humorous Manner 


Compoſiti onn 
.STY Lo Recitativo | E $66 he 5 dne Paſſions. 
Srxro — a S6 N Q erte 5 * 
i 80 6 3 N ; 131 1983 & & 6 Lb * 8er 
P en i 


| grows under the 


8 U 


Sr Yo Symphonico, 4 Style fit for inſtrumental Muſick, 
STYLo Novo [i. e. in the new Style] i. 6. according to 
the new Computation of Time, as it was ſettled by Pope 


Gregor) XIII. call'd thence the Gregorian Style. This new 


4 


Style now goes eleven Days before the oldz ſo that the firſt 
Day of the Month, among thoſe that uſe the old Style, is 
the twelfth Day with thoſe that go by the new, as they do 
in -moſt Parts of Europe, except in England, &c. * 
STYLo Veteri [i. e. in the old Style} i. e. according to the 
Computation ſettled by Nulius Cæſar, call'd thence the Ju- 
lian Style, which reckons Seven Days later than the Grego- 
rian. See Gregorian and Fa/ian Account. 
STYLOBA'TA [guaoBame, Gr.] the Pedeſtal of a Column or 
Pillar, the Baſe on which it ſtands. 
STY'L,ocs'RaTOHY'o1'pes [of ua a Pillar, ies a 
Horn, and ute e, Gr.] certain Muſcles of the Os HMyoides, 
which draw the Tongue and Larynx upwards, and alſo the 
Jaws in Deglutition, or the Act of Swallowing. 
STYLOCHONDROHKYOIDAEUS [ of gun, dee, and 
veerd'g, Gr.] a Muſcle of the Os Hyoides ariſing from the 
Styloid Proceſs, and is inſerted into the cartilaginous Ap- 
pendix of the Os Hyoiaes. | 


STYLOGLo's8UM | of nN. and 8 Gr. the 
Tongue] that pair of Muſcles which lift up the Tongue; 


they take their Riſe from the Os Sty/iforme, and are implanted 
about the Middle of the Tongue. 


STYLo! Des [guacedVs Gr.] certain Proceſſes of Bone 


which are ſhaped backwards like a Pencil, and fixed in the 
Baſis or Root-of the Scull. . 


SrYLOHTOIDAEus of [gya@+ and dees, Gr.] a Muſcle 
of the Os Hyoides, that ariſes by a round Tendon, from 
near the Middle of the Proceſſus Sty/iformis, and is inſerted 
into the Baſis of the Os Hyoides, the Uſe of which is to put 
the Bone of the Tongue on one fide, and a little upwards. 

STY'LOPHA'RINGAEUs [of sda and paguyg, Gr.] a 


pair of Muſcles which dilate the Gullet, and draw the Fauces 
upwards. 


STY'MMA (Swat Gr. ] a thick Compoſition that is of 
a binding Quality; the groſs or thick Matter of any Oint- 
ment; alſo the thick Maſs that remains after the ſteeping of 
Herbs, Flowers, c. and preſſing out the Oil. 

Sry TIR [ fiypticus, L. gumTines, Gr. ] that is of a bind- 
ing Quality or Nature. b 

STyPTick Water [with Chymifs] a Liquor made of Col- 
cothar © calcined or vitriolated, diſſolved with burnt Allum, 
Sugar-Candy,-the . Urine of a young Man, Cc. good for 
ſtopping the Flux of Blood. 


STY'PTICKNEss [of ypticus, L. of gaTIZes Gr.] an aſtrin- 


gent or binding Quality. 


STYx [Zu, of gry to hate, fear, and be ſorrowful] 
the ſecond River of He//, which runs nine Times round it ; 
the Parent of Victory, who having been favourable to Fu- 
piter in his Wars with the Giants, Styx, by her Means, at- 
tained ſo great Credit, that the Gods uſed to ſwear by its 
Water; and, if any ated contrary to theſe Engagements, 
they were depriv'd of their Nectar and their Divinity, for 
100 Years. Styx is ſaid to have been a Fountain of Arcadia, 
whoſe Waters were venomous, and of ſo ſtrange a Quality, 
that no Veſſel of Metal would hold them, and nothing but 
the Hollow of an Aſs's or Mule's Foot. | 

Sua'pa, the Goddeſs of Eloquence, . 

| Sus's1BLE | ſuaſpbilis, L.] that may be perſuaded. 
Su As io, Perſuaſion, L. 1 | 
Sua'sivE,, of a perſuading Nature. 


Su A'sSIVENESS $ [ of ſuaſorius, L.] Aptneſs to perſuade. 


 Sua's0R1NESS 


Sua'soRY L ſuaſorivs, L.] tending to perſuade. 


Su AVIATION, an amorous Ki 


8. L. 


Sua'vis, e. [in Botan. Writ.] ſweet, either in Smell, or 


Taſte, but moſt commonly the former. N 
Sua'viry [ ſugvitas, L.) Sweetneſs, Pleaſantneſs. 
SuBa'cT10N, a Kneading or Working; alſo a Bringing 

under or Subduing., T“ | Al 
nN ion lin Pharmacy] the Working or Softening of 
r ES oath Cl 3 239 bt . 

To SuBa'GITATE [ fubagitare, L.] to follicitz alſo to have 

to do with a Woman. | | G HY. 


oman. 35k 
SusALBibus, a, um, [in Botan. Mrit.] whitiſh. 
SUBA'LB1D | Jubalbigus, L. LWhitiſh. 


SUB-ALPINE, [of Sub, undet, aud Alpes, L. ] that lives or 
| ountains, called the 4 ang 

- SUuBA'LTERN [of ſubalternus,' L.] that ſucceeds by Turns, 

that is appointed-or placed under. another. r 


* 


Son LrzAN Propoſitions [with Logicians] are ſuch as ait. 


fer only in Quantity and agree in Quality. . 


Sung Trsf Be, inferior Judges or Officers, thoſe who dif- 
. charge their Poſts under the Command and Direction of ano- 


1 ug | 


* 
= * 
7 Fi q 
- _ 


| Sunatrr/xnary [of ſubalteynuc, L.)] ſucceeding by Tatns 
SunalTsRNATELY [ ſubalternatimy L.] ſucceflively: 
„eee are Under-Officers in an Ar- 
8 


B-LIEUTENANT, Cc. & my, appointed for the Eaſe of 
thoſe over them of the ſame Name. 5 8 


Sus-n013, Under- wood Cold Rec.) B.\ - „ 
SUBCARTILAGI neous [ ſubcartilaginens, L.] under the 
Griſtles. | 6,0 f . 
 SuncarTiLacirxEeom [in Anat.] the upper Cartilage of 
the Belly, under the Cartilages of the Cheſt, the ſame as 
rie, g | * 
uscazRu'Lzus, a, um, [in Boran. Mrit.] bluiſh. 
SuBcLAVIAN [in Anat.] a Term applied to an thing un- 


der the Arm- pit or Shoulder, whether Artery, Muſcle, Nerve, 
or Vein. 7 


SUBCLAVIAN 7 Anat.) a Branch of the Vena Cava 
which runs under the Neck-bone. | ; 


SUBCLAYIAN Nee Tin Anat.) the Arteries and Veins that 
paſs under the Clavicles. : 


SuscLavi'cuLar Vein [with Anat.] a Branch of the 


8 Cava or Hollow Vein, which runs under the Neck- 
ne. 3 

SuncLavius [in Auat.] a Muſcle arifing from the lower 
Side of the Clavicula, near the Acronium, and deſcends ob- 
liquely to be inſerted into the upper Part of the firſt Rib, 
near the Sternum. | 

SuBCcoNSTELLA'TION [with fron.) a leſſer Conſtella- 
tion. 


SupconNTRARY Propoſitions [with Logicians) are ſuch as 


agree in Quantity and differ in Quality, as ame Man is 4 


Creature; ſome Man is not a Creature. 


| SUBCONTRARY Poſition [in Geom. ] is when two 
ſimilar Triangles are fo placed, as to have one 
common Angle at the | 
their Baſes not parallel, as in the Figure. 
SuBCONSEQUE'NTIALLY; by way of Conſe- 
quence from a former Conſequence. 
 SuBcuTA'NEOUS | ſubcutanens, L.] lying under the Skin. 
SUBCUTA'NEOUSNESS [of ſubcutaneas, L.] the Lying un- 
der the Skin. | | 
SUBCUTANEUS [in Anat.] a Branch of the Baſilick Vein, 
that runs towards the inward Condyle or Joint of ' the Arm, 
and ſpreads itſelf into the ramus anterior & poſterior. 
SUB-DEAN, a dignified Clergyman next to a Dean. 


SUB-DE'LEGATE Judge, a Judge appointed under another. 


To SUB-DELEGATE | ſub-delegare, 
point another to act under one's ſelf. 
SUBDEN'D {ſpoken of Verſe] low, mean, groveling. / 
SuBD1T1'T1oUs [ ſubditifius, L.] that is put in the Stead 
or Place of another ; that is not what it is pretended to be; 
foiſted in, forged. Fo | | 
To SuBpiv1'ps [of ſub and dividere, L.] is to divide the 
Parts of any Thing that has already been divided. 
SUB-DIVINE [| ſub-divinus, L.] that which is divine but in 
an inferior Degree, as Angels, the Soul, &. 
3 1 a Dividing the Parts of 'a Thing already 
vided. | | 


SuBDIV1S1ONs [in Miliz. Affairs) are the leſſer Parcels into 
which a Regiment is divided in marching, being half the 


J to ſubſtitute or ap- 


greater Diviſions. + | 
To Su DV“ r [ ſubducere, L.] to draw away. | 


SUBDU'CT1ON, a Taking privately from; alſo a Subtracti- 
on, an Abatement. * DAY 


To Suspvu's[ ſubdere, L.] to bring under, to maſter, to 


conquer, to mortify. | | Wo % 4 
SuBpu'PLE Proportion [in Mathem.] is when any Number 
or Quantity is contained in another twice; thus z is ſaid to 
be the Sub-duple of 6, and 6 the Duple of 3. w—_ 
SuBER [with Botan.] the Cork-Tree ; a Cork, L. 
SuBrvU'LGENT | ſabfilgens, L.] ſhining a little. 
SUBHASTA'TION {among the Romans] a particular Way 
of ſelling confiſcated Goods under a Spear or Pike, ſet up 
for that Purpoſe ; a Port-ſale or Out- cry. I 
SUBJA'CENT [ ſudjacens, L.] lying under. 
Su'sBJECT [ ſubjetus, L.] bound, obliged to ſome De- 
pendence; liable, apt, indlinable, wont or uſed to be. 
A Sula r [ ſubjeus, L.] one who is under the Domi- 
nion of a m tt 
Suse | ſubjefum, L.] a Matter treated of, or that 
which a Seience is converſant about. 5 DO IE OY 
To Suns er ſubjetim fup; of Jubjicere to make ſubject, 
to bring under, to make liable, to ohlige. 8 


Sumer {of a Syilgiſn] one of the Terms of a Propo- 


ſition, the other being called the Attribute, 


o 


Su'nzecT {in Poetry] is the Matter treated of, the Eyent 
related or ſet in a fine View and inrich'd with Ornaments. 
Sonner [in Phyſics) the Subſtance or Matter to which 
Accidents or Qualities are joined. 
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Syrien, the being ſubjelt, Obedience to a Superior; 
 alfo a great Dependance, Slavery ; alſo Obligation, Ne- 
ee 
„„ meer che 

abject. W ih e e 
5 W Liableneſs ; Alſo Subjectionk 

7 Sunzor' Nil ſubjangere, L. or of Jub and jeindre, F.] to 

join or add'a Thing, next to another. hho 

SunrTa'ntous L ſubitanen?, L.] fudden, haſty." 

| een [of /ubitaners, L.] Suddenneſs, Haſti- 

nets, | | 

T7 Su'sjuc art [ſubjugare, L.] to bring under the Yoke. 

SuzJu'xcT10N,.2.Joining underneath; Z. | 

SuBjuU/xcTION.. [with Rhet,] à Figure” otherwiſe - call'd 
Subnexion, and Subinſertion ; and by the Greeks, Hypozeuxts- 
_. $vs1To [in Mu. Books] quick ind nimbly, as va/ti fubito, 
turn over quick, Tal. cl aß am 

Sung! Tion, a Bringing under à Yoke, a Subduing, a 
Taming, L 1 

Sus)u'ncTivs Mood [with Grammarians] a Mood thus 
named, becauſe commonly joined to ſome other Verb. 

SUBLAPsA'Rlans [of % after, and /apfus, L. the Fall] 
thoſe who hold that God's Decree of Election was made 
after the Fall of Adam. | 

SuBLA'PSARY, of, or belonging to the Principles of the 
S»blapſarians. | | 

SuBLA'T10N, a Lifting up, L. 

SUBLAXA'T10N [in Surgery] an imperfect * 
Putting out of Joint, when a Bone is got but little or halt 
out of its Place, L. | oF 

SUBLEVA'T1ON, a Lifting up, Eaſing, or Succouring. 

SUBLIEUTENANT, an under Lieutenant. 

SUB-LIEUTENANT, an Officer in Regiments of Fy/i/zers, 
where there are no Enſigns, having a Commiſſion as young- 
eſt Lieutenant, and Pay only as Enſign, but takes Place of 
all Enſigns, except the Guards. 

SUBLIGA'CULUM, a fort oi Truſs uſed in Ruptures, L. 

SUBLIGA'TION, a Binding underneath, L. 

To SUBLIMATE [ ſublimare, L.] to raiſe any volatile or 
light Matter chymically, or by the Means of Fire, to the Top 
of the Cucurbit, or into its Head. 
 Su'BLIMATS, { ſublimatum, L.] Mercury ſublimated. 

\ Correſive Su BLIMATE. [ in Chymiſtry ] a ſtrong corroſive 
Powder made of Quickſilver, impregnated with Acids, and 

then ſublimated up to the Top of the Veſſel. 

 Seveet SUBLIMATE, [with Chymiſts] the corroſive Sub- 
limate of Quickfilver corrected and reduc'd to a white Maſs, 
call'd alſo Aquila alba, and Calomelas. | 

Su'BLIMATED.,:[ ſub/imatus, L. ſublime, F.] raiſed to an 
| Height. | 

SuBLIMA'T1ON [in Chymiſftry] is the Operation of ſub- 
liming, when the finer and more ſubtile Parts of a mixt 
Body are ſeparated from the Maſs, and carried up in the Form 
of a very fine Powder to the Top of the Veſſel. It differs 
not much from Diſtillation, except that, in Diftillation, the 
fluid Parts of Bodies are raiſed, but, in this, the ſolid and 
dry; and only ſolid Subſtances are ſublimed. 

Su'BLIMATORIES, Subliming-Pots. 

SUBLIME, is an Adjective, but is ſometimes uſed with 
the Article zhe as a Subſtantive for Sublimity ; as to the Stile 
of Writing we ſay, ſuch a Piece has much of the Sublime in 
it. Sce Stile. | 

SUBLIMENESS | /#blimitas, L.] Height, Loftineſs. | 

To SUBL1ME | /ublimare, L.] to raiſe, to refine, the ſame 
as to ſublimate. | 1520! 

SUBLIME | {ab{irmis, L.] high, loſty, great. 

The SuBb1mMe [in Diſcourſe] ſignifies ſomething extraordi- 
nary, Which ſtrikes the Soul, and makes a Word raviſh and 
tranſport. | | | : | 

SUBLIMING-Pots, Veſſels uſed in ſubliming mixt Bodies, 
called alſo A!lugels. | 


SuBL1'M3s:[in, Xxat.] the Name of one of the Muſcles 
that bends the Fingers. | | 


SUBLI'MITY 2 'blimitas, L.] Height or Loftineſs of 
SUBL1I'MENEss & Expreſſion, Style, Sc. 8 
Su'BLIMY, the ſame as /ablimate. | Wo gy, 
SUBLINGUA'LES [in Axat.] certain Glands: which run 

on each Side the Tongue, near the Tip of it. | 
SUBLINGUu1'pM [with Anat.] the Cover of the Wind- 

pipe, the ſame as Epiglottis, I. Din 
SUBL1'TION, a Plaiſtering, Dawbing, Smearing, or A- 
nointing, L. 11 x vt Ne 

_'SuBL1'ri0N. [with Painters] the Laying the Ground - Co- 

lour under the-perfe& Colour. . _ TION Pe Tee” 

, SuBLy'NaR: T Liu or ſub and lunarir, L.] under 
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hollow Part of the Scapala, 
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SvnsLU'SanNas | ſeblunicy L. ſublentire;'P.] chte being 
gin 790 381 If eee 
Sontra, um. Cin Baran Wrir.} yellowiſh, 7 
To Subpiiz'nou | fubmergerey L.] to bend a Thing very 
low, to plunge, dip; or drown, under Water; We. 
Son- MAns UA, an Under-Marſhal, an Officer in the Ma-. 
/balſea. ho is Deputy to the chief Marſhal'df the King'; 
Houſe, commonly call'd the Knight-Mzr/hal, and has the 
Keeping of the Priſonert there. W 
Sunmr'rsrd | ſubmerſur, L.] plunged under Water, Er. 
Susut' Rs, a Plunging under Water, a Dipping, Sink- 
ing, or Drowning, . . 
Sunut'sstox, a Vielding to, Roſpect, Humbleneſs; L. 
SuBm1'ss1vE [ ſubmifſits, L.] humble, yielding. 


Foo reyes [of /ubmiſis, L.] Lowlineſs, Humble. 
neſs. ts 1 { * 
Sun u' | [ ſubmiſſus, L.] humble, a lowly, reſpect- 
SUBM1'ss1VE ful. n 
To Svnanmi'r [fubmittere, L.] to be ſubject, to humble 
itielt, to yield; to leave or refer to another. 29 | 
SuBMU"LTIPLE Number or Quality [in Arith, and Gem.] 
is that which is contained in another Number or Quantity, 
a certain Number of Times exactly; thus 3 is the Submulti- 
ple of 21, being contained in it juſt 7 Times. 
SUBMU'LTIPLE Proportion, is the Reverſe of the Multiple 
Proportion; thus the Ratio of 3 to 21 is ſubmultiple. 
SuBNERVa'RE [o/d Rec.] to cut the Sinews of the Thighs 
or Legs, to ham-ftring. | | 
SUBNO'RMAL [of / and norma, L.-a Rule] x Line de- 
termining the Point of the Axis in any Curve Where a Nor- 
mal or Perpendicular, rais'd from the Point of Contact of a 
Tangent to-the Curve, cuts the Axis. mrs. ts 
SUBORDINA'TE [of ſub and ordinatus, L.] inferior, 
placed under another, L. 523d LIN 
SUBO'RDINATED | ſubordonne, F. 
ſet or placed under another. 
SUBORDINA'T1ON, a relative Term expreſſing the Degree 
N Superiority or Inferiority between one Thing and ano- 
that'd | | 
To SuUBo'rn {| ſubornire, L.] to hire or put upon beari 
falſe Witneſs, — other vows Defign le to End 
privily, and inſtructed what to ſay or do. | 
SUBORNA'T10N, a Secret or under-hand Preparing, In- 
ſtructing, or Bringing in a falſe Witneſs, or the Corrupting or 
Alluring a Perſon to do ſuch a falſe AR, 1 
- "—_ vA io of Per jury, the Inticing or Hiring to ſwear 
Ay. | | 
SUB-POENA, i. e. under the Penalty ſc. centum Jibrarum, 
i. e. of an 100 Pounds; the Penalty a Perſon is liable to 
pay, for not appearing upon a Sub-pæna, I. 
SUB-POENA [in Law] a Writ whereby all Perſons, under 
the Degree of Peerage, are called in Chancery. in ſuch a 
Caſe only, where the common Law hath made no Previſon, 
ſo that the Party can have no Remedy by the ordinary Courle 
of Law ; alſo a Writ for the ſummoning of Witneſſes, to 
teſtify in other Courts. | 
SUB-READER [in the Inns o 3 
who reads the Text of the Law the 
upon, and aſſiſts him in the Reading, . 
SuBRE'PTION, the Action of obtaining a Favour from a 
Superior by Surprize, or by a falſe Repreſentation. 
SUBREPTI'TIOUS 7 [| furreptitius, L.] a Term apply'd to 
SURREPT1'TIOUs C a Letter, Licenſe, Patent, or other 
Act, frandulently obtained ef a Superior, by. concealing 
{ome Truth, which, had it been known, would have prevent- 
ed the Conceſſion or Grant. A ID 
Sou NO AN [in the Cizi/ Lam] a Putting another Per- 
ſon into the Place and Right of him who is the proper Cre- 
ditor, F. of I. | a n eine 
Conventional SuBROGATION [in the Civil Law] a Contract 
whereby a Creditor transfers his Debt, with all the Appur- 
tenances of it, to the Profit of a. third Perſon, 27 bali * 
Legal SUeRoGa'T1ON [in the Ciri/ Law) is that which the 
Law makes in Favour of a Perſon, who diſcharges an ante- 


1 o 


of fab and ordinatut, L.] 


* 


an under Reader, 
cader is to diſcourſe 


% 


cedent Creditor, in which Caſe there is a legal Tranſlation 


of all Rights of the antient Creditor to the Perſon, of, the 


neu one. 


SupRoTv'xDUvs, a, um. Tin Boran. Writ] toundilh.. - | 
SuBscaPULa'a1s [With Anat.] a Muſcle of the Arms ſo 
called on account of its being fituated; ſo as to fill up. the 
7/4, It ariſes from Its aha Bl 3 
the upper and lower Rin, and is in 3 fermicireular Man 
inſerted to the Neck of the . humeri, .. This 3 
Infra-ſeapalaris, and Tmmerſus.\ . 
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Sunscatrrionz a Signing or Scning one's Hand-at the 
Bottom of a Writing. | 2 

SunscriyTION [among Bookfullers\. is" whey the” Under- 
-tikers of printing a large Book e Advantages to thoſe, 
that take ſo many Books at 4 certain Price, and lay down 
Part of the Money, before the wore ion is finiſi d. 

Suns GuENT L fubJequens, L.] following immediatcly br 


coming next after another. 
lens, L. } ſerviceable, helpful. 


SuBsE'RVIENT | fub 
SunsE'RVIENCY (of ſubſervient, L.)- Serviceablenes, 
ſefulneſs. 


SupsE' RVJENTNESS 
SUBSESQUIA LTERAL Proportion [ with Mathemat. ] is 
when any kh Line, or other Quantity, contains ano- 
ther once with the Addition of its Moiety or half; and the 
Number of Quantity, ſo contained in the greater, js {aid to 
be to it in a ee Properties, as 6, 95 8, 12, 20, 

„Ee. | 

7 To Sone DE tie, L. 1 ts fink or become lower. 

Suns! ant in Une or L. I a Settling to the Bottom, 
a Settlement in Urine or any other Liquid. 

SuBs1'DlaRY [ ſubſidiarins, L.] that is given or ſent to 
the Aid or Afﬀiſtance of another; hel ing. | 

Su'ns1DY [ Jubſidium, L.] an Aid, ax, or Tribute; 

granted by the Parliament to the King, on preſſing Occaſi- 
= of the State, levied either on Perſons, Lands, or Goods, 
according to a certain Rate. 

To Suns1'sT hs ere, L.] to tand er be; to have a Be- 
ing, to live, to out, to continue. 

SuBs1'sTENCE [ ſubſefentia, L.] Being, Abiding, Con- 
tinuance; alſo Food; alſo Livelihood. 

Suss1'srExce-Money, Half-Pay given to Oftcers, for 
their preſent: Support. 


Suns ED [Cie, F. of ſubfftere, L.] kept in being, 
ſupported, maintained. 


SuBs15TENT [ ſub/iftens, L.] ſubſiſting ; alſo ſettling to the 
Bottom. 

Suns oLA'xus, the Eaſt-Wind, ſo called, becauſe it ſeems 
to ariſe from under the Sun, L. 

Su'ssTAncEe[ ** — L.] Eſſence or Being ; alſo Mat- 
ter, Reality; alſo Eſtate, Goods, Wealth; alſo the moſt 
material Points of a Diſcourſe ; alſo the beſt and moſt nou- 
riſhing Parts of any Thing. 

Su'ssTance [in Phyficks] is a Thing which is conceived 
in the Mind, as ſubſting by itſelf, and as the Subject of 
every Thing that is conceived of it. 

Compleat Suns x ance [in Metaphyſicks] is a Subſtance that 
is bounded in itſelf, and is not ordained to the intrinſical 


perfection of any Thing elſe, as God, an Angel, a Man, &c. 


Incompleat SuBsTAxce [in Metaphyficks] is a Subſtance 
that is ordained to make another Bein "g perfect, and is a Part 
of ſome Compound, as the Saul, a Hand, a Vein, &c. 

Material Suns ra xc [in Metaphyſicks] is a Body that is 
compos'd of Matter and Form, and is the Object of a par- 
ticular Science, as Natural Philofoph 

An immaterial SansT anc [in Merapbyficks) is a Subſtance 
void of Matter and Form, and is the Object of Paetmaticks. 

SuBsTANTIA carticalis cerebri [with 4nat.] the cortical or 
outward barky Subſtance of the Brain, full of Turnings 
and Windings on the Outſide. It is covered with a thin 
Skin, and is of an aſh, grifly Colour. The Uſe of it (ac- 
cording to the Opinion of ſome) is to breed the animal Spi- 
rits ; and there Naturalifts place the Seat of the Memory 
and Sleep, 3 

SuBsTA'NTIAL | ſubſtantialis, L.] ſomething belotiging to 
the Nature of Subſtance, eſſential, real ; alſo ſtrong, ſolid, 
pithy ; alſo wealthy, rich. 

SuBsTANTIA'LiTY 7 {of enge L. ſabſlantiel, F.] 
Sußs rA ee els, Firmneſs, Wealthineſs, 
8erviceableneſs. 

Su'BsTANTIVE [with Grammarians). a Quality aſcribed - 

a Noun or Name, when the Object is con idered ſimpl 
itſelf, and without any Regard to its Qualities, as a 1 
SubPantive, which, being joined to a Verb, ſerves to make a 
compleat Sentence, as an Horſe runs. 


To Su'ssT3 ture [ fibfituere, L.] to put in the Room of 


another, in ſpeaking either of à Perſon or Thing. 

A Su'ssTITuTE [ fubſtitutus, L.] a Deputy, one that 
ſupplies the Place of another. 

SUBSTITUTE [in Pharmacy] is a Drug or Medicine that 
may be uſed in the Stead of n or that will ſupply the 

jc of another of like bh not 35 be the Uſin . 

ussrIiru“rIion [with Graſhmari an,] is t g 0 one 
Word for another; for a Mode, . ; State, Ferſon, or N umber 

of a Word for that of ao ; 


UBSTITOTLION (2.58 vil Law) is the Diſpolal of a. 
Teftator, whereby be ſybſticates one Heir to another, Wo 
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by uation; whic Quamity ache 


8 6 


r Lin Alerbra, Hane KI 19 l 
ſome. other Quantity in the 15 of any Quantity 1s 


h but , 


after another Manner. 
"A Subvr «a67! Bee n Hp | 
yBsTRA'TUM, an [Jnder-lay, a er of Tan or 
any other Thing that 155 — 5 . 7 
Ges on u. 0 \Stoundltling, or 
ouſe, L : 


Laying the Foundatibi of Uh? 
$TY!LAR Line ſi in _ J tight” Line, whereon 
the Gnomon or 8001 al is tea at right Angles 
with the Plane. a 

Sun su L ro heli unde or up a down, 4 | 

Sun-su'prRA particular Proportion. in Geog] the contrary 
or oppoſite to ſuperparticular . 4 4 

UBTAXNGENT of # Clirve n Glam. ] is the. Line that 

determines the Interſect ion of the Tangent with the Axis. 
_ ToSunTEe np [ ſubtendere, L.] to extend or draw underneath. 
' | SUnTE'ns5 (in Crometry] a right Line oppoſite to an 


Extremities of the Arch which meaſure that 
Angle" or, it is a right Line drawn within a 
Circle at each End, and bounded by the Cir- 
cCumfetrence, cutting the Cirele- into 2 unequal 
Parts, to both which it is ſubtended, as A ls the Subtenſe 
to the Arks B and C., 


Sor Rr vous nee" vrhog flowing or running under: 

Su'BTERFUGE [ ſubterfluigium, L.] an Evaſion , Eſcape, 
Shift, a Hole to cre a at. 

SuBTERRa/npous [of fubterraneus, L. beet under the 
Earth or incloſed within the Surface, el, or hollow 
Parts of the Earth. | 

SUBTERRA'NE , fubterraneous. ; E 

SuBTERRA/ NEOUS RSS, the Quality of being underneath 
the Earth. 

Su'sT1LE If ſubtilis, E.] cunning, crafty ; alſo ſharp, 

Sorin 1 at alſo. ſmall, thin, fine ; alſo light 
in Weicht; ; alfo pure, ſeparated from its groſſer Parts. 

Sv'sTILE [in Phyſicks] agpibe exceeding ſmall, fine, and 
delicate, ſuch as the animal irits, &c. the Effluvia of odo- 
rous Bodies, c. are ſuppoſed to be. 

SusT1L1za'TionN I in Chymiſtry ] the Diſſolving or 
Changing a mix'd Body into a pure Liquor, or into a fine- 
Powder, 

To Sv'sTILIZE C fabritife „F. of ſubtilis, L. ] to make 
ſubtile or thin; alſo to uſe Sabtilties, Tricks, or uirks. 

' Sv'sT1LENEss [ ſ#ub77/itas, L.] Subtility. 

SUuBT1'LETY @ | ſubtilitas, L.] Sharpneſs of Wit, Craft, 4 

S prtzrr, 5 ubtle cunning Trick, a Fetch 2 irk. 

To SusTRa'ct [| ſubtrafum, ſup. of ſubtrabere, L. ] to 
deduct or take from. 

SUBTRA'CTION, a Subtracting orTaking: off or from, F.of L. 

Simple SUBTRAC'TION [of Integers] is the Methog of 
taking one Number out of another of the ſame Kind, as 
Pounds, Ounces, Yards, Ec. out of Pounds Ounces, Fards, (c. 

Compound SUBTRA'CTION [in Aritbn. Ja Method of taking 
a Sum compounded of ſeveral different Species, from 
another Sum compounded. of the fame, ſort of Species, as 
Pounds, Shillings, and Pence, out of Pounds, Shillings, and Pence. 

SuBTRAH'ENnD [quod elt ſubtrabendum, L. ] a leſs Number 
to be ſubtracted or taken out of a greater, 

SuBTRY'PLE Ratio ſin Arithm 13 2 Kc. ] is when one 
Number or Quantity is contained in another 3 Times: Thus 
2 is faid to be the Sub triple of 6, as 6 is the Triple of 2. 

To Susve'rr[ ſubvertere,L.,] to overturn, overthrow, ruin, 

SuBve'RTER, an Overturner, a Perverter, L. 

SUBVE'RS1ON,'a Turning upſide down or Overthrowing, I. 

Sunu'rBlan [| ſuburbanus, L.] of, or pertaining to the 
Suburbs. OX 

SuBU'RBICARY (of ſuburbia, L.]. a Term apply'd to 
thoſe Provinces of Haly, which compoled. the antient Dioceſs 
or Patriarchate of Rome. 

Su'nukBs [ ſuburbia, L.] "8 Buildings, toc. belonging to 
a City, but without the Walls. 

Succa'co [with Apotbecaries] any Juice boiled or thickened 


with Honey or Sugar into a Kind of hard Conkiſtence, 


other wiſe call'd Reb, and Apothyliſma. 
Succz Dx NEOus | /ucredaneus, L.] ſucceeding or coming 


| in the Room of another, at a fuccedatieaus Medicine, a Medi 


cine uſed after or inſtead of another. 
Succz D' nu {in Pharmacy] 3 3 Medicine fublituted-! in 


the Place of another firſt. preleribell upon Account, of. the | 


Difticulty of getting ſome of the Iugredients, L. 


Succk b [ fuccedens.of fuccedere, Ln ſacceder, F. 1 * | 
cedent, following after* or in the Place f another, going 


well forward, PW e kg falling out of 
Soy dun Sc 


Angle, ſuppoſed to be drawn between the 2 
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[/uccedens, L. J ſuecceding, coming or fol- 


* 


Sucen pur 
owing after. gs SIS) nll Sh 501 
| . fin 4#rol.] are the zd, 5th, sth, an 
tith; ſo named, becauſe they ſucceed or follow. Angles in 
a Figure of the Heavens, yet not ſo much in Order as in 
Dignity and Condition. Jabal). ak ur at an? 
75 Succsz'p [ ſuccedere, L.] to follow next after; alſo to 
come in the Place of another ; alſo to go well forward, to 
ſucceed well, to proſper ;. alſo to fall out or come to paſs. 

Succkz x TOR, he Fas ſings the Baſs or loweſt Part, dec 

SuccenTuRIA'TAE.. See Renes Sucrenturiate. | -. 

Succzxruk ia Trio [among the Romas] the Filling up the 
Number of Soldiers that are wanting in a Company or 
Troop, L. | | N 1 

SuccenTurIa'TION, the Ad of Subſtituting, — 

Succsss [ fucceſſus, L.] the Event or Iſſue of an Affair or 
Buſineſs; it is allo uſed for a happy Iſſue or good Luck. 

Succg'ss rut, fortunate, proſperous, lucky... . . 

Succz'ssFuLNnEss [of ſucceſſin, L. ſurcex, F. and xulney, 
Sax.] Fortunateneſs. | . 

Succe'ss10N, a Succeeding or Coming after; alſg'a Series 
or continued Order of Time; alſo an Inheritance or Eſtate 
come to a Perſon by Succeſſion. is O 

Succe'ss10N 8 5 Philoſ.] an Idea, gained by reflecting 
on that Train of Ideas conſtantly following one another in 
our Minds, when awake. | | 

Succx'ss1oNn [in Law] ſignifies a Right to the Univerſality 
of the Effects left by a Perſon deceaſed. | 

Success10Nn ab inteſtato [in Law] is the Succeſſion a Per- 
ſon has a Right to, by being next of Kin. 

A Teflamentary Su cckss io [in Late] is that which a, Per- 
ſon comes to, by Virtue of a Will. wel 

Success10N in the direct Line [in Law) is that which 
comes from Aſcendants or Deſcendants, 4 

Collateral Succession [in Law] is a Succeſhon which 
comes by Uncles, Aunts, Couſins, or other Collaterals. 

Abandon 

Facent 
will accept of. 

Success10N of the Signs [in Afrol.] is that Order in which 
they are commonly reckoned, as Aries, Taurus, Gemini, &c. 
otherwiſe called the Conſequence of them. 9 

Succe'ss1vE [ ſucceſſivus, L.] that ſucceeds or follows one 


after another. TA ent 
[of fucceſif, F. ſucceſſivus, L.] the com- 


3 Sucexs3108 vexatious one which no Body 


SUCCE'SSIVENESS 
ing one after another. | 
Succe'ss0R, one who ſucceeds another in his Place or 


Eſtate, L. 
l ſuccinctus, 
8. 


Succ1'xcT 
in a few Wor 

Succ!'xcTNEss [of ſuccinctus, L. ſuccinct, F.] Brevity, Cc. 

Su'ccinum, Amber, a ſort of congealed Subſtance, that 
is of different Colours, white, yellow, dark, brown, and 
black, L. 

Su'ccory [chicorium, 
alſo wild Endive. 

Sacco's1Ty [ ſuccoſitas, L.] Fulneſs of Juice. 
© SuccoTH Benoth [IN. Heb. i. e. the Tabernacle of 

Daughters.] An Idol of the Babylonians, call'd the Babyloni- 
an Venus, and is ſuppos'd to be the Venus Melitta; and it 
is not improbable but that the Name Venus may have taken 
its Original from H Benoth, Daughters. The Temple of 
this Goddeſs was built in ſuch a Manner, that there were 
ſeveral private Apartments or Retreating-places. 
men (as Hiſtorians ſay) were obliged by the Law of their 
Country, once in their Life-time, to expoſe themſelves in 


L.] brief or ſhort, comprehended 


L MX Ge, Gr. ] the Herb ſo called, 


Honour of the Goddeſs ; and the Strangers, in Requital for 


the kind Entertainment they had received, offered Money to 
the Goddeſs. This Relation is partly confirm'd by Juſtin, 
who fays, it was accounted a kind Expreſſion of Civility, 
among the Babylonians, to grant Liberty to their Gueſts to 
lie with their Wives. 3 | 
SuccoTR1'neg Alves [ſo called of Succotra, an Iſland on the 
Coaſt of America where it grows] the fineſt ſort of Aloes 
called ales hepatica, from its being of a liver Colour. 
To S'uccour [|| ſuccurrere, L.] to aſſiſt, help, or relieve. 
To Succour | Sea-Language) to ſtrengthen a Thing and 
make it more firm; as to ſuccour a Maſt, Cable, c. 
To Succour 4a Place [in War] is to raiſe the Siege of it, by 
driving the Enemy from before it. 2 7 0 | 
Su'ccour [| /ecours, F.] Help, Relief, a Supply. 
Succous | /uccoſus, 79 juicy, full of juice. 
Syu'ccour fin Fortif. e m 
Place, that is, to raiſe the Siege, and force the Enemy from it. 
Su'ccourLEss | [of '/ecours, F. of ſuccurrere, L.] without 
- Sugcour, Help, Relief. SA ISLAMIC 


4 


[ſin Law] is a burdenſome or 


The Wo- 


Temple. 


is an Enterprize made to relieve 3 


* : * bs — ; 
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Succusus, à Demon, which, aſſuming the Shape of a 
oman, is lain with by a Man. A Is tt 
Su dcul a [in' Mechanicks) a bare Axis or Cylinder with 

Staves in it, to move it round without any 7 Impanum, L. 

97 3 [ fucerlentus, L.] full of Juice, juicy. 

a'c | * F N 

: S 1 l . b. N 7 
To Succu'ms [ ſuccumbere, L.] to fall down, fink; or faint 

under, as to ſutcumb under the __— of Afiiftions. | 

| ARIEL [> ſuccumbere, L. I a Sinking or Fainting 

under. i FILLS | 

- Su'ccus, Juice, Moiſture, Sap, ZI. 

my Pancreaticus [ with Phyſicians] the Pancreatick 

JUICE, L. 4 wv | and! * 
Succus {with Botan.] the Plant Devil's-bit, L. | 
SUCCUSSA/T ION (in PLyfet} a Shaking of the nervous 
Succu'ss10N arts, procured by ſtrong Stimula- 

tories, Friction, and the like, 

apoplectick Affections, | 1 | 
Succuss10N [in Phyficks] a violent Jolting or Shaking, L. 

-. Sucn [ypylc, Sax.] like this, | 
To Suck [pyuccan Tua. Sax. ſugere, L.] to draw in 

with the Mouth; alſo to draw as ſeveral inanimate Things do. 
Suckers of Trees [in Husbanary] young Shoots which 

proceed from the Root of a Tree, Off-ſets. 
Sucx-$TONE, a Fiſh called a Sea-Lamprey. 


ſuch as are commonly uſed in 


To Su'cxLE [of yuccan, 1 to give Suck. 
Su'cxLING [of yuccan, Sax. ] a ſucking Child ; alſo giy- 
ing Suck. | 


Su'cTion [| ſufus, L.] a Sucking. © 
Sud (with Mariners] the South- Wind. 
Supa'T1ON, a Sweating, I. 30 
Supa'mixa [in Medicine] little Pimples in the Skin, like 
Millet-Seeds, in the Shoulders, Neck, Breaſt, Sc. L. 
Sup ATOR Y, a Sweating-Houſe, L. 
Su'paToRy { ſudatorins, L. ] of, or pertaining to Sweating. 
Su'ppeN, [Foon, Sax. ſubitaneus, L. ] coming unexpeR- 
ea haſty, quick. | 
u'pDENNESS [Sonne y, 
nels, e.. | 
Su'por Sweat, a watery Humbur in the Body, compound- 
ed of a moderate Quantity of Salt and Sulphur, L. 
Supo FIA T [with Phyſicians] Medicines that provoke 
Supok1'rERA y or cauſe Sweating, L. | 
Supor1'FEROUSNEsS [of ſuderifer, L.] Aptneſs to cauſe 
Sweat. | 
SuvoriF1cxs [ ſudorifica, L.] provoking or cauſing Sweat. 
To be in the Sups (0 Treyoven, Sax. to boil] to be em- 
barraſſed in ſome unſucceſsful Tranſaction or Affair. | 
Sups [prob. of geyoven, Sax. or ſodden, of reo Ban, Sax. 
to boil] a ſoapy 7 wherein Cloths are waſhed. | 
To Sus [prob. of ſuivre, F. and that of ſegui, L. to fol- 
low] to proſecute at Law 3 alſo to entreat earneſtly ; alſo to 
put in, to preſs, to labour hard to get an Office, Ec. 
To Sus [in Falccury] a Term uſed of a Hawk, who is ſaid 
ſo to ſue, hets when ſhe wher Beak. 
Su'sT [LV, F.] a Kind of Fat found in Sheep, Oxen, 
Sc. which being melted down and clarified makes Tallow. 
To Su'rrer Ferre, L. ſoufrir, F.] to undergo, endure, - 
or lie under any. Pain, Grievance, or Inconvenience ; 
to bear with, give Leave, to permit. | 
'Su'FFERABLE, that may be borne, endured, or ſuffered. 
Su'FFERABLENEss [of /ouffrir, F.] Capableneſs of being 
endured, - | | 
Su'FFERANCE [| ſufferentia, L. ſouffrante, F.] Allowance, 
Permiſſion, Leave, Forbearance ; alto ſometimes Affliction. 
Su'rFERANCE [in antient Cuſtoms] a Delay or Reſpite of 
Time the. Lord granted his Vaſlal for the Performance of 
Fealty and Homage, fo as to ſecure him from any 
Se izaure. | | 
SurFERE'NTIA pacif [old Rec.] a Sufferance or Grant of 
Peace or a 'Truce. | a 988 
Su'rPERER Icli qui ſouffrt, F.] one who bears an Incon- 
venience, Loſs, Pain, or Puniſhment. | | 
Su'rFERING [with Logicians] is the fifth of the Catego-. 
ries ; as ts be beaten, ts he broken, to be warmed, &c. . | 
| SuryFer8v'RAE [in Medicine] certain Puſtles or Wheals in 
Children, cauſed by Heart. Oh: ad. ; 
To SUFF1'cs | ſufficere, L.] to be enough. | _ _ _.. - 
SUFFI'cIENCY, Pride, Conceit, or Preſumption, Sir W. 


_ SupF1'cigexcy [ /ufficientia, L, ſuffſance, F.] a being 
- SUuFF1'clENTNESS 5 ſufficient, Ability, Capacity. 
 Supe1'cienÞ [ ſufficiens, L.] that ſuffices or. 1s enough. 
to ſatisfy Neceſſity; able, capable. 0 en e 
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Suren TUM 2 Perfume which is burned or ſmoaked 7 "fy Swity [prob. of fouiller, F.] to deflle, to dirty, to 
Su'rrrrvus ! 8a Powder compounded of odoriferous dawb, to foul ooo © 0:0 | 


Plants, Gums, t. which thrown upon Coals ſends forth 45 e Sur the Fancy, is to fill it with filthy, naſty; or im- 
">; &a& 555 5 4 7 8 


grateful Smell, L. AE an Jauk Bae pure Thoughts. | 
SurrLa'rion, a Blowing'or Puffing up; . 1 Su'Lemus, a fat, unctuous, mineral Subſtance, fuſible, and 
7 Su'rrocats [ 1 Jormhis L.] to ſtop the Breath, to inflammable by Fire, and not diffolvible or 4 11 
ſmother, to Rifle, or choag. capable of being mixed with Water, L. and A A 
SurrocaTio Uterina 3 4 Diſeaſe in Wo- is expreſs'd by one of theſe Characters | 
men, commonly call'd Fits of the M „ and thought to Sutrnun [with Chymi/ts] their ſecond hypoſtatical or active 
be cauſed by Vapours violently ariſing from thoſe Parts, I. Principle; a liquid clammy Subſtance which ſoon takes 
SurFoca'T10N, à Stifling, Stopping” of the Breath, a Fire, and riſes up like Oil after Diſtillation, called alſo 
Choaking, L. i 1% of AAR WV K- tt 2 philoſophorum, and is expreſs'd by this Character WV 
Su'FFRAGAN [ ſuffragancus, L.] 4 Term apply'd to a SuLPHUR virwn, is fo called as it is taken out of the 
Biſhop, in reſpe& to his Archbiſhop, on whom he depends, Mine, a Kind of greyiſh, argillous Clay, which 
1 . 


and to whom Appeals are made from the Biſhop's Official. eaſily takes Fire, &fc. L. and is expreſs'd by this 
Su'rrFRAGE [ Fragium, L.] a Vote at an Election in Fa- Character | 

vour of any Perſon ; alſo Approbation or Allowance in the Flower of Sulrnus, is the pureſt and fineſt Part of Sul- 

general. 8 MA n eee eee phur, gained by evaporating Sulphur by Sublimation. 
SurFRU'TEX [in Botany] a low, woody Plant that ſends/ Sutynur of Axtimony [in Chymiſftry] a Medicine prepared 

out no Leaves from its Root, and begins to be branched from the Regulus of Antimony, boiled in Water and trained, 

from the Bottom of its Stalk, as Lavender, Rue, Sage, &. and having Vinegar afterwards poured on it; which done, a 
Surrv'MIGATED | ſuffumigatus, L.] ſmoaked underneath. reddiſh or gold-celoured Powder ſinks to the Bottom of the 
SurFumic'arion [with Phyſicians, &c.] an external Me- Veſſel, which is called golden Sulphur of Antimony.. 

dicine made of a Decoction ef Roots, Herbs, Flowers, Mineral Su'.rnur, a Kind of hard, earthy Bitumen, of 


Seeds, &c. the Smoak of which is conveyed into the Body, a ſhining yellow Colour, a ſtrong ſtinking Smell, eaſily tak- 


by means of à Cloſe-ſtool, for Diſeaſes of the Bowels, ing Fire and diſſolving. 


Fundament, and Womb, . Magiſtery is Sulphur diſſolved in a ſufficient 
Suyeu'ssp [ Jufuſus, L.] poured out. | Milk of SuLPHuR Quantity of Water, with Salt of 
Sur ru'siox, a Pouring upon or Spreading abroad, L. Balm Tartar, and precipitated by means 
Sur ru's ion [with Ocu/ifs) a Diſtemper in the Eye, called of the Spirit of Vinegar, or ſome other Acid. 

a Pin and Web. | © 190-37, an, Black SuL.pnuR [with Chymiſts] is expreſs'd by 3 
Sus, an Inſet, a Sea-Flea. this Character | : 
To Sue. | fugere, L.] to ſoak in Water. SuLPHU'REOUs [| ſulphurens, L.] of, or pertaining to, or 


Sv [ſuwgr, C. Br. ſucker, Dan. ſucre, F. ſatcha- full of Sulphur. | 

rum, L. odge, Gr.) a ſweet Juice extracted out of SuLPHUREOus Spirit of Vitrio [with Chymiſts] is the 
Canes growing in the Weft- Indies, which being bruiſed and Spirit that riſes with a very gentle Heat, after the Spirit and 
reſſed are put into Veſſels, where the Liquor is boiled 7 Oil of Vitriol, (after the Diſtillation of Vitriol) by a moſt 

ir imes, till it is brought to a Conſiſtence, by means of Le- violent Fire, are forced into the Receiver, the Matter being 

mon- Juice. 80 commonly rectiſied in a Glaſs-Veſſel. 

Su'c arx-Royal, the Matter of it ought to be the fineſt re- SuLPHu'REOuSsNEsS N [of ſu/phurevs, L.] a ſulphureous 

fined Sugar; which being melted with a weak Chalk-Water SuLPHURE'ITY 5 uality. 

is ſometimes allomed, to prevent'the Lime from reddening it, Su'LTAN, the Grand Seignior ; alſo ſome other Mabome- 


and is 3 Times clarified, after wry it is * tp a Prince. 
To Succt'sT | ſuggeſtur, ſup. of ſuggerere, L.] to prompt, ULTA'NA | of ao 

to put into _ fn z alſo A _ to — hs . SU'LTANESS 5 che Grand Seignior s Conſort. | 
Succe'sT10N, a Prompting or Putting into one's Mind; SuLTa'xa's, certain Turkiſh Ships. | 

an Inſinuation ; alſo a Suppoſition or Guels. SuLTANE [in Confectianary] a Sugar-Work made of Eggs, 

. SveilLa'na [with Oculifts] a black and blue Spot with a Sugar, and fine Flower. | 

Blow ; a black or blood-ſhot Eye, L. Sul TAN, a Turkiſp gold Coin, in Value about 8s. Eng- 

To Su'G1LLATE [ ſugillare, L.] to beat black and blue. liſb Money. | 


SUGILLAT1O'NEsS, black and blue Spots, the Marks of Su'LTRINEsSs [q. d. Smwe/trineſs] exceſſive Heat. 


Stripes or Blows; alſo red Spots in malignant and peſtilential Su'LT&Y [q. d. ſeltry] exceſſive hot and cloſe, ſpoken of 


Fevers, like thoſe which appear in the Skin after beating, L. the Weather. 


Su1r'cipe [ /uicidium, L.] Self- killing, Self- murther. Sum [L ſumma, L.] a certain Quantity of Money; the 
Suit | fuite,'F.} a Proſecuting at Law, being the ſame as Suum S Subſtance of a Diſcourſe, the Abridgment of a 
an Action, either rea! or perſonal. Book, &c. 


Suir, a Petition, Requeſt, or Motion, eſpecially to ſome Sum [with Mathemat.] the Quantity ariſing from the Ad- 
great Perſon. C2 | dition of 2 or more Magnitudes, Numbers, or Quantities 
SurT of Court 7 [in Law] Attendance which Tenants owe together. | | 
SulT-Service $0 the Court of their Lord. Sum of an Equation [in Algebra] is when the abſolute 
SurT-Covenant [in Law) is where the Anceſtor of one Number being brought over to the other Side, with a con- 
Man has covenanted with the Anceſtor of another to ſue to trary Sign, the Whole becomes equal to nothing. 


his Court. . | ' -SumBRIERO [in Spain, &c.] a Canopy of State held over 
SurT-Cuſtom [in Law] is when I and my Anceſtors have Princes or great Perſons, when they walk abroad, to skreen 


been poſſeſſed of our own and our Anceſtors Suit, Time them from the Sun. 


out of Mind. Summa, a Sum of Money; alſo the chief Point of a 
Surr real F [in Law] is when Men come to the Court, Matter, L. "6289 . 1 
Sui regal called the Sheriff's Turn or Leet. 8 Summa [in d Deeds) a Horſe- load, as Summa Ligni, a 


SuiT' of the King's Peace, is the Purſuing a Man for the Horſe-load of Wood, L. ; 
Breach of the King's Peace, by Treaſon, Inſurrection, or Summa frumenti [old Rec.] eight Buſhels or a Quarter of 
Treſpaſs, | & -, Wheat, ſtill call'd a Seam in Kent, &c. 0 

Suir- Silver in the Honour of Ciun in Shropſbire] a Rent Suma en 7a rank ſmelling Shrub, that bears a black 
paid by the Free-holders, to excuſe them from Appearance =Su'mmac 5 Berry, uſed by Curriers in dreſſing of Leather. 
at the Court-Baron. CT gar we eee Sunna Ta Toll, antiently paid for Horſe-carriage ; 
Su!'TABLE [of faite, F.] ſuiting with, agreeable to. Suma F alſo an Horſe-load. = 


 Swi'TABLENE8s [of ſuivre, F. ſeſui, L. to follow] Agree- Su'MMARILY [ ſommairement, F. ſummarit, L.] 3 


K. 


922 


ableneſ. n 40 ä 1. Su'mmary [ ſummarium, L.] a brief Collecting or Ga 
A Su1'tos, one who courts a Woman; alſo one who ſues ing up a Matter in a few Words. 3 8 
ſor any Place or Office. ä S8S8Wuxmu⁰ AY furmarivs,L.] concile, ſhort, brief, abridged. £ 
To Su1'To to woo or court a Maid or a Woman —_— 8 the Art of finding the flowing 
Su'Lcus aguæ [in antient Writ.) a ſmall Stream of Water, a vantity from on. A ket pl 650, 
Brook. _ [ r . J. Nr ntl 1 12 Mar o'RIus calculus, the Method of ſumming differential 


dogged, ſtubborn, pee viſn. ntity, from whoſe Differencing the given Differentia 


 Su'LLENNEsSs, à reſentful or angry Silent. + SuluMaToRY Arithmetich, is the Art of finding the flow+ . 


. 


 Sw'1118p; {of ill, F.] foiled, tarniſned. ing Quantity from the Fluzion,/ and fo is the ſame with the 
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SVA [1 engl Hawk u faid to be ſummed, 
when ſhe hag her Feathers and is fit to be taken ſrom the. 
Eyrie of | | * 


N [ſpoken of Birds] compleatly feathered ar ſiedg d. 
TT nog dt Trey nt 11 4 
r Sar. ſommer, Dan.] that Seaſon: 
of/the Ver when the Generality of Plants and Fruits are 
coming 6 Maturity. t 0 
Sa'Auν fin Arcbitacture] 2 large Stone, the firſt that is 
RES to make a cxols 


- 
- 


laid pver Columns and Pilaſters in be a 0 
Vgalt, or that Stone which, being laid over a Piedroit or 
Column, is made hollow to receive the firſt Haunce of a 
Plat- band. a 8 . 7 

Suymer [in Carpentry] 2 large Piece of Timber, which, 
beitig ſupported on 2 Stone-Peers or Poſts, ſerves as a Lintel 
to Door, Window, c. 

SunukER- Ter [in Archite#.] a Beam full of Mortiſes 
for the Ends of Joiſts to lie in. 


 SuMME R-Sawt [ foubreſaulte, F.] a Feat of Activity ſhow'd 


- 


by 2 Tumbler. 

2 Sun ir, to fallow or till Land in the Summer- 

Pime. | 

Su'MMIT ena. L.] the Top, Vertex, or Point of a 
riangle, a Pyramid, a Pedement, c. 

Su'MmiTs [with Florifts] are thoſe little Bodies which 
hang upon flender Threads in the Middle of the Flower; 
they contain a prolifick Duſt, which is analogous to the 
Male Seed in Animals. | 

To Su'mmon [ /ymmonere, L.] to call or cite one to appear 
beforg a Judge or Magiſtrate ; alſo (in War) to demand the 
Surrender of a Place. 

Mo'NEAS, a Writ judicial which is of great Diver- 
ſity, according to the divers Caſes wherein it is uſed. 

Summo'ntas ad warrantizandum, is the Proceſs whereby 
the Vouchee is called. h 

Su'mmoneR DD petty Officer who calls a Man to any 

Su'MNER Court, eſpecially to the Eccleſiaſtical 
Court, an Apparitor. | 

Su'MmoNINnG [ ummonitio, L.] a Calling to appear or to 
ſurrender. 

SumMo'NITOR, an Apparitor, who is to cite Offenders to 
appear at a certain Time and Place, to anſwer to the Charge 
exhibited againſt them. 

SuMMONITO'RES ſcaccarii [old Rec.] Officers wha aſſiſted 
in collecting the King's Revenues, and cited Defaulters into 
the Exchequer-Court, L. 

SUMMONITO'RES L Rec.] Summoners or Apparitors, 


who cited Offenders to appear at a certain Time and Place, 


to anſwer to any Charge or Complaint againſt them, I. 

Su'MMONS [in terra petita] a Summons made upon the 
Land which the Party, ſending the Summons, ſeeks ta have. 

SUMMuUM bonum [i. e. the chief Good of human Nature] 
This was for many Ages the Subject of Philoſophical Con- 
troverſies, and Varre reckons up no leſs than 288 different 
Opinions about it, that is, wherein it did conſiſt. Some de- 
fine it to be that which by its Enjoyment renders truly 
and compleatly happy. This is diſtinguiſhed by Schoolmen 
into that which is ſimply and adequately ſo, and beyond 
which there can be no other, which they call felicitas com- 
prebenſorum; and into a leſſer and ſubordinate one, which is 
called felicitas viatorum, L. 

Su'mPTER-Hor/ſe [prob. of forme, D. a Burthen, 
ſaumpford, Teut.] a Horſe which carries Neceſſaries for a 
Journey. | | | 

Su'mpTuarY [ ſumptuarius, L.] of, or pertaining to Ex- 
pences. | 

SumyPTuary Laws, Laws made to reſtrain Exceſs in Diet 
and Apparel, which were repealed, Anno 1, Fac. I. | 


SumPTuo'sITyY [ /umpturitas, L.] Sumptuouſneſs, Coſtli- ' 


neſs, Statelineſs, Magnificence. | 
Su'myTuous [ ſumptuoſus, L.] rich, coſtly, ftatoly, mag- 

nificent. | \ 
Su'MPTuousSNEss | /umpturfitas, L. ſumptuofith, F.] Coſtli- 

neſs, Statelineſs, We e | | 


| Sun [sunna, Sax.) the Efficient, Illuminator, and 


Ruler of the Day, a glorious Planet, the Spring of Light 


and Heat. | | | | 

The Sun [ Hieroglyph.} was repreſented fitting upon a Lion 
lead, and a Bundle of Ears 
of Corn in one Hand, to expreſs the Power and Goodneſs 
of that Luminary, in cauſing all the Fruits of the Earth to 
bring forth their Increaſe ; and ſometimes by a beautiful 


young Gallant, ſtanding half naked in a Ship neatly trimm'd, 
ſupported on the Bick of a large Crocodile, with Flames of 
Fire round about it. The Swiftneſs of the Sun's Motion 
Was repreſented by a winged Horſe. Sometimes they repre - 
- ſented the Sun by, a Pbækhix, and alſo by a Hawk, becauſe 


- 


q 


«. ] A You 
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of its quick Sight. The Sun was ab uniyerſal God, adored = 
in all Parts of the World. In Britain, its Idol ſtood upon 
an high Pillar, as half -a Man with a: Face full of Rays of 
Light, and a flaming Wheel on his Breaſt. + From the Sun; 
the firſt Day of the Week is denominated Sunday.” | 
_ The gun and Moon [in berg . were by the Antients 
uſed to repreſent Eternity, becauſe the Heathens thought 
* were without Beginning and End. 11 
unn Sar. ſondag, Dan.] the firſt Day 
of the Week, ſo called, as being ſet apart by our Saxon An- 
ceſtors for worſhipping the Idol of the Sun. L 
SunDay-Letter, the Dominical Letter. » 
3 Lof rund nian, Sar. ] to divide or part 
under. | 


Sy'#orty [of yunven. 8ax.] divers. 
Su y-Dew, a Plant, otherwiſe call'd Luſt-wort, Moor-grafs, 
and Red- rat. | | 
Sun-Flozwer, a Plant bearing a fine, large, yellow Flower 
with radiated Leaves, or ſpreading like the Rays of the Sun. 
Su'ww3ness {SunmcFneyye; Sox.] 2 being expoſed or 
lying open to the Sun-beams.  - | 
Suanas'ra 7 lin My. Books] the Name of certain Pieces 
guxa “rA F of Inſtrumental Muſick, of two farts; the one 
for Churches and Chappels, the other for Chambers and 
private Concerts. | | | 
Su'ONANTINA, 2 little, ſhort, plain, and eaſy Sonata, al. 
Su'ovETAUR1'LIA @ | among the Romani | a Sacrifice, 
So'LiITAURYLIA 1. they offered 3 Victims of 
different Kinds, a Bull, a Nam, and a Bear. 
To Sur | fouper, F.] to eat a Supper, an Evening -Meal. 
To Sur [yuppan, Sax. ſuppen, Da.] to drink by little 
and little. | 
Su'PERABLE [ ſuperabilis, L.] that may be overcome or 
ſurpaſſed. - | | 
Su'PERABLENEsS [of ſuperabilis, L.] Capableneſs of be- 
ing overcome or ſurmounted. 3415 
To Su'ptrABou'nD ¶perabundare, L.] to be over and 
above, to be ſuperfluaus. | 
SU'PERABU'NDANCE [| ſuperabundantia, L.] very great 
Plenty, Superfluity, Exceſs. | 7 | 
Su'PERABU'NDANT [| ſuperabundans, L.] overflowing in 
Plenty, enough and too much, exceſſive. 
SuPERABU NDANTLY [of fuperabundare, L.] plentifully. 
To SuPERA'DD [ fuperaddere, L.] to add over and above, 
to give an Advantage. | 
To SUPER A'NNUATE [ ſuperanaxare, L.] to admit into the 
Number of ſuperannuated Perſons. : 7 Inge; 
SuPERA'NNUATED | ſuperanpuatus, L.] worn out with 
Age, grown out of Date, paſt the beſt. 
SUPERANNUA'TION | ſuperanruatio, L.] a being grown out 
of Date or ſuperannuated. A 
Su'eERBIPA'RT1ENT Number [in Arithmet.] a Number 
which divides another Number, but not exactly in 2 Parts, 
but leaves ſomething over and aboye. 
Sure'rs [ ſuperbus, L.] proud, haughty, arrogant. 
wo oe. [ ſuperbiloquentia, L.] a Speaking 
roudly. 
e SuPERBus muſculus [with Anat.] the proud Muſcle, one of 
the ſix Pairs of Muſcles belonging to the Eye, which turns it 
upwards, L. This Muſcle is fo call'd, becauſe it is one of 
the Marks of a haughty Diſpoſition to look high. 
SuptRca'rGo, a Perſon employ'd by the Owners of 
Ships to go a Voyage, to overſee the Cargo or Lading, and 
to diſpoſe of it to their beſt Advantage, for which Service 
he is allow'd good Proviſion, becauſe the Truſt repoſed in 
him is very conſiderable, 
SuPERCELB(STIAL | fuperce/eftis, L] above the Heavens 
or heavenly Bodies. | | 
SursacHa'rGeD [in Heraldry) ſignifies one Figure charg'd 
or borne: upon another, as a Re/e upon a Lion, a Lion upon an 
Ordinary, &c. 5 4 Wy 4 
SuPE'RCHERY [| /upercherie, F.] Superfluity ; allo an 
j1 —_— | "2 | | 
UPERCI'LIOUS Lee L. I of an aſſected, lofty Car- 
riage; alſo of a ſour Countenance; proud, haughty, ant. 
Surzxe“Liousnzss [of ſapercilioſus, L.] Affectedneſs of 
Carriage, Sournels, or Severity of Countenance. 
SurzxciLiun, the Brow or Eye-brow, L. n 
Surzxcixiun [with Anat.] the Lip or Side of 2 Cong | 
at the End of à Bone ; particularly the Cartilage or C 
of the Coremdix. i 6.5 | bY * 
Surzxcir un [in Archite#.} a ſquare Number under the 
upper Tore in ſome Pedeſtals. | 2 
* ot K = IN eee Excellence: 
o Authority or a Prerogative above others. 
Surg 3 Lperemi nens, L.] excelling above others. . _ 
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„ Surkz-zuflxrurix [ fur eminemment, of fuprreminentiu, 
L.] very excellently above others. RS: 
0 SUPtRE'ROGATE [| ſupererogare, L.] to give or do more 
than 1s required. | 1 
SuPERF1'ClAL Content, the Meaſure of any Thing on the 
Superficies or Outlide. | 
SUPERERO'GATORY, of, or pertaining to Supererogation, 
SUPER-E'XCELLENCY 
SUPER-E'XCELLENTNESS 
SUPERFETA'T1ON, an after Conception or a ſecond Ge- 
neration, happening when the Mother, already pregnant, 
-onceives of a latter Coition, ſo that ſhe bears at once 2 Fœ- 
tus's of unequal Age and Bulk, and is delivered of them at 
different Times ; or a breeding Young upon Young, as 
Hares, Conies, 6&7. do. | 
SurERYy1'clAal, of, or pertaining to a Superficies or Sur- 
face; alſo eternal; alſo light, ſlight, imperfect. 
SuPEREROGA'T10N, a Giving or Doing more than is requir- 
ed ; a Performing more good Works than one is obliged to. 
SUPERFICIAL Wound [in Surgery] a Wound that is no 
deeper than the Skin, or, at leaſt, not very deep in the Fleſh. 
SUPERFI'CIAL' Fourneau [in Fortif.] a wooden Cheſt or 
Box with Bombs in it, and ſometimes fill'd only with Pow- 
der buried under Ground, to blow up a Lodgment, rather 
than an Enemy ſhall advance ; the ſame as Caifſor. 
SUPERFI'CIARY 1 ſuperficiarius, L.] a Perſon who pays 
a Quit- rent for his Houſe built upon another's Ground. 
SUPERFI'CIALIST, one who does whit he does ſuperficial- 
ly, or who has but a ſuperficial Knowledge of Things. 
SuPERF1'ClaLNESS [of ſuperficiel, F. of ſuperficies, L.] 
the being done on the Outſide, Slightneſs. 
SUPERF1'C1Es, the Surface or outermoſt Part of a Thing, 
the Outſide, L. 4 | 
SUFERFIciks [with Geom.] is a Magnitude bounded by 
Lines, or an Extenſion, which: has Length and Breadth, 
but no Depth or Thickneſs. | 
A Rectilinear SupERF1'C1Es, is one comprehended be- 
tween right Lines. | | 
A Curvilinear SUPERFic1Es, is one*that is comprehended 
between curve Lines. | 
A Plane SupERFICIEs, is one which has no Inequality, 
but lies evenly berween its boundary Lines. 
A Convex SUPERFICIES, is the exterior Part of a Spherical 
Body. 
po SuPERF1'ClEs, is the internal Part of an orbi- 
cular Body. | 
SurEer-e1'ng [ ſuper-fin, F.] very fine or thin. 
SuPER-FINENEsS [of ſuper-fin, F.] the greateſt Fineneſs. 
Surz'RFLUOUs | ſuperfluus, L.] over-much, more than 
needs; enough and to ſpare ; alſo unneceſſary, idle, need- 


leſs ; alſo unprofitable. | 
T2 [ fuperfluitas, L. ſuperflu, F.] that 


SUPERFLU'ITY 
which is ſuperfluous or more than 


extraordinary Excellence. 


SUPERFLU'OUSNESS 
needs, the Over-plus, Exceſs. 

SUPERGEMINA'L1s [in Anat.] a winding Veſſel joined to 
the Teſticles, the ſame as Epididymis. | 

SureER-hu'Man [of ſuper and humanus, L.] more than 
human, above Man's Capacity and Reach. 

SuPER-bumeralis [with Anat.] the ſuperior Part of the 
Shoulder. | | 

SuPERIMPREGNA'T10ON, a ſecond Conception, after one 
has conceived before, L. 

To SurerinDu'ce [of ſuperinducere, L.] to bring in over 
and above; allo to draw a Thing over another; alſo to lay 
upon, to cover. | | 
 SuPERINDU'CTION, any Adding or Bringing in a Thing 
over and above. ; 

SUPBRINSTITU'TION [in Law.] is one Inſtitution upon 
another, as if A be inſtituted and admitted to a Benefice up- 
on a Title, and B be admitted, inſtituted, c. by the Preſen- 
tation of another. | ht EL EA» 

To SuPERINTE'ND [of ſuper and intendere, L.] to overſee 
or have the chief Management of Affairs. | _ 

A SUPERINTE'NDANT, a Chief Overſeer or Surveyor. 

A SUPERINTB NDANT [in ſome Lutheran Churches] much 


the ſame as a Biſhop, ſaving that his Power is ſomewhat 


more reſtrained than our rr PEST 
A SUPERINTENDANT- [of the French Cuſtoms] the prime 
Manager and Director of the Finances. 
SUPERINTE'NDENCY [| ſuperintendance, 
Office, or Dignity of a Superintendant. 


/ ; | 
Spez F lin ten, Writ.) on the upper Side. 


\. SUPBRIO'RITY | ſuperioritas, L.] Pre-eminence, Excel- 
lence above others in Authority, Dignity, Power, Strength, 
; Knowledge, A. ³ !. ̃ ⁊ ⁊ ECT 


F.] the Place, 
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'Surr/nron wes [ ſuperioritas, L. ſuperiorit?, F.] Superiority. 


Suyr'r10R [ /uperior, L. ſuperiedr, F.] upper or upper- 
moſt, prevarling above others, one who is above others in 
Authority, Se. 

SuPe'rtors [| ſuperiores, 
Magiſtrates, Sc. 

SuPER1iors [with Printers] ſmall Letters or Figures 
placed over a Word, which by a like Letter or Figure direct 
to a Citation in the Margent. 

SuPzRIons [with A/ron.] the Planets Saturn, Jupiter. 
and Mars, ſo called, becauſe their Orbs are above the Sun. 

SUPERJURA'RE C Law] to convict a Criminal by more 
Witneſſes than he had to ſpeak for him. | 

SuPE'RLATIVE | ſuper/ativus, L.] of the higheſt Degree, 
very eminent or extraordinary. 

SUPE'RLATIVE Degree with Gram.) the higheſt Degree in 
Compariſon, uſually expreſs'd in Exgliſb, by putting the Parti- 
cle t at the End, or mt before the Adjective, as hardeſt, 
moſt high, c. | | 

SUPE'RLATIVENESS [of ſuper/ativus,L.] the higheſt Degree. 

SUPERLIGA'MEN [with Surgeons] a Tying of Swathes or 
Bands underneath, L. | 

SUPERL1'GULA [in Anat.) the Cover of the Wind-pipe. 

SUPE'RNAL | ſupernus, L.] coming from above. h 

SUPERNATA TION [in Phyſicks] a Floating or Swimming 
at 'Top. ; | 

SUPERNA'TURAL [of ſuper and naturalit, L.] which is 
above the Courſe, Strength, or Reach of human Nature. 

SUPERNA'TURAUNESS,the being above theCourſe of Nature. 

SUPE'RNE, a Term uſed of our ManufaQures, to expreſs 
the ſuperlative Fineneſs of a Stuff. | 

SUPERNU MERARY {| ſupernumerarius, L.] above the li- 
mited or uſual Number; alſo an Office in the Exciſe. | 

SUPERNU MERARINESS [of ſuper and numerarius, L.] the 
E xceeding the'Number fixed. | 

SUPERONERATI1O'NE paſture [in Law] a Writ againſt one 
who 1s impleaded in the County, for the Over-burdening of 
the Common with his Cattle, in Caſe he was formerly im- 
pleaded for it there, and the Cauſe had been removed to the 
King's Court at Weſtminſter. | 

SUPER-PARTI'CULAR Proportion [with Mathemat.] is when 
one Number or Quantity contains another once, and a cer- 
tain Part whoſe Number is one; ſo that the Number, which 
is ſo contained in the greater, is ſaid to be to it in a ſuper-par- 
ticular Proportion. | 

SUPERPA'RTIENT Proportion [with Mathemat.] is when 
one Number or Quantity contains another once, and ſome 
Number of aliquot Parts remaining, as one J, one 4, Ce. 

To SUPERPO'NDERATE | [| ſuperponderare, L.] to weigh 
over and above. 

SUPER prerogativa regis, a Writ that lay againſt the 

King's Widow, for Marrying without the King's Licenſe, L. 


L.] our Betters, Governors, 


SUPERPURGA'TION [with Phyſicians] an exceſſive or 


over-violent Purging. 

SUPERSCAPULA'RIS Inferior [in Anat.] a Muſcle which 
helps to draw the Arm backwards. It covers all the Space 
that is between the Spine and the Teres minor, and is inſerted 
into the Neck of the Humerus; it is alſo called Infra Spinatus. 

SUPERSCAPULARIS Szperior [with Ae] a Muſcle ſo 
call'd from its being placed above the Spine of the Shoulder- 
Blade. It takes its Riſe from the Spine, and alſo from the 
Cofta Superior of the Shoulder-Blade ; and, having joined its 
Tendons with the Infra Spinatus, is inſerted into the Head of 
the Shoulder-Blade. .The Uſe of this Muſcle is to lift the 
Arm upwards towards the hinder Part of the Head, L. 

To SUPERSCR1'BE [ ſuper/cribere, L.] to write over or on 
the Outſide of a Letter, Deed, Writing, r. 

SuPERSCRI'PTION, a Writing, or that which is ſubſcribed 
on the Outſide of a Letter; a Direction. 

To SurERsE'DE [ ſuperſedere, L.] to omit the Doing of a 


Thing; to ſuſpend, to put off or put a Stop to an Affair or 
Proceeding 3 alſo to countermand. | 


* 1 


| SurersE'DEAs [in Law] a Writ to ſtay or forbear the Do- 
ing of that which ought not to be done, but which, in Aps 
pearance of Law, ought to be done, were 
Cauſe whereon the Writ is granted. | Kt” 
_ © SUPER sraru ro, 1 of Edward III. a Writ which lay againſt 
the King's Tenant, holding in chief, who alienated the 
King's Land without his Licenſe, Z. . ETD et 
 _ SUPER STATUTO ge articulis cleri ſin Law) a Writ againſt 
the Sheriff or other Officer, who diſtrains in the 
High-way or in the Glebe-land, antiently given to Rectories. 
"SUPER sraruro de York [in Lam] a Writ which lies 
againſt one who uſes Victualling, either in Groſs or by Retail, 
in x City or Borough-Town,' during the Time that 
Mr.... 86 
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Sur zx STATUTO fadte, &c. [in Law) a Writ which lies 
againſt the Steward or Marſhal, for Holding Pleas in his 
Court for Free- hold, Treſpaſs, or Contracts not made within 
the King's Houſhold. 

SUPER STATUTUM adverfus © ſervantes, &c. [in Lato] a 
Writ lying againſt him who entertains anothers Man's Ser- 
vant, departed from his Service, contrary to Law. 

_ SurnRsT1'T1ON, a vain Fear of the Deity ; allo idolatrous 
Worſhip, an idle or filly Opinion or fooliſh Belief about di- 
vine Worſhip, or about Omens or Signs of bad Luck, Over- 
niceneſs, Scrupulouſneſs, &r. F. | 

| SuynrsT1'T1IOUs [ ſuperſtitioſus, L. ſuperſtiticux, F.] ad- 
difted to Superſtition, bigotted, over-nice. | 

SurersT1' riousxess [of ſuperſtitioſus, L.] of a ſuper- 
ſtitious Humour or Quality. 

To SurersTRU'CT | ſuperſirufium, L.] to build upon or 
one Thing upon another. 

SuPERSTRU'CTURE [of ſuper and frufura, L.] that which 
is built or raiſed upon ſome Foundation. 
 SueszRTRIPA'RTIENT Number 7 [with Mathemat.} is that 

 SUPERTRIPARTIENT 2xantity © which divides another 
Number or Quantity into 3 Parts, leaving no Remainder, 
 Suyervaca'ntous [ ſupervacancus, L.] ſuperfluous, un- 
profitable, needleſs, ſerving to no Uſe or Purpoſe, unneceſſa- 
ry. 
erben [of ſupervacaneus, L.] Needleſ- 
neſs. | | 

To SUPERVE'NE [ L. L.] to come unlook'd for, 
to come upon of a {udden, to come in unlook'd for or unſuſ- 
pectedly. | ; 

SUPERVE'NIENT | ſuperveniens, L.] coming unlook'd for. 

SUPERVENIENT Signs [with Phyſicians] ſuch as ariſe at the 
Declenſion of a Diſtemper. 

Sur ERVI'xrIox [of ſupervenire, L.] a Coming upon one 
of a ſudden. | 

To Surerv1'se [of ſuper and viſum ſup. of videre, L.] to 
overſee. 8 1 

A SuPERv1'soR, an Overſeer or Surveyor. | 

A SuPErv1S0R of a Will, a Perſon who is appointed to 
aſſiſt the Executor, and ſee that the Will is duly performed. 

Surina'Tion [with Anat.] the Action of the ſupinator 


Muſcle, or the Motion whereby it turns the Hand, ſo 


that the Palm is lifted upwards towards Heaven. 
Surpina'Tor Radii brevis [with Anat.] a Muſcle of the 
Bone of the Arm, called Radius, ariſing from the ſuperior and 
external Part of the U/na, and paſting obliquely croſs the 
Bone is inſerted into the ſuperior Part, below the Knob of 
the Radius. | | 
SuPINATOR radii lingua [with Anat.) a Muſcle of the 
Radius taking its Riſe from the ſuperior and exterior Part of 
the Shoulder-Bone, below the End of the Del/toigdes, and is 
implanted into the exterior and inferior Part of the Radius, 
near the Carpus ; this with the former ſerves to move the 
Radius outwards, L. | | 
SuP1'NE [ ſupitus, L.] idle, careleſs, negligent, retchleſs. 
Sorin ES [with Gram. ] certain Terminations of Verbs, 
which have the Signification of the Infinitive Mood; that 
ending in am has the Signification of an Active Infinitive, 
and that in 2 of a Paſſive. 
SuP1'NENEss [ ſupinitas, L.] Negligence, Careleſneſs. 
SuyPEDa'NEa {with Phyſicians] Pla iſters applied to the 
Feet, call'd alſo Supplantalia, L. | 
Su'PPERLESs [of ſauper, F. and Jeſs, Eng.] without a 
Supper. | | 
To SUPPLANT | ſupplantare, L. ſupplanter, F.] to trip up, 


to beguile, to undermine. | | 
SurrTANTA“LIA [in PByſict] Plaiſters apply'd to the Soles 
of the Feet, L. a 
Su'ePLE [ ſouple, F.] ſoft, limber, pliant; alſo ſubmiſſive, 


complaiſant. 


Su'eyLEMENT [ ſapplementum, L.] any Addition that is 


made to ſupply ſomething that was deficient before, eſpeci- 
ally an Addition to a Treatiſe or Diſcourſe. | 
 SuPPLEMENT' of an Arch [with Geom.] is the Number of 


Degrees which it wants of a Semicircle ; as a Complement ſig- 


nifies what an Arch wants of being a Quadrant. | 
SuPPLEME'NTAL @ [of ſupplementum, L.] of, or pertain- 
SupPLEME'NTORYC ing to a Supplement. 


* Su'PPLENESS [of ſou ple, F. Phantneſs, Softneſs, Lim- | 


berneſs. N | 
A SuPPL1axT [ ſupp/icans, L.] a Petitioner or humble Sui- 
tor, F. 56 | 
- SureLſanTtugss [of ſuppliant, F.] the Act of Petition- 
ing humbly. | | 8 
To Su'PPLICATE [ /ufp/icare, L] to make a humble Re- 
queſt; to beg, intreat, or beſeech earneſtly. ee 


* * 
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A SurpLlaca'TIO0N, a humble Suit, Petition; an earneſt, 
ſubmiſſive, and humble Prayer, F. of L. | 

Sur rica vir [ouvof Chancery] a Writ for taking the 
Surety of Peace againſt a. Man, the ſame which formerly 
was called Breve de minimis, L. | 

SuyeLice | fupplicium, L.] Puniſhment. _. 

To SureLy | /upplere, L.] to make up what was wanting! 
alſo to fill up one's Place; alſo to furniſh with Neceſſaries. 

SueeLy', Aid, Relief; the Furniſhing what was wanting 
or with Neceſſaries. | 

SueeLYss [in Milit. Affairs] Recruits of Soldiers, the 
Furniſhing an Army with freſh Men. 


To Sur roa r [ ſupportare, L.] to bear or prop up; alſo 8 


uphold, to protect; alſo to maintain or feed; alſo to coun- 
tenance, or favour; alſo to back or aſſiſt. 
Surro' ar | ſupportatio, L.] that which bears up or ſuſtains 
a Burthen or Weight; a Prop; alſo a Defence, a Protection. 
SupPOo'RTABLE, that may be endured or ſuffered, ſuffer- 
able, tolerable. 


Surro'kTABLENESS [of fupportable, F. of I.] Capable- 
neſs of being ſupported. 

SurPo'RTED of the Pale [in Heraldry) is when any Beaſt 
is drawn upon the Pale in an Eſcutcheon. 

SurPoRTERs [of Coat-Arnnur] are thoſe Animals that 

8 Noblemen carry to ſupport their Shields; as 

Quadrupedes, Birds, or Reptiles, as Lions, Leo- 
pards, Dogs, Unicorns, Eagles, Griffins, and 
Dragons. 'To Perſons under the Depree of Baron- 
ets, it is not permitted to bear their Arms ſupported. 

Suepeo'gTERsS [in Architef.) Images to bear up Poſts, 69. 
in a Building. | 

SuPPo's AL, a Suppolition. 

SuPPo's ABLE, that may be ſuppoſed. 

SuPPO'SABLENESS [of /appoſer, F. ſuppeſitum, L.] Capa- 
bleneſs of being ſuppoſed. | 

To Sup ros E | Juppoſitum, L. ſuppoſer, F.] to imagine, to 
think, to grant or take for granted ; alſo to produce a falſe 
Thing inſtead of a true. | 

SuPPOs1'T10N, a Thing taken for granted; alſo an Imagi- 
nation; alſo an uncertain Allegation, F. of L. 

SuPPos1'T1oNn [in Myfic] is the Uſing 2 ſucceſſive Notes 
of the ſame Value, as to Time, the one of which, being a 
Diſcord, ſuppoſes the other a Concord. 


SuePosIT1'T1ous [ /uppeſititires, L.] put in Stead or in tho 


Room of another; allo real or proper; alſo falſe, counterfeit, 
forged, | "3M 

SuPPOSIT1'T10USNEsS [of ſuppoſititius, L.] Counterfeitneſs. 

SUPPO'SITORY | juPpy/itorium, L.] a Medicament put up 
the Fundament to looſen the Belly. 

To SUPPRE'ss [| ſappreſſum ſup. of ſupprimere, L.] to keep 
under; alſo to put a Stop to, to ſmother ; alſo to take away 
or put down an Office; alſo to conceal or paſs over in Silence. 

SUPPRE'SSION, a Putting a Stop to, a Smothering ; alſo a 
C oncealing, Cc. F. of L. 

SUPPRE'SSION of the Courſes [in Women) is when they are 
obſtructed or ſtopped, and have not a free Paſſage. 


SUPPR&'SS10N [of Urine] a Stoppage of it, or a Difficulty 
in making Water. | 


SUPPRE'SS10N [in the Cy/foms] the Extinction or Annihi- 
lation of an Office, Right, Rent, c. 
| SUPPRE's810n [with Gram.] any Omiſſion of certain 
Words in a Sentence, which yet are neceſſary to a full and 
perfect Conſtruction. 


SUPPRESSIONIS 7gnzs [with Chymifs] a Fire made above 
the Sand, L. | 


To Su'ePURATE [| ſuppurare, L.] to run with or void Mat- 
ter, as a Sore does. | 
 SUPPURA'T10X, the Action whereby extravaſated-Blood or 
other Humours in the Body are changed into Pus; à Ripen- 
ing of a Boil or Impoſthume ; a Gathering into Matter. 
Su'PPURATIVE, bringing or tending to Suppuration, 
that makes a Sore run. | e | 
i Su'PPURATIVENESS [ſpoken of Swellingi] a ripening Qua- 
ity. WET | 
SUPPURGAa'T1ION, a too much or frequent Purging or 
Uſe of Purging Medicines. © . 2 | Mii 
4 SUFPBTA TION, a Counting, a Caſting up, a Reckoning, 
"at. I: IEP Wa 
SuPRALAPSARY [of ſupra and Japſus, L. the Fall of 
Adam] one who holds that God has reſolved, by an eternal 
Decree, to ſave ſome: and damn others; without any Regard 
to the good or evil Works of Men. S 
SuyRAuu ND ANR | /apramundanus, L. above the World. 
Sur RASCAPULA' RIS Inferior [with nar] a Muſcle of the 


Arm which moves it directly backwards, and takes its Name 
from being placed below the Spine, under Which it w_ 
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4 * 
{rom the Root of the Shoulder-Blade; and is (like the Supra- 
Spinarus) inſerted into the Head of the Shoulder-Bone. 

SUPRA-SPINATUS. See Super/capularis. 

Sura uA e [ ſuprematic, F. of ſupremm, L.] Sovereignty, 
the moſt tranſcendent Height of Power and Authority; 
more efpecially the chief Power of the King, Sc. of 
Great Britain in Eccleſiaſtical Affairs. | 

Sun zu [ ſupremus, L.] higheſt, chiefeſt, moſt emi- 
nent of all; advanced to the higheſt Degree of Dignity 
and Authority, F. 

SuPRE'MENESS {cams L. fupprematie, F.] the greateſt 
Height, Utmoſtnels. | | 

To Su' PRESS [ Juppreſſum, L.] to bring under, to quell. 

SuyPRE'$$1ON, a Bringing under, a Quelling, a Putting a 
Stop to. 

Su Ra [with Anatom. ] the leſſer Bone of the Calf of the 
Leg, L. ; | 

Su RAL Vein [in Anat.) a Vein which runs down the Calf 
of the Leg. | 

Sux A Lis [with Anatomifts] a Branch of the crural Vein, 
which ſpreads itſelf into 2 Branches, the one external, and 
the other internal. 

Sura'NTLER, the upper Antler of a Deer's Head. 

SurBaA'TE - ich Farriers) is when the Sole of a 

maar, orſe's Foot is worn, bruiſed, or ſpoiled, 
by travelling without Shoes, H. 

To Sucks [prob.of ſurceoir, F. or ſuper & ceſſare, L.] 
to give over, to leave off doing a Thing. 

Jo Such KE [ ſurcharger, F.] to over-charge, to over- 
load or burthen. 

SuxchA AOR [of the Freſt] is one who is a Commoner, 
and puts more Beaſts into the Foreſt than he has a Right 
ro do. 

SURCHARGED | ſurcharge, F.] over-charged. | 
| Suk Ancrx's [in Heraldry] as a Croſs fur 
mcrte, i e. double anchor'd, is a Croſs with 
double Anchor-Flukes at each End, as in the 
Eſcutcheon. 

Su'RCING BE (4 ſuper cingulum, L.] a Clergy- 
man's Girdle, alſo a Horſe- Girth. 

Surcoa'T [q. ſuperior Coat, of fur, F. and coat] a Sort of 
upper Coat; a Coat of Arms to be worn over other 
Armour. | a 

Sus cui in Vits [in Law) a Writ which lies for the Heir 
of a Woman, whoſe Husband had alienated her Lands in 
Fee, and ſhe does not bring the Writ Cui in Yita for the 
Recovery of it; in which Caſe the Heir may have this 
Writ againſt the Tenant after her Deceaſe, L. 

Surcur a'Tion, a Pruning or Lopping of Trees, L. 

SuRcuLo'ss [ ſurculoſus, L. ] full of Shoots, Slips, or 
Sprigs. 

"da [in Horticulture] a Shoot, Set, or Slip; alſo a 
Cyon or Graft; alſo a young Twig or Branch of a 
Tree, L. | 

Sump | ſurdus, L.] deaf; alſo void of Senſe or Reaſon. 

Sund [with Mathematicians) an irrational Number or 


Quantity; or a Number, c. that is incommenſurate to 
Unity. | 


Suk Dp Root, a Root, whether ſquare, cubick, Ec. that can- 


not be extracted perfectly out of a rational Number. 


Su'RDITY + urditas, L. ſurditb, F.] Deafneſs, a Defe&t of 


Su'spwess Hearing. 
Sur | ſecurus, L. ſeur, F.] ſafe, ſecure; alſo truſty, 
faithful. 


Su'RET1SH41P [of ſeurete, F. and ſip] a being obliged with 
or for another Perſon. | : 

Su aT Y | ſecuritas, L. ſeurett, F.] Safety, Security; alſo 
Bail or a being bound for another. | 

Su'zETY of the Peace [in Law) is an Acknowledging of a 
Bond to the King, taken by a competent Judge of Record, 
for the Keeping of the King's Peace. =Y 

Su'RETY of good Abearing Cin Law) is different from the 
Security of the Peace in this Reſpect, that as the Peace is not 
broken without an Affray or Aſſault, yet the good Abearing 
may be violated by the Number of a Man's Company, or by 
his and their Weapons and Harneſs. 1 1 

Su'xENESS [of ſear, F. ſecurus, L.] Certainty. 
 Su'xracs [q. d. ſuper faciem, L. i. e. upon the Face] the 
bare Outſide of a Body, which, conſider'd by itfelf, isa Quan- 
tity extended in Length and Breadth without Thickneſs, 
and is the ſame as ſuperficies. A 8 


Plain Su x rA E [with Geometricians] is made by. the 
Motion of a Right-Line, always keeping in the ſame Plane, 
. Whither it be a Square or a Circle. ee eee 

Curve 'Su'xyacs, is ane that is convex. above or on the 
Oiuttſide, and concave below or on the Inſide which Surface. 
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ſuprafare, Ital. to oppreſs] to cauſe an Indiſpoſition in the 
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may be produced either by the Motion of a Right-Line of 


a Curve, or of a curved Line on a right one. 5 


To Sukrzir [ prob. of fuprafacere, L. to over- do, or 


Body, by overcharging the Stomach, to cloy. | 


*. 
A SuRFELT [prob. q. farfait, F.] an Indiſpoſition of the 
Body, cauſed by Excel in Eating and Drinking, that is, by 
over-charging the Stomach,  ' | 


A SurGE [of ſurgere, L. to riſe} a Billow or Wave of 
the Sea, eſpecially ſuch as beats upon the Shore. , 

To SURGE — — L.] to riſe up in Surges and Waves. 

To SUR [Sea-Phraſe] is when Men heave at the Cap- 
ſtan, and the Cable happens to {lip back a little; then they 
lay, the Cable ſurges. | 


Su'RGEON [chirurgus, L. e, G 1 one who is 
skilled in or profeſſes . A 


Su'sceontY [chirurgerie, F. 1, Gr. ] the Practice 
of Surgery. 5 *rne, Gen 

SURGERY [chirurgia, L. X ue of yeg, a Hand, 
and ier, Gr. a Work or manual Se — * of per- 
forming Cures of the external Parts of the Body, with the 
_— ns gg 8 and Medicaments. The Parts of 

is Art are Anaplerofir, Diæreſis, Diorthoſis, Exe and 
Syntheſis, which ſee. ORE b SAX 


SU'RGERY, a Room where Surgeons k Hy 5% "= 
ments and Medicines. urgeons keep their Inſtru 


SU'RKNEY, a fort of white Garment ſomething like a 
Rocket. | 
SUu'RLINESs [Suplicneyye, Sax. ] Moroſeneſs. 


2 [yoplic, Sax. ] moroſe, churliſli, crabbed, dog- 


To SURMI'SE (prob. of ſurmettre, O. F.] to imagine, 
ſuppoſe, or think ; alſo to have a Suſpicion of. 

A Surm1'se { ſurmiſe, F.] an Imagination, a Suppoſition, 
a Suſpicion, 

m SURMONTE' [in Heraldry] is a Chief that has 

\ Af -nother very ſmall Chief over it of a different 
RN Colour or Metal, and therefore is ſaid to b eſur- 
* mounted, as having another over it; ſee the 
E ſcutcheon. 


SURMONTE', is alſo uſed for bearing of one 
Ordinary upon another, as in the Figure, a Pile 
{ſurmounted of a Cheveron. 
To SURMOU'Nr L ſurmonter, F.] to overcome or 
get the better of; alſo to ſurpaſs or out do. 


SURNAME, a Name added to the proper or baptiſmal 


Name to denominate the Perſon of ſuch a Family. 
” SURPa'ss [ ſurpaſſer, F.] to go beyond, to exceed or 
excel, | | | 
Su'RPLice | ſurplis, F. prob. g. ſuper pellicium, L.] a 
linen Veſtment worn by the Clergy, when they officiate at 
divine Service. 
Su'RPLUSAGE | ſurplus, F.] that which is over and above. 
SU'RPLUSAGE [in Com. Law] a Superfluity or Addition 


more than needſul, which ſometimes cauſeth the Writ to 
abate. 


Sars coming upon a Man unawares ; allo A- 

SURPRI'ZE mazement, Altoniſhment. p 

To SuRPRISER [| prendre, F.] to take napping or in 

ToSURPRI'ZE the Deed; allo to lead into an Error, 
by cauſing to do a Thing over-haftily. 


 SurPRI'ZING [ ſuprenant, F.] cauſing Surprize, wonder- 
ful, ſtrange. | | 


SURPRI'SINGNEsS. [of ſurpriſe, F.] the Surprizing Na- 


ture, Quality, c. 


- SurRQUuEDRY [of ſurguidera, F.] Pride, Pre ſumption, 
an over-weening Conceit of one's own Knowledge. 
SURREBU'TTER | Lato- Term] a ſecond Rebutter, a Rebut- 
ting more and more. | 
SURREJO1'NDER [ ſurjoindre, F. ab ſol.] a ſecond Defence 
of the Plaintiff's Action, oppoſite to the - Rejoinder of the 
Defendant, which the Civilians calls Trip/icatio. 
A SURRENDER, a Reſigning or Giving up. 
A Suan ENDE [in Law] is a Tenant's: Yielding up his 
Lands to him who has the next Remainder or Reverſion. 


"A Cuſtbmary SURRENDER. is a Surrender of Copy-hold 


Lands made to the Lord of the Manour. 


o Son AZNDER [prob. of furrendre, O. F. of ſuper- | 
reddere, L. ] to yield or deliver up to another. A 


Sun xx NMD⁰¹ , [ /arrendre, obfol. F.] a Delivering up. 5 
— SURRB'PTION, 2 Stealing upon, a Surprize. 752 81 
Sun RET IoU8 [urreptitivs, L.] ſtolen or done by 


Stealth ; falſely come by 3 alſo got by Stealth or Surprise. 


Sonar Trou [of Arrcptitius, L. by Stealth; oF 
5 y . 3 e weigh 5 


8 5 3 95 „ 


A SurPR1'sAaL [L ſurpriſe, F.] a fudden Aſſaulting or 
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Judgment. 


upply the Place of another. | 47. 
. SuxroGA'TION, the Act of appointing a Deputy in one's 
Place, moſt commonly ſaid of a Biſhop or Biſhop's Chan- 
cellor. 3 
T5 Surrov'ND [ ſurronder, F. obſol.] to go round about, 
to encompaſs. 
 SurRoY'AL [with Sportſmen] the broad Top of a Stag's 
Horn with the Branches or ſmall Horns ſhooting out of it. 
 Surs1'Le, ſuch Penalties as are laid upon thoſe who do 
not pay their Duties or Rent for Caſtleward at the Day, F. 

Su'rs8ENGLE, a long upper Girth to come over a Pad or 
Saddle, eſpecially ſuch as are us'd by Carriers to faſten their 
Packs on their Horſes. 

Sur3o'L1D [in Algebra} 4s the fiſth Power of any given 
Root, either in Powers or Numbers. 

Surso'LiD Place [in Conick Seftiens] is when the Point 
is within the Circumference of a Curve of an higher Gen- 
der than the Conick Sections. ä | 

Surso'LiD Problem [with Mathemat.] is one which can- 
not be reſolyed but by Curves of a higher Gender than the 
Conick Sections. | 

SurToo'T 7 [with Confe#ioners] as Piſtachoes in Surtout, 

SurTov'T Kis the Kernels of Piſtachoes, prepared after 
the ſame Manner as Almonds. 


and roaſted with Veal-Collops, and ſerved up in a Ragoo. 

To SURVEY” [| furverir, F.] to look about on all Sides; 
alſo to overſee; alſo to meaſure Land. | 

A Survey' [of ſurvecir, F.] a general Review; alſo a 
Draught of Lands deſcribed on Paper ; alſo a Deſcription of 
a Country. 

A Sukvey'tr 7 a Meaſurer of Land, an Overſeer of Cuſ- 

3 Lands, Buildings, e. 

A SURVEYER of the Navy, an Officer who takes Knowledge 
of the State of all Stores, and takes Care that the Wants be 
ſupply'd, alſo obſerves the Hulls, Maſts, and Yards of 
Ships, and audits the Accompts of Boat-ſwains, Cc. 

ASURVBYER of the Ordnance, an Officer who takes Know- 
ledge of all the King's Ordnance, Stores, and Proviſions of 
War in the Cuſtody of the Store-Keeper, in the Tower of 
London, allows all Bills of Debt, and alſo keeps a Check upon 
the Works of all Artificers and Labourers of the Othce. 

Su'RVEYING of Land, is the Art or Act of meaſuring 
Lands, i. e. of taking the Dimenſions of any Trae of 
Ground, laying them down in a Draught or Map, and find- 
ing the Content or Area thereof. | 

SURVE'YORSHIP [of ſurveoir, ob/ol. F.] the Office of a 
Surveyor. | 

Surv1VvANCE, an Outliving ſome other Perſon. 

Ta Survi've [| ſurviore, q. of ſupra vivere, L. to live be- 
yond] to outlive a Perſon. 

A SURrv1'voR, one that lives after another. 

A Sur v1'vor [in Law] the longeit Liver of 2 joint Te- 
nants. | | 

SURV1voRSHIP [of ſurvivre, F.] the State os Quality of 
one who outlives others. | 

SUsCE'PTIBLE [of ſu/cipere, L.] capable of receiving any 
Impreſſion or Form, F. | | 

SuUsSCE'PTIBIL.ENESS | ſuſceptible, F. of L.] Capableneſs 
of receiving an Impreſſion, c. | 

SUSCE'PTION, the Undertaking of or Capableneſs of a 
Thing. | : | | 
_ . Susc1'p1ExCY [of ſuſcipiens, L.] Capablenefs of receiv- 
ing. | 

SusC1'P1ENT [ ſu/cipiens, L.] capable, receiving, under- 
taking. | g 

SUSCITA'TION, a Raiſing up or Quickening, F. of L. 

Su*sHIN, a ſort of old Corn. © 

To SusPE'cT [of ſuſpicari or ſaſpectus, L.] to fear, to 


miſtruſt. | 
SUSPE'CTFUL [of ſuſpes, L.] apt to ſuſpect or miſtruſt. 
So8PENCET Doubt, Uncertainty of Mind, F | 


SUSPENCE Fin Common Law) is a temporal Stop of a 
SU8PENSIon { Man's Right; as when a Seigniory or Rent, 
Cc. lies dormant for ſome Time, by reaſon of the Unity 
of Poſſeſſion, or otherwiſe, but may be revived, and in that 
Reſpect differs from Extinguiſhment,' which is, when the 
Right is quite taken away or loſt for ever. 9 

To SUSPEND | ſuſpendere, L.] to delay, put off, or ſtop; 
to deprive of an Office for a Time, or to forbid a Perſon 
the Exerciſe of it; alſo to avoid or wave Giving one's 

SUSPENSION (in Canon Law) the leſſer Excommunication, 
a Cenſure inflicted by Way of Puniſhment on an Eccleſi- 
aſtick for ſame Fault. 2 bs 


A'Sv'xrooaTE [ furrogatur, L.] one that i is. appointed to 


Sus rour [in Cookery] as Pigeons in Surtout, is farced 
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Susbx'usiok [with Net.] is when the Orator begins 4 
Diſcourſe in ſuch a Manner, that the Auditor does not know 
what he would ſay, and is render'd attentive, by expecting 
ſomething that is great. The Apoſtle Paul gives a good Ex- 
ample of this Figure: The Eye hath not ſeen, the Ear hath nut 
heard, neither hath it entred into the Heart of Man to conceive 
what God hath prepared for them that love him. 

SUSPE NS1ON ab officio, is that whereby a Miniſter is, for a 
Time, declated unht to execute the Office of a Miniſter, 

SUsPENSION 4 beneficio, is when a Miniſter, for a Time, 
is deprived of the Profits of his Benefice. 

SUSPENSION, the Act of preventing the Effect or Courſe 
of any Thing for a certain Time. | 

SUSPENSION of Arms [in War} is a ſhort Truce the con- 
tending Parties agree on, for the burying the Dead, the 
waiting for Succeſſors, or their Maſters Orders, Ec. 

SusPE'Ns10N [in Mechanicks} as the Points of Suſpenſion 
in a Balance, are thoſe Points in the Axis or Beam whereon 

the Weights are apply'd or from which they are ſuſpended. 

SusPE'NSOR feſticuli [with Azat.} a Muſcle called alſo 
Cremaſter, L. | 

SusPENSO'R1uM [with Anat.] a Ligament of the Penis 
which ariſes from the Fore-part of the Os pubis, and is fixed 
to the upper Part of the Dorſum penis, on each Side the 
great Vein of it. 

SUSPE'NSORY | /uſpenſorium, L.] a ſort of Truſs or Ban- 
dage uſed by Surgeons ; alſo a Cord or ſuch Conveniency 
hung up to a Bed, for the Eaſe of a fick Perſon in turning 
himſelf. : 

Su'sPICABLE, liable to Suſpicion or to be ſuſpected. 

SusP1'cioN, Jealouſy, Fear, Conjecture, Diſtruſt, F. of L. 

SUSP1'c10US [| /uſpicioſus, L.] full of Suſpicion or Jealou- 
ſy, diſtruſtful, jealous; alſo that may be ſuſpected or 
teared, 

SusP1'CIOuSNESS, a ſuſpicious Temper. 

SusP1'RAL | /oupiral, F.] a Spring of Water that paſſes 
under Ground towards a Conduit or Ciftern ; alſo a 
Breathing-hole, Vent-hole, or Air- hole. 

To SusTA1'N | ſuſtinere, L.] to uphold or ſupport, to 
bear, hold, or keep up; alſo to ſtrengthen or nouriſh, to 
bear or endure. | Tr | 

SUSTAI'NABLE [of ſuſtinere, L.] that may be upheld, &c. 

Su'STENANCE [ ſubſtance, of ſoutenir, F. of ſuſtinere, 

SUSTENTA'TI1ON © L.] Maintenance, Subſiſtence. 

SUSURRA'TION, a Whiſpering, I. | 

To Sur Rx 7 [prob. of ſuite or ſuivre, F. to follow] to fit 

To Suit Lor agree with. . 

A Surx | ſuite, F.] a compleat Set of Garments. 

SU'TABLE, agreeable to or with. 

Su'TABLENESS, Agreeableneſs to another Thing. 

A Su'TTLER [oteler, Du.) one who, ſells Victuals to 
Soldiers in a Garriſon or Camp. : 

Su'TTLE-Weight [with Tradeſmen] the pure Weight of 
Commodities, atter the Allowance for Tare or Weight of the 
Cask, Sc. is deducted. 

SuTu'rA Hum [in Anat.] a Suture in the JunRure of 
the Bones of the Skull, like the Teeth of Saws meeting to- 
gether, L. 4s | 

Su"rure [ ſutura, L.] a Seam or Stitch; alſo a Sewin 
up the Lips of a Wound.; alſo the Cloſing of the Skull- 


Bones, like the Teeth of a Saw, let one into another. 


Conſervative SuTuRE [in Surgery] a Kind of Syture an- 
tently practiſed, whereby the Lips of large Wounds, where 
ow was a Loſs of Subſtance, were hinder'd from receding 
tOO far. | | 

Intertwifted Suture [in Surgery] a Suture wherein the 
Needles are left flicking in the Wound with the 'Thread 
wound round them. | 

Dry Suruxk [with Szrgecon:] is a Suture made with {mal} 
Pieces of Leather, or Linnen indented like the Teeth of a 
Saw, ſo that the Teeth may fall one within another, the 
whole Row being cloſed, being firſt ſpread with ſome pro- 
per Plaiſter to make it ſtick. . N 

Incarnative Suruxk [in Surgery] is ſo named, becauſe it 
rejoins the Edges of a Wound and keeps them cloſe to- 
gether, by means of a Thread run acroſs them with a Nee- 
dle, which cauſes them to grow together and incarnate. - 

Su'rusks, joining the Farts of the Skull to the Bones of 
the upper Jaw, are of three | ſorts, viz.' the Tranſver/alis, 
the Ethmuiaalis, and the Sphenoidalis. ct. W 
We Su'rukks, that join the Parts of the Skull, are four, 
Viz. the Coronalis, the Lambdoidalis, the Sagittalis, and the 


Squamoſa. | 


 Reftrinftive Su'TURES [in Surgery] were formerly uſed ts 
ſtop the Flux of Blood in lirge Wounds, where any: conſide- 
rable Veſſels were cut. 95 4 bat br 
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 Su'Tures ſin Natural Hiftory] are the © Cloſures, with 
which the Shells of Fiſhes are joined one to another. 
Baſtard 3 Su'rukns 8 with” Anat.] are thoſe Seams of the 
Falſe D kull, the Figures of which bear a 
Reſemblance to the Scales of a Fiſh, and are joined together 
by going one over another. n 

95 AB, a Cod of Beans, Peaſe, (. 

_ ASwa'sntR [in a Ship of War] one whoſe Buſineſs it is 
to take Care that the Ship be kept clean. 

To SwAa'DDLE ſof pe ban, Sax. ] to wrap up with ſwath- 
ing or ſwaddling Bands; alfo to bang, to drub, to cudgel. 

To Swac [ſome derive it of ſuerger, Dar. a Pendulum, 
others of 1; — Teut. to vacillate, or of pe Fan, 
Sax. to ſound] to force or bear downwards as a Weight does 
to hang down. 

To SwAOOER [prob. of fwadderen, Dy. to make a 
Noiſe, or geren, Sax. ] to play the Hector; to boaſt, to 
vaunt, to huff. 

A Swa'GGERER [of Spegan, Sax. ] a hectoring, vaunting 
Perſon. 1 

ASwalx [Span of S pmcan, Sax. to labour] a Shepherd, a 
Neat- herd, a Country-man, a Clown. 

Swai'nmoTER a Court held for the Adjuſting of the 

Swa'ximoTE & Affairs of a Foreſt 3 Times a Year, the 
Verdurers being Judges. 

Swa'LinG 7 [of spelan, Sax.) waſting or blaring away, 

SWEA'LING — a Candle. h 

Swa'LLET [at the Tin-Mines] Water breaking in upon 
the Miners at their Work. 

 ASwe'LLow [S pale pe, Saæ.] a Bird. The Notion of its 
being unfortunate to kill Swallows ſeems to owe its Original 
to the Romans Superſtition, who had appropriated theſe Birds 
to their Penates or Houſhold Gods, and therefore would not 
injure them; and alſo becauſe Swallows are the Meſſengers 
of the Spring, upon which Account the Rhodians had a ſo- 
lemn Song to welcome in the Swallows. | 

To Swa'LLow IT palgian, Saæ. ] to take down the Throat. 

A SwAa'lLLow 22 lyph.] ſignifies Juſtice and Equity, 
becauſe it is faid to diſtribute its Meat equally to all its young 
Ones. | 


A Swa'lLow, a flying Sea-fiſh 3 alſo a Whirl-pool or 


Gulph. 


Swa'LLow-Tail [in Fortif.] is a fingle Tenail, narrower 
towards the fortified Place, than towards the Country, See 
Queue a bironde. | 

Swa'LLow-Tail [with Carpenters, &c.] a particular Way 
of faſtening together 2 Pieces of Timber, ſo that they 
cannot fall aſunder. 

SwAa'L.Low-Wort, an Herb, accounted a good Antidote 
againſt Poiſon. | 

SwamP?7 a Bog or marſhy Place, ſuch as are common in 

— Nest. Indies. | | 

Sw a'mPINEss, Boggineſs, Marſhineſs. | 

Sw AM, of, pertaining to, or abounding with Swamps. 

A Swan [Span or 8 pon, Sax.] a large Water-Fow]. 

A Swan [| Hierog/yph.] repreſented an old Muſician, be- 


cauſe it is faid of this Bird, that, when it is at the Eve of 


its Death, it takes its Farewel of the World by finging me- 
lodious Tunes, | 

A Swan, is alſo accounted a Symbol of a Hypocrite, be- 
cauſe that as they have fine Wings, and yet cannot fly, ſo they 
have Feathers white to Perfection, yet their Fleſh is very 
black; ſg Hypocrites, appearing outwardly very virtuous, yet 
are inwardly very wicked. 

A Swank [at Bocking in Efex] the Remainder of Liquor 
at the Bottom of a Pot, Cup, or Drinking-Veſſel, which 
is juſt ſufficient for one Draught; which if it be too little 
for 2, it is not accounted good Manners to offer it to the 
Left-Hand-Man, 5 | 
Sw NEIN, great, luſty, tall, as a ſwanking Laſs. 

Swan's-Skin, a ſort of fine thick Flannel, ſo named by 
reaſon of its extraordinary Whiteneſs. 

 Swa'xxnIMoOTE [of Spang, Sax. a Swain, and zemoxe, 
Sax. an Aſſembly] a Court held about Foreſt Affairs, 3 
Times a Year, before the Verdurers as Judges. 

To SwaP? to exchange one Thing for another, to barter, 

To have \ truck. | 

ASwor, an Exchanging, a Trucking, or Bartering. 

SWaARD [in Agriculture] the Ground is ſaid to have a 
Sward or be ſwarded, when it is well covered with Graſs or 
other Greens. e e 

Swan [Spea no, Sax. ] the Skin of Bacon. 12 

SwART-Aoney, the Payment of an Half. penny yearly to 
the Lord of the Manour of Lodebroot, in the County of 


M arwict, which was to be performed in the following Man- 


— 
— 


right, Sc. | 


ner. The Perſon muſt go before the Riſing of the Sun, 


and walk three Times about the Croſs, and lay, the Swarf- 
Money; ang then take a Witneſs, and lay it in the Hole, but 
muſt look well to it that his Witneſs do not deceive him, 
for if he makes not Proof of the Payment, he forfeits thirty 
Shillings and a white Bull. | 

To Swarm LSA mn, Sax.] to fly in a Company or 
Cluſter, as Bees do; alſo to abound, ſpoken of Verinin. 

'ASwarm (s yea nm, Sax.] a Multitude of Bees, Flies, or 
any Kind of winged Vermin. 


SWA'RTHINEss [of s yeo h /g ne ye, Sax.] Blackiſhneſs, 
Tawnineſs. ; 


ſun-burat. 

SWASH, a Stream or Puddle of Water. 

To SWASH, to make Water, &c. fly about; alſo to daſh 
Swords one againſt another. | 

Sw asn-Buckler e derive it of ſwadderen, Dx. to 
make a Noiſe and Brawling, and Buckler} a vain-glorious, 


bragging Sword-Fighter, a vapouring Fellow, a meer Brag- 
gadochio. 


Sw ATR [of yea wic, Sax. black blackiſh, tawny, | 


To SwaTus [of ye San, Sax.] to bind up with Swathes, 


to ſwaddle Children. 


SWATHE [of Ae dele, Sax. ] a Band to ſwathe 

SWA'THING-Band S or roll up a young Child; alſo a long 
and broad Band for binding up any diſeaſed Part with a Sur- 
geon's Dreſſings. 

To Sway [prob. of ſthmeven, Jeut. to move] to hold or 
wield a Scepter; alſo to govern; alſo to weigh down. 

Sway, Command, Power, Rule. 


SWAYING of the Back [in Horſes] a hollow Sinking down 
of the Back-bone. 


— To SweaL [of ypzlan, Sax. to inflame] to melt away 


waſtefully, as bad Candles do; alſo to finge a Hog. 
To SWEAR [The ian, Sax.] to take a ſolemn Oath be- 
fore a Magiſtrat® 3 alſo to ſwear profanely. | | 
Swr'arixc (of 8 pe nian, Sax.] taking or uſing Oaths. 
To SWEAT ['cP*in, Sax.] to perſpire thro' the Pores of 
the Body by reaſon of Heat. 
_ Swear [xyæde, Sax.] Moiſture perſpired by the Pores. 
n Swea'TINEss [| Jp*o!'gnexye, Sax.) Wetneſs with 
weat, 


SWEA'TING [of ryedan, Sax.] perſpiring through the 
Pores. 
SWEA'TING-Sickneſs, a Diſeaſe in the Year 1551, which 
beginning at Shrewſbury ran through the whole e 
SWEA'TY [TN, Sax. ] wet with Sweat. | 


To SWEEp [ypeopan, Sax.] to cleanſe with a Broom, 
Bruſh, &c. | 
To SWEEP [with Falcon. ] a Term uſed of a Hawk, who is 


ſaid to frocep, when ſhe wipes her Beak after Feeding. 


SWEET [of 4 Ship] the Mould where ſhe begins to com- 
paſs at the Rung-Heads. 

SWEEP, a ſemicircular or oval Line made by the Motion 
of the Hand, Compaſles, or any other Vibration. 

SwEEP [with A/chymiſts] a Refining-Furnace, called alſo 
an Almond-Furnace. 

Swe'eP-Stakes, one who ſweeps or takes up the Money at 
Play. 

13 a ſort of Fiſhing- Net. 

Swre'PACE, a Crop of Hay in a Meadow. 

Swee'einG [inSea-Language] ſigniſies dragging along the 
Ground, at the Bottom of the Sea, or a Channel, with a 


| Grapnel of 3 Flakes, to find a Hawſer or Cable that has 


ſlipp'd from an Anchor. | | 

wr [ypze, Sax. ſuavis, L.] pleaſant in Taſte, alſo in 
Diſpoſition, &c. 

To SWE'ETEN, to make ſweet. 

A Swz'ETENER, one who decoys Perſons to game. 

A Swz'eT-HEART [S⁵æ xv. heo hv, Sax.] a Lover. 

A Swe'ETING, a ſort of Apple. 

Swe'tT18H, ſomewhat ſweet. op 

Swe'sTx8ss [Spzgncy ye, Sax. ] a ſweet Quality. | 

To SWELL [ſwriſen, Du. x pelgan, Sax. ] to riſe up as a 
Tumour ; to puff or blow up one's ſelf, to look big. 

A SWE'LLING U en or x ple, Sax. ] a Tumour or Riſing 
the Body or in any Part of 1t. | 

To SwE'LTER re 


celive Heat. 8 
SWELTRY as ſweltry hot, extremely hot. | 
Swers 2.an Engine or Machine, having croſs Beams, to 
SwiIrE draw Water with. x 


Swap, the Superficies of grafly Ground, . 
To $ws'rvs, to. deviate or turn afide from that which is 


of Y poles, Heat, or y pecan, to die, or 
'ypzlan, Sax. to inflanie] to be. as it were broiled with ex- 
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SwIirr [ypixe, Sax. ] quick, nimble, fleet. 
_ SwirT of 2 ; 
in twenty four rs more than its mean Motion. 

Sw1i'rrers {on Ship-board] are Ropes belonging to the 
Main or Fore-maſts, which ſerve, to ſtrengthen the Shrouds 
and keep the Maſts ſtiff. | 

Swi'rTING 4 Ship 1 is when the Gun is 
encompaſſed with a good Rope, and the Cheſt-Rope is made 
faſt thereto, . in order to keep the Boat from ſwinging to and 
again in a ſtiff Gale of Wind. : 

SwiirTinG of the Capſtan- Bars, is the Straining a Rope 
all round the outer End of the Capſtan-Bars, in order to 
ſtrengthen and make them bear all alike and together, when 
the Men heave or work at them. 

SwirrinG a Maſt [Sea-Term] is a particular Manner of 
eaſing and ſtrengthening it, when a Ship is either brought 
a-ground or on a Careen. 821 Ve 

Sw 1'ETNESS !yeney ye, Sax.] Velocity. 

$wt'rTNESS Wr TH b. was repreſented by 
the Egyptians by a round Diſcus in the Hand of their Gad 
Ojyris. | | 
To Sw16 [ y p!gan, Sax.] to drink large Draughts. 

To SWILL (y yelgan, Sax.] to gulp or ſwallow down 
greedily; alſo to drink much or hard. | 

SwiLL-Bol, a ſtout Toper or great Drinker. 

To Swim [ypimman, Sax. { wenuner, Dan.] to paſs along 
in or with, or to float on the Water. 

Swi'MMING in the Head, a Vertigo or Giddineſs. 

Sw1'MMIxG-Bl/adder, a Veſicle of Air incloſed in the Bo- 
dies of Fiſhes, by means whereof they are enabled to ſuſtain 
themſelves at any Depth of Water. 

Swixe [yp,n, Sax.) Hogs, either Boars or Sows. 

Herd of Sw ¾ [y pin-heo hw, Sax, ] a Flock or Company 
of Swine. 

Swine-Pipe, a Bird of the Thruſh Kind. 

Swine-Herd [yp,n-h; no, Sax.] a Feeder of Hogs. 

To Swixc [ypingan, Sax. ſwinger, Dan.] to move to 
and fro, to hang, to vibrate. 

Sw1xG-I heel [in a Royal Pendulum-Clock] a Wheel which 
drives the Pendulum; the ſame is called a Crown-Wheel in a 
Watch. 

To SWINGE [of Spin gan, Sax.] to beat, bang, or whip 
ſoundly. 

SW1'NGING [of &penpan, Sax.] vibrating to and fro. 

SW1'NGING [of gpingan, Sax.] huge, exceeding, great. 

Sw1'nisH [of Spinlic, of bpm, Sax. ] ſlovenly; alſo 
booriſh in Manners. 

To SWINGLE, to beat Flax, c. 

SW 1'NGLE-Staff Spin le, Sax.] a Stick for beating of 
Flax, Hemp, x4 (pms 1 3 S 

ASw1PE, a Machine for drawing up Water; alſo another 
for throwing Granadoes. 

A SWITCH, a ſmall, taper Sprout or Sprig of a Tree. 

To Swive [prob. of ſthweven, Teut. to agitate] to co- 
pulate with a Woman. ; 


A SW1'VEL, a fort of Ring of Metal that turns about any 


Way, uſed at the Ends of the Handles of Whips and {e- 
veral other Things. | 

A SWOL'ING of Land, is as much as one Plough can till 
in a Year, a Hide of Land; or, ſome ſay, an uncertain 
Quantity. | 

SWOLN [of ypelgan, Sax. ſwellen, Da.] ſwelled. 

To Swoon [prob. of ay punian, ypunnan, Sax. or 
: vinder, Dan.] to faint away, to ſuffer a Deliquium of the 

pirits. | | | | 
_ Swo'onixc [of aypunian, Sax.] fainting away, where- 
in the Patient loſes all his Strength and Underſtanding. 


To SW So [with Fozolers] is to fly down haſtily and catch 


up with the Talons, as Birds of Prey do. 
To SWOP. See to ſroap. 


A Sword [yypeo nd, Sax. ſverd, Dan.] a Weapon too 


well known to need a Deſcription. 


SworD-Bearer [to the Lord Mayor of London] an Officer 


who carries the Sword before the Lord-Mayor. 

SwoRD of Bacon [ y yea nw, Sax.] the Rind or Skin of 
Bacon. 

Swokp-Fiſb, a Sea-Fiſh, ſo called from its having a Bone 
4 or 5 Foot long, like the Blade of a Sword, with Teeth on 
either Side at the End of the upper Jaw ; and who is at per- 


2 Enmity with the Whale, whom it often wounds to 


eath. | | | 

4 Sworp's-Maj Is peo po-Man, Sax. ] a Fencer. 
1 a Kind ot Sedge. 255 | 
Swonxx [of [Spe man, Sax.] having taken an Oath. _ 
SwoR N-Brothers, Soldiers ot Fortune who were wont to 


engage themſelves, by mutual Oaths, to ſhare the Reward of 
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50 [with 4/ron.] is when a Planet moves 
ou 


SY 
their Services. 


Swum [of yptimman, Sax.) did ſwim. 
SwuxG [of y pengan, Sax.] did ſwing. 
SyYAaccRos, a Kind of Date-tree. 
SyYBAR1'TICAL [of the Inhabitants of the City Sybarit, 
a People ſo addicted to Luxury and Voluptuouſneſs, that 
they taught their Horſes to dance to the Sound of a Pipe; 
upon which, the Crotonians, waging War with them, brought 
a ary Number of Pipers with them into the Field of Battle, 
which ſet their Horſes a dancing, and fo broke their Ranks, 
and were the Cauſe of their being utterly overthrown] effe- 
minate, wanton, an x; "uf alata 

SY ,CAMIN fycaminus, fycamorus, L. of ov ©, 

Set of wth a fe and wogle, a Many, 
Gr.] a great Tree like a Fig-tree, that may be call'd 
the Mulberry Fig-tree. | 

SY'coMA N ovxwud 7 a fleſhy Subſtance, Wart, or Ulcer, 

SY oss þ gyxwnmg F rowing about the Fundament, fo 
called from its Likeneſs to a Fig. 

SY'CHOPHANCY [of oguxogarna, Gr.] falſe Dealing, falſe 
Accuſation, 'Tale-bearing. ; 

A SY'COPHANT [ fycophanta, L. , of 9 98 avng 
eie, Gr. thoſe among the Athenians. who gave Infor- 
mation of the Exportation of Figs, contrary to Law, were 
called Sycophants) a falſe Accuſer, a Tale-bearer, a Pick- 
thank ; alſo a Flatterer. 

To SyY'COPKANT1ZE [ouxogernit ey, Gr.] to accuſe or 
ſlander falſely, to deal Jeceiefully. 

SY'DER, Wine of Apples. : 

SYDERA'T1ON, the Blaſting of Trees or Plants with an 
Eaſterly Wind, or with exceſſive Heat and Drought ; alſo a 
being Planet-ſtruck ; or a Benumming, when one is depriy'd 
_ — Uſe of his Limbs and all Senſe by that Means, L. 
of Gr. 

SYDERA'TION [with Szrgeons] an intire Mortification of 
any Part of the Body. 

SY'DEROVUs [| fydergſus, L.] Planet-firuck. 

SYLLA'BICAL [ fyllabicus, L. rs, Gr.] of, or 
pertaining to a Syllable. | 

SYLLA'BICALLY [of ovanaefizes, Gr.] by Syllables. 

SY'LLABLE | ſy/labus, L. of &. Gr.) an articu- 
late or complete Sound, made either by one or ſeveral 
Letters, F. | 

SYLLA'BUB. See Sil/abyb. 

SY'LLEPSIS [oyAAnvas, Gr.] a Grammatical Figure, 
where 2 Nominative Caſes fingular of different Perſons are 
Joined to à Verb plural; as, Thou and he, ye are in Safety. 

SY'LLOGISM [gUVAA&H@ es, Gr.] a Logical Argument, 
conſiſting of three Propoſitions, call'd the Major, Minor, 
and Conſequence, wherein, ſome Things being ſuppoſed or 
taken for granted, a Concluſion is drawn different from the 
Things ſuppoſed. 

Categorical Sy'LLOG1SM, is ſuch in which both the Pro- 
poſitions are politive, as, Every Man is an Animal, &c. 

Hypothetical Sy'LLOG15M, is when one or both the Syllo- 
giſms are Hypothetical, as, F the Sun ſhines, it is Day, &c. 

Conditional Sy'LLOG18Ms [among Rbet.] do not all conſiſt 
of Propofitions that are conjunctive or compounded ; but 
are thoſe whoſe Major is ſo compounded, that it includes all 
the Concluſion. They are reducible to three Kinds, Con- 
junfive, Disjunive, and Copulative. 

Conjunctive SY'LLOGISMs [in Logick] are thoſe the Major 
of which is a conditional Propoſition, containing all the Con- 
clufion, as, 

If there is a God, he ought to be loved. 
There is a G; | 
Therefore he muſt be loved. ; 

Copulative SYLLoOG1SMs, are ſuch, in which a negative 
Propoſition is taken, Part of which is afterwards laid down 
as a Truth to take off the other Part; as, 4 Man cannot be 
at the ſame Time a Servant of God, and 4 Worſhipper of 
Maney; 

fab Mijer is a Wor ſhipper of Money; ; 
Therefore a Miſer is no Servant of God. 5 

Disjun#ive Sy 1L0G15Ms, are ſuch, the firſt Propoſition 
of which is disjunctive; that is, whoſe Parts are joined by 
or; as, | | ; 

Thoſe who kill Cæſar are Parricides, or 
Defenders of Liberty. | 
Now they are not Parricides; 7 5 

Therefore they are Defenders of Liberty. 42 5 
 SyLiLloen'sTICAL [ fyllogifticns, L., of ,, Gr.] 
of, or pertaining to Syllogiſms or ſyllogiſtical Diſputations. 
© 'SyLLocrsTICalLLY by Way of Syllogiſm. | 
_  SyLxns, a Kind of Fairy Nymphs, I. ; 


| 3 1 


SyLva [in Poetry] a poetical Piece, compoſed, as it were, 
at a Start, in a Kind of Rapture and 'Tranſport, without 
much Thought or Meditation. 

 SyLva cadua[oldStat.) a Wood under 20 Years Growth, 
zn Under-wood. | 

SyY'LVAN [ Hloaticus, F.] of, or pertaining to Woods 

SyLva'rick Fand Foreſts. > | 

SyLva'rum [in Botan. Writ.) of the Woods, I. 
 SyLva'Ticvs, a, um [in Botan. Writ.) that grows in Woods. 

SyYLve'sTR1s, e [in Botan. Writ.) which grows wild. 

SyLv1i'coLltsT [ ſylvicola, L.] a Dweller in a Wood. 
 SymBor [| /ymbolum, L. of gypuBoney, Gr.] a Badge, 
Sign, Type, Mark, Emblem, or Repreſentation of ſome 
moral Thing by the Images or Properties of natural Things; 
a myſtical Sentence,, a Motto or Device, as a Lion is a Sym- 
bol of Courage, and 2 Hands joined or claſped together is a 
Symbol of Union or Fidelity. 

Sy'MBoL [in Theology] the Apoſtles Creed or the Sum of 
Chriſtian Belief. | 

Sy'/mMBoLs [in Algebra] are Letters, Characters, Signs, or 


Marks, by which any Quantity is repreſented, or which de- 


note Addition, Subſtraction, or Multiplication. 

Sy'mBoLs [with Meda/lifis] certain Marks or Attributes 

culiar to certain Perſons or Deities, as a Thunder-bolt 
with the Head of an Emperor is a Symbol of ſovereign 
Authority and Power equal to the Gods, the Trident is the 
Symbol of Neptune, and a Peacock of Juno. 

SyMBo'LICAL [ ſymbolicus, L. HHN s, of, pertain- 
ing to, or of 'the Nature of a Symbol, myſtical. | 

 Symno'ticallLy [ of ſymbolicus, of , ooyufodizos, Gr.] 
emblematically, by Symbols, Emblems, Motto's, and De- 
vices, Oc. 

Sx'uBOLIs u 7 [in Anat.] is a Term uſed either in Relation 

SY'MBOLE 15 the Fitneſs of the Parts one with ano- 
ther, or to the Conſent between them, by the Intermedia- 
tion of the Nerves. 

To SyY'MBOL1zE, to ſignify or intimate ſome ſecret or hid- 
den Thing by certain outward Signs; as the Ear ſymbolizes 
Hearing, the Eye Watchfulneſs. | 

To SY/MBOL1zE with | ſymbolizer, F. ] to agree in a Thing 
with, to partake of each other's Qualities, as Air and Fire 
are ſymbolizing Elements. | 

SyMBoLO'GRAPHY [of H, and yeggw,Gr. to write] 
a Deſcription or Treatiſe of Symbols. 

SyY/MMACHY [ovupdayey Gr.] Aid or Aſſiſtance in War. 

SyY'MMETRAL | /ymmetrus, L. of gypperges, Gr.] com- 
menſurable. 

SY'MMETRY [| ſymmetria, L. of auupsreie of oy, 
with, and gtr, Gr. Meaſure] a due Proportion or the 
Relation of Equality in the Height, Length, and Breadth 
of the Parts neceſſary to compoſe a beautiful Whole, or an 
Uniformity of the Parts in reſpect to the Whole. 

SY'MMETRY [in Medicine] a good Temper of Body. 

SYMPATHE'TICAL [ /ympatheticus, L. of gyy with, and 

SYMPATHE'TICK 840055 Gr. Paſſion] of, pertaining 
to, or partaking of Sympathy. | 

SyYMPATHE'TICAL Ine, certain Inks that are as well ſur- 
Prizing as curious and diverting, in that they may be made 
to appear or diſappear very ſuddenly, by the Application of 
lomething to the Paper that ſeems to operate upon the Inks 
by Sympathy. | 

SyYMPATHE'TICALNESS, a ſympathizing Quality, or the 
Nature of Sympathy. | 

SyMPATHE'TiICK Potoder, a certain Powder made of Ro- 
man or green Vitriol, either chymically prepared, or elſe only 
opened by the Piercing of the Sun-beams into it, and calcin- 


ing it; which, by Sir Kene/m Digby, and others, is cele- 


brated as having the great Virtue of 'curing Wounds, by 
only ſpreading it on the Cloth, Ec. that firſt received the 
Blood of the Wound; ſo that tho' the Cloth be kept many 
Miles diſtant from the Perſon wounded, yet the Perſon ſhall 
be healed. | | 
To SY'MPATHIZE Lin , Gr.] to agree or be affected 
with, to have a mutual Affection or Fellow- feeling. 
 SyYiuraruy | ſfympathia, L. ſympathie, F. gum Sen, of 
cy with, and ug, Suffering, c. Gr.] an Agreeable- 
neſs of natural Qualities, Affections, Inclinations, Humours, 
Temperature, Sc. which make 2 Perſons pleaſed and de- 
lighted with each other, a Fellow- feeling, Compaſſion. 


SY!\MPaTHY [with Phyſicians] is a Diſpoſition of one | 


Part of the Body cauſed by the Diſeaſe of another. 
SYMPE'P$15 [ ovpurrinlag, Gr.] a Concoction or Ripening 
of ſuch Tumours as are growing to an Inflammation. 
SYmPnon1Taca [with Boran] the Herb Hen-bane. - 
SY MPHO'N1OUS, Pertaining to Symphony, muſical, Milton. 
 BYy/uPnony [ /ymphonia, L. aupgerie, of 
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Gr. to agree in one Sound] a Conſonance or Concert of ſe- 


veral Sounds agreeable to the Ear, whether they be vocal, or 


inſtrumental, or both, alſo called Harmony. 

SY'MPHYS1s [in Surgery] is one of the Manners of arti- 
culating or jointing of Bones, or a natural] Union whereb 
2 ſeparate Bones are render'd contiguous and become one, fo 
that neither has any proper or diſtinct Motion. 

Srurnx'sis [with a Medium] is of 3 Kinds called, Syneu- 
reit, Syſarchoſis, and Synchondrofis; which fee. 

SYMPHY's1s [without a Medium] is where 2 Bones unite 
and grow together of themſelves, without the Intervention 
of any third Thing, as a Cartilage, Griftle, Ec. 

SY'MPHYTON [ oy{aQuT07, Gr. the Herb Wall-wort or 
Comfrey. | | 

SYMPLO'cE [ovuraorh, Gr.] a Rhetorical Figure, when 
ſeveral Sentences or Clauſes have the ſame Beginning and 
Ending. 

SYMPo's1ac [of gummy, Gr. a Banquet] an Entertain- 
ment or Converſation of Philoſophers at a Banquet. 

SY'MPTOM [ uu Twua, of oumamzs, Gr. to happen] 
an Accident or Effect accompanying a Diſeaſe; as the Head- 
Ach comes with an Ague; a Pricking in the Side with a 
Pleuriſy, c. alſo a Sign or Token. | 

SY'MPTOM [in Phyfic&] every preternatural Thing ariſin 
from a Diſeaſe, as its Cauſe, in ſuch a Manner as that it 
may be diſtinguiſh'd from the Diſeaſe itſelf, and from its next 
Er Boorhave. 

YMPTOMA'TICAL mptomaticus, L. avurmudriues, 
Gr.] of pertaining, 0 Landed with, or — b ſome 
Symptom. | 

SYMPTOMATICAL [in Phy/ick] a Term frequently uſed 
to denote the Difference between the primary and ſecondary 
Cauſes in Diſeaſes. 

SYMFTOMA'TICALNESS, the being attended with Symp- 
toms, 

SYNA'CTICKS [ouvvaxTixg, Gr.] Medicines which contract 
any Part. | 

SYNAE'REsS18 [gyvaigzorg, Gr.] a Grammatical Figure, 
being a Clapping together two Vowels into one, as alvaria 
for alvearia. 

SYNAGO'GICAL, of, or pertaining to a Synagogue. 

SY'NAGOGUE | /ynagoga, L. of uva , of ouvvaryer, 
Gr. to gather together] a Congregation or particular religi- 
ous Aſſembly of the Tews to perform the Offices of their 
Religion ; alſo the Place where they aſſemble. 

SYNALOE'PHA [ovyanorei,Gr.] a Contraction or Shorten- 
ing of a Syllable in a Latin Verſe ; or the Joining together 
of 2 Vowels in the Scanning of a Latin Verſe; or the Cut- 
ting off the ending Vowel of a Word, when the next begins 
with a Vowel as, 1% ego. | 

SYNALOE'PHA [ouvaAougy, Gr.] a Gluing or Mingling 
together. 

SYNA'NCHE [guvayyw, Gr.] a Kind of Squinanſy, 
wherein the internal Muſcles of the Fauces or Pharynx are 
attacked, which quite ſtops the Breath. 

STNARNTHROSIS [guyagFewns, Gr.] a cloſe Jointing of 
Bones that are void of any ſenſible Motion, as in the Skull, 
Teeth, c. L. | 

Syna'THROESMUs [guyaSeoro wes, Gr.] a Figure in 


| Rhetorick, when ſeveral Matters of a different Nature are 


heaped up together. 

SYNavu'L1a [in antient Muſick) a Conteſt of Pipes, per- 
forming alternately without Singing. 

Syna'x18 [guyatis, Gr.] a Gathering together, a Con- 
gregation, an Aſſembly ; alſo the Holy Communion, the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. [ | 

Synca'mee [of guy, and xgwm, Gr.] a Bending or 
Bowing. 5 | 

Synca'urs [with Anat.] the Flexure or Bent of the 
Arm, where the lower Part of it is joined to the upper, L. 
of Gr. | | 

SYNCATEGO'REMA Denn, Gr.] with Logicians, 
is uſed for a Word dle Nene nete or nothing of itſelf, 
yet when joined with others adds Force to them, as all, none, 
ſome, certain, &c. 1 

SYNCATEGOREMA'TICAL [gUy%4T1vgnuaTines, Gr] of, 
or pertaining to ſuch a Term; that has no predicamental or 
Self-Signification. | | 

SY NCATEGOREMA'TICALLY , after the Manner of a Synca- 
tegorema, or ſignifying together with. | 

Syxcno'nDRos1s [of cue with, and gordg@, Gr.] that 
Part of the Bones where their Extremitics are joined to one 
another, by means of an intervening Cartilage. | 

SYNCHo'RESIS [c,, Gr.] 2 Granting or Allow- 
ing] with Rbetoricians is a Figure, wherein an Argument is 


* 


ſcofimgly yielded into, and then marred by a Retortion up- 
on the Objector. ny 54 

SyY'/ncurISM [oy yeroue, Gr. ] a Kind of liquid or ſpread- 
ing Ointment. | | 

Syncaro'nical. [of c, , Gr.] being or done to- 
gether at the ſame Time ; contemporary, of the ſame Time 
or Standing: 

SyncuRo'nism [ ue, Gr.] a Happening of 
Things, or remarkable T'ranſattions or Paſſages at one and 
the ſame Time, | 

Sy'ncuyss [ov yrs, Gr.] Confuſion, a confuſed Min- 
gling together, Diſorder. 

SyY'ncyys1s [in Grammar] a confuſed and diſorderly 
Placing of Words in a Sentence. 

Sy'ncayss [with Oculiſtt] a preternatural Confuſion of 
the Blood or Humours of the Eyes. | 

Sy'xncuys41s [in Rhetorict] a. Fault in Speech when the 
Order of Things is diſturbed, 

SyncoPa'L1s febris [with Phyſicians] the Swooning- 
Fever; a Fever in which the Patient often ſwoons or faints 
away. | 

To Sy'NCOPATE aper, L. of guyxonTw, Gr.] to cut 
off, take away, or ſhorten. . 

SynxcoPa'T1ON [in Muck] a Term uſed when the Note of 
one Part ends or breaks off upon the Middle of the Note of 
another Part. Ter | | 

Sy'ncors [gupxory, Gr.] a Cutting off, a Grammatical 
Figure whereby one or more Letters are taken out of a 
Word, as, amarunt for amaverunt. 

Sy'xcors [in Mufick] is the Driving a Note, as when an 
odd Crotcher comes before 2 or 3 Minims; or an odd Quader 
between 2, 3, or more Crotchets. 

SY'NCOPE (in Phyfick] a deep and ſudden Swooning, 
wherein the Patient continues without any ſenſible Heat, 
Motion, Senſe, or Reſpiration, by a haſty Decay of all the 
natural Faculties and Strength. 

SyncR1'T1ICA [gvyxetTixg, Gr.] relaxing, looſening, or 
opening Medicines. 

SynpE'sMUs [ours wes, Gr.] a Joining together, a Band 
or Tie, L. 

Synpe'sMus [with Anat.] a Ligament for the Cloſing to- 
gether of Bones and other Parts. 

Synpe'smus [with Grammarians] a Part of Speech other- 
wiſe called a Conjunction. 

Sy'npick [of oyyd)zeg, Gr.] a Perſon or Magiſtrate ap- 
pointed to act for any Corporation or Community. 

Sy'npick [in Switzerland, &c.] a Magiſtrate much the 
ſame as an Alderman in England. 

Sy'NDICATE the Place, Office, or Dignity of a Syn- 

Syv'NDicks Ur S dick. | | 

Sy'NDROME [guy2guyy, Gr.] a Concourſe, a Running 
or Meeting together of many Perſons into the ſame Place. 

Sy'nDROME [in Medicine] the Concurrence or Appearing 
together of ſeveral Symptoms in the ſame Diſeaſe. 

SyNE'CHDOCHE [guygtedxl} of gurer iyopar, Gr. to re- 
ceive together kl is when the Whole is put for the Part, 
as when it is ſaid, The Plague is in Egypt, when it is only in 
Alexandria: Or when a Part is put for the Whole, as when it is 
ſaid, The Sickneſs is in London, when it is all over England. 
To this Figure it alſo belongs, when we take a Liberty to 
make uſe of a certain Number for an uncertain, as when we 
ſay there are 1000 Holes in a Thing, when there are many. 

SyNE'cHDoOCHE [in Gram.] a Figure when an Ablative 
Caſe of the Part or the Adjunct is changed into an Accuſa- 
tive; as, Deiphobum vidi lacerum crudeliter ora Virg. 

SyNnE'cHDoCHe [in Rhetorick] a Figure wherein the Name 
of a Part is put for the Whole, as England for Europe; or, on 
the contrary, the Name of the Whole for a Part, as Europe 
for England. 0's 

Syxg'cHpocne [with Logicians)] is when the Genus is put 
for the Species, i. e. the Matter of which a Thing is made 
for the Thing itſelf, as Iron for a Sword; or, on the contrary, 
a Sword for Iron. | 

SyYNECHPHO'NESIS T [ guysxpwrnag, Gr. ] a Figure in 

Sy'MPHONE'sS1S Grammar, being a Collifion or Clap- 
ping together of Vowels, when 2 Syllables are pronounced 
as one; as Seu lento fuerint alvearia vimina texta, Where the 
e a in alvearia are contracted into one Vowel or Syllable. 

SY'NEDRENO'NTA-[of uyed e, Gr.] the common Symp- 
toms in a Diſeaſe, which do neither take their Riſe from the 
Nature of it, nor do neceſſarily accompany it; yet ſignify 
the Greatneſs, Continuation, c. of it. 5 

Sy'NGRAPHA [guypegph, Gr.] a Deed or Writing under 
the Hand and Seal ot both Parties. | 

SyNncu'LTus [in Medicine] the Hiccough, which is a de- 
praved, convulſive Motion of the Stomach, by which it en- 
deavours to expel ſomething that is hurtful or offenſive. 
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Syxine'/x515 [of cupintu, G4, the Uniting of Bones 
together by a Membrane, as the Bones of the Sintipat with 
thoſe of the Os frontis in Infants. 


SyNnEv'ROSIs [quygygpgns, Gr.] an Articulation of Bones 


by a Ligament. __ 
Syxo'cHa N Ce of avroyg, to ſupport or hold 
SYxo'cuvs S up, or cure, Gr. to continue] the for- 


mer is uſed by ſome for an Intermitting Fever; and the lat- 
ter for a Continued one. | 

SyY'xoD [ ſynodus, L. gured'@r, Gr.] a Council, Meeting, 
or Aſſembly of Eccleſiaſticks, to conſult about Matters of 
Religion and Church-Afairs. | 

A Dioceſan Sy'x0D, is one where none but the Ecclefi- 
aſticks of one Dioceſs meet. 

A General Sy'xop, is an Aſſembly where Biſhops, Prieſts, 
Sc. of all Nations meet. | 

A National Sy xo, is one where the Biſhops and Clergy 
of one Nation only meet. 

A Provincial Sy'xop, is one where the Eccleſiaſticks of 
one Province only meet. 7 | 

SY'Nop [with Afron.] a Conjunftion or Concourſe of 
two Stars or Planets in the fame optical Place of the 
Heavens, 1 | 

SyYNO'DAL [ouroyts, Gr.] of, or pertaining to a 

SY NO'DICAL S Synod. | 

SYNO'DAL [n/frument, a ſolemn Oath taken by a Synodal 
Witneſs. | 

SYNO'DAL Witneſſes [with Ecclefiaſticks] were the Urban 
and Rural Deans, ſo termed from their giving Information of 
and atteſting the Diſorders both of Clergy and Laity in an E- 
piſcopal Synod; this Authority is now devolved upon Church- 
Wardens. 

SY'NODALS, the Pecuniary Rents paid to the Biſhop, at the 
Time of the Annual Synod, by every Pariſh-Prieſt. 

Provincial Sy'NoDaLs, the Canons or Conſtitutions of a 
Provincial Synod. 

SYNO'DICAL [@uved\xgs, Gr.] 
Courſe of the Moon, 4/ron. 

Syno'pical Month [with Aſtron. is the Period or 

SyNno'/pick 3 82 $524 of Time, wherein the 
Moon departing from the Sun, at a Synod or Conjunction, re- 
turns to him again. 1 SY 

Sy no'DICAL Revolution, [with Aron. ] is that Motion by 
which the whole Body is carried round with the Earth along 
with the Sun. | 

, Syno'picaLLY [of fynodicus, L. of guyeixeg, Gr,] by a 

Synod, or according to the Appointment of a Synod. 

Sy Nno'pus [with 4/rol.] a Conjunction of 2 or more 


of, or pertaining to the 


Planets, or their Meeting by Beams in other Aſpects. 


SYNoE'CEos1s [guyoixeiwes, Gr.] a Rhetorical Figure, 
whereby contrary Qualities are united and attributed to the 
ſame Perſon or Thing. | 

SYNOES1'A, a Feltival celebrated at Athens, in Commemo- 
ration of Theſeuss having united the petty Communities of 
Alia. | | 

ok [ourorue, Gr.] Words of one and the 
ſame Signification. 

SyNo'NYMAL 7 [ ſynonymus, L. guvaruues, Gr. ] of, 

Sy no'NYmovus Cor pertaining to the ſame Name or Signi- 
fication, or that has the ſame Import or Signification with 
another. | | 

SYNO'NYMOUSNEss [of ſynonymus, L. of guyarmpu®, 
Gr.] the having divers Words of the ſame Signification. 

Syno'NYMY [ /ynonymia, L. of guyarvuia, of guy with, 
and 3yojpue, Gr.] is a Figure in Rhetorick, whereby we ex- 
preſs the ſame Thing by ſeveral Words that have the ſame 
Signification ; ſo Cicero, concerning Cataline, ſays, Abiit, 
evaſit, erupit : He's gone, he's fled, he's eſcaped 3 this is when 
a Perſon's Mouth is not ſufficient for his Heart, and, in that 
Caſe, he uſes all the Words he can think of to expreſs his 
Thoughts. | Rat 

Syxo'es1s LU,, Gr.] a ſhort View or Epitome, an 
Abſtract or Abridgment. 

Syxo'v1a [in Anat.] the glewy Matter between the Joints. 

Syxo'via [in Medicine] the nutritious Juice proper to 
each Part. | | | 

'SynTAa'cTiCaLLY [of fyntaxis, L. of guyraZis, Gr. 
according to the Rules of Syntax. 

Sy'NTacMa [ourreyue, Gr.] a Diſpoſing or Placing 
Things in an orderly Manner; alſo a Treatiſe or large Dil- 
courſe upon a Subject. 

SY'NTAS18 [@urT@ang, Gr.] 
the Parts, . Sel 

Sy'nTax [ ſyntaxis, L. guvretis, Gr.] Order, the Con- 
ſtruction or Connection of the Words of a Language into 
Sentences and Phraſes. „ 1 


a preternatural Diſtention of 


a 


0 


 $Sewrz'cror [of nnn r 9 Kind of Looſetieſs, 


a Kind of Colliquation of the Solids of à Body proceeding from 
the Melting away of the Subſtance of the Body, by a vehe- 
ment hot Diſtemper of the ſolid Parts, ſuch as ſometimes hap- 
in the Inflammation of the Bowels ; it is a violent burning 
FR either hectick or peſtilential; in which is voided by 
Stool a Matter, as it were, mixed with Oil and Greaſe. 

SynTE'nos1s [of guyreipw, Gr.] the Union of two 
Bones which is joined by a Tendon, as the Knee; pan to the 
Thigh-bone and Tibia. | 

SyNTIR“atsis [curmenas, Gr.] Remorſe, Prick, or Sting 
of Conſcience. | 

SYNTERE'TICA [of gurTzpio, Gr.] that Part of Phyfick 
that gives Rules for the Preſervation of Health, L. 

Sy'xTEX1s [eur nie, Gr.] a great or deep Conſump- 
tion, a lingering Sickneſs, 

SyY'sTHEs1S [ovu: Jeng, Gr.] a Joining together. 

Sy'nTatsrs [in Gram.] a Figure by which a Noun Col- 
lective fingular is joined to a Verb or Participle plural, and 
of a different Gender. 

Sy'xTHEs1s [tn Pharmacy] the Compoſition or Putting 
of ſeveral Things together, as the making a compound Me- 
dicine of ſeyeral ſimple Ingredients. | 

Sy'nTHEs1s [| vith Logicians] is the Method of convincing 
others of a Truth already found out. 8 

Sy'sTHEs1s [with Surgeons] an Operation by which ſeve- 
ral divided Parts are united. 

SrTE'ITICAL [our2trixes, Gr.] of, or pertaining to 
Synt heſis. 

Srxrur“ricx Method [with Mathemat.) is a Method of 
purſuing the Truth by Reaſons drawn from Principles before 
eſtabliſhed or aſſumed, and Propoſitions formerly proved, 
thus proceeding by a regular Chain till they come to the 
Concluſion, as it is done in the Elements of Euclid, and the 
Demonſtrations of the Antients ; this is called Syntbeſit or 
Compoſition, and is oppoſed to the analytical Method, called 
Reſolution. 

SynuLo'Ticxs [medicamenta fynulotica, L.] ſuch Medi- 
cines as bring Wounds or Sores to an Eſcar. 

Synv'sasTrs, a Sect of Hereticks, who maintained that 
there was but one ſingle Nature, and one fingle Subſtance, in 

Feſus Chrift. " | | 

Sy'rn11.1s [of cu with, and Az, Gr. love] the Vene- 
real Diſeaſe. | | | 

Sy'rnoN. See Siphon. 

To Sy'rinGs | firinguer, F.] to ſquirt Liquors into ſome 
Parts of the Body, as into the Ears, Sores, Cc. 

A Sy'rixnce [with Confe#ioners] an Inſtrument uſed in 
making March-pains, fc. | 

A Svy'rince[frins, L. gyeryt, Gr.] an Inſtrument uſed 
to ſquirt or inject Liquors into the Fundament, Ears, Cc. 

SY rInGo'TOMATA [of \gyerys and , Gr. a Cut- 
ting] Surgeons Knives for opening Fiſtula's, e. 

'  SyrinGo'Tomra [of gyerys and Ttwro, Gr. to cut] the 

Cutting of a Fiſtula. | | 

 Syr!'Tes [overrns, Gr.] 
a Wolt. 

STRO“NESs ['in Phyfick ] Wheals ; alſo Worms ; a 
fort of Worms that breed in the Skin. 

SyY'nTES. [overs of Tv gde, Gr.] two dangerous 
Gulphs in the tartheft Part of Africa, full of Quick-ſands, 
called the greater and leſſer Syrtes ; whence any Quick-fands 
or Shelves in the Water, made by the Drift of Sands, are cal- 
led Syrtes. | | | | 

Sr“ [ yrs, L. cuęgior, Gr.] a Compoſition of a 
thick Conſiſtence, made ot the Juice of Herbs, Flowers, or 
Fruits, boiled up with Sugar. 

| Sys54a'gKOSTS [overtgxwas, Gr.] a particular Species of 

the Genus of Articulation, being a Connection of Bones by 
the Means of Fleſh. | 

SY'sTEM [ /yRema, L. of us, of guricuus, Gr. to put 
or connect together] in the general is a regular or crderly 
Collection or Compoſition of many Things together, or it 
is an Aſſemblage or Chain of Principles, the ſeveral Parts 
whereof are bound together, or follow and depend on each 
other. „ 


Sys TEA of the World [with Aftron.] an Hypothelis or 


 Suppoſition of a certain Order and Arrangement of the ſe- 


veral Parts of the Univerſe ; whereby they explain all the 

| Phenomena or Appearances of the Heavenly Bodies, their 

Motions, Changes, c. the moſt celebrated are the Coper- 

nican, the Ptalemaict, and Tychonick. n i 
The SysTew of Tycho Br 

| ith Agron. ] in moſt Reſpects coincides with the Copernican 

| Syſtem, in this, that ſuppoſing the Earth to be fixed, its Or- 


| bit is omitted, and in the Stead thereof the Sun's Orbit is 


' Heathens, he muſt always diſtingui 


a Stone found jn the Bladder of 


nahe, a Nobleman of Denmark © 


drawn round the Earth, and made to interſe&t the Orbit of 
Mars ; that Mars may be nearer the Earth than the Sun. 
Solar SYSTEM ſcevrcing to the new ron. ] is the joint 


Union or orderly Diſpoſition of all the Planets, which move 
round the Sun as their Center in determined Orbits, never 
going farther from it than their proper and uſual Bounds. 

SysTEM [in Muſick] a compound Interval, or an Interval 
compoſed of ſeveral leſſer, fuch as is the Ofave, &c. or it is 
an Extent of a certain Number of Chords, having its Bounds 
towards the Grave and Acute; which has been differently 
determined by the different Progreſs made in Muſick, and 
according to the different Diviſions of the Monochord. 

SyYsTEM of Myfich, is ſometimes uſed for a Treatiſe of 
Muſick. or a Book which treats of Muſick in all its feveral 
Parts, both practical and mathematical. — 

SYSTEM of Philoophy. is alſo a regular Collection of the 
Principles and Parts of that Science, into one Body, and a Treat- 
ing them dogmatically or in a ſcholaftick Way, in contra- 
diſtinction to the Way of Eſſay, in which the Writer deli- 
vers himſelf more freely, looſely, and modeſtly. | 

SyYsTEM [in Poetry] is a certain Hypotheſis from which 
the Poet 1s never to recede ; as, for Example, when he has 
made his Choice either in Chriſtianity or the Fables of the 

f between the 2, and 
never mix ſuch different Ideas in the fame Poem. Ne 


 SYSTEMA'TICAL | ſy/ematicus, L.] of, pertaining to, 
or reduced to a Syſtem. | | 

Contimmons SYSTEMS = Myfſick) are thoſe which conſiſt of 
ſuch Parts as are fit for Muſick, and thoſe Parts placed in ſuch 
an Order between the Extremes, as that the Succeſſion of 
Sounds from one Extreme to the other may have a good 
Effect. | | 

Inconcinnout SySTEMs [in Myfick] are thoſe where the 
ſimple Intervals are inconcinnous or badly diſpoſed betwixt 
the Extremes. 

Sy'sroLE [ovuray, Gr.] a Contraction, 
Straitening, or Preſſing together. 

SYSTOLE [with Gram.) a Figure of Proſodia, whereby a 
long Syllable is made ſhort, as Tulerunt faſlidia menſes, Virg. 

SyYsTOLE [with Anat.] the Contraction of the Heart and 
Arteries of 'an Animal, whereby the Blood is forcibly driven 
into the great Artery, as the Dilatation of thoſe Parts is 
called the Digzfole. 

SyY'sTYLE [oysvAn, Gr.) in Architecture, a Building, 
whereof the Pillars ſtand thick, the Diſtance between them 
being no more than 2 Diameters of the Column. 

SYXHE'NDEMEN [Syxhenozmen, Sax.) Men worth 600 
Shillings; in the Time of the Saxons, all Men in Britain 
were ranked into 3 Claſſes, the Jozef, the middle, and the 
hizheft, and were valued according to their Claſs, that, if 
any Injury were done, Satisfaction might be made, according 
to the Value or Worth of the Perſon it was done to. The 
lowelt were called Twyhindemen, i. e. valued at 200 Shillings, 
the middlemoſt Fyxhindemen, i. c. valued at 600 Shillings, 
and the higheſt Troz/f bindemen, i. e. valued at 1200 Shillings. 

SyYzEU"GMENON [in Myfick] the Note called B. fa bi mi. 

 Syzv'cia [avivyie, Gr.] a Joining, Yoking,. or 
Coupling together. - 

SYzY'G1A [in Gram. ] the Coupling or Clapping of diffe- 
rent Feet together in Verſe, either Greek or Latin. | 

SyzY'Gla [with Anat.] thoſe Pairs of Nerves which 
convey Senſe from the Brain to the reſt of the Body. 

SysY'G1a [with 4/re/.] the Intercourſe of the Pla nets 
one with another, or the Intermixing of their Beams, cither 
by bodily Conjunction or other Aſpects. | 
 Syzy'61a [with A4/ron.] is the ſame as the Conjunction 
of any 2 Planets or Stars; or when they are both fuppos'd to be 
in the ſame Point in the Heavens ; or when they are referred 
to the ſame Degree of the F:liptick, by a Circle of Longi- 
tude paſling through them both. | 


I. 


Drawing, 


t Roman, T t Italick, T t Engliſh, T Saxon, are 

the 19th Letter in order of the Alphabet; T 7 is the 24th 

of the Greek, and V the gth, and N the 22d of the Hebrex, 

T with an { generally ſounds like ½ before a Vowel, as 
in Action, Creation, Inclination ; but Acceſſion, Divifion, Ad- 


miſſion, &c. muſt not be written with 2, nor any Word that 


is not written with a : in Latin. 
T in the Titles of Books ſtands for Theologiz, as T. D. 
Thealogice Doftor. i, e. Doctor of Divinity. 
T, is the Mark of a Branding-Iron, made Uſe of for 
Branding any Malefactor found guilty of Manſlapghter, Bi- 
q : | | 


4 


gamy, S.. | 1 9 
by” [in Mu. Books} ſtands for tutti, Ital. and fignifies all — 
all together. VVV 


In temperance on the other. 


n 
1 [among the Antients]. was uſed as 3 aumeral Letter, 


ſignifying an 160. 84 * 
| 1 Daſh at Top 70 160000. | 


\ 


I (in Mu. Books] is uſed to denote the Tenor. 


Tapco ſtakes its Name from the Iſland. Tobago, in the 
et- Indies] being from thence brought into England by Sir 
Francis Drake, in the Year 1585. Dail 4 

Taz/arn? a Sort of ſhort Gown, reaching no farther 

TA. I than the Middle of the Leg; alſo a Herald's 
Coat; alſo a Sort of Jacket or ſleeveleſs Coat. ; 

Tany /[rabi, or tabino, Ital.] a Kind of | coarſe Silk 
Taffety watered. X 

Ta'spyixc, is the Paſſing a Sort of Silk or Stuff under 
the Calendar, to make a Repreſentation of Waves on it. 

Tapzra'cTiON, a Conſuming or Waſting away, L. 

Tanz'LL& 7 [in Pharmacy] a ſolid Electuary or Compo- 

Tastz ren f len of ſeveral Drugs made up into little 
Squares, more commonly called. Lozenges. 

TaBt'LL1oNn' Cant. Deeds] a Notary-Publick or Scrivener, 
allow'd by Authority to engroſs and regiſter private Acts and 
Contracts. . 

Ten f Luer F. j a ſmall Drum. 

Ta/BzrER [un tambourineur, F.] one that plays upon a 
{mall Drum, call'd a Tabour. | 

TAa'BERDER, a Batchelor in 2ueen's-College, Oxford; one 
who wears a Garment or ſhort Coat, call'd a Tabard, be- 
ing a Kind of Jacket or ſleeveleſs Coat, whole before, and 
open on both Sides, with a ſquare Collar, winged at the 
Shoulders; ſuch as Heralds wear, when on Service. 

Ta'Bern [taberna, L.] a Booth, a Cellar, _N. C. 

Ta'BERNACLE [tabernaculum, L.] a Tent or Payilion 3 
alſo a wooden Chapel for divine Service, F. of L.. | 

Ta'Btrnacle [with the antient Fews] a Kind of Tent 
to move up and down, as Occaſion required, and wherein the 
Ark of the Covenant was kept; but afterwards fix'd in the 
Temple of Jeruſalem. | 

Ta'BrRNACLE, a Sort of temporary Church or Chapel 
for the Uſe of Pariſhioners, while their Church is repairing, 
rebuilding, &c. 

The Fat of Ta'ptRNacLEs, a Feaſt obſerved by the 
Pers for 7 Days, beginning the fifth Day of the 7th Month, 


eating and abiding in Tabernacles or Tents, in Commemora- 


tion of their Fathers Dwelling in Tents after their Going out 
of Egypt. "x 

TaBERNA “ CULUM [in 0/4 Rec.] a publick Inn or Houſe 
of Entertainment, L. 

Tres Ta'BERNAE, i. e. the 3 Taverns, a Place between 
Rome and Capua, upon the great Road calld the Appian Way, 
where Travellers uſually ſtopped to refreſh themſelves ; and 
of which Paul makes Mention in the 28th of the 4s. 


Ta'szs [with Phyſicians] a Pining away for Want of na- 


tural Moiiture, L. | | 
'Ta'ets, is alſo taken for an Ulcer in the Lungs, cauſing 
the whole Body to decay and periſh by degrees. | 
Ta'sts, Gore-blood, the Matter or Corruption that iſſues 
out of a Wound, L. | 
Ta'n ES dorſalis [with Phyſicians] a Conſumption of the 
Marrow of the Back-bone, which happens to ſuch as 
are too propenſe to Venery, L. | 
Ta's1D Conſtitution, a dry, lean, waſting Conſtitution. 
Ta/Bipness [of tabidus, L.] a Waſtingneſs, Decay, Con- 
ſumption. 
Tas1'rick [tabificus, L.] conſumptive, bringing into a 
Conſumption, waſting. 
Ta'BITERS 
Tavarpes'ns See Tabaraer. | f 
'Ta'snLaturs [of tabula, L.] a Muſick-Book giving 
Directions for playing upon the Lute, Viol, Sc. by Let- 
ters, Cyphers, c. | | | 
Ta'zLaTURE [with Anat.] a Diviſion or Parting of the 
Scull-bones. | | 5 
Ta'sLE [tz yle, Sax. tabula, L.] a well-known Piece of 
Houſhold Furniture; alſo a Board, &c. for Writing, c. L. 
Jo keep a good TABLE, to live plentifully. | 
Ta'BLE [with Architects] a ſmooth, ſimple Member or 
Ornament of various Forms, but moſt uſually in that of 'a 


long Square. | | oy 5 
Projectur ing Ta'pLe [in Archit.) is ſuch as ſtands out 
from the Naked of a Wall, Pedeſtal, or other Matter, which 


it adorns. *- | 


- A Rating Ta'pLE {with Archite#.)] is one that is hollow- 


ed in the Dye or Square of the Pedeſtal, and elſewhere, and 
which is uſually encompaſſed with a Moulding. 

 Apelless TABLE, a pictured Table, repreſenting the Ex- 
cellency of Sobriety on the one Side, and the Deformity of 


: 


„ SLA 


- Rdzed TAI [in Arebitet:] an Emboſsment in a Fron- 


tiſpiece, for the Putting an Inſcription or other Ornament in 


Sculpture. 4 | | 5 
Cromned TAL Cin Arthitect.] one which is covered 
with a Cornice, - and in which is cut a Baſſo Relicto, or x 
Piece of black Marble incruſtated for an Inſcription. 

Rufticated TA LR ¶ in Architect.] one which is picked and 
whoſe Surface ſeems rough, as in Grotto ss. 
_ Ta'"'nLE-Rents, Rents antiently paid to Biſhops or religio 
Perſons, and reſerved for their Tables or Houfeckeeping. 
— Ta'nLs-Diamond, or other precious Stone (with Jewel. 
lers) one whoſe upper Surface is quite flat, and only the Sides 
cut in Angles. | 4 * 5 
| Ta'pLE [of a Book} an Index or Repertory at the Begin- 
ing or End of a Book, to direct the Reader to any Paſlage 
in a Book. 2 

Knights of the Round-T anLs, a military Order of 24 in 
Number, all pick'd from among the braveſt of the Nation, ſup- 
poſed to have been inſtituted by Arthur, firſt King of the Bri- 
tains, A. C. 5016, who, it is ſaid, had ſuch a Table made to avoid 
Diſputes about the upper and lower End of it, and to take 
away all Emulation, as to Places; from this Table they are 
ſuppoſed to take their Title. 
Leh relates that he has ſeen this Table at Wincheſter, and 
that the Names of a great Number of Knights are written 
round it, which ſeems to confirm the Tradition. The 
Keepers of this Table ſhow it with a great deal of Solemnity. 
91 But Camden is of Opinion that this Table is of a much 
more modern Structure than the 6th Century; and Paperbroch 
ſhews that there was no ſuch Thing as any Order of Knights 
before the 6th Century ; and it is likewiſe ſaid that Arthur 
himſelf was but a fabulous Prince. x 

King Edward is ſaid to have built a Houſe, call'd the 
Round-Table, the Court of which was 200 Foot in Diameter. 
And the Knights of the Round-Table (according to Paulus 


 Jovianus) began firſt to be talk'd of in the Time of Frederick 


Barbareſa; and ſome ſuppoſe that the Rownd-Table does not 
appear to have been any military Order, but rather a Kind 
of Juſt or military Exerciſe between Combatants with-Lances. 

Ta'BLER, a Boarder or one that diets with another. 

TA“ SLES, a certain Game play'd on a Table-board. 

Ta'sLss [in Afron.] are Tables wherein the - Motions 
of the Planets are calculated. Nn 

Ta'nLes [in Profpeive] plain Surfaces ſuppoſed to be 
tranſparent and perpendicular to the Horizon. 

Ta'BLEs [in Heraldry) Coats or Eſcutcheons, containing 
nothing but the mere Colour of the Field, and not charged 
with Figure, Bearing, Cc. 

Loxodromick Ta'pues [in Navig.] are Tables of Tra- 
verics, for the eaſy and ready Solution of Problems in Na- 
Vigation. | 

Ta'sLEs of Houſes {with Afrol.] Tables ready calculated 
for the Help of Practitioners of that Art in ſetting a Figure. 

The 12 TALES, the Tables of the Roman Laws, engrav- 
en on Braſs, brought from Athens to Rome for the Decemviri. 

TaBLEs [of Signs and Tangents] are proportional Num- 
bers calculated from, and depending on the given Quantity of 
the Radius ; whence any other Sign may be found. 

Ta'BLET [in Pharmacy] See Tabella. 


Ta'BLETs, [in Pharmacy] ſolid Electuaries, much the 
ſame as Lozenges, 

Ta'BLinG of Fines [in Law] the Making a Table with the 
Contents of any Fine paſt in one Term, for every County 
where the King's Writ runs. | 

Ta'por [zabourin, F.] a ſmall Drum. . 

Ta'sBrET, the ſame as Tabor. TONE? 

TABOU RE“ T [as the Privilege of the Tabouret] is a Privilege 
ous great Ladies in France: have to ſit in the Queen's Pre- 
ence. 

Ta'sBuULaA, a Table, Board, or Plank, L. 

Ta'suLa ſin ald Rec. ] a preſcribed Form or Directory for 
Catbedral Churches; which the Officer, call'd an Hebdomeda- 
ry, draws up at the Beginning of every Week, and appoints 
the ſeveral Perſons and their Parts in the Offices of the Week 
following. $8179 Up. Fes | 

Ta'sBuLar [tabularis, L.] belonging to a Table, Board, 
or Plank. + | 


Ta'BULATED [fabulatus, L.] floored or boarded. 


TaBvuLa'T10N, a Faſtening together of Boards, c. the 


Making a Floor. | T8 | | 
TaBuLaTU'RA [in Muſick} the old Way of ſetting down 
Tunes, with Letters inſtead of Notes. | | 


Tann, corrupt, black, Gore- blood; alſo a thin Sort of . 


Matter iſſuing from an Ulcer, L. 
Ta'camaua'ca, a Kind of reſinous Gum brought from 
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Taxco of a Parabola, is a right Line drawn, ſo 28 to 
cut the Axis produced, and touch the Section in one Point 
without cutting it. | 


Ta'cxnT [racenr;, L.] quiet, ſtill, without Noiſe 3 holding 


one's Peace. 


Tacn [of attacher, F.] a Sort of Claſp or Button. 
pate oe [tachygraphia, L. tachygraphic, F. of 

70 ola, of Taws, quick, and $, Gr. Writing 

AK. ſwift Writing, rr 3 a 
T a'crr [tacitss, L.] filent ; implied or meant, tho not 


7s 
A'CITNEsS [taciturnitas, L. taciturnite, F.] Silentneſs. 
TacitTu'rnity [taciturnitas, L.] a being filent or of 
few Words; Cloſeneſs or Reſervedneſs in Speech. 
. TacrTu'anovs [faciturnus; L.] filent, faying nothing, 
making no Noiſe. | | 
Tacx [prob. of artache, F. ] a ſmall Nail. 

To Tack [of attacher, F.] to join or faſten together with 
ſmall Nails; alſo to join to by lightly ſewing. | 

Tacxs [in a Si] Ropes for carry ing forwards the Clews 
of the Sails, to make them ſtand cloſe by a Wind. 

To Tack about [in Sea- Language] is to bring a Ship's 
Head about, ſo as to lie a contrary Way. 

To ſtand cloſe upon a T acx [$a-Phraſes) ſignify that the 

To fail choſe upon a Tacx © Ship fails cloſe by the Wind. 

To Hale aboard the Ta R [Sea-Phraſe) means to bring the 

Tack down cloſe to the Chels-trees. 

Eaſe the Tacx [Sea-Phraſe] ſignifies, flacken it, or let it 

or run out. | 

Let rije the Tack i. e. let it all go out. 

The Ship ſails upon a Tacx i.e. ſhe ſails cloſe by a 

The Ship flands cloſe to a T acx F Wind. 

Ta'ck EN, one who ſtands or fixes one Thing to another 
by Tacks or by Sewing, c. | 

Ta'ckLE the Ropes and Furniture of a Ship, and alſo 

Ta'cKLING 2 ſeveral Machines or Engines. | 

Winding T a'cxLe [in @ Ship} a Tackle that 
Pendant, with a great double Block 
in order to hoiſe in Goods. 

Ta'cxLEs Cin 2 Ship] are ſmall Ropes running in 3 Parts, 
having at one End a Pendant with a Block faſtened to 
them, or elſe a Launcer, and at the other End a Block and 
Hook, to hang Goods that are to be heaved into or out of 
the Ship. | hs | 

Ta'cxLes 
of a Ship. | 

Gunner's 'T a'cxLEs [on Ship-board] the Ropes wherewith 
the Ordnance is haled in and out. 

Ta'cTICAL [TexTiz6s, Gr.] pertaining to martial Array. 

Tricks [TaxTtyg, Gr.] is the Art of diſpoſing any 
Number of Men into a proper Form of Battle. The Greeks 
were very skilful in this Part of the Art Military, having 
publick Profeſſors of it, call'd Tactici (or xa T)] who 
were to teach and inſtruct the Youth in this Affair. 

Ta'/cTiLE [ta#ilis, L.] ſomething that may fall under the 
Senſe of Feeling. 

TACTILE x pv = [with Nat.] are ſuch as have a Relati- 
on to our Senſe of Feeling ; of which the chief are Heat, 
Cold, Dryneſs, Moiſtneſs, and Hardneſs. | 

Tactr'lity [of ta#ilis, L.] Capableneſs of being 
touched. ER | | | 

Ta'cT1on, a Touching, L. 

Ta'ppy, a pleaſant Liquor iſſuing out of a ſpungy Tree 


in America. 


ſerves as a 
and 3 Shivers in each, 


of a Boat, Tackles for hoiſing a Boat in or out 


Ta'proLE [prob. of Tae, Sax. a Toad] a young Frog 


before it is perfectly formed. 
Taz'vivm, Wearineſs, Laſſitude, L. 
Taz'x1A a Ribbon, Fillet, or Tape, L. 


Taz'nra [in —_— a broad Worm like a Piece of 


Tape, whence it is called the Tape-Worm. 


Taz'nia [with Architect] a Member of the Dorick 


Architecture reſembling a ſquare Fillet or Ruler, and ſerving 


in lieu of a Cymatium, being made faft, as it were, by a Ca- 


pital below the Triglyphs, of which it ſeems the Baſe. _ 
_ _ Ta'pryreL [in 4 Shi] the uppermoſt Part, Frame, or 


Rail, abaft over the Poop. 
Ta“ PET Len, Ital. 
Tac prob. of attache, F. 

2 Lace, &c. ppg 
To Tac [of attacker, F. 
whe to Laces. e 
AG-RAG, a pitiful,” ragged Fellow, Cc. 
ATeO, Sheer of a Year old. 
Tail [czyl, $ax.] the Train of a 


+ Set e RR 
a Steig er Band] a Point of 


to bind, &e.] to fix Tags or 


- . 
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Beaſt; Fowl, or Fiſh. . 
Tarr fin Law] Tally or Piete of Wood, cut in Notches, 


Ar - 
i 7 


TA 


Tati [in Law) is a Fee oppoſed to Fre-fAmplc, and which 
is not in a Man's Power to diſpoſe of, called alſo Fre- tail 
. Tart (in Low) is an Inheritance oppoſite to Fe- 

Sogn Fix and is ſo named, becauſe it is parted 
after ſuch a Manner, that the Owner has not free Power to 


diſpoſe of it ; it being cut or divided by the firſt Giver from 


all others and ty'd to the Ifſue of the Donor. This 
Limitation of Tail is either General or Special. | 

General Tat [in Law) is ſuch by which Lands or Te- 
nements are limited to a Man, and the legitimate Heirs of 
his Body ; ſo that he who holds by this Title, let him have 
never ſo many lawful Wives, one after another, his Iſſue by 
all of them have a Poſſibility to inherit ſucceſſively. 

Special T arr [in Law) is when Lands or Tenements are 
made over to a Man and his Wife, and to the legitimate 
Heirs of their Bodies ; but ſo that if the Man bury his Wife 


before Iſſue, and take another, the Iſſue by the. ſecond 


Wife cannot inherit the Land; and alſo if Land be given to 
a Man and his Wife, and to their Son Thomas, it is Tail ſpecial. 

Ta after Poſſibility of Iſue extint [in Law) is 
when Land is given to a Man and his Wife, and to the Heirs 
of both their Bodies, and one of them over-lives the other, 
they having no Iſſue. In which Caſe, the Survivor is to 
hold the Land for Term of Life, as Tenant in Tail, &c. 

Tail of the Trenches [in Fortif.) is the firſt Work the Be- 
fiegers make at the Opening of the Trenches, as the Head 
of the Attack is carried on towards the Place. 

Tarr [with Anat.] that Tendon of a Muſcle which is 
fixed to the moveable Part, and that fixed to the immoveable 
Part js called the Head. 

bong? eee Botan.] the Pedicle of the Plant. 

Dove-T arr [with Foiners, &c.] one of the ſtrongeſt 

Manners of Jointing, 
0 0 by letting one Piece 
INS | of Wood into ano- 
e | ther, cut in theſe 

A into B. 


Forms, as by letting 
Peacock's-T ail, a Term apply'd to all circular Compart- 
ments, which go enlarging from the Center to the Circum- 
ference, . imitating the Feat hers of a Peacock's Tail. 
2 Dragon's Tati. [in Afron.] the deſcending Node of a 
ane. | 
Swallow T art, the ſame as Dove-Tail. 
Seoallow-T a1l [in Fortif.)] See Queue 4 Hirende. 
TITLE“ [inHeraldry) the ſame as Partie per Bend ſiniſter, F. 
TalITE“ Douce, a Term in Painting, which, Mr. Evelyn 
ſays, ſignifies the Art of Sculpture, or Calcography itſelf ; 
whether done with the Burin, or Graver, or with Aqua- 
fortis, which is call'd Etching. | | 
TailLE' [in Myfick] the ſame as Tenor. 
Tar'LLIioR [in Archite#.] is the flat, ſquare Stone on the 
Capital of a Pillar. | 
ATar'Lor [wn tailleur, F.] a Maker of Clothes. 
To Tailor [of tailler, F. to cut out] to make 
Garments. e WY 
TaincT, a ſmall red Spider that infeſts Cattle in the 
Summer-Time. | 8 
TainT [of atteint, F.] Corruption; alſo Conviction. 
To TainT [of atteint, F.] to corrupt, to give a Taint or 
ill Smell to; alſo to convict of a Crime, Cc. 
Tar'nTeD. [of atteint, F.] corrupted, marred, having 
an ill or rank Smell; alſo convicted of Treaſon, Felony, &fc. 
To Tax [taken, Dy. tager, Dan. or prob. of attacher, 
F.] to lay hold on, to ſeize ; alſo to receive from another. 
| T1 TRE and leave [in Sea- Language] a Phraſe uſed of a 
Ship when ſhe fails fo well that 
ther, or out- ſail her at Pleaſure; then they ſay, The Ship can 
| take and leave upon her, i, ſhe will. 
 TaLa'xta, the winged Shoes of Mercury, L. 
TALARIA [with Phyfic.] gouty Swellings in the Ancles. 
Ta'LBorT [prob. of Tzgl, a Tail, and bu pan, Sax. 
above] a Dog with his Tail turn'd up, noted for his quick 


mr 


Scent, finding out the Tracks, Lodgings, and Forms of 
| Beaſts, and purſuing them with open Mouth, and a continual 


Cry, with ſuch Eagerneſs, that, if not taken off by the Huntſ- 
man, he is | e 


ſpoiled. | 3 2 
Tate (Tala of Tallen, Sax. to tell or relate] a Relation, 


a Story. | 42 Wo” 
Taus [of Fewæl, Sax.] a Computation or Reckoning. 
TaLs-Bearer [of Talu and bea Jab, Sax. ] a Tell-tale.  * 
Ta'lznT [tatent, F, talentum, L. u , Gr.] among 

the Tei, of Silver, Value 342“. 45. 94; of Gold, 457. 

Sterling; among the Greeks,” of Silver, in Value 1 31. 157. 

Ttzur [a Jewiſb Weight} which being 
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Rx dog common Artick] is g64b. 11 oz. 17 Grains Troy 
eight. . © 
Ta'tznt [Egyptian] 7516: io. 14 Penny-weights, 6 


Grains. 


Ta'LEZur [of Alexandria] contains 910. 15 Penny- weights 


Troy. | 
Text | [of Antiochia] contains 34114. Goz. 4 Penny- 
weights, 6 Grains Troy. 


Great Ta'LEnT of Silver [among the Roma] 990. 65. 


84. Sterling. | 
Ta'LenT the leſer [of Silver] worth 7 5/. Sterling. 
Ta'LewT the greater [of Gold) worth 1125/7. Sterling. 

-'TAa'LEs, ſuch, like, CJ,. | 

Tarss {in Law] a Supply of Jury-men for them that do 
not appear, or who have been challenged as not indifferent 
Perſons, L. 

Tatiatu'ra [vid Rec.] Talſhide or Talwood ; Long- 
wood made into Billets. 

TA“Liox-Lam [lex talionis] a Retribution or Puniſhment, 
whereby an Evil is returned perfectly like that committed 
againſt us by another ; as an Eye for an Eye, a Tooth for a 
Tooth, &c. 

TAa'LISMANS [Twgrut, Gr. of 105y, Chald. an Image] 
certain Figures or Images, engraven or carved under ſeveral 
ſuperſtitious Obſervations of the Characters and Diſpoſitions 
of the Heavens, to which ſome Aſtrologers, &:. attribute 
wonderful Virtues, as calling down the Influences of the ce- 
leſtial Bodies; ſome fay it is a Seal, Figure, Character, or 
Image of a heavenly Sign, Conitellation, or Planet, engraven 
on a Symphathetick Stone, or on a Metal correſponding to 


the Star or Planet, in order to receive its Influence; they 


are ſome of them fondly believed to be Preſervatives againſt 
all Kinds of Evil : Some again are fancied to have miſchievous 
Effects, and that, according as the Taliſman is preſerved or 
waited, the Perſon whom it repreſents is preſerved and 
waſted away. x 

TatlisMa'NICAL, of, or pertaining to Taliſmans. 

Tati'sMAN1sT [taliſmaniſte, F.] a Maker of Taliſmans 3 
alſo one who gives Credit to them. 

To Talk [prob. of vellan, Sax.) to ſpeak, to diſcourſe. 

Tarx [Taluof Tellan, Sax.] Diſcourſe, Talking. 


Tak [talcum, L.] a Sort of Mineral; this by chymical 


Writers is expreſs'd by this Character X. 

TALLXATIVE [of Talu, Sax. ] full of Talk. 

TA'LKATIVENEss [of talu or vellan, and neyye, Sax. 
the Term.] Aptneſs to talk, the being given to talk much. 

Tar [prob. of tal, Brit. prob. of 99, Heb. he ele- 
vated, or of taille, F. Stature] high in Stature. c 

TaLLA [with Phyficians] a Swelling of the Gout about 
the Ancles, L. | 

Ta'LLacr, Cuſtom or Impoſt, F. 

TA'LLAGE Cod Rec.] a certain Rate according to which 
Barons and Knights were taxed by the King towards the 
Expences of the State, and inferior Tenants ky their Lords 
on certain Occaſions. 

TaLlLa'ciwm facere [old Rec.] to give up Accompts in the 
Exchequer. 

TarLla'Tio [in an Univerſity] a Keeping an Accompt, 
as by Tallies, of the Battles or Deliveries of Meat and Drink 
in a College. | | | 

TA'LLIA, the ſet Allowance in Meat and Drink for every 
Canon and Prebendary in our old Cathedral Churches. 
 TaLLia'ki de carto, &c. [old Rec.] to be aſſeſſed at a cer- 
tain Rate towards the Tallage or Tax formerly laid by the 
King on his Barons and Knights. NS 

Tx'LtLxEss [prob. of tat. Brit.] Height of Stature. 

TaLL-woob, a long Sort of Shive riven out of Trees, 
which is cut ſhorter into Billets. | 

Ta“LLOW [talg, Dan.] the Fat of Beaſts melted. 

TarLow-Tree, a certain Tree which produces a Sort 
of unctuous Juice, of which Candles are made. | 

Ta'LLow1sn, greaſy, or of the Nature of Tallow. 

TalLy [bois taille, of tailler, F. to cut] a cut or cleft 
Piece of Wood or Stick, to ſcore up an Accompt upon by 


Notches ; ſuch as is given at the King's Exchequer to thoſe 


who pay in Money there upon Loans. | | 
To TaLLy, to anſwer exactly as one Tally does to ano- 


ther or the Tally to the Stock; allo to mark or ſcore upon 
WF, i et | | | 


7 'Fa'LLY the Sheats [Sea-Phraſe] a Word of Command 


ordering the Sheats of the Main-Sail or Fore-Sail to. be haled 


. 3 1 
A Ta'LTrha x, one who ſells Clothes, Linnen, and other 


Neceſſaries on Cregit, to be paid by weekly Payments. 


. Tx'.uuv fle TOY belcarncd, Heb.] ſeven Folio 


Volumes of the Fer: Oral Law or Ceremonies, and Com- 
ments of their Rabbins thereupon, in great Eſteem with them,” 
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"0 Taiuv'vicat, pertaining to the Talmud. 


E TAa'LwyDisr,. one. well verſed or ſtudious in the Tal- 
mud. | | 
Ta'tox [talon, F. i. e. a Heel] the Claw of a Bird of 


E Lon [with Architect] is a ſmall Member made of 
ſquare Fillets, and a ſtrait Cymatium : It is different from an 
Aftragat, the latter being a round Member ; whereas the Ta- 
lon conſiſts of two Portions of a Circle, one on the outſide, 
and the other within. IB | 

A Reverſed Talon, is a Talon with the concave Part 
uppermoſt. * ä 
_ Ta'LonsD, having Talons. 


Ta'Lons [prob. of talon, F.] the Claws of a Bird of 


Prey. 

TaLPA, a Mole, L. | 

TAL [with Surgeons] a Swelling that is ſoft and pretty 
large, uſually ariſing in the Head and Face, which takes its 
Name from its preying upon the Scull under the Skin, as a 


Mole creeps under the Ground. 


Talus [in Architect.] is the ſenſible Inclination or Slope 
of a Work; as of the Outſide of a Wall, when its Thickneſs 
- diminiſhed by degrees, as it riſes in Height, to make it 

rmer, 

Talus exterior, is the Slope on the Outſide, towards the 
Country. | 

Talus interior [in Frtif.] is the Steepneſs of a Work on 
the Inſide towards the Place. | 

TaLvs [in Fortif.} is the Slope given to the Rampart or 
Wall, that it may ſtand the faſter, L. , 

Tarus ſuperior, of a Parapet, is the Slope on the Top 
of the Parapet, that allows the Soldiers to defend the Covert 
my with fmall Shot, which they could not do, were it 
evel, | 

T4a'LsHIDE [old Stat.) Fire-wood. | 

Ta'MarInD [tamarindus, L.] an Indian Fruit. 

Ta'MAR15K [tamariſeus, L. of PYWON, Heb. Abſterſion, 
becaule it has a cleanſing Quality] a Kind of Shrub. 

TA'MBAC a Mixture of Gold and Copper, which the 

TamBa'qQua { Siameſe account more beautiful, and ſet a 
greater Value on than on Gold itſelf. | 

TamBaAR1'NE, a certain Kind of muſical Inſtrument. 

TamBpo'ur, a Drum; alſo a fine Sieve, F. | 

Ta'mBour [in Architect. ] a Term uſed of the Corinthian 
and compoſit Capitals, of a Member that bears ſome Re- 
ſemblance to a Drum ; alſo a little Box of Timber-Work, 


covered with a Cieling within Side the Porch of ſome 


Churches, to keep out the Wind, by Folding-Doors. + 

TamBou's [in Maſonry] a round Stone or Courſe of 
Stones, ſeveral whereof form a Section of the Shaft of a 
Column not ſo high as a Diameter. 

To Tame [vamian, Sax.] to make that which was wild, 
unruly, or ditobedient, gentle, governable, and obedient. 

Fame [vame, Sax.] not wild, gentle. 

TAa'MEABLE, that may be — 

TA“uELY [vamelice, Sax. ] after a gentle Manner, 

TA“ uENESs [tamene yye, Sax. ] Gentleneſs. 

Ta'uux, a Sort of Worſted-Stuff, which lies cockled. 

TAC uPIOY a Kind of Plug or Stopple for cloſing of a 

_ TAa'MkIN © velit; alſo [in Gunnery] to keep down the 

_— of a Fire-Arm, or to ſtop the Mouth of a great 

un. 

To Tau ER [prob. of temperare, L.] to practiſe upon, to 
endeavour to draw in, or bring to one's Purpoſe. 

To Tan [gegannan, Sax. tannen, Du.] to prepare or 
harden the Hides or Skins of Beaſts by Tanning. 
tanning or drefling of Skins. 

Taxa'ceTum [with Butan.] Tanſey, L. 

Ta'NacLts [perhaps of tanailles, F.] certain Inſtruments 
of Torture like Pincers. | | 
- Ta/xnep[of gerannian, Sex.] made Leather, as Skins or 
Hides, being coniolidated and hardened by Tanning. | 

A T'axxer [of zevannan, $ax.] one that prepares Hides 
and Skins, by Tanning thzm jo as to make them Leather. 

A Tan [prob. of tanghe, Dx. ſharp ; but ſome derive 


it of -wypn, Gr.] a rank Taſte. 


Ta'NGENT [ot fangen, L. touching] with Mathematicians, 
a right Line drawn on the Outſide of a Circle perpendicular 
to ſome Radius or Semi- diameter. A Plane is {aid to be tan- 
gent to a Cone when it is coincident with two Lines, one of 


which is drawn on the Surface of the Cone, and thro? its | 
Vertex; and the other a Tangent to the Circle of the Baſe, 


meeting the former Line in the Point of Contact. 


Taxcant {of a Curve] is a right Line den {© as to 5 


touch it, but, if continued, will not cut lj, 
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Tan, the Bark of the Oak ground or chopt, uſed in 
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which touches a Circle, i. 5. that meets 
it in ſuch a Manner, that, if infinite- 


©, i. e. never come within the 
Circle: thus the Line AB is the 
Tangent to the Circle in D. 


aL 


72 is a right Line raiſcd perpendicu- 
arly on the Extreme of the Diameter, 
B and continued to a Point, where it is 
| cut by a Secant, 7. e. by a Line drawn 
from the Center, through the Extremity of the Arch, 
whereof it is a Tangent: 4 | 
TANGENT [of a Conick Seftion] as of a Parabola, or other 
Algebraick Curve, is a right Line drawn, cutting the Axis. 
i Taxcenrs, are the Logarithms of the Tangents 
reaes. | 


Line of TaxcenTs, a Line uſually placed on the Sector and 
Gunter's Scale. | | | 
Method of Taxceexts, a Method of determining the 
Quantity of the Tangent of any Algebraick Curve , . the E- 
quation defining that Curve being given. 
\ Tancznt of a Circle[in Geometry] is 
TD a right Line, as T R drawn without 
the Circle, perpendicular to ſome Ra- 
dius, as C R, and which touches the 
Circle but in one Point. 
TanciBLE [fangibilis, L.] that may 
be touched, ſenſible to the Touch. 
Ta'nciBLENESs [of fangibilis, and 
17%] Capableneſs of being touched or felt by the Touch. 
Ta'ncLe, a Sea-Weed, ſuch as grows or adheres to Oylters, 
and grows on Rocks by the Sea-lide, between high Water 


and pes pany} ws 
TA'NGLED [py of ganzl, Sax. a ſmall Twig of 
which Snares were made for Birds] intangled, intricated, as 
Thread, e. | 
Ta'x1sTRY [of Pane, Sax. a Nobleman] an antient mu- 
nicipal Law or Tenure of England, which allotted the Te. 
nure of Lands, Caſtles, c. held by this Tenure, to the oldeſt 
and moſt worthy and capable Perſon of the Name or Blood 
of the Perſon deceaſed, without any Regard to Proximity. 
Ta'xisTRY (in the Kingdom of Ireland] an antient Cuſtom 
of preferring a Man of ripe Age before a Child, an Uncle 
before a Nephew, Fe. | ; 
Taxx [Tangue, O. F.] a Sort of Ciſtern or Pond in the 
Ground to keep Water in, for the Refreſhment of Travellers. 
Ta'nxarD [not improbably of cantharus, L. but Dr. F. 
H derives it of the Twang or Noiſe the Lid makes] a Drink- 
ing-Pot. | 
Ta'xnqQuam, as it were, as tho' or 2 
A Ta'xquan [in the Univerſities] is uſed of a Perſon of 
Worth and Learning, who is fit Company for the Fellows of 
Colleges, c. 4 
Tansy [tanacetum, L. tanaiſe. F. of aSuvage, Gr. Im- 
mortality] an Herb; alſo a Sort of Pancake made with it. 


To Ta'NTAL1ZE {of Tantalus, a King of Phrygia, of Ta- 


AeyTaT0s, Gr.] to deceive or defraud under a ſpecious Show 
to incite to an eager Deſire of a Thing, but not ſuffer to en- 
Joy it. | | 
TaxTALvs [according to the Poets] was the Son of Ju- 
piter and Plata the Nymph, and Grandfather to Agamemnon 
and Menelaus, who on a Time entertaining the Gods at a 
Banquet, to make an Experiment of their Divinity, kill'd, 
dreſs'd, and ſerv'd up his Son Pelops at Table; but the Gods, 
diſcovering the Fact, ſo abhorred it, that, for the loathſome 
Banquet he made them, they made him as diſagreeable an one: 


For they ſet him in Water up to the Chin, and Apples bob- 


bed him on the Lips; but he could neither ſtoop down to 
the one to quench his Thirſt, nor reach up to the Apples to 
ſatisfy his hungry Appetite. As for his Son Pelops, Jupiter 
ſent Mercury to Hell to fetch his Soul from thence, and reltored 


him all his Limbs, putting them together in their right Places, 


and reſtored him to Life again. And whereas Ceres had 


eaten up his Shoulder, Jupiter made him one of Ivory, which 


had the Virtue of healing all Manner of Diſeaſes. 
TAaxTAMo'unT F 
much, and montant of monter, F. to amount] an Equivalent 


TanTi'vy 


robab 
Force, L.] a fi 15 


Galop, or full Speec. 
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Taxon [in Geometyy]a right Line ” T Tar 


12 it would never cut the 


TANGENT of an Arch (in Trigonome- 


robably of tantum, L. or tant, F. ſo 


Sax. J 0 broach a Cask or Veſſel of 


: , | 
wy ig wah "+ A 


| ith Hunters) 1 x1 | e is ſaid to ta or bear 
when he * a Noiſe. * i 8s 298th e * 

To Tar a Tree [in Horticulture) is to open it round about 
the Root. | N 


To Tar one [of tappen, Dr. taper, F. prob. of aj+r mw, . 


Gr.] to give a Perſon a light Blow. | 
ar [czppe, Sax. tap, Dan.) a Foſſet and Spiggot for 
drawing Liquors out of a Veſſel. | " if 
Tarassa'xT [Hunting-Term] lurking or ſquatting. | 
Tars [of Efoupe, F. coarſe Flax, Skinner] a Sort of Rib- 


bon made of Linnen Yarn, Ec. 4 


Ta'rer [wipe n, Sax. which Minſbew ſuppoſes to be 
derived of 0 th a Burial, becauſe uſed at Funerals] 
5 * or Flambeau ; alſo a long Wax - light ; alſo a 

andle. 


Tartr broad at the Bottom, and growing leſs and 
Ta'PzRinG C leſs till it comes to or near to a Point at 
the Top. je 


Tartr-bored [with Gunners] a Piece of Ordnance is faid 
ſo to be, when it is wider at the Mouth than towards the 
Breech. 0 

Ta'resD [of væppan, Sax. to broach a Veſſel of Liquor. ] 
_ Ta'rgrING [with Sailors] is when a Rope or any Thing 
4 Oy bigger at one End, and grows leſſer towards 
the other. 


Ta'rzzTRY 7 [tapes, L. whence tapiſſerie, F. ] a curious 
TarisTRY, { Sort of Manufacture for Hangings of 
Rooms, Ce. 


Tarzr'xos1s [Tareirwsrg, Gr. Humiliation] a Figure in 
Rhetorick, when the Orator ſpeaks leſs than the Truth. 
__ Ta'rey [of ſe tapir, F.] to lie concealed, ſpoken of a 

cer. 

TA“ TSTER [czppyY cnc, Sax.] a Drawer at an Inn or 
Ale-houſe. | 

Tarsus [with Botani/ts] the Herb White-Mullein, L. 

Tax [TaNe, Sax. ] a Sort of groſs, fatty Liquor, iſſuing 
from the Trunks of old Pine-trees. | 

Tara'NTARA, the Sound of a Trumpet, in calling to 


Battle. | 


* NTA'T1,Perſons bitten by the Inſect, called a Taran- 
tula. 

TARA Nrisu, the Diſtemper that ariſes from the Bite of 
a Tarantula. : 

Tara'nTULA[ſo named of Tarentum in Apulia] a venom- 
ous Aſh-coloured Spider ſpeckled with a little white and black, 
or red and green Spots, about the Size of an Acorn, and 
having eight Feet, and as many Eyes; it is hairy, and from 
its Mouth proceed two ſorts of Horns or Trunks with exceed- 
ing ſharp Tops, through which it conveighs it's Poiſon, whoſe 
Bite is of ſuch a Nature, that it is to be cured only by Muſick. 

Tara'xAcox [with Botanifts] the Herb Dandelion, I. 


Tarax1s [ue of Taegow, Gr.] a Perturbation of | 


the Humours of the Eye, Stomach, or the Entrails. 
Ta'rcHon [74pyoy, Gr.] the Herb Tarragon. 
Ta'RDANT [tardans, L.] lingering, delaying, &c. L. 
'FarxDa'TiON, a Loitering, Lingering, c. 


Ta'rDiGRADE 8 [tardigradus, L.] flow-paced, going 


TAR DIT ORADOus ſlowly. 
TarD1'LOQUENCE [fardiloquentia, L.] Slowneſs of Speech. 
TarDilo'quiovs ¶Tardilaguus, L.] flow of Speech. 
Ta“ KDixzss [of tarditas, L. Slowneſs] Slackneſs in Buſi- 
neſs ; alſo Guiltineſs of a Fault. 1 | 1 
* RDY [fardus, L. tardive, F.] flow, loitering ; alſo 
guilty. | 
Ta'zpo [in Mu. Books] fignifies low, much the ſame as 
largo, Ital. | | 
ARE [of tarare, Ital. to ſubtract] the Weight or Al- 
lowance made to the Buyer for Weight of the Cask, Box, 
Frail, Cheſt, Wrapper, Bag, or any thing containing any 
Merchandize or Commodity, fold by Weight. | 
Tart of Hax, the fineſt dreſs'd Part. 7 0 
Taxes [prob. of teeren, Du. or tehren, Text. to conſume, 
becauſe they conſume the Corn] a Sort of Pulſe, Vetches. 
TAROT [VapFa, Sax. targa, Ital. and Span. targe, F.] 
a large Shield or Buckler. > | | 
Ta'xcum [CMINN, Chalg. 7. e. the Interpretation] a 


Paraphraſe on the Pentateuch, c. in the Chaldee Language. 


TAI [Tarif, F.] the Rates agreed pov between 

Princes and States, to be laid upon their reſpective Mer- 

chandizes. : got ogy 
TRI [w 
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Brightneſs, as Silver-plate does, ſullied, grown dull. 


Tar?a'WLING " {of dane, Sax. Tar, and pallium a 
Cloke] a Piece of Canvas well tarred ; alſo a downright 
Seaman. | | E 

Ta'tracon [ſo called from Tarragona, in Spain] the 
Herb Dragen-wort. . - YEP | | 

Tarr. | See Tar. | 


Ta/xrAs[of terras, Da. Skinner] a Sort of Plaiſter or 
ſtrong Mortar that Water cannot ſoak through. 

TaRRACE 2 {in Architecture] an * Walk or Gallery; 

TARRass 5 alſo a flat Roof on an Houſe. : 

Ta'xR TIN [probably of fardare, Ital. or tario, Brit.] 
loitering or lagging, abiding or continuing. 

Ta'xxywacs, Membra virilia, LI. 

Taxss [tcony, Sax.] a Man's Yard. 8 

Taxsus [with Oculiſts] a certain Skin in the Eye-lid. 

Taxksus [with Anatomifts] the Space betwixt the lower 
End of the two Focil-Bones of the Leg, and the Beginning 
of the five long Bones that are jointed with and bear up the 
Toes. It compriſes ſeven Bones, viz. the g Aftrapalus, the 
Os Calcis, the Os Scaphoides, the Naviculare, the Os Cunei- 
/erme, and three other Bones, call'd Ofa Cuneiformia, L. 

Tarsvs [with ſome Anatomical! Writers] the griſtly End 
of the Eye-lids, where the Hairs grow, otherwiſe called 
C:/ium. 1] | 

Tarr [une tarte] a Sort of Fruit-pye. 

Tarr (cea hr, Sax.) ſharp, eager, pungent, either in 
Taſte or Speech. | | 

TarTa'Ne, a Mediterranean Ship of great Bulk; it car- 
ries but one Maſt, and generally a three-corner'd Sail. 

Ta'rTar [tartarum, L. tartre, F.] a Kind of Salt, is ex- 
preſs'd in Chymical Writers by this Character UU. 

TarTAR Emetick [with Chymiſti] is Cream 4 
or Chryſtal of Tartar, mix'd with a fourth Part of Crocus 
Metallorum; and this Mixture boiled for eight or nine Hours 
in a ſufficient Quantity of Water in an earthen Veſſel, and 
{trained thro' a woollen Cloth, which having been gently 
evaporated to the Quantity of one half, and ſet to cool, will 
ſtrike into Chryſtals. | 

TARTAR ſoluble [with Chymiſti] a Kind of Salt, prepar'd 
by boiling a Pound of Cream of Tartar, and half a Pound 
of fixed Salt of Tartar in three Quarts of Water, for the 
Space of half an Hour, in an earthen unghzed Veſſel, and 
{training it when it is cold, and evaporating the Moiſture ; 
which when done, the Salt will remain at the Bottom. 

TarTaR Vitriolate [with Chymiſts] is prepared by pour- 
ing Spirit of Vitriol on Oil of Tartar per deliguium; and at- 
ter the Efferveſcence or Bubbling is over, by ſctting the 
Glaſs in Sand, and drawing out the Vapours with a gentle 
Heat, till a very white Salt remains at the Bottom. 

Cream of TarTar [with Chymiſts] a Skin that ſwims on 
the Surface of Liquor in which Tartar has been bolled. 

Salt of TARTAR, is prepared by Tartar waſh'd, purified, 
and calcin'd in a Chymical Furnace. | 

Oil of TARTAR, is prepared by diſſolving Salt of Tartar, 
and ſetting it in a Glaſs-Veſſel in a Cellar. 


TarkTAREAN ſtartareus, L.] of or pertaining to 
TarTAa'REOUs & Tartar, 7. . a deep Place in Hell; alſo 
helliſh. | 


TA'RTARINE [Tartarinus, L.] the ſame as Tartareous. 


TarTaA'R1IZED [tartariſe, F.] refined or purified by the 
Help of Salt of Tartar. | 


Ta'rTAROUSNESS [of tartareus, L. and neſs} a tartarous 
Quality. | | a 

TARTARUM? [Tagraę O- of 38 Teapgo vey, Gr. to trouble 

TARTARUs 5§ or confound, becauſe there all Things are 


full of Trouble and Confuſion] the Poets take it for Hell, or: 
the Place of Torment for the Wicked. 
TA“ RTLY 
Speech. | | 
Ta'rxTNESs [TeantneſYe, Sax.] Eagerneſs in Taſte, 
Sharpneſs in Speech. | | 
TaR TRE, or hard Lees of Wine, F. 
TARTRE [in Cookery] a particular Way of dreſſin 
Ala TaRTRE & Chickens, they having been felt breaded | 
and broiled on a Gridiron, F. be” 
 TARTUFFE, a counterfeit Pretender to Devotion, F. 
Tasck [taſtk, Brit.] a Tribute, and thence probably 
have we derived our Word Tat. IN IO 
Ta'sxED [raxatys, L. or of tache, F. of taſty, Brit. to 
put a. Burden on one, Baxter] having a certain Portion of 
Work appointed to be done | ITT Tak 


7 


Taso, a fort of | Clay for making Meltin g Pots. | x NN 
like Chalk, 
e OED 


Tas coxx, a ſort of White Earthi 
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Ta'runntd. [of /+ tern, F.] having loſt its Luſtre or 


dea nvlice, Sax. ] eagerly in Taſte, ſharply in 
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only Earth that endures the Blaſt of the Bellows and Heat 
of the Fire and running Metal. | 

Ta'sstL [tierceltt, F.] a Male Hawk. 9. 

ne th of Tae, F. a fort of Purſe, or Pouch a 
Pendant-handle hanging down from a Cuſhion, or ſuch like 

Utenſil; alſo Silk, Sc. bound with a Book to put be 
tween the Leaves. . A 4 

Taszrs [for Chthiers) a ſort. of hard ꝓtickly Burr, uſcd 
in dreſſing Cloth. ö 

TassxLs [with Architefs) Pieces of Boards. which lic 
under the End of a Mantle-piece. | _— 

Tasum [old Rec.] a Mow or Heap of Corns 1 

, TasTaTv'ra, the Keys of Organs or Harpſichords. 

To TASTE [prob. of taſtare, Ital. or za/ter, F. to feel; or 
taſten, Teut. to touch lightly] to prove or try the Reliſh of 
any thing by the Palate or Tongue. ; | 

TasTE f taſte, Teut. or tate of täter, F.] one of the 
five external Senſes, Savour, Reliſh, which probably is effect- 
ed by the Salts that are in Bodies, which affect the Tongue 
(according to their various Configurations) as. differently as 
they differ one from another ; and by tickling, or otherwiſe 
moving thoſe ſmall Nerves lying in the Papillæ of the 
Tongue, communicate a Senſation to the Brain, that is ei- 
ther pleaſant or unpleaſant. 

TasTED [7ate, F.] reliſhed or tried by the Tongue or 


Palate ; alſo metaphorically, having had Experience ar En- 
joyment of. | 


TasrESs [by Dr. Grew) are diſtinguiſhed into ſimple and 
compound. 

Simple T asTEs, are ſingle Modes of Taſtes, ↄltho' FI og 
with others in the ſame; as for Inſtance, the Taſte of a ip- 
pin is aci- dulcis; of Rhubarb, amaraſtringent, and therefore 
compounded with both ; but yet in the Pippin the acid is 
one ſimple Taſte, and the ſceet another, as, diſtin as the 
bitter and aſtringent are in Rhubarb. , 

Simple TasTEs are bitter, ſcueet, four, ſalt, hot, as in 
Cloves, Pepper, Sc. and cold, as in Sal Prunelle. Aroma- 
tick [ſpicy] nauſeous ; and ſome add to theſe % Taſtes; &i- 
ther vapid, as in Water, the Whites of Eggs, c. or unc 
tuous, as in Oils, Fat, Sc. or bard. | 

Hard TasTts are, 1. Penetrant, ſuch as work themſelves 
into the Tongue without any Pungency ; as is experienced 
in the Root and Leaves of wild Cucumber. 2. Stupefacient, 
as in the Root-of black Hellebore, which, if chewed and 
kept ſome Time upon the Tongue, affects it with a Numbneſs 
or paralytick Stupor. 3. Afringent, as in Galls. 4. Pungent, 
as in the Spirit of Sal Armoniack. 

Compounded TasTEs are, 1. Auſtere, which is aftringent and 
bitter, as in the green and ſoft Stones of Grapes. 2. Acerb, 
which is aftringent and acid, as in the Juice of unripe Grapes. 
3. Acrid, which is pungent and hot. 4 Muriatick, which is 
lalt and pungent, as in common Salt. 5, Lixipious, which 
is Saltneſs joined with ſome Pungency and Heat. 6. Nitrous, 
which is Saltneſs joined with Pungency and Cold. There 
are allo ſeveral] other compounded Taſtes, but we want 
Words to expreſs them. | 

Ta'sTEFUL [of tate, F. and full] having a good or plea- 
ſant Taſte. | 

Ta'sTEFULNEss, Reliſhablenefs, Palatableneſs. _ 

Ta'srELEss [of tate, F. and 1%] inſipid, unreliſhable, 
having no Taſte. | 

Ta's TELESSNESS, Inſipidneſs, Unreliſhableneſs. 

"Ta'sro [in Mu. Books] denotes that the Notes muſt not be 
held out their full Length, but only juſt touched; this more 
eſpecially is uſed in playing a thorough Baſs on the Harp- 
ſichord or Organ, Jtal. a 2 

4 Tac [of attacher, F. to faſten to] a ſort, of Faſten - 
ing for a Garment, a Button or Loop. K 

Tarn, an antient Privilege that ſome Lords of the Manors 
had of having their Tenants Sheep folded on their Ground 
at Night, for the Benefit of their Dung. i e 

Tarov's, a wild Beaſt in America, covered with Scales like 
Armour. Y ey | 2282 

Ta“riaxisrs, Hereticks of the ſecond Century of Chri- 
Rianity, who condemned Marriage, and forbad their Diſci- 
ples the Uſe of: Wine and Fleſh; * ß 11 
2 Dai of Tævvecan, Sax. ] ragged, hanging 
in , OT TO 3 

TA'TTERDEMA'LLION [probably of dædvecan, Sax, Rags, 
and malkin, for fweeping of an Oven] a ragged, Fellow N 


Wench. | . G | EEE TIT 6 4 
| [probably of tateren Du.] Prating, im-: 
Ta'TTLING & pertinent Diſcourſe, 1 8 
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T A 

2 certain Beat or Tune play d on a Drum in a Garriſon vr 2 

Camp at Night, as a Notice for the Soldiers to repair to their 
Quarters or Tents. * | | 


;Croſs, becauſe St. Anthony, the Monk and Her- 
mit, is always painted with it upon his Habit. It 
takes its Name from the Greet Letter T, which 
it exactly reſembles. Some are of Opinion it is 

an old Hieroglyphick of Security, and refer it to the Charge 

given to the Angel in Ezekie/, not to kill them, upon whom 
was the Letter F Tau, Heb. | | 

T Tau Greek, [N Heb.} a Figure of the Croſs of Chriſt, 
and in Hebrew is interpreted a Sign or Mark, of which it was 
ſpoken to the Angel, which Ezekiel ſaw in Spirit. Go thy 

Way, and ſet a Mark (N) upon the Foreheads.of them 

« that mourn, and are ſorry for all the Abominations that 

«© are done therein.” This Mark was in order to their being 
reſerved in the Midſt of them that were to be lain for their 

Laokatry, in the wrathful Diſpleaſure of the Lord. And this 

Letter T Tan, Greek, was uſed by Captains and Heralds, and 

ſign'd on their Names, who remaincd alive after a Battle; 
ſo that as the Letter Theta @ was uſed as the Mark of Death, 

O was T Tau, or H, of Life. ; | 

Ta T ave, to rave, as People do being delirious in a Fever. 

Ta'vern [taberna, L. taverne, F.] an Houſe or Place 
where Wine is fold. | 

Ta'verNER [taverniere, F. tabernarias,” L.] a Tavern- 
keeper ; alſo one who frequents Taverns. ; 

Tavcar [prob. of geon, Sax, to draw g. d. tight] tight, 
ſtiff, or faſt; | 

Tau [in Sea- Language] a Term uſed when the Maſts 
of a Ship are too tall for her; who then ſay, fe is taunt 
mafted. | 

25 Taunr [of tanſer, F. to ſcold at, Skinner, or of ten- 
tare, L, to cempt, Sc. Minſbew] to joke {harply or ſatyrical- 
ly upon; to revile, ta rail at. 

A TxuxT, a reproachful, abuſive, or nippmg Jeſt; a 

Scoff or Flout. - 

Tav'xTinG [probably of tanſer, F. to check, rebuke, or 

ſcold at] ſpeaking reproachfully, bitingly, &c. 

T au'NTINGNESS, a ſharp, haughty, biting Reproachful- 
neſs. | 
Tavurico'tnovs [tauricornis, L.] having Bulls Horns. 

Tavk1'rerouUs [taurifer, L. Teverpog@, Gr. | bearing, 
breeding, or nouriſhing Bulls. | 
Tav'zirorm {tauriformis, L.] in the Shape of a Bull. 
TavroBo'LIuM [among the Grecians] the Sacrifice of : 
Bull to Cybele, the Mother of the Gods; by which he, that 
was conſecrated, - eſteemed himſelf regenerated and pure for 
20 Years to come. The Manner of it was this; a Bull, hav- 
ing his Horns gilded, was ſlain in a Pit, which was plank'd 
with Planks bored full of Holes, through which Holes the 
Blood of the Bult ran upon a Man that lay under the Pianks, 
who, all beſmearing himſelf with Blood and Duſt, was held pu- 
rified by it. ; 

TauzocotrA [of du , a Bull, and zoxaa, Gr. Glew] 

a certain glewy Subſtance made of a Bull's Hide, L. 

Ta'urus [with Afronomers] the ſecond Sign of the Zo- 
diack, into which the Sun enters on the 21ſt of April; it is 
repreſented on a Celeſtial Globe, by the Figure of a Bull; 

and its Characteriſtick with Aſtrologers, c. is T. 

Taurus [in our antient Cuſtoms] ſignified a Bull. 
TavToLo'GiCAL of, pertaining to, or full of Tautologies. 
 TavrtoLo'Grcal Echoes, are ſuch Echoes as repeat the lame 
Sound or Syllable many times. 
 _ TavTorto'cicalliy, by way of Tautology. 
TavToL0'/G1iCALNESS, a tautological Quality, or Fulneſs of 
Tautologies. - rig hay £2 | 
TavTo'LpoisT [Crævre GO of Ta dura kiynr, Gr.] 
one who ſays the ſame Things over and over. EP 
To TauTo'LoG1ze [of 2 avre Ayer, Gr. ] to ſay the 
lame Things over and over. 6h 11 i 
Tauro ro :{battologie, F. tautologia, L. of rau rox 
Gr.] a, Repeating or Say ing the ſame Thing over again. 
20 TA IVa plan, Sa.] to dreſs. Hides for Leather. 
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lowiſh or dusky Colour. Eu hide tgf1 
. ... Ta'wwx fin Heraldry} the ſame as ſenns, which ſee. 
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Tau [in Heraldry] call'd the St. Anthony's | 


TA]] R {ot Vapian, Sax-}:a Dreſſer of Leather, 2 Tan- 
Ta wur Lasse, Ital. & R. tanept, D] of a tanned yel- 
| | Derr Tos of nun; to diminiſh, and ai9©r, Gr. a 


of an Olive. 
Tectron cx 


"TA 


of St. Afudrey” or Btbeldred) ridiculous or Haunting Gay- 


neſs. ä | . 
To Tax [taxare, L. of rite, Gr. as Salmaſius ſuppoſes] 
to oy a Tax upon; allo to charge one with a Thing, to ac- 
cuſe. | | 


4 Tax [taxitio,'L. of rate, Gr. tins, F.] a Tribute 


or Duty rated on Land, (Fe. or a Tribute ſettled on every 


Town after a ſettled Rate, and paid annually towards the 
Expence of the Government. A RE | 
- Ta'xaBLE [of faxe, F.] that may be tated. 

Ta'xaT10 bladorum Told Rec.] à Tax or Impoſition laid 
upon Corn, L. 

Ta'xario Norwicenfis [old Rec.] a Valuation of Church- 
Livings, antiently made through every Dioceſs of Egland, 
made for the Pope by Valter Biſhop of Norwich, in the 
Time of Henry III. upon the Pope's Granting to the King 
a Tenth of all the ſpiritual Livings for 3 Years. © 

Taxa'rionx, a Laying of Taxes, F. of I. , 

Taxep [taxatus, L. faxe, F.] having a Tax impoſed up- 
5 r alſo charg'd with the Commiſſion of ſome 

ault, Q. 


Ta'xtr [taxator, L. celui qui taxe, F.] an Aſſeſſor or 


Impoſer of Taxes; alſo one that charges with the Com- 


miſſion of ſome Crime. 

Ta'x1s [in Arehitect.] the ſame with the Antients that 
Ordonnance is with the Moderns, and Vitruvius deſcribes it 
to be that which gives every Part of a Building its juſt Di- 
menſions, according to its Uſes. | | 

Ta'xus [with Botan.] the Yew-tree ; alſo a Badger, L. 

Tea, the Leif of an Indian Shrub, much uſed in making 
potable Liquor well known. 

To Teacn [wtzcan, Sax.] to inſtruct in Literature, Trade, 
Myſtery, Se. ; | 

TEA“ CABLE [of væcan, Sax. to teach] capable or apt 
to learn. | 

Tza'CHABLENEss. [of wzcan, able, and neyye, Sax.] 
Capableneſs and Readineſs to be taught, Docility. X. 

TzaL [prob. of tet ling h. Du.] a Kind of wild Fowl. 

Team [of peryme. or vyme, 2 any Number of 
Horſes, Oxen, or other Beaſts, put to draw a Cart, Wag- 
gon, or Carriage of Bur then; alſo a Flock of Ducks. 

TI'zam and TEAM [od Rec.] a Royalty granted by the 


King's Charter to the Lord of the Manour, for the having, 


reſtraining, and judging 'Bondmen, Niefs, and Villains, 
with their Children, Goods, and Chattels, in his Court. 

To Trax [vr gan, Sax. ] to rend, to pull in Pieces. 

70 Tear and roar. ¶ prob. of tieren, Du.] to make a great 
Noiſe in Crying. | ; | 
5 Tta'zixnG I prob. of w nan, Sar. to tear] rending in 

ieces. : | 

Txzars [of wean, Sax. taere, Dan.] Drops of Water 
iſſuing out of the Eyes. J | 

To TeazERt {of Tzyan, Sax.) to teaſe or toze Wool; 

To Trac © alſo to trouble, urge, or diſquiet a Perſon 
continually. | 

A 8 0 8 [væylen, Sax. ] Fuller's Thiſtles. 

Tear [teth, Brit. vw/de, Sax. ] a Nipple, a Dug. 

TE'cMaRs1s [Tixuagns, Gr.] that which relates to the 
Cauſe of Diſeaſes. | | [ts 

Tz'cunical [technicus, L. 74 vixts of rTeyrn, Gr. Art] 
artificial, of or pertaining to the Terms and Rules of Arts 
and Sciences. 4. E 4 | 

Tz'cxntical Words, Terms of Art. N 

Trcuhnical Verses, are ſuch as include the Subſtance or 
particular Parts of an Art or Science, or contain the Rules 
and Precepts of them, ſo digeſted, ſor the Help of the Me- 
mory. Wag 
| 8 [of terhnicus, L. of reũ ůI s, Gr.] after 
the Manner of Technology. 3 255 | £4 
 Tzcano'Locy: Crecbnalogia, L. technologie, F. of u- 
aogia of giyrn, Art, and Ades or XI), Gr. to ſpeak, tay, 
or tell, 7 
ones. 


Ta'cniune prob. of auaber, F | to touch, 7. d. Touchi- 


nels} Captiouſneſs, Aptneſs to be offended, Frowardnefs, 


Peeviſnneſss. 00 | "BL | 
Tae [prob. of :raurbe, F.] captious, froward, peeviſh. 
Stone] the Indian Stone, a Stone bearing the Reſemblance 
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Trete'nien Nature [nature teftmicd, of Twirentiae of 


trend, Gr. the Art of Building] formative Nature. 

To Txv GraſiJ'to turn or ſpread new mown Graſs 

To Txvs © about. | ct 

A Tx'vpes. Tethar. ths 2's | 

Ts bun, a Hymn frequently ſung in Church on Thankſ- 
giving Days for Victories gained, liverances from Dan- 
gers, Ec, ſo called from the Latin Beginning of it, Te Deum 
laudamus, &c. i. 8. we praiſe thee the Lord. 

Trabi rERA DEA Ci. e. the Torch-bearing Goddeſs) a 
Name given to Ceres (the Goddeſs of Bread- Corn] by the 
Poets, on account of her ſeeking her Daughter Preſerpina 
with a Torch; and thence they ſacrificed to her in the Night 
with Torches burning. - Some are of Opinion that by Ceres 
is meant the Earth, and that by Proſerpina is meant Corn, 
which had like to have been buried in the dark Bowels of the 
Soil; but that in the Night-time, when the Sun is under 
Ground, the Blade of Corn ſhoots out faſt, which is the 
Meaning of Ceres's Torch that Night, when-ſhe found het 

aughter. | | 

Tzpi'rzRous [tedifer, L.] Torch-bearing. 

Tevp1r'cerovs [tediger, L.] bearing a Torch. | 

Tz'piovs [tediofus, L.] over- long, long-winded, weari- 
ſome, irkſome. | | 

 Tz'viousness [of fædioſus of tædium, L.] too great 
Length of Time, Weariſomeneſs, Irkſomeneſs. 

Te'vrium [tædium, L.] Irkſomeneſs, Weariſomeneſs. 

To Tru — of cæman, Sax. or tommer, Dan.] to 
pour out. 

Trz'Mrur, full up to the Top. 

TzE“MINO (ot deam, Sax. an Offspring, prob. of rive, 
Gr. to extend] childing, frequently pregnant, or bearing 
Young, fruitful. 

Tzz'xacs, Bruſh-wood for Hedges. 

Trzru [Vo Say, Sax.] either of Man or Beaſt. 

Te'GumenTs of a human Body [by Anat.] are reckoned 
five, viz. the Epidermis or Scarf-Skin, the Derma or True- 
Skin, the Panniculoſus Adi poſus, the Membrana Carneſa, and 
the common Membrane of the Muſcles. 

Tz“GuM RN [tegumentum, L.] a Covering. 

TEII-Tiee, the ſame as the Linden- Tree. 

TEIxE [in Falconry] a Diſeaſe in Hawks which makes 
them pant and loſe their Breath. 

TIN [prob. of tinfura, L.] the Complexion, the Co- 
lour of the Face; alſo a Dye, F. 

TeixT [in Painting] an artificial or compound Colour, 
or the ſeveral Colours uſed in a Picture, conſidered as more 
or leſs high or bright, or deep or thin, or weakened, c. 
to give the proper Relieve or Softneſs or Diſtance, c. of 
the ſeveral Objects. | 

Tz 1Rs,' the zd Part of a Pipe or a Meaſure of 42 Gallons. 

TELamo'nes [in Roman Architect.] Images of Men ſeem- 
ing to ſupport or bear up the Out-jettings of Cornices. 

ELECA'RDIOS [of xaędla, the Heart, and gyagw, Gr. 
to perfect] a precious Stone like or of the Colour of a 
Heart. | | 

TELE PHU [in Surgery] a great Ulcer of difficult Cure, 
ſo named of Telephus, a King of Myfia, who was for a long 
Time troubled with ſuch an one. 

TxzLE'PHioN T [with Botan.] an Herb, a Kind of Or- 

3 firſt found out by King Telephus, 
good for Wounds, Ulcers, Ge. | 

Tz'LESCOPE [ teleſcope, F. of , the End, and 
cen, of oxome, Gr. to view] is a Dioptrick Inftrument 


_ compoſed of Lenſes, by means of which remote Objects ap- 


pear as if they were near, or a Proſpective - Glaſs made of 
two or more Glaſſes placed in the Tube or Pipe of ſeveral 
Lengths to view Objects at a Diſtance. 1 

A Tr'LEScorE, with a convex and concave Lens, 


erect, and magniſies them according $0 the Proportion of the 
Focal Diſtance of the convex Lens to the Focal Diſtance of 
the concave Lens. | | 


AT#'LEscor, with two convex Lenſes, repreſents Objects, 


that are vaſtly diſtant, diſtin, but inverted, and magnifies 


them according to the Proportion of the Focal Diſtance of 
the exterior to the Focal Diſtance of the interior Lens. | 
Aerial Te/1.8sCoOPE, is a Teleſcope to be uſed in the 


Night, and ſo has no cloſe Tube, there being no Need of 


one at that Time. | e 
EKeflecting Tu'LEsCOPE, conſiſts of a large Tube that is 


open at the End next to the Object, and cloſed at the other, 


where is plac'd a metalline Speculum, and having a flat oval 


-  Speculum near the open End, inclin d towards the upper Part 

. of the Tube, where there is a little Hole furniſhed with a 
_ ſmall, plain, convex Eye-Glafs, fk 7 
RPE 5 . 
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Blood of different Perſons, whereby it is more a 
to different Combinations ĩn one Body, than 
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repreſents Objects, that are at a vaſt Diſtance, diſtin, and ' 


Senſe, and eſtabliſhes its Dominion over the bruti 
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Trssco'rIcAL, of, or pertaining to a Teleſcope. | 
Trrssco rie AL Stars, are ſuch as are not. viſible to the 
naked Eye, which cannot be diſcovered without the Help 
of a Teleſcope. | | 

Tez11'rzROUS [telifer, L.] bearing a Dart or Darts. 

Tris [with Botan.] the Herb Fenugreek. | 

— Ter! [czllan or «gyllan, Sax. ] to count, to number or 
reckon. | | 

To Tei Ilan, Sax. taler, Dan.] to relate, to make. 

Trix [of vellan, Sax. to tell} one who relates. 

Tz'LIER fof vællen or vylean, to count] a Teller of 

oney. | 

T3%'LLEks [in the Exchequer] 4 Officers, whoſe Buſineſs 
is to receive all Monies due to the Crown, and to throw 
down a Bill through a Pipe into the Tally-Court, where it 
is received by the Auditor's Clerks, who'write the Words 
of the Bill upon the Tally. | | 

TtLL1NG [tellan or tylean, Sax.) relating, counting, &c. 

TtLLUus, the Goddeſs of the Earth, L. She was uſuall 
painted in a green Mantle. | 

TzLo'x1UM, a Toll-Booth or Cuſtom-Houſe, L. of Gr. 

Tz'MENTA1LE [old Rec.] a Tax of 2 Shillings on every 
plough'd Land. 

TeMerA'RrIous [temerarius, L.] raſh, haſty, unadviſed. 

Teme'rITY temeritas, L. temeritt, F.] Raſhneſs, 

Tz'MERoOusNEss y Unadviſedneſs. | 

Tremors [with Military Men] Pieces of Earth left ſtand- 
ing as Marks or Witneſſes in the Foſſes of Places the Work- 
men are emptying, that they may know exactly how many 
cubical Fathoms of Earth have been carried away, in order 
to pay the Workmen their Due for it. 

To Te'mysr [temperare, L. temperer, F.] to moderate or 
qualify, to mingle. | | 

TEMPER [temperies, L. temperament, F.] Humour, natu- 
ral Diſpoſition, Conſtitution ; alſo Moderation. 

Tz'MpERamenT [temperamentum, L.] a proper and pro- 
portional Mixture of the Elements, but more eſpecially of 
the Humours of a human Body; alſo the uſual Complexion, 
Conſtitution, or Habit of the Body zalſo a Medium or Means 
found out in a Buſineſs on Controverſy, F. 

TE“AurER Aug vr [in Phyfic#] the natural Habitude and 
Conſtitution of the Body of Man, or the Diſpoſition of the 
animal Humours. . bs 

TE'MPERAMENT 7 [in * a Rectifying or Amending 

Tz'MPERING the falſe or imperfect Concords, by 
transferring to them Part of the Beauty of the perfe& ones. 

TEMPERAME'NTUM ad pordus [in Phyficks] i. e. in Weight, 
is that where the Elementary Qualities are found in equal 
Quantities or in equal Proportion, L. wp 

TEMPERAME'NTUM 4d juſtitian [in Phyficks] 3. e. in 
Juſtice, is that which contains unequal Portions of thoſe 
Qualities, but yet in ſuch Proportion as is neceſſary for the 
Diſcharge of the Functions proper to the Part. 

TEMPERA'NCE [ temperantia, L.] Moderation, a Reſtrain- 
ing of our Affections and Paſſions. 'Pemperance is one of the 
four cardinal Virtues, and is by Moraliſts ſaid to conſtitute 
Honeſty, or Decency, and Baſhfulneſs. The two Species of 
it are Sdbriety, which moderates our Eating and Drinking; 


and Chaſtity which ſets Bounds to the Enjoyment of con- 


jugal Love. Temperance hath alſo its potential Parts, as Meek- 
neſs, Clemency, Modeſty, | 

TEMPERANCE [with Divines] is defin'd to be a Virtua 
that conſiſts in an Abſtinence from ſenſual Pleaſures, which 


renders the Body tame and governable, and fo ſerviceable to 


the Soul, and alſo chearful in the Exerciſe of Religion; 
which ſets the Mind of Man free from the Captivity of 
Part, ſo 
that the Man lives by Faith and not by Senſe, and is diſen- 
gag'd from the World, and the Allurements of it. | 
TzurzxA'NTIA [in Phyſick] ſuch Medicines' as allay acid 
and ſharp Humours ; either ſuch as ſweeten and correct, or 
ſuch as bring the Body to a due Temperament. 
Te'urERATE [temperatus, L.] that is in good Temper of 
Body, neither too hot nor too cold; alſo moderate, ſober. 
Tz 'MPERATENESsS | temperantia, L. temperature, F.] Mode- 


ration, Abſtemiouſneſs in Eating and Drinking, Oc. the Re- 
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ſtraint of our Affections or Paſhons. N 
Te'MPERATURE [Lenmgeraturn, L.] ſpoken of the Air, is 
that which tempers it, and changes according to the Diverſity 
of. Seaſons, or the different Situations of Countries, or the 
galities of it, as to Heat and Cold, Moiſture and Dryneſs. 


T'urzazy [temperatus, L. tempert, F.] mollifica, quali- 


ſied ; alſo mingled. - e eee 
Tzurzalzs [in Medicixe) the Diverſity that is in the 
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Turker, to be ſtormy, Mils. 

4 Tx'urnsr [tempeflas, L. tempoſie, F.] n moft violent 
Nome or a Degree beyond a Storm, a violent Commotion 
— Mag fv Air, either with or without: Rain, Hail, 
ow, Ge. 


Tamns' m [tempoſtions, I.] ſeaſonable, timely, done 


in Time. 
Tzurs“ SARA ny L. _— boiſterous. 
Taurz'sruouvsty L. tempeſtucux, F. and 
3] after a ſtormy, —.— r. 
Teurseruovzxzse [of tempeſugftas, L.] Stormineſs. 
4 rene emplier, F.] a Student in the Temple. 
TFzMPLA 
ſtituted in the Y ear 1113, by Hugh of Rayennes, and con- 
firm'd by Pope Eugezizs, Their Habit was a white Cloak 
or upper Garment, with a red Croſs on the Back, and a 
Sword gut about them; and thence they were by the com- 
mon People call'd Croſ5-Backs, or Crauched-Backs. Theſe 
Knights at firſt dwelt in Part of the Buildin ng that belong'd 


to the Temple in Jeriſalem, not far from Sepulchre of 
our Saviour, where they charitably entertain'd Strangers and 


Pilgrims, and in their Armour led them through the Holy 


Land to view ſuch Things as were to be ſeen there, defend- 
ing them from the Infidels. Theſe Knights had in all Pro- 
vinces of Europe their ſubordinate Governors, in which they 
a vaſt Revenue. 

heir Governor in England was ſtiled Matter of the Temple, 
and was ſummoned to Parliament; and the Temple in Flcet- 
Street, now the Houſe of our Law-Students in London, being 
their Houſe, the Miniſter of the Temple-Church ſtill bears the 
Title of Maſter of the Temple. This Order continued for 
about the Space of two hundred Years ; but at length being 
both rich and powerful, and alſo grown vicious, the whole 
Order was aboliſhed by Pope Clement V. in the Year 1309, 
as alſo by the Council of Yzeana in 1312, and their Poſſeſſi- 
ons were given to the Knights of St. Jobs of Feruſalem, 


whoſe Manſion was near Smithfield, now vulgarly call'd St. 
Josefs, and other religious Orders. The Crimes objected 
againſt them were, firſt, their Revolting from their profeſſed 
Obedience to the Patriarch of Jeruſalem, who was their Vi- 


fitor. Secondly, their unſpeakable Pride. Thirdly, their 
Sins againſt Nature. 

 Tz\meLs [templum, L. ſome derive it of templando or con- 
remplande contemplating, Varro of tuendo defending, _— 
of rive, 9. dividing or ſeparating, Scal. of ayur©r, 4. 

Place ſeparated from others on account of Relinienz but —— 
derive it of Sius, Juſtice, or the Goddeſs of Juſtice} a 
Church or Cathedral for the Performance of divine Service. 


The Temples that the Heathens built to their Gods were ve- 


ry ſtately; for Princes and Nations emplay'd their Riches 
and ingenious Inventions of Architecture in building them. 


In their Temples there were generally three Altars; the firſt 


at the Entry where the Victims were offered and burnt, the 


ſecond in the Middle, and the third at the End, within an 


Encloſure: Upon the two laſt, only Perfumes and ſweet 
Scents were burnt, and there the People eat in their Feſtivals 
to their Gods. 

The TemPLEs [tempora, L.] a lateral Part of the Skull in 
the Middle,: between the Ears and the Eyes. 

Turrzs of Ante, ſuch which had only Ante or angular 
Pillars at the Corners, and two Tuſcan Columns on each Side 
the Doors. 

Tetraſtyle TxmPLEs, ſuch as had four Columns i in Front, 
and as many behind. 

Amphiproſtyle Turks, ſach as had Columns before and 
behind, which alſo were tetraſiyle. 


| 17 Tzurrzs, were ſuch as had Columns only on 
the 


reſide. 


Diptere 'T8MPLES, ſuch. as. had cight Rows of Columns 
or had eight Columns in Front. 

Peri ipltre Trg, | ch as had four Rows of inſulated 
Ny pun around, and were Hexoſty/e, i. 4. as had fix Columns 
in Front. 


T's/MPLB5, certain Jaw wels, which great Ladies antiently - 


wore on their Temples and F merck and faſtened to their 


Hair with Bodkins. 
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of a Eeclefiaſtick ; particularly fuch ec Land- 


Tenements, or Lay-Fees, as have been granted thee, as 
N Lords and Barons of Parliament. | 
E'MPORALNESs [of temporalis, I. temporel, F. ] a a 
* 1 alfo Temporarineſs or the being for a Time. 
E'MPORALTY [/e temperel, F.] — Goods. 
Temrors NEOUSNEss @ [of temporarius, L. tempokanens, 
E'MPORARINESS dead ney ye, Sax] a temporal Qua- 
lity, or the Laſting only for a Time. 


Tx/mrotany [temporarius, L.] laſting but for a Time, 


fleeting, periſhable. 


Temrortz R [temporiſeur, F.] a 3 one who 
alters his Principles or Practice according to the Times. 
„ Tx'veonLaNNG [ temporiſant, F.] complying with the 
Times, Time-ſerving. 

TzMroRUM ofa [with Anat.] the Bones of the Tem _— 
ſituated in the lower Part of the Sides of the Cranium. 
upper Part of them, being thin, conſiſts only of one Tabbe of 

a circular Figure, which is joined to the Of Parieta/ia by 
the ſquamous Sutures 3 but the lower Part, which is thick, 
hollow, and uneven, is united to the Os Occipitis, and Or 
Sphenoides, L. 

To Tzurr [tentare, L.] to dure or entice. 

TzxMPTA'T10 [old = an Eſſay or Trial. 

Tzgurra“r ion [tentatio, L.] a Tempring, an Allwing or 
Enticement ; alſo a Proving or Trying. 


TzmeTATiON [in Theology] the Means which the Devil 
makes Uſe of to tempt Mankind. 


Te'myTER [tentator, L. tentateur, F.] one who abate or 
entices, the Devil. 

Tz 'myTINGNEss [of tentans, L. and ney ye, Sax. Termi- 
nat.] Alluringneſs, Charmingneſs, c. 

Tr'urus pinguedinis, &c. [ant. Deeds} the Seaſon of the 
Buck, from Lammas-Day to that of the Exaltation of the 
Croſs; and alſo that of The Doe, from the Feſtival * St. _ 
tin to the Purification of the Virgin. 


ay — [temulentia, L.] DN 


Tr'uurzxr [temulentus, L.] drunken. 


TEN hr dien or vyn, Sax.] the Number 8 in Tignike, is 


compoſed of the firſt Figure and (o) a- Cypher. It conjoins 
the Virtue of all Numbers, which it halds, as it were, aps 
in itſelf, either ſimply, or by Multiplication: Secondly, as 
among Geometricians, a Line is the Joining in one of divers 
Pricks or Points, ſo the 10 makes the Line of Numbers, nei- 
ther can there be any Going farther. '' We may add 1 to 2 
and 2 to 8, and, by Multiplication and Redoubling of 10, fet 
down a Number greater than the Sands of the Sea. 

Tz'xAnLR, capable of, or that may be held and kept, F 

TexaBLE [in Milit. A Fairs] is faid of a Town, Cc. 
that may be kept, held, or defended againſt Aſſailants. 

TE'NABLENESS [of tenable, F. and ac of tenere, L. o 
hold] Capableneſs of being held and kept. 

TENA“ cious [temax, L. tauaccux, F.] holding faſt, cloſe- 
fiſted, covetous; alſo ſpoken of Lin ſuch as ſtick: ag. or 
are clammy. 

TNA Cioust r af tenaciter. . 1 * a cloſe: fited; co- 
vetous Manner; alſo ſtiffly in maintaining an Argument, Cc. 

Tzxa'ciousness [tenacitas, L. tenacite, F.] Naas, 


Stiffneſs in holding or maintaining an Opinion, c 


TENA“ CITY [tenacitas, L.] Tenaciduſneſs. n #56 
TENALTTLLIB [in Fartif.] is an Qut-work that reſembled a 
Horn-Work ; but generally ſomewhat different, in ns 
that, inſtead of two Nemi-Baſtiang, it beats only in Front a 
Re-entering | Angle between the ſame Wings, without 
Flanks, and the Sides are parallel. All Tenailles are defective 
in this Reſpect, that they are not flanked or defended to- 


wards their inward ar dead Angle, beca * the Height of 


the Parapet hinders from ſeeing down be 


ore the Angle, ſo 


that the Enemy can make a Lodgment there under Cavert; 


and therefore Texailles are never made, but when there is not 
Time to make a Horn- Work. 
Simple TENATLLE N [in Fortif:] a . Out work con- 


Single TZI ES fiſting of tua Faces or 4 in- 
cluding a re- entering Angle. 


Dani . fin Fertif] 2 large Orea con- 


Hunted TeNAiLLE re of two. ſenaillas, or Sanne 


N is the 5 8 Furriſ] is a " Ware niſed 
before the Curtain in che Middle of the Poss or Ditch. 


TExAILLE of the Place Jin Brig] is the Fact of he 
ons, 


: Place; raiſed betiveen the Paint of two yeighbauring Balti 


. including the Curtain, two r 
the 2 Sides of the Baſtions whic 8 n 


others 
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7. ors 
Trusur 
Tzxant by Charter, one who holds Lands by Feoff- 

ment or Donation in Writing. 

TzxANT 3 Caurt Noll, F one admitted Tenant of Lands, 


ouſes, c. L. 


TzxanT by Copy, c. in a Manour, demiſed ac- 
. cording to the Cuſtom of that Manour. 
TzxanT of the King, one who holds of the King's Per- 
ſon, or as ſome Honour. 
.. . TzxnanT by the Verge in antient Demeſn, one who is ad- 
mitted by the Rod in antient Demeſn. | 
Tua in Chief, is a Tenant that holds of the King in 
Right of his Crown. | | | 
ENANT by the Courteſy of England, a Tenant that holds 
for his Life, by means of a Child begotten by him on his 
Wife, ſhe being an Heireſs, and the Child being born alive. 
TzxnanT by Elegit, a Tenant that holds by Virtue of 
the Writ called Elegit. 
Tenant by Execution, is a Tenant that holds upon ac- 
count of an Execution, upon any Statute, Recogniſance, &&-. 
TENANT in Frank Marriage, a Tenant who holds Lands 
or Tenements by a Gift of them, made to him upon Mar- 
riage between him and his Wife. 
TexanT in Mortgage, is a Tenant that holds by means of 
a Mortgage. | 
Texant A! Precipe, a Tenant againſt whom the Writ 
. Precipe is to be brought. | 
Tzüuaxr in Service, a Tenant that holds by any Manner 
of Service. 
TexaxT per Statute-Merchant, a Tenant that holds Lands 
by Virtue of their being ſorfeited to him by Szatute- Merchant. 
TenanT af Will, a Tenant who holds at the Will of the 
Lord, according to the Cuſtom of the Manour. 
Particular TENANT, a Tenant who holds Lands, c. on- 
ly for a Term of Time. 
Sole TexaxnT, a Tenant who has no other joined with 
him. : 
Joint Tx ANS, are Tenants that have an equal Right 
in Lands or Tenements, by Virtue of one Title. 
TENANTS in common, are ſuch as have equal Right, but 
hold by divers Titles. 
Very TexaxT, a Tenant who holds immediately of his 
| Lord; fo that if there be a Lord Meſne and a Tenant, the 
e is very Tenant of the Meſue, but not to the Lord 
above. 
Trz'NANTABLE, that is fit to be occupied by a Tenant, 
in good Repair. 
 Te'NANTABLENEss [of tenens, L. holding, or tenant, F. 
able and net] Capableneſs or Fitneſs to be held, poſſeſſed, 
or inhabited by a Tenant. | 
TzNAR [with Anat] a Muſcle whoſe Office is to draw 
the Thumb from the Forefingers. | 
TE'NASMus [rere ds. Gr.] a continual Lift to go to 
TENE“sMus 5 Stool, attended with an Inability of avoid- 
ing any Thing, but ſometimes bloody ſlimy Matter, L. 
Twen [vince, Sax.Þ a River or Freſh-Water Fiſh. 
To Te'np [of tendere, L. tendre, F. to tend, &c.] to in- 
cline, to move towards, to aim at; alſo to look to, to wait 
upon, Cc. | | 
Te'xnpexcy [of tendens, of tendere, L. to make towards, 
Sc.] Inclination, Aim, Drift. 
Tz'NDER [tendre, F. tener, L.] ſoft, nice, ſcrupulous; 
alſo good - natured, kind. : 
To Tenpex [probably of zendrefſe, F. Tenderneſs] to uſe 
tenderly or kindly. - 
To TENVDER [tendrer, F.] to make an Offer of the Payment 
of Money, Ce. 
4 Ti'xper {of tendrer, F. to hold out] an Offer of 
Payment, c. 
A Te'npur 


[of attendere, L. attendre, F.] one who 
waits on another. | 


TENDER-HEARTED [of tendreſſe, F. and Heo hw, Sax. ] 


of a tender, commiſerating, and kind Diſpoſition. | 
 TenDER-HEARTEDNESS, a kind and commiſerating Tem- 
per or Nature. 6149545 "£1 152515 

Tz'NDERLIiNG [of tendreſſe, F.] one that is or has been 
tenderly brought up. HO ST e 
T'NVDERLINx OS [with Hunters] the ſoft Tops of a Deer's 
- Horns, when they firſt begin to ſhoot forth. oo 

Tz'nDeRNEss [tereritas, L. tendrefſe, F.] a tender Qua- 

* Itiy, Softneſs ; alſo endearing Carriage. "5.7 £5 
 .T'E'NpERMENT Cin My, Books] tenderly» or gently; as 
much as to ſay, ſing or play, after a ſweet, gentle, or affecting 
s Manner. 46 9-4 IS x | Lak LF 463 Sp 21¹¹1 
„ Tx'npicLs Crendicula, L.] à Gin or Snare to take Birds 
or Beaſts, &c: _ * 


WY . LO 


1 % # 


of tenens, holding L.] one who poſſeſſes Lands, 


lies for him to whom a 


Tenſes as well as Moods; or elſe that n= 


the Mere Ten? 


2 


= 


Deke of tendo, L. tendon, F.] full of Ten- 
Tr'nDtwoös ns. I Ant 
Tz'xDinoOvsnEss, Fulneſs of Tendons, or the Nature 


or Quality of Tendons. 


Te'xpox [of fendere, L. tendre, F. to ſtretch out.] 
TzxnDuzL [fendrillon, F.] a ſmall Griftle ; alſo a young 
Sprig or Shoot of a Vine or Tree. . 4 29 | 
A Tzxpz1L [with Botanifts] is a- Claſper, or that little 
curling Part of Plants by which they climbing take hold of 
any Prop for their Support. H 
Tenxe'pratFRſin the Roman Church] a Service uſed on 
Tenu'prEs Tad, Thurſday, and Friday before Eaft- 
er, in Repreſentation of Chriſt's Agony in the Garden. The 
Manner is thus : There are fifteen Lamps or Candles lighted, 
which is juſt the Number of Pſalms or Canticles that are in the 
Office. Theſe being lighted on a triangular Sconce, at the 
End of every Pſalm that the Prieſt repeats, one of the Can- 
dles is put out, till at the End the Congregation is left in 
Darkneſs, L. ö | 
ys [renebricoſus, L.] very dark, full of Dark- 
neſs. 
TzxteBRO'SE, [ftenebroſus, L. tenebreux, F.] dark, gloomy. 
TtNngBRO'SENESSR [fenebrofitas, L. tenebres, F.] Dark- 
TEexnEBRO'sITY 7 neſs, Gloomineſs. 
Tz'xEMENT [| tenementum, of tenere, L. to hold] a Houſe, 
Habitation, &c. that a Perſon holds of another by paying 


Rent, c. F. 


TENEMuE“NTARY Lands, ſuch Lands as the Saxon Thanes 
or Noblemen let out to Tenants for arbitrary Rents and 
Services. 

Te'xNeMmenTIS /egatis [in Law) a Writ for a Corpora- 
tion to hear Controverſies, touching Tenements deviſed by 
Will. 

 TexmenTA'LE T [in ancient Cuſtoms) the Number of ten 

TEMA'NTALE { Men, which, in the Days of our Exgliſb 
Saxon Anceſtors, was alſo called a Decennary, and ten De- 
cennaries made what we call an Hundred. | 

Tene'nTIBUS in Aa, Efc. [in Law) a Writ which 
iſſeiſer has made over Land which 
he diſſeiſed of another, that he be not diſturbed for the Da- 
mages awarded. | 

Texe'rITY [teneritas, L.] Tenderneſs. 

. Te'nzT A- entum, a Thing held, tenet, L. 7. e. he 


 Tz'xzxT 5 holdeth] an Opinion or Doctrine profeſſedly 
held by ſome Divine Philoſopher, &c. 1 


, Tenxs [in Heraldry 


2 


] is what is commonly in 
Engliſh called Tawny, and ſome call it Brusk: 
The Colour is made of red and yellow mixed 
a together, and is expreſſed in Engraving by Lines 
diagonal, from the Siniſter Chief and Traverſe. In Blazon- 
ing by celeſtial Things, it is called the Dragon's Head, and 
by precious Stones, the Hyacinth, See the Figure. 

Tz'xn1s [q. d. tens) a Sort of Play at Ball. | 

'Tz'xoN — tenon, F.] the ſquare End of a Piece of Tim- 
ber, diminiſhed by one third Part of its Thickneſs, fitted 
into the Hole of another Piece called a Mortiſe. 

Tx'xoR [ tenor, L. teneur, F.] Manner, Eftate, Circum- 
ſtance, Order, Series, c. 

Tz'xor [in Muſict] the firſt, mean or middle Part, or 
that which is the ordinary Pitch of the Voice, when neither 
raiſed to the Treble, nor lowered to the Baſs. 

Tenor [in Law] the Purport or Content of a Writing 
or Inſtrument. 

TxxoRt [in Ms. Books] the Tenor as tenore viel, a Tenor- 
Viol, Sc. Ttal. | en i 

TzvoRE, Indictamenti, &c. [in Law] a Writ whereby 
the Record, r. of an Indictment is called out of another 
Court into Chancery, L. | 7 8 

TzwokisrA, a Perſon who has a Tenor- Voice, Hal. 

TENSARE [old Deeds] to Teen, to fence, | or hedge in. 

TNES [of tens, F. or temps, L.] Tenſes are Times 
of Action, and they are three Paft, Preſent, and Future, 
though Gram marians make five. The Pa may be divided, 


2 


as the Latins do, into Inperfect, as, I did love, and the Pre- 


terperfett, as, I have loved. The French go farther, and di- 


vide the Paſt into five Parts, as the Preterit Tmparfait, the ; 


Preterit Indifint, Preterit Parfait Preterit pluſque par Fait , 


and Preterit Inidefine compoſt 5 the French alſo make two faure 


Tenſes, as the Simp/e Future, and the Compound Ruture, In 


the Oprative Mood the Frunch add one Tenſe, and make it 


_ confiſt of three ſimple, and three compos'd : Bur it were to 


be wiſh'd, for the Sake of Learners, that there were fewer 


— 


were more cer- 


tain; for we frequently meet with one Tenſe made üſe 7 
for another, and moſt Languages make uſe of the Projent er 


rn 


Tens 


- 


T E 
Ta'ust nE Cagi] L.] that may be extended. 


T'z'N$1BLENESS, Capableneſs of being extended. 
Te'x$s1vE 1 * L.] belon ing to Extenſion. 


 T#'ns10n, the State of a 
Effort made to bend it. | 
Tz'xns0Rs [q. Extenſores i. e. Stretchers out] thoſe Muſ- 
cles which ſerve to extend the Toes, L. 
Text [with Lapidaries] that which they put under Ta- 
ble-Diamonds, when they ſet them in work. 
Tr [tentorium, L. tente, F.] an Apartment or Lodg- 
ing-Place made of Canvas or other Cloth on Poles. 
Tenr [of tendere, L. to ſtretch] a Roll of Lint, &c. to 
be put into a Wound to keep it open. | 
T#'xTERs [either of tendere, L. to ſtretch out, or vel ne, 


Sax. ] a Frame or Stretcher ſet with Hooks to ſtretch Cloth 
on, uſed by Clothiers. | 


TEzxTHn [of vien, Sax. 10.] 

TENTHLY, in the tenth Place or Order. 

'TExTHs, an annual Tribute which all Eccleſiaſtical Liv- 
ings pay to the King. | 
ENTIG1NO'SE [ tentiginoſus, L.] troubled with the Tentigo 

or Satyriſmus. % | 

TenTr'Go [with Surgeons] an involuntary Erection of the 
Yard, the ſame as Satyrigſis, L. 

Texv1rFo'tivs, a, um, [in Botan. Writ.) that has Leaves 
long, round, and thick, as the Leaves of ſome Sorts of the 
Ficoi des, L. 

Tezxv1s, e. [in Botan. Writ.) ſlender. 

Texviter [in Botan. 2 finely or ſlenderly, L. 

Ti nv1vs [in Botan. Writ.) more finely, as Fumaria foliis 
tenuius difſetis, Fumitory with Leaves more finely cut, or 
cut into narrower Diviſions, L, 

Tzxuissiux [in Botan. Writ.] moſt or very finely, as Pul- 
AT folio tenuiſſime diſſecto, Paſque- Flower with a Leaf very 
\ finely cut. | 
TY 8 [of tenuitas, L. tenuitt, F] Slender- 


hing that is bent, or the 


TENVUI TY neſs, Thinneſs, Smallneſs, Littleneſs. 
Tz'nurE [of teuere, L.] the Manner by which Tenants 
holdLands or Tenements of their Lords, or the Services per- 
formed to the Lord, in confideration of the Uſe and Occu- 
pancy of his Lands. 
TzrETA“CTIon, a Making warm, L. 
Tz'rID [tepidus, L.] lukewarm, cold and ſlack, indifferent. 
Tt'PHRIAs [rieess, Gr. an Aſh-Colour] a kind of Mar- 
ble of an Aſh- Colour. 


Txynr1oN [rigeiov, Gr.] a ſort of Medicine for Diſtem- 
pers in the Eyes. | 


Tzynr1'TEs [78pe{ns, Gr.] a Stone having the Figure 
of a New- Ooh. a 4 
Te'PHROMANCY [Te yrela, of teeg Aſhes, an - 
Tsia, Gr. Dire Vivination by Aſhes, which NS. 
formed in the following Manner: They wrote the Things 
they had a Mind to be reſolv'd about in Aſhes upon a Plank, 
or any ſuch Thing ; and this they expos'd to the open Air, 
where it was to continue for ſome time; and thoſe Letters 
that remained whole, and were no way defaced by the 
Winds or other Accidents, were thought to contain in them 
a Solution of the Queſtion. 0. * 
TzRATHIN [COYgAN, Heb.) ſome have imagin'd that 
the Teraphims mentioned Judges xvii. 5. were the Houl- 


hold Gods of the Heathens ; but this does not agree with 


what is ſaid in the ſame Place, where Mention is made of a 
Graven Image and a Molten Image, which were the Houſ- 
hold Gods. Others rather think they were Tallſnanical Re- 
preſentations, conſecrated by deviliſh Ceremonies, to engage 
ſome evil Spirit to anſwer in them the Demands of their 
Worſhippers, and give Oracles. 5 FR 
Elias Levita relates that they were made in the Manner 
following, viz, that they killed ſome Man, who was a firſt- 
born Son, and pulled off of his Head, embalmed it, and ſet 
it on a Plate of Gold, and engraved en it the Name of the 
Spirit that they invocated for Anſwers to their Queſtions, and 
paces it in a Hole or Place in the Wall, made on Purpoſe 
or it; and having lighted Lamps, &c. round it, fell down 
r / nn 
 Texaro'Looy [of rigara, wonderful Things, and A590, 
Gr.] is when bold Writers, fond of the —_— 144 
ſomething t and prodigious in every” Thing they write, 
whether 8 F. A1 for it in Reaſon, or not, and this 
„nn 18 


is what is call'd Bombaſt. 
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4 Ter [tiers, F.] a Wine-Veſlel containing eighty four | 
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Gallons. 7 7s . 
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+ Terms Articles [termini, L.] are Articles and Conditions 


11 


ww Tl 


Taazsixrutxz [Tes , Gr.] of, like, pertaining 


to, or yielding Turpentine. 

TY'xep1xTHIZU'sa Pof eg , Gr.] à precious 
Stone, a ſort of Jaſper. | | 

TexEeBRA [with Surgrom,] a Trepan, I. 

TereBRA'TION, Boaring or Piercing, L. 

TEREZ'DUn [with Surgeons] the Corrupting or Rottingof * 
Bone, L. | 


Tzxxs, long and round like a Tree or Pillar, ſmooth, 
even, L. 

TEz'rEs major [in Anat.] a Muſtle ariſing from the lower 
Angle of the Baſis of the Scapula, and aſcending obliquely 
upwards, under the Head of the Longus, is inſerted into the 
Neck of the Os Humeri, called alſo Rotundus major, L. 

Te'res minor [in Anat.) a Muſcle arifing from the inferior 
Angle of the Scapula, which, aſcending obliquely, paſſes over 
the Head of the Longus, and is inſerted below the Os Hu- 
meri, and is called alſo traifoerſalis, L. 

TERNOE'Muixous [tergeminus, L.] three-double, 

TESOIToE“rous [tu, L.] bearing their Young on 
their Backs; as tergifætous Plants ur ſuch as bear their Seeds 
on the Back- ſides of their Leaves. 

TEACIVERSA“Tiox, a Turning the Back, a Boggling, 
Shuffling, or Flinching ; a Dodging ; a Fetch or Shift. 
 Tx&GIve'RSATING [tergiverſans, L.] boggling, ſhuffling, 
ſhifting, c. | 


TxzRcriversa'TOR, a Boggler, a ſhuffling Fellow, one 
that uſes Shuffles and Shifts, L. 

TERM [terminus, L. terme, F. Tigua, Gr.] a Word, 
an Expreſſion; a Bound or Limit; a limited or ſet Time; 
an Article or Condition, 

Term [in Late] a Boundary or Limitation of Time; or a 
fixed and limited Time, when the Courts of Judicature are 
open for all Law-Suits, of which there are four in the 
Year ſet apart for the Hearing and Determining of all Con- 
troverſies and Suits in the Courts at We/ftminſter and elſe- 
where, the reſt of the Year being called Vacation-Time. 

Hilary-TRRu begins on the 23d Day of January or (if 
that happens on Sunday) the next Day after, and ends the 
12th of February following. | 

Eafter-T'sxM begins on the WedneſdayFortnight after Eafter- 
Day, and ends on the Monday next after Aſcenſion-Day. 

'Trinity-T'8xM begins on the Friday next after Trinity | 
Sunday, and ends on the Wedneſday Fortnight after. 
Michaelmas-TERKM begins on October 23 for if that falls 
on a Sunday) on the 24th, and ends the 28th of November 
following. And every one of theſe Days has Return-Days. 

Treu ſin Grammar] a particular Word, Diction, . 

preſſion in a Language. TOTS | 

__ TERM, to give a Term to, i. e. to name or call a 
ing. | 

Little TERM [in Logick] is that Idea which makes the Sub- 
je, becauſe the Subject is commonly of leſs Extent than 
the Attribute. | | 

Great Term [in Logick} is the Idea of the Attribute. 

Milliary Terms [among the antient Greeks] the Heads of 
certain Deities, placed on ſquare Land-Marks of Stone, Ec. 
to mark the ſeveral Stadia, c. in the Roads. | 

Tus of an Equation [with Algebraifts) are the ſeveral 
Names or Members of which it is compoſed, and ſuch as 
have the ſame unknown Letter, but in different Powers or 
Degrees; for if the ſame unknown Letter be found in the 
ſame Degree or Power, they muſt paſs but for one Term. 

Terms of Proportion [with Mathematicians] are ſuch Num- 
bers, Letters, or Quantities, as are compared one with ano- 
ther, as if 3-6. :ic,d, a, b, :: 12. 24. then a, 6, c, d, or 3. 6. 
12: 24. are call'd the Terms, à being the firſt Term, 4 the 
OS | | LS 
Trau [in Architecture] a kind of Statue or Column 
adorned at the Top with the Figure of a Man's, Woman's 


or Satyr's Head, as a Capital, and the lower Part ending, as 


# Sheath or Scabbard. © | EY 
Tu in Geometry] is ſometimes uſed for a Point, and 
ſometimes a Line, &fc. a Line is the Term of - a Superficies, 
and a Superficies of a Solid. — 3 


Tzu V Progreſſion [in Mathemat.] is every Member of 


eſſon 1540 | 

ERMus [with 4/rologers] certain Degrees of the Signs, 
FUN FA be xe hoe! to 1555 their Strength and 
Virtues increaſe. Ae do ing 1 8 
0 Tarn [with Phyfftiaus] the Mensen or Monthly Courſes 
en ps ee ok eee ee 13.23 05 
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ae che State or Faß of an Affair. TEIN 
' T'xxus {of Hr} Werde, Which, beſides their literal and 
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| popular Meaning, which they either have. or may have in 
common Language, bear a further and peculiar Meaning in 


ſome Art or Science. 93 
Tzxus of Proportion [with Mathemat.] are ſuch Numbers, 
Letters, or Quantities, as are compared one with another, as 
4.8::6.12.7 4, b, c, d, or 4, 8, 6, 12, are called 


Terms. 


| b::c. d. the 
ie probably of termagnitudo, i. e. three 


Times Magnitude, ja termagant Diſpoſition, the ranting, hec- 
toring, robuſt Temper or Behaviour of a maſculine Woman. 

Tz'ruinaBLE [terminabilis, L.] that may be ended. 
* RMINAL [terminalis, L.] belonging to Bounds and 

imits. 

TzxMINA'LIiA [among the Romans) a Feaſt of Land-Marks 
obſerved in Honour of Terminus, the 1 of Bounds, for 
adjuſting and diſtinguiſhing the Limits of Fields and every 
Man's Eſtate. 

To TERMIN ATE [terminare, L.] to limit or bound; alſo 
to determine, decline, or end. 

TzrmMinA'TION [in Grammar] the End of a Word. 

Tz'xmIneR [as a Commiſſion of Oyer and Terminer, i. e. 
to hear and determine] a Commiſſion for trying and clearing 
the Innocent, and condemning Malefactors. 

Tz 'xMIN1 cenſuales [old Rec.] Rent-Terms, the four quar- 
terly Feſtivals on which Rent is uſually paid. 

E'RMINISTS, a Sect or Branch of the Calvinifts, who 
hold five particular Tenets, as to the Term or Time of Grace. 

Tt'rminTHUs [TI , Gr.] a Swelling in the Thigh, 
with a black Rifing at the Top, as big as the Fruit of the 
Turpentine-tree. | | 

Tzrminus Deus [among the Romans] the God of Bounds 
and Limits. The People of Rome were commanded to ſet 
Stones on the Confines of their Ground , which were call'd 
Terminalia; and upon them they offered to Jupiter every 
Year z” and if any one was ſo preſumptuous as to remove 
them, his Head was to make Satisfaction to Jupiter, to 
whom they were conſecrated ; theſe Stones were every Year 
crowned with Flowers, and Milk was poured upon them to 
the God Terminus. 

Te'rxmLY, every Term, as often as the Terms of Law return. 

Tz'xmon-Land, Glebe-land, or Land belonging to the 
Church, | 

TE RMox, one who holds a Farm for a Term of Years or 
Life. 

Tz'zwary Cternarius, L.] of or pertaining to the Num- 
ber 3. | 

bete [ternio, L.] a Ternion or Numbex of 

A-Tz'xnion 5 3. | | | 

TERTSICHORE [Ti iven, of iges Delectation, and 
vd Dance, Gr.] one of the Nine Muſes, to whom is at- 
tributed the Invention of Dancing and Balls. 
uſed to repreſent her in Painting, c. with a chearful Coun- 
tenance, and playing upon ſome Inſtrument, having her 
Head adorned with a Coronet of Feathers of divers Colours, 


but chiefly green, in Token of the Victory the Muſes ob- 


tain'd over the Syrens, c. by ſinging. 

TERRA, the — Land, Ground, L. | 

TERRA — Doomſday- Book) arable or ploughed Land. 

Damnata 

Mortua TERRA S thick droſſy Matter which remains af- 
ter the Diſtillation of Minerals. 

Excultabilis TERRA Co Rec.] Land that may be tilled or 
ploughed, L. 

TERRA extendenda [in Law] a Writ for the Eſcheator to 
find the true Value of Land, by the Oath of twelve Men 
and to certify the Extent of it into the Chancery, L. 75 
. drag TzRRA {in Geography] the Continent or Main 

and, I. PER 

TzRRaA'csous [ferracens, L.] of, or belonging to the 
Earth. X 

TERRAE-FIL1IUS [i. e. the Son of the Earth] a Scholar 
in the Univerſity of Oxford, appointed to make jeſting and 
fatyrical Speeches, as the Prevaricator does at the Com- 
mencement at Cambridge. ee eee eee 

— TERRA [ant. Deeds] freſh Land or ſuch as had not 
been italy plonghed up. L. a 

Gilliforata TERRA, Land held by the Tenure or Paying 
of a Giliflower, C. 'Þ | 


Tt'nRa Lennia, 3 Sort of red Earth digged out of an Hill 


in the Iſland of Lemos, L. e ee 
TRAXX nope [in o Charters] Land newly Tn 
made over to ſome Perſon ; alſo Land newly grubbed up, or 


cleared from Weods, L. 


Lucrabilis TRRRA, Land abat way be ed from: the Sea, : 
_ ar incloſed out of a Waſte to a particular Uſe, L, 
| Sigillata Turn a, Earth of the-Ifland Lewnor, fo called, 


* 


i 


The Antients 


W 8 Chymiſt] that earthy Part or 


5 "i 
TE 


becauſe it comes to us ſealed, much uſed in Phyſick, I. 
Veftita TERRA, Land fown with Corn, L. | 
Tzr nar Teflamentalls, Lands that were held free from feo- 

dal Services in Allodio in Soccage, deſcendable to all the 


Sons, and therefore call'd Gave/-Kind, were deviſcable by 


Will; and therefore call'd Terre Tefamentales, IL. 

Tz'nnxAGE, a Service in Which a Tenant or Vaſſal was. 
bound to his Lord of Ploughing, Reaping. c. his Ground 
* him; alſo a Freedom from that Service and from all Land- 

axes. | | | 

TRAA TIE [in Virginia] a Tortoiſe or Turtle. 

TzxrAa'Queous [of terra, Earth, and agua Water, L.] as 
the terraqueous Globe, i. e. the Globe of the Earth conſiſt- 
ing of Land and Water. 

TzxrA Puturata, Land ſubject to the Cuſtom or Duty 
call'd Putura, L. | e Fir 

TERRa Sabuloſa, gravely or ſandy Ground, L. 

Tzxxa Samia, a white, Riff, tough Earth, brought from 
the Iſland Samos, L. 

TERRA & terra [in Horſemanſbip] is a Series of low Leaps 
made by the Horſe forward, bearing Side-ways, and working 
upon two Treads, In which Motion the Horſe moves both 
his Fore-legs at once, and when they are upon the Point of 
deſcending to the Ground, the hinder Legs bear them Com- 
pany with a ſhort and quick Cadence, always bearing and 
ſtaying upon his Haunches; ſo that the Motions of the hinder 
Quarters are ſhort and quick, and the Horſe being always 
well preſs'd and 5 lifts his Fore · legs pretty high, and 
his hinder Legs keep always low and near the Ground. 

TERRAIONOT [with Horſemen] is a Horſe who cleaves to 
the Ground, that can't be made light upon the Hand, that 
can't be put upon his Haunches, that raiſes his Fore-Quarters 
with Difficulty, that is charged with Shoulders ; and, in ge- 
neral, one whoſe Motions are all ſhort, and too near the 
Ground. | 

TzrR ain [with Horſemen] is the Manage-Ground upon 
which the Horſe makes his Piſ or Tread. 

TExRRA 4 terra, Gallies and other Veſſels are faid to go 
terra a terra, When they never go far from the Coaſts, L. 

TARA “RIS [od Law) a Land- holder or Tenant. 

TzrRaRIvUs Cænobialis, an Officer in a Religious Houſe, 
IP Buſineſs was to beep a terrar or terrer of all their 

tes. wr | 

TE'xxacs [m Archite#.)] the Roof of a Houſe that is flat, 
and whereon one may walk ; alſo the Covering of a Build- 
ing which is in Fur em 3 alfo a Balcony which projects. 


e'RRAs 7 [terazzia, and teraccia, Ital. une teraſſe, F. 

T#e'nRact & prob. of turris, L. a Tower, or terra, L. the 

_ a Wall, Walk, or Gallery raiſed above the reſt of the 
arden, | 


TheTzxRy'LLa [of terra, q. d. a little Earth} when a Load- 
ſtone is made ſpherical, and is placed ſo that its Poles, Equa- 
tor, &c. do exactly ck ad to the Poles of the Equator 
of the World, it is call'd a terrella. | | 

TERRE'NE [fterrenum, L.] the Earth, the earthly Habita- 
tion, Milton. | | 

TERRENE'NEss [of terrenus, L.] Earthineſs. 

TeRRE plain [in Fortification] is a Platform or Horizontal 
Surface of the Rampart lying level, only with a little Slope 
on the Outſide for the Recoil of the Cannon. It is termina-. 
ted by the Parapet on that Side toward the Field, and by the 
inner Talus on the other toward the Body of the Place. 

TERRI-Tenant, a Tenant that holds Land; as when a Lord 
of a Manour has a Freeholder, who lets out his Freehold to 
another to be occupied, this Occupier is called the Terre- 


Tenant, F. | 
Tz'zxER 2 [of terra, L. Land] a Book or Roll wherein - 
Tz'RR1ER C the ſeveral Lands, either of a private Per- 


ſon, or of a Town, College, or Church, &c. are deſcribed; 
and this ought to contain the Number of Acres, the Site, 
Boundaries, 'Tenants Names, &c. Yo WE: 
TzRRE'STRIAL [zerreftris, L.] earthy, of, ar pertaining 
to the Earth. | 1 | 
_ TeRRESTRIAL LINE [in Perſpefive] is a Right Line in 
which the Geometrical Place and that of the Picture or 
Draught interſe&- one another. eee e 
'T'8RRESTRIALNE38 2 [of terrefiris, L. terrgire, F. and 
T'zxRESTREITY. ] Earthlineſs, the being carthly 
or pertaining to the Earth. _ . __.. „ 
4 1 35, L.] dreadſul, frightful, cauſing 
'Te'nf£1BLENESS), ferribilitas, L. qualiti terrible, F.] © 
terrible Nature Or % uality. y. FDD 
1 Tierrigole, L.] ons who ah at 1 | * J 1 
n . + 
ie [rerrier, F.] a Kind of Hunting-Dag-.,,c... 8 
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2 Thinks: Ant. Cuſſomi] & Collection of Acknowledg- of King Hrnery III. Ian authentick Record kept in the King's 
* 'arar F ments of Vaſlals or Tenänts of a Lordſhip, -Reftiembrancer's Ochve in the Bxchequer, contaihing an Ac- 
containing the Rents, Services, Ac. they owe to their Lord, -coent of all Lands held in grand or petty Sergtanty, with 
Anif ſerving as x Title or Claim for ing and executing | Fees aud Eſchents top the King. * 
the Payments thereof. "nite _Te'sraBLE [reftabilis, L.] that by the Law rhiy' bear 
* 1 the Lodge or Hole which Fox- Wit ”% | 
es, Badgers, Rabbets, Ar. dig for themſelves under Ground, Tzsrs“enous [of thfacers, L.] of a ſhelly Nature or Qua- 
to fave themſelves from the unters; and hence Terrier, a lity, as that of Shell-Fiſhes. b | 
a little Hound, who hunts thoſe Animals, who creeps into + T's Faubar [tefamentam, L.] a ſolemn and authentic; 
the Ground Ilke a Ferret, and either affrights and bites them, Act, wheteby a Perſom declares his Will, as to the Difpotal 
or drags them out at the Holes. 3 N of his Eſtate, Burial, Cc. | 
Tzxr1FIck [terrificus, L.] terrifying, cauſing Terror or 'Tyx\srament. Nunaipative, à laſt Will made by Word of 
Fear. | Mouth before ſufficient Witneſſes. - - | 


- 


Tznnrricxxess [of tertifices, L. and ne] Terrible- 
neſs, cauling Terror. FEE 
TzRRTONOus [terrigens, L.] born, bred, or ingender'd 
1e pp oa f hy „ I. J the Sp f 
BRRELOQUY [of terriloquus, L.] the Speaking of ter- 
rible or dreadfal Things. 2 
TzRRYNE [in Cookery] a Breaſt of Mutton, ſtew'd with 
Quails, Pigeons, and Chickens, Sc. between two Fires. 
ERRI1S leni, c. [in Law) a Writ for a Clerk. to re- 
cover his Lands, c. formerly ſued, after having cleared 
himſelf of a Felony, upon Suſpicion whereof he was con- 

victed and delivered to his Ordinary to be purged, L. 

Tzxxis /iberapdis, the Name of a Writ for Delivery of 
Lands to the Heir, after Homage and Relief performed, or 
upon Security taken that he ſhall perform them, L. 

Tennis F catallis lilerandis, is alſo a Writ which lies 
for a Man convicted by Attaint, to bring the Record and 
Proceſs before the King, and to take a Fine for his Impriſon- 
ment, to deliver him his Lands and 'Tenements again, and 
to releaſe him of the Strip and Waſte. _ 

Txxr1'soxous [terriſonus, L.] ſounding terribly. 

__ Tsu'/aniTORY [ꝰ/erritorium, L. terretoire, F.] a certain 
Tract or Compaſs of Land lying within the Bounds, or per- 
taining to the Juriſdiftion of any State, Ec. 

TzERROUR terror, L. terreur, F.] a great Fear or Fright. 

TixrULENCY Cerrulentia, L.] Earthineſs, a Fulneſs 
of Earth. 

TzxRULENT [errulentus, L.] full of Earth. 

Tzrs8 [ter/us L.] wiped clean, put to rights, neat, exact. 

Tzx8to0x, the Act of wiping or rubbing a Thing, L. 

Tzx50R [in Anat:] the Muſcle call'd alſo Latiſimus dorſi. 

T#'rT1ax [tertiana ie, febris, L. tierce, F.] an Ague that 
comes every third Day. , TT 

Te'rTIATED [itercie, F. tertiatus, L.] a Term in Gunnery, 
ſignifying that a Cannon has been rounded, as to the Thick- 
neſs of the Metal at the Touch-Hole, Trunnions, and Muz- 
zle ; alſo done the third Time. 

TzxT10'La [with Botan.] the Herb Clowns All-Heal, L. 

TxRTIA'TION, a Doing a Thing the third Time. 

TEzrTL1UM guid [in Chymiſtery] the Reſult of the Mixture 
of ſome two Things, which forms ſomething very different 

from both, L. 

Tz'x ZA [in Mu. Books] ſignifies a Third; alſo the Num- 
ber 3, Ital. 
In TERZA fin Mu. Books] ſignifies Songs or Tunes in 

Parts, Tal. 

TERZE“TTTo [in Mu. Books] little Airs in three Parts. 
TrsszLLATA pavimenta [among the Romans] were the 
Pavements in the Tents of the Generals, of rich Myſaick 
Work, made of curious, ſmall, Square Marbles, Bricks, or 
Tiles, call'd Teſellæ, from the Form of Dice, 
Te'$SELLATED [tefſetlatys, L.] chequered with inlaid 
Pieces of Wood, Stone, or any other Thing, a Pavement 
of Moſaick Work, made of curious, ſmall, ſquare Marbles, 
. or Tiles, called Te/#lz, from the Form of 
ice. | | 
Tz'sszraco'sTE [Tgamgarocy, Gr. 1. e. forty Days] the 
* Days between Zaſter and Holy-Thurſday 3 alſo the Time 
of - Lent. : : 
Trsso Cold Latin Rec.] a grey Brock or Badger. 
TesrT [te/timonium, L. J an Oath for renouncing the Pope's 
| x nn, and Tranſubitantiation ; alſo an Eſſay, Proof, or 
rial, "INE. 
'TezsT, a Furnace for melting Iron, a Sort of Copper for 

Tefining Silver, S. TE, | | 

Tast [with Refiners, &c.] the fame as Coppel, an In- 
ſtrument or Veſſel made of Bone-Aſhes, -hooped with Iron, 
for purifying Gold and Silver; alſo a Furnace for melting 
down Iron, e. oa 

TzsTa {in Botan. Mrit. ] a thin, hard; brittle Covering 
of. ſome Seeds. 4 . a 

TxsrA de Nevil I ſo called, becauſe tis ſaid: to have been 


compiled by Folland Nevid, an Itinerant Juſtice. m the Time. 
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TIsT AMR Jin a frriptrral Senſe] a Covenant. 
TrsrAuz'uruu, a Teſtament or aft Will, L. 
TESTAMENTA'R1OUS Q [teffamentarious, L.] of, or pertain- 
'F8TamE'nTaRY F ing to a Teſtament. | 
Tz5TamEnTUM [old Rec.) a Writing, Inſtrument, or Deed 
for the Conveying of Lands or other Things, ſo called, be- 
cauſe it bears a Teſtimony, or is atteſted by Witneſſes. 
TasTA'TLON, a Bearing Witneſs, a Teſtifying, Proving, 
Witneſling, or Evidencing, L. 
TzsTA'Tor N [teftatrur, F.] The or ſhe that makes a 
PTrsTa'TRIX S [teftarrice, F.] dene or laſt Will. 


TISsTA“ TED [teftatus, L.] openly prov'd and known, teſti- 
hed, &. 


TESsTA “Tun [in Law} a Writ after Capias, when a Man 
is not found in the County, where the Action was laid. 

TesTzs, a Word commonly ſubſcribed in the lat Part of 
every Writ, where the Date begins thus ; * me ipſo, i. e. 
Witneſs myſelf, if it be an original Writ in t King's Name; 
but if it be a judicial Writ, it bears the Name of the Chief 
Judge of the Court, out of which it iſſues, as he Petro 
King Equite, c. 

T's ER [of tete, F. an Head] a Coin, in Value Six- 
pence. | 
Txz'srzR. [of teſtiera, Span. or tte, F. a Head] the upper 
Part of a Bed. 

Te'sTEs, the Teſticles of a Man, L. | 

TEsTES [with Anat.] certain eminent Parts behind the 
P/alloides in the extreme Part of the Brain toward the Cere- 
bellum ; ſo call'd by Anatomifts on account of their reſem- 
bling the Stones of a Man. | 

TesTiCLEs [tefticuli, L. teſticules, F. alſo teſtes, L. Wit- 
neſſes, 9. d. Witneſſes of Virility, &r.] the ſeminal Organs 
or Veſſels in Men or Women. 

Tz'sricuLar [fefticularis, L.] pertaining to the Teſti- 
des. A | 

TesT1'CULATED Root [with Botan.] is a Kind of tuberous 
Root, for it conſiſts of two Knobs, reſetnbling a Pair of 
Teſticles, as in ſome Species of Orchis. 

TesricuLo'st [tefticuloſus, L.] that hath large Cods, 

TesTicuLUs venerens [with Sargeons] a Swelling of the 
Cod after venereal Copulation, L. 

TesT1r1Ca'T10N, a Bearing. Witneſs, F. of I. 

'TesT1zF1ca'TOR, he that teſtifies, L. : 

7 Tu'sT1rY [teftificare, L.] to witneſs or certify; to 
make appear or known. 

Txz$T1MO'NIAL [teftimonialis, L.] pertaining to Witneſſing 
or Teſtimony. 

A TESTIMONIAL '[teftimoniale, L.] a Certificate under 
the Hand of a Magiſtrate, the Mafter and Fellows of a Col- 
lege, or ſome Perſon in Authority. | | 


Te'sr1MonY {teftimonium, L. temoignage, F.] a Bearing 


Witneſs, Evidence, Proof, or Token ; alſo a Quotation from 


a Writer or Author, 


Tz'sTingss [probably of tee, F. and Head, q. d. Headi- 
neſs, or of tefardo, Ital.] Peeviſhneſs, Aptneſs to take Pet, 
Moroſeneſs, Croſs-grainedneſs. | 

TesTo [in Mu. Books] the Text or Words of a Song. 

TzsToNs [ſo called from their having an Head of Tefa, 
or Tete, F. upon them] whence they are by us called Tefors - 
or Teſters. They were either coined hereor in France, in the 
Time of Henry VIII. and went in France for Eighteen-pence ; 
and probably they went for the ſame here. They were made 
of Braſs, covered with Silver. They went in Eng/and in the 
Time of Henry VIII. for Twelve-pence, and funk in Ba- 
ward VT's. Time to Nine-pence, and afterwards to Six-pence, 
which ſtill retain the Name of Teer. | 


TxsTu'DINATED [?eſtudinatus, L.] vaulted, made like 


the Shell of a Tortoiſe, bowing like a Vault. 


Tesrv'pineous [teftudineus, L.] of, or belonging to a 
- Tortoiſe ; alſo on 95 | 3 MS 
\., TxsTv'po [with Poets] a Lyre, becauſe it is ſaid to have 


been made by Mercury, its Inventer, of the Back or hol 
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— 1 Tortbiſe ; alſo a vaulted Roof, L. 644 
Tas ruꝰ bo velifermis quadrabilis in Architect. Jan hemiſphe- 


| rical . Vault or Cieling of  a\ Church, c. wherein 


are four Windows ſo contrived that the reſt of the Vault is 


quadrable or may be ſquared. | 


Tus ru po * 1 the Antients] a kind of Cover or Skreen 
Idiers Bucklers, held over their Heads, they 
being in cloſe Order. W 

Teru bo fin Phyfick) a ſoft broad Tumour or Gathering 
of impure Humours between the Skull and the Skin, called 
alſo Talpa, Cc. = 

'Tz'sry (of ce, F. or teſtardo, Ital.] apt to take Pet, 
peeviſh, Cc. 

TzTa'nick [tetanicus, L. of Twravines, Gr.] having a 
Crick in the Neck, or Cramp in it, that holdeth it ſo ſtiff 
that it cannot bow. x a 

TE'TANOTHRUM Lerdre ga, Gr.] a Medicine for tak- 
ing away Wrinkles in the Skin and ſmoothing it. = 

TzTANnus [rtraros, Gr.] a conſtant Contraction, where- 
by a Limb grows rigid and inflexible. 

Tt'TarTA'eus [7&Tarrales, Gr.] a Quartan Ague. 

TEt'THER [of tenere, to hold, L. q. tentor, L. entraves, 
F.] a Rope or Chain fixed in the Ground, to which a Horſe 
is tied. 1 | 

To TxTHER a Horſe [entraver, F.] to tie him ſo in a Pa- 
ſture, that he may eat all round him the Length of the Line, 
but no farther. ; 

TzTHys [of n, Gr. a Nurſe, becauſe Water ſeeds 
and nouriſhes all Things] according to the Poets the Daugh- 
ter of Cælus and Veſta, the Siſter of Saturn, the Wite of 
Neptune, and Goddeſs of the Sea. | 

E'TRACHORD[ fetrachordo, Ital. tetrachordus, L. of reręd- 
xef der, Gr.] an Inſtrument with four Strings; allo an In- 
terval of three Tones, accounting the Tetrachord for one 
Tone, as it is often taken in Muſick. 

Te'TRACHORDo, a Tetrachord, Tal. 

TE'TRACHY MA'GOGON [of T&Tggs 4, Xvpds an Humour, 
and eywysiy to lead] a Medicine which purges four Sorts 
of Humours. . 

TzTRA'COLON [78Tpgkwacy, Gr.] a Stanza or Diviſion 
in Lyrick Poetry, conſiſting of four Verſes. 

TETRA'cT1s [in Ant. Geom.] a Point, a Line, a Sur- 
face, and a Solid. | 
 Te'TRADYVarPa'son [in Muſick] i. e. a four-fold Diapaſon, 
a muſical Chord, otherwiſe called a quadruple 8th or 
29th. | 

88 Name given to ſeveral Sects of Hereticks, 
on account of the Reſpect they bore to the TeTexs or 
Number 4. | 

T:'TRAE'DRON [TeTeatdeor, Gr.] one of the 
five regular Bodies contained under 4 equal and 
equilateral "Triangles, which, being folded up, 
will each of them repreſent the Tetraedron. 


TETRA'ETERIS Ter Gr.] the Space of four 


TR“TRAETTERIO S Years. | 
TETRAGLO'TTICK [of T&TEgs and d, Gr. the 
Tongue] conſiſting of tour Tongues or Languages. 
TE'TRAGON [Zetragonus, L. of ur of Tereas 
and yyoria, Gr. 2 Corner] à Figure having four Corners, a 
Square. 
ng [in Are.) an Aſpect of two Planets with 
regard to the Earth, when they are d.ſtant from each other 
a fourth Part of the Circle or 9o Degrees. 
TETRA'GONAL | tetragonus, L. of 7gTgaryovos, of reren 
and u,, an Angle] pertaining to a Tetragon or Square. 
TETRA'GONALNESS, the having four Corners, Squareneſs. 
TETRAGONT' A [with Botanifts] Prick-Wood or Spindle- 
Tree, L. 
TETRAGON1'as [with Afron.] a Comet, the Head of 


Which is of a quadrangular Form, and its Tail or Train 


long, thick, and uniform, and not much different from the 
Meteor called Trabs: 

TeTRA'GONISM [?etragoniſmus, L. Tereawvioues, Gr.] 
a Bringing of a Figure to a Triangle. | 

TErRa'GONISTICAL Calculus, is the ſame with the Sum- 
matory or differential Calculus of Leibnitz, or Summatory 
Arithmetick, 7. e. the Art of finding the flowing Quantity 
trom the Fluxion. * | by: =f 1 


TETRa'GONUS [7&7eaywrey, Gr.] a four-ſquare or four- 


corner'd Figure, a Triangle, L. 


TzTRA'Gonus [with Anat.] a large ſquare Muſcle called 


Quadratus Gene. = "Ts 
 TETRAGRA'MMATON [7$TE&gYpapupmerer, Gr.] a Name 


given by the Greeks to the Name ot God, becauſe in moſt 


Languages conſiſting of four Letters, as 111? Heb. ©s0x, 
Gr. Deus, E. e a + Ts 


* 


TE 
Nan bertel Gr b Dickes iu bes 


Taraaugraun Tory Auer of Terpdt and ugs, 
cio 1 A wah in Verſe confiſting of four Mee: 
eight Feet. | * 

> Aa ee game. ſquare crimſon Velvet, Peaſe, L. of Gr. 
| ETRAPHA'RMACUM [7&7 y, Gr. Ja Medicine 
com unded of four In > x q Ky 

tETRA'PToOTON [rer rey of tent and lg 
| _ a Caſe} a Nous that has no more Fan 2 5 
ram. 

Tt'TRAs [74)pgs, Gr.] the Number 4. Nach 

TeTRAPBNTAE'TERIS [TdganeledIug/c, Gr.] an Olym. 

* the Space of four Vears, and the Beginning of the 

th. . / 5 4 

TzTRAPE'TALOUS Flower [with Botaniffs) is one that 
conſiſts of but four ſingle, colour'd Leaves, called Petala, ſet 
round the Stylus to compole the Flower. And Mr. Ray di- 
vides them into, ' 

1. Such as have an uniform, tetrapetalous Flower, and 
their Seed-Veſſels a little oblongiſh, which he therefore calls 
Siliguoſe, as the Leucoium, Dentaria, Alyſon, Viola Lunaris, Pa- 
ronychia, Heſperis, Alliaria, Rapa, Napus, 'Sinapis, Rapiſtrum, 
Eryfimium, Eruca Spuria, Cardamin, Turritis, Pilgſella Sili- 
guoſa, and the Raphanus Rufticanus, and Agquaticus. 

2. Such as have their Seed: Caſe or Veſſel ſhorter, which 
he calls Capſulatæ and Siliculoſæ, as the Myagrium, Draba, 
Leucoium, Siliqua rotunda, Lepidium vulgare, Naſturtium Co- 
chlearia, Thlaſpi, Gloftum, Braſſica Marina;Eruce Marine, &c. 

3. Such as have a Kind of or ſeeming tetrapetalous Flow- 
er, i. e. a monopetalous one deeply divided into four Partiti- 
ons, as the Papaver, * ag Tythimallus, Veronica, Corono- 
pus, Plantage, Lyſimachia Siliquoſa, Pfilium, Aline Sparia, 
&c. 

TETRAPETALO1IDES [with Botaniffs)] is when the Flower 
is deeply cut into four Parts, as the Flowers of Yermilion, 
Speedwell, Ofc. | 

TETRA'PLA [of T&|ggmracds, Gr. i. e. that is four- fold] 
a Bible diſpoſed by Origen under four Columns, with each 

a different Greek Yerfion, viz. that of Aquila, that of Sym- 
machus, that of the Septuagint, and that of Theodofian. 

TETRAPLA'SIUS 828 L. Tiſeswadctes, Gr.] 
four- fold. | 

TETRAPYRE'NOus [with Botani/ts] which has four Seeds 
or Kernels, as Agrifolium, Holly, &c. 

A TeTRA'RCH [T8]eggyns, Gr.] the Governor of the 
fourth Part of a Country. 

TeTRASR'CHATE [?etrarchias, L. rilęaęxla, Gr.] the 
fourth Part of a Country under the ſame 9 | 

TETRASPA'STUS [il esc, Gr.] a Machine wherein 
there are four Pullies. | 

TE'TRARCHY [78]eggxia of vibes and 3, Gr. Do- 
minion] the Juriſdiftion or Government of tack 
TzTRASPE'RMos [with Botanifts] that bears four Seeds, 
as Borage, Sage, Roſemary, &c. 

TETRAS'T1ICH [T$]pagy my of 21 Ie and 5iyes, Gr. a 
E a Stanza, Epigram, or Poem, conſiſting of four Ver- 

es. 

TETRA'STLE U as % of Weg and cus, Gr. a Pil- 
lar] a Building with four Columns, both before and behind, 


1. 6. in Front and Rear. 
TETRASYLLA'BICAL [Ty]eaCuanaces of THegs and gu- 
AaCes, Gr. a Syllable] conſiſting of four Syllable: 
Wh RO'NYMAL | Tyſgayukes », Gr. ] having four 
ames. 


TETRAVELA, Veils with ſome Croſſes on them, uſed in 

Divine Service, L. 
 Te'TRIcous [terricus, L.] of a ſour Countenance, crabbed, 

morole. 

A TertTER [were n Sax.) an Humour accompanied with 
Redneſs and Itching ; a Ring-Worm. | 

A TEeTTER [with Farriers] a Diſeaſe called a Flying- 
Worm. | 

TETTER-BERRIES, the Berries of the white Briony. 

TETTER-woRM, an InſeR. 

TEUTHOMA'LAGHE [with Botaniſts] the Herb Spinage, 
. of Gy. 1 | 8 

Tevu'car10n [7&ygwer, Gr.] the Herb Poly, L. 

TzuTo'nicx (of Teutones, as ſome think of Tuiſco, the 
Son of Mercury] belonging to the Teutones, an antient Peo- 
3 of Germany, now called Diytiſß or Dutch Peo- 

" | 1 br 
N Tevro'nick Order, an Order of Knights inſtituted in the 
Year 1190. by Henry King of Feruſalem and other Princes, 
in Favour of the Germans. Their Inſtitution was under the 
Walls of Acon, or Ptolemais, in the Holy Land, and _— | 


. « 


. * 


” 
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cd in a Clinrch dedicated m0 che Virgin'Maryj whehce hey 


were called Marian no 
known; though there is ſtiſſ a Great · Maſter of it kept up. 

Tzurnaris [r. Jans, Gr.] the Herb Knot- 0 wo 
 TexvToxes [lo called of Teuto or Taiſes their whom 
they eſteemed to have been, in that Land, and of the Earth] 
a People of Germany called Almains. © Aventinus will have 
this Tuiſro to be the Son of Noah, who was fent by his Fa-- 
ther into Germany 131 Years after the Flood. * 

A Tw, an Iron Chain, O. EF: 

To Tzw [va pian, Sax,] to tug or pull. | 

A Texw-Tow, a Tool to break or beat Flax with. | 

Text [textus, L.] the very Words of an Author, with- 
out any Expoſition. | 

TexT, an original Diſcourſe, excluſive of any Note or 
Interpretation. | | | 

Tizr [in Theology) a particular Paſſage choſen by a 
Preacher to be the Subject of his Sermon. 

Texr- Boot [in Univerſities is a Claſſick Author written 
very wide by the Students, to give Room for an Interpretation 
dictated by the Maſter, Ec. to be inſerted in the Interlines. 

Tx'xrir IE [texilis, L.] woven, embroidered. | 

Trxra'ixR [textrinus, L.] pertaining to Weavers or 
Weaving. * | 

Tezxruvary [of textus, L.] one skilled in Texts of 
Scripture, &c. | 

E'XTURE [of a natural Body] is that particlar Diſpoſiti- 
on of its conſtituent Particles, which makes it have ſuch a 
Form, or be of ſuch a Nature, or endowed with ſuch Qua- 
lities. 

TExTuRE [textura, L.] a Compoſure ; the Ordering or 
Framing a Diſcourſe. | 

TzxTuRE (in Phyficks] the Arrangement or Coheſion of 
ſeveral ſlender Bodies or Threads, interwoven or entangled 
among each other, as in Cloths, Stuffs, the Webs of Spi- 
ders, c. | 

THrack-TILE, a Sort of Tile that is laid upon the Side of 
an Houſe. | 

THraLla'sslarcn [Oaacoriaeyns, Gr.] an Admiral of a 
Fleet. | 
_ Turatas81a'rcny [thalaſharchia, L. of Sakaggiagy ia, 
of Jakaogre, the Sea, and d& a Ruler, Gr.] the Ad- 
miralſhip or the Office of the Admiral. 495% 

THALAMI nervorum, L. [in 4 two oblong Promi- 
nences of the lateral Ventricles of the Brain, medul- 
lary without, but ſomewhat cineritious within. 

Tua“LIA [Oakia of T4 NA, Gr. i. e. to be green or 
flouriſh] one of the Nine Muſes, to whom the Poets aſcribe 
the Invention of Geometry and Husbandry. 

Thalia was repreſented in Painting, Sc. with a ſmiling 
Countenance, having on her Head a Coronet of Ivy, in a 
Mantle of Carnation, embroidered with filver Twiſt and gold- 
en Spangles, holding in her Left Hand a Vizard. The Ivy 
intimated that ſhe was Miſtreſs of comick Poetry. 

Taaly'sla [of 7s SAN, Gr.] Feſtivals among the 
Athenians, on which they offered Sacrifices, that their Fruits 
might have a proſperous Growth. | 

THames [Thamefis, L. ſo called on account of the Meet- 
ing together of the two Rivers Tame and Oroſe or Ait] the 
chief River of Great Britain, which takes its Riſe in Glou- 
cefierſhire, runs up to Oxford, and thence to London. The 
Sea flows up it from the Eaſtward gently eighty Miles to- 
wards the Weſt, almoſt as far as Xingſton; and from thence 
to Oxford, and many Miles farther, Boats are drawn for 
above two hundred. N 

Tua'uuvz [DU as ſome ſay from 0H to die, or as 
others will have it, from an Egyptian Word that ſigniſies to 
diſappear] This Deity is ſpoken of in the 8th of Ezekiel, 
and 1s ſuppoſed to be the Adonis of the Greeks, whom the 
Poets repreſent as the Favourite of Venus, fo that when Mars 
went about to kill him, ſhe paſs'd with ſuch Haſte over ſome 
Reeds that ſtood in her Way, that ſhe wounded her Feet, 
and the Drops of Blood, falling upon ſome white Roſes, turn- 
ed them red. This Adonis is ſaid to have been killed by a 
Boar, at which Venus was very much afflited, and therefore 
mterceded with Proſerpina to ſend him back again; but 
Proſerpina was ſo enamoured with him, that ſhe only granted 
that he might viſit Venus one Part of the Year, and be with 
her the other. The Pagans, in the Month of Fare, uſed to 
lament his Death, and the Women uſed ta carry a dead Body 
to the Ground, and lamented to perpetuate the Memory of 
his Death. i 5 | 

Some relate the Story of Thammuz in another Manner, 
and tell us that he was a Prieſt, who having been wrongful- 

ly put to Death by a King of Bahn, the King, being 


Knights,” The Order is now little 


1 H 


tomwenbsch wich Retilorſe of Sotiſcienee, laboured to mite 


Satisfaction to him for the ay, and — many 1 ·˖ð„“ł4 e 
that the People might be per 


Stories to be related of him, 
ſuaded that he was adtnitted among the Gods, and com- 
manded that every Year there ſhould be an univerſal Mourn- 
ing ior . | | 8 
Tua [Ben, Car.] 
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Tux xa of the King, a Part of the King's Land of 


which the Governor was ant iently ſtiled a Thane. 
THant-Lends; Lands granted by the Engliſb Saxon Kings 
to their f/. | 
Tux [Degn „or Dine, of "genian to ſerve, Sax.] a 
Nobleman, or Earl. It was alſo antently uſed for a Magi- 
ſtrate, and ſometimes for a Freeman; but it moſt properly 
ſignifies an Officer or Miniſter of the King. | 
To THANK one [%ancFian, Sax.] to give him Thanks, 
Tnaxxrur [Sone xul, Sax.} full of Thanks, grateful. 
THa'nKFULNEss [ Soncyullne ye, Sax. ] a thankful or un- 
grateful Diſpoſition. | 
THanxsc1'vinG [of Sancay and g1yan, Sax.) the Giving 
of Thanks. 


THanxLEss [Boncleay, Sax.] undeſerving of Thanks; 


alſo ungrateful. ; 


THanKLEsNEss [SoncleaYneJVe, Sax.) an unthankful | 
Temper, Ungratefulneſs. 


THaxks [Banca Sax.] a grateful Acknowledgment of a 
Benefit, or Kindneſs received. | p 

THAPSI'A [Su, Gr.] the Herb called Srinking Carrots. 

THARGE'LIA, Athenian Feſtivals obſerved in — of 
Apollo and Diana. In this Feſlival the Firſt- fruits of the 
Earth were offered up, as an Earnelt of her F ertility, being 
boiled in a Pot called Wargelos. 

Tu ARM ¶ Bea un, Sar. Hogs-Guts waſhed for making 
Puddings. | 

THASSA'RE [old Rer.] to lay Hay, Corn, c. into a Taſs 
or Mow. | 

Tnar [N, Sax.] that, a Conjunction, Sc. | 

To THATCH [$acian, Saæ. ] to cover Barns or Houſes with 
Thatch. | 

Tuaren [ Dace, Sax.] Straw, Reeds, Ec. for covering 
Houſes. | * 
AT TenEA [of Dacian, Sax. ] one who covers Houſes 
or Barns with Thatch. 1 12 

TnuauuaArunoicks. See Thaumaturgy. © 

THav'MATURGUS [Savpa]ugye?, Gr.] a Worker of 
Miracles, a Title which the Roman- Catholicks give to ſeveral 
of their Saints. p Fai 

THAuU'MATURGY [of Sutua, a Wonder, and aue, 
J myſelf work, Gr.] any Art that does, or ſeems to do 
Wonders, or, as it is defin d by Dr. Dee, a mathematical Sci- 
ence, which gives certain Rules for the Making of ſtrange 
22 to be perceiv d by the Senſe, yet to be greatly won- 
der'd at. Mr 

. To Traw [of tamen, Tevt. to thaw] to melt as Snow or 
Ice after a Froit. ; | 

Tnawixe [| taw, Teut.] the Reſolution of Ice or Snow 
into its former fluid State, by the Warmth of the Air. 

THE, Feſtivals to Bacchus, in whole Temple three empty 
Veflels are related to be miraculouſly repleniſh'd with Wine 
in the Night-time, although the Doors were ſecured under 
Locks and Bars. 

Tara'nprIc [of ©g)g, God, and dvig, Gr. Man] Di- 
vine and Human under one, or God-man. 

THEA'NTHROPOS [SS f , of Gd, God, and 
arvyronG, Gr. Man] a Title given to our Saviour TFeſus 
Chriſt, as being both God and Man. | 

THEaAT1'Nns, a Religious Order of Regular Roman-Catholick 
Prieſts. | 

THrzaT1'Ngs, a Congregation of Nuns under the Directi- 
on of the Theatins. 

THz'TRE 2 [theatrum, L. theatre, F. of Seareyy, of 

TuzA“rER C Sx o Sms. Gr. to ſee or behold] any Scaf- 
fold or Building erected for the exhibiting publick Shows or 
Sights, a Stage, a Play-Houſe, a Building contriv'd with all 
Manner of Conveniences, both for the Actors and Spectators, 
for the repreſenting and beholding Comedies, Tragedies, C. 

THE'aTRE [in Architect.] is by the Halians uſed for an 
Aſſemblage of ſeveral Buildings, which by a happy Diſpoſi- 


tion and Elevation repreſents an agreeable Scene to the Eye. 


THE ATRAL [theatralis, L.] of, or pertaining to the The- 
atre or Stage. IF; | 


THEATRICAL [theatricusr, LJ of, or pertaining w/the 
Theatre or Stage. 5 | 


TataA'TRICALLY ſof theatricus, L. of Healers Gr. . 8 
after the Manner or Uſage of the Theatre. Roy : 8 
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_ 'Fuiinvo f Deeds] 4 young Plant or Sets aid any 
Branch or Bough of a Tree. | * 


Tuzrr [ Deo de, Sax. ] Thieviſhnth, the Art of Steal- 


HEFT-Bote [ Beo x de bove, fax.] the Maintaining or A- 
ben a Thief, by receiving ſtolen Goods from him. 
'uerT-Hold, the Receiving Goods from a Thief, to fa- 
vout and maintain him, the Puniſhment of which was antient- 
ly Imptifonment, now Tranſportation. 
Tum [ho n, Sax. ] of them. 


TazLyPTERIs LAG, Gr.] Female Fern, or Sea - 


Fern, T. | 

Taxito'x10 rationabili, &c. [in Law} a Writ which lies 
fot one who has the King's Demeſn in Fee-Farm, to-tecover 
reaſonable Toll of the Kings Tenants there; if his Demeſn 
has been accuſtomed to be tolled. | 

Tuzlowiun ęſendi, c. [in Law) a Writ to free Citizens 
from Toll againſt the Officets of any Town or Market, who 
would force them to pay Toll for theirMerchandizes, contrary 
to their Grant or Preſcription. 
 Tustonma'nnus [od Deeds] a Toll-man or one who 
receives Toll, 

TazLyY'conum [AU, of av, a Female, and 
„e, a Parent, or Jaw, to beget] an Herb call'd alſo the 
Grace of God, which is ſaid to cauſe Women to conceive of a 
Girl. | 

THzLyPHo'nown [SAU e, of MAU and get,, Gr. to 
—_ Herb that is ſaid to deſtroy Animals of the Female Sex. 

HEM [heom, Sax.] the Pronoun they in an oblique Caſe. 

Turux [thema, L. theme, F. of giua, Gr. ] a Subject to 
be ſpoken or written upon. 

Tukur [in Afrol.) is a Figure which they conſtruct, 
when they draw the Horoſcope ; it repreſents the State of 
the Heavens for a certain Point or Moment of Time. 

Tux'uis [Oigus, i. e. that which is right] a moral Deity 
or Goddeſs, whom the Poets feigh to have firſt taught Men 
Right and Juſtice, and thence is taken frequently for Juſtice 
itſelf ; the Siſter” of Jupiter, and Daughter of Caius and 
Terra, on whom he begot Minerva. She had an Oracle in 
Boetia, near Cæphiſus. She is alſo called Carmenta, the Mo- 
ther of Fvander, and ſaid to have li- d Anno Mundi 2998. 

Tusus ELV ESs [ Heom- Til aT, Sax.) c 

Tremma'crum CL Rec.] a Duty antiently paid by in- 
ferior Tenants upon account of Team, which ſee. 

Trz'nar [Sirae, Gr.] an abducent Muſcle, which draws 
away the Thumb. 

Tu [Senne, Sax.] at that Time. 

THencs [Denne , Sax.] from that Place. 

THENCEFORTH [ Sennay- xo hn'd, Sax. ] from that Time. 

'THENnCEFO'RWARD [Senna y- o pea hd, Sax.] from that 
Time, and ſo on, afterwards. | 

THEe'ocaATAGNO'sTEs [of Oed and xg]epwracxw, Gr. to 
reprehend] a Sect of Hereticks who preſumed to find fault 
with certain Words and Actions of God, and to blame many 
Things in the Scriptures. ; 

1 [ Sexęg na, Gr. of Oi God and xęd- 

Tuko'cRAsY S 7, Power or Government] a Govern- 
ment where God himſelf is King, as that of the TJecos, be- 
fore they were governed by King Saul. 

THEeocRaA'TicaL of, or pertaining to Theocracy. 
 Taxzo'pen [ Seoden, Sax.] an antient Thane; alſo a 
Husbandman or inferior Tenant. | | 

 Tnro'poLliTEB [6f Jgaguai, Gr. to view] a Mathematical 
Inſtrument uſed in Surveying, Taking Heights and Diſ- 
tances, c. | | | 

THeo'Dom ["deoDom, Sax.) Servitude. 

THEOGONI'A Lee,, of ©cog God and gov} an Off- 
ſpring] the Generation of the Gods, or a Treatiſe concern- 
ing it, as that of He/od. | 0. 

Tugo Lol eAL [| theologicus, L. of Jzohounes, Gr.] of, 
or pertaining to Theology or Divinity. 
TuxOLO“OIcALNESSs [of SeNοαν , of 3z0Ao0)/a, Gr. Theolo- 
gia, L. and 2%] a Theological Nature or Quality. 

TaxoLo'ciun, a Stage or little Place in the Theaters, 
where the ordinary Actors appeared; alſo the Place where the 
Gods appeared, including the Machines whereon they de- 
ſcended, and from which they ſpoke. „ e 
Tugo “Lois N [7heologus, L. theologien, F. of Sebnoy ©, 

THEoLO'GUE 8 of Ogog God and acyes.a Word, Gr.] a 
Theologer, a Divine, a Profeſſor, &c, of Divinity. 
Turxo'Locy [theviogia, L. Ss, of Gebe 
a6ws;\ Gr. a Word] a Science which inſtructs us in theKnow- 


"—_— 
and divine Things, Divinity. 
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's e. ie that Knowledge we. obtain 

evelat beg bad Hal . 

' Pojrive Tun ugorx is the Knowledge of the Sacred 
Scriptures and of t ning of them, agreeable to the O- 
pinions of the Fathers and Councils, without Argument: 
tion. | 

Moral Tazo'Locy,, is that which inſtructs us in the Di- 
vine Laws, relating to Manners. | 
Scbolaſtict I'as0'LoGy, is that which proceeds by Reaſon- 
ing, or which derives the Knowledge of ſeveral divine 
Things from ſome eſtabliſhed Principles of Faith, + 
THzoMA'cical [of dog divine and wazxy, Gr. Ma ick} 
of, or pertaining to divine Magick or the Wiſdom of God. 
TaroMA'Cni5T [Su x85, of Ott God and ag, 
8 2 Gr. to fight] one who fights againſt or rehitts 


Tusona“01 [of Seeg divine and Nagel, Wiſe-Men] Per. 


ſons skill'd in divine Wiſdom. 


 Tpzo'MAncy [Otouar]aua; Gr.] is different ftom artifi- 
cial Divination, which though, in tome Senſe, it may be ſald 
to be given by the Gods, yet does not immediately proceed 
from them, being the Effect of Experience and Obſervation, 
And ase], is oppoſed to Oracular Divination, 1. e. that 
which is delivered by Interpreters, as at De/phi, becauſe that 
was confined uſually to a fixed and ſtated Time, and always 
to a certain Place; for the Pythia could not be inſpir'd in any 
Place but Apo/ls's Temple, and upon the ſacred Tripes, where- 
as the Theomanti/ts were free and unconfin d, being able (af. 
ter the Offering of Saerifices and Performance of the ufual 
Rites) to propheſy at any Time, or in any Part of the World. 
Its was a divine Aflatus or Inſpiration: The Manner of re- 
ceiving of which was, the Receivers of it were poſſeſſed 
with a divine Fury, ſwelling with Rage, like Perſons diſtract- 
ed and beſides themſelves, foaming and making a ſtrange 
and terrible Noiſe, gnaſhing with their Teeth, ſhivering and | 
trembling, and making other antick Motions. 

 Tuzo'macar, [vVsouayxta, Gr.] a Fighting againſt God. 

THEo'PASCHITES [of Ogd5 God and awaw, Gr. to ſuffer 
a Sect of Hereticks who held that the whole Trinity ſuff 
in the Perſon of 7% Chrife. 

THxzoMA'NTISTS [ Og0uay]ay, Gr.] were of three Sorts. 
One Sort was poſſeſſed with propheſying Demons which 
lodged within them, and dictated what they ſhould anſwer 
to thoſe that enquired of them, or ſpoke out of the Bellies or 
Breaſts of the poſſeſſed Perſons, they all the while remaining 
ſpeechleſs, or not ſo much as moving their Tongue or Lips. 

The ſecond Sort were ſuch as pretended to what is com- 
monly call'd Enthuſiaſm, and different from the former, who 
contained the Deity himſelf ; whereas thoſe were only go- 
vern'd, ated, or inſpired by him, and inſtructed in the 
Knowledge of what was to happen. The third Sort were 
thoſe that were caſt into Trances or Extaſies, in which they 
lay like dead Men, or aſleep, depriv'd of all Senſe and Mo- 
tion; but after ſome Time, returning to themſelves, gave 
ſtrange Relations of what they had ſeen and heard. 

THEONOMANTI1STS [of Ogog ve,, and He, Gr. Di- 
vination] a Sort of Divination by invocating the Names of 
God. | 
| TygzOMBROT10s, a certain Herb that the Kings of Perſia 
uſed to take as a Preſervative againſt all Indiſpoſitions of Body 
and Mind. | | 

THEOMENI1'A [ via, Gr.] the divine Anger. 

THrxzo'RBo [| thiorba, Ital.] a muſical Inftrament, a large 
Lute for playing a thorough Baſs, uſed by the Tralians. 

 Taz'oREM [theorema, L. theorem, F. of Jtepnue; Gr.] is 
a ſpeculative Propoſition, demonſtrating the Properties of 
any Subject. | | | . | 

An Univerſal 'TuzorEM [with Marbematitiant] is one that 
extends univerſally to any Quantity without Reftriftion 3 as 
that the Rectangle of the Sum, and Difference of any two 
Quantities, is equal to the Difference of their Squares. 

A Particular TnREOREM, is when it extends only to 2 
particular Quantity. | - | 

A Negative TatoRem, is one that demonſtrates the Im- 
poſſibilities of an Aſſertion, as, that the Sum of two biqua- 
drate Numbers cannot make a Square. 

A Local Tukokxzu, which relates to a Surface; as, that 
Triangles of the ſame Baſe and Altitude are equal. _ 
A Plain TuzoREm, is one which relates to either a recti- 


' lineal Surface, or to one terminated by the Circumference of 
God and 


ual. 
pace 
termi- 


a, Circle, as, that all Angles in the ſame Segment are 
A Solid TugoREM, is ſuch an one as treats about a 


1 H 


terminated by a ſolid Line, 1. e. by any of the three Conick 
Sections, as, if a Right-Line cut two aſymptotick Parabola's 
its two Parts terminated by them ſhall be equal. | 
AM Reciprocal Tutor tm, is ſuch an one whoſe Converſe is 
true; as, if a Triangle have two equal Sides, it muſt have 
two equal Angles, the Converſe of which is true, that, if it 
have two equal Angles, it muſt have two equal Sides. 
 TyzorEMA'TICaL [Sywenua]inks, Gr.] of Theorems. 


Tusoxz'MATIsT [of Jewenua)lixes, Gr.] a Finder out or 
Producer of Theorems. | 


pts ht 1 [ theoricus, L. theorique, F. of J8wenTi- 

er 4, Gr. of Osęia, of Je, to con- 

Turo template] pertaining to Theory, ſpecula- 

Tur'oktex * | | | 

Tarors'TICA [ ſe. Ars, of Sewenſixh, Gr.] the ſpeculative 
Part of Phyſick or any other Science. 

Tnto'tzTICAaL' Aſtronomy, that Part of Aſtronomy which 
confiders the true Structure and Diſpoſition of the Heavens 
and heavenly Bodies, and accounts for their various Phæno- 
mena's therefrom. | | 

THeort'T1ck Phyſicians, ſuch as apply themſelves to a 
careful Study of what relates to Health and Diſeaſes, the 
Principles of the human Body, its Structure and Parts, with 
their Actions and Uſes, and whatſoever befalls the Body, 
either naturally or preternaturally; the Differences of Diſeaſes, 
their Natures, Cauſes, Signs, Indications, c. the Proper- 
ties of Plants, Drugs, and other Medicines. 

Trrore'Ticxs, the fame as Weoreticn. 

Trz'or1sT, one who forms or maintains a particular 
Theory. 

Trt'ory [Os l of Jeet, Gr. to contemplate] a 
Doctrine which terminates in the ſole Speculation or Conſi- 


"8 


deration of its Subject, without any View to the Practice or 


Application of it. 

Tuk'oniEs of the Planets, &c. [in AMtrol] are the Hypo- 
theſes, according to which they reaſon of the Phænomena or 
Appearances of the Planets. 

_ Twzox2'n1x LSF v, Gr. ] a Sacrifice that was offer'd 
to all the Gods, obſery'd chiefly by the Athenians, and by 
the Romans ſtiled Dies Pandicularis and Communicari!s. The 
Athenians conſecrated them to the Honour of foreign Gods, 
or the Gods or Genii of Hoſpitality. 5 

Tatrayev'rice? [therapentica Ars, L. therapentique, F. 
— Trenrarevrick S of Steam, Gr. of Seam, 
Gr. to heal] that Part of Phyfick that teaches the Method of 
curing Diſeaſes, or that is employ'd in finding out Remedies 
againſt them, and preſcribing and applying them. 

Trrr avev'res [of Rents” Oe to ſerve or miniſter 
to] a Servant wholly employed in the Service of God. 

THERAPEvV'TICES, the ſame as theraptutice. = i 

Tuz'aArutu Dm which fome derive of MD") he 
left, becauſe the People quitted every thing to conſult them] 
Idols or Images, which, ſome fay, were made in the Shape 
of Men, which, when raiſed upright, they ſpake at certain 
Hours, and under certain Conſtellations, by the Influences 
of the heavenly Bodies: others ſay, that they were Inſtru- 
ments made of Braſs, which pojnted out the Hours and 
Minutes of future Events, as directed by the Stars. 

Rabbi Eliezer relates, that, in the making of theſe Tera- 
bim, they killed à firſt born Child, clove the Head of it 
and ſeaſon d it with Salt and Oil ; that they wrote the Name 
of an impure Spirit on a Plate of Gold, and placed it under 
the Tongue of fac dead Child, having laid the Head againſt 

a Wall ; and, having lighted Lamps before it, pray'd to. it 
and it talk'd to them. But whether Labans Teraphims 
were thus made is diſputed by the Learned. 
THERE d. Sax. ] in that'Place. . 
„ Wir [of Se and abngan, Sax. ] near that 
i ACC. . p r 2 , * 1 —_ 
TurakA' ETER 0585 fe N, Sa.] according to, or as. 
Turxkkr olg T NERF for chat Cauſe. BO. 
1 pays Sar of t. r 
Turkero's I Lesben. Ser upom that Thing, . 
Turx WIA TENS, Sa] with that or it. 
TR eo Oriental Manna. PR ae 
j 


Tuzrracx T fOneraxy of Ing a Beaſt, and aH“, Gr. 


Tatri'acs © to cure]  Freacle; any Medicine againſt 
Poiſon,” or the Cure of the Bites of pviſopous Animals. 


TukRTACATL [of Syeiaxh, of N % poiſonous Ani- F 
Theriaca,. or Treacle, 


mals] belonging ts the Medicine c Tad. J DEFIACA,. 0 
Oc. good againft the Bites of venomous Creatures. 3 
TuERICA RIA [with Bi Dyer's Weed, TL. "4; os 


 Turaroms ele , Gr. Ja Sore" of the Privy Members, 
whereby all the Parts thereabouts are corrupted, — ; 


TH 
Tnexa'wtica Cern shine, of Sieualmuy, Gr. to 


warm] ſuch Medicines as cauſe Heat, L. 


Turnus 7 [fo called from Terminus the Roman God of 


Tzxmss 5 Boundaries or Land-Marks] certain Repreſen- 
tations of human Figures, with half Bodies, as if they pro- 
ceeded out of a Sheath or Caſe, which were antiently led 
in the Earth as Land-Marks. In Architecture they ate uſed 


as a kind of mbolical Column. 


THztrmo'MiTER [of Sift Warmth, of Seewairw , Gr. to 


warm, and ei rea Meaſure} a philoſophical Inſtrument, cam- 
monly made of Glaſs and filled with tinged Spirit of Wine, or 
ſome other proper Liquor, which by its Rifing and Falling 
ſerves to meaſure or ſhew the ſeveral Degrees of Heat and 
Cold of any particular Place, or of the ſame Place at diffe- 
rent Seaſons and at different Times, 


TBERMO“METRON [of Neun Warmth, and ure Mea- 


ſure, Gr.] a Term uſed by Phyſicians for that natural Heat 


that is meaſur'd or perceiv'd by the Pulſe, 


Trz'RMoroTE thermepota, L. of Ire r of o 
and iv,, Gr.] a Drinker of hot L e 


Tus'xuOscorE [of Siewn and oxi/x -, of ouinlouar, Gr.] 
an Inſtrument for the ame Uſe as the Thermometer; but 
ſome make this Difference, that the Thermoſcope ſhews the 
Increaſe and Decreaſe of Heat and Cold in the Air , but by 
the Thermometer the Heat and Cold of the Air can be mea- 


ſured. 


Tus [deſe, Dy. or of Si x, Sax.] thoſe. 

Tuzs1s [Theffs, L. Theje, F. Sos, of dnn, Gr. to la 
down or propoſe] any Poſition laid down or Propoſition ad- 
vanced, and to be prov'd or made good; a Subject to be 
* upon. | 

HESMOPHOR1'A [among the Athenians] Feſtivals in which, 
after the Manner of the Egyptians, the Women faſted; ſo de- 
nominated of Ceres, call'd S4&wophgog, or the Law-Giver, 


becauſe, before ſhe had invented Bread-Corn, Men roy'd a- 
bout without Law. | 
TntsMo'Pnory [theſmophoria, of tou ge, Or.] Law- 
giving or making. ei A wr" 
Trr'sMOTHETE [theſmotheta, of $10 ugy Tidnw, Gr.] a 
Law-giver. x 
THrzTa TO 5, Gr. this Letter is ſaid to take its Name 
from Death, it being the firſt Letter of Qa/y«Jog, Gr. Death, 
having in the Midſt of it a Dart in Token of Death] was, by 
the Antients, uſed to ſignify Death; for Judges ſet this Let- 
ter on their Names or Heads who were condemned to die; 
as likewiſe did Captains in their Briefs, wherein were con- 
tained the Names of their Soldiers, by whith'a certain Account 
could be given to their Sovereign how many were lain. , 
THreT1s [of of axvney Siri, Gr.] the Daughter of Ne- 
revs, whom when Jupiter was about to have married, being 
told by Prometheus that the Son born of her would be greater 
than the Father, he broke of his Suit, and ſhe was after- 
wards married to Peleus, and bare him Acbillet. She was 
painted as a Lady of a brown. Complexion, her Hair ſcat- 
tered about her Shoulders, crowned with a Coronet of Peri- 
winkle and Eſcallop Shells, in a Mantle of a Sea-Green, with 
Chains and Bracelets of Amber about her Arms, and a Branch 
of red Coral in her Hand. a. | 
T Tarsav'srsr [rbeſaurizare, L. of wauverC&y, Gr. ] to 
gather or lay up Treaſur e. 
Tuxv' ker [theurgia, Li] of Stug of See God and 
#e29v, Gr. Work] Magick operating by. divine or celeſtial 
Means, or the Power of doing extraordinary and ſuperna- 
tural Things by lawful Means, as, Prayer, Invocation of 
God, c. called by ſome white Magick. | 
Tur [Hi, Sax. hi, L.] thoſe Perſons 
THETHINGa, [Se bingza, Sax.] n 
Tuzrhixca Mannu, de Sin gaman, Sax.] a Tithing- 
Man. GIS >» ny pp 
" Trex [Sicce, Sax.] the oppoſite of thin, groſs; alſo 
that has a Dimenſion in Depth, beſides Length and Breadth. 
7 Tarcxtn ſof tickner, Dan.] to make or grow thick. 
" Tarcktr ſo Sicce, Sax. thick] a Place, Fall of, or ſet 
thick with Buſhes or Brambles. . 
Tuckisn [of Siccean, Sax. or tickner, Dan.] ſomewhat 
thick. ET ni HOC nd ty Pye 
Tn1'ckxsss [*$icceney ye; Sax: ] à thick Quality, &e. 


. Tree [$cop, Sor. IA Stealer,.., 

7% Tuizv [Veo tian, Sax,] to ſteal. _ | 

iar, Selling: Io io et ee to. 
'"Twirvr$8, given or addicted to Stealing: 
3 Tuzivisgyv [Beo xlice, Sax. ] in a thigviſh: Manner.. 
""Txre'visiHness [of geo pian; Sax. ] Ad 

in ns LAN E 1 0 45 7 8 e. | * a 55 
rast Tsech, Bl, a Lamb of Member of 3he Body, 

that Part from the Groin to the Knee. "© . 
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. fe Tuan [2b Carvers],to, cut up a Pidgeor or M vod- 

cock. 

Tutu, the Beam or Draught-Tree of a Cart or Wag- 
On. 
. Turn 
TAI L. Horſe & of a Cart, c. * f 
Tui [ Dinne, Sax. ] not of a thick Conſiſtence, having 

but little Depth. | | 3.. ; 
To make Tui [ Dinnian, Sax.) todiminiſh kneſs. 
8 Sine, Sax. ] of thee. 

Tunis [ Sing, Sax.] a Matter. | 
Tai'xovs [vinguy, Sax.] a Saxon Thane or Nobleman. 
T Trr'xx [of bincan, Sax.] to meditate, ſuppoſe, or be 

of an Opinion. 


Tr1xx1nG, a general Name for any Act or Operation of 


the Mind, Cogitations which bear. ſeveral Names according 
to their various Modes, as, 


When an Idea recurs to the Mind, without the Object be- 


ing preſent, it is called Remembrance. 
When the Mind ſeeks after it, and it is brought again into 
View, it is called Recollection. 
When an Idea is held long in the Mind under attentive 


Conſideration, it is called Contemplation. 


When Ideas float in the 
flection, it is called a Revery. 

When Ideas are taken expreſs Notice of, and, as it were, 
regiſter'd in the Memory, it is called Attention. And when 
the Mind fixes an Idea in View, and conſiders it on all Sides, 
it is called Study and Intention. 

Tar'xLY [%innelicg, Sax. ] after a thin Manner. 

Tul“ xxEss [Sinney ye, Sax. ] a thin Quality or Conſiſtence. 

Tux D ['S pivoa, Sax.] the third. 

Trtrrp [in Mafict] a Concord reſulting from a Mixture of 
two Sounds, containing an Interval of two Degrees. 

Tr1kd - Berough [% niÞ-bu nuh, Sax. ] a Conſtable, a 
Headborough. | 

Trrp-Earing [in Agriculture] the 
of Ground à third Time. 

Tuixp- Paint [in Arcbitect.] the Point of Section in the 
Vertex of an equilateral Triangle. | 

Tr1r b-Night- Arcon-bynd [ Ant. Laws) a Gueſt who had 
lain three Nights in an 1 who was afterwards accounted 
a Domeſtick, and his Hoſt or Landlord was anſwerable for 
whatſoever. Offences he ſhould commit. 5 
7 TnrsDEnDEAL, a liquid Meaſure containing about three 

ints. | 
THYRDixGs [in d Law] 


Mind, without Regard or Re- 


Tiling or Ploughing 


the third Part of Grain "PR 


ing in the Ground at the Death of the Tenant, and due to 


the Lord as an Heriot. 

THikD- Penny [in Law] the third part of Fines, &c. ari- 
ſing from Law-Suits, of old time allow'd to the Sheriff or 
the King. 

Tnr'sDLy. [*Snivlic, Sax.] in the third Place. 

Tumsry [ Sunycig, Sax.] troubled with T hirſt. 

Tarr'ssTILY {"*SuNJTiglic, Sax.] with Thirſt, 

THr1r'ssTING [of Sy NY Tan, Sax.] being thirſty. 

THiksT [of >; PYT> Sax. ] a Dryneſs of the Throat, a pain- 
ful Senſation occaſioned by a preternatural Vellification of the 
Nerves of the Throat or Fauces, and producing a Deſire of 
drinking. 

To TairsT [oyNnYTan, Sax.] to 
neſs in the "Throat. | | 

Thi'xsTIxESS LDT Vine ye, Sax.] Drought, Dryneſs, 
a thirſty Quality, Te, MY 

THikTe'ten [ DneoTt;ne, Sax.] the Number 13 or 
XIII. 3 | 

Tur“ Kr [oNictig, Sax.] 30 or XXX. 

Tunis [iy, Sax. ] a Pronoun, | 

TursrLE [Siycel, Sax.) a Plant well known. 

. 'T Knights of the Tr1'sTLE, a French Order of Knights of 
the Family of Bourbon, who bear this Motto, Nemo me impune 
Jaceſſit i.e. None that provokes me paſſes unpuniſhed. 

Tr1'sTLe-take [in the Manour of Halton in the County 


be affected with a Dry- 


of Cheſter] a Duty of a Half-penny paid to the Lord for eve- 


ry Beaſt driven over the Common, ſuffered to graze or eat 

but a Thiſtle. Oe 20% 
TarsTLY SiLEalS, Sax. ] full of Thiſtles. 
THI'THER 8 R. en CT... 
THrrTHERWARD [(di de n- pea h, Sax. ] towards that 

Place. n 3 


K [onde Gr.] the Herb called Country- Maſtard, 


5 


or Treacle- Muſtard. | 1 

Turr'rsis [OA sis, Gr.] a Squeezing or Cruſhing ; alſo 
Trouble or Affliction. \ 5 "i ws oe OY 50 
Tur es [with Aug.] a Preſſing or Squeezing together 
of the Veith er « human Bee 


4. 


the Horſe that is placed under the Thill 


deſtination and Grace. 


put their 


the Mine, 


e T H | 
Tunzrorsvchrrzs [of dus mortal and . Gr: 
the Soul.] a Sect who held that the Soul of Man was per- 
fectly like that of Brutes, and dy'd with the Body. 
7 [in Architect. ] the Roof of a Temple or Church, 
the Centre, Scutcheon, ar Knot in the Middle of an arched 
Roof, the Lanthorn or Cupola of a publick Hall. 1 
Tuorus Diacletis [with Surgeons] a Sort of Bandage, L. 
Tuo'uisu, the Doctrine of Thomas Auinas and his Fol- 
lowers, but chiefly with reſpect to his Opinions, as to Pre- 


_ 


— 


Tro'misTs, Divines who follow the Doctrines of Thomas 
Aquinas, a School-Divine, whom the Papiſts ſtile the Au- 
gelick Doftor. | 

Troxc [Þpang, Sax.) a Slip or Strop of Leather. 

THror [Don, Sax.] a certain Idol highly eſteemed by the 
Teutonicks and antient Saxons ; they repreſented him as 2 
crowned. fitting on a Throne; the Laplanders repreſent him 
by the Stump of a Tree, and offer Sacrifice to him, which 
Sacrifice is uſually a Rain-Deer. From him Thur/day takes 
its Name, g. d. 'Thor's-day. | 

THrora [with Baan fu the Herb Wolf's-Bane, L. 

Trora'cica [tboracicus of thorax, L. the Breaſt] Medi- 
cines good in Diſeaſes of the Breaſt. | | 

TroRa'cica inferior [with Anat.] a Branch of the ſub- 
clavian Vein, which ſpreads itſelf on the Sides of the Breaſt 
by ſeveral Branches, whick communicate with ' thoſe of the 
Azygos, under the Muſcle of the Breaſt, L. | 

HOR A'CICA ſuperior [with Anat.] another Branch of the 
ſubclavian Vein which ariſes from the Bafſlica, and paſſes to 
the Paps and Muſcles of the Breaſt. 

Tror a'cick [of thoracicus, L.] of, pertaining to, or good 
againſt ' Diſeaſes of the Breaſt. 

Trora'cicus Ductus [with Anatomiſt,] a Veſſel that a- 
riſes about the Kidney of the Left Side, and aſcends along 
the Cheſt near the great Artery, ending at the ſubclavian 
Vein on the Left Side. The Uſe of it is to convey the Juices, 
called Chy/e and Lympha, from the lower Part to the Heart. 
This Duct is alſo called Ductus Communis Lympharum, be- 
cauſe the Lymphatick Veſſels diſcharge themſelves into it, 
and alſo Ductus Chyliferus, L. 

Tno'RAL Line ſin Palmiſtry] a Mark or Line in the 
Hand, called the Line of Venus. | 

Tuo AX [O&gge, Gr.] the Cheſt ; all that Cavity 
cumſcribed above by the Bone of the Neck, below the 
Diaphragm, before by the Breaſt-Bone, behind by the Back- 
Bones, and on the Sides by the Ribs. | g f 

Tnoxx [Do nn, Sax. torn, Dan.] a Prickle of a Buſh. 

THoRxN-back I So hnig- bac, Sax. ] a Fiſh. 

Tno'RxNIXESS [Vo hnigney e, Sax.] Fulneſs of Thorns. 

Tuo RNY [Boh ᷓ, Sax.] full of Thorns. 

Tro'Rovcn [Phuh, Sax.] thro'. 

Tro'roucnhLy [ÞNuhlicg, Sax. ] after a thorough Man- 
ner. ö 

Tro'souGn-fare [S hHuh- xa he, Sax. ] a Paſſage thro' a 
Place from one Street or Place to another. 175 

Trorovcn titch [d ugh- I Tice, Sax. ] as to go thorough- 
ſtitch, i, e. to purſue a Matter to the End or Concluſion. 

THorRoUGH-wax, an Herb good in Ruptures. 

THorRoUGH-Baſs [in Ma.] that which goes quite through 
the Compoſition.  _ 


Cir- 


Tnokovon-TJoll, a Duty paid in antient Times to the 
Earls of Richmond. | | | 

Tuosx [Di, Sax.] theſe Perſons or Things. 

THoucx [Deah, Sax.] although. | 

Tnou [Du, Sax.] a Pronoun of the ſecond Perſon. 
_ Troveur [ Dohd, S2x.] Thinking, an Operation of the 
Mind, alſo Opinion. 4 | | 

THov'caTruL [ Sohg pul, Sax. ] full of Thought. 

Trov'curuilLy [ Sohv xullig, Sax.] after a thoughtful 
BER | | 

Trov'cnTrul Ness [ Sohr Fullne) Ve, Sax. Ja thoughtful or 
thinking Humour, Faculty or Conſider ation. 

Tnov'GurrEss [*Soh'Tleay, Sax. ] without Thought. 

Trov'cuTLEsLY [ Sohvleaylice, Sax. ] after a careleſs 
Manner, unthinkingly: 18 Wy 

Trovcn'TLEsNEss L Sohwleayne Je, Sax. ] an unthinking 
Faculty. / SEP 5, 

88 the Seats of Rowers in a Boat: 

TnousAxpD L du fend, Sax. ] 1000, M. I. 

Trov'saxDTH [of gien 10, and end 100, Sax. ] the 
re IE 
TRW Is [prob. of .zhulus, L. of N, Gr. ] wooden 
Pins in the Gunnel of a Boat, thorough Which the Rowers 
Oars or Sculls when they row. : 
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TH 


Tarzan al or Spel vom, Sax.] à State of 
Trra'lpom Copel or — g 7 


Tus res, the Thropple, the Wind-pipe of a Horſe or 


tober Animal, | 
Taraz0'nical [of Thraſo,,a noted Braggadochio in Te- 
rences Comedies] boaſting, vain-glorious, oſtentatious. 
Taxavs of Corn, [of dreſa, Brit. twenty-four or $peav, 
ax. a Bundle] twenty-four Sheaves or four Shocks, of ſix 
heaves to the Shock. 
To THRBAP - ["Sneapian.S2x.] to infiſt upon aThing 
To TyREAP — pertinaciouſly, to affirm poſitively and 
conſtantly. | | 
To TyrEA'TEN ["S$neatian, Sax. to make Uſe of Me- 
naces or threatening Words, c. 1 1 
Tuxzars [of S eawian, Sax.] Threatenings, Menaces. 
Tarzard [$PET, Sax. draat, Dan.] Twine for Sewing 
made of Flax, Silk, Worſted, Sc. | 
THREAD-BARE, worn fo that the Thread appears. 


To Ture'DDLE, to put Thread in the Eye of a Needle. 


Turez [tri, Brit. *Snie, Sax. tres, L. trois, F. Tels, 


Gr.] 3 or III. q 
THrrEE-FolD [$neoyealp, Sax.] III. or three-fold. 
TrREB-LEGG'D Staff, an Inſtrument compoſed of wooden 
Legs, made with Joints to ſhut all together, and to take off in 
the Middle for the more convenient Carriage, on the Top of 
which a Ball and Socket are commonly fix d to ſupport and ad- 
juſt the Inſtruments for Surveying, Aſtronomy, Cc. 
TrxENODI'A [Jewod\a,? Gr.] a mournful or funeral 


Song. | 
7 Tungen [*SNneycan, Sax.] to beat the Grain of Corn 
out of the Ear; alſo to beat or bang. | 
Tunaz'snEx [*$zyycene, Sax.] one who beats Corn out 
of the Ear with a Flail ; alſo a Fiſh having a broad and thick 
Tail, with which he beats the Head of a Whale. 
Tunxzsuoro [Se ny polo, Sax. ] the Ground-Timber of a 
Door-way. | 
Taxics [trois fois, F. mgig. Gr.] three Times. 
TarirrT, Savingneſs or Sparingneſs. | 
Tuxirrixzss, Sparingneſs, Parcimony, Good-Husban- 


Taxz:eTy: [not improbably of $npifTig, Sax.] ſparing, 
parcimonious, induſtrious. 

THR1PS, a little Worm that breeds in Timber. 

TrrITHING @ [dpi ding, 'Sax.] the third Part of a 

Txirnixe 5 County or Shire, containing three or more 
Hundreds or Wapentakes, ſuch as are the Diviſions, called 
Laths in Kent, Rapes in Suſſex, and Ridings in Yorkſhire. 

TryrITHING [pi din F, Sax.] a Court held within the 
fore-mentioned Circuit, the ſame as our Court- Leet. 


THrITHING-Reeve [S Hiding ze ne ga, Sax.] the Go 


vernor of a Thrithing, before whom all Cauſes uſed to be 
brought that could not be determined in the Wapentakes or 
Hundreds. | | | 

To Tuxer [Sinlian, Sax. drillen, Du.] to drill or bore, 
to thruſt through. 5 
To TuRII IL, to run as the Blood does in the Heart; alſo 
to kill, Sax. 11 

THRIMSA, an antient Piece of Coin, in Value three Shil- 
lings. bs | 
22 the ſame in an Ox-Team, as Cart-Ladders 
are in Horſe-Teams. S 15 

To Tryarve [probably q. d. drive on, i. e. ſucceed in Affairs] 
to grow or increaſe in Subſtance, to proſper in the World. 
TuxoAr LDhON, Sax.] the Wind- pipe and Parts about 
it. | | | 
THROAT-2vort,” an Herb good againſt Ulcers in the 
Throat and Mouth, ey 

Trro'sB1NG, [of JoevCey,; Gr. as Minſbem conjectures] 
beating, panting, or aching, as the Heart or a Swelling 

Cs. „ A 1 | 
 Tuxo'mnos1s [Ypbuborts, Gr. 4 Diſeaſe in the Breaſt, 
when the Milk grows to Curds or grumous. . - 
_ TuromBos rent, Gr. J a Lump, Clot, or Cluſter of 
any Thing, as of congealed; Blood; curdled Milk, &c. . - - 
Turxonunus [with Surgeons] a {mall Swelling which ariſes 
| after Blood-letting, when the Orifice is either made too ſmall, 
or larger than the Capaciouſneſs of the Veſſels will ad- 
mit. SE | us , k : "7-8 

4A Taxoxs [throms, L. Ord-, Gr.] a Chair of State, 
of ſome rich Mat ter, raiſed two. or three 2 from the 
Ground, richly adored and covered with a, Canopy, for 


„ 
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Kings and Princes ih gt on it Times of publick Ceremo- | 


"TR 


4 Tnronc (SuF Sax. ] a Crowd or Preſs of Peo- 


ple. | $63 
7 Tnronc [pin Fan, Sax.] to crowd, to preſs cloſe 
together ; allo to get together in great Numbers. 
To Tuxorrrx, to throttle or ſtrangle, by ſqueezing the 
Wind- pipe. | | 
THxrosTLE [V noyvel, Sax.) 2 Bird, called alſo a Thruſh. 
To ThoTTLE [of BD or $pootlian, Sax.] to choak or 
* Breath, by holding or preſſing the Throat. 
HRO'TTLING, choaking. *4 
THroven [Snuh,$Sax.] thorough. 
Tarroven'LY [SNhulic, Sax. ] thoroughly. £ 
Tuxovono'ur -[S$nuh-ute, Sax:] thorough the whole. 
HRO'WER & d na pan, 2 who twiſts Silk, 
Tuxow'sTER S Thread, ce. 

To Tus ow [ha pan, Sax.) to hurt or fling; alſo to 
"_ Silk-Twiſt, Worſted, c. as Throwſters = . 
IO WS of Women ſof $noyian, Sax.] the Pains o 

Chid being. e a 
Tuzuus [Vhumen, Sax. ] the Ends of Weavers Warps 
Tuausn [Snire, Sax.] a Bird, called alſo a Throſtle. 

f A Wind-TaRrusn, a Bird, ſo called, becauſe in the Begin - 
ning of Winter it comes into England in high Winds. 
A Tuxusr [probably of truſum, of trudere, L.] a Puſh, 
Shove, . | | 


To TuxvusT [prob. of truſitare, L.] to puſh at or puſh 
forwards. | 


Taxya'LL1s [Syvaxais, Gr.] the Herb called Roſe- Cam- 


pion. | 


THRyY'on [Jgyoy, Gr.] the Herb furious or raging Sola 
num or Night- hade. 


THULE, accounted by the antient Poets, as Virgil, &c. 


to be the fartheſt Iſland or Part of the World; ſome take it 
to be Land lying beyond the Orknies, and belonging to 
Norw ay. Camden will have it to be Schetland, ſtill by 
Seamen called Hylenſel. 


Trvums [Suma, Sax.] the largeſt, firſt, and ſhorteſt of 
the five Fingers; | wh) 

Tav'mmin [DD Heb. Perfections] a Part of the Or- 
naments or Veſtments of Aaron or the Jewiſb High Prieſts: 
The Learned are not agreed on what it was, or of what it 
was made; but by many it is not reckoned among Things 
wrought by Art, but it is ſuppoſed to be ſomething given by 
God to Moes, to put into the Breaſt-plate of Aaron, and 
ſeems to have been Oracular. See Urim. | 
A eg prob. of thumbo, Ital.] a Blow with the 

and, | 

To Tuuur, to beat or ſtrike with the Hand. 

Tyvumyixc, a Making a Noiſe by beating on a Thing 
with the Hand, Ec. alſo great, as a thumping Lye, r. 

THur1'BuLUM Fa Cenſer or Smoke-Pot to burn In- 

TurrBuLum Fcenſe in, L, | | 

Tarv'npsRING [of *bunnan, Sax. donner, Dar. tonare 
L. tormer, F.] making a loud Noiſe. | 

Tru'nDerING Barrels, are ſuch as are filled with Bombs, 
Grenades, and other Fire-works, to be rolled down a Breach. 

To Tu'uxpeR [ Sunnan, Sax. dondern, Dan. tonare, 
MM make a loud rolling Noiſe. ty 

HUNDER [ Sunde n, Sax.) a Noiſe in the loweſt Regi- 
on of the Air, excited by a ſudden Kindling of ſulphureous 
Exhalations; a rattling Noiſe which ſeems; as if it paſſed 
through Arches, | 1 Ly 

Trv'xprOUs, of or pertaining to Thunder, Milton. 

THunDER-BOLT [of Sunvep-bolt, Sax] when any thing 


. 


is broken or ſhattered by Lightning, acting with extraordi- 


nary Violence, it is called -a Thunder-bolt, and People ima- 


gine it to be a hard Body, and even a Stone; but the Learn- 


ed rather attribute it to the Subtility, Force, and Penetra- 


tiveneſs of the ſulphureous Matter. The Phænomena or 


Effects of this ſuppoſed Thunder- bolt are very ſtrange. It 
oftener ſtrikes on high Places than on low. it frequently burns 
Perſons Clothes, without touching their Bodies; ſometimes 
breaks the Bones, without leaving any Tokens of hurting the 


"Fleſh and Clothes, and has even melted a Sword in the Scab- 


4 without hurting or ſeeming to have touched the Scab- 


Tv NDERINGLY, aſter the Manner of Thunder,very noify. 
TnH'zspay Thorſsday, Dan. Bund h TER, Sax. ] the 
fifth Day of the Week, ſo called of Thor, an Idol of the an- 


tient Saxon and Teutones, which is ſuppoſed to be the ſame 
as Jupiter of the Romans, &c. 1 


| HURT FEROUS . — L.] bearing Frankincenſe. 8 


Trvri'LEGOUS 


thurilegus, L.] gathering Frankincenſe. 
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1 Tuwanr [probably of tuertj Dan. 3-croſs]-to croſs, 


oppoſe, contradict, &c. | 
4 Tamar, to lay on hard Blows z alſo to preſs cloſe 
ar [Si Sax. ;] of, belonging to thee | 
ur | dine, Sax.] of, or belonging to 
| a" LO, 870 a Kind of wild Cypreſs- Tree, whoſe 
Wood is very ſweet and laſting, the Life-T tee. | 
THymBrA' [with Botani/ts] the r L. 
Tayms'[thymus, L, $ypes, Gr.] the H commonly 
called Thyme. 
Tuvuz'LIA [with Botanifts) the Herb Spurge-Flax. 
Tauymia'Ma [Svplapea, Gr.] Incenſe, Perfume. 
TuHy/mick Vein, à Branch of the ſubclavian Vein. 


Tay'mion Fa Kind of Wart, ragged. at the Top like a 
Try/mium Free ben or, as others will have it, of 
the Colour of Thyme- Flowers. . 


Taymres [wains, Gr.] Wine made of Thyme. 

THY'mus 2 Anat.] a conglobated Glandule or Kernel 
in the Throat, ſticking to the upper Part of the Mediaſtinum, 
and lying between the Diviſions of the ſubclavian Veins and 


Arteties. It is whitiſh, ſoft, and ſpungy, and larger in 


Children than in Women and Men. 3 

Tay xoartyTaABno!pes [with Anat.] a Pair of large 
Muſcles which proceed from the Cartilage, call'd Scutiformis, 
and extend themſelves forward to the Sides of the Aryte- 
moides, the fourth and fifth Part of the Larynx, ſerving to 
contract and cloſe the Opening of the Larynx. 

TayRoinear glandulæ [with Anat.] are two Glandules 
of a viſcous ſolid Subſtance, wonderfully adorn'd with Vef- 
ſels of all Sorts, and hard Membranes, almoſt to the Bigneſs 
and Shape of an Hen's Egg, ſituated at the lower Part of the 
Larynx, at the Sides of the Cartilages, call d Scutiformes. 
The Uſe of theſe ſeems to be to ſeparate a Liquor for the Lu- 
brication of the Larynx, by which Means the Voice is ren- 
der'd firm, ſmooth, and ſweet ; and they alſo contribute to 
the Roundneſs of the Neck, by their filling up the empty 
Spaces about the Larynx. | 

Tayro1DEs [WggeidWey of veg 3 Door and %,, Gr. 
Form, with Anat.] is a Cartilage of the Larynx, call'd Scu- 
tiformis ; alſo ſome call by this Name the Hole ofthe Os Phi, 

Turxsus [with Botan.] an upright and tapering Stalk or 
Stem of any Herb; alſo the Spica, which is an Ear or Blade 
of Corn, L. | | 

Tiara, a high ſharp-pointed Cap, antiently worn by So- 
vereign Princes, and thoſe of the Blood Royal among the 
he | 

1B, a poor ſorry Sort of Woman. 

T1's1a [with Aar. ] the bony Part of the Knee and the 
Ancle, called alſo Focile majus. 

TiB1a'L1s anticus [in Anat.] a Muſcle of the Tarſus ſitua- 
ted in the fore Part of the Tibia, ariſing from the lower Part 
of the upper Appendage of that Bone, andis inſerted into the 
Inſide of the Os Cuneiforme majus 3 its Office is to pull the 
Foot upwards and directly forwards, L. 

TisiALIs poſticus [in Anat.) a Muſcle of the Foot, ſitua- 


ted at the back Part of the Tibia, taking its Riſe from the up- 


per and back Part of the Fibu/a, as alſo from the Ligament 
contained between the ſaid Bone and the Tibia, and is inſert- 
ed into the Os Naviculare internally and ſide- ways; it draws 
the Foot upwards'and inwards, L. | 
The Tick [in Horſes] a Habit that they take of preſſing 
their Teeth againſt the Manger or all along the Halter or 
Collar, as if they-would bite it. | 
Tick [right, F.] an Inſect. 
Tex [etigaette, F.] a Note for the Payment of a Sea- 
man's Wages, for going to a Feaſt, a Funeral, a Play, &c. 
To Text [tiquetter, F.] to put a Ticket upon any Thing. 
Jo go upon Tiex, to go on Score, to take up Goods, 
Sc. upon Truſt or Credit. os | 
Trense, a Sort of ſtrong Linnen for Bedding, &. 
To TicxLs [of vinclan or cigelan, Sex. as Skinner conjec- 
T1'cx188, one who tickles 3 alſo, by Way of Irony, that 
which cauſes Trouble or Pain. oh 
Ti'exbisn, apt to be affected with Tickling or Titillation, 
an Action better conceived than expreſſed. Wy 
TicxLtish [with Horſemen] a Horſe is ſaid to be tickliſſi, 


that is, too tender upon the Spur, and too ſenſible, that does 


not freely fly the Spur, but in ſome Meaſare teſiſts them, 
throwing himſelf up, when they come near and prick his 
Skin. 5 


I 


© Tickrack [tiffrdty BJ the Pay at Tables 
. 'Tiy, nice, delicate, ag a Tid. Bit. 
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get over the Bar fafel 


„ Lexrus [rigrinus, 


Ti'enrizunkss, Aptneſs to be Tickled ; alſo Hazardouſ- 


neſs. | 


a made of Earth, and baked for the Covering” | 
® 6 8 0 $ „ 1 F , | "2 A * 
. To Tr'pbLE, to indulge, or fondle, to make much of. : laying Ground-Floors, . 8 
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py {tiid, Dan. div, Sax. ] the Flux and Reflut of the 
To bring the T1ps with them [Sea-Phraſe) aſed"ivhen they 


are to go into a Harbour over a Bar, (i. e. a Rock or Shelf,) 
ſignifies that they will come in with the Flood, that they may 


To flow Tros half Tibor [ Sea-Phraſe} is when the 
Tide runs three Hours, which is four Points of the Compaſs, 
in the Offing or _=_ Sea, longer than it does by the Shore; 
tho? at the ſame Time, by longer is not meant more Hours, 
( becauſe it always ebbs and flows fix Hours ; ) but'that if it 
be high Water a-ſhore at Twelve o'Clock, it will not be fo 
in the Offing till Three o'Clock, which is the Bound and Time 
for the Running of a Half-Tide. 

Half TI DE an Half-quarter ¶ Sea-Phraſe] is when it flows 
more than Tide and Half-Tide; i. e. hve Points. 

Trpes-Man, a Tide-Waiter, a Cuſtom-Houſe Officer, 
who watches on Board of Ships, till the Cuſtom of the 
Goods be paid, and the Ship unloaded. | 

Tr'prLy [prob. q. d. tighth] not flatternly, overtly, 
careleſly, unhandily, or aukwardly. 

T1'pixgss, Cleverneſs, Neatneſs, Handineſs. | 

T1'ptxncs [of begin or vivin, Sax. to happen, q. d. 
Things happening] an Account or Relation of what has 

ppened, or Occurrences at a Diſtance. 

Tip, clever, neat, tight in Dreſs, tranſacting houſhold 
Affairs, &c. that does Buſineſs with Cleverneſs and Addreſs. 

To Tr's [of tian, Sax. or /ier, F. I mutato in r, of ligare, 
L.] to bind or join together by a Knot. . : 5 

IERCE [with the Roman Catholicks] one of the Canoni- 


cal Hours, i. e. Eight o Clock Prayers in Summer, and Ten 


in Winter. 5 | 
TisRcE [tiers, F.] a Veſſel containing forty two Gallons. 
Tierxce [in Myfck.] See Third. 
ONES [at Cards) a Sequence of 3 Cards of the ſame 
olour. | | 
T1excs ſin Heraldry] ſignifies, that the Shield is divided 
{= into three equal Parts, when thoſe Parts are 
| | of many different Colours or Metals ; or if the 
Chief and Baſe are both of the ſame Co- 
= lour,. when they are divided by a NR, then the 
Colour of the Field is only to be expreſs'd, and the Nie 
mentioned. But if otherwiſe, it is proper to ſay Tierce ex 
Fee, and to mention the firſt, ſecond, or third Colours or 
Metals; and if it be divided in Pale, to ſay Trerce en 
Pale, F. 1 3 
T1zRcEL [with Falcon. ] a Male Hawk, fo called, becauſe 
it is a third Part leſs than the Female in Bigneſs and Strength. 
Tik'x cr ia tierce, F. a Third] a 'Song of three Stan- 
za's, or a Staff of three Verſes. | 
Tiks [in à Ship] are thoſe Ropes by which the Yards 
hang, and that carry them up when the Halliards are ſtrained. 
A Tee, a ſmall Quantity of potable Liquors, as a Tiff of 
Punch, Ef. alſo a ſmall Fit of Anger, r. 
To Tier, to be angry, peeviſh, fretful, or diſpleaſed at. 
Ti'rFraAny, a Sort of thin Silk, or fine Gawze.” 
Ties [in Archite#.] the Shaft of a Column from the 
Aſtragal to the Capital. | AY Kos, 
Trot [tigris, L. tigre, F- of yet, Gr.) a very fierce 
Beaſt of Prey. 429 U Wo 
A Ticks [in Hieroglypb.] repreſented a Savage Nature, 
and a Hater of all Goodaets being accounted an Animal cru- 


el and revengeful, and is reported to fall into a violent Rage 


9 it hears the Sound of a muſical Inſtrument. 
Tracer $ L Rec.) a Cloſe or Iaclofuregy ... 


Tiohr [of dight, Du. as Skinner ſuppoſes] not _—__ 


in-Dreſs; alſo that will hold Liquor without leaking; 
ſtraight, as a Line or Rope pulled harre. 
To TIGnTen, to make ſtraight, as a Line, Cord, Sr, alſo 
to dreſs after 2 tight Manner. 4 LB ACE} FR _ ; 64 of 
Tronrxzss, Straightrieſs by means of hard Pulling, as a 
Cord, c. alſo Cleyernefs in Dreſs, in oppoſition to 0ole- 
nels ; alſo Cleverneſs in hotſho1d Affairs or Houſewifery.. 
To Trou [a Word framed" from the Sound'in Laughing, 
— Te,'bs, bi, h] to laugh childifhly, wantonly, or in a low 
One. $1 Ti 5 i; 37 v1 8 3 £0 AR ba 


T1'crgss [tigris, L. . F.] a Female Tiger. 1255 
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Tiger. | ann , 
\  Tixe, a diminutive Term; as a ike, 4 fall Bullock or 
Heller,” à ſmall Dog or Cur; a Nr Tike, 4 Yorkſhire 


Min or Woman. 


Tir Ttigle, Dan. Siegl, or vigle, Sax) F te 
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of Heide, Gr.] of or like 2 


* 
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Trix [with Botan.] the Teil- Tree, L. . 
TiLL [ wil, Sax. ] until. | 
_ To Tier [vilian, Sax.) to plough, dig, or labour the 
Ground. | | | | . 

T1LL [ Bille, Sax. ] a little Drawer, Box, c. in a Desk, 
Counter, Cheſt, Cabinet, Sc. 

TilLLace [of vilian, Sax.] the Culture of the 
Ground. - | | 
Tir, a ſmall Tree left to grow bigger; alſo a Piece 
of Wood pertaining to the Helm of a Boat, or Rudder of a 


= 2 

1118, Lentils, a Sort of Pulſe. | 
T1LT, the Cloth that covers a Boat; alſo the ſtoopin 

Poſture of a Cask of Liquor. 


T11T-Boat, a Boat covered with a Tilt, to keep off 
Rain, e. 


To Tr [prob. of veale tian, Sax. to ſtagger,] to fight 


or engage at the martial Exerciſe of Tilting ; 7. e. armed 
Men running at Tilts, or at one another, with Spears on 
Horſeback. | 

To T1LT Beer [prob. of tellen, Du. to tilt or raiſe up] to 
raiſe a Cask that is near out, to ſet it ſtooping. 
, [of wgilian, Sax. to till] Tillage or Tilling of 

nd. | | 

TiMax [in the Grand Signior's Dominions] a Lordſhip or 
Tract of Ground, which the Grand Signior gives the Spa- 
bi's to enjoy, during Life, for their Subſiſtence. 

Tima'rIoTs [among the Turks] thoſe who out of con- 
quered Lands have a Portion allow'd them, to ſerve on Horſe- 
back and find Arms, Ammunition, Sc. at their own Charge, 
as often and as long as it ſhall be required. | 

Ti'mBEr [of Skins or Furr) the Number of forty. 

T1/MBER —— Sax. ] Wood for Building, Du. 

TimBER, as Belly-Timber, Victuals. 

TimBer-Meaſure, forty three ſolid Feet in Meaſure make 
a Tun, and fifty Feet a Load. | 

To Tr'uszR [in Falconry] is to neſtle or make a Neſt, as 
Birds of Prey do. 


TrmzzRs of Ermin [in Heraldry) the Ranks or Rows of 


Ermin in the Robes of Noblemen. 

Rifing TimBzRs fin a Ship] are thoſe thick Planks that go 
both before and behind on both Sides, under the Kinds of 
the Beams and Timber of the ſecond Deck, to the third 
Deck, half Deck, and quarter Deck, ſo that the Timbers 
of the Deck bear on them both at the Ship's Sides. 

Floor-T1mBERs ſin 4 Ship] are thoſe which form the 

Ground-TIMRBERS { Floor of it, that lie on the Keel and 
are faſtened to it with Bolts through the Keelſon. 

TimsrE' ſin Heraldry] the Creſt which in any Atchieve- 
ment ſtands on the Top of the Helmet. 

TimBRED, built, framed, made as /ight-timbred, made 
light; not heavy and bulky in Body, but fit for Activity and 
Nimbleneſs. 5 | 

TrmBrEL [tabourin, F. tympanum, L. of prayer, Gr.] 

2 Sort of muſical Inſtrument. 

__ Tims [vima, Sax. tempus, L. tems, F.] a certain Meaſure 
or Portion of Eternity, diſtinguiſhed by the Motion of the 
Sun, Ec. or heavenly Luminaries, by which the Diſtances 
and Duration of ſublunary Affairs are meaſured. Or Time 
is otherwiſe defined to be a Succeſſion of Phænomena, and the 
Idea that we have thereof conſiſts in the Order of ſucceſſive 
Perceptions. 

Tims [by the Antients] was repreſented by an old Man 
winged, or with Iron Teeth, or by an old Man bald, wing- 
ed with a Scythe and an Hour-Glaſs. ; 
e Tims, fimply taken, fignifies the Motion of 
the Stars. 


Aſtronomical Ji chat which flows equally in it- 

Mathematical & T ms > ſelf, without Relation to any out- 

Abſolute ward Thing, and by another 
Word is called Duration. 5 8 


* Time, ſignifies the Time appointed to common 
of, -- MW | bi FO | 
| Relative C is the ſenſible and outward Meaſure of 
Apparentꝰ Tis & any Duration or Continuance, eſtima- 
Viulgar ted by Motion; and this is commonly 
uſed inftead of true Lime. | | 5 
To Tiuz a Wing well of ill, is to do or tranſact it at a 
proper or improper Time. ; 


' Duple Tinx [in Met] or a Semi-breve;'is generally called 


Common, becauſe moſt uſed, and is when all the Notes are in- 

creaſed by two. . ny DES, 25 
Triple 'T ras [i Miet] is that whereby the Meaſure is 

counted by three. „ 
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with Horſemen] is ſometimes taken for the Motion 


Twas in Raciar) is of three Kinds, that of the Sword. Bell rr. * 
7 ur n yay -» Ti/xxan [with Chymifts) ny or Gold-Solder. 
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of a Horſe, that obſerves Meaſure and Juſtneſs in the Manage; 
and ſometimes it ſignifies the Time between two of his Mo- 
tions; alſo the Effect of one of the Aids. 
TiusrLixn Ess [eimlicneyye, Sax. ] Earlineſs, Fitneſs of 
Time, Opportuneneſs. 
Tur [timlice, $4x.] opportunely. 2 
Ti Mipuzss 3 L. timiditt, F.] Fearfulneſs, 
Tiut'd try imorouſneſs. | 
Timoro'so [in Mu. Books] ſignifies to play with Fear, 


\ 


Care, or Caution, al. 


Timorovs [timproſus, L.] fearful. 

TrMorovsness [of timoroſus, L.] Fearfulneſs. 
Tino'THEANs, certain Hereticks, who held Chriſt was 
incarnate only for the Benefit of our Bodies. 

Tix [tin, Dan. Etain, F. ffamum, L.] a white Metal. 
Chymiſts account Tin a middle Metal between Silver and 
Lead, and give it the Name of Defender of Metals, becauſe 
that Veſſels tinned over reſiſt the Fire better than others. 
It it compoſed in the Surface thereof of white Quick-filver, 


and inwardly of red Quick-filver and Sulphur. Tin calcined 


is heavier than it is uncalcin'd, which is contrary to all other 


Bodies. 


Tix-Penmy, a certain cuſtomary Duty antiently paid to the 
Tithing-men. | 
Tin-Glaſs, a metallick Subſtance, ſmooth and like Tin, 
called Biſmuth. | 
 Tin-Worm, an InſeR. 
Tin [among Chymiſts] is called Jupiter. 


Salt of T ix [with Chymifts] is Tin calcin'd and diſtilled with 


Vinegar poured upon it, from which afterwards paſſing through 
an Operation by Fire, and being ſet in a tool Place, a very 
white Salt is drawn. 

Flower of Tin [in Chym.) a Kind of white Cofmetick 
or Paint for the Complexion, drawn with Sal armoniack by 
Sublimation. | | ; 

Diaphoretick Tin [in Chym.] is fine Tin and Regulus of 
Antimony melted twice, firſt together, and afterwards 
with Salt-Petre, after which having paſſed under various 
Lotions or Waſhings a Powder is procured. 

Ceruſs of Tix, a white Powder made of Tin, of which 
a Fucus is made, called Spaniſh White. 

Calx of Vin, the ſame as Bezoardicum Foviale. 

Tixcax, a Sort of Nitre or Salt-Petre, Arabick. 

TrNncxzr-Men, Fiſher-men who uſed to deſtroy the 

oung Fry of Fiſh in the River of Thames, by Nets and un- 
wful Engines. | 

TixcT1iLE [tin#ilis, L.] that wherewith a Thing is dyed. 

Ti'NeTurE [in Chymiſtry] a Diſſolution of the moſt fine 
and volatile Parts of Silver made in Spirits of Wine: 
by Chymical Writers it is expreſs'd by this Character R 

TrxcTure [in Heraldry] means only the Hue or Colour 
of any Thing; and the two Metals Or and Argent may be- 
comprehended under this Denomination,. becauſe they are 
often repreſented by Yellow and White. 

TincTuRED [of finctura, L.] coloured, ſtained, dyed ; 
alſo having gained an imperfect Knowledge or Smattering of 
any Art or Science. 

T1i'xcTuRE of the Moon [with Chymifts] a Diſſolution of 
ſome of the more rarified Parts of Silver, made in Spirits of 
Wine. 2 | 
TixARZA [with Botan.] Mother-Wort, or Gold; 
Flower, L. | 

To Tind [of tender, Dax. vynan, Sax.] to light, as a 
Candle, Fire, e. 7 

Trxpss [ynde n, Sax.) fine Linnen half burnt, to pre- 
pare it for the more ready Receiving the leaſt Spark of Fire. 


- TrY\nza [with Surgeons] a cruſty, ſtinking Ulcer in the 


Head, that gnaws and conſumes the Skin, L. 
Tins, the Grain of a Fork. | 


Ti'xzMAN, an Officer of the Foreſt, who look'd after 


Vert and Veniſon in the Night. | 
Tinerum ſold Rec.) Bruſh-Wood for Fencing and 

Hedging. | 

” To Tino [of tingere, L.] to dip, to colour, to give a 

Tincture to, to dye lightly. | 

J Ti\neLs [tintian, C. Br. tinnire, L.] to make a 

Noiſe or ring as the Ears, or as a ſmall Bell or Veſſel of Metal. 


 Tincrra'nus a, um. [in Botan. Writ.] growing near 


Tangier in Africa, at the Mouth of the Streigbti. 
TincLinc [Tinnitus, or tinniens, of tinnire, L. tintement, 
F.] a jingling Noiſe, as of Bells, or ſome Veſſel made of 


Metal, being firuck ; alſo. a Sort of pricking Pain in the 


Ears, Toes, Cc. | | 
To- ran, an imitative Expreſſion fort he Sound of a 
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T Tixxzr 7 tinnire, L. to make a tinkling Noiſe] to 
mend Veſſels of Braſs, Copper, &c. 

Truniros aurium, a Buzzing or Tingling in the Ears, 
proceeding from an Obſtruction of the Ear; for the Air that 

ſhut up is continually moved by the Beating of the Arte- 
ries, and the Drum of 4 * lightly verberated, whence 
ariſes a Buzzing or Noiſe, L. | 

TrNsEL rprob. of etince/le, F. a Spark] a Sort of Silk or 
Cloth, Ec. made of Silk and Copper- Thread. 

Tr'Ns£L1NG, a Border of Silver. | 

TixTama'r [prob. q. d. tinnitus Martis, i. e. the Tin- 
kling of Mars, the God of War] a confuſed Noiſe, a hide- 
ous Outcry. 


Trx-worm, a ſmall red Worm, round and having many 


Legs, reſembling a Hog-Louſe, that creeps in the Graſs, 
and poiſons thoſe Beaſts that happen to eat it. | 

Tixy [tune, Dan. prob. of tenuis, L.] little, ſmall. 

Tir (tip, Da.] the Extremity or Point of a Thing, as 
the Tip of the Ear, Sc. alſo a ſmall Draught; alſo one Part 
of the Play at Nine-Pins, &c. | 

To Tir, to put on Tips at the Ends of Horns, Brims of 
Drinking-Veſſels, 6c. alſo to ſtrike down Nine-Pins, Qc. 
by a Caſt of the Bowl. | 

70 Tie off, to fall off. 

Tiregr [væppev, Sax.) a Furr-Neckerchief, &s, for 
Women; alſo a Doctor of Divinity's Scarf. 

T1'pPeLE. Drink. 

T1yPLeR [prob. q. d. fippler, or ſipper, of ſip] a frequent 
Drinker, a Fuddle- Cap. 

T1i'yPLiNnG [q. d. fippling, or ſipping] frequent Drinking, 
Fuddling. 

Tir-sraArr [ſo named from the Staff which they 2 
tipp'd with Silver] an Officer who takes into Cuſtody ſuc 
Perſons who are committed by a Court of Judicature. 

T1'esy, ſomething in Drink, muddled, fuddled. 

Tr'r-Tos [of tip and toe] ſtanding on the Tips of the 
Toes. (EN 

Tixx [prob. of tour, F. Order] Attire, Dreſs, an Orna- 
ment for the Head. 

Tis t-Woman, a Head-Dreſler, c. 

'Tixx 2 [of Guns, prob. of tour, F. or tuper, Du.] a 
Tura Row or Range. | 
To 'Tirs [of attourrs, F.] to dreſs. 

To Tires [ginian, Sax.] to weary or fatigue. 

Tixixo [in Falcon.] the Giving a Hawk a Leg or Wing 
of a Pullet to pluck. 

Tirts1Aas [of relpia, Gr. the Stars, becauſe he made 
Predictions by the Stars] a Soothſayer of Thebes, of whom 
it is related that he ſaw two Serpents engendering, and flew 
the Female, whereupon he was turned into a Woman ; and 
that ſeven Years after, he being preſent at the like Engen- 
dering, flew the Male, and was immediately reſtored to his 
former Shape. Jupiter and Juno diſputing together which 
had the greater Pleaſure in Coition, the Male or Female, 
referr'd the Matter to his Determination, becauſe he had Ex- 
perience of both ; and he giving his Opinion that the Wo- 
man had the greateſt Pleaſure, Juno was ſo diſpleas'd. with 
him, that ſhe ſtruck him blind; but Jupiter, to make him 


Amends, gave him. the Gift of Prophecy, and made him a 


God. 
Ti'sESoMuRH [of vi ian, Sax. ] weariſome, fatiguing. 
'Ti'\xeEsOMENESS, Fatiguineſs, a weariſome Quality. 
TixwHir, a Bird otherwiſe called a Lapwing. 

T1i's1cx [ phthifis, L. phthific, F. dias of ge] an 
Ulceration of the Lungs, accompanied with an hectick Fe- 
ver, and cauſing a 88 of the whole Body. 

Ti'sicxy [of phthificus, L. phthifique, F. of nf. 
Gr. ] troubled . Thelißck. hy 1 1 

T1's8uz [prob. of tifſu. or tifſure, F. a Web or Weft] a 
rich Sort of Stuff, made of Silk and Gold or Silver, interwoven. 

Tir, a little Horſe, a little Bird, . 


* 


Tiran [according to the Poets] the Son of Cælus and 


Veſta, the elder Brother of Saturn, and the Father of Hype- 
rion. He, perceiving his Mother and Siſter. inclining to the 


Intereſt of his Brother, gave over his Right of Inheritance 
to his Brother Saturn upon this Condition, That he ſhould 
have no Male Children educated or kept alive, but that the 


Government ſhould: return to him and his Children; but 


underſtanding afterwards, that by the. Subtlety of Ops" 


his Silter, firſt Fapiter, and then Neptune, and after that 
Pluto, were ſecretly brought up, and by that Means, he and 


his were like to loſe their Inheritance, he and his Sons, the 
Titans, made War againſt his Brother Saturn, and took him 


Priſoner, and kept alſo his Wife and Siſter cloſe Priſoners; 


till Jupiter came to Age, and made War upon the Titans, 
and releaſed his Father. „ 


„ 


luntary, Ill.. 


Tirs (Sea-Term) a Ship is ſaid to be 71 or tight, when 
ſhe is ſo ſtanch as to let in but very little Water. 
Ti'THABLE [of weo da, Sax. and able] liable to pay Tithes. 
T Tirus [veo Sian, Sax. ;] to take Tithe or the tenth Part. 
Tirus [veo Ba, Sax. ] the tenth Part of all Fruits, &. 
the Revenue generally due to the Parſon of the Pariſh. 
Tirnzs, were firk eſtabliſhed in Zng/and, about the Year 


86. 
f Ti'ruixe [veo un, Sax. ] ten Houſe- Keepers bound 
to the King for the peaceable Behaviour of each other. 

Tirnixd-Men, a Man out of every ten Families. In the 
Time of the Exgliſb Saxons every Hundred in England was 
divided into ten Diſtricts or Tithings; every Tithing was 
made up of ten Friburgs, and each Friburg of ten Families; 
and within every ſuch Tithing there were Tithing-Men to 
eximine and determine all lefſer Cauſes between Villages and 
Neighbours, but they were to refer all greater Matters to ſu- 
perior Courts. | | | 

T1THING-Perny, a cuſtomary Duty paid to the Sheriff by 
the Tithing-Courts. 

TiryyMA'LLUs [with Botan.] the Plant call'd Spurge, L. 

T1T1iLLA'T10N, a Tickling, a pleaſing Itch, a Senſation of 
Pleaſure upon the ſoft Touch or Rubbing of ſome Parts, L. 

TrTinNyYLK [old Writ.) a Tale-Bearer. 

Tir-LARk, a {mall Bird. 

T1i'TLE [titulus, L.] alſo a Name of Honour, an Apppel- 
lation of Dignity, Diſtinction, and Preheminence; alſo the 
Name of a Book, e. 

TiTLE [in Law] a Right, a Claim, a juſt Cauſe for poſ- 
ſeſſing or enjoying any Thing; alſo Writings or Records 
to prove a Perſon's Right. 

T1TLE of Entry [in Lat] is when a Perſon makes a Feoff. 
ment of Land upon a certain Condition, and the Condition 
is broken; aſter which the Feoffer has a Title to enter upon 
the Land again. 5 

Tirs [ſome derive it of n ?., Gr. ſmall] ſmall Cattle. 
T1'rTzR [prob. of zirter, Teut:] to giggle or laugh by 

its. Fro 

TiTTLE-TATTLE, Prating, empty Diſcourſe: 

TYrTuzBancy [titubantia, L.] a Stuttering, Stammering, 
or Mifling in one's Words. 


T1TUBA'T10N, a Staggering, Reeling, Waving to and 
fro, or Stumbling, L. 

TiruBA'T1ON [in 4fron.] a Kind of Vibration or Shak- 
ing, which the Antients attributed to the Cryſtalline Heaven, 
to account for certain Irregularities they obſerved in the Mo- 
tion of the Planets. | | 

TrTULAR [titularis, L.] of or belonging to the Title. 

TrTuLAaR a Perſon inveſted with a Title, by Virtue 

T1i'TuLary & whereof he holds an Office or eſice, 
whether he performs the Functions thereof, or not. 

T1'TULARNEss [of titularis, L. and neſs. Eng. ] a titular 
Quality. | FT | | 

Ti'TYRE a Nick-name given to the Liquor or 

Or Ti'TTerY S ſtrong Waters, called Geneva or Genepre, 
prob. becauſe it makes the Drinkers merry, laugh, and titter. 

Ti“rxus [according to the Poets) a Giant, who, when 
Jupiter had defiled his Mother Elara, for fear of Juno, he 
put her in a Cave of the Earth till ſhe was delivered of her 
Son Tityus ; but when he became of Age, Juno, to revenge 
herelf, perſuaded him to raviſh Latona, which he attempt- 
ing, Jupiter ſtruck him dead with his Thunder-bolt; or, as 
others ſay, Apollo wounded him with his Dart, and ſo ſent 
him to Hell, where he was adjudged to have a Vulture feed 
upon his Liver, which grew again according as the Moon in- 
creaſed. This Giant is ſaid alſo to reach over nine Acres of 
Ground. 1 | 2 | 

 Tmg's18 [Twpas, Gr. a Section] a Figure in Grammar, 
by which a Compound Word is divided into two Parts, by 
ſome other Word that is put between, as Virgil, Septem ſub- 
jecta trioni, for Subjefta ſeptemtrioni. | 

To [ro, Sax.] unto. 

Top [tav, Sax.) a reptile Animal. 

ToasT [t9/um, L.] a Slice of Bread held before the Fire 
till 1 is brown; alſo a Perſon's Name whoſe Health is to be 
drank. w&:ha2'd 1 

To Toasr [toftum of torrere, L.] to make a Toaſt of 
Bread; alſo to propoſe a Health. \ be TM 

Tos a'cco [of Tobago, an Iſland in America, 'whence Sir 


| Francis Drake brought it into England) a Plant well known. 


Tonga“ econisr [un merchand de tabar, F.] one ho deals 

in Tobacco. „ 
Tocea ra ꝰ bs Mu. Books] ſignifies a Kind of extempore 
Tocca'roF Prelude or Overture, called in Hατνν a Ve- 
e een 30-46 RO EG NG 
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TO 
Tocxawaton, awholeſome and favoury Root, growing in 
Virginia, &c. | | 
op [vod, Sax.]+a Quantity of Wool of 28 Pound. 

To Dar [co-ve8, Sax.] this Day. 

; To Moxrow [Lo- mo pen, Sax.] the Day after the pre- 
ent. | 

To Nicurt [go-niht, Sax.) this Night. 

Torx [Va, Sax.) a Finger of the Foot. 
Tor {of a Horſe] the Stay of the Hoof upon the Fore- 
part of the Foot, comprehended between the Quarters. 

Torr [zoxe, Sax.] a Meſſuage or Houſe, or rather the 
Place where a Mefſuage once ſtood, that is now fallen or 
pulled down; alſo a Grove of Trees, | 

TorT-man, the Owner of a Toft. 

To'ca, a large woollen Mantle without Sleeves of divers 
Colours, ſet off with various Ornaments, worn by the Ro- 
mans, both Men and Women. 

TocarzD [togatus, L.] clothed with, or wearing a 
Gown. - 

Toox'ruzx [voa de ne, Sax.) in Company. 

To1r [of vi nian, Sax. ] Labour, Fains, Drudgery. 

To Toi [vi pian, Sax, to tire] Labour, Drudgery. 

Torts, Snares, Traps, or Nets, for catching wild 
Beaſts. | 

Torrtsome, full of Labour, weariſome. 

To1't.8oMENEss [of vi nian, Sax.) Laboriouſneſs, &c. 

Tor'Ler [toilette, F.] a fine Cloth ſpread upon a Table 
in a Bed-chamber, c. or in a Lady's Dreſſing- Room. 

'Torsx, a Fathom, F. | 

Toiso x, D'or [in Heraldry] a Golden Fleece. 

Toxkx [raen, Sax.] a Mark or Sign. Th 

To To'xen [Vvacnian, Sax.] to betoken, to ſhew ſome 
Sign dr Token. , 

Jo Tor [of tollere, L. to take away] in Law ſignifies to 
defeat or take away, as to 700 the Entry, is to take away the 
right of Entry. 

Tolz Do a Sword, the Blade of which was made in Toledo 
in Spain. 

op [of vellan, Sax, ] related. 

ToLleraBli'iity [tolerabilitas, L.] Tolerableneſs, Bear- 
ableneſs. | : 

To'LExaBLENESS [of falerabilis, L. and neſs] Bearable- 
neſs, Paſſableneſs, Indifferentneſs. 

To To'LERaTE [?olerare, L.] to ſuffer, bear with, permit, 
or connive at. : 

ToLERAT1ON, a Sufferance, Permiſſion, or Allowance. 

Civil ToLerAT1ON, fignifies Impunity and Safety in the 
State, for every Sect which does not maintain any Doctrine 
inconſiſtent with the Peace and Welfare of the State. 

Ecclefiaſtical TolERAT1ON, is an Allowance of Opinions, 
which, not being Fundamentals, do not hinder . thoſe who 
profeſs them, from being Members of the Church. 

Torr [Tol, Brit. vol, Sax.) a Tribute paid for Paſſage 
through a Place; alſo an Allowance for grinding Corn; alſo 
Liberty to buy and ſell within the Precincts of a Manour. 

Tour, the Sound of a Bell, giving Notice of a Death or 
Funeral. | 

To Torr [prob. of ze/lere] to bar, defeat, or take away, 
Law-Term. 

 ToLL-Corn, Corn taken at a Mill for grinding Corn. 

To ToLL a Bell, is to ring it after a particular Manner, to 
give Notice of the Death or Funeral of ſome Perſon. 

TorL-Hop, a ſmall Meaſure by which Toll was formerly 
taken for Corn in an open Market. 5 

ToLL-Booth, a Place in a City where Goods are weighed, 
to aſcertain the Duties or Impoſts on them. . 
Tor [according to ſome] a Liberty as well to take, as to 
be free from Toll; for they, who are infeoff'd of Toll, are 
Cuſtom- free. | . 

DPDrongb. Tol, Money paid for Paſſage in and through 
ſome High-ways, c. | | 

ToLr-Tray, Toll taken by a Tray or Diſh. | 

Traverſe-Toll, an Acknowledgement given for paſling 
through a private Man's Ground. Ae Hs 

Turn-ToLL,' a Toll paid at the Return of Cattle from 
Fairs or Markets, though they were not ſold. ! 

ToLsasTERP à Tribute antiently paid to the Lord of the 
| ToiszsrER & Manour, for Liberty to brew and fell Ale. 

To'Lszy, a Kind of Exchange or Place at Briſſal, 
where Merchants meet. a de de 

Torr Id. rollere loguelam, L.] a Writ whereby a Cauſe, 
cpending in a Court-Baron, is removed to the County- 

ourt. by WS . 
Torr [old Latin Law- Word] any Thing exacted or 
impoſed contrary to Right and Juſtice. 1 


TO. 
7 Tor. on, to allute, entice, or draw with fair Words, 


Tous Came, F. of tumulus, L. an Heap, or of * , 

Gr a Sepulchre, / Wir 1 

ombs were erected by the Antients as honorary Monu- 
ments of the Deceaſed, and as an Inducement to others to 
perform glorious Actions. Theſe Tombs were ſrequently 
in their own Lands, as among the Hebrews, +, or in the 
great Roads among the Romans, all which about the City 
were adorned with magnificent and coſtly Monuments or 
Structures; for it was not their Cuſtom to bury in their 
Temples, they being reſerved only for the Service of their 
Gods ; nor was it the Cuſtom of Chriſtians to bury in 
Churches, till ſome Centuries after the Eſtabliſhment of the 
Chriſtian Religion. 

Tombs were frequently ſet off with Ornaments and the 
E fligies of the Deceaſed in ſeveral Poſtures and Habits, for 
which antiently there were ſettled Rules; as, 

Gentlemen who died in Battel, and on the victorious 
Side, were repreſented with their Helmet on their Head, 
their Shield on the Left, and their Sword on the dexter Side 
naked, and with the Point upwards. 


Gentlemen who died in Battle, on the vanquiſh'd Side, 


were repreſented on their Tombs without their Coat over 


f 


Tonriox 


their Armour, with their Feet reſting on a dead Lion, ha- 
ving their Hands joined on their Breaſt, their Viſor lifted 
up, and their Sword in the Scabbard. Thoſe Gentlemen, 
who died Priſoners, were repreſented without Helmet, 
Sword, or Spur. | 

A Gentleman that had ſerved a great Part of his Life in the 


Army, and afterwards became a Religious Perſon, was re- 


preſented upwards in the Habit of the Order he profeſled, 
and below in compleat Armour. 

A Gentleman or Knight who had been vanquiſhed or 
killed in ſingle Combate, was repreſented in compleat Ar- 
mour, and his Battle-Ax out of his Arms, and lying by him, 
and his Left Arm a-croſs his Right. | 

If a Gentleman or Knight had been victorious, he was 
repreſented on his Tomb, armed on all Points, with his 
1 Arm a- croſs over the Left, and his Battle-Ax in his 

ms. 

A Knight or Gentleman that had been accuſed of Trea- 
ſon, Murder, or a Rape, or of having been an Incendiary, 
had no Monument, but was treated in the vileſt Manner, his 
Arms being broken, his Body dragg'd on a Hurdle, and ei- 
ther hung upon a Gallows, or caſt out to be devoured. by 
the Fowls of the Air. | | 

The Son of a General or Governor of a Caſtle, or forti- 
fied City, if he died when the Place was beſieged, though 
he was ever ſo young, was pourtray'd in compleat Armour, 
with his Head reſting on an Helmet, inſtead of a Pillow. 

Clergymen were repreſented in their Pontifical or Sacerdo- 
tal Habits. 

Kings and Princes, let them die after what Manner ſo 
ever, were pourtray'd on their Tombs in their Armour, with 


their Eſcutcheons, Crown, Creſt, Supporters, and all the 


other Marks of Royalty. | 

Tom-Boy [of Tom, for Thomas, and Boy] a ramping, 
frolickſome, rude Girl. | 

Tome [tomus, L. D, Gr. a Diſſection or Separa- 
tion, of gyro, Gr. to cut or divide] a diſtinct Volume 
of a large Book. 


Tom'ExnTOUS Wooll. ; 
TomEnTuMn, Flocks, Shear-Wooll, ſuch as is uſed in ſtuff- 


Tara Lf eng ts L.] made of Flocks of 


ing Beds, Ec. L. 


TomtxTuM [with Botani/fs] that thick, woolly Subſtance 


or Down, with which the Leaves and Stalks of many Plants 


are covered. 
TomenTo'sus, a um [in Botan. Writers] woolly, E. 
. Tomrz'rica [of Towne of repre, Gr. to cut] Medi- 


cines, which opening the Pores of the Body, with their 


ſharp Particles, cut the thick and ſlimy Humours. The 
ſame that are called Attenuantia and Incidentia, L. 
Tonic [Townd, Gr.] the Art of Carving in Wood or 
Ivory. 10 

oui Dentes [with Anat.] the Cutting-Teeth, 1. e. 
the Fore-Teeth, I. | | 


Touix [with 'Zewellers] a Weight of about three Ca- 


rats. | x 
Touixkso, the American Humming-Bird. 


ortar, made to keep out Rain. ; | 
TowoTo'cia [of an- a Section, and zu, Gr. a 


Touxix dt Gunnery] the Stopple of a great Gun or . 


Birth] the Cutting of a Child out) of the Womb; * 


4 
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Wiſe called Seis Cæſaria and Hyſtrotomoturia: 
Ton, a Tone, ral. 
a” Tha tonne, F.] a Liquid Meaſure containing four 
ogſheads ; alſo twenty hundred Weight. 
Toxin [in Architefure]'a Member, a round Moulding 


like a Ring, that incircles the Baſes, Cornices, or Archi- 


traves of Pillars, according to the ſeveral Orders, Ital. the 
ſame as Aftragal. 

Toxs [ton, F. tonus, L. byes, Gr.] a certain Degree of E- 
levation or Depreſſion of the Voice, or of Sound; alſo u 
State, Frame, or Diſpoſition, as the Tone of the Nerves, 
{LY 
Tor Cann, L. yes, Gr.] the Sound of the Voice, high 
or low, mean, deep, or ſhrill. No 

Tonk [in Muſick] is a certain Degree of raiſing or ſinking 
the Voice, and 1s uſually defin'd to be the fixth Part of an 


Octave, ſaid to be compoſed of five Tones and two Semi- 


tones. A Tone, or whole Note, is alſo divided into nine 
{mall Parts, call'd Comma's ; five of which are appropriated 
to the greater Semitone, and four to the leſſer. 

Toxcs [tong, Dar. vangan, Sax.] an Utenſil for taking 
up of Fire-Coals, &c. | 

Toxcusx [tonghe, Dan. 'Tunige, Sax.] the Inftrument of 
Speech, Organ of Taſte, c. in Animals. 

Toxcvinc [with Gardeners] a particular Method of 
Grafting, by making a Slit with a Knife in the bare Part of 
the Stock downwards; this ſome call Slipping. 

To Swallow the Tou en Hor ſemen] is ſaid of a Horſe 
when he turns it down his Throat, which makes him wheeſe 
as if he was ſhort-winded. 

Aid of the Toucu [with Horſemen] is a Sort of agreeable 


Clacking, or a certain Sound made by the Rider, c. by 


ſtriking the Tongue againſt the Roof of the Mouth, when he 
would animate the Horſe, ſuſtain him, and make him work 
well in the Manage. | 

To'xic [in Medicine] is apply'd to a certain Motion of the 
Muſcles, wherein the Fibres, being extended, continue their 
Extenſion in ſuch a Manner, as that the Part ſeems immove- 
able, tho' in reality it is in Motion. 

Toxic [with Anat.] that tremulous Motion or Vibration 
of the Nerves and Fibres in a human Body, which is much 
altered by their different Tenfion. | | 

To'x1ca (, Gr.] ſuch Things which, being outward- 
ly apply'd to the Limbs, ſtrengthen the Nerves and Ten- 

ons. | 

To'nic 

To'xicx S{tonicus, of Torres, Gr.] belonging to the Tone. 

To'nical 

To'nnace? a Duty paid to the King for Goods exported 

* on 2 imported in Great-Britain, in Ships, &c. 
as a certain Rate for every 'Tun-Weight. 


To'nxETIGHT [o/d Rec.] the Quantity of 2- Tun in the 


Freight or Bulk of a Ship. 
Too [do, Sax.] over-much. 
To'ns1L [tonfilis, L.] that may be ſhorn, clipped, &c. 
TonsIiLLAE [with Anatomifts] two Glands or Kernels, 
commonly called the Almonds of the Ears; they are ſituat- 
ed at the Root of the Tongue, on each fide the Mouth. 
Toxso'R1ovs [?onſorius, L.] belonging to a Barber. 
To'xsuxE [?on/ura, L.] Clipping, Polling, or Shaving. 
Tool ['rool, Sax.] an Inſtrument of any kind. 
To Toor [tuten, Du.] to blow a Horn, c. 
Toorn [of Tod, Sax.] | 
To'orn- Ach [Todace, Sax.] the Aching of the Teeth. 
Toorkix [in Archite.] a Corner-Stone left for more 
Building. | ; 
 Toorn-Wort [do day - / pt, Sax.] an Herb. 
TooThn-Wreft, an Inſtrument for drawing of Teeth. 
\Too'THLEss [vo dlea y, Sax. ] without Teeth. - 
Too'rysomE [ToDYume, Sax.) pleaſant to the Taſte. 
Too'THsoMENEsS [To DYomneype, Sax. ] Pleaſantneſs to 


the Taſte, 


Tor [top pe. Brit. Top, Sax.] the uppermoſt End or 
Height of a Thing; alſo a Play-thing for Boys. 

To Toy, to put a Top on a Thing ; alſo to exceed or be 
higher than. | EIS 

Tor of a Ship, is a round Frame of Boards lying upon the 
croſs Trees, near the Head of a Maſt. _ 

Top-MasTs [in a Ship] are four, the Main-Top-maſ?, the 
Fore- top-maſt, the Mijen-top,maſt, the Sprit- ſail - top - maſt, 
which are made faſt and ſettled into the Heads of the Main- 
maſt, Fore-maſt, Miſen-maſt, and Bow-Sprit, reſpectively. 


Tor the Yard-Arms [ Sea-Phraſe] ſignifies, Make the Ends 


of the Yards hang higher or lower. 


: 


Tor 2 Starbeard [ Sea-Phraſe) means, Hale up the Larboard- 


Side. 


3 


To Tor the 8ail-Yards (in Sea-Language) is to 8 _ | 


g even, 


Tor-Armings [in a $hip] are a ſort of Clothes hung a. 


bout the round Tops of the Maſts' for Show. 


 Tor-gallant-Maft-Ropes, are thoſe Ropes which are uſed 
n ſtriking the Top-maſts of the Main and Fore-maſts. 


Top-Rope: [in 4 Ship] are thoſe Ropes which the Mariners 


uſe in ſtriking the Top-maſts of the Main and Fore-maſts. 
Toyarcu 8 L. walfye, of v a Place and 
devs, Gr. a Governor] a Governor of any Place. 
"OPARCHY Cre, Gr.] a ſmall State or Signiory con- 
ſiſting of a few Cities or Towns, or a petty County govern'd 
by a Toparch. 5 | 
Toraz [rend tes, Gr.] a precious Stone reſembling the 
Colour of Gold. | 
Toraz [in Hera/dry] the golden Colour in the Coats of 
Nobility. 
To Toys [toper, F.] to drink freely, liberally, or ſtoutly. 
Torx [in Surgery] a kind of Swelling in the Bones. 
TorHaceovs [of ap@, Gr.] gritty, _ 
To'yxeT [NBJN, Heb. i. e. a Drum] a Valley where the 


Ammonites ſacrificed their Children to Maloch, and cauſed © 


Drums to be beaten to prevent their Cries from being heard. 

To rns. IN, Gr.] any gritty or earthy Matter abound- 
ing in ſome mineral Waters, and concreting upon the Sides 
of Veſſels in which they have been contained for a long 
Time, or on hard Bones which have lain long in them; and, 
on the account of the Reſemblance it bears to Chalk, it is 
apply'd to a chalky Subſtance or a ſtony Concretion in any 
Part of an animal Body, L. 0 

ToriA “RIA [with Botaniffs] the Garden Brank-Urſin, F. 

To'p1ary [topiaria, L.] the Art of making Arbours, c. 
with Trees or Twigs and Herbs cut and planted. 

To'rI x, great Drinking. 

Toy-heavy, heavy at the Top; drunk. 

Toric [in Rhetorick] a probable Argument drawn from 
the ſeveral Circumſtances and Places of a Fact, c. 

To'r1cx [with Phyſicians] that which is outwardly apply'd 
to the Patient's Body to cure him. x 
Topica [in Logic] the Art of inventing and managing 
all kinds of probable Argumentations, L. 

Toricxs [topica, L. Tomyg, of wx@r, Gr. a Place] com- 
mon Places or Heads of Diſcourſe. | 

Topic [Tomx, Gr.] the Invention or Finding of Argu- 
ments. 

To'eice [with a pg” that Part of Logick that treats of 
Topicks or the Head or Place of Invention. | 

To'r ie [topicus, L. topique, F. of romxòs, Gr.] of, or 

To' Ick 7 pertaining to a particular Place or common 
Head of a Diſcourſe. 

Toro'crAaPHIC [ topographicus, L. topographique, F. 

ToroGRa'PHICAL > of cromryenpmes, Gr.] pertaining 

TorocRa'Pyick J to the Art of Topography. 

TorocRa'rHick Charts, are Draughts of ſome ſmall Parts 
of Earth, or of ſome particular Place, without regard to 
its relative Situation; as of London, Amſterdam, Paris, &c. . 

Toro“ o R ATH [topographia, L. topographie, F. of mes 
ela, of Tims, a Place, and yeggw, to deſcribe] the Art of 
deſcribing particular Places, or ſome ſmall Quantities of Land, 
Sc. as a Pariſh, Town, Manour, e. 

To'ee1nc [of vop, Sax.] eminent, chief, noted, c. 

To'rrI NO the Lifts Jin Sea Language] is Haling the Top- 

ſail Lifts, ſo that they ſay, top a Starboard, or top 4 Port, 
i. e. hale up the Starboard or Larboard Lift. 

Toro'THtesy [of rom,, Gr.] the Deſcription of a 


Place. | 
To'rsy-Tu'xvy [dope in xu ye, Sax. q. d. Tops in 
Turfs, i. e. Heads on the Turfs or the Ground] upſide- 


down. ä | 

Tor [Vo ha, 4250 a Tower or high Place. 

Toxck [in Heraldry] a Wreath, F. Ann 

Toxcn [torche, F. prob. of torris, L.] a Flambeau, Link, 
&c. 3 | 
Toxcu-Reoyal ¶ Hunting-Term] that Start on a Stag's-Head 
which grows next above the Royal. * 

To'xcuLar Herephili [in Anat.] that Part in the Duplica- 
tures of the Dura Mater, ſormed of the Concourſe of a 
Branch of the longitudinal Sinus with the lateral Sinu's.. 

ToxculA' is [with Surgeons] a Contrivance for ſtopping 
the Flux of Blood in Amputations. : 

Toxcula's1s [in Anat.] a Vein which goes up by the 
Infide of the Skull to the Brain, | 


Toxcngnts [with Horſemen] a long Stick with a Hole at D 


the End of it, thro" which runs a Strap of Leather, the 


two Ends of which, being tied together, ſerve to 9 
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with a Plate of Divi 


TD 
and cloſely tie eg Nat von oth Gr i — 
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Tonvpvron Tria, Gre] the Kerb Res Wer 


Ton 7 (in Arbirecture] a thick: round * er 
Tous 5 in the Baſes of Columns. 


Tonk 7 [of dr nan, Sax?" to tear}: did An 105 Was 
Torn { torn- : fee 


 Toxzu'ma Leeb, Gr.) einbolled Work, Kino ak” 


| To'ngumato'charny {of migivaun and yeage, Gr!) the 
2 res _ Baſo 
relieos 8. | 5 * tes! 


Toene lerelun Gr). «the. Aut of: Emboſing 
c. L 


To Tonus'ny [of tormentare, L. emen, FJ. to Pat 
to Pain or Torture. 

To'xuRNTH tor men tum, L ] a Violent Pain ſuffered by the 
Body; alſo great Grief or Trouble of Mind 3 

To'aui NA (with Wann the Griping of the Guts 
or Wind-Cholick,' L. * 

To'x uA byfterica, the Womb- Cholick, a Diſeaſe” to 
which Women of à lax and ill: Habit of — are ſab- 
ject. | 
— To'x Minx foft- partum, theAfter-Pains of. Women af 
ter Delivery, L. 

TokMENTI'LLA [with Botanifts)the Herb Tornenti, L 

Toa uz“ iN {tormentant; F.] cauſing Pain or Tor- 
ture. 

'TorME'NTINGNESS, a tormenting Quality or Patulty. 

Torxsx'po;'a:fudden. and violent Guſt of Wind or r Storm, 
Span. 

To dk i1Lg[ornatilis, L.] turned or made A: a wheel 

To'aN GOT [Tournee, F.] the Sun Flower. 9. 

To' RI {rorpidus, L.] benumbed, flow, heavy.. 

Tori Ess [of -torpidus, L.] Benumbedmeſs. * --'/.- 

To'xqQus [in Heraldry] à round Roll of Cloth twiſted; 
ſuch as is the Bandage frequinitly ſeen in Armories Bout the 
Heads of Moors, Savages, c. 

To'x RA [9/4 Deeds] a Mount or Hill: 

-\'ToxreFa'cT1ON, a Scorching or Parching, > / © - 
ToxR ETA“ io [in Pharmacy] the Laying of a Drug or 
other thing on a Plate of Metal placed over Cook till it be. 

come pliable to the Fingers. 


To' RRZN r [rorrens, L.] a ſtrong and violent Stream of 
Water: i97 


Toanzur [in a figurative Senſe] great Heat, a” Violence 


of Paſſion, a ſwift Stream of Eloquence, Se. . 
TorRICELLIAN Infirument [of Torricellius an Tralian the 
Inventer of it] a'Glaſs-Tube or Pipe of about three Foot 
long, and a- Quarter of an Inch Bore, ſealed or cloſed by 
Fire at one End, and quite filled at the other with Quick- 
ſilver ; which unſealed End, being ſtopp'd with the Finger, is 
thruſt down into ſome Quick-filver contained in a Veſſel; and 
then the Finger being taken away, and the Tube ſctrupright, 
the Quick-filver will run out or deſcend till it remains in the 
Tube of the Height of between twenty eight and chirty one 


Inches, leaving an empty Space in the upper Part. 


The Quick-filver, being thus ſuſpended or hanged up, will 
increaſe or leſlen its Height in the Tube, according as the 
Weather alters for dry or wet; and being put into a Frame, 

flows, ſhewing the ſeveral Degrees, is 
called a Mercurial Barometer or ie ſilver e 
Glaſs. 


To'R rip) larridun, L.] burning-hot, ſcorched, or parch- 
ed. 

To'rr1DNness [of torriditas, L.] Sedrchadnetg? Scorch. 
ingneſs, Parchednefs, Parchingneſs, 'Dryneſs. 

To To'xrity' [torrefarere, L. to roaſt, toaſt, parch; or 
dry up. 

To? n a Torning: alen, Writhing, or Wreſt- 
ing, V. | 

Torr rin Law] an Iajary, Wrong F. 

TorT- -Feafar [ſin Law] a Treſpaſſer or Doer of Wong.” 

 ToxTtav'xss [in Henne are ſmall Rounds; which 
ſome take to be Cakes, others owls, others Wounds, elpe- 
cially when they are red. F. | 

Tyg'xTiLE [oprritis, L.] bent, bowed, wreſted, wreathed, 


_ wrinkled. 


:' To'xTIvE [tor i0Ws; L.] wang ont, pressed hard. 


To's TNess {ſpoken of a Rope, &c.] Straightneſs, 
Tightneſs, by being hard pulled; alſo Writhenrels Wrin- 


kledneſs. 


* | 


Toa rolsxR Corte, F.] an amphibious Animal that lives 
both on the Land and in the Water. 


Toxrolsg [Hierbgtyph.) was by t 3 Antony red tes 
See on tis” "IP ot on ova e ann the 


alas * 


— 


Td | 


hot Beams of the Noon:Suri; to ſig any l peby Weetch fallen 
into the Power of a Tyrant, * whoſe Hands he cannot 
eſcipe 4 for they ſay the Sun Beams do ſo charm the Tor: 
tolſe, chat it can ſcaree moue Or change its Reſidence.” They 
allo vſed it to repreſent Sloth, becauſe it is of a Very Tazy Na- 
ture, and Now in its March“ They alſo by it repreſented a 
Man ready and armed a mſt the Peg of ſuch a8 would 


injure him, becauſe the oreGie is always ſorfified againſt the 


Attempts of his — 
Toru us Ctartuoſus, ry winding or turning many 


Ways 
Toavvors Figure; is a" Figure, one Part of which goes 
round with another. 


To'xTuousnEss [of tortuoſus, I” tortineue, F. and neſs) 
Windingneſs or the Turning in and out. 

To'rror ABLE, capable of being tortured: ' 

To To' &TURE [of farturer, F.] to torment; .. © 

To'rkTuURE [torture, F.] Torment, 'a * Pain inflict- 
ed on à Criminal or raren weuſed, to make hit” confeſs the 


Fruth. 


Preparalivt Ton 0 is is ned to be niente manenti- 
bn, ſo that if the "Accuſed do not confeſs, he cannot be 
condemned to Death, but only ad omnia tithe mn lem. 

Definitive Tox run, is that a condemned Criminal i is put 
to, to make him confeſs his Accomplices. 


To'xvirty [rorvitar; L. 1 Sour-lookedneſs , | Crabbedneſs of 


Countenance, 

Tous, 'a Bed, a Cord for u Bed; e 

Tous [in Architect. ] call'd alſo Tere or Thore, is a round 
Member which encompaſſes the Baſe of a Pillar, between the 
Plinth and the Lift, reſembling" the Shape of à large Ring, 


or round Cuſhion, as it were, ſwelling out with the Weight | 


of the Pillar lying on it, L. 


'To'ay,'a\Name which the Protefants in 1 en gave to 
thoſe {rib Robbers, c. that were -outlaw'd for Robbery 
and Murther ; alſo the Enemies of King Charles I. accuſing 


him of favburing the Rebellion and Maſſacre of the Pro- 


teftants in Ireland, gave his Partizans the Name of Tories ; 


but of late the Name has been tranſmitted to thoſe that affect | 


the Style of Higb- Church. Men, and fince the Death of King 
James II. to the Partizani of the Chevalier de St. George. 
To'sxzp;'See Tozed: (fo 9D) 
To Toss incert. Etym 1 0 hto ap. Waun 
Toss-ror, a Drinker, a Drunkard. 425 
A Tor [-panis toſtut, L.] Bread 6 500 at th Fire; alſo 
the Nomination of a Perſott-whoſe Health is to be drink. 2 
JD Tot [toftum ſup, of torrere, L.] to bake or harden by 
holding before the Fire ; alſo to nne 2 erh whoſe 
Health they would have drank. cn Wah 


To'TaL  [totalis, L.] whole” intire, 


Torauiry® T\foralitas," LJ the Wholeneſs or whole 
To'raungess {© Sum 
Torr D [inthe Exchequer] a Term mY) of thoſe Debts, 
Sc. due to the King, which the foreign Oppoſer, Sc. notes 
with the Word rot, q. d. ſo many or much, . 
To'TTERAY [at Malden in Efjex] an — cuſtomary 
Payment of 44.” ſor every Buſhel and half of Corn ſold in 
that Market, the proper Word is Toll. trag. 
To'TTERING: [of deal ian, Fax.] Taking) ſtaggering, 
_y ning or noc to and fro, as though ready to 
a 


To'ruu, 2 Whirl Box, 4 Kind of Die that is turned 


round. 


Torum [with Logicians] i i.e. the While, is uſed to ſignify 


ſuch a Whole as is compoſed of ſeveral Parts really diſtin, 


whoſe Parts are termed integral Parts, as the Apartments of 


a Houſe, the Precincts of a City, or the Provinces of a King- 


dom; and this they diſtinguiſn from another Whole, which 
in Latin is call'd Omne. 


Tov'can [in Aen.] 4 | Confteation of the South 
Hemiſphere.” 

To Toven.{toicher, F. 1 to put the Hand, Aer! Oc. to 
a Thing; alſo to lie cloſe by, fo as to touch! alſo to try Me- 
tals by rubbing them on # Touch- Stone. | 


Tovcn ¶ tauebe, F.] Feeling, A Stroke, ere. all a Proof 


or Trial of Metals. 


Toven [in Mach] an Orgin% aid to have a good Touch, 
when the Keys cloſe and lie down well, being neither too 


looſe nor too ſtiff. 


Tou- Suma, à Stone to try Gold and Silver on. 

Tovcn #he Wind [in Sea-Language) is a DireRtion 1 to the 
Steerſman at the Helm to g che ke dr As near ths Wind. as 
may be. 

rods; a Sort of eld roten, ary Wood; that will 
tale A eg. 70. gr dpi 
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Toben, Aptneſs to be offided with at. 
Tess, .[of toucher, F. e e a gy 


ternal Sen (dull and inderier in Respect to others; yet it is 


common, and very neceſſary to us :) By Means of this 
e Animals receive tangible Qualities. That there is alſo 
an internal Senſe of Touching or Feeling, is evident from Pains 
of the Cholick 3 the Nerves and Fibres, which are the Or- 
gans of the genſes, being dil} on the Infide as wall as 
the Outſide of the Body, a therefore the Veins, Arteries, 


Membrongt, ond dt Appendages the Coats partake of Thi: 


0 venx [of tube, F.] apt to be offended with, &c. 
3 een Sax. ] not brittle or apt to break, hard, 


n, GHNESS [rohnexye, gar.] Strongueſs and Unapt- 
neſs to be broken or disjointed, the Ar to IG 

Tous, a Journey about a Country, . 

Toux, a lofty Flight, Milian. 

Tov'zxnamsnT {prob. of tgra-amanto, Ital. tary, F.] a 
martial Exerciſe formerly uſed by Perſons of Note, who de- 
ſixed to gain Reputation byiFeats of Arms, even from the 
King himſelf to the private Gentleman. They encountered 
one another on Horſeback with Spears or Lances. See Fufts. 

Tov/zniqQueT, a Turn- ſtile, F. 

Toux NI ET [with Sywrgeoss] a Gripe · Stick uſed i in ſtop- 
ping the the Flux of Blood in Amputations. 

out in Cookery] a Sort of Paſtry-Work baked in Pye. 

Tour tems pret et encore Ji. e. that is always ready and 

is ſo at this preſent] is a Plea in Law by Way of Excuſe or 


ence for him that is ſued for een any Debt or 


Duty belonging to the Plaintiff. 


OV"ZED £ pulled about, tumbled, rumpled. 


Tov'zLED 


Tow ſtop; Sar. ] che hard or coarſer Part of Hempor Flax. 


To Tow [ceon, Sax. toghen, Du. teuer, F.] to drag or 
hale along the Water by a Rope 

TowW ARD F vo pea nv. Sax, ] inclining to 4 Place, Buſi- 

Tow'arDs { neſs, Fc. 

Tow'acs [444, F.] Money paid to the Owner of Ground 
adjoining to a River for, towing Barges, Ec. thro” his 
Ground 3 alſo the Act of Towing.. 

Tow'aRDTIx Ess [topeanolicney ye, Sar. Inclinableneſs 
to that which is laudable, Seen Orderlineſe, &c. 

Tow'aRDLY [vopea police, 8ax.] orderly, obedient, in- 
clinable to that which is good and commendable, Wc. 

To'ws1 [not improbably.of Top, Sax. the coarſer Part of 
Flax, Towels being ufually made of coarſe Lännen] al[ Cloth 
to wipe Hands on, c. 

Tower [vop, Sax. turris, L. une tour, F.] a Place of 
Defence. 

Hollow Towsr [in Fortification), a Rounding, made of the 
Remainder of a Briſure, to join the Courtin'to the Orillon. 

Tow'ERINd long ſought [in Cattle] a Diſeaſe which pro- 
ceeds from Leanneſs. 

Town vun, Sax. ] a Space or Diviſion of Ground, 
whereon Houles are built. 

Tow'nsu1P,: the Privileges or Digoitiee appertaining to a 
Town Corporate. 

Tow xs-Man, one born 1 in the lame Town. 

Tow, (probably of do, Sax. or Tower, on account 
of Towers being uſually high built] a high or lofty Flight. 

To Tow, to ſoar a-loft, to fly high; to aim at high 


Things. 


Tow'RIxNq, ſoaring aloft, Er. ILY 
Tow'RINGNEss, a lofty Soaring, high "og jelyQuriage, 
Haughtineſs. 
Tow rvus[ Hunting-Term] a Rocbuck, eager for Copulation, 
is ſaid to go to his Towrus.. 
To Towze [incert. Etym. or prob, of teze] to tug or 
pull about, to rumple, ruffle gr tumble. 
ox ic [prob. of Fes, Gr. a Bow. ] a particular Sort 
of Poiſon utſed by the [ngians to their Arrows, in order to 
render Wounds made by them incurable. 
Tox ical. [toxicus, L. of ers, Gr.] venomous. 
Tov, a Play-thing, a Trifle 
To Tor, to play with, to Sake to dally wih. 
Tox isn, apt or given to toy with, cual or uſe Dal- 
liance, Sc. | 
Toy'LtT. See Toilet. 
TovrIA Rs Lal Rect} a Weather · Sheep or dam. 
0 7 Tozx, to po. e to make ſoft. 
py YNES Tre libs tozed Wooll. 
TRA'BAL 26% ] belonging to a Beam. 


Txa'vzateD; [trabratys, L.,] having an Extablatare, viz. 


a Projecture on the Top of the Wall which ns the 
Tinber- work of the Roof. ue | 


Tac, a Footſtep, Track, or Print. 


TY 


We IDLE Cin Aa — 
viz. the Projecture on the Top of the Wall NN 
2 — the Timber work of Rοονον. un : + + 5 
Trans {with Meri an eee Meneor 3 in 
the Air, like a Beam, . 3.20 ai T 
Tuns, 8 | A 4 1297 


Taa'cun Lat, Þ-J-Jollowed by, 3 
oy n Lines an Paper, * are an 
Ce, 6 | IC 
Tz a'czn, one that follows the Trac or Toller ; al 


' that traces out Lines in a Draught, 5&5; 


Txacrs [prob. of trabere, to = Part of the rat. 
ture of Draught -Horſes, . 


of Gr. 

TRACHELAGRA Lol 1 Gr. the Wind. Pipe or 
Neck, and 499er, Gr. a Capture] the Gout in the Neck: 
rer 11025 5 rt. Gr. che Herb Throat - 

ork 

Trxacnoua [med 4 Gr.] a Scab or-Roughnefs of 
the inner Part of the 2 

Taschen T icuι [of v own, Gr.] 2 Sort of Me- 
dicine for the Eyes. 

Tzacx {trace, F.] a Footſtep, the Mark of a/ Wheel, 
ul Run of a Ship, or any other remaining Mark of any 

ing. 


' Ta Track [of tracer, F. or traftus, L.] to follow the | 
Trace, Footſteps, or Mark, that any Thing. leaves behind it 


aſſing. 
Fung [with Hunter,] the Footing of a Wild-Beaft. 
TRAcr v nab. Sax. tradtatus, L. traite, F.] a Trea- 
tiſe or Diſcourſe printed, Ec. an Eſſay. 
TRA CTA BIE [traftebilis,' L. traitable, F.) eafily ma- 
naged ar ordered; alſo gentle, flexible. 
TascrenrExEss [of treffabilis, L. and if] a man 


Diſpoſition. 
Txa'crarz. See Fact. 


Ta A“cTRIx [in Geumetry] a curve Line called alſo dar- 
narig. 


A Txapz, a Mechanick Art, E mployment, Handicraft, 


Buying and Selling, &c. 

Tra'DER {of tratta, 8 Trade, Tal. which Iii bu con- 
jectures to have been derived of tradendo, L. delivering] a 
Dealer, a Trafficker, a Merchant. 

8 MAN, a Buyer or Seller by dull. Aa Shopkeeper, 

"gs 
TzxaDps-Wind,. 2 Wind, which at certain Times blows 
regularly one Way at Sea, of very great Service in Trading- 
Voyages. 

Txa'ninc, Buying, Selling, Traffick cither at Home or 
Abroad. 

Txavr1'T1ON, the ſucceſſive Delivery Qr- Tranſmitting of 
Opinions or Doctrines, &fc. to Poſterity. 

Taabiriox, the Act of delivering a Thing from one 
Hand to another, F. of I. 

TRraDiT10N [in Theelog.)} thoſe Laws, Doctrines, Rehati- 
ons, c. Which have been handed down to us from our 
Forefathers, without being written. 

Apupolical TMA ITI [with the Romans] the ur urit- 
ten Word of God, which deſcended from the Apoſtles to 
us, through a continual Succeſſion of the Faithful. 

Ecelefeaſtice! Trapitions are certain Statutes, Ordinan- 
ces, or Regulations concerning the Rites and Circumſtances 
of Religion, inſtituted fince the Time of the Apoſtles by 
Councils, Popes, &c. and that have continued ta the preſent 
Time, through a conſtant Obſervance of the Church. 


Written T&ap1T1oN[with the Romans] that of which there 


are ſome Traces in the antient Fathers and Doctors, 
Unwritten TRADITION is that of which no Signs or 
Footſteps are to be found in any. of the Fathers which are 
no ank. 
aus Tuna Jos or vertaiging to Tradition; Ks: 
Tx ap1'rIONISTs [?rad:tionaric,, F.] one who: ſtands. up 
for or follows Tradition, - - 
Txa'piroRts, Traytors, a Title given by the Pri- 


mitive Chriſtians to, thoſe wha delivered up their Bibles in 


the Time of Perſecution. L. 
Ta Trxapu'cs. [traduceres L. 
parage, or ſlander, 


*. to defarae, Speak. i of dif 


PrAnv'ClANS, ſuch; who held that Original Sin waranſ- 
mitted from Fathers to Children, or was communicated 
by Way of Generation ſrom the Father to the Child. | 


T'Rapuc'T19N, a. Tranilating or Turning I 
RA'F-_ 


guage into another; 3 ; allo A Detaming, f. of 1. 


TRACHEA [with AS, the ee or Wind-Pipe, _ 
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g Tasterten 1 of er F. Ruyin * gel- 
. 2 Tr ofe of g ed B.] Buyi Wade 3 


"Tax'ryicxing — ling as a 


D Tha'nricr nicer art, Ital. r F. 1. 
ſell; to deal as/a Tradeſman or Me J an, 


N mmcap un {with l an 8 che Tame 10 4 


* 
* TE 1 . 


n as [tr anche; L. of 46 
Gr. f. 6. Goat's- Thorn] 2 Fab va, 
Tae“ ou [rragedus, wie ws tragique,. F. ap- 
Toe, Gr. of ray, a Goat, and G W, a Song, becauſe. 
in antient Time the Actors of pg. had a Goat given 

them for their Reward] an Actor or Writer of Tragedies. 


 Txx/orny [trage dia, L. tragedie, F. Trayud\a, Gr. 
a lofty Sort of Play, in which great Perfons arc brought 700 | 


the Age che Subject - Matter of it is always troubleſome, $ 


and the Concluſion of it — 


Tyagedy is in Imitation of one juſt, great, and pep bable Xe 


error and 


tion, not told but repreſented 5 which, by mary 
Pity, conduces to purge. the Paſſions in the Minds of Men. 
It it che principal Part of Dramatick Poetry, and the Fable or 
Deſign is the principal Part of Tragedy. 


In Tragedy, it is not abſolutely neceſſary that there ſhould. 


be Hiſtorical Truth; but there muſt always be a Veriſimility, 
and; at the ſame Time, to make it wonderful is one of the 
moſt difficult Tasks in Poetry. 

There are in it three Unities required, viz. of Aktion, 
Time, and Place; which Unities bave been eſtabliſhed by 
Criticks,' to bring the Drama as near Nature as poſſible. 

1. Unity of (Aion, Two Actions, that are different and 
independent, will diſtract the Attention and Concernment 
of the Audience; and of conſequence deſtroy the Poets De- 
ſign, which is to move Terror and Pity. 

2. Unity of Time. Mr. Dryden aſcertains the Unity of 
Time to be twenty · ſour Hours: That one Act muſt not take 


up half a Day, but the Time of every Act be equally di- 
vided. And Aviſlonle ſuys, that the Time of Tragedy ought 
to be included in that which the Sun takes to perform his 


Career in, or very neat it. But Darier fays, that Ariſtorle 
meant the Courſe of the Sun in 4 Day, from his Riſing; to 
his Setting, fourteen or fiſteen Hours Time; and that he 
ſays is tos lang: And that the moſt perfect Pieces are thoſe 

of Sepbocles, which require no longer Time for the Action 


4 the | Repreſentation takes up 3 winch in Spb, * | 


Plays is not above four Hours. 

3. Unity of Plate [in the Drama} Mr. Dryden fays; re- 
quires” that the Scene ought to be the ſame at ＋ End, that 
it was at the Beginning of the Play, the ſame throughout. 
But this Unity is {dom obſerved in our taking Plays. If 

the Poets were confined to that, they would want Intrigue- 
Room. 

TRr'AGEAE > {in Pie Powders groſly beaten, 

TaschLAruus [rrawulag@rs, of ve, a: Goat, and 
Bages, a Hart, Gr.] a Goat - Hart or great Deer 3; a certain 
Beaſt found in the Foreſts of Bohemia, and elſewhere, that 
has a Breaſt and ſhaggy Hair like 4 Goat, but otherwiſe like 
a Stag, L. 

TRAaGICKL-[tragicus, - L. tragigut, F. TR@yds, Gr. 
pertaining to Tragedy, mournful, diſaſterous, fatal. f 

Tr aci-Comedy [tragi-romedia, ; L. tragi-comedit, F.] 
a Play, in part 8 and in part Comedy. 

Traci-Contical [tragicus- comicus, L. nene F. ] 
partly tragical and partly comical. | 

Tacx Poet à Writer of Tragedies. ' 

Tx4/caun [TT, of Tees, Gr. 2 a» Goat] the Herb 
White Dittany; alto a certain Shrub, reſembling Juniper, 
the Leaves of which in Autumn ſmell like à Goat. | 


1 TA acoxndTUN [with Botaniſti] the Herb Wild Campion, 


TACO NIA [Tewyoria, Gr.] the Herb — IL. 

TRracoro'con |reayontyor, Gr.) the Plant Goat's-Beard. 

| Trxaco'ryruM'[TeggTvegs, Gr.] a kind of Buck- Wheat 
or Bollimong, I. 

Taacoxcnis [with Botanifts] the Herb Regent; hs 

Fa conf NUM [Tep weaver, Gr. ] the Herb Goat's- 


Origany. 
Tx acos [regzee, Gr.] a Goat, I. 


Tacos Lat th Botaniſhs the Shrub Wood-bind or Honey- 


ſuckle, L. 


TRA“ Ous [Tgs'yes, Gr. a Goat] the reien of che 


ane next the Temple, ſo called, Þecavle 4 it is ſometimes 


ry. 

| Taajeert vious: [rrajeftitias, Li J ee Money 

ee is 1 as is carried over oh at. * Peril n the 
NOor. oF TOTO "Y 


7 N U N is 


my 


Teen croxx 4 Pl 158 8 Aſtron.) is | its Path. or 
Orbit, or the ha os Lig Poa Pr TOE ** 
To Tr avi prob. of rtł N LT 00 
to hong on the 8 
TRaAii- _ in a 8515 u catved Bofrd on eich fie 
of her Beak, whic Teaches from the main Stem to the Fig 
or to the r nnen 
Tae [trainer,. 159 to bring up, to if d 
T&ain, a long Part of Garthent tha ray on - 
Ground Aſo a Company of Atzendants of 4 8 —— 


cy 2112 


alſo a long Row, Order, or Line; alſo 4 Where 
AT ax [of Artillery] the great Guns and warlſke 8 
which belong to an Army in the Field. 
18 ub work the Number of Lene Which a. 
Watch makes in an Hour. 
ATrzaixſin Falconry] the Talf of 4 Wk. N 
4 Txan fof w] a Line of Powder; p "Y ax 0 


conveigh the Fire to a greater Quantity withour Jars the 


Perſon whe fires it. 

TRAINED [traind, e up, inſtrukred. | 

La dipvy * the Itia or armed Soller dr a . 
ty, Counte, & f. that are Or Thould be trained 13 In Yo 
erciſe of 1 

Taaixzx, one who trains up, infliucts, 824 TAN oy 

RAl At- Me. See Tramme/- Net. SEP? 

TRrarNixG a Load [in the Mines) i 15 the  Searetiig ky 
and Purſuing a Vein of Ore. _ 

Tra'tror [traditor, L. traitre, F. of a, L. kü deliver 


up] a Betrayer of his N or one falſe to his Prince. 


Tz ai'TorOUs [zraditorins, L. I treacherous," treafonabſe. 

Tx ar ToROUSNESs [of fraditirius, L. de Trattre,, P. J Trea-, 
ſonableneſs, Perfidiouſnoſs. 

TrarTorOUs Poſition, a Tenet which ſome Hefd of bc 

up. Arms by the King's Authority, even, again his own 
Parton and thoſe commiſſioned by him, . which, Was don · 
demned by the Parliament in the 1 Ack of Charts ff; 

TraLaTtiTIous [tralgtitid's, Lf of, or pertaining to 
Tranſlation ; alſo metaphorical ; alſo of no Value or Actoi 

TAN of Tin. Ore ſwith g the Stitr 
75 Waſhing away the Filth with a Shovel in 1 Frame 4 

dards. 

FTzxaiv cent [rralucens, L. ſhining through, tranſparent. 
Ke Tra'MugL, 2 Device in a  Chimwoy for hatiging over the 
1 
Tara! unk! [ tramsil, F.]a Machine to teach an Horſe to 
amble ;. alſo.a Sort of Net; 5 Fowling, W | 

Tx a'MMELED [with Horſemen] a e is ſajd'to be s 
that has Blazes or white Marks upon the | re and Hind Foor 
on one Side, be fare and behind. 

Cg TAU (with Horſemen) is 1 * of a Harſe 
tnat has white Marks in two of his Feet,” Ait ſtand croſs- 
ways like St. Andrew's Croſs, as in the far. Fore-foot andthe 
near Hind-foot, or in the near Fore-foat and the far Hind- 
fook,| ' © 

TramonTANE la. trans monter, i. e: beyond the doin. 
tains] a Name which the Halians give the North Wind, be- 
cauſe it comes from beyond the 71150 untains. 

7s Trxa'mpLs [prob. of trampeln, D.] to tread upon 
with the Feet. 

T'rA'MPLING, a Treading upon with the Feet. 

TRANA'TION, a Swimming or F lying over, a Crofling a- 
thwart, L. | 

TrANCE [probably of tranfitus, L. a fal 8, g. tranfitus, 
or tranſportatio animi,''x Departure of the Mind] an Extaſy 
or Tranſport of the Mind; 

—— Txraxcus [in French Heraldry) ſignifies a Man- 
IN ner of Cara, in an Eſcutcheon of this 
WA Form. But, by Exg/! Heralds, it is thus blazan- 
Nea: He bears per , Argent, and Azure, par 


"by 


— Bend caunterchang 4. 
TeaxcLe [in Heraldry} is the Dimingtive of a Fels, and 


wh the Englif Heralds commonly ” 'A 
To TRanqur'LL1zZE © mee heh . tranguillore, L,]: te 


make quiet, {tj}; or calm. 


TRrAnNQUI'LLATY+ 3 of I., and neſs]. 

1 LLOUSNESS Still lneſs » 4 
ne. | 

Ta Transa'er lee. LJ to negatiate, mayage, 
erform, or diſpatch 


Txansi'oros, one that negotiates. or. manages 2 Lad 


fair, L. 


TRANS Cie, 'Negatiations a 
by . * n Wink 9 2 
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„ FAT (beat „ F. c tranj; . n b 
* d, and Alper, certain [ouptains ip lah] beyond the” 


eee, xv [of rrayſendere, La ü farpals, 46 $6 be. 


W DENCE [tranſeendentil, L. ] Surpalſinghefs, Ex- 
cellence. 

TrANSCE!! „blur Loranſtenden, 11 going beyond,” extra- 
or dinary, excellent. 

Txansce/npentxess, Tranſcendingneſs, Surpaflinftieſs. | 

TrxanscenDe nTAL [of tranſcendant, F.] exceeding, go- 
ing beyond, ſurpaſſing. 

Trxansce'nDenTAL Curves [in the higher Geometry 
ſuch as cannot be defined by Algebraical quations, or w ich, 
when expreſſed by Equations, one of their Terms 1s a Va- 
riable or flowing Quantity. 

TRANSCENDE'NTAL 18 PHH; ſomething raiſed or ele- 
vated above other Things, or which paſſes and tranſcends 


the Reaſons and Circumſtances of other inferior Beings, ſo 


as not to intimately and efſentially- included under them. 

TRANSCENDE'NTAL . [with  Schoolmen] are — 
ticularly apyly'd to the ontinuation of the Exiſtence, Du- 
ration, or Time of a Being. 


TRANSCENDENTAL 2uantities [with Geometrici ant] are 
undeterminate Quantities, or ſuch as cannot be expreſſed or 
affixed to any conſtant Equation. 

TRANSCENDE'NTALS, the moſt univerſal Conceptions of 
Things. 

Transco'LaTED [tranſcolatus, L.] ſtrained through. 

To TaaxscRt'ss [tranſcribere, L.] to write out or copy 
from another. 

TrxanscR1'BER [tranſcriptor, L.] a Writer out or Co- 
pier. 


T's a'xscrIPT [tranſeriptum, L.] that which is written from 


an Original or a, Copy. 

Tx aNn8cR1'PTIO recognitionis, &c. [in Law) a Writ to cer- 
tify a Recognizance into Chancery, L. 

TrANSCRIPTIo pedis finis, &c, lin Law) a Writ for the 
certifying the Foot of a Fine, levied before the Juſtices i in 
Eyre, c. into Chancery, L. 

TRraAnsCR1I'PTION, the Act of tranſcribing or copying, L. 


TRranscu'Rs10N rom one Place to another. 

Taa'usZAT [School-Term] i, e, let it paſs, uſed when 
they ſuppoſe a Propoſition to be true without granting i it. 

TRANSELEMENTA'T10N [with Schvolmen) a Change of the 
Elements or Principles of one Body into another. 

Txra'nsrER [among Dealers in Stocks] a Conveyance or 
Making over of Stock from the Seller to the Buyer. 

To Transre's [of transferre, L.] to paſs, make over, or 
convey from one to another, 

TRrAnsFiGURA'TION, a Change of one Figure or Shape 
into another, F. of L. 

Ta ansFi'GuRED [transfiguratus, L. transfigure, F.] hav- 
ing the Form, Figure, or Shape changed. 


TRANSCU'RRENCE 8 [of tranſcurrere, L.] a Running 


To TrRansro'kaTE [transforatum, L.] to make a Hole 


through. | 
To TRANSFO'RM [transformare , L. transformer, F.] to 
change from one Form or Shape into another, 
TRANSTORMA“TIoN, a Changing out of one Form into 
another, F. of L. 
TRransroRMA'TION of an Eguatien [with Algebraiſts] ig 
the Changing any Equation into another that is more ealy. 
TRANSFU“LOID [transfulgidus, L.] ſhining through. 


To TRANSFUSE [transfuſum, L. ] to pour out of one Veſſel 


into another. 

Ta Axsru'stox, a Pouring out, F. of L. 

To TRANSGRE'ss Lrranſgreſſum, L.] to treſpaſs againſt or 
violate a Law or Order. 

TRANSGRE'SS10N, the Going beyond the Honeys of, the 
Violation or Breaking of a Law, F. of L. 

TRA'NSGRESSIONE, a Writ commonly call'd a Writ or 
Action of Treſpaſs. 

TRAN'sIENT [of tranfiens, L.] after a tranſient Manner, 
quickly paſling. 

TRA'NSIENTNESS [of tranfiens, L. and neſs] a Gunten or 
fleeting Nature or Quality, Shortneſs of Continuance. 

/TRANS!RE, to go or paſs over, a Word uſed in the Sta- 
tutes for a Warrant or Let-paſs. 

Tra'xs1T [tranf Stu, L. a Paſſage] a Paſs or Liberty of 

aſſing. 

: Travis [with eee is the Paſſing of any Planet 
juſt by or under any fixed Star, or the Moon's Paſſing by 
or Covering any other Planet. 


TRANSL Ts [in Aſtrology] are certain Familiarities gained by 


. of : 


the Mbtions of the £ Stari" throwgh Figure of a ry 
Perſon's Nativit A . r eee 
"Txxxsr 11 JN a Paſſing from 3 t another, or 
from one Subject or Point of Diſcourſe to anbther.. 
TANs Ton [with Myfition] id hen a greater Note is 
broken into a leſſer, to make ſmooth the Roughneſs of a — 
by” x gradual Paſſage to che Note next following 
TRANSIT T ION [with Rhetorician] à Figure the fame as 
== , that conſiſts' in the Paſling from one Subject to n. 
Other. er 
Txa'x$tT1vE lui, L. Jen Epichet g ven by — 
marians ta ſuch Verbs, as fignify an Action Which paſſes 
from the Doer to or upon che Sufferer or the Subject that 


receives it. 898 


TRANSIT IVEI I [trenfti; L. J after's tranſitive or tran- 
fient Manner. 
Tx#'x$irrventss Fof" tranfirivur,” 1 Cal Tran- 


ſientneſs or a tranſitive Nature. 7 


TrAa'xsrTory [tranfitorins, L. ]paſing away. f 

 Tx4'xsrTor1wess [of tranfirorius, L. and neſt} Fletng: 
neſs, a tranſitory or quickly paſſing Nature or Quality. 

To TrxaxsLATE [trapfſathm, L.] to turn out of one Lan. 
guage into another, to remove from one Place to another. 

TxzxnsLa'rionſin the Senſe of the Lato] the Removal of 
a Biſhop from one Dioceſs to another, and accordingly ſuch 
a Biſhop does not write Anno Confecrationit, but ae Tran/- 
lationis neftre. 

TransLA'TION of Light and Nature [with Abrelogers] 4 
Phraſe uſed when a light Planet ſeparates from one that is 
more weighty, and perfectly joins another that is more 
weighty; as r Saturn to be in twenty Degrees of Aries, 
and Mars in fifteen Degrees of Arier, and Mercury in ſixteen 
Degrees of the ſame Sign; here Mercury, being a light Planet, 
ſeparates from Mars, and tranſlates his Virtue to Saturn. 

'Txansta'Tor, one that turns out of one Language in- 
to another, or removes out of one Place into woher alſo 
a new Vamper of old Shoes, c. , | 62 

TransLv'ciD [tfanſiueidus; L.] ſhining chrough. T8 

TansLU'cipness. [of #unfſucidus, E.] the Quality of 
ſhining through or permitting Light to ſtine through. 

TRANsMARTNE [7 anfmarinus, L.] foreign, of, or from the 
Parts beyond Sea. 

TrxANSME'ABLE [tran/mecbil = that may: be paſed 
through. 

Tra NSMEATED [1ranſmeatus, 14 paſſed through. ö 

TRanSMIGRA'TION, a Removing an Habitation from one 
Place to mother, L. 

TrAansMiGRA'TION [of Souls] the Paſing of Souls de- 
parted out of one Body into another. 

TRrRA'NSMIGRATED [tran/migratus,L.] having e one's 
_ Habitation from one Place to another. 

Transmi'ss10N, 2 Sending forward or Delivering over, a 
Conveying, Bt 7 

TRraxsMt'ss10N [in Opticks, &c.] is the Act of a * 


rent Body, paſſing the Rays of Light thro? its Subſtance or 


ſuffering them to paſs. 

TRANSIT SIBLE, that is capable of being conveyed. 

To Transm1'T [tranſmittere, L. tranſmettre,' Fe] to convey 
ſend, deliver, or make over to another. 

To TRANSMO“OGRA TH, to transform or metamorphoſe. 

TrANSMONTANE | ?ranſmontants, L.] Trolling or grow- 
ing beyond the Mountains. 

TRANSuOTIO [with Rhetcricians)] a kiguve, whereby the 
Orator removes the Imputation of any Thing from himſelf. 
This Figure is alſo call'd Tranſitus and Variatio, L. Meta- 
baſis and Meraftafis, Gr. 

TRransMu'TABLE [of trans and mutabilis, L.] capable of 
being changed. 

RANSMU'TABLENESS [of trans and S. L:] Capa- 
bleneſs of being changed. 

TRANSMUTA“T Io, the Act of tranſmitting or changing. 

 TransmMuTaA'TION of Metals [with Alchymiſts] or the 
Grand Operation (as they call it) is the Finding the Philoſo- 
pher's Stone. This (they tell us) is a curious univerſal Seed 
of all Metals, and is endued with that admirable Quality, 

that if any Metal be melted in a Crucible, and à little of 
this Stone or Poder Projection (as they term it] be put in- 
to the melted Metal, it Z wil Wee turn it into Gold or 
Silver, according as it is uſed. 

TANSMUTA “To [with Geometricians] "the Reduction 
or Change of one Figure or Body into another of the ſame 
Area or Solidity, but of a differen; Form, as of a ang 
into a Square, c. 


TRANSMUTA'TION [with Chymiſts) thee Changing the! 


vr ns 7h bond or Colour of mixed rig nas and there 
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ate ſeveral Degrees or Kinds of Tranſmutatian; 'viz. Cal- 


cination, Sublimation, Solution, "Putrefaftion, "Diftillation, Co- 
egulation; and Tinflure. e. 
TRrANSMUTATION Cin the higher Geometry] is the Con- 
verting a Figure into another of the ſame Kind and Order, 
the reſpective Parts of which riſe to the ſame Dimenſions of 
an Equation, admit the ſame Tangents, Gr. 1.4 
7% Taausuu“TE [tranſmutare, L.] to change one Mat. 
ter or Subſtance into another. ra | | 
 Txx'xns0M[prob. of tranſenna, L.] an over-thwart Beam, 
Brow-poſt, or Window. -/ | | 0 | 
Txansou (with ' Marbematicians] the Vane of an Inſtru- 
ment called a Croſs- Staff, a' wooden Member to be fixed a+ 
croſs it, with a ſquare Socket upon which it ſlides. vs 
| Txaxsom: fin a Ship] a Piece of Timber lying athwart 
the Stern, between the two Faſhion Pieces, directly under 
the Gun Room; Port. * wi 
Trxansea'rExcy [of tranſparens, L.] the being to be 
ſeen through; an Affording a thorough Paſſage to the Rays 
of Light; alſo the being very clear and bright, F. 
| TrxansPareEncy in Heraldry) the fame as Adumbra- 
tion. "TIER. | | (7 
TrxansPa'rexnt [tranſparens, L.] capable or that may 
be ſeen through. | 0 je ch 
TrAnsPARENT Bodies 7 Philoſophers] or Diapha- 
nous Bodies, are ſuch whole Pores are all right, and nearly 
endicular to the Plane of their Surface, ſo as to let the 
Rays of Light paſs freely through them, without being re- 
fracted:3 whereas the Pores of Opacous Bodies are in a crooked 
oblique Poſition, by which Means the Beams of Light can- 
not paſs freely through them, but are variouſly refracted and 
loſt: & 1273 - $146..6 | | 
Txansra'rtnTLY [of tranſparens, L.] in a Manner tranſ- 


. 


parent or that may be ſeen through. 

TrxansPA'KENTNESS [of tranſparens, L. and neſs] a tranſ- 
parent Nature or Quality, i. e. that may be ſeen through. 

To Trxansee'cilate [of trans and ſpecies, L.] to change 
from one Species to another. * 

TRANs TI AcED tranſperce, F.] bored through. 

To TxansPi'xs [of trans through and ſpirare, L.] to 
breathe through, to exhale. 
 Transrira'TiION, the inſenſible Paſſage of excrementiti- 
ous Matter through the Pores of the Skin; alſo ſome Au- 
thors uſe it. for the Entrance of the Air, Vapours, Sc. 
through the Pores of the Skin into the Body. 

TxAMsTTRIXO [of trons and 7 L.] breathing 

ranſpiration. 

To TRANSPLANT [of tranſplantare, L.] to take up 
from one Place and to plant in another; alſo to remove (as a 
Colony) from one Place to another. 

'TrANSPLANTA'TION, the Removing of Plants, Tees, or 
People, from one Place to another. | 

TRANSPLANTA'TION [in natural Magick] is the Method 
of curing Diſeaſes by- transferring them from one Subject to 
another. AL . 

T&ANSPLANTA'TION by a Magnet [in Nat. Mag.] is 
by mixing the Excrement of a Patient up with Earth, to 
tranſplant the Diſeaſe into a Vegetable, which ſhall ariſe from 


a Seed ſown in the ſame Compoſt, or by incloſing the Parings 


of the Nails of a gouty Perſon in an Augre-hole made in 
an Oak, Oc. | 

TRANSPLANTATION by e nag ſin Nat. Mag.] 

Approximation, as when a 

Whitlow is upon a Finger, and is cured by rubbing a Cat's 
Ear, which is ſuppoſed to receive the Pain. | 

A Trxa'nsrorT, an Extaſy, a Rapture, a violent Mo- 
tion of the Paſſions of the Mind, a ſudden Sally. | 
A TransrorT-Ship, a Sea-Veſſel for the Conveyance of 
Soldiers, Proviſions, warlike Stor es. &c. 

TransPoRTA'TiON, the Carriage from one Place to ano- 
ther, . | | 

Transro'rTED [of tranſportatus, L. tranſports, F.] con- 


veyed or carried over to another Place; alſo put beſides one's 


ſelf. 10 WE. | 
Tx axsPo'RTABLE [of tranſportabilis, L. and neſs ] capa- 
ble of being tranſportde. 3 | 
| Transro'rTER [tranſportator, L.] he who tranſports. 
To Transro'ss [franſpoſitum, L.] ta put out of his pro- 
per Place, to change, as to Order. Bees 


TRANSPOSITION , & Equations (with Algebraifts] is 
ua 


the Putting over any Quantity to the other Side of the Sign 


of Equality, with a contrary Sign to what it had before, 


Thus: ſuppoſe 4—20==60,' then to 60— 20, i. e. 40. 


FTaaxs TOS Tion, a Tranſpoſing or Changing the Or- 
5 ; der of Things, F. of 3 IEF 5 of Wis | 6: | ; 


bb. 498 
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Tu AUTO sTTro fin Mr. Books] a Tranfpoſition 6 the 
the Writing a Song or Tune in any Key or Cliff, different 
from the Key or Clif in which it was firſt compoſed; © * 
To" Transv As art [tfanvaſare,” L.] to pour out of one 
Veſſel into another. . r s.oodan 
-— Prax TAN (of rant and ſbſiantis, L. or 
q. tranfire in Jubſlantiam] changed or paſſed into another 
Subſtance. | 8 SOR. in N 98 
> TransuB3TANntI4'TION [in Theolep:} the Converſion or 
Change of the Subſtance of the Sactamental Bread and Wine 
(according to the Notions of the Roman Cutholicts into the 
real Body and Blood of Chriſt. een es 


TaARNSsUBSHANTIATTox, one Who tranſtubſtantiates or 
holds the Doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation. . | 
DD TrxaxWvbs of ran, and Judafe; L.] to Tweat through. 
 TRAansVERSA'L1S abdomini; [with Anat.] à Muſcle 1yi 
under the Ob/iqui, ariſing from the Cartilage Xiphoidti, from 
the Extremities of the falſe Ribs, and rok the tranſverſe Apo- 


phyſes' of the Yertebre of the Loins, and fixed to the Side of 
the Spine of the 7/ium, and inſerted into the Os Pub?s, and 


TRANSVERSALIS coll; [with Anat.] a Muſcle of the Neck, 
ariſing from all the tranſverſe Proceſſes of the Vertebræ of the 
Loins, Back, and Neck, the two firſt being excepted, 'and 
is inſerted by ſo many diſtin Tendons into all their ſupetior 
Spines ; this moves the whole Spine obliquely backwards, L. 

TRrxANSVERSALIS 'dorſ [with Anat.] a Muſcle that ſeems 
to ariſe fleſhy from all the tranſverſe Proceſſes of the Pertebr & 
of the Thorax, and marching obliquely upwards is inſerted 
into the ſuperior Spines of the faid Yertebre. Theſe, with 
the Quadratus lumborim Sater and Tranſoerſalis colli, act- 
ing, move the whole Spine or Yertebr& of the Neck, Back, 
and Loins, obliquely backward, as when we endeavour to 
look very much behind us. If they all act together on each 
Side, they aſſiſt in erecting the Trunk of the Bod. 

TrxansversALTs lumborum [with Anat.] a Muſcle that 
lies under the tendinous Part of the Longi/imus dorf It ariſes 
fleſhy, not only from the Os ſacrum, but alſo from the 


tranſverſe Proceſſes of the Vertebræ of the Loins, and is in- 


ſerted into their ſuperior Spines, L. 

TRANSVERSALIS pedis, &c, [with Anat.) a Muſcle that pro- 
ceeds from the Bone of the Metatarſus, which ſuſtains the 
Toe next the Little-Toe, and paſſing a- croſs the other Bones 
is inſerted into the Os e of the Great - Toe; the Of · 
fice of it is to bring all the Toes cloſe together, L. 

Ta ANsVERSA “LES penis [in Anat.) a Pair of Muſcles 
ariſing from the 1{hium, juſt by the Erefores, and running 
obliquely to the upper Part of the Bulb of the Urethras 
theſe aſiſt in the Erection of the Penis, L. 


 TRrRansVERSALTS ſutura [in Anat.] a Suture of the Crani- 


um, ſo called on account of its croſſing and traverſing the 


Face from one-Side'to the other. 

TRANSVE'RSE IP {in Anat.] certain Muſcles which 
ariſe from the tranſverſe Proceſſes of the Vertebræ of the 
er Sc. as thofe before. mentioned, called Tranſverſalis, 
c. L. | | 


TRransver'se [tranſverſus, L. gui traverſe, F.] over- 
thwart, a-croſs, croſs-wiſe. 1 
TransveRse Axis [in Conick Sections] is a third Propor- 
tional to the Line called Abl ſciſſa, and any Ordinate of a 
Parabola. | Gf UT 8 
_ TrRansvERSE Diameter [in Geometry] are Lines belong- 
ing to an E/lipfs and Parabola. NE 
TRANSsU“urTIo [with Schoolmen] a Syllogiſm by Conceſ- 
hon or Agreement, uſed where a Queſtion propoſed is tranſ- 
ferred to another with this Condition, that the Provf of 
this latter ſhall be admitted for a Proof of the former, L. 
TRrxansvoLaA'TlION, a Flying beyond, TI. 
Trxansv'MPTION, a Taking from one to another. | 
 Trxansv'mpTIvE [Ccranſumptivus, L.] taking from one to 
another. | s | | 
 TrANTERs, a Sort of Fiſhermen. See Repiers. 
TRANTERY, the Money that ariſes from Fines impoſed 
upon Ale-houſe-keepers/ 
Ta [TNeppe, Sax. trappe, F.] a Machine or Device 
to take Fowls, Wild-Beaſts, Vermine, c. in. 
To Tray [tneppan,” Sax. attrapper, F.] to catch in a 
Trap, to enſnare, J | 5 5 
20 TAE [prob. of traben, Du.] to go idly up and 
n. FEE (A ISS 


TaarEZZ OD [with Geometricians] an irregular 
Figure that has all its four Sides and Angles un- 
equal, and no Sides parallel. 
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"ſs but two of its Sides are parallel. 
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teral er ſquare Figitre, whoſe four 


2 2 
** 1 


\ 2 : nne 91 
Narz“zius [with. Aua. J a Muſcle of the Shoulder: 
de, ſo called of its Shape, 


ackwards, and downwards. 


metrical Figure, being quadrilateral, contained under four 
unequal Right Lines. 1 | N 570 
| Tagen ob. of dreck, Teut. 00g or truſen, Deut. 
D $] bad, ſorry Fruits ; alſo any bad Commodity . 
_ Trxara'po [travade, F.] 2 Kind of Whirl-wind, or 2 
very ſudden and moſt tempeſtuous Storm at Sea, ſuch as 
8 happens on the Coaſt of Guinea, Portugal, 

0. Ane 2 . 0 

Txava'iLy 2 [of reeller, F. to awake] a Beat of Drum 
 Trave'LLY Fl the Morning that ſummons the Sol- 
diers from their Beds. E 

To Taxax'vas, to traverſe a Piece of Ordnance. | 

TrAvE [with Farriers]- a Plate ineloſed for ſhoeing 
 Trxa'viss { an,unruly Horſe. 
 Txra'ves [in Architecture] a Bay of Joilts, the Space be- 
tween two Beams, F. PS | 
" To TRAVEL. [rravaitier, F.] to journey; alſo to be in 
Pain in Child-birth. 1 | 

TRAVEL (of travail, F.] n. Journey; alſo. La- 
bouring, Taking Pains ; alſo being in Pain in Child- birth. 

Tx4a'veLLE® Lui trevaille, F.] one that journies, a 
Way-faring Perſon. | 
| EN SO „an Herb. 

Tra'verst [tranſverſus, L. traverſe, F. ] a- croſs, a-thwart. 
7% TRA VERSE [in Foinery] a Term uied for plaining a 
Board, or the like, croſs the Grain, | | 

To Traverse [traverſer, F. tranſuerſim ire, Eft. L.] 
to go croſs or through a Country, Oc. 

RA'VERSE [in Navigation] is the Variation or Alteration 
of the Ship's Courſe, upon the Shifting of the Winds, Cc. 

TRA VERSE [in er a Hoxz(e is ſaid to traverſe, 
when he cuts his Tread croſs-wiſe, throwing bis Croupe to 
one Side, and his Head to another. 1 51. 

To TxAVERSE [tranſverſim ire, &c. L. traverſer, F.] 
to go croſs or a-thwart. | 
een Trxaverss [in Heraldry] is a Partition of an 
Eſcutcheon in the Figure annexed, called Parted 
par po Traver/e. = 

2 Traverst [with Cguner,] is to turn or 
point a Piece of Ordnance which way one' pleaſes upon the 
Platform. | . | 

7 TRAVERSE ſin Law] ſignifies to oppoſe, over- 
throw, or quaſh ; to deny any Part of the Matter one is 
charger with ; to put the Proof of it upon the Plaintiff, 

0 


TRAVERSE an Indiftment, is to take Iſſue upon the 


chief Matter, and to contradict or deny ſome Point of it. 
To TRAVERSE an Office [in Lato] is to prove that an In- 
uifition made of Lands, c. by the Eſcheator is de- 
fectire and unduly made. 7 
To TRAVERSE one's Ground [in Military Exerciſe] to go 
this way and that way. 
A TRaveRsE [in Carpentry] a Piece of Wood or Iron 
placed tranſverſly, to ſtrengthen and fortify another. 
 Traverst-Table [in Navigation] a Paper on which. the 


| Traverſes or various Courſes of the Ship are fet down, with 


the Points of the Compaſs, Diſtances, Alterations of the 
Wind, Cc. ſo as to pais a Judgment on the Way ſhe 
makes, Pius 
TRAVERSEBD Horſe, a Horſe who has two white Feet on 
ither Side. ; | | 
TRA'VERSES in Turnings and Windings, croſs Accidents, 
Croſſes, Troubles. | 
 Tra'versts [in Fortification] are Lines which return 
back from the Ends of the Trenches, and run almoſt paral- 
jel with the Place attacked, called alſo Condee's. | 
TRAVERSE in 4 wet Foſs [in Fortification] is made by 
throwing into the Foſs, over-againſt the Place where the 
Miner is to be put, to the Foot of the Wall, abundance of 
Sauciſſons, Joiſts, and other Pieces of Wood, with Faſ- 
cines, Stones, Earth, and all other Things that can help to. 
fill up the Fols, and be capable of carrying a Gallery for ſuch 


. as uſe it. | 


TZ AVERSE {in_Fortification] a Name given to a Wall of 


Earth or Stone, croſs a Work which is commanded, to co- 
ver the Men; as at Coeborn's Work at Namure, which lies 


e Side of a high Ground, and is open to the other 


Side of the Sambre, there are two high Traverſes croſs 


the Work, one behind another. | 


* . T84'verRSING:a Riege [in Sra-Longuage} is the Removing 
' and:Laying a Piece of Ordnance or great Gun, in order to 
bring it to bear. or lie level with the Mar rn. 


= 
5 


| ſerving to move it ppwards, 
J int 15457 
. Txarszo1'p [of g dor, and Tides Shape, Or.] a Geo- 


 Traves:{of traum, Span,] Shackles with wich Horks, 
are N teach them to hp fr * K Ware 
RAVESTED 1 . diſguiſed, q. Franſvefitns, LJ 
the Disſiguring of an or the Tranflating into a Style 
different from lis own. | in 22555 02; 22 - 6s 
_ Faa'vaity [of wangfit, F.] a Poem, ſuch 4 Firgi?s, 
Se. turned into Burleſque Verieee. 
Ta a'vies, a ſmall Inelaſure, or oblong Quadrangle, Gon. 
fiſting of four Pillars or Poſts, kept together by'crols Poles; 
for keeping in and holding unruly! Horſes in the Time of 
Shoeing, or any other Operation, Ke" | | 
Taurus [of TeguaiCe, Gr.] a ſtammering Repeti- 
tion of the firſt Syllable, or Letter of a Word, as , 72, tu, 
tutor, for Tutor. | 7. | 11 
Tauro rESs {regunce, Gr.] a Stammering in Speech, 
— 7 a Perſon cannot pronounce ſome Letters, eſpecially: L; 
and R. | wy. 
| Taaptz rei Gr.] a wary E - 
RAUMA'TICA [Tegvuanxg, of Travuareo, Gr: | 
coctions and Potions uo for ee the (Deng — Mr 
Humours out of the Body, and by that Means to thin the 
Blood, ſo that it may be the more eaſily brought to the wound. 
ed, broken, or bruiſed Parts; alſo Herbs or Drugs proper for 
the curing of Wounds, called Vulneraries. 
TAAWIER-Iſex, a Sort of Fiſhermen who practiſed un- 
lawful Methods of deſtroying the Fiſh in the River of Thames; 
A Tray [prob. of trayer, F. a Milk-Pail, or trabere, to 
draw, according to Skinner ; but Minſbem of dracghen, Du. 
to carry] a Sort of Veſſel or 'Frough hollowed aut of. a Piece 
of Wood, uſed by Butchers, Se. | | 
TRravyLl-Baſten @ [prob. ſo called of trailler, to-draw; and 
TaryaLl-Baſton © Baſtou, a Staff, F. becauſe they had a 
Staff delivered to them as a Badge of their Office] as Juſtices 
of Trayl- Baſton were Judges impowered by King Edzmerd I: 
to make Inquiſition thro' the Realm upon all Officers; as 
Sheriffs, Mayors, Eſcheators, &c. touching Extorſion, Bri- 
bery, and Intruſion into others Men's Lands 3 as alſo upon 
Barretors, Breakers of the Peace, and other Offenders: 
TEA“ CHER [prob. of richer, F. to cheat, &c.] 


deceitful, perſidious. 


T'xEA'CHEROUSNESS [of tricherie, F. Cheating] Perfidi- 
ouſneſs, Fraudulence. . | 
TrEA'CLE [theriaca, L. theriaque, F. of Yreraxy, of 
Seejor, Gr. a Viper] a medicinal: Compoſition, in which, 
among 5 Ingredients, there is a pretty Quantity of Vi- 
r's Fleſh. | | 
275 Tx EAD [troedio, Brit. traeder, Dax. Than, Sax.] 
to ſet the Foot or Feet on, to ſtep, to walk. | 
TEA“ DER [of troed, Brit. a Foot] are one that treads or 


tramples on. 


TaEA“DLES [of Sheep] their Dung, or Ordure. 

TEA DIES [of a Weaver's Loom) are what they move with 
their Feet. . 

Trea'soN [trabi/on, F.] an Act of Infidelity to one's law- 
ful Sovereign, Diſloyalty, Treachery, perfidious Dealing 
towards him. | 


High Txta'son is an Offence committed againſt the 
TrxEAS0N-Paramount 5 Security of the King or Kingdom, 


whether by Imagination, Word, or Deed, as to compaſs or 
imagine the Death of the King, &c. to deflour the King's 
Wife or eldeſt Daughter unmarried ; to levy War againſt the 
King in his Realm; to kill his Chancellor ; to counterfeit his 
Money, &c. | 
Petty TRE as0N, is the Killing or Murder of a Husband by 
a Wife; of a Maſter by a Servant; a Biſhop, c. by a Prieſt. 
TR&EA'S0NABLE [er trahiſan] after a diſloyal, treacherous, 
perhdious Manner towards. the Prince or State. e 
TANASONABUENESSs [of trabiſan and neſs] Difloyalty, 
Treacherouſneſs, either by Imagination, Word, or Deed ; 
as Compaſſing or Imagining the Death of the King, Cc. 
Levying War againſt him, Adhering to his Enemies, Coin- 
ing falſe Money, Counterfeiting the King's Privy Seal, all 
which are High Treaſon. Te 
Txxza'syrs [treſor, F. theſaurus, L. of Jnonvggs, Gr.] 


Store of Gold, Silver, Jewels, or Riches hoarded up ; - allo 


a Thing of great Price and Excellence. 


TaxzasurE-Trove [in Lam] Money which being found and 
not owned belongs to the King, but by the Civil Las to 


the Finder | | 


| Tuna'sunzD [theſauriſatus, L. rheſaurich, F.] lad up 


choicely, as a Treaſure, or in a Treaſu 


reaſury. g. 
TazAaunzx [rheſaurarius, I. theforier, F.] an Officer, 


who has the Keeping of the Freaſare of 2 Prince, State, or 


| Corporation. „„ 2 {P44 LES 
Lord High TREASURER [of England] is the third great 
Officer of the Crown; he receives the Othce by the Delivery - 
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Tributes, or 
any other Revenues belonging to the Crown, 4 
* Txs ASvn tn [of the King: Haube! an 'Offiter, who in 
Lord Steward, has Power e. 
ear 
and determine Felonies and other Crimes en 
n 
*" Txra's0kpg (of the Navy] in Officer wha receives Mo- 
neyout of the, Exchequer, by a Warrant from the Lord High 
Treafurer, c. and pays all the Charges of the Navy, by a 
"Warrant from the principal Office of the Navy. 
* \'TrkEASVRER [of Coll ite Churches) a Dignitary who an- 
tiently had the Charge of the Veſtments, Plate, Jewels, Re- 
Tiques, and other Treaſure belonging to ſuch Churches. 
 TrxgzaUrgr5 HIP, the Office or Dignity of a Treaſurer. 
_ Tav4a"sury [the/aurariums L.  trofor, F 1] the Freaſuret's 
Office, or Place where the publick Money is depoſited. 
Clerk of tht Tuzazury [in the Court of Common Pleas] 
an Officer who has the Charge of Keeping the Records of 
that Court, and makes out all the Copies of Records in the 
111 n be 

Lords of the Txpasury, certain Perſohs of e. 
pointed as 'Commillioners to Execute the Office of Treaſu- 
rer of England, whien it is not committed to a ſingle Perſon. 

TrEaT [traitement] a Feaſt or Entertainment, 

To TREAT [of traiter, F. tractare, L.] to give a Feaſt or 
Entertainment. | $56 Is - 

Tazar 2 [prob. of trafus, of trabere, L.] ſignifying 

Tagarz © taken out, or withdrawn, as the Juror. was 
challenged, becauſe he could not diſpend 40/. and therefore 
he was Treate- : 

Tag “TABLE [of trafable, F.] reaſonable, 

Trt'aT15E [V pahw, Sax. trafatus, L. traite, 
F. ] a Diſoourſe upon ſome particular Subject. oh 
Taru [traitement, F.] Uſage. tel 

Tas'arr [traitt, F. J a Treating or Agreement be- 
tween two or more diſtinẽt Nations, concerning Peace, 
Commerce, Navigation, c. 

'Txe'BBLE- [triplex, L. triple, F.] the higheſt or laſt 
of the four Parts in muſical Proportion; alſo three- fol. 

TxE'Bocu [cerbichetum, Lat. Barb,] a Ducking-Stool 

Tx1'svcntT { or Tumbrel, _ r Ot 

Tagbs'ciu [with Aron. ] an Aſpect when two Planets 
are diſtant 3 Deciles or 180 Degrees one from another, in- 
vented by Kepler. 4 

Txz'ppLES [prob. q. d. rurdles of turd] the Ordure of Sheep. 

Tasporzs [prob. of 9 or of threads] Appurte- 
nances belonging to a Weaver's Loom, | 

Trxs [troe, Dan. v heo, tnyps Sax. ] by Betaniſis, is 
defined to be a Plant with a ſingle,” woody, perennial Stalk or 
Trunk. | | 

Takks, are diſtinguiſhed into, | 

1.  Bacciferous, i. e. ſuch as. bear Berries, as the Juniper 
and the Vew- tree, the Strawberry-tree, Miſletoe, Water- 
Elder, the Dwarf, a large Laurel, the Viburnum or Way- 
faring-tree, the Dogberry-tree, the Sea-Blackthorn, the Berry- 
bearing Elder, the Privet Barberry, common Elder, the Holly, 
the Buckthorn, the Berry-bearing Heath, the Bramble, and 
the Spindle-tree or Prickwood, c. 

Such as have their Fruit dry, when it is ripe; as the 
Bladdernut-tree, the Box, and the common Elm and Aſh, 
the Maple, the Gaule, or Sweet Willow, the common 
Heath-Broom, Dyer's Weed, Furz or Gorze, the Lime- 
tree, c. SEEMS 

2. or ter or ſuch as bear a ſquamoſe or ſcaly Fruit, of 
a Kind of conical Figure, and of a woody and hard Sub- 
ſtance, in which are many Seeds. Of this Kind are the 
Scotch Firs, Male and Female, the Pine, the common Alder- 
tree, and the Birch-trce, c. . 


[2 


of. tradler, 


3. Lanigerous ones, or ſuch as bear a woolly, downy Sub- 


ſtance, as the Black, White, and Trembling Poplar, Willows 
and Oſiers of all Kinds: 3 | : 

Such as bear their Seeds (having an imperfect Flower) in 
leafy Membrances or Caſes, as the * or Horn- beech. 
4. Pomiferous ones, as Apples, Pears, HG. 

5. Nuciferous, i. e. ſuch as bear Nuts, as the Walnut · tree, 
3 the Beech, the Cheſnut, and the common 
ak. | | ; ö ! 


6. Pruniferous IRE; whoſe Fruit is pretty: large and ſoft, 


with a Stone in the Middle, as the Blackthorn or Sloe-tree, 
the black and white Bullace· tree, &c, the Cherry - tree, fc, 
Darf. TRERES, ſuch as are kept low, not being ſuffi 
to be above half a Foot in Stem. . 

Siͤdee and nailed againſt Walls. 
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Wall-Tsxes, are ſuch whoſe Branches are ſpread on each 
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Tarzxs of a Cart, the iron Hoops about the Naves. 
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z/i-T xxn:, are the 4mbers on each Side, of the Ship, 


"for the main Tack to run thro”. and hale it down. 
19 CT Ess, are Pieces. 


| | | Timber bolted. and ſet into 
one another a-croſs at the Head of the Maſt, the ,Ule-:of 
2p is te keep che 'Fop-maſts/up. +», +» 
Del Tees, arc; thoſe Timbers of the Croſs-trees that 
ſand 7555 Ships or Fore and Aſt at the Top of the Maſt, 
l, are thoſe Timbers of the Ship that lie in 


Txzz'nzLs 2 Lin 4 Ship] long wooden Pins with which 
Ta EN ELS the Planks are faſtened into the Timbers. 
ny [rriticum, L.] 12 N 
. EE-FOII [trifolitm; L. trifle, F. of eienr, Gr. 
the Herb Tres I Graſs. N ] 
= 4 Tarrrrr [in Heraldry] as a Croſs Treffle, is a 
l a Croſs, whole Arms end in three Semi- circles, 
each repreſenting the Three · leavd Graſs or Tree- 
foil. This is, by ſome call'd St. Lazarus's Croſs. 
See the Figure. | FILE © 
' Tx zr01zs- [in Heraldry} call'd in French Tref- 
fes, are frequently borne in Coat-Armour, and 
repreſent Three-leav'd Graſs, and are accounted 
next to the Flenr-de-Lis, or Lilies. See the F igure. 
4 ATETTISs [rreillis, F.] a Lattice or Grate; 
alſo a grated wooden Frame for Wall- trees to be tied to. 


P Fartris ( reilliſer, F.] to furniſh with a Trellis; 7 e. 
a Sort of Lattice · Grate or wooden Frame for ſupporting 


Wall-trees. | | | 
LE Rec.] the | Seaion for ſowing 


TREMA'CIUM 
+ TxEMYSIUM mer-Corn. or Barley. 


TJ. Tre'mBLE [tremb/er, F.] to ſhake or quiver for Fear or 
on ESTI [tremens, L. tremblant, F.] ſhaking with 
LC EAT, | 

Txz/mtBunD [tremebundas, L.] fearful, trembling much. 

Rinne the Hopper of a Mill, into which the Corn 

fre mp ivy. is put to fall thence into the Grinding- 
Stones. . 
-  FrxEmE'NDOUS, [fremendus, L.] that is much to be feared, 
dreaded. 
Tazux'ubdouvs Ess [of rremendus, L. and neſs} a tremend- 
ous Quality, Worthineſs to be feared or dreaded. 

Tazuox, a Trembling or Shaking, as in an Ague, a Dif- 
eaſe nearly a- kin to a Convulſion, being partly convulſive and 
partly natural. | 

FTarg'My Lovs [tremulus, L.] quaking, quavering. | 

Trxe'MuLovsNEss [of tremulus, L. * neſs] Trembling- 

; neſs. 5 _— a 

Tax, an Inſtrument wherewith they ſtrike Fiſh at Sea. 

A Txexcu [tranche, F.] any Ditch or Cut made in the 
Earth, to drain off the Water in a Meadow, Moraſs, c. 

To TENA [of trancher, F. to cut] to dig a Trench, to 
fence or incloſe with a Trench. | 

To Taxen [the Ballaſt] is to divide the Ballaſt into ſeve- 
ral Trenches in the Hold of a Ship. | | 

Tre NCHANT-Storg, a Sword that cuts a Gap or Wound. 

TRENCHEA'TOR [old Rec.] a Carver. 

TrxE xcHER [tranchoir, F.] an Utenſil of Wood for eat- 
ing Meat on. | N | 

TRxE'NCHER-Man, a hearty Eater, 8 ' 

TrE/NCHIa [old Deeds) a Trench or Dike newly cut. 

Tauche [trenchant, F. of trancher, F. to cut] a Dig- 
ging or Cutting a Ditch or Trench in the Earth. _ 

TxE'xonks [in the Milit. Art] are a Way hollowed in 
the Earth in the Form of a Foſs, having a Parapet towards 
the Place beſieged, called Lines of Approach or Lines of 
Attack; or a Work raiſed. with Faſcines, Gabions, Wooll- 
packs, Bavins, &c. which can cover the Men; theſe Lines 
or 1 are cut to deſend and cover an Army in the 
Fidd. | 

To open the Tx NC RS, is to begin to dig or work upon 


the Line of Approaches. 


To carry on the TRENCHEs, is to advance them or bring 
them forwards near the Place.. : poo 
Jo TrENCH about, is to fence with Trenches. 

Txe'ncuinc-Plough, an InftrumEnt for cutting out 
Sides of Trenches, | Ce. l 
Taswenine-Syade, is a Tool for cutting of Trenches in 
watery or clay ey Ground. | | 12 — 
prob. of v hendel, Sax. ] a, Weight or Poſt 
in a Mill; allo a- Veſſel called a Keever. 
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ban trepanum, Lex trepan, F. of gd mayer, Ge] _” 


| nt wherewith Surgeons open a broken Sk 
T' Tatra [trepaner, F. of trepanum,' L.] to open a 
Fracture in the Skull ;* alſo to enſnare or decoy. yt. 


Txzra'nxER, one that trepans ; allo that enſnares or 


Tazra' unix O ſſome derive it of Trepani,' a Place in Si- 
tih, near which Place ſome Eng/i/b Ships, being in Streſs of 
eather, were friendly invited in, but afterwards, detain- 
ed contrary to the Aſſurances they had given them; but 
others chooſe to derive it from .7gymzyop, Gr. à crafty Be- 
guiler] Enſnaring, Decoyin g. | 
\ Trxee1D [rrepidus, L.] fearful, trembling for Fear. 
 Tzxzripa'riIon, a Trembling, —— © 


| — , 2 * [4 [rrepiditas, L.] Trepidity, Fearfulneſs. 


To TrEsPASS Peck of treſpaſſer, F. old Law) to commit 
-an Offence againſt. 

General T &x8P ass, is where Force or Violence is uſed, 
otherwiſe called Treſpaſs vi & armis. | 

Special Tx EGSYASs, one done. without Force, called alſo 
Treſpaſs upon the Caſe. _ h 

RESPASS [in Lato] any Tranſgreſſion of the Law leſs than 
Felony, Treaſon, or Miſpriſion of Treaſon. 

Local Tresrass Fin Law} is that which is ſo annexed to 
the Place certain, that if the Defendant join Iſſue upon the 
Place, and traverſe the Place mentioned in the Declaration 
and aver it, it is enough to defeat the Action. 

Fyanſtory Txeseass [in Law] is that which cannot be 
"defeated by the Defendant's Traverſe of the Place, becauſe 
the Place is not material. 5 

TxE'sPYASISER, an Offender. 

Taks'r ASS MIN, the Committing an Offence, Sin, Fault, 
Injury, c. 

Tak'ss EL 2 [un treteau, F.] a Sort of three - footed Sup- 

TEST LE { porter for a Table, Board, &. | 

TxE's585 [| zrees, F.] Locks of Hair hanging down looſe- 


. TakssgT- Trees [in a Ship] are thoſe Timbers of the Croſs- 
Trees which ſtand along at the Head of the Maſt. 

TrE'sTLE [trefteau, F. which Minſbeto ſuppoſes to be g. 
tres or three Stools} a three-footed Stool, a Frame of a Table 
ſtanding upon three Feet. 

TrxEPIGNER [in Hor/emanſhip] a Word importing the Acti- 
on of a Horſe, who beats the Duſt with his Fore- feet in 
managing, without embracing the Volt ; who makes his Mo- 
tions and Times ſhort and near the Ground, without being 
put upon his Haunches, F. | 
3 ESTORNA'RE Cold Rec. ] to divert or turn out of the 

ay. | 

TressuRE [in Heraldry] is the Diminutive of 
an Orle, and is uſually accounted to be only one 
half of it, and is commonly born Flory and Coun- 
terflory, and it is alſo often double, and ſometimes 


treble. 
Txtr [probably of tritus, L. worn] Allowance made by 
Merchants to Retailers, which is four Pound in every hun- 
dred, and four Pound for the Waſte or Refuſe of any Com- 
modity. | 
TrE'via 
Trev'via 
Tee'ver 7 [hie ed, q. d. three Feet, tripus, L. tre- 
TRI“TVET 5 peids F. of Tgimes, Gr.] a Device of Iro 
to ſet a Skellet or Pot over the Fire. | 
Txey [trois, F. tres, L.] the Three at Dice or Cards. 
TR1'a [in Mu. Books] a Name given to the three Parts of 
Muſick, either for Voices or Inſtruments, Ital. 
TRIA Prima [in Chymiftry] the three Hypoſtatical Prin- 
_ ciples, viz. Salt, Sulphur, and Mercury, of which three they 


[in ant. Deeds] a Truce or Treaty of Peace, 


hold all mixt Bodies to be primarily made, and into which 


they may be reſolved by the Means of Fire, L. 

Tran [Teias, Gr.] the Trinity. 

TRi“AL [probably of tentare, L. tenter, F.] an Eſſay, Ex- 
periment, or Endeavour; alſo a Temptation. 
TaiAL [in Law] the Examination of Cauſes criminal or 
civil betore a proper Judge, of which there are three Sorts ; 
as Matters of Fact are to be try'd by Jurors, Matters of Law 
by the Judges, and Matters of Record by the Record it- 
ſelf. rf : | | | 5 
TaTANOLE [triangulum, L. un triangle, F.] à Fi- 
gure that has three Angles and as many Sides, and 
| 1s either plain or ſpherical. GL 

- A Plain Tx1aNGLE, is one that is contained under three 
Right Lines. Satan | : 
* » A ſpherical TRTANOTR, is a Triangle that is contained 
under three Arches of a great Circle or Sphere. 


- * 
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124 Obruje-apgled Tu IAV TE, is one that has one Obtuſe 


_ _ Hin Obligur-angled Tx1axcie, is 4 Triangle 
r 
Eguilaterm Tx IA Merk, is one, all whoſe Sides 
Leſceles TRA, 72 Triangle that has 
quilegged TA IAM OL 8 Legs or Sides equal. 


that is not 


only. two 


\ Scalenus Tarancle, one that has not two Sides equal. 


Tx1a'SGULAR Compaſs, an Inſtrument with 
or Feet, to take off any Triangle at once, uſed 
Globes, Cc. Pape? Brag 


Angle C equal to 


three Les 
on Mate 


Similar TrxIANGLES, are ſuch as 
B * have all 0 three Angles reſpec- 
tively equal to one another: As if 
. IN the Angle A be equal; to P. the 


and the Angle 


B equal to F, then is the Triangle A, B, C ſimilar or like 


F, E. 


TaiAxcurAR ls, e. 7 [in Botan. Writ.) having three 


TxrxianGuLvs, a, um. { Corners, I. 
Tzx1ia'NGULAR, after the Form of a Triangle. 


TrIa/xNGULARNESs [of friangularitas, L. and neſs] a trian- 


gular Form. | | 
Triancula'Tor [in 4/trolegy] a Planet that 
Triplicity, L. | re 


lies in the 


T'rx1a'NGULAR Qgadrant, is a Sector with a looſe Piece 
to make it an Equilateral Triangle, which has the Calendar 
graduated on it with the Sun's Place, Declination, c. uſed 


in Dialling, Navigation, Surveying, Cc. 


Offculum TRIANGULARER [with Anatomiſts] a ſmall trian- 
gular Bone, fituated between the Lanbdoidal and Sagittal Su- 


tures of the Skull, L. 


TaiAucLA AIs [with Amit] a Muſcle of the Breaſt 


lying on each fide the Griſtle, called Cartilago Enfiformis, L. 
TRrIanGULAR1S muſculus [in Anat.) a Muſcle that ariſes 
from the Top of the cubitus, and ends narrow about the 


Middle of the ſame, IL. 


TriancuLa'ris pectoris [in Anat.] has ſometimes the 
Appearance of three or four diſtin Muſcles, arifing from the 
Inſide of the Sternum, and is implanted into the Cartilages 


which join the four loweſt Ribs to the Sternum, 


TRrIAXNGULA'RITY [triangularitas, L] one of the Tripli- 


cities of the Zodiack. 


Tr1'as Harmonica [in Mufick] a Compound of three ra- 
dical Sounds heard altogether, of which two are a Fiſth, 
and a Third above the other, which is a Fundamental. 

TRIARII [among the Romans] one of the four Orders of 
Soldiers, who were poſted in the Rear of the Army, and 


were to aſſiſt in Time of Danger. 


Tarte [?ribus, L. tribu, F.] a Race, Stock, or Family; 
alſo a certain Quantity or Number of People, when a Di- 
viſion is made of a Nation into Quarters or Diſtricts. 

Tzx1'BLET, a Tool uſed by Goldſmiths in working Rings: 

Trx1'BRACHUS 8 [Teibezyvs, Gr.] a Foot in Greek and 


Tri BRACHYS 
Syllables, as Populus. 


Latin Verſe, which conſiſts of three ſhort 


Tx1BuLa'rion [either of tribulus a Threſhing - Inſtru- 
ment, tribulus a prickly Brier, or tribulus, L. a Sort of Cal- 


trop] great Trouble, Anguiſh, Affliction. 


TzxrBuLvs [rec , Gr.] a Thiſtle or Bramble. 
Trx1BU'NAL, a Seat of Judgment, a Court of Judicature, 


F. and L. __ 
TRr1'BUNXE [?ribunus, L.] two great Officers 


among the 


Romani ; the firſt of the People, whoſe Buſineſs was to de- 
fend their Liberties ; the other of the Soldiers, who was to 


ſee them well armed and ordered. 


Tx1'BUNEsM1P, the Office or Dignity of a Tribune. 
Txr1'BUTARINESS 2 [of tributarius, L. tributaire, F.] the 
 Tr1'BuTaRy 5 Condition or State of thoſe that pay 


Tribute. | 
Tx1'BuTE [tributum, L. tribut, F.] 


Ta IZUro'xious [Lrributerius, L.] pertaining to Diſtribu- 


tion. 


Tz:nun1'ciar [with Antiquaries, &c.] of, or pertain- 


ing to the Office, Dignity, or Power of a Tribune. 
Tx1carsuLa'sis, e. [in Botan. Writ.) divided into three 


Partitions, as in Hypericum or St. Fobn's Wort, L. 


Trica incuborum, a Diſeaſe among the Polanders that 


makes their Hair cling together like a Cow's Tail; and be. 


ſides, they are crooked-backed. have their Joints looſe, breed 


Lice, and are affected with other Symptoms, . 
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ende [probibly-6f Epiceih, Sax. to give 2 Thruſt, 5 
4 in the Time 1 Thruſt may be hd in a Moment * 
Time. 

2 — in Told Rec.) Maſſes bid for tho Dead 
the firſt thirty Days after their Deceaſe, L. 

Trxrcenntabllftricnnalis,:l;Þaofj or pertaining 0 the 


1 for 


Term of thirty Years. 


2 


Tics, having three Heads, E D ππ,õjãö 

Taiczrs auris ea Auatomiſta] a Muſcle of the "0 
ſo calbd becauſe it has three ws amy 7 It takes its Riſe 
from the Uppet und Fore · part of the Apophyſ Maſtoides, and 
is inſerted into the Middle of the Concha rats called alſo 
retrabens auriculum, L. 9 
Tutcu ns Tyr lang a Growing of much Hair ; 

Txz1cno's1s ' | Tg1 2006 alſo 4 Fault in the ' Eye- 
lids when there is a double Row” of Hairs ; alſo a hairy 
Urine cauſed by-phlegmatick ne ſo that Hairs ſeem 
w\wim in it. J 

Tz1cur'smus [Tergous, Gr.] A very ſmall Fratture of 
a Bone like a Hair: 

'Tzxicnoma'rns krexe dees, Gri] the Herb Maiden- 
hair. 
 Tarcnoray'iiox [Tg puancy,' Gr.] an Herb whoſe 
Leaves are like Hairs reſembling Fennel, Coralline, L. of Gr. 


Tai“ cn [Yi ee, Gr.] a Building with three' Lodg- | 


ings or Stories. 
. 4 Txrcx [tricherie, F.] a crafty Wile, Subtilty, or 
Deceit. 

To Tarck [tricher, F.] to defraud, cheat, or deceive by 
a'Wile. 

Tx1cxez'D up [probably of intricatus, L. as Skinner. con- 
jectures, or of Iglg, according to Miner] trimly dreſſed, 


| r ſet otf. 


Tu tiexzyo [of triche, F.] cheated, beguiled, deceived by 
2 Wile or Craft. 

Tzx1'cx1 — tricherie, F.] cheating, beguiling, Sc. by 
Craft, Wiles, gl 

Txr'cx15H, guileful, crafty, wily. 

J Trx1'cxLE [of treekelen, Du. according to Skinner, or 
of eig to run, according to Minſpew] to run down | in 
Drops as Tears from the Eyes, &c. 

Txrx1cornt'GEtRovs |[tricorniger,L.) bearing or having cles 
Horns. 

Tx1corrorus [tricorpor, L.] that hath three Bodies. 

Tx1cu'sPrpes [with Anatomiſts] three Valves of a trian- 
gular Shape, ſituated at the Mouth of the Right Ventricle 
of the Heart, being compos'd of a thin Membrane or Skin, 
ſo as to give Paſlage to the Blood into that Part, but to 
hinder it from returning the ſame Way that it came in. 

Tx1pe [with Horſemen) ſhort and ſwift. 

Tar1pe-Pace, is a Going of ſhort and thick Motions, tho' 
united and uneaſy, 

Tx1vDe-Career, a faſt Gallop that has its Times and Mo- 
tions ſhort and nimble. 

To work Tx IDE [in Horſemanſbip] upon Volts, is to mark 
his: Time with his Haunches ſhort and ready. 

\ Trx1vent [tridens, L. i. e. three Teeth] Neptune's three- 
pronged Fork or Mace. 

Trident [tridens, L.] the three-pronged Mace the 
Poets feign that Neptune, the fabulous God of the Sea, 
bears; alſo any Tool, Fork, or Inſtrument that has three 


 Fangs'or Prongs. 


Tz1pext [in Mathematicks] that kind of Parabola by 
which Cartes conſtrued Equations of fix Dimenſions: © 

Tx1'penT [ſo called by Sir I Newton] that kind of Pa- 
rabola, by which der Cartes conſtructed Equations of fix Di- 
menſions. This Figure hath four infinite Legs, two of 
which are Hyperbolical, tending contrary Ways, but placed 
about an 8 — and the other two are Parabolical and 
Converging, and which with the other two form the Fi- 
gure of the Trident. » 

- Tr1peNT1'FEROUS Feridentifors . ] that bears a Trident. 

Tarp i Sax.] the third Part of a Country 
or Shire, 

Txrpuan [trid tanus, L.] of three Days nn 

TRipincwor Ling Femow, San.] a Court held 


for a Triding, à Court-Leet: 


Txrzxs, the third Part of a Phyſical Pound, containing 


three Ounces. 


Tig“ NNIAL. [of eats, L. triennal; 5. to every three 


| Years or once every three Years. © + 


- Tx1zMr/MentS [inn ay we a kind of — 4 Lau 
Verſe, wherein after the Foot af the Verſe there remains 


an odd Syllable which helps to make up the next Foot, Gr. 6 
Ltentat, L. remateary/ BJ one that tries or 
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Taigry' ale [7 Ab e Gr.] certain Feaſts f Harck, 


obſerved every 

7 Tanken {of ter or Fes, L. thive oy [hes uy 
pealga, Sax. an Harrow! to cultivare or "plow Land the 
third Time before Sowi ba 
„ Tri'ygrovs [tr ifer 44 bearing rruit tore Times a* 
ur; 

 Tar'rivvs, a, um [in Ban. Writ. J cut inds chixe Pits,” 

Tx1'ries Fof tricæ, L. as Minſbew f — Gew. gaws, 
Play. Things for Children; alſo Things o mall Value. 

Txrrting Tome derive it of . Tral. others of 
trevfelen, D.] ſpending Time or Pains to little Purpoſe. 

Trxifo'L1aTED Lea [with Boran i] is a Kind of digita- 
ted Leaf, confiſting of three Fingers, as in Clover-Graſs. 

TrxiroL rx ros, a um Cin Boran. Writ.) whoſe Leaf oon 
ſiſts of three Parts, L. 

Tarro'riunu [with Botanifts) Three leaved Graſs, L. 

 Triro'tium Paluftre, Marſh- Trefoil, L. | 

Txrroxu [triformis, L.] having three Forms of Shipes. 

3 RMLTY [of triformis, L.] the having three Forme 
or Shapes. 

Txrrv'rcateD [trifurtatis, L.] three-forked. 

Txi'caur [Temawes, of gig thrice, 'and pO, Gre 
Marriage) the having three Husbands or three Wives, either 
at the ſame or at different Times. 

Tr1'ccep [of tricker, Dan. trurken, Teut. to preſs, 
Skinner] having a Mark ſet to ſtand in playing at Nine-Pins ; 
allo catched or ſtopped, as a Wheel. | 

Tx1'cGER, a Hook that holds the Spring of a Gun- Locks 
alſo an Iron to ſtay the Wheel of 2 Waggon, Cr. 

Tx OTT [7giyaug®;, Gr. of rears three, and vAbelg, 
Gr. Sculpture] a aagular Gutter, which ſeems to have been 
deſign'd to convey the Guttæ or Drops that hang a little un- 
der them. 

Tx1'cLyPH [in Archite@ure] A Member of the Prize of 
the Dorick Order, ſet directly over every Pillar, and in cer- 
tain Spaces i in the Intercolumniations. | 

Tzx1'cox [7giyor@, Gr.] a Figure conſiſting of three. 
Angles, a Triangle. 

Tr1'con {in Natural Magick) ſignifies a four-fold cage 
of the ſtarry Spirits, according to the Number of the four 
Elements, ea Þ reigning and laſting two hundred Years. 

The Airy Tei on [in 4#rol.] the airy Triplicity, Gemini, 
Libra, and Aquarius, beholdin g one another in a. trine Aſ-- 

The Earthy Tx1con [in 4frol.] the earthy Tri lici 5 
Taurus, thy and ee beholding one — in 2 
trine Aſpect. 

Fiery Tx1con [with Afrologers] the fiery Triplicity, 4- | 
2 9 and Sagittarius, beholding one another in a trine 

pe | 

The Watery Te1con [with 4ftrol.] the watery Triplicity, 
2 Scorpio, and Piſces, . one another in a trine 
Aſpect | 

Trx1conoerA'TORItES [of Tei) and 10570. Gr. 
Dominion or Power] a Name of the Planets, on account 
of their being Lords or Governors of Trigons, as Saturn 
and Mercury of the airy Trigon, Venus and the Mon of the 
Earthy, the Sun and Jupiter of the Fiery, and Mars of the 
Watery. 

Tx 1conou' TRICAL of 7 S 2 Triangle, and 
Teixes, Gr. of Meaſure] of, {gore i to Trigonomery. 

Tx1cono'METRY [trigonometria, L. trigonometrie, F. of 

Tetyor@ and itt, Er. to meaſure] an Art that teaches 
Menkaruglon and the Uſe of Triangles. 


Plain Txtcoxo'mETRY treats of Rectilinear Triangles, | 


and teaches from three given Parts of a Plain Triangle to 
find the reſt. 
Spherical Ta1conomeTRY, is an Art that teaches from 
three given Parts of a Spherical Triangle to find the reſt. 
- Trx1conus, a um [in Batan. Writ.) having three Corners. 


Trx1ju'cum [0/4 Rec.] a Trighing or Juriſdiction of 


three Hundreds. 

T&xILa'TERAL [of tres and lateralis, 19 having three 
Sides. n 

Turunen ang [of tres or tris lateralin, L. and 1% 
the . three Sides. | 

ve _ Muſicians) « Quivering or Shaking of the 

Voice, e 

DT Dawn down © [trilder, Der. ] o anf or _—_— 
down. 

Tui ron in Arithmetick) the Number of « Billion of 


Tai Ton 5 Zillions. gls 
Taitrs'rro [in Mu. Books] a ſhort little Trin. 80.20 
Tarte fin"s Corr] 1 ides/of it that ere | 
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Tanu unge, true. E having chice Light. 


pay 
Tau fof. 
uin, and Hanging of her Maſt, 2, for Sailing 
1 he Pa ke - pl is 5 * he bet Way of 
kin Ship fail (wiltly, or how ſhe beſt. + 
Fa x4 e he. "neat or adorned with 
Clothes; alſo having the Beard ſbayen- * | 
Tau, heat in Clothes, ſpruce, fine, 
7 Tem/[xpumman, Sax] to drels up or ſet off 3 alſo to 
ſhave. the Beard 3 alſo to carry it fair between two Parties. 
7 Ten py i {with Liam is to {et the Paſſengers 
ſo keep the Boat up tigt. | 
| 16 2 Fin enk Pieces of Timber ſramed 


- 


at right Angles with the Joiſts againſt the Wall, for Chim- 
nies and Well-holes for Stairs. ht 2 Ny 
Tr 'MACRUS- [repery@.. bel A Foot in Verſe, con- 
ſiſting of three long Syllables,” as Tig t. . 
Tang“ rEN [With Grammarians] a Verſe conſiſting of 
t SC eaiures, 84 2 FF ma) e 
TIN v ni-milei, Sax. ] the Month of May, ſo 
called by the Eng/i/b- Saxons, becauſe they then milked their 
Cattle three times a Dar. 
Tai'unzu one who carries it fair with two Parties ; alſo 
a Setter off ; alſo a Shaver. S318 
Tzx1MMinG, Shaving the Beard; alſo Carrying it fair be- 
tween two Parties; allo Laces, Fringes, Oc. the Orna- 
ments of Garments. | | 4A 
; TR I MOR ION ( [Tgpogteys Gr.] the Joining together of 3 
TaIMAER ION Signs that are very near one another, 
whereby a ſquare. Alpect is made to the Apverg or Giver of 
Life in the F igure, which, when it comes to that Ditection, 
is imagined commonly to eut off the Thread of Life. 
Trx1'mxess [of vhimman, Sax. ] Neatneſs, Gaynels, 
Spruceneſs in Dreſs. | * POET 
_Txing [rrinum, L. trin, F. agen, of Tees, three, Gr. 
pertaining to the Number 3. . 28 
. Trxinnxe 4ſpet of the Planets Lin Aftrology] is repreſented 
by the Characteriſtick A.” ; | RY. 
— T EINE Dimenfion [in Geome.] Length, Breadth, and T hick- 
nels. | | | 
Trint'r via Plantage [with Botoniſts) the leaſt Sort of 
Plantane, {@ denominated from its having three Fibres- or 
Able ,: : i; ;- no 4a; | "Wo 
Par NGLE, a Curtain-Rod; alſo a Lath that reaches from 
one Bed-Polt to another, F. | | 
Tina [in Architefyre] à ſmall Member fixed ex- 
actly upon every Triglyph, under the Plat- Band of the Ar- 
chitrave, from whence hang down the Gutt# or Pendant- 
Drops, in the Dorick Order, called a Riglet, Kitel, Cc. F. 
TxINxITARIANS, thoſe Perſons who ſtrenuouſly con tend 
for three diſtinct Perſons in the Trinity. 
TaixtiraktAxs, an Order of Monks, who hold that all 
their Churches ought to be dedicated to the Holy Trinity. 
.Trx1'xtTY [Trinitas, L. Trinite, F. or Teiag, Gr.] the 
Godhead in I hree Perſons, Father, Son, and Holy Spi- 
yi og the Herb Heart's-Eaſe. 4. 
- Talxixx-Houſe, a Kind of College at Deptford, pertain- 
ing to a Company or Corporation of antient Maſters ot Ships, 
fc who have a Power, by the King's Charter, to take 
Cogniſance of all thoſe who deſtroy Sea Marks, and redreſs 


their Doings; and allo to correct the Faults of Sailors, c. 
and to take Care, of ſeveral other Matters belonging to Na- 


vigation; to examine young Officers, &c. 
 T&1niTtTy-Suxday, the firſt Sunday after Whit/und ay. 


 TrI'NLYMGELD [*pini- Sonzild, Sax. ] in antient Com- 


penſation for Crimes which were not abſolved, but by pay ing 
. Fine three Times or nine Times. 5 
TI “NXT, a Gew-gaw, a Toy, a Play- thing. 
Tai No“ rA [rinectialis, L. ] of, or pertaining to the 
Space of three Nights, _ 3 | 
Tr1o'cTILE [with MHrologers Jan Aſpect or Situation of 
tzwo.. Planets, with regard to the Earth, when they are three 


Octaves or eight Parts of a Circle diſtant from each other, 


 'TRino'D1a necefitas [old Cat.] a three-fold Impoũtion 
to which all Lands were ſubject in the Time of the Engliſh 
Samong, Vic towards repairing of Bridges, maintaining of 
Caſtles, and repelling'ot invading Enemies. | $9 
„TRI NOGDIA terre [4d Rec.] à Quantity of Land con- 
taining three Perches, I. 


A. Foul {rrinemins, I., of mega G@ of mee; 
three, and Goa, Gr. a Name] that which has three Names 


or Denomingtions. | „ a Bis 
„TIN Lin Ae] a Part of a Concert, where only three 
Perſons ſing, or a muſical Compoſition of threg Part. 


4198 
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J the beg Poſture, Proportion of her 
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TR 
\ Thac'vns [in Area} a Confieltion'6f even res" in 
Ur/s Minor, commonly called. Charles man. 


Tx1ov'xs [in Law] ſuch Perſons as are choſen by a Court 


the Pannel of the Jurymen be juſt; or not. 
5 a r4@acus;[ob Trp xng, Gr} a Medlar 
ernels. 116 * NI 10. er 
* to'ccus [with Bataniff A Kind of Mary gold, a Sun 
10 Wer, L. ee . k Aw We» 1 1 1 
To TxIr prob. of tripudiare, L. hence, trippen, D 
to walk nimbly or lightly upon · che — alſo to — 
with the Feet; alſo to faulter wich the Tongue 
Tair [with Hunters) a Herd or Cothpany of Goats. ++ 


A Tir {in Sea-Longuage} 48 to bear! the Top-Sails a- 


trip, is when a · Ship carries them, hoiſted: up to the bigheF. 
A Tai probably of trip pen, Du. or trifudians, L. 
2 ſhort. Journey or Voyage: alſo a falſe Step. 
TrxIPa'sTLIENT [#ripartiens, L. of tripartire, L.] di- 
viding into three Parts, without leaving any Remainder. 
TrIiranT1'TE [tripartitus, of tripartim I] divided in- 


to three Parts, or made or done by three Parties, as a Deed 


made by three Parties. 4 
- TrIPARTY'TION, a Dividing or. Parting into three: Parts 
or the Taking the third Part of any Number or Quantity. 
Trips [une tripe, F.] the Entrails of an Ox cleanſed 
and parboiled fit for Eating. nes 22 
g er eee L.] of three Feet in Length, 
c. 
'DRIPERY.[{riperic,'F:]. a Tripe-Houſe or Marker; alſo 
the various Sorts of Tripe. | 
- TripETALo'Des [with Botanifts] is deeply: cut into three 
Parts, which ſeem to be three diſtinct Leaves; but are:all 
Joined at the Bottom. - $6362 eee 
 T'r1PE'TALOus: {in Botan: Writ.) compoſed: of three 
Leaves, as in the Phalangium Epbemerum Tirginiaht 


Wt. 1. 


Terrzralous Flower [with Botan.] is that which hab 
three Petals; as in Water-Plantane. 
Trr'rpaTHONGUS [Tpipdoypes, Gr.] is the Joining to- 
gether of three Vawels, as. au, eau, iau, iea, which is com- 
mon with the French, and ſometimes uſed with the Engliſh, 
eſpecially in thoſe Words they borrow from the French, 2 
never with the Latin. po gets” 
TRUPHYLLON [Tgiguane, Gr.] the Herb Trefoil, L. 
TrIPHY'LLOS in Botan. Writ.) whoſe Leaf conſiſts of 
three Parts. 2 1 1 
To 'Tr1VePLE [triplicare, L. tripler, F.] to make three · ſold 
or thret times the fame. Quanti xxx 
TRIPLE Triplex, L. triple, F. Termazs, Gr.] three; fold. 
The TRIPLE-coloured Bow, the Rain-Bow, Milton: - 
De TrIPLETTree, the Gallows. _. | + x4 
TrIeLICATED [?riplicatus, L. triple, F.] made or done 
three times. . . 1 
Tr1'eLICATE ratio [with Mathemat.] is the Reaſun or 
Ratio of the Cubes one to another, and is to be well diſtin- 
guiſhed from Triple Ratio, as in theſe Geometrical Proporti- 
ons, 2, 4» 8, 16, 32, 64; the firſt Term 2 to.16,. the fourth 
Term is triplicate, or as 8, which is the Cube of 2+*ta-/64, 
the Cube of 4. | r 
| Tar pLicatE.[triplicatus, L.] tripled. 
TRITILIcA“TIo, Making three-fold, OTE rs 
TRIPLICAT10N [in the Civil Law] is the fame as Sur- 
joinder in the Common Law. | 1 


TripLIcity [triplicitas, L.] the - Quality of that which 
is three-fold. | 4 
with Afre/.] the Diviſion of the Signs 


* 
* — 


Tutericirr 
according to the Number ot the Elements. See Trigan. _ 
. TrxiroLa [in Mufick] a Triple, one of the Kinds: of 
Time or Movement, of which there are ſeveral, - Aal. 
.Trreo'LiuMm [with Botan.] the Herb Starwort, . 
| Tr1?Lo!'pes [of rerrxds, Gr.] a Surgeon's Inſtrument 
with a three-fold Baſis, uſed in Operations where there has 
been a great Depreſſion of the Skull. r 
"'TrreoLy, the Herb called Turbith or blue Camomile, 
Talrox [prob. of ter & polite, L. i. e. to poliſn three 


times] a Stone ſinely powdered, uſed in Poliſhing. 


 Tr1P0s [Tgimes, Gr. of geg three, and a5, 4 Foot] 
a three · ſooted Stool on which a Prieſteſs of Apollo, at Deipbos, 
uſed to ſit, when ſhe gave forth her Oracles. Tho- 


ay: this was a Pat full of. Puſt, thro which the A atus paſt 


into the Virgin's Belly, and thence procseded out of 

Mouth. Others, that it vas a wide - monthed hraſt Pot filled 
with Pebbles, by the Peaping of Which the PropheteG made 
her Conjectures, Others, that it Wag a lag Veſſel ſupport: 
ed wich three Feet, inte Which the Prophstaſe plunged. her- 


ſelf when ſhe*expeRed to be inſpired. But the moſt co 


with thiee 
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mon and abies that if wos get u Veel, 
but a Table or Seat, upon which the Py/Bis 8 
The Scholiat upon Ari/ftiphuner will havs' the three Legs of 
the Tripo: to ſignify the Knowledge of the true God, as di- 
— od into three, Parts of i Pee 52 to 
1 0e , 
The this Fido; was nota ven e ba 0a of 
Braſs, placed there by the Inhabitants: af the feighbouring 
 when"Pelyps married Hippagamia, Which Tipo; was 
(aid to have been made by Vulcan of Braſs, The other was 
of Gold; dediented to Apollo on the following Aveount: 
Certuin Fiſhermen of Mikrus, having 4old theiv nent Draught 
to ſome Peron that ſtood by, cuſt their Net into che Water, 
and drew up a golden Fyripos. Upon which there atoſe a hot 
Contentiori between the Fiſhermen and their Chaptnen; 
who at length ſubmitted to the Determination of / 4po/- 
4, and coming to Deipbor, he gave this Anſwer, That 
they ſhould give it to the Wiſeſt. This Oracle being given 
at the Time that the ſeven wife Men flouriſhed in Greece, it 
was preſented to them all, one after another : hich they re- 
fuling, it was reſolved to preſerit it to Apollo himſelf, 28 being 
the Fountain of all Wiſdom. 

Te tros Fat Cambridge] the Prevaricator at the Univerſley, 
the fame as Ferri - Filius at Oxford: * 

TrxrYryinc[prob. of tripudiant, L. or of trippen, Du.] 
walking nimbly or lightly upon the Toes ; alſo ſtumbling 
with the Peet ; alſo falttering With the Tongue. 

Tx ipro'ttmos, the Son of Celu, King of Attica, who, 
as it is ſaid,” firft eſpying Corn to grow of its on accord, 
reaped it 3 and after that plowed and ſowed more, and grew 
fo skilful, that he wrote Commentaries of Tillage, and ſent 
them abroad into the World. Upon which the Poets have 
—— that he travelled” over the World to teach Men to 

nt Corn, and to abſtain from''Fleſh. They alſo tell us, 
— he was cafried by a win Dragon, Which was no 
other but à long Ship, in Which he failed to the neighbouring 
Illes. He is faid to have lived A. M. 2 or as others 1543. 
and left Athens three Precepts. 1. werſhip the Gods, 
2. To worſhip their Parents. 3. To abſtain from Fleſh. 
" 'Tzr'yroTE [ iptoten, L. of rel, Gr.]ca dende 
Noun which has but three Cafes,” Grammar. 
 TatyvDia'rron, a Tripping on the Toes in Dancing, L. 

Taterxr'vas [in Betan. Writ.) Which Hhas* three: Seeds 
or Kernels, as Berberis, Alaternus, &c. 4 es 

TRI ETA, a Triangle or dreerchrubred Figure. | 

+ Tarxeme [trfremis, L.] 2 Galley having three mee of 


| Oari on a Side. 


Turo terre [old Rrr.] a Parcel of Land containing 
three Rods or Perches, L. 

© 'TrrsacRaMEnNTA'LESs, thoſe who admit of three Sacra- 
ments in the Chriſtian Religion and no more. | 

Txr5aciuM *[Teradyoey, of Tgis thrice, and &π , Gr. 
holy] the Name of a particular Hymn uſed in the Greek 
Church, where the Ward 47e is repeated three times. 
| Tr1i5Diarg' sox [in Muck] a Chord, otherwiſe caliod 
a r* or 5th. 1 

To I r1sE [in Sea- Language] to bale up an hing by a 
dead Rope, 12 is, a Rope * does 5 1 in + Pulley. 
8 erton, 2 Dividing or Cutting a Thing into three 

rts 'T 9 

TrisMEcGiTys [Tgewiyis ©, Gr. i. e. Thrice Greateſt, 
ſo called, becauſe he was the greateſt Philoſopher, the chiefeſt 
Prieſt, and woſt prudent Prince] a Ruler in Fgypr in the 
Time of Meſer and Pharach, who is faid to have invented 
Characters to write by, but not Letters, but certain Shapes 
and Poſtures of Beafts, Trees, c. whereby, in brief, they 
might expreſs their Minds ; ; which Characters are called Hie- 
rogiyphicks. * Some Jes are of Opinion, that Moſes was the 
Man fo called, and that thoſe broken Relations are but the 
Heathen Report of him. 

Tur's Mos [of reite, Gr] the Grinding of the Teeth, 

Txrauvos & or the Convulfion of the Muſcles of the 
1 Which cauſes an involuntary Onafhüng of the 

eet 

Tiara NICES lor T is and Er, Gr. ] a 
Perſon who had three times { abbr d the Prize at the 


| Olympick Games. 9 dl 


Op 
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RI'SPAST [Tiirmr@, Gr.] a Engine that conſiſts of 


three Pullies, 

Ts rspi wh” in Voran. Writ) which bears throe Seeds, 
as Naſt ori an Tn cum, E. 

 'Terssatts * 127 'Gr.] the Heib Gerda 


aj Turo, 1/Hifonns, L..] founding hore fil 
Tate . Aren e in Hunting. b 
Ta fr | } at! Immumty or Privilege, where- 
a Man, Was reg ar his nee an 


*#Prw'sTR 1s 


T'R 


Lord bf 4 Foreſt- when he went a Honti 


+{ as nat tobe 
obliged to hold a Dog, follow the Chace, rand kt ble 
appointed. 7 Nen mt Wark 


ale r' steak, G. or e to a e wan, of 7! 

TxIsY'LLABLE Lr, Gr} * Word eon ities 
'of three Spllabtes..' 

- 1 Px1'rxporny'es5; [of Tra, Gr. aft Ane that come 
every third Day 

TrxITE beten, L. nnen with Viimg, del bn, 
alſo very common. * 

Tritt Creirn, Gr. ] the third feed 7 Ka dai: 

-- *PrrTe Diezarghonon ¶ in q hei] the Note called C. fa. fa 

Pxrre HyperbdJ#01y7 the Note called F. far: 
Nis Synemmemn, the Note called N. leni. 

TairExzss [of tritus, L. and 2% Wornpels thee being 

Tpiranvs [wich hy Ague chat 

kitTa8vus' [wi * an comes. er 
third Day, a Mn 7 4 

Tarragim [of Tedd three, and 086 Gr. God] an 
Opinion that contiſts in admitting not only three Perſons in 
the Godhead, ' but of | three Saber three Eſſences 
or Hypohaſes, and three Gods. 

TaITAHE'ir Ee redlzas, 07), hoſe _ hold the Opi. 
nions called Trithe; 

TxITHING. Sec Thrirhing and Did 4 

TarTiana braſſien, a Kind of large Colworts. 

Tarox [Toy pl wryger, i. e. of the Air, of — 
Water, and the Far ib] serordmg to the Poets, the Son of 
Neptune and the Nymph Calais, Neptune Trumpeter, 
whom they feign to have been à Man upwards, as far a8 0 
the Middle, a Dolphin below, and his fore Feet like thoſe 
of a Horſe, = two circular Tails. - This Monſter, ſome 
ſay, was only a Whale, by whom, many 9 been over- 
turn'd and drowned, -at laſt he was e y adored-as 
the God of the Ses. 

"Triton was painted, S. with a blue Skin, and 3 puibple 
Mantle, having a Horn ; «ls Hand, one the Tail of 4 
Mermaid. 

Tarrenz [in Ms 701 a "falſe Concord confiſting of thre 
Tones, or a greater Third and'a greater Tn. 

TrxrTura'TiONn {in Pharmacy] the Ducting or Pounding 
in a Mortar, 

| TarrunaTiION lin Phyfick) the ARtion of the Stomach 
on the Food 

Tx1'viaLNtss [of trieialis, L. d n Commonnels, 
Infignificantneſs. 

TRITVIAL (trivialis, L. ordinary, triflng. 

To Täat'uurn [triump bare, L.] to make a ſolemn and 
pompous Entry, on account of a Victory or ſome noble At- 
chievement ; alſo to glory or take pride in 3 alſo to ſubdue or 
get the Maſtery over one's Paſhons. + | 

A Trxiumen [triumphus, L.] a ſolemn Pomp or Show at 
the Return of a victorious General from the Wars. | 

Tzxſoumen (Hieroglyphically] is repreſented by a Chaplet 
of Laurel on the Top of a Sella Curulis. 

-Frxru'mraal”(triumphalis,' L. dee F.] pertaining 


to a Triumph. 
TRIUMPHAL Crown Cade the Romans] was a Garland 
Po of Laurel, granted to be worn by Generals that 


had vanquiſhed their Enemies, and on that Ac 
count, to whom the Senate granted a Triumph. 
The Original of uſing theſe Crowns, in Token of 
Triumph, is faid to be from Apollo's crowning 
his Head with Laurel, after he bad killed the Serpent at 
Delp bos. 

Taru'urnANr Lriampbans, L. } triumphing, after A 
triumphant Manner. 

Talu'urRANTNESs [of triumpham, L. and 5% a wha. 
Phant Quality; ; alfo lag” Glorying. 

Tzu MPHER [rriampharer; L. . trionfateur, F: J he that 
triumphs. 

Terumrurnc [trimphans, L. egos . ] making 1 
2 Proceſſion; alſo gloryin 

Txru'mvir, one of the three ee of the Tris 7 ago 
rate, who governed the Roman Empire with e = =" ma 

Tru MviRATE {/rizmotratus, L.] the Government * 
the Piumbiri, wherein three great Men ſhared the Sovereign 
Power of the Raman, as that of Auguſus Marras Antonius, 


and Lepi dus. 
menſarii [among the Romans} the three chief 


TRTIU VIII 
Bankers, who had the Charge of the publick Money. 
Tutunvikf amnetaler [among the Namen,] three Ober- 
ſeers of the Mint, certain Officers whoſe Commiſſion was 
contained in theſe five Letters A. A. A. F. F. ie. e, 
1 1 Fans, eee i. e. r the cow 2 4 
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Bold, and Silver Money. Hence on antient Medals ate theſe 


Letters THIVIRI. + [F'ORGT ICU © | 
Tr1vmviri capitales [among the Roman] three Magiltrates, 
whoſe Buſineſs was to take Care of Priſoners, and ſee Execu- 
Tatu'n [q. d. tres in uno, L. i. e. three in one} a Term 
7 app by to God, to fignify the Unity of the 
head in a Trinity of Perſons. 111 449549 

: /Trixa'co {with Botan.] 'a Kind of Vervain, — 
To Troart — Hunters] to cry as a Buck does at Rut- 


ting · time. | 2) er} TTY "4 » 
. Trocxa'nTERs [ex, Gr.] to Proceſſes in the 
upper Part of the Ihigh- Bone, otherwiſe called Rotator ma- 
jor & minor, in which the Tendons of many Muſcles are 
terminated. i Wt | i 
Tao'enAR [in Surgery] a Cane or Pipe made of Metal, 
Silver, or Steel, with a ſharp· pointed End uſed in tapping. 
dropſical Perſons. 7 140 | 
- Trocxa'rck [in Latin Poetry] a Kind of Verſe conſiſting 
of Trochee's. | | 
Tzxocuze [Tęexa7 O, Gr.] a Foot in Verſe which con- 
ſiſts of two Syllables, the firſt long and the other ſnort. 
Tro'cniiius 2 [Tg Nes, 9 that Hollow, Ring, 
Tro'cyilg 9 or Cavity that runs round a 
Column next to the Tore, commonly called the Caſemate, 
and oftentimes the Scotia, on account of its ſhady dark Ap- 
pearance. | 21 
.» TrxocurLics [of RNA, Gr.] the Art of Wheel- 
Work, or a mechanical Science which demonſtrates the Pro- 
perties of all circular Motions, | | 
\ Tro'cuincs [with Hunters] the ſmall Branches on the 
Top of a Deer's- Head. 94 1H 
Tx'ocarsxs [trochiſea, L.] R Ie, Gr.] ſmall round 
medicinal Balls, made out of a fott Paſte and then dried, to 
be held in the Mouth to melt there, as Lozenges, G. 
_ Trocnitlas, a Sort of figured foſſil Stones, reſembling 
Plants, vulgarly called St. Cuthbert's- Beard. | | 
Tao'cnhLEA [of Troyes of 7x, Gr. to run] one of 
the ſix mechanical Powers, commonly called a Pulley. 
TrochlzAl RES [with Anat.] the oblique Muſcles of the 
Eye, ſo named becauſe hoy ſerve to pull the Eye obliquely 
upwards or downwards, as it turned like a Pulley, L. | 
- Tro'cuvs. [Troyes of vęixe, Gr. to run round] a 
Wheel ; alſo a {mall round Lump of any Thing. 
. Trocuo1'd [with ' Geometricians] a Figure made by the 
upper End of the Diameter of a Circle, turned about a Right 
Line. | 
. Trocuo'Licks [of 7goyos,, Gr. a Wheel] the, Art of 
Wheel-work, or a Mathematical Science that demonſtrates 
the Properties of all circular Motions, 
Trop [of Tnevin, Sax. to tread] did tread ; alſo was 
trodden. 
T TROLL about, to ramble up and down idly. 
TxzoLL-Madam, a Game uſually called Pigeon-holes. 
TrocLoDYTE, a little Bird, a Wren, a Hedge-Sparrow. 
 TRroGLo'DYTEs [of Tg@yAcdpyw Teayan a Cave and Pyrw 
to penetrate] a People of Ezhicpia who are ſaid to have lived 
in Caves under Ground. 
Tro'LLING, Fiſhing for Pikes with a Rod whoſe Line 
runs on a Reel, | 
TRro'LLOP, a Slattern, a Woman careleſs in Dreſs, 
Tro'MA [Teawa, Gr.] a Wound proceeding from any 
outward Czule. | 
Tromo'esisR Lof Teiues, Gr.] a Trembling or Deprava- 


— 


an antient Cuſtom or Toll taken for the Weighing of Wool; 
the Wooll that was brought into the City of London. 

Pieces are ſo placed, as to keep up the Form, 

'Trxone-Weight, Troy-Weight, O. 
in a Company. | 
Independent Tacor, a Troop that is not imbodied into or 
of War] as, to Beat the Troop, 

is the ſecond Beat 


 TRro'mos tion ot the voluntary Motion of the Senſes, 
- Tro'Nacs [of  trona, old Eng. a Beam to weigh with] 
alſo the Act of Weighing Wooll in a publick Market. 
TxroNa'ToR, an Officer, who in former Times weighed 
TRronConNEE' [in Heraldry] ſignifies a Croſs or ſome 
b other Thing cut in Pieces; yet ſo, that all the 
aner tho? ſet at a ſmall Diſtance one from the other, as 
Da Croſs Tronconnee. Sec the Figure. 
Trooe. {troupe, F. prob. of turba, LI a 3 Collective, 
which ſignifies ſeveral Perſons gathered together, or going 
' 'Troo? of Horſe, a ſmall Body of Horſe under the Com- 
mand of a Captain. | 
joined to any Regiment. 
De Trooe, [in the Art 
to march. 
Ss 3 85 : 


of the Drum, when the Foot-Soldiers are 


1 


Tarn d is 0 get away or to march off hafti- 
ON = t Hic 154 Jen en , 1 
10 ROOP taget Vattrouper, F.] to aſſemble or Zo to- 
gether in Troops or Multitu des. 
A Tarte a Horſe- Soldier. | 
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Txor of x noppe, Sno Sax. a Village | e 
Tuo J Village, as Cratanthorp. 3 


Taors Cin Rhetorict] the Word is derived from iam, 
to turn. A Trope Hgnihes the Thing to which is apply'd, 
only on account of the Connection and Relation it has to 
that whoſe. pro Name it is ; or it is, When a Word is 
carried from a Thing, which it ſignifies properly, to another 
that it ſigniſies but indifferently. And tho we may reckon 
as many Sorts of Tropes, as we can denote different Relati- 
ons, yet Rhetoricians have eſtabliſhed but a few, as Metonymy, 
Synechaoche, Metanomaſia, a Metaphor, an Allegory, a Litotes, 
an Hyperbole, an Irony, and Catachrefis.  . | 
 Tropes, when aptly us'd,/are a lively Picture of the 'Things 
treated of; as when a great General is call'd the Thunder of 
the War, the Image of Thunder is a ſenſible. Repreſentation 
of the Courage and Power with which this General conquers. 
In uſing Tropes, great Care ought to be taken that there is 
always a Proportion between the natural Idea of the Trope, 
and that you would infuſe into thoſe that hear or read it, - 
cially, that it does not beget one quite contrary to what you 
intended by it. The Riches of a Language are ſaid to conſiſt 
in Trypesz and as too much Riches oftentimes breed Diſorders 
in Government, ſo too many, Tropes- will occaſion much Diſ- 
orders in a Diſcourſe : They ſhould not be uſed, but to ex- 
preſs ſomething that could not be expreſſed ſo well in the 
common Terms; and when we are obliged by Neceſlity to 
uſe them, they ought to be clear, and proportioned to the 
Idea of which we would give an Image- 

As to the Neceſſity of uſing Tropes: If a, Perſon would 
give an Idea of a, Rock of an extraordinary Height, the 
Words great and high, being Words that are uf by to Rocks 
of a common Size and Height, will not do; but if he fays, 
a Rock that threatens the Skies, then the Idea of the Skies, 
that are above all Things elſe, and the Idea of [Threatening 
(that agrees with a Man that is above others) will ſorm an 
Idea of che extraordinary Height of the Rock, which could 
not well / be expreſſed any other Way, but by this Hyperbole. 

Beſides, as thoſe Tropes are quick Expreſſions, foreign 
to the Subject, which we are ſupply'd with by Uſe and Art, 
to be the Signs not only of the Emotions of our Thoughts, 
but of our Wits; ſo alſo the Paſſions have a particular Cha- 
rater, by which they paint out | themſelves. in Diſcourſe. 
See Paſſion. Y [ar labels | 

Tho' the Barrenneſs of Languages frequently obliges us to 
make Uſe of Tropick Expreſſions, even when we are calm, 
and in Repoſe ; yet the common Uſe of them (which gene- 
rally makes Objects appear, extraordinary) ſhould only be 
where ordinary Terms will not repreſent them ſo lively as 
we would have them. Let 

Tro'PEr [old Rec.] a Book of alternate Turns or Re- 
ſponſes in Singing Mals. | 

Txopho'Nnius, a cunning Soothſayer, who made a great 
Cave in Boetia, whence he uſually gave out his Oracles. 
After his Death, a Spirit was thought to enter into it, which 
ſupplied his Place in giving Oracles, \ 

The Manner of conſulting this Oracle is delivered to us by 
Pauſanias, to the Purpoſe following: He, that goes into this 
Cave, mnſt firſt make his Abode in the Chapel of Good Genius, 
and Good Fortune, employing himſelf in performing of ſome 
Ceremonies by Way of, Atonement for former Offences, and 
is to bathe in the River of Hercyne. At his Going down he 
ſacrifices. to Trophonius and other Deities; and the Prieſt 
conſults the Bowels of the Victim, and accordingly pronounces, 
whether the Deity will give an auſpicious and ſatisfactory 
Anſwer. Then the Conſulter is brought after Bathing by the 
Prieſt, to drink a Doſe of the Water of the River call'd Le- 
the or Oblivion ; and after that he takes the Water of Muemo- 
ſyne or Remembrance, that he may remember what ſhall he 
exhibited to him in his Deſcent. Among which is expoſed 
a Statue adorn'd with admirable Carving, Which is given 
out to have been the Workmanſhip of Daedalus himſelf. 
Then having done Obeyſance, and muttered over a Prayer or 
two, being 'clothed in a Linnen Habit, and ſet off with, 
Ribbons, c. he approaches the Oracle, which is ſituated 
within a Mountain near a Grove, the Foundation of which 
is built ſpherical-wiſe, of White Stone, about the Size ar 
Circumference of a Threſhing-Floor, but fcatce.two Cubits 
high, ſupporting brazen Obelicks, encompaſſed; round with 
Ligaments. of Braſs, between which there are Doors that 
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guide the Paſſage into the Middle of the Floor, Where there 
is a Sort of a Cave, not the Product of rude Nature, but 
built with the niceſt Accuracy of Mechaniſm and Proporti- 
on; the Form of it is like an Oven, the Breadth about nine 
Cubits, the Depth eight, but there are no Stairs; but all that 
come bring with them a narrow light Ladder, by which they 
have deſcended to the Bottom. There is a Cave between the 
Roof and the Pavement, having a very narrow Entrance ; at 


the Mouth of which the Perſon lies all along, and ſhoves himſelf 


Feet foremoſt into the Cave, and then he thruſts in his Knees ; 
aſter a while the reſt of his Body is roll'd along, by a Force 


not unlike that of a great rapid River, which over-powering 


a Man with its Vortex tumbles him over Head and Ears; and 
afterwards he returns the ſame Way back, with his Feet fore- 
moſt. When the Conſultant is return'd, the Prieſt places him on 
Mnemoſyne's Throne, which is not far from the Shrine, and 
enquires of him what he had ſeen and heard, and relates it 
ro others, he being yet ſtupified, and full of Amazement ; 
and then he carries him to the Temple of Good Genius, and 
Good Fortune, and after ſome Time he is reſtored to his for- 
mer Senſes. els a 

Tro'ray [tropheum, L. un trophic, F. Tegmaloy, Gr. 
of rem, of rin, to turn, which ſignifies the Flight of 
Enemies] a Monument, c. of Timber or Stone, ſet op in 
a Place where Enemies were vanquiſhed, with their Har- 
neſs and other Spoils hanged on it; a Token of Victory or 
oy. | 
7 Tao“ PHIES PETR Carving,” &c.] the Repreſenta- 
tion of Pikes, Halberts, Drums, Colours, Croflets, and o- 
ther Weapons and Inſtruments of War. | 


Tro'ray [in Arcbitecture] an Ornament repreſenting the 


Trunk of a Tree, charged or encompaſſed all round about 
with Arms or military Weapons, both offenſive and de- 
fenſive. - 

Troyny-Money, a Duty of four Pence, paid annually by 
Houſe-keepers or their Landlords for the Drums, Co- 
lours, c. of the Companies or Regiments of Militia. 

Tro'eical [TegTixes, Gr. ] of, or pertaining to the Tro- 

ticks. | | 
f TRxo'eici morbi, ſuch Diſeaſes as thoſe Inhabitants are moſt 

liable to who live under the Tropicks, L. 
TrorPickxs [reml, Scil. winner of Tem, Gr. to turn] 


are Circles ſuppos'd to be drawn parallel to the Equinoctial, 


at twenty three Degrees thirty Minutes from it ; one towards 
the North, which is called the Tropick of Cancer; which, 
when the Sun comes to about the Eleventh of June, he 
makes our longeſt Day ; and the other towards the South, 
which is called the Tropick of Capricorn, to which the 
Sun arriving on the Twelfth of December makes our ſhorteſt 
Day. PTS | 

Tao' pick of Cancer [in Afron.] is that Tropick towards 
the Arctick or North-Pole, ſo called from Cancer, the Sign 
of the Ecliptick the Sun is in when it comes to this Circle, 


on the twelfth Day of December, and makes with us the 


longeſt Night and ſhorteſt Day. | 
Tro'eick of Capricorn [in Aſtron.) that Tropick which 
is near the Antarctick or South-Pole, ſo named of Capricorn, 
the Sign the Sun is when he comes to this Circle, which is 
on the eleventh Day of June, and makes the longeſt Day 
and ſhorteſt Night with us. | 
Tro'ersTs, ſuch as explain the Scripture altogether by 


Tropes and Figures. | . | 
oc [of tropologicus, L. Tegronounss, Gr. of 


TRororo' 


re , a Trope, and à6% , a Word or Speech] of, or 

pertaining to Tropology. | 
Troro'Locy [tropologia, L. r ο,i˖V, of Tgime, Gr. 

to turn] a figurative Speech, or an Oration or Speech full of 


Tropes ; alſo a Moral Diſcourſe tending to the Reformation 


of Manners. * | : 
To Tor [trotter, aller le trot, F.] to go a jolting Pace, 


as a Horſe. 


Trxor {with Hor/emen] is the Pace or Going of a Horſe, 
in which the Motion is two Legs in the Air, and two upon 
the Ground croſs-wiſe ; continuing alternately to raiſe at 
once the Hind-Leg of one Side, and Fore-Leg of the other; 


leaving the other Hind and Fore-Leg upon the Ground, till 
the former come down. | | in 


. 


An old TRor, a pitiful ſorry old Woman. f 

Torn ['Tneop de, Sax.] Truth, Fidelity. — 
. TroTTER{trotteaux, F. Ja Trotting-Horſe ; alſo a Sheep's 

8 | 3 JJ [F170 
TzovBa'pours, antient Poets of Provence in Franco. 
To Trov'sLE [troubler, F. turbare, L.] to cauſe Trouble, 


to embroil, to put into Confuſion; alſo to make Waters thick 


or muddy. 


tering or Exchanging. 
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_ Txo'onLE[zrouble, F. turbatio, L.] Perplexity, Interruption, 


Embarraſſment, Diſturbance, Diſquietneſe, Embroilment of 


Mind, on account of ſome croſs Accident, Misfottune, . 
alſo Foulneſs or Muddineſfs, by ſtirring, as Water, r. 


_ Trov'sikr [perturbateur, L.] one that cauſes Trouble. 
 Tuxrov'nLEsoOME [of fronblant, F. and the Termination 
ſome] troubling, perplexing, diſturbing, c. 4 


Trov'sLESOMENEsS|[ of raub ler, F. ſome and ne] a trouble- 


ſome Quality, Nature, or Faculty. | 

Tro'vBLovs [of trowbler, F.] troubleſome, perplexing, 
or difficult. : | 

Txov'sLOovsNEss, Diſturbedneſs, Perplexedneſs, e. 

Tro'ver [of trouver, F. to find] an Action a Man hath a- 
gainſt one, who, having found any of his Goods, refuſes to 
deliver them upon Demand. 

Troucn [V o, Sax.] a hollow wooden Veſſel, as a 
Hog-Trough, Kneading-Trough, Ec. 

ROUGH of the Sea [| Sea-Language) the Hollow made be 
tween any two Waves in a rolling Sea; as the Ship lies down 
in the Trough of the Sea, i. e. ſhe lies down between two 
Waves. | 

Trou- Madam. See Troll. Madam. 

To Trxouncs [incert. Etym.) to ſue at Law, to puniſh ſe- 
verely ; alſo ſometimes to Wel, bubble, or cheat. 

79 TrovuLEs, to roll on {moothly, Milton. | 

TrousSEQUEvE [with op] large Caſe of Leather 
as long as the Dock of a Horſe's Tail, which ſerves for a 
Covering for the Tails of Leaping-Horſes, F. | 

TRrovss1quin [with Horſemen] a Piece of Wood cut 
Arch-wiſe, raiſed above the hinder Bow of a great Saddle, 
which ſerves to keep the Bolſters tight. | 

TrxouT [TNut, Sax.] a Sort of Fiſh. 

TRrovT-colorred [ſpoken of Horſes] is White ſpeckled with 
Spots of Black, Bay, or Sorrel, particularly about the Head 
and Neck. | 

To —_ [of Tnupian, Sax.) to believe, to think; alſo 
to truſt.” © | | 

To TxowL way [prob. of troller, F. or drollen, Du.] to 
rove or wander about. | 

Tao wr [troweel, Du. trulla, L. truelle, F.] a Brick- 
layer's Tool. n | 

Trow'Lire [of tro/let, F.] moving or wandering about. 

Troy-Wiight [of Troyes, a City of Champaigne in France] 


a Weight of 12 Ounces to the Pound, for weighing of Gold, 


Silver, E677. 

Tua, a Tray, a wooden Veſſel, cut hollow out of a Piece 
of Wood, L. 

Trxv'arT [?ruend, F.] à Vagabond, a Loiterer, a ſturdy 
Begger thence it is uſed for one that abſents himſelf from 
School. 

To Trva'rT [of truander, F.] to loiter about, to abſent 
from School. "i; 3% 

Trxua'nDisE, a Truanting or Playing Truant. 

Trxur-tail, a ſhort, ſquat Woman. 

Truss, a kind of Herb. 


Tzucs [trave, F. trew, Teut. Faith] a Ceſſation of Arms 


agreed upon for a Time, between two Parties ina State of War. 
Trxucipa'T1oN, a Killing or Murdering. 8 
Tru'cHMAN [trucheman, F.] an Interpreter to a Travel- 
ler, a Linguiſt. | 
Txuck [troc, of trucca, Ital.] Exchange, Bartering of one 
Thing for another. 177 | 
' To Truck [ ?troquer, F.] to barter or exchange one Com- 
modity for another. | 
Truck ſin a Ship] a ſquare Piece of Wood on the Top 
of a Maſt to put a Flag-Staff in. 
Trucks [trucca, Ital. prob. of Tggy @, Gr.] an Halian 
Game, a kind of Billiards. | 
Taverxs [im Gunnery] round Pieces of Wood like Wheels 
fixed on the Axle-trees of Carriages, to move the Ordnance 
at Sea. | 
T Txv'pcs [of truygiolare, as Skinner ſuppoſes] to trot 
up and down, to toil and moil about a Buſineſss. 
/Tzxv'pmouLDyY 7 a dirty Drab, a naſty flatternly Wo- 


Tzxv'cmovLDy C man. 


Jo Trxu'cxLE 3a trochlea, L. of res, Gr. as ſome | 


conjefture] to ſubmit, yield, or buckle to. | 
RUCKLE-Bed [of trochlea, L. a Pulley or Wheel] a low 
Bed with Wheels, to run under another Bed, bal 
Tevu'cxinG [troquant, of troguer, F. trutcare. Ital.] Bar- 
- Txu'cuLgnce 
Tzxv'/cuLENnTNEss C neſs, Sternnefs. 


Tus (rNipe, Sax.] genuine, na certain fure, 
„ oft), faithfal. 4 Le ane mh: 
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T R Hoy 
Teus-Love, the Herb, calld alſo Herb · Poris. 


Tauzxzss, Genuinenels, Unfeignednels, Certainneſe, 


ö F aithfulneſs, Truſtineſs . 


Taper {Encopeſ©, Sax.) moſt true, fincere, faith- 
owe a Place of the Hea- 
rawn 


ful, &. | 
Txus Place of a Planet [in 
vens ſhown by a Right- Line, om the Center of the 
Earth thro the Center of a Planet or Star. +3 
TrurFLEs, a kind of vegetable Productions not unlike 
Muſhrooms, covered with a blackiſh Skin, without Stalk or 
Root, and growing within the Ground. | 
Tzucs-Cerz, an Allowance of Corn to the Vicar of Leim- 
fer, for officiating at ſome Chapels of Eaſe in that Pariſh. 
© 'Txucc, a Maſon's Hod or Trough. 7 
A Tau r [of trulla, Ital. Mer. Caſaub.] a ſorry Baggage, 
a pitiful Wench, a Camp-W hore, a Strumpet. | 
TruLLIza'riON [in antient Architecturt] all kinds of 
Couches or Layers of Mortar wrought with the Trowel in 


the Inſide of the Vaults ; or the Hatches made on the Layers. 


of Mortar, to retain the Lining of the Striæ. 

Tzu'Ly [Tnoplice, Sax.) in Truth, fincerely, unfeign- 
edly, faithfully, 2 

Tauur [trompe, Du.] a Trumpet. | 

To Tauur [prendre avec un trionfe, F.] to play a Trump- 
Card. | 

Tau' uri [of trionfe ,or triampbe, F. &c. of triumphans, 
L. q. d. triumphing] playing a Trump-Card. 

Tru'mysry [of tromperie, F. a Cheat, Skinner) Traſh, 
ſorry, pitiful, paultry Stuff. | 

Tru'mMPETER [un trompette, F.] one who ſounds a Trum- 

et. 

5 To Tau'urEr [trompetter, F.] to blow a Trumpet. 

Tru'meeT-{trompette, F.] a warlike, muſical Inſtrument. 

Marine Tru'meegr,an Inſtrument with one String, which, 
being ſtruck with 2 Hair-Bow, ſounds like a Trumpet, 

Speaking T ru'mPET, a Sort of large Trumpet uſed at Sea, 
which magnifies the Voice ſo much, or makes it ſound ſo 
loud, that a Man, ſpeaking in it, may be heard above a Mile. 

To Tru'ncaTeE [truncatum, L.] to cut ſhorter, to maim. 

Tru'ncaTeD Pyramid [with Geometricians] one whole 
Top is cut off by a Plane parallel to its Baſe. 

Txunca'TION, a Cutting or Chopping off, a Maiming. 

Txu'NcaeoON {trongon, F. of truncus, L. Skinner) a Battoon 
or ſhort Club. | 

Tru'ncyueons [with Farriers] ſhort thick Worms that 
breed in the Maws of Horſes, which in time will eat their 


Way through, if not killed. | 
Tru'xcus, the main Stem or Stock of a Tree, in diſtincti- 


on from the Limbs and Branches, I. 

Txu'xcus [with Anat.] that Part of the great Artery and 
Vena Cava, which deſcends from the Heart to the 1/iack 
Veſſels. 

Tru'xcus [in Architect. ] Part of the Pedeſtal of a Pillar. 
Jo TrunDLE | trondeler, F.] to roll along. Ys 

A Txu'xpiE [oNenvel, Sax.) a Carriage with low Wheels 
to draw heavy Burdens on. 

Txu'xnLE-Shot, a ſort of iron Shot about 17 Inches 
long, ſharp-pointed at both Ends, with a round Bowl of 
Lead caſt upon it, at a Hand's Breadth from each End. 

Tru'xDLE-747/, a draggle-tailed Wench. 

To Tau'x DLE [of trondeler, F. in Picardy, Skinner] to roll 
along as a Hoop, to turn round as a Mop, c. 

Txunx [tronc, F. of truncus, L.] a Sort of Cheſt or Box, 
covered with Leather; the main Stem or Body of a Tree; 
the Pedeſtal of a Pillar, &c. alſo the Body of a Man, the 
Head, Arms, and Legs being cut off. 

T xunx- Roots [with Botaniſts] {mall Roots breaking or grow- 
ing out of the Trunks of Plants, which are of two Sorts. 

1. Roots growing by a downright Deſcent, ſometimes. all 
along the Trunk, as in Mint, &c. ſometimes only at the 
Ends or Points, as in Prambles. * 

2. Such Roots as neither deſcend nor aſcend, but ſhoot 
forth at Right Angles with the Trunk. | 

Txu'nxeD [in Heraldry] means ſuch Frees, as are cut off 
at each End. | 


Tzxu'xnions 3 wk F.] the Knobs or Bunchings out 


of the Metal ot a 
the Carriage. | | 
Txu'nN1ox-Ring, the Ring about a great Gun that is 
next before the Trunnions. 18 | 
 Truz-Penny [Mer. Caſaub. derives it of r dað,j, Gr. a 
crafty Fellow} a Name given by Way of Taunt to, ſome ſor- 
ry Fellow, Ec. as an old True-penny. | 


un, which bear it upon the Cheeks of 


J T'xuss [troufſer, F. or trotien, Du.] to tie of gird up ; 
' alſo to hang upon a Tree; alſo to. ſnatch up, as A Bird. of 


Prey. * | { 
. N | 5 : 


which the Underſtanding of Go 


TR 


A. Tauss of Flowers. [with - Bt e many Fl 
growing or Eb _—_ a BY ** * 
Tauss [of zrouſe, F. troſg, Du.] a Bundle 3 alſo a 
of Bandage or Device worn by Perſons that are "Ns 
 Tzv'sseD [ſpoken of Horſes] a Horle is ſaid to be well 
truſſed, when his Thighs are large and proportioned to the 
n of the Croup. * OE 
. Tru'ssxp [zrouie, F.] tied or girded up; allo hanged on 
a Tree; alſo ſnatched up, ſpoken of a Leveret b 
or Bird of Prey. » rn Fg 
Txv'ses < a Ship]. are Ropes faſtened to the Parels 
the Yards to bind the Yard to the Maſt, when i oe 
rolls, and to hale down the Yard in a Storm or Guſt of Win 
Tauss [with Falconers) is a Hawk's Railing any Fow! 
or Prey aloft, ſoaring up, and then deſcending with it to 


the Ground. 


8 [ neopa, Sax. ] Aſſurance, Confidence, Tick, 
reddit. 

Tru'sTeD [of Tneoplan, Sax. to truſt}. credited, relied 
upon, depended upon. | 

TxusTz's [of d hupa, of c hu plan, Sax.] one into whoſe 
Hands an Eſtate or Money is put for the Ulc of another. 

Trv'sT1LY [Tpeoplice, Sax. ] faithfully, with Fidelity. 

Txvu'sTINEss fo nopk, Sax. ] Fidelity, Faithfulneſs. 

Tru'sry [Tpcopbe, Sax.] true, faithful, that may be 
depended upon. | 

TrxuTH [according to Mr. L:ck] conſiſts in the joining or 
ſeparating of Signs, as the Things lignified by them do a- 


gree or dilagree one with another. 


Taurn [Tneopde, Sæg.] Trueneſs, in oppobtion to 


_ Falſity ;; Certainty, Fidelity, Faithſulneſs. 


Metaphyſical Tx ur u, is the Conformity of the Things wi 
the Bieine Underſtanding. rs — 

Logical TruTH, is the Conformity of the Thing with 
the Idea itſelf. This is ſeen in true Propoſitions, ſuch as 
agree with their Rule; which is the Things themſelves of 
which they treat. | 

Moral TzxuTa, is the Conformity of Words, Geſtures, 
and Actions with the Heart, when a Man's Heart and Mouth 
go together; when he ſpeaks what he thinks, and is in rea- 
lity what he would-appear to be by his Show and Appear- 
ance, | 
TxuTH in Being [in Metaphyfichs] is the Agreeableneſs of 
the Eſſence of any Tbing to the Underſtanding of God. 

Turn in fignifying [in Metaphyſicks] is where there is 
an exact Correſpondence between the Sign and the Thing 
ſignified. | | | 

TruTH in knowing [in 2 is when by its Ideas 
the Underſtanding repreſents the Thing that is to be under- 
ſtood exactly as it is. | 

Artificial TR urn [in Metaphyſics] is ſuch a Truth, the im- 


mediate Rule of which is the Underſtanding of the Arti- 


ficer. 
Natural Turn [in Muapbyfechs] is ſuch a Truth, of 
is the immediate Rule. 
Turn [in Hierog/yphicks] was repreſented by a Heart 
on the Lips of a Man. xj -4-S | 
TruT1'NA, a pair of Scales or Balances, L. 
Txrxu'TINATED [trutinatus, L.] weighed, examined, con- 
ſidered. 
Taurin Hermetis [with Aſtrolog.] an artificial Method 
of rectifying a Nativity, by finding out the Day of Con- 
ception, and the Place of the Moan at that Time. | 
TRrxUTINA'TION a Weighing or Balancing; alſo a Weigh- 


ing in the Mind or Conſidering a Thing ſeriouſly. 


.» Tay [tenter, F. tentars. L.] to examine, to prove, to 
eſſay. | 
To Tax [with Sailors] a Phraſe uſed of a Ship who is faid 


to try, when having no more Sails abroad, but her Main-fail, 


ſhe is let alone to lie in the Sea. 

To lie a TRY {[Sea-Phraſe] is when the Wind blows ſo 
hard, that the Ship cannot maintain or bear out the Main- 
ſail, and they make her Jie a Try under the Miſen - ſail only. 

Txral. See Frigl. 5 
\ — RY'CHNOS ks. e 8 Fo 

Tzxyypne'Ra [of Teupgrgs, Gr.] gentle \ 
ſticks; alſo an Opiate of — Kinds. | LOO Ye 
ad, killing, F as a Tuant Feſt: is a ſharp biting 
Tus fof tobbe, Da. according to Skinner] a wooden 
Veſſel well known. | : 
Tus % Hermilion, from three to four hundred Weight. 

Tus of Tea, about 60 U. Weight. WOE! . 

_ 'Fus. of Camphire, from. 56 to 80 4. Weight. 3 
T's Euftathiana [with Anat.] the Canal of Communi- 

ET. „„ cation 


2 « N 


4... 


Tv 


cation between the Mouth and the Barrel of the Bar, L. 
Tvu'nas, Fallipiane {in Ant. J two lender Paſlages pro- 
ceeding fram the Womb, which receivę the Qua or Eggs 
ſrom the Tefticles, and convey them to the Womb, ſo named 
of Fallopius, an eminent Phyſician, who firſt diſcoyercd them, 
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Tu'szN, a Puff, a Knob or Knot in a Tree, L. "_ 
Tun [in Surgery] a Bunching out, Tumour, or Swelling 
in an animal Body... | "ENG 
Tonzx ſin Botany] the round Bunching out of the Roots 
Af ſome Plants. STD 72416 A 1 = 
Tons [rubus, L.] a Conduit-Pipe, any long Pipe thro' 


* 


which Water or other Liquor is conveyed; alſo the Pipe or 


hollow Trunk of a Proſpect- Glass. Y 
Tov'pzrot, 4 Kind of white {weet-ſmelling Flower. 
To'zzrous {tuberaſus, L. tubereux, F.] fall of Bunches, 

Knots, or Swellings. | | 
Tu'strxous Rot (by Betanifts] is defined to be fuch as 

conſiſts of an uniform fleſhy Subſtance, and is of a roundifh 

Figure, as in a Turnip, Cc. T7 
Tus#acuta 7 {with Surgeons] ſmall Tamours which 
TusYz wcurss { ſuppurate and diſcharge Pus, frequently 

found in the Lungs, L. (947 1424 
TuBzzcuLla [ſin Palmiſtry] the more eminent Muſdes of 

knobby Parts under the Fingers, which they alſo call Mon- 

bes, L. *, 4 i | us .- 

Tosa Jaftiferi [with Anat.] ſmall Pipes thro' which 
the Milk flows to the Nipples of Women's Breaſts. 

Tunrro'siTy {with Surge] a Knot or Tumour grow- 
ing naturally on any Part, in oppoſition to Tumours that 
riſe accidentally or from a Diſeaſe. 

Tv'z#r0Us Plants [with Botaniſtt] Plants full of Bunches 
or Knots. 

Torasousukss {tuberofetas, L. tuberofite, F.] Knottineſs, 
or being Full of Knots and Bunches; alſo the Bunching out 
of ſome Parts of the Body. ; | 

TvnrLv'sraiuM [among the Romays} a Ceremony or 
Feftival at the Purification of their facred 'Frumpets. 

Tv'puULATED { rubalatus,/i L.] made hollow like a Pipe. 

TuBULa'T10N, a Making hollow like a. Pipe, L. 

Tv' su vermiculares fin Phyficks} ſmall winding Cavi- 
ties on the Outſides of the Shells of Sea Shell-fh, in which 
ſome ſmall Worms inhabit and breed. | 

Tvu'BvuLovs, hollow like a Pipe, or full af Hollawneſſes. 

Tu'nuoUs NSS [of miulus, L. a Pipe} Hollowneſs as 
a Pipe. | | 

Too prob. af tructa Brit. a Knife, tec, F.] a Sort 
of Rapier or Long- Sword. Lol, 

Tucxep [of trucken, Teut. according to Skinner] turned 
or gathered up. 8 1 25 

Tuck of a Ship, the Trufling or Gathering up of a Ship's 


uarter under Water. 


4 Tu'oxws (prob. of tuoking, or of tut k, Trut. Cloth] a 


Slip of Linnen or Lace, pinned along the Top af Women's 
Stays or Gowns about the Neck. 
Tv'cxsELs, the Feeth of a Horſe, &«.- called Grinders. 
Tui, the Fundament of a Beaſt. 


Tus DAY [tucy'vzg, Sax.) which Skinner derives of 
dun Mars, and de, q. Dies Martis, L. Mares Day; but 


Verſtegan of Tuiſco and dæ g, which Tuiſco was the moſt an- 


tient Idol of the Teutones. or antient Germans and Saxons. And 


indeed they only differ as to the Name, the Tun of Skinner 

being the Tuiſto of Verſtegan. | i 
Tur [rouffer, F.] a Lock of Hair, a Bunch of Rib- 

bons, c. alſo the Crelt of a.Bird. | Ty 
Turr [with Botaniffs] a Thicket of Trees, Bunch of 


Garls, Sc. 


To'rTa [old Rer.] a Cottage. 1 

Tuo' rr 

Tuc:[gogung, Sax. ] a hard Pull. 

To Tuo [rogan, or gewoFan, Sax.] to pull hard. 
Tul ald Rec.] Harneſs- Traces, or Ropes for draw- 
ing. 1 | | | | 

Tursco, 


Torr Slot tat, F.], having or trimmed with Tufts 


is by ſome ſuppoſed to have been one of Noah's 


_ Grandſons, whos ſettled in Germany; who after his Deceaſe 
was adored yy 
i 


The Inhabitants of that 
Country are ſtill called Twirfhror D from him, and a 
Day of our Week is named Tueſday, becauſe it was appoint- 
ed for the Adoration- of that Idol; as Fer/ftegdn- ſays ; but 
others ſay it was called after Theſa, a certain Goddeſs, the 
Wife of the God Thor; which The/a'was looked upon to be 
the Goddefsiof Juſtice. Sa RAVEN 2... 
Tu! LuUEm18s [of Twi/e'a Tile, becauſe Tiles were former- 


9 * 


y made there] a ſtately Pile of Buildings and Gorden, near 


Wo 


led: 


Ton- Hoof, GroundiIvy. 


ing of Marble-Pillars and ſaſper. 
Turion, Guardianſhip, the Care of a Perſon's Education, 


Paris, built all of Free-Stone, the Portal he- 


— = - 


Protection, I. 


Turi Culiba, Ital. zatipe,. F. 1 
Turn Frs, a or W 4. 


death worn, by the Indiaps in- 
ſtead of a Hat. by the Indians 


. UM World, 1s f 12 together Wooll of divers Co- 
To TuwsLs [of tumſer, Dan. tomber, F.;] to roll or throw 
down z, allo to towze, - fumple, or put out of Order, as 
Cloth, c. | | 
AT vMBLER, 2 Sort of Hunting- Dog, f called from his 
turning and winding his Body about, before he attacks and 
faſtens on the Prey. | | | 
Tu'uBLinG [tombant, F.] throwing down, c. rum- 
pling 3.alfo ſhewing Aglity of Body by Tumbling-Tricks. 
© Ty'mBREL [tombereau, F.] a Sort of Dirt or Dung-Cart; 
allo a Ducking-Stool for Scolds, Ec. 7 | 
_ Tu'mgriep [tumefafus, L.] ſwelled, raiſed in a Swel- 


, 


8988 the Art of {welling and riſing into a 
Tumour, L: © SIT 5 
Tu'uiod [txmidus, L.] ſwoln, puff d up, riſing up, 


loſty. | 
7 Lumiditas, L.] Swolnneſs, or Swellingneſs. 
Tu'mibus, a, um 2 Botanic Writ.) ſwelling. | 
'Tu'mour [ tumor, » tumeur, F. J a Riſing or Swelling 
cauſed by a Settling of Humours in ſome Parts of the Body, 
when they are enlarged and ſtretehed out beyond their due 
Proportion, ſo as to be rendered unſit to perform their natu 
ral Action. | 89 6 300 
Natural Tu uouxs [in Surgery] ſuch as proceed from ſome 
of the four Humours contained in the Mats of Blood, or elſe 
from ſeveral Humours of them united together, ihe 9 
Ballard Tuwovrs I ſuch as proceed” from a Settling of 
Encyſted Tu uou rs & corrupt Humours, the Matter of 
which is contained in ſeveral proper - Cy/us's or skinny 


1 


Bags. 


Critical Tuuou rs, are Impoſthumes, or thoſe which ap- 
pear at once in acute Diſeaſes, and put an End to them, ei- 
ther with good or bad. Succeſs. 

Malignant TumovuRs, are as ſuch as are attended with ex- 
traordinary and dangerous Symptoms, the Conſequences of 


which are vey Manghaoug, as the Carbuncle in the Plague. 


Peſtilential Tu uouxs, are Swellings attended with a Fe- 
ver, Swooning, &c. which uſually ariſe in the Time of a 
Peſtilence or Plague. WP 

Venereal Tumours are Swellings at the Bottom of the 
Groin, proceeding from impure Copulation. 

To Tu ur [with Gardeners] to fence Trees about. 

FUu'MULATED [tarul/atus, L] buried, interred. 0 

PumuLo'ss [umuloſus, L.] full of little Hills or Knops. 

TumuLlo'sTy [?urxlitas, L.] Hillineſs. 

Tu'MuLT [tumultus, L.] an Uproar, great Buſtle, Stir; 
an Hurlyburly, Riot, Mutiny. 

Tumu'LTUAR1NEss [of tumultuarius, L. tumulteaire, F.] 
a tumultuous Quality, State, ec. 

Tumv'LTvousxEss. [of tumultuoſus, L. thmultueux, F. and 
neſs] a diſordered, contuſed, troubled State or Condition. 

Tux [vunne, Sax. an tonnean, F.] a Veſſel containing 


252 Gallons; alſo twenty Hundred; alſo forty ſolid Feet of 


Timber. 


To Tun [entonner, F.] to put up Liquors into a Veſſel. 
Ton fn. gun Sax. a Hedge or Ditch or any Thing of 
Ton & that Kind ſurrounding a Place to defend it] at the 
End of Names of Places, by a Metaphor, ſignifies a Village, 
Town, or Habitation. Nor it is amprobable but that the 
Savon 'Tun might originally come from the Britiſh Dun, 
which ſignifies a Mountain, becauſe. antiently Towns were 

generally built upon Hills. e a 
U'NA,, an American Tree, on which is ſaid to grow or 


breed thoſe Worms called Cocheneal. 


Tu'xaBLE, that may be tuned or put in Tune; alſo har- 
monious. | "teh 4 4-3 © Ma 4h 

Tu'xaBLENEss [of tonus, L. ton, F. able and neſs] Me- 
lodiouſneſs, Harmoniouſneſs; alſo Capabletieſs of being put 
into Tune. . e n 9h. 
Tv'xAaBLY, harmoniouſly. 
Tox-bellied, having a great Belly lik 


e E Tun, gor-bel- 


TuxzoZ YE [vunege ne xa, Sax. ] a Reeve or Bailiff of a 


Tun [tonus, L. ton. F. of 


riss, Gr.] Agreeableneſ- 
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in Sound, 4 kirmonious, muſical” Compoſition,” "Air, or 


Song. ; een 
| 75 Tu'xz, to put into Tune, as an Inſtrument; allo to 
fing ve-play a Tins... + 1 

Gut of unz, otit of Order, Frame, or Temper.” 
 TunzLEss, without any Tune. 

Tu' RAA [Cungen® Fa, Sax. of ton a Town, 'and 
ze aa Greve] a Baliff of a Town or Manour.” 

Tu'nic [tunica, L. tunique, F.] a Sort of Coat without 
Sleeves. oof "oh As | 

Tu'mca [among the Romans] a Garment worn under 
the Toga, L. 2 ; 

Tunica SY Betanifts] the Herb Betony or a Kind of 
Gilliflower, L. 41 

Tunica [with Anat.] a tunick Membrane or thin Skin, 


Tunica Retiformis [with Anat.] one of the Tunicles or 
Coats of the Eye, which reſembles the Figure of a Net, and 
is the principal Inſtrument of Sight, called alſo the Retina, 


Tu'xicx d [with Anat.] a little Coat, Membrane, or 
Tu' ee Nn covering any Part of the Body. 
Tu'x1cLE [tunicula, L. tunicle, F. ] a little Membrane 

or membranous Coat of an Animal Body, GG. 

The Tuxicrzs [of the Eye] are four noted ones, viz. the 

Corncous, the Cryſtalline, the Vitreous, and the Uveous, which 

are anſwered by as many Humours. a 
The TuxicrkEs [of the Tefticles or Cod] are four, viz. 

the Scrotum, the Erythroides, the Epididymis, and the Dar- 

tos. 7 
Tun1'curaTED Root [with Botan.] is that Kind of bul- 

bous Root, which conſiſts ofeveral Coats involving one ano- 

ther, as in an Onion. ; 
Tux1's1an Falcon [ ſo called of Tunis in Barbary] a certain 

Kind of Hawk, who makes her Eyrie there. 

Tu'x NAR, a Duty of ſo much per Tun, to be paid for 

Merchandize imported or exported. | 


A TuxNEL [tonzelle, F.] a Funnel for pouring Liquors 


into a Cask ; alſo a Part of a Chimney. : 

TUNNEL [in Falconry] a Net for catching of Partridges, 
being in the Form of a Cone. 

Tvu'nNELED [fonnelle, F.] put into Veſſels with a Tun- 
nel. 

Tvu'xNELING, a Sort of Fowling with a Tunnel-Net:. 

Tu'xnNELERS [in a Ship] thoſe who fill Casks with Wa- 
ter. ; 

Tvu'xny [thynnus, L. Jyrres, Gr.] a Kind of Fiſh. 

Tur, a Ram or Male Sheep. 

Tvu'eeixG [of Twp a Male Sheep] a Ram's Covering an 
Ewe. 

Tu' RBA NT [turbante, Span.] an Ornament that Tur, 
wear on their Heads, made of fine Linnen wreathed into a 
Rundle. 

Tu'xBar [tuNFe, Sax. tourbe, F.] a Right of digging 
Turf. | 
Common of TurBaky, a Liberty which ſome Tenants have 


of digging Turf in the Lord's Waſte. 


TuksA' KIA, the Ground where Turf is digged. 

TurBaAR1a Bruaria, a Flaw-Turf or Heath-Turf 

Tu'xBINATED [with Botan.] ſuch Plants, which, in ſome 
Part of them, reſemble a Turbant in Shape, and are of a 
conical Figure. | 

Tu'xB1D [?tur3idus, L.] troubleſome, diſturbed. 

Tu'sB1TH mineral, the yellow Precipitate of Mercury. 

TurB1TH, an Herb of a violent purging Quality. 

TurB1NA'T1ON, a Faſhioning like a Top, a Sharpening at 
one End. | | | 

Tu'xBIDNEss [turbiditas, L.] Troubleſomeneſs. | 

Tu'xBuLENTNEss @ [of turbulentus, L. and neſs] Noiſi- 

Tu'K BZulEN Y 1 Troubleſomeneſs, Boiſterouſneſs, 
a bluſtering State, Condition, or Temper. 

Tu'xBuLENT [turbulens, F.] after a turbulent, boiſterous 
Manner, c. | 

Tux gur [?urbet, F.] a Kind of Sea-Fiſh. - 

Tu'xcisM, the Religion, Principles, or Opinions of the 
Turks. . | 

Tuxco1'se [ſo called, becauſe coming from Turky] a pre- 
cious Stone of an azure Colour. | 

A Turxp [tonv, Sax.] Ordure, Dung. | 

Tu“ R DIR ESS [of vo nv, Sax. Ordure] Filthineſs with 
Ordure ; alio Humourſomeneſs, Capriciouſneſs, Moroſe- 
xefs. | | 199 re 

Tu' RD, moroſe, peeviſh, (Cc. cor 

2 [vu e, Sax.] a Sort of Earth that ſerves for 

wr | | | 


1 Tunrinkss, the being turſy or abounding with Turf. 
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Tv rrine-Spade, a Tool for undercutting the Turf, aſter 
it has been marked out with the Trenching-Plongh. - - 

- Tuxoz'scencs, a 1 or Growing big. 
Tosok'se EN e .] ſwelling or growing big. 
Toko [turgidus, L.] ſwoln, puffed up: + 10 
288 [of tyrgidzs, L.] Swelledneſs, as being 

up. 7 T8. CL, "Ft | | 

5 Torxiour {wich Botan.] the firſt young tender Shoots, 

which any Plants do annually put forth out of the Ground. 

A Tun x, a Native of Jurty in Aſia. 

Tu'xxKEY-Pout, a young Turkey. Turkie: were firſt brought 
into England in the fourteenth Year of King Henry VIII. 
 Tv'xxty [of Turty] a Fowl well known. "7, 

Turx1$H, of Turk, or the Turks. Ts T 

Tourx18H4 Language, being originally Tartarian, borrowed 
from the Arabick their Words of Religion, from the Perſian, 
their Words of State, and from the Grecians, their Words 
and Terms of War, and from the [talians, their Terms of 
Navigation; and this is call'd the Sc/avonian Language. The 
Turkiſh Character is the ſame as the Arabick 3 which Lan- 
guage ſome Authors ſay is ſo inchanting, that it is uſually 
faid the Saints in Heaven and thoſe in Paradiſe ſpeak it. 

Turxs-Cae, the Flower alſo call'd a Martagon. 

TuxLuetxADE, à low, dry Jet or Witticiſm. | 

Tu'xLU?1'x8s, a Sect or Sort of People, who made a pub- 
lick Profeſſion of Impudence, going naked without covering 
ſo much as their privy Parts, and were not aſhamed to have 
to do with Women in the open Market. 5 

Tu'xmERiIck, an [ndien or Arabian Root. 5 

To TuxMO1'L, to toil, to buſtle, to make a heavy to do. 

TurMor' prob. of tire to weary, and moil, old 

TurxMo'tLinc & Word, a Mule, g. 4. to tire one's ſelf by 
labouring like a Mule] a Labouring ſtrenuouſly. | 

To Turn [tg pnan, and xu nun, dax. tourner, F. gb, Gr-) 
to work as Turners do; alſo to return; alſo to change Sides, 
Sc. alſo to wind round any Thing. | 

Turn [tour, F.] a Walk or Courſe, an Order or Place, 
as to take a Turn, every one in his Turn. | 

Sea-TurN, a Wind which upon ſome Coaſts blows all 
Night from the Shore. | 

A Turn [with Watch-makers] a Term uſed of the Move- 
ment of a Watch, and ſignifies the intire Revolution or Go- 
ing about of any Wheel or Pinion. 

Turn [in Law] is the County-Court or King's Leet, 
where the Sheriff fits Judge; which Court is held twice 
every Year, about a Month after Eafter, and a Month after 
Michaelmas. From this Court are exempted only Peers of 
the Realm, Clergymen, and ſuch as have Hundreds of their 
own. | 

Turx-coar, one who changes his Religion, or goes over 
to a Party, contrary in Principles, c. to what he profeſſed 
before. | 

TuRrN-P1KE, a Gate ſet up in a Road, in order to ſtop 
Travellers, Carts, Waggons, Coaches, Cattle, &c. who 
there pay a Toll for Keeping the Roads in Repair. 

TuRN-P1KE (in the Milit. Art] a Spar of Wood about 
fourteen Feet long, and about eight Inches in Diameter, cutin 
the Form of a Hexagon, every Side being bored full of Holes; 
through which ſhort Pikes are run about ſix Feet long, point- 
ed with Iron; which ſtanding out every Way, being ſet in 
a Breach, are of Uſe to ſtop an Enemy's Entrance into a 
Camp. | , 

Tu'RNAMENT [ torneamento, Ital. rournoy, F.] a Juſting or 
Tilting ; an antient martial Exerciſe of armed Knights, &c. 
encountering one another with Lances and Spears on Horſe- 
back. | | | 

Tu'rner [tornator, L. taurneur, F. Togguris, Gr.] one 
who turns Veſſels or Utenſils in Wood or Metal. 

TurNe'TuM [old Rec.] a Duty paid to the Sheriff fo 
Holding his Turn or County. Court. ; 

Tvu'sniNG frait [in the Manage] an artificial Motion 
taught to a Horſe. 4 & | 

URNING-Evil, a Diſeaſe in Cattel, alſo called the Sturdy. 

Tu'xxIr [prob. of Tupnan, Sax. to turn, becauſe of its 
Roundneſs] a Root well known. 4 of ih 

TuRrninG [with Confe&ioners] a particular Way of paring 
Oranges, Lemons, Ec. turning the Peel about the Fruit, ſo 
that it may be extended a great Length. 


Tv'xxO Ficecomitum [in Law) a Writ for thoſe who are 


called out of their own Hundred into the Sheriff's Turn or 

Court. | | + Hh. | 
Tusrx-$0LE [tourne-ſol, F.] the Sun-Flower. 
Tu'ArENTIxE [zerebinthus, L. of Twiefuvbos, Gr.] 2 

Kind of clear, reſinous Gum, iſſuing out of Trees. 
Ty'sravTINY [of terebinthinus, L. terebintbine, F. of 


eignes, Gr.] of the Nature of, allo dawbed or mixed 


with Turpentine. Tul: 
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Tolar [fads L. J made unclean, de filed. 
Torro, Filthineſs, Haſeneſs, F. of Il. 
Tunqvotx, a precious Stone of an azure or bluiſh Co- 
lour, ſo called, becauſe frequently brought to us ſrom the Turks. 

TufaxEL, à Sort of Tool uſed by Coopers. 
To'axEH [turrich/a, L. tourette, F Ja little Tower. 
TuR&x F8RQUS Curriftr, L.] carrying or bearing Towers. 
Tur z161s [with Botan.] an Herb, a Sort of Creſſes. 

Tur N ¶CHurte, F.] a Kind of Dove remarkable for its 


Tu x ru ind Diſpoſition and Chaſtity, living a ſingle 
| 72 fer the Death of its Mate; alſo a Fiſh-call'd a Sea- 
rte... 02.4 ' | | | 


Taxuv'xpa [in Surgery] a Tent or any Thing to be thruſt 
into an Orihce or Ulcer. - K | 
Tuxu's ay a ſmall Pellet or Tent. | 
Tuscan Order [fo called, becauſe uſed in Tuſcany in Tray] 
an Order of Architecture, in which the Column or Pillar, 
with the Baſe and Chapiter, is to be ſeven Modules in 
Length, the Thickneſs of which is to be diminiſhed gradually 
to a fourth Part. The Pedeſtal is one Module in Height, and 


the Baſe of the Column is to be of the Height of half its 


Thickneſs. Its capital Baſe and Entablement have no Orna- 
ments, and but few Mouldings. | | 
Tuscan Work, is the moſt ſimple and rude of the five an- 
. tient Orders of Pillars, ſo that it is rarely uſed, except in 
VJults, in ſome ruſtick Edifices, and huge Piles of Building, 
ſuch as the Amphitheatres, c. 
Tusn, an Interjection of Slighting and Diſpleaſure. 
Tu'suxs 7 [Vvuxay, Sax. ] the great ſtanding- out Teeth of 
Tusxs a'Boar; alſo the four Teeth of a Horſe, ſeated 
beyond the Corner-Teeth upon the Bars, where they ſhoot 
forth on each Side of the Jaws, two above and two below, 
about the Age of three, and three and an half, c. and no 
Milk or Foal-Teeth ever come forth in the Place where they 
grow, P 
To Tusx 4 Barbel [with Table-Carvers] ſignifies to cut it up. 
| Tuss114a'co [with Botan.] the Herb FoaPs-Foot or 
Colt's-Foot. L. Wn y 
A Tu'sTLE, a Buſtle, a Striving with a Perſon: : + 
Tur, an Imperial Enſign, being a golden Globe with a 
Croſs on it 3 a Mound. In gal, 
TuT-mouth'd {of v), Sax. a Nipple] having the Chin 
or nether Jaw ſtanding out farther than the upper Part of 
the Mouth. | 
Tu'TELAGt, Guardianſhip, Protection, L. 
Tu'TELAR 
Nr performs the Office of a Guardian. 
TureLary Angels, certain Angels which are ſuppoſed to 
have the Guardianſhip or Protection of Kingdoms, Cities, 
and Perſons. 
Toa Tw'Tor [of tuteur, F.] to inſtru, to teach. 
TuTor, one who teaches or inſtructs another in ſome Art 
or Science, L. | 
Tu'ror [in an Univerſity] a Member of a College or Hall, 
who takes on him the Inſtructing young Students in the Arts 
and Faculties. | 
TurTox [ſin the Civil Law) one choſen to look to the Per- 
ſons and Eſtates of Children, left by their Fathers and Mo- 
thers in their Minority. | ; 
Tu“ rox [in the Civil Law] the ſame as Guardianſhip 
in the Common Law, the Office of a Tutor above-mentioned. 
Tu'TorEss [tutrice, F.] a She- Tutor or Inſtructor. 
Tu'Ts ax, an Herb called alſo 7 * | 
Tu'rTY [tutia,'L.] the heavier Foil of Braſs that cleaves 
and ſticks to the higher Places of Furnaces or Melting- 
Houſes. Witte | IA, vv 
Tu'rTY 2 [in Mu. Books] is frequently found in Muſick 
8 of ſeveral Parts, and fignifies all or all together. 
Tu“ ry 7 Cutie, F.] the Sparkles or Soot of Braſs, which 
Twrzy | flicks to the Furnace while melting, 
and is formed into concave Flakes, by. chymical 
Writers is expreſs'd by this Character | # 
Tu' rr ; a Noſe-· gay; alſo a jocular or humorous 
Tu'zz1mu/zzy Name for the pudendum muliebre. 
Twain [tpegen, Sax.] two, a Couple or Pair; alſo in- 
to two Parts, as vent in twain. | 


Tu r TO 


* 


'Twain-Night's-Gueſt, one who has lain at 2 Houſe two 


Nights, who if he lay there the third his Hoſt was anſwer- 
able for him if he did any Injury; but if he did ſo in the 
firſt two Nights himſelf anſwerable. 1 5 
 Twairs [old Law] a Wood grubbed up and turned into 
arable or/plough'd:Land; N 
_ Tv Twans; to give a Sound like the String of a muſical 
Inſtrument or Whip. 7 1097 tis 1 ab 
A Twa no [of tangere, L. to touch, Minſpew] an ill T 


[tutelaris, L. tutelaire, F.] that protects or 


Vatican at Rome 
aſte 
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or Hogoe; alſo an ill, unpleaſant Sound, the Sound of a 
„„ e $3 
... Twanc,.a Root or forked Branch at the Bottom of a . 
war, Pudendum Muli cbre. | 
TwaT-Srowerer, a Pee or Doctor. E. Ward. 


To 'TwatThe [prob. of tattgen, Du.) to prate. 8 
Tway-Blade, an Herb. | $ | 
A'Twzeac, Vexation, . Trouble. 

To Tw“ DTI, to play on a Fiddle or Bag- Pipe. * 

TwgEZIZERRSs, a Sort of ſmall Pincers and other Inſtru- 
ments in a Pocket-Caſe. | 

Twzenz'xnDemen [in Saxen Law] the Ceopley or Hus- 
bandmen of the lower Order, who were valued at 200 Shil- 
lings ; if ſuch an one was killed the Fine was 3o Shillings. 

T'wgLFTH [vyel xx, Sax. ] the XIIth or 12th. | 
 TweLrTa DayF the Feſtival of the Epiphany or the 
TwELFTH 2. Manifeſtation of our Saviour Chrilt to 
the Gentiles, ſo named, as being the 12th Day excluſively 
from Chriftmas- Day. 

TWE IVZ [cel p, 2 XII or 12. 

TweLve Men * Lam] a Jury or Inqueſt, is the Number 
of twelve Perſons, by whoſe Oath, as to Matters of Fact, all 
Trials paſs both in civil and criminal Caſes, in all the Courts 
of the Common Law in this Realm. | 

TweLve Months, the Space of a Year according to the 
Kalendar Months. | 

Twe'nTy [cpenvig, Sax. viginti, L.] XX or 20. 

Twe'xTIETH [of vyendig, Sax.] the 2oth or XXth. 

Twics [tpy, Cx. ] two Times. 

Twira'LLow [of tpy, twice, and obs Sax. an Har- 
row] to till or plow Ground a ſecond Time before Sowing. 
1 Twie [vpiga, Sax. ] a ſmall Sprout of the Branch of a 

ree. 

Tulser 5 [of vpiga, Sax. a Twig] made of Twigs. 

TI LI oh [Vy-leohv, Sa.] that dubious or half Light 
in the Dawn of the Morning and Cloſe of the Evening, a 
little before the Riſing and after the Setting of the Sun, It is 
occaſioned by the Earth's Atmoſphere refracting the Rays of 
the Sun, and reflecting them from the Particles thereof. 

To Twine [wgpinan, Sax.] to twiſt Thread, Cc. 

Twin [Vpin, Sax. ] ſmall-twiſted Thread. 

To Twinct [twinger, Dan.] to give a Gripe, to cauſe 
Pain by a Wring or Squeeze. 

Twi'xcincg [of twinger, Dan.] griping, pinching. 

 Twr'x1xc [of wpinung, Sax. ] twiſting or clinging about. 

Twin1nc Stalk [with Botan.] a Stalk that twiſts about any 
Prop without the Help of Tendrels, as the Kidney- 
Bean. | or 

TwixKLinG [prob. of Pincelian, Sax. to move 
winking with the Eyes, or ſparkling as the Stars. 

Twixs [gerpin, Sax. ] two Children born at the ſame 
Birth. | 

Tw1i'szLinG [prob. 9. 4. whirling, of B/ nan, Sax.] 
turning ſwiftly about. 

Twisr [with Herſemen] the Inſide or flat Part of a Man's 
Thigh, upon which a true Horſeman reſts on Horſeback. 

To TwisT [geepiyan, Sax.) to complicate ſeveral Lines 
or Threads together ; alſy to wring round. | 

Tw1i'steD [of zevpiyan, Sax. ] wrung round; alſo com- 
pligated together, as ſeveral Threads. F 

Nona [with Horſemen] is the Reducing a Horſe to 
the ſame State of Impotence with a Gelding by the violent 
Wringing or Twiſting of his Teſticles, twice about, which 
dries them up and deprives them of Nouriſhment. 

To Twit [c Van, Sax.] to upbraid with. aan 
W of Ze div an, Sax. ] upbraiding, hitting in the 

eeth. | 
0 Twircn [wpiccian, Sax. ] to pinch or pluck. 

Twrren- Grass, Quitch-Graſs. ds Kid b 

Twi'rcaino [of Vpiccian, Sax. ] pinching or giving 

Pinches ſudden Pulls, or Twinges. 

Tw1'trTEZRING, ſneering or laughing ſcornfully. 

Twi'rTLE-Twa'rTLE, filly, childiſh Prating. 

Twav 1x, aCarpenter's Tool, for making Mortiſe- Holes. 

Two [V pa, Sax. duo, L. deux, F.] 2 of IL The Num- 
ber 2 is call'd the Father of even Numbers, but the Ruin of 
Unity, for to divide a. Thing is to deftroy it; but Zara- 
tas, 2 . Maſter, call'd, 2 the Mother of Numbers, 
and 1 the Father. ron RE . 
Two roi v [vpe pealv, Sax. ] doble. bobs, 
TyxBER, the famous River of Italy, is repreſented in the 
the Statue of a Man with a grave Coun- 
with a Carhand of Flowers on his 
. 
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Hed, in Marble, lying along, tefting his right Leg upon an 


Oar, and holding under his right Arm a She- Wolf, with two 
Tradll Infants fueking at her Texts, leaning upon in Urn or 


Pitcher, out of which its Stream iſſueth. In the left Hand | 


= « 
l : 


he holds a Cornucopia of delicate Fruits. 

Tr'ct ans ſignifies Swiftneſs, Revenge, 
and Falſho« | 

The Antients dedicated the Tyger to Apolly on account 
of its Swiftneſs, and to Batthas, on account of its Rabid- 
neſs, becaufe, when Men have drank too much Wine, it 
makes them rave exttavagantly; but others give another Rea- 
ſon for it, becauſe Wine mollifies ſome ſavage Tem- 


8. | 
721 is reported that thoſe, that rob a Myger of her Whelps, 
lay Pieces of Looking-Glaſs in the Way that ſhe is to take in 
purſuing them, in which ſhe looking and ſeeing herſelf ſtops, 
and by that Means they have Time to eſcape. 

Tycno'n1c Sen [in Afrommy] ſo called of Hebo Brabe 
a Nobleman of Benmnart, This Syſtem like that of Ptolemy 
has the Earth placed in the Middle and is ſuppoled to be im- 
moveable, the Sun and Moon revolving in Orbits re- 
ſpecting the ſame as a Center; but according to Copernicus 
the other five Planets are ſuppoſed to revolve round the Sun 
as their Center. 

To Tys [Vian, Sax.) to bind. © 

Tr'Lvus 2 Anat.] the Brawn or Hardneſs of the Skin, 
by reaſon of much Labour, L. of Gr. 

TyY'LwiTa [in Heraldry] a Tribe or Family branching 
out of another, which the moral Heralds call the ſecond or 
third Houſe. 
 TymBore'LLA, a Tumbrel or Ducking-Stool. | 
Ty'mean [tympanum, L. mojpewevor, Gr.] a Timbrel or 
Drum. | 

TymPaN [in Anat.] the Drum of the Ear. 

TymPan [in Joinery] a Term uſed of the Pannels of 
Doors, and alſo of the Square or Die of Pedeſtals. 

Ty'mean [in ArchiteA.] is that Part of the Bottom of 
the Frontons, which is incloſed between the Cornices, and 
anſwers the naked Freze. 

Tvurax ig an Arch}is a triangular Table placed in its 
Corners, uſually hollowed, and ſometimes enriched with 
Branches of Laurel, Oak, Trophies, or flying Figures, as 
Fame, e. | 
 Trymea'nias [in Phyſick} the Tympany, a hard Swelling 
of the Belly, being a Kind -of dry, windy Dropfy, which 
cauſes the Skin of thoſe Parts to ſtand out and ſound as it 
were a Drum. | 

Tymyan [with Printers] is a Frame of Iron belonging 
to a Printing-Preſs, having a Parchment ſtretched over it, on 
which they place the Sheets of Paper, one after another, in 
the Printing them off. 

Ty'myano [in Mu. Books) a Pair of Kettle-Drums fre- 
quently uſed in Concert, as a Bafs to a Trumpet. 

Ty MPANn1'TEs. See Tympany. : 

TY'/mranum [wunayer, Gr.] a Drum, which among 
the Antients was a thin Piece of Leather or Skin, ſtretch'd 
upon a Hoop or Circle, and beaten with the Hand. 

Ty mPanum [in Mechanicks) a Kind of Wheel plac'd on 


an Axis or Cylindrical Beam, on the Top of which are 


plac'd Leavers or fixed Staves, for the more eaſy Turning the 
Axis about to raiſe the Weight required; and it differs not from 
the Peritrochium, excepting that the Cylinder or Axis of the 
Peritrochium is much ſhorter and leffer than the Cylinder of 
the Tympanum. 

Trura vun [with Anat.] is the Drum or Skin of the 
Drum of the Ear, the ſame that is named Membranu Fympani, 
which is a ſmall, round, thin, tranfparent, dry, and nervous 
Membrane of moſt exquiſite Senifewhich lies over the Hollow 
of the inner Part of the Ear, and is the Organ or Inftrament 
of Hearing. e 

Ty myany| [tympanites, L. opurayims of wuxayitu, Gr. 
to beat or ſound like a Ja bard Tumour or Swelling of 
the Belly or Abdomen, very hard, equable, and permanent, 
whereby the Skin is ſtretched ſo tight, that, when ſtruck, it 
gives a Sound like that of a Drum. | 

TuyrE [typus, L. %, Gr.] a Copy of a Model, a 
15 or Character, either engraven or printed. 


YPE [in Theology] a Symbol, Sign, or Pigute of Something 


to come. | "ix 

Tyeno'pes [rwugedys, Gr.] a continual burning Fever, 
proceeding, as it were from an Inflammation of the Bowels. 
TxrnOMA NLA [TYwueria, Gr.] a Delirium with a 
Frenzy, a Diſeaſe of the Ba whereby the Patient not be- 


ing able to ſſeep, tho? greatly inclined to leep, lies with his 


Eyes ſhut, talks abfurdly, and tumbles and toſſs. 
' Try'ena, Typh-Wheat, a ſort of Grain much like our 
Rye, I. Ye 5 | . 
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Fpiritual Benefices are ſupply'd by another. 


va 
Tru aquatira hs Botany] the Hetbs» Water Torch, 
Cat's-Tail, or Reed- r Erne 
Ty'vic aL {rypices, L. wwe; Gr.] of, or pertaining to 
a Type or Figure. Toi: d belegt 
e [1mpice, L.] in a typical Senſe. : . - + 
Trrieatusse, a typical Quality. y. 
Trroco'suxr of W res 'a Type and niche, Gr. the 
World} a Figure of the World. Fe) eo 
- Tyro'orarnrr{typographits, L. eee, Gr. of - 
"nos Yeo Gr. Ja Printer, A 25 
Tyrocra'PHICAl: [of ryptgraphieus, L. of : 
Gr. of Weg a Type or Letter, and e to deicnibe] of, 
belonging to, or according to Typography or the Art of 


Printing. | Ft 
(1ypogr apbia, L. of royeagie, Gr.] the 


TyPo'GRAPHY 
Art of Printing. 

Tyra'nnical, of, pertaining to, or after the Manner of 
a Tyrant, imperious, cruel. bat of! 

YRA'NNICALNESS [of tyrants, L. cyrannis, F. of gjegy- 

vis, Gr. ] a tyraphical Nature, Diſpoſition, or Behaviour. 
Tyra'xniciDe [tyrannicida, L. tyrannicide, F. of tyra; 
and cedere, L.] a Slayer or Killer of Tyrants. . 
TyRrA'NNICIDE CHhrannicidium, L.] the Killing of Ty. 
rants. | _ 
To Ty'rannisE [tyrantizare, L. of mi e, Gr. ] to 
Phy the Tyrant, to oppreſs, to lord it over. 

Y'RANNY [fyrannis, L. of egrris, Gr.] a ſevere, cruel 
and violent Government; allo Dominion or Empire un- 
lawfully uſurped 3 alſo outrageous Cruelty, great Oppreſſion. 
| Ty'xanT [tyranas, L. e Gr. of $f Topphroy, 
i. e. the Tyrrhenians, who were a cruel People, or of Tarrha 
a City of Lyſia, where Gyges firſt play'd the Tyrant; or as 
others ſay, of Tpyw, Gr. to oppreſs, or of yy Tbeay vg N- 
us dvi; emgigery, Gr. to vex the People and bring 
Trouble upon them.] The Name Tyrant was at firſt uſed in 
a good Senſe ; and the Greets in old Time calld the ſupreme 
Governor of every City a Tyrant or King; but | now it is 
generally uſed in a bad Senſe for one who governs with 
Cruelty and Injuitice ; alſo either for a rightful Prince that 
miſuſes his royal Power in oppreſſing his Subjects, ar for one 
who uſurps the ſovereign Power in a State... 

Tyxr1'asrs [wWelams, Gr.] a Leproſy. © | 
T's, a Kind of Ornament for Horſe-Harnefles. 
TryRro, a Freſhman, a Novice in any Art or Science, L. 
Ty'rocity [ryrocinium, L.] the firſt} Exerciſe or new 
Beginning of any Art or Faculty, an Apprenticeſhip ; alſo 
Unskilfulnels. 0 | 
Tr'xosis [of ques, Gr. Cheeſe] a Curdling of Milk in 
the Stomach into a Subſtance ſomething reſembhliing Cheeſe. 
Ty'rus [in Phyſict] the Order which Intermitting Fevers 
obſerve in their Increaſing and Decreaſing. 
A Tyr. Top, a Garland; alſo a 'Top-Knot. 


TyTHLAN [in Sax. Law] an Accuſation or Charge in Law 
for an Offence. — 2 | 
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V. 


U Roman, V u, Htalick, d u Engliſh, VU, v u axon, 

are the nineteenth Letters in Order of their reſpectivr 
Alphabets, T u in Great, generally written by qa A in Eng- 
liſh, the twentieth of the Greet Alphabet, and 1 Hebro, 
the ſixth of. that. | | | 
The V Conſonant and U - Vowel ought: to be carefully 
diſtinguiſh'd in Reading, as Yomir, Vulgar, Union, Unitierſi- 
ty, &c. the U Vowel is not heard in the Words Guars:, 


Guinea, &c. and it very ſeldom ends any Engliſp Words. 


V in Latin Numbers ftands for five. 
with a Daſh at top ſtaod for 5000., | |» } 
V. frequently. ſtands for Vide, i. e. Sc. | 
V, in the Weſtern Parts of Crent Britain, is frequently 
pronounced for F, as Father for Father. | 
V. R. [with the Romans] wiis frequently -uſed-for the P hraſe 
«ti rogas, i. e. as thou askeſt or deſireſt, and was a Mark 
for a Vote or Suffrage in the Paſſing of a haven 
Vacancy Hin PBH an empty Interval or Space void 
of Matter. 3 . . 
Vacancy Tin Law] aꝙoſt or :Benefice wanting a regular 
Officer or Incumbent. 2 7 7 FM 
Val cArf ., L. ] void, that is not up, a a 
VA“ CAN TN ESV [of darm, F. or nat, L. and g 
Emptineſss. WY boo? e een 
To VACATE [vacatum, L.] to empty, annul, or- make void. | 
Leiſure, Ceaſing frdni ordinary Bu- 
und anaeher. 


: , 
1 


VI oATiox, a being at 
ſineſs ; alſo the Time between one Term Wk 
Vc ion [in Cigildon} the Time:frani the Dexthvof a 
Biſhop or other Spiritual Perſon, till the Riſhoprick anon | 
we”: 


OO oe 


* # 


Va 
Veen vton-Barniſlart, are fach ns are wewly call'd to the 
Bar, who arc obliged to attend the F.xerciſe.of the Houle for 
the ſix next long tori - Py + ow and Sun. and 
thereſore ſo ela three Vears. | 
"Vichy E fe Len] are ſueb as arc 8 for 
want of an w the Death or Flight of their former 


Ownet. 

Vac ron Lin Com: Low] the Time between the Ed of 
one Term and the Beginning af another. 

VacaTy'sa [in Lew] 2 Vacancy ar Voidance, a Spiritual 
Living that ſhall happen hereafter. 

Vacca'sia (with Boar] the. Herb Cow- Baſil. or 

Thorough Wax, L. 
' Vaccanivs ſin antient Deeds] a  Herds- -man that looks af- 
ter the common Herde of Cows, 

Va'cocany 2 a low Houſe; alſo 4 Dairy-Houſe.; alſo a 

Vacchaxx I certain Compaſs of Ground within, the 
Foreſt of Afodown, Stat. 37 H. VIII. 

Vaccuivis [vg Rec.] a Dair 11 220 . 

Vacci'xium, a Blackberry, Rilberry, or Hurtleberry; 
alſo a Violet-Flower, L. 

Vacei/vivm [with Botenifs] the Flower of the Plant 
Hyacintbus or Crows-Toes, L. 

Vaci'LLATING [vacillans, L. oncillent, F.] teeling · ſtag- 
gering. Se. 

Vacilla'rion, a Staggering, a Wavering 5 an Icreſoly- 
tion, a Quandary, F. of L. 

Vacua'Tion, an Emptying, L. 

Vacy'iTy [vacuitas, L.]  Voidnels, Emptineſi 

Vacui'Tres [with Phyſicians] thoſe Days in which an im- 
perfect or ill Criſis of a Diſtemper often happens, viz, the 
lixth, eighth tenth, twelfth, ſixteenth, and eightcenth, 
which Days are alſo call'd Medicinal Days, becauſe Medi- 
cines may be given on them, 

Vacuns 1 calbd of vacando, i. e. being at Leiſure, ſup- 
poſed to preſide over them that are at Leiſure] the Goddeſs 
of Reſt, to whom the Husbandmen did ſacrifice after Har- 
veſt. 

Va'cvun [with 741 js ſuppoſed * be a Space 
devoid or empty of all Matter by y ; and is diſtin 
guiſhed by them into vacuum diſſtminatum ; or injer/per- 
ſum, and vacuum coacervatum. 

VA UN Boy/eanum, that Approach to a real Vacuum which 
is arrived at by Means of an Air-Pump. 

VACUUM difſeminatum are ſmall yoid Spaces interſperſed 

Vacuum interſper ſum dab between the Particles of all 
Bodies: That there is this Vacuum appears from the follow- 
ing Argument: If ſome Vacuſties are not ſuppoſed to be in- 
terſperſed among Bodies, it will be very difficult to account 
for Motion. For if there be an abſolute Plenum, the leaſt 

Body in Nature cannot move, but all Bodies that are mult 
move with it ; and yet into what Places they ſhould move, 
when all Places are already full, is not eaſy to conceive, 

Vacuum caacerpatum, is a larger void Space, made by the 
Meeting together of the ſeveral diſſeminated or interſperſed 
Vacuities. 

Vapa'ri aliguem (in Cini] Law) is to oblige one to 2 
Security for his Appearance in Court at a certain Day, I. 
— Vape [vadere, L. to go] to decay, fade, or wax 
w 
, Vape-mecum. II. e. $0 with me] a Pocket-Book, or or any 
little uſeful Book fit an neceſſary to be carried in the Packet. 


VapiaRE duellum [in Antient Writers] ſigniſies to Wage | 


a Combate; as, when a Perſon gave another a Challen 
decide a Controverſy by a Camp- Fight or Duel, and | 
down a Gauntlet or the like Sign of Defiance, if the other 
took it up, that was Vadiare duellum, i. e. both to give and 
take mutual Pledges of Fighting. 

V apinto'naum [in Civil Lato] a Promiſe or Bond for Ap- 
pearance before the judge, upon a Day appointed, L. 

V a Dan9NiUM deferre fin Low) ſigniſios to make a De- 


fault, not to e Court, according to Order to forfeit 
bis Recogniſance, L y 


In V a"v10 exponere lin Law) is to | hy or leave a Pledge | 


for the Return of Money borrowed, 
 . Va"prum, Wages, a Salary or other 8 of novice 
upon Covenant or Agreement, . 
Vablum meim Tin Law] a Mortgage, Laddavy Goods 
ſo pawned or 


49 the main Profits for the Uſe.of his Loan or Debt, L. 


Per Vapimum panne [im Low] is to take Bail or Security | 
far. te Anpenrange of an Offender 5 found eee Jul, 


L. 
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engaged to the Creditor, that he has a Right 


VA 


ve l 52 a wandering Beggar. &. 


7. mne Legale, Li] wandering, roaming = 
Vaca arthitits Tom 7h cans} th oe $4: Gout, 


chat dies or. moves abo Ws ene Pain, ſometimes in one 


Limb, and ſometimes in anot 


Ny Man- [of ggg afin, L. J + Freak, 2 Prank, a ode 


** 2 a Scabbard, Hhezth, or Caſe, . 
"Yao NA uteri [in Anat) the Sheath ar Neck of the Wamb. 
Vagina” 10 with Ant.] che Vaginal Tunicle, the ſe 


en proper Coat which immediately wanne up or covers the 


Afieles, L. 

Va Nou Animals Leb eue, L. uch 35 
have their Wings in Sheathes or Caſes, as the Rectle hath. 

VaSIN Lis Gee [with Auat.] the myſculous Coat of 
the Gulæ, it being ſuppoſed to be a proper Mulcle conſpi- 
ring 1 the Oeſphagus in thruſting down the Aliment, when 
enter 

VAI xA'L is tunice, the ſame as K tythyraiges, 

Va" a 1-4 vage umd ly and errass, L. 

Va'crancy wandering and 2] Vagrancy, an un- 
ſettled Courſe of Life. 

Va"crant prob. q. vag? errans, L.] wandering, ſtrolling, 
or roving up and down. 

4 VaGRANT, a Vagabond, à Stroller, an idle Perſon 
who rambles fram Place to Place. 

Va'aus [vagus] wandering, rambling ; alſo at random; 
alſo looſe, without due Order or Intent, 

Va'cum [with Arnar.] the eighth Pair of Nerves of the 
Medulla ablangata, called the par Vain, becauſe diſperſed to 
divers Parts of the Bady. 


Vail [velum, L. — 4 F.] a Garment, or any Thing 
that covers or hides from being ſeen. 
To VAL [velare, F.] to cover with a Vail. 
Vairs [unde derivatur incertum, unleſs prob. of valedifiie, 
d. Mone 5 giyen to Seryants by Gueſts for Salutations] 
ifts or Prohis given or allowed to Servants aboye their 
es. 


To VAI the Bounat { Sęa. Language] is to ſtrike Bail in 
Token of Submiſſion. 

Van {yanus, L.] empty, frivolous, fooliſh, or uſeleſs. 

Vai'nness [vanitas, L. 94nitt, F.] Emptinels, Unpro- 
fitableneſs, Cr. 

Va dre ious {af pain, F. and glorioſus L.] full of 
Vain-glory. 

Va1x-64.0'g40UsNgs [of yang and gloria, L. ] Vain-glo- 
ry, empty Boaſting, 657. 

Vaix-GLory [vana gloria, L.] Boaſting in vain, 80 50 Be- 


neſit or Purpoſe, 


VAIX 15— of vari? of variis colarilus, i. e. various 
VET S Colours, or, 2s ſome ſay, of varius the Name 


of an Animal, whoſe Back is a blue Grey, and its Belly 


white] it is the ſecond Sort of Furr or Doublipg, formerly 
ufed tor Lining of the Garments of great Men and 13 * 
Renown; it is when a Field of à Coat of Arms is chequ 


into two Colours by the Figures of little Bells; and if owes 


two Colours are Argent and Azure, it is Vairy or proper, and 
you need fay no more but vairy; but if the Colours are any 
other, they muſt be expreſly named in blazoning the Coat. 
See Ferry. 


EEE) Var Coy, I (in. Heraldry] is a Bearing the 


in Blazon the Colours muſt be expreſs'd, as Azure 
and Argent. a 
ad CONTREVAIRE, is when the Metals and Co- 
bours are ſo ranged, that the Figure, which is 
| Azaire, touches either with its Edge or Foot an- 
other Azure Figure, being placed and joined to- 
gether, 'Breeeh to Breech, one upon another, the Point of 
the one tending towards the Chief of the Eſeutcheon, and 


chat of the other towards the Baſe 5 as in the Fi- 


gure. 


Vaire en Pale, is when the Figures Rand exactly one up- 


on another, flat upon the Points. 


Vaue of a Pump [in a Ship] a Trough by which the 
Water runs from the Pump along the Sides of the Ship to 
the Scuppet holes. . 

Vaue Dells, L.] a Valley. 

Vaus'[vallis, L. val, F. 


VAIIDerton, a Bidding Fsrewel, L. 


Vaueprievory, of, or. en to Valalistior or Vid- 
hd Farewel. 5. 
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Potent Counter & Form in the Eſcutcheon, and 


A | hollow Place « or 19 of 
5 Ground ſurrounded with Hills. | 
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YxLawces T [prob. of falenzanc, Ttal.] ſhort Curtains to 

Vans upper Part of the Furniture of a Bed, 

Window, Sr. ons, es oben Artie 
Vais't1ian, a Phyſical Herb, called alſo Set- Wall and 


 Capon's-Tail. * 


A'LET de Chambre, one who waits upon à Perſon of Qua- 
lity in his Bed-Chamber, F._ 85 
Valr [with Horſemen] is a Stick armed at one End with 
a blunted Point of Iron, to prick and aid a leaping Horſe. 


Val ET [un valet, F.] in antient Times was uſed 
VarEc'r to ſignify a young Gentleman of good De- 
Va'peLEcT I ſcent or Quality; and afterwards it was ap- 


plied to the Rank of Veomen: And, in the Account of the 
Inmer- Temple, it is underſtood” of a Bencher's Clerk or Ser- 
vant, which by a Corruption is called Varlet, the Butler of 
the Houſe. "Tt | * 
VAIETU INA RIAN [valetudinarius, L.] a fickly Perſon ; 
alſo one that anxiouſly takes Care of his Healtb. | 
VaLleTu'pinaRy [valetudinarins, L.] fickly, crazy; - a 
Perſon of a weak, ſickly, or crazy Conſtitution, who is fre- 
quently out of Order. i 
VALETUDINARY [valetudinarium, L.] an Hoſpital for 
ſick People. | 
VA'LENTIxES [in England] prob. take their Name of Va- 
lentine, a Biſhop of Rome, whoſe Feſtival is obſerved on the 
14th of February ; and becauſe about this Time of the Year 
the Birds match or chooſe their Mates, probably thence the 
young Men and Maids chooſe Valentines or ſpecial loving 
Friends on that Day. | | 
VaLEexTiNEgs [in the Romifh Church] Saints choſen on 


St. Valentine's Day as Patrons for the enſuing Year. 


VALENTINIANS, an antient Sect of Gnofticks, fo called 
from Valentinian their Leader. 

Va'LianT [vaillant, F.] bold and daring in Fight, cou- 
rageous, ſtout. | 

Va'LianTxEss [paillantiſe, F.] Proweſs, Stoutneſs, 
Courage. ” | 

VALID [validus, L.] ſtrong, mighty. 


Valid, authentick, binding, done in due Form, good 
in Law. 


Vali'pity [validitas, L. validite, F.] Ability, Pow- 
Va'Lipness Cer; alſo Authentickneſs, Se. 

VaLLar Crown [in Heraldry] was a Crown 
given by the General of an Army, to him who 
firſt broke into an Enemy's fortified Camp, or 
forced any Place palliſaded, and it was in the 
Form annexed, repreſenting Palliſadoes ſtanding up above 
the Circle. 

Va'LLEy [valles, L. wallee, F.] a Vale or low Ground 
encompaſſed with Hills. 

VALLIESs [in ArchiteF.] the Gutters over the Sleepers 
in the Roof of a Building. 

Valo're Batitagii T {in Law] a Writ which antiently 

Valo'RE alan, by for the Lord, after having prot- 
tered ſuitable Marriage to an Infant who refuſed the ſame, 
to recover the Value of the Marriage, L. 

ValomBRE'ux, a certain Order of Monks. 

Va'Lour [ valeur, F.] Courage, Stoutneſs, Proweſs, 
Bravery. | | 

Va'Lorovus [valoreux, F.] valiant, ſtout, e. 

Va'lorousNEss [of valerenx, F. and neſs] Valiantneſs, 


Stoutneſs, Bravery. 


VA'LUABLE, of great Value, weighty, important. 

Va'LUABLENEss [of valor, L. valeur, F. alle and neſs] 
Preciouſneſs, Worthineſs, Sc. I; 

VaLu'ation [evaluation, F.] Price, Value. 

To Va'LuE [evaluer, F.] to eſteem, prize, appraiſe, ac- 
count, Oc. | | 

VALVE [in Hydrauftcks, Ec.) a Kind of Lid or Cover of 
a Tube, Sc. opening one Way, which, the more forcibly 
it is preſſed the other, the more cloſely it ſhuts the Aper- 
ture. 

VarLves [valve, L.] Folding- Doors. 

VALVES (wich Anat.] thin Membranes applied like Doors 
or Shutters on divers Cavities and Veſſels of the Body, to 


afford a Paſſage to ſome Humour or Matter going one Way, 


and to prevent its Reflux towards the Part whence it came, 
VAL vurxA [in Anat.] a Valve or Fold in the Veſſels. © 
Va'LvuUuLa major [with Anat.] the upper Part or Cover 
of the 1?hmus, lying between the Tees and foremoſt worm- 
like Proceſs of the Cerebe/lum. It is of a marrowy Subſtance, 
and the Uſe of it is to keep the Lympha from falling out 
about the Nerves in the Baſis of the Skull, . 
 VALVULAE conniventes [with Anat.] the Wrinkles found 


in the Guts Ieum and Fejunum : For the inner Coat of thoſe 
Guts being longer, than the Middle of the outward one, it 
.vvrinkles or bags out in many Places; ſo that, the Paſſages be- 
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ing Kraiteyed, "the Matter contained in them -deſctnds 


more ſlowly, and the La#ea/ Veſſels have the more Time 


to drew in the Chile, 


LACY DO Brat, F.] Armour for the Arm; 
Vans; the Upper-Leather of a Shoe. 
To Vaur [evant, F. before] to mend or furbiſh up. 

VAurx a Sort of ſhort Hoſe which covered the Feet, 
| Vaurars F and reached only to the Ancles, the Breeches 
reaching as low as the Calf of the Leg; and from thence to 
graft a new Footing on an old Hoſe was called Vamping. 
VAMPLET, a Piece of Steel ſometimes in the Shape of a 
Tunnel, uſed in Tilting-Spears, juſt before the Hand, to 
ſecure and defend it; it was made to be taken off and put 
on at Pleaſure, * 165 a 
Van [of avant, F. before] the Front of an Army, Er. 
Pa. 8 vannus, L.] a Winnowing-Fan, 'a Crible for 
rn, 2 | 
To Van [vannare, L. vaner, F.] to fift or winnow Corn. 
VaxcouRIE'xs, light-armed Soldiers ſent before to beat 
the Road upon the Approach of an Enemy. b 
VanDALSs, a barbarous and fierce People of a Part of Se- 
den, afterwards from the Goths, their Succeſſors, called Goth- 
land, who, leaving their native Soil, took Pleaſure in ranging 
to and fro and ſpoiling Countries. | 
Va"xross [in Fortif.] a Ditch dug without the Counter- 
ſcarp and running all along the Glacis, uſually fall of Water; 
Vane [Fana, Sax.] a Weather-Cock, a Device to ſhew 
which Way the Wind blows, Du. | 
Vanes [of Mathematical Inffruments] are Sights made 
to move and ſlide upon them. | 
Vance [ant. Writ.) a Spade or Mattock. 
Van-cuarD [avant garde, F.] the firſt Line of an Army 
drawn up in Batallia. / | | 
Vani'LLa, a little Seed growing in longiſh Pods, a prin- 
cipal Ingredient in the Compoſition of Chocolate, to give it 
Strength and an agreeable Flavour. q 
Vanr'LoqQuEnCE [vaniloquentia, L.] vain Talking. 
Van1'LoQuENT [vanilogzus, L.] N vainly. 
To Vain [ vangſcere, L. &' evanouir, Ital.] to diſappear, 
to go out of Sight; alſo to come to nothing. 
Va'xity [vanitas, L. vanité, F.] Emptineſs, Unprofita- 
bleneſs, c. r 5 
Va'xner [Deanna tus, L.] fanned or winnowed. 
Va'xxus [e Rec.] a Vane or Weather-Cock, L. 
To Va'nqQuis8H [vaincre, F.] to overcome, ſubdue, or 
conquer. | 
V a/xQUI$HER [vaingueur, F. victor, L.] a Conqueror, Gr. 
Va'xTAGE [avantage, F.] that which is given or al- 
lowed over-weight or over-meaſure. | | 
VanTa'rivs [old Law] a Fore-runner, a Foot-man, L. 
Vaeip [vapidus, L.] palled, dead, or flat, ſpoken of Li- 
uors. 41 | 
. Va'ripxess [vapiditas, L.] Deadneſs, Fhtneſs, Palled- 
neſs of Liquors. . 
Va'rorRarky [vaporarium, L.] an Hot-houſe, a Stow, a 
Bagnio, 5 
Va"rorary [with Phyſicians] a Decoction of Herbs, &c. 
poured hot into a Veſſel, ſo that the Patient fitting over it 
=P receive its Fumes. | 
APORA'TION, a Sending forth of Vapours or Fumes, L. 
VAPORI“TEROVS [vaporifer, L.] cauſing or producing 
Vapours. | | 
V aror1'FEROusNEss [of vaporifer, L. and neſs] an exha- 
ling or Vapour-producing Quality. | 


VaroRo'sE 8 [vaporoſus, L.] full of Vapours. 


Va'rorovus 
Va'roRosENEss [of waporeus, L. waporeun, F., and neſs] 
Fulneſs of Vapours, or a vaporous Qualit. 
Varorosum Balneum [with Phyficiant] a vaporous Bath, 
when the Veſſel that contains the Matter is ſet in another 
half full of Water, and is heated by the Vapours or Steams 
that ariſe from the hot or boiling Water, / ; 
To VA“ roux [prob. of ↄaprare, L.] to brag, crack, or 
boaſt; to huff. | | Ren | 
Vayovrinc [of vaporans, L.] buffing, hectoring, brag- 
ging, or boaſting. ws iv ene 
Va'rours [vapores, L.] are thoſe watery Particles which 
are ſever'd from others by the Motion of the Air, and are 


carried about in ſeveral Ways, according to the Wind or 


Warmneſs of the Air. They derive their Original, not only 
from the Surface of the Water, but from moiſt Earth, Clouds, 
Snow, (fc. for the Parts of theſe Bodies, being not firmly 
united, are eaſily disjoined, and ſo break forth into the Air, 
there meeting with them, becauſe the Air as well as Exha- 


lations contribute much to the Violence bf the Winds. * 
Vous ſin Madicine] a Diſeaſe, called rain, the 
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Hypo or Hy pochondriack Diſeaſe. 
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Vain (erh, L. lx, Span a Cone Magpet weite or barren, A Ia” hs 
abi. F VaStv's [ib nar] a Muſcle which 


IA 


Venn At [pertueadin, F.] a Whale: bone Circle that 
8 
ips and upon which they 


Ladies formerly wore on their 
tied their Petticoats, 'a Hoop- Petticoat, a Fardingal. 
Van [with Phyficians] ſtmall, hard, ruddy Tumours, 
about the Size of an Hemp- Seed, on the Face and Neck of 
young People, efpecially ſuch as are addicted to Vrnery. 
Va'rranLe Lin,, L.] apt to change. 
VAAIA E Tin the new Doctrine of Infinites] is a Term 


 apply'd by the foreign Mathematitlant to ſuch Quantities as 


either increaſe or diminiſh, according as ſome other Quantities 
increaſe or diminifh. | | | 

VAa'rraBLExEss [of variabrlis, L. and neſs] Changeable- 
neſs, Subjectneſs or Liableneſs to change. 

"'Va'rtaxce [in Law] an Alteration or Change of Con- 
dition in a Perfon or Thing, after ſome former Concern or 
Tranſa@ion therewith. 

Va/s1axcr[variantia,L.JDiverfification in Form or Colours. 

Varia'Tion, Change, Alteration, F. of L. | 

Variation [in'4fron.] a Term uſed by Hebo Brabe for 
the third Inequality in the Motion of the Moon, ariſing from 
her Apogeeum's being changed, as her Syſtem is carried round 
the Sun by the Earth. 

Oriental VXRIATIox Lin Navig.] the North-Eaſtmg of 
the Needle. 

Otcidental Variation ſin Navig.) the North-Weſting 
of the Needle. | | 

Variation-Chart, a Chart defign'd by Dr. Halley : The 
Projection of which is according to Mercator's; and the Situ- 
ation and Form of the Surface of the Terraqueous Globe, as 
to its principal Parts, and the Dimenſions of the ſeveral Oce- 
ans are therein aſcertained with the utmoſt Accuracy, as well 
from Aſtronomical Obſervations as from Journals. 

Var1a'Tion [in Geography) the Deviation of the Magne- 
tical Needle or Compaſs from the true North Point, either 
towards'the Eaſt or Weſt, | 

Var1aTIoOn of Variation (iti Navig.] is the Variation of 
the Needle or Matiner's Compaſs; fo called, becauſe it is not 
always the ſame in the ſame Phce, but varies in Proceſs of 
Time from what it was. n 

VAXIAT ION of the Needle 7 (See Variation in Geography) 

- VartxTion of "the Compaſs & or it is the Angle which the 
Needle makes with the true Meridian-Line thro” the Center 
of Motion of that Needle. | An 

VARIA To [in Maſet] See Variazine. 

"Vartxizroxs [in the Tralian Muſick) is the different 
ner of playing or finging a Tune or Song, either by divid- 
ing the Notes into ſeveral others, or by adding of Graces, 
Sc. Ital: > | | ache whe 

VAaR1CiFo'RMES 1 [with Anat.] two Veſſels near 
the Bladder, ſo called, becauſe they have many Turnipgs and 
Windings ſerving to work the Semen the better. © 

"Va'rices [with Anat.] the greater Veins of the Hips, 
Thighs, and Stones, Sc. L. | FR 45 

- Varico'ss [waricoſus, L.] that hath the Veins puffed up 
and ſwoln more than ordinary with corrupt Blood. | 

Varico'sum corpus [in Anat.] a Contexture or Net- Work 
of Seed Veſſels which is let into the Teſticles, 'Z. 
D Va'erecarE [variegare, LT to. diverſify, to make of 
different Colours. Arn 
* VarrebaTed [of gariegatus, L.] ſpeckled, ſtreaked, di- 
verſiſied with ſeveral Colours. Ste, arg 

VaRrIEGATION [with Foriſt] the Art of ſtreakitig ot di- 
verfifying the Leaves of Flowers or Plants with feveral Co- 
D ˙ ²˙ ˙ “d. ĩ «TÄ! . i 

Vari'sty [varictas, L. cariete, F.] Change, Diverfity. 

" Var1ro'rmiTy [of varizs and forma, L.] Vatiouſneſs 
of Form. ra Me Ha wo 
D EEEETa anne 

Vario'rum [in Claſſic Literature] as Notis Var torum, a 
Term uſed of thoſe Latin Authors printed with the Notes 
or Comments of various Grammarians or Criticks. 
VAN Taru, L.] After divers Mannes. 
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VAT {with Farriers) als lap een upon the In- 
ge of the Ham of an Horſe, a little di 


diſtant from the Cutb. 
Va's1x, a crooked Vein ſwelled with . melancholy Blood, 


. eſpecially in the Legs ; alfo a ſmall Dilatation of the. Veins, 


where the Blood turns in a Kind of Eddy, and makes a Knot 
upon the Part, L. | * 7g 4 Jo 4 9} yan e ; , 2 f * 44 8 A 
AVM Len Seat] aYeomen'or Yeaman's Servant: 
A VA'REET Tan valet, EI A 
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that Medals have gotten by lying in the Earth. al. 
Va'AvzrTs [vervelles, F.] filver Rings about the Leg of a 
Hawk, on which the Name of the Owner is eng raven 
ITN £ wit bug, WOOL Pee e 
Breve V as [with Anat.] a ſhort Vein which voy 
the Stomach 0 the 1525 2 e R N * from, 
To VaRy [variare, L.] to alter, change, diyerfiſy, or make 
different, el. 5 
Va'sa [in Anat.] thoſe Cavities and Pipes in an animal 
Body through which the Humours or Liquors of the Body 
paſs, as a Vein, Artery, Sc. L. | | 


Vinten [with "Medallifs) # Colbur or Sort of Glos 


18 


Vasa Concordie tin Hydraulicks) two Veſſets fo conſtructed, [ 


as that one of them, tho” full of Wine, will not run a Drop. 
unleſs the other being full of Water do run alſo, TI. 

Vasa Capillaria with Anat.] the Capillary Veſſels, ' ſmall 
Veins and Arteries ike Threads or Hairs, L. ON 
 Deferentia Vasa [in Anat.] thoſe Veſſels which convey | 
the Semen from the Teſticles to the Yefieulz ſerinales, L. 

Lactea Vasa [in Anat.) the milky Veſſels in the Me/enz, 
which ſerve for the Conveyance of the white Juice, called | 
Chyle, to the little Bag that holds it, and from thence to the 7 
Ductus 5 N which leads to the Breaſt, L. 

Lymphatica VASsA [in Anat.] ſlender pellucid Tu 
riſe in all Parts of the Boch which e a his LOW | 
parent Liquor, called Lympha, to paſs thro' them towards the 
Heart, Sc. L. | 


Præparantia Vasa Lin Anat.] the ſpermatick Veins and 


Arteries, which go to the Teſticles and Epididymes, I. 


Seminalia Vas A 2 [in Anat.] thoſe Arteries and Vei 
Spermatica vant which 5 to the Teſticles, L. wy 
Va"sCULAR [vaſcularius, L.] is by Anatomifts apply'd to 

= Thing conſiſting of 0 55 Veins, Veſſels, Arteries, Ce. 

ASCULIFER a, um [in Botan. Vrit. ] that its Seed 
in a Seed-Veſlel, | "08 or "OR | 
VascuL1'rERous Plants [with Botan.] are thoſ 

which, beſides the common Ca/ix or 2 — , 

peculiar Veſſel or Caſe to hold their Seed, one belonging 0 

each Flower, but ſometimes divided into diſtinct Cells. N 
Vass [with Floriſts] is the Calix or Cup, as the Vaſe of 

a Tulip, &c. | | Ms. 

| Vase, [of a Church-Candlefick] the Middle of it, which 

is uſually of a round Figure. 170 17 
Va'ses (in Architect. ] are Ornaments placed on Cornices 

Socles, or Pedeſtals, repreſenting ſuch Veſſels as the Antients 

575 in, 0 Th, 5 Incenſe-Pots, c., often inriched with 
aſſo Relieno's; allo the Body of a Corinthian and 

Capital, called the Tabou, _ en 
2 [raſa, red of Flower - Pots, F. | 

. Rere, V a's88AaL,. one who holds of a Lord - hi j 

Vaſſal of another Lord. at ae 

 Va"s$8ALAGE [v4ſſelage, F. vaſſalagium, L. I th iti 

of a Vaſlal, Slave, or mean 8 1225 Condition! 

a$54'Levus ſin Law) a Vaſſal who is obliged to ſerve. 
and ſhery Reſpect to his Maſter, and yet is in 7 . his 

F Arn * 
VASSALEUS bomolegy's one who ſwears Service with Ex- 

ception of a higher Lord. 5 e e 


VassATEus non homploguz, one Who ſwears: without Ex- 


ception. 1 Wang 
Va's8aLs [of vaſſal, F, not improbably of vaſſalle, Ital. 


But Spelman rather chuſes to derive it of vas, L. a Surety or 


Pledge, ga, L. ] 3 Slave. £ 
"'V3sszLeR1a, Vaſlalage or the Tenure of 4 Vaſlal. , 
VAST Lu, L.] large, huge, great, or {pacious. _ 
aſtel-Bowl ar Piece of Plate, 
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bbliquely forwards, till it meet the Tendon of the Redtus and 

is inſerted with it, a | it,» 

Internus VasTus [with Anat.] is a Muſcle that ariſes part- 
ly tendinous and partly fleſhy from the Linea Aſpera, imme- 
diate! below the lefler 22 till within three Fingers 
Breadth of the lower Appendix of the Thigh- Bone, and at 
laſt its Tendons join thoſe of the Refus Vaſtus externus and 
crureus, and is inſerted with them. 

Var [Fax, Sax. ] a Veſlel uſed in Brewing, and for hold- 
ing other Liquors. a 

rica, the Name of a Hill in Rome, ſo called of Va- 
ticinia, the Reſponſes of Oracles antiently there received from 
the Deity called Vaticinius, on which ſtands a famous Palace 
of the ſame Name: At the Foot of this Hill is the magni- 
ficent Church of St. Peter. | 

Va'Tican Library, is one of the moſt celebrated in the 
World; it was founded by Pope Sixtus IV. who ſtored it 
with the choiceſt Books that could be picked up in Europe, 
antient Manuſcripts, &c, 

VaT1cina'Ttion, a Foretelling, Propheſying, or Sooth- 
ſaying, L. 

Vava'sorxr, the Quality of the Lands or Fee held by a 
Vavaſour. 8 

Va'v aS0UR 8 F. ] a Nobleman, antiently next 
in Dignity to a Baron. 

VaurT [valta, Ital. voulte, F.] an arched Building, a 
round Roof built like an Arch; allo a vaulted Cellar for lay- 
ing in Wines; alſo a vaulted Place under Ground in a Church- 
Yard or Church for laying dead Bodies in ; alſo a Privy or 
Houſe of Office. | 

To VauLT [vouter, F.] to cover Arch-wiſe with Brick, Sc. 

Jo Vaur'r a Shoe [with Horſemen] is to forge it hollow 
for Horſes that have high and round Soles, to the End that 
the Shoe may not bear upon the Sole that is then higher 
than the Hoof. 

Vau'LTinG [voltigeant, F.] leaping or going cleverly o- 
ver a wooden Horſe, or over any Thing by laying one Hand 
on it and throwing over the Body. 

VavuLTs [in Architect.] a Piece of Maſonry arch'd on the 
Outſide, and ſupported in the Air by the artful Placing of 
the Stones which form it; the principal Uſe of which is for 
a Cover or Shelter, =P 

Maſfter-V auLT, the chief Vault in a Building, is the chief 
Vault to diſtinguiſh it from others that are leſs Vaults, which 
ſerve only to cover Gates, Windows, Paſſages, &c. 
Donble Vaurrs, are ſuch as are built over other Vaults to 
make the Beauty and Decoration of the Inſide conſiſtent with 
that on the Out-ſide, a Chaſm or Vacancy being left between 
the Convexity of the one and the Concavity of the other, as 
it is in the Cathedral of St. PauPs at London. 

The Key 
a Vault in the Form of a truncated Cane, ſerving to bind or 
faſten all the reſt. ; | 

The Reins of a VauLT, or the Fillings up, are the Sides 
which ſuſtain it. 

The Pendentive of a V aQLT, is the Part ſuſpended between 
the Arches or Ogives. | | 

The Impoſt of a V auLT, is the Stone whereon the firſt You/- 
ſeir or Stone of the Vault is laid. 

To Vauxr [vauntare, Ital. vanter, F.] to boaſt, brag, glo- 
ry, or vapour. 

Vau'nTinG [ vanterie, F.] Boaſting, Bragging, Glory ing, 

£9. | =o 

Vau'NTULARY 2 [amang Hunters]. a Setting of Hounds 
VaunTLay 5 In a Readineſs Where the Chaſe is to 

to paſs, and Caſting off before the Kennel come in. 

Vawmwu'kx, a Bulyark Out-work or Defence againſt an 
Enemy. Rt kes e ee 

Wen. a Prince or Ruler in Chief in Tranfilvania, 
Valachia, &c. who are Tributaries to the Grand Seigniar. 

'- U'szrov's [uberofirs, L.] plentiful, copious. 
U'szrovsness 7 [1berofitas, L.] & Plentifulneſs, Fertile- 
UrzRry 5 R 
Us1, where, L. ſignifies the Preſence of a Being in a Place. 
Us1ca'T1oNn [of 4%, L. where] the Where, Refidenee,-or 

Situation of any Thing; the being in a Place. 
Usn!r'trty [in Metaphylicks] is the Preſence of any Thing 

in the Ui or Place. r 8 
Infinite UB1tTy [with Metaphyſicians] is the undetermin- 

ed Preſence of a Thing in every Place; this is the Property 


: 
i 


of God, and is the ſame . 2 


Finite Uniz'ry [ in Merapbylicks] is the determinate 
Preſence of a Being in a Place, and is either cireumſcriptive 


.. or nitive. 


Circunſcriptive Uaigoy [with Metaphyficians] is that b 
% // 10h Lo pens Ng. Te SET OM 7 
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which a Thing is exactly circumſcrib'd in its U3;, and this 


that the 


a VaurT, is a Stone or Brick in the Middle of 


. F 3 


V E; 


is properly call'd Place ; this is the Condition of all Bodies. 

Definitive UnisTy [in Metaphyficks] is when a Thing is 
ſo in a. Place without any Circumſcription, as to be no 
where elſe. | After this Manner Accidents, Material Forms, and 
Spirits are in a Place, The Title of Definitive is given to it, 
becauſe it may be defined to be here, and not there. 

UpBrqQuiTA'RIAN [#ubiquitaire, F.] one whole Opinion is, 

185 of Chriſt is every- Where preſent as well as 
his Divinity, | | 

UB1'qQuiTARINESs [of ubiquitaire, F. of ubique, L. and 
neſs] an ubiquitary Temper or Quality ; alſo a being unſettled, 
a being here and there. 25 

Us1'quity [ubiquite, F. of ubigue, L. every- where] a 
Quality of being every-where or in all Places at the fame 
Time; an Attribute of God, whereby he is always inti- 
mately preſent to all Things ; gives the Ee to all Things ; 
knows, preſerves, and works all in all Things. 

U'siquisT, a Doctor of Divinity in France who belongs 
to no particular College in the Univerſity of Paris. 

U'ppzs [uPen, Sax.] the Milk-Bag of a Cow or other 
four-footed Animals. | 

VIA, Vea, Vea, a fort of Cry or Noiſe Seamen make, 
when they work or pull ſtrongly together. | 

Veal” [chair de veau, F. cars vitulina, L.] Calf's Fleſh. 

Vteal-Money [in the Manour of Bradford in Wiltſhire] a 
yearly Rent paid by the Tenants to their Lord, inſtead of a 
Quantity of Veal, antiently given in Kind, called Yeal- 
Noble-Money. 

V-z'cTiBLE [vefibilis, L. ] that may be carried. 

Vr'criox, a Carrying, L. 

Vrcris [in Mechanicks] a Lever, is reckoned the firſt of 
the ſix Mechanick Powers, and is ſuppoſed to be a perſect in- 
flexible Right-Line of no Weight at all-ta which three 
Weights or Powers are apply'd at different. Diſtances for 
raiſing or ſuſtaining heavy Bodies, 

Ve'cTor [in Aron.) a Line ſuppoſed to be drawn from 
any Planet, moving round a Center or Focus of an Ellipfis, to 
that Center or Focus. | 

Vepe'rTE [in the Military Art] a Centinel on Horſeback 
detached from the main Body of an Army, to diſcover and 
give Notice of the Deſigns of an Enemy, or to guard an ad- 
vanced Poſt. | | ; 

To Veer [prob. of laveren, Dx.] to traverſe, 

To VeER iSea-Phraſe] as the Wind veers, is ſaid, when the 
Wind chops about and changes often, ſometimes to one Point, 


and ſometimes to another. 


To VER out a Rope [Sea-Phraſe) is to let it go by Hand, 
or to let it run out of itſelf. a | 

Vez'RING [with Sailors] a Ship is ſaid 20 go left weering, 
i. e. at large, neither by a Wind, nor directly before the 
Wind, but betwixt both, when ſhe fails with the Sheet 
veered out; the ſame that is termed Quartering. 

Ve'GETABLE [vegetabilis, L.] capable of Fving after the 
Manner of Trees, Plants, c. endowed with Moiſture, Vi- 
gour, Growth, Sc. | 

VEGETABLES [wegetabiles, L.] are ſuch natural Bodies as 
grow and increaſe from Parts ; organically formed, but have 
no proper Life nor Senſation, L. * 

To VE'GETATE [vegetare, L. ] to quicken, to cauſe to grow. 

VECETA“TION, the Act whereby Plants receive Nouriſh- 
ment and grow, L. N | 

Ve'GETATIVE [vegetativds, L.] a Term apply'd to that 
Principle or Part in Plants by Vertue whereof they receive 
Nouriſhment and grew or vegetate. - | 
 Vg'G8TATIVE Soul, that Principle whereby Trees and 
Plants live, grow, produce their Kind, cr. 

VE“OETATIVEXESS [of gegetativus, L. vegetatif, F. and 
29 0 a vegetative. Quality. _ . 

EGE'TE [vegetus, L.] lively, quick, that has a growing 


Life, DION | | 
VEe'HeMENCE [vebementia, - L. vehemence, F.] Eager- 
Vz'HEMENCY -, >neſs,: great Warmth of Spirit, Heat, 
3 ENTNESS IPaſſionateneſa, Boiſterouſneſs, or Fierce- 

neſs. | 


VEs'HEMENT. [vehemens, L.] eager, hot, . paſſionate, fu- 
rious, S. D 
 Vu/nieLE [vehiculum, L.] any Thing that ſerves to carry 
or bear any Thing along. 80 the . Pythagareans, Pla, 


and athers hold, that een the puri Angels have bodily Fobicles. 


VzaicLe [with  Anatomifts} the Serum or. watery; Hu- 
mour is ſaid ta be the Vehicle that conveys the {mall Parts of 
che Blood, and diſperſes them all oer the Badr... 
Vz1'xIness [of venous, L. venenx, F. — lt of ena, 
L. 4 Vein] Fulueſe of Vena 
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Veins [with Aae] are long and round Pipes or 
Canals conſiſting of four Coats, . a nervors, a glandulous, 
a m#ſ{tular, and a mimbranous one. Their Office is to receive 
the Blood that remains after Nouriſhment is taken, and to 
carry it back to the Heart to be revived and improved. Theſe 
Veins are diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral Names according to the 
different Parts they paſs through, as the Axillary, the Ba- 
flick, the Cephalick, the Pulmonary, &c. | 

Vain [with Miners] is the particular Nature or Quality 
of any Bed of Earth which is di in Mines, in which 
Senſe they ſay they meet with a Vein of Lead, Silver, Gold, 
Sc. or it is the (ame with Stratum or the different Diſpoſi- 
tion or Kind of Earth met with in Digging. | 

Vz1'ny [of px'gn, Sax. venous, L. veneux, F.] full of, 
or having Veins. | | 

Vzjov'ss [in Law] are Perſons ſent by a Court to take 
a View of any Place in Queftion, for the better Deciſion 
of the Right, or ſuch as are ſent to fee thoſe who eſſoin 
themſelves de malo ei, whether they are really fick, or 
not, Sc. | 

VrjurirER [g. d. little Jupiter] a miſchievous God a- 
mongſt the Romans, which they worſhipped, not from any 
Hope of Help from him, but leſt he ſhould hurt them. 

V᷑LA MEN 

VELAMENrun 

VeLamex [with Surgeont] the Bag, Skin, or Bladder of 
an Impoſthume or Swelling. 

VeLane'xTum Bombycinum [with Anatomits] the Velvet- 
Membrane or Skin of the Inteſtines. 

VEII“ TI ek [velificus, L.] done or performed with Sails. 

VEe'LLAM N [probably of ve/amen a Covering, or of vitu- 

VeE'LLum & ius of a Calf, hence v2in, F.] the fineſt 
Sort of Parchment. | 

VelLEtiry [velleite, F.] a Wiſhing or Woulding, a 
languiſhing, cold, and remiſs Will. | 

VE'LLICATING [ve/licans,L.] twitching,plucking, nipping. 

VELLIiCA'TION, a Plucking, Twitching, or Giving a ſud- 
den Pull, 

VELL1ca'TIONs [in Surgery] certain Convulſions that 
happen in the Fibres of the Muſcles. | 

une [in Hasbandry] a Ploughing up by the Turf. 

VELO'cirr fin Mechanicks) Swiſtneſs, is that Affection of 
Motion, whereby a Moveable is diſpoſed to run over a cer- 
tain Space in a certain Time. 5% 

VELo'city Lvelhcitat, L.] Swiftneſs. 

VELTRA'RIA [ Rec.] the Office of a Dog. leader or 

Courſer. 28 67 hag | | 8 
 VeLTRrA'Rins, a Leader of Greyhounds or Hunting-Dogs. 

Ve'LveT [oelours, F.] a Sort of Silk. Dat 2-7 


a Covering, Carpet, or Coverlet, I. 


Ve'LveT-Flozer. See Floramonr.”: | 

Ve'LveT-R:unner, a Kind of Water-Fowl whoſe Feathers 
are black and ſmooth as Velvet. | 

VEe'Lum, a Veil or Curtain, L. . 
 Ve'Lum Puadrazeimale [old Rer.] a Veil or Piece of Hang- 
ing antiently drawn before the Altar in Lent, as a Token of 
Mourning. | | r . | | 

VEe'xa, a Vein, L. Aber, 

Vena Cava [(with Anatomiſts] the hollow Vein, the largeſt 
Vein in the Body, fo called from its great Cavity or hollow 
Space, into which, as into a common Channel, all the leſſer 
Veins except'the Pulmonaris empty themſelves. It is divided 
into two thick Branches call'd the aſcending and deſcending 
Trunks. This Vein receives the Blood from the Liver and 
other Parts, and carries it to the right Ventricle of the 
Heart, that it may be new improved and inſpirited there, I. 
Portæ Vena [in Anat.] the Port. Vein, ſo named from the 
two Eminences which Hippocrates calls u, Gr. i. e. Portæ, 
J.. Gates, between which it enters the Liver, . 

 Pulmonica VEN [in Anat.] a little Vein which creeps 
along upon the Bronchia of the Aſpera Arteria in the Lungs, L. 
Lacteæ VENAE (win Anat.] ſo named from the white 
Colour of the Chyſe which they carry. They take their 


into the Glandules of the Meſentery, L. a. Mrd 
Præputii Vexas fin Anat.] certain Veins ariſing from the 


Riſe from the innermoſt Membranes of the Bowels, and paſs 


capillary Ends of the Artery of the Penis, called Pudenda, that 


paſs into thoſe Veins which ſpring from the Corpora Caperno- 
Era, ,, e een 
Sectio Venks; the Opening of à Vein, a Letting of Blood, I. 
Luympbaticæ Venas [in Anat.] certain Veins which receive 
the Lympha from the conglobated Glandules, E boo 
... VenaL [of venalis, L. Jof, or pertaining to a'Vein and Sor- 
N 
 Vaunat T, L. ] chat is to be fold ; alſo⸗ that does any 
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Vena'r1cs [penations,, L.] of, or pertaining to Hunting 
or Chaſing. © > 
VNA“ L, Rec. j the Prey taken in Hunting, Veniſon. 

To Vexv [vendere, L.] to fell, to ſet to Sale, to put off 
Commodities. N 
1 * (in Lam] the Perſon to whom any Thing is 
old. 

Vz'xDIBLE [vendibilis, L.] faleable, that is to be ſold. 

ee wok oa [of vendibilis, L. and 3/5] Salcable- 
neſs, | | 

VexpiTIONL exponas [in Lato] a Writ Judicial directed 
to the Under-Sheriff, commanding him to fell Goods he 
hath formerly taken into his Hands, for the ſatisfying a Judg- 
ment given in the King's Court, L. 

Vu'xpiTor Regis, the King's Sales- man, L. 

Venv1'T10N, a Selling, E of L. 

Ve'xper [venditor, L. venditeur, F.] a Seller. 

VINEE“ZINO 2 [with Cabinet-makers, Efc.) a Kind of 

Vanzterinc & Marquetry or in-laid-Work, whereby ſe- 
veral thin Slices or Leaves of fine Woods of different Sorts 


are faſtened or glued on a Ground of ſome common Wood. 


 Ve'xgvice [reneficium, L.] Sorcery or the Art of Poiſon- 
ing. 
Vinzeier f Lengf, L.] venomous, poiſonous. 
Vene'F1CxNess fof veneficus, L. and 2% Poiſonouſneſs. 
Ve'NENATED [venenatus, L.] poiſoned, venomed. 
VENENt'FEROUSNESS {of wenenifer, L. and ne! a Poi- 
ſon-bearing Quality or Nature. 
Venexo'ss [ venengſus, L. peneneux, F.] full of Venom 
or Poiſon. 
n © [venonfias L.] Fulneſs of Poiſon. 
VexnsRaABLE [venerabilis L.] worſhipful, reverend, E. 
Ve'NeRABLENESS [venerabilitar, L.] Merit of Reverence, 
Worſhipfulneſs. | | 
To Vs'nerATrE [venerari, L. venerer, F. ] to honour, to 
worſhip, to reverence, to ſhew Reſpe& or Honour to. 
VentRa'TiON, Worſhipping ; alſo Honour and Reve- 
rence, L. | 
Venze'rzalness 7 [of ventrens, L. and neſs] a venereal, 
* Vens' — — leacherous Quality or Conſti- 
tution; alſo Infectedneſs with the Venereal Diſeaſe or French 
Pox. hy 
Vuyne'rEAL N {renereus, L. of Venus] of, or pertaining 
— Venery, luſtful. | | 
Vexz&EAL. Diſcaſe, a virulent Diſtemper commonly call- 
ed the French Pox. 
Ve'nery. [ plaifir venerien, F. appetitus wenereus , L.] 
Luſtfulneſs ;: alſo Coition or carnal Copulation. | 
Ventry [of venatura, L.] the Art or Exerciſe of Hunt- 
ing. | | 
Brafts of Venery, are of five Kinds, the Hart, the 
Hind, the Hare, the Boar, and the Wolf; which are properly 
Beaſts of the Foreſt, where they keep their Shelter, avoiding 
as much as poſſible the Coming out into the Plains. 
Ve'/xers: rum, the Heat of Love, the utmoſt Extaſy 
or Enjoyment in Coition; alſo the ſame as C/itoris, L. 
VE'xGEANCE, Revenge, F. | 
VEINGETUux, revengetul, prone to take Revenge. | 
Ve'xGEFULNEssS [of vengeance, F. full and neſs] a vindic- 
tive or revengeful Temper or Nature | 
Ve'ntal [venialis, L.] pardonable or which may be 
ſorgiven, as a venial Sin. | | | | 
Ve'ntalness [of venialis, L. venicl, F. and neſs] Par- 
donableneſs. n | ON 
\  Ve'n180M, .[venai/on,. F. of venari, L. to hunt] the 
Fleſh of Bucks, Deers, c., and other Beaſts of Chace. 
Ve/nomousNess [of venenoſus of venenum, L. or veneneux, 
or venim, F. Poiſon and neſs] a poiſonous Nature or Qua- 
lity. |; | He 
ane ſin Larp] à judicial Writ lying where 
two Parties plead and come to Iſſue; for then the Party, Plain- 
tiff, or Defendant ſhall have this Writ directed to the She- 
riff, to cauſe twelve Men of the ſame County to fay th 
Truth upon the Iſſue taken, L. 


Book or Pſalter. 
11 VB'yoM! [vexenum, 


ſome Animals and Plants which 8 is hurtful and deſtructive Fo 
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© Vent of ute, F. or of venus, L. Wind] Air, Wind, 
or the Paſlage out of a Veſſel. | 1 1 
. VenT [venta, Ital. vente of bendere, L.] The Sale or 
Uttering of Commodities. ST | 

Verar [with Gunners] the Difference between the Dia- 
meter of a Bullet' and the Diameter of the Bore of 'a Can- 
non. | 

To Vent [eventer, F. of ventus, L. the Wind, or of 
fente, F. a Chink] to give Vent or Air to a Veſſel or Cask 
of Liquor. 3 9 2 

VexT [of ventut, L. the Wind] a Vent- hole or Spiracle, 
which is a little Hole pierced in Veffels of Liquor that are 
tapp'd, to let in the Air that the Liquor may run out; alſo a 
ſmall Aperture left in the Tubes or Pipes of Fountains, to fa- 
cilitate the Going but of the Wind or to give them Air that 
they may not burſt in froſty Weather, &c. 

To VenT [of vendere, L. of vendre, F.] to fell, to put 
off by Sale; alſo to ſpread abroad or publiſh. 

To VenT [with the Workers of Glaſs-Plates] is to crack in 
the Working. * | | 

To Vent [with Hunters] to wind as a Spaniel-Dog does 
alſo to take Breath like an Otter. 

To VenrT, to diſcloſe or reveal a Secret; to utter and de- 
clare the Thoughts; to vent the Paſſions, to let them break 
out. | 

VenTER, the Belly or Paunch, L. 

VexTEer [with Anat.] a Cavity in the Body of an Ani- 
mal, containing the Viſcera or ot her Organs, neceſſary tor the 
Perſormance of divers Functions. This they divide into 
three Regions or Cavities ; the fir/t is the Head, which con- 
tains the Brain; the /econd the Breaſt, as far as the Diaphragm, 
which contains the Organs of Reſpiration. The third is 
properly that which is called the Venter or Belly, which con- 
tains the Inteſtines and Organs of Generation and Digeſtion, 
called the Abdomen. | | 

Equinus VenTeR [with Chymiſts] i.e. a Horſe's Belly, 
a Dunghil wherein are incloſed certain Veſſels for particular 
Operations to be performed by the gentle Operation of the 
Heat thereof, L. | | 

Infimus VER TER [in Anat.] the lower Part of the Belly, 
L. | | * 
| Vers, one of the four Stomachs of ruminant Animals. 
V ENTER [in Law] a Mother, as a Brother or Siſter by the 
ſame Venter, i. e. by the ſame Mother. 8 

Vers [with E/ayers, Glaſs-makers, Fc. ] is a Term ap- 
plied to the Covers of Wind-Furnaces, by which the Air 
enters, Which ſerve for Bellows, and are ſtopped with Re- 
* or Flues, according to what Degree of Heat is re- 

uired. | 
1 VenTs [in Architect.] Pipes of Lead or Potters-Ware, 
one End of which opens into a Cell of a Neceſſary-Houſe, 
the other reaching to the Roof of it for the Conveyance of 
the fetid Air; allo Apertures made in thoſe Walls that ſuſ- 
tain Terrafles to furniſh Air, and to give a Paſſage for the 
Waters. | | 

VenTEe's1Mo [in Mf Books] 20, Ital. 

Ve'xnTipucT [ventiduttus, L.] a Channel, Paſſage, or 

Conveyance for Wind. | | 

Vz'xTipucTs, Spiracles or ſubterraneous Paſſages, where 
freſh cool Winds being kept are made to communicate by 
Means of Ducts, Funnels, or Vaults with the Chambers or 
other Apartments of a Houſe, to cool them in ſultry 'Wea- 
ther. 

To. VE'NTILATE [ventilare, L.] to fan or winnow ; to 

gather Wind; alſo to give Vent. c 
. VenNTILA'T10N, a Fanning or Winnowing of Corn, L. 

VeNnTO'RIUM [o/dLaw) aWind-fan for Winnowing of Corn. 

VenT'oss [ventoſus, L.] windy ; metaphorically, emp- 

ty, bragging, taunting. 

A VenTo'ss, a Cupping-Glaſs. *' 

2 ar J [ventofitas L.] Windineſs. 


VENTrO's IT 


- Ve'nTRE inſpiclendo [in Lato] a Writ for the Searching of a 


Woman who ſays ſhe is with Child; and by that Pretence 
holds Lands from him who is otherwiſe Heir at Law. 


Ve'nTRICLE [ventriculus, L. i. e. the lower Belly] the 


| Stomach, a skinny Bowel, ſeated in the lower Belly under 
the Midriff, between the Liver and the Spleen; - It is con- 
ſtituted of four 'Tunicles, viz. a nervous, a' fibrous,'a glan- 


dulous, and a membranous One; the Office of Which is to fer- : 


ment or digeſt the Meat. 


Body. 


* 


" 
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titions or Subdiviſions of the Fornix : The Office of theſis 
to receive the ſerous Humours and convey. them to the 
Noftrils ; they being, as it were, a Sink, to drain away 
the excrementitious Matter of the Brain, L. K, 

- VenTrIcvLT Cordis mom Anat. the Ventricles of the 
Heart: Theſe are two large Holes, the one on the Right 
and the other on the Left-Side of the Heart: The former 
receives the Blood from the Vena cava, and ſends-it to the 
Lungs; and the latter receives the Blood from the Lungs, 
and diſtributes it through the whole Body by the Aorta. 

VenTRICULO'sE [ventriculoſus, L.] Paunch-bellicd- 

VEenTrYcuLus [with Anat. ] a Ventricle, the Stomach, Z. 

VexTRrICULUs [with Surgeons] a Core in a Botch or Boil 
that is broken. | 
* K. FLUoUs [ventrifluus, L.] laxative, purging the 

VenTR1'Loquous, à Term applied to a Perſon who 
forms his Speech by drawing the Air into the Lungs, ſo that 
the Voice comes out of the Thorax, and to a By-ſtander ſeems 
to come from a Diſtance. 

VenTariLoQUIsT [ventriloquus, L.] one who ſpeaks in- 
wardly or, as it were, from the Belly. | 

To Ve'nTure [aventirar, Span. aventurer, F ] to ha- 
zard, to run a Riſque, to expoſe to Danger. ; | 

Ve'xnTuURI'NE Powder made of fine Gold-Wire, uſed 

A'pvexTUR1'NE { by Japanners by ſtrewing upon the firſt 
Layer or Varniſh ; alſo the fineſt Gold-Wire uſed by. Em- 
broiderers. 

Varus gong Laine, F.] daring, bold, r. 

VE“NTURESOoMENESs @ [of abentureux, F. and neſs, e.] 

VE'NTUROUSNESS ——— 6 Boldneſs, Dar- 
ingneſs, Hardineſs. 

Ve/xus Tin Law] a neighbouring Place or Plain, near 

 Ve'new S that where any Thing that comes to be tried 
in Law happens to be done. | 

1 ag elin Fencing] a Thruſt or Puſh. 

Ve'nus {ſo called, as ſome ſay a veniendo, coming, be- 
cauſe ſhe comes to every Thing. But Varro derives Venus, 
of "wiendo, i. e. binding, becauſe ſhe binds and unites 
Souls together. The Greeks call her *Apged{rn, of & geg 
Froth, as being produced out of the Foam of the Sea, as fol- 
lows.] Some tell us that when Saturn had committed an 
Action full of iure and with his graceleſs Scythe had 
cut off the Genitals of his Father Cælus (by that Means to 
deprive him of the Power of begetting) he threw them into 
the Sea; where, by the continual Agitation of the Waves, 
they found a favourable Womb among the Froth, and out 
of this bleeding Subſtance Venus was produced. Again, 
other of the Poets tells us that ſhe was the Daughter of Ju- 
piter and the Goddeſs Dione. 

The Poets alſo make Mention of three Venus's: The firſt, 


the Daughter of Cælus; the ſecond crept out of the Froth 


of the Sea (as before) ; and the third, the Daughter of Ju- 
piter and Dione, who was married to Vulcan. 


Venus was the Goddeſs of Love and Pleaſure, on account 


of her extraordinary Beauty. Her Chariot was drawn by 
Swans and Doves, accounted laſcivious Birds. 


The Poets aſcribe to her ſeveral Children, as Hymeneus, 
the God of Marriages, and the three Charities. or Graces 
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And the Sea has both theſe in a very large Degree. 


They ſeem to be of this Opinion who ſay ſhe: was the 
Daughter of Diana: For Moiſture is egos, 7. c. ſamething 
ſplendid and vivid. | | * | 
Aceeseim is that Power which es Male and Female. 
as epewdy ſignifies frothing, becauſe the Seed of Animals is 
fro 


thy. | | | 

Euripides fetches it from hence, that thoſe- that are capti- 
vated by Venus are d h, i. e. fooliſh, mad, and doating. 

Venus is feigned to be extremely beautiful, becauſe ſhe 
affords Men the Pleaſure of Coition, which they find to ſur- 
paſs by far all Things elſe. | 
She is decorated with the Title of g1aoucidVg, 7. e. de- 
lighting in Laughter, becauſe ſhe is very prone to Laughter. 
The Cauſe of this Epithet is, Mirth and Laughter frequently 
accompany the venereal Act, andPerſons are then very familiar. 

The Graces are repreſented as fitting by Venus, and are 
her Companions and Attendants 3. alſo Suade/a and Mercury. 
But why ? Becauſe thoſe that are loved- are pleaſed with 
amorous Orations and Favour (Love) or with the Pleafure 
that Venus affords in venereal Embraces. | 

She is called Cytherea from xunete, i. e. Impregnation, 
which follows Coition, or becauſe for the moſt part it uſes 

to ſlacken or lay venereal Deſires. | 

She is ſignified by theſe three gegvia, 7. e, heavenly, 
e-, i. „ vulgar or common, and au, 7. e. the 
Cauſe of all Things; which intimate that her Power and Et- 
ficacy is conſpicuous in Heaven, Earth, and Sea. 

Among the Birds ſhe delights in none ſo much as the 
Dove, becauſe of its Chaſtity and amorous Courtſhip ; for 
the Dove is amorous, and the Symbol of true Love, on ac- 
count of its Manner of Kiffing. She has an Antipathy to 
Swine, becauſe of their Filthineſs. 

Among Plants the Myrtle is dedicated to Venus, becauſe 
the Myrtle is accounted proper to engage or promote Love. 

Alſo Philyra is ſacred to her, becauſe it promotes Venery ; 
and they make Uſe of that chiefly in making Garlands, Phur- 
uttius. 

Venvus's Comb, Hair Looking-Glaſs, and Navel-wort, are 
ſeveral Sorts of Herbs. 

Venus [with 4/ron.] is one of the ſeven Planets, the 
brighteſt of all the Stars, except the Sun and Moon : It 
performs its periodical Motion in 224 Days, 17 Hours, and 
its Motion round its Axis is performed in 23 Hours. The 
Diameter of it is almoſt equal to the Diameter of the Earth. 

Venus [with Afre/.] is accounted a feminine Planet, and 
the leſſer Fortune. 

Venus [with Cyyn.] is taken for Copper, and the 
Character is 

Vexus [with Herald] the green Colour in the Coat- 
Armour of' Kings or Sovereign Princes. 

Fr [venyftas, L.] Beautifulneſs. 

VerrEco'st [veprecofus, L. ] full of Briars or Brambles. 

Vera'city [veracitas, L.] Truth-ſpeaking. 

VERA“ TRun [with Botan.] Hellebore, L. 

Vers [verbum, L.] a Word which ſerves to expreſs what 
we affirm of any Subject, as 7s, loves, hears, reads, &c. 

Afive Vers, is ſuch an one as expreſſes an Action that 
paſſes on another Subject or Object, as 10 /ove God, 10 worite 


a Letter, &c. 


Paſſive Vers, is one which expreſſes Paſſion or Suffering, 
or receives the Action of. ſome Agent, as I am loved. 

Neuter VERB, is ſuch as expreſſes an Action that has no 
particular Obje& on which to tall, as I run, I flee, &c. 

Subſtantive VERB, is fuch an one as expreſſes the Being 
or Subſtance which the Mind forms to itfelf or ſuppoſes to 
be in the Object, whether it be there, or not, as I am, thou 
art, &c. on * 

Auxiliary VerBs, are ſuch as ſerve in conjugating Active 
and Paſhve Verbs, as am, was, hade, had, &c. 3 

Regular VER RS, are ſuch as are conjugated after ſome one 
Manner, Rule, or Analogy. ö 

Irregular VER ES, are ſuch as have ſomething ſingular in 
their Termination, or the Formation of their Tenſes. 

Tmper/onal VER Bs, are ſuch as have only the third Perſon, 
as it becometh, &c. e | | | 

VEe'RBAL 1 L.] that which appertains to Words 

o ſpoken with the Mouth, as a Verbal Contract. 

Vz'sBaL Adjectives [with Gram.) are ſuch Adjettives as are 
formed from a Verb, as polſible, from poſſum, &c. 3 

VERBAL Subſantives [with Gram. ] are ſuch Subſtantives 


as are formed of Yerbs; as Government, from to govern, Gifts, 
from to.give, Appreben/ion, from to apprebend, &. 


VISIT, a Wordy Quality. 
VIA LIZIxo. [verbaliſunt, F.] making many Words, 
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V#'spaLLY [of ver3alis, L.] in Words, by Word of 
1 CDT nt] 
VzaB4a'scuLum{with, Botan.] the Herb Cowſlip, Oxlip. 
or Primroſe, L. 4 Pe 
VIII [with Botan.] the Herb Petty-mullein, 
Wooll-blade, Hig:taper, and'Long-wort, L. 
VsRrBa'TiM, Word by Words . 
VuaBt'xa [in Botan.] the Herb Vervain, I. 
To VRN BERATER [verberare, L.] to beat or ſtrike. 
VerBERA'T1ON, A Beating or Striking. 
VzrnaRA'TION [in PH.] a Term uſed to expreſs the 
Cauſe of Sound, which ariſes from a/Verberation of the Air, 
when ſtruck in divers Manners by the ſeveral Parts of the ſo- 
norous Body, firſt put into a vibratory Motion. 
 VerBo'seness [of verboſus, L. and neſs] the Uſing many 
Words, Fulneſs of Words, Prolixity in Diſcourſe. 
VERDANr [viridans, L. verdoyant, F.] green. | 
VE'sxpanTNEss [of verdoyant, q. d. viridans, F. and neſs 
a flouriſhing, bright, or lively Greenneſs. ”y 
V#'aptcrEASE [perdegris, F. q. d. viror or viriditas, L. 


aq 


the Greenneſs Aris of Braſs] the Ruſt of Copper, gathered 


by laying Plates of that Metal in Beds, with the Husks of 
preſſed Grapes, and then ſcraping off the Ruſt of the Plates 
made by ſo lying; alſo a Sort of Magiſtery of the common 
Verdegreaſe, which is diſſolved in diſtilled Vinegar, and 
then chryſtalliz'd in a cool Plage, call'd alſo Cry/a/s 
of Venus, made by Vinegar. 

 VERDELL10, a Kind of greeniſh Marble, uſed as a Touch- 
ſtone to try Gold and other Metals, al. 

VIADpERER [of verdier, of verdure, F. Greenneſs] 3 
Foreſt- Officer, that takes Care of the Vert and fees that it is 
well maintained. 

Vervpict [q. verum a true didum Saying, L.] the Anſwer 
of a Jury upon any Cauſe, in a Court of Judicature, com- 


mitted to their Examination. ". 
Ve'rpiTURE [verd de terre, F.] a green Colour uſed in 
Painting. 
Ve'rDour @ [verdeur, F.] the Greenneſs of Vegetables, 


Ve'xpurE{ as Leaves, r. of Herbs, Trees, Cc. 
VeRDoy' [in Heraldry) the Border of a Coat of Arms, 


charged with any Kinds or Parts of Flowers, Fruits, &c. 


Ve'RpuRovus, full of Verdure, green. 

Ve'reBOT [C Rer.] a Packet-Boat or 
Veſſel. 

Vere'cTuM [ Dooms-Day Book] fallow Ground. 

Vz'sgcuND [verecundus, L.] modeſt, ſhame-faced, baſhful. 

Vzrxecu'xpium [od Law) an Injury, Treſpaſs, Damage. 

Vergcu'npngss [verecundia, L.] Modeſty, Baſhfulneſs, 
Verecundity. 

VE'RENDA, the Privy-Parts of a Man, L. 

VERE“TT Ru, a Man's Yard, L. 

VerGE [of virga, L.] a Wand, Rod, or Sergeant's Mace. 

VerGe [of vergere, L. to bend or incline downward] the 
Compals or Extent of Judicature, c. | 

Verce [in Botan, ] the Edge. 

VerGE ſof the King's Court] the Compaſs or Extent, 
which formerly was twelye Miles round, within the Juriſ- 
diction of the Lord Steward of the King's Houſhold, and of 
the Coroner of the King's Houſhold. 

Court of VERGE, is a Court or Tribunal in the Manner of a 
King's Bench, which takes Cogniſance of all Crimes and 


Tranſport- 


Misdemeanours committed within the Verge of the Kings 


Court. 
Tenant of the VerGE, a Tenant, ſo called, becauſe he held 
a Stick or Rod in his Hand, when he was admitted a Tenant 
and ſwore Fealty to the Lord of the Manour. | 
Ve'xGenTNEss [of vergens, L. and 2%] Bendingneſs, 
Incliningneſs, either from or to. 
Ve'rGEr [ porte verge, F.] one that carries a white Wand 


before a Lord Chief Juſtice, &c. alſo before a Biſhop, Dean, 


* 
— 
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Vzrxce'rrs ſin Heraldry] is what, by the Engliſb Heralds, 
is called a Pallet or ſmall Pale, as in the Figure 

annexed, F. | 
VerGE'TTE [in Heraldry] is the fame that the 

| Engliſþ Heralds call Paly, i. e. ſeveral ſmall Pales 

or Pallets dividing the Shield into ſo many Parts, F. . 


VINCI LTA [in A4fron.] Conſtellations, the Appearance | 


of which denotes the Approach of the Spring, L. 


Ver rDicalness [of verigicus, L. der” os F. and neſs] 


Truth- ſpeaking, or the Quality or Faculty of ſpeaking Truth. 
Ver1'FicaT 29 [verificatus, L. verifit, F.] proved ito 


- Vu/riried ß de true, made good. e 
ToVu'riry [verificare, L. verifier, F.] to make good, to 
P VIatrx [in Law] to record; Bdifts or Decrees in 
e 5 N ; FR by G a * 1 3 WON ecs 1 8 
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Pan, 1 T1 8 1 
2 LOQVENT © err ilipuns, L.] ſpedking the Truth. 
VesITLo'quious | | 
 Verrrmilarn '[verifemilic, L. orayſamblable, F.] like- 
ly, probable. | 
PIII Lirr [ veriſimilitado, L.] Probability or 
VIAIS IMI“ LI ubs g Likelihood. 
V#'zrty [veritas, L. verite, F.] Truth. | 
Ve/rjuics [verjus, F.] the Juice of unripe and ſoure 


Grapes, Crab-Apples, c. | 

VEermice'LL1, an [fa/ian Soop, a Provocative to Venery. 

Vermi'cular [ vermicularis, L. ] of, pertaining to, 
br bearing a Reſemblance to a Worm. 

VERMicurA'R is [with Botan.] Worm-Graſs ; the leſſer 
Houſeleck ; the Herb Stone-Crop, Mouſe- Tail, or Wall- 
Pepper. | 

To Verm!cutaTE [vermiculatum, L.] to in- lay, to work 
with Chequer-Work or Pieces of divers Colours. 

Vermicula'Tion [with Phyſicians] the Griping of the 
Guts, L. | 

VERMICULATION [in Botan.] the Breeding of Worms in 
Herbs, Plants, &c. alſo Worm-cating. 

Vermiculo'ss [vermiculofus, L.] full of Worms. 

Vermiculo'siTyY [vermiculofitas, L.] Abundance or Ful- 
neſs of Worms. 

Ve'rmirFoRM [vermiformis, L.] ſhaped like a Worm. 

VermiIFo'rMiIs proceſſus [in Anat.] a Prominence or 
bunching Knob of the Cerebe//um, ſo called from its Form 
and Shape, L. | 

Vermi'ruGous [of vermes and fugo, L. 
drive away] expelling Worms. 

Vermi'Lion [vermilion, F. vermiglio, Ital.] a Sort of 
fine Scarlet-coloured Paint. 

Ve'rmin [vermes, L. vermine, F.] Worms, or any Kind of 
Inſects or other Animals of a noxious Nature to Men, 
Beaſts, or Fruits ; as Lice, Fleas, Bugs, Caterpillars, Ants, 
Flies, c. 

To VE'RkMINATE [verminare, L.] to breed Worms. 

To VE'RMINATE [in Medicine] is to be troubled with the 
Gripes in the Bowels or Wringing of the Belly; alſo to breed 
Worms. 

VERMINA“T ION, a Breeding Worms in animal Bodies, 
Cattle, or Vegetables. 

VERMIxOVus gr L.] full of Worms. 

Ve'xMixousNEss.[of verminaſus, L. and neſs] Fulneſs of 
Worms, Worm-eatenneſs. 

VrermiyPa'Rove [of vermesand parere, L.] breeding Worms. 

VeRmi'PARousNEss [of vermes Worms and pario, L. 
to bring forth Young] a Worm-breeding Quality. 

Vermn'vorous [of vermis and voraæ, L.] devouring 
or feeding on Worms. 

VERMuI“Vokousx Ess [of vermes and vorax, devouring, IL. 
and neſs] a Worm-devouring Nature. 

VEeRNA'CuLAR [vernaculus, L.] proper and peculiar to the 
Houſe or Country one lives or was born in ; allo natural. 

VeRNnA'culLarness [of vernaculus and neſs] Properneſ: 
or Peculiarneſs to one's own Country. | 

VerNaL [vernalis, L.] of, or pertaining to the Spring. 

VeRNnaL Signs [in Afron.] thoſe Signs the Sun is in, du- 
ring the Spring-Seaſon, viz. Aries, Taurus, and Gemini. 

VerNAL Equinox [in Aftron. ] is that which happens when 
the Sun is aſcending trom the Equator towards the North- 
Pole. 

VIA NA NT [vernans, L.] ſpringing, growing green. 

VERNICLE.. See Veronica. 

VERNVI“LITyY [vernilitas, L.] ſervile Carriage, the ſub- 
miſſive, fawning Behaviour of a Slave. 

V᷑E'xxus a, um [in Botan.] which flowers in the Spring, L. 

VeRro'Nica [an Abbreviation of Yericonica quali vera icon, 
a true Image] thoſe Portraits or Repteſentations of the Face 
of our Saviour on Handkerchiefs, which are ſaid to be impreſ- 
ſed by Chriſt's Wiping his Face, as he carried the Croſs, with 


to chaſe or 


the Handkerchief of St. Veronica, or laid over it in the Se- 


 pulchre. 

Vero'xIca [in Botan.] the Herb Fluellin, L. 

VE'RREL [prob: of veroxille, a Bolt] a Ferrel, a little, 

VERRIL S {mall braſs or iron Ring at the End of a 
Walking-Cane, or the Handle of ſome Working-Tool. 

VsRRI'CULAR Tunick [with Anat.] a' Coat of the Eye, 
the ſame as Amphibleftroides. | . p 

Verru'ca [in Surgery] a Wart, a ſmall, hard, brawny 
Swelling, breaking out of the Skin in any Part of the 
Body. : e 
VerRuca'Ria [with Batan.] the Herb Wart-wort or 
Turn- ſole, I. e 

VERRuco'sEN ESS [of verruce/us, L.] and neſs Fulneſs of 
| Warts. on 14 pe} tÞ | 5 


v E 


Verry ſin Her is a Sort of Chequer-Work, in 
Vazxy 5 on 7 20 little Bells; Sr, it be Ar; «# 
— and Arure, it is enough to ſay Yerry alone ; = 
if the Colours are any other, they muſt be ex- 
preſs'd. See the Eſcutcheon. 

| Vy'/xsaBLE [ver/abilis, L.] that may be turned. 
VERSABILITY 7 [ver/abilitas, L.] Aptneſs to be turned, 

Vu'RSABLENESS S or wound any Way. 

Versa'TiLE [verſatifis, L.] turning eaſily, apt to be turn 
ed or wound any Way. 

Versa'TILExEss [of verſatilis, L. and ng] Aptneſs to 
be turned or wound any Way. 

Vers [verſus, L.] a Line or Part of a Diſcourſe in Perry, 
or a Diſcourſe conſiſting of a certain Number of long and ſhort 
Syllables which run with an agreeable Cadence, the like be- 
ing reiterated in the Continuation of the Piece. 

Verss [verſus, L.] a Clauſe of a Sentence, a ſmall Por- 
tion of a Chapter in the Bible. | 


Ve'rs'p [verſatus, L.] well skilled, inſtructed, Ec. in 
any Art or Science. | 
'Ve'rsED Sine [in Mathemat.] is a Segment of the Dia- 
meter of a Circle, lying between the 
Right Sine and the lower Extremity of 
the Arch, as in the Figure; as AB is 
the verſed Sine of the Arch AC, and 
DB the verſed Sine of the Arch CD. 
Ve'/rsICLE [verficulus, L. petit ver/et, F.] a little Verſe. 
VIERSIcO“LOUR ED [verficolor, L.] being of ſundry or 
changeable Colours. 
VERSITIcA“T ion, a Making of Verſes, or the Art of mak 


ing Verſes. | | 
Vers1Fica'ToRY [verfficatorius, L.] belonging to Ver- 
ſifying. | 


Ve'rs1FORM [verſiformis, L.] that changes its Shape. 

Ve'RS1IFLIER [ver/ificator, L. verfificateur, F.] a Maker of 
Verſes. 555 

VzRs1'LoqQUY [of verſus and eloguium, L.] a Speaking in 
Verle. 

V#'R5s10N, a Tranſlation out of one Language into another. 

VersuTrLoquous [verſutiloguus, L.] talking cunningly 
or craftily. 

VerrT [of verd, F. viridis, L.] the Trees of a Foreſt, or 


any Thing that is capable of covering a Deer. 


Ver [in Heraldry] ſignifies the Green, and, 
in Graving, is expreſſed by Diagonal Lines, 


N 
A green Colour is called Vert, in the Blazon of the 


Courts of all under the Degree of Noble; but, in the Coats 
of Noblemen, it is called Emerauld, and in thoſe of Kings 


Siniſter Baſe. 


Venus. See the Eſcutcheon. 

Heralds ſa ys, that Vert, of Chriſtian Virtues, denote Cha- 
rity and Hope, and, among ſecular Virtues, Honour, Civility, 
and Courteſy; alſo Joy, Love, and Plenty; of the Elements, 
the Earth; of the Planets, Mercury; of precious Stones, the 
Emerald; of Metals, ark may of Conſtitutions, the 
Phlegmatick ; of the Ages of Man, Yonth ; of the Months of 
the Year, April and May. 
who bear Vert in their Coat- Armour, are obliged to ſupport 
Peaſants and Labourers, and particularly the Poor that are 
oppreſſed. Sylvanus Morgan ſays, Vert with Or ſignifies 
Pleaſure and Joy, and with Argent, innocent Love. 

Overt VERT, great Woods. | 

Nether VERT, Under-Woods. 

Special VsRrT [ Foreft- Law) all Trees which grow in the 


King's Wood within the Foreſt, that are capable of covering 


a Deer, called Green Hue. 
VerTa'Gus, a Hound that will hunt by himſelf, and 
bring Home his Game; a Tumbler, L. 
Ve'xTE, Turn over Leaf, L. | | 
VerTe'BRA [with Anatomifts] any Turning - Joint in the 
Body; a Joint of the Back-Bone, L. 
VERTE'BRAL [of vertebra, L.] belonging to the Verte- 
bre or Turning-Joints of the Body. | 
VerTE'BRAE@ [in Anat.] a Chain of little Bones reach- 
VEBRTE'BRES 8 ing from the Neck down the Back to 
the Os Sacrum, and forming the third Part of a human Ske- 
leton, call'd the Spina Dori, L. | 
VerTEBRA'LES [in Anatomy] a Pair of Muſcles that ſerve 
to ſtretch out all the Yertebres of the Back, L. | 
VXꝝ' ATEX, the Top of any thing, IL. | 
Vu'rTExX [in Anar.] the Crown of the Head or that Part 
of it where the Hairs turn, as it were, round a Point. 


drawn from the Dexter Chief Corner to the 


They ſay likewiſe, that thoſe, - 


"Vertex {with Afron.] that Point of the Heavens which 


is juſt over our Heads, and is otherwiſe called the Zenith. 
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Liberty, Safety, Honour, Felicity, Piety, Charity, 
&c. | | | 


VE 


VerTax A Cone, Pyramid, &c. is the Point of the upper 
Extremity or End of the Axis or Top of the Figure. 

VerTex of 4 Conick Sefion, is the Point of the Curve 
where the Axis cuts it, alſo called the Zenith. 

VIERTE of a Glaſs [in Opticks) is the ſame with the Pole. 

VERTEX of 4 + "gl [in Geometry] is the Vertex or the 
Oppoſite to the Baſe. 

Ve'aTiBLE [vertibilis, L. that may be turned. 

Vz'rTICAL, of, S, to the Vertex. 

Ve'sTiBLENEsSsS [of vertibilis, L. and 2%, ] Aptneſs or 


Eaſineſs to turn. 


VIRETIcA “LIT T [of vertical, F. verticalis, L. and neſs,] 
Vz'gTicaLNEss { the being right over one's Head. 
VERTICAL Point [with Aftronomers] the ſame as Vertex: 
So that a Star is ſaid to be vertical, when it happens to be 
in that Point which is juſt over any Place. 
Ve'rTiIcaL Angles [in Geom.] are thoſe which, being op- 
poſite to one another, touch only in the angular Point. 
VERTICAL Circles [in Aftron.] are great Circles of the 
Heavens interſefting one another in the Zenith and Nadir, 
and of conſequence are at right Angles with the Horizon. 
- VBRTICAL Line [in Conicks] is a Right Line drawn on 


the Vertical Plane, and paſſing through the Vertex of the 


Cone. 

VrRTICAL Plane [in Dialling] is a Plane perpendicular 
to the Horizon. 

VerTiICAL Plane [in Perſpeive] is a Plane perpendicular 
to the Geometrical Plane, paſſing thro' the Eye and cutting 
the Perſpective-Plane at Right Angles. 

Prime VERTICAL [in 4ftron.] is that Vertical Circle or 
Azimuth which paſſes through the Poles of the Meridian, 
or which is perpendicular to the Meridian and paſſes thro' 
the Equinoctial Points. mas | 

VerTicalu'reg [with Aſtronomers] the Meridian-Circle, 
ſo call'd, becauſe it paſſes through the Zenith or Vertical 
Point. 

.VerrTi'city [of gertere, L. to turn] the Nature or Qua- 
lity of the Loadſtone, or a Touched Needle, of pointing to- 
wards the North and South. | 

VEeRT1'CILLATED [verticillatus, L.] knit together as a 
Joint; apt to turn, 

VERXTICILLATE Plants [with Botanifts] are ſuch as have 
their Flowers intermixed with ſmall Leaves, growing in a 
kind of Whirls about the Joints of the Stalk, as Penny- royal, 
Hore-hound, e. 

VERTICILLA'TUs, a, um [in Botan. Writers] is when the 
Flowers grow round the Stalks at a certain Diſtance, as in 
the Leonorus, Mint, &c. L. 

VerT1'Ginous [vertiginoſus, L.] giddy. 

VEerT1'GINOUSNESS [of vertigineſus, L. vertigineux, F. 
and 2%] Giddineſs. | | 

VegrT1'Go, a Giddineſs or Swimming in the Head, an In- 
diſpoſition of the Brain, wherein the Patient ſees the Objects 


about him as if they turned round, and fancies he turns 
round himſelf, tho” he is all the while at Reſt. 


VETI“LLACE [of gertere, L. to turn] a Preparing of 
Ground to receive Seed, by ſtirring or turning it. 

Ve'/xTus [virtus, L. virtu, F.] is defined to be a firm 
Purpoſe of doing thoſe Things which Reaſon tells us is beſt; 
or, as others define it, a Habit of the Soul, by which a Man 
is inclined to do Good, and to ſhun Evil : Moral Honeſty, 
200d Principles. And asit is a common Saying in the Schools, 
all the Virtues are link'd together ; ſo we may conclude, that 
all the (Cardinal) Virtues are helpful and aſſiſtant one to the 
other; for it is impoſſible for any one to be prudent, with- 
out being a Partaker of Fortitude, Temperance, and Juſtice, 


The Antients [in Painting, &c.] repreſented Virtue by 


Hercules, only clothed with a Lion's Skin and his Club, per- 
forming ſome one of his twelve Labours ; as offering to ſtrike 
a Dragon, guarding an Apple-tree, Ac. or holding in his Hand 
three golden Apples. His being naked denoted the Simpli- 
city of Virtue ; the Dragon did ſignify all manner of Vices ; 
the Lion's Skin was an Emblem of Magnanimity ; his 
oaken Club ſignified Reaſon ; the Knottineſs of his Club 
intimated the Difficulty and Labour in ſeeking after Virtue ; 
and the three golden Apples were Emblems of the three Vir- 
tues Moderation, Content, and Labour. 

The Cardinal VERTUESs [with Moralifts] are Prudence, Fu- 
ice, Fortitude, and Temperance. | 


All the Vee-ruus had Temples built to them by the An- 


tients, and Sacrifices were perform d to them, and Feſtivals 
ſolemnized; as the Temples of Peace, Concord, —— 2 
Chat, 


VER TVuo'so, an accompliſhed Perſon, one well verſed in 


Natural Philoſophy, &c. gl 3 | 


VE 


VEATruous [virtue/ts, L.] inclined or diſpoſed to Virtue. 
V#'xTuousxess [of virmuoſus, L.. virtueux, F. and neſs] 


Incliningneſs to Virtue, a virtuous nn Fr gf 


VERATVO's f Lira, L.] accomplithed, ingenious, en- 
terprizing Perſons. | 

Veru [with Mefecro/oFifs], a Comet that reſembles a 
Spit, being pretty much bf the ſame Kind with the Len- 
chites, only its Head is rounder, and its Tail longer, and 
ſharper pointed, L. 

VEerva'ctum, Land that bas been fallow and is ploughed 
in the Spring, in order to be ſown the next Year. 

VE'rvain [verbena, L. vervine, F.] an Herb antiently 
uſed about ſacred Rites and Ceremonies, called alſo Holy- 
Herb, Pigeon's-Graſs, and Juno's-Tears. 

VerviLa'co [with Bataniſti] the black Chameleon-Thiſtle, 


VEe'rvise, a fort of coarſe Woollen-Cloth, otherwiſe cal- 
led Plonkets. of 

VEerv Montanum [with Anatomiſts] a ſort of little Valve 
in the Place where the Ejaculatory Ducts enter the Ure- 
thra, L. 

Venus, a, um [in Botan. Writers] true. It is uſed when 
they think the Plant they deſcribe is the ſame to which the 
Name is given by the Greek or Latin Writers, L. 

1 [ver? of verus, L. true] indeed, in reality, the 
real. a 

Very Lord and Very Tenant ¶ Law-Phraſe] uſed of ſuch 
Perſons as are immediate Lord and Tenant one to the other. 

VESsCIAE [o/d Rec.] Vetches or Vares. 

Vzs1'ca [with Anatomifts] the Bladder, a membranous or 


skinny Part in which any Humour is contained, L. 
Bilaria Vesica [in Anatomy] the Gall-Bladder, an hollow 


Bag placed. in the under or ho!low Side of the Liver, being 
ſomewhat in the Shape of a Pear, IL. 

Diftillatoria Vesica [ with Chymiffs)] a large copper 
Veſſel, tinned on the Inſide, uſed in the Diſtillation of ar- 
dent Spirits ; ſo named, becauſe the Shape of it is like a 
blown Bladder, L. 

Urinaria VEs1Ca, the Urine-Bladder, I. | 

Vesica'ria [with Botaniſts] the Plant Alkakengi or 
Winter-Cherry, L. | 

VESICARIA Nux, the Bladder-Nut, I. 

Ves1'caTory f\peſicatorium, L.] an external Medicine 
which ſerves to raiſe Bliſters. 

Vesica'rivs a, um [in Botan. Writers] bladdered, as 
when the Fruit or Seed-Veſſel is incloſed in a ſort of Blad- 
der, as in Staphy/odendron the Bladder-Nut, Alkakengi the 
Winter-Cherry, c. L. 

V#'s1cLEs [hk, L.] little Bladders, F. 

VESsIcV ILA felis, the Gall-Bladder, L. 

VESsIcurAE Adipoſæ [with Anatomiſts) certain Bladders of 
Fat about the Skin, and in the Spaces between the Muſcles. 

Ves1cCuLas Seminales [with Anatomi/?s] the Seed-Bladder, 
which conſiſts of one thin Membrane, divided into many 
little Cells, like thoſe in a Pomegranate, or ſomewhat re- 
ſembling a Bunch of Grapes. They are in Number two, 
and, by a Peculiar Paſſage, ſend forth the Semen contained in 
them into the Urethra, L. 

 VesicuLla'r1s [in Anat.] the loweſt Part of the Wind- 
Pipe. 
Ve'seeR, the Evening; the Evening-Star, L. 


Vesre'ries [in the Sorbonne at Paris] the laſt Act or Exer- 


ciſe for taking the Degree of Doctor. 

Vesyers [in the Popiſb Service] Evening-Songs or Even- 
ing-Prayers. | 

Sicilian VesPERs, Veſpers ſo called, on account of a gene- 


ral Maſlacre of the French, by the Inhabitants of the Iſland 


of Sicily, in the Year 1582. | 
VesPerRT1'L10, a Bat, a Reremouſe, a Kind of Bird, IL. 
VesreRT1ILIO'nUM Ale [in Anatomy] two broad mem- 
branous Ligaments, by which the Bottom of the Womb is 
ty'd to the Bones of the Flank, ſo named from their Reſem- 
blance to the Wings of a Bat, L. 


VesPeRT1'NE . L.] pertaining to the Evening. 


 VesrgRTINE [with 4/ron.] a Term uſed of a Planet, 

which is ſaid to be Veſpertine, when it ſets after the Sun. 
Ve'sseL [vas, L. vaſe, F.] any fort of Utenſil to con- 

tain any Thing within it. | 


Vu'sszL [v Sista, F.] a Ship, — Hoy, Lighter, c. 


VesseL [with Anatomiſti] a little Conduit or Pipe for con- 
veying the Blood or other Humours of the Body. + 
E85EL of Eleftion "7 | Seripture-Terms] an elect or re- 
VEessEL of Reprobation & probate Perſon. 14 
. VBs3sEL, of Paper, halt a Quarter of a Sheet. | 
| VessxLs [in Architecture] certain Ornaments uſually ſet 


over Cornices, and ſo called, becauſe they repreſent 3 
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forts of Utenſils, which were in uſe among the Antients, as 
Barks, Hoys, Ships, &c. 

Vesses, a fort of Cloth commonly made in the County 
of Suffolk. | | , 

Vess1Gno's. [with Horſemen] a Wind-Gall or ſoft Swell- 
ing on the in and augſide of a Horſe's Hough, that is, both 
on the Right and on the Leſt of it. | 

A Vtsr [un veft, F.] a Garment for a Child. 

To VesT ner L. to clothe] to beſtow upon, to admit 
to the Poſſeſhon of, as to veſt a Perſon with the Supreme Au- 
thority, 1 

To Vesr [in Law] is to infeoff, give Seiſin, or put 
into full Poſſeſſion of Lands or Tenements. 

Vegsra [ſo called of v4fiends, L. clothing, becauſe it 
clothes all Things; or, as others fay, becauſe. vi ſua fat, 
it ſtands by its .own Power] a Name given to the Earth, 


or the Goddeſs of Nature, under whoſe Name the An- 


tients worſhipped the Earth. The Goddeſs Ve was 
highly honoured by the Romans: They appointed to her 
particular Sacrifices and Temples, altho* the Poets do con- 
found the Name of Vea with that of Cybele. She. was ac- 
counted . the Goddeſs of Elemental Fire : Her Temple was 


round, and in it were two Lamps continually burning. Some 
ay that there was, in the innermoſt Part of it, a Fire ſuſ- 


pended in the Air in Pots of Earth, kept always alive by the 
Veſtal Virgins ; and, if it happened by any Misfortune to be 
extint, ſome fearful Accident befel the Roman Empire, and 
therefore they puniſhed the Yefa/ Virgins, by whole Negli- 
gence the Fire went out, in a very cruel Manner. 

Vita was alſo ſometimes ſtiled Mater, and had her Sta- 
tues ſtanding in many Porches, as the Chief of the Houſhold 
Goddeſſes. Her Temple was magnificent, and in it was 
depoſited the Palladium or Image of Pallas, which Mea, is 
ſaid to have brought with him from Troy ; this was highly 
eſteemed by the Romans, becauſe the Oracle had pronounced, 
that the Safety of the Empire depended upon the Preſerva- 
tion of it. On the Top of Yefta's Temple was placed her 


Effigies ſitting, having little Jupiter in her Arms: Her Prieſt- 


eſſes were to keep their Virginity thirty Years, which was 
the Time appointed for their Attendance. They were had 
in ſuch high Honour, that, if they caſually met in the Streets 
an Offender, they could procure his Pardon ; but, if they 
diſhonoured the Service of their Goddeſs by carnal Copula- 
tion with any Man, they were to die without Mercy, 
being condemned to be buried alive with Water and 
Bread. 

VesTaA'L1A, Feaſts held on the 5th of June, in Honour 
of the Goddeſs YVe/ta. 3 

VesTALs, Veſtal Virgins, were choſen out of the nobleſt 
Families of Rome, for the Keeping of the YVz/a/ Fire above- 
mentioned; which, if it happened to go out, it was not to be 
lighted again by any Fire, but the Beams of the Sun. 

VEe'sriaky [rveſtiarium, L. le veſtiaire, F.] a Veſtry or 
Dreſſing- Room, a Place in a Monaſtery Where the Monks 
Clothes are laid up, a Friar's Wardrobe. i 

Ve'sT1BLE [veftibulum, L.] was a large open Space be- 
fore the Door, or at the Entry of a Houſe, which the Ro- 
mans called Atrium populatum and Veſtibulum; which ſome de- 


rive from the Goddeſs Veſta, q. d. flabulum Veſtæ, it being 


uſual for People to ſtop here before they entered the Houſe; 
others derive it from Veſtis a Garment and ambulare to 
walk, becauſe the Veſtibles in the modern Houſes being 
open Places at the Bottom of large Stair-Caſes, which ſerve 
as 'Thorough-Fares to the ſeveral Apartments in the Houſe, 


when Viſits of Ceremony are made, they let fall their 


Robes in the Veſtible. | 
A VEgsT1BLE is alſo uſed'for a Kind of Anti- Chamber 
before the Entrance of an ordinary Apartment. 
VesT1'BULUM | with Anatomiſts] a Cavity or hollow Bone 
in the Part call'd Os e Yak which is ſituated behind the 
Feneſtrella Owalis, in the Barrel of the Ear, and covered with 
a thin Membrane, L. a 


| Ve'sT16aTED [veftigatus, L.] traced or followed by the 
Track, ſearched out diligently. | 


. VesT1'G1a of Tendons [in Nat. Hit.) little Hollows in 
the Shells formed for faſtening or rooting the Tendons of 
the Muſcles. | ; 

VesT1'Gla [vetiges, F.] Foot-ſteps, Traces, L. 


VesTiTu'R a [with Feudifts] a Delivery of Poſſeſſion by Ry 


Spear or Staff. | | 
Ve'srMENTsS [veſtimenta, L. veſiements, F.]. Cloths, Rai- 


ments. : 


Ve'srry [veſftiarium, L. le veſtiaire, F.] an Apartment 
joining to a Church, where the Prieſts Veſtments and holy 


tenſils are kept. 


vr 


Ve'srey- Curt, a Scrivener who keeps the Pariſh-Ac- 

counts. | | | 
 VssT&Y-Keeper, a Sexton whoſe” Office is to look after 
the Veſtry. | | f 

VrsTRV- Men, a Select number of the principal Inhabi- 
tants of à Pariſh, who annually chuſe Officers in the Pariſh, 
and manage the Affairs of it; ſo named from the Cuſtom of 
Meeting in the Veſtry of the Church. 

MM] VesTu [in Heraldry] is when there is in an 
Ordinary ſome Diviſion only by Lines, and ſig- 
nifies clothed, as tho* ſome Garment were laid 
upon it. See the Eſcutcheon. VN 


VesTu a dextra [with Herald] i. e. clothed 
inn on the Right Side, and Veſtu a finiftra, i. e. clo- 
| thed on the Left Side, are, as repreſented in the 
Eſcutcheon, and # contra. 7 
VesTu'ra [in old | an Allowance of ſome ſet Portions 
of the Fruits of the Earth, as Corn, Graſs, Wood, c. as 
a Part of the Salary or Wages due to ſome Officer, Servant, 
or L abourer, for his Livery or Veſt. 

VesTuRE [veſture, F. of veſtitus, L.] any Garment. 

VeSTURE i Law] an Admittance to a Poſſeſſion or the 
Profits of it. | 
f Ve'sTrurE of an Acre of Land [old Stat.) the Profit ariſing 
rom it. 
. as [ricia, L. vefſe, F.] a kind of Pulſe, Chich- 

eaſe. 

VE'rERAN [veteranus, L.] having ſerved long in a Place 
or Office. 

VETERAN Soldiers, old Soldiers who have ſerved long in 
the Wars ; in France Officers of 20 Years ſtanding. 

VETERATO'RIAN | weteratorins, L.] crafty, deceitful. 

VETERINA“ RIA Medicina, Phyſick for Cattle, L. 

VETERINARIUS, a Farrier or Horſe-Leech; alſo a Letter 
out of Horſes to hire; a Horſe-Courſer, L. 

V TERNus [with Phy/icians] a Lethargy or drowſy Diſeaſe, 
a continual Deſire of Sleep; alſo Drowſineſs, Sluggiſhneſs, 
Slothfulneſs. | 

VEe'TiITUM aamium [in Law) a forbidden Diſtreſs, as when 
the Bailiff of a Lord diſtrains Beaſts or Goods, and the 
Lord forbids his Bailiff to deliver them, when the Sheriff 
comes to replevy them, but drives them to Places unknown, 


1 
| 01 


Or. 


VeTo'xica [with Botanifs] the Herb Betony, L. 

VeTuRI1'NO, a Hirer of Horſes in /taly, who is alſo a 
Guide to Travellers, and brings back their Horſes, Tal. 

VeTvu'sTNnEss [vetuſtas, L.] Antientneſs, Antiquity. 

V. G. [for verbi gratis, L. i. e. to inftance in a Word! 
as for Inſtance, namely. X 

To Vex [vexare, L.] to teaze, to trouble, to oppreſs, to 
torment. | 

Vexa'Tion, Diſquiet or Trouble of Mind, Diſturbance. 

VEexa'Tious, cauling Trouble or Grief, burthenſome, 
troubleſome. 

Vexa"TiIousNEss [of vexation, F. of L. and neſs] a trouble- 
ſome, perplexing, vexing Quality, Nature, or Circumſtance. 
Vex1LLUM, a Banner, L. | | 

VexiLLUM [in Botan. Writers] the Banner of the broad 
Single Leaf, which ſtands upright; Yexillo, in or with a 
Banner; Vexillis, in or with Banners, I. 

Ve'xinc [uexans, L.] troubling, Cc. 

UcLy [Skinner derives it of oa, Sax. Horrour, . ogelic, 
Sax. horrible] of an ill or deformed Countenance or Shape. 


Hava F [in Muſick Books) equal or equally. - 


UcvalLEemenT( 

U'cL3Ngss [prob. of oga, Sax. Horrour, whence opelic- 
ne, Sax.] Deformedneſs, Miſhapenneſs of Countenance, 
Body, Sc. | 

U'cLILY [prob. of oZelic, Sax. horrible] deformedly, &c. 

ViETARM1s, by Force of Arms, a Term uſed in In- 
dictments to denote the forcible and violent Commiſſion of 
any Crime, L. | | | 

V1 Laica amovenda. [in Law] a Writ which is ſerved 
when a Biſhop has certified into the Court of Chancery, that 
the Parſon of any Church within his Juriſdiction is out of his 


Church or Glebe by any Lay Force, L. 


Vi LAICA removenda [in Law] a Writ which lies where, 


a Debate being between two Parſons or Proviſors for a 


Church, one of them makes a forcible Entry into it, with 

a Number of Laymen, and holds the other out, L. 

Via, a Way, Paſſage, Road, or High-way,. L. | 
Combuſta Via [in Palmiſtry] is the Vine of Saturn, when 


parted it afcends thro' the Middle of the Yola to the Knob | 
at the Root of the middle Finger. f 92 


Combuſta V 1a [in Aftrology] is the Space of 45 Degrees, 


of the Hand. 


ſhort Motion of the ſolid Parts of Bodies, cauſe 


Noftrils; L. 


| 9 


, 


eomprehended within the ſecond half of the Sign Libra, and 
the- whole of Scorpio, fo called by reaſon of ſeveral violent. 


and ill boding fixed Stars placed in it. 

Lactea Via [in Aſtron.) a white Circle that encompaſſes 
the. whole Firmament, extending itſelf ſometimes with a 
double Path, ſometimes with a fingle one, to be ſeen in a 
clear Light. By later Obſervations it has been diſcovered to 
be an innumerable Company of fixed Stars, different in Size 
and Situation, which cannot be diſtinguiſhed but by the Help 
of a Teleſcope. It is popularly called the Mi/ky-Way, and 
Wattling-ftreet. | 

The VIA lata, this Circle is call'd the Ga/axiaor Milky- 
Way. It was not legal that Fupiter's Sons ſhould obtain 
heavenly Honours, before they had ſucked Juno's Breaſt. For 
which Reaſon they ſay Mercury brought Hercules, when he 
was new born, and put him to Juns's Breaſt, and that he 
did indeed ſuck ; but Juno apprehending the Matter put him 


away, and ſo her Milk flowing out plentifully made this milky 


Circle, Erato/thenes. 

Regia Via, the King's High-way, which is always open 
and which no Body may ſhut by any Threats, as leading to 
a City, Town, or Port ; which ought to be wide enough for 


two Carts to go a-breaſt, or ſixteen Horſemen armed, L. 


Via /olis [with Afron.] the Ecliptick Line, ſo called, 
becauſe the Sun never goes out of it, L. 


VIA ſolis [in Palmiſtry] a ſtrait Line running down from 


the Knob at the Root of the Ring-Finger into the Hollow 

Vias prime [with Phyfic.] are the Stomach and Guts, 
including the whole Length of the alimentary Du& from the 
Mouth to the Sphin&er ani, L. 

2 [ phiala, L. phiole, F. of gran, Gr.] a ſmall Glaſs- 
Bottle. 

Via'Les [with Myzhologifts] a Name which the Romans 
gave to thoſe Deities who, as they imagined, had the Care 
and Guardianſhip of the Roads and High-ways, L. 

Vianvs [viandes, F. vifus, L.] Victuals, Meat, Food. 

Viakum [in Botan. Writ.) of the Roads, or that grows 
in Roads, L. 

VIA“ TIcATED [viaticatus, L.] furnifned with Things ne- 
ceſſary for a Journey, 

Via'Tick [viaticus, L.] pertaining to a Journey. 

'Via'ticum [viatique, F. of via, a Way] all Manner of 
Neceſſaries or Proviſions for a Journey, Money for the Ex- 
pence of a Journey. | 

ViaTicum {with the Romaniſts] the Holy Sacrament giv- 
en to dying Perſons by Popiſb Prieſts. 

VI EEX, a Mark or Print of a Stripe or Blow, L. 

V1Bex [in Medicine] a black, blue Spot, occaſioned by a 
Flux of Blood. | 

Viso, the Flower of the Herb Britannica, L. 

Vri'BrRaBLE [ribrabilis, L.] that may be ſhaken or bran- 
diſhed. 

To ViiBraTE [vibrare, L.] to ſhake, to brandiſh ; alſo to 
ſwing to and fro. | | | 

V1BRaA'T10N, a-Brandiſhing, a Shaking, &c. a Swinging 
to and fro, L. | 

V1sraT1On [in Mechan. ] a regular, reciprocal Motion of 


a Body, 1. e. of a Pendulum, which being ſuſpended at Free- 


dom ſwings this Way and then that. The regular Motion 
of a Pendulum in a Clock is 3600 Vibrations in an Hour. 
Vi'BRaTING vibrant, L. of vibrare, L.] brandiſhing, 
ſhaking; alſo ſwinging to and fro, as the Pendulum of a 
Clock. 
ViBraTING Motion [with Naturalifts] is a very 1 and 
by the 
Pulſe or Stroke of ſome Body upon them. So the Rays of 
Light or Fire, ſtriking upon the ſmall Particles of Bodies, 


do excite in them ſuch Vibrations, and cauſe them to grow 


hot and ſhine. | 

Por all fixed ſolid Bodies, being heated to a due Degree, 
will emit Light and ſhine, and Bodies which abound with earthy 
Particles, and eſpecially ſuch as are ſulphureous, do emit Light, 
which Way ſoever their Parts come to be agitated into theſe 


' Vibrating Motions, whether it be by Heat, by Rubbing . or 
Striking, or by Putrefa#ion, or ſome animal or vital Motion. 


Thus 2uickflver emits a Light, when ſhook in Vacuo. 
The Sea-Water ſhines, or (as they call it) burns in a Storm. 


The Back of a Cat or Neck of a Horſe, when rubb'd with 


the Hand in the dark. 5 
Thus wet Hay kindles: And thus Vapours ſhine which 
ariſe from putrid Waters, as the Ignis fatuus. / 
V1sr1'ssaxT [vibrifſans, L.] quavering. 
VIBXI'ssAE 
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drawing 


- a Perſon that ſuffers Perſecution or Death, to 
vyenge or Paſſion of great Men. 
[with Anat.] the Hairs that grow in the 


v * 


Vi'cAR ſwicarius, L.] a Deputy, a Perſon appointed to 
perform the Functions of another Perſon in his Abſence and 
under his Authority; the Parſon of a Pariſh, who ſupplies the 
Place of a Rector, where the Predial Tithes are impropriated. 

Vr'car General, a Title given by King Henry VIII. to 
Thomas Cromtuell, Earl of Eſſex, to overlook the Clergy and 
regulate Matters relating to Church Affairs. | 

Grand Vicar [of the Pope] a Cardinal, who has Juriſ- 
diction over all ſecular and regular Prieſts, and over all Of- 
tenders againſt the Church of Rome, &c. | 


Vſcaract [virariatus, L. vicariat, F.] the fpiritual Cure 


or the Benefice of a Vicar, 

VicaRAGE endoaved, is where a ſufficient Portion is ſet out 
or ſevered for the Maintenance of the Vicar, when the Be- 
nehice is appropriated. | 

Vica'rio deliberando, &c. [in Lam] a Writ which lies for 
a ſpiritual Perſon in Priſon, upon the Forfeiture of a Recog- 
niſance, without the King's Writ, L. 

Vicar1ovs [vicarins, L.] of, or pertaining to a Vicar; 
alſo ſubordinate, in the Place of another. 

Vica/rtousNess [of vicarius, and neſs] Subordinateneſs. 

Vice [of vices, L. i. e. Courſe, Place, Stead, a Turn] 
an Inſtrument uſed by Smiths and many other Artificers. 

Vice habe Glafiers] an Inſtrument with two Wheels for 
cad. 

Vice [vitium, L.] an Habit contrary to Virtue, Sin, 
Debauchery, Naughtineſs, Lewdneſs, F. | 

Vic [in Erhichs] an elective Habit, deviating either in 
Exceſs or Defe& from a juſt Medium, wherein Virtue is 

laced. 
l Vice-Admiral, one of the three principal Officers of the 
Royal Navy, who commands the ſecond Squadron, and has 
his Flag ſet up in the Fore-top of his Ship. 

Vice-Chamberlain [in.a King's Court] a great Officer under 
the Lord Chamberlain, who in his Abſence has the Command 
and Controll of all Officers, belonging to that Part of the 
Houſe call'd the Chamber, or above Stairs. 


V1ce-Chancellor [of an Univerſity] a Member who is cho- 


ſen annually to perform the Office of the Chancellor. 
Vice-pominvus [in % Rec.] a Viſcount, Sheriff, or Vi- 
dam, I. 
| Vice-pomiNus epiſcopi (in Can. Law) is the Official, Com- 
miſlary or Vicar General of a Biſhop, L. 
V1cE-GERENT [vice gerens, L.] one who acts for, manages, 
or governs for or under another. | | 
V'ictroy, a Deputy-King, one who governs a State in- 
ſtead of a King, F. 
V1ctROYALTY [vice royaute, F.] the Place and Dignity of a 


Viceroy. 


Vice, a Jeſter in a Play; alſo the Spindle of a Preſs. 

Vice verſa, on the contrary, the Side being turned or 
changed, L. 

Vice'/nary [vicenarius, L.] belonging to Twenty. 

Vicie'Tum [in Law] the ſame as Venue. 

V1'cinAGE (N L. voifinage, F.] Neighbourhood, 

Vici'xiTY 8 earneſs. | 

V1/cinaL [vicinalis, L.] belonging to Neighbours. 

Vicious [vitio/us, L.] blameable, corrupt, faulty, lewd, 

c. 

V1i'ctousness [of vitiozas, L. I a vicious Nature, c. 
VI ois & wvenellis, &c. 8 Law] a Writ againſt a Mayor, 
Bailiff, c. for not taking Care that the Streets be well clean- 
a. 

Vicr'ssiTuUDpE, the Succeeding of one Thing after ano- 


ther, &:. F. of E. . 
Vict1'ssiTy [viciſitas, L.] a Changing or Suceeeding by 


Courſe, an interchangeable Courſe. - 


| Vico'xriELs ſin Law) Vicontiel Rents, certain Farms 
for which the Sheriff pay's a Rent to the King, and makes 
m. | 


what Profit he can of t | 
* V1coNTIELS ſin Law] as Writs Vicontiel, i. e. of, or 
VricounTiels C pertaining to the Sheriff, i. e. ſuch as are 
triable in-the County- Court before the Sheriff, | 
VrcounT 1 L. vicomte, F.] a Nobleman next in 
Dignity to an Earl. | : 
VicounTEss [vicecemitifſa, L.] a Viſcount's Wife. 
Vico'uxTY — ditio, L.] the Juriſdiction of a 
Vicount. 8 | . 
Victim [vifima, L. victime, F. of victoria, L. ] a Sacri- 
fice. Properly ſuch as the antient Romans offered to their 
Gods after a Victory; and thenee it is figuratively apply d to 


> 


V!cTo, a Conqueror, a Vanquiſher, E. . 
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VI 


Victo/xia Foiferia, L.] was repreſented by the Antients 
a3 a Lady clad all in Gold, holding a Helmet in one Hand, 
and a Pomegranate in the other. The Helmet was an Em- 


blem of Love, and the Pomegranate of the Unity of Wit and 


Counſel. Sometimes ſhe was drawn with Wings ready to 
fly, ſtanding upon a Globe, with a Garland of Bays in one 
and, and a Coronet of the Emperor in the other. 

Victo'rial [viforialis, L.] belonging to Victory. 

Vicrorio'la [in Botan.] the Laurel of Alexandria 
Tongue-Eaurel, L. | f N : 

Vicro'r1ovs [viforig/us, E.] conquering, having gotten 
a Victory. 


V1icro'riousNEss [viforia, L. viforie, F.] Conquering 


or Succeſsfulneſs in Arms. | 

VicTtRr1'acus, a Roman Coin, ſo named, on account of its 
being ſtamped with the Image of Victory, in Value three 
Pence three F Mf Engliſb Money. | 

To Vi'cTuaL [of vifuailles, F.] to furniſh a Ship, Fleet, 
or Army, &c. with Victuals or Proviſions. 

V1'ctuaLlLER [vifualluer, F.] one who furniſhes with 
or provides Victuals; alſo a ſmall Veſſel or Ship which car- 
ries Proviſions to a Fleet; alſo an Alehouſe-Keeper. 

V!icTvaLLINnG [of avitaillant of avitailler, F. of victus, 
L.] furniſhing or ſupplying with Food or Victuals. 
 Vrervals [vifuailles, F.] all Manner of Food. 

Vi'ctus Food, Victuals and Things neceſlary for Life, as 
Meat, Drink, c. L. 

Ratio Victvus [in Phyfck] a particular Manner of living 
for the Preſervation of Health, L. 

Vipan [in France] the Judge of a Biſhop's Temporal Ju- 
riſdiction. | 

' Vipeg'LIcer, viz. to wit, that is, L. 

Profeſio Vipuiraris [in Law] the Making a ſolemn Pro- 
feſſion to live a ſole and chaſte Widow, a Cuſtom antiently 
obſerved in England, and attended with divers Ceremonies. 

Viputty [viduitas, L. viduite, F.] Widowhood. 

A View [veue, F.] the Sight or Act of ſeeing; a Proſper, 
a Survey. 

View [in Law] the Act of Viewers, as when an Action 
is brought, and the Tenant does not know what Land the 
Demander asks, then the Tenant ſhall pray the View. 

View [with Hunters] the Print of the Feet of fallow 
Deer in the Ground. 

VIEW of Frank Pledge [in Law] the Office of the Sheriff 
in Looking to the King's Peace, and Secing that every Man be 
in ſome Pledge. | | 

To View [voir, L.] to take a View, to look upon, to ex- 
amine any Place or Perſon in Queſtion; alſo the Situation. 

To View a Place, in order to lay Siege to it [reconnoitre, 


F.] is the General's being accompanied with the Enginiers 


riding round it, and obſerving the Situation of it, with the 
Nature of the Country lying about it, as to Hills, Vallies, 


Rivers, Marſhes, &c. thereby to make a Judgment of the 


moſt convenient Place for opening the Trenches, -carrying 
on the Approaches, Cc. 

To View an Enemy [reconnoitre, F.] is to approach as near 
to their Camp as may be, to diſcover the Nature of the 
Ground, and the Avenues to it, and alſo the Strength and 
Weakneſs of their Encampment; where they may be beſt 
attacked, or whether it may be proper to run the Hazard of 
bringing them to an Action. | | 

To View [reconnoitre, F.] is when the Quarter-Maſter- 
General of an Army goes with a ſtrong Party to view the 
Ways for the March of the Army, and'to find out the moſt 
convenient Place for an Encampment ; as where Water and 
Forage may be had, and not to be too much expos'd to the 
Inſults of the Enemy. h | 

ViewEeRs, are ſuch Perſons as are ſent by a Court to ex- 
amine, as to the Situation of a Place where a Fact was com- 
mitted, or the Caſe of a Perſon in Sickneſs, Sc. 

Viewixe [voiant of voire, F. videns, L.] taking a Sight, 
looking upon carefully. | 

ViewLess, inviſible, not to be view'd, Milton. 

Vice's1MAL ($4 — L.] the twentieth. 

V1GzS1MA'TION [among the Romans] a Putting to Death 
every twentieth Man, L. | | 

V1'GILANCY [vigilantia, L. vigilance, F.) Watch- 

V1'c1LANTNESs C tulneſs. 

V1'G1LanT [vigilans, L.] watchful. 3 
Vio, a Watchman, one who watches a Nights. 

Vi61Ls [vigilie, L. vigiles, F.] certain Faſts preceding 
Feſtivals, ſo led, becauſe in antient Times the Chriſtians 


uſed to watch a Nights, eſtabliſh'd by the Church, as prepa- 


ratory to the due Obſervation of the foHowing Solemnities. 
V1einTivrRaTE, a Dignity among the Romans conſiſting 

of twenty Men, whereof three judged all criminal Caſes, 

three others had the Inſpection of Coins and Coinage, four 


VI 


took Care of the Streets of Rome, and the others were 
Judges in Civil Affairs. 
\ Vico'xs [vigogne, F.] a Sort of Spaniſh Wooll, or a Hat 
made of that Wooll. 5 
 V1icoro'so [in Mz. Books] ſignifies to play or ſing 
VI cOROSAMENTE S with Strength or Vigour, Tal. 
Vi'corousLY [vigorost, L. vigoreuſement, F.] with Vi- 
our. 
VI“ SoROUSN ESS [of vigor or vigoro/us,L. and neſs] Spright- 
lineſs, Fulneſs of 1 and — 4 Wenn | 
V1i'cour [vigor, L.] Strength, Stoutneſs, Reſolution ; 
alſo Sprightlineſs, Briskneſs. - | 
Vie [vi/is, L.] that is of no Account, deſpicable, mean, 
paultry ; alſo wicked, baſe, filthy, lewd. | 


V1'LiTY 
neſs. 

To Vi'Liey [vilifacere, L.] to ſet light by, ſet at nought, 
abuſe, deſpiſe, &c. 

V1'LiryinG, an Abuſing, Deſpiſing, Ec. 

VIII [in Law] ſometimes is underſtood of a Manour, and 
ſometimes for a Pariſh or Part of it. 

V1'LLA, a Village; a Manour-Houſe out of a City or 
Town, a Farm- Houſe or Home- Stall, L. ET 

VILLA Regis [old Rec.] any Country-Village where the 
King of England had a. Royal Seat or Palace, and held the 
Manour in his own Demeſn, and commonly had a free Cha- 
pel, not ſubje& to ordinary Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction. 

V1'LLAacs [villagio, Ital.] a certain Number of Country- 
Houſes or Cottages without any Wall or Incloſure. 

V1i'LLacter [villanus of villa a Farm-Houſe] Country- 
People, Inhabitants of Villages. 

V1LLAain ſeither of , F. mean or vile, or of villa, 
L. a Country-Farm, whereto they were appointed to do 
Service] antiently a Man of a ſervile or baſe Degree, who was 
a mere Bond-Slave to the Lord of the Manour; but it is 
now commonly uſed in a bad Senſe, for a pitiful, baſe Fellow, 
or arrant Rogue. 

Vi'LLAaiNn in groſs [in Law) one who was immediately 
bound to the Perſon of the Lord and his Heirs. 

Pure ViLLAaiN, one whom his Lord might put out of his 
Lands, Tenements, Goods, and Chattels at Pleaſure ; and 
alſo might take Redemption of to marry his Daughter, or to 
make him free: This Law, tho' unrepealed, is grown obſolete. 

V1'LLAiN regardant, &c. [in Lato] one who was bound 
to his Lord, as a Member belonging and joined to a Manour 
of which the Lord was Owner, the ſame as Pure Villain. 

V1LLain-Flece [old Stat.] a Fleece of Wooll ſhorn from 
a ſcabbed Sheep. | | 

V1i'LLa1tnovs [of villanus a Peaſant, or rather of vilis, L. 
vile] baſe, ſordid, knaviſh. Raf 

ViLLarinous Fudgment [in Law) is that which caſts the 
Reproach and Shame of Villany upon him againſt whom it is 


given. 


leanneſs, Worthleſneſs, Baſeneſs, Wicked- 


Vi'LLaniousNEss [of villainous and neſs) Baſenels, 


Shamefulneſs, Wickednels, | 

V1'LLANace 2 an antient Tenure of Lands, Sc. where- 

VI“. 3 by the Tenant was bound to do all Man- 
ner of ſervile Work for his Lord. 

ViLlLa'xi, Farmers or Villagers. | 

V1LLAN1 [% Rec.] a Sort of ſervile Tenants, ſo ſtiled, 
becauſe they were Yillz & Glebe adſcripti, i. e. held ſome 


Cottages and Lands, for which they were charged with cer- 


tain ſtated ſervile Offices, and which were convey'd as an Ap- 
purtenance of the Manour or Eſtate to which they be- 
longed. | | wig? 

ViLLanis Regis, &c. [in Law] a Writ which lay for the 
bringing back of the King's Bond-men, who had been car- 
ried away by others out of his Royal Manours, L. 

Vi'LLaxy [vilenie, F.] Baſeneſs, Wickedneſs, Lewdneſs. 


i * old Law) a ſervile Kind of Tenure of 


VI'LLENAGE nds and Tenements, by which the 
Tenant was bound to do all ſuch Services as the Lord com- 
manded, or were fit for a Villain to do; altho' every one 
who held in Villenage was not a Villain or Bond-man. 


Tenants in ViLLEXAGE [in Lari] thoſe which are now cal 


led Copy-holders, who were bound to perform certain Ser- 
vices agreed on between both Parties; as to plough the 
Lord's Ground at certain Times, to carry the Lord's Dung, 
to plaſh his Hedges, reap his Corn, &. 

VIII, coarſe Hairs ; alſo Wooll ; alſo the Hair or Nap 
of Cloth, Ec. L. 25 1 


V!LL1 [with Baraniſts] ſmall Hairs, like the Grain of Pluſh - 


or Shag, with which ſome Trees abound; of which Kind 


is the u/rzea officinaram or Moſs that grows on human 


Skulls. 


* 


Vis Þ vilitas, wilete, F. or vilis, L. and neſs} | 
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VI 

V1LLo'st [villoſks, L.] hairy. "ET 
ViLLosus, a, um [with Botan. Writers] beſet with long 
Hair, L. | 

VrminaL [viminalis, L. ] of, or pertaining to TWigs. 

Vini'xzous [vimineus, L.] made of Twigs. 

V1ina'ceovus 2 vinum, L.] of, pertaining to, or like 
Wine, as of a vinaceous Flavour. i 

Vina'Lia [with the Romans] Feaſts held at the firſt 
Broaching or Taſting of their Wines, L. : 

Vi'xciLE [vincibilis, L.] that may be vanquiſhed or o- 
vercome. | | 

Vi'xciBLENEss [of vincibilis, L. and neſs] Capableneſs 
or Liableneſs to be conquered or overcome. ; 

Vi'xea [with Botanifs] the Herb Periwinkle, ſo call'd, 
becauſe it binds or intangles every Thing that is near it with 
its Sprigs, L. | 

Vi'/ncTture [vinfura, L.] a Binding. 

VincuULUM Fn Flux ions] denotes ſome compound ſurd 
Quantity's being multiply'd into a Fluxion, c. 


Thus in this Expreſſion axy/ ax —24 the J inculum 
is the compound ſurd / ox — 24 which is xd into gx. 


Vinvpe'M1aL [vindemialis, L.] of, or pertaining to a Vin- 
tage. 

Vinpemia'TION, a Grape-gathering, L. 

VinDEMla'TRIX, a She Vintager, L. 

Vinpemia'TrIx [with Afronomers] a fixed Star of the 
third Magnitude in the Conſtellation Virgo, whoſe Longitude 
is 185 Degrees, 23 Minutes, and Latitude 16 Deg. 15 Min. 


To V1'xnDICATE 1 L.] to defend or maintain, to 


make an Apology for, to clear or juſtify. - 
Vinvica'T10N, a Clearing, Juſtifying, Defence, Apolo- 
gy, F. of L. 
Vinpica'tion [in the Civi/ Law) a Claiming. 
Vinvpica'ToR, an Avenger, Ce. L. 
Vinvi'cTa, Vengeance or Puniſhment, L. 
Vinv1!'cta [among the Romans] a Rod or Switch with 


which the Roman Prætor touch'd the Head of a Slave, when, 


he was made free; and thence it was taken to ſignify Li- 
berty or Freedom itſelf. | 

VinprYcTrve [of vindicatif, F.] revengeful. 

*. ND1'CTIVENESsS [of vindicta, L. and neſs] a revengeful 
emper. 

£4 Ve [vinea, L.] a Plant or Tree bearing Grapes. 

Vine-Fretter, an Inſet that gnaws Vines, call'd alſo a 
Vine-Grub. 

VINE-Pear, an October-Pear. 

V1i'xnzGar [vinaigre, q. vinum acre, i. e. acid Wine, Beer, 
c. render'd foure] by Chymical Writers is expreſs'd by this 
Character p< or +, and diſtil'4 Vinegar by this .>«. or 

'ViineyarD [vinyaatd, Dan. pin F ea ho, Sax.] a Plot of 
Ground planted with Vines. | 
 Viſngwy [prob. of evanidus, L.] mouldy, hoary, muſty. 

VI NEWIAESS, Mouldineſs, Hoarineſs, Muſtineſs. | 

Vi'nxner [with Printers] a Kind of Border, Flower, or 
Flouriſh, uſed at the Beginning of a Book, Chapter, Qc. 


VI'VIrorE [vinipotor, L.] a Wine-drinker, a Wine-bibber. 
* 
ee [vinolentia, L.] Drunkenneſs. 


VI xo'sE N [wvinous, L.] that has the Smell or Taſte of 


Vixous{ Wine. 
V1'xousNEss [of gings, L. vineux, F. and neſs] a winy 
Quality, Taſte, or Smell. 7 
V1/NTAGER [vendanpenr, F.] a Grape-gatherer. 
VI NTXER [vinarias, L. vinatiere, Ital.] a Tavern-keeper. 
V1'nTREss [vinaria, L.] a Woman Tavern -keeper. 
Viintry [vinaria, L.] a Wine-Vault, or a Place noted 
for the Selling of Wine. | 
Vrxum, Wine made of the Juice of Grapes, L. 
Hippocraticum V1nuM [ſo named of Hipporrater's Sieve, 
through which it is ſtrained] Hippocras, a ſpiced Wine in 
which Spice, Sugar, Fc. have been ſteeped, L. | 
Medicatum Vixum [with Phyficians] Wine for ſick People, 
into which medicinal Plants, Hans, Sc. have been infuſed. 
Vror [ojola, Ital.] a Muſical Inſtrument. | | 
VIOL [with Mariners ja Term uſed of aThree-Stroud-Rope, 
when it is bound faſt with Nippers to the Cable, and brought 
to the Jeer-Capſtan, for the berter and more commodious 
Weighing of the Anchor. WW 
 _VYouas, a Viol, a Muſical Inſtrument of ſeveral Sorts and 
Sizes, the Neck of which is divided into half Notes by Frets, 


and is uſually ſtrung with ſix Strings, and ſometimes with never erecting them, but whey it would bite. 


ſeven, Ital. 
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VI 


VIoLA Tenora, a Tenor-Viol. tral. 
Vr'oLa Baſſo, a Baſs-Vial, Ital. 
VroLa 4 Amour, a fort of Treble Viol, ſtrung with Wire, 


and ſo called, becauſe of its ſoft and ſweet Tone, Tal. 


Vi'oLa Baftardo, a Baſtard- Viol, i. e. a Baſs- Violin, ſtrung 
and fretted like a Baſs Viol, ral. 

Viola di Gamba [of Gamba, Ital. the Leg] a Viol ſo 
called, becauſe the common Way of playing upon it, is by 
holding it between the Legs, 1ta/. - 

VioLa Matronalis [with Botanifts] Dames- Violet, L. 

Vio'LaBLE [violabilis, L.] that may be violated. 

Vr'0LABLENEss [ of violabilis, L. and neſs] Capableneſs of 
being violated, c. 


VioLa'ceous [vielacens, L.] of a violet Colour, or like 

a Violet. | | 
V1'oLaTING [violens, L. violant, F.] infringing, tranſ- 

greſſing, breaking; alſo forcing or raviſhing a Woman. 


To VoLATE [violare, L. ] to infringe, break, or tranſgreſs; 
alſo to force or raviſh a Woman. 


To VroLaTE Churches, is to commit profane or wicked 


Actions there. 


VioLla'Tion, the Act of violating, tranſgreſſing, &&c. 

VioLa'Tor, a Tranſgreſſor, L. | 

Vr'oLENCE [viofentia, L.] Vehemency, Boiſterouſneſs, 
Fierceneſs, Eagerneſs, Earneſtneſs; alſo Force or Conſtraint 
that is illegal, Outrage, Oppreſſion. 

VYoLENTNESsS [violentia, L. and neſs, F.] Violence, For- 
cibleneſs, Vehemence, Sharpneſs, Boiſterouſneſs, Outrage- 
ouſneſs. | 

Vior ENT Siga, [with 4frologers]: are thoſe Signs in which 
the malefick and ill-boding Planets, Saturnand Mars, have any 
notable Dignities, as a Houſe or Exaltation ; ſuch as Aries, 
Libra, Virge, Capricornus, Aquarius, &c. | 

Vr'oLeT [violete, Ital. wiolette, F. of viola, L.] a Plant 
well known, bearing a {weet-ſcented Flower, of which there 
are ſeveral forts. | 

VroleT Marian, the Plant call'd Canterbury-Bells. 

Vioulr's [#7oon, F.] a Fiddle. 

V1i'oLisT, a Player on a Violin. 

VioLE'TTa, a ſmall Treble- Violin, Tal. 

V1iorti'No, a Violin or Fiddle. 

Viol I xo concertante, concertini, or di concerto, theſe Vio- 


lins, either firſt or ſecond, which play throughout, in diſtincti- 


On 10. 


VroLixo Ryueno, Violins of the full Parts, Ia. 
V1oLoNCE'LLo, a ſmall Baſs- Violin, juſt half as big as 
Baſs-Violin, whoſe Strings, being alſo but half 
the Length of the Baſs, make them juſt an Octave higher 
than the Baſs, Ital. | | 
VioLo'Ne, a large Baſs-Violin or double Baſs, every Way 
as big again as a common Baſs-Violin, and the Strings twice 
as long and thick, which renders the Sound juſt an Octave 
lower than the Baſs Violin, Tral. 


FR Vio'Rna [with Botanifts] the Herb called Traveller's Foy, 


VIER [vipera, L.] a poiſonous Reptile of the Serpent 
Kind ; an Adder. em . 70 

ITho' this Serpent is one of the moſt dangerous Poiſons 
in the animal Kingdom, yet the Fleſh is of very great 
Uſe in Medicine. | 

The Body is of two Colours, aſh-coloured or yellow, 
and the Ground ſpeckled with longiſh brown Spots. Ithas 
Scales under its Belly which look like well poliſhed Steel ; 
the Male Vipers have two Sets of genital Inſtruments, and 
the Females two Matrixes, c. they do'nt lay Eggs and 
hatch them, but are viviparos, bringing forth their young 
alive 3 which being wrapped up in thin Skins burſt on the 
third Day, and they are ſet at 13 The Antients did be- 
lieve that Vipers kill'd their Mother upon their Delivery; 
but this has been found to be a Miſtake. The Number of 
Young brought forth in 10 Days Time, by the Female, is 2 ; 


.but one on each Day, As for the Form of this Reptile, the 


Head is the largeſt and flatteſt of all the ſerpentine Race, 


the Snout reſembling that of a Hog; they are uſually half an 
Ell long and an Inch thick. | 


It never leaps like other Serpents, but creeps, and that 


| ſlowly ; but yet is nimble enough to bite, when provok' d. 


It has 16 immoveable Teeth in each jaw; but theſe are 


not thoſe with which they give the deadly Bite, they bein 


two other large ſharp Teeth, hooked, hollow, and : tranſl. 


Parent, called Canine Teeth, Theſe are ſituated in the upper 
| Jaw, one on each ſide. 


Theſe Teeth are flexible in their 
Articulations, and uſually lie flat along the Jaw, - the, Viper 
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Theſe two - Teeth are encompaſs'd at the Roots or Baſis 
with a Veſicle or Bladder, which contains a yellow, inſipid 
ſalivous Juice, about the Quantity of a large Drop. Its Bo- 
dy is not at all fetid, whereas the inward Parts of all other 
Serpents are intolerably noiſome. | 

A Vir ER [ Hieroglyphically] was put to repreſent a wick- 
ed Angel; for as the Poiſon of Vipers is quick and power- 
ful, ſo thoſe deſtroying Spirits were thought to be quick and 
nimble in bringing about the Deſtruction of Mankind. 

It was alſo uſed to repreſent the Danger of too much Love 
and Ingratitude ; becauſe it is related that the Female Vi- 
per deſtroys the Male at the Time of Copulatiph, and that 
the young Ones revenge the Death of their Stre, by gnawing 


but the Belly of their Dam, and ſg/opening a Paſſage into 


the World. | 


VI E' RA, a Viper or Adder, whoſe Bite in hot Countries 


is Venomous. 

Vir ERAL Is [with Boran. ] the Herb Rue or Herb-Grace, L. 

VIr ERA AIA [With Botan.] the Herb Viper's-graſs. 

Vir zA'NA [with Botan.] the Herb Viper's-Bugloſs, L. 

Vir ERI'xE [viperinus, L.] of, or pertaining to a Viper. 

V1/yEROUS 2 ereus, L.] of the Viper Kind; alſo of, or 
pertaining to Adders. | 

Vir EROUsNESS [of vipereus, L. and neſs] a viperous Na- 
ture. 

Vira'co, a man- like Woman, a Termagant, a Maid or 
Woman of extraordinary Stature, who, with the Mien and 
Air of a Man, performs the Actions and Exerciſes thereof, L. 

Virca paſtoris [with Botan.] the Herb Teaſel or Fullers- 
Thiſtle, I. 

Vi/rca, a Rod, a Twig of a Tree, L. 

VI“ AGA L Rec.] a Rod or white Staff, ſuch as Sheriffs, 
Sc. carry as a Badge of their Office. | 

Ulnaria Vi'xGa [old Rec.) a Yard meaſured according to 
the legal Ell or true Standard, L. 

Ferrea Vi'rGa, a Yard antiently made of Iron, kept in 
the Exchequer, according to the King's Standard ; but now 
it is made of Braſs, L. 
| Vimcas [in Meteorology] a Meteor bearing a Reſemblance 
to a Bundle of Rods, which is cauſed by the Beams of the 
Sun paſſing obliquely thro the more looſe and open Parts of 
a watery Cloud, and conimonly beſpeaks Rain. 

Vi'xGATE, was antiently no more than a certain Extent 
or Compaſs of Ground, ſurrounded with ſuch Bounds and 
Limits; the ſame that was call'd a Yard-Land, the 
Quantity of which was uncertain, according to the Difference 
of Places and Cuſtoms. 

V1'scin [virgo, L. vierge, F.] a Maiden, a chaſte Maid. 

VIRGIN [eirgineus, L.] of, or pertaining to a Virgin. 

V1RG6in-Parchment, a Sort of fine Parchment made of the 
Skin of a young Lamb. | | 

V1sGin-Oz, is that which oozes ſpontaneouſly out of the 
Olive, &c. without Preſſing. : 

VirGin-G2/d, is Gold as it is gotten out of the Ore with- 
out any Mixture or Alloy, in which State it is ſo ſoft that it 
will take the Impreſſion of a Seal. 

VikGin-Copper, is that which has never been melted 
down. | 

Vircin-Wax, is that which has never been wrought, 
but remains as it came out of the Hive. 

V1sGi xn-Mercury, is that which is found perfectly form'd 
and fluid in the Veins of Mines, or that is gotten from the 
mineral Earth by Lotion without Fire. 

VirGi N's-Bower, an Herb or Plant uſed in covering Ar- 


bours, which ſpreads itſelf into woody Branches. 


Virem's-Mi/h, a fort of Chymical Compoſition, called 
alſo Benjamin-W ater. x 

Visxcin's-Thread, a ropy Dew which flies in the Air like 
fine untwiſted Silk. | 

Knights of the Order of the VIx IX Mary, in Mount Car- 
mel, a French Order appointed by King Henry IV. in 1607, 
and conſiſting of one hundred French Gentlemen. | 

ViRGINALE clauſtrum [with Anat.] the fame as Hymen, L. 

Vicind'liTy [virginalitas, L.] Maidenlineſs. 

VI ROIXALS [virginalia, L.] a muſical Inſtrument. 

V1RGINIANUS, a, um [in Botan. Writers] of the Growth 
of Virginia, L. 3 | 

ViRrei'nITY e N L. virginite, F.] a Maidenhead, 
the State or Condition of a Virgin. - | r 
.. Viseixal Milk, a Chymical Compoſition, made by diſ- 
ſolving Saccharum Saturni, in a great deal of Water, till it 


turns as white as Milk. 


VirGi'Nevus morbus, the Green-Sicknefs, L. 

VIII“ NA Climber, a Plant that has Claſpers like the 
Vine. bs | 3 
VII NIA Frog, a Frog reported to be ten or twelve 


Behaviour. 


v1 


Times as big as thoſe of England, whoſe Croaking is like the 
Bellowing of a Bull. AER, 

VII NIA Nightingale, a Bird of a ſcarlet Colour 
with a Tuft on the Head. "5. | 

VIII NIA Silit, a Plant which bears purpliſh Flowers 
— long Pods, in which are flat Sceds containing ſine ſoft 

Vico, a Maid or Virgin, L. 

Virco [among Aftrologers] one of the 12 Signs of the 
Zodiack, the 6th according to Order, marked thus m, 
and is reputed to be the Houſe and Exaltation of Merrury, 
of an earthy, cold, and dry Quality. 

V1sGo, Hefiod in his Theogonia ſays, That ſhe was theDaugh- 
ter ob Jupiter and Themis, and was called Aixy. Aratus in 
his Hiſtory following him ſays, That at firſt ſhe was im- 
mortal, and dwelt on Earth among Men, and was calbd 
Aixn by them; but after Men grew corrupt, and left off 
to obſerve Juſtice, ſhe forbare having Converſation with 
them, and withdrew into the Mountains. And when Se- 
ditions and War grew rife among them, becauſe of the 
Diſhoneſty that was generally practiſed, ſhe intirely forſook 
the Earth and retir'd to Heaven. There are many Things 
reported concerning her; ſome ſay ſhe was Ceres, becauſe 
ſhe held an Ear of Corn; others that ſhe was %s, others 
Atergatis, and ſome Fortune. | 


Divinatoria Vikeula, a Hazel-Rod ſhaped into two 


Branches in the Form of the Letter Y, which being cut at 
the Time of ſome planetary Aſpect, and held in both Hands by 
the two forked Ends (ſome Writers affirm) will ſerve to direct 
the Bearer where to find a Vein of rich Metal or valuable 
Ore in the Earth. Others again tie a Hazel-Wand to ano- 
ther ſtrait Stick, and walk over the Hills and Places where 
they expect to find Metals, holding it in their Hands. 

ViscuLa [with Grammarians] a Point in Writing, the 
ſame that we uſually call a Comma (,). 

VisGuLa divina, a forked Branch in the Form of a V. 
cut off a Hazle-tree, by Means whereof ſome pretend to 
diſcover Mines, Springs, c. under-ground. 

VireuLTum [in ant. Lazw-Books] an Holt or Plantation 
of Twigs and Oziers. 

Viripa'Rr1o eligendo [in Law) a Writ for the Election 


of a Verderer in a Foreſt, I. 


- _ — [viriditas, L.] Verdure, Greenneſs. 


VIIIIE [virilis, L.] manly, ſtout: 
VIXI“LENESs [virilitas, L. wirilite, F.] Manho6d, Man- 


lineſs. 


VISI“LI A, the Privy-Parts of a Man, the Cutting off of 
which was Felony by the Common Law, whether the Per 
ſon conſented, or not, IL. | 

VIRI'rorENT [of viripetens, L.] marriageable, fit for 
Marriage. | 

V1rz1'tity [virilitas, L.] Man's Eſtate, Manhood; alſo 
Ability to perform the Part of a Man in the Act of Genera- 
tion. : 

VisrTsu'xG1anus d [ſo named after Viriſungus who 
firſt diſcovered it] a Canal called alſo Ductus Pancreaticus. 

VIRTUAL [af virtus, L.] equivalent, effectual, potential. 

VirxTuaL focus [in Dioptricks] the Point of Divergence, 
or a particular Point in a Concave Glaſs. 

Visrua'lity [virtualitas, L.] is by the Schoolmen de- 
fined to be ſome Mode or Analogy in an Object, which in 
reality is the ſame with ſome other Mode, but out of Regard 
to contradictory Predicates is looked on, as if really diſtinct 
therefrom. | | 

V1i's Tue [virtus, L. virtu, F.] a firm Purpoſe of doing 
thoſe Things that Reaſon tells us are beſt. 

Moral Virus [in Ethicks] is an elective Habit placed 
in a Mediocrity, determined by Reaſon, and as a prudent 
Man would determine. | 

Intellectual Vixrux [in Ethicks) is a Habit of the reaſon- 
able Soul, whereby it conceives or ſpeaks the Truth either in 
affirming or denying. | | 

Vik ruxs [in Scripture] one of the Orders of Angels, 
of the third Rank or Choir. : 

Cardinal VIX ruzs [with Moralifts] Prudence, Fuſtice, 


. Fortitude, and Temperance. 


V1RrTuo'so, a Philoſopher, one skill'd in the Secrets of 
Nature, and that ſearches after new Diſcoveries for the Be- 
nefit of the Publick ; alſo a Collector of Rarities, as Metals, 
Minerals, Vegetables, &c. Ital. 1 8 ai | 
VI ruous [virtucux, F.] endowed with or having the 
Habit of Virtue. nant” 

ViruLeExce [of viralen, L.] a poiſonous or venomous 
„ e 1 5 
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VrsTuoysy8ss [virtuoſta;, L.] a virtuous Dilpeſition or 
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Vi'sutext ſvirzlens, L.] ſpiteful, malicious, bitter, c. 

VrxuLExTNEss [of virulentus, L. and neſs} a poiſonous 
Nature; alſo Maliciouſneſs, c. 

Via rv'rE officti [in Law)] a good and juſtifiable Act, ſuch 
as is done by Virtue of in Office or in Purſuance of it, and 
is the Oppoſite of Color officii, L. | 

V1'xus, Poiſon, Venom, I. | 
Viss ſin a Medicinal Senſe) a Kind of watery, ſtinking, 
Matter, which iſſues out of Ulcers, of a malignant and cor- 

. roding Quality, L. | | 

Vis, Might, Power, Force, L. | 

Ablativa Vie ſin a Legal Senſe) is the forcible Taking 
away of moveable Things, L. 
 Compulſiva Vis [in a Legal Senſe] is that Force whereby 
a Perſon is compelled to do that which otherwiſe he would 
not do of his.own free Will, L. 

' Gpntrifuga Vis [in Phyficks] that Force by which any 
natural Boch , revolving round about another, endeavours to fly 
off from the Axis of the Motion in a Tangent to that 
Curve, L. | 

Centripeta Vis [in Phyſicks] that Force by which all Bo- 
dies (from what Cauſe ſoever) tend to the Centre of the 
Earth, or to any Point as to their Centre; of which Kind is 
Gravity towards the Centre of the Earth, and the magnett- 
cal Force by which Iron tends towards the Centre of the 
Magnet, L. | 

Vis centripet a quantitatis acceleratrix [in Mechanicks) is 
its Meaſure proportionable to the Motion which it cauſes in 
a given Time; as the Weight is greater in a greater Body, 
and eſs in a er; and in the ſame Body it is greater near 
the Earth, and leſs in remote Regions, IL. | 

Vis Inertie [in Mechanicks) is the bare Power of Re- 
ſiſtance only, by which every Body, as much as it may, en- 
deavours to continue in that State in which it is, either 
of Reſt or Motion; whereby it becomes difficult to alter its 
State, either of Reſt or Motion, L. | 

Vis impreſſa [in Phyſicks] is an Impulſe, Force, or Action, 
communicated to and exerciſed upon any Body, in order to 
change its preſent State, either of Reſt or Motion, uniformly 
in a right Line, L. 

Turbativa Vis [in Law) Diſturbance given to a Perſon in 
his Poſſeſſion, as when two ftrive to poſſeſs the ſame Thing, 
L. 
Expulſiva Vis [in Law) is when one Man will not ſuffer 
another quietly to enjoy his own Right, or to do any Thing 
within his own Bounds, L. | a 

Vis centripeta quantitatis abſolata [in Phyſicts] is its Mea- 
ſure greater or leſs according to the Efficacy of the Cauſe 
which produces it, and that exerts itſelf on all Bodies in the 
Regions round about; as the magnetical Virtue in ſome 
Magnets is greater than that in others, tho' of the ſame Di- 
menſions, L. | | 

Vis infita materia [in Phyficks] the bare Power of Re- 
ſiſtance only, by which every Body, as much as it may, en- 
deavours to continue in that State in which it is, either of 
Reſt or Motion, uniformly forward in a right Line, and may 
be more properly called Vis Inertie, L. | 

Matrix Vis [in Phyficks] is the Power which produces the 
Motion of any Body from Place to Place; thus Gravity is a 
Vis Matrix downwards or towards the Centre of the Earth, 


L. | 
Stimulans Vis fin Phyfick] is ſuch a Quality in any Fluid, 
whereby the Particles of it are diſpoſed to make a real Divi- 
hon, or a real Inflexion of the Nerves and membranous Fibres 
of the Body, I. age) 

Vr'sact, the Face, the Countenance, F. 

Vi'sARD [Here, F.] a Mack. 

V1sceRA, the Entrails or Bowels, L. | ; 

ViscERATED [2i/ceratus, L.] having the Bowels taken out. 

V1sCERATITON, the Garbage which Huntſmen give their 


Dogs L. = 4 | ; » ' 
/1'SCERAL N of, or pertaining to the Bowels or En- 
VISckSous 5 trails. _ 1 | 


: To cee L. j to bowel or take out the 
Owels. | | 
 V1'scerous Hef Lin Anat.] ſuch as is that of the Stomach 

and Guts. „ er C 
VIscolsE {niſco/us, L.] clammy, ſticky, glewy. + 
V1isco'sitTy * a. fi 

glewy Quality. TR 5 
Viscosus a, um [in Botan. Writ.] clammy or ſticky. 

_ 4 Vi'seounT*[viceromes, E. picomte, F. a. Nobleman, 

next in Degree to 4 Count or Earl. There were no Vil- 

counts in Exgland hefore,che Reign af King I VI. 


A V1scount's. Coronet has neither Flowers nor Points. 


* by 
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Teiſefita, L.] Elamminele, 4 icky, or 


S 


raiſed above the Circle, like thoſe of che ather 


ſuperior Degrees, but only Peatls placed on the 

| Circle itſelf without any Hmited Number, which 
| is the Prerogative of a Viſcount beyond a Baron, 
who is limited to fix. , 
VrseounTEess [vice-cometifſa; L. viceomteſſe, F.] the Wiſe 
of a Viſcount. | | 


ViscounTyY [vicomte, F. vice-comitatus, L.] the Territory 
of a Viſcount. 4 ? 
V1scovs [viſcoſus, L.] birdlimy, clammy, flimy, ſticking. 
Viscousness [| viſcoſetas, L. wviſtifite, F.] Stickinets, 
Clammineſs. 
Vi'szr [vifiert, F.] the Sight of an Head-prece, 
Vi'siBLE LH, L.] that may be ſeen or diſcerned. 
VisimrtityY T [vifi6ilitas, L.] Viſibility, Capableneſs 
'Vr's1BLENEss S of being ſeen. | „ 
Vins [among the Turks] a principal Officer and 
V1s1'es S States-man. ew 
Grand V121t&7 a principal Officer next to the Grand 
Prime VISIEB 8 Signior, who governs the whole 
Turkiſh Empire. | 
V1's10N, is a Senfation in the Brain, which proceeds 
from a due and various Motion of the Optick Nerves, pro- 
duced in the Bottom of the Eye, by the Rays of Light 
coming from any Object, by which Means the Soul perceives 
the enjighten'd Thing, together with its Quantity, Quality, 
Fig, S. | . 
VI“s tox, an Apparition, Phantaſm, or Ghoſt ; alſo a di- 
vine Revelation in a Dream. | 
V1s1ox [in Opticks] the phyſical Cauſe of Vifion or Sight 
ſeems to be that the Rays of Light, ſtriking on the Bottom of 
the Eye, do there excite certain Vibrations in the Tunica Reti- 
na; which Vibrations being propagated, as far as the Brain by 
the ſolid Fibres of the Optick Nerccs, do there cauſe the Senſe 
of Seeing. , 
For as denſe Bodies do retain their Heat longeſt, and that 
in Proportion to their Denſity, they retain it longer as they 
are more denſe ; ſo the Vibrations of their Particles are 
a more durable Nature than thoſe of rarer Bodies, and can be 
propagated to greater Diſtances; wherefore the ſolid and 
denſe Fibres of the Nerves, whoſe Matter is of an hotgogÞ- 
neal and uniform Nature, are very proper to tranſmit to the 
Brain ſuch Motions as are impreſs'd on the external Organs of 
our Senſes. | 5 
For that Motion, which can preſerve itſelf a good while in 
one and the ſame Part of any Body, can alſo be propagated 
a great Way from one Part of it to another; provided. the 
Body be of an homogeneal Nature, and that the Motion be 
not reflected, reſracted, interrupted, or diſturbed by any Ine- 
quality in that Body. . 
Clear Vis ion [in Optichs] is cauſed by a great Quantity 
of Rays in the ſame Pencil, enlightening the correſpondent 
Points of the Image ſtrongly and vigorouſly. | | 
Confuſed V15810N, is cauſed by the Pencils of Rays being 
intermix'd one with another, | 2 
Visio direct, is when the Rays of Light come from the 
Object directly to the Eye. | | | 
_ V1s10x 4i/tind, is cauſed when the Pencils of Rays, from 
each Point of an Object, do exactly determine in correſpon- 
dent Points of the Image on the Coat of the Eye called / Re- 
tina. | Te" | | 
Faint V1810N, is when a few Rays make up one Pencil; 
and tho" this may be diſtin, yet it may be obſcure and dark, 


at leaſt not ſo bright and ſtrong, as if a greater Number of 


Rays met together. 7 | 1 
Reflefted Vis 108, is when the Rays of Light are reflected 
and turned back again from any Body to the Ex. 
Refratted Vis iox [in Opticks] is that performed by Means 
of Rays refracted or turned out of their Way, by paſling 


Glaſſes and Lenſes. „ 
VISLIoNAR V, of, or pertaining to Viſions. 


through Mediums of different Denſities, . chiefly through, 


_ _ Vi's10nary 2 [ an Pifionaire, F.] * Perſon that pretends 


V1's10N1sT to Viſions. | 


A Vrs17 [pifitatio, L.] an Act of Civility and Friendſhip, - 


performed by Friends going to each other's Houſes. _ .. 
J VII [oifitare, L.] w go to fee ; allo. to go about to 
ſee whether Things be as they ſhould be. 
fig Vier [in a Thelfogical Senſe] to aflict or try by Af. 
On ö ad DIE „„ be Fs > IL, 
VISTA TT Io, the Act of viſiting, afflicting, &&c, an epi- 
demical Sickneſs er Peſtilence that ſweeps awax 


a . £ 


rom 


tile pany” Pee- 
ple, peſtilential and epidemical Diſcaſts-being called a 71644- 
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. The Visit r rton, the great | Sickneſs Anno Dom. 1665, Fanties, and Impertinences; what we call a 77ifle-Bogk. 
and 1666, when the People of this Kingdom were: {ore V!TiaBLE [vitigbilis, L.] ſinful, faulty. | 
afflicted with a peſtilential Diſtemper. TTD Vriniars [vitiare, L. to corrupt or ſpail one's Mo- 
A.V181TAT10N [among the Clergy] an Act of ſuriſdicti- rals; alſo to deprave; alſo to defile or deflower a Virgin. 
on, 3 a Superior or proper Officer viſits ſome Cor- VII rio, a Raviſhing, Deflowering, Corrupting, or 
80 | | 


ration, College, Church, or other publick or private Spoiling. | 
ouſe, to ſee that the Regulations thereof are duly ob- ViT1i'etrovus [vitifer, L.] bearing Vines. 
| ſerved. | | To ViTi'LicaTE [vitiligare, L.] to contend in Law; alſo 
The VisiTaTiON of Manners, the Regarder's Office, ſo to back bite, to detract. 1 3 | 
called in antient Times: V1T1c1'xEous [vitiginevs, L.] that cometh off a Vine. 
The Feaſt of the VisiTaT1ON of our Lady, a Feſtival ob- V1'T1ovs [ vitiaſus, L.] wicked, naught, lewd. | 
ſerved in the Church — _ in we of the Ls, TI L1GO, a Kind of Leproſy, Morphew, Cc. L. 
Viſit made to Elizabeth by the Virgin Mary. 1'TIOUSNESS ls 3 | 
Vr's1T1nG [viſitans, L. vifitant, F.] going to ſee. | ViTtio'siTY 8 [vitiofitas, L. ] Naughtineſs, Lewdneſs, 
V1srTinG [in a Theological Senſe) afflicting, inflicting. VI“TR EAI e [vitrevs, L.] of, or pertaining to Glaſs, 
Vr's1ToR, one who viſits a Monaſtery or Religious Houſe, VI“TR EOS 5 glaſſy. | | 
L. y V1iTREous Tunicle, a thin Film or Coat which is ſaiq; to 
VI's NE, Tent-Wine mixed with Brandy. ſeparate the Vitreous or glaſſy Humour from the Cry/alline'; 
V1'sxg [in Lat) a neighbouring Plage' or a Place near at but it is deny'd by others that there is any ſuch Coat, be- 
hand. See Yenue. | ; fore the Humours are taken out and expoſed to the Air. 
Vr'sor [vifiere, F.] the Sight of an Head-piece. | Virxzous Humour [with Oculiſts] the glaſſy Humour of 


Viso“ uu [with Printers] a Hook or Device into which the Eye, being the third Humour of it, ſo called from its 
a Leaf of Copy is fixed, for the Compoſitor's more conve- Reſemblance to melted Glaſs : It is thicker than the Aqueous 
nient Seeing it. Humour, but not ſo ſolid as the Cryſtalline: It is round or 
V1'sTra? a Proſpect, or a ſtrait Walk thro' Trees, eſpe- convex behind, and ſomewhat plain before, only hollowed a 
Varo cially in a Wood, the Trees being cut away, Ital. little in the Middle, where it receives the Cryſtalline. It 
VisTame'nTE [in Mu. Books] very faſt or quick, much exceeds both the Humours in Quantity. 2 
the ſame as Preſto, Ital. V1i'TREOUsNEss [of vitreus, L. and 27] Glaſſineſs. 
V1'sTo [in Mu. Books] the ſame as Viſtamente. ViTr1'FiCcaBLE, capable of being turned into Glaſs. 
Vi'sv Franki Plegii [in Lam] a Writ to exempt one from To Vi'TRIFY [vitrifier, F. of vitrum and fieri, L. ] to 
coming to the View of Frank-Pledge, who is not Reſident in turn into Glaſs; alſo to grow as hard and tranſparent as Glaſs. 


VIA corporis, i. e. the Life of the Body, conſiſts in an the Matter to Cryſtals, by ſetting it in a cool Place; this is 
uninterrupted Motion therein, L. alſo called Salt of Steel. 

Vita mentis, i. e. the Life of the Mind, is ſuppoſed, by V1'TR10L of the Moon [in Chymiſtry] is the Body of Silver 
the Cartefians, to conſiſt in a perpetual Cogitation or an unin- chymically opened, and reduced into the Form of Salt by 
terrupted Courſe of Thinking, L. the ſharp Points of the Spirit of Nitre. 

Vir hominis [according to Mr. Locke] the Life of Man Vir IOI of Venus [with Chymiſts] a Preparation made by | 
conſiſts in a continued Communication of Body and Mind, the Solution of Copper, in Spirit of Nitre, evaporated and cry- FE 
or in the Operations to which both the Motions of the Bo- ſtallized to gain the Salt; called alſo the Vitriol of Copper. 
dy and the Ideas of the Mind contribute, E. 5 8 VI“ R 10L [in Chymical Writers) is expreſs'd by this Cha- 

VITAL [vitalis, L.] belonging to, or ſupporting Life; 3 | 
that has Life in it, that gives, preſerves, and ſupports Life. racter D White Vitriol by this L] Blue Vitricl 5 

Viral Faculty [in Phyficks] an Action whereby Men live, | | 
that is Bates by them, whether they deſign it, or not; by this 
ſuch are the Motions of the Heart, Perſpiration or Breathing, 8 | ; | 
Nutrition, &c. It depends chiefly upon the Cerebellum, and VIrAIOLiex N of, pertaining to, or partaking of the 
is the fame with the Natural Faculty, tho' they were diſtin- ViTR1o'Lous 5 Nature of Vitriol. N * Far 
guiſhed by the Antients, who placed the Natera/ in the Liver, V1'TRIOLATED [of vitriole, F.] turned into Vitriol, 5 
and the Vital in the Heart. compounded of Vitriol, or having Vitriol infuſed into it. 924 

Viral Flame [in Phyficks] ſome have ſuppoſed that there Vir OSE [vitroſus, L.] glaſſy, full of Glaſs. 3 
is in the Heart of Animals a fine, enkindled, mild Subſtance, V1iTRUM, the Plant called Woad, L. | by 
which they name Vitalis Hamma, and judge the Air that is V1'TTa, a Fillet or Hair-lace, L. : 1 
taken in by Reſpiration to be neceſſary to the Preſervation of Virr [in Anat.] that Part of the Coat, called Ammon, X 
it, as it is to the Conſervation of Life. which ſticks to an Infant's Head, when tis juſt born. * 

ViTaL Indication [in Medicine] ſuch an ous ” requires the = gt ne [vitulinus, L.] of, or pertaining toa Ca 
Reſtoring and Preſerving the natural Strength of the Body, or Veal. 4" | hi 

N Functions or Aalen, are ſuch Actions of the vital ViTtu'eERABLE [vituperabilis, L.] that may be blamed, 

Parts, whereby Life is effected, ſuch as it cannot ſubſiſt with- blame-worthy. 5 3 ; 
on out; of theſe are the muſculous Actions 1 the Heart; rd a Blaming or Finding Fault with, a 
the ſecretory Action of the Cerebellum; the reſpiratory Ac- iſpraifing, L. © 5 | 
tion of the W and the Circulation of the Blood and Spi- St. Vrrus's Dance ſin Medicine] a Kind of 8 * 
rits through the Arteries, Veins and Nerves. | Madneſs proceeding from a malignant Humour, near et Kin 
Vrral. Spirits, are the fineſt and moſt volatile Parts of to the Tarantula. ' ; 1 
the Blood. Viva pecunia [91d Rec.] live Cattle, L. | 
_* Viraines? [vitalitas, L.] the Spirit of Life whereby VIVA voce, by Word of Mouth, T.. 
| Virerirf we live. E  Viva'ce [in Mu. Books] i. e. with Life and Spirit; * 
VIrATs [partes vitales, L.] thoſe Parts of the Body that a Degree of Movement between Largo and Allegro KO... 
are the principal Seats of Life, as the Heart, Brain, Lungs, -nearer to Allegro than Largo, Ital, oe ae, 
and Liver. _ 3 . . VivAcRU "AS (in Mz. Books] the ſame as Fire. 
VI [in My. Books) quick 8 IJ. VAavaMENTE | . 1 tv. ben 
FFII LIAN, a Kind of Pocket or Table- Book, in which © Viva'ciovs [vivax or vivacter, L.] hvely, bein. Büisk⸗ 
the Antients wrote down their ingenjous Humours, wanton e L vivacitas, L. J Livein e ls, 3 


the Hundred; for Men are bound to this View by reaſon of VIX IIA“ T Io [with Chymifts] the Art of changing | 
their Habitation, and not upon account of Lands held where any natural Body into Glaſs by the Means of Fire; which | 
ey do not dwell, 25 they account to be the laſt Action of Fire. So that (gene- 5 
1'sVAL [of viſus, L. viſuel, F.] of, or pertaining to the rally ſpeaking) Bodies which have once gained the Form of 
Sight. | | f Glaſs continue in it, and are not capable of putting on any 4 
Vr'svaL Point [in e is a Point in the horizon- other Form. 8 
tal Line wherein the Ocular Rays unite. 3 VI“ TRIOL [vitriolum, L.] a Kind of foſſil or mineral Salt, 3 
Vr'suaL Rays [in Perſpective] are Lines of Light imagin- compounded of an acid Salt and ſulphureous Earth ; of which 4 
ed to come from the Object to the * 8 there are four Sorts, the White, the Blue, the Green, and the oY 
Vi'sus, the Senſe of Seeing, the Sight, L. Red. | 2 
V1'svs [o/d Rec.) an Inſpection or View,  _ V1'TrIOL of Mars [with Chymiſts] a Preparation made 
V!'Ta, Life, i. e. a Kind of active, operative Exiſtence, by diſſolving Iron or Steel into ſome proper acid Menſtruum, . 
and is therefore conceived to conſiſt in Motion, L. thence evaporating or drawing off the Moiſture, and reducing ? 
I 
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 Vivaci'ssixt0 [in Mu. Books] a Degree or two quicker 
than Vivace, and denotes a Movement near as quick as A- 
legro, Ital. 
Viva'city, Fire, Mettle, Sprightlineſs ; alſo Quickneſs 
or Readineſs of Wit. | 6 
Vi'vany [vivarium, L.] a Place either of Land or Water, 
where living Creatures are kept, a Park, a Warren ; alſo a 
Fiſh-Pond. | 
VIER, a Fiſh, called a Sea-Dragon. 
The V1'vss [avives, F.] a Diſeaſe in Horſes, a Swelling 


in the Glandules on the Sides of the Throat. 


Vrvip [vividus, L.] lively in Colour; alſo vigorous. 
J Vivir'eicarTe. [vivificare, L.] to vivify, to quicken, to 
enliven, | 

Viviyrica'Tion, an Enlivening, c, L. 

Vivirick [vivificus, L.] giving Life. 

Vi'virying [vivificans, L. vivifiant, F.] quickening, 
making alive. | 

Vivi'earovs [of viviparus, L.] bringing forth its Young 


Le 


alive and perfect, and that does not {pawn and lay Eggs, 


in contradiſtinction to Oviparous. | 

V1'vo [in Archite#.]the Shaft or Fuſt of a Column; alſo 
the Naked of a Column or other Part. 

Vr/xex 7 [Skinner ſuppoſes it to be properly Birin, qu. 

Fi'xEN 8 Bitching, of a Bitch, that having Puppies is 
curſt and ſnarling; but others fetch it from Fox, q. Foxkin, 
i. e. a little Fox] a froward Child, or a ſcolding Woman. 

VIX ENI [prob. of verieren, Teut. to vex] ſcolding, 
raving, or brawling frowardly. | 

V1z. [for videlicet, L.] that is to ſay, to wit. 

V1i'zarD [vizera, Span.] a Mask or falſe Face put on 
for Diſguiſe. | 

U'.cer [ultus, ulceris, L. ulcere, F. IO, Gr.] a run- 
ning Sore in the ſoft Parts of the Body, accompanied with 
Putrefaction; or an inveterate Eroſion of the ſoft Parts of 
the Body, by which, inſtead of Blood, they are brought to 
weld a Kind of Pas or Sanies, which prevents the Conſolida- 
tion of thoſe Parts. | | 

Cancerous ULCER (in Surgery] a large Ulcer, the Lips o 
which are ſwoln, hard, and knotty, with thick Veins round 
about full of dark, blackiſh Blood. 

Cevernous ULcer, is one the Entrance of which 


is ſtrait or narrow, and the Bottom wide, in which there are 


many Holes filled with malignant Matter. 

Corroſive ULCER, is an Ulcer which, by the Sharpneſs and 
ill Quality of its Matter, eats through, corrupts, and morti- 
fies the Fleſh. os 

Fiſtulous UL ER, is one that has long, ſtrait, and deep 
Holes, and is very hard on its Sides. | | 

Putrid Ulcer, is one whoſe Sides are lined with a tough, 
viſcous Humour, attended with Heat, Pain, Inflammation, 
and a large Flux of Humours to the Part. 

Simple Uucer, one which happens in a good Conſtitution 
and proves eaſy of Cure. 1 

Compound U LER, is one which happening in a ſcorbutick, 
dropſical, or ſcrophulous Conſtitution may be attended with 


Pain, a Fever, and other Maladies. 


Phagedenic Ul ckx, is one of a corroſive Nature, eating 
away the adjacent Parts all around, the Lips of it remain- 
ing tumeſied. ; | | | 

Varicous ULCER, is one ſeated in the Veins, which, becoming 
painful and inflammatory, ſwells up the Parts it poſſeſſes. 
 Sinuous ULcrs, one which runs a- ſlant or fide-ways from 
its Orifice. 3 f | 

ULcera'rion, a little Aperture or Hole in the Skin cauſ- 
ed by an Ulcer, L. | | 

 U't.ctraTeD{ulceratus, L. ulcert, F.] turned to or broken 
aut into an Ulcer. «© -  _- 

ULlctrous [ulcero/us, L.] belonging to or full of Ulcers. 


* 


U'L.czrovsNess | [of ulceroſus, L, and 2%] an ulcerous 


State, Condition, or Quality. 

Urs [prob. of Fehul, Sax. Chriſtmaſs, or of pule or noel, 
F.] Chriſtmaſs. re 8 
Urr-Games, Chriſtmaſs-Games or Sports. 

Url vous [uligindſus, L.] moiſt, mooriſh. 


 U'uLac [with Gaugers] what a Cask or Veſſel wants of 


being full. BUY . | 
Dina [with Baran.] the Herb Meadow-{weet or 
Moon-wort, L. inen . 
 U'Lmvs {with Botan.] the Elm- Tree. TT.. 
U'zxa, an Ell in Meaſure, . 


Urn [with Anat.] the greater Bone of the Elbow, 


which lies between the Arm and the Wriſt f allo. called Facile 
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Urouz'LiA [vaoumia, Gr.] the Soundneſs of a whole 
Member. Nin! 
 ULoyno'nox [ xabgerer,, Gr. J the black Chameleon- 
Thiſtle, I. | , 
Urricun [with Botan.] great or wild Garlick, L. 
 UuT4&'c1um [old Rec.) Outrage, Violence. | 

ULT#'r1oR, on the farther Side, L. 

ULTERIor [in Geography] is faid of thoſe Parts of a 
Country, Province, &c. ſituated on the farther Side of a River, 
Mountain, or other Boundary which divides the Country. 

U'LT1iMA bafia [in Painting] q. d. the laſt Kiſſes, the laſt 
Touches of the Pencil. 

U'LTIMAaTE [u/timus, L.] final, laſt, or utmoſt. 

U'LT1ON, a Revenging, Revenge, L. 

ULTRamar1'xe [of u/tramarinus, i. e. beyond the Sea] 
brought from beyond Sea ; alſo a Sort of rich blue Paint. 

ULTRAMONTA'NEs [of ultra beyond and montes the 
Mountains] a Name the 1ta/ians give to all People which 
dwell on this Side the AI. | 

ULTRAMUNDA'NE [ultramundanus, L.] beyond the World, 
or that Part of it that is viſible to us. | 

ULTRo'Ngous [ultroneus, L.] willing, with a Free-will. 

U'Lva [with Botan.] a Reed or Weed of the Sea, Sea- 
Graſs, ' | 

ULvuLa'tIon, a Howling, L. 

ULvo'ss [ulvoſus, L.] full of Reeds or Weeds. 

U'mBeL [with Botan.] is the Extremity of a Stalk or 
Branch divided into ſeveral Pedicles or Rays, beginning from 
the ſame Point, and opening in ſuch a Manner as to form a 
Kind of inverted Cone, as in a Parſuip: When the Pedicles, 
into which a Stalk is divided, are again divided into others 
of the ſame Form, upon which the Flowers are diſpoſed, 
the firſt Order is called Rays, and the ſecond Pedicles, 

UmMBE'LLa, a little Shadow; alſo an Umbrella, a Bon- 
grace, a Skreen which Women wear over their Heads to 
ſhadow them, L. | 

U'MBELLATED [umbellatus, L.] boſſed. | | 

UmMBELLa'Tus a, um [in Botan. Writ.) is ſaid of Flowers 
when many of them grow together, diſpoſed ſomewhat like 
an Umbrella. The Make is a Sort of broad roundiſh Surface 
of the Whole, ſupported by many Foot-ſtalks, as in the Flow- 
ers of — anſey, Helichryſum, ſome Sorts of Star- worte, Parſ- 
nips, &c. 

UMBELLAE ſin Botany] the round Tufts or Heads of 
ſome Plants ſet thick together, and all of the ſame 
Height, L. 

. [of umbella and fero, L.] bearing 
ufts. WA 

UMBELLIFER era, um [in Botan. Writ.) ſignifies à Plant 
that bears many Flowers, diſpos'd ſomewhat like an Umbrel- 
la, growing upon many Foot-ſtalks proceeding from the ſame 
Centre, and chiefly appropriated to the Tribe of Plants; 
whole Flowers, generally growing in the Manner mentioned, 
are compoſed of five Leaves, and each Flower produces two 
Seeds join'd cloſe together, as Fennel, Parjnips, &c. L. 

UunERx [umbrette, umbre, F.] a Trout-Fiſh. 

UuBzr [with Painters] a dark, yellowiſh Colour. 
n [umbilicalis, L.] of, or belonging to the 

avel. | | 

UuBILIcAL Points [with Mathem.] the ſame as Foci, 


UuBILIicAL Region [in Anat.] that Part of the Abdomen 


lying round about the Umbilicus or Navel. 
UmMBILICAL Vein [in Anat.] is that Vein which nouriſhes 
the Infant in tke Womb, and after the Birth cloſeth itſelf. 
UmBrLicaL Yefel [in Anat.] are two Arteries, a Vein 
and the Urachus,.- which belong to the Navel, or are 
wrapped in the Navel-String. p | 
UMBILICALI1s duftus [with Anat.] the Navel-Paſſage be- 
longing to a Child in the Womb. | 
UmMB1LIcaTus a, um [in Botan. Writ.) navelled, i. e. 
when the Top of the Fruit ſinks in a little, and there ap- 
pear in it ſome Remains of the Calix of the Flower, as in 
Apples, Pomegranates, e. LI. A KN 
Uuziricus Marinus [with Botan.] Sea Navel-wort, L. 
Uni Licus Veneris [with Botan.] Navel-wort, I. 


the lower Venter, whereto the Navel - String of a young Child 


in the Womb is joined, and which is cut off eg. | 
the 


 Unp1L1cus in an Flligis, is that Focus about which 


| Motion of any revolving. Body is made, and which it reſpects 


28 its Centre; ſo that either the Focus or Centre-Point may be 
called Unmbilicas. LR IR | I 
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Uns1'Licus, the Navel, the Middle of the Mid · part of 
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\ Vuno'ns oe Plorifts) any pointed Sel or ri ny 
vgl of a Flower. 2 
- U'unr x; a Shadow or Shade, e 

UungA, a Perſon whom one who is invited to a Feaſt car- 
ries along with him, L. 

UMBRAGE,A —— Shadow, or Shade; alſo Suſpici- 

Jealouſy, Diſtruſt, or Miſtruſt; alſo a Pretence or Colour. 
e otous [wnbragenx, F.] _ Milton. 

UnuzraTlI'lE [umbratilis, L.] ſhad 7 

UursE “LL o [ambractium, or umbella, L. umbrella, Ital.] a 
Sort of wooden Frame covered with Cloth, put up over a 
Window to keep out the Sun; alſo a Skreen carried over the 
Head to defend from the San or Rain. 

 Unzr1'rtRovs [of 4mbra and fers, L.] Shadow -bringing. 

UnsBro'ss [umbroſus, L.] ſhady, caſting a great Shade. 

UmBro'seness 2 [ umbrofitas, L.] a thick Shadow of 

UnBRo'sITY Trees, Shadineſs. 

U MP1RAGE, the Power of deciding a Controverſ' ſy left 
to the 1 of two Arbitrators, in caſe they ſho 
not come to an Agreement about the Matter. 


Uur ix [prob. of an pere, F. a Father] a prudent Per- 


ſon, a third Man, choſen to put a final End to a Difference 
or Controverſy left to the Determination of two Arbitrators, 
in caſe they ſhould not come to an Agreement about the 
Matter. ; 

Un Jun, Sax. a negative Particle anſwering to in, L. and 
E] which being joined to the Beginning of many Engliſb 
Words takes from them their native Senſe, making them fig- 

* the contrary. 

na'BLE [of in, Neg. and habilis, L. j wanting Ability, 
incapable. 

Una'BLENEss of in and habilitas, Ly Inability, Incapa- 
bleneſs, e. 

Unacce'PTABLE [of in, Neg. and accepiabilis, L.] diſ- 
pleaſing, ungrateful. 

Unacce?'TaBLENEss [of in, acceptabilis, L. and neſs] 
| Diſpleaſingnels, Unſuitableneſs'to the Deſire, &c. | 

Unacco'unTABLE [of in, or an, and accomprer, O. F. and 
able] not to be accounted for, unreaſonable. 

Unacco'unTABLENESs, Unreaſonableneſs. 

UxAccusToMED (un accolitumt, F.] not accuſtomed to. 

UNA ATNTED [of un and accointe, F.] not knowing, 
ignorant. 

8 cTive. [of un and a#ivus, L.] not acting idle, flug- 
gi 

Una'cTiveness, Inactivity, Idleneſs, e. 

Un abDMo'NisHED [of un and admonitus, L.] not admo- 
niſhed, informed, or warned of, Milton. 

Una'pviseD lof un and avise, F.] raſh, without mature 
Deliberation or Advice. 


Una'pviszpness [of un, avis, F. and neſs) Wa 


rateneſs, Raſhneſs, Sc. Indiſcretion. 
Unarre'cTep [of zu and affectatus, L 
affected, without Affectation. 
Unavys' cTEDNEss, Freeneſs from Affectation, Simplicity. 
UnarrFe'cTiNG [non afficiens, L.] that does not move the 
Aﬀections, &c. 
Unai'pep of n and aider, F.] not helped or aſſiſted. 
UNnA'LIENABLE [inalienable, F.] that cannot be alienated. 
Una'L1ENABLENESs, Uncapableneſs of being alienated. 
UnaLlrto'wep ſof an and allous, F.] diſallowed. 


. affeft, F.] not 


Una'LTERABLE CLizalterable, F.] that cannot or may not 


be altered. 


Una/LTERABLENEsSS, Uncapableneſs of being, or Unlaw- 
fulneſs to be altered. 


Unana'zev [of an and ca ye, Sax.] without Amaz2ment. . 


Unani'mity Lunanimitas, L. unanimite, F.] an 

Una'nimovsness Agreement in Mind and Will. 
5 Una'x1imovs [urnanimis, L.] with one Accord or Con- 
ent. 

Uxa'xnsweRaBLE (of un, Neg. an e, Sax. and 
able that cannot be anſwered. | ne 


NA'NSWERABLENESs [of un, any pa nian, able, and 


1 5 Sax. ] Uncapableneſs of being anſwered. 
NAPPA'RENT (of zn and apparent, L.] not appearing, 
Milton. | 

UnayPea'saBLE [of un, appaiſer, F. and able] that can- 
not be appeaſed, implacable. 

' - Unareza'saBLENEss, Implacableneſo, Ege. 


UxaryRoaA'cHaBLE (of an epproacher, F. porn able) inac- 


- ceſſtble, that cannot be approached. df i 
* 3 Inacceſlibleneſs. | 3 
Arr. [ineptus, L.] unready, not diſpoſed to. 
Una A [ ineptitudo. L.] Havel, Indiſpoſition- 
, KGUED 
or diſputed: 
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Usa 75 of un and ade ©. F. not ranged in 
Order of Battle; 16 unclothed. 

Unassa'ygD. [of an and ſays, F.] un roved, whried,. | 

Unas!'srEv 25 wn and 4%, F.) without Aſſiſtanco. 

UnAssv'KED [of wn and affeurt, F.] not aſſurel 

Unasswa'cer [prob. of in and frades, L.] unappeaſed. 

UnaTTar'naBLE of n, artimere, L. and a#/e] not to be 
attained, 

 UnaTT#'meTED [of wn and attentare, L.] untried. 

UnxaTTe'xvTive [of an and weve F.] not giving Ear 


to, c. 
UnavarLABLE [of un, valve, L. valoir, F. and able 
that does not or cannot avail or ſucceed. | 


UnavarLABLENESs, the being not conducive, ſucceſsful, 
or prevailing, Unproſitableneſs. E 
Unavo'1DaABLE [inevitabilis, L.] inevitable. 
Unavo'tDABLENEss, Impoſſibility of being avoided. 
Unawa'xed [of an and pacian, Sax.] not awaked. 
Unawa'kes [of wn and gewahr, Teue.] unexpeRtedly. | 
To UNA R [devarrer, F.] to take away a Bar. 
UnBeco'minc [of un and bequemen, Text. or be and 
cpeman, Sax.) unſeemly, undecent. 
UnzBeco'mincness, Indecency. 


UNnBETRI“ENDED [of n * Sax. ] not dealt 


with friendlily, not having Frien 
Unzxzco'rTEx [of un and beFertran, Sax. j not begot- 
ten. 
UnBtcv'n [of wn and aginnan, Sax.] not begun. 
Unzenxe'LD [of un and behealvian, Sax.) not ſeen or 
looked upon, 
F UnBEL1'ty [of an and peleaya, Sax.] Unbelieving, Diff 
ence. 


UnBEL1'eveR [of us and gelea pan, Sax. to ew] an 
Infidel. 


T0 Unne'nD [of n and benden, Sax.] to ſlacken, to re- 


lax, to reduce a crooked or bent Thing to Straitneſs. 

Unzeni'cx [of un and benignns, L.] unfavourable, not 
bountiful, Milton. 

UxBexi'cyTED, not overtaken with Night or Darkneſs, 
not darkened or obſcured. 

UnsBenrT, flackened, made ftrait, &&c. 

Unszegsou'cnT [of un and geyecan, Sax.] without being 
beſeeched or fought to, Milton. 

To Unsyewi'Tca [of an, be, and picce, Sax.) to deliver 
from Witchcraft. | 

Uns1'ppen of wn and beowan, Sax.] cena 
uninvited. 


To Uxn1'xDd [of un and bingan, Sax.] to looſen what is 


bound. 

UnsTAMuN“ABTLE [of un and Slamable, F.] not to be found 
Fault with, innocent, He. 

UNnBLa'/MEABLENEss [of un, b/amable, F. and neſs] Un- 
deſervingneſs of Blame. | 

UnBLE'sT [of an and blegyian, Sax.) not bleſt, Milton. 

UnBLoo'py [of an and blodig, Sax. p not bloody. 

 Unzo1'LeD [of #7 and 4oville, F.] not boiled. 

To UR BOTT [of zn and bole, Sax.] to draw back a Bolt. 

UnsBo'neD [of n and ban, Sax. or been, Dan.] having 
the Bones taken out, without Bones. 

UnsBooTtep [of n and deboté, F.] without Boots. 

UnBorn [of u and bea nan, Sax.] not born. 

UnBo'rxprRED [deborade, F.] having no e or the 
Border taken off, c. 

To Uxnzo'som [of un and derm, Sax. ] to open or declare 
the Mind freely. | 

Ux BO“ nr ſof un and bob prob. of bycgean, Sax. 
to buy] not bought. 

Unzov'nD [of vn, and prob. bonven of binvan, Sax.) 
looſened, not tied up. | 

UnBovu'nDep [of an and bornes, F.] unlimited. 

UnBo'wELLED (of un and boyenuz, F.] having the Bow- 
els taken out. 

UnBow's'p [of un and bu une, Sar. ] diveſted of, or not in 
a Bower or Shade, L. 

To UnBra'es [of an and r 
Braces, to untie. 

UnBrace 4 Mallard [in Carving] means, Cut it ops. 


J to undo or * 


UnsBx1'pLeD [of % and bnidelian, Sam. an FI. 


without a Bridle, -&c. alſo unruly. 
UnsBRo'xen-[of un and bnecan, Sa.] whelles Ks 
7 Unsu'ckLE [of deboucleryB:J tolools # Bose 
Unsv1'ur [of in and 'byclian, Sev. not buided. 


7 Unzv'xc-ſprob. 5 Sax. Ko | 
to take out 2 Bang: het, | 
*of an and agua, 13 nog argued, reaſon- "| 
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7 Unzvu'rTox [dtbhetonner, Fe] te unde Buttons. 


Dxcarrsp [of u and kalner, Dan.) not called. 


"Uncano'nitatngss fof an, cmi, L. and w/5] the 
not being canonical or conformable to the Canons; alto. the 


being deſtitute of publick Approbation. 


Uxca'ranLr [incapax, L. incapable, F.] nbt capable. 
Unca'ranLaxgss [incapacitas, L.] Incapacity. 
T Uxca'ss [of un and vas, F. of caſa, L. a Cottage, 
* to take out of the Caſe. | 
NCASING of 4 Fox [with Sportſmen] is the Cutting it up, 


or Fleaing it. 


Uncav*'cnr, [prob. of an and capratrs, L.] not caught. 
Unce'zxTain [incertus, L. incertain, F.] not certain, 


doubtful. 


Unct'zTainry 7 [| incertitude, F. of L.] Dubiouſ- 
Unce'gTainness { neſs. | IS 
Unce'ss axT [non ceſſaus, L.] without giving over. 
Unce'ssaxnTLY [inceſanter, L. inceſſamment, F.] continu- 

ally. 8 
T, Uxcnya'in [dechainer, F.] to take off a Chain. 
Uxcna'nceaBLE [of un and changeant, F.] immutable. 

| Uncna'xGraBntss [of un, changeant, F. and neſs] Im- 
mutability. | | 

Uncna'rITABLE [of incharitable, F.] not charitable, Q. 
UncHa'RITABLENESS [of incharitable, F. and neſs] an 

uncharitable Diſpoſition. 

To UncHA RAM [decharmer, F.] to undo or take away a 

Charm. l | 

„ Uncna'sr [of un chaſte, F. of incaſtus, L.] not endued 

with Chaſtity. ; | 
UncxasTusss [of un chaftett, F. caftitas, L. and neſs} 
Incontinency, Lewdneſs, ; | 
Uxcue'wep [of un and ceopian, Sax.) not chewed. 
Uxcnarr'sTENED [of vn and Chriſtian] not baptized. 
Uxncnu'AchED [of un and kerche, Text. cy pic, Sax.] 
diſſelved from being a Church, excommunicated ; alſo. not 
churched, as a Woman that has lain in. | 
U'xcia, an Ounce, the 12th Part of a Roman Pound, L. 
U'xcra [in Pharmacy] the 12th Part of a Pound, contain- 
ing eight Drams. 

'NCI1AE [in Algebra] are the Numbers prefixed to the 
Letters of the Numbers of any Power produced from a bi- 
nomial, reſidual, or multinomial Root: Thus in the 

fourth Power of 2-3 that is 22 a a4 44abj-6aas 

bb+44a66 6, the Uncie are 4 6 4. 
U'xc1at [with Antiguaries] an Epithet given to certain 

large-fized Letters or Characters, antiently uſed in Inſcrip- 

tions, Epitaphs, De. | | 
UncrrcunciseD [incircumciſus, L.] not circumciſcd. 
Uncrircumci's10N, an uncircumciſed State, 
Uxc1'rcumsPECT [of un and circumſpectus, L.] unwary. 
Unci'vir [| incivilis, incivil, F.] not courteous. 

, Uxcrviuity 2 [incivilitas, L. incivilite, F.] Uncour- 
ee teouſneſs, Rudeneſs. 

| UncLa'p [of in and cla, or cla%gian, Sax. ] without 

Clothes. | 
To UncLa's? [of an and cleo pan, Sax.] to unlooſe Claſps. 
Un'cLs [azunculus, L. oncle, F.] a Father's or Mother's 

Brother, EE 3 
UncLea'x [of un and clæne, Sax. ] foul, polluted, 
WT. | | 
UncLEa'xness [of an and clænneyye, Sax.) Filthineſs, 
Impurity. | | 

'  UncLza'xsep [of an and clænyian, Sax.] not cleanſed. 

. Uncuz'rr [of an and cleo pan, Sax.] not cleaved or ſplit. 
To UxcLo'se [of an and cl, yan, Sax. ] to open. , 
UncLoyep [of un and enclover, F.] not cloyed or glutted 

with Meat, Sc. unſtopped, as a Piece of Ordnance that has 

been nailed up. | | | 
Uncor'rtp [decoiffe, F.] having the Coif pulled off, 
without a Coif. | | 
UncoLLE'CcTED [of un and collectus, L.] not gathered to- 
ether. | : "IO. 
- Unco'msep [of an and cxmban,\Sax.] not combed. 
Un-comE-AaT-ABLE, not to be come at or gotten. | 
UNn-CoME-AT-ABLENESS, Uncapableneſs of being come 


at or attained to. 


Unco'meLiness, Unbeſeemingneſs, Undecentneſs, Un- 
beautifulneſss. . N 
Unco'meLy, unſeemly, unhandſome. e eee 
UncolMrokrasLE (of un, Ie 5 comfurtare, L. to 
ſtrengthen, and a#/e] without Comfort, Eaſe, Pleaſure, or 
Satisfaction of Mind. 82 | | 
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| Uncounadhta, reren ee, 29 724590” 2 
P 

1 NCONEE1'yABLE [ncongevable, F.] not to be conceived 
or imagined; .- Ai e ann 144 ; 
 Inconcs1'vaBLENESs, Incomprehenſibleneſs. 5 
1 p [of un and concern, F.] not concerned, 
c. 
—*Unconcr"txzDxess [of n conternò, F. and nf) Indif- 
ference, Regardleſneſs. : | 

UnxconpeMmNaBLE [of 2 and cendamnable, F.] not de- 
ſerving to be condemnectc. | 

"Uxconpe'mxep [of vn and rnderinatns, L.] not con- 
demned. | EVEN | 

Uxconro'tmanLe [of 2 torformire, L. and ale] that 
does not conform. — Es | 
 Ugconpo'txMABLENEsSs, the not Conforming to, Difa- 
greeingneſs; | | 

Unco'xQUERABLE [of vn congrerir, F. able and neſs] 
Invincibleneſs. | | 

Unco'nsctonaBLE, unreaſonable, unjuſt, &c. 

Unco'xsctonaBLENEss [of an conſcius, L. able and neſs] 
Want of Conſcience, Unreaſonablenels. 

An UxcoxsTanT Per/on | Hieraglypbicaliy] was repreſent- 
ed by a Sea-Mew, that Bird being fo light that it is carried 
every Way by the Wind ; and ſuch an one was alſo ſignified 
by a Crab-Filh, becauſe it goes not always in the ſame Man- 
ner, but ſometimes forwards, and ſometimes backwards. 

UxcoxsrRATIN ABLE [of wn and contralgnable, F.] that 
cannot be conſtrained, Ee. | | 

UNcoxSTRA1'NED [of zz and cn/?raint, F.] uncompelled. 

Unconsv'mep | inconſumptrs, L. or un and conſame, F.;] not 
waſted, ſpent, c. ; | 

UneonTE'MNED Cv contemptus, L.] not deſpiſed. 

UnconTE'STABLE [/nconte/table, F. without Diſpute. 
3 [of un and controle, F.] without Con- 
troul. 

Unco'rDep [of vn and corde, F.] unbound, &. 

Unco'ss Pri [in Lam] q. d. ill ready,, a Plea for a 

Unques Pri & Defendant being ſued for a Debt due on 
a Day palt to ſave the Forfeiture of his Bond, c. by affirm- 
ing that he tendered the Debt at the Time and Place, and that 
there was none to receive it, and alſo that he is yet ready to 
pay the ſame, F. — 

UncorrE'CTeD [ incorrectus, L.] unpuniſhed, unmended. 

Uncorrvu'PTNEss, Incorruption. | 

To Uxco'ver [derouvrir, F. ] to take off a Cover, Ec. 

To Uxnco'uveLe [ecoupler, F.] to ſeparate, 

Uxcov'rn' [uncu%, Sax. unknown] ſtrange, hard to be 
underſtood, harſh, barbarous. 

Uncov'THNess [of uncu*8ney ye, Sax.] Hardneſs to be 
underitood, Unuſualneſs, Strangeneſs, Roughneſs, Harſh- 
neſs, Barbarouſneſs. 

UNCREa'TED [zincreatus, L. incrie, F.] not created. 

Uncro'wNeD [of incoronatus, L.] not crowned ; alſo de- 
prived of the Crown, depoſed. NY 

U"xcTion Leni, F.] an Anointing. 

U*xcTuous [of unctis, L.] oily, greaſy, fatty. 


U'xcruovsxtss [of onctugité, F, unitiv, L. and neſs] 


Oilineſs, Greafinefs. 


Uxcu'LTivaBLE [of zn and caltive, F. and able] that 
cannot be cultivated. 


Uncu'LTiVATED [incultus, L. inculté, F.] not tilled, &fc. . 


Uxcvu'sABLENEss [of incurable, F. and neſs] Uncapable- 
neſs of being cured. | | 
Uncvu'reD N un and curatus, L.] unhealed. 
U*xcus, a Hook, IL. | | | 
Uxcvs [with Surgeons] a Hook to draw a dead Child out 
of the Womb. . | . 
_ Uxcu'sromaBLE [of un coutume, F. and able] not liable 
to pay Cuſtom. . e | 
Uncvu'sTomED, that has not paid Cuſtom. 


Uxpav'xTeD [indomitus, L. indemte, F.] not diſhearten- 


ed, intrepid, 8 gig © 
UnDav'nTEDNEssS, a 
UnDE'cacon Ess, 


eleven Sides. : 


* 


J 2 regular Polygon of 


-  Unvpzz' [in Hertpdep] waved, reſembling Waves. 
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_ ** Unco'uroxTABLENEss [of an confort, E. of confortatio, ©, Un 
L. and neſs] Uneaſineſs, Unpleafingneſs, Unſatisfy ingneſs. 3 Unpzr1i'LgD 
_ ._ Unco'uman [of an and communis, L.] unuſual, are. 
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UN 
Unnpernaver {of un and fr, F.] not pay d. 
Unorx [unde n, Sax.) beneath. ea 85 
To Unvzr-31D {of under bidban, Sex.) to bid leſs than 
the Value. 
EO PEOIIEY [of unde n bindan, Sex.) to bind under- 
neath. 

UnDER-CHAMBERLAIN [of the Exchequer] an Officer 
who cleaves the Tallies written by the Clerk, and reads the 
ſame, that the Clerks and Comptrollers of the Pell may ſee 
that their Entrance be true. 

Unptr-rooT [of under yo, Sax.] 

To Unbzx-c1'sD [of unden (gy bn, Sax. } | 

7 Unygs-co [of unde h- Fan, Sax.) to bear, or ſuffer. 

Unvtr-yaxD [unven-hand, Sax. ] clandeſtinely. | 

To Unper-Lay (of unven-lecgan, Sax. ] to put under. 

U'xverLinG [of unde w Sax. and ling] a mean Perſon, 
an Inferior. | 

Unpermintp [of unde h, Sax. and mine, F.] made hol- 
low underneath ; alſo circumvented. | 

U'xpErMosT [unven mays, Sax.] the loweſt. 

UnpERNR'ATH [unven-beneop, K below. 

To UxpkR-ri' [unveN-pinvan, Sax. ] to put Pins in be- 
low. | 

Unptr-rIiNNING = Architect.] a Term uſed to expreſs 
the Bringing up a Building with Stone under the Ground- 
ſels. | 

7 Unver-yro'e [onder proppen, Du.] to ſupport with 
a Prop. | 

To 5 [of unde n and prob. yellan, Sax.] to ſell 
cheaper than the common Price or Value. 

Unptr the Sea [ Sea-Phraſe] a Ship is ſaid to be ſo, when 
ſhe lies ſtill, or waits for ſome other Ship, with her Helm 
laſh'd or ty'd up alee. ey 

Unvpek the Sun-Beams [in Afrol.] is when a Planet is not 
fall ſeventeen Degrees diſtant from the Body of the Sun 
either before or after it. 

To Unperxyxoye, to heave up, by putting a Prop or Le- 
ver underneath. | : | 

To UnverxsTA'ND [of unde n YTantan, Sax.] to apprehend, 
to tay in Mind. 

NDERSTA'NDING, Apprehenſion, Knowledge. 

UnpersTa'xDinG [in Hieroglyphicks) an Underſtanding 
employed in the Search of ſublime Myſteries was, by the 
Antients, repreſented by an Eagle. 

To UNDERTAKE of unveN, Sax. and tager, Dan.] to 
take upon one, to take in Hand, to manage, to endeavour to 
2 to enterprize; alſo to be Bail or Surety for, to anſwer 

or. 

UnDperTaA'kER [of unde h, Sax. and tager, Dan.] a Mana- 
ger of a Buſineſs, eſpecially ſome great Work. 

UnperTaA'KERs [of the King] the Deputies of the Pur- 
veyors. | 

UnprrTaA'kERs, Perſons who provide all Neceſlaries for 
the decent Interment of the Dead. 2 

UnpERTA“KEN [of unde h, Sax. and tager, Dan. or un- 
dertangen, Teut.] enterpriſed ; anſwered for another, Sc. 

To UNDER VAL u [of unde n and valeur, F. of valor, L.] 
to eſteem or account leſs than the Worth, Ce. 

UNDERVA'LUEMENT, a Diſparagement, Cc. 

U'xper-woop (unde n- uu, Sax.) Coppice, or any 
Wood that is not reckon'd as Timber. 

7o Unver-worx [of under. yeoncan, Sax. ] to work for 
an under Price. | 

DUN DEN RI“ T TEN [of unde n- ꝓyhivan, Sax. ] ſubſcribed. 

5 [of un, neg. and de and /ervi, F.] unmerit- 
ed. 

UNDETE'R MINED [of indeterminatus, L. indetermine, F.] not 
determined. | 

Unpevo'uT [indevot, F.] irreverent. 

UnD3sCHARGED - [of an and dechargs, F.] not diſcharged. 

UNnD1SCIPLINED [of 2 and diſcipline, F.] uninſtructed or 
taught, Sc. | 8 

UnDp1sT1'NGUISHED [of an and diftingae, F.] not diſcerned 
from others, e. 8 | 

UnD1sT1'NGUISHABLENESS [of indiſtinguibilis, L. and neſs] 
Uncapableneſs of 'being diſtinguiſhed. 


To Unvo [of unvoen, Sax.) to take to Pieces what 


was put together; allo to ruin. 
To Unpoa Boar [with Hunters] is to drels it. 


Urvo'xe fof undoen, Sax.] not wrought, performed, 


Oc, allo ruined. 1 | 

- Uxpo'usred [indubitatus, L.] certain. RES 

Jo Unvre'ss [prob. of uz and dreſſer, F.] to pull off one's 
Clothes 1 3 5 25 
_ U'xDREss, a Diſhabille. 
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| Unvui'sp (of an and ad Nan, Sax.] not dried. 


Unvpvu's Linden, F.] not due, undeſerved. 


Unpu'snzss [of uz, neg. deu, F. and 26% Unjuſtneſs 


'Unmeetneſs. | 

U'xDULATED [undulatus, L.] made after the Manner of 
Waves, as watered Silks and Stuffs, and the Grain of Wain- 
ſcot, &&c. | "I | 

UnpuLla'TiON, a Motion like that of Waves, L. 

UnpuLla'Tion of the Air, the Waving of the Air to 
and fro. 

UnpuLa'riox [in Phyficks] a Kind of tremulous Motion 
or Vibration in a Liquid, or a fort of wavy Motion whereby 
a Liquid alternately riſes and falls like the Waves of the Sea. 

UnpuLa'T1ON [in Surgery] a Motion enſuing in the Mat- 
ter contained in an Abſceſ, upon ſqueezing it. | 

U'xpuLaToRyY Motion, the ſame as Undulation. 

Unpu'risuLNess (of un, neg. deu of devair,. F. and neſs] 
Diſobedience to Parents, Ec. | | 

UNnzAa'sINEss [of vn, neg. aiſe, F. and neſs] Unquietneſs 
of Mind, a being in Pain, &c. | 

Unza'sy [mal-aiſe, F.] pained, diſturbed in Mind. 

Uneg'LoQUENTNEss [of un, eloquens, L. and neſs] Want 
of Eloquence. 

| renn (of un and employt, F.] not uſed or em- 
p:oy'd. | | 

Uxegnpow'eÞ [of un, neg. and duvaire, F.] having no 
Dowry. | 

Unte'qQuatngss [inegqualitas, L. inegalite, F.] Inequality. 

1 [of Ln — and 9 A; infallible. s 

Une'venness [of un zyen and ne Te, Sax.] UnequaY- 
neſs, a not having Plainneis or Smoothneſs. | 

Unz'xzcuTep [of n and execute, F.] not executed. 

UNexyeg'cTep [of an and expefatus, L. ] not looked for. 

Uxxgxye'cTepwess [of un, expefatus, L. and neſs] the not 
being looked for; Surprizingneſs. 

a Lon us [of un and experientia, L.] not having 
try'd. 
UNnzgxre'RTNEss [inexpertus, L. and neſs] Unskilfulneſs. 

UngxTi'NGcuilsHABLE [of inextinguibilis, L. &c.) Un- 
quenchableneſs. | 

UxEgxPRE'SSIBLENESs [of un, expreſſus, able and neſs] Un- 
utterableneſs. 

Unra'is [of un and xæge h, Sax.] unjuſt. 

Unra1'RNess [of un and xæ Fe hne ye, Sax.] Unjuſtneſs, 
Diſhoneſty. SUES 

UnrarTHFULNEss [infidelite, F. of L.] Infidelity. 

UnFa'sH10NED [of un fagonnt, F.] unformed, c. 

To Unras'Ten [of un and anfaſten, Teut.] to unlooſe or 
undo what was faſt. 

 Unrga'ruzred [of zu xæ de n, Sax. ] not fledged or co- 
vered with Feathers. | 

Cnrep [of n, and feden, Dan. n, Sax. ] not fed. 

UxTEITONED [of un feint, F. of fingere, L.] ſincere. 

Uxrr'IoxEDNESs, Sincerity. 

Unerz'xcep [prob. of indefenſus, L.] having no Fence. 
\ FE'TTERED ſof un Fe xede ſiian, Sax. ] without Fetters, 
c. 5 

N [of an and fini, F. of finitus, L.] not end- 
ed, Sc. 

UNe1'Txess [prob. of un fait, F. and neſs] Unaptneſs, 
Unmeetneſs. 

Unri'xzpxess [of un, neg. and fixe, F. of fixus, L. and 
neſs] an unfixed State or Temper, Unſettledneſs. 

To Ux OLD [of un and ꝓeal dan, Sax. ] to lay open, to explain. 

Unro'rcep [of un, neg. and forct, F.] unconſtrained. 

UnrFortsze'N [of an and ꝓo he yeon, Sax.] not ſeen be- 


forchand. 


Unro'xmeD [informis, L.] not put into Form. 

Uxro' MRD Stars [with Aron. ] are thoſe Stars which are 
alſo called nebulous or cloudy, and are ſcarce to be ſeen 
by the bare Eye, or even by a Teleſcope. | 

Unro'sTiFlED [of un and * F.] not fortifſied. 

NFO'RTUNATE [of infortune, F. of infortunatus, L. ] un- 
lucky, unhappy. : 
NFOR'TUNATENESS | infortunitas, L. infortune, F. and 
ne/s] Unhappineſs, Unluckineſs. $7 
| Unro'unp [of n and yinvan, Sax.) not found. 

Unrsyque'sTeD [of in frequentatus, L. frequentt, F.] not 
often gone to. FG ® 

Unr81z'NDLINEss [of un FNeonvlice and nee, Sax.] 
an unfriendly Diſpoſition or Treatment. 2 
 Unxgvui'rruLNEss [of un fruit, F. of frufus, L. and 
xullneYYe, Sax. ] Sterility, Barrenneſs. Y 


- Unev'rnis4eD [of ww and faurni, F.] without Furniture. 
nA, awkward, unhandy. | 
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Unear'sxntss, Awkwardneſ ese. 
Unoat'xnrul [of un gagne, F. and full] not producing 


Gain. 


UscAAxis nE [of wn, neg. and garni, F.] not ſet off 
with Garniture. +4 2. 
. Unca'THERED [of un and ga*Senian, Sax.] not gathered. 

Uncz'Lp [ungelv, Sax.) i. e. not to be redeemed by a 


pecuniary Compenſation ; as if a Man were killed in com- 


mitting of a Felony, he-was to lie in the Field unburied, and 


no dee Compenſation ſhould be made for his Death. 


NGENTY/LENESs [of un, gentilitas, L. gentileſſe, F.] Un- 


gentility. 


UseExrIENESs 2 un, neg. 3 L.] Untameneſs, 
Rudeneſs, the Oppolite to Mildnels. 

To UND [of un and gy Nan, Sax.] to looſen or un- 
tie a Girdle, &c. | 

Uncrxr [of un and F, vel, Sax.) ungirded. 

To UncLu's [of un and glutinare, L.] to unfaſten what 


is _ 
nco'pLILY [of an Fodlice, Sax.] impiouſly, &c. 

Uxco'pLiness [of an Fovlicney ye, Sax.] Impiouſneſs, c. 

UxcopLy [of un Fodlic, Sax. ] not fearing God, c. 

UnGo'veRNABLENESS (of un gouverne and habilite of ha- 
bilitas, L.] an ungovernable Te mper. 

N Ra'cious [ungracieux, F. of gratioſus, L.] void of 
race. 

Uncra'ciousxess [of un gracienſitb, F. gratigſita] Void- 
neſs of Grace. | 

UxcRra'TEFuL [ingratus, L. ingrat, F.] unthankful. 

* UncRATEFULNEss [ingratus, L. and xullne Ye, Sax.) In- 
gratitude. 

U'x GEN [ungrenturm, L.] Ointment. 

UncvexTaA'rla, the Art of compounding and makin 
Ointments, L. | 

Unxcve'xrum, a ſweet Ointment, a Perfume, a Salve, L. 

Uncvute'NTUM 4armiarium, Weapon-Salve, L. 

U'xcv1s, the Nail of a Finger or Toe, a ſimilar white 
and hard Part which ſecures the Ends of them from exter- 
nal Injuries, and is alſo an Ornament to them, L. 

D' xu, [with Anat.] a little thin Bone in the great 
Corner of the Orbit of the Eye, in which is a Hole, in 
which the Lacrymal Gland lies. | 

U'xcvLa, the Hoof a Beaſt, L. 

U'ncula * Geometricians] is the Section of a Cylinder 
cut off by a Plane, paſſing obliquely thro' the Plane of the 
Baſe and Part of the Cylindrick Surface. 

UncvuLla [with Surgeons] a Sort of hooked Inſtrument for 
extracting a dead Fztus out of the Womb, L. | 

Uxcvlvs [with Botaxifts] a little Speck of a dif- 

Uxev 1'cuLvs 8 terent Colour from the reſt of the Pe- 
tala or Flower-Leaves, L. 15 

UxnnaA'BIT ABLE [of an, neg. and habitable, F. of L. ] not 
capable or fit to be inhabited. 

UnHra'BITABLENESS, an uninhabitable Quality, oe 

UxnALTOWED [of zn and halgian, Sax. ] unſanctified, 
prophane. 

Unaxa'LTERED [of un and halter, Du. hal yd ne, Sax.] 
without a Halter, Sc. 18 

Unna'xupiness [of un handig, Du. and neſs] Awk- 
wardneſs. | ; 

UnHra/npsoMENEss [ [ncerte Etym. unleſs prob. of un, 
neg. hantYom and ne Ye, Sax. g. d. not done by any artful 
Hand] Indecency, Unbecomingneſs, Rudeneſs. 

Unnra'ePiness {of zu, neg. and prob. Happus, Brit. 
and ne] Unfortunateneſs, Wretchedneſs, &fc. UG 

To Unnua'xBour [of un and he hebe na, Sax. ] to diſlodge. 

To Unua'RNess [of deſharnachtr, F. to take off the Har- 
neſs. | 

To Unna'se [of un and hzpy, Sax.] to undo a Haſp. 

UnngALABLE [of an and hælan, Sax.] incurable. 

 Unnza"LTHFULNESS @ [of an hel and fullneſYe, Sax. }] 

UnnxeAa'LTHINESS. S Sicklineſs, an unhealthful Quality 


or Condition. | 


Unnza'sr [of vr and hu pan, Sax. to hear] not heard, 

Uxea'rTy [of an heo hd, Sax. ] infincere. _ 

Unuze'DruULNgss [of an-hevan, and Yullney ye, Sax.] 
Careleſneſs, Regardleineſls. _ | | 

To Unxince [of un and Hinge, Du.] to take off the 
Hinges ; to diſorder. a . 

Uxno'LINESS [of zu halig and ney ye, Sax.] Unſancti- 
fiedneſs, Profaneneſs. W | | 
Unro'nssr -[:nboneſtus, L.] diſhoneſt, 
To Unnoo'pwink [of zn, hov, and pincian, Sar. ] to 


remove any Thing that obſtructs the Sight, - 
70 Unxo'ox' [of an and hoce, 92 to take off from a 


1 
KS 


HU N | 


Fd Uxuo'ssE (of un and; ho ye, Sax.] to pull off a 
orſe. 4 5 | 
Unnv'ar [of an and hy nr, Sax. ] having receiv'd no In- 
J , Se. We R 
xNHuU'sBANDED [of an huy an Houſe, and bonda, Sax. 

a Husband] not managed with good Husbandry, 

U'nicorn [of anus one, and cornu, L. a Horn] is by 
ſome ſuppoſed to be a very rare and beautiful Beaſt, like an 
117284 having one long Horn in the Middle of the Forehead 
twiſte 

Sea-Unicorn, a Fiſh about eighteen or twenty Foot in 
11 having a Head like an Horſe, and a white Horn in 
the Middle of the Forehead about five Handfuls long. Its 
Scales are as big as a Crown-Piece, and it hath fix large Fins 
like the End of a Galley- Oar. | | 

Ux1co'sxovus [wricornis, L.] having but one Horn. 

_ U'nrrorm [wniformis, L.] of one Form or Faſhion, re- 
gular, having all Parts alike even. | 

UniForm Flowers N are ſuch as are all around of the ſame 

Unirorm Plants & Figure, having the fore and back 
Parts as alſo the right and left Parts exactly alike. 

Unirorm Motions [of Bodies) are the fame with equable 
or equal Motions. 

Univo'tmitTy [wniformitas, L.] Regularity, a Similitude 
or Reſemblance, as in Figures of many Sides and Angles re- 
ſpectively equal and anſwerable one to the other. | 

U'nirorRmMLY [uniformiter, L. uniformement, F.] after an 
uniform Manner. 

To U'xity [unificare, L.] to make one, to reconcile. 

UNINFLAMMABLE, that cannot be made to flame or be ſet 
on Fire. | 52 

UNiMa'GINABLE [of zn and inaginable, F.] not to be 
imagined. : | 

UxIuuo' K TAL [of un and immortalis, L.] not immortal, 
mortal, Milton. | | 
UnimyPLo'y'p [of #1 and employt, F.] not made uſe of, 
Ec. 

Uninpea'RED, not having gained Affection. 

UninHa'sBiTED [of un and inhabitatus, L.] not dwelt in. 

UN1NTELLIGIBLENEss [of un intelligible, F of L. and 
neſs] Uncapableneſs of being underſtood. | 

Un1nTERrRU'PTED [of un and interruptus, L.] continual. 

Uninvi'tep [of an and invite, F. of L.] not invited. 

To UnyoiwT [dcjoindre, F.] to put out of ſoint. 

 U'nion, the Combining or Joining ſeveral Things into 
one Society, Concord, or Agreement, eſpecially that which 
ariſes from ſolemn Leagues, offenſive and defenſive, made 
by Sovereign Princes and States. | | 

Union [in an Eccleſiaſtical Senſe] is a Combining or Con- 
ſolidating of two Churches into one. 

Union of Acceſſion, is when the united Benefice becomes 
a Member and Acceſſory of the Principal. | 

Un1on by Confuſſon, is that where the two Titles are ſup- 
preſſed and a new one created including both. 

Uxiox philoſophical [according to Dr. Grew] is uſed for 
one of the three Ways of Mixture, being the. Joining toge- 
ther of Atoms or inſenſible Particles ſo as to touch in a 
5 as is ſuppoſed to be the Caſe in the Cryſtallization of 

alts, Se. | 


Ux1on [in Arcbitect.] is the Harmony between the Co- 
lours in the Materials of a Building. 

Union [in Metaphyficks] is the Concourſe of many Beings 
in order to make one Individual. 

Eſential Ux1on [in Metaphyficks] is when many incom- 
plete Beings, adapted to one another, concur to make one 
Eſjential Individual. Thus as in the Compoſition of a Body, 
Matter and Form, are more ęſentially united; ſo the Ele- 
ments in all mixt Bodies, are united by an 2/ential Union. 

Perſonal Un1on [in 2 is when two Natures are 
ſo united as to make one Perſon. The Union of the divine 
and human Nature, in the Perſon of our Saviour Chriſt, is 
the only Inſtance that can be given of this Union. | 

Accidental Union [in Metaphyficks) is when many Cauſes 
accidentally occur, to make one Thing by Accident. 

Vierbal Uxiox [in Metaphyficks] conſiſts only in the bare 
Agreement of Words. | 

Real Union [in Mezaphyficks)} is the Concourſe of many 

diſtinct Beings, in order to the forming one Individual. 
Union [in Painting] is the Symmetry or Agreement be- 
tween the ſeveral Parts of a Piece of Painting, fo that they 


apparently conſpire to form one Thing. > Cat | 
Un1ox-Pearls, thoſe Peatls which grow in Couples, the 


beſt Sort of Pearls. | 


W 


+ To UnjoinT @ Bittern [Corving-Term] is to cut it up. 7 = 


_- U'ni1ns0n [4 uniſonus, L.] one and the , fame Sound, 
whehter by one 


oice, or divers Voices ſounding in the fame 
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Tone, of the Agreement of two Notes or Strings of an In- 
ſtrument in one and the ſame Tone. r * 
Ur [wnitas, L. unit, F.] the firſt ſignificant Figure of 
a Number, or the Figure 1, as in 322, the laſt two Figures 
on the Right- Hand is the Unit or Place of Units. 
united. 

UniTA'Rr1ans, à Name aſſumed by the Antitrinitarians, as 
making a Profeſſion of preſerving the Glory and Attribute of 
Divinity to One only. | 

70 Une enirr, L.] to join two or more together, to 
make or become one. . 

Unt riov [in Surgery] the Uniting of disjointed Parts. 

U'niry [nnitas, L. unite, F.] Union, Agreement, Ofc. 

Unity ſin God] is an incommunicable Attribute by 
which he is one and no more. 

Unity [in Metaphy/itks] is the Indiviſion of any Being, 
J. e. the Diviſion of its Eſſence implying ſuch a Contra- 
dition, that, except a Thing can be divided from itſelf, it is 
impoſlible to divide it. | | 

Real Unity [in Merapbyſicts] is that which, without any 
Operation of the Mind, is really in every particular Being. 

Rational Unity [in Metaphyſicks] is that common Nature 
that-is diffus'd in all the Particulars of any Kind, yet by the 
Operation of the Underſtanding is made one. 

Uniry [in Arith.] the firſt Principle of Number. 

Unity of Piſeſton [in Law] a joint Poſſeſſion of two 
Rights by ſeveral Titles; as when a Man, holding Land by 
Leaſe, afterwards buys the Fee Simple, which extinguiſhes 
his Leaſe, and he is now become Lord of the ſame. 

Uniry fin Dramatick Performances] 1s three-fold, of 
Action, Time, and Place. Theſe Unities have been eſta- 
bliſhed by Criticks to bring the Drama as near Nature as is 
poſſible. | 

UniTy Action, is the firſt of the three Unities appropriated 
to the Drama; two Actions that are different and indepen- 
dent will diſtract the Attention and Concernment of the Au- 
ditors, and ſo of conſequence fruſtrate the Delign of the Poet, 
which is to move Terror and Pity. 

U'nity and Wiſdom [ Hieroglyphically] were repreſented 
by the Sun and its beautiful Beams. 

Unju'pcep [of vn and judicatus, L.] not judged or tried. 

Unive'rsALNEsSs [wniverſalite, F. of L.] Univerſality. 

Unive'r8aL [aniverſalis, L.] general, belonging or ex- 
tending to all, common. 
 UniversAL Equino#ial Dial, a mathematical Inſtrument 
to find the Latitude, the Hour of the Day, and moſt Pro- 
poſitions on the Globe. | 

An Unive'rsau [with Logicians] that which is common 
in ſeveral 'Things, a Predicable. 


Univer8AL incomplex [in Logick] is ſuch as produces one 


only Conception in the Mind, and is a ſimple Thing which 
reſpects many, as -»man Nature. | 

UxIVERSAL complex. [in Logick] is either an univerſal Pro- 
poſition, as every Whole is greater than its Parts; or elſe what- 
ever raiſes a manifold Conception in the Mind, as the Defi- 
nition of a rational Creature. | 

Unive/rs8aLlisTs Arminians, Remonſtrants, thoſe Perſons 
who hold univerſal Redemption. 

Uxiversa'LiITY [wuniver/alitas, L.] a being univerſal, Ge- 
nerality. | 

Metaphyſical Universatity [with Schoolmen)] is that 
which excepts nothing, as every Man is mortal. 

Moral Uxiversatity [with Schoofmen] is that which 
admits of ſome Exception, as all Men are ambitious. 

Uni1veRSALS in cauſing lin Logic] are ſuch as are the 
common efficient Cauſes of divers Effects, as the dun, &c. 

UNIVERSAILS i diſtributing [in Logict] are common or 
univerſal Signs, as all, none, &c. | 

UniveRsSALS in knowing [in Logick] are ſuch as know all 
Things, as the Under/landing, &c. 

UNIVERSALS i repreſenting [in Logick] are Images or 
Ideas of univerſal Things, as a Man, a Houſe, &c. 

UniveRsSALs in fignifying [in Logick] common Words 
that ſignify many Things, as a Stone, an Animal. 5 

UxIVERSALS in being or exiſting [in Logic] are Natures 
which exiſt in ſeveral, as Humanity in John, Thomas, &c. 

UNIVERSALS in predicating [in Logick] are ſuch as do ex- 
iſt in many Things, and are ſeparately predicated of them all, 
as unum, ens. | | 

Un1'verss [mundus univerſus, L.] the whole Frame of 
material Beings, the whole World. | 4 

Unive'ssiry [univerſitas, L.] the Whole in general. 

Univsg'ssiTY [un Civil Lam] a Body Politick or Cor- 
poration. _. | | . | 


Uni'TaBLE'Fof wnitur and habilis, L.] capable of being 


UN | 


Unrve'rsiry, a Nurſery for Learning, where Yourh.- 
inſtructed in the ee Arts, and Slences ; . 

8 err L. Jof one Sound or Name. 
Untvo'caL Terms {with Legiciamt] are ſuch i 
and Nature is the ohh J e Fans 

Unrvocar Signs Fin Surgery] are Signs of the Fractü 
of the Skull, iz. 2 o sicht, Lok Jerry 
ing, Sc. | 4 

Unrvo'caL Generation [in Phyficks} the Antients hel 
that all perfect Animals were produced by Univacal ELIT 
on, i. e. by the ſole Union or Copulation of Male and Fe. 
male of the ſame Species; and that Inſects were produced 
by Equivocal Generation without any Seeds, and merely by 
the Corruption of the Earth exalted and, as it were, impreg- 
nated by the Rays of the Sun. 

Unyu'sr [injuftus, L. injuſfte, F.] 

Unv'srLy Lie, L. injuftement, F.] 

Unyvu'sTxEss Cinjafria, l. injuftice, F.] Injuſtice. 

UNKA'RDNESS, Solitarineſs, Loathſomeneſs. | 
3 MBED [of zn and cæmban, Sax. incomptus, L.] not 


To Unxe'xxnEgL [of un and chenil, F. canile, L. 
or rouze out of AL rt EIFS» 18 2 


UnxrNpwess [of zz, and prob. cyn, Sax. or 
and neſs] Unffzen obo g ” 7 1 We 
U'xxLE [oncle, F.] the Brother of a Father or Mother. 

UXEXI' T Cof n and cn;Tran, Sax. ] not knitted, 

UXXNOWIxo [of an and cna pan, Sax.] ignorant. 

Unxxo'wn [of an and ena pin, Sax. ] not known. 

To UnLace [delacer, F.] to looſen or take off a Lace. 

To UnLa'ce a Coney [in Carving] is to cut it up. 

To UNLapz [of #7 and hladian, Sax. ] to unload. 

UnLa'ce [unlage, Sax. ] a wicked or unjuſt Law. 

UnLame'NTED [of zu and /amente, F of lamentatus, L.] 
not bewailed. 


UnLawruL [of unlaga and yull, Sax. 
* * ax.] contrary to 
UnLraw'ruL Aſſembly [in Law) is the Meeting of three or 
more Perſons together by Force, to commit ſome unlawful 
Act, as to aſſault any Perſon, Cc. tho' they do not com- 
mit it. : 
UxLawruLNEss [of un la Fa, Law, and Full 
Illegitimateneſs. ; re 


UNnLEa'RNEDNEss [of un leo nian and 
Voidneſs of Erudition by Lanning Ve, Sa! 
To UNLEA'SH [ Hunting-Phraſe] is to let looſe the Leaſh 
or Line, in order to let the Dogs go after the Game. 
UNLEAVENED {| ſans /evain, F. ] not fermented with 
Leaven. | 
 UnL11B1'DiNovs [of n and Jibidinaſus, L.] not luſtful, 
free from Luſt, Milton. | 
Un11'cexs'p [of an and /icence, F.] not having Allowance 
or Permiſſion, Milton. 
UnLi'GaTsome, obſcure, Milton. 
Ux11xz [of un and Felic, Sax.] not like. 
UNLIKELINEss, Improbability. | 
E [of an Felic and neyye, Sax.] Diſſimili- 
tude. ; 
UNnurY'MiTED [of an and /imite, F. of L.] not bounded. 
ULI“ ur ED Problem [in Geom.] is ſuch an one as is ca- 
pable of infinite Solutions; as to divide a Triangle given into 
two equal Parts, to make a Circle paſs through two Points 
aſſigned, &c. t 
To UxLoap [of n and hlavan, Sax.) to unburthen. 
To UnLo'ck [of ꝝn and loc, of belucan, Sax. ] to open 
or undo a Eock. | 
UxLoo'xeD for [of un and locian, Sax.] unexpetted. 
To UNnLoo'st [ot zu and looſen, Du. leyan, Sax.] to 
looſen. 
UNnLov'tLYy [of un luye and welic, Sax.] unamiable. 
UNnLo'veLINEss [of an lu ye of lu plan and ney ye, Sax.] 
Undeſervingneſs of Love, Unhandfomeneſs. . 
S019 500 NEss [of an luck, Da. and neſs] Unfortunate- 
nels. a 
UxLv'cxx, unfortunate. | | | 
To UnLlvu'Tsz [of an and /utum, Clay, L.] to take. off the 
Lute, Loam, or Clay, from ſome Chymical Veſſel that has 
been lute. 9 
Unma'pz [of zu and macan, Sax.] not made. 


Jo Unma'N [of an and man] to deprive of Manhood; al- | 


ſo to behave unbecoming a Man. "Me | 
Unma'xLiNEss [of an Man and gelicneyye,  Sax.] Be- 
haviour unbecoming a Man. 


UNnMA'NNERLINESS [of n neg. manitres, F. and likeneſs] | 


—undecent Behaviour. 1 
| | | UNA“ 


— 
\ 


of Underſtand. - 


\ 2 


UN 
Unna uu [of an and mananvpier, F.] uncultivated, un- 
AMA'KK RD, not taken Notice of or obſerv'd, "Milton. 
UxMa'srIED; [demarit, F.] not married, e. 


To UnuA ART [demarier, F.] to diſſolve the matrimo- 
nial Contract. | 


To Un [demaſquery F.] to take off a Mask, to expoſe 


yo | | : 
Unma'sTERED {of zu and maitre, F.] not overcome. 
Unma'sTED [demate, F. or un and chæ v, Sax.] with- 
out Maſts. | | 
Unma'rcneD [of zu and maet, Du. (Maca, Sax. a Com- 
panion] not coupled, not aired; not equalled. 
UnxmMa'TTED [of un and (QQzatte, Sax.] not matted. 
Unuz'aninc [of vx and mænan, —_ without Meaning. 
UnMEa'sURABLE, that cannot be meaſured. 
UnmMea'sURABLENESs. [of an meſurable, F. and neſs] Im- 
menſeneſs, Uncapableneſs of being meaſured. - 
Unur/piTaTeD [immeditatui, L.] not meditated. 
_Unmee'T [of un and e be, Sax.] unfit, unbecoming. 
UnmEz'sTNEss {of un ebe and nee, Sax.] Unfitneſs, 
Se. 112 | 
Unmz'LTED {of un and mylvan, Sax.] not made fluid. 
Unuz'xKciror [of un merci and ful] cruel, c. 
UnmE'RC1FULNEsSs [of un merci, F. and fulneſs] Cruelty. 
Unm1i'npeuLNess [of zn gemynvian, Sax. and neJYe] 
Heedleſneſs, Regardleſneſz. 
Unm1'NGLED [of un gemanigan, Sax.] unmixed. 
UnmoLE'sTED [of un moleſie, F. of moleſtatus, L.] not 
diſturbed. | | 
To Uxwo'or [demarer, F.] to weigh Anchor, 
Unmo'vEABLE [of un or immobilis, or mouvoir, F. and able] 
not to be moved. | 
UnMo'vgABLENEss [of immobilitas] Fixedneſs, Stedfaſt- 
nels. | 
Unxmo'vepr [immotus, L.] not moved. 


0 


To UnmuFFLE [of an mu, a Mouth, and xealyian, Sax. 


to hide] to take off a Muffler. | 

Unna'TURAL Cum naturalis, L.] contrary to Nature, in- 
human. 

UnNna'TURALLY [of un and naturaliter, L. naturalement, 
F.] after an unnatural Manner. | 

Unna'TuRrALNEss [of un and naturalis, L. and neſs] Re- 
pugnancy to Nature; alſo an unnatural or inhuman viour 
or Diſpoſition, 

 Unxz'eassariness [of an neg. and neteſſitas, L.] the not 

being neceſſary. | 


UnNEgcesaRy [of un and neceſſaire, F. of L.] not need- 
ful. ; 5 
UnNEgepevul [of an neav and pull, Sax. ] unneceſſary. 

UNNxU'MBERED [of un and nombre, F. of nameratus, L.] 
not number'd. | 


UnoBnox'tovus [of un and obnoxius, L.] not liable or ex- 
pos'd to. | 


Uno'ceup1zpD [of un and occupatur, L. occups, F.] un- 


employed, c. | 
xoPPo's'p [of an and oppost, F.] without Oppolition, 
Milton. | 
Uxor1'GtnaL, not original, Milton. 
Uxrai'p ſof vn and pay, F.] not paid. 
UxrPai'nTED [of un and peint, F.] not painted. 
UNrAIRED [deparit, F.] uncoupled. | 
To UnrarREL a Yard [ Sea-Phraſe] is to take away the 
Frames, called Parrels, which go round about the Maſts. 
UnyrarRALLEL'D [of un and parallelus, L.] unequalled, 
unmatched. | | 
 Unya'xponasBLE [impardennable, F.] not to be forgiven. 
UxrALADONABLENESS, Uncapableneſs to be forgiven. 
: UnygAa'ceaBLE [of an and paiſable, F.] unquiet, trouble- 
ome. . | 
Unpeac#AaBLENESS, Unquietnefs. 
Unyreve'nTED, not prevented, Milton. | 
8 not cleans'd, Mi lion. 14 1 
NPEO'PLED uple, F. depopulatus, L.] diſpeapled. 
—ͤ ꝓ— — Lee. F. of L.] not to be per- 
ceived. n | 
Unet'srect [ inperfestus, L.] uncompleat, unfiniſhed. 
UnPLea'saut {depaiſante, F.] not pleaſing. 
Sr qualite deplaiſanti, F.] Unpleaſing- 
NEC, | | 
UxrIEA DIN aiſant, F.] diſpleaſing. Pas 
UnpLo'wep 1222 Fol Dan.] not ploughed. 


neſs. 


Unro'LLBD [of an and Pol, Do. a Head) te Hair _ 


ing uncut. 


dice. 


Uxro'L isn DuESGs [impolitife, F. impolitia, L.] Rough-. 
a Saddle. 


* * ö 


l 


UN 


Unrottv'rzo [impoliutus, L.] undefi let. 
| Unenz/jupiced In præjudicatus, L.] free from Preju- 

Unraz'cgDbrurzo, having no Precedent or Example. | 
g r ſof un premeditatus, E.] not de- 

gu d. F ITS At 1 

Unyrxeya'neD [imparatios, L.] unready, 

n [of un prepare, and xe} Unreadi- 
nels, . | | 
Unexs's1DENTED, without Example. 


> ne [of un and profitable, F.] yielding no 
rofit. | 


Unrro'eiTABLENEss [of un profitable and ne] Vainneſs, 


Uſeleſneſs. 
Unyroror'TIONATE, not proportional. 


Unyro'sPEROVs [of improſperus, L.] unſucceſsful. 

Unyro'ver [of u and proves, F.] not proved. 

Unrrovi'peD [Jepourver, F.] not furniſhed with, unready. 

Unero'viDentT [improvidus, L.] not thrifty. | 

Unev'x1$HED [ impunis, L. impuni, F.] not puniſhed. 

Unqug'ncHABLE [of an cuencan, Sax. and Habilis, L.] 
that cannot be quenched. 


Unque'sTiONABLE [of un queſtio and habilit, L.] un- 
doubted. 

Unxquzs-Prif [in Lats) i. e. ever ready, a Plea, where- 
by a Man profeſſes himſelf always ready to perform or do 
what the Demandant requires : as if a Woman ſue the Te- 
nant for her Dower, and he coming in at a Day offers to prove, 
that he was always ready, and till is to perform it; in which 
Caſe the Demandant ſhall recover no Damage. 

Uxqu1'er [unquiet, F. of L.] troubleſome, diſquiet. 

Unqui'sTxEss [of inguiett, F. of inquietude, L.] Diſturb- 
ance, e. 

UnrA'veLLED [of wn and rabelen, Da.] to enſnare, or 
diſentangle a Thing that is entangled ; alſo to undo what has 
been done. 

Uxzea"piness [of an and rhwydd, Brit. or Ze ne va, Sax. 
and ney ye] Unpreparedneſs. 

UnREA's0NABLENESS [of deraiſonable, F. and neſs] the be- 
ing out of or —_— to Reaſon, Injuſtice, Ec. | 


UnzEBvu'caBLE [ prob. of reboucher, F.] not capable of or 
not deſerving Reprehenſion. 


Unre'cLatmeD [of un and reclamatus, L. or reclams, F.] 


not called off from or reformed from ill Habits, Vices, Ec. 
UnzecLarmed [in Falconry] wild, as an anreclaimed Hawk, 
To Unxzz'vs 4 Rope [Sea-Phraſe] to pull a Rope out of a 
Block or Pulley. | 


Unrz'comPENsED [of un and recompenſ;, F.] unreward- 
ed, not made amends for. 


UNnREFo'RMABLE [of an reformatus, &c. ] not to be re- 
formed. | 


UnrEca'sped [of ꝝu and regards, F.] not heeded. 

Unzzca'tpeul, heedleſs. | 

Unzzie'nrinG [of an and ralentant, F.] impenitent. 

UnRrEmE'DiaBLE [irremediable, F.] not to be remedied. 

Unzemi'tTED [of an neg. and remitto, L.] not remitted 
or forgiven. | 


 Uxnzsmo'ver [of un and remut, F. immotus, L.] not taken 
out of its Place. 


5 Unzerarep [of an and reparatus, L.] not put into good 
epalr, 

UxrgPpro'veaBLE [of wn reprouwer, F. and able] un- 
blameable. 1 | 


Unxzso'Lver [of irreſalu, F.] not determined or an- 
ſwered. 
UxxESsT'sTE D [of an and reſſti, F. of L.] not oppoſed. 


Unxxsr'crrutr [of un reſped, F. of E. and diſre- 
ſpectful. 5 = | 


UnRESTRA'INED [of zn and reffraint, F. of L.] not li- 


mited. h 
Unreve'ncep [of wn re and vangi, F.] not avenged. 
; Unzewa'xped [of 2 and re "pea ND, Sax.} not re- 
compenſed. | 
Uno [of an and nihvan, Sax.) not having Rig- 
ging, undreſs'd. 355 | | 
 Unzi/oxtTzE ous [of an and nihTpiye, Sax. ] unjuſt, wicked. 


. Unz/ourTroveness [of an nihe piye and ne Ye, Sax.] 


Injuſtice, Iniquity. | F 
Unsz1'ygnsss [of zu pipe and ne) Ye, Sax. ] Immaturity. 
 Unx1'var'p [of an and rivalis, L.] not outdone, &c. 
Unro'tLED [derole, F.] opened from a Roll. 
Uxauv'LinESss [irregularitt, F. of L.] Ungovernableneſs. 
Unxv'Ly [deregle, F. irregularis, L.] not to be ruled, &c. 


To Unsa'ppuE Ian and ſadel, Brit. Vavl, Sar. ] to take off 
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ing no Spots, &c. 


UN 
Unewrn [of un and J F. of ſalou;, L.] liable to Dan- 


r. 
88e FELY, dangerouſly, —_ 

Unsa1p [of an and Tæ fan, Sax. ] not ſpoken. 
Uns LZABLE N detiv.] not fit for Sale. 

Uns LTD [of wn and ſali of ſalitus, L.] not ſalted. 

Unsalu'TeD [infalutatus, L.] not ſaluted. 

Uns uri ID fof un and ſan#ifit, F. of L.] unholy, 
not conſecrated. 

UnsaTisra'ctor ines [of an ſatisfafoire, F. of L. and 
eſs] an unſatisfy ing Quality. | 

Unsa'voriness [of un ſavoureux and neſs) Inſipidneſs. 

To Unsa'y [of un and gan, Sax.] to ſay to the contra- 
ry of what one has ſaid. 

Unsca'Lzp [ecaillt, F. or un and yceale, Sax.) having the 
Scales not ſcraped off, 

To Uns] [of un and grou, F. or ſthroebe, Du.] 
having the Skrew looſened. 

Unscr1i'PTURAL [of an and ſcripturalis, L.] not founded 
on the Scripture. 


Unsz4a'LED [of un ſeelle, F. figillatur, L.] having no 


Seal, 6c: 

UnsEta'RcHABLENEss [of an rechercher, F. able and 
neſs] Inſcrutableneſs. | 

NSEA'SONABLENEssS [Of an ſaiſon, F. able and neſi] the 

not being in proper Time. | 

Unsta'soxetp [of un and a//aiſonnt, F.] not ſeaſoned. 

Unste'tixc [with Falconers] a Taking away the Thread 
which runs through. the Eye-lids of a Hawk and hinders 
her Sight. 

Unsez'mLiness [of un ziemlich, Teut. and ne) Unbe- 
comingneſs, Indecency, | | 

Unszz'N [of an and xeon, Sax.] not viſible. 

Unsz'rARABLENEss' [of inſeparabilis, L. and neſs] an inſe- 
parable Quality. 

Unsz'RvicEABLENESS [of un ſerviable, F. and neſs) Un- 
profitableneſs. ; | 

UnsET [of an and yewvan, Sax.] not planted. 

Unsz'TTLEDNEss [prob. of zn yeTTan or yerl, Sax. a 
Bench, c. and 2%] an unſettled State, &c. 
> To Unsz'w [of un and yiegan, Sax.] to undo what was 
ewn. 


To Unsna'cxLE [of un and yeacul, Sax.] to take off 


_ Shackles. 


UnsHA'Dep [of au and ycade, Sax.) not ſhaded. 
U'nsHapy [of an and ycea®Pig, Sax.] having no Shade, 
open. | 
UnsHa'xEN [of an and yceacan, Sax.] not ſhaken. 
UNSHAMEFA'CED {of wn ycamyæ x, Sax.] impudent. 
Un$SHA'PEN [of ax and ycapen, 221 unformed. 
UnsHaven [of an and Ycayan, Sax. ] not ſhaved. 
UnsHEA'THED [of an and yceas, Sax.] drawn out of the 


Sheath. 


Uxsno'p [of un and Yceo®, Sax.] not having the Shoes 
on 


Wooll clipp'd off. 
UnsHxv'T [of an and ycivvan, Sax.] not cloſed up, &c. 
Unsx1'LFuLR [of u skel, Dan. prob. or as Minſhew, 
Unsx1'LLEDS of ſcio/a or ſcio, L.] without Knowledge 
or Experience. | 
Unsx1'LFULNEss, Ignorance, Unexperiencedneſs; 
Unsxa'zED [of an and beſchnaerer, Dan.] not entangled 
in a Snare. | | 
Unso'ciaBLE [infeciabilis, L.] not a good Companion, 
Sc. F. | | 
Unso'ciaBLENEss, an inſociable Humour. 
Unso'ppex [of an and yeodan, Sax. ] not boiled. 
To Unso',ver [defſoudre, F.] to take off Solder. 
Unso'LeD [defole, F.] having the Soles taken off. 
Uxso'L1p [of an neg. and ſolidus, L.] hollow. 
Unsov'ep [of an and Fund, Sax,] not ſolid, unhealth- 


ful, Cc. 


Unso'unpNess [of an rund and neYfe, Sax.] Unhealthi- 
neſs; alſo the not being ſolid, right, or true. | 
UnsPEA'KABLE [of un ypzcan, Sax. and able] unutterable. 

_ Uxsrg'xT [of un and Ypenvan, Sax. of diſpendere, L.] not 


ſpent or expended. 


Unseo'TTED [prob. of 4x and ſpott, Teur. Ignominy] hav- 
UnsTa'BLE [infabilis, L.] unfirm, unfixed, c. | 
UnsTa1'eDNEss [of un and etaye, F. and nes] Want of 


Sedateneſs, Gravity, c. Levity. Pi N 
_.- UnsTag ep [of un and diſteint, F.] having no Stain, 


jnmaculats. 


- .UnsTa'NCuED [of vn and etancht, F.] (of Blood) not ſtop - 


Unsno's x [of an and yeeanan, Sax.] not having the 


VN 


Uns Aptus FT fof un and iner ve, Sar. 1 Un. 
Feber. . — Want * HMaedae 5 
olution. 5 


DUunsrr'prasr & reſolute, r. 
Uvsri' aD [of un and ye; nan, Sax.) unmoved. N 
To Unsrtren [of wn and vice, Sax. ] to pick out 
Stitches. | 
1 Uns ro cx a Gun, is to take off the Stock from the Bar- 


To Unsror [of an and ſtopper, Dan. or etoupir, F.y to 
open a Stoppage. 

To UnsTx1'xs the Hind [with Falconers)] is to draw the 
Strings of a Hawk's Hood, that it may be in Readineſs to 
be pulled off. 

nsTRU'NG lof un and ven, Sax. ] not furniſhed 
with Strings. J 

UnsvBpvu'sp (of an and ſubditus, L.] not brought under. 

Unsvcce'ssrur fof an fuccez, F. of un fucceſſus, L. and 
Full] not ſucceeding well. 

Unsv'rrERABLE [of un ſouffrir, F. and able} unbearable, 

Unsv'FFERABLY, intolerably, &c. | 


Unsv1'/TanBLE (of un ſuite, F. and able] diſagreeable. 


To UxTa'cn a Curlew [with Carver] is to cut it up. 
Unsu1'TABLENESS = un ſuite, of ſuivre, F. able and 
neſs) a diſagreeable Quality, c. | h 
Unsvu'LLieD [of un and ſali, F. j not oiled, the Luftre 
not impaired. | 
Uxsu'MmED [in Falconry) a Hawk is ſaid to be unſummed, 
when her Feathers are not at their full Length. 
Unsvu'rg [of an and ſeur, F.] uncertain. 
To Unswa'Tyus [of an and ye dan, Sax.) to undo 
Swathes of Childrens Rollers. 
RE [of un and The nian, Sax. ] not depoſed upon 
ath. 
UnTai'xTED [of un and teint, F. or q. attinfus putre- 
dine, L.] not corrupted. 
UnTa'xex [of an and tager, Dan.] not apprehended, &c. 
UnTa'med (of an neg. and Taman, Sax.] not made 
gentle, &. 
UnTaA'NNed [of zn and getannan, Sax. ] not tanned. 
UnTa'sTep [of an and taſten, Teut. or taſte, F.] 
UnTa'vcur [of vn and væcan, Sax. ] 
UnTea'cyuaBLEnEess (of un Væcan, Sax. able of bhabilir, 
L. and neyye, Sax.] Uncapableneſs of being taught. 
 UnTz'xapLE [of un and tenable, F. of tenere, L.] that 
cannot be held or kept. 
UnTra/nxrulLY [un Bank yullic, Sax. J after an unthank- 
ful Manner, 
UnTrrNx1xc, without Thought, Ec. | 
UnTaur/nx1nGxess [of un Wincan, Sax. and neyye] 
Thoughtleſneſs. EY 
UnTur1'rT1iNgss, Waſtefulneſs, Prodigality. 
7 UnT1's [of an and tian, Sax. ] to looſen what was 
tied. 
UnT1'LLED ſof ur and vilian, Sax.] uncultivated. _ 
UnTrMEL1ness lof un dimelic and neyye, Sax.) the 
being out of proper Time. 
UnT1'zep [of u and di hian, Sax.] unwearied. 
UnTo [unvo, Sax. 
Uxro'Lp [of un and vellan, Sax. I not ſaid or numbered. 
Unrov'enzp lof an and touch, F.] not touched or med- 
dled with. 0 , 
UnTo'warp ſof un and do pea nb, Sax.] naught, obſti- 
nate, c. . 
UnTowa'sDL1NEss [of un topaNolic and neyye, Sax.) 
Diſobedience, Stubbornneſs, Naughtineſs. . 
UxTRAa'cTABLENESs [of intractabilis and neſs] Want of 
Capacity or Inclination to be managed, . | 
UnTxz1'ed (prob. of an and tentatus, L. I not aſſayed. 
UnTr1'MMED [of an and Few nymmev, Sax. ] not adorned, 
unſhaven. ; : gar) FA | 
UnTxrv't [of vn and vnipe, Sax.] falle. 
To UnTrvu'ss a Point, 2 or unbutton the Breeches 
in order to eaſe the Body. bs F 3 
To Uxrav'ss of u and zroufſer, F.] to untie a Truſs or 
Bundle, to ungird. 7 


* 


UnTrv'sTINEss lof an v neo pe and ne y ye, Sax. Un- | 


faithfulneſs. | 
Un raurn [of ax and v heop Se, Sax. ] Fallity. 


_ UnTut'anLE [of wn tous, L. of Gr. and able] not me- | 


Jodious.” Th 


J UnTwr'sT [6f un and gerpiJan, Sex:] to undo what 


is twiſted, 


and 
UnsTza'py 7 [of un and yez%Sig, Sax.] unfixed, ir. 
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Ts Unvar's [devoiler, F. develare, L.] to uncover, Ec. 


Uv 
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_ raiſed againſt a 


tation, Sway. 
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Unva'LuUaBLE [of un valuer, F. valor, L. and able} in- 

eſtimable. | * 

_ Unva'/xnquizuer [invaines, F.] uncon * | 

_ Unvu'nirorm [of an neg. and wniformis, L.] not uni- 

form. e 
Unv'sualngss [of wn uſualis, L. and neſs] Rareneſs, 

Uncommonneſs. 

 Unv'TTERABLE [of ur ure n, Sax. and able] unſpeak- 


able. 


 - Unwa'LLzev [of an and pall, Sax.] without Walls. 
Unwa'sxL1xs [of an and p nlic, Sax. ] not like a Warrior. 
Unwa'z1ness [of an p hig and ney ye, Sax.] Uncau- 
tiouſneſs. 


UVWA“AMED [of an and Fey) nmev, Sax. ] not made 


warm. 
UxwWA“A ND [of un and pz nian, Sax. ] not having had 
Warning. | 
Unwa'zrANTED [of vn and pæ nian, Sax. ] not ſecured 
by Authority, &c. 
Uxwa'sHEN [of an and pecyan, Sax. ] not waſhed. 
Uxwa'renzb [of vn and pæccian, Sax. ] not guarded by 
a Watch, Ce. 
UNwWwA“TTZaED [of an and pæ den, or pv han, Sax. ] not 
moiſtened, c. with Water. 
Unwz'anzD (of an and a pened, Sax. ] not taken from 
the Breaſt. | | ' 
UxwEA“AIED [of wn and penigan, Sax.] untired. 
Uxwea'ritDxess [of wn and penigneyye, Sax. ] the not 
being tired. 721. 
Unwzarnzx [un yede n, Sax. ] a Tempeſt or Storm. 
To Unwea'vs [ot an and peaFan, Sax.] to undo what 
was woven. ö i 
Uxwe'ppep of an and pevoian, Sax.] unmarried. 
Uxwe'Lcomeness [of un pilcumian and neyye, Sax.] 
Difagreeableneſs to. 
Uxwro'LESOMENEsS [of un hælo Yom and neyye, 
Sax. ] Unhealthineſs, &c. . | 
UNWIELDINESS (of un yealvan and ney ye, Sax.) Unma- 
nageableneſs, or Unhandineſs * reaſon of great Bulk. 
Unw1'LLINGNEss [of an pillung, of pillan and neyye, 
Sax. ] an unwilling Temper. 
To Uuwi'xp [of zn and pin van, Sex.] to undo what was 
wound. 


Unwi'sz [of an and p ye, Sax. ] void of Wiſdom, 
fooliſh. 

UxwiTTy [of an and pivvigß, Sax.] filly, fooliſh. 

UnwiTTinG [of zn and piwvan, Sax.] not knowing. 

Unwo'nTED [of an and punian, Saæ. ] unaccuſtomed. 

Uxwo' xx [of un and pe han, Sax.] not worn. 

Unwo'xTaingss [of wn PynSic and neyye, Sax.] Un- 
deſervingneſs. 

Uxwo'unp [of zu and a pindan, Sax. ] not wound up. 


Unwo'unptp [of zu and pundian, Sax.] having receiv- 
ed no Wound. 

To UNwWATNKLEB [of un and ꝓpinclian, Sax. ] to ſmooth 
out Wrinkles, 

Unwaz1'TTEx [of an and ppitan, Sax. ] not written, 

Unwrov'cur {of un and yeoncian, Sax.) unworked. 

To Unyo'ke [of un and geoc, Sax.] to ſet free from the 
Yoke. | | 

Voca'nBuLary [vocabulaire, F. of L.] a Word-Book, a 
little Di&ionary containing a Collection of Words. 


Vo'cal Tay L.] of, or pertaining to the Voice. 
Vocal Mvufich, that Muſick which is performed by 
the Voice only, Singing. | 
Vocal Nerves [in Anat.] the recurrent Nerves, thoſe 
which ſupple the Muſcles of the Larynx. 
Voca'Le, Vocal Muſick, Ital. 
Vocs'tity [vocalitas, L.] a vocal Quality. 
Vo'caLLy {of vocaliter, L.] with the Voice. 
Vo'caLnsgss [pocalitas, L.] a vocal Quality. I 
Voca'T1o in jus [in the Civil Law) is the ſame as a Sum- 
mons in the Common Law. | Tt Ie, | 
Voca'Tion, a Calling, an Employ, a Courſe of Life to 
which one is appointed, F. of L. 
VocaT1on [in Theology] the Grace or Favour which God 
does any one in calling him out of the Way of Death, and 


putting him into the Way of Salvation. 


| Vo'carrve Caſe [in Grammar] the fifth Caſe or State of 

- Nouns, uſed in calling or ſpeaking to. | 
| Vocs in general, ſignifies a Sound or Noiſe, but in Muſick 
more particularly a human Voice, Ita. - 
VocirzxA T10 [old Law] a Hue and Cry, an Outcry 


 Vocirs'RAT ion, a Bawling or Crying out aloud, L. al” 
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is ſeparated from one Planet, and during its Stay in that Sign 


_ Sweet-meats. 


_ * VotaTi'LiTY 
w whoſe Particles are apt to evaporate with Heat. 


vo 


Votes [vex, L. voix, F.] a Sound = out of the 
Mouth, a Cry; alſo a Vote; alſo the Right of Voting upon 
any Occaſion. 3 


O1CE of God in a Scriptural Senſe] the divine Command. 
Articulate Voices, are ſuch ſeveral of which conſpire 


together to form ſome Aſſemblage or little Syſtem of Sounds, 10. 
as in expreſſing the Letters of the Alphabet, ſeveral of which | 14 
joined together form Words. e 1005 
Inarticulate Vorces, are ſuch as are not organized or 
aſſembled into Words, as the Barking of Dogs, the Braying 
of Aſſes, the Lowing of Oxen, the Singing of Birds, the 
Hiſſing of Serpents, &c. | 


Voip [vvide, F.] empty; alſo deprived of; alſo of no 
Force or Effect. | | 


A Void 0 vide, F. vacuum, L.] an empty Space. 
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To Voip [vuider, F.] to go out, to depart from; alſo to 
evacuate by Stool, Vomit, c. 


Voip of Courſe [in Afro.) a Planet is ſaid to be ſo, when it 


does not apply to any other, either by Body or AſpeR. 

| VoiDaBLE, that — be voided. Sn . | 
Voipance fry Canon-Law) the Want of an Incum- 8 

bent upon a efice; and it is two-fold, either 4. jure, as | 

when one holds ſeveral Benefices, which are incompatible, or 

de fatto, when the Incumbent is dead or actually deprived. 


Voi'paBLEnzss [of cid, F.] Capableneſs of being 
voided or emptied. - | 

_ Vorpep ſin Heraldry] is when an Ordin 
has — ſhew 12 Form, but an Edge, all 
the inward Part being ſuppoſed to be evacuated 
or cut out, ſo that the Field appears through it, 
as a Croſs voided; ſee the Eſcutcheon. | 

7] Voi'per [in Heraldry] one of the Ordinaries 
whoſe Figure is much like that of the Flask or 
Flanch, only that it doth not bend fo much. 
— A Voip, a Table-Basket for Plates, Knives, 
Sc. alſo a painted or japanned Veſſel to hold Services of 


Vo1'pine Leuidant, F.] diſcharging or throwing out by 
Stool, Urine, or Vomit. | | 

Vo1'pxess [of vuide F. and ner] Emptineſs. 

Voi“ RE dire [Law-Phraſe} is when, upon a Trial at Law, 
it is pray'd that a Witneſs may be ſworn upon a Voire dire; 
the Meaning is that he ſhall upon his Oath ſpeak or declare 
the Truth, whether he ſhall get or loſe by the Matter in 
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| | l 
Controverſy. f , 
Vo!s1naceg, Neighbourhood, Nearneſs. | [| } 
| You [in Heraldry] fignifies both the Wings of iſ 

a Fowl. | | 
Un oui vor [in Heraldry) ſignifies one Wing. | il 
See Wing. . 1 


Vo'LA, the Palm or Hollow of the Hand, L. 

VoLa'cious [of volare, L.] apt or fit to fly. 

Vo'LaxT [vo/ans, L.] flying. | | | N 
Canp Vo'LanT, a Fhying- Camp, F. 

Volant [in Heraldry) is when a Bird is drawn in a Coat 
of Arms, flying or having its Wings ſpread out. 


. 


Vo' LAY, 2 large Bird-Cage, fo capacious that the Birds | 
have Room to fly about in it. | 
Vol rica, a Witch or Hag that is ſaid to fly in the | 
Air. | | * bk 

VoLaTica [in Surgery] a Tetter or Ring-Worm, a Sort wat 
of Swelling attended with a Roughneſs of the Skin and ae 
much Itching. | « | 

VoLa'Tick [volaticus, by flying, fleeting, unconſtant. | 

Vo'LaTtiLE [volatilis, L. | 

| 


] that flies or can fly, airy, 


light. 
 Vo'LaTiLE [with Chymifs) apt to fly or ſteam out in 
Vapours. | | 


VoLATILE Spirit, a Salt diſſolved in a ſufficient Quantity 
- of Phlegm or Water. 
. | VoLaTiLs Spirit [of Sal Armoniack] is a Compoſition of 
3 or Salt of Tartar with Sal Armoniack. 
OLATILE Salt [of Animals) a Salt drawn from ſome Parts 
of living Creatures, drawn much after the fame Manner as 
the following. | 
VoLATI1Ls Salt [of Vegetables] a Salt uſually drawn in a 
Retort from the Fruits' and Seeds fermented and putrified, 
which ſeems to be only the eſſential Salt driven up higher 
and volatilized by the Spirits, during the Fermentation and | 14 
Diſtillation. | | | | | 5 | 1 : 
' VoLaTwss [volatilia, L.] living Creatures that ly im gal 
the Air as Birds do. 8 5 „ 1 
Vo'LaTILENESS N L oatilitb, F.] a volatile Nature, Fleet- 
ingneſs ; allo. a Property of Bodies 
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Vo'LATIUI ENI [volatilizant, F. of L.] making volatile. 
 VolaTiL1za'Tion [in Chymiſftry] the Act of rendering 


fixed Bodies volatile, or of reſolving them by Fire into a 


a fine, ſubtile Vapour or Spirit, which cafily difſipates and 
flies away. | 
No'tzns Vo“ LENS, whether one will, or no, L. 
Vo'Lzry. See Polary. 
Vo'LotvacanT [volgivages, L.] paſſing among the com- 
mon People. | 
VotiTta'rtion, a Flying or Fluttering about, L. 
Vol iron [in Philoſophy] the Act of willing, an Act 
of the Mind, when it knowingly exerciſes that Dominion it 
takes to itſelf over any Part of the Man, by employing ſuch 
a Faculty in or with-holding it from any parti Action. 
Vo'LLBY, a great Shout. | 
Vo'LLzy [prob. of voluntarius, L. willing, free] a Diſ- 
charge of Ae by a whole Company, Sc. or a Party at 


Once. 


o 


Nine! a Pair of Nippers or Tweezers, to pluck 


Vurlsz'LLa{ up Hair by the Roots, L. 

VoLTs [in Horſemanſbip] fignifies a round or circular Tread. 

Renvers'd Vol r [with Horſemen] is a Tract of two Treads, 
which a Horſe makes with his Head to the Centre, and his 
Croup out; ſo that he goes ſide- ways upon a Walk, Trot, 


or Gallop, and traces out a {mall Circumference with his 


Shoulders, and a larger one with his Croup. 

Demi VoLT, is a Demi-Round of one Tread or two, 
made by a Horſe at one of the Angles of the Volt, or elſe at 
the End of the Line of the Paſſade ; ſo that being near the 
End of this Line, or elſe one of the Corners of the Volt, 
he changes Hands to return by a Semi-circle, to regain the 
{ame Line. 


Vo'LTa [in the Manage] a Volt, a bounding Turn. 


VoLTA . 
8 in Ms. Books] i. e. turn, or turn over a 
VoLT1 eaf, Ital. 


Vo'lT1 ſubite [in Mu. Books] turn over quick, tal. 
VoLT1 preſto, the ſame as the laſt, Iral. . 
VoLT1 | place, i. e. turn over if you pleaſe, Lal. 
To make Vorrs ſin the Academies] fignifies to 
To manage upon Vir make a Gate of two Treads, by 
the Horſe going ſide-ways round the Centre, in ſuch a 
Manner, that theſe two Treads make parallel Tracts, the 
larger by the Fore- Feet, and the ſmaller by the Hinder-Feet, 
the Croup approaching towards the Centre, and the Shoul- 
ders bearing outwards. 
Demi VoLTs, of the Length of a Horſe, are Semi- circles 
of two Treads, which a Horſe traces in working ſide- ways, 
the Haunches low, and the Head high, turning very narrow; 
ſo that having formed a Demi-Round, he changes the Hand 
to make another, which is again followed by another Change 
of Hand, and another Demi-Round that croſſes the firſt, and 
may be compared to a Figure of 8. 


| Voiv'ni1s [in Botany] the Herb With-Wind, Bind- 
Weed, or Rope-Weed, L. 


7 
Bp _—_ [volubilitas, L.] an Aptneſs to roll. 
Vo'LvBLE [volubilis, L.] that ſpeaks with great Fluentneſs, 
nimble in Speech, having a rolling or round Pronunciation. 
Vo'LuBLy [volubiliter, L.] after a rolling eaſy Manner. 


VoLusBrLliTy [volubilitas, L.] a quick and eaſy Utterance 


or Delivery in Speech or Pronunciation, Glibneſs, Fluentneſs, 
or Nimbleneſs of Tongue. 

Vo'L Uu [volumen, of volvere, L. to roll; becauſe the 
Antients uſed to write on Rolls] a Book of a reaſonable Size 
fit to be bound up by itſelf; alſo a Part of a large Book, E. 

Vo'LUME of a Body [with Philoſophers] is that Space which 
15 incloſed within its Superficies. | | 

Vouv'minovs, of a large Volume, bulky ; alſo conſiſting 


of ſeveral Volumes. 


Vol vu'minousNess [of volumen and neſs] Bulkineſs, Large- 
neſs. : | | 
VoLvu'mus [i. e. we will] the firſt Word of a Clauſe in 
the King's Letters Patent and Writs of Protection, L. 
VoLunrT | for voluntas, L.] in Law, is when the Tenant 
holds Lands or Tenements at the Will of the Leſſor or Lord 


'of the Manour. | 


Vo'LunTaARY [voluntarius, L.] free, that is done or ſuf- 
fered without Compulſion or Force. 


A Vo'tunTaxy ſin My/ick] that which a Muſician plays 


Extempore, according to his Fancy, at his beginning to play. 
Vo'LUNTARINESS [of voluntaire, F. and neſs] the Doing 

a Thing voluntarily, or without Conſtraint. 0 | 
VouuxTi'ts' [miles valuntarius, L.] one that liſts himſelf 


for a Soldier, 


good his Warrant; N 
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Votunras' Ks, Gentlemen who, without having any cer- 
tain Poſt or Employ in the Army, go upon warlike Expedi. 


— and run into Dangers only to gain Honour and Pre- 
erment. | 
Vouvu'eraBLE [goluptabi/is, L.] delightful, pleaſurable. 
nn of voluptabilis and neſs Delightful- 
neſs... , | | 
Vorv'rruaty Pen L. ] a voluptuous Perſon, or 
one given to ſenſual Pleaſures. *E 
Vorurrr'riex [vo/aptificus, L.] making or cauſing Plea- 
ſure or Delight. | | 
Vor v' rruous [voluptuoſus, L.] ſenſual, given to carna! 
Pleafures or Delights. | oF 
Vouvu'eTuousxBss [of poluptuoſus, and neſs] Senſuality; 2 


Giving one's ſelf up to carnal Pleaſures. 


Vorv' rA [velute, F. of volvende, L. rolling] an Orna- 
ment of a Pillar. 

Volv'Ta [in Architecture] is one of the principal Orna- 
ments of Jonict and Compoſite Capitals, 8 a Kind 
of Bark, wreathed or twiſted into a ſpiral Scroll, or (as ſome 
will have it) the Head - Dreſſes of Virgins in their long Hair. 
There are in the Corinthian Capital eight Angular Yoluta's, 
2 theſe are accompanied with eight other little Ones, call d 

lices. | | | 

Vouv'ra [in the Compoſite Order] are four in Number. 

VoLuTA'T10N, a Rolling, Tumbling, or Wallowing, L. 

. Vo'Lvus [with Phyſicians] a Diſeaſe called the Twiſting 
of the Guts, called alſo the Hiac her and Miſerere mei, L. 

Vo'mer, a Plough-ſhare or Coulter, L. | 

Vo'msR (in Anatomy] a Bone ſeated in the Middle of the 
lower Part of the Noſe, and having Fleſh in the upper Side, 
in which it receives the lower Edge of the Septum narium, 

Vo'mica Cin Surgery] an Impoſthume or Boil, Z. 

Vo'mica [in Medicine] a Diſeaſe in the Lungs, which 
cauſes a- ſmall Fever, attended with Reſtleſneſs and Lean- 
neſs, e. 

Vo'mica, the Vomiting Nux-Nut, a Poiſon for Dogs and 
ſeveral other four-footed Animals whom it kills by exceſſi ve 


Vomiting, L. 


A VotmiTt [vomitus, and vomitivum, L.] a Potion 
A Vo'miTrIve 8 to cauſe a Perſon to vomit; alſo a Vo- 
miting or Caſting up. 
Vo'miT1ivENEss [of #omitif, F. and u] a Quality cauſing 
Vomiting. | 

To VoſmiT [vomitare, L.] to ſpue, to caſt or bring up. 

Vo'miToRy [vomitorius, L.] cauſing or provoking Vo- 
miting. 

A Vo'miTtoxy,. a Medicine taken inwardly to provoke 
Vomiting. 12 

Vorr'scus, of Twins in the Womb, that which comes to 
perfect Birth, L. | | 
Von cious [vorax, L.] ravenous, feeding greedily, im- 
moderate eating, gluttonous. | 

Vora'cityY [voracitas, L. voratiti, F.] a greedy or 

Vora'ciousNEsS 7 devouring Nature. 

Vox a'c1 nous [voraginoſus, L.] full of Gulphs and ſwal- 
lowing Pits. | 

Vo'x TIR [according te the 3 Philoſophy] is a Syſtem 
of Particles of Air or Celeſtial Matter, moving round like 
a Whirl- pool, and having no void Interſtices or Vacuities be- 
tween the Particles, and which carries the Planets about the 
Sun, either ſwifter or ſlower, according as they are farther off, 
or nearer to its Centre, IL. Ty 

Vo'xTex [in Meteorology] a ſudden, rapid, violent Mo- 
tion of the Air in Gyres or Circles, L. | 

Vo'Taress [uno devote, F.] one who has bound herſelf 
to the Performance of ſome religious Vow. 

A Vo'Tary 2 of votum, L.] one who has bound 
himſelf to the Performance of a religious Vow 3 alſo one de- 
voted or wholly given up to Love, Learning, G. 

To Vorts [voter, F.] to give one's Voice; alſo to reſolve 
by the greater Number of Votes. A 

A Vorn [votum or vox, L.] a Voice, Advice or Opinion 
in Matters of Debate, 

Vorzs [vota, L.] the Suffrages of an Aſſembly or Par- 


liament. 1 


Vo'TincG [vetant, F.] giving his Vote or Suffrage at the 
Elect ion of a Magiſtrate, or Making a Law, He. 

Vo'rivs [gotivus, L.] of, or —_ to a Vow. 

Vo'Tivs Medals [with Antiquaires ]t 


of the People for the Emperors or Empreſſes are expreſled. 


To Vouca [voucher, F.] to avouch or maintain, to affirm, 
to warrant ; alſo to challenge a Thing. 


To Voucu [in Law] is to call one into Court. to make 
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7 Voven for one, is to paſs his Word for him. 
Voucnus's, a Perſon vouched at Law, or a Perſon who is 
to warrant or vouch for another, who in reſpe& hereof is 
called a Voucher. 
 Vovucns's ſin Law] the Tenant who calls another Perſon 
into Court, bound to warranty him, and either to defend 
the Right againſt the Demandant, or to yield him other Lands, 
tc. to the Value. | | 
Foreign Vouckzx [in Law) is when the Tenant being im- 
pleaded in a particular Juriſdiction, as at London or elſewhere 
vouches one to Warranty, and prays he may be — 
in ſome other County out of the Juriſdiction of that Court. 
Vovenzx, a Ledger-Book, or Book of Accompts, where- 
in are entered the Warrants for the Accomptant's Diſcharge. 
Vou'cnine [vorchant, F.] affirming, warranting. 
To VouCcnsaFE, to condeſcend, to be pleaſed todo a Thing. 
To VoucusarFt [with Divines] to grant graciouſly. 
VoucnsA'FIxG [of vouchant, of voucher, and ſauf, F.] con- 


_ deſcending, graciouſly granting. 


Vousso01Rs{in Architect. ] the Stones that form the Arch, F. 

To Vow [vovere, L.] to make a Vow, to proteſt or ſwear 
ſolemnly. _ | 

A Vow [votum, L.] a religious Promiſe, a ſolemn Proteſta- 
tion. 

Vo'weL [voyelle, F. vocalis, L.] Letters that have a Sound 
of themſelves without a Conſonant. 

Vora'cine [vyageant, F.] traveling or going by Sea. 

Vor act, aPaſling by Sea from one Country or Place to ano- 
ther; alſo the Profit gained by going to Sea; as we ſay ſuch 
an one made a good Voyage, F. 

To Voy'acs [voyager, F.] to travel but eſpecially by Sea. 

A Voy'acer [voyageur, F.] a Traveller, but eſpecially 
one who goes by Sea. 

Ur [up, Sax.] aloft, high, above. 13 

To UrBrxar (up-. eb hævan, Sax. ] to twit or hit in the 
Teeth; to reproach, to revile. 

UrBRrar'pinG[of up-. Feb nhædan, Sax. Itwitting, reproaching. 

To Ueno'LD [apholder, Dan.] to ſupport or maintain, to 
favour. 

Uyrxo'LDinG [of opholder, Dan.] ſupporting, maintain- 
ing; alſo favouring. 

Uyxo'LsTERER [prob. of bolfferer, q. d. a Maker of 
Bolſters] one who makes Beds and Chamber - Furniture. 

U'eLanD,high Ground, in oppoſition to ſuch as is mooriſh, 
marſhy or low. | | 


Uyrta'xDER, a Highlander, one who dwells in the higher 
Parts of a Country, a Mountaineer. 22285 


Urra Nis of ſup and land, Sax.] belonging to the U 
Lands or Eick. Can ] ppt 4 

Uro's [uppan, Sax.] over, Ec. | 

U'erzx fuyen, Sax.] ſuperior, or higher in Place. 

UyyExmosrT [ufenmoyt, Sax.] the higheſt in Place. 

U'pp1sH [of uppan, Sax. ] elevated. 

U'rrisuxkss, Elevatedneſs. ' 

U'rziGHT he + Archite#s) a Repreſentation or Draught 
of the Front of a Building. | 

Uer1i'cur ſ[oprietig, Dan.] ſet or ſtanding up ftrait, con- 
trary to Ying along or fitting ; alſo ſincere, honeſt, juſt. 

"= 'PRIGHT [with 1 a Term uſed of 

SI, 0.,#, | Shell-Fiſhes, when they ſtand fo in a Coat of 
2 Arms; for, becauſe they want Fins, they cannot 
— be ſaid to be Hauriant, becauſe that 
| erm properly belongs to ſcaly Fiſhes. See the 
Eſcutcheon. | 


U'yr1GHTLY, after an honeſt, ſincere Manner; alſo ſtrait- 
ly erected. | ao Tan 

U'ex1GpaTNE3S [of opzietig, Dan. and ne] Sincerity, 
Honeſt heartedneſs; alſo ſtrait Standing. Fan 

Uy-x3's1xc [of up and a hiyan, Sax.] a Getting up. | 

U'rzzoar [prob. of oproer, Du.] a great Noiſe, Tumult, 
Riot, Hurly- burly, Se. Fo 

Urs nor [q. d. the Shot is up, i. e. all is in, and all is paid, 
as the Reckoning at an Ale-houſe or Tavern] the End or Iſſue 
of an Affair. | 1 6 | 1 

Ur-sipE, [of up and vive, Sax. ] the higher Side. 

 UrsrTTING [of up and Yietan, Sax. ] 2 Sitting · up, the 


U'rsT ARF [prop« of up and ſtarren, Text. or up and YEn- 


an, Sax.) one of mean Birth or little Fortune, grown 


| wealthy on a ſudden, and who behaves himſelf inſolently. 


U'ewary (up-peanD, Sax.) towards the upper Parts; al- 
f | | | 


ſo more ſpoken of 


ime, Quantity, Se 


Una'n1a- of Seards, Gr. Heaven] the Daughter of vu- 
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piter and Mnemoſyne (according to the Poets) to whom is at- 


tributed the Invention of A 
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Lady in an azure Robe, having her Head adorned with a 
Coronet of bright Stars, and holding in her Right-Hand the 
Celeſtial Globe, and the "Terreſtrial in her Left. 

Uzacnvs[in Anat.] a membranous Canal in a Fztus, pro- 
ceeding from the Bottom of the urinary Bladder, thro' the 
(Navel to the. Placenta, along with the Unbilical Veſſels, of 
which it is accounted one. 


Urano'scorPisT, one who obſerves the Courſe of the 
heavenly Bodies, an Aſtronomer. 


Unano'scory ['Oy ggyegxonta, of 'Cyggyer, the Heavens, | 


and exomie, Gr. to view] Aftronomy, a contemplating the 
heavenly Bodies. 
Ursans [aurbanus, L.] courteous, civil. 
UrraniTY [ urbanitas, L.] Courteſy, Civility, civil 
UrBA'NENESS haviour, good Manners or Breeding. 
U'sananisTs, a fort of Nuns. 


UrcxoLa'ris Herba [with Botan.] the Herb Feyerfers or 
Pellitory of the Wall. 


U'zcnin [Incing, Sax.] a little ſhort Boy or Girl; alſo a 
Hedge-Hog. 
Sea-U'xcnin, a Fiſh fo called, becauſe it is round and full 
of Prickles like a Land-Hedge- Hog rolled up. 
URcHin-LIKE Rind [in Botan.] the outward Husk of the 
Cheſnut, ſo called becauſe all ſet with Prickles. 
Und [in Heraldry] as a Croſs Urde, is a 
Croſs that terminates in the Manner of a Lozenge, 
as in the Eſcutcheon. 
Ua [of zſura, L. Uſe] Uſe, Cuſtom. 
Un Ox, a wild Ox or Buffle. 
Ure'po, the Blaſting of Trees, c. L. 


Ure'po [in Medicine] the Itch or _— in the Skin, L. 


Uze'nTia [with Phyficians] Medicines of a burning Qua- 
lity, L. 

U'zeTERs [of zug rege, Gr.] Veſſels, being two Con- 
duits or Pipes, that convey the Urine from the Reins to the 
Bladder. 8 We | * Ss 

UkrE'THRaA [SUR eA, Gr.] the urinary Paſſage or Pipe 
through which the Urine ils from the Bladder to the End 
of the Penis. 


Urz'TiCxs, the fame as Diareticks. 
To Urcs [urgere, L.] to move or preſs earneſtly ; to pro- 


voke, anger, or vex; to inſiſt upon in Diſcourſe, to follow a 
Perſon cloſe in Diſpute. | 


U*rGevnTLY, with Urgency. 


U'zcenTxess [of urgent, L. and neſi] preſſing Importu- 
nity, Earneſtneſs. | 


R1M and Thummim [NN. 1. e. Lights and 


Perfections] the Name of an Ornament belonging to the 
Habit of Aaron, and the High-Prieſt of the Jews, by Vertue 
whereof he gave Oracular Anſwers to the People. For their 
High-Prieſts conſulted God in the moſt important Affairs of 
the Common-Wealth, and received Anſwers by Urim. 
» fignifies Lights or Explanations, and ſome ſup- 
poſe them to be the antient Teraphims or little human Fi- 
gures which the Prieſt carried, hid, in the Fold of his Robe 
or Gown. The Word SWAN ſignifies Perfections, and the 
Septuagint tranſlates it Tutti. Diodorus Siculus relates that 
the Egyptians had alike Cuſtom in uſe among them, their prin · 
cipal Miniſter of Juſtice carrying an Image of precious Stones 
about his Neck, which was called Trutb. Others take them 
to be the twelve precious Stones in the Breaſt-Plate of the 
High-Prieſt, which ſhone like a Flame of Fire. 

U'sinaL [urinale, F.] a Glaſs or Veſſel to receive or 
contain Urine, F  _ © 

Usr1nAaRia fiftula, the Urine-Pipe, L. | 

U'szinary [arinarius, L. urine, F.] pertaining to 
Urine, 
Unix Trion, a Diving or Swimming under Water, L. 
U'sing [urine, F. of arina, L. of Le, Gr.] a ſerous 


Excrement of the Body, diſcharged through the Penis. By 


Chymical Writers it is expreſs'd by this CHaracter © 4 
Kt MES ſin Ful Oo I— the eatching of Hawks. , 
U'z1xous [urinoſus, L. Jof, belonging to, or partaking © 
the Nature of Urine ; alſo full of Urine. 8 


Uxs1xous Salt [with Chymiſts] all Sorts of volatile Salts 


drawn from Animals, 'or any other Subſtances which are 


- contrary to Acidſes. 
U'z T Ge arinoſur,L. and 25) an urinous Quality. 


Urn [arna, L.] 4 Water-Pitcher. . 
Uzxa [with the Romans] a Veſſel uſed to draw out of it 


Plays; alſo into which they threw Notes, by whic 


the Names of thoſe who were firſt to engage at the * 
| they 
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of the Order is fitting. 


the chief © 
alſo Juries, Sheriffs, Accomptants, Fc. at the 
of the Court. | 4 2 


= 


Dienss-sgir, the Office of an Uſher. 
toni 0s PNG KA (with 3 Kind of 
Sios upon human 


Gr. Divination 


UR 
| Unocn rien [with Phyſicians] Signs which ate obſerv- 


ed from Urine, L. | 
Urocrite/rium [of Tyggy Urine, and zermjeror, Gr.] 


a Caſting of Waters, a Giving a Judgment on the Diſeaſes 


by the Sight of the Urine. | 

U'/romMancy Ls αν, Nia, of dvegy Urine, and warmnia, 

the Gueſling at the Nature of a Diſeaſe by 

the Urine. | 

Uro'scory [of Iueyy and c,, Gr. to view] an In- 
ſpection of Urines, commonly called Caſting of Waters. 

U'rray [in Coal-Mines] a Sort of blue or black Clay, 
which lies next the Coals, and is uſed in dunging Land. 

U'zsa, a She-bear, L. | 

Ursa miner [in Aſtron.) the leſſer Bear, -a Northern Con- 
ſtellation, conſiſting of eight Stars; but according to Mr. 
Hamſtead of fourteen. It is alſo called King Charles's 
Wain, L. 


Uns A major, Heſiod tell us ſhe was the Daughter of Lycaon, - 


and dwelt in Arcadia, and was ſo devoted to the Study ot 
Hunting as to be one of the Companions of Diana in rang- 
ing the Mountains. And that after ſhe had been debauch'd 
by Jupiter, ſhe concealed it from the Goddeſs ; but her Belly 
growing big, ſhe being near her Time, Diana diſcovered it, 
as ſhe was bathing herſelf, and being angry at her transform'd 
her into a Bear, and ſhe brought forth Arcas. And that ſhe, 
wandering on the Mountains, was found by ſome Shepherds 
and brought to her Father Lycaon together with her Infant for 
a Preſent. 
Jupiter, which was unlawful for her to do; and when her 
Son Arcas and the Arcadians follow'd her to kill her, for 
violating the Law, Jupiter, mindful of the Converſation he 
had had: with her, ſnatch'd her away and placed her among 
the Stars, and call'd her Ur/a, on account of what had hap- 
pened. f 

Uns A major [in Aſtron.) the great Bear, a Conſtellation in 
the Northern Hemiſphere, containing, ſome ſay, 35, others 56, 
but according to the Britannick Catalogue 215 Stars, 

U'zsULINES, an Order of Nuns, which obſerve the Rule 
of St. Auguſtine. : 

U'rT1ca [in Botan.] a Nettle, L. 

UkrTico'ss [urticoſus, L.] full of Nettles, 

Us ſuy. Sax.] we. | 

U's AGE, Cuſtom, common Practice, Faſhion, Way, Ha- 
bit; alſo Treatment, Entertainment. 

Us AE [in a Lato-Senſe] the ſame as Preſcription. 

Usaxce [in Commerce] the Space of Time between any 
Day of one Month, and the ſame Day of the next following, 
which Time 1s generally allow'd among Merchants for the 
Payment of a Sum of Money expreſſed in a Bill of Exchange, 
after it has been accepted. 

U'sancs double [in Commerce] is the Space of two ſuch 
Months allowed on the ſame Account. | 
635 1 [of zer, F. or zum, L.] to employ, to make 

e of. | 

Usz [u/us, L.] the Employing or the Enjoyment of 
Thing; alſo Cuſtom, Practice, Exerciſe ; alſo Advantage, 
Service; alſo the Intereſt of Money. 

Uss [in a Lato- Senſe] the Profit of Lands and Tenements, 
eſpecially that Part of the Habendum of a Deed or Conveyance, 
which expreſſes to what Benefit the Perſon ſhall have the Eſtate. 

Uss and Cuſtom [in ant. Law) is the ordinary Method 


of acting or proceeding in any Caſe, which by Length of 


Time has obtained the Force of a Law. | | 
UszyruL [of uſus, L. and fu] neceſſary for Uſe; com- 
modious, c. | | | 
_ U'sgrvingss [of u/e, of zſus and fulneſs) Profitable- 
neſs, c. 5 
C'sER de Aion [in Law], is the Purſuing of an Action in 
the proper County. 5 1 
Uszs and Cuſtom [in Maritime Affairs] are certain Maxims, 


Rules, or Ulages, which make the Bale or ground Work of 


Maritime Juriſprudence, by which, the Policy of Navigation 


and Commerce of the Sea are regulated. 


U'suER [Þuifier, F.] an Under-Maſter of a School allo 


an Officer that attends on great Perſons. 


Gentleman-Usnrs, an Officer who waits upon a Lady or 
Perſon of Quality. | . | 5 
Usus {ot the Black Rad] is the Gentleman- Uſher to the 
King, the Houſe of Lords, and the Knights of the Ganter ; 
and keeps the Door of the 88 when a Chapter 


UsgRRSs {of the Exchequer] are four. Perſons. who attend 
icers and Barons of the Court at Veſminſter; as 


| EI in ln egy; cabteants mr A S440 
2 Usnxs in, is to introduce or bring in. OE 
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Some Time after ſhe entered the Temple of 


__ OuTbaw'sx & led, do. contemptuoully 


AED lity. 3.alſo the fartheſt Diſtancg, e, Gel 


n Moſs, which go 
open Air for 
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US 


Usquisnau'cu (i: e. agua vite, Iriſh] an ii diftillc 
Spirit or Cordial. Fe * | * 

U'sr10Nn, a Burning, . TM 

UsT1on;ſin Pharmacy] the Preparing certain Subſtances or 
Ingredients by burning them, L. 11 

Usrioxn [with Surgeons] a Burning or Searing wigh 
a hot Iron. | 

U'svaL [u/uel, F.] common, ordinary, cuſtomary. 

U's AaLNxzss [of «ſue F. and x25) Frequentneſs, Com- 
monneſs, Sc. | 

Usuca'eTion [in the Cipi/ Law] an Acquiſition of the 
Property of a Thing by a Poſſeſſion and Enjoyment thereof, 
for a certain Term of Years preſcribed by Law. | 

Usurru'cruary [uſu frufuarius, L.] one who has the 
Uſe and Profit of a Thing, but not the Property and 
Right, | 

Uzurav'cTus (in the Civil Law) is the Enjoyment or 

eUFRUILIT oſſeſſion of any Effect, or the Right of 
receiving the Fruits and Profits of an Inheritance or other 
Thing, without the Faculty of alienating or damaging the 
Property thereof, I. | 

U'surer [uſurier, F.] a Lender upon Uſury, Ee. 

Usu'r1ious [4/urarias, L.] of, pertaining to, or practi- 
ſing Uſury. 

Usv'/xtovsness [of aſurarivs, L. and neſs] an uſurious or 
extortioning Quality or Diſpoſition. 

Usurx1ovs Contra# [in Lew] a Bargain or Contract where- 
by a Man is obliged to pay more Intereſt for Money than the 
Statute allows. 

To Usu'xe [uſurpare, L.] to take or ſeize upon 
violently. 

UsuRTA“TIOx, the Act of Olurping, theunjuſt Poſſeſſion of 
another Man's Property, gained by Violence againſt Right 
and Equity, L. | 

UsuRPAT10N [in Law] the Enjoyment of a Thing for 
Continuance of Time OO wr” Profits thereof. 

Us v' RRR [uſurpator, L. uſurpeur, F.] one who wrongful! 
ſeizes that ile *** Wait er a 2280 

Usv' RING [4/urpans, L. zſurpant, F.] a wrongful Taking 
that which is another's Right. | 

U'svzy [uſurt, F. of uſura, q. uſus æris, L.] the Money, 
Oc. taken more than the Principal lent, the Intereſt, Gain, 
or Profit, which ſuch a Perſon makes of his Money or Effects 
by lending the fame ; or it is an Increaſe of the Principal 
exacted for the Loan thereof; in an ill Senſe, an exorbitant 
Intereſt for Money lent, and more than the Law allows. 

U'Tas [in Law] the eighth Day following any Term or 
Feſtival, as the Lias of St. Hilary, &c. 

UTz'ns1L [utenfile, L.] any Thing that ſerves for Uſe; 
alſo a neceſſary Implement or Tool. 

UTzxs11s [in Milit. Afairs] are ſuch Neceſſaries which 


every Hoſt is to furniſh a Soldier whem he quarters with, viz. 


a Bed with Sheets, a Pot, Glaſs, or Cup, a Diſh, a Place at 
the Fire, and a Candle. | | 

Aſcenſio UTes1i [in Medicine] the Riſing of the Mother, L. 

Procidentia Ur EAI [in Medicine] a Diſeaſe, - the Falling of 
the Womb. 1 13 

Urzz1'xe [zterinus, L.] pertaining to the Womb. | 

UTERINE Brother, . or Siſter by the ſame Venter, 
but not by the ſame Father. 4 | 

ere Fury (in Phyßcl] a Kind of Madneſs, attended 
with laſcivious Speeches and res and an invincible In- 
clination to Venery. 125 1 15 

U'Trzxus ſin Anat.] the Matrix or Womb of a Woman, 
or that Organ of Generation wherein the Buſineſs af Concep- 


tion is performed, and wherein the Embryo or Fætus is 


lodged, fed, and grows, during the Time of Geſtation, 


till its Delivery. a R . 
Urrancr nsr [ux Fan · Seo x, Sax. ] an antient FrIVI- 
lege a Lord of a Manour had of puniſhing a Thief who had 
committed Theft out of his Liberty, if taken within his Fee. 
U'rimi. [utibilis, L.] that may be uſed, || x 
Uri [atilitar, L.] Uſcfulneſs,, Bencht, Advantage, 
rofit. W 4 it 
UTLaga'T10: ad Lew] an Outhwry. 1 
UTLaGarto caprende[inLaw]}a Writ for the apprehending 
a Man who is outlawed 3 and HS ine another, &r. 
 U'tL,acn ſuclaga, Sax, J an outlaw'd Don 757 
. 2 E Puniſhment for ſuch as, . legally cal- 
unf etule to appear, 
after ſeveral Writs. ilued. out againſt them, with an Exigent 


or Robbers. 


* U'TmosT f 


UrTo'ria [aunaje, Gr: g. d. a fine Place 
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called after Vulkan the 


tions, ſo called in Diſtinction to Decimal Fractions. 


UV. 


7 U'rrzs [of were, Sar. ] to pronounce or ſpeak forth; 


alſo to vend or fell Wares. 


UtTE5R-BARRISTERS, outer Barriſter 
beſtow'd upon 


the Knowledge of the Common Law, are d out of their 


. Contemplation to Practice, and in to the View of the World 


to take upon them the Protection and Defence of Clients. 
wt pg [of ure n, Sax. and able] capable of being 
uttered. | ”Y 


U/TTzrEsT [utoceNeyT, Sax.] the moſt outward, the 
moſt diſtant or fartheſt off. 1 | 


U'TTEsxaxnce [of ue h, Sax.) a Delivery, Manner of 


Speaking; alſo the Sale of Commodities. 
 _ 1nG [of urge, Sax. ] ſpeaking forth; alſo vending 
ares. 

U'TTEsRLY ſudde hlic, Sax. ] totally, to all Intents and 
Purpoſes. 

TTERMOSH ſud de mo yx, Sax. ] the fartheſt, the molt 
extreme. 

Uva, a Grape, L. | 
UA membranaFT [in Anat.] the third Tunic or Mem- 

Uvtea tunica brane of the Eye, thus called, as re- 
ſembling a Grape-Stone; a Skin or Coat of the Eye having a 
Hole in the fore Part, ſo as to leave a Space for the Apple of 
the Eye; the outward Surface of it is of divers Colours, and 
is named Iris, and this cauſes the Difference in Perſons Eyes, 
as to Colours, as black, grey, &c. L. 

Uvicenat ;. | | 

UviczradC Lin Anat.] the ſame as CB], L. 

Vulcan [io called of volando flying, and candens growing 
hot, or of majore vi ignis, and fulgere, q. Fulganus, Varro] 
according to the Poets, was the God of Fire, was the Son of 
Jupiter, by his Wife Fano, but being very deformed, when 
Fupiter ſaw how ill-ſhapen and ugly he was, he kick'd him 
down from Heaven and by falling upon the Earth ; the poor 
Babe broke one of his Legs, whereof he halted ever after. 
But Thetis and the Nymphs took Pity of him, and nurs'd him 


up: And when he came to be of Years he follow'd the Trade 


of a Blackſmith, and wrought for the reſt of the Gods, eſpe- 
clally for Jupiter, for whom he made Thunder-bolts. For 
that Purpoſe he had ſeveral Forges or Shops in the Iſles of 
Lemos, Lipara, and in Mount tua. He had Aſſiſtants or 
Journey-men that were called Cyc/ops, becauſe they had but 


one great Eye in the Middle of their Forehead ; the moſt 


noted of which were Brontes, Steropes, and Pyracmon. Vulcan 
had two Wives, Aglaia and Venus; but Venus had no Kindneſs 
for him, by reaſon of his Deformity, and therefore ſought 
Satisfaction ſomewhere elſe, and readily accepted of the Em- 
braces of Mars: But Apollo gave Notice of their Meeting to 
Vulcan, who found a Way to ſurprize Mars in the Embraces 
of his Wife, and ſpreading his Net all over the Place caught 
them together ; and to put them to the greater Shame he ſent 
for all the Gods to be Witneſſes of their Diſhoneſty and his 
Diſhonour. | 

To Vulcan is aſcribed the Making the Chariot of the Sun 
and the Armour of the Gods and the Heroes. His Feats 
were named Protervia, in which the Romans ran about with 
lighted Torches in Hononr of him. "3 

At the Foot of Mount ina there was a Temple erected, 
and a Grove planted in Honour of him, which was kept by 
a Dog, who (it is ſaid) would tear the Vicious in Pieces (if 
they offered to approach) but would fawn upon ſuch as were 
virtuous and good. L 

By Vulcan is underſtood to be meant natural Heat; and 
therefore the Egyptians, in their Hieroglyphicks, repreſented 
Vulcan, by an Egg proceeding out of the Mouth of Jupiter. 

There were ſeveral Yu/cans : The firſt was the Son of Cæ- 


. us, the ſecond of Nikus, named Otas, the third of Jupi- 


ter and Juno, and the fourth the Son of Mena/ius, who 


dwelt near Sicily, in the Iſlands called Vulcaniæ In/ulz. 


The Antients painted him in a ſearlet Robe, having an 


Anvil ſtanding by him. 


VVL NIA ſoulcanius, L.] of, or pertaining to Vulcan. 

Vuica'no, a Name given to thoſe Mountains that belch 
or vomit ont Fire, Flame, Athes, -Cinders, Stones, c., ſo 
| poetical God of Fire. | FU 
Vora -{oulgaris, L.] common, ordinary, general; 
alſo low, baſe, mean, vile, | ov — SY 

The Vu'uGar '[oulgny, L. le vulgaire, F.] the common 
People, the Mob, the Rabble. - 
_"'Vulcar Trenſlati 
an antient Latin Tranſlation: of the Bible, and the only one 
the Church of .Rome acknowledges authentick ; it was tranſla - 
ted verbatim from the Shit WT 


Vulcan Fraftions [in Arith.] ordinary or common Frac- 


1, are ſuch Candidates, 
as by reaſon of their long Study and great Indu 


bleneſs-of being wounded. 


chine bears. There has been ſeveral of them made, of which 


of 'the. Bible, called allo the Vulgate, © 


olf thaſe 


88 v. u 


Uv'L,canxBss, [oulgaritas, L.] Commonneſs, Meanneſs, 
Lowneſs. TL a | 

Vuuca'Tis31mus a, um {in Botan. Writ.] moſt com- 
mon, L. | 

Vu'unztraBLE [of oulnerart, L.] that may be wounded. 

Vu'LNERABLENEsS [of wulnerare, L. able and nfs] Capa- 


Vu'Lnsrary [vulnerarius, L.] of, or pertaining to; allo 
good to heal Wounds. | 

A Vou'lnerary [medicamentum viulnerarium, L.] a Medi- 
cine proper for healing Wounds. | 

VuLNERA'TION, a Wounding, L. 

Uvulntro'se [mulneroſts, L.] full of Wounds, 

VuLni' n L.] making or caufing Wounds. 

Vvu'txnus, a Wound, Sore, or Hurt, I. | 

VuLPINARY _—— L.] of, or pertaining to a Fox 
crafty, ſubtle, wily. 

Vuuer'ne [oulpinur, L.] the ſame as far pet 1 

VurTvo'se [oultuoſus, L.] lofty in Look, haughty, 
looking big. 8 

Vu'LTuRE [oulturius, L.] a Bird of Prey. 3 

VouLTture | Hieroglyphically] was by the Egyptians uſed to 
repreſent Nature ; they having this Notion, that this Bird 
does not conceive, according to the uſual Manner, by copula- 
ting with a Male, being all Females ; and that they brought 
forth Eggs by receiving into their Bodies the Northern or 
Weſtern Wind, which cauſed them preſently to conceive. 

The Vulture was alſo an Emblem of Mercy; for the Natu- 
raliſts ſay, that ſhe never ſeeks any Prey, nor flies from her 
Neſt, until the young Ones come to a conſiderable Bigneſs, and 
in the mean time nouriſhes them with her Blood, which they 
ſuck out of her Thighs and Breaſt, 

VuL.Turi1'Ng [vulturinus, L.] of, or pertaining to a Vul- 
ture ; of the Nature of a Vulture, rapacious. 

Vu'iva [with Phyſicians] the Uterus, the Womb or Ma- 
3 alſo the Womb, Paſlage, or Neck of the Womb, r. 

Vor v cerebri [in Anat.] an oblong Furrow between the 
Eminces or bunching out Parts of the Brain, L. | 


U'vuLa [in Anat.] a round, ſoft, ſpongeous Body, like : jj4 
the End of a Child's Finger, ſuſpended from the Palate near ll: 
the Framina of the Noſtrils, perpendicularly over the G- | 4s ff 
Hs, Li N 

ö 


UvvuL a Spoon [in Surgery] an Inſtrument to be held juſt 1 

under the Ubul with Pepper and Salt in it, to be blown up 

into the Hollow behind the ſame. | | | 
Cvur Axl [with Botan.] the Herb Horſe-Tongue. Ii 
U'xor, a Wife. [ | 
EO AIR [uxorioſus, L.] over-fond bf or doting upon | 

a Wife. | | 

Uxo'rgtousness [of ' 4xorius, L. and ne) Over-fondneſs 
of a Wite. 

Uxo Run [among the Romans] a Mul& or Forfeit paid for 
not Marrying; alſo > ri exacted by Way of Fine from thoſe 
who had no Wives. | | 

To Ve, to ſtrive, to equal, or out-do another. 

U'/z1rur [with Chymifs] Cinnabar made of Sulphur and 
Mercury. | | MEL 

A Deſcription of the OR REER x. | 

Ox R ER x, The Name of a late invented Machine which 
repreſents the Solar Syſtem, according to Copernicus, in which 
the Sun in the Center has a Motion abont his own Axis, and 
about him all the Primary and Secondary Planets perform 
their Annual and Diurnal Motions in their reſpective Orbits, 
by the Turning of the Handle at H. | 

The firſt of thoſe Orrery's was made by the famous Me- 
chanic, Mr. Graham, Watch-Maker in Flzet-freet, London, 
who was encouraged by a Noble Lord, whoſe Title the Ma- 
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then the Orbits may be made Circles without any conſidera- 
le Error. f | 

Next to the Sun is the Orbit of Mercury, and next to that 
the Orbit of Venus; the firſt is repreſented by the Ball at m, 
in Fig. 1; and the laſt by that at v, which in the Machine 
are repreſented by two Silver Balls on two Wiers.. 

Next to the Orbit of Yenus, is the Orbit of our Earth, 
which in the Orrery, is repreſented by a Silver Plate, on 
which the Signs-of the Zodiac, the Degrees of the Ecliptic, 
and the Days of each Month are drawn, and in Fig. 1. is re- 

reſented by the Circle © o o o, and the Earth is repreſented 

y an Ivory Ball placed upon an Axis in Fig. 1. at t, ſo as to 
make an Angle with the Plane of the Horizon of 66 4 De- 
grees, that is, it declines from being Vertical 23 Degrees 


equal to the Angle made by the Interſection of the Ecliptic 
and Equator. About the Ivory Ball there is a Silver Circle, 


which is placed ſo as to incline to the Earth's Orbit in an An- 
gle of 8 Degrees, which repreſents the Orbit of the Moon ; 
and in Fig. 1. is repreſented by the Circle 111, and the 
Moon is repreſented by a Silyer Ball as at 1 over one half of 
the Moon ; there is a Cape, which as the Moon goes round 
the Earth by the Turning of the Handle at H, the Cape 
ſerves to repreſent the Moon's Phaſes as * pear, when 
obſerved by the Inhabitants of this Earth. ore we pro- 
ceed to deſcribe the reſt of the Orbits of the Planets, it will 
be neceſſary to conſider ſome of the Phoenomena, which the 
Orrery repreſents of thoſe Bodies already named ; and in 
order thereto, it is to be obſerved, that by the Turning the 
Winch or Handle at H, the Planets are all put in Motion, 
and that one Turn of that Handle is equal to one Diurnal 
Revolution of the Earth upon its Axis, and by which the 
Succeſſion of Day and Night is moſt beautifully repreſented ; 
as alſo, the Variety that exhiſts on our Earth of the Sun, 
continuing always riſing to ſome Meridians, ſetting to others, 
and that there is a continued Seriſes of Mid-day and Mid- 
night to the ſeveral Inhabitants of this Earth ; for the Earth 
turning about on its Axis from Weff to Eaſt, makes the Sun 
appear to paſs from Eaft to Weſt in the ſame time; and as the 
Sun, by being on the Meredian of any Place, makes Mid- day 
on that Meridian, and the general Horizon, which ſeperates 
the inlightned from the darkned Hemiſphere, reaches go De- 
grees round that Point where the Sun is Vertical ; therefore, 


as the Earth turns round from We/t to Eaſt, the Sun will 


proceed from the Eaſtern to the Weſtern Meridians, and fo 
make a continual Succeſſion of Mid-day over all the Globe, 
as may plainly be ſeen by turning the Handle H, and that all 
the 24 Hours of our Day, exiſts always to different Me- 
ridians on the Globe ; Again, while the Earth revolves once 
round its own Axis which is called its Diurnal Motion, it in 
that time is carried forward about one Degree in its Orbit 
round the Sun, which is called its Annual Motion, and when 


the Sun is in Aries, it is evident that the Sun will appear in - 


the oppoſite Point of the Ecliptic, and the Earth's general 
Horizon, which ſeperates the inlightned from the darkned 
Hemiſphere, coincides with both Poles, and divides the E- 
quator and all its Parallels equally as 1s repreſented in Fig 2. 
where the Lamp repreſents the Sun in the Orrery, which by 
the Means of a Convex Glaſs, caſts a ſtrong Light upon the 
Terrella, (the Room being darkned) and when the Earth is 
in Aries or Libra, the Rays of the Lamp will enlighten one 
half of the Equator, and of each of its Parallels, and the 
Horizon,which ſeperates the inlightned from the darkned He- 
miſphere, paſſes thro' both the Poles as it is repreſented at P, 
Fig. 2. and as the Equator and all its Parallels are equally di- 


vided by the general Horizon, therefore the Day will be e- 


cual to the Night over the whole Globe, when the Earth 1s 
in one of thoſe two Points of Aries and Li3ra, as will evi- 
dently appear, by turning the Handle once round, and as the 
Earth moves thro' Libra, Scorpio, and „ the in- 
lightned Arch of the Northern Parallels of Latitude encreaſ- 
eth, while the inlightned Arch of the Southern Parallels de- 
creaſe, by which is repreſented the Increaſe of the Day in 
the Northern Latitudes above the Length of the Night, and 
the Decreaſe of the Length of the Day in the Southern Lati- 
tudes ; and the Earth being in the firſt Degree of Capricorn, 
the general Horizon reacheth 23 3 Degrees on the other Side 
ok the North Pole, and conſequently the whole North Frigid 
Zone has thenone continued Day, while the South Frigid Zone 
has one continued Night, as is repreſented, Fig. 2. at Q, and 
as the Earth is carry'd thro' Capricorn, Aquarius, and Piſes, 


the Rays of the Lamp ſhews the Decreaſe of the Days in the 
Northern, and Increaſe. in the Southern Latitudes till the Earth 


w be in Aries, where the Days and Nights are again equal, and 


here it is to be obſerved, that the Earth from the firſt of 4. 
riet to Libra, turns 1 * times round its own Axis, and al! 

ole was within the Rays of the Lamp 
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without any Night, while the South Pole had all Night with. 
out any Rays of the Lamp to repreſent Day, and while the 
Earth moves thro? the fix Northern Signs, the fame Phono- 
mena will happen to thoſe in the South Side of the Equator, 


as did to thoſe Inhabitants on the North Side thereof, when 


the Earth was in the Southern Signs. The Lamp is contrived 
to be carried about with the Annual Plate, by which it re. 
preſents the Courſe of Nature ſo as to emit Rays of Light 
and to inlighten that Side of Terrella which is turned toward, 
it, while the oppoſite Side of the Terrella is in darkneſ;. 
While the Earth is carry'd round the Sun by 365 4 Turns of 
the Handle, Mercury is carry'd round the Sun in 88 Turns of 
the Handle, and Venus in 244 Turns, which repreſents, that 
the ED of the Year in Mercury is equal to 88 of our Days 
and the Length of, the Year in Venus to 224 of our Days : 
as the Planets are divided into Primary and Secondary, ſo 
likewiſe they are divided into Inferior and Superior : The 
Primary Planets are thoſe that revolve about the Sun as the 
Center of their Motions, and the Secondary thoſe that re- 
volve about, or attend ſome of the Primary Planets. 

The Inferior Planets are Mercury and Venus, whoſe Perio- 
dical. Times we have already compared with that of our 
Earth; the Superior Planets are Mars, * and Saturn 
whoſe Periodical Times, compared with that of our Earth, 
ſtands thus : Mars next, without our Earth perform his Re- 
volution about the Sun in 687 Turns of the Handle, and is 
reperſented in Fig 1. at M. | 

N in 4332 Turns of the Handle at H performs his 
Revolution which agrees to 4332 Revolutions of our Earth 
about its own Axis; and laſt of all, Saturn in 10759 Turns 
of the Handle compleats his Revolution, which is the Length 
of the Saturnian Year, and when compared with that of ours, 
is about 30 of our Years ; Jupiter is repreſented in Fig 1. at 
I, and Saturn at K. Theſe Primary Planets, by the Turning 
of the Handle at H, deſcribe their Orbit in the Times above- 
mentioned, which in ſome Degree, ſhews the Beauty of the 
Contrivance, and the Exactneſs of the Numbers by which 
the Wheels and Pinions are made to repreſent Nature in ſome 
of the moſt ſurprizing Phœnomena, that the Mind of Man 
has hitherto been capable to account for, and to reduce to 
Calculation; but when we confider that the ſame Machine 
likewiſe has the Motions of the Secondary Planets as they 


move about their Primaries ; as alſo how thoſe Bodies eclipſe 


one another, and the Time and Place that the Inhabitants of 
thoſe Globes will be depriv'd either of the Light emitted 
from the Lucid Body, or of the reflected Light from the 
Opake Bodies; when theſe with a vaſt many other Phœno- 
mena are conſidered, which the Orrery repreſents exact as 
the Infinite Contriver of the Univerſe has made them to ap- 
pear in Nature, it muſt then be eſteemed as the moſt beauti- 
ful Production of the Mechanical Arts. 

Fig. 3. Repreſents that Part ſeparate, which contains the 
Orbit of the Earth and Moon. The Figure is raiſed from a 
Geometrical Plane without any Diminution of the Parts by 
Perſpective, that the Nature of it may the better appear: 
This Figure ſerves to explain the Nature of Eclipſes, for by 
the Conſtruction of the Machine, the Sun at 8, and the 
Earth at T, and T, have their Centers exactly at the ſame 
Height above the Place they ſtand on, while the Moon's Or- 
bit OP QR is inclined to that Plane; therefore the Parts 
of the Moon's Orbit will be in ſome Places higher above the 
Plane than the Earth's Center, and in ſome Places lower as 
in the Figures Wing higheſt at O, and loweſt at P. Now 
the Moon's Orb Hing carried along with the Earth round 
the Sun, changes its Poſition perpetually ; fo that the loweſt 
and higheſt Points of it, O and P, are ſometimes in a Line 
paſling to the Sun, and ſometimes in a quite contrary Poſition, 
as is repreſented in Fig. 3. thence it comes to paſs, that 
we have ſometimes Eclipſes, and ſometimes not. ; 

The Orrery is ſometimes incloſed in an Armillary Sphere, 
by which Means the Situation of the Solar Syſtem in reſpect 
of any Latitude, may be repreſented, as is ſhewn in this 
Sketch, mark'd Fig. 4. Mr. G/yzn, Mathematical Inſtrument- 
Maker in London, was the Firſt that apply'd the Orrery to the 


Armillary Sphere, with ſeveral other Improvements which 


would be too tedious to mention in this Place; therefore ſhall 
refer the Reader to a Book which is now in the Preſs, and 
that I ſhall very ſoon publiſh, which contains a full Deſcrip- 
tion of the Orrery, with a great Variety of thoſe beautiful 

Problems which may be perform'd by it. . 
. The moſt curious of theſe Orreries placed in an Armillarx 
Sphere, is in the Library of that truly Noble Lord, the Earl 


of PxmnRoOxE, Who is famous for Learning, and the great. 
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* Sax. is the ziſt Letter of the Alphabet; it is a Let- 
ter not uſed by, the Antients, either Afatichs, Grecians or 
Romans, but it was by the northern Nations, the Teutones, 
Germans, Saxons, &c. and at this Day is not uſed by the 
French, Spaniards, wag or Hraliant. It is nd- 
ed of two V Conſonants. It loſes its Sound after O, as Cb, 
how, &c. and before R, as wrath, tureteh, write, wrong, 
 wrung, &. > 22 
To Wenns [either of wadeln, Tut. or ps 
picelian, Sax. ] to totter as a Top almoſt ſpent in 
alſo to wriggle as an Arrow flying. "LY | | 
A four > rhe Sax.] a handful of Hay, Straw or Peas; 
| 


ian or 
pinning 3 


alſo a ſort ocks of Silk, coarſe Flanel or Cotton... 
Wap * [with Gunners] a Stopple of a Hay, Paper, 
W a'opixc F old Clouts, &&c. forced into a Gun upon 


the Powder, to keep it cloſe in the Chamber; or put up cloſe 
to the Shot to keep it from rolling out. | 

Wap-nook' [with Gunners] is a Rod or Staff, with an 
Iron turned Serpent-wiſe, or like a Screw, to draw the wads 
or okam oht of a Gun, when it is to be unloaded. 


Wa DdaMoLs & core fluff uſed for covering the Collars 


* , 
kt (of Cart Horſes. 1 | 


To Wa'ppr | prob. of waddeln, 7. or picelian, 
Sax.] to go ſideling as a Duck does. | 

Wa'pDLEs, the Stones of a Cock. 

To Waps [of pigan, Sax. q. of vadare or vadam, L. a 
Ford] to paſs thro” ſhallow water, a Brook, c. alſo to dive 
into Bufineſs. | | - 

Wa'res [prob. of gauffre, F. ] a thin ſort of Cake; alſo 
Paſte dry'd for ſealing Letters. 

Wares [with Romaniffs] the conſecrated Bread given at 
the Sacrament of the Lord's Body; the Euchariſt. | 

Warr [of pazian, Sax.] any ape, of a Garment hanged 
on the Main-Stuuds of a Ship, as a Signal of Diſtreſs. _ 

To Warr [prob. of wachten, Trat. to watch, or 
PaFian, $ax.] to convey a Ship to Sea; alſo to carry by 
Water in a Boat, c. to Row. 

Wa'rTER, a Frigat to waft or convey a oo 

Warrzzs [in the Time of King Edward IV.] three Of- 
ficers conſtituted with Naval Power, appointed to guard 
Fiſhermen on the Coaſts of Norf/k and Suffolk. 

To Wac [pagian, Sax.] to move or {lir, to ſhake. 

W a'6-TAIL [of pagian and vel, Sax.] a Bird, Ec. 

AWac [of pogan, Sax. to play, or of vage, Ital. witty] 
a merry Fellow; a Droll. 

Wa'ca, a weight; a quantity of Cheeſe, Wool, c. of 
2561b. Avsirdupois. | | 

To Wa [wagen, Tet. to hazard, gager, F.] to lay 
a wager, to enter upon, to begin or join in a War. 

To Wace [in Law) fignifies the giving Security for the 
performance of any Thing. Thus to Wage Law, is to put 
in Security that you will make Law -at the Day aſſigned; 
that is, that he will proſecute and carry on the Suit. 

To Wace Law? is when an Action of Debt is brought a- 

To Make Law 7 gainſt one, the Defendant might Wage 
his Law, i. e. tak: an Oath that he does not owe the Debt 
that was claimed of him, and 3 : 

To Wag, bring with him ſo many Men as the Court 
ſhall aſſign, who ſhall avow upon their Oaths that they be- 
lieve he Swears truly. ; 

Wa“ ER [in Law] the offer of ſuch an Oath beforemen- 
tioned. * | 

Wacrk [gageure, F. of gager, F. or wagen, Teut. to 
hazard] a Contract between two or more Perſons, to pay a 
certain Sum of Money agreed on, upon Condition a 'Thing 
in Diſpute be or be not as aſſerted. 

To lay a Wacek | wagen, 
ſuch a Contract. | 

W A/GES [ gages, F ] hire, reward for Service, Salary, 
Stipend. | 8 N | 
- Wa'ccery -,  [prob. of pzgan, Sax. to play] wan- 

WAS OIsHNESs F tonneſs, frolickſome or merry Pranks, 
Wan [of pagian, Sax.] moving, ſtirring, ſhaking. 
W 4a/cc154 [of pan, Sax. to play] wanton, frolickſome, 


To Wal [of wagghelen, Ds. or pagian, Sax.) 
Wkt (OE ANY ,. 

W a'ccon [of Fan, Sax. In ſort of long Cart with four 

Wheels. 5 . 


* 


* 


Teut. gager, F.] to enten into 


= 
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[ITY en WP oonzen, Waggon - Money, Money paid for the hire 
2 dr dniving Waggons. ATI TOURS Py | 
ag rr tea WR; 1 e __,Wa'cconsR wagner, Tet. prob. of y Rene n, 
. Sege 1 Har. ] the Driver of a Waggon; alſo a northern Conſtellation, 
w, Roman; W w, Italick; Wl w, Eli: W y. 


* King Charles's Wain. ' 2 1 15 
[arr [of pa ian, Sax. to float: n, or eaſe 
guave, F | Goods dropt 4 a bief being cloſe purſued or 
over loaded; alſo Cattle loſt, which being found, are to be 
roclaimed ſeveral Market Days, and if challenged within a 
ear and a Day, are to be reſtored to the Owner; - eſpecially 


if he ſue an Appeal againſt the Felon, or give Evidence a- 


gainſt him at his Trial; otherwiſe they belong to the Lord 
of the Manour, in whoſe Juriſdiction they were left; who 


Wal'rakinc| of 


has the Franchiſe C, the Waif granted him by the King. 


the feaſting Part is all that is retained. 


travelling. | | | 
To Wa 11. [prob. of penian, Sax. gualare, Ital.] to la- 

ment, bewail, bemoan. 
Wa [pzn, Sax.] a Cart or Waggon drawn by Oxen, 


and having a Waincope. 
 _WarwaBLE [o/d Deeds] that may be manured or plough- 


ed, tillable. | 

Wai'xa GE, the Furniture of a, wain or cart. 
- War'xcoys, that part to which the hinder Oxen are 
tore to draw the wain or a long piece that comes from the 
Body of the wain. | =p ITS [+ | 

War xscor [wandeſchott, Du.] the Timber work that 
lines the Walls of a Room, being uſually in Pannels, to ſerve 
inſtead of Hangings. 9 

To Waixscor [of wandeſchatten, of ſchotten, to 
defend, and wand, a wall, Du.] to line walls of Rooms on 
the Inſide with framed-work of Boards. 

W a 1'xzcoTT1NnG [of wandelchot, Dz.] Wainſcot- work, 
or ſuch a lining of Rooms, 

Wal [in Carpentry] a piece of Timber two Yards long, 
and a Foot broad. | | 

To Warr [prob. of wachten, 7eut. and Du. ] to ſtay for, 
to attend upon. | | 

Wa1'rzs | wathter, Teut.) one who attends on a Per- 
fon or Affair. | 

W a1'Tes [prob. q. guettas of guetter, F. to watch, or of 
waiting on Magiſtrates at Pomps and Proceſſions] a ſort of 
Muſiek or Muſicians. * 4 

Warvr [of pa han, Sax. to quit or forſake] a Woman 
forſaken of the Law, or out- awd, for contemptuouſly refu- 
ſing to appear when ſued in Law. She is not called an 
Outlaw, as a Man is; becauſe Women, not being ſworn in 
Leets to the King, nor in Courts as Men are, cannot be 
out- law d. | | 

Warved Goods. See Waif. | | | 

War'wa np [prob. of pxF, a way, and pea ho, Sax. to- 
wards, g. d. inclining this way and that way] froward, croſs; 
peeviſh, croſs-grained, unruly. 

WATWARDNESs, frowardneſs, peeviſhneſs, moroſeneſs. 

To Wakz [ pzccan, Sax. ] to excite or rouze from Sleep; 
to awake. 

To Waxs [pacian, Saæ. ] to watch or forbear from Sleeping. 

Wake [Sea Term] the ſmooth water that runs from a Ship's 
Stern when ſhe is under Sail; a Ship is ſaid 20 fay to the 
Weather of her Wake, when in her ſtaying ſhe is ſo quick, 
that ſhe does not fall to the Leeward upon a Tack ; but that 
when ſhe is tack'd, her Wake i. e. the ſmooth water a Stern) 
is to the Leeward, which is a Sign that ſhe feels her Helm 
very well, and is quick of Steerage. | 

Wakes [of pacian, Sax. to keep awake, becauſe on th 
Vigils of thoſe Feaſts the People were wont to awake from 
Sleep, at the ſeveral Vigils of the Night, and go to Prayers. 
But Spelman rather derives them of Yac, Drunkenneſs, be- 
cauſe in celebrating them, they generally ended in Drunken-- 
neſs] They are Vigils or Country Feaſts, uſually obſerved on 
the Sunday next after the Saint's-Day to whom the Pariſh- 
Church was dedicated, in which they uſed to Feaſt and 
Dance all Night. They took their Origin from a Letter 
that Gregory the: Great ſent to Melitus the Abbot, who came 
into Expgland with St. _ in theſe Words. „It may 
e therefore be permitted them on the Dedication Days, or 
« other ſolemn Days of Martyrs, to make them Bowers about 
« the Churches, and refreſhing themſelves, and feaſting to- 
« gether after a good religious ſort; kill their Oxen now to 
e the Praiſe of God and Increaſe of Charity, which before 
«© they were wont to ſacrifice to the Devil, | 


WA'xEFUL | of pacian and xull, Sax.] apt or ready to a- 


wake or be awakedl . 1 N 
Wa'kEFULNESS, aptneſs to awake or keep from ſleeping. 
_ To bg dof LO ü 
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pF, a way, and In fan, Sax. to go! 


. But now 
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WJ. xz-xoniu, an Herb. | Ted 
Ware f $4.) « Wood, u will woody Urodud. 
Warn * $hipr] the outward Tiers in a Ship's 
Wans f Sides, on which Men Tet their Feet when they 
5 | & + 7 A „ +1 : OI 64 *%4 % 5 N 
2 15 4 N. 9 
1 an and ferve to ſpread out che 


Wäatrt- n wich Sint] 4 round Knot, ſo trade with 
the Lays of a Rope that it cannot Np. 
Warr furt $hip, one which is built Rrait up after ſhe 
comes to her bearing. | Se 
Cu- War fof a Shig] # wale which goes about the 
uttermoſt Strake or Seam of the uppetmoſt Deck in a Ship's 
waſte, | : ; | 
W a t1'scvs Fart, Deeds) a Servant or any military Officer. 
To Wax [ſome derive it of yealcan, Sax. to roll} to go 
on Fgot. | 2 g 
A Wark, a Path to walk in; alſo 4 walking or ſhort Jour- 


ney on F oot. | 
Place where fighting Cocks are kept 


A Cocks Walk, a 
ſeparate from others. 
Wark [with Horſemen] is the ſloweſt and leaſt rais'd go- 
ings of a Horſe ; which the Duke of Newca/t/e deſcribes, by 
the two Legs diametrically 1 in the Air, and two up- 
on the Ground at the fame Time, in the Form of St. Au. 
drew's Croſs; but other Authors ſay, it is a motion of two 
Legs of a Side, one after the other, beginning with the 
Hind-Leg firſt. 
AWa'lxer | walcker, Dr.] a Fuller. 
Wax'iktzs [Foref Law] certain Officers appointed to walk 
about a ſpace of Ground committed to their Care. 
Warr [wall, Tt. yall, Sax.} a Partition or Enclofute 
of Stone, Brick, Earth, c. 
* WaLL-Creeper, a Bird. 
W a tL-Flewer, a ſweet · ſcented Flower well known. 
WAa'LLING, awall or wall-work. 
To WALL, to encloſe with a wall. 
A WALL Eye, a defect in the Eye of an Horſe. 
Wua'/iLa Fold Rec.) a wall or bank of Earth caſt up for a 
Mound or Boundary. 
Wa“lr IRT 2 etymolyg ia] a ſort of travelling Bag 
with two Diviſions. 
WALI-Eyed [of hpale, Sax. 
like a whale] a blemilhed Eye. 
WarlLoo'n Language, is ſuppoſed to be that of the an- 
tient Gaus. The Language fpoken by the Walloons, the 
Lnhabitants of a conſiderable part of the Spaniſp Low Coun- 
tries, viz. thoſe of Artois, Hainault, Namur, Luxemburg, 
and part of Flanders and Brabant. 
Wa'rlLoy, a Roll, as of Fat, c. | 
To WAL Tow [of yalgian, Sar. ] to roll or tumble up 
and downe 
Wa'LLowiskxsss [of walghe, Du. loathing, and 20% 
unſavourineſs. 
 Wx'LxuT [pabl hnudu, Sax. walnor, d. Malſcher- not, 
i. e. French-nut] a ſort of large Nut. | | 
To War fin Sca Language] a Ship is ſaid to walt, when 


a whale, g. d. having an Eye 


the has not her due quantity of Ballaſt, 2. e. not enough to 


enable her to bear her Sails to keep her ſtiff. | 

' WaLvia/Ria Mulieris [in Lato] the waiving of a Woman, 
which anſwers to the Utlagatio Firi, or the out-lawing of a 
Man. X . 

WA'uBLinG [of pamb, Sax. the Belly] moving or ſtirring, 
as the Guts with Wind; alſo moving as Water that boils 
gently; alſo wriggling like an Arrow in the Air. 

Wan prob. of gttan, Brit. weak, or pana, Sax. want- 
ing] pale - faced, faint and feeble in Countenance. 

W axv [of $aand, Dan.] x long ſlender Staff, a willow 
Twig. 

Wat ED Chair [prob. of wenden, Teut. to turn be- 
cauſe of the implication of the Twigs] a wicker or twiggy 
C hair. | 

To Wa N DER Cyand hian, Sax. vandrer, Dan. ] to ſtray 
or ſtraggle about; to go out of the way, to ſtray or travel in 
unknown Places, without having fixed any certain Stage of 
the Journey. 


Wane of the Moon {of pana, Sax. wanting] the decreaſe, 


which is ſaid to be in the wain, when ſhe has paſt the ſecond 
rter. | «8 5 
Ve Wang [panian and Fe panian, Sax.]- to deereaſe, to 
grow leſs. _ N a | - 
Wax [pang, Sax.] a Field. 5 | 
WA'xG-TEETH lyong vo bay of pangay and do Say, San] 
the Check or. Jaw- Teeth, Dog- Teetb. 1 


WA 


Wa'xca Chong, Sax. a Jaw Bone with Teeth] an Iron 
ent with Teeth. | 
3 7 — 884 a — Budget. 
AN Cof Fepanian or panian, Sax. ] growin 
a NLass N Aria Term) as driving the Winlalt is dri- 
\vings Dr weke rad. | wh OW” | 
ansA'ciun old Writ.) wainwge, Furniture for a Wain 
or Cart: Wain-houfes br Qut-houſes for Husbandry Tools. 
Wanr [patio of „Sax. to turn up, becauſe it turns 
up the Earth] a Mole. i, | 
Wa nt-Louſe {wandluys Du. ] an Inſect. 
War [of pana, Sax. — lack, need, 8 
Want, 4 Suroingle or large Girth for a Pack-hotle. 
Wa'xrincſof panian, Saæ. ] deficient, needy, &. 
Wa'xron [Skinner derives it of walnen, Du. to ima- 
ine, becauſe wanton Perſons are full of Imagitations and 
ancies. Set W, anton, full of waggery , I t, laſcivious. 
Wa/xToxnntss Cie etymologiæ, but perhaps of then. 
telen, Da. to turn round about, wanton Folks being frisky, 
unleſs you had rather, with Minſbew, derive it of want. ane, 
LC, to rant one to play withal] waggiſhneſs, friskineſe, la- 
{civiouſnels, | 
Wa'"rtxnTtakes [prob of papen, Armour, and 5 a 
Sax. to give up or ſurrender, it being a Cuſtom for the In- 
habitants to preſent their Weapons to their Lotd, in token of 
Subjection; or a Cuſtom, that when he that came to take the 
Government of a Hundred, was met by the better ſort of 
People; they touched his Weapon or Lance · with their 
Spears, by which Ceremony they were united together, and 
entred into a mutual Aſſociation] the ſame as an Hundred or 
Diviſion of a County. | 
Warr [in a Sa Rope with which the Shrowds are ſet 
taught with wale Knots; one End being made falt to the 
—_ 1＋ the Laniards brought to the other. 

Ak [of pæ n or ian, Sax. guerre, F.] fighting of 
one Kingdom & Sate with Checkers {fate of Hail de. 
now _-_ Nations, States, Provinces or Parties. 

o War ian, Fax.] to to wat, to fi one 
Kingdom, Bund Pare 2 -. * 

War 0 more [Sea Phraſe] is a Direction to him at the 
Helm, to keep the Ship as near the wind as poſſible. 
War, the French are ſaid to be like a Fla, 
skipping into a Country, and foon leaping out again. The 
Spaniard like a Crab, creeping into a Place flowly, and nec 
to be expelled without great Violence. The German like 4 

Louſe, flowly maſtering, and as ſlowly driven out. 


To WarsLe [ſome derive it of WatDelenn, Ds. to turn 
round in a circular manner, to vibrate] to chirp or ſing as 
Birds, to fing in a quiveting or trilling way or manner! alſo 
to Purl as a Brook or Stream. | | 

To Warcny [of pank, Sax. Pain] to ache; alſo to 

To Wark 5 work, | 

Warp Lya de, Sax. ] a watching; alſo a Piſtrict or Por- 
tion of the City; alſo an Appartment in an Hoſpital; alſo a 
Priſon or a particular Appartment of it; a Diviſion of a 
Foreft. | 

WAR DAO [of pea hid, Sax. ] ward Money, or Money for 
keeping watch and ward. ü 

A Warp [in Lam] an Heir of the King's Tenant, holding 
by Knights Service during his Nonage. 

__ Waxp-Hook [with Gunners] a Rod or Staff with an Iron 
End turned in a Serpentine manner, to draw the wads or 
oakam out of a Gun, when it is to be unloaded. 

To We RD L yea n, Sax. ] to keep guard of wateh, 
To Warp ſin Fencing] to parry or keep off a paſs of 


*. + 4 
14 


* 


quickly 


J 


thruſt. | | 
WaRDA'GIuu: [ant. Writ.] the Cuſtody of a Town of 
WARDb A aſtle, which the Tenants ot Ifhabitants 


were bound to keep at their own Charge. | 
Wan, Fedleffarum [old Writ.) ths Guardianſhip of 
Churches, which is in the King during tlie vacancy, by rea- 
ſow of the Regalia or Temporalities. 
Wa'tDECORD [of ꝓa ho, Sax. and corny, L. af Horn] am 
antient Duty of watching and warding at a Caſtle, aud blow 
ing an Horn upon a Surprize; called Cornage. = 
Court of Wanbs, Sc. a Court firſt erecteck by King 
Henry VIII. for determining matters relating to Heirs of the 
Tings Tenants, holding by Knights Service: but now quite 
Wa'RDEN garden; F. or of peanivian, Sax. to watch 


a Guardian or 


 Warven [in an Univerſity] the head of a College; an- 
ſwering to the Maſter. , 2865 * | 
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hs 


one who keeps guard in a 


Wa iR 
8nd Silver 


the Mint, at Officer who receives the Gold 
on brought in b -— pays them 


"for its and overſees the other © 


Lord Wap of the Cingue: Pares, the Governor of 
thoſe tioted Havens, who has the Authority of an —_— 


and ſends-out Writs in his own Name. 


Wa'tbin- Peer, à fort of delicious baking Pear. 
Wa'tpexSute, the Office of a Warden of a Company, 


Wa'zpitn{[gardeur, F. or of pes Den, Sax. ] a Beadle 
or Staff: man Les keeps . or watch in the Day Time; 

rince's Palace, the Tower, c. 
of London, called Yeomen War- 


Warns of the Tower 


© ders, Officers whoſe Duty is to wait at the Gate of it, and 


to take an Account of all Perſons who come into it; alſo to 

attend Priſoners of State, S. 

WIAbMoTR L pes Femow of pea h, a Ward, and ind 

or Femot, 3 1 of me dan or eme van, Sax. to afſem- 
a certain Court held in every ward or diſtrict of the City 


yrs Fa for managiug the Affairs of it. 


bn Fa 


- them in pieces and devour them, 


viſion. 


; Vounlo ag n alſo drawn out, as a Weaver's 


Warp-PENNY, Money due to the * and Officers, 
for maintaining watch and ward. 


Wa'kbroReE [gorderobe of garder, to keep, and robe, a 
ace for keeping the Veſtments of a King, 


ek; of the WxrproBE to the King, an Officer who keeps 
an Inventory of all things belonging to the King's Wardrobe. 
ARD-STAFF, in antient Times was a Name of a Con- 


Mable's Staff. 


Wanrp-STAFF [old Law) a kind of petty . a 
Lands by this Service, wiz. a carryi 
Straw 


a Cart and fix Hotſes, two Ropes . two Men t to 


watch it, when brought to the Place appointed. The 


Manour of Lambourn in E//ex is held 
98 — „d and Yeoh, Sax. ] the value of a 
Wanprcn or heir under Age, or the Money 

paid to the Lord of Fehe Fee for his Redemption. 


Wan pixnc [of peanivian, Sax.] keeping, defending, 
off. 


by this Tenure. 


Wa'rpwir Jot peamiv and pite, Sax. a Fine) a Privilege | 


or being quit 0 7 Money for kecping of watches, or a 
Duty pai towards the Charge of it. 
t [pap Goods, Merchandize; 
alſo a Dam in a River. 


e, Sax. ] Commodities, 
Wanks {panay or wa nen, Sax.) Goods, Merchandizes. 
WanxzcraxE (% Rec. ] to fallow Ground or plough up 


Land defign'd for Wheat m the Spring, in order to let it lie 
fallow for the better Improvement. 


Warz'cTum [o/d Rec.] fallow Ground, Land that has 
been long untilled, the fame as Terra Varrectata. 

Wa'zrars [of ph, war, and In han, Sax. to go] going 
to war, a military Expedition. 

Wa'z1aucLEs [in Stafford/bire and Shropſhire] a kind of 
noify, ravenous Birds, which prey upon other Birds, which 
when taken they hang upon a rn or Prickle, and tear 


Warnings [of pa h or panig and ne} ye, Sax.] cation. 
neſs | 


AM > [ypeope, Sax. Ja work or building. 
liant. | 
To Waku yea nmian, Sax. ] to make warm, to heat. 
Warn [peanm, Sax. ] not Cold, Dy. 
3 [Feps hee of pea hmian, Sax. ] made warm. 


Wa'rmuntss, warmth 


WA'tMING-PAN [pea pminge-panne, Sax. ] a Chamber 


Urenfil. 
WarmTu [peapme, p | moderate Heat. 


To Waxx [ pzpman to tell of give notice of a 
be Sox page: to 22 to bid one to provide ſor 
— 3 elſewhere. 
To Warx[in Law) is to Summons to appear in a Court 
'of 8 
a'xxEL-Firms, Worms within the Skin on the Backs 
of Cattle. 


Wax Wheel (of a Clock] is the third or Fourth 
wheel, according to its diſtance from the firſt wheel. | 
Wanwre' Ra [dnt Deeds) Garniture, Furniture, 


| Wa'xxoTH {at Dover. Cale] a Quſtom among the Te- 
nants holding of it, that he who failed in the Payment at a 


ſet Day was obliged to pay double, and for the ſecond failure 


tri 
3 Te pe npẽd of peo nean, Sax. ] calt or be 


WaALIXE Ly plicez Sax. ] pertaining to war, ſtout, va- 


Ty 


e Warr * er t or 


wa ** int w 
4x. accordi calt or bend, as 
= Eo pens] a. are thoroughly dry. 


A „n 388 any Rope uſed in 


* ARP 4 2 [Seq hits 2h is to hale her to a Place by 
means of a Hawſer or other — laid out for that purpoſe, 
and faſtended to an Anchor when wind is wanting. 


A Wir I h o npian, Sax. to turn, becauſe it turns 
up the Earth} a Mold. 
Wa'srenTof pn and pennig, Sax. ] a Commibution, in 
the Saxon Times, ks. war, or for providing Arms. 
To WaARA xx [prob, of pe nian, Sax. garrantir, F. ] to 
ſecure, to maintain, to aſſure or promiſe. 
AWaszaur Tguarant, C. Brit.] an örder, an authen- 
tick power, permiſſion or allowance. 
ARRANT 20 Att is that whereby a Man autho- 
1 ſomet ing in his Name, and warrants his 
ion. 
Clerk of the Warrants ſin the Common-Þleas) an Officer 
who enters all warrants of Attorney for Plaintiff and De- 


Warrant [with Horſe enen Jockey that kils-an Horſe 
an inviolable Cu 


15 him under ſuch Infirmities that are no 50 
vered, and ſo may eſcape the View of the 2 as Purſi- 
neſs, Glanders, Unſoundneſs, Fe. he is obliged. in nine 
Days, to refund the Money, and take back the Horſe; but 
he does not warrant him clear of ſuch Infirmities as may be 
ſeen and diſcerned. 


Wa'zranTaBLliE of Brit., or pe nian, Sax. 
to defend] chat may be — 2 — 35 

WaAa'sRANTABLENESS of as above, or of garant ir, F. 
able and neſs] Juſtiſiableneſs, c. 

Wa'RRANTED { garanti, F.] ſecured by Covenant; pro- 
miſed to be ſec or 21 Ee. 

Wa' RRANTERS — .] thoſe that ꝓromiſe or co- 
venant to ſecure a to the Purchaſer. 

WARRA/NTIA —— in Lam] a writ chat lies for a Per- 
{on Who is infeoffed in Lands Tenements with dlauſe 
of warrantry; and is — in an aſſize or writ of Entry, 
wherein he cannot vouch or call to -euarrantry, L. 

WarranTla Cuftodie ſin Lau] a writ judicial, which! 
for him who was challenged to be ward to another in reſpe Apen 


ouſly diſco- 


m to warrant him, and in caſe he 


of Land, ſaid to be holden in Knights Service, which when 


it was ht 

to be  boughe by t Service, L. 
 WarranTia Diei '. Law] a writ which lies in caſe, 
where a Man having a Day aſſigned perſonally to appear in 
Court to an Action, wherein he is ſued, is, in the mean 
Time, by commandment imploy'd in the King's Service, ſo 
that he cannot come at the Day aſſigned. 

WA/RRANTIZING [of garantir, F:. G.] ] gromiling or or 

covenanting by Deed, by the Bargainer to the mee, to 
ſecure him in the Poſſeſſion of the Thing purchaſed; againſt 
all Men for the Enjoying the thing agreed on between them. 

WA/RRANTY Lgarantie, F.] Security by warrantize or 
authority. 

Wa'kEN, a Device for preſerving and ſtoring Fiſh in the 
midſt of a River, for the Fiſh to retteat to, to the End that 
vou may take them when you pleaſe. 

Wa'rren Lane garenne, F.]. a Franchize or Place pri- 
vileged by the King for keeping Conies, Hares, Parttidges, 
Pheaſants, e. 

WAL AAEXER [un garennier, F.] a Keeper of a warren. 

WA“ * {of pep of pe ian or peJitgean, Saxi] a tight- 


in 
Wasser [in the Time of the Fugliſh Saxon] a Contri- 


bution towards war or armour. 


Warr (yea hx, . {mall, hard or ſpungy Excreſcence 
in the Skin and Fleſh 
Warr ſin 'Horſes}; a ſpungy Subſtance growing near the 
e. 
"WA RTH, A cuſtomary Payment towards. Caftle-guard, or 
keeping watth and ward. 
. "RWITE e, Saxe] a being quit of pay- 
Wa RDbWIrE ng Money f or. keeping watches or ward. 
War (pe n or 51 Sax. ] cautious. 


Wen- Anl. Sec Marianrlei; alſo a Bird, a U "6f 


MA 
We Lyæy. Sar. ] as He was, Ee. 
Wast, a wreath of Cloth, Ce. to 
tg 4 Burden ware ben on the Head. 


the Anceſtors of the ward, was warranted. 


A Wan | 


be lad der y. 


* 


AN 
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AW [yzcye, Sax. Walch, Neur. and D] A walh- 
ing waſh, or Lotion for waſhing ; "alſo for beattifying._. : 
To Wau Tpzcyan, Sar. waſchen, Tent. and Du.] to 
cleanſe by waſhing the Skin ; alfo Liquor for feeding Hogs. 
Wasg- BRE, ſmall Oatmeal ſteeped in Water, and then 
cleanſed, afterwards boiled to a ſtiff and thick jelly; alfo cal- 
ted Flummery. | . | N 
A Wasn of Oifters, is ten Strikes. i hw Hg 
A Wasn Bowr [pzcye-bolla, Sax.] a Veſſel to waſh in. 
Wasnes 
Axle-Tree. ' 
Wasurs {in Norfolk] are ſo called, becanſe waſhed by the 
"Tides daſhing againſt it, and therefore dangerous as "Quick- 
ſands.” | | N 8 
WA sUHINO [of à Ship] is when they have the Guns over 
to, one ſide of the Ship, the Men 
waſh and ſcrape her other ſide 
Wasninc [with Go/d/mithy, 
by they draw the Particles of Gold and Silver out of the 
Aſhes, Earth, Sweepings, '&&e. ; | 
Wasninc [in Painting] is when a Deſign, drawn with a 
Pencil or Crayon, has ſome one Colour laid over it with a 
Plencil, as Indian Int, Biffre, or the like, to make it ap- 
pear the more natura} by adding the Shadows of Prominences, 
Apertures, Sc. | X | 
Wa/#H9M [old Rer. ] a ſhallow or fordable Part of a River, 
or Arm of the Sea, as the Waſhes in 1 
W a*sx1TE prob. q. va/t-kite] a kind of Hawk in Virginia. 
Wasye [pzyp, Sax.] a ſtinging Flie well known. 
| 8 Wa'srisn [pzyp, Sax. veſpa, L. a waſp] peeviſh, fret- 
ul. 

W a'sprsHNEsSs, peeviſhneſs, fretfulneſs, angrineſs. 

W a'/s38L [ pz)-h#l, Sax. i. e. Health be to you] a go- 
ing about, at Chri/tmaſs or Twelfth-Tide, with a Bowl, ſing- 
ing a Chri/tmaſs Carol, begging good Chear or Money. 

Wa'ssEL Bow! a large Cup or Bowl, either of Silver 

Wa'sTEL Boro f or Wood, where the Anglo-Saxons, at 
their publick Entertainments, drank Healths to one another. 

WuassEL Bread, Cakes and white Bread that were ſopp'd 


in the Wafſel Bowl of Wine that uſed to be ſet by the Abbots 


of St. Albans, to drink an Health to his Fraternity. 

Wa'sstLERSs, Wenches, Cc. that go about ſinging and 
begging as above. | 

Wasre [prob. of peyvian, or wamff, Trat. or Pamb, 
Sax. the Belly] the middle of a human Body. 

WasrE {pe} ce, Sax.] ſpoil, havock, deſtroying. 

Waste ſin Law] ſpoil or decay of Woods, Houſes, 
Lands, c. made by a Tenant to the prejudice of an Heir. 

WasTE, thoſe Lands which are not in any Man's Poſ- 
ſeſſion, but lie in common. | 

WasTE of the Foreft, is when a Man cuts down his own 
Woods within the Foreſt without Licence. 

WasTz [of a Ship] is that part of her between the two 
Maſts, 7. e. between, the Main-Maſt and Fore-Maſt. 

WasTz Boards [with Sailors] Boards to be placed on the 
ſides of Boats to keep the Sea from breaking in. 

W asTE Clothes [in a Ship] Clothes hung about the Cage- 
work of . her Hull, to skreen. or ſhadow the Men from the 
Enemy in a Fight. ; | | 

WasTE Trees [in a Ship] thoſe Timbers which lie in her 
vwaſte.* | 

To WASTE [vaſare, L. gaſfer, F. Yerwuſten, Tour.) 
to ſpoil, to make havock of. | 

Wa'sTEFUL | of pay de and Full, Sax. ] ſpoiling, making 
havock. : 

» Wa/sTEFULNESS, the Act of waſting, aptneſs or diſpoſi- 
tion to fpoil, or conſume extravagantly, Cc. 
" Wa'sTEL Bread, the fineſt ſort of white Bread, Cake. 

W a'sTors [vatatores, L.] a ſort of Thieves or Robbers. 

To WATCH [ paccian or pzcian, Sax.] to keep awake, 
to keep watch, to ſet up a Nights. f | 

WATCH [on Ship-board] is the ſpace of four Hours; du- 
ring which Time one half of the Ship's Company watch in 
their turns, and are relieved by the other half for four Hours 
more. N 
Quarter WATCH [in a Ship] is when one quarter of the 
Cre watch together. 5 

W ATCH-G/a/s [on Ship-board] a four Mour-glaſs, whoſe 
Sand is four 
Sailors watches. | : 

A WATCH [of wacht, Tet. or pæcce, Sax.) a Guard 
in the Night, Sc. alſo Pocket.Clodk 3 alſo a ſet Portion of 
Time for keeping watch. | | 
* WATCH-Hork, the inner Parts of any Watch or Move- 
ment which is deſigned to ſhew the Hours without ſtriking, 
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Waren ard Ward, the Caltotn of keeping With ant 
ward in the Night, in Towns and Cities, ras 517 appoi 2 
in the Reign of Henry III. in the 13th Century. 


WX TrenkEr prob. of peced, Jar. weak, . 4 a foi | 
Colour} 4 id UF de Dir n mn * 5 

WA'TCKFUL Jof pæcce, Sax. Sr. and xull] wakefal, 
heedful, r. L 7 2b Þ | 


WA'TCHFULNESS, 'aptneſs to awake! alſo heedfulneſs * 
carefulneſs to look out againſt Dangers, . c. | 
Wa'Ttr [pe*cen, $2x.] one of the four Elements, a con- 


geſted Maſs of Particles Which are very thin, ſingoth, and 
very flexible, diſpoſed to bend and yield every way ; alſo a 
certain Luſtre on Silks, c. imitating waves; allo a certain 
_ Luſtre of Diamonds, E. * | 
WA'TERAGE, Money paid for Paſſage by Water. 


© 


WA'TER-Bugdet ſin Heraldry) a fort of Bud- 
"get antiently uſed by Soldiers to fetch water to 
the Camp, they were different in F orm, one 
of which, is as repreſented in the Bſcutcheon, 


annexed. 

Wa'rer [with Zerve/lers) a certain luſtre of Pearls, Dia- 
monds, and other precious Stones ; thus called becauſe th 
_ ſuppoſed by the Antients to be formed or concreted of 

ater. an. | n 
; Wartr [| with Calenders, Dyers, &c. ] a certain luſtre in 
hy we of Waves, ſet on Silks, Mohairs, Fe. 

Wares [with Chymifts ] more uſually called Flegm is 
the fourth of the five' chymical Principles, and obe of the 
paſſi ve ones. | 

WarTtr-Archer, an Herb. | 

To Ware [ye pan, Sax. warteren, D.] to moiſten, 
wet, or ſoak in water; allo to put a wavy gloſs upon Silks, 

7 . ; 

WATER-Bailiff [of the City of London] an Officer who 
has the overſight and ſearch of Fiſh brought to Billingsgate ; 


and alſo the collecting of the Toll ariſing from the River af 


Thames, . © 

Wartrr-Bailiffs [in Sea- Port Towns) certain Officers for 
may appointed for {earching of Ships. N 

ATER-Bears, Bears at Spitsberg that live by what they 

catch in the Sea. | 

WATER BORNE [S- Term] a Ship is ſaid to be Vater borne 
when ſhe is where there is no more Water than will juſt bear 
her from the Ground ; or, lying even with the Ground, ſhe 
firſt begins to float or ſwim. | 

Dead Warts [ Sta Language ) the water that follows the 
Stern of a Ship, that does not paſs away ſo falt as that which 
ſlides by her Sides. | | 
 Wartzsr-Betony, Crefles, &c. Herbs. 

WarTER-Parcin [ in Horſes] a Diſeaſe. 

WarTER- Gage, an Inſtrument for meaſuring the quantity 
and depth of any water. 12 

WATER-Gage, a Sea Wall or Bank to keep off the Cur- 
rent or over-flowing of the Water. T 


WATER-Gang ( yde n- Fang, Sax. ] a Trench to carry a 


Stream of water, ſuch as is uſually made in Sea Walls to 


diſcharge and drain water out of the Marſhes; 
WATER-Gave/, a Rent antiently paid for fiſhing in, or 

other Benefit received from ſome River or Water. 
WATER-Germaxder, an Herb. 
WATER-Lily, a Flower. | 


WATER-Line [of a Ship] is that Line which diſtinguiſhes 


that Part of it that is under Water, from that which is above, 
when ſhe has her due Loading. | 


WATER-Lock, a fenced watering Place. 3 
WATER-Meaſyre, a dry Meaſure which exceeds the Vix- 
cheſter Meaſure, by about three Gallons in a Buſhel; uſed 
for ſelling Coals in the Pool, Sc. 3 
WATER-Mzyrrain, a Diſeaſe in black CattleeQ. 
WATER Ordeal, an antient Saxon way of Trial or Pur- 


gation, when ſuſpected of a Crime, by putting their Hands 


ours running out, uſed in determining the 


in ſcalding water. 
WATER-Pepper, an Herb. | EY 4 
8 Poiſe, an Inſtrument for trying the ſtrength of 
Iquors. | ZR | 2 
hay ER-/cape [p&Ten-JYchap, Sax. ] an Aquaduct or water 
eourſe. | var . 
WATER-ſhoot [with Gardeners] a young Sprig, which 
ſprings out of the Root or Stock of a Tree. I 
WATER-Shot [with Sailors] a Term uſed of a Ship when 
ſhe rides at Anchor, being moored, neither croſs the Tide 
nor right up and down, but quartered betwixt both.  - 
WATER of ſeparation? [with Refiners] Agua Fortis ſo no- 


WATER of depart F minated, becaule it ſeparates Gold 
from Silver. oe e 


. . 
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WATER- 
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— dr2biabure} 2 ſort 0 en ig 
SL tk, about eighteen or twenty Inches from 
the — from which Place the-thickneſs of the: wall be- 
Ware te: Sev 57 
Ware Hul, an ———— 
out of a deep Well. ot Þ 
ar- Willum an Herb. * 
Warzrx-F#Fayj [ina Ship Ne Jedge of. Tibet hing 
on the Deck cloſe by the be; $0: heepithe water from: runs 


ning down there. [ £341 
of Fe ned at. progpan,, Sar 


 Wa'rzxsd 
moiltened with, or foaked or ſteeped in water. (773g 

"W 4,TERINESS; fulneſs of water Irina 

Wen [pz'cenlic, Sax. like, or as n water. 

W a'T&R15KNBSS;. wateriſh pr Watery Quality, &c. 
W. TER I Cyede gie, 2 of or having Water. 
Warsx Sores; à Diſtemper in Horſ ess. 
WITT Triplicity [in Aſtrole ö are the three Signs of 

the Zodiack; Cancer, Scarpio and to 10 

"Wa'TzRING, a Tertn uſed 2 the laying! the; Ry 9 7 
Grhich are Bundles of Hemp Stalks) in Water with a right 
upon them, to keep them from Swimming. 

War hay Maniufafures) is the giving Silks, Tab 
bys, Mohairs, uffs, c. a wavy. Luſtre, by wetting them 
lightly and then paſſing them thro' a Preſs or Calender, whe- 
ther hot or cold. 


Warrrr Ep [of patelay, Sax.]made with wattles of hurdles. - 


_ Wa'Truiss [pacclay ot pecley, e Grates or 
Hardles ; alſo folds for Sheep made with ſplit Wood in the 
manner of Grates. 

WarTTies of 4 Cock ['Shinner derives them either of 
wedeln, Teut. or waghelen, D.] the Gills of a Cock; 
alſo. the red, - Puggered Fleſh that hangs under a Turkey 
Cocks Neck, 

To Wave fof Pagian, Sax.] to faſhion- or make like 
waves of the Sea; alſo to turn to and fro. 

To WAVE [ſome derive it of gueſver, F. ] to * or 
put off a Buſineſs, to omit the doing of it. 

To WAVE [at Sea] is to make Signs by waving a Gar- 
ment on a Pole, for a Ship or Boat to come near or to. keep 
68; 5 
 WAVE-Loaves [in the Jewiſh Oeconomy] Loaves of Bread, 
offered as the firſt Fruits of every Yea's — 

A WAVE [in Phyficks] a Cavity in the ſurface of water or 
other fluid, with an Elevation on the fide thereof. 

WA'VERING [of pa xian, Sa.] being in uncertainty or 
unreſolved, fluctuating in Mind. 

* WA VY 0 paFzian or pa pian, Sax. ] like waves of the 


waves rolling, which the French call Ondet, and 

the Latins, undulatus, undoſus, &c. See the 

£ = — Eſcutcheon. . 

WAVESON [Maritime Law] ſuch Goods as after a Ship- 

wreck appear floating or ſwimming on the waves of the Sea. 
To WAWL, to cry or cs Cats do in the Night, to 

Catterwawl. 


WAU'MI {prob. q. d. qualmiſh, or of vaemmis, 
WA Sony Dan. loathing] ſick or ſickiſh at the Stomach, 
Wax [peax, Sax. Yatx, Dan.) a loft, yel. 

lowiſh Matter, wherewith the Bees form Cells 

ta receive their Honey ; the artificial Wax is of 

ſeveral ſorts, as Sealing-Wax, Shoemakers-Wax, 


| &c. by chymical Writers is expreſs'd by this 


Character. 

To Wax [Peaxan, Sax. boxer, Dan. prob. of dot er, 
Gr. to grow] to grow or become, ts increaſe; alſo to cover, 
do over or dfeſs with wax. 

WA'XSHOP? a Duty antiently paid towards the defraying 

8488) the C of Wax-Candles in Churches. 

War [ 5 Sax. vin, L. woye, F.] a Road, a Path, 
c. alſo an expedient, Means; alſo Method, Cuſtom, Uſe. 


Way of Efay [with Authors] a particular Method of 


handling a Su ied, in which the Writer delivers - himſelf 
more freely ay modeſtly than in the dogmatick way. 
War of a Ship [in Sea Language] is ſometimes uſed for 
the rake or run of it forward or aftward on; but is more 
uſually ſaid of her Sailing, for when ſhe. goes apace they ſay, 


ſhe has a good way; it is alſo uſed of the ſmooth water ſhe 


makes a Sern when under Sail. | 
Wax of the round: [in Fortification] ! is a ſpace left for the 
| Paſſage of the rounds, between the wall and the r of 
4 fortified Town ; but is not now much in uſe. 
To War 4 Horſe, is to teach him to travel in the way. 
'' Way-Bread I y b hee, Sax] the Herb Plantain. 
War- n a little or ſmall * of D a little ww! 


WAVY ſin Herald ſignifies + Br the 


- gran oii} 55 ind N dar 0 301 
% Wax nato-Gos; 2 Plant otherwiſe called the wild-vine 
and Hedge-Plant, 


WAS: Horſe [with » Horſerrom}\ le bue who! ee 
oor and broken, 2 «Dif the 


bb ide toad: FURAST RI) err 
To War-La [of pg and leogan, See e to lie 
in wait ſor one * the Way. N. J 8 \ AAP 8280 4 1 
Wax - Layer, a lyer in wait. 1 


WAxrVNARD [prob of wagyerh Teut ere, 
Du. Nature] obſtinate; alſo rd; pee 

 WA'YWARDNESS;: mx; Bog Sr. A* 

Way-W: a beg, 4 Pocket] a Movement like a Watch for 
edunting ones * in order „ e 
Perſon walks 1 in a Da AF DA) 

War #ijer rick Matheriar. an Edna fixed to the 
great wheel of a Chariot, to ſhew how fa? it travels in a Day. 

Wuav'w6p; a' Governor of 4 chief Ar Domi- 
nions of the Czar of Mujcevy. 625 | 

 WaxT-Fee-[ofd Lato, ward: penny, ot x . antiently 
paid for keeping watch and wn A ui 403. roll) 


Jr. "oy ass an 7 4 
To. Wra'xRA [of prcnian or ye, Sar. weak) 1 
weak or feeble, | 
Wza'rLingga weak Child, who has Uthe ot no die 
Wea KNEss [of Poe and nere, Sax.] feebleneſs, want 
of Strength, Infirm 
Pa... ap — health, or wel; Sax, well Benefit, 
as the Common: Weal. 
ers Feu. Sax. ] either ſingly, . or at the head of 
. heed. ſignify Wood, Foreſt or Grove, and 
War I fighify that the Places either are or were for- 
etly ſtocked with Wood. 


Wie asar (peal- neax, Sax. ] the robbing. a dead Man 


in his Grave. 
Warn [pzle's or pelan, Sax.) Riches, Subſtance. 
Wea'lLTHINEsSs, richneſs. 
Wea LTHY (peliy or Pal Big, Sax. rich, opulent... 
8 Wan {of ze penian, Sax.] to e from the Breaſt, 


Wanlo [of apenev, Sar. weaned, and ling, a 
Dimin. ] a young Creature; juſt fit to be weaned. 

Weayon [pzpen, Sax. ] an Inſtrument offenſive or de- 
fenſive, as Sword, Club, c. 

Wa ron Salve, a ſort of Ointment which the Antients 


; pretended (and alſo ſome Moderns) would cure a wound by 


the Sword or other Weapon that made the wound, being 
dreſſed with it. 

WzAa'roxLess [of pen and leay, Sar! having no 
weapon. 

Wzar? Lypen, Sax. ] a Stank or great Dam in a River: 

Wax } fitted for taking of Fiſh ; alſo for conveying the 
Stream to a Mill. 

To Wear Che han and Spent, Sax.] to be clothed with, 
as to wear Clothes. 

To We ax [of peo nnlan, Sax. ] to decay of wear away. 

To Wzax [prob. of wahren, Tut. to laſt, to hold out, 
to endure, as to wear tell, 

. To nan fwith Sailors) a Term uſed in bringing a Ship 
to a different Tack, when they ſay ſhe wenys. + 

Wrap [of peapvan, Sax. to guard or Keegy in Compo- 
ſition of proper Names, Initial or Final, fig es watchful- 
neſs or care. 

WrARIED of ꝓe hi gan, Sax. ] tired. | 

| Wea nInG bo peo nian, Sax. ] decaying. 
PE... RINESS [pepigney Y ©, Sax.) a being fatigued o or 


Wea'rinc [of pe han or ye pan, Sax, to wear] being 
clothed with, or cloathing, as wearing Apparel. 
g Wra ni [of pe hig and Jom, San.] fatiguing, tires 
ome; 

WRARISAGͤTNESss, tireſomeneſs 

We ax'sanp [pæyend, Sax. ] the Windpipe o or Gullet. f 

Werne | yeder, Dan. pe de n, Sax. ] the Diſpoſition 
of the Air or Seaſon ; the State and Diſpoſition: of the At- 

here, with reſpect to Moiſture or Drought, Heat or 


ak Wind or Calm, Rain, Hail, Snow; Fog, Froſt, Cc. 
WeAaTHER-Sheep e det. Yeeap, Sax] a  Mate-Shoop | 


12 


We aTHER-Board [S:2 Language} that ſide of 2 + Ship that 


is to the wind ward. 


WreaTHER-beater [of pe be j bewan, 44 worn, or 6. 5 
| 4 its Beauty by being expoſed to the weather. 


EaTHER+ Cock Lye de h bee, Sax. ] a Vane on the Top 


of Steeple, Ao to how which way the wind blows. 
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| knowitig:the;Chatige of xyeather- —=q * | 5 
| To WEAT HER Point [ Metaphorically) is to overcome a 
NN 
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WEATHER: Ceili tf a Sp: (ge Cre] i when being a 


Hull, her Head is brought the contrary way to that ſnie lay 


before, without looſing of any Sul, and only by bearing up 


” IS $4” 


the Helm. ; 50 a7 1443 + 
WEATHER-Gage [of pe den, Jur. and j auge, F.] the ad- 
vantage of the wind. K 36% 266th bb0n4 ii a 1 rd 
WEATHER-V:/e [of pe *Sen-piye, Sax. ] skill'd in-fore- 
I wn i.vaw ol 
Difficulty. | 2:30, 0777 , Ya iv 
{| WEATHER-G/a/7, a Glaſo that ſhows the change of wea- 
ther, with the Degrees of Heat and Cold. n 
WEATHER-Man.[with Archers} one who carefully ob- 
ſerves, the wind and weather in Shooting. S 

To,WEATHER 2 Hawk | with Falaoners] is to ſet her a- 
broad to take the Air. Nen hes yall Ar autre 

WEA'THERSNG- Se Term] is the doubling or getting to 
the ind ward of a Point or Place. 

To WEAVR [pen kan, Sax. better, Dan.] to work a 
web of Cloth, Silk, Stuff, Linen, ina Loom with a Shuttle 

A WEAVER fever, Dan. pebba, Sax. ] a maker of 
Cloth, Silk, Se. in a Loom. 101 bg 

Silit Wravixo, the deviſing and bringing to perfection, 
the making ul manner of tufted Cloth of Tiſſue, Velvets, 
branched Sattins, and other kinds of curious Silks, vas firſt 
performed by un Eng /i/hran, Fobn Tyte in Shoreditch. © 

A WEBTpwebbe, Sax. ] a Spider's Web; alſo Cloth while 
weaving in the Loom, c. DER Nane 
- WE'BsTER pebyd he, Sax. ] a Weaver or Spinner. 

WE/DBEDRIP [of pev, a Covenant or Agreement, bevvan, 
to bid or defire, and Nippan, Sax. to reap or mowi as it 
were, a Covenant of the Tenant to reap, &c. for his Lord, 
when he ſhould require him. 

To WED [of wedder, Dan. pevvian, Sax. ] to marry. 

WE'DDING [of benebbian, c. Sax.] a Marriage. 

WEDGE | peD3, Sax.] an Inſtrument for ſplitting wood, 
Sc. alſo a Bar or Ingot of Metal. 

WE/DLOCK [ peSloc of pebvian, Sax. to marry, Ez. loc, a 
Lock, g. the Lock or Faſtening of Marriage] matrimonial Tie. 

WE'DNESDAY [pooney-5x'g of poden, Sax. the Name of 
an Idol, ry. $4 to be the Mars of the Saxons, &c.] the 
fourth Day of the Week. 3 

WEED [yeod, Sax. ] a wild Herb. 

WEED [gepeve or pave, Sax,] a Garment, a Widow's 
Veil, c. — 

To WEED [of peodian, Sax. ] to pull up Weeds in a Gar- 
den, c. 

Weep [among Miners] the degeneracy of a Load or Vein 
of fine Metal into an uſeleſs Marchaſite. 

A WEEK [peoc, Sax. weke, Du.] the ſpace or compaſs 
of ſeven Days. | 

Week 4 Candle [yeoc, Sax,] the Coton, Ruſh, 

Wick Ee. 

WIE/XL y peoclice of yeoc, Sax. a week] every week, 
week by week. | * 

A Wee. [wiel, Daz. ] a Bow-net to catch Fiſh in. 

WEEL (pz, Sax.] a whirl-pool, Da. 

Wee'xixc [of penan, Sax.] thinking, ſuppoſing, Se. 

Wrr'rixc [of eopan, Sax. to weep] ſhedding Tears. 

WEE'sBL [vetel, Dan. pelle, Sax. ] a domeſtick Creature 
that kills Mice. | | . | 

Wee'vil [ wivel, Dan. pe yl, Sax.] a Sort of Worm 
breeding in Corn. 

Werr | weff, Dan.] a thing woven. 

To Wien [pxgan, Sax. ] to poiſe, ponderate or try the 
weight of any thing; alſo to examine or conſider in Mind. 

A Weich, a weight 256. either of Wooll, Cheeſe, He. 

A We1cn of Corn, forty Buſhels. 

Wrichr [pib' or Fe pihd, Sax. ] the ponderoſity or hea- 
vineſs of a thing; a quality in natural Bodies, whereby they 
tend downwards towards the Earth; alſo the momentarineſs 
or worth of a thing. N 8 

Weich [in Mechanicks] any thing that is to be ſuſtained, 
raiſed or moved by a Machine, or any thing that in any man- 
ner reſiſts the Motion that is to be produced. 

To Wich Anchor, is to draw up the Anchor out of the 
Ground it had been caſt into, in order to ſet Sail, to quit a 


| Port, Road, c. 


Wzrcninc [of pxFgan,  Sax.] trying the weight of a 

thing; alſa conſidering in Mind. © > _ 
WercaTineEss, heavinels. 5 LS 
Wei'caty [of [pitt er pihvig, Sax.] heavy; alſo of 

great concern or moment. | 


To W TL [of pealtan, Sar] to rule, manage, govern, | 


ic. at to weild 4 Sword, Scepter, &c. 
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 We'LeoMt pilcoma, Sam- Na Set er Uſed 
to a Cuſtomer, or to an acceptable Gueſt at Table 6+ * 

Y gior one 2 WIIcon fyilcumian, Sar] te bid 
welcome. Makers! >n 
Wz1pzzaiſort of Herb, the Stalk” and Röst of Which is 
uſed in dying Yellow, c. e te 27; vos 

To Weid [in Smithery] is to forge Iron: 
Wrlibtne-Heat [with Smiths) a degree bf Heat chat they 
give their: I on in the Forge, When they have occafion'to 
RIG m | 


double up the Iron. 


a 4 


Warst fof pal and pan, Sax] well-being! health, | 


proſperity, Ec." - 3 10 L297 eee 
W=#'LKin [of yelcn of pelcan, Sar. to roll abotyth⸗ 
r | 4 £0 „N — Ny 
Weir fyel, Sat,] healthy ſucceſsful; proſperous, richt 
e. LAS: $2 10 io! | % yo 4 he by 1441 1 4 
Wer [pel, Sax.) healthfully; regularly, as one ougkt to 
1 X. 17 96 is © n renn 
Wer [ yelle of yeallan, Sar. to ſpring forth #5 water] a 
Pit of ſpringing water. e 
* Wert in the Milit. Ain] is a depth which the Miner 
ſinks into the Ground, to prepare a Mine or 46 find out ahd 
ruin an Enemies Mine ares 
W#LLaWay?, Lpelaps of pelan, wealth, and pd; gaz. 


W/ TIA DAY I Sorrowy'© the Sorrow g Rithest or, as 
Db, ih imagines, g. wail the Day] an Interjection of 


Weri-Bhonx [pel-gebohen;” Sax.] of a good Family; 
gh — rho 2 (PAL ; we I f 

WeELL-/et, of a ſtrong make of Body. * 

WrII-Bhole [in a Building] the hole left for the Stairs to 
come-up. - eta in:! 

Wirrpringę Lpell-geypning, Sax.) a Fountain or Spring. 

WeLr | of pældan, Sax. to roll Ja fold or doubling down 
of Cloth in making a Garment. | 

To WEe'LTER [of peldan, Sax. volutare, L. veautrer, F ] 
to wallow in, as to zelter-in'Blvod, Mire, &c." * | 

Wu [pem, Sax.] a blemiſh in Cloth. Wee 

Wrun [pamb, Sax. ] the Belly or Guts. 

Wen [pen, Sax. ] a ſort of hard Swelling or Extüberance 
in the Fleſh, conſiſting of a tough, phlegmatick Matter. 

Wence [in Kent] a Place where four Roads meet und croſs 
one another. u | 

Wency [pencle, Sax.] a contemptuous Name for à Girl 
or Maiden ; alſo a whore, a crack. | bal 

Wez'xcuter, a whore-maſter; one who keeps wenches 
company. | 

We'ncninc, following wenches, whoring. 


Wend [penv, Sax.] a large Tract of Land containing 


many Acres. 
We'xpixG [in Sea Language] is the turning a Ship about, 
eſpecially when at Anchor, n 
WeoLp [peolv, Sax. ] a Foreſt, 


Wars the ſame as Wergild. 

WerTH of peon'dig, Sax. a Farm, Road, Court or 

WeorTH > Village] at the beginning or end of compound 
Wrarn J Names, are to be taken in ſome of the Seuſes 

WE“ R&R IJ pe ne, Sax. ] ſo much as was paid in-ancient 

WERTE F times for killing a Man, when ſuch Crimes 


were punifhed with Mulcts and Fines in Money. 
Were [peND, Sax. vir, L.] a Man. 


WE's x-Wolf [of pen'd, a Man, and pul x, a Wolf, Sax.] | 
one who by Sorcery inveſts himſelf with the Nature and __ 


Form of a wolf. "I VS, | 
WeEe'rgEGELT-Thef [of pe ha, a price, Fild, a Mulct or 
Fine, and geoF, a Thief, Sax. ] a Thief that might be re- 


deemed. 


We/rc1Lp [pepgilo, Sax. ] the Price or Fine ſet upon 
the Head of him who had murdered a Man. | 

WEeRELA/Da [of pe hela da, Sax. ] a particular manner of 
purgation or clearing a Perſon of a Crime, by the Oath of 
other Men. . 

Werva'nce ſin the Weft-TIndies] a Title the Natives give 


to a great Lord, ON 
WeRrva'ciu [old Deeds] wharfage, or Money paid at a 
wharf for lading or unlading of Goods. 5 


We'sanD. See Veaſand. * 

Wesr lyerd, Sax. ] that Quarter or Place of the Globe 
where the Sun ſets. . | 5 

Ws TW ARD [pe d pea hd, Sax. ] towards the weſt. 


8 [of perde ha ndlice, Sax.] towards the | 


We'sTERN F weſt, on the welt part, Fc. 
We'srERLINESs, the being or being ſeated towards the 
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Wesr 9 [were- Seax- -laga, 842. the Law of 


the weſtern Saxons,, which obtained in ine Counties, py: 
Kent, Surrey, 7 — Berkſhire, Han te, Wilt Hire, 0» 
me ——ů— Dor jetfhi 4 and Demdn/hzr 8 
o WET en to +] to noted Lauor. ** 
Wia ruzss, moflineſs With Liquor. won 
"Wer (pr, Sax] moiſt with 2 ot other Lia. 7 


WR rr 18 H (of pæ , Sax.) ſomewhat Wet. A N 4 * 
Wr'ruzf! See rather. 4 8 
We'rsHop Lyev- Yee, Sax Jvich' 8880. taking 00 


WC Tro [of pan or gepetev, Sat.] made wet. 
A Wer Glover one» who dreſſes 2 Lambs, Goat- 
Skins, Cc. which are thin, gentle and pliable. 


8 (of pibF,. Sat. a weight]. a Quantity of five Chal- 


Wi LE lupale, Sax. ©walfifch,. Nu.! che King ag 
Fiſhes. 

Wuakr [ſome derive it of worffens Tout. to caſt] A 
broad plain Place neat a Creek or Hive; far the landing and 
laying of Commodities that are brought. to or from the water: 

Wra'RFAGE, the Fee due for landing Goods at a Wharf; 
or for the ſhipping them off, G. 

' Wnra'rFINGER, one Who keeps a Wharf, Boats, Lighters, 
Se. for the landing or ſhipping of Merchandizes. 

Wua'xLEs of Flowers| with Floriſts] rows of leſſer Flowers 
ſet at certain diſtances about the main Stock or Spike. 

A Wu [pheoNYa, Sax.] a Spindle. 

WurarT [hvad, Dan. hyper, *. Jan interrogative pro- 
noun. * rt“ 


Wuxal-Vorn, an Inſect. 9 73 


— > [npele, Sax. J a Puſh or Piwple 


WukAT T yuaede, Dan. h pee, Sax] x O 
Wura'/TEy; made of wheat. | - * 
Wura'r-Far, a Bird: 

To Wareplis, to draw in craftily, to denke or "RE. 


A WuttpLe, a flattering. n err 
Ware DL1XxG, cajoling, c. 


WHEEL Thuel, Daw, peo, gar a round Wir for 
various Uſes. 


A meaſuring WHE nb; a mathematical Inſtrument for mea- 
furing lengths upon the Ground; alſo call'd a Way-wiſer. 

War TEE fof h peogul, Sax Ja Wheelwright, &. 

'WHEEL-BARROW {of hpeol and be ſre pe, Sax. ] a ſort of 
Veſſel or ſmall Cart with one wheel. ho 

WHrHrELWRIGHT [of hyeol and hta, Sax. ] a Maker 
of wheels of Carts, Wesebas, . 7 | 4. 

To Wneer, to turn about, 


To Wu [in Milit. Art] is to make a motion that 


brings a Batalion' or Squadron to front that ſide which before 
was the flank. 


Wurgs'LAGE, a Duty antiently paid for the Paſſage of 


Carts and Waggons. 


WugEI-Fire [ Chymiſtry] a Fire for the melting of Metals, 
c. where the crueible, Coppel or melting Pot is entirely 
covered over on the top, as well as round the ſides, the 
fame as Ignis rote. 

Wurkl, a Puniſhment which is inflicted on great Crimi- 
nals, and eſpecially on Aſſaſſines, Parracides and Robbers on 
the High-way, in France, Holland, Germany, &c. they have 
their Bones firſt broken with an Iron Bar on a Scaffold, and 
then are placed on the circumference of a wheel, and left 


there to expire; ſometimes their Bones are broken on the 
wheel, &c. 


Wurz zie [of hpeoyan, Sax.] making a Noiſe in the 
Throat, as one that has a Cold. 
WHELK 


Meal; alſo akind of Shell Fiſh or Sea Snail. 


To WHELM (pyl Fan and aphyl Fan» Sax.] to turn or 
Lo WatLve j cover the open fide of a Veſſel down- 
w 


Wur' 'LMED [of pyl xa, or prob. of pepeyl yew, Sax. ] turn- 
ed the open ſide * A a Bro 0 pr 


To WaeLy [of hpelp, Sax. prob. of Sans of vulpes, 
| 4 a Fox] to bring forth whelps or young, as a Bitch, Fox, 
ear, Cc. 


Wurrr, the young of a wild Beaſt, a Puppy alſo an op- 
probrious Appellation of a Boy, Man, Sc. 
Wur'Lrisn, like or pertaining to a Whelp. 


Wer ys [on Shipbogrd] are Brackets or fmall Pieces of 


Wood faſtened to the main Body of the Capſtan or Draw- 
beam, which give the ſweep to it, and. keep the-Cable from 


ſurging or riſing up too high, when it is wound about them. 
Wu» [hpznne, Sax. ] at "what Time. 


Wu EN N Lagiciani] is the M75 of the . 


- 2 


(prob. of h ele, Sax. putrefaction] the fame as 


Laſh with-a whip 3 alſo to ſow 


wu 


and is what anſwers to Queſtioris GY to Tims; 1, hes 
2 2 Did he do ir twenty Year rage? "When roar that dune i 
erday. + ET 
S rom What Plage mn 
WN vn [of . TI mx, . my 
ime. N 
Wussr [hpp,, der Jin tPlacec'. 
Warne [with Logicians] is che ſeventh: of ths Cargill, 
and is what e, to Queſtions that relate to Place, as to 
at Rome, at Viewna, at Port in the Clijer in 4 22 
C. 


; 
Wu ar lat dyn arid 7 "Rar Fſoring dat. 50 
Wu Rx of hyeh and bi, Sax. ] by ot with which. 
Wuz' REPORD lof hpzp and roh, Sax.) for which Cauſe. 

Wurz [of n hee h and in, Sax. ] in which. 
Wurkko'r fof hpen and oF, Sax.) of which. 
WHERESOE VER Lot hpeN, Ia and Ihe, Sax. ] in any 


Place. 


Wurkx ro“ bor Nye n and Ta, 955 13 to what or which. 


WHERBUPO! N x [of „en and upon, Fax.] upon or after 
which. | 


Warrewrrn [of bye and pi , Sax. ] with which, 


Warktreorts, à fort of open Chariots, uſed by Perſons 
of Quality before the Invention of Coaches. | 


A Wit'sx8#; x box on*thi Ear, or flap on the Chops. 
"WHe'ny [prob. of vet, L. to carry, or of a 

Sax. to'paſs] à mall Boat for arrying Paſſengers in a River. 
To Wxer (hperran, Sax.) to ſharpen. 


WHE'TSTONE dean, ax.) a Stone for ſhatpening 
Edge Poelss 

Wu TTING [of hperdan, Sax. ] ſharpening. 

WHETHER pee de n, Sax. ] which of the two, Ce. 

Wuty hype. Sur. ] the witeriſh part of Milk. 


e, 6+ cn, Dan. hyilc, Sax. ]who? whether of 
the two 


A Wire prob. of ghwyth, Brit.] an Attraction or 
Expulſion of the Breath. 

To WaverLe [prob. of p ian, Sax. to babble, or 
wepfelen, Da. to ramble, or fluctuate] to play on a- Pipe: 
* to ſtand triffling ; alſo to chouſe, trick or cheat out of a 

Ng. 

WaryyLier [peplen, Sax.] one that 5 on a 4 WhiMle 
or Fife; a young Freeman that goes before the Companies 
of London on publick Proceſſions. 

A WareFLinG Fellow, a mean, pitiful F cow, a Trifler. 

A Wurd, one of a Party oppoſite to the Tories. 

Wr1'ccrsy he, Sax, whey, becauſe (as ſome ſay) the 
Name Whig was firit given to the Field-Meeters in Scotland, 
whoſe chief Diet was ſour Milk] a Nick-Name, the oppoſite | 
to that of Tory, and is applied to thoſe that were againſt the 
Court Intereſt, in the Time of King Charles 11. King 
Fames II, & and for it, in the Reign of King William and 
King Georve. 


Warr'cclsLy, eit to the Principles of the Whigs. 
e 


ier 


Wurocigu, the Principles of the Whigs. 
8 ile, Sax. ] d the Time; alſo aut. 
Wanner 7 U ax.] during ; 


WuarLom (hpilon, Sax. ] once, ſome Time 290, formerly. 
Wuim. See Whim)y. 


To WRTAurkR [of wimmern, Tut. ] to begin to cry, 


as a Child. 


Wurmsicar, full of whine freakiſh; fantaſtical. 
WH1rMSICALNEss, fulneſs of whimſies, freakiſhneſs, fan- 
taſticalneſs. 


 Warsy [incerte Etymologie) a maggotty Fancy or Con- 
ceit, a freakiſh Humour. 


Wat'm-wxan [prob. of Whimſy] a Gew-gaw, a Bauble, 
a Toy to play withal. 

Win, a Shrub called Kneeholm. | 

- A Wain [with Hunters] the Cry of an Otter. | 

To Wav. See Whine. 

WurNiakD [prob. of pinnian, to win, and ale, - hofiour, 
or of nt nian; Sax. to vibrate] a ſort of Back-S word. 

Würnise [of panian, Sax.] making a mournful, com- 
plaining Noiſe, FN in a crying Tone. 

To Warnny [prob. of wihi, Brit. or — 1 to 
neigh, as a Horſe or young Colt. | 

Wins, the Furz or Furz Bum. 


A War [bpeop, Be) pipe ad pulp. pin, Sax] A 


Scourge, Laſh, c. 
To Wuir [hpeopan, Sax. men, Dan} to'Scourge or 
er a particular manner. 


Wulr-srarr [on Shipboard}a piece of wood or ſtaff faſten- 
ed to the Helm, which the Steerſman holds in his Hand 40 
move the Helm 8 e or turn the . Shut | 
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-, Waveems [in Angling] a Gallening the Lide to the Hook 


8282 a. caſting in a Hook and drawing it gently on 
water. "7 
Wutrrmo [of hyuopan, Sx.) ſcourging, laſhing; alſo 
ſew ing ifter'a particular DH Joining or clubbing; 
as whipping 4 Six: pence, &c. at the Tavern, &c. — 
Warsrzx [prob. of Fe) pipe, Sax. a whip] 2 ſhuffling 
Tala: 2 8 r, a Trickſter. 0 11 | 
| WarkiING of py or h pe ñ xlan / Sax. ] turh- 
ing ſwiftly about with car And. Se of eng 
A WuirxLe [prob. of witvel, Text.] a piece of wood 


put on the Spindle of a ſpinning wheel. 
WuarkL-Boxeg, the round Bone of the Knee. hich 
WHYKL-WIND [of h nxan and yinv, Sax. or el⸗ 
wind, Dan.] a 2 a wind that blows whirling 
round. n Wren 
WarRLY-POOL (h ppt and pul, Sar. ] a Gulf in the Sea 
or River, where the Water continually turns round. 
A WHrktLYy-6tc, a play thing to turn round. | 
A Wat [prob. of vitfte, Dax. wilch, Tut. but Skin- 
ner inclines to derive it of bpica, Sax. white] a Bruſh made 


voy 3 © 


of Oſier Twigs; alſo a ſort of Neck Dreſs, formerly worn 


by Women; alſo a quick motion of a Twig, G. 

To Wnrsx [prob. of hilther, Dan. or whiſchen, 7. 
to bruſh. or cleanſe with a whisk ; alſo to give a {light bruſh 
by a ſwift Motion, as a Fox with her Tail, a Woman with 
her Petticoats, (Fc. | 

Wulsk, a Game at Cards well known. 

War'sxe Rs, little tufts of Hair at the corners of the Mouth 
on the upper Lip. 

Wuar'sx1xG, very great, ſwinging, as a whisking Lye. 

Jo WALTER huilter, Daz. wiſperan, 7evr.] to ſpeak 
ſoftly, or in the Ear. 

Wuisrrxixo, ſpeaking ſoftly, and in the Ear. 

WursPeRING-Place, a remarkable Curioſity in the Cathe- 
dral of-Glourefter, and alſo at St. Paul's at London, &fc. being 
a Wall built ſo in an Arch of the Church, or juſt under the 
Cupola, that if a Perſon at one end whiſper never ſo low, 
another who Jays his Ear at the other, ſhall hear every Sylla- 
ble ſpoken diſtinctly. = 
Wuisr [of huiſte, Daz.] an Interjection requiring Si- 
lence. 

AWrmtsTLe [hpiycle, Sax. ] a fort of muſical Pipe. 

To WursTLE [of hpiycan, Sax.) to play Tunes with the 
Lips and Breath, a ſort of finging without ſpeaking. 

AWurr [a phi, Sax. ] a ſmall Part. 

Wurre | hbid, Dan. hpica, Sax. ] the Colour contrary 
to Black. | 

WurTE-LIVERED [qu. white-leathered) Envious. 

Wulrz-cos [hpita-cop, Sax. ] a Mew, a Sea-Bird. 

Knights of the Order of the Wa1Ts-Eagle, an Order of 
Poliſb Knights, inſtituted by King vs V. A. D. 1325. 

Wairs-HarT-Silver, a Mulct paid into the Exchequer 
out of the Foreſt of Mhite-Hart, certain Lands in Dorſet- 
ſhire, which was firſt impoſed by King Henry III. on Tho- 
mas de Linde, for killing a beautiful white Hart, contrary 
to his Order. | 

A Wurite-Hear [with Smiths] a degree of Heat leſs 


than a welding Heat, given to Iron in the Forge, when it 


hath not got its Form and Size. 

Wulrz-LINE [Anatomy] the Linea Alba. 
Wnlrr-uzArs, Milk-whitepots, Cuſtards, Cheeſe-cakes, 
Butter, Cheeſe. | 

WHurTE-Oakum, a fort of Tow or Flax to drive into the 
Seams of Ships. 

WuiTe-yPoT, Milk and Eggs, white Bread, Sugar and 
Spice baked in a Pot. 

WHITE-RENT, a Duty of 8 d. antiently paid yearly to the 
Duke of Cornwal, by every Tanner in Derbyſhire. 

WHITE-SAUCE [ Cookery ] a Sauce made of blanched Al- 
monds and the Breaſts of Capons, pounded together with 
Spice, 86. | 
WnuiIrE-srugs [| in antiext Times] Squires made by the 
King, ſo named from the white Spurs they received at their 
Creation. 3 

WHITE-WINING, a ſmall white Apple of a pleaſant Juice. 

WuiTExEss [ Ypivane ye, Sax.] according to the Hypo- 
theſis of Sir aac Newton, is what is the reſult of the mix- 
ture of all forts of Rays together. But the Opinion of Mr. 
Boyle is, that it chiefly depends upon this, That the ſurfaces 

of white Bodies are ſeparated into innumerable Superficies, 
which being of a nature meerly ſpecular, are ſo placed, that 
ſome looking one way, and ſome another, do reflect the 


Rays of Light falling on them, not towards one another, 


but outwards, towards the Spectators Eye. © © 
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Wut Mit, af HG 

To Wurrzx i Sax.) to make White. 

Wurrino, 4 Subſtance made of Chalk. 
Winrinc [witringh, Du. Ja Fim. 
Wurrisz lof hpica, Sax.] inclining to white, _ _ 
 WarTLow, (of pive, Sax. a Pain, and /oup, F. a wolf! 


a Swelling at the End of a Finger 


WaiTLow-Graſs, an Herb Tool. for whitlows. Hows f 
Wai rum [hpzven, Sa. ] to what Place: 


Wurruxssos vk Hhyade e · I Pa, 2K *N, Sax. J 10 what 


Place ſoe ver. | 1 
War'rsTzR, a whitener of Linen Cloth. © 
 Wai'rsun-Farthings, Offerings antiently made at Whit- 
funtide to the Pariſh Priel by the Pariſhioners. 
WurTsunpay [hpigaſunbesg, Fax.] i.c. White. 
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Zay;/ becauſe on the Eve of this Feſtival, the Catachumem 


were antiently clothed in white Robes, , and admitted to the 
Sacrament of Baptiſm. | oem» "rag 
' WarTsvxT1DE, the Vhitſan Holy- Days. n 
Wu rralt, 4 Bird. 9 ö 

WulrrEx-Frer, à Shrub, 23 1 
; To Wur'TTLE (hpecoan, Sax, ] to cut Sticks into ſmall 
pieces, | | 

WuiTTLE [pital, Sax. white] a ſort of Child's Blanket, 
or one worn by Women over their Shoulders. 

WaiTTLs (of bpita. Sax. white] a ſort of Basket. 

Warzzixc qu. of hiſſing, hifcean, Sax.] making a 
Noiſe, as water when a hot Iron is put intobit, c. 

Wnuo lh pa, Sax. ] what Perfon. 10. 

Work L,, Gr. philig or pal F, Sax.] intire, not 
broken; alſo all of any Thing. wy 

The Wnor k, is that which is made up of Parts united in 
due Order or Diſpoſition. - 5 

Wnor t [among Logicians] is twofold, one compos'd of 
ſeveral Parts really diſtinct, which in Latin is call'd Jotum, 
and the Parts of it are termed integral Parts, as the Apart- 
ments of a Houſe, the Precin&s of a City or Town, the 


. Provinces of a Kingdom: The other Whole is called in Latin 


Omne, and the Parts of it are termed ſubje#ive or inferior, 
becauſe this hole is a common Term, — its Parts are com- 
pris'd within its Extent, as the Word Animal is a Nole of 


this Nature; the Inferiors of which, as Man or Beaſt, which 


are compris'd within its Extent, are its ſubjective Parts. 
An Efjential Wrous [in Metaphyſicks] is that which con- 


fiſts of ſuch Parts as compleat the Eſſence of that Being; as 


Man is made up of Soul and Body. h 

Integral Wnolk [in Metaphy/icks] is that which has the 
ſame Natore with its Parts, 10 every ſingle Drop of water is 
water. 

Wnuolr chas'd Boots, winter riding Boots, hunting Boots. 

Wno'Lsou [of hæl, Health, an vom, Sax.] healthful, 
good, ſound. 

WaoLsom Ship [Sea Language] a Ship which will hull, 
try and ride well, without rolling or labouring. 

Who'Ls0MNEss, ſoundneſs, goodneſs, aptneſs to procure 
Health. | | 

Wromso/ever [hpa Ypa zyen, 1 any or every one. 

WuHroo'pincs [prob. q. d. hoodings] thoſe Planks in a Ship, 
any are joined and faſtened along the ſides of her upon the 

tern. | 

To Wroor [houper, F.] See Hoop. 

A Whoop, a Pewet, a Bird. 

Wnoor the Cry which a Shepherd makes to call his 

wWnooroo f Sheep together. N 2 

A WHoRE (hu ne and ho Pex pena of hy nian, Sax. to hire, 
9. d. a hired Woman] an Harlot, a Proſtitute, an incontinent 
Woman. 

A Wuor [ Hieroglyphically} was by the Antients repre- 
ſented by a Lion with a Woman's Head, becauſe her Coun- 
tenance is fair, her Speech pleaſant, and her Allurements 
powerful, but her Nature fierce and cruel, and preys upon 
both Body and Eſtate. | - 

To Wnore [of hy nian : Sax. to hire] to commit whore- 
dom, to follow whores. 8 | 

Wro'REebom [hunevom, Sax.) Incontinency. g 

Who'r E-MoNcER [of hu ne and Mane he, Sax. a Mer- 
chant or Trader] one who follows whores. | 

WHo'r15H, inclinable to play the whore, laſcivious. 

WHro'RTLE [heoh't, Sax. a Heart] a kind of Shrub. 


WHORTLE-BERR1EsS Theo N- be ian of heont, an Heart, 


and de hian, Sax. ] the Berries of a Shrub call'd Vhortlè or 
Hurtle. | 


- Wnvs? [in Falconry] the fluttering of Partridges and 


Wavz f Pheaſants as they riſe. _ 
To Wav, to ſnatl as a Dog does. 
War [bpi, $ax.] for what Reaſon or Cauſe. 
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rc Sax. craftineſs, ken ene 
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WI (35, Sa.] in Com poſition in W in 
Holy, as Wimund holy ml EF. Proper 


Wie [pie of pician, Sax. to dwell] a Borough or Village. 


Wicnha'can, a Virginia Root, of great a in heal - 
ing all manner of wounds. 


3 [peoc,. Sax. ] the Cotton, Ee. of a Candle, Lamp, 


Wr cxeD [incerte Eiynoligiæ, prob. of yeced, gar. full 


of guile, Cambden; or, as others, of Piganv, a Soldier, be- 
cauſe they are generally wicked; or, as others, of 8 


witch, ' of piccian, f. d. WY ungodly, impious, de- 
bauched, &c. 


| WickeDxEss, ungodlinefs, r. 

Wiek ER [prob, of big rt, Dan.] a Vine T'wig, an Qfier 
Twig.. 5 
Wierer [prob, of gaichet, F. j a ſmall Door in a larger. 


W1ickL1i'FFITEs, the Followers of Jobn 7 the firſt 
Engliſh Proteſtant Reformer, who ſo mauled the Pope, that 
he got the Title of Arch Heretick. 


Wr/DDLE-WADDLE [ wickel wackel-gehen, T7euz.] to 
go ſideling toward firſt one fide and then the other. 


Wiz I [of pic, Sax. a Bay, Bank, or crooked Turning 

Wick of a River; alſo a Caſtle or Fortreſs] in com-- 
pound proper Names or Places is to be-underſtood to ſignify 
one of tho Things before mentioned. 


Wion (vid, Dan. pive, Sax.] large in Breadth. 


Wroexess, largenels in Breadth. 


To WiN | prob. of pivenan, Sex. or wettin, 77. 


to make wider. 
WrDpctony [prob. of pig Fend, Sax. fighting] a filly 
Wr'pcin F ind of Bird; alſo a filly Fellow. 
W1'pow [pivpa, Sax. vidua, L.] a woman whoſe Huſ- 
band is dead, 


Wropower [puvepen, Sax. wrduwer, Du.] a Man 


- whoſe Wife is dead. 


Wr'pownoop [pubepano-ha've, Sax. ] the State of a Wi- 
dower. 

King's Window, one who after the Death of her Husband, 
who was the King" $ Tenant in Capite, was forced to recover 
her Dower by the writ de dote afſignanda, and could not 

again without the King's Conte nt. 

W1pow-Bench [in the County of Szſex] is that ſhare 
which a widow is allow d out of her Husband's Eſtate beſides 


her Jointure. 

W1pow-Wail, a Shrub. 

To W1tLd [of pealvan and pilvan, Sax, to handle, to 
manage, to ſway. 

Wr'zLpy, eaſy to be managed or governed by the Hand. 

Wires [ bit, Dar. ix pof Pi ian, Sax. to marry a wife] 
2 married woman, whoſe will, in the Judgment of the Law, 

is ſubject to the will of her Husband; for which reaſon a 
wife is faid to have no bill; but Fulget radiis Mariti, i. e. 
Shines with the Luſtre of her Husband. 

Wie Lignotæ Etimol.] a Cap of Hair for the Head; alſo a 
ſort of Bun or Cake. 

Wrereve [of pig, a way, and gte ne a, Sax. ] an Over- 
ſeer or Surveyor of the High ways. 

Wicur [pibT, Sax. ] a living Man or Woman. 

\ WrLDERNEsSS b. of pilv and ne y ye, 
Place uncultivated and unfrequented. 

Wir p [pilo, Sax. vild, Dan.) untamed, hair-brained ; 
alſo fierce, furious; alſo uninhabited. 


Wrubpurss, untamedneſs, furiouſneſs, uninhabitedneſs. 
A WiIrvp, a wilderneſs, Milton. 


Wiro Water-Crefſes, a Plant allo called Lady's ane, and 


Cuctoe Flower. 


Wiro-Villiams, a Plant. 112 TAC | 
_ 'W1ubs, wild or batren Country. 11 4 

 AWvLpixe, a wild Apple, a "Crab Pn % 
WiLp Fegetables, ſuch as 2 of themſelves] without 


. culture. ; 21 ' "3 ' 


63 : , 


WiLD-rike, a ſort of Eire: firſt a: by, the . 


Anno Chriſti 277. Gunpowder wetted. made into a Paſte, 
rolled up and fa on ſite; alſo an Evil in Sheep; hy running 
worm, a Diſeaſe. 
Wil p-riRe Arrows Arrows. ined with wild-fire, and 
fer to flick t in the Sails or Rigging of Stüps i in 4 
icht 25 11 


Wixs (prob, of Fel. Sax. Fr] « cunning Shift, a 
Cc 


ſulule Tri A 0 „ rie 
WVLrVr Lpil xull. Sarg ablknare, 2 head-firong | 
Qybborn, mine zona, W319 1 
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Fraud, And 1 . 
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Sax. ] a large 


6 ter of the Bore and the 


or 2 to , 
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W'Y 


r Lan, ae Hen crafty, S. 
Wirt pills Sar. Ja certain Faculty of che Soul, wy 
AR of it, &.. 


+ The WII I {with Moralips] i is defin'd to be the incendal” 


| Guide of a Man's Actions, ſo that when the Objects are pro- 


poſed and knowng this Power can, by an intrinſick Principle, 
and without any phyfical Neceſſity, move it {elf towards 
them, and chuſe that which ſeems moſt agreeable and con- 
venient, and reject that which appears unſuitable and 1 incom- 
modious. 

- Wr'LitinGfof pillan, Cax. to will? diſpoſed i in Mind to. 

WruLincwess, readineſs or dlſpofition of Mind. 

' WriLow (peliBe, Sax. ] a kind of Tree. 

W 111 Parole 5 a will only by word of Mouth, which! 

WiLlL NuncupativeS being proved by three or more wit- 
neſſes, may be of as good forte or as valid as one in writing. 
except for Lands which are only de viſable by Teſtament | in! 
writing, during the Life of the Teſtator. 
| Wilt in a Wis, a Meteor better known among Aithors 
by the Name of 7gnis fatuus, a hery Exhalation that appears 
in the Night, commonly haunting marſhy and fenny Places 
and Church-yards, as being evaporated out of a fat Soil ; it 
alſo flies about Rivers, Hedges, &c. and frequently miſleads 
Travellers in a dark Night, by reaſon of their making to- 
wards it, and not taking a due care to-keep the way- 

Sweet-WYVLLUIAM, a Flower 


WiLL-JiLL, a ſorry, pitiful, inconſiderable Perſon, : an 
Hermaphrodite. 


WrMBLE | wimple, Du. of wemelen, Gern. to bore] 
an InftrumeM to bore Holes with. 
A Wimett { wimpel, Du. kein F.)] Muffler or 
t 


plaited linen Cloth, which Nuns wear about their Necks; 
alſo a Streamer or Flag. 


To Win [pinnan, Sax. binder, Dar. prob. of vinceres 
L.] to get or gain by play; alſo to obtain or make one's ſelf 
maſter of, to get the better; alſo to perſuade or prevail with 


a Perſon. : | 
Win * {pin Sax. War, Strength the Names of 
Wins | pine, Sax. Beloved, Dear P Men beginning 


or ending with theſe Syllables, ſignify, either from Win, the 
martial Temper of the Man, or from Wine, that they were 
the Favourites of the People, c. 


To Wince A [ſome derive.it of wancken, Teut, to va- 

To Wixcn { 4 N to kick or ſpurn, to throw out the 
hinder Feet as a 7 Horle oes. 

To Wixcn [prob. of pinvan, Sax. to turn and wind, or 

uincher, F.] to wind round or skrew with a winch, an 

— Inſtrument to wind up a Jack, turn Screws, c. 

WurNnCHEsTER-Gooſe, a pocky Swelling in the Groin. 

Wind { vind, Dan. pind, Sax. ] the Current or Stream 
of the Air, together with ſuch Vapours as the Air carries a- 
long with it; or wind may be defined to be a Vapour agita- 
ted and rarified, which paſſing from a narrow Place; wherein 
it was pent, into one more large and wide, drives the Air 
before it: If it chance that there be a Meeting of many Va- 
pours together, then, according to the Quantity of the Mat- 


ter, this wind is ſo much the greater. 


To have the Win of a Ship [Sea Phraſe]. i is ts be to the 
windward of her. 


To Wixo [with Hunters] to Scent the Game as Dogs do. 
To Winvp Lpindan, Sax. vinder, Dan.] te turn, tilt or 
roll about; alſo to blow a Horn. 
 Winp-Berry, a Bill-berry or whortle· berry, 
WIVI-Bound [Sea Term] hindred, Ropp'd or ke back 
from Sailing by a contrary wind. bt 
W 1xp- Broken, a Diſeaſe in Horſes. 
Win. Colict, a painful Diſeaſe in the 2 Se., 
Win n- Egg, an addled Egg. one that has taken wind. 
„ge Wind, 54 * * Hark 1 
. To carry in the WIND WI men} is a Horſe 
Widen e "Noſe as high.a as his Ears, an lee e 
handſomly. 
WyYnpace [of a Gun] the difference between the 9 | 
(ve Me of the Ball. 
WrYybFAL [of pind ahd xeallan, Sex. to fall] Fruit that is 
blown, down by the winds alſo (omething coming to one by 
the Death of a Perſon, or une: 
Wind- Gall, is a ſoft Swelling, - wn. REY! by Ne rl 


ing, -juſk 12 the Hers Fetlock, 8 ig as half 2 


igeon's a ct Full of Wag 
| . Win- 8255 ; 40 5 rk. e «Bulle only” by 
N Four Fe pens : 
I'NDLASS Il Ne — Beam, * Machine , 
Wixphrss peed on the. Deck, juſt abaſt ft the Fee © a 
W 6 n K Ws 48 i Hay 1 Gaus 1 


- Wien: 


Reue 1 = 
=|| raiſe huge Weights wichal, 
==| as Guns, Stones, Anchors, 


Which is either croſs | 
= = for Hand-ſpikes or Staves 
TT 1 4 eee, acroſs, to turn it round ; 
CO ONO UUDTUNY — nee by this means it draws 4 
Cord, one end of which is faſtened to ſome weight which 
it raiſes up, They are uſed in Gins, and about Dutch Mor- 
tars, to help to elevate them. 
umd nov, Hay er Graſs raked up into Rows, in order 
to be dry d by the wind before cocking up. 
WIN D-rAudHr [in 85 Language] fiff in the wind, a 
term apply'd to any thing which holds or catches the wind 
aloft, or ſtoqping too much in a ſtiff gale of wind. 

W1IND-THRUSH, a Bird ſo called, becauſe it comes into 

England in high winds in the beginning of Winter. 
 WanD-Tack/e Blocks (in a Ship] are the main, double 
Blocks or Pulleys, which being made faſt to the End of a 
ſmall Cable, ſerve for the hoiſting Goods into a Ship, 

* — Lip P is to bring her head about. 

De Ship Winds up [in Sea Language] is ſaid of a Ship 
when ſhe comes to ride at an Anchor. 

How WIN Ds the Ship [in Sea Language] is, upon what 
_ How WENDS oint of the Compaſs does a Ship 
that is under Sail, lie with her head. 

Trade WINDS, are winds which blow conſtantly from the 
Eaſt, between the Latitude of 30 Degrees North and South, 
in the Atlantic, Ethiopick and Pacific Oceans. 

Coafting-Trade WINDS, are ſuch as the Southerly and 
Southerly-weſt winds, which blow conſtantly all along the 


Coaſts of Africa, on the Southward of the Equator, within 


the Trade-wind Limits; and the Northerly and North-weſter- 
ly winds on the North Side of the Equator, blowing on the 
e Continent. | 

Shifting-Trade WINDS, are the ſame as Monſoons, and 
are dl Her winds in the Indian Sea, that blow for half the 
Year one way, and the other half upon the oppoſite Points : 
And thoſe Points and Times of Shifting are different in diffe- 
rent Parts of the Ocean. And in ſome Places the wind is 
_ conſtant for three Months one ways then three Months more 
the contrary way, and ſo all the Year. 

Wee fof pind and do pa n, Sax. ] towards the 
wind. 

WINDWARD-T;e, a Tide that runs with the wind. 


Wi xbow [ biudue, Dar.} a Place to let Light into a 
oule, c. | 
WINE | Min, Dan. pin, Sax.] a potable Liquor well 


known. | | 
Spirit off WINE [in Chymiſfry] the oily part of wine, rari- 
fied by 444 Salts; Waile 2 1 : 
WING [geping, Sax.] that part of a Bird uſed in flying. 
WINGED [Fe pingzed, Fax.] having wings. 
WING [of an Army] is the Horſe at the Flanks or at the 
End of each Line on the right and left. 


WING of a 2 are the right and left hand Files 


WING of a Squadron, { that make up each Side or Flank ; 
when a Batallion is drawn up, ths Pikes are in the Centre or 
Middle, and the Musketeers on the wings. 3 

WixGs ſin Fortification]. are the larger ſides of Horn- 
works, Crown-works, Tenailles, and the like Out-works ; 
including the Ramparts and Parapets, with which they are 
bounded: on the right and left, from their Gorge to the 
Front. he EN 
WIRNGEd Seeds [in Botany] ate ſuch as have Down or 
Hairs on them, whereby the wind taking hold blows them 


at a diſtance. | | 

"jj Wins [in Heraldry] are borne without the 
Body of the Fowl, and ſometimes fingle, and 
A ſometimes double; when they are double, they, 
| are called Conjoined; when the Tips are upwards, 
they are call'd X/evated; when, downwards, Inverted. See 
the Eſcutebeon. | | os | 
WiN [in Botany] the Angle which the Leaves of a Plant, 
or, the . the Leaves, form with the Stem or a 
Branch of the Plant. | GET ag TEL | 
Wirtes [with Gardeners) are ſuch Branches of Trees, or 

other Plants, as grow up aſide of each other, 1 

To WI nd a Patridge, &c. [Carving] is to cut it up- 


S of Plants, as are Frirnifhed all their Jefignls ui a it 


of methbranous Leaves. 


fas the Pye at I 8 
o WrNxNow { pind nian, Sar. waunen, \ Tort. and I 
3 LI or ſeparate Cori from Gar by oh . 
wind. | | 


Wrwru | Yorke} 
ee, Sa. bitter, Hun f oi of the ge. 


8 (with Printers] a certain Part of 4 Printing 


To WixTex [winteren, Du.] to abide in a Place du- 
1 winter Seaſon. | | | 
— an Herb. 
IN TER- Piner, a Pear of a roundiſh Form, and yellowiſh 
Colour ſpeckled with red een 
INTER-Green, a Plant or Herb ſo named on acco 
its — in winter. 8 
INTER -Heyning, a Seaſon which is excepted from the 
Liberty of Commoning in the Foreſt F 
— any err Marvel, Thorn, kinds of Pears. 
I'NTER Solſtice [with A/tronomers] happens on the 11th 
of December, when the Sun comes to the Tropick of Capri 
corn, the Day being at that Time ſhorteſt, and the Night 
longeſt, that is to ſay, in northern Countries. 
To WINTER rig [with Husbandmen] is to fallow or till the 
Land in winter, 

To Wet [pi Sax.) to ſtroke or wipe off gent] 
Duſt, Filth, = ] e 
A Wir [Fey pipe, Sar. ] a cleanſin wiping; alſo 
Reflection or cloſe Rub — a Perſon. ee hues. N 

WIRE — of gyrare, L. to wind round, or virer, F.] 
Gold, Silver, Copper, or other Metals, drawn out into 
long Threads. | 


To WIRE-DRAW, to draw out gold or filver wire; alſo to 
ſpin out a Buſineſs; alſo to decoy a Perſon; alſo to get 
fomething out of him. 

Wires [in Botany] the long Threads which run from 
Strawberries and other Plants, and fix in the Earth and 
pagate other Plants. 
— Wr'sACRE [prob. of werb leggher, Dr. a Diviner} 
ironically, is uſed to ſignify an half-witted Perſon, 

WisDoM [pif om, Saz.] Knowledge of high Matters; 
alſo Diſcretion, Judgment. 

WrsDoM [with Moraliſti] is defined to be ſuch a Diſpo- 
ſition of the Mind, by which a Man is firmly inclin'd to have 
right Sentiments of things that occur to his Perception, and 


| 22 a juſt Examination of the Actions that belong to his 


WISDOM [ in God] is a communicable Attribute, and con- 
ſiders the relation of Things one to another, under the No- 
tion of Means and Ends, and of their fitneſs os unficneG, for 
the various Purpoſes to which they are deſigned. 

W1sDOM [ Hieroglyphi.) was repreſented by the _— 
as a beautiful woman with four Ears and four Hands, and 
but one Tongue, hid within her Lips that were ſhut claſe. 

WrsDoOM [in Painting, &c.] is repreſented in white 
Robes, with a blue Mantle ſeeded with Stars 

W1ss [piye, Sax. ] diſcreet, well-skilled; cunning, witty 

ſo a way, manner or means. | 

A Wisk pi je, Sax.] a deſire, a.craving, 

To Wisx { piycian, Sax. Ito deſire, to crave. after. 

Wise [prob. of wiſchen, Teut. to wipe] a handfal.of 
Hay, 8 Sc. alſo a — to put on the Head. for the 
more eaſy. carrying a. Pail, &c- , 

WrsTA Le Rec.] a wilt or half an hide of Land. 


To Wrr (weten, D.#] to know. . 
Cunningneſs, 


F Wir [pic, Sax. gewit, Du.] Genius, 
ancy. | | 
WIT [according to Mr. Lock} is diſtinguiſhed' from Judg- 
ment, and he defines it to be a quick and ready gath ”" 
Ideas, and putting thoſe A with great Eaſe and Va- 
riety, in which: can be found any agreeableneſs or reſum- 
lance, ſo. as: to make up delightful Images, and plenfing 
ictures in the Fancy. e ee 
Wꝛꝭren [picce bf Piglian, to enchantz or Picnian, to 
divine, — an Enchantreſs or Sorcereſs. 2 I 
WI1'TCH-CRAFT [ picce, a witch and e he, Art, Sz] 


dhe Art of Bewitching, Enchanting, Dividing, . 


Wiren-EIn, a kind of Eům. r 
Wirt (yive San ].a-Prnifhnient,” a Penalty, a Fins. / 

Wirn [pi'S, Sax. Ia Partiel denoting Company or Unian- 

W1ITHA'L [p3'Þ- all; Sar. beige: he 


To WirabaA w r u and Un, S 0 retire, 
to draw away from, to-withbold, © oo 1 


Winged Plants [with Botanifts] a term apply d to fuch 
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iTHERs [of a Horſe] is the ſuncture or Joining of the 
What Fne-woh on Hire] i the Junire or Neck. and. Mane, to- 


w the upper Part of the Shoulders. 

1'THER-BAND, is. . Piece of Iron on Band, laid uner- 
tua Saddle, about four Fingers above. the withers of a 
* to 6— FONG wood that form the Bow 


TROY: [in ſome old Statutes) ſeems to ſignify an 
unlawful Diſtreſs, made by one who has no right to diſtrain. 
\Wr'THERSAKE A [in the Laws of — — dae av A- 


Wy'THERSAKE 8 
Wi'rysR-WRUNG * Tr Tr FA is aid to be 
wither-wrung, when he has gotten a in the withers. 

— K no L DEN [of 5. bella, Sax. ] kept back, ſtopped, 
ſtayed 

| enen [piS in, Sex.] 

W1THIN-BOARD [za $1 within a Ship. 

Wrrawovr [piS-out, Sax. ] on the outſide. 

W1r#ouT-noaRkD [Sea Term] without or out of a Ship. 
E WrTasTA/ND [of pi S- Jwandan, Sax.] to oppoſe, to 

Wrray [pi dig, Sax. ] an Ofier. 

A Wri'rxess [pitnef e, Sax. ] one who teſtifies a Thing. 

To Wirxzss (pivan, Sax.] to bear witneſs, to ſubſcribe 
a writing as 2 witneſs. 

To bear Wrrxess [of ne Fe of piwan, Sax.] to bear a 
T eſtimony to. 

Wi'rrar l Lpir vol, conſcious to himſelf, of pi dan, Sax, 

WVrrol f to mas one who knows himſelf to be a 
Cuckold and is content 

W1rTT#Na-Gemotes ir xena-· gemod y, Sax. ] the Council 
or Aſſembly of the Saren Nobility; in Aſſiſtance to the 


Worry [plcTig, Sax. ] full of wit. 

Wr'TTiINEss, fulneſs of wit. 
: Wr TWAL;z A Bird. 

Wivx xx [in Heraldry] an Animal with wings 
and feet like a Bird, but the Tail, c. like a Ser- 
pent; or a ſort of flying Serpent, the upper Part 


reſembling a Dragon, and the lower a Serpent. 


Wiz Ax ee of pire, Sex. and aerd, Nature) a 
Sorcerer, a Conjurer, c. 
Wo 42 Sar. Woe, Ds. ve; L. dd, Gr.] Grief, Trouble, 


Wo, ap [poÞ, Sax. ] an Herb — in dying dying Blue, and with 
which the Antients Britains painted their Bodies, eſpecially 
their Faces, with frightful Figures, to make them look ter- 
rible to their Enemies. 

Wo'prn [poven, $ax,] was the firſt of chief God of the 
Antients: He was, according to their Notions, to be ap- 
peas'd by Sacrifices no leſs than Human, and to be made Pro- 

tious by many barbarous Rites. From this Idol the fourth 
Þyy of the Week receiv'd its Name of Woveny-vzy, which 
we now call Wedneſday. This Woden was the Father of 
Thor, or Jupiter (according to ſome) and the Mars, of as o- 
thers ſay, the Mercury of the Romans. | 

Wo'rur [of peFull, Sax.] ſorrowful, c. 

Wo'ruLnes, wretchednefs. 

WoLp (polo, Sax. Ia champain Land free from wood, 4 
Down. Hence, in Compoſition, in proper Names, it de- 
notes a Prefe& or Governor, as 'Ben'o-polo, Bert. uoli, an 
Wuftrious Governor, c. alſo an Herb. 

Worr Cpu x, Sag. ] a Beaſt of Prey. 

Worr [with rf geons] a ſort of eating Ulcer,  _ 

Wo ir Urs hpbicalh) ] was by the Antients uſed. to ſig- 

nify the ſhameful anners of a whore. Hence Lupa, [a ſhe 
wel L.. fignifies an whore or inpudent woman; and thence 
Bawdy-Houſes are called Lupin. 

A Wolf held faſt by the Ears, was an Emblem of a Man 
dag ins - fed with Difficulties and Troubles. It is alſo 4 4 
for m Emblem of a eg Soldier, becauſe of its bl 
cruel and ravenous Nature; and thence the Antients (w 
held the Tranſmigration of Souls) were of Opinion, — 
the Souls of thofe Men, who were given to rob and plunder, 
ut their Death went into wolves. 

Worves; this Land was antiently very much infeſted vel 
with wolves. But King Edger, in the Year gg, oy oa 

ou 


\ 
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- 
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Abra r Time 8 1 
W 1 „Ne of 
Wolves, Vance anc ey * 
Perſons, being out of P. vt, * were lia 
— ig Ang. who. would take ther, if thay mage tel 
ance or fled. IA 5 2 

Woulr's-Rape L al x-bapa,, $a is eb. . 
Wor rs, Tat [with Hon/emern is a Name, gi. to. the 
exceſhive. Height of ſome of the, „Which * out 
Points as. they increase in Length, and not only prick the 


Tongue, but hurt the Lips in feedi 


Wo'Lvisn, of the Nature % a * ravenous. | 
WoL visuxz8S, rav 
Wouax [ iman, prob. of mb, and man, 8221 


Wo'manisn, like a woman, effeminate. 

Wo'MANLINESs, woman - like Beha viouf. 

— [Ioph, b, Jar. ] the Matrix of a woman, 85 

Wan [of pinnan, Sa) IR - "7 

Wo/xper [punken of punb nian, Saz. 1 an admirable or 
ſtrange Thing; alſo, the ARt of admiring at. 

To Woxpzs, [punÞpian, San] to admire at; to be in 
admiration at the extraordinarineſs of a Thi 

Wo'npermenT [of ponven, Sax.. and wa; F. Term} 
wondeting. 

WoxrT [of gepuna of Fepunian of puhian Sag, to be ac- 
cuſtomed to] uſe, cuſtom, habit. 

To Wonr [punian; Fe punian, Sar] to be uſed of ac- 
cuſtomed to. 

Wo'npers of the World. Theſe were generally accounted 
ſeven in Number. 

1. The Vall of Bahylan, ant! the pleaſant Penſil Gardens 
planted on it, by Semiramis, built of a fat Clay, only found 
near the River Euphrates, and were very large and high: 
Pliny ſpeaks of 200 Feet in Height, and ſome 2505 but t 
common Opinion is, that they were 5o Cubits high, and ſo 
broad, that two, or three Chariots might go $9 upon them in a 
breaſt without Danger, the Compaſs of em about, is ſaid 
to be about twenty two Engliſh Miles; 309000 Men ate aid 
to have been employ d, in maki this Wall, many Years; 
but ſome ſay it was made in one * 

2. The Labyrinth of Egypt. See is Lene L. 


3. The Pyramids of dee 1 ram : 
+ The —_—_— Zoe K Gosen Artinifia 
built as a Sepulchre for her Teeaſed IP tho“ he was 
not depoſited 1 there; for the Queen had {0 endeared Affection 
0 ＋ that ſhe cauſed the Aſhes of his conſumed Body to 
t into a Cup of Wine, and drank them to give him 4 
mg as Net w See Maſualæum in Letter L. 
Colaſlus Rhaaes. e Ca/aſſis. 

3 The Calf — — ſaid to has bp e neateſt of 
all theſe 1 Phidias, of 1 50 ubits high. 
The Head was of pure HAY but the Body was of Braſs. It 
was erected by the Eleans, à People of Greece, and placed in 


a Temple dedicated to Jupiter, which was intiched after- | 


watds with many * Repreſentations, and excellent 
Statues, This Statue of er was fitting in a Chair 
naked; but from the Gi & ue he was covered i is 
the right Hand he held an Eagle, and in the Left a Sceptet. 
The upper Part being uncover d, intimated how he was 
known to the Angels; but the lower Parts being covered, 
ſignified how God hides himſelf in his Works ftom the in- 
. Tees My Wits 
e Emperor Ca/ avourcd to is Sta 
to Rome; but thoſe that were employ d abgut rw fright- 
ed from their Enterprize by lame unexpected Accident. 
7. The Temple of Diana at Ephijus, an Incompe 
work, ſupport] by 120 large Pillars, every one. 
and work of a King, who was reſolved ! on make 


bis Flex and Magnifience appear upon Ws Pillar. ” 


Diana 
Wanpuns g if the Peek fin Derby) ire. 
The firſt 
noble Seat of the Duke of Devon ire, Where, beſides the 
Statelineſs of the Edifee, and ies. within it, too 
222 here to be deſcribed, there are pleaſant Gardens 
ith exquiſue Water-works 1. Neptune with his 
chemſelves in the Waters, 
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theſe Wonders is hatfwgrth Hike &e. the 
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Yottorn of this Caltads is/anothier Polid, in which 4s ad! ar- 
tificial Roſe, thro' which the Water aſcends and hangs ſuſ⸗ 


' 3 in the Air, in the Figure of that Flower. 6. There 


another Pond, where there is Mercury pointing at the 
Gods, and throwing up water. 7. There are ſeyeral fine 
Statues of Gladiators, and other Curioſities. © 
The ad is the Mountain call'd Mam-Tor, which is almoſt 


| continually ſhivering down Earth and great Stones, in ſuch 


Plenty, and with ſo great a Noiſe, as often to frighten the 
neighbouring Inhabitants, and to be heard at ſome Miles 
diſtance, yet hever viſibly grows leſs, tho* it hath thus con- 
tinued for ſeveral Generations. a X | | 

The zd is Elden- Hole, a wide and terrible Chaſm, about 
fourteen Yards in Length, and ſeven in Breadth. The 
Mouth of it craggy, but the inward Receſſes contracted and 
intricate, It is accounted Bottomleſs, becauſe it could never 
yet be fathom'd by any Art of Man, tho" divers attempts 
have been made, tho? it has been plumbed to the Depth of 
884 Yards, 80 of which ſunk into the water; and the Earl 
of Leiceſter hired a Man to go down in a Basket of Stones, 
who was let down 300 Ells, and being pulled up, was both 
Speechleſs and Senſeleſs, and died within eight Days of a 
Phrenſy. It is uſual for thoſe that go to ſee it, to throw 
down Stones, and lay their Ear to the Mouth of. the Pit, 
which make a great Rattling and Noiſe for a long Time, 
which is leſſened by Degrees, till it gets beyond the Sphere 
of hearing. ' 

The 4th is Buxton-Wells, in Number nine, the water of 
which is hot, ſulphurous and faline, yet not fetid, but very 
palatable, They ſpring out of a Baſs ike Marble, and it 1s 
pleaſant to ſee the ſulphurous Halitus break out in Bubbles, 
and impregnate the water. Theſe waters are very falutife- 
rous. | 
The 5th is Weeding-Wall or Tides-Well, a Spring that 
Ebbs and Flows like the Sea, ſometimes two or three times 
in an Hour; and upon the ſinking of the water makes a 
guggling Noiſe, like the pouring of Liquors out of Bottles, 
but much louder. The Diameter of the Spring 1s about a 
Yard, and the' Depth much the ſame, and the water riſes and 


falls about three Quarters of a Yard. | 


The 6th is a remarkable Cave, the Entrance of which is 
at the Foot of a large Mountain, call'd Coitmoſi, by a ſmall 
Arch, ſo low, for ſeveral Paces, that thoſe who go into it 
are forted to creep upon all fours for a while; but then it 
opens to a conſiderable Height, not unlike to the Roof of a 
large Cathedral. On the right Hand is an hollow. Cavern 
call'd Pool: Chamber, where by ſtriking a Stone upon the 
Wall, a noiſy Echo rebounds. * your Guide conducts 
you, with a Candle, over Ridges and Rocks of Stone, and 
ſhews you many Repreſentations of Art and Nature, produ- 
ced by the perrifying water continually dropping from the 
Roof and Sides of the Rock. There are the Repreſentations 
of the moſt curious Fret-work, Organ and Choir-work, and 
in other Places the Figures of Animals, as the Body of a 
Man, a Lion, a Dog, and many other Beaſts, which a 

regnant Fancy readily ſuggeſts, as alſo a Chair, Flitches of 
| 8 a Lanthorn, and many other Varieties. A little far- 
ther is a Pillar, called the Queen of Scots Pillar, clear and 
bright as Alablaſter; and beyond that a ſteep Aſcent of 
near a Quarter of a Mile high, which termines near the 
Roof in a hollow call'd the Needles Eye, in which when the 


Guide places his Candle, it repreſents a Star in the Firma- 


ment. A Piſtol being fired off, near the Queen of Scot's 
Pillar, gives a Report near as loud as a Cannon. You return 
back a different way, paſling ſeveral Currents of water. 
Some ſay this Cave takes its Name of one Pool, a notorious 
Robber and Outlaw, who fled from Juſtice ; others, that he 
was ſome Hermit, who there lived a retired Life. A little 
Diſtance from Pool Hole, is a ſmall clear Brook, memorable 
far its Compoſition of hot and cold water, ſo united in the 


ſame Stream, that you may at once put the Finger and 


Thumb of the ſame Hand, the one into the hot, and the 
other into the cold, | e 

Ihe 7th is the Devil's Arſe or Peak's Arſe, a wide ſub- 
terraneous Cavern running under the Hill near Ca/?/»ton, tlie 
Entrance of which is large, but the farther you go, the nar- 


-:., Tower it grows: The Top of it is very high, and appears to 
the. Eye to be à moſt graceful Arch, chequer'd with diverſity 


of coloured Stones, from which continually drops à ſparr 

water that petrifies. Within this Arch are ſeveral ſmall 
Buildings, which are inhabited by poor People; who lie there 
ready to attend Travellers who have the Curioſity to come 
to ſee theſe Rarities. This Cave, after you ate gotten a 
little way. in it, is very dark and flippery, by reaſon of a 
Current of water that xuns along it, and you are forced to 


Aloop, | becauſe the Rock hangs ſloping fo low; but having 


= . 
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aſſed this Place, and u Bröck adjoining (whith'is not 16 b. 
Ba ſometimes) the Arch — or xi n, grated 
ou to a ſecond Current, with large Banks of Sand in and 
by it. by nes is PO but in a little Time you 
come to a th urrent that is impaſſable; an | 
Rock lies,” 5 0H 507 207 1 
To Woo [yo Fan, Sax. ] to court or make love to. ö 
Wo dome [of pogan, Sax. ] coutting or making love tg. ” 
© Wo'szx [pogene, Sax.] a Sweetheart. | 
Woo [puvu, gar.] Timber; alſo a Plot of Ground beſs 
with Trees and Shrubs that grow ſpontaneouſly | 
Woo'pey [of pudu, Sax. ] made of wood. 
Woo'p-woncGe [of puu and Mangene, Sax. ] a Timber 
Merchant. FTA: 
Woop- ip [puv-bino, Sax.) a Plant. 
 Woop-cast [with Gunners] a Caſe made of two pieces of 
hollow wood, ſo that the wood of the one joins cloſe to the 
other, like two half Cartridges to put into the Bore of 4 
Cannon. 
Woop-cocx, a wild Fowl. | 
Woop-cocx Soil [in Husbaxdry] Ground that hath a goil 
2 the Turf, which is of a Woodcock Colour, and is not 
good. | | 
Woop and Wood [with Mariners] is when two Pieces are 
= into each other, ſo that the wood of one joins cloſe to the 
otner, f 
| Woop-corn, a certain Quantity of Oats or other Grain, 
in antient Times given by cuſtomary Tenants to their Lord, 
for Liberty to pick up dead and broken wood. | 
Woop-cULVER kind of Pi 
Woop-yricron f of Pigeon. - 
Woop-rRETTER, an Inſect, a kind of Worm. 
 Woo'pceLD [ Law) the gathering or cutting wood 
within a Foreſt; alſo Money paid for the ſame to the Fo- 
reſters ; alſo an immunity vr freedom from this Payment by 
the King's Grant. | 
Woop-Lands, Places in cloſe Countries where are many 
woods. | | 
Woop-Lark, a ſinging Bird well known. 
Woop- Louſe, a Church or Houſe Bug, an InſeR, 
Woop-Men, Officers of a Foreſt, who have the Charge 
of looking to the King's Woods. 2 
WoopmorTeE, an antient Name of the Foreſt Court, now 
called the Court of Attachments. | | 1 
Wood-Pecter, a wild Fowl, that picks and hollows Trees 
with its Bill. | 
Woop-Plea Court [in the Foreſt of Clun in Shropſhire} a 
Court there held for determining all matters of wood and 
feeding of Cattle. n | 
Woop-Sage, an Herb. 
.Woop-Sere, an Inſect. 
Woop-Sripe Lyudu· Inide, Sax.] a Fowl. 
Woop-Ward, an Officer of a Foreſt, who walks with a 


_ Foreſt Bill and takes cognizance of all Offences committed, a 


the next Swain-mote or Court of Attachments. a 
Woop-Wax, an Herb. | | * 2 | 
Wo'opy [puvig, Sax.] full of woods or Trees. 
Wo'opivess, having wood, fulneſs of wood. _ 
Wooe Lye xda, Sax.] the Thread interwoven croſs the 
warp. . 5 
Woor [pulle, Sax. ] a matter for clothing, growing on 
the Backs of Sheep. * 55 
Woo LI Ex ſof pulle, Sax. wool] made of wool. 
Woo'LLx (pullig, Sax. ] made of wool, Ic. 
Woo'LLiNegss, woolly Quality. 3 7 
Woo/zFxs4Fop { pulfeY-heopo®,. Sax- i. e. Holf"s-bead] 
the Condition of an out-law'd Perſon, who, if he could nat 
by taken alive, might be killed and his Head brought to the 
ng. bs yg mu ED 
- -Wook-Drivers, thoſe - Perſons Who buy wool in the 
Country, and carry it to the Clothiers or Market Towns to 


= - 


fell it, again. rene i Is | 
WoorL-Staple, a City, Town, or any Place appointed for 
thefale of wook 7. 8 
_ Woot-Winders, thoſe Perſons who wind up the Fleeces 
of wool, in order to be packed and ſold, into a, Bundle, it be- 
ing cleanſed according to.Statute.,. . | 
Woo STED.- See Warfted-.; \ oy” * 1 1 4 71 
Won v in an Army, &c.] is ſome word that is given to 
be the Token or Mark of, Diſtinction, by, which. Spies or 
treacherous Perſons are known 3 it ſerves Ile wiſe to preyent 
r ett a Re toy- 
"i Worms {psjiver, Sax.] diſtinct, articulate Sounds agreed 
on by Men to convey their Thoughts and Sentiments by. 
Wo b [prob. of po Toit Ser abounding in words, c. 
Wo'komnkss, talkativeneſs, &. | To | 
| 1 nA 2 * "I a ' | 9 
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u, der Ganter, 

To Wort 4 Hor , is tas 
oh ma nr . 
Wos e He in s, Or 
and Haruches, in — — is to paſſage. him 
or make him go Side- 71 8 parallel Lines 

Work Le he, Sa.] Labour, ing in doing un thing 
Buſineſs} OA the Product of the Brain 

Wo/zx1nGc {of peo hean, Sax] labouring,. king Pains; | 

aloft fermenting, as Beer, Cc. 

Wo'xk-AAN Lpepc-man; Sax-] an Anificer, * 3 01 

eee e [of ye c- man and Selle, Sar] . 
cially od FE 
Wo'kKMANSH1P | of pe nc man aud Ship, wok of Feype, 
Sat.] * Thing produced by the Artificer alſo Art or Arti- 
ficialneſs | 

Works Le. Military A Fair,] all the Fortifications about 
the Body of any Place; as Outzoorks are thoſe without the 
firſt Incloſure. | 

WorxLp [po ud, Sa the Uainerle; ;. alſo the generality 
of the People; the Vulgar, in diſtinction to the more-know - 

learned or noble. 

hy WokrLD [ Hieroglyphically] was by the Antients repre 

ſented by a round Temple, becauſe the divine Majeſty hath 


+4. 2 55 wah wit ct 
Face, Trot r 
A1 Kd 


created it for his own Glory, to receive in it the Reſpects of 


all Creatures, and becauſe it appears like a large and beauti- 
ful Edifice, excellently well adorn'd, ſupported by the Power 
of God, cover'd with the Heavens, and diſtinguiſh'c d into ſe- 
veral Apartments. See Serapis.. | - 

. Ess [probs po ix licney e, of pontvFelic and 

e, Car.] worlaly-mindedneſs, 
oRLDLYLY, after a worldly-minded manner” 

Worup, the Harmony of it { Hieroglyph. ] or the rare Cor- 
reſpondency that is in the world between the ſeveral Parts that 
compoſe it, was repreſentented by the Image of the God Pan, 
with two Horns upon his Head, and a Rank of ſeven flender 
Pipes in his Hand, fo joined together that their Muſick could 
make an harmonious Conſort. The two Horns were an 
Emblem of the Sun; he had alſo a Leopard's Skin about his 
e which repreſented the beautifal van of a 

tars. | 

Wo/aL.DLinG,.a worldly minded Man or Ware. 

Wo'rLDLY-MINDED [of po ud and Feminve, - Sax. the 
Mind] having the Mind fixed © on n the Profits or Pleaſures of 
the World ; Covetous. 

Wor Lo [ Hieroglyphic.] the common Hieroglyphick of it, 
was a Globe, on Which was repreſented the Circles of the 
Zodiack, - with the Signs in it, and round about a Multitude 
of Stars. This Globe being ſupported on the Shoulders of a 
Man upon his Knees (called At/as) his Knees being cover'd 
with his long Garment, intimates that the world is upheld 
by the Power of God, who ſeems to be covered to the Jower 
Ranks of Creatures, with divers Emblems and dark Shadows. 


Inſect. 
Worm [with Diſtillers] 2 long ſpirally winding pewter 


Pipe, placed in a Tub of water, to cool and thicken the Va- 


pours in diſtilling of Spirits. 

To Worm one, to work a Peron out of a Place, Benefit, 
Se. | | 
WoRM-EATEN [of py hm and 8 Sax. ] eaten with 
worms. 

enen [wermod, Brie. pe hemod or rn gene» 
Sax. ] a Plant well known. 

WorM-GRASS, an Herb good to kill worms in human 
Bodies. 

Work M-SEED, the Seed of a Plant called Holy Wormwood. 

To Worm 4 Cable [with Mariners} is to ſtrengthen it by 
winding a ſmall Rope all along between the Strands, 

To Worm 4a Dog, is to take out a worm from under his 
Tongue, which i jet alone would cauſe him to run mad. 

To Wo RR Ipo hian, to run to and fro, or of pe ſugean, 
to provoke, or wurgen, Da. to vex cruelly} to touze or 
tug, to pull or tear in pieces, as wild Beaſts do; 9 8 to teaze 
or vex. 


Wonsx [piepYe, Sax. ] more bad, 


Wo'rsH1P'[peomnp-Yeypes _ Adoration alſo a Title of 


Honour. 

To Wonsnir, to adore, to reverence3 to pay obeiſance 
or ſubmiſſion to. | 
4 . Wo'/gsH4PFUL (peo pp-Yeipe-Julls Sax} with of wor- 

I 

Wonen IPFULNESS, deſervingneſs of worlhip. 

- Wo'rSHIPING (of [peo Np-Jevpes Sar. ; paying Aaron, 
Reverence. eee 


Woner [py pre. Sar =]8 the : mot bad. 


Worm [pypm; Sax. worm, Du. vermis, L.] a creeping | 


 Wo'esran: 3 en, n ac nd yeeoba, 4 
Place, J Sax. 'a Town in Verfa, antiently famous for-ſpm- 
ning of Ne e of wo en Ran, ſo de 
the Place. wo vat, {<4 

Merz {93a nd, N Sex) an 4 

Woxr | new Drink, either Ach "TR or 

. WorTa | Ge . n. t price. or value, 

ert ot merit. 

Won ru [of pon B, a Court or — pop'Sige, Sat. 3 | 
Way, a Street, a-Field] a termination joined to the Names of 
many Places, as Valtorth, Thiſtletvortb, * 

Won rmx prob. b of ven and Felle, Sax] 
according to Merit. | 

Wo/&THINESS, rina valuableneſs, ee. 

Wo/kt#igs, Men of great worth or n, illuſtrious Per- 
ſonages. 

Woarniks, as the nine worthies of the World. of 
theſe, three were Fews, viz. Joſhua, David and Judas 
Maccab#us 3. three Heathens, viz. Hector of Troy, Alexan- 
der the Great and Julius Cæſar and three Chriſti ans, v. 
Arthur of Britain, Charles the Great of France, and Godfrey 
of Bowillon. 


A Wo'sTrixe of Land (in Hert ordfbire} a ticular 
Quantity or Meaſure of 2. . 4 my ) par 


Fr enter [of pon and leaf, Sax. good for no- 
thing; 

— Ess, the being of no Value, 

o'RTHY [pyn'S or: nix, Sax-] deſervin of. _ * 

Wor (of bl. 32 ro. . as 3 

Wo/vERN (of yea gan or Fe pe rod, Sax.] weaved. 

+ Wovukp (of pillan, to will, or Fepillod, Sax. ] as he 
would, he deſired, . 

Wo'urbix fin Sea Languege] the winding of Ropes hard 
about a Ya 3 or Maſt after it has been ſtrengthened by nail- 
ing a piece of Timber to it. 

To Wound [punvian, Sax. ] to make or cauſe a wound. 

Wound (pund, Sax.] a cutting or breaking the Conti- 
nuity. of the Parts of the Body; or a bloody Rupture or So- 
lution of the natural union of the ſoft Parts of the Body by a 
pricking, cutting or bruiſing Inſtrument. 

A fmple 'Woun [in Surgery] one which only opens the 
Fleſh, and has no other Circumſtances accompanying it. 

A Complicated Wouxd, one that is attended with grievous 
Symptoms, as Fluxes of Blood, breaking of disjointed Bones, 
Lameneſs, c. 

A dangerous Wouxd, a wound that is complicated, and of 
which the Accidents are dreadful, as when an Artery is 
opened or prick'd, when a Nerve or Tendon is cut. 

A nortel Wound, is ſuch. an one as mult unavoidably 
be followed by Death, when it is ſituated deep in a Pg 
Part, neceſſary for the preſervation of Life, as thoſe of 
Heart, Lungs, Midriff, Liver, Spleen, , &c. 

Wouxp [punved, Sax.] winded. 

 Wounn Wort ¶ punt- yy pics Sax. ] a Plant. 
Wo'uxpy, extreme, very great, exorbitant. 
Waack, a Sea Weed. 


Wack [pnzc, Sax. wrack, Du.] is when a Ship 

Wack J periſhes at Sea, and no Man eſcapes alive out 
of it; which When it ſo happens, if any of the Goods that 
were in it, are brought to Land by the Waves, they belong 
to the King, or to ſuch Perſon to whom the King has grant- 
ed Wreck; but if a Man, Dog or Cat eſcape alive, fo that 
the Owner come within-a Year and a Day, and prove the 
Goods to be his, he ſhall have them again; alſo a AP 4 lo 
periſhed, 

Wa a' ckED [of ꝓhæe, Sax. a wreck] Ship-wrecked. 


'Wra'xcLanDs [old Rec] miſ-growing Trees that will ne- 


2 Timber, q. d. Wrengers of Land. 
WxancLeE [ſome derive it of torong, & d. wronging] 
to brawl, to ſcold, to quarrel, G. 
To Wa ae [prob. of h peo h ian, Sax. Skinner) to infold; 
or cloſe in, to wind about, Fe 4 
Wa &'pPBD'Y [prob. of hpeoNfian, Sax. according 4 
 WrAarerT ' Skinner} infolded, incloſed. 
We a'ePsR, a coarſe; Cloth in which Bale-Goods are 
wrapped, S. 
WaZ ATM Lynn 8, Sar. ] extreme Anger, Tadienation. 
Wk &ThyvL [of Pn and full, LR full 2 ot 
tion, c. 
WaA enn extreme Anger. 
To Wa EAR [ppecan, Lo to Milcharge, to vent, as to 
wreak ones Anger upon. | 
WRrEaA KING [of phæcan, Sax) diſcharging, venting, 
Warn Eppeo'de,. Sa.] x Garland. 
WEA THED. (prob. Fey peo dat, of p neo Wlan, 351 
twiſted or ined about, as two .Cords twined, (. 
gA 8 WazArn 


wa 


Wir oth Type, Sov JAR, 


thefr Heads ir carrying u Pal. r 


Wr urn [with Aebi #toree or twiffcd Werk. nin 


«1 


Wararn [with Hunters) the Tail of a Bohr. 
Wakarx in met ] the”>tepreſernation” of à Rol of 
fine Linen of SHE, Tke' that of 27##þ Furbanr; conſiſting of 
the Coloues borge in the Eſarcheon, placed in Atchievement 


between the Helmet and the Creſt, and immediately ſuppotr- 


ing the Creſt © 208 

Wu ecrewy, Wrack-free, exe 
Ship-wrack'd Goods and Veſſels to the King; a Privile 
gtatited to the Cinpur- Ports by K. Edward II. 

Wax [yhenna, Sax ] a Bird. e 

A Wrench, a ſprain or ſtraimn. Sat bit; 

Wav, [of hn Nan, 8ax.} forced open, ' diſtorted, 
diſlocated by ſome Voilence. | | 

A Waesr, à fort of Bow to Tune Muſical Inſtruments 
with. | | - 

- Wer's rey [of ap heyvan, 'Sox.} twiſted or turned about, 

wrung, forced, or extorted from, perverted as to the Senſe. 


To Wxe'srLz [pnefolian, Sx.] to uſe the Exerciſe of 


Wreſtling ; to contend or ſtruggle carneſtly ; to ſtrive for the 

Wxe'sTLEr [pheYclene, of pneyclian, Sax. ] one who 
wreftles. | — 24h 

Wre/sT1.1nG [phnexclung, Sax.) ſtriving, ſtruggling 
earneſt to get the Maſtery ; a kind of Combat or Engagement 
between two Perfons unarmed, Body to Body, to prove their 
ſtrength and dexterity, and try which can throw the other to 
the Ground. * i 

Wagren [prob. of p hecca, Sax. a baniſhed Man, or 
wzack, Du. a Caſt-away, or of ꝓheccan, Sax. to take ven- 
geance] a miſerable, wretched, forlorn Perſon. 

Wksz/rcntpvwess, miſerable State, c. 

Wxr'ccGLING [prob. of picelian, Sax. ] turning this Way 
and that Way, as a Snake, Eel, Ec. ſcrewing or infinuatmg 
into Favour, c. 

Warft [ppiyta of ꝓhyncan, Sax. to work or labour] an 
Artificer in Wood, as Wheel-wright, Mill-wright, Ship- 
wright, &c. | 

Watonr's or Mercator's Sailing, is the Method of finding 
on a Plain the Place of a Ship upon any Courſe affigned, true 
in Longitude, Latitude and Diftance, the Meridians being 
ſuppoſed parallel, and the parallels of Longitude ſtraight 
Lines. 3 

To WING [ ppingan, Sax. ] to preſs or ſqueeze hard; to 
pinch or gripe; alſo to uY to Pain, 

WrrncixG [ prob. of phingung of ppingan, Sax. ] preſ- 
ſing or ſqueezing hard, pinching or griping. | 

To Wrr'nxLE |[ ppinclian, Sax. ] to make creaſes or 
wrinkles. | 

A WrinkLe [pnincl. Sax. ] 2 creaſe or fold, as in a 
Garment, the Skin, Sc. 

WerxKkLED [of yhincl, prob. of phinclian, Sax. ] crea- 
ſed or rumpled into Creaſes, Folds, &c. as a Garment, the 
Skin, Se. F 

We1sT [ppyyt, Sax.] the Part of the Arm adjoining to 
the Hand. 

WRrr'sT-BAND [p yTe-band, Sax. ] of a Sleeve, Sc. 

Weir [pPiT o bn, Sax. to write] an Order from 
the King or Court of Judicature for apprehending à Perſon, 
c. A written Precept or Order, by which any Thing is 
commanded to be done, relating to a Suit or Action, as the 
Defendant or Tenant to be ſummoned; a Diſtreſs to be taken, 
a Diſſeiſin to be redreſſed, c. and they are either Original 
Or Hoe . 

Kr of Afitance, Iſſues out of the Exchequer to autho- 
rize any Perſon to take a Conſtable, or other publick Ot- 
ficer, to ſeize Goods prohibited or unaccuſtomed. 

- Wair of Privilege, is a Writ which a privileged Perſon 
brings to'a Court for Exemption, upon account of ſome Pri- 
vilege. | 2 55 

Warr of Rebellion. See Commiſſion of Rebellion. 

Wxrrs Original, are Writs ſent out of the High-Court of 
Chancery to ſummon the Defendant in a perſonal, or a Tenant 


ſuch 25 Women wear on 
1 K 4 * 


; 


exempted from the, Forſditure of 


in a real Action, either before the Suit begins, or to begin 


the Suit thereby. 
Warrs Judicial, are diſtinguiſhed in that their Teſte bears 
the Name of the Chief Juſtice. of that Court whence they 
come; whereas the Original ſays Teſte me ip/o, in the name 
of, or relating to the King. Pony | 
To Weir [yhivan, Sax] to enter any Thing down in 
writing. 12 220 | 
Wxrirer IU phivene, Fax.] a Penman, an Author. 
WRITER of Tallies [in the Exchequer] an Officer or Clerk 
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WaI TEN [of Ar og — wrung, twiſted; - wreſtecl. I 
hara@ers viſible. to the Rye. | 


Ideas to othets, b Letters Y C 
Warrrsw ef apnicany S : 
Wao n lunge, Sam.] injuitice, injory. | 
To Wrox [ PPingan, Say. ] to do injury or inj 
WxXONOED e of hin Fan, Fux, to do wrong to] 
unjuſtly dealt b ). 6/46/46 | 
Wro'xGFUL-[of yen and pull, Sax. ] unjuſt” 
| Were aan, Fux. ] did write. Wy 
Waorn [had, Sax.] very angry. 


Wxovenr [of co hcan, Sam.] did work; alſo made; 


3 [ppingan, Sav.] ſqueezed, griped, pinched; twill- 


War [of phy dan, Sax. to twiſt] a-wry, on one fide. 


 WoLresfigrep[Whl fey heopad, Sax.} i. e. Wolf's Head. 


The Condition of an outlaw'd Perſon, who, if he could not 
be taken alive, might be killed, and his Head brought to the 


Head of a Wolf. 
Wrcut, à Salt-Spring. | 
oc», t-Houſe, a Salt-Houſe, or Place wherein Salt is 
iled. | 
WypRravenr, a Water-Courſe, a Sink or Common- 
Shore. | : | 
Wrrrrrus Cell Rec.] a Wicket or little Door. 
Wrap * yx, Sax. ] ſignifies a Plant, and fo in Names, 
Wrir f in Compoſttion. 
WTA [piva, Sax. ] a Fine paid in antient Times, to 
Wira. F make ſatis faction for ſeveral kinds of Offences. 
Wrvex [in Heraldry] a fort of Ferret, or a kind of flying 


King; his Head being accounted of no more Value than the 


Serpent; Which, as Gui//im fays, is a flying Serpent, little, if 


at all known, otherwiſe than it is painted on Coat-Armour, 
and deſcribed by Heralds, 


X. 


X x, Roman, X, x, Italick, X, x, Exgliſp, is the twen- 
o firſt Letter of the Alphabet, and X, ę, the fourteenth 
of the Greet, and the Hebrews have it not; it is a compound 
Letter of c and /. 
X in Numbers ſtands for Ten, 
X with a daſh over it ſignified 10000. 


XaxcT1 [among the Chizeſe] the 1 * 4 Governor of 


— 83 and Earth; which is the only Name they have for 
XAvruRNES [of $ar$%s, Gr.] a precious Stone of an 
Amber Colour. Wer 


Xa"xTpiun LC, Gr. ] the leſſer Burr- dock, the Clot- 
Burr or Ditch-Burr, | 
Xen1a [ Suia, Gr.] Preſents beſtowed upon Friends, 
Gueſts and Strangers, for the renewing of Friendſhip. 
Xe'N1a [/ Rec.] ſuch Preſents or 2 | 
to Princes or Governors of Provinces. 
XExopo'chy [5wibwia, Gr.] hoſpitality, kindneſs to Stran- 
gers. | 
XExODO'CHIUM [Cw:Þoxuy, Gr.] an Inn for the Entertain- 
ment of Strangers; alſo an Hoſpital. | 
AERA'NTICA 
drying Quality. | 
 XeRaPHYVUn [Frexeicr, Gr. Ja Medicine proper againſt the 
breakings out of the Head or Chin, | 
XERAS'A [Enexz, Gr.] a Fault in the Hairs, when they 
appear like Down, and as it were ſprinkled with Dutt. 
XERIr, the Title of a Prince or chief Ruler in Barbary. 
XEROCOLLY'RIUM {nega uger of F dry, and age, 
Gr.] an Ointment for the Eyes, a dry Plaiſter for fore Eyes. 
Xero'pes Fvesdve, Gr.] any Tumor attended with dryneſs. 
XuroMyY/RUM [Senwere,. Or,] a drying Ointment. 
X8roPHA'GY [Sre9vagie of k and egi, Gr. cating] a 
Diet uſed by Wreſtlers; the eating of dry Things; alſo a ſort 
of Faſt among the Primitive Chriſtians. | 
. XEROPHTHA'LMY [Fnegytrazein, Gr. ] a dry, red Sorcneſs 
or Itching in the Eyes, without any ing or ſwelling. 
XEero'TEs [Ereywme, Gr.] a dry habit or diſpoſition of Body. 
. XeSTa [5iswe, Gr.] an antient Greek Meaſure that held 20 
or 24 Ounces of Water. | 2 


Xir “o [Ei, Gr.] the Herb Stinking-Gladden or 


Spurge-Wort. 


NIruilAs [CC-elac, Gr. ] a Comet ſhaped like a Sword. _ 
 Xtyno01l'pes LCνHs, Gr. ] the pointed Sword like Carti- 


lage or Griſtle of the Breaſt-Bone, 


_ 
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ifts as uſed to be made 


[crezyme, Gr.] Drugs or other Things of a2 


= 1; +, No'ana 
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in little Balls; Cotto 
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-Xo6184 13070 h, A Nd, ih America, like a Sparrow, ha- 
ving Feathers of ſeveral Colours, called the Hang - Neſt. 
YLA'LOES DLT of kh wood, and dd, Gr] the 
Wood of the Aloe. . _—_ 
XXII Nun LEA, Gr.] a. drt of Wool or Flax growing 
Utt 3 Col Fuſtian, Bumbaſt. 
XVTOALAAZUuẽl LFA, Gr.] the Wood: ofs 


3 eee 

Den [Zunoaocte, Gr.] à fort of Shiub or Wood: 
ala. 2% LY 14 

_ XY LoCy/NNAa mow [Euuunmduaue, Gr.] Cinnamon Tree 


-XYLOCO/LL a LN, Gr.] Wood Glue or Glue for 
the joining of Wood. | EO. a 
* dr [Xoxir, Gr.] Wood ;. alſo the Cotton Free, a 
raub. | [ | 6+ 
Xy nos era [of Xmlw, Gr. to unite] an Athenian Feſtival, 
obſerved in Commemoration of The/zus's uniting all the-perty 
Communities of Attica into one common Wealth,” © 
 Xys87+RCH& {Xogwpter, Gr.] the Maſter of a Fencing or 
Wreſtling School, or the Nys. | | 
XysT er [Xores, Gr.] an Inſtrument uſed by Surgeons in 
ſcraping or ſhaving Bones. | 
XysTos [of &, Gr.] an Indian precious Stone of the 
Jaſper kind: | 
Xysro9s [X5@-, Gr.] a large Portico or Gallery, where 
the Greek Wreſtlers uſcd to Exerciſe in Winter Time. 
Xy*'srvs KN, Gr.] an open walking Place, where 
Xy'sTUM { the Romans made Entertainments; a Knot 
Garden or Parterre. | LO 


: WY) 


Y. 


y. Roman; Ty, Italick; N p, Exgliſ; and V 5, 
Saxon, is the 22d Letter of the Alphabet, T », Greek, 
23d, and the Herews have not this Letter. TY has. the Sound 
of i or ie, and is a Conſonant before a Vowel, as Tear, Youth, 
Kc. and a Vowel after a Conſonant, as Phyſick, Synagogue, 
&c. and is uſed in Words of a Greek. Derivatian, and in the 
End of Exgliſb ones, as by, cry, fly, &c. | 

Y way a numeral Letter with the Antients, and- ſignified 
150, an | | | \ 

* with a Daſh at Top, ſignified, 150 thouſand. 

Yacur | yarbt, F.] a Pleaſure- Boat or ſmall Ship 
with one Deck, carrying four, eight or twelve Guns, and 
thirty or forty Men, and are in Burden from 30, i, 160 
Tuns; contrived and adorned, both within Side and with- 
aut, for the carrying State Paſſengers, and for Swiftneſs and 
Pleaſure. ; . 

VARD Lgeard, Dan. Ze ho, San.] a Piece of Ground 
belonging ta an Houſe; alſo: a finall Piece of Ground ſur- 
rounded with Houſes. 

VAR D-ARxN in a Ship] is that half of the Yard that is on 
either ſide of the Maſt when it lies athwart the Ship. 

 Yarp [Zynv, Saz,) a long Meaſure containing three 
Foot; alſo the virile Member af a Man.. : 

Yarps [of a Ship] are thoſe long Pieces of Timber that 
are made a little tapering at each End, and are fitted cach 
athwart its proper Maſt, with the Sails made faſt to them, ſo 
as to. be hoiſed up, or lowered down, as Occaſion ſerves. 
Brace the VAR [Sea Phraſe] is to traverſe aft the Yard- 
Arm, whoſe Brace is haled; the ſame as Traverſe the Yard. 

Square the Yarns [Sea _— is, ſee that they hang 
right acroſs the Ship, and one Yard-Arm not ttaverſed more 
than the other, | | 

Top the VaxDS [Sea Phraſe] is, make them hang even. 

Yarp-Falling, a Diſeaſe in Horſes. | 

Y arp-Mattering, a Diſeaſe in Horſes. - | 

Yarxp-Land, a Quantity of Land, containing in ſome 


Countries 20, in others 24, 30 and 40 Acres; but at Ain. 


bleton in Surry, no more 18. | 
vA ſin' S Language] nimbl e, ready, quick, expedi- 
tious. | 5 

Be VaRE at the Helm, ſignifies ſet a freſh Man at the 


Helm. l 8 


Yarx [geapn, Sax. ] Wool ſpun into a Thread. 


Ya'rginoGLEs 


of . A. 8 


vy . 
Je + 84x, the Herb Milo Den, 
orn., See Lach. pen Ga 
 Yaws fin. Sea age) 4 Ship i Gal" p make Yayo; 
when, by the fault of the Man at the Helm, he Js ngt kept 


nl, huconkes Angles eee 
"4 Id, baw ling. 3 | l 2 *. G 1 


hab, eee 
A by. a. Vapaueor Ventoſity and 
| indicating an irxſom wearineſs ot 


endeayouting to e 
E alla or Sea, St, ye. r 
N ot canes, % 1 blinting Vel Lambs, 4s 
E/A NNO wes do... - r i 
 Yzan 58D, Sar. J is the Time the Sun takes to go thro? 
the twelve Signs of the Zagigch ; This is what is properly 
called the Natural ar Tropical Year, and contains I, 
five Hour 1 twelve vas or forty * Mutes fif- 
teen Seconds (according to Sir Jaa Netten 
Natural 2 Year) is 1 e of Time wherein 
Trapical Solar the Sun finiſhes his Courſe through 
the Zodiack, or wherein he returns to the ſame Point thereof, 
from. whence he bad departed, which. is 365 Days, 5 Hours 


and 12 Minutes. b 


The Civil Ys ar, is that which each Nation has contriyed 


to compute Time by, and is very various, both as to its be- 
ginning and to its length; according as they follow either 
the courſe of the Sun or Moon, or both. * 

The Lunar YE AR, contains twelve Lunations or Synadi⸗ 
cal Months, and is leſs than the Solar by eleven Days; the 
exact duration of it being 354 Days, 8 Hours and 48 
Minutes, ſo that its head in about 33 Years will run thro 
all the Months and Seaſons of the Year: This kind of Year 
is now in uſe among the Turks. 

The Sydereal Year, is that Time in which the Sun, de- 
parting from any fixed Star, comes to it again; and this is in 
365 Days, 6. Hours, and. almoſt xo Minutes, or (according 
to Sir Jaac Newton) 365 Days, 6. Hours, 9 Minutes, and 
14 Seconds. aq 

Year and Day [in La] is a Time that determines Right 
in many Caſes, as in ſome Uſucaption, in others Preſcriptipn. 
Thus, in the Caſe of an Aſtray, if the Owner, Preclamation 
being made, challenge it not within that Time it is forfeit. 
So the Near and Day is given in Caſe of an Appeal, and alſo 
for the recovery of a Perſon, who- has been wounded. or 
bruiſed by another. | | 

Ysax and Day and waſte ¶ Lato Phraſe) is a Part of the 
King's Prerogative, whereby he challenges the Profits of the 
Led and Tenements of Perſons attainted for petty 'Freaſon 
or Felony, for the ſpace of a Year and. a Day. And may at 
laſt lay waſte the Tenements, root up the Woods, Paſtures 
and Gardens, plough up the Meadows, except the Lord of 
the Manour compound or agree with him for the redemption 


ol ſuch waſte. 


a kind of Reel or Inſtrument with 


YAa'rRINGLE Blades which Hanks of Varn are wound 


into Clews or Balls. 


Taſte. 


* 


N 


Ya'zxuu [prob. of garw, C. Br. rough} of a dy 


2 1 


Yea'rLING [of Feah, Sax. a year, and ling] a Bealf of 
one year old. 
Yea'rLy [geanlic, Sax. ] annually, every year, year by 
car. | 
To Vr wh [of eannian, Sax. ] to be moved with Com- 
To Earn I paſhon- | ; 
To Yearn [with Hunters] is to Bark as Beagles do at their 
Prey. | 
Ye A/RNING [8zpnung, Sax. ] Commiſeration. 
Year (gee, Sax. ] the Froth of the Fermentation of 
new Ale, Se. 


Yer {gealepe, Sax. the yellow] the Middle or yellow 


Part of.an Egg, 4 4 
YB'LLinG [ſome derive.it of ſchelleu, to ſound; others 
of chillen, Du. to make a Noiſe} making a horrible how- 


ling Noiſe. 


Yez'LLow [Fealepe of Fealla, Sax. the Gall] a bright 


Colour reflecting the moſt Light of any except White. 
Yp/LLoOwNEss, yellow Colour. w 
YegLLows{with Farriers] a ilcaſe in Herſes, the ſame as 

the Jaundice in Men, | 


To YELP [prob. of yen Du. on glagber, F. to cry 


like a Fox, c.] to Hark or Howl like 3 Dog, Fox, c. 
Yeo/man [ſome derive it of Lemana, Fellowſhip vr Com- 
pany, or eon g- han, a young. Mans others of Bemæne, a 
Commoner; others of Soman, Sax. a: Shephard : But others 
define a Roman to be a free horn Eng/i/bman, who may lay 
out of his own free Land in yearly: Revenue to the Sum of 
405.] a Freeholder who has Land of his own, the firſt de- 


gree of Commoners. | 


Sax. ] the Eftate or Condition of a Yeoman. 


7 - 


Vzo'mManty [prab. of Eaman,. Cc. and pic, a Kingdom, 
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King's Perſon, of larger Stature than ordinary, every dne 
being required 1 be Ax Booth | tbe 
100 Wy Cong Duty, and 76. not" in Duty; the one half 


- YzomMan-Warder.. Sce Warders of the Tower.” © 
FT 
Gothick) throwing out the hind Legs, as a Horſe: A Term 
uſed in the Academy, of a leaping Horſe, when he flings 
and kicks with the whole Hind-Quarters, ſtretching” out the 
two hinder Legs near together and even, to their full. Ex- 
tent, Wee 4 E * e 
Yes [gife, Sax.] yea, an Adverb, which anſwers in the 
firmative. ,, _ * 
Ye/sTERDa y [ef convey, Sax. ] the Day before the 
preſent. Bid 8 | 
_ YssTERN1IGAT [geoyGennib't], Sax.) the Night before 
the preſent Day. , S 0-ober 
Ver (gee, $ax.] ſtill, till this Time; alſo nevertheleſs, 
notwithſtanding. | | | we | 
Yew Type, Brit. ip, Sax. ] a Tree well known. 
Ye'x1xc, hiccoughing. | 
'To.Y1sLD [with Hor/cmen] is to flack the Hand, 7. e. to 
ſlack the Bridle, and to give the Horſe head. 
To Y1eLD [of Fildan, Sax. to pay, &c. ] to produce, to 
bring forth, to give, to grant, ſurrender, ſubmit, &. 
Y1ie'LDINGNEss [prob. of Fil dung and neyye, Sax.] ſub- 
miſſiveneſs, pliableneſs, c. ; | | 
Yoipes I Teese, Ter, Gr.] a Bone ſituated at the 
Hyoipes Root of the Tongue, and compos'd of divers 
little Bones, united by Cartilages which ſometimes oſſify. 
Vox E eoc, 2 joug, F. jugum, L] a Frame of 
Yoar ood put about the Necks of Oxen to couple 
them for drawing; or on Swine and other Beaſts, to prevent 
them from running through Hedges. Fl 
Vox [Metaphorica/ly] fignifies Bondage or Slavery. 
Yokrt-Fellow, one engaged or tied to another, in the ſame 
Band of union or fellowſhip; a Husband or Wiſe. | 
Sea Yoke [with Sailors] is a Term uſed when the Sea is 
ſo rough, that the Men cannot govern the Helm with their 
Hands, and then they ſeize two Blocks to the End of the 


Helm, one on each Side, and e ſmall Ropes thro? 


them, which are made faſt to the Sides of the Ship, by ha- 
ving ſome Men at each Tackle, they govern the Helm, ac- 
cording to Direction. 
Vox. See Tell. 
Vox, the thing that is yonder. 
vo N DER, in that Place. 
Vo'xK ER, a youngſter. 
vox k LFea ha, Sax. ] antient Times. 
You ſeop or iuh, Sax.] thou, ye. ä 
To Vouł [ Falcon. ] to Sleep, as they ſay the Hawks Youks. 
YounG [Leong. Sax. ] not old. | | 
You'xcer L Deonge n, Sax. junior, L.] more young. 
Youncer Regiment or Officer, that which was laſt raiſed, 


and that Officer whoſe Commiſſion 1s of the lateſt Date, tho? 


he be cver ſo Old, and have ſerved ever fo long in other 
Capacities. 
You'xcLiingG [Leongling, Sax.] a young Creature. 
You'xnGsTER [of Feonge n, Sax. ] a young Man, a Youth, 
a Novice. | 
You wnxEeRs [with Sai/ors] are the young Men, Fore-Maſt 
Men, whoſe buſineſs is to take in the 'Top Sails, or Top and 
Yard, for furling the Sail, ſlinging the Yards, &c. and to 
take their turns at the Helm. | 
Vourn [geogu's, Sax.) a young Man; alſo youthful 
State. | 
_ YouTn-Hort, an Herb: | | 
You'THFULNEss [of geogu's and yyllne y Yes Sax. ] youth- 
ful State, c. | 
YePs1L01DEs yo account of its reſemblance of Y the Greek 
Up/ilon] the third genuine Suture of the Cranium ; alſo a cer- 
tain Bone at the Root of the Tongue. | | 
Vos, an Indian Herb, of which the Natives make 
Bread. | 7D = 
YuLE [gehol, Sax.] Chriftmaſs-Time. 
Yule-Bl/ock [gehul, Sax. block, Teut.] a Chrifima/5- 
Black. „ n BEL "IV 
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Tot; Rimawind Saxony Lex, Italick 3:2 3, Englifhy is.the 
laſt Letter of the Alphabet; Z 2, Greek, 4s. the-ſixth; 
and / the eighik of the! Habrim 3 it has the Sound of % but is 
ſeldom uſed. £ | | 
was a numeral Letterdignifying 20o0. 
Z, with a Daſh at the Top, fignified 2000 times 2000. 
Ein Phyſicians Bills] fignifies a Dram 

Za'cc 0 (oth Architects] the loweſt Part of the Pedeſtal 
of «Glumneny Ms 4 7 D GAIRLS'S 

ZAR — any thing of a yellow Colour, antiently, for 
 Zatken I that reaſon, apply'd chiefly to Oker 3 now 
uſed only for the Crocus, Which we call S rn. 

Zu/GAay E, a ſort of Javelin uſed by the Mears 
+ LZAIRAGLAH [with the Arabi] a kind of Divination, | per- 
formed by divers Wheels or Circles concentrick to each 
other, and noted with divers Letters, which are brought 
to anſwer to each other by moving the Circles, according to 
certain Rules. | in e 

A Za'xy prob. of Zane, a contraction of Giovanni, Ital. 
Jobn, as we often call Jact by way of contempt; or of 
Sanna, a Scoff, according to Sinner] one who makes it his 
Buſineſs to move Laughter by his Geſtures, Actions and 
Speeches ; a Merry-Adrew, a Buffoon. f . 

ZA'MORIN, a Title of Sovereign Princes in Malabar in 
the Eaft- Indies. 

ZamP0/CN1, a common Flute or Whiſtle. 

ZA'PHARA, a Mineral uſed by Potters to make a sky Colour. 

Ze'a LC, Gr.] ſpelt; alſo Beer, Barley. 

ZEa'LOT[Zelotes, L. tame, Gr, J a zealous Perſon, a 
great Stickler for a Party, Principle or Opinion. . 
Ex ALA [zelo, L. avec ele, F. w g, Gr. ] aſter a 
zealous manner. 2 2 | 

ZL.EA/LOUSNESS [of i L. of FA, Gr. and 
ne/;] zealous Principle, Zeal. 8 | 
ZEBRA, an [Indian Beaſt like a Mule. 

Zx'cnix[!o named from Zeta, a Place in Yenice where 
the Mint is ſettled for Coĩnage] a gold Coin worth about 7 s. 
6 d. Sterling. n ne 

ZE DOARY, a ſpicy Plant ſomewhat like Ginger in its 
Leaves, but of a | A Scent, and not ſo biting, 

Zk'xtrn WWD, Arab. whence TID, the "Top of the 


* 


* 


4 


Head] the vertical Point of the Heavens, being 9o Degrees 


diſtant from the Horizon. 

Zwirn {with Afronemer:] the Vertex or Point in the 
Heavens, directly over one's Head. If we conceive a Line 
drawn thro' the Obſerver and the Centre of the Earth, which 
muſt neceſſarily be perpendicular to the Horizon, it will 
reach to à Point among the fixed Stars, called the Zenith, 
Arab. | 

Zxxiru Diſtance (Aſtrotiomy) is the Complement of the 
Sun or Stars Meridian Altitude; or what the Meridian Alti- 
tude. wants of go Degrees. "C431. | 

Ze xsus [with Adrithmeticians] a ſquare Number or the 
ſecond Power. WOK, 

Zror run [of Lis and ws, Gr. Wheat, Spelt and 
Wheat] a ſort of Grain between Spelt and Wheat. 

ZE'PHYRUS (Cen, q. Cen, Life, and geh, Gr. bring- 
ing] the Weit Wind, ſo named by the Greeks; and Favonius 
by the Latins. © * A | ; 

ZE RETH INM, Heb. ] an Hebrew long Meaſure, contain- 
ing nine Inches. | 8 

Zk'xxA Cin Medicine] a Tetter or Ring worm. 

Zk ko, a Name given to a Cypher or (o) eſpecially by 
the French. | WED 

Zkko's Cee, Gr.] a ſort of Cryſtal. 

Erst, the woody thick Skin, quartering the Kernel of a 
Walnut; alſo a Chip of Orange or Lemon Peel, ſuch as is 
uſed to be ſ{queez'd into Ale, &. to give them a Flavour. 

To ZesT [with Confe#ioners] is to cut the Peel of Oranges 
or Lemons from Top to Bottom into ſmall Chips, . as thin as 
poſſible. N . 

Z' rA LZ or &, Gr.] the Name of the ſixth Letter in the 

Greet Alphabet. | 4 
ZETA ) of & ch, to be warm, or gf", Gr. to 

ZeTreuta T live] a little withdrawing Room, with 


. 


Pipes running along the Walls, to receive from below either 
the cool Air or the heat of warm Water. L 
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uſed to inveſti ate or find out the Solution of a Frojem, | 


_ ae in tlie Centers of them. 


2d 


beat ene ge i He Acre > 
tal or Analytical Method of reſolving „„ Whaeby 


the Nature wid Reaſon of the Thing i principally fought for 
xs of re, Gr. do Teck] the Method 


ZETETICE [Corn 


enn A ee, Gr. to join] a 
Grammar, when a Verb agreeing with divers Nouns, or an 


Adjective with divers Sunſtaritives, is referred to one ex- 


ly, and to the other by Supplement, as Zuff overcame 
Shame, qo Fear, and Madneſs Reaſon. If Verb be 
expreſſed in the Beginning, it is called Protozeugma, as toe 
went both I and he and if in the Middle, Mejozevemta, as 
he went and I; and if in the End, Hypozeugma, as I and he 
went. And the like is to be under of the AdjeRtive, Zeug- 
ma; Which is alſo made three ways; 1. In Perſon, as 7 and 
—.— 2. In Gender, as brrus & hera off irata; 3. In 

umber, as Hic illius arma bic currus fuit. 

Zintitrua, a Sable, x ſmall wild Creature, ſornewhat 
leſs than a Martern, breeding in the Woods of Muſcovy, 
bearing a vety rich Far. 

Zis Tau [prob. of M., Heb. to flow, whence Sans, 
Gr.) Civet; a Perfume like Musk, contained in kernelly 
Bladders in the Groin of a Civet Cat. | 

ZixK, à metallick Mareaſite, which ſome call Spelter, 
others Bi/mnth. 

Zv7z1enum [in Pharmacy] a kind of Fruit called Jujubes. 

Zoct, a Mineral alſo called Spelrer. 
8 [in Archit.] a ſmall ſort of Stand of Pedeſtal, be- 


Zo cl ing a low, ſquare Piece or Member, ſerving to 
$0'cLy I ſupport a Buſto, Statue, or the like, that needs 
to be raiſed; alſo a low, ſquare Member ſerving to ſupport a 
Column, c. inſtead of a Pedeſtal, Baſe or Plinth. 
Continued Zocte, a continued Pedeſtal on Which a 
Structure is raifed ; but has no Baſe nor Cornice. | 
Zo/Diack [todiacus, L. EF, , Gr. ſo named prob. 
either of w $6, Gr. becauſe it is believed to afford Heat and 


Life to Animals; or of . kd, Gr. the living Creatures, 


the Figures of which are painted in it on Globes, or which 
poſſibly ſome have imagined to be in it} a Zone of Belt 
which is imagined in the Heavens, which the Ecliptick-Line 
divides into two equal Parts, and which on either Side is 
terminated by a Circle patallel to the Ecliptick-Line, and 
eight Degrees diſtant from it, on account of the ſmall Incli- 
nations of the Orbits of the Planets to -the Plane of the 
Zeliptick; of it is one of the greateſt imaginaty Circles of 
the Heavens, paſſing obliquely between the two Poles of 
the World: It is cut into two equal Parts by the Equator ; 
one of which comprehends the fix Northern Signs towards 
the Arctict Pole, and the other the fix Southern Signs to- 
wards the Antar4ick Pole. It is furhiiſhed with twelve 
Conſtellations, repreſented by rhe Figures of twelve living 
Creatures. The Sun goes about this Circle every Year, 
and the Moon once 4 Month; and in the middle of it is 
the Eehptick-Line, from which the Sun never departs; but 
the Moon and Planets wander up and down for the ſpace 


: eight Degrees, and fometimes more on both. 


Zobiacx of the Comets, Mr. Caffini has obſerved a cer- 
tain Tract in the Heavens, within the Bounds of which (by 
many Obſervations) he has diſcovered that moſt Comets 
keep, but not all of them. This Zodiack he makes of the 
ſame breadth with the other Zodiack, and marks it with 
Signs or Conſtellations like that, which are Antinous, Pe- 
gg, Andromeda, Taurus, Orion, the leer Dog, Hydra, 
the Centaur, Scorpio and Sagittary. N 
Zorius Ten:, Gr.] an envious Perſon. | 
Zowt [Zona, L. Ze, Gr.] 4 Belt, a irdle, ſuch as 
Vivginsantiently wore about their Middle, when they were 
2 or married, and which the Bridegroom untied the 


Night. a 1 p , 
"Zonr [in PHH] a Diſeaſe, à kind of Shingles. called Ig- 
mis Sacer. 'S” | 

Zones [in Geography] is a Space contained between two 
Parallels. The whole Surface of the Earth is divided into 
five Zones: The firlt is contained between the two Tropicks, 
and is calle the Torrid' Zone. There are two Temperate 
Zones and two Frigid Zones.: The Northern wp 7 br Zone 
ts terminated by the Tropick of Canter and the rAick Polar 
Circle: The Sourbern Temper ate is contained between 


the” Fropick of Caprior# and tie Polar Circle. The Frigid 


Zones axe circumſcribed by the Polar Circles, and the Poles 


7 


Torrid Zonx [Zima Jorrida, E. ſo called, g. parchitig or 
the 


' ſcorching Zone; becauſe being directly under Sun's 
- Rays (che Sun's Beams 9 on it) they continually 


cauſe fuch an Exceſs of Heat, that by the Antients it was 
3 Pa „ 2 Res "T AOOPs 
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Cancer and Caprichen, lug in tHe taiddle of the Wo 7. 
$trate Zoner, and fermMated by the Ken fiito twh.equal 
Parts, its breadth being 47 Degrees, ot 356it 2826 Miles. 
Temperate Zo ks, are ſo called becauſe of their temperate 
firuatioh between the 14H Tin, wid te tive N Ein,, 
the one on the North Side the Equator, between the Ardticł 
Polar. Circle and the Tyapick of Chiter, which is called the 
Northern; and the other between the Antarctic Polar Circle. 
and the ick of Capricorn, which is called the Southern 
_ 4 them taking up 42 Degrees or about 2580 Miles in 
readtn. . ; 1 
The Frigid or Fun Tours flo hamed of frigidus, L. 
exceeding Cold; becauſe they being far remote from the 
Courfe of the Sun in the Ecliptick, they can partake of but 
little of its Heat) are Segments of the Shriace of the Earth 
terminated, the one by the Antar#ich, and the _Y the 
Arctict Circle, comprehended between the Poles and the 
Polar Circles: That towards the South is not yet known 
whether it be Land or Water; that towards the Neth. com- 
taihs part of Iceland aid Norway, Lapland, Finmark, Fumo- 
oo Nova Zenbla, Greenland, ind ſome other Parts of North 
merica. | | 
Z0060kT a [Lawptle of Gait, Alive, and 3:80, Gr. an ON- 
ſpring] a breeding or bringing forth of Animals or living 
Creatures. 8 CO PORTION 
Zo0'ckaPntt [of ge, Life, and yet, a deſctiber, 
Z00'GRAPHIST f Gr. ] one who deſctibes the Nature, 
Fn Forms, c. of Aflimals of any kind. ; 
00'GRAPHY e eve of Ces, Life, and Ye, De- 
ſcription, Gr.] a Deſcription of the Forms, Natures, Et. of 
wy kind of living Creatures, either Birds, Beaſts or Fiſhes, 


c. 

Zoo'tocy [of Cow, an Animal, and Nei, Gr. 4 Dis- 
courſe] a Diſcourſe or Treatiſe concerning living Creatures. 

Zoo'PaTHALMON CAA, Gr.] the Herb Sehgreett 
or Houſleek. | 

Zoo'Tomst [of Sammpde, Gr.] an Artiſt at diſſecting the 
Bodies of Brute-Beaſts. 2 

Zoo'turTts [of [XR of Cd and ei, Gr. a. Plant} 
certain Vegetables or Subſtances, which, partake of the Na- 
ture both of Vegetables and Animals, as Spunges. 

Zoolrnokick Column ¶ Architecture] a Statuary Column, 
or a Column which bears or ſapports the Figure of an 
Animal. gfe ned eee ee ee. wy 
_ Zoo/Fnokvs [EZhihegfr, Gr.] a Part between the Arehi- 


frave and Cornice, fo called on account of the Ornaments 


cafved on it, among whick were the Figures of Animals. 
Zoo'Tomy [Fwmpuia of Cd, and mw; Gt. a cutting] an 
artificial Diffection of the Bodies of Brute-Beaſts; or any 
Animal except Man. E A0. Pin 
Zo rum [mg r.] the Herb Pulcal of the Moun- 
tain. 1 80 T " 
Zolriss a L, Or. ] the beſt ſoft of Pitch; of Pitch 
_ off from the ſides of Ships and tempered with Wax 
and Salt. £ : 
Zoxony'svs [Senia@r, Gr. ] a precious Stone found ifs 
the River Indus, which Magicians make uſe of. | 
Zo'tica (Lr, Gr.) the Vital F aculty. , 
Zvu'cas [old Rec. J a withered or dry ſtock of Wood. 
Se [in Medicine] 4 ſott of à phyſical Potion, 4 
u ep. a . oy : 
Zvz IM, Heb.} à Coin, four of Which make a Shekel, 
in value about ſeven Pence Halfpeny.' .-:.. K ber 
Z Gra'ti [of Suyicy., Gr. Zibra] ſuch Perſons as are Born 
under the Sign Libra, , einen N 
Y'coMA [{wps, Gr.] ont? of the Bones of the upper 
Jaw, which on the upper part joĩns to the Os Sphenoides, and 
on the lower to the Os Mgxiltarty its dutward Part having a 
long Proceſs or Knob, called Procaſus Zygbmuricu.. 


* 


YGOMA/TICus [ Anatomy] a Muſele of Fate, fo 


named by Riolanus, becauſe It riſes from the hut it 
is inſerted near the Corner of the Lips: when this Muſcle 


and its Partner act, they draw both Laps ypvwatds,' an ke 


a pleafant Countenanee. 22140 3: ate 
Zr c08TA/FBS N r Ja Clerk of the Market, an 
Officer who overſees the Weights... 
Zrurrzs [Cuim, Gr.) Leavened Bread. 
| an LC,, Gr.] Leaven or Eeavening - 
Nen Seriſe} any kind of Ferment, as 
that of the nitroug Mr, ſhe watery Jute in che Mouck, 


the acid or ſharp Liquor in the Stomach, the Blood in the 


Spleen; c. e af 3% >a 4 ; AE. + ri gn 
Truosrugrzx [of £oponc and wir, GE A 
an Inftrament for meaſuring the Degree of Fermentation 
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5 
ariſing from the Mixture of divers Liquors; or the tempera- 
tent or degree of Heat in the Blood of Animals, c. 
Zymo'sts Ledien, Gr.] Fermentation. | 
ZYTHO'GALA [{u3hjaxz of g., Ale, and , Gr. 
Milk] Poſſet Drink. 
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Zrrruun (ces; Gr.] a Drink made of Corn or Malt: 
either Ale or Beer {Bf b: "ip 1; 4 
2 Z, theſe two Letters were uſed by the Antients to ſig- 
nify Myrrh, from (wpx» ; but they are uſed by later Writers 


= 


for Zinziber, Ginger. hes 


x . * 


4 Supplement of WORDS that did not occur in time to be inſerted in their proper Places, 
or were omitted by accident. | 


A. | 
A'xcreD ſin Heraldry.] oy Anchored. 


Ba A/ ERNI EG, Brave, valiant Actions, Atchievements. 


BaRATHAUUE * bne%e, Sax. ] capable of being taken 
in by drawing the Breatg. 
Ge. 


Carcino'/Des [| zapmredvue Gr.) a Tumor like a Cancer. 

CaTA/PHORA | xerape?, Gr.] a Diſeaſe in the Head 
which cauſes Heavineſs and deep Sleep, the ſame as Coma. 

Ca“ TAU ou [wwe; ©, Gr.] a Roll or Liſt of Names, 
Titles of Books, c. 


CATARENIA [ wmwires, Gr.] Womens monthly Cour- 
ſes or Terms. 

Ca'Tamire [Catamitus, of tam and n, Gr. Hire, } 
an Ingle, a Boy kept for ſodomitical Practices. 

Ca/TAPasM [wamimnoug of aammaorr, Gr. to water, ] a 
mixture of Powders fortifying and apply'd to the Stomach, 
Heart, Head, c. or Eſcharrotick for eating off dead Fleſh. 

CATATLASu [warinecus, Gr.] a Poultice. 

CaTaPHo'nicks, See Catacauſticks. 

CATAPHRY'GIANS [ ſo called of Phrygia their Country] 
they held many extravagant Opinions broach'd by Montanus, 
Sc. baptiz'd their Dead, forbid ſecond Marriages, Ec. 

CTA FMM [LCN rie, Gr.] a Mixture to be ſwal- 
lowed withontChewing, a Purging Pill. 

CaTaA'PToOs1s [ne, Gr.] a Diſeaſe like, or a ſym- 
ptom of, the Falling-Sickneſs. 

CaTAPU/LTA, a military Machine uſed among the Anti- 
ents for throwing large Darts or Javelins. 

CaTAPUTI1A | in Botany] a medicinal Plant called the 
leſſer Spurge. | 

CA“ TARA H [txmegws, Gr.] a fall, ſteep place or preci- 
pice in the Channel of a River, cauſed by Rocks or other 
Obſtacles ſtopping the courſe of its Stream, ſo that the Water 
falls with great impetuoſity and noiſe; as the Cataracts of the 
ow; Danube, fc. alſo a Flood- gate, a Sluce or Lock in a 

iver. 

CATARACT [with Ocu/its] is a ſuffuſion of Sight, ariſing 
from a little Film, or Speck, which ſwimming in the aque- 
ous Humour of the Eye, and getting before the Pupil, inter- 
cepts the Rays of Light; and it is of two ſorts, either 

Incipient CaTaRacT, or beginning, is only a Suffuſion 
when little Clouds, Motes and Flies ſeem to hover before 
the Eyes. 

Confirmed CaTaRACT is when the Apple of the Eye is 
either wholly, or in part, covered and overſpread with a 
little thin Skin, ſo that the Rays of Light cannot have due 
admittance to the Eye; alſo a Diſeaſe in the Eyes of a Hawk. 

CHYMIC0-STATICAL [of «gs and rremx#, Gr.] pertain- 


ing to both Chymiltry and Staticks, as Chymico-Statical Ex- 


periments. 


Concre'ruRE [of Concretus, L. ] a Vapour coagulated 
and endued with ſome Form. | 

CrussULEE'? [in Heraldry] a Term uſed when the Field 

Crv's3ulLy For Charge is ſtrew'd over with Croſlets. 


D. 


To DemeTaLL15s | of de privy and. Metallum, L.] 
| 


to deprive a Metal of its metallick qualities. 
D1iaco'smests [Naxiounnc, Gr.] an orderly diſtribution, 
or ſetting things in order. 


To DrxoirizE [of digitare, L. ] to point at with the Finger. 


ExFoRMATION [of e and formatio, L.] a being formed or 
made out of ſome other. | 


Enu'NCIATIVE [enunciativns, 4 explaining, declarative. _ 


ExPa'NSIBLE [of expandere, L. 
ded, ſpread wide, or diſplayed. | 

ExrAa'NSILE [of expanſus,L.] of or pertaining to Expanſion. 

ExTRA-CONSTELLATED [of extra and confle/latus, L.] 
put out of, or placed out of Soom raves e 


] capable of being expan- 
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from Rocks, Cliffs, &. 


* 


Fov/xverINGs, Clods of Earth, Rocks, e. chat fall den 


Fr1GiFA'CTIVE [of frigefatin, Ly] making cool, cooling. 
GressILE [of greſſus, L. a Step] of or belonging to Steps. 


HerMaPHRODITICAL, of or belonging to an Hermaphro- 
dite. | 

HzaMATHRODE' Try, the ſtate or condition of an Herma- 
phrodite. See Hermaphrodite. 


HumEeTTEE' [in Heraldry] a Term apply d to a Chevron, 
the ſame as Fe/te. 1 ä 
Hycr av'Lick Cof dye moiſt. and «vanic, Fiſtular, Gr.] 
pertaining to moiſt Pipes or Tubes. 
HycRo-oRGA'NICAL [of det and %,, Gr.] moiſt, 
of or pertaining to Organs of Moiſture, organical. 
I | 


IdoyA'THICK, of or pertaining to Idopathy. Which fee. 
6 1. PREGNANT [of impregnant, L.] big, or begotten with 
id. 


ImrrE IVE [of impreſſus, L.] apt to make, or making an 
Impreſſion. _ 
L 


Lirvir's Skin [in Heraldry] that Furr which conſiſts of 
— Colour alone, is white, and in doubling is taken for this 

in. | 

Loco IHE [of 4, diſcourſe, and 3e, Gr. a net} 
a kind of Symbol or Riddle propos'd to Students for a Solution, 
in order to exerciſe and improve the Mind. It is for the moſt 


part ſome equivocal Alluſion, which being taken literally fig- 


nifies ſomething quite different from what is intended by it. 


MascuLy” [in Heraldry] full of Maſcles. 
MesaRa'icaL, of or pertaining to the Meſareum. Which 


fee. | | 
MovuxTixc [ in Heraldry } ſignifies the ſame ſpoken of 
Beaſts of Chaſe, as Rampant does to Beaſts of Prey. 
N 


Ninitrrx [of nibil, L] nothingneſs. 
O 


Ossr'sTENCY [of ob/itere,L.]tanding in the way, reſiſtance. 
OL eosity [ot o/eoſas, L.] oilineſs, oily nature. 
P 


PAMPHARMACON [| T*#*pugxer of u all, and e:pug xe, Gr. 
poiſon] an univerſal Remedy againſt all manner of Poiſons. 

PLuno/sITY [ plumeſitas, L.] fulneſs of Feathers. 

PomeTTy [in Heraldry] is ſaid of thoſe little Knobs, 
painted on the Carbuncle Stones. | 

PROGENERA'T10N, a breeding or bringing forth. _ 

ProyPes [in Heralary] is when a thing is borne in the 
Colour in which it grows, or is made of. 


ReseRCELE'[in Her.) a Term us'd of a Croſs moline voided. 
Ro'Tary [ rotarius, of rota a Wheel] whirling or turning 
round, as rotary Motion. | 
8. 


SEMIMETALS, are foſſil Bodies not malleable, yet fixed in 
ſome meaſure in the Fire ; conſiſting of a metallick Part, and 
ſome other Matter ef another kind connected therewith ; as 


Antimony, Cinnabar, Marcaſite, Biſmuth, Calamine, Cobalt, 


Vitriol, Armenian Stone, Lapis Hæmatires, Load-ſtone, c. 
SERRATURE | ſerratura, L. ] a ſawing. 


Toveers? a Peruke or Wig of a particular make, worn 
Tovuyess 5 by Smarts and Beaux. | 
TRICORPORATE [ ?ricorporus, L. ] having three Bodies. 

. . | 1 * 


e e Heraldry) the Hoofs of tame Beaſts when 


of a different Colour from the Body are ſaid to be eig | 
= UnsUSCEPTIBLE [ of inſuſceptus, L] not capable 0 
in e ne. | 


: - 


Volume [in Heraldry] wounding, as a Pelican vulning, 


i. e. pecking her Brealt to dr w blood for her Young. 


| Wil ps, unhabited, ittle frequented Places, 
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NAMEs of Perſons and Places in GREAT BRITAIN, 


= \ 


Axon UN, Heb. i. e. an inhabitant or fre- 
quenter of mountains or a mountain of ſtrength 
of NT a mountain] the brother of Moſes and 
firſt high- prieſt of the eus. a 

As cHURCH St. Mary in the ward of Candlewick, Ton- 
don] according to Mr. Stow was formerly written Upchurch, 
and (as he thinks) probably becauſe it ſtood ſo much above 
the houſes in Thames- ſtreet. 

AB DI Na. i. e. my ſervant of TAY a ſervant, and 
the — affix my] the father of Ki the grandfather 
of king Saul. | 

Ado [EL [ Nah, 1. e. the ſervant of God, of TAY and 
PX abbr. of N God] the name of a man. 

ABEL [72iT, i. e. vanity] the ſecond ſon of Adam, 
who was ſlain by Cain. | 

As ER [aber, C. Br. the mouth; or the fall of a brook, 
or a leſſer water into a greater. Hence 

ABERCONWEy (of aber and conwep in the mouth of 
the river Conewey] the name of a city in Caernarvonſpire in 
_— built by king Edward III. out of the ruins of Caer- 

aen. | | | 
ABEtRDEEN [of aber and Don or Dee the river] an 
univerſity and biſhop's ſee in Scotland, 

ABERFRAW [of aber and Fra the name of a river] 
a place in the iſle of Angleſea. | 


ABERGEV ENNY e [of aber and Gevenny a river] a 


ABERGENNY city in Monmoutbſvive. 

ABIAU [AR. of MAR and iT! the Lord, 4. 4. the 
will of the Lord] the ſon of Samuel the prophet. 

ABIATHAR [NTVAR; of IN a father WT excellent, 
7. d. excellent father, or of AR and N the remainder] 
the ſon of Abimelek, | 

ABIKZ ER [MYTYAN, 7. e. the father's help, of AR a 
father and MY help] one of king David's 30 champions. 

AB1GA1LL[7\VAR, Heb. i. e. the father's joy, of AN 
a father and 50 joy] the wife of Nabal, and afterwards 
of king David. * | | 

AB1MELECH [T?DYAN, Heb. i. e. my father the king, 
of "AR my father and 18 a king] a king of Gerar. 

ABING DON [A. d. Abby-Togwn, Abanvune, Sax. proba- 
bly on account of an abbey built there by Ciſſa, king of 
the Vice-Saxons] a town in Berkſtire anciently called Sbao- 
veſpam, 4 | | 

ABISsHAG [U, Heb. i. e. the father's error, of 
IN aud JJW an error] a young damſel who cheriſhed 
David in his old age. 

ABIsHAIT UN, Heb, 7. e. the father's reward, of 
IN and 'W a gift or reward] one of king David's 30 
companions. | 

AZNER [JAR Heb. 2. e, the father's light or lamp, 
of AR and "\) a lamp] king Saul's uncle and captain- ge- 
neral of his army. | 

ABRAHAM @ [DITTAR, Heb. i. e. the father of a great 

ABRAM multitude, of AN and DA” many and 
RT abbrey, - of  TAVIQ a company, or ON of 
AR and U high, i. e. high father] the great patriarch of 
the Jewiſh nation, * > iy | 

ABSALOM {of IN PW AR, Heb. 7. e. the father's peace, 
of AR and Y peace] a ſon of king David. 

Ac HAN UV, Heb. i. e. ſure it is he] a king of Gath. 

Acro [of Aac, Sax. an oak, and Tun a town] the 
name of ſeveral towng. | 
ACHITOPHEL wrde, of NN a brother and 

SD fallen, Heb. 9. d. a brother forſaken] one of king 


David's counſellors. | 


Acro Burnel, a caſtle in Shropſtire, remarkable for a 


parliament being held there in the time of king Edward I, 
in which the law called Statute-Merchant was enacted on 
that account called the ſtatute of Acton Burnel. 


Apanm.[QTR, Heb. i. e. red earth] the name of the firſt 


man created. 


Appl kE-sTRRERT ſin Mood. reef, London] a ſtreet anci- 


ently. called King- Ade I. ftreet, of king Adelſtan, who, as tra- 


OW dition ſays, had a houſe at the caſt-cnd of the church of 
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Wich their ſeveral ErxmortloeGrtts. —_ 


freet 


town in Kent memorable for a 


e 
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g. Alban's Wood-ftreet, which houſe had a door into Adef- 


ADDERBOURN [of eTTem, Sax. an adder, and bourn 
a river] a place fo called from its turning and winding 
like a ſhake. 

ADELM, [of eav, Sax. happineſs, and helm, San. an 
helmet, i. e. a protector of happineſs] a man's name. 

Apo [Eavulph, of ead happineſs, and ulph, Sax. 
help] a Chriſtian name of men. | 

ADONAT UN, Heb. Lord or my Lord] a name which 
the Jews always pronounce inftead of c Febovab. | 

Apoxntan CVI, 3. e. ruling Lord] the name of 
one of king David's ſons. | 

Abo NIBE RZ HX [Na, Heb, i. e. Lord of Tn 
Bezek or of lightening] one of the Canaanitiſb kings. 

ApoN1iz EDEK IN, Heb. i. e. the — of the 
Lord] a king of Feru ſalem. 
 ADRAMMELEK [T?QO VR, of N greatneſs, or of 
MN a cloak and 190 a king, i. e. the greatneſs or 


cloak of the king] the name of an idol of the Afrians. 


EL 2 in compound names is a Saxon particle, and fig- 
AL : nifies all or altogether, 

AEL 8 a Saxon particle according to the different dialects, 
Ar and is pronounced Ulf, Hulf, Wulf, i. e. help. 
-AEpuLpn [of Eav ancient and ulph, Sax. help] the name 

of a biſhop of Litchfield, A. D. 790. ep. 

ALrEGuUs [of zl all and xæ zen, Sax. merry, 4. d. al- 
ways merry] an archbiſhop of Canterbury, 

TlrRERD [of zl all and yneve, Sax. i) a pious 
and victorious king of the Engliſ-Saxons. 

AELG1v x [of zl all and Fi xan, Sax. to give] the wife 
of Edgar, king of the EngliſÞ-Saxens, 

AETHELINGEY 8 [of Ea water and æ del, Sax. noble; 

ATHELNEY q. d. a noble iſland } an iſland in 
Somerſetſhire, where the two rivers Pedrid and Thone meet, 
in which king -A/fred hid himſelf, having been diſcomfited 
by the Dares. 

As ABUS [aya6@, Gr. a graſhopper] the name of a 


A e 
GAG [JIR, Heb. f. e. a roof, upper room, c.] a 
king of the Amalekites, Qc. | 
AGELNOTH [of ezlan to grieve and noh', Sax. not; 
9. d. not at all void of grief] an archbiſhop of Canterbury 
ſurnamed the Good. 
AG NES [A, Gr. chaſte] a proper name of women. 
Anas [AN N, Heb. of N a brother and 3N a father, 
i. e. the father's brother] the name of an impious king of 
Iſrael. | 
Anaz UN, Heb. he took hold of or a poſſeſſion] a 
king of Judah. | 
_ Anazian Mi, Heb. of IN he took hold of and 
T1) the Lord] a king of 1/rael. | 
AnIEZ ER [MYR of IN and Ny, Heb. help] a 
prince of the tribe of Pan. | 
AnlMELECH LJ NN, of MR and TD, Heb. a 
king] a prieſt who entertained David at Nob. 
-AnoLian [UN, of N a tent and , Heb. . e. 
the tabernacle of the Lord] an exquiſiſe artificer among 
the Jews. n 
" AHOLIBAMAH mating, of "IR my tent, and 
da high] the name of Eſav's wiſmGſG. | 
Aldo [aidon, C. Br. 5. e. the wing of an army] the 
name of a caſtle in Northumberland, wh 
the Roman army under Fulius Geſar, as Camden ſuppoſes, 
A1iLRESFORD. [EaZleY foN®, Sax. 4. d. Eaglesford] a 
t overthrow given 
to Hengiſt and the Saxon army, by Yortimer the Britiſ 


king. | bo vera 
1 Ku 2 [Ealv, Sax. old] a word joined to the names of 
0 places denoting their autiquity. *' 


Alp 
St. ALBANS, a town in the county of Hertford, anciently 
called Wehlamcey ven by the EngliÞ-Saxons, and thence 
in Latin Verulamium, in . Ferulam, called &. Albans 
on account of the murder of St. Aba. | 


re was a ſtation of 
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AL 


 Atdxxrt ſalvrecht, Teut, 1 % all bright] a propet 


'name of men ſo called.” | * * 
Als ox [fo called, as ſome ſay, of albis rujibus, ie. 

the white rocks ; or, as others, of Albion I know not what 

giant] an ancient name of Great Britain. | 


ALDERMANBURY [in London] a ſtreet, &c. in the ward 


of Cripplegate, ſo called from the bury or court of aldermen, 
which was held there, before the building of Guild-ha#k 

” ALDERSGAT E, takes its name from its antiquity, be- 
ing one of the four gates that were built at the firſt ſet- 
ting up of the city-wall; and as Aldgate or Oldgate was 
ſo called from its age, ſo this is from being the older of 
the two; but rather of Elders, i. e. ancient men. This 

te being become ruinous, was rebuilt in the year 1617. 
Fuse north ſide of it is adorned with the figure of king 
2 I. on horſeback in relievo, in the ſame poſture that 

came into England, and made his publick entry into Lon- 
don through that gate. On each fide is a niche; in which 
are the figures of the prophets Feremiah and Samuel; 5e. 
remiab on the eaſt ſide, and Samuel on the weſt; with 
references to Feremiah, the 17th chapter and 25th verſe, 
Then ſoall enter into the gates of this city, Rings and prin- 
ces ſitting upon the throne of David, viding in chariots and on 
horſes, they and their princes the men of Judah, and the inha- 
Litants of Jeruſalem and this city, Pall remain for ever. And 
the 12th chapter of the iſt book of Samuel and 1ft verſe, 
And Samuel ſaid unto all Iſrael, bebold, I have hearkened unto 
your voice, in all that ye have ſaid unto me, and have made a 
king over you. | JE, 

Over the middle of the arch is the arms of England, 
Scotland and Ireland quartered, 

Ou the ſouth-ſide of the gate is the effigies of king 
vames J. fitting in his chair of ftate in his royal robes; 
the rooms over the gate are the dwelling of the common 
cryer of the city for the time being. | 

ALDGATE, St. Botolph's. Aldgate, ſo called from St. Bo- 
tolph a Briton horn in Cornwall; of whom ſo many miracles 
were ſaid to have been wrought by him, that he was faint- 
ed, and had many churches in this city dedicated to him, 
It was called Aldgate or Oldgate from its antiquity, being 
one of the firſt gutes erected as an eaſt- entrance into it. 
This gate was new builr in the year 1609 ; upon the top of 
the gate eaſtward, ſtands a fair golden ſphere with a vane 
on it. On the 2 — battlements are two ancient ſoldiers, 
each holding a f 
trance to any bold enemies, Beneath in a large ſquare, 
ſtands the figure of king Fames I. in gilt armour, at his 
feet on one fide is a golden lion, and on rhe other fide an 
unicorn chain'd and couchant ; the firſt is the ſupporter 
for England, and the unicorn for Scotland: Their being 
in a couchant poſture is an emblem of the union of the 2 
kingdoms, as alſo it denotes their awe and humility in the 
preſence of ſo great a prince. On the weſt-fide of the 
gate, the higheſt of all, is the figure of fortune gilt with 
gold, ſtanding upon a maund or globe, with a proſperous 
fail ſpreading over her head, and looking pleaſantly on the 
city. Beneath this figure in a large ſquare, are placed the 
king's arms ſomewhat lower, and to grace each fide of 
the gate, are placed 2 female figures, the one the emblem 


of Peace with a dove upon one of her hands, and a gild- 


ed wreath or garland in the other; and on the north ſide 


ſtands the figure of Charity with a child at her breaſt, 


and another in her hand, implying where Peace, Love 
and Charity proſper, and are embraced, that city ſhall be 


happy. The rooms over this gate, are the dwelling-houſe 


of one of the lord mayor's carvers. 


ALDINGHAM [of zlting of elvian to retard] a village 
in Lancaſtire, ſo named from the roughneſs and den- 7 
neſs of the ways, which retard travellers, 

ALDRED [. d. all dread] a Chriſtian name. 

Al pur [of Ealv, Sax, ancient and ulph help] the 
name of an archbiſhop of Litchfield, A. D. 790. 

ALpwoRTH [of Eald and pod, Sax. a walk] a town 
in Berkſhire, | WR, 129 

ALESBURY [z8leyburg, Sax. 4. d. Eaglesburg] a town 
in Buckinghamſhire. N | 

ALEXANDER [of G to help and dp avSpos a man, 
9. d. a helper of men] a proper name, | 

ALFRED [of æl all and xpzve, Sax. peace] a learned 
and pious king of England, who made a law that all free- 


men poſſeſſing two hides of land ſhould bring up their 


ſons in religion and learning.. | 
ALFRETON [/ElfPeDTon, Sax. g. d. Alfred s- run] a 


town in Derbyſhire, ſuppoſed to be built by king Alfred. 


A11cr [Adeliza, L. probably of æ del Sax. noble] a wo- 


mats Chriſtian name. 
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one ball in his hand, as denying en- 


0 ALLINGHAM : ſprobably of allinga, Sax. aloogether 


— 


Arkix groß 


ALL and ham, Sax. a village of 
7. a very famous town] a place in Hain Sire, 1 

Al MON BURY 1 ob, corruptly for Albanbury, i. e. the 
city or . grove of St. Alban] a place in Torkfbire, where 
Pawlinus the apoſtle built a cathedral and dedicated it to 
St. Alban the firſt Eng lip martyr. 

AlNc RST RR [of the river Ain which runs by, and ca- 
rum, L. a caſtle] a town in Cumberland, famous on ac- 
count of a ſynod of Engliß- Saxon held there. 

ALen4xG (of alle all and n, Sax. to conjoin, 9. d. 
a man fit for any thing] a Chriſtian name of men. | 

ALeyonsus (of Helphuns, Goth. i. e. our help] a 
Chriſtian name of men. 

_ AtxnsFORD i. e. the ford of the river Alre] a place 
in Northamptonſpire famous for a battle fought there. 

ALRIC [Alaricus, a Gothic Latin name] a king of 

ALARIC Kent. wares 

ALiswoLlp [all, Sax. all and pealvan, Sax.] to govern, 
q. d. to govern all ; or, as others will, of alle and pealv, 
Sax. wood, becauſe his territories conſiſted moſt of woods] 
the name of a king of Northumberland. 

ALWERTON [All peap tun, Sax. . d. a town fur- 
niſhed with many wears or banks to keep off the waters,] 

ALwIN [of All and pin, Sax. a victor, q. one who wins 
all at diſputation] an eminent EngliſÞ- Saxon, tutor to Charles 
the Great. 1 
| AMALEK [T?DY, of O the people and JN? he 
licked] the ſon of Eliphax, 

AMASA LIN. Heb. 1. e. ſparing the people] a ſon 
of Abigail, 

Amasra [YUYDR, of VOY ſtrength and iT? the Lord] 
a king of 7udah. | 

AMBLESIDE [called Amblogana by the Romans] an an- 
cient city in Weſtmoreland, 

AMBRESBURY {fo called of Ambroſe, a king of the 
Britons, who was ſlain there] a town in Wiltfire, | 

AMBROSE [*AuGggor&,, Gr. immortality ] a proper 
name of men, | 

AMERSHAM {AFSmunteYham, of ac an oak, mund a 
ground or fence and ham, Sax, a village] probably 9. d. 
a _ fenced from the violence of the winds by a 
row of oaks; but others ſav, of one Aomundys the build- 
er of it a town in Buckinghompo:ye, 

AMERY [ennice, Sax. always rich] a proper name 

AMERICK of men. - 

AMMINADAB CHAN, Heb. z. e. a free or willing 
people] the ſon of Nac n. 

AM MIsHADDAI PNY, Heb. i. e. the people of 
the Almighty] a prince of the tribe of Dan. | 

AMMON LU, Heb, 2.e. the ſon of my people] the 
ſon of Lot. 

ANON CY, Heb. i. e. true; alſo an artificer or in- 
ſtructor] king David's firſt-born ſon. | 

Amos [O, Heb. i. e. a burden] the name of a 

ropher, | | 

AMmoz UN, Heb. 1. e. ſtrong] the father of Iſaiab 
the prophet. 

AMRAM [p, Heb. i. e. a high people] the father 
of Moſes. | 

AMrAennt ID, Heb. 4. 4. a ſpeaking deſtruc- 
tion] a king of Shinav, 3 

ANx AK L, Heb. i. e. a collar or chain] the name of 
a giant. | 

9 daLr [of Uar am, Brit. 7. e. upon the Mother 
river] a place in Scotland. 

ANANIAH , LU, of y acloud and d the Lord] 

ANANIAS 5 a proper name. 

AN DERNESS [Acmunvenneyye, of ac an oak, mund 
a mound and neYe, Sax. a promontory, 9. d. a promontory 
encompaſſed with oaks ro defend it from the winds] a 
place in Lancaſbire. 5 
AN DERSON [g. d. the ſon of Andree] a ſurname. 

AN PRRTON probably for Andrew's-town] a ſurname. 

AN pDpOVER [Ande en and An dea xa an, Sax. q. d. the 
ferry of the river Anton] a town in Hamppire. 2 

Anprapswalp [of vpæv and pal», 4. 4. a terrible 
wood] the name of a wood in Swfſex once 120 miles 


long. | 5 4 
; DREW PArSeias of & ess, Gr. courageous] a Chri- 

ſtian name of men. | > IR 
Anvatws [of Andrew, 4. the ſon of Andrew] a ſur- 

name. - | 

St. AnvRew's [in Scotland] fo called of their patron- 

ſaint, before called Regimwnd, 9. d. St. Regulus's mounte- 


8 Auer 


Audley chancellor of England, and belonging to t 


A Y. 


Axels [Angley Ea; 5. e. the ille of the agi 
it is an iſland lying in the 1riÞ ſea over-againſt Caernaruon 
in North-Wales, anciently called Mena by = Romans, Mo- 
ne by the Saxons, and Angleſey when the Angles or Eng- 
lip took poſſeſſion of it. 

ANGLIA, that part of Great Britain now called England. 

ANSELM n Teut: a defender of his com- 
panions] a proper name of men. | 

ep re genes as it is now called inſtead of 
dame Annice or Agnes the Clear, a well or ſpring at Hoxton 
near the city of London. 

St. ANTHOL1IN's {in Watling-fireet, commonly called 
St. Anthonine's, and for ſhortneſs Antlin's, was dedicated to 
the memory of St. Anthony the Great, a monk, born in 
Egypt, A. D. 251, who died in the year 356, aged 105 
years. He was called the holy abbot of the monks of 
Egypt in the time of Conſtantine the Great, King Henry II. 
of England founded a cell to him, near this church. He 
was much celebrated for his miracles while living, and 
for his holineſs when dead. 

ANTIPATER ['AyTiraTy, of au againſt and xarhe, 
Gr, a father] a proper name of men. 

AN WICK / [Ealpic, of the river Aln and pic, Sax. a 

ALlnwick 5 haven] a rown in Northumberland re- 
markable for the captivity of William and death of Mal- 


colm III, kings of Scotland. 


ArurpokE [of afulone, i. e. an apple- tree] a town in 
the county of Kent. 


AyeLEBY [called Aballaba by the Romans] a town in 
Weſtmoreland, 


ARABELLA [of Bella and ara, L. i. e. a fair altar] a 
r name of women. 


RAM IN, Heb. i. e. highneſs or deceit] a ſon of 
Sbem. 

AR ON DEL | arendelle, F. a ſwallow] becauſe this fami- 
ly bears a ſwallow in its coat of arms] the name of a 
town and carldom in Cornwall. h 

AkeHaxaD (ODD, of ND" he healed and TW 
deſolation, i e. a healer of deſolation] a ſon of Shem, 

AkTHUR (Arthur, Brit. i. e. a ſtrong man] a famous 
warlike king of the Britons, 

ARUNDEL g. a dale near the river Arun] a town in 
the county of Suſſex. | 

A:a ND, Heb, z. e. a healer of ſickneſs] a king of 

alem. 

As AUER I [TRWWY, Heb. z. e. God has wrought] a 
brother of Foab. : 

AsAPH Gt.) born in the 6th century, of an honour- 
able family, and born at Clan Eley in the county of Flint, 
now after him called St. Aſaph, he having obtained the 


biſhoprick or abbacy by his learning and piety. 


AsH [of AYh, Sax.] at the beginning of proper names 
of places or perſons, generally — that the name was 
derived from the aſh-tree, as Afby, Afton, Ec. 

ASHBY DE LA ZOUCH [of aſh- trees growing there 
and by, Sax. an habitation, and is called De la Zouch, and 
It is ſo called ro diſtinguiſh it from three other Ah in the 
ſame county] a town in Leiceſterſbire, | 

AsHEk UU, Heb, z. e. blefled] the ſon of Shem ; 
alſo the land of Aria. 


As uFORD [of the river ES and ford called Z£ftisford ] 
a place in the county of Kent, 


ATHALIAaH [y, of Ty the time and 71) of the 
Lord] the daughter of Omri king of 1ſrael. | 
ATHELIN [probably of as an oath and helm a keep- 
er, Sax.] the name of an archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
ATHELING [/Eeling, Sax. i. e. noble] a title given 
to the eldeſt ſon of the king in the Saxon times. 
ATHELSTANFOKD [Avelytany-Ffonv, i. e. the ford 
of Atbelſtan] a place in Scotland, where Athbelftan, king of 
the Eaſt Saxon, ferry d over his army againſt the Scots. 
AupLEy End [of ald old and leaz, Sax. a field] a 
ſumptuous palace in the county of Eſſex, built by Thomas 
e 


dukes 
of Suffolk. 


Aupkey [of æ del noble and dhead fear, Sax.] an ab- 
beſs of the royal Engliſ-Saxons blood, wife to ZElefrid 


king of Northumberland, canonized after her death, 


AUKLAND [of ac, Sax. an oak and land, Sax.] a town in 


the county of Durbam, anciently called Bifops-Aukland on 


account of a fine palace the biſhop had there. 
AuULlcAsSTER [Allenceay den, Sax.] of the river Aln 
and caſtrum a. city or caſtle] a town in Warwickſire. 


AxlLsTORD [Ealner oh, Sax,] a town in Kent an- 
_ ciently called by the Britons @arſinaig Yabail, becauſe 
they had overcome the Saxons there; otherwiſe called Au- 


7.” 4 | 


- BARNABY 


for conſolation] a proper imme of men. 


BA 


Saxons, and routed them there. 


B 


2 072, Syr. i. e. lord or poſſeſſor] the name bf 


an ido 

BAAL-zRBZus 2 [MVA1-?PA, Heb. i. e. the lord of 

Br L-ZEBUB flies or devils] an idol. 

Baailtm [ha, Syr. lords] a god of the Phenici- 
ans and Samaritans, the plural number of Baal or Bel. 

BaasHa [NWY1, Heb, i. e. making or preſſing toge- 
ther] the name of a king of Iſrael. i 

BaBERT [722A, Heb. f. e. confuſion] a tower built by 

the deſcendants of Noah after the flood, 

com LON L 24] the metropolis of the Arian mo- 
narchy. | | 4 

BaDb BURY [Bavtan-byNig, of Bad a pledge and By hig 
a city, 4. 4. the town of hoſtage, probably ſo called becauſe 
the Vice- Saxon kings kept the hoſtages of conquered coun- 
tries there] a town in Dorſetſbire once the court of the 
Vice-Saxon kings. 

BAIiNARD's-CASTLE [in Thames ſtreet, London] an an- 
cient palace ſo named of William Bainard, who came over 
with William the Conqueror, afterwards baron of Dunmow, 
the builder, 

BALAAM [OY72, of n without and Oy a people, 
Heb. or V72 ſwallowing or devouring and y the peo- 
ple, Heb.] a prophet among the Moabites ſent for by Balak 
to curſe the Iſraelites. 


BALAK pA, Heb. i. e. he emptied or deftroy'd] a 
king of the Moabites. 


ALDREAD [of bald bold and neve, Sax. counſel] a 
name of the laſt king of Kent. 
BAaLbwin [of bald, Sax, and winnen, Teut. to win, 
7 d. a bold conqueror] a proper name of men. 
BaL1oL College [in Oxford! a college built by Fobs 


. 


Baliol, or rather by a king of the, Scots of that nam 


BALTHAZAR [NA, of 152 without and "YR 
treaſure, Heb.] a proper name of men. 

Ba MHO ROUGH [Bebban-bupFh, prob. ſo called of 
queen Bebba who (as Bede writes) erected it] a town once 
the court of the kings of Northumberland, 

BAMBURY [of bana man- laughter and byP1$h, Sax. a 
town, probably ſo named of ſome great {laughter there] a 
town in Oxfordfire. | 

BanGor [anciently called Banchoz or Penchoz, 
Brit, i. e. a capital choir] a biſhop's ſee in Caernarvonſpire. 

BANoOcCHSBOURN [i e. the bourn or river of Banock in 
Scotland] a place memorable for the defeat and ſlaughter 
of Edward II, king of England. 


BAR-jJRSUSs Y-, Syr. 7. e. the ſon of Jeſs] a 


proper name. 


ARABBAS [NA, of "2 a ſon and NAN, Syr. a 


father] the name of a malefactor mentioned by one of 


the evangeliſts. 
Bakak [%, Heb. i. e lightening] a proper name 


of men. 


BARBARA [barbarous, foreign, ſtrange] a proper name 
of women. | 
BA'RBICAN, a ſtreet on the north-weſt fide of this city 
near Red-croſs-ſtreet ; it takes its name from a watch-tower 
corruptly called Barbican inſtead of BuNg-Kenning, i. e. 
the kenning or knowing of the city ; becauſe in old time 


there was a tower ſo called, placed on high ground, and 


alſo raiſed to a great height, uſed as a watch-tower, from 
whence a perſon might have a view of the whole city to- 
wards the ſouth, and alſo ſee into Kent, Suſſex and Surrey, 
and alſo every other way, eaſt, north and weſt : but the 
king cauſed this to be pulled down in the year 1267. 
ARDNEY, a town in Lincolnßbire, memorable on ac- 
count of the tomb of St. Oſwald the king. | 
 Bakx-jonaAs [-, of NA a ſon and MN) a dove, 
Heb.] a proper name of men. | | 
BaxkLEy [BeoNcenian pes of beonce, Sax. a 
beech- tree and leay, Sax. a fiel Ja town in Glonceflerfivre, ſo 


called on account of beech-trees growing plentifully there. 


N [of Bepnoc, Sax. a wood and ycine, 


BRRKSHIRER Sax. a ſhire] ſo named on account 
of much box growing there. 5 | $0.60 
ef! [R2372, probably of 12 a ſon and 


N23, Heb. a prophet, or as it is in- 
terpreted, the ſon of conſolation, a prophet's office being 


Bas 


* 


deva, "becauſe Portimer the Bite fell upon Hetigif and 


F 


* 


BARsAbAs Nai, of 12a fon and NaN, 856. 


reſt, or ot A a ſon and 2000 to return, i. e. the ſon of 
Eonverſion, Syr. and Heb.] the name of one of the 70 
diſciples. 

BARTHOLOMEW down. of JA a fon, non 
hanging or elevating and ZI) waters, Heb. i. e. the ſon 
of him who makes the waters to mount] a proper name 
of men. | <1 

St, BakTHOLOMEwW*'s Hoſpital [in London] an _ 
endowed for the uſe of ſick and lame perſons by king 
Edward VI. 

Barrier, a firname, a diminutive of Bartholomewy. 

BakTon ſin Devonſbire, and elſewhere] the demeſne 
lands of a manour, and ſometimes the manour-houſe it 
ſelf; alſo out-houſes, fold-yards and back-fides. 

BaRTULyH [of beoPht, bright and ulph, Sax. help] 
a proper name of men, 

BARUR [J, Heb. f. e. bleſſed] a proper name of 
men. 

Barz1liar Una, of 9, Heb, iron] a noble- 
man among the Jews. | 

Bas IL |Þaoineds, Gr. royal or kingly] a proper name 


- of men. 


BAs ING [baYin, Sax. a coat of mail, probably ſo na- 
med from the reſemblance it has thereunto] a tower and 
caſtle in Ham pßbire. 

Bas1NG-hall, or 8 anciently called Baſingis Have, of 

Bass1sHAw-ftreet baying a cloak and ape an hall, 
Sax. 9. a place for cloth of which cloaks, Cc. are made] 
a hall and ftreet near the Gu#ld-ball of London. 

BaTERsSEA (anciently called Patrick's Ea, i. e. Patrick's 

a town in Surrey on the river Thames. 

Barn (bar, of ba dan, Sax. to waſh, &c. called by 
Antoninus the waters of the fun ; and from the great con- 
courſe of diſeaſed people Acmancey'ep, i. e. the town of 
ſick people] a town in the county of Somerſerſbire, famous 
for hot baths there. 

BATTLE Abley, a place in the county of Suſſex, ſo cal- 
led by Viiam the Conqueror on account of a ſignal victo- 
ry obtained over Harold, the laſt EngliÞ-Saxon king, which 
was the firſt ſtep to reducing the whole kingdom to his 
obedience. | 

BATTLE-bridee, a place in the county of Tork where 
Harold diſcomhted and flew Harold Hardred then king of 
Norway ; alſo the name of a place in the county of Mid. 
dl-fex 

BEATR1X Li. e. one who makes happy] a proper name 
of women. 

BraUcHAMP [7,e. a good and fair field] a ſirname. 

BEAUCHIEF [bean chef, i. e. a good head] an abbey 
in Derbyſvire, ſo called probably becauſe a great many 
learned men lived there. 

BEAUDESFRT [9.4. a pleaſant deſart] a place in the 
county of Stafford, 

BEAUTORT [of beau and fort] i. e. a ſumptuous and 
commodious fort. | | 

BEAULy [beau lieu, i. e. a pleaſant place] a tract of 
land in Hampſbire. 

BEAUMAK1s |[beraumarais, F. i. e. a fair fen or marſh] 
a place in the ifle of Angleſey. 

BEAUMONT [bean mont, F. i e. a pretty mount] a 
proper name. | 

BEAWDLEY [beau lien, F. i. e. a brave pleaſant place 


for its ſituation] a place in the county of Worceſter, 


BEDE [beade, Sax. a prayer] a learned EngliÞ monk 


called Venerable Bede or Bede from his earneſtneſs in prayer. 


BED FORD [Be dan pohd, 9. d. beds and publick inns 
by a ford] the name of the capital town of Bedfordſbire 

BEDLAM [i. e. Bethlebem] a ſtately hoſpital for mad 
folks in Moor fields. 

BEERSHEBA [YAWNRN, of JN a well and 5 
he ſware or y au oath, Heb.] the name of a place 
in the land of Cana an. 

St. BEEs, a town in Cumberland, ſo named from St. Bega 
an Iriſ virgin, who lived a ſolitary life there. "HR 

BELAMY [bel ami; F. fair friend] a proper name. 
BRLIAU [7VV72, of 2 without, alſo a negative par- 
ticle, and 29, Heb. he profited, g. d. unprofitable} wic- 
ked, unprofitable, good for nothing; alſa the devil. 

BRLINSGATE 8 [ſo named of king Belin or Belinus, 

BILINGS-GATE who founded it.; tho” others ſup- 
poſe of bellan, Teut, to roar, on account of the waves 

ating againſt the ſhore; others again fetch the name 
from bæl ge, Sax. a purſe or wallet, ; als; thoſe who go 


thither to buy carry ready money] a wharf and fiſh-mar- 


* 
3 4 


9 


ket and port on the bames in the 4, of London. 


town in the biſhoprick of Durham. x... 
VVV V»P  BIBNOF 0 


BAL U — Chald. the ſun adored' as & 'bi | 
2 * r the 
BrLzEBUB : [Nubya of h a lord 


BAALZEBUB AA? a fie, Heb. the god ale a 


deity of the Ekronites, ſo named of the great number of 
flies infeſting them at their ſacrifices, or probably that he 
would chaſe them away. 

BENAJAH [WIJ2, of MIA a building and I the 
Lord, 9. d. the Lord's building] the ſon of Febojada: 

BERNHA DAD [UN, i. e, the ſon of a noiſe] a king 
of Syria. | | 

Bzxjamin [T\Q'JA, of 1A a ſon and ©! a right 
hand] the youngeſt of the 12 ſons of Jacob. | 

BENNEHI [of Benedictus, L. bleſſed| a proper name of 
men both Chriſtian and ſirname. 4 

St. BRNN ETS in the Holm [g. d. St. Bennet's encompaſſed 
with rivers] a place in the county of Norfoll. i vat 

BexnsBURY [contratted of Cnebens-bury, of one Cneben, a 
famous captain of Etheldred king of Kent, who was flain 
there by Ceaulin king of the Vice Saxon] a town in 
Surrey, * 

BRNSsON [. d. the ſon. of Ben, i. e. of Benjamin] a 
ſirname. | | 

BERGAMSTFEAD [of beoNF a fort, ham a home or 
houſe and YTeDra, Sax. a place} a town in Kent, 

BerinG EK [of bePa, Sax, a beaſt and gard, F. a 
keeper] a proper name, 

BERKSHIRE [BeaNPucyciNe or BaNNucYcipe, Sax. ] 
Aſienus Menevenſis derives it from Berrok ; a certain wood in 
this country abounding with box; and Leland is of his o- 
pinion ; but Mr. Camden and Dr. Hody have obſerved that 
the Enpliſ®-Saxons affected to hold their aſſemblies either 
in open helds near ſome river or under ſome very large 
oak; and ſo Berkfire probably may take its name from Ber- 
rock, i. e. a bare oak ſomewhere in the foreſt of Windſor, 
the uſual place of their provincial aſſemblies. | 

BxRMuUND [of Beha, Sax. and mund, Teut. a mouth, 
or of bean, Sax. to bear or bring and mund, Sax. peace] 
a proper name. 

BERMUNDSEY [ Bepmun®y Ea, Sax. 4. e. Bermunds- 
Hand] a place in Southwark, anciently famous for an ab- 
bey built there by one Bermwnd, either a lord or abbot of 
that place. | 

BERNARD [ſome derive it of bearn a child and ard, 
Du. nature; but Ferftigan derives it of Beorn heart, q. 4 
ſtout heart | a proper name, 

BERNARb's College [in Oxford] ſince called St. Fohn's 
College. | 

Be RN1'cia [of beonn, Sax. a man-child and yy, Gr. 
victory, anciently call'd Beohnica meg de and Beonnica 
Pice, Sax. fuppoſed to be ſo called from the warlike dif- 
Poſition of the inhabitants] the town of Berwick upon 
Tweed. 


BERNULPH ſof beann iſſue and ulph, Sax. help] | 


rob. g. d. one who provides for his children] tlie name 
of a king of the Merctans, 
BERTHA [of beohhw, Sax. noble, &c.] a name of wo- 
men, | | | 
BERTHOLDp [of beohhr, Sax. brave and hold a ruler, 
Sax. q. d. a good ruler] a proper name of men. 


BERTHULPH [of beophr, Sax. illuſtrious and ulph, 


Sax, help, q d. a famous helper] a biſhop of Vinche ſter, 
A. D. 900. i 

BeRTHWALD [of beonh' and pealvan, Sax. to rule] 
the name of an archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

BERW RENT Fells [of the river Berwent, and Fellf, 
Teut. a rock or cliff] certain mountains in Northumberland 
through which the river Berwent runs. | 
BrR WISE [of Aberwick, of aber, Brit. and pic, Sax. a 
town at the mouth of a river, called alſo be ne- ꝓun, Sax. 
i. e. corn town] a place in Northumberland, anciently a fa- 
mous ſtrong hold. 

BETHLEHEM T [COMP-TIVA, Heb. i. e. the houſe of 


BETHLEM bread] a city of Fudea. WON 


| Bxvans [. d. ap Evans, g. d. come of Evans or ohn] 


a ſirname common to the Welſb. | 


BeveRLEy [BevePlega, Sax. i. e. Bede's-abbey in Deer- 


wood] a town in Torkſitre. 


BEZALIEL [ wyz, of 2 in, ay a ſhadow and 


bx God, Heb: i. e. in the ſhadow of God] a famous ar- 
tificer among the Jews. 


- 
x 
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BILLI NSG ATE. See Belinſgate. . © 


BIIIIT ER -an, properly Belzeter's-lane, of Belxeter 


who built it. | | 3 
BINcHRSHRER [of Finovium, L. and ceahxef, Sax. ] 4 


oy 


* 1 


* 
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Bis Hor s- GAT takes its hame, as is ſuppds d, from 
ſome biſhop of Levan, and probably from Erkenwald ſon 
of king 4, and biſhop of. London, who died in the 
year 685; and there being the effigies of two biſhops on 
this gate, as Brtentalu might be the founder of it, fo 
it is very probable that it was tepaired by William the 
Norman, who was biſhop of London in the time of Wilam 
the Conqueror; both of which were great benefactots to 
then” . „ 1 . 
| Orc: the gate-way, on the"ſouth and north ſides of the 
gate, are figures in ſtone perhaps of the greateſt antiquity 
of any now remaining in the city, being probably as. old 
as the gate, that is, about 3co years. 

The ſtone figure of a biſhop on the ſouth-ſide, 'which 
ſtands high, has a long bear, eyes ſunk and an old mor- 
tified face, the mitre on his head, but both his hands 
beat or worn off by time. On the north-fide of the gate 
is another figure of a biſhop of a larger fize, mitred, clo- 
thed in his Pontificalibus, his left hand with the crohier 
broken off, the right hand bleſſing with the two fore- 
fingers, his face ſmooth, and was probably the courtly bi- 
ſhop William the Norman, the favourite of William. the 
Conqueror, and the other is probably Erkenewald who liv'd 
400 years before him. Alſo on the north-fide of the gate 
on each fide of the biſhop, but ſomething higher, are two 
ancient ſtone-· images; on his left hand a Saxon king, very 
probably king Alfred, who repair'd the city after the Danes 

ad burnt it, and the other probably his ſon-in-law A- 
dred carl of Mercia, to whom he committed the cuſtody of 
it. The rooms over this gate are allowed to one of the 
lord mayor's carvers, | 
Bl RSO [of bledrian, Sax. to bleſs, Yeo, Sax. a fight, 
9. d. pleaſant to behold, or becauſe of its proſpect] a town 
in Bedfordfpire formerly called Bletmeſboe, 

BLUNDEL [probably of blond, O. F. red and el a dim. 
i. e. reddiſh] a ſirname. | 

Bopmin [of bod a kite and min, C Br. the bank of a 
river, probably ſo called on account of the great number 
of kites that frequent ir] the name of a river in Cornevall 

Bopoaky [of bod and vorts a ferry] a place in 
Flintfhire, © 

Booz. [12, Heb. 3. e. ſtrength] the grandfather of 
king David. 


OSCASTLE 9.4, Bottereaux-caftle from boteran a_garter, 


and the name of a noble Norman who bore a garter in his 
coat of arms] a place in the county of Cornevall. 

Bos EHAM [ſome derive it of vol3, Teut. a buſh, Pam 
Sax. an houſe or boPth, Sax, a fence; but Sommer de- 
rives it of bois, F. a wood and ham.] a town in Suſſex, 
called alſo Boſenbam, 

Bos rock {of boxe, Sax. boot or overplus, and YTocce, 
Sax. the trunk of a tree] a town in Cheſorre, once called 
Beteftock ; alſo a ſirname. B 

St. Mary BoTHAw, before the fire of London, in 1666, 
there ſtood on the ſouth ſide of Walbrook ward, from Canon- 
ftreet, betwixt London-flone and Walbrook corner, a pariſh- 
church, called St. Mary Bothaw or Boathaw by the Erbar. 
It was ſo called from a Haw or yard, where of old times 
boats were made and landed from Dowgate to be mended. 

St. BoToOLPH, Camden takes the name to be derived 
of boar and ulph, Sax. help, q. 4. the help of boat-men, 


he being the mariner's tutelar ſaint, and on that account 


was much adored at Boſton. 
BorONTIN ES [g. d. buttings, 7. e. heaps of earth] a 
place in Hunting tonſbire. | 
BoTTEL Bridge | probably for -Botolpb's- bridge, or. of 
botle, Sax. a village] a place in Huntingtonſbire. SD 
Bov ERTO [of bove, L. an ox and von, Sax,] a town 
in Glamorganſbire. | YE 7 


BoURCHIER Iz. 4. de bello claro, L. i. e. open war] A 


ſirname. | 


Bourn i. e. a river] a town in Lincolnßire, u here 


king Edmund was crown d. 
St. Mary le Bow, this church in Chearfide, in the rei 


of William the Conqueror, being the firſt in this city, built - 


on arches and ſtones, was called New Sf. Mary's chureh, or 


St. Mary. de arcubus or Le 'Bow': or elſe it was ſo | lied of 


the ſtone arches and'bows in the top of the ſteeple,” 


_ Bxa'npow fprobably of brane for burnt" and won, Sax, 
a town 5. 6, Bivext togun jor, as Leland ſuppoſes, of bray 
a cow 
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and pung, Sax, an hill; ore" of bten, C. Br. 
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B U 


th vune, J. King's mount] a town in the county of 
Sue. * 3 
BA RCKNOcKM ARE, a mere in Brecknockfire called by 
the e Linfaverhan, 7. „ the ſtanding ſlough. Giraldus 
calls it clamoſws, i. e. noiſy, from the thandering noiſe the 
ice of it makes when it is thawed, , _ | 

Bk RCKNOCKSHIRR, ſo called, as is ſaid, of Brechanivs 


a prince. who, had 24 daughters, all who were canonized- 


in the choir of ſaints, | V7.4 | 
BREMIC HAN Tt [ſome derive it of bhyme famous and 
BikMINGHAMS, Pam, Sax, an habitation] a tawn 
in lv tk famous for workmanſhip in hard wares, i. e. 
of iron, Oc. as knives, Orc. " ; 
B& ENTXK NOLL [of brent burnt and knol, Sax, the top 
of a mountain, 9. d. a mountain ſcorched with the heat of 
the ſun} a place in Somerſetſbire. 


BRKRNTTOR D [q.4. Burrtford] a town in the county of 


Middleſex, commonly called Branford. | 

BRENTMARSH (. 4. Burnt-mayfs ; but the monks of 
4 interpret it Frogs- marſh, as if brent did anci- 
ently ſignify a frog] a place in Sometſeipire. 

BRENTWOOD Ii. e. Burnt-wood] a town in Eſſex. 

BK ETENHAM | Cambrebretonium, g. 4. a village on both 
ſides the river Breton] a town in the county of Suffolk, 

: BkiDcHuURCH, 9.4. the church of St. Bridget, an Irifp 
aint. 

BRIDREWRLIL IZ. 4. Bride's or Bridget s. well] formerly 
an hall or royal palace in Fleetftreet in the city of London, 
now made an houſe of correction. 

BRI DG RWATER [g. d. the BuDSh of one Walter, a 
ſoldier under William the Conqueror, who had this place gi- 
ven him for his ſervice in the wars] a town in Somerſet- 
foie. | 
gy [q. d. a town by a bridge] a place in Somerſet- 

ve, 

BRIGANT ERS, the ancient name of the people who in- 


habited the counties of Tork, Lancaſter, Durbam, Weſtmere-. 


land and Cumberland, 

BK15TOL [B piſToP, Sax. g. d. a bright, pleaſant 

BRISTOW S palace, ſo named on account of its plea- 
ſant ſituation and ſtately buildings]! a wealthy and fa- 
mous city and ſea- port in Somerſetſbire. 

BRITAIN, Mr. Camden has attempted to prove by ſe. 
veral authorities, that the ancient Britons painted their 
bodies, and that Brith in the ancient BritiÞ ſignifies painted, 
and revia in Greek he ſuppoſes ſignifies a region or country, 
and from theſe two words he forms Erithama or Britannia, 
i, e. a land or country of painted men. 

The learned Iſaac Ca ſaubon would derive Fritannia from 
Brydio, which in BritiÞ ſignifies fervere, aſtuare, Cc. 
pointing out the heat and violent motion of the Zritifþ ſea. 

Dr. Skinner derives it from Bri, which in the Pritif6 ſig- 
nifies noble; and Tain, which-in the ſame language ſigni- 
fies a river, ſo that it takes its name from its SEES in 
excellent rivers. | | 

Pochartus endeavours to prove, that the Pbænicians canie 
as far as the iſlands call'd Caſſterides [i. e. the Scilly andi] 
which abounded with tin, and Cornevall being near the 
Caſſeterides, it is probable they came thither ro that abound- 


ing with tin; and fo they call'd this ifland Baratanack or 
Hrat anack, i. e. a land of tin. 


Little BRITAIN near Alderſgate, was ſo call'd from the 
dukes of Britain lodging there. 

Bx1TH ELM [BeoP©helm, Sax. 9. bright helmet] the 
name of a biſhop of Bath and Wells, A, P. 955. | 

BRITRELMST EAD [B1ghtcalme) dun, Sax. fo named 
after St. Brigthelm] a town in Suſſex, :- | 

BRITHWOIL PD [of bri's famous and pealvan, Sax, to bear 


rule] the name of a biſhop'of Wincheſter, A. D. 996. 


BuckiN HAM [of bece, Sax. beech and Nam, Sax, an 
habitation ſo named on account of beech-trees growing 


there in great abundance] the county-town of Euckinebam- 


, . | | | ALE 
Bud xx [either of bog and ven, Sax. a dale, 4. d. a 


laſhy or watery dale, or of bog and den, i. e. a valley 
aded with boughs] a town in Huntington ſbire. 


BULLY #55" [probably.. of bwch, C. Br. a ſeparation 


and nere, Sax, a promoritory] a place in Cumberland, _ 


where England is ſeparated from Scotland. 

| Eren 

cafe 2 det in re 3 
_ BuRFoORD (Bea rod, 9.4. Beerford] a town in O. 
fordfire, The inhabitants of this town have a cuſtom of 
making "a dtsgon annually and carrying it up and down 


the town on Midſanmer- eve, and alſo the picture of a 
giant; w ns is conjectured to have been inſtituted in me- 
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of be pn a barn and ceaſcep, Sax, a | | 
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e 
mory of a victory in the year 750. by Cuthbert or Cuthred a 


tributary king of the Weſt- Saxons over Ethelbert king of 


| Mercia, whoſe exactions were accounted inſupportable, and 
who was vanquiſhed near Ewrford, and Cuthber! as raking 
| his banner, in which was painted a dragon of a gold 
colour. ifs We Yona Avro | 
Box [called Stanmore- burg, 9.4. a ſtone- moor town] 
a place in Weſtmoreland, ' oth | | 
BurGH Caftle [called anciently Cnobbe hy- bu Fh, Sax. 
i, e. the town of one Cnobber, ſome petty king who built 
it] a place in Suffolk. Ws e eee 
St. Bu R1IENS, ſo called of one Pwrien an JriÞ ſaint, 
who had a church there dedicated to his memory. | 
BURNING Well, a certain well near Wiggan in Lanca- 
fire, into which if a. candle be put, it will preſently take 
fire. | Wi 
BuxsTEAD [BupzYre®, of buy and Ycova, Sax. 
a place] a place in F. ex. a b 
BURTON Lazers [q, Burton, of Bu and Ton and Lazers, 
7. e. an hoſpital of lepers] a town in Leiceſterpire. 
Bury [of .buPpg, Sax. a town] the name of a town in 
Mi 1 # wok 3 wes 
BuxToN [of bocce, Sax. a beech-tree and Tun, ſo na- 
med on account of the great number of beech-trees grow- 
ing thereabouts] a town in DerbyPbire called alſo Ba®Fecan, 
Sax. i. e. hot baths. | | 
By [bye, Sax. an habitation or place of abode, of 
BYR bran, Sax, to dwell] is a termination added 
to the names of ſeveral places, as Appleby, Danby, Derby, Sc. 


C 


6 ſof cad a battle and gwaladr, C. Br. 
Va captain of war] an ancient king of . the Pritons or 
Heiß. | 


CARER=cUSTENITH [g. d. Conftantins's city] a place in 


Caernarvonſyire, C. Br. 
Ca RR DIF F [Cacrdid, C. Br. probably . d. the city of 
Didius] a place in Glamorganſb ire. 
CakR-GUSBVV [4, e. St. Kibius's city or temple, who was 
a ſcholar of St. Hilarius, a biſhop of the Picts, who there 
lived a a Monkiſh life] a place in the iſle of Angleſey. 
CAER-LEON upon Uik [ſo called of Antoninus Iſca, be- 
cauſe he and the ſecond legion, called the Velſb legion, 
was placed there] a place in Monmout hſoire, now a poor vil- 
lage; but anciently an archbiſhop's ſee, 


CAERMARDEN [of caer and Maridunum, L. fo 
CAERMARTHENS called of Marius, a Roman ge- 
neral, 


CAERNARVON [of caer a city, dr at and von or 
mon the ifle of Man] a place lying over-againſt the iſle 
of Man, famous for the birth of king Edward III. 

CalArHAs [NO, Heb, i. e. an encompaſſer] a high 
prieſt of the Jews. KF, | | 

CaisHow [ſo called of an ancient Britiß people, who 
e inhabited it] a certain tract of land in Bucking- 

amſpire. 1 

CAL EB 209, Heb. i. e. a dog] a proper name of 
men. 

CAMBRIDGE [probably of camm, C. Br. crooked or 
full of windings, i e. a river and bridge, called by the 


Saxons Dhanc-bhycge, 2. e. Grant bridge, of ZShon, Sax. a 


ten] a city and celebrated univerſity. roy 
CAMPDEN . camp a fight and den, Sax. ] a town in 
CaupRN & Gloucefterſbire, whence the famous antiqua- 
Camden had his name | | 
Canaan [1]yJ), Heb. i. e. a merchant] the ſon of 
Ham, of whom the land of Canaan took its name. 

* CanpLEwick Ward, takes its name of Candlewick- 
freet, or Candlewright- flreet, which may be ſuppoſed to 
have been fo called, either of chandlers or makers of can- 
dles, both of wax and tallow (for Candlewright is a ma- 
ker of candles); or pecke, Sax. which is the cotton or yarn 


thereof.; or elſe of Wike, the ſtreet or place where they 


uſed to work them. It is now called Canon-ftreet. 


CANNINGTON [fo called of the Cangi, a people of the 


Belgick Britons who dwelt there] a town in Somegſetſbire. 
CANOTWOOD e [probably fo called, as tho the wood 
CAaxnKwooD $ _ of St. Canytus] a wood in Stafford- 
3 „ 5 10 

| 9 ERBURY [Canxpara Bi, Sax. ] an ancient and 
famous city, an archbiſhop's ſee, the metropolis of the 
kingdom of Kent, and formerly the ſeat of its kings. 
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Car 2 [of cagr, C. Br. a city] is frequently added 
_ CyuaR S. do the names of cities, as Carleep, Ganliſle, c. 
_; CaRrpiGan [0 and decan, C Br. à dean, 44 
Dean's city or town, the . county-town pf Card ganbine. 
_ CarLisBkoOk {ancicnily. called Mibilgar's Burg, be- 
cauſe built by one hit gar a Saxon} à caſtle — iſle 
of Might, remarkable for the captivity. of king Ghavles I. 
_ CARLISLE [of caer Lualid, or, as others think, at 
gwall a trench and lugu a tower, 9. d. a fort near a 
trench, there being a Roman trench {till to be ſeen near 
the city] a biſhop's ſce in the caunty of Cumberland. 

 Ca;tTELLUM Dennis [i. e. Dane i cafile, ſo named be- 
cauſe the Danes pitch d their camp there] à place in the 
county of Cornwalll. 

CASTER [anciently called Kipnebaurg-ceafler,, of Rinne 
burg the daughter of Penda, the wiſe of Alfred king of 
Northumberland, who. built a, nunnery there, and took up- 
on her a, monaſtick life] a place in Hwntingtonſbire, | 

Cs TLE Dinas Fren {of d inas a city and bren, C. Br. 
a king, g. d. Eren i. caſfle, or a king's palace] a place in 
Penbi re 11 * Te | 2 

CasTLEFORD, i. e, a caſtle at the ſord] à place in 
CATHARINE [of xa3gegs, Gr. pute] à name of wo- 
men. Nr e 1 3% 0 

CATTIEUCHLANI1, the name of a people anciently 
e tac counties of Bedford, Enckingham and Hert- 


 CHARFORDÞD [CePPicy) xohd, Sax. i. e. king Cerdic's ford] 
a ford over the river Avon in Hampſire, * king Cey- 
dic diſcomfited the Pritons, 25 

CHARING-Ooſs, a croſs erected by king Edward I, 
in memory of his wife queen Eleanor, who ſuck d the poi- 
ſon out of his wounds made by the venomed ſword of a 
moor at the holy war. 

CHARTER-bouſe [i e. Chartreux, anciently a convent 
of Carthuſian monks] now a college, founded and nobly 
endowed by Thomas Sutton, | 

CHELMSFORD. [g. d. the ford of the riyer Chelmer] a 
town in the county of  Fſſex. 1 

CuRLSE Ig. 4 the iſland of ſhelves, becauſe of the 
ſhelves of ſand in the river of Thames near it] a town in 
Middleſex, | 
_ CunesTtow - [I. e. a place for chapmen or traffick] a 
place in Monmouthſbire, «ie 

CHESTER [ceay de, called alſo Lea geceay den, on 
account of a Roman legion being quartered there] Veſt- 

CHESTER upon the Street [i. e. a caſtle upon the road 
or, high way] a place in the biſhoprick of Durbam. 

 CyHESTHUNT, ſo named from plenty of cheſtnuts grow- 
ing there] a town in Hertſoraſbire. 

CHICHESTER | CiYfancea)JTeN, fo called of Ciſſa, 
king of the South-Saxons] a city and biſhop's ſee in Suſſex. 

HIDLEY [probably of cid a contention and lege, Sax. 
a held, 9. d. ground about which controverſies did ariſe, as 
to the right of poſſeſſion] a place in  Devonſbire. 

CHILTERN [Cal xen, Sax. prob. of cyld, Sax. clay] a 
town in Buckinghamhire. RY 

CHIPPENHAM (Cyppenham, 9. d. a market-town of 
cyppan to cheapen and <q Sax. an habitation] a town 
in Miltfire, 


CicELy, a proper name of women. 4 
CICESTER [Cypencea) deh, of the river Churn, 
CIRENCESTER called in Latin Cirinus] a town in 


Glouceſterſoire. 
CisBURY (g. the borough of king Cifſa, a king of the 
South-Saxens, who built a military fort near it] a town 
nA. | 
CLERKENW EL 1, northward of Smithfield and St. Fobn's 
fireet, London. The church took its name of a well, curbed 
about ſquare with hard ſtone, not far from the weſt-end 
of the church; and the well was ſo called of the pariſh- 
clerks of London, who, of old time were accuſtemed to 
aſſemble there yearly, | and act a play of ſome hiſtory of 


holy ſcripture. In the year 1395; in the 14th year of 
king Richard II, on the 18th day of Nu, the-pariſh-clerks. 


play ' d intetludes at a, well called S/wwers-welf, near to 


Clertencvell, which laſted; for three days, the king, queen 


and nobility being preſent at it. And in the loth year 
of king Henry IV, they there play d a 


were moſt of the nobility and gentr. 


CLAN BLAND, li. % dand of cliſts on t of its wt 
being ſteep and of difficult paſſage by reaſon of cliffs and 
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ay that laſted 8 
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erected there] a north-gate of the city of Zondon, 


j 1 


in C Nee 


D 


Cross, Ahe given to Pendle bilts in been 


2 from their height ſeeming to reach the bud. 


urs otir ( 8. Carmus's ditch, becauſe made 
2 to abate the fury of the ſea, his ſons 


Cors ook (b called from the river Cole - or 8 2 
a town in Buckinghamſhire. ug 
Corso [A. J Nitholni's fon] iind Pp 


Sen e in the bole [of comb, Sax. . a town 
mn a of hole, on account of its low EET a * 


in W, 
Conretnr! the Roman name of a 


\ Nottingham and Derby. 
Contron” {probably ſo named of one Cortes the found- 


er, 8 Copion —— and von a town, from coriander 


plentifully there. 
Cork ax tus Kei of dei, Gr. or W, Heb. an 
horn and u the fun] a proper name of men. 
Conwnili, in the city of Lenden, fo called becauſe 
in ancient times a corn-market 'was kept there. 
CoRNWaIT [Connpealh, of cernu, L. an hom and 


| Le wa boo he that ; part of Britain being extended in form 


Connw attts [of Gvmwall)* a firname.' 

Coxrus Obrift College (i. e. of the body of Gand! in 
Oxford, built by Richard Pos biſhop of Wincheſter, 

| Cov nur ſeither of Cob the name of a river, or 
of s convent. of monks] a city and biſhop's Tee in ur- 


1 Lined [of * a tock and pen a head, C. Br. 
A y place in Yorkfrive. / 
88 ELADE [or as others called Grekelade, on account 
of a ſchool ſet up there by the Greek philoſo bers; this 
ſchool was afterwards tranſſated ro Oxford; others ſuppoſe 
it to be derived of checca, Sax. a brook and Iavian, Sax. 
to empty, on account of ſeveral brooks diſemboguing 
themſelves inte the river Thames] a town in Wiltſhire, 
CKEDITON [cnzCCon,' Sax. of cnete the creed, pro- 
bably becauſe the firſt biſhop” $ ſee was founded among the 
Saxons ; others ſi © of the river Credian that rims by 
it, called alſo Kirton, as ſome think, q. cart tn; © Baxter 
derives it of Cerd avon ton, Br. Dprorncune, Sax. #. e. 
the courſe of the ftretch'd out river] in Wilifire,, * 
CRE1GHTON [of Cregin dor, Br. i. e. tlie row 'of 
cockles or ſhell · fiſn] the name of a town. 
CREYFORD [Checcanyop®, of the river Crey] a town 
in Kent famous for the overthrow given by engift the 
Saxon to the Britons, 
Crreetncare [ſo called of cripples fitting there in 
ancient times to beg, or of an hoſpit al for lame people 


1 


CRoO WLAN [probably ſo named of the multitude of 


_ crows haunting it] a place in Lancaßbire famous for an 


abbey built there ; alſo a place in Lincolnſtive, | 

CUTBERT [of cu d known and beophd, Sax. famous] 
the name of an archbiſhop of Canterbury in the begiuning 
of the Saxon monarchy, __ 
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Ag on gu Heb. 7. 4 the god N. 14 or 


idol of the Pbiliſtinet. 
Daxrokr e [of the river Dan or Daten and port 
DavERNTORT a town in Geßire. 


Dad 7 » Heb, judgment] one of the tyelye ſons of 


"Pan of 17 a judge ' and 28 Goc 2 


Dla [ Deopby: of the bs hay Dons” and bf ap, 


bitatioo} the coun 


of Is; d i. 4 27 'the tame EXE of 4 oy 


DAI [of dol C. Br. * 
Ga} > win M e jivg: by che 


DzBENHAM "a the riyer, 8 and Nam, Sar. a town) 


707 111 


hh Hebp 0 ot bee] "che name 45 


” "vi Env, „le. the water Wey, becauſe 
1. nas c o fer 01 b diÞy e e r 


; inhabic] the 'counry-tbw'n of DenbighÞi#; li 
— 4 — wy dane call in thoſe Pars! g: r 27, 
Whittleſea. q N N IKE bf) #4} wh 


be the patron-Faint of 


town in 
1 le, the 1 | 
inhabitants of the counties of Northampton, Liv, Rut- 
land, Lincoln, 


A 14195 in the time of 


E A 
EIT . {he mouth of the river mn, in 


Dunsien [probably r ven a dale and biz, Sax. to 
? J 4 biſhop 
o came into Fra rance — the reig n 0 'Devites, Si there 
ſuffered martytdom, being beheaded, and was. ;cholep to 
ance, ©. : 
Nn eop and ferd, 7. 4. deep ford] a toun 
upon the river ame, in the county of Kent. 
DRR gon yer al 2. deer and Sax. eee, a 
OWHceſierire 
DxzRxicx fa ont dien of. tad» 3 Proper. name 


men. 
DzrTMORE [of the river Bert Ber and wel 4 barren 


1 in Devonfire, A, 
DxRTMOUTH,. 4. famons.port i in gs. | 
D#Ws8B0K0UGH [of Mm, C. Bt. e d. 

God's town) a town in fil. 

DigANnyay, [of tigel hidden and ice, Sax. A bay « or 


bank, Becauſe of its Ay ning calml tween the banks ; 
or, as, others ſa a” N FO = ſatiate and 


St. DRNNIsS [ Dionyſims of Sorbo 


f ozgom, 
gwig a foreſt, ak i rurs through fore] a river in 


Caernarvonſbire, 


wa *. Lealled alle Devils- Pore and Devili burn, 


I obably 5. d. Devil's-howrn, becauſe cadwualia for his bar- 
rous an. 


was called a devil] a town. in. Nerthumber- 


land: memorable for the Fahy, a umme, a watrlike 


3 


HERE the ancicnt "Latin name: _ the people. who 
were he: firft inhabitants of the counties -of Carmarthen, 


"Pembroks and Cardigan, © 


a, Danan 1917, Heh & #- judgment] a. name al Jacob's 
"iow: NY” 'S$IUS, [ &royror3;, Gr. the tabulops god 4 wine 


Hach 1] 4 prope r name or men. . 
Dosbxi, the name of the ancient inhabitants of the 
counties of Oxford and Glouceſter, . a 
Dok U, Heb., i. . careful] a man's name, A 
©" Doctor's Commons, is ſo called, becauſe the doors 
of 2 law lived there i in a collegiate manner common- 
fozether. 
: @NCAST ER Donceay ven, of Don the river and ce- 
arven, Sax. a town in Torkfire, . | 
4 Dozen 11 Durnovaria, I.. of dur ua var at, Br. 
i. e. — flowin ng 0 f the.river Parius. or the gentle ſtream, 


0g der an 
Do ROTHY Cab 1. e. the gik of God, Gr] a 


woman” s name. 
Dogs RTSUIRR \ [Durotriges, | of dir water and 
crig, C. Bt. an inhabitant, 9. 4. a people of the ſea: coaſt, 
DzuwnmowD,.[Dzum avon, Brit, 7, e. the batk of a 
river] ; a proper name. A 
1 0, Place, near Aldgate, was a origny of the 1197 
Trinity, founded by. Matilda, daughter of, Makolm king of 
Scotland, wife to king Henry I, which. in time became a 
fair and large church, . rich in lands and ornaments, 
mk. exceeded. all the 2 in the city of London and 
of Middleſex ; — n Was an alderman of 
U ward. Ki I. gave at to Sir Thomas 
one afterwards 1 ing — 2 who, pulled it down, 
4 we 00 church, 1855 and built himſelf an- habieaton th there : 
an ing in the year 1544, the priory came 
of his n and — — to the wn Lager, "Worfo 5 
55 was called Duke's place. 
Dos (i. e. Duns vicws, L. N 2 
ee See dai. in the er. Wi 
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1 * TY of e . and. Aae Sax, hal 
of. men. 100 een E: 
6 EI Lin, che — af Candle, Landen'] 
called of its heing a fort of market for proviſions; 


3 — or ſell, and it was an- 
Sac e, oh — Late aa for u 
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[ie Rar Ten the e ng Grd, 748-1. . 8 


Ev nn IA, Heb. , pleaſure] paradiſe. 
+ Epgoxk: eren i and pity Sax. W che 
name of a king. 
öde fie; Sax. 9 J. a valley inviponed with 
hills] a ſirname. 
_ EbinsBuRGnfof Butz and che hill Eden] the 1 metropo- 
lis of the kingdom of Scotland. _ 
Ab [of eas caſy and vun, Sax, an hill] a 
Koinrou'Y RE in Wiltſhire memorable for a . 
nal victory tand b 


- 


king Alfred over the Danes. 
Epixx [of ead b and Dian, Sax. IT 
the wife of king Edward the Confeſſor. 

EpMONDTON Ig. 4. king Edmwnd's 14. 

Epp [of can happineſs and mund, Sax. peace]. a 
king of the Eaft-Angles martyred by the Danes. Ls 
| DMUNDSBURY (2. 4. St. Puh burg or town, ſo 
called from St. Edmund, who. Tuffered martyrdom. by the 
Danes] a town in Suffolk, © 

Epox [N, Heb. i. e. red or earthy], a name given 
to Eſaw, from whom the Ede deſcended. 

ED w ARD [of eav. Sax. bleſſedneſs and aerd, Teut. na- 
ture] a proper name of men. 

Epwix [of eav e and. pinan, Sax. to win, 7.e. 
an happy conqueror] a proper name of men. 

GBERT bf ere 4 nd beop he, Sax. fouriſhing ; : 
but Ferftegan rather chuſes to Seto”) it of erh equity and 
be nh propenſe, 3. d. greatly inclined to equity] the name 

of the LE of England. = 
Envir [UN, Heb. f. e praifing] a judge of 1ſrael. 
ELAN h, 7. e. a young man] the father of the 
Elamates, 
8 a hole in Der h pre, remarkable for its 


depth 
| Er! KAN OR probably Al came p, fl. e. all Fraitful hut 
Camden derives it of, Helena] a name of women. 

ELrazar (My, Heb. of IN God and Ny help] 
a ſon of Aaron. 

ELI PR, Heb. i e. offering or lifting up] à judge 
of Iſrael. 

Eriaxiu TDR, Heb. of „ God and Dp he 
aroſe a proper — 5 men. 

ExIIAHZ [WIOR, of PR and dh the Lord, 

Elias $ God the lord] a great prophet. 

ErLieyaz UD, of PR God and ng he freigthen- 
cd] the name of one of Job's friends. 

EL1s1 a INH, Heb.of 5 God and YU) falvation, 
Sc. i e the lalvation of God] a prophet. 

ELiIzAAETU [of YAW?) N. eb! i. e. God hath ſworn 
"EaiCaper, Gr. a * r name of women. ey. 

ELL1s [Cam erives it of Elia. formerly a Chriſtian 
now a ſirna 

ELUL Ds, Heb.) a Jewiſh month anſwering to 
part of our Auguſt. 

EL [probably of helig, C. Br. a willow with which 
it abounded; tho' ſome derive it of {>&, Gr. a marſh] 
a place in Cambridgeþire. 

ENGLAND [Engelon® or Engelcnlons, Sax,] before 
called Britain, took its name of the angli or ange- 
ti (as they are called by Tacitus) who were a part of 
the Suevi, a branch of the Cimbri ; and fo of the ſame 


original with the Saxons, Goropius Becamus derives their name 


from angelen or anglen, fiſn hooks, beeauſe they inhahited 
near the ſea-ſhore ; but this ſeems both forced and tri- 
fling. Others, as Camden, Verftegan, &c. derive it from 
angulus an angle, corner or narrow neck of land, their 
ancient country near Sleſevick, Mr. Sammes deduces it 
from ANG or ENG, which in the Text. fignifies a narrow 
or ſtreight place, and hereupon concludes that the Angel: 
or Angli were ſo called, becauſe they inhabited the ſtreight 
paſſages in the mountainous parts of Germany, and to con- 
ficm it, alledges that Angleven in Pomerania was ſo named 
from the angles that are ſituated in ſuch narrow paſſes, 
Others derive the name from Inga or Engo, a ſon of Wodey, 
the great progenitor of the Engliſ-Saxon kings. The po- 
ſterity of which Ingo were called Inglingar or Inghinge, Who 
ſeems to have been made by his father, king of that part 
of the Suevi, which aftcrwards from their firſt king called 
themſelves Ingliſch or Inglings; and it is certain that the 


4 


Byzantine hiftorians, Nicetas - and Codinus, call the Al, | 


*I>\xtyol, i. e. Inglinj'or Tnglins. 


Eep1NG Foreſt (of Gueppones, a people of the gat. Sabi, | 


fo called by the Britens] . a town in the county of E. 


Es AIAH Cy, Ld EY "Heb. ſalvation the wxrvie 
of a R oP 205 4 1 


milies deſcended of the Normiay race, 
Williams, Oe. 


* . 


Ex ag LP. Heb. 1. een name of a 


of Seth. ar 214 1107 
7 W's, Heb. 4.e..montal, ſielly, Se. a-fon of 


ene Dude Heb. i l ut. ch dhe end In 
triarch Foſepb 


1 2 «ib ; Heb, i. 4. a watchman] the fult-born: ſon of 


the patriarch Fudah. Land. 1 
ERASMUS [Egiou@®, Gr. 5. 6,amiable} a proper name 


of men. | 

EsTUuRR [NIVUR, Heb, i.e, barret on hidden] a 
per name of women. 

ETY4 EL BALD. [of del, noble and. bald, Lox. . 
Saxon proper name of two kiugs of England 

- ETaxl2n&t [of del noble and beohhæ bright or 
ſamous] the name of ſeyeral Eng lißb- Savon ki 


ExrkERLFRRD [of æ del and her 5 
king of the Northumbrians, % Son peace] ; 


THELREp [of æ del and Peve, Sax. counſel] a natze 
of ſome Ang o- Savon princes, .. 


EruzlLsTAN [of æ del and Yan, 11 or gem] 


the ſeventh Saxon monarch from Egbert 

ETELwARD [of æ del and papy, Sax, a keeper | or 
guar ian] a proper name. 

ETHELwiN [of æ del and pinnan, Sax. to win or ac- 
quire, 7. a noble purchaſer], a proper name. 

ErasLw oLp [of æ del and ulph, Sax. help] the name 
of 4 ſecond of the Saxon monarchs: . . 

EVR [M, Heb. 7. e, ſhe lived] the mother — 
kind, Adam's wife. 

Ev ERARD [ſome derive it of he ever and ane, 
Sax. honour, 9.4, erer honourable] a ſiruame. 

HKUGRNR [of # tun, Gr. i. e. nobly born, whence Eu- 
genius, L.] a a proper name of men. 

EURO rA [Eopopory, Gr. i. e. having broad eyes; or of 
the Chaldee REN N JF, 8. e fair face; or of NON ſigni- 
fying both a bull and a ſhip] the daughter of Agenor, king 
of Phanicia, whom (as - ts feign) Fupiter in the 
ſhape. of a bull raviſhed and carried over on his back 
through the ſea to Crete; ſome think that the truth of 
this fiction is, that the ſhip, wherein ſhe was carried was 
tauriformis,. ie. like a bull others that the name of the 
maſter of the ſhip was Taurus ; and others, that Taurus 
or a hull was the ſign of the ſhip ; ; others, that ſhe was 
ſtolen away- by a company of men, who carried the picture 


of a_bull in their flag. 


EUs EBIA istein, Gr. codlineſs, c. ] a proper name 


of women. 


EvsTac jy [ivsalrs, Gr. ſtanding firm) a. proper name 
of men. 
Eos row [anciently called Helenftow, of, a convent dedi- 


cated to Helen the mother of the emperor, Conftantine. the 


Great) a place in Bedfordfoiye. | 

Ezxxikl [RV Heb. of pi he was ſtrong and 
o God] the name of a prophet. 

Ez RA IN, Heb. f. e. an helper] a "famous ſcribe 


among the Jeus. 


} 


F 


TYP Ax [of fegen fair * yeax, Sax. hair] a ſir- 
name. 
FARNHAM [of yeaſn fern and ham, Sax. a habita- 
tion] a town in Surrey. 
FENCHURCH frcet, takes its name of the church (call'd 


St. Gabriel's Fenchurch, being dedicated to the angel Gabriel) 


and a fen or marſh, or fenny mooriſh ground in x that place, 


made fo by means of a bourn, or ſtream of water, which 
in old time broke out in that ſtreet, and paſs d through i it, 
which bourn, or ſtream, was called Lang-bourn, and gives 
name 'to.the ward ; but others ſay, that it took i its name 
of fanum 
there, as Grace- church took its name of graſs, or he 
ſold there; but the former is the moſt approved, by the 
beſt antiquaries. 15 

- FERDINAND [of beonhe bright or pure and munv, 


Sax. peace] 12 per name of men. 


Fit? of fils a fon] a word commonly, added between 
the Chriſtian and ſirnames of perſons of t 7 5s de fa 


Fi red [FleoSahiby}] 
che! Sax: wt a wn n pry et 1 


hay, of a hay-market being anciently ke 75 
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vis” of fleving”? a pl and 
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Finanvire [6f yleam a flight and vike, | Sax.) 4 


place in dumbridgſir e. 
FlixroN [g. 4. Felix's town a Burgun re 
claimed the Eaſt-Angles, when they had revolted] a toy n 
in Suffolk. ; Ty = | 
| pry [of fowl, becauſe there in great plenty, and 
nee, Sax. a promontory] a foreland in Eſſex, KA 
FRRDRRIcx [of hede peace and nic, Sax. rich] a 


proper and firname. | 
Pakuens [of xPeoh, free and Mund, Sax. peace] a 


proper name. 8 


 FrinRs, as White Frier, Black Friers, Crouched Friers, 
Auſtin Friers, are ſeveral places of the city of London, be- 
cauſe in ancient times there were frieries or cloiſters of fri- 
ers there. | : 

FRITHWALD [of hid peace and pealdian. Sax. to 
govern, 9.4. a peaceable governour] a prince of Surrey 
founder of the abbey at Chelſey. | 

Ful HAM {Fullon-Nam, of yulze a fowl and Pam Sax 
a village] a town on the river Thames. 


(3 | 


G. [7P3, Heb. i. e. an abomination] the ſon of 
Ebed, | 


GaBRANTOVIc1, the ancient inhabitants of ſome part 
of Torkſhive, | | 
GABRIEL [2\N21, of J, Heb a mighty one and 
gel, and alſo of men. | 
Gap [, Heb. i. e. a troop] one of Facob's 12 ſons. 
Gains BOROUGH [Deney-bupuh, of gene a ſanctuary 
and bunuh, Sax. a town, 9. d. a town of refuge] in Lincoln- 
ire. 
- GAMALIEI I, of d a reward and oN God, 
i. e. God's reward] a noted rabbi among the Jews, the 
maſter of St. Paul. | | 
GARRRT [of Gerrard] a ſirname. 1 1 
GEORGE [of Teweyos, of 35 the earth and Zgyoy work, 
9.4. a husbandman] a proper name of men. MM: 
GRRAR OD [of ger al and aerd, Du. nature a Chriſtian 
name. | Nn 
GERTRU DE [of gar all, Teut and truth] a Chriſtian 
name of women. 4 
* ER VAS [ger baſt, Teut. i. e. all faſt] a proper name 
of men. 
G1BCLIFF [q. Gup⸗cliff, of Guy of Warwick, that fa- 
mous hero that is fabled to have lived like an. hermit 
there ; or elſe: of Guy Beauchamp, carl of Warwick, 
Gio EON IJ, Heb. 2, e. a breaker or deſtroyer] a 


judge of Iſrael. 


Glrrokp (of FiFan, Sax. to give and nerd, Du. na- 
ture, g. one of a liberal diſpoſition] a ſirname. ©. 
(CzILBERT [of Zealepe, $x. yellow or golden and be- 
onhd, Sax. famous or bright; but Verſtegan ſuppoſes 9. d. 
Glidbereht, of zilv, Sax. a college and berichten, Teut. 
io inſtruct] a proper name of men. 
GILES [Agidius, L. of aryis, Gr. the skin of a goat] 
a proper name of men. . ; 
GILLINGHAM [of gyllan, Sax. to make a noiſe and 
Pam a habitation, probably from the parting of a brook 
running ſwiftly by i a village in Dor ſetſbire. 
GIRVII [of gyN a fen, Sax.] the people who were the 


bridefdire, Qt. 


ancient inhabitants of the fenny parts of Lincolnpire, Cam- 


- & : 4 : 


 GLasTENBURY -[DlaYenef, Sax. 4. the-ifle of glaG, 


and DElæ yenby hig, Sax. or of glaftum, the Latin name of 
the plant called woad, with which the ancient Britons paint- 
ed themſelves and buNF, Sax. according to Baxter] a town 
in Somorſeiſpibe, memorable for the names of two kings, 


Arthur and Edgar, and of Foſepb of Arimathea, and other. 
- primitive: R aint. i 906 424,048 
. GLENTwoRTH {of glynn, C. Br. Flen, Sax. a valley 


and po d a court or hall ſituated in a valley} a town in 


' Lincolnſhire, 


_ GLoctsTexR'[Dleance) ten; Sax. i. e. a fair city] a 
. GopAR (of Bov, Sax. good or God, and aer d nature, 
7. e. of a pious diſpoſition or temper} a name. 
Go RR (of Dod and} xhið or xhede, Sar. 7 
7. d. Godlike peace] a F ea, FE $4 
GODMANCHEST.ER: 
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gundian, who re- 


N God, 9.4. the ſtrength of God] the name of an an- 


the; Chriſtian faith and built à palace there] a row In 
Huntingtonſbire. f bd aL $747 ; IJ a ., | + jy 
. GoDMUNDHAM [of Nod God, mund a mouth and 
Ham an habitation, i. e the town of the divine mouth; 


* 1 


on accoum of the temple of a certain famous idol thete. 


Bede according to Baxter] the name of a place. i 
GoDvoOLPHIN # ie. in the diale& of Cornwall, the 
; GopoLcan & white eagle] the family of the Godol- 
pbins bear a white eagle in their coat of arms. | 
_ Goprick [of Dod and hic, Sax: rich, 4. d. rich in 
God or goodneſs] a proper name. ' Ka 
GopscaL {ot Dod and Yealk a ſervant] a proper 
name. | | 8 | 
Gobwix [of Dod and pinnan, Sax. to conquer] a 
proper name. | | 3 
ODWIN Sands, certain ſands on the coaſt of Kent, 
which were anciently the lands of count or carl Godwin, 
a perfidious rebel in the time of king Edward the Confeſſor, 
who afterwards died "miſerably, and in the reign of William 
Rufus his lands were ſwallowed up by the ſea. 
Gore [Goff, C. Br. a farrier] a ſitname. F 
Gos-MAd O, a Britiſh giant, fabled to be 12 cubits 
high, an image of which ſtands in the guild-hall of the 
city of London. | ; | 
(z0G6-MAG OO Leap, a ſteep rock in Cornwall, . 
GoLGoTHA [RIN19\2 Syr 4. e. a place of dead mens 
Skulls] a place in the city of Feruſalem on the north fide 


of mount Sion, a place where the bones of malefaQors 


were laid. * 

GoRN RV 0 [of Gurnap, a town in Normandy] a ſir- 

GoRNERx name. | 
Gods [7 e. a hunting ſtaff, in French; but Selman 
derives it of Gow, Teut. which he renders a village] a 
ſitnarhe. - , | | 

(Rac t-Church St. Bennet's [in London] or rather Graſs- 
Church, was ſo called of a graſs or herb-market formerly 
kept there, as is now at the Stocks. 

GRAHAM Dike [ſo called of Graham a Scot, who firſt 
broke through it ; or of a neighbouring mountain called 


Grampusi] the wall or fortreſs {of the emperor Antoninus 


Pius or Severus in Scotland. | 
GRANVIL [grande ville, F. 7. e. the great town] a fir- 
GRAVESEND [of Gtave the governour of a country and 


end, 9. d. the end of the county] a ſca-port in the county 
of Kent. etz 


Graves ſeither of Grave 4 governour or burying- 


place] a ſirname, 


GREGORY [of Tree, Gr. watchful] a proper name 


of men, | | 2 | 
GRESHAM College [in Biſbspſgate-ftreet, London] was the 
dwelling-houſe of Sir Thomas Grefham, - queen Eliſabeth's 


merchant, citizen and of the Mercer s company, who by 


his laſt will and teſtament did in the year 1575 give the 


Royal Exchange, and all the buildings thereunto pertaining, 
the one moicty to the mayor and commonalty of London, 


and their ſucceſſors in truſt, to find four perſons to read 
lectures of Divinity, Aftronomy, Muſick and Geometry within 
his faid dwelling-houſe, _ allowing them 50 pounds pet 
annum apiece ary: The other moiety to the Mercer's 
company to find 3 readers, viz. Civil 
Rhetorick, allowing 
laries are ' payable out of rents of the Exchange, theſe le- 


ctures are read daily in Term. * eyery one upon His 


day, in the morning between 9 a 
the afternqoh between 2 and 


10 in Latin, and in 
3 in EngliÞ, except that the 


Muſick lecture is read in Bug liſ only on Tburſday and Sa- 
turday in the afternoon. 1313 eee 


CAissz [of gr, F. giey and helde, Tear: a Jay] 


a name of women: 
»GROSVENOR of le. 
A « : - 5 + '$ % 


5 veneur, F. i. e. a great hunter] 


an hall, 1. „ the com- 


zens of Lands. This hall was ' firſt built in the year 
1411, by "Thomas Knolls then 2 the aldermen and 
citizens ; but being deſtroyid by th 

was rebuilt more ſpacious, bei 


height, that land faeci 
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. , Phyſick and | 
them the ſame ſalaries each, which ſa- 


„ > Siva: dv. Leoni: 
a commoii contribution; and He |; 
mon hall of the ilds, or companies, or inch rporate 4 * "7 


great fire in 1666, it 

in length from eaſt to 

weſt 170 foot, and in breadth 68. It coſt the city 400 
dunds; the 2 giants of © terrible aſpaſt and monſtrous 

| ſtancl facing the” entratee of the hall, the 

one holding a. pdle-axyuthetorher u halbert, ace ſu pod, 
the former to repreſent an ancient Den, and the ether 8 


— — 2 — 


Gut rod [Dulrexonv, Sax. 7. 4 the golden ford, 


br of Sild, Sax. a _— and ford] a town in Surrey. 
7 


St. GurulAc [of zu d, Sax war and laac praiſe; 9. d. 
one praiſed for his warlike exploits, or lac, Sax. a victim, 
9. 4. one ſacrificed or lain in the wars] an EngliÞ-Saxon 
monk, in honour of whom Athelbatd king of the Mereii 
built the moſt ſtately abbey of Crowland in Lincoluſvire, 

_ GUTHREMION [probably of guarth, C. Br. a reproach 
and enſaw juſt] a caftle in the county. of Radnor, which 
king Vortimer gave to a German ſaint for a compenſation of 
the ill treatment he met with from king Vortigern for re- 
proving him juſtly and friendlily. 

Guy [of Gnidon, F. a banner or guide] a proper name. 


H 


PAcrnny [probably of haquente, F. an ambling horſe] 
a town about three miles northward from the city of 
London, probably ſo called of horſes and coaches there kept 
to let for hire, whence any coach or horſe that is let out 
to hire is called a Haokney, Oc. 

Hapap [TTT, Heb. 2. e. rejoycing] a name. 

HADPERKEZ RR [NY, Heb. of n beauty and 
y help, 4. 4. beautiful help] a king of Zobab. | 

Ha AR ( 4%, Heb, i.e. a ſtranger] the handmaid of 
Sarah the wife of Abraham, _ 

HaGGar DAN, Heb, i. e. pleaſant] the name of a pro- 

her, 

4 HaGwWoORTHINGHAM [of hæß an hedge, por dig a 
ſtreet and ham, Sax. an habitation ] a town in Lin- 
colnſbire. 
HalLE DON [of halig holy and dun, Sax an hill, it 
was anciently callad Hea xen Field, i. e. the heavenly field, 
1. e where aid was ſent from above] a place in Northum- 
berland where Oſwald by divine help is IR have gotten 
the victory over Cadwalla the Briton. 


Halifax [of halt holy and yeax hair] fo called from 
the ſacred hair of a certain virgin, who was beheaded by 


a certain clerk, becauſe ſhe would not proſtitute her body 
to him ; ſhe was afterwards canonized. 

HALVSTON [Fali-YTan, Sax. i. e. holy-ſtone] the place 
where St. Paul, called the firſt apoſtle of the northern parts 
of England, baptized many thouſands of perſons] a place 
in Northumberland. | 

Ham [, Heb. i. e. crafty or heat] one of Noab's 
three ſons, 

Haman Lt, Heb, i. e. making an uproar] Abaue- 
rus's favourite. | 

HAMOR [i, Heb. 3. e an aſs] the father of Shechem, 


HAMSsHIRE {[PanteYcine, Sax. ſo named of the river 


Anton] a ſouthern county of Great F ritain. 

HAM P TON lanciently called Avena of a bon, C. Br. a 
water or river, 4. a river-town] a town ſituate on the ri- 
ver Thames in Middleſex, where is a ſtately palace built by 
cardinal Woolſey. | | 

Ha N NAH La, Heb. i. e. gracious] a proper name 
of women. 

- Hanson [of Han a diminutive of Randal and ſon, as 
ſome ſuppoſe] a ſirname. 

HaRAN N, Heb. 4. e. anger] the father of Lot. 

HaRkBOROUGH [of haber, Teut. oats and bu, Sax. 
a borough] a town in Leicefterſbire, ſo named from its pro- 
ducing great plenty of oats. | | 

HAaRBOTTLE [of hehe an army and bowl, Sax. an 


houſe] a town in Northumberland, ſo named becauſe ſol- 


diers had their quarters there, 
HARFAGER {[NxP-yzzen, Sax. 7. e. fair-haired] as 
Havold Harfager, a Dani king of England. 
Hakv vy[of Nene an army and pic, Sax. a fort] a ſirname, 
HaK wich [of hene and pic, Sax] a haven or port 


in Eſſex. | * 
HasTINGs [Camden ſuppoſes it was ſo called aſter 
one Haſtings a Dane, a notorious robber, who either bui 


it, fortified it or ſeized on it; he-writes it ge en 
and He cing,. deriving it of hzY'ce heat on account of the 
boiling or hubbling of the ſea in that place] a port or ha- 
ven id S . ix Med zi os 
HaAr FIELD [ſuppoſed to be derived of had, Sax. Hot 


and field, from the heat and ſandineſs of the ſoil] a town: 


in Eſſex called King's Hatfield, from a country-houſe of the 


king's there, and alſo Harfield Broad-Oak, from a large 
ſpreading oak growing thermeee. 
44... HAY ERING {of aver, C. Br. a port and a ring which 
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wh ch a pilgrim there gave to king "Edward the 
as fit had been ſent from St. ohn #Þe Baptift] a to 
in err. 2 | 
laucn la little meadow lying in a valley, according 
22 & HS to Camden ] a — TY the — 
of England. _ TED 

HAZAEL ben, of MT he ſaw and 7R God] a king 
of Syria. eit | | 

St. HEL EN's Head [ſo named of Helen the mother of 
Conftantine the Great, who had a temple there] a place in 
Ireland. | 

HzMinGFroRD [of Ie. magen, Brit. and ford, I. e. 
the ford of the people called Magi] the name of a place. 

HENCHMAN (a foot- page] a firname, Germ, 

_ Hxane1sT [Henziyv, Sax. of hengſt, Teut. an horſe 
either becanſe he bore the figure of a horſe in his fandard | 
the general who led the Angles or Englif into the iſland of 
Britain. | 

HENGSTON Hill [Pengey vun, Sax. i. e. the banks or 
town of Hengift, the Saxon general] a place in Cornevall, 

HEN OCH CY, Heb. 2. e. taugiit or dedicated] the 
ſon of Cain. 

HENRY [Kilian writes it Heynrick, q. Heymrick, i. e. rich 
at home; bur Verſtegan of han, Teut. an haven and pice, 
Sax. rich; and Camden of bonore, L. honour] a Chriſtian. 
name of men, 

HEN HAW [of han an haven and ſchawe, Teut. a 


wood or ſhade, or of thaw, Du.] a village in Cheftire. 


HERBERT [of Se ne an army and beoPhr, Sax. bright, 
q.d. the glory of an army; but Ver ſtegan derives it of 
hee and bericht, Teur. taught, . 4. an expert ſoldier] 
a name of men. | | 

HrREFORD of hehe and ford] a biſhop's ſee. 

HERMAN [of hehe and man] a proper and ſirname. 

HEkTFORD HHehud ond, Sax. . e. the red ford] a 
county-town. 


HET AH [T\N, Heb. i. e. fear or aſtoniſhment] the bro- 


ther of Canaan, from whom the people called Hittites were 
deſcended, | 
HRXAM [Somner writes it Hagulycalrham of Nztey- 
teal a batchelor of an order of monks called Culdees, 
who there lived in celibacy with the biſhop; bur Bede 
writes it Hanguſtald, Skinner Hagulſtald] a town in Nor- 
thumberland, anciently a biſhop's ſee. | | 
HzzEKlAn CTU, Heb. 2. e. ftrong in the Lord] 
a king of Fudah, 
HTRROM [ Hieronimus, L. *TItegrou®, Gr.] one of the 
ancient fathers of the church, commonly called Ferom. 


H16GINS [all of them are contractions of Hugo or 
HIGGINSON Hugh and in, which Alfricus ſays ſig- 
HuGGINS nifies a ſon, g. the ſon of Hugh. | 


HiLDEBERT [of Held, Teut. a nobleman and beonhw, 
Sax. famous] a proper name. 

Hilxian ITU, Heb. i. e. the portion of the lord] 
the father of king Eliakim. OO 

3 [q. 4. little Hob, a diminutive of Robert, 

Hopkins 9, little Robert] a ſirname, 

HockLEyY in the Hole [of hoc mud and lea, Sax. a pa- 
ſture, 9. d dirty field] a place in Bedfordfsire ; alſo another 
near Clerkenwell and London. | 


HopGEXKINs [of Hodges and that from Roger] a ſir- 


name. | | 
HoGARTH [of heah high and car's, Sax. or, as others 


ſay, of hoogh high and acrd, Du. nature or heart] a ſir- 
name | . 10 | 
HOLDERNESS Hold. veo a ne ye, Sax. 7.6 the pro · 


montory of hollow Deira a place in Torkſbire, | 
HorrlAN D [q.4. hollow land, becauſe it abounds with | 


ditches full of water] a place in Lincolnfoire. . 

" HoLmsDpALE [of Holm and vale] a place in Surrey 

that abounds with plentiful paſture. N 
HoRs A, a famous Saxon commander, brother to Hengiſt, 


| fo called from the figure 6f an horſe, which he and _ 


brother bore in their coat of arms. 8 | — 

Hors HAM of Pohya and ham, g. d. Horſa's-town] a 
town in Suſſex, ſo named after Horſa' a famous Saxon gene- 
ral, the brother of Heng? 


Honxsr AD [Poly Feb; Sax. 9. l Horſa's-place, becauſe 


the corpſe of Horſe was burned there] a villa e in Kent. - 
Hdwr ARD {Skinner detives it of hold hoſpitality and 
pand, Sax. a warden or guardian, Ran of hold favour, 


Teut. and mord worthy; Camden of hoch, Tear. high 


and warden; Spelmas of howard the warden of a ha 12 
Yerſtsj n of holdward the Keeper of a ſtrong hold] a fir- 
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mn me, - a , | 
Hos TON [anciently written Hogilſdun, probably by a 
etatheſss for Haligtun, i. e. an holy town] a place in 


| Suſſex memorable on account of the martyrdom of Sr, 


Edmund the king; alſo a town on the north- ſide of the 


city of London. 4 4} 58 | 
* Hugs [of hepe colour and beopht, Sax. bright or 


clear] a name. 


Huc n [of Hugo, L. or hoogh, Du. high] a name. 
HumrRty [probably of ham, Sax. home and hebe 
or Ad, Sax. peace, g. 4. one who makes e at home. 
Hun dGRKTORD [EnglaFoN®, i. e. the ford of the Eng- 
Jie] a town in Berbſpire. | 
Hons DEN [probably ſo called of hunde an hound and 
dune an hill, Sax. i. e. the town of hounds, from its having 
heen anciently a place of great reſort for hunting] a town 
in Huntingtonſpire. 
HUNTINGTON [the Hunter i. tom] the county-town 
of the ſhire ; in ancient times called Amesbury of Arnulph, 


. 4 holy man who was buried there. 


I 


TA 51 Uu“, Heb. l. e. confuſion] the father of Shal- 
lum. 
Ja8in , Heb. i. e. underſtanding] a king of Hazor. 
Tacos La, Heb. i. e. a ſupplanter] the father of 


the 12 patriarchs, 


JL CD, Heb, i. e. a doe] the wife of Heber the 
Konite. | 

Jau xs [Fayme, Span. Facobus, L. of APY", Heb. a 
ſupplanter] a proper name of men, b : 

Ic NI, the name of the people who were the ancient 
inhabitants of the counties now called Suffolk, Norfolk, 
Cambridge and Huntingdon. 

IcnaBop [NA, Heb. i. e. where is the glory of 
the Lord] the ſon of Phineas, a prieſt of the Jews. 

IcxBOROUGH [of Iceni and bunh, Sax.) i. e. the town 
or caſtle of the cent. 

ECHONIAH (5, of J a baſis or foundation 
and of the Lord] a king of udab. 

JzHOAHAZ UN, of MV! the Lord and MN he 
ſaw, Heb.] a king of Fudab. : ; 

Iz HOSATHAT TDU, of UBWN judgment and NM? 
the Lord, Heb.] a king of Fudah. : 

J=xvu [NY, Heb. i. e. being] a captain who was 
anointed king by Eliſa. | 

IENEks | | 

ſENKINS all of them formed of ohn, 8 

IxNEkIxs oN (much the ſame as the ſon of Fobn. 

JENKINGS BER. 

1 EMIAH UU, Heb, #2. e. exalting the Lord] 
the name of a prophet. 


IE ROBOAd [Q, of AM he contended and * 


with or yy the people] the firſt king of the 10 tribes 


of Iſrael, | : 3 1 ME 
ERUSAL EM [DD, of M fear ye D7U Salem, 
Heb. ] the chief city of F#dea, 4 ; 
Ess E ['W), Heb. i. e. a graft] king David's father. 
— [ Feſus, L. 'Inozs, Gr. of W, Heb. 7. e. a ſa- 
viour] the name of our bleſſed Redeemer Chriſt. 
IxTAHRO UU, Heb. i. e. excelling] the father-in-law 
or Moſes. | | | _ | | 
IX ENII D ffreet [fo called of the ſceni, the ancient in- 
habitants of Norfolk, Suffolk and CambridgeÞire] one of 
thoſe 4 famous high-ways which the Romans made in Eng- 
land which led from Southampton to Tinmouth, FOE 
| Timanvet IND p, Heb: i. e. God with us] a name 
of Chriſt Jeſus our bleſſed Redeemer. | | 
IN GRAM [ſome derive it of Engel and 


Sax. purity.] > 
- Toad Aden, Heb. 


K 1 

Jan uw, Heb. 7, b. a dove] the name of a pro- 

et. * 

JoxATHAN HD, of dh the Lord and JN he 
gave, Heb. i. e. the gift of God] the ſon of king Saw). 
Joram [ng Heb. i. e. the height of the Lord} 
a king of Fudah. . 
_ Jorvan [17M Heb. f, e. the river of judgment] a 
river in the land of Fudea. _ IAG Bp 
„ Joszrn L, Heb. #; e. he ſhall add or encreaſe] a 
ſon of Jacob. | 


Jos ian N, of V fire and UN the Lord and 
he faved] a king of Fudab. 


Jos nua [YUYT), Heb. #.e, the Lord Saviour] a go- 


vernour of the Iſraelites. 
- Teswicn [Tip)Ppich, fo called of the river Gipping and 
pic, Sax. a bay] a ſea-port in Suffolk. | 
IRLAND [Ovzeviz, Gr. pberden, C. Br.] the weſter- 
moſt iſland in Europe. | 
IscAR10T [fome derive the name of NID, Syr. a purſe, 
or of N falſhood or lying, others of Np WR a town 
- 2 a ſirname of Judas, who betrayed our Saviout 
rift. 
Is1s, the river Ouſe in WiltPire, which afterwards meet- 
ing with the river Thames is called Thami ſis. 

SLINGTON [probably of gifel, Sax. an hoſtage or en- 
tertainment and Tan, Sax. a rown, ſo named on account 
of the many inns there] a town about two miles north of 
the city of London. | 

Is LI [ſome derive it of Fed, a gueſt and leoy, Sax. 
dear, 9. d. an hoſpital- town, kind to ſtrangers] a town in 
+ "wank memorable for the birth of Edward the Con- 

or, : | 

IsHMAEL [PRYDU), of yd he hath heard and N 
God, q. d. God hath heard] the name of the ſon of Abra 
bam by Hagay. | | | 

IsRAEL OR), of O he ated the part of 4 
prince and & God, Heb. 9. d. prevailing with God] a 
__ given by the angel to Jacob, after their wreſtling to- 
gether, ' 


Iss AchʒAR Y, of NNW he hired or wages] one 
of Jacob's 12 ſons. 


Jos ar La, Heb. 1. e. fading; alfo a trumpet] a ſon 
of Lamech. ; | 
Jop AH [INT Heb: i. e. praiſe} Jacob's eldeſt ſon. 
Jopirn [TV NIV, Heb. 2, e praifing] a propet name 


women, | 


K 


proper -name of women, | 
KRM [cempa, Sax. a ſoldier] a ſirname. | 
KERN REIM IA. kind helm or helmet, 3, e. the protector 
of his kindred, as Caniden ſuppoſes ; but Ver flegan detives 
it of einninz, Sax. a King and hal m, Teut. an Helmet] a 
proper name of men. HR; N 
ENREAD [of cene bold and neve, Sax. counſel] the 
name of a king of Northumberland, | | 
- Knnkic [of cent bold and nie, Sax. a kingdom, 9. d. 
a valiant ruler] a king of the Weſt-Satons, 
KEN (cend, which Camden derives of can don a cor- 
ner, becauſe in this place England ruiis out in a corner 
tlie north-caſt ; Tambard derives it of cam, C. Br. a leaf, 
becauſe antciently it abbutided in leaves] the fouth-eaftern 
* or” Br oF A. 
— KxNnworrn {of cene bold and ulph, Sax. help] a 
king of the Nep. Saxons, founder of Wincharh-Abbey'in Goct- 


e. 


posen [of Cynpent: and bung, Sat. fl. e. the 
. and defence of kindred] 4 ptoper name of wo- 
; Kyo Tou [of king and von, Sax. 7. King i tv] a 
ton firuate on the tiver Thames in Surrey, famous for 
Havitity been the ſeat of the EngliP-84zon kings ih the 


ATuaring [Catharina, L. of xa p95, Gr pure] a 


K1MBeLTON anciently called Kinwivantiim, gf den 
| = and von] a town in Himtinhtonfrive, | 
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T avout [of lamb and beopht, Sax, 9g. d. fair lamb) 
a proper name. 

LAMBETH . d. Lome-hithe, i. e. a loamy or clayey 
road] a town ſtanding on rhe river Thames in Surry, 

LAM AH [), Heb. i. e. poor or humbled] the fon 
of Methuſelah, | 

LANCASTER [of the river Lan or Ton and ceaYTeN, 
Sax. ] the county-town of Lancaſhire. | 

LANCELOT Li e. a lance or ſpear] a proper name of 
men, | 

LANGBORN Ward, one of the wards of the city of 
London within the walls, was ſo called of a long bourh 
(brook or ſtream of {ſweet water, which (of old time) 
ſprang up in Fenchurch. ſtreet, and ran down that ſtreet 
and Lom bard ſtreet, to the weſt-end of St. Mary Woolnoth's 
church, and there turning ſouth, it broke into ſeveral 
ſmall fares, rills or ſtreams, and ſo gave name to Share- 
bouru-lane (now called Sberburn- lane.) 

Lazarus [My?, Heb. i. e. the Lord's help] a pro- 
per name of men. 

LzADEN-ball, is a very large building of free- ſtone, 
containing within it 3 large court - yards, all encompaſſed 
with buildings, having flat battlements leaded at the top. 
It was built in the year 1419, by Simon Eyre, draper. It 
has a fair and large chapel on the eaſt- ſide of the qua- 
drant over the porch, on which he cauſed to be written, 
Dextra Domini exaltavit me, i. e. the right hand of the Lord 
hath exalted me. | 

LEAEH [R?, Heb, 2. e. painful] the firſt wife of Facob. 

LEEDS [Loy®1Y, perhaps of leod, Sax. people, 7. d. a 
populous city] a town in Torkfbire, 

1 5 ESTER Leagceay den, of leag fallow ground 
and ceaY den, Sax. probably ſo called from its being built 
near a leag or common] the county-town. 

LENTHAM [Durolentum, L. of land and ham, Sax, the 
farm-houſe, Baxter] the name of a place. | 

LzNnNox [Leon ox, Brit. light water, Baxter] the name 
of perſons or places. 

Laos AR» [of Leon, Sax. a lion and aerd, Teut, na- 
ture] a proper name of men. 

Levi[1?, Heb. i. e. joined] Jacob's third ſon, 

LEwELLIN [Iion- like, Ant. Brit.] a proper name. 

LEWIS [ Ludovicus, L. Louis, F. Ludwick, Teut. pro- 
bably of leod the people and pic a caſtle, 4. d. the ſafe- 
guard of the 6 a 1 name of men. 

LiTCHFIELD [by Bede it is written Licidfield, of lice, 
Sax, a dead carcaſs and field, g. d. the field of dead bo- 
dies, on account of a great number of perſons, who there 
ſuffered martyrdom under the perſecution of Diocleſian] a 
biſhop's ſee in Staffordſbire. 333 | 

LixcolN [ Lyntecolline and Lintcyllon-ceaY den, 
Sax. and Lindcoll Lipn, C. Br. of a bill and lake, be- 
cauſe in the times of the Engliſs-Saxons it was all or the 
__ art of it built upon an hill] a county-town and 
iſhop's ſee, | 

LincoLNs-1mn, an inn of court in London, formerly the 
houſe of Hugh Lacy, earl of Lincoln. 72 : 

JLINDISFARNE [of the river Lindiſia, q d. lun diſc, 
Brit. a ſtream of water, Baxter] the name of a place. 

LINN 8 Regis [i. e. Kings Lynn] a town in the 
LVNN S county of Norfolk, ſo called becauſe. the in- 
habitants of it valiantly oppoſed the deſigns of ſome rebels, 
in the time of king John and Henry III, maintaining the 
king's part to the laſt, | | 

Liox RL [Leunculus, L. i. e. a little lion] a proper 

Lisls [Lille, F. i. e. the iſland] a ſirname. f 
LousARb-ftreet, was ſo called of the Longebards or 


|  Lombards, i. e. merchants of Lombardy in Italy, foreign 


merchants, aſſembling there. And as the merchants met in 
this ſtreet for traffick, ſo the pope's merchants met here 


likewiſe, and traded in their wafer-cakes, ſanctified at 
Rome, indulgences, pardons, &c. which they brought to a 


„ 


good market. | 82 
Lox po [fome derive the name of Lad and von, Sax. 


 » 


a town, 4. 4. King Lud's town, but he ſeems to have n 


rather the repairer and beautifier -of it than the founder. 
Others (with more probability) derive it from the Brztif 
word Lihong a ſhip and dinan a town, #. e. a town of 


.  hipping and navigation; others from Lihwn a fortified 


diſeaſe 


M A 
wood, as much as to ſay a fenced town, and that there 
was in old time, in the place where St. Paul's church no 
ſtands, a temple built to Diana, the Pagans ufing to build 
their f anes or temples to Diana in woods or groves : others 
again derive it of Llhandianrhan ſignifying a church and 


Hlan Diana. The Saxons called it Lunveneca)Yten and 
Lundenby hig and Lundenpic and the Romans Londinum.] 


It is an ancient city, ſaid to have been a city 2789 years 


ago (and by the exacteſt computation) in the time of 
Samuel the prophet, and 350 years before the building of 
Rome. It was walled about by Conſtantine the Great, and 
is not inferior to the greateſt in Europe for grandeur, po- 
pulouſneſs and riches. | 

LoNDON-STONE, in Canon fireet, over- againſt St. Swi- 
thin's church, on the ſouth ſide of the way, near the 
chanel, is pitch d upright a great ſtone, called London- ftone, 
which is fixed very deep in the ground, and faſtened with 
bars of iron, and now with a handſome ſtone-work inclo- 
ſing it, hollowed through with a circle; but fo that the 
upper part of the ſtone is viſible, and that it can re- 
ie” 5 no damage from carts running againſt it or other- 
wiſe, 

It is certain from hiſtory, that this ſtone has been there 
ever ſince or before the conqueſt, which is now near 700 
years; but the exact time is unknown, and ſo alſo is the 
reaſon of its being placed there; ſome are of opinion, that 
it was ſet up as a preciſe place to begin to meaſure their 
miles, from this city to the other parts of the nation; o- 
thers, that it was ſer for a mark of the middle of the 
city within the walls. And whereas this ſtreet was ancient= 
ly the chief ſtreet of London (as Cheapſide now is) ſome ate 
of 2 that this None Was a place on which the per- 
ſon ſtood, who publiſhed proclamations, and gave publick 
notices of things to the citizens; others again are of opi- 
nion, that the ſtone was ſer up there, as a place for the 
rendering -and making payments, by debtors to their cre- 
ditors, at their appointed days and times, till in after- 
times payments were more uſually made at the font in 
Pont s church (probably Z2#7's church) and now uſug'ly at 
the Royal Exchange : others again are of opinion, that it 
was ſer up by one Fobn or Thomas, che. Londonflone, who 
dwelt over-zgainft ir | 

Lor [ 7, Heb. i. e. wrapped or joined together] the 
brother of Ab Fam | | 

Lucy [4 wa of ſux, L. light] a proper name of wo- 
men. 

LUDGATE, is a weft gate of the city of London, and 
the 6th principal gate thereof and was called deate 
as Gerffery of Monmouth relates) becauſe at fit built by 
king Lud, a Britiſh king, 66 years before the birth of 
Chriſt. But others contend, that it was originally called 
Flood gate, on account of the flood or ftream that tan 


frem the north of the city, into the canal called now Fleet- 
ditch, F 


M 


o 


| \ [Acropius [uaredor@, of warp long and ge- 


life, Gr. long-lived | a proper name. F 
Ma UATLEN INT), Syr. 7. e. magnified] a pro- 
r name of women. 
Mac DAL EN College [ in Oxford] a college built by 


' William Wainfleet, biſhop of Wincheſter ; alſo another at Cam- 


bridge. | | | 
3 Pariſh, in the Bridge cuard within. This 
church was dedicated to St. Magnus or Magnes, who fuf- 
fered martyrdom under the emperor Aurelian, in the 
„ear 276. 62 
F MalbEx Bradley, ſo named on account of a, noble 
virgin, who being ſick of a leproſy her ſelf, built there 
an hoſpital for lch as ſhould be afflicted with the ſame 
c Þ a town in Wiltfire. Gn e 
MaiDENHEAD [called anciently Maiden-bythe] a town 


in Berkfire, ſo called on account of the ſuperſtitious adora- 


tion of a certain BritiÞ maid, ſaid to be one of the 11000 


virgins, companions of St. Urſula, 


AIDSTON [anciently called ed æ Fey vun, Sax. i e. 


' Medevay's-toqpn, from the river Medway that runs cloſe by 


it] a town in Kerf, | | 
" MAiN-AMBER, near Penſans, in the county of Corn- 
wall, was formerly a tone of a prodigious . bigneſs, yay - 


vas ſo placed, that one might move it with a finger 
but it was thrown down, in the late civil Wars. It is fup- 
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i. e. who is perfect? ] the name of king Saul's daughter. 


poſed to be bo called of Main, which, in the Cornifs lan- 
guage, ſignifies a tone, and Amber, of one Ambroſius 


à Briton, that raiſed it as a monument of ſome victory over 


the Romans, or 
- MaLtacyut ['I7Q9, Heb. 7. e. my meſſenger] the name 
of a propher. | 

Malo [Malevan, Sax. called Camalodunum of Ca- 
malus (i. e. Mars) an idol r N by the Britons and 
vune, Sax. a mount, 4. d. Mars-b!ll] a town in Efſex. 

MALMSBURY, a town in Wiltfire, ſaid ro be ſo called 
of Malmutins or Mulmutius a king of the Britons. It was 
alſo in ancient times called Maidulphiburgh, of one Mai- 
dulph a Scottif ſaint and hermit, who built an abbey there 
and open'd a publick ſchool. Peda calls it Adelmsbirig of 
Adelm the ſcholar of Maidulph, and the firſt abbot of the 
ab . 

aleAss [of mal, F. bad and paſs for paſſage, 7. e. 
a bad way] a town in Cbeſbire. 

ManassEn ['MWID, Heb. 7. e. not forgotten] the 
eldeſt fon of Foſeph. 

MancHrsTrk [of Maen, C. Br. a ſtone and ceayTeN, 
Sax, probably of the fred quarries of ſtone thereabouts] a 
town in Lancaſhire, alſo another in Warwickſhire. 

Marx [DVD Syr. or Marcus, L.] a proper name 
of men. 

MARLBOROUGH [of mapl, Sax. chalk or fat foil and 
bug; but ſome derive it of one Merlin, a Britiſs prog- 
noſticator] a town in #7ilifoire. | 

MaxLtow [of mapl, Sax. chalk and lea, Sax. a field] 
a town in Wiltſhire. 

MARMADUKE [of mare, Sax. more and medig, Sax. 
mighty, i. e. more mighty, and duke, as Camden ſuppoſes, 
a proper name of men. 

MARTIN [g. d. Martius, L.] a proper name of men, 

Mary [=, Heb. i. e. bitter, Maęlæ, Gr. Maria, 
L.] a proper name of women. 

Maris oN e i. e. the fon of Matibew, or, as Dr. Th. 

Ma vpisoN 0 Henchman ſuppoſes, of Matilda] a ſir- 
name. 

_ Marn1t pts [of maecht a maid and hide a lady ger- 
man, i. e. a maid of honour] a proper name of women. 

Marrüzwy [Und, Heb. i. e. a reward] a Chriſtian 
name of men. 

MaTTH1as TY, Heb. 7. e. the gift of God] a pro- 
per name of men. 

Maup [contraction of Mathilda, probably for Magda- 
len] a proper name of women. 

Mauri [for Magdalen] a proper name of women, 


MaAvNARD [of Man and heoÞP©, Sax. f. flout-hearted] 


a ſirname. | 
MreDpway (either of meadoxxv and way from the mea- 


dows it runs throw, or of middle, becauſe it runs through 
the middle of Kent] a river in Kent. | 


NE 


. Wenn or middle Tos] a town in Kei j 


* 


Mit ron [4 
alſo the name of a famous Englif# poet. | 

Miktiam [, Heb. 5, e. bitterneſs of affliction] 
the ſiſter of Moſes, | 

Moas [add, Heb. 5. e. of the father] the ſon of 
Zot the father of, the f | 


Mor och 8, Heb. i. 5. the king] the god of the 
Amorites, to whom they ſacrificed their children in the 
valley of Tophet | | | $2 
Monwourn [anciently called Monigmy, of the rivers 
Munow and , at the meeting of which it is ſeated, and 
thence called Munmouth, i. e. Munnow's-mouth] the county⸗ 
town of MonmonthÞbire, memorable for the birth of that 
victorious and invincible king, Henry V. | | 
MonTFroRT e [De mont fort, F. i. e. a fortified mount] 
Mu urokr : a ſirname. 
MonTGOMERY [Lg. mons Gomeris, i, e. Somers mount] 
a firname. TTL S14 
MonT6OMERY [ſo called from Roger Montgomery carl 
of Shreavsbiwry, who fubdued the country and built the ca- 
ſtle] a county-town. | 
MoxnTjoy [of mont Fovis, L. i. e. Fupiter's mountain, 
or Mont eye, F. i. e. a mountain of joy] a ſirname. 
MoNTe E$SON # [q. Mont Peterſon, i. e. the mount of 
Mou ESS ON the ſon of Peter] a ſirname. 
MoNTSORREL [of mont, F. and Sora a river running 
by it] a place in Leicefterſbire. 
MookFIELDs, was fo called, of a moor or fen, which 
ſtretched out from Bibopſgate as far as Cripplegate, Finibu- 
ry and Holywell, and was a long time an unprofitable 
und, being grown over with flags, ſedge and ruſhes, 
2 till the year 1619, That Sir as Seymour, lord 
mayor, cauſed ſluices to be made to convey the waters 
over the town ditch, into the courſe of a and fo 
into the Thames. | | 
Mok nsBy [of mor mon, Brit. i. e. at the great floods 
or ſea, Baxter] the name of a place, 
ogra I, Heb. z, e. bitter] queen Eſtber's 
unkle. 
Moe Ax [of moz the fea and gan born, C. Br. 9. 4, 


born by the ſea-ſfide] a Chriſtian and ſirname. 
Mauritius, L. of Maurus, L. a moor, and 


MokRRICE 

MokKRis that probably of &wavggs, Gr, dark or 
obſcure] a ſirname. 
MorTiIMER [of mort dead and mer, ſea] a ſirname: 

MoRTLAck [g. mortuns Iacus, L. i. e. the dead lake, 
or of mor's, Sax. death and lat, Sax. a victim] a village 
in Surrey upon the fide of the yiver Thames. | 

Mos xs [d, Heb, 5. e. drawn up] a prophet and 
ruler of the Fews, | | 

Mus UM, a neat building in the city-of Oxford, found- 
ed by Elias Afomole, Eſq; | | 


MELcaizepek [JTY-1I7D, Heb. i e. the king of 


righteouſneſs] a prieſt and king of Salem. 
 MELTON MowBRAy (called Melton, q. Mill. totun, and 
Mowbray, from the family of the Mowbrays who were the 
landlords of it, as Dr. Henchman ſuppoſes] a town in Tei- 
cefterſhive. | 
- 1 [QN1D, Heb. i. e. a comforter] a king of 
udab. | 


MreniBosumTa TWD. #, e. the ſhame of the 


mouth] a ſon of Jonathan. 


MzRoDaci-BALAaDan [UND- Nn, 7. .. bitter 
contribution without judgment] a king of Babylon. 
MtRTON [of mepe, Sax. a marſh and dun, Sax, 9. d. 


 Marſb-town) a town in Surrey. 


Mxzss1an [TD, Heb. 7: e. anointed, whence he is 
called Xezsds, in Greek, it being of the like 3 the 
72 | 


name and title of our Lord and Saviour Fefws 


MsTHrusELAy [MP2WIT\D, Heb. 3. e. the wea of 
his death] the longeſt-lived man that ever was. aa 
Mic AlARH [U, Heb. i. e. who is like the Lord ? 
the name of a propher. | 
MickARL [?RID, Heb. #. e. who is like God ?] the 
name of an arch-angel, and alſo of men. | 
Micayar [J, of ©) who and 979, Heb. ect, 


MicxTERTHWAIT [ Camden derives it of mucl, Sax. 
much hpotT, Sax. a paſture] a ſirname. OE 

Mipprzrox [z. d. the middle town] . a town in Dor- 
ſetſhire, famous for an abbey erected there by king Ethel. 
fun for the expiation of the murther of his brother Edwin; 


alſo a ſirname. 


3 [of —_— and Peve, Sax. counſel] a proper 


name of 


N 


N ID, Heb. i. e. comely, fair] a Syrian ge- 
neral. | 
NaBAL [72], Heb. f. e a fool or mad] a rich churl 
in king David's time. a | 
Napas [, Heb. a prince] a ſon of Aaron the prieſt. 
NarRHAN UI, Heb, he 
prophet, . 
NATHANIEL IN, Heb. 3. e. the gift of God] a 
proper name of men. „ 
NEBUCHADNEZZAR M, Heb. 7, e. the morn« 


ing of the generation] a king of Babylon. 


St. Nakps [fo called from St. Need who died in that 


town, in ancient times called Amesbury] a town in Han- 


tingtonpire. ö 

Nu MAR NTV, Heb. i. e. the reſt of the Lord] 
a prophet and ruler of the Jews. 

NLO [q. 4. the ſon of Neal] a ſirname, © 

NRVII I. de newve ville, F. of the new town] a {ir- 
name. | | 
 NewBuURyY [of neope, new and bung, Sax. 9. a new 
town raiſed out 6f the ruins of the old rown] nM in 


NtwcAsTLE [called Monkchefter before the time of 


William the Conqueror, . becauſe it appertained to the monks, 
a ſea-port town in — 1 | 


NRW RN DON [AnÞNeD ceayten, and alſo Bfurten- 


ven, Sax. f. e. the valley of the Britons] a town in Cent. 
n [of gc and portss, L. J a town in che iſle 


gave, a gift] the name of a. 
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Noan UH, Heb. # e. ceaſing or reſting] ) 
No THAM [of Non 'ð and Jam, Sax. . a northern ha- 


bitation; anciently called Ubbanyohd, Sax, of ubba the 


founder of it; or uyan-Fop®, g. 4. the upper ford] a 
town in Northumberland. | | 


NokTHUMBERLAND [NonSan Humbep-lan®, Sax. 


i. e. the land on the north-fide of the river Humber] a nor- 
thern county of England. nn 
Nok wien [Non dypice, Sax. i. e. the north harbour] a 
ſea- port in the county of Norfolk. 
OTTINGHAM |Snottingaham, Sax. of nod cena 
and ham an habitation] a county town. 


0 


© Dian [Map. Heb. 72. e. the ſervant of the Lord] 
\ the name of a prophet. | | 

Ocknam [Okeham, . d. Oak-Town, ſo named from oaks 
growing plentifully there] a town in Surrey, the birth- 
place of William de Ockham, author of the ſect called No- 
minaliſti. ä 

OckL EV [of ac an oak and lea, Sax. a field] a vil- 
lage in Surrey. | | 

Orr a's-dike, a mighty work contrived by Offa, king 
of the Mercians, who cauſed it to be caſt up as a boun- 
dary between the Engliß and Nel. It runs through Here- 
fordſbire, over a part of Shropſhire, into Montgomeryſhire ; then 
again into Shropſpire, and from thence through Denbighſbire 
into Fliptfire, and ends a little below Holyaell, 

OrrFcuurcH II e. king Offa's church, a king of the 
Mercii, who built it] a town in Warmickftire, |, 

Og [A, Heb. 7. e. a mock] a king of Baſpan. 

Ox ENYATE [of Oak and Tate a gate] a village in Shrop- 
ire. | 
6 OL1v tr [Olivier, F. of oliva, L. an olive-tree, which 
is an emblem of peace] a proper name of men. 

Ou RI D'WDY, Heb. a crow] a prince of the Midia- 
wites. 

ORPINGT ON [perhaps of oppin a plant, growing plen- 
tifully there and | wh Nau. a — n Ten als 

OsBORN [of Huy an houſe and beapn, Sax, a child, 
9.4, a family child] a proper name. 

OsMUND [of Huy an houſe and mund, Sax, peace] a 
. * name of men. a 
Os wal PD's-Aw [q. Oſwald's ea, Sax. i e. water of Oſwald, 
fo called of Oſwald, biſhop of Wincheſter, . who begg'd the 
inſpection of it of king Edgar, and ea, Sax. water] a place 
in Worcefterſh ire. 

OswESTRE [formerly called Ofewald's-tree and croir 
Olwald, 7. e. Oſwald's croſs, of tre a town and St. Of- 
wald king of Northumberland, who was there ſlain by Penda 
general of Merciz] a town in Shropſvire. 

Oswy [of Huy and pie, Sax. conſecrated] a king of 
Northumberland, a founder of the cathedral of Litchfeld, 

OrTAPDINI, the ancient name of the thhabitants of 
Northumberland. „ 

St. Mary Ov ERY [fo called of Over the Rie, or of open 

ver or oxhe a bank and ea, Sax. water] becauſe, before 


the building of London bridge there was a ſerry in that 


place over the Thames, 

OUuGHTRED [of uhr, Sax. early and nevan, Sax. to 
give counſel, g. d. giving ſeaſonable advice; but Dr. T. 
Henchman derives it of hoch, Du. high and ede, Sax. 
counſel, g. d. noble counſel}. a ſuname. 

GoNDLE [for Avon i- dale of the river Avon] a town in 
Northamptonſhire. | 3 

OxroRD [Oxen yohd, Sax. 7. e the ford of oxen, an- 
| ſwering to Þog00ggs others derive it of the river Owſe 
and ford] an univerſity begun A. C. 806, where king Al- 
fred built three colleges, a 


P 


Pain [ payen, F. paganus, L. a pagan or a villager] a 


ſirname. 


PaLEsTINE ITD, one of the three diviſions of Sy- 


ria, the holy land, | | 
PALMER [of a palm: tree that pilgrims carried in their 
hand as they returned from the holy land] a firname, 
PATIENCE [pa#entia, L.] a proper name of women. 
PaTISON g. 4. Patrick's ſon] a ſirname. 5 
Par RICK [Pricins, L. a patrician or ſenator] a proper 
name of women. 5 „ jy 


P R 


Sk. Margaret Pa TT INS Pariß [in Billin ate ward: 7 
don] the church took its name of St. . — "rh 
virgin of Antioch, who was beheaded- under the — 
Decius, An. C. 2 92, and the pariſh was called Pattens, be- 
cauſe of old time pattens were uſually made and ſold there 
but was afterwards called Rood-lane of a rood there placed 
in the church-yard of St. Margaret, while the 4 718%. Was 
rebuilding. | | 

PATER-NOSTER Ro, was fo called of ſtationers or 
text-writers dwelling there, who wrote and fold the books 
then in uſe, as ABC or Abies, and the Pater-nofter, Ave- 
Maria's, Creed, Graces, c. 

Paus Lab, Gr. a little one] a proper name of men 

St. PAUL's School, built and well endow'd by Dr, Fobn 
Colet, dean of St. Paul's and chaplain to king Henry VIII. 
which-ſchool was dedicated by the founder to the child 
Feſus (who ſat among the doctors at twelve years of age) 
as appears by part of the founder's epitaph. 2 

Quique ſcholam ſtruxit celelrem cognomine Jeſu. 


So that the name of it is Feſus ſchool, rather than Paul's, 


but the ſaint hath robb'd his maſter of the title. 

PEDDERTON [of the river Pedrid] a town in Somer- 
ſetſire, formerly famous for being the court of king Ina 
the fiſt Saxon legiſlator, 7 

PEN [of pen, C. Br. a head] a ſirname. | 

PexpExNis [Pen-dinas, C. Br. 1. e. the head city 
or town] a caſtle in Cornwall built by king Henry VIII 
in the port of Falmouth, 

PERCIVAL [of Percheval a village in Normandy] a ſir- 
name. 


PERKINS [q. Peterkin, i. e. little Peter] a proper name 
of men. 

PETER [[tTg9; of 7:7ex,Gr. a rock] a proper name of 
men, | 

PETERBOROUGH [Aa place ſo called of an abbey and 
church built there by Penda and Wulpher, kings of the 
Mercii, in honour of St. Peter] a biſhop's ſee in Northam- 
ptonſbire. 

PARA OH D, Heb. i. e. a making bare] a title 
of the ancient kings of Egypt. 

PayiliBERT [of yela, Sax. much and beonhw, Sax. 
bright, i. e. very bright] a proper name of men. 

HILIP [HAI of gia@ a lover and ix, Gr. of 
horſes] a proper name of men. 

PHILEMON [of giaymua, Gr. a ki] a proper name of 
men, 

PIN EAS [OT, Heb. z. e. bold countenance] the 
ſon of Eleazar the prieſt. | | | 

PayLLis [of gumvuy, Gr. a leaf] a proper name of wo- 
men. 

 PicxAviLLY [fo called of Pichadilles, a fort of ſtiff 
collars of doublets in the faſhion of a band made by one 
Higgins a tailor who got an eſtate by it and built the 
ſtreet] a ſtreet near St, Fames's Weftminfler. , 

PicTs-WALL, a famous wall anciently built by the 
Romans on the northern bounds of England to hinder the 
incurſions of the Pi&s and Scots. 

Pio dor [derived of Bigot, as Dr. Th, Henchman ſup- 
poſes] a firname. 

PiTCHFORD [of pitch and ford, ſo called of a ſpring 
which there ariſes in a private houſe, upon which pitch 
continually floats] a town in Shropſhire. | 

PLiMoUTH [#7 e. the mouth of the river Plim + but 
ſome derive it of TA»y«v2z, Gr. the tide] a ſea- port in De- 


. vonſore, 


PooL's Hole, a place in Derbyſbire, near to which is a 
little brook which ſtreams with both hot and cold water. 

PoRTLAND, ſo called, as ſome think, of one Portus a 
noted Saxon pirate ; or, as others, of its lying oyer againſt 
the port of Weymouth, | 

PoRTCHESTER 

PoRTSEY 

PokRTSLADE [of lead and fort, 9. d. a way leading to 
the port, as Camden ſuppoſes ; or of port and Flev, Sax. 
a valley, 9.4. a port or haven in a valley or bottom. 

PoRTSOAKEN [of porta, L. a gate and yoen, Sax, a ſoke 
or privilege] the name of one of the wards of the city of 
London. TY | 

PoRTsMOUTH i. e. the mouth of the 


t a place in Hampſbi re. 


port or har- 


bour] à famous fortified ſea-port and harbour in Hamps 


Hire. | 


livd in it, as fiſhmongers now on Fiſp-ftreet-þ/ll, 


Pow RL [q. ap Howel, i. e. the fon of Howel] a ſirname. | 


PRESTON [7. e. Prieft's town] in Lancaſbire. 
'PrIcE [49.,ap Rice, i. e. the ſon of Rice] a Vell name. 
PROBERT I. % Robert, i. e. the ſon of Robert] a ſirname. 
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4 Ren ee Cal dias. | 


PUpDING*LANE [near Billingſgate] was ſo called, on 
account of the butchers of Zaſt-cheap, who had their 
ſcalding- houſe for there, and their pudding, with 
other filth of beaſts, were voided down that way to their 
dung- boat on the Thames. 9 $4 | 

PuGu (g. ap Hugh, i. e. the ſon of Hugh] a ſirname. 

Por NR [of put, Du. a well and Ea, Sax, water, as 
ſome. fancy] a town in Surrey ſituate on the banks of the 


tiver Thames. 


UzxN's College [in Oxford] was ſo named from queen 

Philippa, wife to king Edward III, being founded by 
Robert Eglesfield her chaplain, A. D. 1340. . 

Qui 22 li. e. the queen's borough] a caſtle 


in Kent built by Edward III, in honour of his queen 
Philippa. | 


R 


Ren EL (, Heb. i. e. a ſheep] one of the wives 
of the patriarch Facob. 

RAL (of pare counſel and ulph, Sax. help, Rudol- 
phus, L.] a proper name of men. 1 

RAN DAL [probably of RanuIph of rein, Teut. pure 
and ulph, Sax. help, as Camden ſuppoſes, 

RAPHAEL [RD Heb. i. e. the healing of God] the 
name of an angel. 

RawLins [of Radulphus, L. Raoul, F. with the ad- 
dition of the Patronymick termination ins, 4. d. the ſon of 
Ralph] a ſirname. 

READING [of Redin, C. Br. fern, as Camden thinks, 
it growing plentifully thereabouts.; or of the meeting to- 
gether of other waters with thoſe of the river Rhea, ac- 
cording to Leland] a town in Berkſvire. 


'ReBtcca [MPA Heb. fat and full] the wife of 


Iſaac. 


RepBR1DGE [Reep-yoND, Sax. a bridge or ford of 
reeds] in Hampſhire. | 


RRGNI, an ancient ou of Britain, who formerly. 


inhabited Sarrey and Suſſex and part of Hampßire. 

REnoBoam [CYAN, Heb. i. e. the breach of the 

people] king Solomon's ſon. 
EINER / [of rein, Teut, pure and ehr, Du, honour, 

RAINER 0 4. 4. of an unblemiſhed character] a ſir- 
name. 

RRNIXx ED [q Running Mead] a place between Windſor 
and Stanes, remarkable for being the rendezvouz of the 
barons againſt king Fobn. 

RRERTTON [probably of rein, 'Teut. clean and ton, Sax. 
town, i. e. clean town] a town in Derbyſhire, memorable 


for the overthrows of ZEthelbald and Buthred, two kings 


of the Mercii. | 

RRUBEN [LAN. Heb. z. e. the ſon of viſion] the 
eldeſt ſon of Facob by Leah. 

Ric HARD [of nic, Sax. rich and heart, i. e. liberal or 
free-hearted, as Verſtegan ſuppoſes ; but of pic and aerd, 
Du. nature, Skinner] a proper name of men. 

RicyBoRouGH [called anciently Bichherg, by the 
Helß Rych-cuſplh, i. e. the ſandy ford, by the Saxons 
Reptimu's)] a place in Kent. | | 

ICHMOND [of pic rich and mund, Sax. peace or 
mund, Sax. a mouth] a town in Surrey near the Thames. 

RING WOOD [called anciently Regnewood, and was the 
metropolis of the people called Regni, 9. d. the wood or 
my of the Regni into which they fled for fafety] in Hamp- 

oe; +=; W 
RIs IN o, a place in Norfolk, memorable for a caſtle cal - 


led Riſing- caſtle on account of its ſituation. 


Riv Rs [of de vipariis, i. e. of the banks) a ſirname. 
RopekrT [of nave, Sax. counſel and beophd, Sax. fa- 
mous] a proper name of men. 


 RocuyxrsTxR [Whope cea}'Tep, Sax. probably ſo cal- 


led of viche, F. a rock and ceaſ den, i. e. a caftle or city 
on a rock] a city and biſhop's ſee in Kent. | 
Ropxtkick [of Pave counſel and Pc, Sax. rich] a pro- 
per name of men. | 
Roxx ſof rugh, Teut. and geren, to deſire, . one 
deſirous of reſt according to Kilian, or gard a guardian, 
according to others] a proper name of men. ä 
* | 5 


Rors rox Ig. Reifta's-town, of Ruiſta a pious lady, who 
in the time 2 ſet up a crucifix there] a 
town in Hertfordbive. | & 4; 5 
Ros AMu xp [of voſa the roſe mundi of the world, or 
roſa and mund, Sax. from her roſy· coloured lips] the 
daughter of William lord Clifford, mother to Wiltiam Tong. 
ola; "Rigg carl of Sali and paramour to king 
RoTHERHITHE [of pz odr, Br.] a bound, or threſ- 


hold, and hithe, 5. e. the bank of the bound, or limit, by 


_ of the river Anton, dividing Kent from the Tvine- 
s, 

RowLand {of nov or hade, Sax. counſel and land, 
7. a counſellor to his country, as Camden ſuppoſes ; but 
Verſtegan derives it of row, Du. peace and land, 9. the 

e- maker of his country] a proper name of men. 

RurF1Ns: hall, Smithfield, a place in the county of 
London, ſo called becauſe trials of skill in feats of arms or 
ſtrength were play d by ruffianly people. aq 

 RumNey [anclently called Romenal, probably of the 
Romans who firſt landed on that ſhore] a place in Kent. 

Runs EY [Rum ez, Sax.] a town in Hampſvire, no- 
table for a nunnery built there by king Edgar. | 

Russ ERL [of veux, F. red, or of rowſſeaw, F. and el di- 
minutive, 9. d. a little reddiſh] a ſirname. 


8 | 


Acy Foreſt [prob. q. Salſey or Salicetum a place abound - 
ing with willows] a foreſt in Northamptonſbive, 
SAFFRON Walden [ſo called of Saffron, a wall and ven, 
Sax. a dale] a town in Eſſex, ſo called from ſaffron grow- 
ing in great plenty there. 
SALISBURY g [SeaNiybYyNi1F, Sax. 9. d. dry town; for 
SARISBURY 8 the old town ſtood on an hill, where 
was no water; but the new city is ſituate in a valley, and 
a little brook runs through its ſtreets] a city and biſhop's 
ſee in Viliſbire. 
Saus oN HY, Heb. i. e. here the ſecond time j on 
of the judges, of Iſrael. | 
SAMUEL WOV, Heb, i. e. heard of God] the name 
of a prophet. | 
SANBALLAT [U7AJD, Heb. #. e. a bramble hid in ſe- 
cret] an enemy to the Jews, who was about to rebuild 
the temple, | 
SANDON [g. Sandy-town] in Kent, 
SARAH [J, Heb. i. e. dame or miſtreſs] the name 
of a woman, ; 
SATAN, NUV, Heb. J. H an adverſary] the devil. 
Saul [IN, Heb. i. e. asked or lent] the firſt king of 


Iſrael. 


Sax. 9. d. a town or fort by a ſharp-picked rock. 

SCARSDALE [yceaNNeY, Sax: ſcars or rocks and dale] 
a valley in Devonſfbire ; alſo a ſirname. 

SEATER [Seaven, Sax.] an idol worſhipped by our 
Saxon anceſtors on rey - the form of this idol was an 
old man on a pillar ſtanding on a fiſh, holding in his 
right hand a pail of water full of fruits, and à whale 
or fiſh in his left. | | 

SEATON [g. d. Sea-town] in Devonſbire, | 

SEGH1D [of yrge victory or yacce a fight, Sax. and 
bill ]} a place in Northumberland. 


SELBY [of yel, Sax. good and by an habitation, the 
alſo a 


name of a place, and ſirname, 
SENACHER18B [AHD Heb. i. e. the bramble of de- 
ſtruction] the name of a king of Aria. . 
SENI [of St. Lizy] a ſirname. 
SENTLS [of St. Loyd] a ſirname. 
SENTLOWw [of St. Lowp, i. e. St. Tove] a firname. 


Snor Alp [of Geo, Sax. the ſight and yNeve,Sax. peace! 


a king of the Baff. Saxon. 


SHADRACK UN, Heb. i. e. a little tender dug] one 


1 the three Jews who were preſerved in the burning fiery 
urnace. f | 

SHAFTSBURY [of yeeafe, Sax. a ſhaft or arrow, and 
bun a town; but Camden chooſes to derive it of a ſpire 
ſteeple] a town in Dorſethire, ese. | 
_ SHAMGER, LN, Heb. i. e, deſolation of ſtrangers] 
one of the judges of Iſrael. a 

SukRN f ſo called from its ſh anciently a country 
ſcat of the kings of England ſituate on the river of Thames 
in Surry, now called Richmond. © * 
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called in Latin Ouina 
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of ovis a ſheep} an iſle in the county Sfr. {Su'BFalc, Sax, 4, & South folk or people in 


applied to the Meſſuh, 1 
HOBBURY [of Fee, San. a ſhoe and byNig, Sax. a 
town] a place in Her. | | 


SHOOBERY "eſs, part of a great flat, which begins be- 


low Lee town, about a mile from the ſhore, and runs down 
the Thames to the north-eaſt end of the Whittaker, - | 

SHOREHAM [ScoNcham, Sax. ]. a port in Suſſer. 

SHREWSBURY (of YeNybe, Sax. a ſhrub and bYN1g, 
a town] the county-town of Shrogßbire. 

*StDENHAM [probably of Jive long and ham, Sax.] a 
town in Devonſßpire and elſewhere, 

$16EBERT [of Y1ge, Sax. victory and beo hh, Sax, fa- 
mous] a king of the Eaft-Angles, KS 
> $SIGISMUNÞ [either of Y1ge 2 mund, Sax. peace 
9. d. one who procures peace by victory, or of Yige and 
mund a mouth, 9. d. one who overcomes enemies by fair 
words, Verſtegan] a name of men. b 

SILCESTER [belceayTepn, Sax. i. e. a great or fair 
town] in Hampfbire. 

SILUR Es, the name of a people who anciently inbabit- 
ed South-Wales. | 2 

SIMON y, Heb. #. e. hearing] a proper name of 
men. 

Stow: V, Heb. drineſs] a mountain in Judea. 

Sto College, a college in London near Cripplegate, found- 
ed by Thomas White, D. D. for the uſe of the clergy of 
the city and liberties, with appartments and proviſion for 
the maintenance of 20 poor people. 

SITTINBOURN [ $1TTmgbounn of yixcan to fir and 
bonn, Sax. a ſpring, 9. d. the fountain of the natives] a 
town in Kent, 

SNELL {Snell, Du. Schnell, Teut. 1/el, F. Cwift or 
nimble] a name. 

So po [d]], Heb.] one of the 5 cities in the land of 
Canaan, which were deſtroy d by fire. 

SoLoMON [Y, Heb. i. e. peaceable] king Da- 
vid 's ſon, | 

SoL way Frith [i. e. the port of Selgovians, of Selgur, 
Brit. 2, e. the ſalt wave or ſea, or of Sail go, Tang. of 
the Scotobrigantes, the ſalt ſea, Baxter. 

SorHIA [oopia, Gr. wiſdom] a proper name of wo- 
men. 

SOPHRONIA [oopegvia, Gr. i. e prudence, temperance 
or ſobriety] a proper name of women. 

SOUTHAMPTON [of the river Anton and South] a fa- 
mous ſea-port town in Hampſoire. 

SouTHwaRK [Sou'dpeNc, Sax.) i. e. a building on the 
ſouth ſide of the city of London. 

SPENCER [le diſpenſier, F. i. e. a ſteward] a ſirname. ' 


STAFFORD [of Stax, Sax. and ford] the county-town 


of Staffordßbire. 
STAMFORD [bTamyoN®, Sax.] a town in Lincolnfbire 


which furniſhes us with this old ſaying, as mad as the bai- 


ting bull of Stamford, which had its riſe as follows: In the 
reign of king Jobn, William earl of Warren, who was lord 
of that town, walking on his caſtle-walls, ſaw in the mea- 
dows adjoining two bulls fighting for a cow, till the but- 
cher's dogs being rouzed therewith, purſued one of the 
bulls (being made mad with the noiſe and multitude) 
quite throu 5, the town; at which fight the earl was ſo 
pleas'd and delighted, that he gave the caſtle- meadows, 
where the duel of the bulls firſt began, to be a common 
to the butchers of the town, after the firſt graſs had been 
mown or eaten, on condition that, for the centinuance of 
the ſport, annually they ſhould find a mad bull to be bait- 
ed the day fix weeks before Chriſtmas-day. | 

STANEs [of rana, Sax. ſtones] a town in Mzadleſex. 

STANLEY [of ran and leag, Sax. a field, i. e. Stony- 
feld] a ſirname. 


STANTON [of yan and Tun, Sax. q, Stony town] a 


ſirname. _ | 
STERNE [Dtebun heath] a town a mile eaſtward of 
83 v8 5 | 
SriGANp (of y@1gan, Sax. to climb, g. d. the climber] 
an archbiſhop of Canterbury, about the time of William the 
Conqueror, | | | [4 FO IP 7 


Srow [Ycop, Sax. a place] a ſirname, 


afition to the inhabitants of Norfolk” a ſouthern county 


K rr *. | GS — 

DU R EBIT LI. e. ure in re. 255 

* 6 Dub, Heb. 5: e. a lily] a name of wo- 
n bp © 0 » 1} "- | 


- Suss#®x [Su rex, 2. d. Somth-Saxons or Saxony bs 
then — 5 England, LID 1 

SUTHWELL L. e, the ſouth well] a place in Notting- 
hamforre, where St, Paubine, archbiſhop of Tork, baptized 
the people of that country in the riyer Trent. 

— oN [q, 4. NN a yn in Devonſbirs, 

WALDALE (of the river Swa i 

1 [ river Small and Dale) a place in 

SWITHIN [of pid greatly and hea, Sax. high, Camten| 
a famous biſhop of Wincheſter, celebrated for his picty and 
canoniſcd for a ſaint. | | 


T 


T* ERTON [of Taman the name of a river and tun 
Sax. the name of a town. : 


TEWKSBURY [Theocyby ig, Sax. of ſome ſaint Theocs] 
the name of a place. 

 Tyuames [Thameſis, L. fo called on account of the 
meeting together of the two rivers Thame and Oſe? or 
Tſes | 1 chief river of Great Britain, which takes its riſe 
in Glocefterſbire, runs up to Oxford, and thence to London. 
The ſea flows up it from the caſtward gently eighty miles 
towards the weſt, almoſt as far as Kingſton, and from thence 
to. Oxford, and many miles farther, boats are drawn for 
above two hundred. | 

THETFORD. [of the river Thet and ford] formerly a 
biſhop's ſee in the county of Norfolk. 

THIRLEWALL Caſtle [of *1Þlian, Sax. to bore through 
and wall] a caſtle in Northumberland, ſo called becauſe the 
Scots, when they invaded England, made ſeveral holes or 
gaps in the wall, which had been built by the emperor 
Severus to part the two kingdoms. | 

Tax1sTLEWORTH [anciently called Ciſtletorth of Ziyle, 
Sax. an hoſtage and poN'd, Sax. a court or hall, becauſe 
the hoſtages from foreign countries were kept there by the 
Weft-Saxon kings] a town in Middleſex, 

HOMAS [Owuds, Gr. NT, Syr. of ON, Heb. 
double, and thence called A/3vu@-, Gr. i. e. of two hearts, 
on account of his doubling] one of the 12 apoſtles, 

Txokr [Dog, Sax.] an idol of great efteem among the 
ancient Saxons, &c. equally with the Fupiter of the Ro- 
mans, and called the Thunderer or God of thunder, &Fc. 

Tu oR H [DoNp, Sax. ] a village; alſo a ſirname, 


name. 

TiMoTHY [Tui Dee, Gr. an honourer of God] a pro- 
per name of men 

TiNMOUTH , [of the river Tine and mou d, Sax. ] the 
name of a ſea- port. 

TosB1an [War, Heb. i. e. the goodneſs of God] a 
proper name of men. : 

TornET [ID, Heb. i. e. a drum] a valley where 
the Ammondes ſacrificed their children to Moloch, and cau- 
ſed drums to be beat to hinder their cries from being 
heard. | . 

TR EKINGHAM Ig. 4. three kings town, of 3 Danifo 
kings ſlain in battle] a town in Lincolnſpire. | 

TRINOBANTEs [of trenant, C. Br. a town in a val- 
ley, the country being lower and lower, as it draws near- 
er to the Thames, in the manner of a valley, Camden ; and 
not of Troja nova, as ſome derive it] the people who an- 
ciently inhabited the counties of Middleſex and Eſſex. 

TRxuUBR1iDGE [Thu dh-by rz, Sax. i. e. a ſecure town] 
a town in = county - of Kent, | 23 

TusAr [Y, Heb, i. e. born or worldly] one of 
the ſons of Faphbet. | | 

Tus AL KAIN U- DAN. 2. e. worldly poſſeſſion or 
the bird's neſt of the world] the firſt inventor of curious 
ſmiths work. 71 9 8 a | 


THROCKMORTON I. d. the rock Moor-town] a fir- 
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rei [of pealSati, 'Sax. to govern and pinhan,/ t& 
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angel. 


Ussrokp 8 li. e. the ford of Ubba or Ufa the firſt King 
 UpgrorDd 5 of the Eaf-EngliÞ] the name of a Village. 
VnaruULAM lof vir lan ui, Brit 7. e. upon the Bank of 
the river Baxter] a town now called 87. Albans. | 
VinceNnT {Yincentins of vincere, L. to overcome] a pro- 
name of men, 
VIũ TRT Ward, ſo called becauſe anciently the wines 
were landed and laid up in vaults there. | 
St. Andrew UNDER$SHAPT of Portſoken or Aldgate Ward, 


London. This church took its name of Underßaſt, from a 


eat ſhaft or may- pole which was formerly ſet up in the 
middle of the ſtreet, before the ſouth-door of the church; 
which ſhaft, when it was erected, was higher than the 
ſteeple. This ſhaft or may. pole had never been erefted 
after Evil May-day, ſo called on account of an inſurrection 
of the apprentices, &c. inſt aliens, in the year 1517, 
but was laid on hooks, and under the pent-houſes of a row 
of houſes and alley-gate, called Shaſt-alley in Lime-ftreet 
ward, till in the reign of 1 VI, one Sir Stepben, 
a curate of St. Katharine s Chriſt church, preaching at St. 
Paul s- Ceſi, told the people, that this ſhaft was made an 
idol, by giving the name of Undeyfaft to the church: 


. Whereupon, in the afternoon of that Sunday, the neigh- 


bours, over whoſ” doors the ſhaft hung, having firſt dined 


to make themſelves ſtrong, took the ſhatt off from tlie 


hooks, where it had hung for 32 years, and ſaw'd it in 
pieces, every man taking ſo much as had lain over his 


remiſes. | ; 
| Ur BAN [Urbanus, L. courteous] a proper name of men. 


UrDEHEAD [of oN®, Sax, an edge and bead, 9. d. a 
piked promontory] a place in Scotland. I 
Urs [Urus, L. in the Roman time it waſhed Jſurium 
a tovn of the Brigantines now called Aldborough. Urns was 
afterwards by the Saxons called Oupe, Sax. now Owſe] a 
river in Tori hire. | | p 
 Urian CU, Heb. i. e. the fire of Jab or Febovab] 
one of king. David's chief captains. NH 
URIEL 7e, i. e. the fire of God] the name of an 


221k dp, Heb. i. e the goat of God] a proper 


NAME. 
UW Ainrrnzt ſof vain a marſh and xleed a ſtream, 
Ser Baxter] the name of a place. 8 
WARM AN [. 4. watchman] the title of a chief ma- 
giſtrate of Rippon in Toriſpire; alſo a proper name. 
| WartzRook took its name of a brook which anci- 
ently ran through the ſtreet, and Wall, probably that ſtream 
of water let through the wall of the city about Moorgate. 
Walpwin Tor pealdan, Sax. to rule and piunan, 
WALWIN Sax. to win] a proper name of men. 
WIL FLEET [of pall, Sax. a wall and fleor, Sax. a 
river, &c. ] a place in Eſſex noted for oiſters. 
WaLLinGFORD [Dualengaxop® and Wallengzafonpy, 
Sax. of gual hn, C. Br. i. e. the old wall and ford] a 
town in Berkſtire, | 
WALLTOWN, a place in No#thamberland, anciently a 
royal palace, where Segbert, king of the Eaft Saxons, was 
baptized by St. Paulinus. | 
ALLISEND Li. e. the end of the wall or trenches] a 
place in Northumberland. 992 . 
WaI MER [probably of pall, Sax. and mare, L. the 
fea, 9. d. a ſea-wall] a place in Kent | kv 18 
WaLSINGHAM [of p#l, Sax. a whirlpool of pzlpan, 
Sax. to wallow and ham, Sax. an habitation,” 9. 4. a dirty 
boggy town; or of pæhpe, Sax. ſoutherny 
there in t plenty] a town in Norfolk, . from whence 
comes a ſirname. 6.1 | Irre 
WarxR [of palv, Sax. a wood and beg à maſter, or 
of pealvan, Sax. to rule and hehe, Sax. an a 
name of me. | 
WALTHAM [of yealv, Sax. a wood and Pain, Sax an 
habiration, 9. d. a town by a uod] a town in Efſex famous 
for a ſtately abby, whoſe abbot was a member of parlia- 
ment. | | | a | 
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_——Witwick [of bold big, Brit. 1. 4 the head of rigs 
food, Baxter] the name of a place. 2 


Al RN TINA [Falentimes, L. of valent ſtron g, mighty) 
V a proper name of men, and particularly of a Up . 
. Rome. 
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W 7 proper name or ſirnamee. a 

WANDSWORTH (anticntly called Wandleſworth of the 
river Wandle or Vandali and pa d, Sax; a village, or, as 
others ſuppoſe, - of vand, Dan. water and worth, 9g. 4 
a town by the water-fide] a rown ſituate on the of 
the river Thames in Surrey. | | \ ot 

WaNnsSbikn Ii. e. Woden's te, or the ditch of /Foden or 

Oden, a God worſhipped by the Saxons ſuppoſty to be rhe 
ſame with the Mer of the Romans) a' prodigious lon 

ditch in Wiltfire, anciently the limit of the he, Sagen ny 


Merci. 


WaRDpwick [of Huicrii or Iceni and neaNt; Sax. 7, e. 
a 82 of the people called Iceni, Baxter] the name of 
a' place. 
Ax [of Dean, Sax. a ditch made to keep off the 
overflowing of the water] a town in Hertfordfbire b 
WARRINGTON (var o tin ut, Brit, i. e. upon the rivet 
Tine, Baxter| the name of a place. EY | b 
Warwick [of guarth, C. Br. a ſafeguard or garriſon 
and pic, Sax. a port or city, according to Camden; Som- 
ner ſays it was anciently called Wearing Mic of peaping a 
wear and Pic, Sax. a fort; The Welp call it Car leon, 
i e. tſſe camp of the Legion, becauſe there the major 
of rhe Dalmatian horſe ated under the command of the 
duke of Britain] the county town of Warwickſhire. 
WATLING ftreet [ſome ſuppoſe it to be ſo called of vi- 
tellianus a Roman; but Somnerus ſuppoſes of perla, Sax. 
a beggar ot pedlian, Sax. to beg, * ats conſtantly 
ſat in that ſtreet to ask alms] It was one of the 4 Roman 
ſtreets or high ways, dividing London in the mi dſt from ſouth 
to north, reaching from Dover to London, Dun ſtable, Touceftey, 
Atterfton and the Severn-near the Wrekin. in Shropſbire, ex- 
tending it ſelt to Angleſey in Wales. The three other Romas 
* — or ways were IKeneld ſtreet, Efminage ftreet, and the 
Foſſe: | | n 329 \ | T 
_  WenTs8BRxck [of the river nt and beck, Dan. a river] 
a little river in Northumberland, by the fide of which the 
town Called Glenoventa auciently ſtood. 
WokTH [Weon'd, Sax. a farm] Hence many of our 
country-villages end in worth, as Thiſt lecnorth, Maud ſcrorth, Qc. 
W=xsTBURY [i. e. Weſtern-town] a town in Hampßbire. 
WxrsTCHESTER (is fo called to diftinguiſh it from 
Chefter upon the ſtreet in Durbam, which lies to the eaſt as 
this does to the weſt, The Saxons called it Leaga.-ccaYten 
Sax, i. e. the legion's town, becauſe 'a ' Roman legion di 
quarter there. $54. e in i 
WxSsTMINST ER [Weyvminyrvge, Sax.] took its name 
from its weſtward ſituation and a minſter or abbey founded 
there by Sebert, king of the Eaſt Saum, out of the ruins 
of a temple of Apollo, which ſtood there and fell by an 
earthquake about the year of our lord 6053. 1 
Wzxevy MOUTH lie. the mouth of the river Wey] a port- 
town in Dorſeiſbire. | | 
Wyralty [of pellian, Sax: to be full of ſprings and 
— a field, 9. d. a field well-watered] a place in Lan- 
caſbire. 1 
Wuirsv i. e. a white town or bay, called in the 
0 time dd heane Theale, i. e: Strean's hill] a place in 
orkfpive. 
W. ITE-HALL Tork place, built by cardinal IWoolſey, 
and taken from him by king Henry VIII | 
WHiTNEy [of hyid, Sax. white and ea Sax. water, of 
1ze, Sax an iſland] a town in Oxfordſive. ; 
The Ile of WiGnt [called ancientliy Whixland, Sax. 
i e. white land, and alſo Wic ea, Sax. the % called it 
Guith, which ſignifies a diviſion or ſeparation, becauſe it 
was thought that this iſland was formerly cut off and ſe- 
parated from the reſt of England by tlie force of rhe ſeas 
An land over-againſt Portſmouth and over-againft South- 
 bampton, | 
| W 18 MORE [WiganZemenNe, Sax. probably bf pic, Sax. 
a fortreſs and Mohn, Sax. a moor] a town ih Herefordſbire. 


4 


grow ing be 2 WIGS TOWN [of big, Brit. or paßan, Sax: to Wag and 


vun a town} the name of a place 
A W1LBERHAM [anciently called WilbupZham, of pile, 
Sar. wild and bun and ham, Sax.] a town in Kent, 


J a proper... WALoocks [of wald à wood and cock, 7. d. wood- 


Wilcox cock] a ſirname. 8 
WiIIERRHO [of pilla, Sax. a will and xpeve, Sax. peace] 


a proper name. ; 7 
n Needle, a natrow hole in the church of 
Rippon in ToykPire, in which in times of old they me 
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ported to be thus: thoſe whO were chaſte did hy 1 
th it; but thoſe who had vidlated their ity, 
were ſtopp'd and held faſt after a miraculous manner. 
W1tt1amM [of guild helm, Du. 4,4. harnefs'd with a 
ded helmet; but others derive it of viol helm, i. e. 


e ſhield or defence of many] a proper name of men. 
WII ro [of the: brook Miley and don, Sax. ] à place 


in Hilipire. 


Wil rsHinx [anciently Wil revva, Sax. either from 
the town -#ilton or the river Willey and YeTTa, Sax, i. e. 


the neighbouring inhabitants] the county of Wilts. 


WinsLRTOM {called Wibandune, Sax. or, as Som nor 
writes, Wibbandune and derives it of one Wibba ſuppoſed 
to have been the builder and dune, Sax. an hill] a town 
in Surrey, 

WimuNnD [I. e. ſacred peace] a proper name of men. 

WiINANDERMBRE [ſome derive it of Pine, Sax. plea- 
ſant, pad, Sax a ford and mee, Sax. a marſh] in Weſt- 


More land. 


* Winnurn [Windbupnham, Sax. Mindagledp, C Br. 


f. 6 a town between two rivers] a place in Dorſetſpire. 

Wincacoms [Wincel-combe, Sax. of 122 Sax. a 
corner and combe, Sax. a valley, 4. d. a valley encompaſ- 
Kd on each fide with hills] in Gloce ſterſpire. 

WiIxcAHELs EA [Wancelyea of pincel a corner nd ea, 
Sax. water or iF e, Sax. an iſle] a port in Suſſex. 

WidchzsrRR [WinronceaYTen, Sax. the Cambro- 
Britons uſed to call it Caer gubi, 5. e. the white city, be- 
cauſe it is built on a chalky ſoil] a city and biſhop's ſee 


in Hampſbire, 


WIN DHAM [i. e. Wimund's home] a place in Norfolk, 
'WinpsoR [anciently called Winvele-Yhopan, Sax. 
9g. d. winding ſhore, becauſe ot the winding of the river in 
_ place] a town in Berkſvire where is a caſtle and royal 
alace, 
n WiNnFRED [of pinnan, Sax. to win and xPeDe, Sax. 
peace] the name of the Engliſs-Saxon apoſtle of the Ger- 
mant, who was afterwards called Zoniface by pope Gregory; 
alſo an. EngliÞ. virgin ſaint, who is ſtoried to have been 
revived or brought to life again by Bruno the prieft, after 
her head had been cut off by Cradocus, and that thence 
ſprang St. Winefred's well in Flitfire. ; 
WIN DWIDFIEID [of pinnan, Sax. to conquer and 


field on account of a victory obtained there by Oſwin, king 


of Northumberland over Penda the Mercian] a place in Tork- 


Hire. 


WITrUuRRINOGTON [of pydepian, Sax. to wither and 
dune, Sax. an hill, 4. d. a dry or parched hill] a place in 
Northumberland. 

W1v ELSCOMB [Meevel a weeſel and combe, Sax. a val- 
ley} a place in Somerſetfbive. | 

Wok [of Wevan, Sax. Moeden, Du. Muten, Teut. 
to be wood or mad, . d. the furious God, g. d. he that 
inſpir d a warlike fury into the minds of men] a God of the 


Goths, Germans and Saxons, the ſame with Mars of the Ro- 


man; his ſtatue was ſet up with a Panoply or compleat 
armour, and a drawn ſword + from him Wedneſday took its 


WoLpsBuURyY [of Pole, Sax. an hill and Bun Z, Sax. 
a town] a place in Wilgbire. 


Fug % Fo) 


* 


tree or of Trop, Sax. 4 place] a 
A and park in 
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WoL rk nd [of ulph, Sax. help or aid and neve ar 
counſel, q. helpful pH. + n of neve, Sax. 


e A. c. 816. | 


0O0DWARD [of pubu, Sax. wood and garde, F. a 
warden, 9. d. a warden or keeper of the wood] a firname 
Woopkoos (of puve, Sax. wood and Fe fe xa, Sax a 
ur of a wood or a foreſter] a ſi name 
Woods rocx [of pude and FTocce, Sax. ** ſtock of a 
ce, ancient! 
Oxforaſoive. * -_ R ; wid 
ORCESTER [called WeFzeoNnacea)Cen, alſo Wine- 
ceay cen of pine, Sax. a foreſt and ceaY Ten, Sax, a town 
or city; the Romans called it Wigornia, of the Wiccii anci- 


ent inhabitants of the place] a city and biſhop's fee. 


WokTu [poh'S, Sax. a court or farm] a termination 
joined to the names of places, as Wandſworth, 


Wax txyam [Wricclerham, Sax., of ppreely, Sax 


wreaths and ham. Sax. a village] a place in Denbighfire. 


; WroxETER [WPecen-ccal ven, Sax. J a place in Shrop- 


WouLeans (of Ulphep, Sax. an helper] a king of the 
Mercii, founder of the abbey at Peterborowgh, now a cathe- 
dral church, KEE: 


Y 


Y AnzeouaY [ d. Veſpaſtan's bury or town] a town 
in Wiltfire, famous for a trench and wall of Roman 
workmanſhip, ſaid to be caſt up or made by Veſpaſi an. 
YarMoUTH [of the river Tare and mouth] a 

ſea-port and harbour in Norfolk. 

ARROW [of Fyhay, Sax. fens] a place in the bi- 
ſhoprick of Durham, memorable an account of its having 
been the bitth- place of Venerable Bede. 


York {Eupe-pic or Eoue - yic of cuenc a wild boar 


and pyc, Sax. a place of refuge, q.d. a ſafe retreat or re- 
fuge from the wild boars which were numerous in the fo- 
- of Gautries, as Verſtegan ſuppoſes. ] It was called 
Eboracum by the Romans; the next city of account in 
England to London, memorable on account of the death of 


two em rs Severus and Comftantius Chlorus, and alſo for 


Conftantine the Great. 


Z 


ABuLoN []?AY, Heb, f. e. a dwelling- place] one of 
the 12 ſons of Jacob. 

ZACHARIAH [Ig of J), Heb. a memorial and 
iT of the Lord] the name ofa et - 

ZEDEKIAH [DR. Heb. i. e. the juſtice or righteouſ- 
nefs of the Lord] a king of udab. | 

 ZERUBBABEL 

Z,O0K OBABEL 


Zimki UR, Heb. i. e. a ſong, &c. an uſurpet of 
the kingdom of 1/rael, who flew Bla his maſter, 


having been the birth place 


an archbi- 
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* * ©, ABBREVIATIONS made uſe of in this following Work.  - 


A. for Arabick * - | F.of L. French of Latin N North Country. r. Saxon. | | 
P, Britin. Or. | Greek, . Old Ward» . | & Scorch. + 
C. Country Word. H, Hebrew, O, C. Old Character. 8. L. Statute Law. 
C. By. Welſh. © H. P. Hunting Phraſe. O. F. Old French, Span. Spaniſh. _. 
ch. Chaldee. E. T. Hunting Term. O. L. Old Latin. S. P. Sea Phraſe. . 
0. T. Civil Law. nal. Italian | O. P. Old Phraſe. IS. T. Sea Term. Ss 
C.T. Chymical Term. E. Latin. I. R. Old Record. IS. W. Seri 
Dan. Daniſh. ö L. P. Law Phraſe. O. 8. Old Statute. Syr. —_ 
Ds, Dutch. L T. Law Term. P. 7. Phyfical Term. Trat. Teutonick o Anticnt. 
F. of Fr. French. M. P. Military Phraſe. P. . Poctical Word. | Sa 
F. L. Foreſt Law. M. T. Military Term. | I | 
— — — — — ctagcigbatum—= 
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N ADpENOGRAPHY, for treaty read treatiſe. In na- 
tural Ac NTS after the word produce add one fort 
of effect with an incapacity to produce. In Al ET 

after #ryal of dele an. In AuAr As Is inſtead of our read 

or. In ANEMOSCOPE after Air add or wind. In Ax d- 

NA inftead of [with Surgeons] read [ot dyy&r Gr. to 

ſtrangle or fuffocate]. In ANNo Domini inſtead of 

from the date read in the date. In ANnTacipa leave 
out the word like. For ANTipas1s read Antiſpaſis, 

In Ayoprox1s leave out any. For Theatrical ARIT H- 

METICK read theorical. For numerous ARITHMETICK 

read numeral, In Dyadic ARiTHMETICK leave out de- 

cade, In Ass EMBL RE for Line is being leave out is. For 

AUDItNDo and determinando read terminando. In Ad c- 

por k add [of ay:x5or&- not publiſhed) In Ar ot ox 

[aworoia of droroyiw read or dToroyiouar T refute or 
ainſay ] an excuſe or defence, a diſcourſe or writing in de- 

— of a perſon, For Coxs PIT RATION E read conſpira- 


In the Dedication in Page 2 line 19 for never read ever. 
Theſe errors are what, for want of opportunity before the 
publication, I have obſery'd,”but doubt not but that there are 
many more (as in a work of this bulk and variety, may 
reaſonably be expected) which, however I hope, are nei- 
ther ſo many nor ſo great, but that the candid reader, as 
they occur, will be able to correct, and impute rather to 
= procipicancy of the preſs, than to the negligence of 
author, | 


The conftruftion and uſe of Nepier's Bones happening to 
be omitted in their proper place, it is inſerted here. 

They are rods, Plates, or Lamellz of wood, metal, paſte- 
board, or other matter of an oblong form (as in the ta- 
ble) and each divided into 9 little ſquares; each of which 
is reſolved into two tables l . 

In theſe little ſquares are written the numbers of the mul - 
tiplication table, in ſuch order as that the units, or right 
hand figures, are found in the right hand triangle, and 
the tens on the left hand figures in the left hand triangle; 
ſee the table. | | | | 
The ufe of them in multiplication. Ks 

. To multiply any given number by another ; diſpoſe the 
Lamelle in fuch oa, that the top figures may exhibit the 
multiplicand, and then join the Lamella of units on the 
left hand, in which ſeek the right hand figure of the 
multiplicator ; and write out the other numbers which 
correſpond to it in the ſquares of the other Lamellz, add- 


ing the ſeveral numbers which occur in the ſame Rhumb 


together and their ſums, And after the ſame manner 
write out the other numbers which correſpond to the other 


figures of the multiplicator; and diſpoſe n „ 36738 N ws ES * 


the ſexeral Numbers into one ſuun. 


another as in the common Multiplication; and; then 


* 


| As for Example, 

If 6123 is to be multiply d by 3 56, having tabulated the 
multiplicator, the ſeveral products thereof into each figure 
of the multiplier you are directed to by the Index; which 
being added together (reſpe& being had to the due placing 
their ſum) is 2179788, which is the product of 6123 by 
356. | | | | 
l 6123 

— 2 
36738 
3061 


+ 18369 
2779788 


The Uſe of Nepier's Bones in Diviſion: 

Diſpoſe the Lamellæ ſo that the uppermoſt Figures may 
exhibit the diviſor, to theſe join the Lamella of units on 
'the left hand. Deſcend under the diviſor till you come to 
thoſe figures of the dividend, wherein it is firſt required 
how oft the diviſor is found, or at leaſt the next les num- 
ber, which is to be ſubtrated from the dividend, and write 
down the number correſponding to this in the place of u- 
nits for a quotient. Determine the other parts of the quo- 
tient after the ſame manner, and the diviſton will be com- 


pleated. 
c As for Example, | 
Thus, if 2199788 is to be divided by 6123, it will 


give in the 8 356. 
Having diſpos d the Lamellz, or tabulated the diviſor 


6123, I ſee that 6123 cannot be had in 2179 ; therefore I 
take 5 places, and on the rods fading a number that is e- 

ual, or next lefs to 21797, which is 18369, that is, 3 times 

e diviſor ; ſet 3 in the quotient, and ſubtract 18369 from 
the figures above, and there reſts 3428 ; to which add 8, 
the next figure of the dividend, and ſeek again on the rods 
for it, or the nextleſs, which being found to be 5 times, 
ſet 5 in the quotient, and ſubtract 30615 from 34288, and 
there reſts 3673; to which add 8 the laſt figure in the di- 
vidend, and finding it to be 6 times the diviſor, ſer 6 in 


the quotient. | 
6123)2179788(356 

18369 

— cc 

NY 34288 | 5 
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T. Cox, ar the Lamb inder the Royal-Excliange, A®Colleftion of TRACTS, | 


. 
N i 


on various Subjects. Written by THOMAS CHUBB. Cont ain, 


HE Supr of the Father aſſerted : Or, cight 
Arguments from Scripture to prove, that the Son 


is a Heing inferior and ſubordinate to the Father, and 


that the Father alone is the ſupreme God. Firſt Printed 


in the Year 1715. 8 
II. The Supremacy of the Father yindicated ; Or, Ob- 
ſervations on Mr. Claggett's Book, entituled, Arianiim ana- 
tomia d. Wherein is ſhewn, that what Mr. Claggett, and 
others, call Chriſt's divine Nature, is fo far from bei 


the real and very Son of God, that, on the contrary, it 


is the very Father of God's Son. 2 
III. An Appendix, being an Enquiry concerning. the 
Perſonal Character of the "Hon of God, and what is ne- 
ceſſary to be believed concerning him; and likewiſe into 
the Senſe and Meaning of our Fonda Words, viz, Except 

e believe that I am he, ye ſhall die in your Sins, as in 
* viii. 24. 


IV. An Enquiry concerning Property, wherein is eonſi- 


der'd Liberty of Conſcience, 
V. An Enquiry concerning Sin, in which is conſidered 
Original Sin. | | 
I. An Enquiry concerning Juſtification, 


VII. An Enquiry concerning the Senſe and Meaning 
of our Lord's Words, viz. Son, thy Sins be forgiven thee, 
as in Mark. ii | 


VIII, An " ER concerning Sinners Deliverance from 
Condemnation ; wherein the Caſe of Chriſt's Satisfaction is 
conſidered, and impartially ſtated, according to the Scrip- 
ture Account of ir. 

IX. An Enquiry concerning the Juſtice of God. 

X. An Enquiry concerning Infinite Juſtice, and Infinite 
Satisfaction. | | 

XI. An Enquiry conceming Faith and Myſteries : Or, 


a four-fold Enquiry ; firſt, what Faith is; ſecondly, what 


the Object of Faith is; thicdly, what a Myſtery is; fourth- 
ly, whether a Myſtery, is the Object of Faith ? 

XII. An Enquiry concerning the Uſe of Reaſon in Mat- 
ters of Revelation. hy 

XIII. An Enquiry concerning Prayer, 

XIV. An Enquiry coucerning the Unity, or Oneneſs 


of the Church, or Body of Chriſt, 


XV. An Enquiry into that important Queſtion, 
Whether Chriſt is ſole King in his own Kingdoms? 
or, Whether the civil Magiſtrate, or the Paſtors in Chriſt's 
Church, are inveſted with Authority to rule Chriſt's Sub- 
jects by making Laws to Airect their Behaviour and Conduct 
in Chriſt's Service? which Laws they (viz. Chriſt's Subjects) 
are obliged in Conſcience to pay altive Obedience to. In 
a Letter to a Gentleman. | 285 | 

XVI. Part of a Letter to another Gentleman, relating 
to the foregoi Enquiry. X > 

XVII. The Previous 4 . with Regard to Reli- 

e conſidered, in order to the 

ettling and determining all other Queſtions on this Sub- 
F XVIII. A Supplement to the Previous Queſtion, with 
Regard to Religion. Wherein ſeveral Objections made to 
the Previous Queſtion are examined, and in which God's 
moral Character is moie fully vindicated. In a Letter to 
a Friend. | | 

XIX. The Caſe of Abraham, with Regard to his of- 
fering up Iſaac in Sacrifice re-examined, In a Letter to a 
Clergyman. We, 
| * A Vindication of God's Moral Character, as to 
the Cauſe and Origin of Evil, both Natural and Mo- 
ral. Wherein the Caſe of Liberty and Neceſſity is con- 
ſidered, with Regard to human Actions. In a Letter to a 
Friend. | 

XXI. A Supplement to the Vindication of God's Mo- 
ral Character. Wherein three ObjeCtions are examined 
two urged againſt the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God, and 
the other againſt human Liberty. 

XXII. A Diſcourſe concerning Perſecution, wherein the 
Grounds upon which Chriſtians afflict and grieve, and be- 


reave cach other of Life, for their different Opinions in 
Matters of Religion, are examined. | 


XXIII. An Examination of Mr. Barclay's Principles, 


with Regard to Man's natural Ability ſince the Fall; as 


laid down in his Book, entitled, An Apology for the 
true Chriſtian Divinity, gas the fame 
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which human Nature is vindicated tro 


vand. Liberty, 


#0 * 
* * 


is held forth and 


"== | 
preached by the People called, in Scorn, Quakers, Where 
is — that the ſaid Principles 8 and in 


that Burden of 
Reproach he has loaded it with. In a 
occaſion d by the great Commendation given to Mr. Bar- 
is þ Performance, in the Britiſh Journal, Numb. XXX. 
a 


now offered to the Conſideration of the People called 


Quakess. | | | 
XXIV. Human Nature vindicated : Or, a Reply to 
Mr. Beaven's Book, entituled, Supernatural Influences ne- 


ceſſary to Salvation; being urth 
Propoſition of Robert Barclay's Apology. Wherein is 
ſhewn, 'That Man. in his natural Capacity, is a Moral A- 


gent; that he has Power, and is at Liberty to do both Good 


a Vindication of the fourth 


and Evil; and conſequently, can render himſelf either ac- 


ceptable or diſplea ſing to his Maker, In a ſecond Letter 
to a Friend. Humbly offered to the Conſideration of the 
People called Quakers. | : 
XV. Some ſhort Remarks upon Dr. Morgan's Tra&, 
entitled, A Letter to Mr Chubb; occaſioned by his two 
Letters ro a Friend, &c. In a third Letter to a Friend. 
H wr offered to the Conſideration of the People called 
uakers. "ON 6 1 a 
XVI. Scripture Evidence conſider d: In a View of the 
Controverſy betwixt the Authot and Mr. Barclays Defen- 
ders, viz. Mr. Beaven and Dr. Morgan. Wherein is ſhewn, 
What Qualifications are abſolutely neceſſary to take place 
in the Bible, in order to render it capable of being che Rule 


of Truth; and that, as it is ſuch a Rule, the followi 


Propoſition, viz. that Man cannot de what is morally Good, 
without a ſu tual Influence, is not, nor cannot be con- 
tained therein. In a fourth Letter to a Friend. Humbly 
offered to the Conſideration of the People call'd Quakers, 

XXVII. Reflections on natural Liberty. Wherein the 
Caſe of Liberty and Neceſſity, when conſider d as a 2 


Foundation for Virtue and Religion, for Rewards and Pu- 


oO 


niſhments, is examined. Occaſioned by Dr. Morgan's 
Tra&, entituled, A Defence of naturaſ and revealed 
gion, Ina fifth Letter to a Friend. ply | 
XXVIII. Some farther Reflections on natural Liberty; 
wherein ſeyeral other Points relating to the Subject are 
conſidered. | C 
XXIX. The Glory of Chriſt: Or, a Diſcourſe upon 
thoſe Wards, as they are in St. Paul's ſecond Epiftle ro the 
Corinthians, Chap. viii. Verſe 23. Wherein is ſhewn, That 
the Chriſtian Salvation is the only proper Expedient to take 
away divine Diſpleaſure, and to render Men truly accepta- 
ble and well pleaſing to God. Humbly offer d to the Cen. 
ſideration of the Modern Deiſts. | Is; 
XXX. A Letter of Thanks to the Author of the Tract, 
entitled, A Friendly Admonition to Mr Chubb; wherein 
the ſeveral 'Things complained of in that Admonition, are 
conſidered, - wil 
XXXI A few Things humbly offer d to the Conſidera- 


tion both of Believers and Unbelievers, in theſe happy Days 


of Liberty of Enquiry. | | 

XX XII. Some ſhort Reflections on Virtue and Happineſs, 
Wherein is ſhewn, That Good and Evil are — in 
the abſtract Nature and Reaſon of Things: That Selfiſh. 


neſs and Benevolence are two diſtindt and independent 


Principles of Action in Man : That Virtue is ſolely found - 
ed in Renevolonce: and, that the preſerving and cheriſhing 


in ourſelves a benevolent Temper and Diſpoſition, is the 


moſt ſure Way to a happy Life. 


XXXIII. Some cer RefieAions on Virtue and Vice- 


Wherein is ſhewn, What kind of Virtue is, in Reaſon, 


rewardable ; and what kind of Vice is, in Reaſon, puniſh- 
able. Occafioned by Dr. Morgan's Tract, entitled, A 


Defence of Natural and Revealed Religion. ; 
XXXIV. Some ſhort Reflections on the Grounds and 
Extent of Authority and Liberty, with reſpe& to Civil 
Government : Wherein the Authority of Civil Governours, 
in Matters of Religion is particularly conſider d. Occaſi- 
aned by Dr. Rogers's Vindication of the Ciyil Eftabliſh. 
ment of Religion. 25 3 
XXXV. 
in ty o Ohjections raiſed againſt what is 
Author'> Diſcourſe on the G 


vanced, in the 
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eflections on National Puniſhments. Where. - 


xounds und Extent of Authoriry 
with Reſpe& to Civil Governmenty are ex - 
n Anſwer to n private Letter from a Gentleman. 
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